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PUBLISHER'S  Announcement. 


With  profound  gratitude  to  the  American  people  for  the  unprecedented  favor  heretofore  ex- 
tended to  him — a  favor  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  purchase  of  more  than  half  a  million 
copies  of  his  previous  publications — the  Publisher  now  takes  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  same 
generous  public  the  entirely  new  and  very  elaborate  work  herewith  presented,  entitled  Johnson's 
New  Universal  Cyclopaedia.  In  doing  this  he  respectfully  solicits  the  continuance  of  the 
liberal  patronage  which  has  been  thus  far  bestowed  on  him,  and  which  he  has  endeavored  to 
deserve  by  faithfully  laboring  to  meet  the  intellectual  wants  of  an  enlightened  and  cultivated 
people.  He  does  not  claim  perfection  for  this  work,  though  it  has  been  prepared  without  regard . 
to  labor  or  expense.  Still,  whatever  imperfections  the  critical  eye  may  discover  in  it,  no  one 
who  gives  it  a  candid  examination  can  fail  to  concede  that  it  possesses,  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars, such  a  superiority  over  any  other  encyclopiiedia  yet  published  as  must  make  it  invaluable, 
if  not  indispensable,  to  the  scholar,  the  man  of  business,  and  the  general  reader. 

To  explain  the  principles  which  have  governed  the  preparation  of  this  work  belongs  properly 
to  the  province  of  the  Editors.  The  Publisher  may,  nevertheless,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
in  bringing  together  the  vast  amount  of  material  here  accumulated,  recourse  has  been  had  to 
every  accessible  source  of  authentic  information.  The  most  recent  publications,  not  only  in  Eng- 
lish, but  in  all  the  leading  languages  of  the  continent  of  Europe  (particularly  the  German,  French, 
and  Italian),  have  been  constantly  consulted.  And  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
being  betrayed  into  error  by  relying  too  implicitly  on  printed  authorities,  all  articles  compiled  from 
such  sources  have  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  accomplished  critics  in  the  departments  of 
knowledge  to  which  they  severally  belong.  A  very  important  feature  in  the  plan,  moreover,  which 
has  been  systematically  pursued  throughout,  has  l>een  to  place  all  the  most  important  subjects 
in  the  hands  of  living  authorities  of  distinguished  eminence,  to  be  originally  treated  expressly 
for  this  work.  Each  of  the  articles  thus  specially  prepared  is  attested  by  the  signature  of  its 
author;  and,  immediately  following  this  Announcement,  a  list  of  the  many  eminent  writers  who 
have  been  already  thus  engaged  is  given  in  full. 

The  original  suggestion  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  late  Hon.  Horace  Geeeley,  LL.D.,  for  more 
than  ten  years  the  intimate  friend  of  the  undersigned,  and  for  the  last  two  years  or  more  of  his  life 
a  member  of  his  family.  It  has  been  dedicated  to  his  memory,  therefore,  not  only  in  testimony 
to  the  warm  personal  regard  which,  during  this  long  period,  he  won  to  himself  by  his  many  kindly 
traits  of  character;  but  also  in  just  recognition  of  his  early  participation  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work  itself,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  may,  without  impropriety,  be  said  to  owe  to  him  its  existence. 
As  an  indefatigable  laborer  and  prolific  writer  for  the  daily  press  (to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
permanent  monuments  of  literary  industry  which  he  created  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  "  busy 
life"),  dealing  constantly  with  topics  of  immediate  and  stirring  interest  in  the  political,  industrial, 
and  social  world,  where  the  whole  force  of  an  argument  or  trustworthiness  of  a  conclusion  must 
depend  constantly  on  the  correitness  of  the  assumed  premises,  Mr.  Greeley  had  long  felt  the  need 
of  a  comprehensive  book  of  general  reference  better  adapted  to  his  needs,  and  to  the  needs  of  all 
active  workers  like  himself,  than  any  then  in  existence.  His  exporioncc  taught  him  that  the 
existing  encyclopa;dias,  all  of  which  have  their  merits,  fail  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  class  of  busy 
and  practical  men  to  which  he  belonged,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  lirst  place,  they  are  generally 
too  voluminous :  occupying  a  whole  shelf  in  a  library,  instead  of  a  corner  of  a  writing-table,  they 
cannot  be  consulted  without  disarrangement,  loss  of  time,  and  serious  inconvenience.  Secondly, 
since  many  of  their  articles  have  nuuh  the  form  of  treatises,  the  imijortant  fact.-^  in  them  of  which 
the  busy  man  is  in  need  arc  .-;i)read  over  a  large  surface,  and  can  only  be  found  by  a  search 
involving  vexatious  delay.      And  thirdly,  in  respect  to  accuracy  of  statement  and  freshness  of 
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information,  these  works  are  very  unequal.  Even  in  the  new  editions  of  the  most  approved  ency- 
clopsedias — editions  profes.sedly  rewritten  tliroughout — errors  of  long  standing  continue  in  many 
instances  to  be  perpetuated,  and  statistical  and  scientific  statements  which  belong  to  a  period 
long  passed  by  are  often  presented. 

The  busy  man's  cyclopaxlia,  according  to  Mr.  Greeley,  should  be  something  different  in  every 
one  of  the  particulars  here  specified.  It  should  be,  first  of  all,  a  table-book :  that  with  him  was 
a  xinr  qua  noil.  It  should,  furthermore,  be  pre-eminently  a  book  of  facts,  and  to  a  very  limited 
e.-ctcnt,  if  at  all,  a  vohinie  of  discussions  or  of  critical  opinions.  Finally,  it  should  be  severely 
and  uniformly  accurate;  and  should  be  brought  up,  in  every  article,  to  the  actual  state  of 
knowledge  at  the  date  of  publication.  With  Mr.  Greeley,  to  perceive  a  mode  in  which  the 
world  might  bo  benefited  was  to  feel  an  irrepressible  desire  to  secure  the  benefit.  In  many 
earnest  conversations,  two  years  or  more  before  the  end  of  his  useful  life,  he  urged  upon  the 
luidcrsigncd  himself  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  work  of  such  a  character  as  is  here  briefly 
ontHiied  :  promising  to  contribute  personally  a  large  share  of  the  literary  labor  which  the  prep- 
aration of  the  work  would  re(iuire.  The  magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  responsibility  involved  in  so 
vast  an  cntcrpri.se  prevented  an  immediate  acquiescence  in  this  proposal ;  and  it  was  onlj'  after  it 
had  been  repeatedly  presented  that  the  undersigned  finally  yielded  to  these  pressing  solicitations, 
and  consented  to  assume  the  heavy  burden.  Some  of  the  words  used  by  the  zealous  originator 
and  early  advocate  of  the  scheme,  in  the  conversations  above  referred  to,  are  still  remembered ; 
and  now  that  he  has  passed  away  for  ever,  they  may  perhaps  be  read  with  interest,  as  illustrating 
his  peculiarities  of  expression  in  earnest  social  intercourse  with  his  daily  associates.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  undersignc<l  to  comply  in  this  matter  with  the  wishes  of  his  distingui.shed  friend  was 
reached  during  a  drive  with  Mr.  Greeley  in  the  Central  Park  of  New  York  City  in  December,  1870 ; 
and  in  the  course  of  that  memorable  drive,  Mr.  Greeley  said,  emphatically,  "  I  want  just  three 
books  constantly  at  my  elbow  when  I  am  writing :  JohnsorCs  Family  Atlas  of  the  World,  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, and  an  Encyctopxdia  of  not  more  than  four  volumes — three  would  be  better;  and  this  book 
should  have  every  general  article  abridged  as  much  as  possible,  or,  as  they  say  in  Vermont,  '  boiled 
down.' "  In  another  explanation  of  his  views  as  to  the  kind  of  condensation  to  be  given  to  the 
work,  he  said,  "  I  don't  care  upon  whose  shoulders  Humboldt's  cloak  may  have  fallen,  or  if  he 
had  one,  even ;  but  I  simply  want  to  know  when  and  where  he  was  born,  what  he  did,  and  when 
he  died.  The  rest  would  be  good  for  nothing  except  to  lumber  up  the  book.  The  lives  and  labors 
of  men  are  the  best  kind  of  history,  and  the  history  that  is  needed;  but  lengthy  dissertations  upon 
them  in  a  book  of  reference  would  be  misplaced." 

Tlie  preparation  of  the  work  having  been  resolved  on,  and  Mr.  Greeley  having  promised  it 
frtmi  the  beginning  the  aid  of  his  counsel  and  his  pen,  it  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated 
that  he  would  cheerfully  assume,  or  perhaps  claim  as  due  to  him  of  right,  the  position  of  its 
Editor-in-chief  This,  however,  would  have  been  impracticable  with  him,  considering  the  nume- 
rous and  absorbing  duties  already  pressing  upon  him ;  which  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from 
allowing  his  name  to  be  plhced  as  that  of  an  associate  on  the  editorial  staflT.  He  gave  to  the 
matter  probably  a.s  much  thought  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  chief  direction,  but  he  had  not  time  to 
attend  in  person  to  the  practical  execution  of  the  working  plans.  As  soon  as  the  proper  literary 
a.«sistance  could  be  secured,  repeated  consultations  took  place  between  the  Editors  and  the  Pub- 
lisher in  the  private  room  of  Mr.  Greeley  at  the  residence  of  the  undersigned  in  this  city;  and  in 
these  conferences  he  imfolded  his  views  in  so  lucid  and  masterly  a  manner  as  strongly  to  impress 
all  who  heard  him  with  admiration  of  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  to  convince 
them  of  his  own  wonderful  fitness  to  contribute  personally  to  the  successful  execution  of  the 
scheme. 

Before  the  business  arrangements  for  prosecuting  the  work  had  been  actually  completed,  it 
occurred  to  the  undersigned  th.at  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  transferring  the  responsiliility 
of  the  publication  to  some  other  well-known  publishing  house  in  this  city  or  elsewhere;  reserving 
only  to  himself  the  task  of  managing  the  sale.  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  of  New  York,  and 
aftcnvards  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  of  Boston,  were  applied  to,  but  without  success ;  for 
while,  on  other  accounts,  they  were  not  indispcsed  to  regard  the  proposition  favorably,  they  hesi- 
tated to  stake  upon  a  single  enterprise  so  large  an  amount  of  capital  as  seemed  likely  to  be 
required  to  carry  out  this  work  with  the  thoroughness  contemplated.  This  caused,  however,  only 
a  temporary  delay.  After  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  the  undersigned  had  at  no  time 
the  idea  of  looking  back ;  and  when  it  became  evident  that,  if  the  work  was  to  be  carried  through, 
the  entire  responsibility  must  rest  upon  himself  alone,  he  came  to  the  deliberate  conclusion 
that  his  shoulders  were  broad  enough  to  bear  it.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  cost  of  the 
publication  has  proved  even  more  serious  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  The  design  from  the 
beginning  having  been  to  make  a  good  book,  no  other  consideration  has  been  at  any  time  allowed 
to  interfere  for  a  moment  with  it.  The  circle  of  eminent  contributors  has  been  constantly 
extending;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  similar  work  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country,  or 
elsewhere,  in  which  the  literary  labor  of  preparation  has  been  more  liberally  compensated.    At 
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this  very  time  arrangements  are  nearly  completed  by  the  Editors,  by  means  of  which  the  future 
volumes  of  the  work  will  be  enriched  by  a  lartrely  increased  number  of  articles  from  distinguished 
foreign  contributors;  and  some  of  these  articles  have  already  been  received.  Judging  from  the 
exjierience  of  the  past,  it  is  a  reasoniible  estimate  to  say  that  the  complete  work  will  involve  an 
outlay  which  cannot  fall  much  below  |250, 000,  and  may  materially  exceed  that  large  sum. 

The  active  labor  of  preparing  the  work  was  vigorously  set  on  foot  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1871, 
under  the  direction,  at  first,  of  two  editors  only,  but  with  an  able  and  thoroughly  competent  stall" 
of  regular  writers,  and  the  promised  aid  of  many  eminent  special  contributors.  Mr.  Greelev  entered 
upon  that  part  of  the  task  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself  with  even  more  than  his  wonted 
enthusiasm;  and  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  cares  and  the  endless  demands  upon  his 
time,  his  proper  department  never  dragged  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  hold  a  pen.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitements  which  followed  his  nomination  to  the  presidency  in  1872,  and  under  the 
oppressive  heats  of  one  of  the  most  exhausting  seasons  ever  known,  he  prepared  the  elaborate 
article  on  the  "  Confederate  States,"  which  will  be  found  in  this  volume — an  article  which  was 
probably  the  last  important  literary  production  of  his  life.  In  putting  this,  which  proved  to  be 
his  final  contribution  to  the  present  work,  into  the  hands  of  the  undersigned,  he  remarked  with 
that  simplicity  which  was  his  most  striking  characteristic,  "  I  hope  it  will  lie  acceptable  for  I 
have  done  my  best  to  tell  the  truth,  and  not  to  offend  the  people  of  either  the  North  or  the  Soutli." 

As  the  work  advanced,  and  its  magnitude  began  to  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  its  conductors, 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  which  had  guided  its  execution  from  the  beginning  was 
brought  more  distinctly  out,  and  made  more  efficacious,  by  enlarging  the  editorial  corps,  and 
incorporating  into  it  men  not  only  thoroughly  competent  to  direct  the  several  department*  of 
which  they  assumed  the  charge,  but  known  to  bo  so  by  the  public.  Time  also  was  given  to  such 
of  these  gentlemen  as  had  not  been  engaged  until  after  some  progress  had  been  made  in  preparing 
the  electrotype  plates,  to  revise  thoroughly  all  of  the  work  which  had  thus  been  put  into  shape, 
and  to  propose  additions  or  emendations  with  the  most  perfect  freedom ;  and  al!  the  suggestions 
of  improvement  made  by  them  were  unhesitatingly  adopted  without  regard  to  expense.  This  has 
to  some  degree  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  which  it  had  lieen  originally  designed  to 
lay  before  the  public  some  time  in  1873;  but  the  Publisher  has  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
the  delay  thus  occasioned  has  been  vastly  more  than  compensated,  in  having  secured  for  the  work 
the  careful  scrutiny  and  approval  of  the  body  of  able  and  distinguished  men  whose  names  ajipear 
on  the  title-page  as  Editors  and  Associate  Editors.  It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  natural  pride 
that  the  Publisher  calls  public  attention  to  the  galaxy  of  talent  there  exhibited  ;  each  depart- 
mental editor  having  been  engaged  in  consequence  of  the  honorable  eminence  already  achieved 
by  him  in  some  one  of  the  many  paths  of  letters  or  science.  No  name  has  been  included  in  the 
list  merely  to  give  an  adventitious  lustre  to  the  book.  All  are  the  names  of  active  workers,  and 
they  are  placed  there  to  give  the  public  a  secure  guaranty  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  varied 
information  which  these  volumes  embrace. 

There  remains,  in  conclusion,  one  pleasant  duty  to  discharge,  that  of  making  public  and  hon- 
orable mention  of  the  efficient  services  rendered  by  those  whose  superior  practical  skill  has 
clothed  the  work  of  the  literary  laborers  in  its  visible  garb  ;  among  whom  should  be  named 
Mv.  L.  F.  Thomas  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  read  the  proofs  ;  Messrs.  Westcott  &  Thomson  of  the 
same  city,  who  set  up  the  type  and  made  the  plates;  Messrs.  Redman  &  Kenny  of  New  York, 
who  prepared  nearly  all  the  graphic  illustrations ;  Mr.  C.  X.  Craig,  who  engraved  the  maps ;  and 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Baker  and  F.  S.  Jones,  who  in  a  variety  of  ways  have  lent  most  valuable  aid  in 
furthering  this  colossal  imdertaking. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  is  now  liefore  the  public,  who  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves 
how  nearly  it  approaches  to  that  ideal  of  excellence  which  should  be  the  object  of  all  human 
effort,  but  which  no  human  effort  can  be  expected  ever  completely  to  attain.  One  merit  it  may 
nevertheless  claim,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed — that,  having  been  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  an  editorial  corps  in  which  every  section  of  the  country  and  evei'y  leading  rehgious 
denomination  is  represented,  no  shadow  of  political  prejudice,  or  taint  of  sectional  jealousy,  or 
trace  of  sectarian  bitterness,  will  be  found  to  disfigure  its  pages. 

With  those  preliminary  observations,  which  the  occasion  seemed  to  require,  the  undersigned 
has  now  only  to  make  his  best  obeisance  to  the  public  and  retire  behind  the  scene;  confident  that 
the  verdict  which  will  presently  be  pronoimced  upon  the  fruit  of  so  much  care  and  labor  and  out- 
lay as  have  been  lavished  on  this  work,  will  be  as  favorable  as  it  is  certain  to  be  just,  and  as  it  must 
be  final. 

Faithfullv, 

A.  J.  JOHNSON, 
Publisher  of  Atlases,  Maps,  and  Books. 

11  Great  Jones  Stkeet,  New  York, 
(near  Broadway;, 

June,  1874. 
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When  a  new  book  of  general  reference  is  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  public,  it 
becomes  its  originators  to  state  the  reasons  whicii  have  induced  them  to  undertake  the 
labor  of  its  preparation,  and  to  explain  tlie  principles  which  have  guided  thcin  in  the 
performance  of  their  task.  There  are  many  encyclopaedias  already  in  existence,  from  tlie 
merits  of  which  the  present  Editors  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  detract.  Tlicy,  like  most 
men  whose  lives  are  given  to  study,  have  made  much  use  of  works  of  this  description, 
and  have  learned  by  experience  to  appreciate  their  value.  But  the  same  experience  has 
taught  them  that  there  are  certain  particulars  in  which  all  the  works  of  this  class  with 
whicli  they  are  acquainted  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

In  explanation  of  what  is  here  meant,  it  must  be  premised  that  no  cyclopredia,  however 
it  may  be  named,  can  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  universal,  and  that  therefore  every  such 
work  must  sometimes  fail  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  inquirer.  The  misfortune  is 
that  the  particulars  as  to  which  these  works  are  thus  occasionally  disap{)ointing  are  too 
often  precisely  those  on  which  information  is  most  frequently  needed  in  the  ordinary 
affiiirs  of  life.  In  statistics,  for  example,  they  deal  much  in  aggregates  and  little  in  details. 
In  geography  they  are  full  upon  countries,  and  provinces,  and  capitals,  and  populous  cities; 
but  whatever  lies  beyond  this  they  leave  to  the  gazetteers.  And  wliile,  as  to  the  men  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  from  other  times,  the  information  they  furnish  leaves  little 
to  desire,  in  regard  to  tliose  who  have  made  themselves  consi)icuous  among  the  living  gen- 
eration, they  are  either  silent,  or  their  notices  are  imperfect  and  few. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  information  which  these  works  contain  is  often  scattered 
through  too  large  a  space :  facts  of  detail,  of  which  the  need  is  immediate  and  pressing, 
are  so  submerged  beneath  the  multitude  of  words  that  the  hurried  inquirer  finds  his  time 
and  his  patience  alike  too  limited  to  permit  him  to  studj'  them  out.  The  works  of  this 
class  wliich  have  cost  their  editors  the  largest  labor  and  their  publishers  the  largest  outlay 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  "  Encyclopiedia  Mctropolitana"  and  the  "  Encyclopa-dia  Britan- 
nica  " — have,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  ambitious  design,  and  in  virtue  of  tlie 
very  pains  expended  in  carrying  this  faithfully  out,  sacrificed  to  a  great  degree  tlieir  every- 
day usefulness.  For  quiet  perusal,  witli  abundance  of  leisure,  they  are  invaluable;  but 
they  are  libraries  rather  than  books  of  reference.  Tliey  are  in  no  proper  sense  diction- 
aries, but  groups  of  systematic  treatises  loosely  linked  together ;  and  thougli  tlieir  general 
titles  are  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  they  can  only  be  conveniently  consulted  for  tlie 
purposes  of  occasional  reference  by  the  aid  of  an  independent  index. 

But,  thirdly,  these  elaborate  and  costly  works  have  not  only  tlic  character  of  a  library, 
they  have  almost  the  bulk  of  a  library.  They  fill  many  volumes,  and  occupy  so  large  an 
amount  of  space  as  to  unfit  them  altogether  for  table  use.  A  condition  indisi)ensalile  to 
the  usefulness  of  a  book  of  reference  is,  nevertheless,  that  it  shall  be  always  near  the 
inquirer's  hand — on  the  table  of  the  student,  on  the  desk  of  the  merchant,  on  the  bench 
of  the  artisan ; — a  condition  which  de]irives  every  voluminous  cyclopaHlia,  however  great 
ill  other  respects  may  be  its  merits,  of  its  principal  practical  value  for  the  everv-day  usis 
of  practical  men. 

Another  fault  of  most  works  of  this  class  is,  that  the  information  they  give  cannot 
always  be  trusted.     In  this  respect  they  are  very  unequal.     An  article,  for  example,  in 
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the  "Encyclop;iili;i  Britannica,"  which  bears  the  signature  of  Thomas  Young,  or  Henry 
Brougham,  or  Sir  John  Herschel.  will  of  course  command  universal  confidence;  but 
besides  such  as  these,  there  are  in  the  same  work  many  articles  of  unknown  authorship, 
derived  probably,  in  most  instances,  from  previous  similar  publications,  and  originally 
atfected  by  unsuspected  errors  which  they  continue  to  per])etuate. 

Finally,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  books  of  general  reference  are  behind  the  actual 
state  of  knowledge  at  the  date  of  their  publication.  In  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  in 
the  growth  and  decline  of  industries,  in  the  incessant  social  and  political  mutations  which 
time  brings  with  it,  any  occasional  resume  of  the  aspects  of  human  aflairs  must  largely 
lose  in  value  in  proportion  as  the  point  of  time  for  which  it  is  true  recedes  into  the  past. 
Every  inquirer,  therefore,  who  has  sought  from  books  of  reference  information  as  to  mat- 
ters of  living  interest,  must  have  been  often  disappointed  to  find  that,  while  they  tell  him 
so  very  much,  they  fail  to  tell  him  precisely  what  he  wants  to  know. 

Entering  thus  upon  their  task  with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  particulars  in  which 
they  have  found  the  books  of  general  reference  at  their  command  to  fail  them  at  their 
need,  the  Editors  of  this  one  have  faithfully  labored,  not  wholly  they  trust  without  success, 
to  avoid  the  faults  here  signalized.  To  this  end,  considering  in  the  outset  that  no  work, 
however  comprehensive  its  scope,  can  be  absolutely  exhaustive  of  all  human  knowledge, 
they  have  aimed  to  give  the  largest  space  to  matters  concerning  which  the  need  of  exact 
information  is  most  generally  and  most  frequently  felt ;  keeping  in  view,  at  the  same  time, 
the  wants  of  the  student  in  his  closet,  and  those  of  the  practical  man  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life. 

They  have,  secondly,  treated  all  large  subjects  analytically,  exhibiting  each  elementary 
topic  under  its  own  head  in  alphabetic  order.  Titles  are  thus  multii)lied  and  separate 
articles  abridged.  The  work  becomes  its  own  index,  and  is  made  to  coml)ine  the  character 
of  a  dictionary  with  that  of  a  cyclopaedia.  Upon  topics  of  principal  importance  or  of 
immediate  and  li\nng  interest,  nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  considered  incompatible  with 
this  plan  to  introduce  systematic  essays;  but  these  when  admitted  are  practically  indexed, 
by  including  their  subordinate  titles  in  the  alphabetic  arrangement,  with  cross-references 
to  the  principal  articles.  The  accuracy  of  the  information  conveyed  in  these  more  elabo- 
rate essays  is  in  all  cases  attested  by  the  signatures  of  their  writers,  who  will  be  recognized 
in  general  as  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subjects  thus  treated.  In  the  list  of  these 
valued  contributors,  elsewhere  given,  will  be  noticed  the  names  of  very  many  gentlemen 
of  distinguished  eminence  in  letters  and  science  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe ;  and 
negotiations  recently  completed,  or  now  in  progress,  with  foreign  writers  no  less  eminent, 
will  largely  extend  this  list  for  the  future  volumes. 

In  the  articles  of  the  class  by  far  most  numerous,  however,  the  principle  has  been 
adhered  to  of  compressing  the  largest  number  of  facts  or  truths  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  These  articles  are  therefore  very  brief,  but  pithy  in  proportion  to  their  brevity. 
Comments,  discussions,  speculations — even,  as  a  rule,  criticisms  upon  the  chejs  (Voeuvre  of 
art  or  letters — have  been  avoided.  These  have  no  fit  place  in  a  book  of  reference,  of  which 
the  proper  object  is  to  give  facts  of  positive  knowledge,  and  not  the  opinions  of  men  about 
such  facts.  This  was  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  eminent  man  with  whom,  as  the  Pub- 
lisher lias  elsewhere  stated  in  a  narrative  of  deep  interest,  the  project  of  this  work  origin- 
ated. "Give  me  the  facts — I  will  find  you  the  words,"  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
unuttered  motto  of  Hor.^ce  Greeley.  And  the  only  book  of  reference  which  Mr.  Greeley 
required  was  a  book  of  facts.  The  character  of  the  present  work  will  be  found  to  have 
been  largely  controlled  by  this  fundamental  principle  of  its  projector.  Had  he  lived  to 
rejoice  with  us  in  its  publication,  it  might  have  been  more  largely  so;  but  the  present 
editors  have  remembered  that  to  most  men  facts  are  sometimes  made  more  useful,  and 
principles  more  intelligible,  by  concise  illustrations  of  their  significancy. 

Still,  the  condensation  given  to  the  articles  in  general  has  made  it  possible  to  introduce 
an  amount  of  information  in  detail,  principally  geographical,  biographical,  and  statistical, 
quite  beyond  what  will  be  found  in  any  other  cyclopaedia. 

1.  As  to  Geography.  So  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  this  work  is  a  complete 
gazetteer.  Every  township  in  every  State  or  Territory  will  be  found  recorded  in  its  proper 
place,  with  its  population  according  to  the  census  of  1870;  and  every  town  of  more  than 
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one  thousand  inhabitants  has  been  written  up  expressly  for  this  work  by  a  competent 
authority  resident  on  the  spot,  wherever  such  could  be  found.  The  larger  towns,  and  the 
States  themselves,  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  elaborate  articles  by  accomplished 
experts,  whose  names,  attached  to  the  articles,  will  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  tlic  fidelity 
with  which  they  have  been  prepared. 

Nor  has  foreign  geography  been  a  subject  of  loss  careful  or  less  conscientious  attention, 
although  it  has  not  been  followed  into  so  minute  detail  as  that  of  our  own  country.  Com- 
pact notices  are  given  of  all  towns  numbering  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants ;  in 
which  are  exhibited  all  the  important  statistical  facts  relating  to  them,  whether  industrial, 
educational,  social,  religious,  or  in  any  manner  otherwise  interesting.  Every  imjiortant 
country  has  been  treated,  by  specially  competent  Avriters,  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  including 
its  physical  geography  ;  its  political  divisions ;  its  growth  or  decline  in  population ;  its 
geology,  natural  history,  and  mineral  resources ;  its  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and 
their  characteristic  products;  its  commerce  and  commercial  marine;  its  inland  navigation 
and  railway  communications ;  its  political  institutions ;  its  systems  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence;  its  postal  and  telegraphic  service;  its  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion,  the  support  of  education,  the  cultivation  of  art,  and  tlie  encouragement  of 
science;  its  methods  of  organized  benevolence;  its  literature,  ephemeral  and  permanent; 
its  military  and  naval  strength ;  and  finally,  in  brief  outline  sketch,  the  history  of  its  past, 
as  a  key  to  its  actual  condition.  Provinces  and  large  towns  have  been  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  same  plan,  in  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them ;  and,  for  the  volumes  which 
are  to  follow,  arrangements  recently  concluded  will  secure  a  more  effectual  execution  of 
the  plan  than  is  shown  even  in  the  thorough  and  carefully  studied  articles  contained  in 
the  present.  Hereafter,  foreign  countries  and  their  principal  towns  will  V>e  described  by 
eminent  foreign  writers,  members  of  the  geographical  and  statistical  societies  of  European 
capitals,  or  gentlemen  of  distinguished  reputation  whose  studies  have  been  specially 
devoted  to  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  articles  prepared  under  these  arrangements  for  the 
ensuing  volume  have  already  been  received. 

2.  As  to  Biography.  In  this  department,  the  present  work  may  fairlj'  claim  a  certain 
merit,  not  only  for  what  it  has  added  of  matter  wholly  new,  but  also  for  what  it  has 
omitted.  Many  names  handed  down  from  the  distant  past,  which  have  long  encumbered 
the  dictionaries  of  biograjahy  without  sensibly  enhancing  their  value,  will  be  looked  for  in 
tlie  present  publication  in  vain.  They  are  names  of  iften  who  were  no  doubt  useful  in  their 
day,  but  who  have  been  long  since  nearly  swallowed  up  in  that  practical  oblivion  which 
awaits  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  however  prominent  among  the  men  of  their  own 
generation.  The  space  thus  gained  has  been  more  usefully  filled,  by  introducing  in  large 
number  the  biographies  of  living  men,  whose  names  are  constantly  encountered  in  journals 
or  heard  on  people's  lips,  but  of  whom  little  is  generally  known  beyond  those  facts  of  their 
history  which  have  secured  for  them  honorable  distinction,  or  sim])le  notoriety.  Tlie 
materials  for  these  biographical  notices  have  been  gathered  by  writers  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  their  subjects ;  and  the  statements  they  embrace  may  be  accepted  as  entirely 
authentic.  It  may  probably  be  remarked  that  some  of  the  names  here  given  are  not  those 
of  men  entitled  to  permanent  pedestals  in  a  national  Walhalla.  To  this  entirely  just 
observation  the  reply  may  be,  that  the  object  of  these  volumes  is  not  to  dispense  laurels, 
nor  to  distinguish,  among  the  candidates  for  immortality,  those  who  are  most  deserving. 
Their  single  object  is  to  furnish  to  the  people  such  information  as  the  people  need — 
information,  moreover,  of  a  kind  which  the  people  have  heretofore  had  no  ready 
means  of  obtaining.  But  though  among  the  names  which  ajipear  in  these  volumes  for 
the  first  time  there  arc  do>il)tlcss  some  wliich  may  have  for  tlie  world,  and  even  for  tlie 
American  portion  of  it,  only  a  temporary,  interest,  and  which  will  therefore,  sooner  or 
later,  drop  from  the  ]ilaces  here  assigned  them,  there  are  none,  it  is  believed,  concerning 
which  tlie  men  of  the  present  generation  are  not  likely  more  or  less  freiiucntly  to 
desire  information.  They  are  names  of  men  who  have  been,  or  who  are  now,  con- 
spicuous in  public  affairs,  or  prominent  as  religious  teachers  and  leaders,  or  infiuential 
as  writers  or  journalists,  or  distinguished  as  members  of  the  Bar  or  Bench,  or  widely 
known  as  philanthropists,  scholars,  educators,  engineers,  naturalists,  physicists,  clieniists, 
or  devotees  of  abstract  or  applied  science.     It  is  of  course  not  to  be  expected  that  a  first 
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attempt  to  gather  the  biographies  of  noted  living  men  shall  have  included  all  who  are 
fairly  entitled  to  notice,  or  shall  lail  to  have  included  some  whose  claims  to  such  distinc- 
tion are  doubtful.  The  Editors  can  only  promise  that  omissions  and  errors  of  this  nature 
shall  be  corrected  so  soon  as  discovered. 

3.  As  to  Law.  It  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  every  member  of  an  organized 
political  society  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  with  the  obligations 
under  which  he  lies  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  the  government  under  which  he  lives. 
Keeping  this  proposition  in  view,  the  Editors  have  felt  that  it  would  add  very  greatly  to 
the  practical  value  of  a  book  which  is  likely  to  be  a  hand-book  and  a  table-book  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  people,  if  there  were  here  presented,  more  fully  than  they  are  elsewhere 
to  be  found  except  in  works  strictly  professional,  all  the  leading  principles  of  municipal 
law,  witli  clear  explanations  of  the  various  modes  of  proceeding  in  law  and  in  equity, 
and  with  descriptions  of  the  most  important  legal  forms  and  written  instruments.  This 
lias  been  done  with  a  thoroughness  which  will  be  understood,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
present  volume  alone  contains  more  tlian  two  hundred  important  articles  belonging  to 
this  class. 

Nor  has  what  is  called  public  law,  or  the  law  which  is  supposed  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  received  less  careful  attention.  The  present  Cyclopedia  is  be- 
lieved to  be  tlio  first  of  its  class,  published  in  this  country,  which  has  embraced  in  its 
plan  a  provision  for  the  full  and  systematic  unfolding  of  the  principles  of  international 
law.  The  treatment  of  this  weighty  subject  belongs  in  regular  order  to  the  second  vol- 
ume, but  the  work  has  been  already  completed,  and  is  from  the  hand  of  a  recognized 
master  of  the  science.  Questions  of  international  obligation  and  international  courtesy 
have  been  in  our  time  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  that  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
principles  according  to  which  they  should  be  settled  cannot  fail  to  possess  a  high  value  for 
every  citizen. 

4.  As  to  Pathology  and  Medicine.  The  Editors  of  this  work  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  favor  the  maxim  that  every  man  should  be  his  own  physician.  But  they  are  satisfied 
that  a  little  of  that  kind  of  pathological  knowledge  which  may  enable  a  man  to  identify 
a  disease,  and  a  little  of  tliat  acquaintance  with  therapeutics  which  may  qualify  him  to 
judge  what  it  is  best  to  do  for  the  patient  before  the  professional  practitioner  can  arrive, 
may  often  be  the  means  of  alleviating  suffering,  and  perhaps  of  saving  life.  It  is  cer- 
tainly better  to  use  remedies  with  some  knowledge  of  them,  than  to  attempt  their  use, 
as  is  often  done,  with  no  knowledge  of  them  at  all.  A  book  of  reference,  therefore,  which 
is  destined  to  lie  on  the  table  in  many  dwellings  remote  from  towns  or  villages,  where 
hours  must  often  intervene  before,  in  a  case  of  emergency,  medical  aid  can  lie  obtained, 
will  be  largely  increased  in  its  usefulness  if,  in  its  preparation,  there  shall  have  been  intro- 
duced into  it  such  simple  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  of  the  most  frequently  occurring 
diseases,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  the  means  to  be  earliest  resorted  to  in  order  to  palliate 
their  violence,  as  can  be  understood  and  employed  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  present  work  this  object  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view.  The 
diseases  of  children  have  received  special  attention ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
this  feature  of  the  work  will  add  much  to  its  acceptability  among  the  people. 

5.  As  to  Pliysics,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and  the  sciences  generally,  exact  and  ap- 
plied. The  design  of  the  present  Cyclopirdia  having  been  to  make  a  work  pre-eminently 
practical,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  a  merit  that  it  has  given  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
space  to  the  sciences  of  nature,  and  their  numerous  applications,  than  is  usual  in  works 
of  its  class.  The  fact  is  here  simply  noted,  without  descending  to  particulars  or  enlarging 
upon  the  importance  of  this  feature.  The  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  pages  of  the 
work  will  show  the  extent  of  its  prevalence. 

The  foregoing  points  embrace  the  principal  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  present 
Cyclopaedia  from  those  which  have  gone  before.  Some  few  still  remain  which  deserve  a 
moment's  attention. 

First  among  tliese  may  be  mentioned  the  careful  attention  wliich  has  been  given  to 
subjects  distinctively  American.  In  all  the  encyclopaedias  published  abroad — and  hun- 
dreds of  copies  of  tliese  are  annually  sold  in  the  United  States — these  subjects  are  very 
imperfectly  exhibited,  or  are  left  unnoticed  altogether ;  nor  has  this  defect  been  adequately 
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repaired  in  anj'  similar  publication  in  our  own  country.  In  the  preparation  of  the  present 
work,  no  time  or  labor  has  been  spared  to  secure  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  whatever 
relates  to  the  political  or  social  history  of  the  American  people  and  the  eminent  men  by 
whom  this  history  has  been  adorned ;  to  the  form  and  principles  of  our  government ;  to 
our  laws  and  usages  ;  our  systems  of  education  and  educational  institutions ;  our  rehgious 
organizations ;  our  public  charities ;  our  methods  of  agriculture ;  our  artificial  channels 
of  transportation ;  the  statistics  of  our  population,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  mining  ; 
the  characteristic  features  of  our  physical  geograj)hy,  with  their  accompanying  varieties 
of  climate,  soil,  and  productions ;  the  languages,  habits,  and  liabitations  of  the  aboriginal 
occupants  of  the  continent;  the  scattered  traces  yet  remaining  of  extinct  races  which 
preceded  these;  and  numerous  topics  of  a  kindred  nature  whicli  are  likely  to  interest 
especially  the  American  reader.  The  present  volume  will  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the 
steadiness  with  which  this  object  has  been  kept  in  view. 

Something  may  be  claimed,  in  the  next  place,  for  the  sincerity  with  which  it  has 
been  endeavored  to  keep  this  work  entirely  free  from  every  kind  of  bias.  In  l)ook8  of 
general  reference  there  must  unavoidably  be  embraced  many  subjects  on  which  opinions 
differ;  and  — a  thing  of  much  greater  consequence — on  which  feelings  are  even  more 
widely  at  variance  than  opinions.  To  this  class  belong  grave  questions  of  public  policy, 
momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the  still  living  generation,  and  the  doctrines  which 
distinctively  divide  the  differing  schools  of  religious  thought.  In  regard  to  all  these, 
the  Editors  have  steadily  endeavored  that  the  views  of  every  party,  section  and  denomi- 
nation should  be  presented  fairly,  and  with  entire  respect  for  the  views  of  others.  To  tlie 
end  that  this  desirable  result  might  be  more  surely  attained,  they  have  associated  with 
tlicraselves  a  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  will  be  recognized  as  fairly  repre- 
senting the  different  portions  of  our  country  geographicallj-,  and  its  principal  religious 
denominations.  Security  has  thus  been  provided  that  everj'  class  of  opinions  shall  be 
expounded  by  its  friends ;  while,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  never  admitting  any  para- 
graph or  sentence  which,  to  any  member  of  the  editorial  staff,  seemed,  either  in  statement 
or  in  spirit,  objectionable,  the  work  has  been  kept,  it  is  hoped,  free  from  liability  to  any 
just  imputation  of  prejudice  or  partiality.  A  similar  impartiality  has  thus  likewise  been 
secured  for  it  in  the  collection  of  the  numerous  biographical  notices  which  it  contains 
of  conspicuous  members,  still  living,  of  different  religious  denominations ;  the  associate 
editors  representing  such  denominations  having  undertaken,  each  within  his  own,  to 
gather  such  notices,  and  all  of  them  having  largely  contributed  in  this  department  with 
their  own  hands. 

The  means,  thirdly,  which  have  been  employed  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  statis- 
tics of  towns,  villages,  public  works  and  public  institutions,  and  to  gather  facts  of  local 
history  and  personal  interest,  have  been  probably  without  example  in  the  conduct  of  any 
similar  enterprise.  Communications  have  been  opened  with  some  hundreds  of  local  cor- 
respondents scattered  throughout  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
involving  the  interchange  of  letters  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  besides  the  trans- 
mission of  a  still  larger  number  of  forms  for  the  registration  of  the  information  gathered. 
The  necessary  manuscript  correspondence  has  been  too  voluminous  to  lie  maintained  in 
any  other  way  than  by  dictation  to  phonographic  clerks  or  other  rapid  writers.  In  the 
management  of  this  very  laborious  branch  of  the  business,  the  Editors  have  to  acknow- 
ledge their  obligations  to  the  energetic  Publisher,  by  whom  the  principal  burden  of  it 
has  been  borne,  and  who  has  thus  left  them  a  larger  freedom  to  maintain  the  necessary 
correspondence,  also  very  heavy,  with  the  special  writers  occupied  with  topics  of  greater 
importance  and  wider  scope. 

For  the  preparation  of  articles  compiled  from  printed  authorities,  an  able  staff  of  edi- 
torial assistants  and  other  writers  has  been  employed  in  the  office,  whose  time  is  given 
exclusively  to  this  work.  A  comprehensive  library  has  been  provided  expressly  for  their 
use,  embracing  every  cyclopicdia,  general  or  special,  and  every  dictionary  or  compendium 
of  art,  science,  law,  medicine,  theology,  biblical  literature,  mythology,  history,  arducology, 
technology,  geography,  natural  history,  biography,  etc.  etc.,  known  to  have  been  published 
in  this  country,  in  England,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  within  th(»  last  twenty  years.  To 
these  have  been  added  the  proceedings  of  geographical  and  statistical  .-^ocii'tiis,  jieriodical 
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journals  devoted  to  these  sciences,  the  reports  and  public  documents  published  under  the 
authority  of  governments,  relating  to  population,  connnerce,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
coinage,  currency,  etc.,  and  in  general  all  publications  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  authentic 
sources  of  information  as  to  important  matters  of  fact.  All  the  articles  prepared  by  the 
writers  in  tlie  ollice  have  passed  under  the  critical  scrutiny  of  three  or  four,  at  least,  of  the 
editorial  sUilf,  before  being  finally  given  to  the  press.  With  these  ample  provisions  to 
secure  accuracy  and  to  guard  against  errors  of  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tliat  tlie  faults"  of  tliis  work  will  consist  rather  in  its  unavoidable  omissions  than  in  any 
seriously  mistaken  statements. 

As  additional  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  of  this  C'yclopa?dia 
has  been,  at  least  in  intention,  conducted,  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  number  of 
specially  qualified  writers  engaged  in  it  is  unprecedentedly  great.  No  argument  is  necessary 
to  secure  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  an  article  upon  any  important  subject  prepared  by 
one  wlio,  through  the  study  and  investigation  of  a  lifetime,  has  made  the  subject  his  own, 
must  be  at  once  more  clear  in  its  method  and  more  instructive  in  its  details,  than  any 
that  can  be  compiled  by  an  ordinary  writer,  even  with  the  best  printed  authorities  before 
liim.  The  rule  has  been,  therefore,  to  place  such  subjects  in  such  hands ;  and  this  has 
been  followed  out  so  persit^tently  that,  in  not  a  few  instances,  after  articles  in  themselves 
quite  unexcei)tionable  had  been  already  jjrepared  by  the  office-writers,  and  had  even  been 
set  up  in  type,  they  have  been  subsequently  cancelled  and  set  aside  in  favor  of  new  arti- 
cles by  living  authorities  upon  the  same  subjects,  whose  co-operation  had  been  later 
secured.  In  regard  to  changes  of  this  nature,  in  many  instances  involving  delay  and  no 
sliglit  expense,  the  Editoi-s  feel  bound  to  acknowledge— and  they  do  here  publicly  acknow- 
ledge— the  unfailing  cheerfulness  with  which  the  Publisher  has  received  all  their  sugges- 
tions, and  the  prompt  liberality  with  which  he  has  carried  them  into  effect. 

After  saying  so  much  of  the  pains  taken  with  the  literary  labor  of  the  Cyclopscdia,  it 
may  seem  like  descending  to  matters  comparatively  trivial  to  speak  of  the  work  as  a  pro- 
nouncing dictionary.  This,  however,  is  a  feature  in  it  which  will  strongly  recommend  it  to 
most  readers ;  for  nothing  is  more  embarrassing,  either  in  public  speaking  or  in  ordinary 
conversation,  than  the  uncertainty  which  is  often  felt  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  accenting 
an  unfamiliar  word.  In  this  book  the  place  of  the  accent  is  marked  in  the  title  of  every 
article,  and  thus  the  essential  guide  is  given  to  its  just  pronunciation. 

One  im])ortant  observation  remains  to  be  made  in  conclusion.  No  cyclopa-dia,  however 
correctly  it  may  represent  the  state  of  the  world's  knowledge  or  of  its  material  condition 
at  the  date  of  its  publication,  can  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Works  of 
this  kind,  nevertheless,  have  often  been  reprinted  from  the  same  jdates  unaltered,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more;  long  before  the  end  of  which  period,  in  regard  to  all  mat- 
ters to  which  time  brings  change,  they  cease  to  be  authorities  altogether.  With  the  present 
work  it  is  proposed  to  pursue  a  different  plan.  Editions  will  be  printed  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  demand  may  require;  but  no  edition  will  be  published  without  such  cor- 
rections in  the  plates  as  the  progress  of  time  may  render  necessary.  The  book  will  there- 
fore always,  so  far  as  vigilance  can  accomplish  that  result,  be  kept  up  in  its  record  of  facts 
to  the  date  of  its  delivery  to  purchasers ;  and  its  latest  issues  will  stand  on  a  level,  in  point 
of  authority,  with  its  earliest.  It  follows  that  whatever  errors  may  be  found  to  have 
escaped  notice  in  the  present  issue,  will  be  corrected  as  soon  as  discovered;  and  the  Editors 
will  feel  themselves  \inder  obligations  to  any  who  will  call  their  attention  to  such  as  they 
may  chance  to  observe. 

By  means  of  this  system  of  continual  emendation,  by  supplying  omissions,  by  adding 
immediately  on  their  announcement  new  facts  which  the  progress  of  discovery  may  bring 
to  light,  and  by  entirely  rewriting,  from  time  to  time,  such  articles  as  are  capable  of  being 
improved  by  reconstruction,  the  Editors  trust  tliat  the  work  may  not  only  preserve  its 
original  value,  but  that  it  may  even,  with  lapse  of  time,  grow  more  and  more  useful  to  the 
public  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  designed,  and  to  whose  judgment  it  is  now  submitted. 

FREDERICK  A.  P.  BARNARD, 
ARNOLD  GUYOT, 
New  York,  June,  1874.  Editors. 
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A. 


A,  tho  first  letter  of  all  known  phonctio  alphabets,  except 
the  Abyssinian  (or  Ethiopian),  in  which  it  forms  the  thir- 
teenth, and  tho  Kunic,  in  which  it  is  the  tenth.  The  cause 
of  its  being  plsiceil  at  tho  head  of  all  tho  principjil  luiropean 
and  Asiatiu  alphabets  is  not  certainly  known,  Imt  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tho  original  sound  of  the 
letter  (similar  to  that  of  our  a  iu/ar)  is  the  most  easily  form- 
ccl  of  all  the  vowi'ls.  requiring  fur  its  utterance  scarcely  any 
I'llnrt.  and  the  slightest  possible  change  in  the  position  of 
the  voc:il  organs,  except  simply  opening  the  mouth;  it  is 
accordingly  tho  first  sound  that  ehildreu  usually  utter,  .-l 
with  a  stroke  above  it  (a),  in  tho  ancient  Greek,  denoted 
the  first  numeral,  but  a  with  the  stroke  beneath  stood  for 
lOUO.  A  in  Latin  stands  for  oUO,  and  with  a  stroke  over 
{A)  for  ten  times  that  number  (or  .*>0(10).  A  is  also  used  to 
mark  a  note  in  Mrsic  (which  see).  A  is  fn-fjuenlly  used 
as  an  abbreviation.  (See  Aiihukviations.)  In  logie,  A  is 
the  i^ign  eiuptoyud  tu  deuute  a  universal  athriuativu  prop- 


osition. .1^  (or  "A  No.  1  ")  is  often  applied  in  niercaDtilo 
affairs  to  denote  any  article  uf  the  very  highest  class.  In 
registering  vessels.  ,1  designates  the  character  of  tlu'  hull 
of  the  vessel,  while  tho  figure  1  marks  the  etheieut  state 
of  her  anchors,  cables,  stores,  etc.  In  Latin.  A  stands  for 
HCveral  proper  names,  especially  for  tho  praMiomen  Atilns. 

A,  Ab,  ur  Abs,  a  Latin  narticle  signifying  "from," 
"  ofl'."  "away,"  and  forming  tne  prefix  of  a  multitude  of 
English  words,  as  tthdnrt,  to  "  lead  or  take  away  ;"  abstract, 
to  "  draw  away  or  from  ;"  avert,  to  '*  turn  away." 

Aa,  the  name  of  several  rivers  or  streams  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  llollaml.  Russia,  and  France.  It  is  supposed 
to  signify  "water,"  and  to  bo  etymologically  related  to  the 
Latin  aifua.  The  L-ehmdie  w<)rd  t«u-  "river"  is  A.  In 
Swedish  this  primitive  form  beeomes  rt.  and  in  Danish 
ua,  uiid  these  .<ylhil)les  become  wry  often  the  termination 
of  names  of  rivers  in  tho  threo  eountries  mentioned. 
Aaclty  or  Ach,  another  form  of  tho  same,  couslilutcs  a 


AACHEN— ABACUS. 


part  of  several  Koosraphieal  names,  as  Aachen  (tlie  Ger- 
man of  Aix-lo-Cbupellc),  lHherach,  etc. 

Aaehcii.     See  Aix-la-Chapklle. 

Aagescn  (Svenp),  {Sueno  Agonis),  wrote,  at  the  com- 
maud  of  Arflilii.*hn|.  Absulon  of  Lund,  at  the  close  of  tho 
Iwolltli  aiMl  in  the  ».eginninj,'ofrho  thirteenth  century,  ahis- 
torv  of  Dt'iimark  down  to  1187.  edited  by  S.J.  Stephanius, 
Sortie,  1612, uiukr  I ht-  title,'* Suenonis  Agonis  tilii  Opuscula." 

Aal'bor^  (i".r."  Eel  Castle"  or  "city"),  a  seaport  of 
Denmark,  in  Jutland,  on  the  south  phore  of  the  Lymiiord, 
through  whitli  vcs^jcIs  pass  into  the  Cattegat,  and  63  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Aarhuus.  The  number  of  vessels  arriving  here 
annually  amounts  to  about  400.     Top.  in  1870,  11,721. 

An'Irn,  n  t.iwn  of  AViirterabcrg.  on  the  Kocher,  48  miles 
by  rail  K.  N.  K.  of  Stuttgart.     Pop.  in  1S71,  6oi)2. 

An'li  Pasli'a  (Mkhemkd  Emin),  a  Turkish  statesman, 
was  born  in  IS15  at  Constantinople,  was  ajipointcd  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  Aug.  15,  1846,  which  position  he  filled 
three  times  within  the  period  from  1846  to  1H5.'I.  In  Dec. 
lR4.'>.ho  became  chancellor  of  the  divan,  in  1S4C  pasha,  and 
in  is:)2  for  the  first  time  grand  vizier,  which  j.usition  he 
afterwards  liebl  several  limes.  In  1855  he  represented  Tur- 
key at  the  conferences  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  signed  tho 
treaty  of  Paris  of  Mar.  30.  lS5fi.  In  May.  ISfil,  ho  pre- 
sided at  the  conference  of  Europeiin  powers  for  settling  the 
Rumanian  question.  In  1807,  while  tho  sultan  undertook 
a  tour  over  the  Continent,  Aali  Pasha  was  appointed  regent 
of  the  empire.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Cundia  to  set- 
tle tho  difheulties  on  that  island  amicably,  lie  was  also 
well  known  as  a  poet.     Died  Sept.  C,  1871. 

Aalten,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Guelder- 
lund.ou  tho  Aar,  lil)  miles  E.of  Arnhem.  Pop.  in  1867,0100. 

Aar,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  rising  in  tho  Grimsel  and 
Schreckhorn  Mountains  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  forms  the 
remarkable  fall  of  Handeck,  traverses  tho  lakes  of  Brienz 
and  Thun,  and  enters  the  Rhine  opposite  \Valdshut,  Length, 
175  miles.  It  is  navigable  from  Thun  to  its  mouth.  Aar 
is  also  tho  name  of  several  rivers  of  Germany. 

Aa'raUf  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  Aargau,  on 
the  river  Aar,  03  miles  by  railway  \V.  of  Ziirich.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  mathematical  in- 
struments, etc.  In  1798  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Helvetic 
republic.     {See  SwiTZEHLAND.)     Pop.  in  1870,  5449. 

AartI- Vark,  i'.  €.  "  earth-pig"  {Orycte/opna  Cajien'sis), 
an  animal  of  tho  class 
Mammalia,  order  Eden- 
tata, abounds  in  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  a  planti- 
grade, is  about  five  feet 
long,  inclurling  the  tail, 
burrows  in  the  ground  if 
pursued,  and  quickly  en- 
ters so  far  that  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  pursuer. 
It  feeds  on  ants,  seeking 
its  prey  by  night ;  it  read- 
ily breaks  down  the  walls 
of  the  ant-hills,  catching  Aard-Vark. 

the  insects  with  its  long  prehensile  and  slimy  tongue.     Its 
flesh  is  often  used  as  food. 

Aard-Wolf,  i.o.  **  earth-wolf"  (Pro/'e^es  crista' tns),  ^ 
carnivorous  digiligradc  quadruped  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
is  a  native  of  Caffraria.  It  is  about  equal  in  size  to  a  fox, 
and  resembles  a  hyrcna  in  structure  and  other  respects,  hav- 
ing the  fore  legs  longer  than  the  hind  legs.  It  is  called 
carth-woIf  because  it  digs  burrows  or  holes  in  the  ground, 
in  whicli  it  passes  tho  day.  It  is  considered  by  some  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  hyicna  and  the  dog. 

Aar'^aii  [Fr.  Anvfjavic],  a  canton  in  the  N.  part  of 
Switzerland,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Germany,  on  tho  E. 
bj*  Zurioh.  on  tho  S.  by  Lucerne,  and  on  tho  W.  by  Basel 
and  Solothurn.  Aren.  .')43  square  miles.  The  chief  rivers 
are  tlu'  Aar  und  the  I.immat.  It  consists  chiefly  of  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  hills.  Emit  of  all  kinds  is  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  many  cattle  arc  raised  here.  It  has 
important  cotton  fat^tories.  There  arc  mineral  springs 
at  Baden  and  Schinznaeh.  In  1S71  the  population  was 
198.87;t.  of  whom  107,703  were  Protestants.  89. ISO  Roman 
Catholics,  449  belonged  to  other  Christian  churches,  and 
1541  were  Jews.  The  canton  wns  organized  in  1S03.  The 
constitution  is  dated  from  1841,  and  was  revised  in  1852 
and  in  1862.  The  income  in  1867  amounted  to  2.046.085 
francs,  tho  expenses  to  2,581,685  francs,  and  the  debt  wos 
estimated  at  1,000,000  francs.  It  contributes  14,762  men 
to  the  federal  army.  Capital,  Aarau.  (See  MUller,  "  Der 
Aargau."  1870.) 

Aar'huus,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  on  the  E,  coast  of 
Jutland,  on  the  Cattegat,  37  miles  S.  E.  of  Viborg.     It  has 


a  cathedral,  a  museum,  a  library,  and  various  manufacto- 
ries.     Pop.  in  1870,  15,025. 

Aar'on  [Ilcb.  ]nnX],  tho  first  high  priest  of  the  Israel- 
ites, was  a  der^eendnnt  of  Levi,  probably  in  tho  eighth  or 
ninth  generation.  Ho  was  three  years  older  than  his  brother 
Moses  (Ex.  vii.  7).  and  apparently  (Ex.  ii.  4)  somo  years 
younger  than  their  sister  Miriam.  An  impulsive  and  elo- 
quent man,  ho  was  appointed  spokesman  to  Moses,  whom 
ho  assisted  in  the  deliverance  of  tho  Israelites  from  tho 
bondage  in  Egypt.  lie  died  on  Mount  llor,  which  is  still 
called  tho  "Mountain  of  Aaron,"  and  was  succeeded  in  tho 
priestliood  by  his  sou  Elcazar. 

Aaron  {SAMrEL),a  Baptist  minister  and  educator,  born 
in  ISOO  at  New  Britain,  Pa.,  was  ordained  in  1820,  and 
held  pastorates  at  New  Britain  and  Norristown,  Pa.,  and 
at  Burlington  and  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  Ho  also  gained 
great  reputation  as  a  teacher  in  various  schools,  especially 
at  Trcemount  Seminary,  near  Norristown,  and  tho  Mount 
Holly  Institute.  He  was  the  author  of  various  text-books. 
Died  April  11,  1865. 

Aar'sons,  or  Aarsscns,  van  (Franciscus),  born  at 
The  Hague  in  1572,  was  tho  son  of  Iho  Dutch  statesman 
Cornells  van  Aarsens  (1543-1024).  Tho  younger  Van 
Aarscns  was  sent  to  tho  court  of  Franco  as  resident  in  1598, 
and  as  ambassador  in  1009  and  in  1627;  to  Venice  from 
1609  to  1015,  and  again  in  1019;  to  England  in  1020  and 
in  1040,  when  ho  negotiated  the  marriage  between  tho 
prince  of  Orange  (William  II.  of  Nassau)  and  the  princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  England.     Died  in  1641. 

Aa'sen  (Ivau  Andreas),  a  Norwegian  writer,  born 
Aug.  5,  1813,  at  Orsteen,  was  at  first  a  school-teacher,  l)ut 
subsequently  devoted  himself  wholly  to  tho  study  of  tho 
Norwegian  dialects.  Ho  was  supported  in  this  stuily  by 
tho  Droiitheim  Association  of  Scienees,  which  furnished 
him  the  means  of  visiting  all  parts  of  tho  country.  Ho 
wrote  "  Det  Norske  folkcsprogs  grammatik  "  (1848),  "  Ord- 
bog  over  det  Norske  folkesprog"  (1852;  new  and  much 
improved  ed.  1873),  and  "Norske  ordsprog"  (1850). 

Aas'vicr  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  islands  under 
the  Arctic  polar  circle,  about  10  miles  from  the  Norwegian 
coast,  which  until  recently  were  entirely  unnoticed.  Tho 
owner  leased  them  for  a  small  price  to  two  poor  fishermen. 
At  present  tbey  are  one  of  tho  most  im])ortant  fishing- 
places  in  Europe.  About  Dec.  10,  when  the  herrings  arrive, 
over  10,000  fishermen  come  here,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
catch  about  200,000  kegs  of  herrings.  From  Jan.  1  to  Dec. 
1  the  islands  are  almost  deserted,  being  inhabited  by  only 
a  few  families. 

Ab,  tho  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  and 
the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

Abab^'dC)  a  village  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  tho  east  bank 
of  the  Nile,  8  miles  S.  of  Beni  Hassan.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  tho  ancient  Antinoe  (or  Autiuoopolis).  a  city  built 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian  (or  Adrian)  in  honor  of  his  favor- 
ite AntinoUs. 

Ababdchy  a  negro  tribe  of  nomads  in  Upper  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  arc  chiefly  employed  as  guides  through  the 
deserts. 

Ab'aca,  or  Manila  Hemp,  is  the  fibre  of  the  leaf- 
stalk of  a  species  of  plantain  {Mu'sa  troglodyta'rum^  other- 
wise called  Mu'sn  iex'tih'^),  growing  abundantly  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  from  which  many  thousand  tons  are 
annually  exported.  Of  the  fibres  of  this  tree  a  cordage  is 
made  which  has  the  property  of  floating  on  water;  sea- 
water  does  not  rot  it,  and  it  therefore  requires  no  tarring. 
A  portion  of  the  fibre  which  is  fine  and  white  is  manufae- 
tured  into  a  kind  of  linen.  It  is  an  excellent  material  for 
paper. 

Aback',  in  sea-language,  denotes  the  position  of  tho 
sails  when  laid  flat  against  the  mast,  cither  by  the  force 
of  the  wind  or  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  some  imminent 
danger. 

Ab'aco,  or  Great  Abaco,  the  largest  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  is  SO  miles  long,  its  N.  E.  point  being  in  lat  26*^ 
18'  N.,  ion.  70°  57'  W.  Area,  about  96  square  miles.  Carle- 
ton  is  the  cliief  town,  and  its  southern  point  is  in  lat. 
25°  51'  N.,  Ion.  77°  09'  W.  Littlu  Abaco  lies  W.  of  the 
northern  part  of  Abaco. 

Ab'acot,  an  antique  cap  of  state,  worn  formerly  by 
the  kings  of  England.  It  was  made  in  tho  shape  of  a 
double  crown. 

Ab'acus  [Gr.  a^af,  gen.  a^axo?],  a  calculating  instru- 
ment which  was  used  in  mercantile  transactions  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  sometimes  used  In 
schools  by  the  moderns.  One  form  common  in  the  U.  S. 
for  teaohing  children  addition  and  multiplication  consists 
of  a  frame  somewhat  like  that  of  a  slate,  with  twelve 
wires  running  through  it,  and  twelve  beads  or  small  balls 
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on  each  wire.    Ab'acus  Pythagor'icua  was  anciently  a  name 
for  the  multiplication  table.      In  architecture,  n},nrv:  =ig- 


Doric  Abacus. 


Corinthian  Abacus. 


])laccd  between  the  en- 
tablature and  the  capi- 
tal of  a  culuuin.  Tiic 
old  Ionic  as  well  as  tlie 
Tuscan  abacus  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Doric  (as  here 
represented),  but  the  new 
Ionic  resembles  the  Co- 
rinthian. 

Abad,  an  affix  of 
Persian  origin,  signify- 
ing "abode,"  and  occur- 
ring in  the  names  of 
many  cities  in  the  East; 
as  ILjderdhdd,  the  "  abode  or  eity  of  Hyder." 

Abad'  is  also  the  name  of  several  kings  who  reigned 
in  Moorish  Spain.  Aljud  I.  was  the  first  Moslem  king  of 
Seville.  He  began  to  reign  in  102lj,  and  died  in  11)42. 
Ahad  III.,  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  died  in  1095. 

Abad'don,  a  Hebrew  name  applied  to  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit ;  the  same  as  the  Asmodeus  of  Tobit  iii.  8, 
and  the  ApoUyon  of  Rev.  ix.  11. 

Abaft^  a  sea-term  signifying  at  or  towards  the  stern  of 
a  vessel. 

Abaiss^,  or  Abaissed  {i.  e.  "lowered"),  a  term  in 
heraldry  applied  to  aiiy  armorial  figure  when  it  is  de- 
pressed or  placed  below  the  centre  of  the  shield. 

Ab''aiia9  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus 
mentioned  in  the  liiblo  (2  Kings  v.  12).  Its  identification 
with  the  modern  liarada  is  now  generally  accepted.  (See 
Pouter's  "Five  Years  in  Damascus,"  1855.) 

Abancay'»  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  department  of  Cuzco, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Abancay,  74  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Cuzco.  It  has  large  sugar-refineries.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  5000. 

Abancourt,  d'  (Charles  Frerot),  a  distinguished 
French  engineer,  born  in  Paris,  resided  many  years  in 
Turkey  in  the  employ  of  tlie  French  government.  Several 
of  the  maps  of  Eastern  Europe  prepared  by  him  have  a 
high  reputation.     Died  at  Munich  in  1801, 

Abancourt,  d'  (Ciiaules  Xavier  Joseph  Franque- 
vii.le),  a  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  was  born  at 
Duuai  in  1758.  Ho  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Calonne. 
He  was  massacred  at  Versailles  Sept.  9,  1792. 

Aban''donmeiit  [from  the  Fr.  abandonncr'\,  in  law,  is 
usLd  in  several  senses,  depending  upon  the  subject  to  which 
it  is  applied ; 

1.  In  Insurnuce. — In  this  branch  of  the  law  it  is  applied 
to  recovery  by  the  insured  in  case  of  loss.  Loss  is  either  total 
or  partial.  In  certain  cases  of  partial  loss  the  insured  may, 
at  his  election,  transfer  the  entire  property  to  the  insurers, 
and  claim  a  total  loss.  Tbe  insurers  would  thus  become 
the  owners  of  the  ])roperty  in  its  impaired  condition.  This 
act  is  abandonment,  and  the  "total  loss"  thus  occasioned 
is  termed  constructive.  It  is  applicable  particularly  to 
marine  insurance.  The  subject  is  governed  by  rules  dififer- 
ing  somewhat  in  England  and  in  America.  The  general 
principle  is,  that  a  serious  injury  must  have  happened  by  a 
marine  peril  to  the  ship  or  cargo  (the  value  must  have  usu- 
ally been  diminished  more  than  one-half),  or  the  purposes 
of  the  voyage  as  to  the  shi]j  must  have  been  substantially 
defeated,  as  in  the  ease  of  an  embargo  for  an  indefinite 
time.  The  act  of  abandonment  must  be  exercised  not  upon 
mere  conjecture,  but  upon  credible  information,  and  with- 
out delay.     No  particular  fi>rm  is  necessary. 

2.  As  to  /'ciHtnuil  Prt)j)crti/. — An  owner  may  east  away 
or  othcrwisij  relinquish  personal  property,  so  as  to  cause 
his  ownership  to  cease.  This  may  readily  occur  in  tlie  case 
of  property  at  sea.  The  intent  is  a  ])rinci])al  subje(-t  of 
inquiry.  Property  in  this  condition  is  otherwise  called 
"  derelict." 

3.  lical  Estate. — Abandonment  in  this  branch  of  the  law 
applies  to  incorporeal  rights,  such  as  easements.  There  can 
be  no  abandonment  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  itself.  This 
must  be  ])arted  with  by  some  recognized  mode  of  convey- 
ance, such  as  a  deed,  or  the  principle  of  estopjiel  must  be 
invoked  or  the  rules  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

4.  In  the  legal  relation  of  husbanil  and  wife  the  word 
abandonment  is  frequently  employed  as  an  ecjuivalent  to 
desertion.     It  is  in  some  instances  defined  liy  statute, 

Abar'ca  (Joaquin),  a  Spanish  bishoj)  and  leader  of  the 
absolutist  party,  born  in  1780,  was,  on  account  of  his  zeal- 
ous advocacy  of  the  ]irinciples  of  absolutism,  made  a  bishop 
by  Ferdinand  VII.  Subsequently  he  became  prime  minister 
of  Don  Carlos,  but  after  a  time  fell  into  diijfavur  fur  being 


too  moderate.    He  was  banished,  and  died  in  1844  in  a  con- 
vent near  Turin,  Italy. 

Aba'riin  (meaning  "regions  beyond"),  a  mountain- 
range  of  Moab.  on  the  E.  side  of  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxvii.  12  and  elsewhere.  Pisgah  is 
either  the  same  as  Abarim  or  a  part  of  it.  This  line  of 
mountains  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  that  4000  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea. 
As  seen  from  Jericho  or  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  summit  of 
the  range  is  apparently  almost  level.  Hut  recent  explorers 
report  considerable  inequalities  of  surface.  The  highest  of 
the  peaks,  still  called  Mount  Neba  or  Nebbeh,  is  thought  to 
be  tbe  Nebo  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Laud  of  Promise 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4). 

Abascal'  (Jose  Fernando),  a  Spanish  commander, 
born  at  Oviedo  in  174:j.  He  entered  the  army  in  1702. 
served  against  the  French  and  the  English,  became  iiilend- 
ant  of  New  Galicia,  and  in  1S04  was  appointed  viecroy  of 
Peru.  He  was  an  able  and  popular  ruler,  and  acc.mipli.shed 
much  for  the  people  of  Peru.  In  1812  he  was  made  ii  mar- 
quis. He  was  recalled  in  1810.  Died  at  Madrid  June  '^0, 
1821. 

Abatement  [from  the  Fr.  abaitre,  to  "strike  away"] 
is  a  legal  term  applied  in  various  branches  of  the  law. 

1.  1'itlc  to  Real  Estate. — Here  it  refers  to  the  wrongful 
entry  of  a  stranger  upon  land  after  an  ancestor's  death,  and 
before  the  entry  of  an  heir  or  devisee,  and  thus  keeping 
him  out  of  possession.  The  wrong-doer  is  termed  an 
abator. 

2.  A'ut'nancen. — In  this  case  it  means  the  act  of  destroy- 
ing or  removing  a  nuisance,  which  may  take  place  without 
legal  process.  No  unnecessary  damage  must  occur,  and  the 
act  must  be  done  without  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

3.  In  respect  to  legacies  and  creditors'  claims  tlie  word 
means  a  proportionate  reduction  of  them  where  there  are 
not  sufficient  assets  to  make  full  jtayraent. 

4.  In  actions  the  word  has  two  significations:  (1.)  In 
respect  to  pleadings.  A  defendant  may  assert  by  a  *'])lea 
in  abatement"  that  the  plaintiff's  action  ought  to  cease  by 
reason  of  some  informality  or  irregularity.  It  is  called  a 
dilatory  plea,  because  it  does  not  meet  the  ease  upon  tlie 
merits.  Such  pleas  are  not  favored  in  modern  law,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  confine  them  by  statute  within  nar- 
row limits.  If  the  cause  is  abated  on  such  grounds,  a  new 
action  may  be  brought.  (2.)  In  respect  to  thri  termination 
of  a  litigation  by  the  occurrence  of  some  event  during  its 
progress,  such  as  the  death  or  disability  of  a  party.  In  a 
court  of  law  the  regular  effect  of  the  deatli  of  a  party  was 
to  cause  the  action  to  abate  altogether.  In  a  suit  in  equity 
proceedings  were  suspended,  and  might  be  revived  by  es- 
tablished methods.  Similar  rules  were  applied  to  disabili- 
ties, such  as  the  marriage  of  a  iVmale  party  to  an  action. 
The  effect  of  this  doctrine  is  largely  modilied  in  codes  of 
procedure  in  this  country,  and  in  England  by  the  *' Com- 
mon-La\v  Procedure"  act.  Under  these  statutory  regula- 
tions an  action  may,  after  the  death  of  a  ]»arty,  be  con- 
tinued by  or  against  his  representatives,  on  motion  to  the 
court  in  which  the  action  is  pending.  The  application  is 
subject  to  regulations  to  prevent  unnecessary  delay.  There 
are  certain  actions  in  which  there  can  be  no  revival.  .An 
instance  is  that  of  a  cause  of  action  for  a  personal  wrong 
(tort).  This  is  said  to  "die  with  the  person."  In  other 
words,  it  cannot  be  prosecuted  by  or  against  the  executois 
or  administrators  of  a  party  sustaining  or  inflicting  the 
wrong.  T.  W.  Dwn^iiT. 

Abatement)  in  heraldry,  denotes  symbols  of  disgrace 
introduced  into  a  coat-of-arms  ;  these  are  scarcely  mentioned 
by  any  heraldic  writers  excej)!  tbe  English.  A  del/  teunti  is 
the  sign  of  a  revoked  challenge;  a  poiitt-ti-poiiit  denotes  a 
cowani ;  a  f/nsset  shu'ster  denotes  drunkenness. 

Abattis,  or  Abatis  [Fr.],  in  fortification,  a  bulwark  or 
obstruction  formed  by  trees  felled  and  placed  side  by  side, 
so  that  their  tops  are  directed  towards  the  enemy.  S<)nu-- 
times  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  cut  ofl"  and  sharpened. 

Abattoir,  a  public  establishment  in  which  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.  are  killed  with  such  sanitary  arrangements  as  will  gnurd 
the  population  of  a  city  against  the  nuisances  ul'  private 
slaughter-houses.  This  improvement  originated  in  Paris 
in  1807.  The  principal  abattoirs  for  the  city  of  New  York 
are  near  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  Battiita  [It.],  a  term  in  music  signifying  in  strict 
or  measured  time. 

Aba-I'jvar,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  by  the 
counties  nf  Zips,  Saros,  Zemplin,  Torna,  and  Uorsod.  Area, 
lioy  square  miles.  The  country  consists  entirely  of  jiic- 
turesque  mountains.  The  soil,  which  is  very  fertile,  yields 
wine  in  abundance.  (nild,  silver,  iron,  and  copper  are 
found  here.     Pop.  in  18Gi»,  Hifsflf.f).     Chief  f.>wn.  Kasrb.iti. 

Abauzit  (Fikmin),  acelebratcd  French  Protestant  pliil 
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osophcr  anJ  mathematician,  was  born  at  Uzes,  I^anguedoc, 
Nov.  II,  10711,  was  educateil  at  Geneva,  travelled  iu  Eng- 
land and  Hulland,  and  wrote  several  works  on  theology,  an- 
tiquities, cte.  He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Sir 
laaao  Newton,  who  esteemed  him  highly,  and  he  was  pro- 
foundly vorsed  in  many  hriiuches  of  learning  and  science. 
Died  in  (jeneva  Mar.  -'0,  1767. 

Abbadie  (JAt-gnEs),  D.  D.,  a  French  Protestant  di- 
vine, boru  in  H^arn  in  16j8.  He  removed  to  England 
ill  HkSS,  preached  in  London,  and  became  dean  of  Killaloe 
in  Ireland.  His  chief  work  is  a  "Treatise  on  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Keligi.in"(in  French,  2  vols.,  1084).  which 
woa  received  wi:h  fuvnr  by  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholi'.'s.     Died  in  London  Nov.  7,  1727. 

Abbadie,  d'  (Axtoixe  and  Arnocld  Miciirl),  two 
brothers  and  French  travellers,  horn  in  Dublin  in  1810  and 
llflj,  XTho  explored  Abyssinia  and  Upper  Egypt  between 
lS3Saud  ISiS,  travelled  up  the  White  Nile,  and  even  visited 
Darfoor.  Their  more  important  works  are  "  Nouvclles  du 
haul  tieuve  Illanc,"  **  Note  sur  la  route  du  Darlour,"  "  Sur 
les  ncgrcs  Yambo,"  "G6odesio  d'Kthiopic,"  etc.  (1860-63), 
and  "  l>ouze  ans  dans  la  Haute-Ethiopie"  (2  vols..  1S68). 
Their  collection  of  Ethiopic  and  Amharic  nianu.icripts, 
numbering  2'ii^  was  until  recently  the  largest  collection  in 
Eurojjo. 

Abbandonamen'te  fit.],  in  music,  signifies  "with 
self-abandon  men  t,"  despondingly. 

Abbas',  or.  more  fully.  Abbas-Ibn-Abd-il-Moot'- 
talib,  a  paternal  uncle  of  Mohammed,  and  the  ancestor  of 
the  dynasty  of  .^bbassides.  was  born  at  Mecca  about  6(10 
A.  D.  He  fought  against  Mohammed  at  the  battle  of  ilcdr, 
but  was  afterwards  converted,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  that  prophet. 

Abbas  I.y  or  ShTth  Abbas,  surnamed  the  Orkvt,  a 
king  of  Persia,  born  iu  1 J  J7,  was  a  son  of  Mohammed  Mirza. 
Ho  began  to  reign  about  loSi,  aud  distinguished  himself  by 
his  ability  and  energy.  In  1005  he  defo.ited  the  Turks  in  a 
great  battle,  and  recovered  the  Persian  provinces  which  they 
bad  occupied.     Died  in  102S. 

Abbas-. >Iir'za,  a  son  of  Fatah  Ali  Shah,  king  of 
Persia,  was  born  iu  1783.  He  commanded  the  Persian 
army  which  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  1811.  He  was 
a  prince  of  superior  talents,  and  ]iromoted  the  introduction 
of  I'juropean  culture  and  military  tactics  into  Persia.  He 
i|ied  before  his  father,  in  1833. 

AbbSs  Pasha,  viceroy  of  Egypt  (the  third  of  the  pres- 
ent dynasty),  agrand.^onof  Mchcmet  Ali,  was  born  at  Ycdda, 
in  Arabia,  in  1813.  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
Nov.  y-IO.  184S,  and  died  in  July,  1854.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  uncle.  Said  Pasha. 

Abbassides  (pronounced  ab-has'sidz;  sing.  Abas** 
side,  ab-bas'sid),  or  Abbasides  [Lat.  Abbanifife;  called 
by  the  Arabs  Bkni  Abhas.  i.  c.  ''sons  or  descendants  of 
Abbas'*],  the  name  of  a  celebrated  dynasty  of  caliphs  who 
reigned  at  Damascus,  and  afterwards  at  Bagdad,  from  702 
to  1253  .\.  ]>.  They  trnced  their  genealogy  to  Abbas,  the 
uncle  of  Mohammed.  To  this  dynasty  belonged  the  caliphs 
Harun-al-Rashid  and  Al-Mamun. 

Abbatu'cci  (Carlo,  or  Chari-ks),  a  Corsican  general, 
born  in  1771.  He  served  in  the  French  army  under  the 
republic,  aud  was  killed  at  Huningue  in  1796. 

Abbalticci  (Chari-es),  a  son  of  .Jean  Charles,  born  in 
1816,  bicume  Hn<ier  Napoleon  III.  counsellor  of  state,  and 
w.i.s  in  dune,  1S72.  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  as  the 
candidate  of  the  lionapartist  party. 

Abbatueci  (tJiAroMo  Pietro,  or  Jacqdes  Pierre),  a 
Corsican,  born  in  1726,  became  a  general  of  division  in  the 
French  service.     Hied  in  1812. 

Abbatueci  (Jacqi-es  Pierre  Charles),  a  French  law- 
yer, a  iiopliew  of  Carlo,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Corsica 
in  17'.'1.  iL?bceamoin  1848  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
appointed  him  minister  of  justice  in  1S52.     Died  in  1857. 

Abbatueci  (.Skverin),  son  of  .lean  Charles,  was  in 
1871  elected  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  Au- 
gust resigned  his  seat  in  order  to  give  to  Rouhcr,  the  leader 
of  the  Ronapartist  party,  an  opportunity  to  be  elected. 

Abb^,  A'ba',  a  French  term  formerly  applied  to  ecclesi- 
astics and  students  of  theology  who  were  supported  by  the 
revenue  of  monasteries.  They  often  devoted  themselves 
to  literary  pursuits  or  wore  employed  as  tutors  in  wealthy 
families.  Before  the  Revolution  the  king  had  the  power 
to  nominate  225  abb/n  commendatat res, -vr^iose  offices  were 
sinecures.     (Sec  Abbot.) 

Abbpoku'ta,  or  Abbekuta  d'.  e.  "  under  the  rock  "), 
a  large  town  (if  Western  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Yorrulia  or  Yarriba,  is  built  on  granite  hills  around 
a  rock  250  feet  high,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 


OgooD  River,  120  miles  N.W.  of  Benin.  The  negro  bishop 
Crowlher  has  established  a  newspaper  here  in  the  Egba  lan- 
guage; the  number  of  Christians  is  estimated  at  2UliO.  It 
was  founded  in  1S25  by  some  fugitives,  and  has  rapidly  in- 
creased.    Pop.  estimated  at  150,000. 

Ab'bess  [Lat.  abbatiVm],  the  superior  of  a  convent  of 
women,  corresponding  in  rank  and  authority  to  an  abbot, 
except  that  she  cannot  exercise  the  functions  of  the  priest- 
hoo(|. 

Abbeville,  Sb'vcl'.  a  fortified  city  of  France,  situated 
on  the  river  Somme.  in  the  department  of  ^omme,  on  the 
Northern  Railway,  36  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Amiens.  It 
c()n tains  a  fine  cathedral  and  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloths,  etc.  Abbeville  has  in  late  \ears  been  made  famous 
by  the  discovery  of  many  interesting  relics  of  pre-historic 
man  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  at  that  place.  Pop.  in 
1806.  19,385. 

Ab'beville,  a  county  in  the  W..N.  W.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  Georgia.  Area,  9G0  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  AV.  by  the  Savannah  River,  and  on  the 
N.  K.  by  the  Saluda,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Greenville 
and  Columbia  R.  R.  Generally  fertile  and  well  watered. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  county.  Cattle,  grain,  cotton,  and 
wool  arc  raised.     Pop.  31,129.     Capital,  Abbeville. 

Abbeville,  the  capital  of  Henry  co.,  Ala.,  finely  situ- 
ated 3  miles  from  \"attauabbee  Creek  and  100  miles  S.  E. 
of  Montgomery.  It  has  two  churches,  one  academy,  and 
one  weekly  paper.      Pop.  of  township,  1267. 

M.  A.  Sheehan,  Ed.  "  Hexrv  Coixty  Register." 

Abbeville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  AVilcox  co.,  Ga. 

AbbeviHe,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Vermilion  parish. 
La.     It  lins  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  545. 

Abbeville,  a  post-village  of  Lafayette  co..  Miss.,  on 
the  Central  Mississippi  R.  R.,  56  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Grenada. 

Abbeville,  the  capital  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C,  is  97 
miU's  W.  by  N.  of  Columbia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Green- 
ville and  Columbia  R.  R.  It  has  some  manufactures,  a  male 
and  female  academy,  three  schools,  five  ciiurches,  a  library, 
two  newspapers,  a  Bible  society,  and  various  public  build- 
ings.    Pop.  of  Abbeville  township,  liO.'U. 

J.  C.  IIlmi'IIILL.  En.  **MKrnrM.*' 

Abbey  (Richard),  a  Methodist  clergyman  and  author, 
born  in  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y..  Nov.  16,  1805,  removed  to 
Illinois  in  1S16,  and  to  Natchez.  Jliss..  in  1S25.  In  1844 
he  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  is 
now  (187;J)  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  has  been  an  ex- 
tensive newspaper  and  review  writer.  His  first  book, 
'*  Letters  to  Bishop  Green  on  Apostolic  Succession,"  was 
published  in  1853,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  "  End  of 
the  Apostolic  Succession,"  a  written  debate  with  Yerger 
and  Sniedes  on  High-Church  doctrines.  His  "Ecclesiasti- 
cal Constitution"  was  published  in  1856,  "Creed  of  All 
^Men,"  against  deism,  appeared  in  1855,  "  Church  and  Min- 
istry" in  1859,  and  "  Diuturnity "  in  1866.  In  1868  he 
jiubiished  anonymously  "Ecce  Eeclesia."  and  in  1872  "The 
City  of  (iod  and  (he  Church-Makers."  He  has  also  pub- 
lished "Baptismal  Demonstrations,""  Divine  .Assessment,'* 
"Strictures  on  Church  Government,"  "The  Divine  Call  to 
the  Ministry."  etc.  In  1858  he  was  elected  financial  secre- 
tary of  the  Southern  Methodist  Publishing  House. 

Abbia'ti  (Philippu),  a  skilful  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Milan  in  1640:  died  in  1715. 

Abbitib'bie,  or  Abbitib'be,  a  lake,  river,  and  trad- 
ing station  in  British  North  Amciica,  near  Jamts's  Bay, 
into  which  the  river  flows. 

Abbon  the  Crooked  (in  Latin,  Al'bo  Cc/jiuum),  a 
French  monk  of  St.-Germain-des-Pres,  described  the  siege 
of  Paris  by  the  Northmen  (885-887)  in  an  epic  poem  which 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  Guizot.     Died  in  923. 

Abbon  of  Fleury  [in  Latin,  Ab'bo  Ffon'ttrei/HiH],  an 
eminent  French  monk,  born  near  Orleans  in  945,  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  became  abbot  of 
Fleury.     Died  in  1004. 

Ab'bot  [Lat.  nb'ban;  Fr.  abbe;  from  the  Hebrew  abba, 
"  father  "].  the  superior  of  a  convent  or  monastery,  and  an 
ecclesiastic  of  high  rank  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church. 
Abbots  were  ranked  as  prelates  of  the  Church  next  to  the 
bishops,  and  had  the  right  to  vote  or  speak  in  the  general 
councils.  In  England  there  were  formerly  a  number  of 
mitred  abbots,  who  sat  and  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Abbot,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co..  Me.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  carriages,  etc.     Pop.  712. 

Abbot,  a  township  of  Potter  co..  Pa.     Pop.  534. 

Abbot  of  illisrule*  or  Abbot  of  Fools,  called  in 
Scotland  the  "Abbot  of  Unreason."  a  title  given  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  master  of  revels,  and  especially  to  the 
person  ajipointcd  to  preside  over  Christmas  festivities. 


ABBOT— ABBOTT. 


Abbot  (Abiel),  D.D.,  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  17, 
1770,  graduated  .at  H.arvard  in  1792,  was  a  Congregational 
minister  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  (1795-1803),  and  in  licvcrly, 
Mass.,  until  1S27,  when  he  sailed  for  Cuba.  Died  of  yellow 
fever  at  Statcn  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  182S.  His  ••  Letters 
from  Cuba"  (1829),  and  a  volume  of  his  sermons  (1831),  with 
a  memoir,  have  been  published. 

Abbot  (Abiel),  D.D.,  born  at  Wilton,  N.  II.,  Dec.  14, 
1765,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1787.  He  studieil  theology, 
was  tutor  at  Harvard  (1794-95),  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Coventry,  Conn.  (1795-1811),  and  of  the 
Unitarian  church.  Peterborough,  N.  H.  (1827-48).  He 
published  a  "History  of  Andover,"  Mass.  (1829),  etc. 
Died  Jan.  31,  1859. 

Abbot  (Bexjami.n),  LL.D.,  an  eminent  teacher,  was 
born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  1762,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1788.  lie  was  principal  of  Thillips 
Academy  at  E.xeter,  N.  H.,  for  fifty  years  (till  1838). 
Among  his  pupils  were  Daniel  AVebster,  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  Edward  Everett,  Lewis  Cass,  Jared  Sparks,  and 
George  Bancroft.  Of  fine  character  and  courtly  inauuers, 
he  had  great  power  over  his  pupils.    He  died  Oct.  25,  1849. 

Abbot  (CHAni.Es),  LoRii  Coi.che.ster,  born  Oct.  14,  1757, 
Speaker  of  the  IJritish  House  of  Commons  (1802-17),  was 
made  peer  in  1817,  and  died  May  8,  1829. 

Abbot  (Ezra),  born  in  .Jackson,  Me.,  April  29,  1819, 
graduateil  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1840,  became  in  1856  as- 
sistant lilirariau  in  Harvard  College,  in  1872  professor  of 
New  Testament  eriticisra  and  interpretation  in  the  Cam- 
bridge.Divinity  .School;  published  "  Literature  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life"  (1864-71).  He  has  also  served  as 
assistant  and  editor  of  such  works  as  Norton's  **  Gospels," 
Hackett's  revision  of  Smith's  "  Bible  Dictionary,"  Noyes' 
"New  Testament,"  and  Hudson's  "Concordance."  He 
has  also  pulilishcd  many  review  articles,  etc. 

Abbot  (Francis  Ei.lingwood),  born  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  6,  1836,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  was  (1870-73) 
editor  of  the  "  Inde.x,"  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Free  Religion.  He  also  published  articles  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Space  and  Time,"  "The  Conditioned  and 
the  Unconditioned,"  "  Philosophical  Biology,"  etc.,  in  the 
"  North  American  Review"  and  other  periodicals. 

Abbot  ((Jeorge),  D.  D.,  born  in  Surrey  Oct.  29,  1562, 
was  educated  at  O.tford.  He  became  bishop  of  London  in 
1610,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Jan.,  1611.  He  was 
noted  for  his  liberal  jirinciples.  and  was  a  rival  or  oppo- 
nent of  Laud.     Died  Aug.  4,  1633. 

Abbot  (GoRiiAM  Difm.mer),  LL.D.,  a  younger  brother 
of  Jacob  Abbott,  was  born  Sept.  3,  180S,  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1826,  and  took  a  jiart  of  the  theologi- 
cal course  at  Andover  in  the  class  which  graduated  in  1831. 
He  was  pastor  for  three  years  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and 
for  thirteen  years  principal  of  the  Spingler  Institute  in 
New  York  City.  He  has  published  "  The  Family  at  Home," 
"  Nathan  Diokerman,"  "  Mexico  and  the  U.  S."  (1869),  and 
other  works.     Died  July  31,  1874. 

Abbot  (HiiXRV  L.),  an  American  officer,  born  Aug.  13, 
1831,  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  graduated  at  West  Point  1854, 
major  of  engineers  Nov.  11,  1865,  served  as  assistant  on 
Pacific  R.  R.  surveys,  1854-57,  and  was  associated  with 
{icneral  Humphreys  on  the  hydrographic  survey  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi,  1857-61,  the  results  being  set  forth 
in  an  elaborate  report,  "  Physics  and  Ilydraulies  of  the 
Mississippi  River."  In  the  civil  war  served  in  the  Manas- 
sas campaign,  1861 ;  engaged  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Bull 
Run  (wounded  and  brevet  captain)  ;  in  the  construction 
of  the  defences  of  Washington,  1861-62;  in  the  Virginia 
Peninsula,  1862  ;  engaged  at  Y'orktown  (brevet  major)  and 
the  Seven  Days'  operations  before  Richmond;  as  chief  to- 
pographical engineer  of  Banks's  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  186'2-63;  as  colonel  of  the  First  Connecticut  Ar- 
tillery Volunteers,  in  commaml  of  siege  artillery  before 
Petersburg,  1864-65  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel  U.  S.  A., 
and  brevet  brigadier-general  U.  S.  V.):  engaged  in  various 
actions;  as  chief  of  artillery  of  expedition  to  F'ort  F'isher, 
1865;  and  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  defences  of 
Washington,  1863-05.  Brevet  colonel  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral U.  S.  A.  Mar.  13,  1865,  and  brevet  major-general 
V.  S.  V.  Since  the  war  ho  has  been  su|ierintending  do- 
fences  and  in  command  of  engineer  li:illalion  and  torpedo 
school  of  jiractico  at  Willet's  Point,  N.  V.,  member  of  en- 
gineer boards,  and  observer  on  solar  ecliiiso  expedition  to 
Sicily,  1870-71.  Ho  is  the  author  of  professional  papers, 
and  a  member  of  American  Academy  of  Sciences  and  other 
as3ocialion;\  G.  W.  Ciii.i.uM. 

.\bbot  (.loEi.),  Dr.     Sec  Appendix. 

Abbot  (RonERT),  D.  D.,  a  lr;uned  English  bishop,  a 
brother  of  Archbishop  George  Abbot,  wi'.s  born  in  U60. 
Uo  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  in  1615  bishop  of  Sal.c- 


bury.  Died  Mar.  2,  1617.  He  left  several  theological,  con- 
troversial, and  political  works,  once  highly  valued  for  their 
learning. 

Abbot  (Sa)U'EL),  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston,  born 
at  .Andover.  Mass..  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  ,at  Andover,  towards  the  builrling  of  whicrh 
he  gave  S20,OI)0  during  his  lifetime  and  $100,000  at  his 
death.  He  also  contributed  large  sums  for  various  other 
chaiitable  ]mrposes.     Died  April  30,  1812,  aged  eighty. 

Abbot  (Walter),  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  1843  in  the  Slate 
of  Massachusetts,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1S61. 
became  an  ensign  in  1862,  a  lieutenant  in  1S64,  a  li'eulcnant- 
commander  in  1866,  served  on  boarrl  the  steam  frigate  .Mis- 
sissippi at  the  passage  of  F'orls  Si.  Philip  and  Jackson  ami 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  1862,  and  on  bo.ard  the  iron- 
clad New  Ironsides  from  1863  to  1865  in  her  numerous  en- 
gagements with  the  forts  off  Charleston,  and  in  the  light 
with  Fort  Fisher  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Died  at  Funchal, 
Madeira,  in  the  winter  of  1873. 

FoxiiAi.r,  A.  Parker. 

Ab'botsrord,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  three  miles  fmm 
Melrose  Abbey.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 
This  estate  was  purchased  in  1811  by  Sir  Waller,  who  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  erection  of  a  pictu- 
resque and  irregular  pile  of  buildings,  which  has  been  cha- 
racterized as  "a  romance  in  stone  and  lime."  The  expense 
of  this  building  w.as  the  chief  cause  of  Scott's  failure  in 
1826.     (See  Scott,  Sir  Walter.) 

Ab'bott  (Austin).     See  Appendi.x. 

Abbott  (Ben.iamin),  a  noted  Methodist  preacher,  wag 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1732.  He  travelled  and  preached 
extensively  in  his  native  State,  in  New  Jersey,  Delawtire, 
and  Maryland,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  his 
denomination  in  those  States.  His  native  eloquence  was 
extraordinary.  His  autobiographical  records,  embodied  in 
Firth's  "Life  of  Abbott,"'  are  among  the  most  rcniarkalile 
of  the  early  writings  of  Methodism.  He  was  a  man  of  little 
education,  but  of  saintly  character.     Died  in  1796. 

Abbott  (Be.njamin  Vacgiian).     Sec  Ai'PRxnix. 

Abbott  (Charles),  Loan  Tenteruen,  an  cniinent  Eng- 
lish judge,  born  at  Canterbury  in  1762.  He  ])ublished  in 
1802  a  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Merchant  Ships  and  .Sea- 
men," which  is  a  standard  work:  became  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  1816.  and  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  king's  bench  in  1818.  In  IS27  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Tenterdcn.     Died  in  1832. 

Abbott  (.Jacob), a  jirolific  and  popular  writer,  was  born 
at  Hallowell,  Me.,  Nov.  14,  1803,  graduated  at  Bowiloin  Col- 
lege in  1820,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  Majss.,  from  1S22 
to  1824,  was  tutor  in  Amherst  College  from  1824-25,  and 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  same  institution  from  1825 
to  1829,  was  principal  of  the  Mount  A'ernon  School  (for 
young  ladies)  in  Boston  from  1829  to  1834,  when  ho  was 
ordained  and  took  charge  of  the  Eliot  church  in  Roxbury 
(till  1836).  For  several  years  he  made  his  home  in  New 
York  City,  though  frequently  absent  in  foreign  countries. 
His  reputation  as  an  author  was  established  by  the  "  Young 
Christian  Series,"  consisting  of  "  The  Young  Christian  " 
( 1832),  "  The  Corner-Stone"  ( I  S34),  "  The  Way  to  Do  Good," 
"  Hoaryhead,"  and  "  McDonncr."  But  he  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Rollo  Books  "  ( 28  vols.),  "  The  Fran- 
conia  Stories"  (10  vols.),  "  Harper's  Story-Books"  (36  vols.), 
and  other  juvenile  works,  some  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  D.  at  Farminglon,  Me.,  Oct. 
31,  1879. 

Abbott  (Rev.  John  Stevens  Cabot),  brother  of  Jacob, 
was  born  !it  Brunswick,  Me.,  Sept.  18.  1805,  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1825,  at  Andover  Theological  Scmi- 
narv  in  1829,  and  was  settled  as  minister  in  Worcester, 
Roxbury,  Nantucket,  and  New  Haven.  Among  his  works 
may  l.o  named  "  Tho  Mother  at  Home"  (1833),  and  "  His- 
tory of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  2  vols.  Svo,  "  History  of  the 
Civil  War  "  (1865),  and  bis  American  histories  (about  25 
vols.).  .Vniong  tho  most  important  of  his  recent  works  is 
his  •■  History  of  Napoleon  III."  (1868).  D.  at  Fair  Haven, 
Conn.,  .luno  17,  1877. 

Abbott  (LvMAN),  D.D.,  third  son  of  Rev.  Jacob  Ab- 
bott, was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1835,  graduated 
at  New  York  I'niversily  in  1853,  praclisc.l  law  for  a  time  in 
]  New  York  Citv,  studied  theology  with  his  uncle,  Kev.  Jiihn 
I  S.  C.  Abbott,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Tcrre  Ilaoli-, 
Ind.,  from  1H60  to  1865,  was  connected  with  the  Freedinens 
Ci.uiniission  from  1865  to  1868,  then  accepted  the  juistonilo 
of  the  New  England  Congregational  church  in  New  York 
Citv.  which  he  resigned  in  1869.  and  now  (1873)  resides 
at  Cornwall,  on  the  Hudson,  engaged  in  literary  puisuils. 
For  some  years  he  edited  lor  the  .Vmeriean  Tract  Suciely 
its  "Illustrated  Christian  Weekly, "  the  only  iUiiitrulcd  re- 
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ligious  weekly  paper  in  the  country.  Besides  other  literary 
wiirk,  he  has  puMishcd  "Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  Life  and 
Te;iL-hii)gs"  (IStilt).  "Old  Testament  Shaiiuws  of  New  Tes- 
tatiK'iU  Truth.-*"  (1S70),  "  Morn  in  j^  and  Evening  Exercises, 
selected  from  the  Writings  of  Henry  WardBeecher"  (1871), 
"Laiciis,  or  the  Experiences  of  a  Layman  iu  a  Country 
Parish  **  (1S"2),  a  "  Popular  Keligious  Dictionary,"  and  a 
"Commentary  nn  the  Acts."  He  is  now  (1880)  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  "Christian  Union." 

Abbott  (UrtBKRT  0.).  M.  !>.,  hrevet  colonel  and  surgeon 
U.S.A.,  born  in  1824,  entered  the  army  as  assi:>tanl  sur- 
geon in  LS4'J.  In  1S(12  he  became  medical  director  of  the 
Fifth  Corps,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  Washington — a  difficult  position, 
the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  great  honor  and  ad- 
ministraiivo  ability  anil  rare  professional  skill.  Died,  in 
oonscqueuce  of  overwork,  June  10,  1867. 

Ab'bott's,  a  township  of  Bladen  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  716. 

Ab'bott's  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Forsvth  co., 
N.  C.     Pop.  :.^:i. 

Abbrevia'tio  Placito'rom  ("abbreviation  of  plead- 
ings"), in  legal  history,  an  abstract  of  ancient  pleadings 
made  prior  U*  the  Year  Books.     (See  Yeak  Books.) 

Abbreviations  [Lat.  abbreriatioues,  from  abbrc'i'io, 
abbrevin'tnm,  to  "shorten"  (from  bre'vh,  "sh))rt  ")],  cus- 
tomary contractions  of  words  and  phrases  used  in  writing, 
in  order  to  save  time  and  space.  They  arc  formed  by  the 
omission  of  some  letters  or  words,  or  by  the  substitution 
of  arbitrary  signs.  In  mcdi:eval  manuscripts  abbrevia- 
tions are  so  numerous  that  special  study  aud  training  are 
required  to  decipher  them. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  abbreviations  in 
common  use : 

dei,  anay  "of  each."  'Bp.,  Bishop. 

A.  A.  A.  G.,  Acting  Assistant, Brig.-ticn.,     Brigadier-Gen- 

Adjutant-<iencral.  j     eral. 

A.  A.  G.,  Assistant  Adjutant-  Bro.,  brother. 

General.  iBusb.,  bushel.    [Beata  Virgo, 


A.   B.,  Artimn   /taccalaureu9t 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
A.   B.   C.    F.    M.,    American 

Board  of  Commissioners  for 

Foreign  Missions. 


B.  v.,  Blessed  Virgin,  Lat. 

C,  centum,    a    "  hundred;" 
also  "centigrade." 

C,  Consul;  also  chapter. 
iCa.,  circa,  about. 


Abp.,  Archbishop.  Cal.,  California. 

A.  C,  Aitte  ChiiHtumy  before  Cal.  or  Kal.,  Kalends. 

Christ;  also  Arch-ChanccI-  Cantab.,  Cantabrit/iensis, 

lor. 
Acct.,  account. 
A.  V.y  Anno  Domini,  "in  the 

year  of  our  Lord." 
Ad.  or  Adv.,  adverb. 
Adj.,  adjective. 
Admr.,  administrator. 
Admx.,  Rtlministratrix. 
JFA.  or  tctat.,  artntiit,  of  age. 
A.  G.,  Adjutant-tieneral. 

in  the 
(flight 


A.  H.,  A  unit  Jiriftrre, 
year  of  the  Ilegira 
of  Mohammed). 

Ala.,  Alabama. 

A.  M.,  Anno  .^fniuli,  "in  the 
year  of  the  world." 

A.  M.,  Ante  Meridientf  "be- 
fore noon." 

A.  M.,  Artium  Magiater, 
Master  of  Arts. 

AnoD.,  anonymous. 

Ans.,  answer. 

Apr.,  April. ' 

A.  Q.  M.,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master. 

A.  K.  A.,  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (London). 

Ari.,  Arizona. 

Ark.,  Arkansas. 

A.  U.  C.  .16  Crbe  Conditn, 
'•from  the  Founding  of  the 
City"  (i.  r.  Home). 

Aug.,  August. 

A.  v.,  Authorized  Version 


'of 


Cambridge." 

Cantuar.,  of  Canterbury. 

Cap.,  cnpittifum,  "chapter." 

Capt.,  Captain. 

C.  B.,  Companion  of  the 
Bath  ;  also  Cape  Breton. 

C.  C,  Caius  College. 

c.  c,  cubic  centimetre. 

C.  C.  P.,  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer. 

Cent.,  ccutum,  "  hundred." 

Cf.,  confer,  compare, 

C.  G.  H.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Chap,  or  eh.,  chapter. 

Chron.,  Chronicles. 

C.  J.,  Chief-Justice. 

C.  M.,  common  metre. 

Co.,  company  ;    also  county. 

C.  0.  D.,  cash  on  delivery. 

Col.,  Colonel ;  also  Colorado. 

Coll.,  college. 

Com.,  Commodore,  Commis- 
sioner. 

con.,  contra. "  against." 

Cor..  Corinthians. 

Cor.  Sec.,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

Cos.,  cosine. 

Coss.,  Consulea  or  Consnli- 
bus,  "  consuls  "  (of  Rome). 

Cr.,  creditor. 

Crim.  Con.,  criminal  connec- 
tion or  conversation. 


A.  \'.  M.,  Ancient  York  Ma-  C.  S.  A.,  Confederate  States 
snnry.  of  America. 

B.A.or  .\.B.,Bacbelorof  Arts.  Ct.  or  Conn.,  Connecticut. 
Bart,  or  Bt.,  Baronet.  ICwt.,  a  hundredweight. 

Bbl.,  barrel.  iCyc,  cyclopaedia. 

B.  C,  before  Christ.  d.,  penny,  pence,  denariuB. 
B.C.L.,Bachclorof Civil  Law.  D.,  five  hundred;  also  Dena- 
B.  D.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  {     rius. 

B.  L..  Bachelor  of  Laws,  /c-  D.  A.  G.,  Deputy  Adjutant- 
gum  baccaiatircug.  I      General. 


Dak.,  Dakota. 

Dan.,  Daniel.  Danish. 

D.  C,  District  of  Columbia; 
also  da  capo, "  from  the  be- 
ginning." 

D.  C.  L.,  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law. 

D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

D.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

Dea.,  deacon. 

Dec,  December. 

Dcg.,  degree. 

Del.,  Delaware;  also  deiine- 
arit,  "  ho  designed "  (on 
engravings). 

Dept..  department. 

Deut.,  Deuteronomy. 

D.  F.,  /V(/**i"  difrHHor,  "  De- 
fender of  the  faith." 

Dft..  defendant. 

D.  G.,  Dei  gratia,  "by  the 
grace  (or  favor)  of  God." 

Dist.,  district. 

Do.,  ditto,  "the  same." 

Doz.,  dozen. 

Dr.,  Doctor;  also  debtor. 

D.  T.,  Dakota  Territory. 

D.  v.,  Dm  volente,  "God 
willing." 

Dwt..  pennyweight. 
E.,  cast. 

Ebor.,  Eboracitm,  Y'ork. 
Eccl.,  Ecclesiastes. 
Ecclus.,  Eeclesiasticus. 

E.  D.,  Eastern  District  (of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y\). 

Ed.,  editor,  edition. 
Edin.,  Edinburgh. 
E.  E.,  Errors  excepted. 
e.  g.,  exempli  gratia,  "  for  ex- 
ample.*' 
E.  I.,  East  Indies. 
E.  I.  C,  East  India  Company. 
E.  M.,  Mining  Engineer. 
Encyc,  encyclopaedia. 
E.  N.  E.,  east  north-east. 
Eng.,  English,  Engineers. 
Eph.,  Ephes.,  Ephesians. 
E.  S.  E.,  east  south-east. 
Esth.,  Esther. 
Esq.,  Esquire. 
et  af.,  ct  alii,  "and  others." 
etc.,     et     csetera,    "  and    the 


rest  j"  ?.  e.  other  such 
things;  and  so  forth. 

Et  seq.,  €t  sequtue,  "and  the 
following." 

Exr..  executor. 

Exod.,  Ex.,  Exodus. 

Exon.,  Exonia,  Exeter. 

Exx.,  executrix. 

Ez.,  Ezra. 

Ezek.,  Ezekiel. 

F.  or/.,  franc,  florin,  farthing, 
foot. 

F.  and  A.  M.,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons. 

F.  or  Fahr.,  Fahrenheit. 

F.  A.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society;  Fellow  of  llnd.  Ter.,  Indian  Territory. 


Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. 

F.  R.  C.  S.,  Fellow  of  the 
Roval  College  of  Surgeons. 

Fri..  Friday. 

F.  R.  G.  S.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Soci- 
ety. 

F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

F.  R.  S.  E.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

F.  S.  A.,  Fellow  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Antiquarians. 

F.  S".  S..  Fellow  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society. 

F.  Z.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society. 

Ga.,  Georgia. 
Gal.,  Galatians. 
gal.,  gallons. 

G.  B.,  Great  Britain. 

G.  C.  B.,  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath. 

G.  M.,  Grand  Master. 

Gen.,  General,  Genesis. 

Ger.,  German. 

Gov.,  Governor. 

Gr.,  Greek. 

G.T.,  Good  Templars;  Grand 
Tiler. 

Gtt.,  gntffe,  "  drops." 

Hab.,  Habakkuk. 

Hag..  Haggai. 

H.  B.  C,  Hudson's  Bay  Corn- 
pan  v. 

H.  B.  M.,  His  or  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty. 

Hdkf..  Handkerchief. 

k.  €.,  hoc  est,  "this  is." 

Heb.,  Hebrews. 

hhd.,  hogshead. 

Hist.,  history. 

H.  I.  H.,  His  or  Iler  Imperial 
Highness. 

H.  M.  S..  His  or  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ship. 

Hon.,  Honorable. 

Hos.,  Hosea. 

H.  R.,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

H.  R.  H.,  His  or  Her  Royal 
Highness. 

H.  S.  S.,  Historifp  Societntin 
Sociu«,  Fellow  of  the  His- 
torical Society. 

I.,  Is.,  Isl.,  island. 

la.,  Iowa. 

Ibid,  or  lb.,  ibidem,  "in  the 
same  place." 

Id.,  idem,  "the  same." 

Id.,  Idaho. 

?.  c.  id  est,  "  that  is." 

I.  H.  S.,  leans  Nominum  Sai- 
vato);  "Jesus  Saviour  of 
men." 

111.,  Illinois. 

incog.,  iHC"7»iVo,  "unknown." 

Ind.,  Indiana. 


In   lim.,   in    Umine,    "at   the 

outset." 
In  loc,  in  loco,  "in  the  place." 
I.  N.  R.  I.,  Jesus  2\'azar€Uti8 
Rex  Judtcornm,  "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,     King     of     the 
Jews." 
Inst.,  institute, 
inst.,  instantc  mense,  "  in  the 

present  month." 
Int.,  interest. 
F.  G.  S..  Fellow  of  the  Geo-'I.O.  0.  F..  Independent  Order 

logical  Society.  I     of  Odd  Fellows. 

Fla.,  Florida.  I.  0.  S.  M.,  Independent   Or- 

F.  L.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Lin-      der  of  the  Sons  of  Malta. 

na?an  Society.  Isa.,  Isaiah. 

F.  R.   A.  S.,  'Fellow  of  the  It..  Italian. 

Roj-al     Astronomical     (or  J.  A.,  Judge  Advocate. 
Asiatic)  Society.  Jam.,  .Tamaica. 

F.  R.   C.  P.,  Fellow   of  the  Jan.,  January. 


the  Society  of  Arts. 

F.  A.  S.  E.,  Fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Ed- 
inburgh. 

F.  iJ.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Botan- 
ical Society. 

F.  l>.,  Fidei  defensor,  "De- 
fender of  the  faith." 

Feb.,  February. 

F.  F.  v.,  first  families  of  Vir- 
ginia 
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Jas.,  James. 

J.  C,  .Juriaconsult. 

J.  C.  D.,  JuriH  Civilis  Doc- 
tor, Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

J.  D.,  Juris  Doctor,  Doctor 
of  Law. 

Jer.,  Jeremiah. 

.Jim.,  John. 

Jnna.,  Jonathan. 

J.  P.,  .Fustice  of  the  Peace, 

Jr.  or  Jun.,  Junior. 

Jud.,  Jiulith. 

J.  U.  D.,  Juris  utriiisqii 
/doctor.  Doctor  of  both 
Canon  and  Civil  Law. 

Judg.,  Judges. 

J.  V.  D.,  Juris  utrinsquc  D* 
tor,   Doctor    of    Civil    and 
Canon  Law. 

IC,  King. 

Kal.  or  Cal.,  Calends. 

Kan..  Kansas. 

K.  15.,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.  C,  King's  Counsel. 

K.  C.  B.,  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath. 

K.  G.  C.  B.,  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath. 

K.  (i.,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 

K.  P.,  Knight  of  St.  Patrick, 

K.  T..  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 

Kt.,  Knight. 

Ky.,  Kentucky. 

La.,  Louisiana. 

Lam.,  Lamentations. 

Lat.,  latitude. 

Lat.,  Latin. 

L.  D.,  Lady  Day. 

Lev.,  Leviticus. 

L.  H.  D.,  Liternrum  Ifumani- 
orum  Doctor,  Doctor  of 
Literature — conferred  only 
by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  N.  Y. 

L.  I.,  Long  Island. 

Lib.,  liber,  book. 

Lib.,  lb.,  1.,  libra,  a  "  pound." 

Lieut.,  Lieutenant. 

LL.B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LL.D.,  Lef/nm  Doctor,  "Doc- 
tor of  Laws." 

L.  S.,  Locus  Si(/illi,  "  Place 
of  the  seaL" 

Lon.,  longitude. 

L.  R.  C.  P.,  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. 

L.  R.  C.  S.,  Licentiate  of  the 
RifVal  College  of  Surgeons. 

L.  S.'  D.,  Libri,  Solidi,  De- 
unril,  "  pounds,  shillings, 
[and]  pence.'' 

AL,  Monsieur,  mille (fi  "thou- 
sand"), amilo;  noou. 

M.,  lo.ono. 

M.  A.,  Master  of  Arts. 

Mace,  Maccabees. 

Mad.  or  Mmc.,  Madame. 

ALig.,  magazine. 

Ma;.-(ifn.,  Major-Gcneral. 

Mai.,  Maiachi. 

Mar.,  March. 

Masc,  masculine. 

Mass.,  Massachusetts. 

Matt.,  Matthew. 

M.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.  ('.,  Member  of  Congress. 

Md.,  Maryland. 

M.  D.,  Mcdirinre  Doctor, 
"Doctor  of  Medicine." 

Mc,  Maine. 

M.  E.,  Methodist  EpiscopaL 

M.  E.  S.,  Methodist  Episcopal 
South. 

M.  IL  S.,  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

Messrs.  or  MM.,  Messieurs, 
"  gentlemen." 

Mic,  Micah. 

Midi.,  Michigan. 

Minn.,  Minnesota. 


Miss.,  Mississippi. 

Mile.,  Mademoiselle. 

Mme.,  Madame. 

M.  N.  A.  S.,Memberof  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences, 

Mo.,  Missouri. 

Mon.,  Montana. 

M.  P.,  Member  of  Parliament. 

M.  R.  A.  S.,  Member  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

M.  R.  C.  8.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

M.  R.  1.  A.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

MS.,  manuscriptj  pL  MSS. 

Mt.,  mount. 

Mus.  D.,  Doctor  of  Music. 

N.,  north,  or  noon. 

N.  A.,  North  America. 

N.  A.  S.,  National  Acad.of  Sci. 

N.  B.,  A^o^a  /icite,  "  mark 
well;"  also  North  Britain 
and  New  Brunswick. 

N.  C,  North  Carolina. 

N.  E.,  north-east.  New  Eng- 
land. 

Neb.,  Nebraska. 

Neh.,  Nehemiah. 

Nem.  Con.,  Nemine  contradi- 
cente,  or  Nem.  Diss.,  Ne~ 
mine  disaidentc,  "  no  one 
contradicting  oropposiug." 

Nev.,  Nevada. 

N.  F.,  Newfoundland. 

N.  G.,  New  Granada. 

N.  H.,  New  Hampshire. 

N.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

N.  M.,  New  Mexico. 

N.  N.  E.,  north  north-east. 

N.  N.  W.,  north  north-west. 

No.,  Nuinero,  "  Number." 

N.  0.,  Now  Orleans. 

Nov.,  November. 

N.  P.,  Notary  Public;  also 
New  Providence  Island. 

N.S.,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Style. 

N.  T.,  New  Testament. 

Num.,  Numbers. 

N.  W.,  north-west. 

N.  W.  T.,  North-west  Terr. 

N.  Y.,  New  York. 

N.  Z.,  New  Zealand. 

0.,  Ohio. 

Ob.,  ohiit,  "  died." 

Obad.,  Obadiah. 

Obdt.,  obedient. 

Obs.,  obsolete. 

Oct.,  October. 

01.,  oleum,  oil. 

01.  or  Olym.,  Olympiad. 

Or.,  Oregon. 

0.  S.,  Old  Style. 

0.  T.,  Old  Testament. 

Oxon.,  OxoniensiSf  "Oxo- 
nian" or  "of  Oxford." 

Oz.,  ounce. 

P.,  Pcre,  "  father." 

Pa.,  Pennsylvania. 

Pari.,  Parliament. 

P.  C,  Privy  Councillor. 

P.  E.  I.,  Prince  Edward's 
Island. 

P.  E.,  Protestant  EpiscopaL 

Per  Ann.,  Pr.  An.,  Per  Aii- 
iinni,  "  by  the  year." 

Per  Cent.,  Per  Ccnttim,  "by 
the  hundred." 

Pet.,  Peter. 

Ph.  D.,  Philiisophia  Doctor, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy." 

Phil.,  Pbilippiaiis,  Philip. 

Phila..  Philaiblphia. 

Philcni.,  PhiKMuoii. 

Philoni.,  Philomathee,  "  a 
lover  of  learning." 

Philomath., "  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing." 

Pinxt,  or  pxt.,  pinxit,  "  he 
painted." 

Pk.,  peck. 

pL,  plu.,  or  plur.,  plural. 


fiin.,  sine. 

S.  J.,  Society  of  .TesuP. 

S.    J.    C,    Supreme    Judical 


Court. 
S .    M . ,    .SVi    Mf'Jcs te, 
Her  Majesty. 


His   or 


piff.,  plaintiff. 

plui)f.,  pluperfect. 

P.  M.,  Post  Meridiem,  "  after 

noon." 
P.  M.,  Postmaster. 
P.  0..  Post-office. 
P.  of  IL.  Pat.  of  Husbandry. 
Pop.,  pnpuhLtion. 
Port.,  I'urtuguesc. 
PP.,  J'otrcs,  '*  fathers." 
pp.,  pages. 
P.  P.  C.  pour  prendre  congS, 

"  to  take  leave." 
P.  R.,  Porto  Rico. 
Pres.,  President. 
Priv.,  privative. 
Prof.,  Professor. 
Pro  tem..   Pro  tempore,  "for 

the  time." 
Proh.,  problem. 
Prov.,  Proverbs. 
Prox.,    proximo    or    Proximo 

mrnse,  "in  the  next  month 
Ps..  Psalm. 

P.  S.,  postscript,  privy  seal. 
Pub.  Doc,  public  document. 
Pxt.,  piu.rit,  painted  it. 
q,,  farthing  (qundrans). 
Q.,  Queen,  question,  Quintus. 
Q.  C.,  Queen's  Counsel. 
Q.  d..  Quasi  dicat,  "  As  if  he 

should  say." 
Q.  E.  D..  Quod  Erat  Demon- 
strandum, "  which  was   to 

be  denifinstrated." 
Q.  E.  P.,  Qund   Erat  Facien- 
dum,  "which    was   to    be 

done." 
Q.  M.,  Quartermaster. 
Q.P.,"asmuchasyou  please." 
Qr.,  quarter,  farthing. 
Q.   S.,    Quantum    xSuJ/icit,   "  a 

sufficient  quantity." 
Qu.,  query. 
Q.    V.    or  q.    v.,    quod   vide, 

"which    see,"  or    quantum 

vis,     "as    much     as     you 

please." 
R.  [Ilcj-),  "  King,"  or  Regina, 

•'  Queen." 
R.  A.,  Royal  Academician,  or 

Royal  Artillery, 
R.  C,  Roman  Catholic. 
R.  E.,  Royal  Engineers. 
Rec.  Sec,   Recording  Secre- 
tary. 
Rcf.  Ch.,  Reformed  Church. 
Reg.  Prof.,  Regius  Professor. 
Rev.,   reverend,   Revelation. 
R.  L,  Rhode  Island. 
R.  M.,  Royal  Marines. 
R.  M.  S.,  Royal  Mail  Steamer. 
R.  N.,  Royal  Navy. 
Ro.  or  Robt.,  Robert. 
Rom.,  Romans. 
R.  R..  Railroad. 
R.  Rs.,  Railroads. 
R.  S.  D.,  Royal  Society  of 

Dublin. 
R.  S.  E.,  Royal   Society   of 

Edinburgh. 
R.  S.  V.  P.,  repondcz,s'ilvouH 
plait,*'  Reply,  if  you  please." 
Rt.  Hon.,  Right  llonoralde. 
Rt.  Rev.,  Right  Reverend. 
S.,  south,  saint,  or  shilling. 
S.  A.,  South  America. 
Sam.,  Samuel. 
Sans.,  Sanskrit. 
S.  C,  South  Carolina. 
Sc.  or  Ss.,  scilicet,  "  to  wit 

also  scufpsit,  "  ho  engraved[Yr..  year.  your. 

it"  {on  engravings).  'Zecb.,  Zeebariuh. 

S.  E.,  south-cast.  iZeph..  Zephaniah. 

Sec,  Secretary.  Ut,  and. 

Sept.,  September.  Ao..  >t  eartera,  orand  so  forth. 

Y«,  YS  The,  That.  (This  use  of  Y  originated  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  p,  which  was  rquivalent  to  the  nind- 
ern  th.  In  manuscripts  this  eliaracter  degenerates  into  a 
form  like  a  black  letter  j/  (U),  which  was  retained  after  its 
origin  and  real  sound  had  been  lost  sight  of.) 


Sp.  or  Span.,  Spanish. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.,  S'enatus  Popu- 
lusquc  liomanuH,  "  the  Ro- 
man senate  and  people." 

Sq.  or  Seq.,  sequcna,  the  fol- 
lowing ;  Sqq.,  seiptentes,  the 
same  in  plural. 

Sq.  ft,,  square  foot. 

Sq.  in.,  square  inch. 

Sq.  m.,  square  mile. 

SS.,  saints;  also  "esses."  a 
ci>llar  worn  by  knights  and 
others  in  heraldry. 

Ss.  or  Sc,  scilicet,  "to  wit," 
"namely." 

Ss.,  semis,  "half." 

S.  S.,  Sunflay  School. 

S.  S.  E.,  south  south-eapt, 

S.  S.  W.,  south  south-west. 

St.,  saint  and  street. 

S.  T.  D.,  Sacrosajirtfe  Tfiroi- 
offife  Doctor,  Doctor  of  The- 
ology. 

S.  of  T.,  Sons  of  Temperanee. 

S.  T.  P..  Sacrosauctir  Theol- 
oflitp  Professor,  Professor 
of  Theology. 

S.  AV.,  south-west. 

Syr.,  Syriac. 

T.  E.,  Topographical  Engi- 
neers. 

Tenn..  Tennessee. 

Tex..  Texas. 

Text.  Rec,  Textns  lieceptua. 

Thess.,  Thessalouians. 

Tit.,  Titus. 

U.  G.  R.  R.,  Underground 
Railroad. 

Ult.,  I'llimo,  ultimo  rnense, 
"  in  the  last  month." 

U.  P.,  United  Presbyterian. 

U.  S.,  United  States. 

U.  S.  A.,  United  States  Army. 

U.  S.  A.,  United  States  of 
America. 

U.  S.  N.,  United  States  Navy. 

U.  S.  P.,  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

U.  S.  S.,  United  States  ship 
or  steamer. 

U.  T.,  Utah  Territory. 

V.  or  vs.,  versus,  against. 

Va.,  Virginia. 

V.  D.  M.,  Vcrhi  Dei  Minis- 
ter, "  preacher  of  the  word 
of  God." 

Ven.,  Venerable. 

V.-(J.,  Vicar-General. 

Viz.,   Videlieetf  *'  namely." 

V.-P.,  Vice-President. 

vs.,  Versus,  "against," 

Vt.,  Vermont, 

W.,  west. 

Wash.,  Washington. 

W.  1..  West  In<lies. 

Wis.,  Wisconsin. 

W.  N.  W.,  west  north-west. 

W.  S.  W.,  west  south-west. 

W.  T.,  Washington  Terri- 
tory. 

W.  Va.,  West  Virginia. 

Wy.,  Wyoming  Territory. 

X,  XpioTo?,  Christ. 
'Xmas.,     Christmas;      Xtiau, 
Christian,  etc 
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AliBKi:VlATv)U-AlUt-UL-MKDJID. 


Abbrevia'tor,  a  notary  of  the  papal  court  and  of  the 
church  councils,  whose  husineus  is  to  prepare  briefs  and  per- 
form various  iiupurtaut  serv  ices  as  secretary.  The  number 
of  these  notaries  was  formerly  about  seventy-two. 

Abbt  (Thomas),  an  eminent  tiernian  uuthor,  born  at  Ulm 
in  I7."JS.  He  became  professor  of  matbematic?  at  Rinteln 
in  ITfil,  and  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  (Jennun 
hmguftse.  His  chief  works  are  *' Voni  Verdienste"  ("On 
Merit."  17B5)  and  "  Vom  Tod  fiirs  Vaterhind"  ("  On  Dying 
for  [one's]  Katherbind."  17GI).     Died  in  1766. 

Abilf  an  Arabic  word  which  signifies  "servant"  or 
slave,  and  forms  the  prefix  of  many  Oriental  names,  as 
ADnAi.LAH.  •■  servant  of  Allah.'*  Abd-kr-Uaumas,  "ser- 
vant of  tbe  .Merciful"  (i.  r.  of  Uod). 

Abd-el-Hrtinid  {Dv    Coikkt),   a   French   traveller, 
born   in  ISlL*.  set  out  in  1S34  for  the  East,  visited   Egypt,  j 
travelled  up  the  Xile.  through  Abyssinia,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Rod  Sea,  and  returned  along  the  Red  .Sea  to  Cairo.    In   i 
consequence  of  the  Eastern  habits  contracted  on  his  travels,   | 
he  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  assumed  tbe  name  of    j 
Abd-el-Hamid.     After  having  been   imprisoned  in   Persia 
for  political  reasons,  he  was  released  ibrougb  the  interven- 
tion of  France,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1H17. 
In  184H  he  was  despatched  by  the  government  to  Timbucloo. 
He  published  the  result  of  this  exploration  in  ••  iML-moire  a. 
Napoleon  III."  {1855);  he  also  published  "Mediae  ct  la 
Mekkc"  (:t  vols.,  IS55). 

Abil-el-Kft'cler  (i*.  c.  the  "servant  of  the  Powerful/' 
in  other  words,  the  "servant  of  God"),  a  distinguished 
Arab  chieftain,  born  near  Mascara,  in  Algeria,  in  IS07. 
His  father,  Mehi-ed-Deen,  was  a  maraboot,  or  religious 
noble,  of  no  littie  influence.  Algeria  having  been  invaded 
by  the  French  in  1S;J0,  Abd-el-Kader  was  chosen  emir 
(prince)  by  the  Arabs  of  that  country.  He  defeated  the 
French  at  Macta  in  18:15.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1837.  In  1839  hostilities  were  again  renewed, 
and  in  the  war  which  followed,  against  a  power  so  much 
superior  to  bis  own.  Abd-el-Kader  displayed  extraordinary 
energy,  combined  with  a  marvellous  fertility  of  resources, 
but  he  was  at  length,  in  1847,  obliged  to  yield  to  over- 
whelming olds :  he  laid  down  his  arms  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  Alexandria  or  St.  John  d'Aere.  Rut, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  be  was 
taken  to  France,  where  ho  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  until 
1852.  In  I860,  when  the  Christians  of  Syria  were  threat- 
ened with  massacre  by  the  fanatical  Mohammedans  of  that 
country,  Abil-el-Kader,  with  extraordinary  diligence  and 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  protected  many  thousands  of 
those  defenceless  people  so  long  as  the  danger  lasted.  In 
1864  he  paid  a  visit  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  viceroy,  and  received  from  M.  de  Lesseps  a  piece  of 
land.  He  also  joined  the  order  of  Freemasons.  In  I8G5 
he  visited  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honors.  In  1867  he  attended  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
Paris.  Abd-el-Kader  has  written  in  the  Arabic  language  a 
work  which  he  sent  to  the  French  Academy,  and  which  was 
translated  into  Fren^-h  by  Dugat,  under  the  title  "  Rappel 
ii  rintelligent.  avis  a  I'lndifferent "  (1858).  Abd-el-Kader 
contributed  important  notes  and  commentaries  to  Dai  mas' 
"  Les  Chevaux  du  Sahara."  (See  "Life,"  by  Chuhchill, 
London.  1867.)     D.  at  Damascus  Nov.,  1879, 

Abd-cl-Latir,  an  Arabian  historian  and  physician, 
born  at  Bagdad  in  1162.  He  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  (he 
history,  antiquities,  and  geography  of  Egypt,  of  which  Do 
Sacy  published  a  French  version.     Died  about  12.'10. 

Abd*cl-Wahub%  the  foun<ler  of  tbe  sect  of  AVahab- 
ites  or  Wahibees,  was  born  in  Nejed,  Arabia,  in  1691.  He 
recognized  the  Koran,  and  endeavored  to  reform  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  which  he  affirmed  had  become  cor- 
rupted.    Died  in  1787.     (See  WAHAKLns.) 

Abde'ra  [Or,  'A$6i}pa],  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace,  noted 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Deniocritus.  The  stu- 
pidity and  ignorance  of  the  (leopleof  Abdera  was  proverbial. 

Abd-cr-Rahmaii  III.,  surnamcd  An-Nasir-Lidin- 
Illah,  or  Ai,-\AssKii-i,ii>iNii,LAH,  a  celebrated  caliph,  was 
born  about  88S  A.  D.  He  began  to  reign  at  Cordova  in 
912.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  learning  and 
the  arts.  During  his  long  reign  the  Moslem  empire  io 
Spain  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.     Died  in  U61. 

Abdication^  or  the  resignation  of  bis  throne  by  a 
king,  was  in  former  times  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and 
generally  occasioned  by  mental  exhaustion,  not  to  say 
derangement,  as  in  tbe  cases  of  Diocletian,  Charles  V.,  and 
Christina  of  Sweden.  But  in  our  century  it  has  become  a 
common  affair,  frequently  resorted  to  for  political  ends. 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain  abdicated  in  1808  :  Gustnvus  Adolpbus 
IV.of  Swcrlen  in  180'.!;  Louis  I.  of  Holland  in  1810;  Napol- 
eon I.  1814  and  1SI5;  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  of  Sardinia  in 
1S21 ;  Charles  X.  of  France  in  1830;  Louis  Philippcof  France, 


Louia  L  of  Bavaria,  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria  in  1848: 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  In  1849  j  and  Amadeus  of  Spain 
in  1873. 

Abdo'men  [Lat.  ahdo'men  (gen.  ahdom'inis),  from 
ahdo,  (ibdcrt;  to  "hide "J.  that  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
human  body  which  lies  below  the  diaphragm.  It  contains 
the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  the 
stomach,  the  small  intestines,  and  the  colon.  The  abdomen 
is  lined  bv  a  serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
folded  over  the  viscera,  allowing  them  a  certain  freedom  of 
motion,  but  retaining  them  in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other  by  means  of  the  mesenteric  fold.  The  external  wall 
of  theai)domen  is  divided  by  writers  into  thirteen  *'  regions,"  \ 

by  means  of  four  imaginary  transverse  lines  and  five  verti- 
cal ones.     The  first  transverse  line  crosses  the  point  of  tho  | 
ensiform  cartilage:  the  second  is  on  the  lowest  ribs ;  tho  | 
third  goes  through  tbe  anterior  superior  spinous  process  ' 
of  the  ilium  :  the  fourth   is  on    the  upper  margin  of  the 
pubic  bone.     The  first  and  fifth  vertical  lines  run  through 
the  shoulder-joint,  from  tho  insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  pubes ;  the  second  and  fourth  lines  ascend  from  a 
point  on  the  crest  of  either   ilium  vertically  towards  the 
pf)sterior  border  of  the  axilla;    tbe  third  line  passes  along 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra;.     Of  the  thirteen  re-          , 
gions,  five  are  anterior,  four  are  lateral,  and  four  are  pos- 
terior.    From  above  downward,  the  anterior  are  the  epi- 
gastric, umbilical,  hypogastric,  and  right  and  left  inguinal 
regions.     The  lateral  regions   are  the  right  and  left  hypo- 
chondriac and  the  right  and  left  iliac.    The  posterior  regions 
are  the  inferior  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  of  either  side. 

Abdomen,  in  entomology,  the  hindmost  of  tho  three 
regions  into  which  the  body  of  an  insect  is  divided.  It  is 
composed,  ty])ieally.  of  eleven  rings  or  segments,  more  or 
less  distinct  from  each  other,  but  the  number  is  often  only 
ten.  It  contains  a  portion  of  the  intestines  and  the  sexual 
organs.  In  the  perfect  insect  its  segments  have  attached  to 
them  no  legs  or  wings.  In  many  insects  its  last  segments 
bear  appendages  of  various  uses  and  forms,  as  pincers, 
stings,  ovipositors,  etc.  In  some  insects  the  abdomen  is  not 
well  differentiated  from  the  thorax. 

Abdomina'lcs  [the  plu.  of  the  Latin  adjective  abdom- 
ijin'fin,  "belonging  to  the  abdomen"],  or  Abdominal 
Fishes,  in  the  Linna-an  classification,  an  order  including 
all  osseous  fishes  of  which  tbe  ventral  fins  are  beneath  the 
abdomen  and  behind  the  pectoral  fins.  In  the  system 
of  Cnvier  the  name  is  given  to  an  order  of  more  limitcil 
extent,  a  subdivision  of  the  Malacopterygii  or  soft-rayed 
fishes,  having  the  ventral  fins,  if  present,  beneath  the  ab- 
domen and  not  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  It 
includes  the  Cyprinidie  (carp,  etc.),  Esocid»  (pike,  etc.), 
Siluridas  Salmouida;  (trout,  salmon,  etc.).  Clupeida>  (her- 
ring, etc.),  Cyprinodontidte,  etc.  The  order  is  not  recog- 
nized by  all  naturalists. 

Abduc'tion  [from  the  Lat.  ah,  "  away,"  and  ducn,  duc- 
tniii,  to  "  lead"],  in  law,  the  forcible  or  fraudulent  carrying 
away  of  a  person.  It  is  usually  confined  to  females  re- 
moved with  a  view  to  their  marriage  or  seduction.  It  is 
allied  to  the  word  kidnnppiufj,  which  would  include  the  case 
of  males.  Abduction  is  an  offence  severely  punished  by 
statute  law,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

Abd*tll-Aziz'  [written  in  French  Ahdonl-Aziz^  and 
in  (lerman  Ah(i-ul-As}8'\.  a  son  of  Mahmood  II.,  was  born 
in  1S30,  and  succeeded  his  brother.  Abd-ul-Mcdjid,  as  sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  June  25,  1861.  He  reduced  the  imperial 
civil  list  from  seventy-five  million  piasters  to  twelve  million, 
abolished,  among  other  barbarous  practices,  that  of  assas- 
sinating the  sons  of  the  princesses,  favored  the  introduc- 
tion of  Western  manners  and  customs,  and  did  much  to  de- 
stroy the  old  and  cherished  traditions  of  tbe  Turks.  De- 
posed May  28,  l87t>,  and  committed  suicide  June  4,  1876. 
(See  TrRKKY.) 

Abd"Ul«Har.]id  II«,padishah  or  sultan  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  thirty-fifth  of  the  dynasty  of  Othman,  born  in  Con- 
stantinople Sept.  5,  1842;  he  is  the  second  son  and  fourth 
child  of  Ann-UL-MnnjiD  (which  see):  he  was  adopted  by 
his  father's  second  wife,  who  was  childless.  He  was  brought 
up  with  his  brother  Murad  in  the  harem,  and  received  but 
little  education.  In  1867  his  uncle.  Abd-ul  Aziz,  then  sul- 
tan, took  him  with  him  to  Paris  to  the  Exposition  of  that 
year,  and  what  he  saw  there  developed  in  him  a  love  of 
studv,  which  greatlv  improved  his  mind.  On  the  deposition 
of  Abd-ul-Aziz  ( May  30, 1876),  Murad.  eldest  son  of  Abd-ul- 
Medjifl,  succeeded,  but  proving  incompetent  from  insanity, 
he  Wivs  deposed  Aug.  30,  and  Abd-ul-Hamid  was  invested 
with  the  sword  of  Othman  Sept.  7,  1876.  as  Abd-ul-IIamid 
II.  He  is  said  to  belong  to  the  *'  Old  Turkish  "'  party,  and 
has  thus  far  carried  on  the  government  with  considerable 
ability.     He  is  averse  to  making  peace  with  Russia. 

Abu-ul-.>Iejid'   [written    in    French   Abdoul-Medjidf 
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and  in  German  Abd-ttl-Afedachid],  sultnn  of  Turkey,  the 
eldest  son  of  Mftlmiood  II.,  was  born  in  1823.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  July  1,  183'.).  when  his  ciijiital  was  men- 
aced by  the  victorious  army  of  Mchemct  All,  viceroy  of 
Egypt.  This  danger  was  averted  by  tlic  intervention  of 
England  and  other  great  powers  in  July,  1840.  lie  favored 
religious  liberty  and  the  reforms  which  his  father  had  in- 
itiated, but  his  good-will  was  partially  frustrated  by  the 
resistance  of  his  fanatical  subjects.  He  died  June  25, 
ISOl.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abd-ul-Aziz.  (See 
Turkey.) 

Abcccda'rians,  a  sect  founded  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv  by  a  person  named  Storck,  who  professed  that  learn- 
ing was  not  necessary,  not  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  (A  B  C,  hence  their  name),  for  the  jiroper  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  know  how  to  read. 

A'Beck'et{GiLBERT  Abbot),  ahumorous  English  writer 
and  lawyer,  born  in  London  about  1810.  He  contributed 
to  the  London  '*  Times  "  and  "  Punch,"  Among  his  works 
is  "The  Comic  Blackstone"  (1844-46).     Died  in  1S56. 

A'Becket  (Thomas).     See  Becket. 

Abeel'  (David),  D.  D..  an  American  missionary,  born  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  12,  1804.  He  published  *' A 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  China,  1829-33,"  *'  A  Missionary 
Convention  in  Jerusalem.  1S38,''  and  ''The  Claims  of  the 
World  to  the  Gospel."     Died  at  Albany  Sept.  4,  1846. 

A'bel,  the  second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  killed  by 
his  brother  Cain.  He  is  regarded  as  a  type  of  faith  and  as 
the  first  martyr.     (See  Genesis  iv.  and  Hebrews  xi.  4.) 

Abel  (Clarke),  an  English  surgeon  and  naturalist,  born 
in  1780.  He  served  as  naturalist  to  Lfird  Amherst's  embassy 
to  China  in  1816.  and  published  a  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
in  the  Interior  of  China"  (1818).  Died  at  Cawnpore,  India, 
Nov.  24,  1826. 

Abel  (NiEi.a  Hesrik),  an  eminent  mathematician,  born 
at  Findii,  in  Norway,  in  1802.  He  gained  distinction  by  his 
discoveries  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  and  was  highly 
eulogized  by  Legendre.     Died  ia  1829. 

Abelard  [Lat.  Aluelardus],  or  Ahailard  (ViEnnE),  & 
celebrated  French  philosopher  and  dialectician,  born  near 
Nantes,  in  Bretagne,ia  1079.  He  studied  dialectics  under  the 
Nominalist  Roscellinus  and  the  Realist  William  de  Chani- 
peaux,  and  afterwards  theology  under  Ansclm  of  Laon.  Ho 
taught  in  various  places,  largely  in  Paris,  drawing  around 
him  great  numbers  of  pupils  from  different  parts  of  Europe. 
He  sought  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  Nominalism  and  Real- 
ism, though  his  doctrine  is  not  far  removed  from  strict  Nomi- 
nalism. He  had  marvellous  subtlety;  he  was  able  to  foil 
the  first  masters  of  his  age  in  logic;  and  was  as  audacious 
in  propounding  his  notions  as  he  was  ingenious  in  defend- 
ing them.  But  he  lacked  moral  courage;  ho  loved  truth 
less  than  he  thirsted  for  fame;  his  vanity  and  selfishness 
had  no  bounds ;  and  his  treatment  of  one  of  his  pupils,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Eloise,  whom  he  first  seduced, 
afterwards  married,  and  then  deserted,  leaves  upon  his 
memory  an  indelible  stain.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent founders  of  Scholasticism,  and  exerted  a  larger  influ- 
ence upon  the  intellectual  activity  of  his  time  than  any  other 
man.  He  died  in  1 142.  The  most  complete  work  on  Abelard 
is  Charles  de  Uemusat's  "Abelard,"  I'aris.  1845.  (See  also 
Cocsin's  "  Introiluction  to  the  Works  of  Abelard  ;"  Bering- 
ton's  **  History  of  Abelard  and  Heloite."  and  Wight's 
"Abelard  an<l  Eloise,"  N.  Y.,  1863.)  J.  H.  Seelye. 

A'belites,  or  Abe'lians,  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
lived  in  Northern  Africa  in  the  fourth  century.  They  en- 
joined marriage  without  carnal  intercourse,  in  order  not  to 
propagate  original  sin,  claiming  in  sup])ort  of  their  practico 
the  example  of  tlio  patriarch  Abel.  They  adopted  children, 
who  were  brought  up  to  the  same  kind  of  marriage.  They 
were  extinct  before  the  time  of  Augustine. 

Abcil)  Ebn,  or  Ibn,  a  prefix  to  many  Arabic  proper 
names,  denotiug  "sou  of.'* 

Abciiaquis.     See  Abnakis. 

Aben'cerrage,  the  name  of  a  noble  Moorish  family 
of  (Jranada,  in  Spain.  The  im])Iacablc  feud  between  this 
family  and  the  Zegris  formed  the  subject  of  several  Spanish 
anil  French  dranms. 

A'bendberg,  a  mountain  of  the  Bernoso  Alps,  in  the 
Swi.'^s  c:inton  of  Berne,  rises  aiiruptly  from  the  S.  shore  of 
Lake  Thun,  and  has  an  altitude  of  about  TiOllO  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  its  southern  slope  was  an  asylum  for  cretins, 
f  iiiiuled  about  is42,  but  since  abandoned. 

A'ben  Kz'ra,  a  Spanish  Jew  and  eminent  commentator 
on  the  liible.  born  at  Toledo  about  lOilO-UOO.  He  excelled 
as  a  nia'ticmntician,  linguist,  physician,  and  jioot.  Died 
about  ]iG7-7G.     The  dates  arc  uucertain. 


A'bcnsberg,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  IS  miles  S.  W. 

of  Ratisbon,  has  a  castle  and  a  mineral  spring.  Here  Na- 
poleon defeated  the  Austrians  A])ril  20,  1800, 

A'bcr,  a  Cymric  term  signifying  "meeling-plaec  of 
waters,"  occurs  as  a  prefix  to  names  of  places  in  Great 
Britain — r.  ij.  Aberdeen.  It  is  probably  ctymologically  re- 
lated to  tho  Persian  fi6,  "water.'*  The  corresponding  Gaelic 
term  is  Ituri- — c.  g.  Inverness. 

Abcrbrothwick.     See  AnBnOATn. 

Ab'crcoru,  nrKrs  or,  marquesses  of  Abercorn  fin  Iho 
Irish  peerage,  1700),  Viscounts  Hamilton  (in  the  peortigc 
of  (Jrcat  Britain,  1786),  carls  of  Abercorn  (IC06),  barons 
of  Paisley  (i.">S7).  of  Abercorn  {1G0:J),  of  Hamilton,  Mount- 
eastlc,  and  Kilpatrick  (in  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  1606), 
Viscounts  Strabano(170n,  Barons  Strabane  (1616).  Mount- 
castle  (in  tho  Irish  peerage,  1701),  marquesses  of  Ilumilton 
(in  the  Irish  peerage,  1808).  and  dukes  of  Chatelh.'rault  (in 
France,  1 J4S),  one  of  tho  most  prominent  noble  families  of 
Great  Britain. 

Abercorn  (James  Hamilton),  first  puke  of,  born 
Jan.  21,  ISU,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  marquis  of 
Hamilton  iu  ISIS,  and  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1S06,  which  position  ho  held  until  ls6S.  when  he  was  cre- 
ated duke  of  Abercorn,  and  when  the  Derby  ministry  re- 
turned to  power  he  was  restored  in  1S74  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

Ab'ercrombie  (James),  a  British  general,  born  in  1706, 
who  in  17JS  took  command  of  near  50,000  mm  iu  New  York, 
in  order  to  recover  tho  forts  which  the  French  had  taken. 
On  tho  8th  of  July  bo  attacked  Ticonderng;!,  but  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  French  with  great  loss,  and  was  goon  removed 
i'lom  tho  command.     Died  April  28,  17S1. 

Abercrombie  (James),  D.  D.,  an  eloquent  episco- 
palian clergyman  and  scholar,  born  Jan.  26.  1768,  prcachc^ 
iu  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  June  26,  1S4I. 

Abercrombie  (John),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  pliy- 
sician,  iioru  at  Aberdeen  in  17-SU.  He  graduatcfl  as  ^I.  I). 
in  180.'!,  practised  in  Edinlnirgh,  and  attained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  first  consulting  physician  in  Scotland. 
He  published  "  Inquiries  eoucerniug  the  Intellectual  Powers 
of  Man"  (1830).  and  "The  PhiIos(.phy  of  the  Moral  Fecl- 
iugs"  (183;i),  which  were  highly  esteemed.     Hied  in  1S44. 

Abercrombie  (John  J.),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
1708  in  Tennessee,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1822,  colonel 
Seventh  Infantry  Feb.  25,  1801,  and  Aug.  31,  1861,  briga- 
dier-general U.  S.  volunteers.  He  served  chiefly  on  tho 
Western  frontier  (1822-61);  as  adjutant  First  Infantry 
(1S20-M3);  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832;  in  the  Florida 
war,  1837-40;  engaged  at  Okce-cho-bee  (brevet  major);  in 
tho  war  with  Mexico,  1846-48;  engaged  at  Monterey 
(wounded  and  brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro 
Gordo,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Major-Gcneral  Patterson,  1846- 
47;  as  superintendent  of  recruiting  service,  ]863-.^;>.  In 
tho  civil  war  served  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign.  1861- 
G2 ;  engaged  at  Falling  Waters;  iu  the  Virginia  Peninsula, 
1862;  engaged  at  Fair  Oaks  (wounded)  and  Malvern  Hill, 
and  till  1864  in  cnnmand  of  troops  before  \Va?;hington, 
1>.  C.  Brevetted  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  for  long  and 
faithful  services,  and  retired  from  active  service  June  12, 
1865.     D.  Jan.  3,  1S77.  George  W.  Cullifm. 

Ab'crcromby  (.Iames),  Baron  DrxFERMLiNK,  horn  in 
1776,  was  a  son  of  General  Sir  Ralph  Aberertmiby.  He 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
AVhigs  iu  1835,  and  resigned  in  1S39,  when  he  passed  into 
tho  House  of  Lords.     Hied  in  l8o8, 

Abercromby  (Sir  Ralph),  a  distinguished  British 
general,  born  in  Clackmarnianshirc  Oct.,  1734,  entered  tho 
army  in  1758.  After  the  peace  of  1783  he  passed  ten 
years  at  home  in  retirement.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
tho  disastrous  campaigns  in  Holland  in  1794  and  1795. 
In  1795  he  took  command  of  an  expedition  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  ho  captured  several  islamls  from  tho 
French.  He  was  the  second  in  commaml  of  the  army 
which  the  duke  of  York  led  to  Holland  in  1799.  and  was 
appointeil  in  1800  commander-in-chief  of  the  ex]>edition 
tu  Egypt,  which  was  then  occuided  by  the  French  under 
Bonaparte.  The  British  army,  wliieii  landed  early  iu  Mar., 
1801,  was  attacked  by  Menou,  near  Alexandria,  on  the  2Ist 
of  that  month.  In  this  action  the  French  were  defeated. 
hut  Sir  Ralph  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  tho  28th 
of  Mar.,  I80I.  He  was  distinguished  for  superior  talents, 
bravery,  antl  humanity. 

Aberdeen',  or  Aberdeen'shire,  a  county  of  Soot- 
land,  is  bouutled  on  the  N.  and  K.  by  the  North  Sea.  on 
the  S.  by  Kincardine.  Forfar,  and  Perth,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Inverness  and  Banft".  It  has  an  area  of  1070  square  niile^. 
The  Grampian  range  of  mountains  extends  along  the 
southern  lioundary  of  this  county,  whieh  contains  several 
high  peaks.     Among  these  are   Ben-Macdhui,  4390  feet, 
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and  Cairngorm,  4060  foet  high.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dee 
and  the  Pon.  The  principal  rocks  are  granite  and  mica- 
slate.  More  cattle  urc  raised  id  Aherdeeii  than  in  any 
other  county  in  Scotland,  Pop.  in  l.^Jl,  2I2.0:J2;  in  1S71, 
244,007. 

Aberdeen^  a  city  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  and  the 
capital  of  tlie  county  of  Aberdeen,  is  on  tlie  North  Sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee.  03  miles  N.  N.  E.  uf  Kdiii- 
burj^h.  It  is  a  hiimlsorae  city,  with  spacious  streets  and 
granite  houses,  nn<l  is  celebrated  as  a  scat  of  learning. 
Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-house, 
several  churches,  and  Marischal  (pronounced  mar'shal) 
College,  founded  in  1503.  Aberdeen  has  a  good  harbor 
and  an  extensive  trade,  the  chief  articles  of  export  being 
fine  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  granite,  grain,  cattle,  anil 
fish.  Here  are  flourishing  manufactories  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  cumbs.  machinery,  etc.  Old  Aberdeen, 
which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  about  I  mile  N.  of 
the  new  city,  is  the  seat  of  King's  College  and  University, 
founded  in  140-4.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in 
1871,SS.125. 

Aborclccn,  capital  of  Monroo  co..  Miss.,  is  on  tho  W. 
side  of  the  Tombigbce  Uiver,  and  connected  by  a  branch 
railroad  with  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.  It  buys  and 
ships  1(»,0U0  bales  of  cotton  yearly.  It  has  a  fine  court- 
house, one  of  the  best  river  bridges  in  the  South,  a  fenialc 
college,  and  a  great  tratle.  It  contains  five  steam-milts 
and  a  steam  cotton-coinjiross,  and  is  but  18  miles  from  the 
famous  (irccnwood  Springs.  It  has  a  tri -weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  2022.  S.  A.  Jonas,  Ed.  and  Prn.  *'  Examinkh." 

Aberdeen,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Huntington 
township,  Hrown  co..  0.,  on  the  Ohio  River  opposite  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  and  GO  miles  above  Cincinnati.     Pop.  871. 

Aberdeen  (Geouck  Hamii.to.v  <>ordon).  foirtii  kahl 
OF.  a  British  statesman,  born  in  Edinburgh  .Jan.  24,  1784, 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  ISOl.  He  began  his  public  life 
as  a  Tory,  was  sent  as  aiiitiassailor  to  Vienna  in  I  SI.'.,  and 
was  raised  to  the  Iliitish  peerage  as  A'iscount  Oordon  in 
1814.  In  182S  he  heeamo  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
alTairs  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom 
he  resigned  in  Nov.,  1830.  He  was  reappointed  to  that 
office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1.^41,  gradually  abandoned  the 
high  Tory  principles,  and  favored  a  pacific  foreign  policy. 
In  1846  he  resigned  office  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  whose 
death  (IS.'iO)  he  was  regarded  ns  the  chief  of  the  Pceiito 
party.  He  became,  in  .Jan.,  1853,  prime  minister  in  a  cab- 
inet formed  by  a  coalition  of  parties.  In  18.'>4  England  was 
involved  in  a  war  against  Russia,  to  which  measure  Lord 
Aberdeen  gave  a  reluctant  support.  Either  from  this 
cause,  or  because  the  war  was  conducted  with  ill  success, 
the  ministers  became  very  unpopular.  Lord  Aberdeen  re 
signed  in  Feb.,  18,>5,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Palmer- 
stoo.     Died  Dec.  14,  1860. 

Aberdeen  (George  .Tonx  Jamf.s),  fifth  eari,  of,  old- 
est son  of  the  preceding,  born  Sept.  28,  1810,  was  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  Lord  Haddo,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  votctl  with  the  Liberals.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  tho  peerage  in  ISCO.  Died  Mar.  22, 
1861. 

Aberdeen,  eart.s.  Viscounts  Formantine.  Barons  Had- 
do,  Methlie,  Tarves,  and  Kellio  {in  the  Scottish  peerage 
since  1682),  Viscounts  Gordon  (in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1SI4),  and  baronets  (in  the  Scottish  peer- 
age since  1642),  one  of  tho  most  prominent  noble  families 
of  (ireat  Rritain,  an  offshoot  of  tho  ancient  Scotch  family 
of  the  Gordons. — Sir  John  Gordon  of  Haddo  was  in  1642 
created  baronet  by  Charles  T.  for  services  rendered  to  th.i.t 
monarch  in  the  battle  of  Turriff. — Sir  George  Gordon  of 
Haddo  was  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland  when  in  1682 
he  was  created  an  earl.  He  was  an  uncompromising  oppo- 
nent of  William  of  Orange.     Died  in  1720. 

Abergavenny,  commonly  pronounced  ab-cr-ga'no,  a 
market-town  of  England,  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  Isk, 
which  is  iiere  joined  by  the  Gavcnny,  and  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge,  13  miles  W.  of  Monmouth. 

Abergavenny,  rAuis  of.  and  Viscounts  Nevill  (in 
the  peerage  of  Great  Hritnin,  1784),  barons  of  .\rergavenny 
since  the  time  of  Henry  111.,  a  prominent  noble  family  in 
tho  peerage  of  Great  Britain. — Wii.mam  Nkvii.l,  fifth 
E\ni,  OP,  was  born  Sept.  16,  1S26.  and  succeerled  his  father 
in  isr»8.  His  oldest  son  and  heir  is  Reginald  William 
BuANSBV,  Viscount  Nevill,  born  Mar.  4,  1853. 

Ab'ernethy  (John),  a  dissenting  minister,  bom  at 
Coleraine,  in  Ireland,  in  1680.  He  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Antrim,  anrl  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  syno-l  by  his  independent  spirit.  About 
1730  he  removed  to  Dublin,  where  he  preached  to  an  inde- 
pendent congregation.     Died  in  1740. 

Abcrnethy  (John),  an  eminent  English  surgeon,  bom 


about  1765,  was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  a  pupil 
of  John  Hunter.  He  was  chosen  assistant  surgeon  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  in  1786,  and  event- 
ually chief  surgeon  of  the  same.  As  a  lecturer  on  anat- 
omy and  surgery  ho  gained  immense  popularity.  He 
published  in  1S09  an  important  work.  '*  On  the  Constitu- 
tional Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases."  the  doc- 
trines of  wliich  have  greatly  contributed  to  improve  the 
science  of  surgery.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his 
eccentric  manners  and  of  his  witty  or  petulant  speeches  to 
his  patients.     Died  in  1831. 

Aberra'tion  [Lat.  aherra'tio,  from  o?),  "from."  and 
er'ro,  errti'tiini,  tt)  "wander"],  a  term  variously  employed: 
in  optics  it  denotes  tho  unequal  deviation  of  lays  of  light 
when  refracted  by  a  lens  or  reflected  from  a  concave  mirror. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  optical  aberration — viz..  Chromatic 
(from  the  Greek  xp'^'^^^'  *' color")  Aberration,  or  Aberration 
of  Refrangibility,  and  Sjiherical  Aberration,  or  Aberration 
of  Sphericity.  In  astronomy  also  there  is  the  Aberration 
of  tho  Celestial  Bodies,  sometimes  (but  less  correctly)  term- 
ed the  Aberration  of  Light. 

1.  Chromatic  Ahcrratioii,  or  Aberration  of  Rrfrnnqihil- 
itj/. — A  convex  lens  may  be  regarded  as  a  number  of 
prisms  having  their  bases  in  contact.  Hence,  when  a  sheaf 
of  rays  of  white  light  passes  through  it,  the  rays  undergo 
not  only  refraction,  but  also  decomposition;  and  since  the 
variously  colored  rays  into  which  white  light  is  divided  by 
a  prism  possess  different  rcfrangibilitics,  it  follows  that 
when  light  is  converged  by  a  convex  lens  it  is  refracted  to 
different  foci.  The  violet  rays,  being  the  most  refrangi- 
ble, form  a  focus  nearest  to  the  lens  ;  while  the  red  rays, 
being  the  least  refrangible,  form  a  focus  farthest  from  the 
lens.  Thus,  in  place  of  one  focus,  there  are,  in  reality,  an 
almost  infinite  number — viz.,  one  for  each  of  the  differently 
refracted  rays  (the  rays  even  of  the  same  general  color 
being  not  all  refracted  equally),  nnd  in  the  order  of  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.  Hence  the  rays 
do  not  meet  at  the  same  focus  of  the  lens;  and  this  devia- 
tion of  tho  foci  is  called  the  vfiromntic  ahcrratinu  of  a  lens. 

2.  Spftcricttl  Aicrratioii,  or  Ahcrrutiun  of  Sphcricitij. — 
Lenses  antl  mirrors  arc  usually  ground  with  s[)hcrical  sur- 
faces, and  so  long  as  the  aperture  docs  not  exceed  eight  or 
ten  degrees,  the  rays  of  homogeneous  light  refracted  or  rc- 
Ilcctcd  by  different  parts  of  them  meet  very  nearly  at  tho 
same  focus  of  the  lens  or  mirror.  But  as  the  aperture  of  a 
spherical  mirror  increases,  the  rays  reflected  from  the  edges 
cross  each  other  at  a  point  on  the  axis  nearer  to  the  mirror 
than  those  which  arc  reflected  from  portions  of  the  mirror 
near  its  centre.  Thus,  the  rays  arc  deviated  from  the  truo 
focus  of  the  mirror.  Again,  with  regard  to  spherical  lenses 
of  large  aperture,  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  lens 
near  its  circumference  arc  refracted  to  a  point  nearer  to  the 
lens  than  those  which  pass  through  its  central  portion.  In 
the  case  of  mirrors  this  deviation  of  light  from  the  focus  is 
called  sphcrir<rf  fihcrrntion  hy  reflection,  while  in  the  caso 
of  lenses  it  is  called  sjihi  rical  ahcrration  hi/  rcfractitm.  It 
may  bo  remedied  by  giving  lenses  and  mirrors  parabolic 
surfaces — a  plan  which  is  almost  invariably  followed  in  tho 
construction  of  specula  for  astronomical  purposes. 

3.  Ahcrrotitni  of  the  Celestial  liudies,  often  (!)ut  Icss  cor- 
rectly) termed  the  Aberration  of  Li>fht,  in  astronomy,  an 
apparent  displacement  of  a  celestial  object,  due  to  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  light.  This  aberration  is  caused — 1,  by 
tho  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit;  and  2,  by  the  motion 
of  the  observed  celestial  objects.  It  was  discovered  by 
Bradley  in  1727.  This  astronomer  reasoned  that  if  the 
earth's  motion  bears  only  an  appreciable  relation  to  tho 
velocity  of  light,  we  ought  to  expect  that  the  rays  from  a 
star  would  seem  to  come  from  a  point  nearer  than  is  actu- 
ally the  caso  to  that  point  in  the  heavens  towards  which 
the  earth's  course  is  directed.  The  phenomenon  he  had 
observed  corresponded  exactly  with  this  explanation.  Tho 
change  of  place  due  to  the  velocity  of  light,  estimated  from 
the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellite*,  corresponded  (within  tho 
limits  of  observational  error)  with  the  observeil  changes  in 
the  apparent  positions  of  the  fixed  stars.  It  follows,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  earth's  path,  that  each  star  appears 
to  describe  a  small  ellipse  about  its  true  place.  This  fact  is 
of  great  importance  in  its  direct  bearing  on  observational 
astronomy,  but  it  is  perhaps  no  less  important  on  account 
of  the  evidence  it  supplies  as  to  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

Tho  correction  of  tho  observed  position  of  a  celestial 
object  for  aberration  gives  tho  true  jxisition  for  tho  mo- 
ment when  the  light  which  makes  it  visible  left  it ;  but  this 
is  not  the  true  position  for  the  moment  of  observation,  ex- 
cept on  supposition  that  tho  observed  object  is  at  rest.  If 
the  body  itself  is  in  motion,  then,  in  adtlition  to  the  correc- 
tion of  position  for  aberration,  there  must  be  a  correction 
for  tho  amount  of  proper  motion  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  interval  since  the  light  which  makes  it  visible  left  it. 
In  order  to  make  this  correction  we  must  know  the  rate  of 
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proper  motion  and  the  distance  of  the  body.  If  the  abso- 
lure  proper  motion  of  the  body  is  given  in  miles,  or  Icngth- 
measvire,  and  not  the  apparent  in  angular  measure,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  then  the  whole  correc- 
tion may  be  treated  as  aberration,  by  taking  the  sum  or  the 
difforence  of  the  velocities  per  second  of  the  two  bodies, 
according  as  they  are  in  the  opposite  or  in  the  same  direi;- 
tion,  and  comparing  this  with  the  velocity  of  light.  If  the 
velocities  of  the  two  bodies  are  in  the  same  direction  and 
equal,  their  difference  is  zero,  and  the  correction  is  uil. 
Hence,  a  body  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth, 
and  with  the  same  velocity,  is  unaffected  in  apparent  po- 
sition by  aberration.  The  same  will  be  true  of  a  body  not 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth,  provided  that 
when  its  velocity  is  decomposed  into  rectangular  compo- 
nent?, one  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  eartii's  motion,  this 
latter  component  velocity  is  equal  to  the  earth's  velocity 
and  in  the  same  direction. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  bodies  of  a  group 
or  system,  as  observed  the  one  from  the  other,  are  unaffected 
by  aberration  in  consequence  of  any  common  motion  in 
which  all  participate  alike,  but  that  they  suffer  displace- 
ment from  tliis  cause  only  in  consequence  of  their  relative 
motions.  The  moon  partakes  of  tho  annual  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  but  suffers  no  aberration  on  that  ac- 
count; and  so  the  sun,  though  it  may  have  a  proper  motion 
in  space,  is  unaffected  by  this  cause  in  its  apparent  posi- 
tion, as  viewed  from  the  earth  or  from  any  other  member 
of  tho  solar  system,  since  this  motion  is  one  in  which  all 
the  bodies  of  the  system  equally  participate. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

A'bert  (John  J.),  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, class  of  1811,  born  in  Maryland,  1785,  Immediately 
resigning,  he  became  a  lawyer  in  tho  District  of  Columbia; 
and  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  1812-15,  served  as  pri- 
vate in  the  militia  at  thu  battle  of  Bladensburg,  Aug.,  1S14. 
Appointed  brevet  major  of  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers, 
Nov.  22,  1814,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  bureau.  Mar. 
19,  1829,  and  on  the  organization  of  an  independent  carps 
of  that  title  was  made,  with  rank  of  colonel,  its  chief,  July 
7,  ]8;j8.  Retired  from  active  service  Sept.  9,  18G1.  Died 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  27,  1803.  As  an  officer,  and  as 
chief  of  Topographical  Engineers,  Coloncd  Abert  exercised 
an  important  agency  in  the  development  of  the  earlier 
national  works  of  civil  engineering  in  the  U.  S. — r.  y.  the 
canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville ;  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal;  the  Potomac  aqueduct,  ete.  His 
exhaustive  report  on  water-supply,  in  connection  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  (1838),  has  since  been  a  stand- 
ard of  reference  ;  and  his  official  reports  on  kindred  subjects 
exhibit  great  research  and  sound  judgment.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Geographical  Society  of  France  and  other  learned 
societies. 

Ab'cryst'with,  a  market-town,  seaport,  and  fashion- 
able watcring-plaee  of  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ystwith, 
.34:  miles  X.  E.  of  Cardigan.      Pop.  in  1871,  GS98. 

Abe's  Spriiifj,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Fla. 

Abey'aiice  [Norman  Fr.  ahhaUinnve,  ''expectation;'* 
literally,  "gaping"  or  waiting  with  open  mouth],  a  legal 
term  signifying  •*  in  expectation  or  suspense."  It  is  used 
to  indicate  the  condition  of  property  where  there  is  no  per- 
son in  whom  its  ownership  is  vested.  In  the  law  of  real  es- 
tate it  is  generally  applied  to  a  fee,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
abeyance  when  there  is  no  particular  owner  of  the  inlierit- 
ance.  It  has  been  laid  down  that  a  foe  can  be  in  abeyance 
only  while  there  is  a  freehold  estate  (or  life  interest)  in  the 
land  vested  in  some  person.  It  is  denied  by  writers  of  high 
authority  that  a  fee  can  be  in  abeyance.  The  tendency  of 
modern  law  certainly  is  to  discountenance  this  theory,  and 
to  reduce  the  cases  of  abeyance  to  tho  narrowest  possible 
limits.  The  terra  has  been  applied  in  some  instances  to 
personal  property,  as  in  case  of  captures  at  sea  in  time  of 
war.  as  to  the  title  after  capture  and  before  condemnation 
in  the  prize  court. 

Ab'gar,  or  Ab'garus  [Or. 'A^yapo?],  written  also  Aba- 
parns,  Agbarus,  and  Augariis,  a  name  common  to 
several  kings  of  Eclcssa,  in  Mcsnpotaniia.  The  fourteenth 
of  these  kings,  Abgar  Uchomo,  is  said  to  have  been  in  eorre- 
Fpondcnce  with  Christ.  The  genuineness  of  this  correspon- 
dence has  found  defenders  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Abg:inilS  (John),  son  of  the  king  of  the  Frisii,  beeame 
a  Christiuu,  and  accompanied  Charleimigne  in  several  of  his 
expeditions,  lie  received  the  title  of  Prester,  or  Priest,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  severity  of  his  life.  He  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Mongolian  Prester  John  of  the 
eleventh  century, 

A'bib  (after  the  Babylonian  captivity  called  Nisan). 
the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  year,  and  the  seventh 
of  the  civil  year. 


Abida>Jebcl,  a  volcanic  mountain  of  Abyssinia,  in 
Mudaito;  lat.  lO*'  9'  N.,  Ion.  41°  E. 

A'bies  [Lat.  ahics,  a  "  fir  tree"],  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
coniferous  trees  which  have  leaves  growing  singly  on  the 
stem,  as  the  fir  and  the  spruce.  The  ALicn  excehn  produces 
the  valuable  timber  called  "  white  deal,"  also  Burgundy 
!  pitch  and  frankincense  :  the  Ahief  bnhamca  yieU\a  the  balm 
of  Gilead.  or  Canadian  balsam.  The  famous  cedar  of  Leb- 
anon, which  affords  excellent  timber,  is  called  Abies  cedtuH 
by  some  botanists.  Several  species  of  Abies  are  highly 
prized  as  evergreen  ornamental  trees — viz.  Abies  crceha 
(the  Norway  fir),  Abies  alba  (white  spruce),  Abies  tiobilis 
(noblo  silver  fir),  Abies  prrtintttn  (European  silver  fir),  and 
Abies  balsamen  (balsam  fir).  T\\q  Abies  balsamca,  Abits 
Canadensis  (hemlock  spruce),  Abies  alba,  Abies  Frascri,  and 
Abies  nufrn  are  natives  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.,  while  the  most 
magnificent  species  of  the  genus,  Abirs  Domflasii,  Abie$ 
Mcuziesii,  Abies  nohilix,  Abivn  ifrnndis,  and  Abies  amabiliSf 
grow  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  It  has  been 
jiroposed  to  divide  this  large  genus  into  three— ^6i>#,  for  the 
spruces ;  Tsiiga,  for  hemlock-lirs  j  and  Picea,  for  the  true  fi  rs. 

Ab'ila,  capital  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  identified, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  with  Suk.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Barada,  near  the  point  where  it  breaks  through  tho  Antili- 
banus  range  of  mountains  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 
It  was  on  the  great  road  between  UeliopoUs  and  Damascus, 
'62  miles  from  the  former  city  and  18  miles  from  the 
latter.  There  was  another  Abila  E.  of  tho  Jordan,  a  few 
miles  S.  of  the  Yarmuk  (or  Ilicromax),the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Gilead. 

Abile'ne,  an  ancient  tetrarchy,  whoso  capital  was 
AuiLA  (which  sec).  It  is  impopsible  to  fix  its  limits.  St, 
Luke  (iii.  1)  speaks  of  it  us  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,  who 
was  apparently  a  son  of  the  Lysanias  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus.  (Sec  Krafft's  "Topographic  Jerusalcms,"  1847.) 

Abilene,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kan,, 
on  the  Kansas  River  and  Kansas  Pacific  U.  U.,  95  miles  by 
railroad  W.  of  Topeka.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  It 
is  a  great  point  for  shipping  cattle  eastward  by  rail. 

Abim'elech  ("the  royal  father").  I.  A  king  of  Gerar, 
a  city  of  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xx. 
1,  sq.).  II.  Another  king  of  (ierar  in  Isaac's  time  (Gen. 
xxvi.),  perhaps  a  son  of  the  foregoing.  III.  A  son  of 
Shechem  (Judges  ix.),  was  for  three  years  (B.  C.  1:122- 
lul'J)  a  self-constituted  king  over  a  great  part  of  Israel. 

Ab'in^doii,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Berkshire, 
on  the  Oek  where  it  joins  the  Isis,  51  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
London.  It  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  of  tlie 
parliamentary  borough  in  1871,  65S3;  of  the  municipal 
borough,  5S05. 

Abin§;don,  a  city  of  Knox  co..  111.,  on  the  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  85  miles  N.  E.  of  Quincy. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Hedding  College,  controlled  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churcb,  and  of  Abingdon  College,  sustained  by  the 
Christian  denomination.  It  has  four  hotels,  three  churches, 
one  plough-factory,  two  steam-mills,  and  one  wagon-fac- 
tory. The  cify  has  three  public  parks,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  in  1S70,  94S. 
W.  11.  IIkaton,  Ei>.  AND  Pitop.  "Knox  Co.  Democrat." 

Abins^clon,  a  post-twp.  of  Harford  eo.,  Md.    Pop.  2598. 

Abingdon^  the  capital  of  Washington  co.,  Va.,  in  a 
township  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
R.  R.,  315  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  three  fe- 
male colleges  of  high  grade,  an  extensive  iron-foundry,  and 
is  the  birthplace  of  several  distinguished  men.  It  has  a 
weekly  paper.  The  county  was  organized  in  1770,  and  is 
the  first  spot  of  earth  nnmed  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  Emory  and  Henry  College  is  in  this  county,  and 
a  large  male  academy,  both  flourishing  institutions.  The 
Maury  Literary  Society  of  Abingdon  has  a  valuable  library. 
Immense  deposits  of  s.alt  and  gypsum  are  found  here,  and 
a  very  large  part  of  the  salt  used  in  the  Southern  States 
during  tho  war  was  obtained  from  salt-wells  bored  in  this 
vicinity.     Pop.  of  township.  ."UG.'J:  of  village,  715. 

Geo.  R.  Dunn,  Pi  n.  "AiiiSGnoN  Virginian." 

Abingdon,  a  township  of  Gloucester  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
450(), 

Abingdon,  earls  of,  Paron  Norreys  (1572,  in  tho 
English  peerage),  a  nohic  family  of  Great  Rritain.  Tho 
first  earl  was  created  in  iriS2.— JJoxTAtJU  Rkrtik,  the  sixth 
carl,  was  born  Juno  19,  ISOS,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1S54.     lie  is  lord  lieutenant  of  Berkshire. 

Ab'inger  (Sir  Jami:s  Scnrletll.   Lonn,  born   in  Ja- 
maica. 1701),  was  educated   at  Cambridge  and  the  Middle 
Temi)le.and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  ITl'l.    He  became  one 
of  the  most   aeenmplished  barristers  of  his  time.     In  1S18 
I  ho  entered  Parliament  as  a  Whig,  but  afterwards  became  a 
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docided  Tory.  In  1827,  and  again  in  1829,  ho  was  attorney- 
poiioral.  llo  was  raised  to  the  jiocrage  in  18^4.  and  was  ap- 
jiuinted  chief  huroii  of  tliooxcht-quer.    Ho  died  April  7,  1.S44. 

Ab'in|;toii,  a  township  of  .AK-rccr  co,,  HI.     Pop.  *J3i. 

Abin^ton,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.  P.  833. 

Abingtou,  a  post-town.-ihip  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mas?., 
on  the  Old  Colony  K.  U..  1^  niilcs  8.  hy  K.  of  Boston,  has 
four  post-viIln<res*(North.  East,  Centre,  and  i^outh  Aliing- 
ton).  mnnufautiircs  of  lioots.  shoes,  and  tacks,  one  national 
and  two  saving,'*  hank.><.  three  weekly  newspapers,  eleven 
*hiircho8,  and  furly-two  seliools.  The  Hanover  hninch 
and  the  Abington  and  Iirid;rewater  K.  R.  traverses  this 
town,  which  is  tlio  largest  in  the  eounty.     Pop.  9,^08. 

Aianiii  P.  I'oitD,  Kd.  "Journal." 

Abiiif^ton,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.    Pop. 2362. 

Abin^toil,  a  post-twp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.   P.  2440. 

Abipones,  a  tribe  of  Indians  livin;;^  in  the  firan  Chaco, 
in  the  Argentine  r(njfederuti<tn.  They  lived  fnrnierly  AV.of 
the  Paraiu'i,  between  hit.  2M°  and  30°  S.,  between  Santa  ]'e 
and  Santingo  del  Estero,  but  at  present  have  removed 
towards  Corriontcs.  The  Abipones  are  of  high  stature, 
good  swimmers,  and  tattoo  themselves.  Long  lances  and 
arrows  witli  iron  points  are  their  woajious.  Jn  1783  their 
number  was  estimated  at  6000.  but  they  liave  been  reduced 
to  100  at  the  present  day.     They  are  related  to  the  Tubas. 

Abkn'sin,  or  Abn'sin^  a  narrow  territory  in  AVestern 
Asia,  belonging  to  Uussia,  lies  between  the  Caucasus  iMoun- 
tains  and  the  Black  Sea.  whieh  liounds  it  on  the  8.  W. 
Area,  estimated  at  318(1  square  miles.  Pop,  about  80,000. 
The  inhabitants,  under  the  enijieror  .Tustiniau,  became 
Christians,  but  subserjuently  emhraecd  jMohaininedanism. 

Ab'lution  [Lat.  vKutin,  from  nfc,  **from,"  and  In'o, 
hi'tmii,  to  "wash"],  a  religions  ceremony  of  the  Koinan 
Catholic  Cliurch,  signifies  the  washing  of  the  sacramental 
cup  and  of  the  hands  of  the  priest. 

Abna'ki,  or  Abonnqiii,  frequently  called  Tarran- 
tcnOH  or  Tnrailsocns,  a  name  given  to  the  furnur  tribes 
of  Algonquin  Indians  "f  Maine  and  vicinity.  They  were 
onco  furniidable  enemies  <)t"  the  Indians  of  Southern  New 
England  and  of  the  colonists,  siding  with  the  French  against 
the  English,  but  the  latter  overcame  them  and  expatriated 
the  greater  part.  Their  remnants  are  Catholics,  their  an- 
cestors luiving  been  eonverted  by  the  labor  of  S^-bastien 
Rale  {16,'jS-1724)  and  others.  Kale  compiled  a  dictionary 
of  their  language  (published  in  LS33).  Their  history  has 
been  written  by  Maurault  (1866)  and  by  Vetromile  (1800). 

Ab'ncr  (the  "  onlightener'),  the  uncle  of  Saul,  the  first 
king  of  Israel.  Abner  became  conimander-in-ehief  of  Saul's 
army,  and  for  st>me  time  after  the  death  of  the  king  he  was 
the  chief  support  of  Ishbosheth,  his  successor;  but  subse- 
quently went  over  to  the  side  of  David,  then  king  of  Judali. 
AVith  David  he  i'ound  such  favor  that  the  jealousy  of  Juab 
was  aroused,  and  Abner  was  slain  by  him  B.  C.  1U46. 

Abo  [Sw.  pronunciation,  o'boo],  a  Russian  city  and  sca- 
ort,  on  the  Aurajoki  near  its  entrance  into  the  (iulf  of 
tothnia:  lat.  00°  L'O'  68"  N..  Ion.  22°  17'  E.  It  was  built 
by  Eric  IX.  of  Sweden  in  ll.'»7,  was  subsequently  taken  by 
the  Russians,  and  in  180y  was,  with  the  whole  of  Finland, 
ceded  to  Russia.  It  was  the  capital  <tf  Finland  until  1SI9, 
and  isnow^tho  see  of  a  Lutheran  archl)ishoi).  The  Uni- 
versity of  Abo,  haviug  been  destrovcil  by  fire  in  1827,  was 
rebuilt  at  Helsingfors."    Pop.  in  1807,  18,109. 

Abo "  Bjorneborgf  a  government  of  Finland,  is 
bounded  by  the  governments  of  \Vasa  and  Tawastehus, 
and  by  the  Oults  of  Finland  and  of  liothnia.  Area,  0895 
stjuaro  miles.  The  cliief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is 
commerco  and  shipbuilding.  The  government  has  also 
some  factories.     Pop.  in   1807,  319,784.     Chief  town,  Abo. 

Abo,  Peace  of,  concluded  August  17,  1743,  between 
Sweden  antl  Russia,  put  an  end  to  the  war  begun  by  Swe- 
den at  the  instigation  of  France  in  1741.  During  this  con- 
test, and  through  the  misconduct  of  the  Swcdij^h  genernls, 
the  Russinns  gained  entire  possession  of  Finland.  The 
greater  part  of  this  territory  they  offered  to  restore  on  con- 
dition that  Sweden  should  elect  the  prince  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp  successor  to  the  throne.  This  condition  the  Swedes 
complied  ^with,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  accordingly 
signed  at  Abo. 

Aboitc,  a  post-township  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  006. 

Abolition  of  Slavery,  Ancient  servitude  of  the 
constrained,  involuntary  kind  appcirs  to  have  risen,  flour- 
ished, decayed,  and  passed  away  without  provoking  any 
organized  moral  or  religious  opposition.  That,  so  far  at 
least  as  Europe  was  affected,  was  irrespective  of  race  or 
color;  for,  though  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs  bought  and 
held  negro  slaves,  they  were  not  known  in  Europe  till  in- 
troduced into  Spain  by  the  Moorish  invasion  and  conquest. 
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After  the  slavery  of  negroes  had  been  firmly  planted  in, 
and  quite  generally  ditlused  over,  the  New  World,  slaves 
began  to  be  taken  to  Europe  by  their  American  masters, 
anil  legal  opinions  for  a  time  affirmed  the  validity  of  their 
bondage  in  countries  where  no  law  forbade  it;  but  this  was 
arrested,  so  far  at  least  as  (Ireat  Britain  was  concerned,  by 
the  famous  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who,  in  the  case 
of  the  negro  Somerset,  brought  to  England  from  the  West 
Indies  by  his  master,  held  that  slavery  can  only  exist  by 
virtue  of  positive  law,  and  that,  there  being  no  such  law  in 
Englanil,  the  master,  though  a  Rriton,  forfeited  all  right  in 
and  jiower  over  him  by  taking  him  to  that  country. 

The  first  systematic  agitation  for  the  overthrow  of  sla- 
very began  with  certain  American  Quakers — John  AVool- 
man  and  Anthony  IJenezet  of  Philadelphia  being  conspicu- 
ous among  them — about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Benczct  published  in  1762  a  book  in  exposure  and  denun- 
ciation of  tlie  slave-trade.  His  friend  William  Dillwyn 
removed  to  England  some  time  afterwards,  and  there  en- 
listed Granville  Shar])e  and  others  in  the  cause.  The  agi- 
tation soon  after  arising  in  this  country  against  the  Stamp 
Act  and  other  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, incited  many  Americans  to  consider  questions  of 
natural  right,  and  thus  to  condemn  and  oppose  slavery. 
Hence,  Thomas  Jefferson,  himself  a  slaveholder,  yet  op- 
posed to  slavery,  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  a  majority 
(sixteen  to  seven)  of  the  Congress  which  met  next  after 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence  to  vote  to  exclude 
slavery  (in  Marcli,  1784)  absolutely  and  for  ever  from  all 
the  Union  not  included  in  any  State.  The  proposition  did 
not  then  prevail,  since  the  votes  of  a  majority  (seven)  of 
all  the  States  were  required  to  enact  it,  and  the  absence  of 
a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  reduced  the  States  voting  yea 
to  six,  against  three  voting  nay  —  North  Carolina  being 
divided.  The  proposition,  restricted  to  an  inhibition  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  already  ceded  by  the  States  to 
the  Confederation,  was  renewed  in  1787,  when  it  was  unani- 
mously passed,  and  it  was  reiterated  with  like  unanimity 
by  the  first  Congress  which  assembled  under  the  Feileral 
Constitution,  when  it  received  the  approval  of  President 
Washington. 

Meantime,  the  convention  which  formed  that  Constitu- 
tion had  authorizcrl  .Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  slaves  after  twenty  years;  and  this  was  done — Congress 
having  forbidden,  in  1794,  our  people  to  engage  in  carry- 
ing slaves  to  other  lands,  absolutely  outlawing  all  partiei- 
pation  in  t!ie  slave-trade  by  our  people,  and  all  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  this  country,  by  an  act  passed  Mareli 
2^  1S07 — twenty-three  days  hejnrc  the  British  Pnrliament, 
after  a  struggle  which  had  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  did  likewise. 

A  British  society  for  the  siippression  of  the  slave-trade 
was  organized  by  Dillwyn,  Granville  Sharpe,  and  Thomas 
Clarkson  in  1787,  to  whom  William  Wilberforce,  already 
in  Parliament,  soon  lent  his  powerful  aid.  William  Pitt, 
then  prime  minister,  admitted  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  gave  them  a  cold  and  hesitating  support;  Charles 
James  Fox,  his  great  rival,  was  its  hearty  supporter;  so 
was  Edmund  Burke.  Yet  bill  after  bill  for  the  suppression 
was  defeated  cither  directly  or  by  postponement  until  after 
Pitt's  death  and  Fox's  accession  to  the  premiership,  when 
(in  June,  1806)  a  resolve  pledging  the  House  to  the  meas- 
ure passed  the  Commons  by  100  yeas  to  41  nays,  and  a  bill 
founded  thereon  was  next  winter  carried  through  both 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  Mar.  25,  1807. 

Great  Britain  was  slowly  followed  in  this  step  by  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  France,  and  several  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  Spain  and  Portugal  reluctantly  prcunised 
to  do  likewise,  but  were  tardy  in  fulfilling  their  eom^iact. 
even  though  they  had  accepted  money  or  favor  from  (Jrcat 
Britain  as  a  consideration  therefor.  The  slave-trade  was 
first  declared  a  felony  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1811,  while 
acts  passed  in  1824  and  1837  made  it  piracy,  punishable 
by  transportation  for  life. 

So  soon  as  the  slave-trade  had  been  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  law,  its  British  adversaries  reorganized  for  a 
war  upon  slavery  itself,  against  which  they  had  hitherto 
put  forth  no  combined  or  systematic  efforts.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force presented  their  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1823,  when  it  was  defeated;  Mr.  Brougham  took  the  lead 
in  their  behalf  in  1S30  ;  and  the  struggle  for  parliamentary 
reform  whieh  followed  the  death  of  George  IV.  and  the 
accession  of  William  IV.  brought  a  large  adhesion  of 
strength  to  their  cause;  so  that  in  May,  1833.  Mr.  Stanley 
(the  late  carl  of  Derby)  introduced,  as  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  resolves  which  proposed  the  total  (though  gradual) 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  held  in  ihe  British  colonies,  and 
a  payment  to  their  owners  of  £20.0(IO.f)Ofl.  These  resolves 
passed  both  Houses,  and  were  followed  by  a  bill  of  like 
tenor,  which  likewise  passed  and  received  the  royal  as- 
sent Aug.  2,  1833.      It  took  effect  Aug.    1,  1834,  but  an 
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apprenticeship  system  was  engraftetl  upon  the  measure, 
whereby  the  slavery  of  some  was  virtually  prolonged  for 
four,  and  that  of  others  for  six  years.  Experience  proved 
this  apprenticeship  tainted  with  all  the  vices  of  slavery,  re- 
lieved l)y  scarcely  any  of  its  advantages  ;  so  the  last  traces 
of  slavery  were,  by  common  consent,  effaced  from  British 
soil  Aug.  1,  1SH8. 

The  more  northern  of  our  States  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
credit  «f  liaving  first  in  moderu  times  discerned  and  pro- 
claimed the  wrong  and  mischief  of  slavcholding.  Aholiiiou 
received  in  Great  Britain  powerful  and,  lor  a  time,  com- 
manding influence  in  Church  and  State;  but  the  slave- 
holders were  distant  colonists,  not  directly  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  their  defeat  would  not  disturb  the  exist- 
ing social  order  in  the  mother-country.  Not  so  in  the 
original  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  then  eminently  commercial, 
was  long  the  focus  of  an  extensive  slave-trade,  wherein  some 
of  her  first  families  were  involved  ;  and  slaves  were  held  as 
firmly,  thougli  not  so  numerously,  in  New  York  anil  Penn- 
sylvania as  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolina?  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde|)endence,  Mas- 
sachusetts adopted  a  bill  of  rights,  which  her  highest  court 
soon  decidevl  was  incompatible  with  slavery,  which  was 
tliereby  outlawed.  In  Pennsylvania  an  abolition  society, 
whereof  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  member,  was  organized  ia 
1780,  and  did  not  cense  its  earnest  efforts  until  it  had  seen 
that  State  made  a  homo  for  freemen  only.  In  New  Y'ork 
a  similar  organization  was  eflfectcd  somewhat  later,  and 
the  State  was  brought  to  decree  the  emancipation  of  her 
slaves  by  the  constitution  of  1S21,  though,  with  regard  to 
some  who  were  then  minors,  the  liberation  did  not  take 
effect  till  about  1830.  In  New  Jersey  the  work  was  still 
more  gradual,  but  hardly  a  handful  were  held  in  a  nominal 
bondage  after  that  date.  Slavery  had  ceased  to  be  a  power 
north  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  as  early  as  1S20,  save 
through  the  jioHtieal,  comniL-rcial,  and  social  ligaments 
which  bound  the  North  and  the  South  closely  together, 
and  made  the  wishes  and  supposed  interests  of  the  latter 
potent  throughout  the  former. 

As  in  England  the  early  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  were 
directed  against  the  African  slave-trade  exclusively,  and  a 
general  crusade  against  slavery  disclaimed,  so  in  this  coun- 
try the  anti-slavery  spirit  was  long  contented  with  resist- 
ing the  extension  of  slavery  into  regions  previously  un- 
scourged  by  it.  There  were,  indeed,  unconditional  aboli- 
tionists, of  whom  Benjamin  Lundy.  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, Alvan  Stewart,  Nathaniel  P.  Rogers,  Lewis  Tappan, 
and  Elijah  P.  Lovojoy  may  be  deemed  representative 
pioneers;  but  their  school  was  limited  in  numbers,  and 
had  little  immediate  influence  on  legislation  or  govern- 
ment, since  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those  earnestly 
opposed  to  slavery  held  that  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  forbade  all  interference  by  Con- 
gress with  the  internal  polity  of  a  State,  and  restricted  to 
moral  influence  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  one  State  to 
subvert  or  modify  the  institutions  of  another  State.  But 
when,  in  1818,  the  Territory  of  Missouri  framed  a  consti- 
tution and  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State — said  constitution  recognizing  and  ujihohling  sla- 
very— the  representatives  of  the  free  States  very  generally 
resisted  such  admission  until  she  should  provide  at  least 
for  gradual  emancipation.  The  Senate  opposed  any  such  re- 
strictions, but  a  compromise  was  ultimately  effected  where- 
by Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State  on  cmdition  that 
slavery  should  never  exist  in  any  territory  of  the  U.  S. 
north  of  the  parallel  of  ;i(j°  30'  N.  latitude.  The  House 
consented  to  this  by  barely  three  majority  {90  to  8"),  nearly 
all  the  nays  being  cast  by  Northern  opponents  of  slavery. 
(Sec  Missointi  Comimiomisi:.)  On  the  admission  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas  into  the  Union  in  181o  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise lino  of  division  was  agreed  upon  and  extended 
tlirough  ail  the  public  donuiin  then  acquired.  In  1840, 
pending  the  war  with  Mexico,  Mr.  David  Wilniot  of  Penn- 
sylvania introduced  into  the  House  a  proposition  to  pro- 
hibit for  ever  slavery  from  all  new  territory  that  might  bo 
acquired  from  Mexico,  at  the  terminatiiui  of  that  war.  This 
proposition  became  celebrated  as  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and 
gave  rise  to  continued  and  heated  discussions  in  the  House 
ancl  the  Senate  until  LSjO,  whi^n  another  eoin])romise,  as  it 
was  callfd,  was  effected.  (See  Si.AVKitv  CoMPitoMisi':  of 
18o0.)  The  agitation  was  renewed  again  in  1861,  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  the  Hon.  Stejihen  A. 
Douglas  for  the  organization  of  State  governments  in  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Ni'bra^ka,  iiiui  prc»viding  fiuMhe 
repeiil  of  the  so-called  Missouri  Coniproniise  act  of  1820. 
The  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority, 
but  in  the  House  it  encountered  very  strong  opjtosition, 
passing  finally  by  a  vote  of  113  to  100.  The  question 
whether  slavery  shoubi  exist  within  tin-  States  (o  be  fnrtned 
under  this  aot  was  thus  referred  to  the  people  of  tko  Terri- 


tories themselves,  and  was  left  to  be  decided  by  what,  in 
the  popular  parlance  of  that  day,  was  called  "squatter 
sovereignty."  As  the  Territories  were  thinly  peopled,  (here 
consequently  arose  a  rapid  migration  towards  them,  espe- 
cially towards  Kansas,  from  both  North  and  South,  each 
section  aiming  to  secure  a  predominance  in  the  popular 
vote  and  in  the  constitutional  convention.  Occasional  cid- 
lisions  between  these  rival  colonists  naturally  occurred,  at- 
tended in  some  instances  with  serious  violence;  and  the 
strug:^li)  for  power  was  protracted  through  several  years. 
Both  parties  prepared  and  presented  constitutions  to  Con- 
gress embodying  their  respective  views.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  in  1800  finally  decided  the  con- 
troversy, and  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  free  State  in  18CI. 
The  same  event  occasioned  the  withdrawal  from  their  seats 
in  Congress  of  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House 
from  seven  of  the  Southern  States,  and  gave  the  advocates 
of  slavery  restriction  by  Federal  legislation  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  for  the  first  time  since  tlie  government  was  or- 
ganized. The  House  was  still  more  decidedly  anti-slavery. 
As  the  war  went  on,  defeats,  even  more  than  victories,  dif- 
fused and  intensified  among  Unionists  the  hatred  of  sla- 
very;  so  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  (Sept.  22,  1802)  proclaimed 
that  if  the  revolted  States  should  still  continue  in  rebellion 
he  would,  on  the  1st  of  January  ensuing,  declare  free  all 
who  were  held  as  slaves  within  those  States,  public  senti- 
ment was  rii)e  for  sustaining  that  policy.  Secession  being 
still  rampanf.  the  President  issued  his  second  protdamation 
on  the  day  appointed;  after  which  no  Federal  commander 
was  at  lilierty  to  remand  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  mas- 
ters to  find  protection  within  the  Union  lines.  From  that 
date  the  war  for  the  Union  became,  what  in  eescnce  it  had 
necessarily  been  from  the  outset,  a  struggle  for  freedom  to 
all,  and  European  rulers,  who  had  smiled  upon  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  contest,  were  repelled 
from  taking  its  part  openly  when  it  was  seen  that  Its  fato 
involved  that  of  American  slavery. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  initiated  the  work  of  direct, 
outright  emancipation  by  an  act  proposed  by  Senator  Wil- 
son of  Massachusetts,  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Federal 
District,  and  paying  the  owners  an  averiigc  compensation 
of  §300  for  each  slave  liberated.  This  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, April  3,  1862,  by  29  yeas  to  14  nays,  and  the  House, 
April  10,  by  92  yeas  to  39  nays.  This  was  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  proffer  a  like  compensation  to  the  so-called 
Border  States  if  they  would  consent  to  emancipation  ;  but 
it  Avas  strenuously  opposed  by  their  representatives  and  by 
the  entire  Democratie  piirty,  and  ultimately  failed  in  the 
House  for  lack  of  a  two-third  vote  to  take  it  up  out  of  its 
order  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  A  bill  prohibiting 
absolutely  all  slaveholding  in  any  Federal  territory  became 
a  law,  by  the  President's  approval.  June  19,  1802.  A  bill 
decreeing  the  freedom  of  all  slaves  of  persistent  rebels 
found  in  any  place  occupied  or  commanded  by  the  forces 
of  the  Union,  forbidding  their  rendition  to  their  masters, 
and  providing  that  negroes  might  bo  enlisted  to  fight  for 
the  Union,  after  undergoing  sundry  transmutations  ulti- 
mately passed  the  House  by  82  yeas  to  42  nays,  and  the 
Senate  by  27  yeas  to  12  nays,  and  became  a  law,  by  the 
President's  approval,  July  17,  1862. 

A  constitutional  amendment  (the  thirteenth),  abolishing 
and  prohibiting  evermore  the  enslavement  of  human  be- 
ings, was  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Henderson  of 
Missouri  at  the  former  session,  when  it  passed  that  branch, 
April  8,  1804.  l>y  38  yeas  to  0  nays — six  Senators  not  voting. 
Being  sent  to  the  House,  it  failed  to  command  the  requisite 
two-thirds — yeas,  Sb  ;  nays,  00:  when  Mr.  Ashley  of  Ohio 
kept  it  alive  by  changing  his  vote  to  nay  and  then  moving 
a  reconsideration.  When  that  Congress  reassembled.  Dee, 
6,  1804,  for  its  final  session,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  trium- 
phantly re-eleeted  and  the  civil  war  was  plainly  near  its 
end.  The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  recommended 
a  reconsideration  and  passage  of  the  amendment  aforesaid  ; 
and  this  was  accomplished,  Jan.  31,  1805,  by  119  yeas  to 
,^7  nays — 12  chosen  as  Democrats  or  Conservatives  voting 
with  all  the  Republicans  in  the  affirmative— every  Repub- 
lican present  and  voting;  eight  Democrats  absent.  By  (ho 
ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  by  the  utter 
collapse  of  the  civil  war,  this  amendment  became  a  part  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  its  authority  has  never 
been  contested.  By  its  force  slavery  was  banished  from 
the  U.  S.,  as  it  had  already  been  from  every  portion  of 
this  continent  except  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  In  Brazil  an  net  was  passed  in 
Sejit.,  1871,  freeing  all  the  slaves  behmging  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  securing  freedom  to  all  those  burn  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment.  (There  has  not  yet  been  published  any 
complete  history  of  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  the  best  work 
on  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  is  Ci.aiikson's  "  History 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,"  2  vols.,  I8I1S.) 
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ABOLITIONISTS— ABSCESS. 


Aboli"tiani8ts,  a  name  applied  to  those  persons- 
mure  particularly  iu  the  U.  S.— who  were  distinguished  for 
their  zeal  ugiiinst  the  institution  of  slavery.  (See  Anti- 
Sl.weuy  Sociktv,  hy  Hon-  Houk  i;  (Ihuki.ev,  LL.D.) 

Ibo'mey,  an  Afriean  town,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Dahomcv;  hit.  7°  30'  N.,  lou.  1°  W  E.  It  contains  sev- 
eral royal  palaces.    Pop.  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  60,000. 

Abo'ny,  a  town  of  Hungary,  iu  the  county  of  Csongrad, 
47  miles  8.  E.  of  Prague.     Pop.  in  1SG9,  10,232. 

Aborig'i-nes  [a  Latin  word  derived  from  ah,  "  from," 
and  oriV  (gen-  ."iV'"'").  "  source,"  "  origin  "],  the  earliest 
original  inhabitants  of  a  country— that  is,  those  who  occu- 
pied it  at  the  porioil  when  it  began  to  be  known,  and  who 
either  wore  (according  to  a  once  prevalent  oiiinion)  indig- 
enous to  the  soil,  or  hud  immigrated  thither  before  the  dawn 
of  historv.  Somcof  the  ancients  supjiosed  they  had  always 
inhabited  the  same  soil,  and  sprang  from  it,  as  the  Athe- 
nians, who  thence  called  themselves  mitoch'thimcs  (from  av- 
lOT.  "  itself,"  and  xeCjf.  "  earth,"  "  soil,"  "  land  ") ;  i.  c.  sprung 
from  the  land  or  soil  itself.  But  the  Romans  .and  modern 
nations  use  the  word  aborigines  to  designate  those  iuhabit- 
antsof  a  country  of  whoso  origin  nothing  certain  is  known. 
Thus  the  Indians  of  America  are  jiroperly  called  aborigines, 
because  they  were  found  there  at  its  discovery,  and  as  to 
their  origin  wo  have  only  their  own  tradition  (whitrh  is  not 
uniform)  that  their  ancestors  came  from  a  distant  region  in 
the  North-west. 

Abor'tion  [Lat.  oJord'o],  the  premature  birth  or  exclu- 
sion of  the  human  foitus.  It  is  dimbtful  whether  the  act 
of  causing  an  abortion  is  an  oll'enco  at  common  law  unless 
the  mother  is  quick  with  child,  on  tlio  untenable  ground 
that  life  does  not  begin  until  that  period.  The  early  stat- 
utes took  the  same  distinction.  Later  legislation  in  Eng- 
land wholly  discards  it,  aud  makes  it  a  felony  to  procure 
the  misoarriago  of  a  female  by  uulawful  means  at  any 
period  of  her  pregnancy.  The  laws  of  the  various  Sttites 
in  this  country  still  maintain  to  some  extent  the  older  rule. 

About  (Edmond),  a  pojmlar  French  novelist  and  polit- 
ical writer,  born  at  Dieuze  ( Meurthe)  Feb.  14, 182S.  In  18GS 
bo  wrote,  as  ime  of  the  contributors  to  the  "  Gaulois,"  a 
series  of  witty  and  satirical  letters,  in  consequence  of  which 
that  paper  was  suppressed  by  the  authorities;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  assisted  by  the  imperial  government,  which  in 
1870  appointed  him  councillor  of  state.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  was  for  a  short  time  war-correspondent  for  the 
"  Soir."  Sept.  14,  1872,  ho  was  arrested  by  the  Germans, 
but  was  released  .Sept.  21.  He  published  in  1S55  a  work  on 
modern  Greece,  "  La  Grice  contemporaine."  which  was  much 
admired.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  French  school  of  art  in 
Athens  by  his  government.  Among  his  works  are  novels 
entitled  "Tolla"  (1855),  "Germaine"  (1857),  a  political 
treatise  on  "The  lioman  Question"  (ISGO),  "  Madelon  " 
(1863),  "  Lc  Progres"  (1804).  "  La  vieille  roche  "  (3  vols., 
1865-00),  "  L'inlame  "  ( 1807),  "  Les  mariages  de  province" 
(1868),  "L'A  B  0  du  travailleur"  (1868).  His  "  Le  Koi 
dcs  Xlontagncs"  (ISJC)  is  one  of  his  best  works. 

Aboville  (Fiiax<;ois  Marik),  Col-nt.  a  French  general, 
born  at  Brest  Jan.  23.  1730.  He  directed  the  artillery  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  in  17S1,  and  was  inspector-general  of  artil- 
lery under  Napoleon  I.     Died  Nov.  1,  1819. 

Abrahniu-r,  or  Abarbanel',  sometimes  written 
Barbaiiclln  (  Isaapi.  a  eelebrateil  Spanish  rabbi,  born  in 
Lisbon  in  1437,  was  liberally  educated.  He  was  greatly 
dislingui.sheil  for  his  intelleeiual  powers  and  various  eru- 
dition. Having  been  banished  from  Porlu^-al  in  1481,  ho 
found  refuge  in  Spain  until  1402,  when  the  .lews  were  ex- 
patriated. He  died  at  Venice  in  1508.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  once  highly  esteemed. 

Abracadub'ra,  a  term  probably  of  Persian  origin,  was 
in  former  times  highly  prized  as  a  magical  formula,  and 
supposed  to  be  efficacious  iu  the  euro  of  fevers. 

A'brahaniy  originally  Abraiti,  an  eminent  Hebrew 
patriarch,  called  the  "  Father  of  the  faithful,"  was  born  at 
Ur,  in  Chaldea,  according  to  Hales,  2153  B.  C. :  according 
to  Ussher,  1906  B.  C.  ( Bunscn  .says  he  lived  about  2850  B.  C). 
**  Abraham  "  signifies  "  the  father  of  a  numerous  people." 
He  migrated  to  Canaan,  where  he  led  a  nomadic  life  in 
tents,  was  greatly  renowned  for  piety  and  wisdom,  and  was 
called  a  friend  of  God.  He  tlieil  at  the  ago  of  175  years. 
(See  Genesis  .xi.-xxv. ;  .Acts  vii. ;  Hebrews  xi.  8-17.) 

A'braham-a-Sanc'la-('la'ra,  a  pojiular  German 
preacher  and  Augustine  friar,  whose  name  was  Ulkich 
AIkgkiu.i:,  was  born  iu  >Suabia  .lunc  4,  1644.  He  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna  in  1669, 
and  publisheil  man}-  religious  works.  His  sermons  were 
seasoned  with  wittv,  humorous,  or  whimsical  expressions. 
Died  Dee.  1,   1709.' 

A'brahamitcS)  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Bohemian  deists, 
who  are  said  to  have  rejected  all  parts  of  the  Bible  except 


the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  were 
suppressed  in  1783. 

A'braham  Osh'kij  a  Jew  of  Portuguese  descent,  who 
translated  the  Bible,  word  for  word,  into  Spanish.  It  was 
published  in  1553  at  Ferrara,  and  although  the  first  edition 
is  now  seldom  met  with,  it  is  still  esteemed  in  Spain  both 
by  Christians  and  Jews. 

Abraii'tes,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estrema- 
duru,  on  the  Tiigus,  73  miles  N.  E.  of  Lisbon.  Grain,  oil, 
and  fruit  are  sent  from  it  to  the  market  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  in 
1863,  5590. 

Abrantcs,  Duke  OF.     SeeJu.NOT. 

Abraxas  Stones  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  gems 
found  in  Svria.  Egypt,  and  Spain.  They  are  of  various 
forms,  but  all  have  the  word  .\braxas  or  -■ibrasnx  engraved 
on  them  in  connection  with  certain  mystical  syinliols, 
mostly  consisting  of  fantastical  figures,  composed  of  the 
bodv  of  a  serpent,  the  head  of  a  bird,  and  other  incongru- 
ous parts.  The  word  Abraxas  was  first  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tian gnostic  Basilides,  and  denoted  not  the  supreme  being, 
but  the  assemblage  of  the  365  world-spirits;  the  letters 
comjiosing  the  word  expressing,  according  to  the  Greek 
numeration,  the  number  of  365.  His  disciples,  who  used 
this  kind  of  gems  as  amulets  or  talismans,  and  after  whom 
they  are  often  called  Basilidian  stones,  spread  them  all 
over  Egy()t  and  Syria,  and  in  the  fourth  century  the  dis- 
ciples of  Priscilliauus  brought  them  to  Spain. 

Abridg'mcnt  [Fr.  nhrfrjcr,  to  "  shorten  "],  a  condensa- 
tion or  compendium  of  a  book  or  literary  work.  In  tlio 
law  of  co])yrighl  an  abridgment,  when  fairly  made,  is  re- 
garded as  a  new  work,  and  accordingly  its  publication  is 
not  an  infringement  of  the  copyright.  A  distinction  is 
taken  in  the  legal  decisions  between  an  abridgment  and 
a  compilation.  The  latter  is  moro  readily  regarded  as  an 
infringement,  as  the  w-ords  of  an  author  arc  rejiroduced, 
while  in  a  true  abridgment  the  thoughts  are  expressed  in 
other  words  and  in  a  condensed  form. 

Abro'lhos  (?'.  r.  "open  your  eyes"),  a  group  of  small 
rocky  islands  which  belong  to  the  province  of  Espirito 
Santo,  Brazil.  The  largest  of  these,  Santa  B.arbara,  40 
miles  from  tho  coast,  has  a  lighthouse  in  lat.  17°  58'  S.,  Ion. 
38°  42'  W. 

Abru'zzo,  the  northern  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Naples,  but  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  It  is  divided  into 
three  provinces — viz.  Chieti,  formerly  called  Abruzzo  t'i- 
tcrioro  (or  Citra)  :  Teramo,  formerly  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  (or 
Ultra)  I.;  and  Aquila,  formerly  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II. 

Ab'salom,  the  third  son  of  King  David,  by  Maaeah,  a 
Syrian  princess,  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty. 
Having,  by  his  popular  arts  and  fair  speeches,  gained  tlio 
favor  of  the  people,  he  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
raised  a  large  army,  which  was  defeated  by  the  army  of  the 
king.  Retreating  from  this  battle,  Absalom  was  killed  by 
Joab,  although  David  had  given  orders  that  his  life  should 
be  spared.    (Sec  2  Samuel  xiii.-xix.) 

Ab'salon,  called  also  Axel,  an  eminent  prelate  and 
gcncr;il,  born  in  Iceland  in  1128,  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
learning,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  coun- 
cil. He  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Danish  king  W'al- 
deuiar  I.,  and  became  archbishop  of  Lund  in  1178.  Died 
in  1201. 

Ab'scess  [Lat.  nhscfs'sun,  from  abs,  **away  from,"  and 
ff'dn,  to  "  go,"  because  the  pus  separates  itself  from  tho 
rest  of  the  body],  in  surgery,  is  a  circumscribed  collection 
of  pus  in  any  part  of  the  animal  organism,  as  distinguished 
from  "purulent  infiltration,"  which  designates  such  a  col- 
lection not  circumscribed.  The  term  "diffuse  abscess"  is, 
however,  apjdied,  tiiough  imiiropcrly,  to  purulent  infiltra- 
tion. An  *■  acute  abscess"  is  one  which  is  the  result  of 
active  intlamniation.  "Cold  abscess"  is  the  result  of 
chronic  infiuinmation.  Tho  tendency  of  an  acute  abscess  is 
to  "])oint"  or  "come  to  a  head:"  that  is,  from  the  outward 
pressure  of  tho  accumulating  pus,  the  walls  yield  mechani- 
cally in  llio  direction  of  least  resistance.  In  favoralilo 
cases  the  evacuation  of  the  jius,  natural  or  artificial,  is  the 
initiation  of  recovery;  but  if  the  abscess  be  of  the  "cold" 
variety,  or  be  deep-seated  and  extensive,  or  he  associated 
with  metastatic  symptoms  or  septicaemia,  the  question  of 
recovery  becomes  a  much  more  complicated  one.  Deep- 
seated  abscesses,  when  they  traverse  considerable  tracts  of 
tho  body  and  "point"  at  a  distant  part,  are  called  "con- 
gestive abscesses" — a  term  which  is  very  projierly  passing 
out  of  use.  Such  abscesses  arc  often  for  a  long  time  diffi- 
cult of  detection,  and  their  treatment  taxes,  too  often  in 
vain,  the  best  skill  of  the  surgeon.  In  general,  abscess  is 
detected  by  observation  of  the  general  and  local  symptoms. 
The  general  symptoms  are  fever  and  subsequent  rigors ;  the 
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local  arc  "  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling,"  followed  luy 
soilness  and  fluctuation  of  the  fluid  contents.     (Sec  I'us.) 

Abscis'sa  [from  the  Lat.  abschido,  ab8cifisum,  to  "cut 
off"],  a  term  used  in  fjconietry  to  denote  a  segment  cut  oft' 
from  a  straij^ht  line  by  an  ordinate  to  a  curve. 

Absc'cuin,  or  Absecom,  a  post-villago  of  Atlantic 
CO.,  N.  .1..  on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  R.  11.,  and  near  Ab- 
seoum  Bay,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Atlantic  City.  Ahsecum 
liglithouso  is  a  brick  structure,  standing  on  the  S.  side  of 
Ahsecum  Inlet;  lat.  39°  21'  5i"  N.,  Ion.  74°  24'  32"  W. 
It  shows  a  fixed  white  dioptric  light  of  the  first  order,  1C5 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Absentee,  a  terra  applied  to  capitalists  and  proprie- 
tors of  laud  who  do  not  reside  on  their  estates,  but  spend 
their  incomes  in  other  countries.  This  practice  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  and  some 
jioHticiil  economists  ascribe  the  poverty  of  Ireland  partly 
to  this  absenteeism. 

Absinthe  [Fr.  for  "wormwood"],  a  liqueur  much  used 
in  France,  prepared  from  alcohol  mixed  with  volatile  oil 
of  wormwood,  oil  of  anise,  and  other  ingredients.  It  has 
peculiarly  intoxicating  effects,  which  are  due  to  the  oil  of 
wormwood,  the  state  resulting  from  its  use  being  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  result  of  alcohol  poisoning.  Trembling, 
vertigo,  fearful  dreams,  and  epileptiform  convulsions  are 
among  its  severer  consequences.  Absinthe-drinking  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  stimulation  yet  invented — 
the  more  so  becmise  its  immediate  consequences  are  usually 
more  agreeable  than  those  of  alcohol. 

Ab'sis,  or  Ap'sis  [dr.  ii/.is,  an  "tirch"],  a  name  given 
formerly  to  that  part  of  a  church  in  which  ihe  clergy  were 
seated  or  the  altar  was  placed.  It  was  either  circular  or 
polygonal  on  the  plan,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 

Ab'solntc  [from  the  Lat.  rib,  "from,"  and  mlii'liia, 
"loosed."  a  "]>art"  (from  eoVvu,  sofit'tiiiii,  to  "loose")], 
originally,  loosed  or  freed  from  all  conditions,  absolutely 
independent  ;  hence,  positive,  unconditional,  unlimited. 
As  a  scientific  term  it  is  the  reverse  of  relative,  as  ubniiliili- 
veUicily.  In  metaphysics  it  represents  the  unconditioned 
infinite  and  self-existent.  Absolute  monarchy  is  that  which 
is  not  limited  or  restricted  by  constitutional  checks. 

Absolute  Alcohol.    See  Alcohol,  by  C.  F.  CnANnLER. 

Absulu'tion  [Lat.  iibsnlniui],  in  canon  law,  is  the  par- 
don and  remission  of  sins  which  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
pronounces  to  a.  penitent  ofiender. 

Absor'bents  [for  etymology,  see  ABSonnioN],  a  term 
applied  t(»  a  set  of  vessels  of  a  peculiar  character  in  the 
animal  body.     (Sec  LvMPnATics.) 

Abso'rokas,  a  tribe  of  American  savages.  (See  Cnows.) 

Absorp'tion  [Lat.  nbaurp'tio,  from  ah,  "from,"  and 
sor'bco,  avrp'lum,  to  "sip  or  suck"]  is  the  function  by 
which  nutritive  matter  is  absorbed  into  an  animal  or  plant. 
Plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  by  their  leaves  and  other 
green  parts,  and  it  is  3u]iposed  that  this  absorption  takes 
place  jirincipally  through  the  stoinata  of  the  leaves,  and 
both  by  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  leaf;  in  some 
plants  much  more  powerfully  by  the  one  surface  than  by 
the  other.  But  plants  also  derive  their  nourishment  par- 
tially, although  not  jtrineipally,  from  their  roots,  and  it  is 
at  the  extremities  of  their  fibrils  that  absorption  takes  phacc 
most  rapidly,  by  capillary  attraction  and  a  process  called 
E.\DOSMOSE  (which  see).'  Absorption  in  animals  is  known 
to  be  largely  by  endosmose,  and  that  process,  mechanical 
rather  than  vital,  is  affected,  it  is  believed,  only  indirectly 
by  the  nervous  energy. 

Abs'tinence  [from  ubn, "  from,"  and  tc'nco,  to  "  hidd,"  to 
"  keep  "J,  the  act  or  state  of  abstaining  from  food,  drink,  eto. 

Abstinence,  Total,  Ihat  is,  from  all  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  was  practised  in  early 
ages  by  the  Nazarites  and  Kechabites,  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. Some  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  rigorously  inveigh 
against  the  ])revalence  of  drunkenness,  yet  hardly  indicate 
total  abstinence  as  the  proper  remedy.  The  Esse.nks  (which 
see) — a  Jewish  sect  contemporary  with  the  Messiah — were 
distinguished  for  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  es- 
chewing generally  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine.  Mohammed 
peremptorily  forbade  the  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage  by  his 
followers.  In  the  feudal  ages,  societies  designed  to  shield 
their  members  and  others  from  the  evils  of  drunkenness 
were  often  formed,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  absolute  disuse 
of  stimulants.  Tin;  di.scovery  of  alcohol  by  an  Arabian 
chemist  about  ItllK)  A.  I),  had,  through  the  art  of  distilla- 
tion, greatly  expaniled  ami  iulensifieil  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance, especially  in  Mortbern  Europe,  where  beer  had 
generally  been  the  must  potent  stimulant  attainable  by  the 
masses.  The  discovery  and  settlement  of  America,  largely 
increasing  the  average  rewards  of  manual  labor,  especially 
on  this  continent,  rendered  intemperance  more  common,  by 
increasing  the  ability  of  the  common  people  to  purchase 


alcoholic  stimulants;  and  this  country,  especially  through- 
out the  half  century  succeeding  its  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendeoce,  was  hardly  equalled  in  the  ])revalence  of  intoxi- 
cation even  by  the  British  and  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
and  was  unapproached  by  any  other  nation. 

The  earliest  known  organization  of  a  total  abstinence 
society  in  the  U.  S.  was  "The  Temperate  Society  of  Mil- 
tun  and  Northumberland"  (Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.),  founded 
by  Dr.  Billy  J.  Clarke  in  ISOiS,  which  at  its  comnicnce- 
nient  had  forty-three  members.  Distilled  liquors  and  wines 
were  absolutely  prohibited  by  its  rubs,  but  nut  the  niode- 
ratc  use  of  beer.  In  1813  was  formed  the  ".Massachu- 
setts Society"  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  In 
1S26  the  American  Temperance  Society  was  organized. 
The  evils  resulting  from  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  were 
so  general  and  glaring  that  kindred  socielies  were  soon 
formed  in  many  cities,  villages,  and  rural  townships,  the 
movement  being  strongly  aided,  especially  among  zealous 
Christians,  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher'g  "Six  Sermons  on  In- 
temperance." Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  president  of  Union 
College,  was  also  early  and  honorably  distinguished  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  temperance  cause.  It  was  not  tdl  1S33  that, 
at  a  national  meeting  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  the  principle  of  "total  abstinence  from  all 
I  that  may  intoxicate"  was  propounded,  only  to  bo  voted 
down;  but  it  was  again  proposed,  ami  adopted,  at  a 
national  convention  held  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  .-Vugust, 
1S3(J,  and  became  henceforth  the  basis  of  the  temperance 
movement,  to  which  a  great  impulse  was  given  by  the 
"■\Vashingtonians"  (in  good  part  rel'.irmed  drunkards), 
who  began  their  work  in  1S41,  and  fur  a  time  seemed 
destined  to  sweep  all  before  them.  The  first  State  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  was  Maine,  in 
I8il.  The  other  New  England  States  soon  followeil  her 
example.  New  "Vork  had  alrea<ly  (in  18I())  authorized  the 
voters  of  her  several  cities  and  townships  to  forbid  such 
sale  by  a  popular  vote;  but  her  court  of  appeals  pro- 
nounced this  unconstitutional,  as  it  likewise  did  (in  ISo'J) 
a  law  of  absolute  prohibition  enacted  in  1855.  Chief- 
Justico  Shaw  of  Massachusetts  held  that  every  citizen 
injured  or  annoyed  by  the  proximity  of  a  grogshop  might 
lawfully  abate  it  as  a  nuisance,  but  his  two  associates,  ou 
appeal,  overruled  him. 

Partial,  if  not  general,  prohibition  was  enacted  in  seve- 
ral Western  States,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  most  imperfectly 
enforced.  The  Washingtonian  efl'ort  gradually  spent  its 
strength  and  faded  out,  being  succeeded  by  new  organiza- 
tions, whereof  the  "  Sons  of  Temperance,"  "  Good  Tem- 
plars," "  Rechabites,"  "Good  Samaritans,"  and  "  Cade  Is 
of  Temperance  "  are  still  active  and  flourishing. 

The  total  abstinence  movement  in  Great  Britain  first 
attracted  public  attention  in  1S31.  The  "pledge"  to  drink 
no  intoxicating  liquors  was  first  adopted  by  a  national 
gathering  at  Manchester  in  1834.  It  has  never  yet  become 
so  influential  in  that  as  in  this  country,  and  its  upholders 
have  only  ventured  to  ask  of  Parliament  a  "  permissive" 
act — that  is,  one  allowing  any  locality  to  forbid  and  outlaw 
the  liquor  traffic  by  a  majority  vote — and  this  has  never 
been  conceded.  The  votaries  of  total  abstinenee  in  tjreat 
Britain  are  generally  found  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 

In  Ireland  total  abstinence  was  first  effectively  com- 
mended by  Father  Mathew,  who,  by  his  simple  exjjositions 
and  exhortations,  persuaded  millions  of  his  countrymen 
and  fellow-Catholics  to  take  the  pledge,  which  many  of 
them  have  since  broken.  Since  his  death,  in  1850,  the  re- 
form has  decidedly  lost  ground  in  Ireland,  while  it  has  as 
yet  made  little  headway  in  any  part  of  Continental  Euro]io 
or  South  America.  IIoitACE  Gkkelev. 

Abstiuents,  a  Christian  sect  of  Gaul  and  Spain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century  A.  D.,  who  condemned  mar- 
riage anil  the  use  of  flesh-meals  anil  wine,  declaring  that 
they  were  made  by  the  devil,  and  not  by  God. 

Ab'stract  [from  the  Lat.  abs,  "  from,"  nnVl  Ini'lio, 
/riic'liiin,  to  "draw"],  literally,  that  which  is  drawn  away 
or  separated  (or  viewed  scjiaratily )  from  all  external  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions,  and  heueo  opposed  lo  Coscuetk 
(which  see). 

Abstrac'tion  (see  preceding  article),  the  intellectual 
process  by  which  the  mind  separates  one  of  the  attributes 
of  an  object  from  the  others,  and  thinks  of  it  exclusively. 
An  idea  or  notion  of  an  abslract  or  Iheorctical  nature  i3 
sometimes  called  an  abstraction. 

Abstract  Science  (meta]iliysics.  logic,  mathematics) 
starts  from  a  proposition,  not  derived  from  experience,  but 
found  as  an  axiom  in  the  human  understanding;  from 
which  proposition  a  whole  system  is  evolved  by  inlercneo 
and  deduction.  .Ml  discoveries,  as  far  as  they  are  not  in- 
cidental, are  made  by  application  of  abslract  science  (ex- 
periment), as  all  inventions  arc  made  hy  appUcotion  of 
knowledge  of  the  real  object  (experience). 
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ABSURDUM,  REDUCTIO  AD— ABYSSINIA. 


Absurd'um,  Reduc'tio  ntl,  a  terra  used  in  geom- 
etry to  (U'liute  u  inodir  of  demonstratioD.  in  which  the  truth 
oC  a  pro|to»itii.D  is  diuionslrated  hy  proviog  that  the  eon- 
trary  is  uhsurd  ur  impossible. 

Abt  (Fkasz),  a  tJermim  composer,  horn  ixt  Eilenburg 
Dec.  22,  I8IU.  lie  becimie  in  I860  first  chapehnaster  to  thu 
duke  of  Hrunswifk.  His  works  are  chiefly  songs,  which 
enjoy  great  ptipiilarily  in  Oermany  and  the  U.  S. 

Abu  (aUo  written  in  Knglish  Aboo),  an  Arabic  word, 
sigoifyiug  "father,"  occurs  as  a  prefix  to  many  Oriental 
Dames. 

Abu,  a  mountain  of  India,  in  Rnjpootana,  connected 
with  the  Ariiviilli  range,  is  about  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  tho  sen.  It  is  a  coli'brated  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
Jainas.  whti  have  four  tcmpUs  at  Dilwara.  near  the  middle 
of  tho  nioiintuiii.  One  i>t'  these  is  said  to  be  the  most  su- 
perb of  all  the  temples  of  India. 

Abubekr'9  or  Aboo-llekr,  a  caliph,  the  first  of 
Mohamrni'crs  sueeesstirs,  was  born  in  Arabia  al'out  670 
A.  li.  His  original  name  was  Abd-el-Kaaba,  whith  was 
exchanged  for  Aboo-Beku  {t.  c.  "father  of  the  virgin"), 
because   his  virgin  daughter  Ayesha  was  married  to  the 

f>rophet.  He  iiegan  to  reign  in  r>.'i2  A.  D.,  and  died  in  634, 
oaving  a  high  reputation  as  a  man  and  a  ruler. 

Abup:ir^oli,  a  largo  Felhih  town  of  Middle  Egypt, 
aWout  -'  miles  W.  of  the  Nile  and  122  miles  above  Cairo. 

Abukir',  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Canopus.  and  on  the  sca-eoast  at  the  west  side  of  Abukir 
Bay.  L>  niiUs  X.  E.  of  Alexandria.     Here  is  a  castle. 

Abukir  Hay  is  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  between 
the  village  ami  castle  of  Abukir  and  the  Rusetta  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  In  this  bay  Admiral  Nelson  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  French  fleet,  Aug.  1.  ITU^.  and  the  Turks 
were  defeated  by  the  French  under  Napoleon  I.,  July  25, 
irO'J. 

Abulca'sis,  or  Abnlka'sis,  written  also  AbuN 
Kasem,  Khalal'  IMni  Abbas,  a  celebrated  Arab  jihy- 
sician  and  surgical  writer,  born  near  Cordova,  in  Spain. 
His  principal  work  was  published  in  177S.  under  the  title 
of  '*  Abuleasis  de  Chirurgia."  The  portion  of  it  devoted 
to  surgery  is  regarded  as  tho  most  valuable  treatise  of  the 
kind  that  has  eomo  down  to  us  from  early  times.  Died 
about  1110. 

Abulfa'ri^  [La.t.Abii//ara'f/ins]{GRKGomv&),  a  learned 
historical  writer,  born  in  Armenia  in  1220,  became  luaph- 
rian  or  primate  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Jacobite 
Christians  in  l2C(i.  He  wrote  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  several 
valuable  works,  among  which  is  a  "History  of  the  Dynas- 
ties." Died  in  128f>. — There  was  also  a  famous  Oriental 
poet,  Ali  Abulfaraj  (S97-Uy7). 

Abiil-Fazt,  an  eminent  Oriental  historian,  who  in  1574 
became  vizier  or  prime  minister  of  the  great  Mogul  emperor 
Akbar.  He  was  a  wise  and  Iibcr;il  statesman.  He  was  as- 
sassinated about  UJOO.  Among  his  important  works  are  a 
history  of  Akbar.  called  ".Akbar  Nameh,"  and  "Institutes 
of  Akbar"  ("Ayeen  Akbari"). 

AbuHc'da,  a  Moslem  prince  and  celebrated  Arabian 
author,  was  horn  at  Hamascus  about  127:i.  He  fought  with 
distinction  for  the  sultan  t»f  8yria  against  the  Tartars  or 
Mong(ds.  and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  jirince  of  Ha- 
mah.  He  wrntc  an  important  work  entitled  "  An  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Hiriitory  of  .Mankiu'l,"  and  another,  "The  De- 
scription of  the  Countries,"  which  is  regarded  as  the  best 
Arabic  work  on  geography  that  is  extant.     Died  in  13.'J1. 

Abu  Sambul,  Abusimbal,  or  Ipsainbul,  a  ruined 
place  in  Nuiiia,  (in  the  W .  bank  of  the  Nile,  1014  miles 
above  Cairo  and  K  miles  above  the  Seeond  Cataract.  It 
contains  two  of  the  best-preserved  specimens  of  the  great 
rock-hewn  temples  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  has  also  four 
sitting  colossal  statues,  which  arc  not  only  the  largest,  but 
are  consfdered  the  finest,  specimens  of  Egyptian  plastic 
art.     One  of  these  figures  is  fifty  feet  high  as  it  sits. 

Abutment,  the  part  of  a  pier  or  wall  from  which  nn  arch 
spriugs.  and  wliich  resists  the  lateral  or  outward  pressure. 
(See  buiiMjK,  by  Gkn.  J.  G.  Baunakd,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Aby'dos,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  left 
hank  "f  the  Nile,  5  or  G  miles  from  the  river,  and  about  100 
miles  below  Thebes.  Here  are  tho  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Osiris  ancl  n  temple  of  Memnon,  in  which  Mr.  Bankes  dis- 
covered in  ISIS  the  celebrated  tablet  of  Abydos,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  second  tablet  of  Abydos,  more  complete 
than  the  first,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  another  tem- 
ple by  Mariettc. 

Aby'dus,  or  Aby'dos  [Gr.  'Api-3o«].  an  ancient  city  on 
the  Hellespont  opposite  Sestos,  where  Xerxes  crossed  over 
to  Europe  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  -ISO  B.  C.  It  was  also  cele- 
brated for  its  connection  with  the  story  of  Ilcro  and  Lcandcr. 

Ab'yia  and  Cal'pc,  the  names  of  tho  pillars  of  Her- 


cules, standing  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
The  former  was  in  Africa. 

Abyssin'ia  [Arab.  Jlahrsk],  in  a  wider  sense,  is  the 
name  commonly  given  by  European  geographers  to  the 
entire  Ethiopic  plateau  which  rises  on  the  W.  of  the  Red 
Sea,  extending  to  the  S.  W..  and  descending  on  the  N.  to 
the  lowlands  of  Nubia,  and  on  the  AW  to  tho  jilains  of  Sen- 
naar  and  Kordofun.  On  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  Adal,  and 
the  southern  part,  which  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  unex- 
plored, extends  for  an  unknown  distance  into  the  interior 
of  .Africa.  Tho  population  is  estimated  by  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Massaja  at  12,000,000,  of  which  over  9,000,000 
are  Sidamas  and  Gallas. 

Abyssinia,  in  a  more  limited  application,  comprises  the 
three  former  kingcloms  of  Tigre,  Anihara,  and  Shoa.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Red  Sea.  on  the  S.  by  the 
country  of  the  (Jallas,  and  on  tho  N.  W.  by  Nubia.  Its 
area  is  estiroatecl  at  about  158,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  4,000,000.  The  country  ascends  from  the  W. 
in  broad  terraces,  which  in  the  E.  descend  abruptly,  and 
reach  a  height,  in  some  places,  of  8000  feet.  The  plateaus 
are  encircled  by  mountain-ranges  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet 
in  height.  The  low  and  waterless  district  of  the  savage 
Daiiakil  tribes  separates  the  fissureil  plateau,  with  its  mighty 
streams  and  ravines  (which  occasionally  widen  into  deep 
valleys),  from  tho  sea,  which  is  only  accessible  from  three 
points — Massowa,  in  the  N.,  Amjihilla  Bay,  about  100  miles 
farther  to  the  .S.  E.,  and  Tajurrah,  in  the  S.  The  hydro- 
graphic  centre  of  the  country  is  Lake  Tsaua  or  Dcmbea, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  Abai,  the  chief  river  of  Abyssinia. 
The  next  river  of  importance  is  the  Atbara,  which  flows  iu 
a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the  Nile,  and  receives 
the  Tacazze  from  the  S.  E.  The  beds  of  the  upper  Abai, 
of  the  Atbara,  and  of  the  Tacazze  are  surrounded  by  three 
mountain-ranges,  of  which  that  in  the  E.  of  the  upper  Ta- 
cazze forms  the  orographic  crown  of  the  country.  The 
mountains  consist  mostly  of  porphyry,  basalt,  and  lime- 
stone. Its  wild,  romantic  character  the  country  owes  to  a 
grand  volcanic  action  of  the  later  tertiary  period.  The  hot 
springs  in  the  interior,  occasional  eruptions  on  the  coast 
of  the  Red  .Sea,  as  well  as  earthquakes  (1854),  prove  that 
volcanic  action  is  not  entirely  extinct  as  yet.  The  surface 
of  the  country  is.  however,  subject  to  much  greater  changes 
to-day  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  mountain -si  reams, 
which  for  thousands  of  years  have  carried  to  tho  valley  of 
the  Nile  the  fertile  soil  of  the  plateaus.  Deeper  and  deeper 
they  dig  into  the  rocks,  and  transform  the  narrow  ravines 
into  bnmil  valleys.  The  vegetation  of  the  valleys  is  of  an 
exceedingly  luxuriant,  tropical  character.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  fevers,  serpents,  and  beasts  of  prey  it  is  not 
well  adapted  to  habitation.  The  plateau,  however,  with  very 
few  animals,  and  swept  by  strong  winds,  has  a  healthy,  tem- 
perate climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  It  has. but  few  forests,  and 
in  some  parts  is  entirely  without  trees,  but  a  rich  grass  covers 
the  ground,  which  is  traversed  by  many  springs  and  brooks 
throughout  the  year.  All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  of  the 
East  and  of  Europe,  such  as  corn,  barley,  rye,  outs,  etc., 
grow  here  exceedingly  well;  while  the  lowlands  jiroduce 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco,  and  the  best  cotfee  grows 
wild  everywhere.  The  eastern  plains  of  the  sub-alpine  re- 
gion are  occupied  by  lawless  hordes  of  Mohammedan  Asebo 
(Jallas,  who  make  almost  uninterrupted  incursions  into  the 
plateaus,  which  are  inhabited  by  Christians. 

The  most  important  city  of  the  country  is  Gondar,  which 
is  also  the  residence  of  the  abuna.  Other  cities  are  Adowa 
(the  capital  of  Tigre),  Antalo,  Ankobar  (the  capital  of  Shoa), 
Aiigolola,  and  Aliya  Amba. 

The  Abyssinian  peasant  is  an  industrious  workman.  The 
soil,  indeed,  needs  only  to  be  scratched  to  produce  three  bar- 
vests  a  year,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  thrive  finely.  But  as 
the  rural  districts  are  subject  not  only  to  large  tributes, 
but  al.''o  to  constant  robberies  frimi  all  sides,  the  peasants 
generally  suffer  greatly  froni  poverty. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Abyssinian  Chtrch 
{which  see).  Some  of  the  border  districts  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Mohammedans,  who  appear  to  be  advancing.  The 
Falasba  are  a  peculiar  Jewish  tribe,  living  in  the  Sainen 
Mountains  and  in  several  other  districts.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  several  times  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  great  in- 
fluence, began  its  missionary  operations  again  in  ISliS,  and 
was  vigorously  sujtported  hy  the  influence  of  France.  The 
great  hopes  which  the  conversion  of  a  prominent  Abyssin- 
ian prince  raised  in  the  missionaries  were,  ho^vever,  not  ful- 
filled ;  the  membership  in  1872  did  not  exceed  a  few  hun- 
dred, an<I  in  that  year  the  missionaries  were  again  expelled 
from  Tigre  by  Kassa.  The  first  Protestant  missionary  who 
labored  among  the  Abyssinians  was  Gobat  (subsequently 
Anglican  bishop  of  Jerusalem),  who  was  followed  by  many 
others:  none  of  whom,  however,  have  succeeded  in  firmly 
establishing  Protestantism  in  Abyssinia. 
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HtHtnnj. — The  Abyssinians,  who,  accoriling  to  Arabian 
traditions,  euiigrateil  from  Yemen,  are  a  mixed  race.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  difVcrcnt  provinces 
differ  widely  both  in  their  language  and  in  their  physiog- 
nomy. In  history  the  Abysi^inians  first  appear  in  the  em- 
pire of  Axum.  Under  a  family  of  kings  who  claimed  to  he 
descended  from  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  who 
ruled  to  iho  end  of  tlie  fourth  century,  the  country  advanced 
greatly.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  Christianity 
was  introduced.  The  advance  of  the  Mohammedans,  how- 
ever, broke  off  every  connection  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  left  the  country  entirely  to  Coptic  in- 
fluences. As  the  patriarch,  according  to  law,  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  Copt,  and  generally  was  an  ignorant  monk,  the 
clergy,  who  had  formerly  not  been  wanting  in  theological 
and  soholiistic  learning,  could  not  reach  a  high  state  of  edu- 
cation. In  iOO^i  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  (who 
had  saved  the  empire  from  total  destruction  by  the  Moham- 
medans and  (j alias)  and  of  the  .Jesuits  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing the  royal  family  to  Catholicism.  Civil  wars  were  the 
result,  as  the  people  remained  true  to  their  old  faith  ;  and 
only  when  the  connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was  fully 
severed  (about  WVM))  did  the  country  again  become  quiet. 

The  power  of  the  imperial  family,  the  Hazic,  was  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  a  mere  shadow,  until  in  the  present  century 
its  authority  was  totally  set  aside  by  Ras  Ali,  the  governor 
of  Amhara.  Nominally,  the  Hazie  continued,  however,  to 
rule  until  Lij  Kassa  was  crowned  as  ucgiin  iicfjusfiiij  (king 
of  kings)  in  1855.  Kassa,  descended  from  noble  but  poor 
parents,  was  made  by  the  favor  of  the  regent  Mcnene,  the 
mother  of  the  nominal  king,  Ras  Ali,  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kuara.  Imjiclled  by  ambiiioii,  he  soon  rebelled  and 
seized  the  ])roviuce  of  Dembea.  After  several  years  of  quiet, 
varied  by  a  few  successful  raids  into  the  neighboring  low- 
lands, he  undertook  a  great  expedition  against  Egypt,  which 
was  a  complete  failure.  This  induced  Meneno  to  take  up 
arms  against  him  again,  but  the  royal  troops  were  com- 
pletely beaten.  After  several  more  victories  over  Gocho, 
the  most  powerful  chief  of  Uondar,  and  over  Ras  Ali  him- 
self, Kassa  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Amhara.  Then, 
after  he  had  also  defeated  Ubie,  the  independent  prince  of 
Tigre,  at  Deraskj"*  (1855),  he  was  master  of  the  whole  of 
Abyssinia,  and  was  crowned  king  under  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore II.  Increasing  vanity  and  pride  now  took  the  place 
of  the  pleasing  manners  which  had  gained  him  the  affection 
of  those  around  him,  especially  of  the  Europeans.  He  still 
continued,  however,  to  be  a  good  ruler  as  long  as  his  friend 
and  adviser,  the  Englishman  John  Bell,  who  had  come  to 
Abyssinia  in  1S42,  remained  with  him.  The  attempts  at 
reform  to  which  Bell  tried  to  encourage  him  remained 
almost  entirely  fruitless,  although  Theodore  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  feudal  nobles  and  of  the  priesthood.  When 
in  ISfiO  he  had  lost  his  friend  Bell  in  a  war  against  the 
rebels,  he  became  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant  and  the  scourge  of 
his  people.  For  three  years  terrorism  kept  the  country  in 
subjection  ;  then,  unable  to  bear  his  extortions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army,  numbering  150,000  men,  the  people 
rose  in  a  general  rebellion.  Wherever  Theodore  came  with 
his  army  the  people  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  only  re- 
turned after  he  had  left.  lie  found  nowhere  an  open  enemy, 
but  famine  reduced  his  army  so  quickly  that  it  only  num- 
bered 7000  men  when  the  difficulties  with  England  began. 

T/ir  EiiijIiKh-AlniKHiniuu  Wnr. — Walter  IMowden,  who  at 
one  time  had  just  as  much  influence  with  Theodore  as  Bell, 
had  been  sent  to  tiondar  as  English  consul,  and  had  in 
1849  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Ras  Ali.  Theo- 
dore intended  to  send  an  embassy  to  England.  Lord  Clar- 
endon answered  through  Powell  that  Queen  Victoria  would 
receive  the  embassy  if  Theodore  would  desist  from  bis  plan 
of  conquering  Egypt.  This  caused  the  first  bitterness,  for 
the  king's  favorite  plan  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
Etliiopian  empire.  After  Plowden's  death  in  18G0,  Came- 
ron was  sent  as  English  consul  to  Abyssinia.  Theodore 
sent  him  with  a  letter  to  Queen  Victoria  to  open  negotia- 
tions for  a  war  with  the  Turks.  (The  story  that  he  wanted 
to  marry  Victoria  was  invented  by  the  French  newspapers.) 
One  Bardcl  was  sent  for  the  same  purpose  to  Paris.  Cam- 
eron himself  remained  in  Africa,  and  sent  the  letter  by 
mail.  Before  an  answer  could  be  expected  he  returned  to 
Abyssinia.  Theodore,  who  meanwhile  had  been  strongly 
prejudiced  against  the  Europeans  by  the  imprudent  con- 
duct of  the  French  consul  Lejean,  and  the  unfavorable  re- 
ception which  Bardcl  had  received  in  Paris,  regarded  the 
conduct  of  Cameron  as  an  insult.  At  this  time  the  mis- 
sionary Stern,  who  was  in  the  service  of  an  English  mis- 
sionary society,  by  an  error  of  etiquette  angt^red  the  king, 
who  pnnisheii  him  severely.  Imprudently  Stern  told  the 
Frenchman  Bardcl  that  ho  had  written  a  book,  "Wander- 
ings among  the  Fellashas  of  Abyssinia,"  which  might 
bring  him  into  trouble.  Bardtd  translated  the  most  insult- 
ing pdrtions  of  it  to  the  king,  who  in  the  greatest  rage  im- 
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prisoned  Stern  and  Rosenthal,  another  missionary  who  was 
guilty  of  a  similar  offence.  As  no  answer  came  from 
Queen  Victoria,  Cameron,  according  to  orders  from  his 
governmonl,  asked  for  permission  to  return  to  his  post  at 
Massowa.  In  answer  to  this,  Theodore  put  him  and  his 
companions  in  chains  (.Ian.  4,  1SC4),  and  brought  him  in 
November  to  the  mountain-fortress  of  Magilala.  This 
caused  the  British  government  to  answer  Theodore's  letter, 
and  to  charge  the  Syrian  Ilormuzd  Rassam  with  its  de- 
livery, lie  had  to  wait,  however,  until  July,  18G5,  before 
he  received  permission  from  the  king  to  enter  Abyssinia. 
In  Jan.,  186G,  ho  met  Theodore,  and  so  far  won  his  favor 
that  the  prisoners  were  released,  and  were  permitted  to  de- 
part. Suddenly,  however,  Rassam  and  tbope  just  released 
were  again  imprisoned,  because  Theodore  had  understood 
Queen  Victoria's  letter  as  proposing  that  Rassam  should 
remain  with  him  in  exchange  for  the  prisoui  rs,  and  there- 
fore considered  Rassam's  intention  to  leave  immediately  as 
a  breach  of  treaty.  The  efforts  of  several  (Jerman  scholars 
residing  fn  Abyssinia,  as  Ur.  Schimper  and  Zander,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  abtmt  a  reconciliation.  But  still  the 
whole  party  were  ke].t  in  captivity,  wiiich,  though  not 
severe,  could  still  only  be  broken  by  force  of  arms.  As 
Theodore  did  not  answer  a  letter  demanding  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  Lord  Stanley  sent  the  king  on  Sept.  9,  1807, 
his  ultimatum,  which  Rassam.  however,  rlid  not  deliver, 
fearing  that  the  consequences  might  be  fatal  to  the  pris- 
oners. The  English  government  resolved  therefore  to  send 
an  armed  expedition  from  Bombay,  and  gave  Sir  Robert 
Napier  the  command.  Colonel  Merewether.  the  British 
resident  in  Aden,  and  the  Swiss  Wkrnf.u  McNZiNfiKit 
(which  see)  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  trying  to 
discover  the  best  means  to  secure  the  success  of  the  difficult 
undertaking.  At  the  head  of  a  large  reeonnoitering  party 
they  found  the  best  road  to  the  plateau,  and  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives,  in  which  they  were 
most  efficiently  aided  by  the  (Jerman  missionary  ])r.  Krapf. 
Therefore,  when  Napier  landed,  Jan.  ?>,  18G8,  at  Mulkutto, 
in  the  shallow  bay  of  Anuesley — which  Colonel  Merewether 
had  transformed  into  a  convenient  harbor  ))y  building  a  long 
pier — he  found  ahnost  all  obstacles  removed.  In  SenatVh 
the  army,  consisting  of  4000  EngHshnien  and  8000  East 
Indians,  with  10,000  mules  and  twenty  elephants  for  the 
transportation  of  the  artillery  and  the  provisions,  first 
gained  a  footing  in  the  highhinds.  Thence  they  moved  in 
a  southerly  course  to  the  fortress  of  Magdala,  which  was 
considered  almost  impregnable,  and  into  which  Theodore 
had  retired,  being  pressed  on  all  sides  by  rebellious  princes. 
The  difficulties  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  extreme  care- 
fulness of  Napier,  caused  the  army  to  advance  hut  slowly. 
On  the  10th  of  April  the  first  action  took  place,  at  Arogy, 
in  which  Theodore's  troops  were  driven  back  into  the  fort- 
ress. Theodore  now  released  the  prisoners,  but  Napier 
demanded  an  unconditional  surrender,  and,  as  that  was 
refused,  proceeded  on  April  L'J  to  storm  the  fortress,  which 
was  taken  with  but  little  trouble.  Theodore  was  found 
dead  on  a  hill,  having  killed  himself.  Napier  conducted 
the  difficult  retreat  with  great  success,  and  took  the  princo 
Alamayu,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Theodore,  to  Eng- 
land. After  the  British  had  left,  the  country  returned  to 
the  old  state  of  anarchy,  from  which  Theodore  had  for  a 
time  raised  it.  In  1801*.  Gobazie.  ])rinco  of  Amhara.  pro- 
claimed himself  king,  but  only  ruled  as  far  as  his  arms 
prevailed.  He  was  in  1871  defeated  in  a  groat  and  deci- 
sive battle  near  Adowah  by  Prince  Kassa  of  Tigre,  who 
early  in  1872  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  as  Em- 
peror John  of  Ethiopia,  l>ut  was  likewise  unable  to  break 
the  opposition  of  a  number  of  the  independent  princes.  In 
Sept.,  1872,  Kassa  was  involved  in  serious  difficulties  with 
the  khedive  of  Egypt,  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  some 
mountain-districts  (which  were  claimed  by  Kassa  as  be- 
longing to  Abyssinia)  by  Werner  Munzinger,  who  bad 
been  appointed  by  the  khedive  governor  of  Massowah. 
After  bis  victory  over  Uobazie,  the  new  em]ieror  had  ap- 
pointed Prince  Voronya  as  ras  of  Amhara;  who.  however, 
when  the  emperor  returned  to  Adowa,  endeavored  to  make 
himself  independent.  The  emperor  subdued  Amhara 
again,  took  (Jondar  without  resistance,  and  compelled  Vo- 
ronya to  sue  for  pardon.  Ten  days  after  this  had  been 
granted  to  him,  Voronya  escaped  from  the  residence  of 
the  emperor,  and  again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  Early  in  I87;t  he  wiis.  however,  again  defeated: 
the  emperor  <ince  more  entere<l  (londar,  ami  his  rule  over 
Amhara  and  Tigre  was  reg:irded  as  more  tirmly  established 
than  at  any  previous  period.  (See  Hoi.ton,  "Abyssinia," 
1871:  it  contains  a  complete  list  of  all  printed  works  on 
Abyssinia;  ANnnEE.  "  Abyssinien."  186y:  Mahkium,  "A 
History  of  the  Abvssinian  Expedition,"  18fil>.) 

A.J.  Srnt:M. 
Abyssin'iiili  Church.     Abyssinia  woit  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cculury.     Tho 
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Acacia  Arabica, 


church  is  national  and  independent,  and  with  regard  to 
doctrine  Monophysitic.  The  visible  bend  or  fthuua  ("our 
father  ")  is  ordained  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
Cireumcision  is  practised  in  the  Abyssinian  Church,  pre- 
ceding baptism.  Comrauiiiim  is  administered  ihiiiy  to  the 
laity,  and  confession  is  rigidly  enforced,  even  among  priests. 
The'  efforts  made,  both  by  thi-  English  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  to  elevate  the  religious  tone  of  the  Abyssinians 
h:n-c  Intherto. owing  iu  part  perhaps  to  political  iuOuenccs, 
been  attended  with  but  little  success. 

Acn'cia  [from  the  iir.ateij,  a  "sharp  point,"  on  account 
of  the  thorns  on  the  tree],  a  genus  of 
theorderLtguniinosa', found  in  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Au*^tralia.  com- 
prising many  beautiful  trees,  among 
which  is  .1.  AraOira,  which  produces 
some  of  the  gum-arabic  of  commerce, 
but  the  most  and  best  is  yielded  by 
A.vtrfk.  (SeediMS.)  Catechu  is  an 
extract  from  the  wood  of  A.  Catechu 
of  India  and  liurmah  ;  this  and  other 
spfcies  are  much  valued  for  timber, 
etc.  The  species  with  wilJ()\v-Iiko 
foliage,  cultivated  in  eonscrvatorie?', 
arc  nearly  all  Australian. 

Acad'emy  [Gr.  'AKo&rjuia;  Lat. 
acwii'min;  Kr.  ncademie\  a  word  originally  applied  to  an 
Athenian  garden  or  grove  and  to  the  school  of  philosophy 
which  Phito  founded  iu  that  phice.  which  was  in  a  suburb  of 
Athens.  The  name  is  sui)posed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Academus  or  Ueeademus,  a  mythical  person  who.  according 
to  tlreek  tradition,  presented  thegurden  to  the  people  of  Ath- 
ens. The  moiiifieil  systems  or  schools  of  philosophy  which 
the  successors  (>f  I'hito  adopted  were  designated  by  the  titles 
of  the  Middle  and  the  New  Academy.  The  word  academy  is 
also  applied  to  a  society  of  authors,  savants,  or  artists  found- 
ed for  the  improvement  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  The 
first  institution  of  which  wo  read,  at  all  corresponding  to 
this  idea,  was  the  Museum,  a  society  of  scholars  established 
at  Alexandria  by  I'tolcmy  rioter  iu  the  third  century  B.  C, 
which  concentrated  in  that  city  all  that  was  most  eminent 
in  science,  j)hilosophy.  poetry,  or  criticism.  The  Jews  iu 
different  cities,  the  Constantinopolitan  emperors,  and  the 
Arabian  caliphs  founded  societies  of  the  same  description. 
Charlemague,  among  his  various  etforts  for  the  propagation 
of  literature,  collected  an  association  of  learned  men,  who 
road  and  compared  the  works  of  antiquity,  and  gave  them- 
selves in  their  academic  intercourse  tho  assumed  names  of 
different  ancient  authors.  But  this  institution  was  dis- 
solved at  the  d».'ath  of  Alcuin  ;  nor  do  we  tiud  any  memorial 
of  a  similar  society,  except  a  few  among  artists,  chiefly  in 
France,  until  after  the  taking  of  C'onslautinoplo  by  tho 
Turks,  when  tho  Greek  scholars  driven  into  Italy  held 
literary  meetings,  which  gradually  assumed  a  more  regu- 
lar form.  Jn  16G0  a  society  called  the  Acadcmia  Secre- 
torum  Xaturu!,  was  founded  at  Naples  in  the  house  of 
Baptista  PorUi,  but  was  abolished  by  a  papal  interdict. 
It  was,  however,  succeeded  by  tho  Acadeniia  Lyncci  at 
Home,  of  which  Galileo  was  a  member,  the  objects  of 
which,  like  those  of  the  former,  were  chiefly  connected  with 
the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  academics  multiplied  in  Italy.  Among 
the  most  eminent  of  those  bearing  a  philosophical  charac- 
ter was  the  .Academy  del  Cimenio  at  Florence  in  that  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  more  recent  times  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Bologna  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  himor.  But  Italy 
has  been  most  prolific  in  academics  of  literature  and  phi- 
lology, which  form  by  far  the  greatest  number  in  the  cata- 
logue of  5J0  such  institutions  which  have  been  enumerated 
as  existing  or  having  existed  in  that  country.  A  general 
and  somewhat  ridiculous  fashion  prevailed  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  among  literary  men  of  that 
country,  of  forming  themselves  into  societies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  literary  objects,  to  which  they  gave  fanciful  sym- 
bolic names,  every  member  ai^suming  in  his  own  person  some 
analogous  appellation.  Among  the  most  celebrated  was  tho 
Academy  (It.  Accadrmiu)  degli  Arcadi  at  Rome,  of  which 
the  meetings  were  held  in  a  meadow,  and  the  members  en- 
acted shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  It  was  founded  about 
16V0,  and  still  subsists,  having  various  afliliated  societies 
in  other  places.  The  Aceademia  degli  Uniidi,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  these  a^jsociations,  became  afterwards  the  Floren- 
tine Academy.  Tho  Aceademia  degli  Intronati  (*'of  the 
Deafened"),  degli  I'moristi  ("of  the  Humorists"),  and 
others  with  similar  quaint  appellations,  have  acquired 
celebrity  in  Italy.  Of  her  philological  academies  the  most 
illustrious  is  the  Aceademia  delta  Crusca  (i.e.  "Academy  of 
the  bran"*),  founded  at  Florence  in  lo82,  which  by  its 

•  In  alhisioVi  lo  its  office  of  wIuDOwiog  or  purifying  the 
national  language. 


famous  dictionary  established  tho  Tuscan  dialect  as  the 
standard  of  the  national  language.  It  is  now  incorporated 
with  the  Aceademia  Fiorentina. 

The  first  institution  of  this  kind  in  France,  the  Acad6- 
mie  Fraupaise,  was  founded  in  16.15.  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  refining  the  French 
language  and  style,  and.  although  in  its  first  period  it  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  adulation  which  it  bestowed  on 
its  vain  though  aide  founder,  it  became  in  process  of  time 
by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  influential  of  all  European 
literary  societies.  It  consisted  of  forty  members,  and  a  place 
among  tliem  was  eagerly  sought  after  for  a  long  period  as 
one  of  tho  highest  honors  which  could  be  attained  by  an 
author.  Like  that  of  La  Crusca,  it  puVdishcd  a  dictionary 
■t"  the  national  language  in  IfJO-t.  Tlie  Royal  Academy  of 
-i-icnccs  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  iu  IGOG,  and  pub- 
iii^hcd  130  volumes  of  memoirs  up  to  the  year  1793,  when 
it  was  abolished  by  tlic  Convention.  The  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  that  of  Inscriptions  and 
BcUes-Lettres,  were  the  other  two  principal  academies  of 
Paris.  The  latter  was  founded  by  Colbert  in  106.1,  and  re- 
modelled in  17(*1.  At  the  Revolution  all  four  were  abol- 
ished, and  in  1795,  at  the  suggestion  of  Condorcet,  the 
Nation.tl  Institute  of  Fr.ance  was  established  in  their  stead. 
It  consisted  nf  four  classes,  arising  out  of  the  four  acade- 
mies of  which  it  was  comjiosed.  According  to  its  reorgani- 
zation by  Napoleon  in  1806,  these  classes  were  remodelled, 
and  each  of  them  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  sections, 
each  furnished  with  a  specified  number  of  acting  and  cor- 
responding members.  The  first  class,  or  that  of  sciences, 
had  sixty-three  members  and  100  correspondents;  that  of 
languages,  forty,  and  sixty  correspondents;  that  of  history 
and  antiquities,  forty,  and  sixty  correspondents  ;  that  of  the 
arts,  twenty-eight,  and  thirty-six  correspondents.  The  first, 
third,  and  fourth  each  named  eight  foreign  associates.  In 
1S16  the  Institute  was  again  remodelled  by  Louis  XVIII. 
The  four  classes  again  took  the  name  of  academies,  and  be- 
came more  independent  of  one  another,  iheir  joint  property 
being  managed  by  a  commission  of  eight  members,  two 
from  each,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  The  first  academy  (that  of  sciences)  retained 
the  same  number  of  members  :  the  second  and  third  were 
reduced  to  thirty-eight  and  thirty-seven  respectively  :  the 
fourth  was  increased  to  forty.  To  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-Lettres  and  that  of  Sciences  was  added  a 
class  of  free  academicians,  of  the  number  of  ten,  with  no 
privilege  except  that  of  attendance.  The  Academy  of  Arts 
had  the  right  to  choose  its  own  number  of  free  members. 

Of  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  the  oldest  was  the 
Acadcmia  Naturte  Curiosa?,  a  scientific  association,  founded 
in  1662  in  Franconia,  afterwards  taken  under  imperial  pro- 
tection, when  it  received  the  name  of  the  Acadcmia  Ca^sareo- 
Leopoldina.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  was 
founded  in  1700  by  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia;  Leibnitz  was 
its  first  director.  Other  German  academies  of  sciences  are 
those  of  GiJttingen,  established  in  1750;  the  Bavarian 
Academy  at  Munich,  established  in  1759,  chiefly  for  his- 
tory, and  in  1829  divided  into  three  sections  ;  and  the  Saxon 
Association  of  Science,  founded  in  1S46,  and  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  Imperial  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Vienna  originated  iu  1S46.  Turkey  established  a  similar 
institution  in  1851,  and  Egypt  iu  1859.  The  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by 
Catherine  I.,  and  endowed  by  Catherine  II.  with  great 
munificence,  but  established  on  the  French  model.  She 
separated  from  it  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

In  England  the  name  of  academy  has  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  associations  for  promoting  the  arts.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  was  founded  in  1768,  and  consists  of  forty 
members.  It  has  separate  professors  of  painting,  architec- 
ture, anatomy,  and  perspective,  and  a  council  of  nine  is 
eleeteil  annually.  The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  was 
founded  by  private  association  in  1710;  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  under  the  patronage  of  George  III.,  but  dissolved 
shortly  after.  The  present  Academy  of  Music  was  founded 
in  1S22.  The  principal  literary  and  philo:Jophical  societies, 
answering  in  character  to  the  branches  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, arc:  1.  The  Royal  Society  of  London,  which  is  con- 
fined to  objects  of  a  scientific  character.  It  harl  its  origin 
as  early  as  1645,  but  was  established  iiy  royal  charter  in 
1662.  Its  acts  have  been  published  under  the  name  of 
"  Philosophical  Transactions  "  from  1665  to  the  present  day. 
2.  The  Antiquarian  Society,  which  was  established  in  1751, 
and  whose  acts  are  published  under  the  title  of  "ArchiE- 
ologia."  ,1.  The  Society  of  Arts,  which  originated  in  1718. 
4.  That  of  Literature,  which  was  founded  iu  182.1.  Besides 
these,  there  are  numerous  societies  which  bear  the  name  of 
the  peculiar  branch  of  science  to  which  their  exertions  are 
confined.  The  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  obtained  a 
charter  in  1783,  and  another,  with  more  liberal  provisions, 
in  ISll. 
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Among   the    most  valuable  published   transactions    of 

academies  and  similar  societies,  besides  thcise  already 
mentioned,  are  those  of  Colbert's  "Aeademie  dcs  Inscrip- 
tions et  IJelles-Lettres"  (50  vols.  4to,  from  17111  to  170;i); 
those  of  the  Institute  being  continuations  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  former  academies  of  which  it  was  composed  :  those  of 
the  lloyal  Academy  of  the  Sciences  and  Bellcs-Lcttres  at 
Berlin  ;  at  first  in  Latin,  then  in  French  (from  its  remodel- 
ling in  1744  by  Frederick  the  Great),  now  in  German;  the 
''Acta"  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg;  the 
'*  Commentarii"  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna;  and  the  "An- 
tichita  d'Ercolano,"  published  by  the  Ilerculanean  Academy 
of  Naples.  The  "  Vetenskaparnes  Sall^ikap  "  at  Stockholm 
has  published  over  100  vols,  of  its  valuable  *'  Transactions." 

The  American  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  was  founded 
in  17*50  by  the  council  and  house  of  representatives  of  Mas- 
sat-'husftts.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.  S., 
iucori)orated  by  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  in  1SG3,  was 
jiniitt'd  by  the  original  charter  to  fifty  members,  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.,  fifty  foreign  associates,  and  a  variable  number  of 
honorary  members.  Its  stated  meetings  are  held  twice  a 
year.  Special  meetings  are  held  on  call.  Committees  pur- 
sue at  all  times  investigations  required  by  the  government. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  wns 
founded  in  1812.  Besides  a  valuable  scientific  library,  it 
contains  one  of  the  best  natural-history  collections  in  the 
world,  especially  rich  in  birds.  (See  Military  Academy, 
and  also  Naval  Academy.)  J,  Tdomas. 

Aca'tlia  [Fr.  Aradic],  sometimes  called  Arca'tUa, 
Acca'dia,  or  Ca'die,  the  peninsula  now  called  Nova 
Scotia.  It  was  settled  by  the  French  in  160;].  Aciidia 
originally  included  New  Brunswick  and  a  part  of  i\I;iini  . 
It  was  the  subject  of  frequent  quarrels  between  the  Fiuin  ii 
and  English  on  account  of  the  valuable  fisheries  near  its 
coast,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  England  in  171."j.  The  in- 
habitants having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  British  king  and  to  bear  arms  against  the  French,  the 
governor  and  his  council  resolved  to  remove  them  to  the 
other  Briti.sh  provinces.  The  French  settlers,  8000  in 
number,  were  forced  to  give  up  their  property,  and  were 
sent  off  in  such  haste  that  many  families  were  separated. 
This  event  has  furnished  the  subject  of  "  Evangeliue,"  one 
of  Lctugfelluw's  most  admired  poems. 

Aciyut'la,  a  town  and  seaport  in  the  Central  American 
republic  of  San  Salvador,  is  situated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
12  miles  S.  of  Sonsouate.  It  consists,  besides  the  custom- 
house and  the  dwelling  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  of  a 
large  warehouse,  almost  entirely  in  ruins  at  present,  aud  a 
few  huts  and  sheds.  Under  the  Spanish  rule  it  wiis  for  a 
long  time  the  only  port  on  the  W.  coast  between  Acapulco 
and  Kealejo;  at  present  it  is  second  in  importance  in  San 
Salvador,  and  has  over  one-third  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
this  republic.  The  chief  article  of  export  here  is  Peru- 
vian tiiilsam,  of  which  20,000  pounds  are  annually  exported. 

Acale'phir  (or,  in  English,  Ac'alcphs,  and  some- 
times Acale'phans),  [from  the  Gr.  ixaK^tinj,  a  "nettle"], 
(in  the  singular  Acalc'pha  or  Ac'alcph),  a  class  of 
radiateil  animals  according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier.  They 
are  commonly  called  jelly-fishes  or  sea-nettles,  and  some- 
times sea-blui>ber.  The  body  of  these  animals  is  composed 
of  a  transparent,  gelatinous  substance,  and  in  one  section 
of  the  class,  the  true  Medusa?,  the  body  is  entirely  unsup- 
ported by  any  hard  framework.  The  quantity  of  solid 
matter  contained  in  them  is  very  small,  over  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  being  water;  they  may  therefore  be  described  as 
almost  "living  water."  If  one  of  them  be  taken  from  the 
sea  and  laid  upon  the  surface  of  a  dry  board  or  rock,  it  de- 
liquesces very  rapidly.  One  of  these,  weighing  fifty  ounces 
when  taken  from  the  water,  has  been  found  not  long  after- 
wards to  be  nothing  but  a  little  dry  cellular  tissue,  weigh- 
ing only  five  or  six  grains.  All  the  senses  in  the  Acalephaj 
save  that  of  touch  are  thought  to  be  wanting.  They  pos- 
sess, however,  a  muscular  and  a  nervous  system,  as  well  as 
a  rlistinct  digestive  apparatus.  The  digestive  organs  are 
lodgc'd  in  a  common  centre  or  a  longitudinal  axis.  From 
this  centre  proceed  ray-Uke  processes,  with  tentacular  ap- 
pendages presenting  a  great  variety  of  form.  In  these  are 
the  peculiar  ucltliii;/  organs,  which  are  generally  composed 
of  an  oval  capsule  containing  a  spirally-coiled  filament, 
which  is  suddenly  thrown  out  whenever  flic  animal  is  in 
any  way  disturbed.  These  filaments  are  lined  to  their  very 
extremities  by  barbules,  which  are  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  always  to  point  backward  when  the  fihunent  is  pro- 
jected. A  system  of  vessels  from  the  gastric  cavity  pro- 
ceeds through  the  body.  The  existence  of  l)lood  has  not  yet 
been  detected.  The  acalephs  have  no  teeth  ;  in  some  of  the 
animals  of  (his  class,  such  as  the  P/ii/H<r/iii  (or  Portuguese 
man-of-war),  food  is  obtained  by  suction  through  the  tlnsk- 
like  appendages  which  hang  down  iieneath,  each  possessing 
an  orifice  aud  a  sucker.   The  Acalephu)  arc  of  various  forms 


and  sizes;  many  of  them  are  shaped  somewhat  like  an 

.  umbrella    when     ppread 


While  most  of  thei: 
extremely  small.  the 
larger  sometimes  attain 
a  length  of  three  feet  or 
more.  The  phosphores- 
cence of  the  sea  is  in  part 
caused  by  multitudes  of 
minute  Acalephip.  The 
larger  acalephs  subsift 
on  small  fish  and  other 
marine  animals  ;  they  are 
jiropagatcd  by  eggs,  etc., 
a'-eording  to  the  process 
of  alternate  generation. 
The  eggs  produre  a  brood 
totally  different  from  the 
)iarent,  and  resembling 
Infusoria,  which  attach 
themselves  to  some  sta- 
tionary object  and  as- 
ume  a  polyp-like  form, 
;uid  by  gemmation  pro- 
'luee  a  progeny  which  in 
lime  attains  to  the  origi- 
nal form,  or,  in  other 
words,  becomes  like  the 
irrandmother.     fSce    Al- 

iKn\ATi:      (iKNKKATION.) 

They  possess  the  jjowcr. 
also,  of  multiplying  by 
gemmation  alone,  little 
ones  being  almost  ready 
ormed    from    the    ^uh- 

stance    of    the     jiarent, 

,^5]  mostly  from  the  walls  of 
./^^g  the  peduncle  or  from  the 
/i,]^!  surface    of  the    ovaries, 
/       I  and   being    very   similar 
i  to  their  jiarcnts.     These 
animals  are  classified  ac- 
cording  to  the   different 
powers     of      locomotion 
which  arc    exhibited 


Aciilopha. 


them.  They  are  grouped  in  three  orders — the  Ctenophoras 
Discophora\  and  Hydroids,  ranking  in  the  order  named, 
the  Hydroids  being  the  lowest  in  development.  In  some 
instances  the  Hydroids  closely  approach  the  character  of 
tho  polyps;  but  others  are  plainly  acalephs,  and  there  are 
many  intermediate  gradations. 

Acantha'ceae  [so  named  from  Acauthu/i,  one  of  its 
genera],  a  natural  order  of  monopetalous  exogenous  plants, 
having  irregular  didynamous  tiowers,  and  iiartieularly 
known  by  their  calyx  being  imbricated  in  two  broken 
whorls,  and  by  their  seed  growing  from  hooks  on  the  pla- 
centa. Several  species  of  this  order  have  beautiful  flowers, 
like  the  Thunbenjia.     The  I'.  S.  have  several  genera. 

Acaiithas'pis  [Gr.  iKavBa,  a  "spine."  and  avni^,  n 
"shield"],  a  genus  of  buckler-headed  fishes  found  by  I^r. 
Newberry  in  the  coruilerous  limestone  of  Ohio.  It  some- 
what resembles  Ccphahtspitt,  the  buckler  or  cnrajiace  iiear- 
ing  similar  denticulated  spines,  but  the  cranial  plates  are 
covered  with  a  peculiar  vermicular  ornamentation,  and 
were  not  ankylosed  together. 

Acan'thophis  [from  the  Gr.  aKOfBa.  a  "thorn."  and 
of/iis.  a  "serpent"],  a  genus  of  venomous  serpents  allied  to 
the  viper,  and  natives  of  Australia.  They  have  a  liorny 
spine  at  the  cud  of  the  tail.  The  genus  includes  the  dread- 
ed death  adder,  Acanfh<>}>hin  (nitarrlirn,  one  of  the  most 
venomous  of  known  reptiles. 

Acanthopteryar'iaiis  [Gr.  ojcac^oy.  a  "thorn,'*  and 
TTTf'pvf  (gen.  TTTepu-yos),  a.  "  wing  "  or  "  fin  "].  one  of  the  two 
primary  divisions  of  the  Osseous  fishes  in  tho  system  of 
Cuvier.  This  order,  which  includes  the  perch  and  mack- 
erel, is  characterized  by  tho  bony  spines  which  are  formeil 
from  part  of  the  rays  of  their  dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral 
fins.  This  order  is  the  most  extensive  of  those  geueraliy 
recognized  by  naturalists  amtmg  fishes. 

Acanthu'rns-- Chiriir'pus,  or  Sea-Siirpeon,  owes 
its  nafiie  to  the  sharply-pointt-d  and  keen-edgetl  spine  on 
the  side  of  the  tail,  which  cuts  and  wounds  like  a  surgeon's 
lancet.  The  scales  of  this  fish  are  very  small,  and  the  sin- 
gle spine  on  each  side  of  the  tail  is  movable  and  set  in  a 
longitudinal  groove.  Its  food  is  of  a  vegetable  nature. 
It  is  found  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  tnipieni  America  and 
Africa,  and  is  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  Caribbean  seas. 


*  Literally  "thorn-tailed,"  from  the  Gr.  oKo^fti,  a  "thorn," 
and  ovpa,  a  "tail." 
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Acan'tbns  [from  the  Gr.  axayfia,  a  "thorn"],  the  sys- 
tematic name  of  a 
genus      of    herba- 
ceous   plADta,    na- 
tives   of    Southera 
Kurof)e,    belonging 
lo  ihi'  natural  ordei* 
Ac.inthaccic.      The 
must       rcmarkublo 
species  of  this   ge- 
nus are  the   .4r.(ii- 
thiis  molli»  and  the 
Aruuthtm     KpiuoHtth, 
which     have    hiri;e 
white  flowers  and  shin- 
ing leaves  of  a  beautiful 
form.      This   foliage    is 
said   to  huvo  suggi-steU 
to  the  architect  ralliin- 
nchus  the   first  idea  of 
the  ornate  and   beauti- 
ful cApitnl  which  forms 
the  mi»st  striking  feature 
in  the  Corinthiiin  order 
of  architecture. 


-it . 

3  aiUalltJ 


Lily  jiK»Uilied. 


A  Capel'la,  or  A  la  Capel'la,  in  music,  means  "in 
the  church  style;"'  it  is  equivalent  to  alfa  hrcvr,  a  time- 
signature  which  frequently  ajipears  in  church  music.  It 
likewise  denotes  that  the  instruments  are  to  play  in  unison 
with  the  voices,  or  that  one  part  is  to  be  played  by  a  num- 
ber of  instruments. 

Aonpill'co,  a  seaport-town  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  in  Iho  state  of  (luerrern.  lUO  miles  S.  S.  AV.  of 
Mexico;  lat.  lt',°  5:/  N..  Ion.  99°  4S'  W.  The  harbor  is 
nearly  landlocked,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  It  formerly  commanded 
the  whole  trade  between  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America 
am!  those  in  the  Kast  In.lies.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
California  gold-mines  it  has  again  become  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  Mexico.  The  harbor  is  so  deep  that 
large  ships  enn  anchor  close  to  the  granite  rocks.  The 
steamers  which  ply  between  Panama  and  San  Francisco 
touch  here  regularly.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1S52.     Pop.  about  .lOOO. 

Acari'da*  or  Acar'ida  [for  etymology  see  Acari's], 
a  family  of  scnall  animals,  including  the  acarus  or  mite 
and  nlhi'r  minute  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Arach- 
nida.  Their  food  consists  of  both  anima!  and  vegetable 
substances.  Some  of  them  are  free  and  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  while  others  are  parasitic,  living  on  other  ani- 
mals. Tho'^c  of  the  former  class  have  their  mouths  fur- 
nished with  distinct  mandibles,  and  arc  often  found  in 
great  numbers  in  old  cheese,  brown  sugar,  and  dried  fruit, 
and  in  the  cabinets  of  entomologists.  One  of  the  most 
destructive  of  these  is  the  Acorns  detitniclor.  Those  of 
the  latter  class  are  possessed  of  a  sucker,  by  which  they 
adhere  to  the  skins  of  animals,  where  they  are  supplied 
with  nourishment.'^  A  few  species  of  the  Acarida;  are 
aquatic,  and  have  their  legs  furnished  with  hairs,  by  means 
of  which  they  swim  with  facility.  The  ."Vcaridir  are  propa- 
gated by  eggs,  and  are  extremely  prolific.  AVhen  mature 
ihcy  usually  have  eight  legs,  the  young  or  imperfectly  de- 
veloped animals  having  only  six.  It  was  an  Acftrun  whose 
appearance  under  the  electrical  experiments  of  Mr.  Crosse 
startled  the  public  several  years  ago  with  the  supposition 
that  it  was  generated  or  created  by  the  electrical  6uid. 
From  its  discoverer  it  was  called  Acarua  Crusgii.  (Sec 
SrosT.\NKors  (iRSKKATION.) 

Acar'ina  [for  etymology  see  ArAnrs],  a  sub-order  of 
spider-like  insects,  inferior  in  rank  to  true  spiders,  includ- 
ing the  ticks,  the  mites  (Acaridse),  and  other  families, 
having  the  various  articulations  merged  into  or  closely 
joined  to  the  abdomen. 

Acarna'nia,  a  district  of  ancient  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  (iulf,  on  the  E.  by  the  river 
Achclous,  and  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  it  was  named  from  Acarnan,  the  son  of 
Alcmtenn.  It  is  mostly  occupied  by  well-wooded  hills  or 
mountains.  Acarnania  and  .Etolia  constitute  a  nomarchy 
or  province  of  modern  Greece,  with  an  area  of  3026  square 
miles.     Pop.  in  1870, 121,693. 

Ac'aras  [from  the  Gr.  axap-^,  "that  which  cannot  be 
cut  on  account  of  its  smallness "  (from  a,  negative,  and 
KtipM,  to  "cut")],  a  genus  of  minute  animals,  including 
the  common  mite  found  in  6gs  and  other  dry  provisions 
(the  Acnrna  (lomfntictm),  and  many  other  species.  (See 
AcARlD.e.)     The  itch  is  caused  by  an  acarus  which  was 

*  For  an  account  of  the  parasitic  Acaridx  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Kuechenraeister's  "Manual  of  Parasites,"  vol,  il. 


formerly  known  as  the  Acama  ecabiei,  but  vhich  is  now 
usually  called  Srirmptcs  hominis. 

Ac'ca  Laurcn'tia  was  the  name  of  a  woman  to  whose 
grave  the  ancient  Itomans  brought  sacri(ice.<t  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  festival,  on  the  tenth  day  before  the  calends  of 
January.  According  to  a  Roman  legend,  she  married  the 
rich  Tarrutius.  and  upon  her  death  left  her  whole  property 
to  the  Roman  people;  while,  according  to  another  legentl, 
she  was  the  nurse  and  foster-mother  of  Romulus  and 
Remus. 

Accelerando,  in  music,  signifies,  with  gradually  in- 
creasing velocity  of  movement. 

Accelera'tion  [Lat.  accelera'tio,  from  ad,  "to"  (im- 
plying "  addition  "),  and  cel'ero,  celera'tum,  to  "  hasten  "], 
a  continuous  increase  of  the  velocity  or  rate  of  motion  of 
a  moving  body.  The  measure  of  velocity  is,  in  general, 
the  space  through  which  that  velocity,  if  unvarying,  would 
carry  a  body  in  a  unit  of  time  (in  mechanics,  one  second). 
When  motion  is  uniform,  the  spaces  passed  over  in  suc- 
cessive units  of  time  are  equal.  AVhen  it  is  accelerated  or 
retarded,  these  spaces  increase  or  diminish,  and  cannot  he 
taken  as  measures  of  the  velocity  at  either  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  the  period.  In  order,  therefore,  to  compare 
the  successive  velocities  of  an  accelerated  or  retarded  body, 
the  spaces  must  bo  taken  which  arc  passed  over  in  consec- 
utive equal  but  indefinitely  small  intervals  of  time.  If  these 
minute  spaces  increase,  the  velocity  is  accelerated  ;  if  they 
diminish,  it  is  retarded.  Their  differences  show  whether 
retardation  is  uniform  or  otherwise.  If  they  increase,  it 
is  increasing;  if  they  diminish,  it  is  diminishing.  Thus, 
the  differences  of  those  differences,  or  the  second  differences, 
indicate  the  character  of  the  variation.  If  the  second  dif- 
ferences arc  positive,  the  acceleration  is  increasing  or  the 
retardation  is  diminishing,  and  r/cc  rersil.  If  the  second 
differences  are  zero,  the  acceleration  or  retardation  is  uni- 
form. The  simplest  case  of  a  force  producing  a  uniform 
acceleration  is  that  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  earth  on 
falling  bodies.  The  increase  of  velocity  in  this  case  is  pro- 
portional to  the  time,  and  nearly  equal  to  32.2  feet  per  second. 
ArcELEKATioN  OF  THE  FixED  Stars  dcuotcs  the  appar- 
ent greater  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  than  of  the  .^un, 
the  cause  of  which  is  that  the  sun's  apparent  yearly  motion 
takes  place  (though  much  more  slowly)  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  of  its  apparent  daily  motion.  Compared  with 
the  sun,  the  stars  thus  seem  to  gain  about  tliree  minutes 
lifty-six  seconds  each  day.  coming  by  that  interval  earlier 
each  successive  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  meridian. 

Acceleration  of  the  Moon,  or  Acceleration  of  tiii: 
Moon's  Mean  Motion,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pe- 
culiarities of  the  lunar  motions.  It  was  noticed  by  llallcy 
that  when  the  ancient  eclipses  are  compared  with  mod- 
ern lunar  observations,  the  moon  is  found  to  bo  moving 
faster  now  on  her  course  round  the  earth  than  in  former 
days.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  was  long  sought 
for  unsuccessfully  by  the  leading  professors  of  the  New- 
tonian system  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  even 
now  that  the  acceleration  of  the  moon  is  a  problem  but  par- 
tially solved.  We  owe  to  Laplace  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  explain  the  difficulty.  He  showed  that  the  moon's  mo- 
tion is  accelerated  through  the  slow  process  of  diminution 
which  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  undergoing. 
Owing  to  this  change,  there  results  (on  the  whole)  a  slight 
diminution  of  the  sun's  influence  upon  the  moon's  motions. 
The  influence  of  the  earth  being  thus  increased,  the  same 
effect  accrues  as  would  follow  from  a  slight  increase  in  the 
earth's  mass ;  in  other  words,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  moon's 
period  of  revolution.  But  it  has  been  recently  shown  that 
Laplace's  explanation  accounts  for  only  about  one-half  of 
the  moon's  actual  acceleration.  The  remaining  half  remains 
still  unexplained. 

Acceleration  op  the  Planet.s.  The  motion  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  is  variable,  being  quicker  or  slower 
according  as  the  planet  is  at  a  less  ora  greater  distance  from 
the  sun.  Hence,  in  moving  from  the  apogee  to  the  perigee 
of  the  orbit,  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  accelerated,  and  on 
the  contrary,  in  moving  from  the  perigee  to  the  apogee,  the 
motion  is  retarded.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Ac'cent  [Lat.  acceti'tua,  from  ad,  "to"  or  "according 
to,"  and  <■*('»(»,  vnn'tnm,  to  "sing"  or  "sound  "].  In  Eng- 
lish, accent  usually  denotes  the  greater  stress  which  is  laid 
on  some  one  syllable  of  a  word,  as,  for  example,  in  nation, 
protect' f  cv'idcnt, /or'midable.  In  our  language  the  accent 
is  seldom  placed  farther  from  the  end  of  a  word  than  the 
pre-antepenultimate  (as  in  ex'quinitdy,  hos'pitablc,  for'mi- 
dtihlr).  Even  this  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  such  words  is  attended  with  pome  difficulty  to 
many  speakers.  The  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  (as  in 
ed'ucate,  ev'idciit,  luortaV iiy),  on  the  penultimate  (as  in 
dcvo'iiftn,  un'tifin,  etc.).  and  on  the  ultima  (as  in  exhort' f 
proceed'),  is  of  continual  occurrence. 


ACCENTOR— ACCIDENT. 
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In  French,  accent  denotes  not  a  sirestt  of  voice,  but  for  the 
most  part  simply  a  qualify  of  sound;  thus,  e  with  the  acute 
accent  {^)  represents  a  sound  nearly  similar  to  the  English 
a  iu  fate;  with  the  grave  accent  (v)  it  indicates  a  sound 
nearly  like  ourc  in  mct^  and  with  the  circumflex  {<")  a  sound 
similar  to  the  last,  but  still  more  open.  A  with  the  circum- 
flex {d)  is  pronounced  like  our  a  in  /"«;•  ar  farther  (i),  while 
«  without  any  accent  approaches  very  nearly  to  our  o  in 
fat  (i).  The  grave  accent  on  the  preposition  d  ("  to  ")  is 
merely  used  to  distinguish  this  word  from  the  verb  a  {"  has  "), 
which  is  always  written  without  the  accent. 

In  German,  accent  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  English; 
in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  most  other  European  languages 
(including  the  modern  Greek),  it  is  similar,  or  very  nearly 
similar,  to  that  of  our  tongue. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  Greek  accent,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  scholars.  The  most  probable 
theory  seems  to  be  that  Ihe  acute  accent  of  the  Greeks 
caused  the  syllable  on  which  it  was  placed  to  be  sounded 
in  a  higher  key  than  the  other  syllables,  but  without  any 
greater  stress  or  force  of  utterance,  and  thiit  "  when  a  high- 
tone  ultima,  followed  by  other  words  in  close  connection, 
dropped  down  to  a  lower  key,  it  was  written  with  a  grave 
accent  instead  of  the  acute."  (See  on  this  subject  an  inter- 
esting paper  read  by  Prof.  Hadlcy  before  the  American 
Philological  Association,  July  27,  IS70.)  The  acute  fol- 
lowed by  a  grave  on  the  same  long  syllabic  combined  to 
form  the  circumtlex.  They  were  at  lirst  probably  written 
separately,  as  in  the  word  au>iia,  but  afterwards  the  two 
were  joined,  as  in  a^fjia..  The  invention  of  the  Greek  signs 
of  accent  is  due  to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  a  cele- 
brated grammarian,  who  lived  and  taught  iu  Alexandria, 
and  who  flourished  about  260  B.  C.  (or  about  200  B.  C,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers). 

ArcKNT  in  music  is  analogous  to  accent  in  language.  It 
consists  of  a  stress  or  emphasis  given  to  certain  notes  or 
parts  of  bars  in  a  composition,  and  may  bo  divided  into 
two  kinds — grammatical  and  rhetorical  or  aesthetic.  The 
first  kind  of  accent  is  perfectly  regular  in  its  oeeurrence, 
always  falling  on  the  first  part  of  a  bar.  It  is  true  that 
long  or  compound  measures  of  time  have,  besides  the  chief 
acceut  in  every  bar,  some  subordinate  accent,  but  these  arc 
only  slightly  marked.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  observe 
that  the  grammatical  or  regular  accent  must  not  be  exag- 
gerated. It  should  be  marked  only  so  far  as  to  give  a  clear 
sense  of  rhythm.  The  jiesthetical  accent  is  irregular,  and 
depends  on  taste  and  feeling,  exactly  as  do  the  accent  and 
emphasis  used  in  oratory.  In  vocal  music  well  adapted  to 
words,  the  words  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  right  use  of  a^sthet- 
ical  accents. 

Accen'tor  [Lai.  the  "warbler"],  a  genus  of  warblers, 


Accentor. 


including  the  hedge-accentor  or  sparrow  (Accentor  modif'  | 
liirlH),  a  familiar  and  abundant  European  bird,  five  and  a 
half  inches  long,  brown  above,  steebeolored  beneath.      Its 
song  is  fine,  but  short.     It  has  been  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.     The  Accentor  Afpinun  of  the  Alps  is  a  larger  bird,     j 

Accep'tance,  an  engagement  to  pay  a  bill  of  exchange.  | 
(See  Bill  ok  Exciiangk,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwicht,  LJ^.D.)    ; 

Accpp'tailts,  or  Constitu'tioiiists,  a  name  given  j 
iu  ITl'.i  to  the  Jesuits  in  France  who  acn-pti'd  the  constitu- 
tion or  bull  Unigcnitus  issued  liy  Pope  Clement  XI.     The 
Jansenirtts,  who  rejected  the  pope'g  bull,  were  called  Ap- 
pellants or  Recusants,  and  appealed  to  a  general  eouuoil. 


They  were  imprisoned  and  persecuted,  hut  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  regent,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  prevailed  on 
the  greater  part  of  the  recusant  bishops  to  accept  the  bull 
with  certain  modifications.  The  Appellants  continued  their 
resistance  after  the  Unigenitus  became  national  law  (1730). 
Acces'sary,  or  Acces'sory  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to," 
and  cc(/o,  cessum,  to  "go"],  in  criminal  law,  a  participant 
in  a  felony  who  is  not  the  chief  actor,  and  is  not  pres- 
ent at  its  commission,  but  yet  in  some  way  is  connected 
with  it,  either  before  or  after  the  fact  (or  act  committed). 
An  accessary  before  the  fact  is  one  who,  though  not  present, 
procures,  counsels,  or  commands  another  to  commit  it.  An 
accessary  after  the  fact  is  one  who,  knowing  a  felony  to 
have  been  committed,  receives,  relieves,  comforts,  or  assists 
the  felon. 

In  offences  below  the  grade  of  felony  there  are  no  accca- 
saries.  All  implicated  are  regarded  a.s  principals.  By  the 
common  law  of  England  the  same  rule  is  applied  to  the  ease 
of  treason.  In  manslaughter,  as  defined  by  commou  law, 
there  can  be  no  accessary  before  the  fact. 

Acces'sion  [Lat.  acccsHio,  from  rt^/,  "to,"and  cerfo,  ec«- 
8H»i,  to  "go"],  in  law,  a  species  of  title  to  property  borrowed 
from  the  civil  (or  Roman)  law,  and  drfincd  to  be  the  right 
to  all  which  one's  own  property  producps,  whi-ther  that  prop- 
erty bo  movable  or  immovable,  and  the  right  to  that  wliich 
is  united  to  it  by  accession,  either  naturally  or  artifieiallv. 
By  this  principle  the  increase  of  an  animal  belongs  to  its 
owner,  or  a  building  becomes  the  property  of  Ihe  nmn  on 
whoso  soil  it  is  erected.  An  important  instance  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  doctrine  is  found  in  the  miniufacture  bv 
one  person  of  materials  belonging  to  another.  The  prop- 
erty in  its  manufactured  state  belongs,  in  gonoral,  to  the 
owner  of  the  materials.  A  leading  excepti<m  to  the  prin- 
ciple is,  that  if  the  manufacturer,  acting  in  good  faith, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  changes  the  identity  of 
the  materials,  as  if  be  converts  grapes  into  wine  or  grain 
into  whisky,  he  will  become  the  owner  of  the  manulae- 
tured  article.  This  rule  would  not  be  applied  in  favor  of  a 
wilful  wrong-doer.  The  word  "accession"  is  also  used  to 
indicate  the  fact  of  succession  in  government,  such  as  tin- 
"  accession  "  of  a  new  dynasty  in  monarchies,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  England.        T.  VV.  IJwight. 

Accessory,  or  Accessary,  in  painting,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  everything  introduced  into  a  picture  that  is  not  an 
essential  part.  In  an  historical  painting  the  human  or  ani- 
mated figures  are  the  principal  objects,  and  all  the  others 
are  accessories. 

Ac'ciilens,  or  Per  Accidciis  (i.e.  "by  accident"), 
a  Latin  phrase  used  by  the  older  philosophers  to  denote  an 
effect  not  following  from  the  nature  or  essence  of  thtf  thing, 
but  from  some  accidental  quality.  It  is  opposed  to 
jicr  se :  thus,  fire  huvns  per  ec;  heated  iron  burns  wcr 
nccidens. 

Ac'cident  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to," and  ca'do,  to 
"fall,"  to  "happen"],  in  logic,  is  one  of  the  predi- 
cables;  in  its  strictest  logical  sense  it  is  that  which 
may  bo  absent  from  or  present  in  the  subject,  the  es- 
sence of  the  species  to  which  the  subject  belongs  re- 
maining the  same.  Thus,  if  it  be  predicated  of  a  nuin 
that  he  is  *'  walking,"  or  that  he  is  "a  native  of  PnriF," 
the  first  expresses  what  is  termed  a  separable  accident, 
the  hitter  an  inseparable;  i'.  e.  the  individual  may 
cease  to  walk,  but  cannot  cease  to  be  a  native  of  Paris, 
but  neither  of  those  alters  the  species,  man,  to  which 
the  individual  belongs.  It  is  to  be  observed  with  re- 
gard to  the  accident,  as  well  as  tho  other  predicables, 
that  they  exist  only  relatively  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  same  quality  may  be  accidental  when  predicated 
of  the  species  which  is  a  property  when  ]iredicatpd  of 
the  individual.  Thus,  "malleability  "  is  nn  accident 
of  the  subject  "  metal,"  because  many  metals  are  not 
malleable.  But  it  is  one  of  tho  properties  of  gold,  iron, 
etc.,  as  distinguishing  these  from  the  non-malleable 
metals. 

Accident.  This  is  an  important  topic  in  equity 
jurisprudence.  It  has  been  defined  to  be  such  an  un- 
foreseen event,  misfortune,  loss,  act,  or  omission  as  is 
not  the  result  of  any  negligence  or  misconiluct  in  a  party. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  bring  all  tho  cases  in  which  the 
court  assumes  jurisdiction  within  the  bounds  of  a  definiticm. 
Some  of  the  leading  cases  of  interference  by  Ihe  court  are — 
I.  Where  negotiable  or  other  instruments  have  been  lost. 
and  there  is  no  adequate  remctly  in  a  court  of  law.  '1. 
Where  a  clause  has  been  inadvertently  omitted  from  or  in- 
si-rted  iu  an  instrument.  The  court  in  such  a  case  makc^ 
the  instrument  conform  to  the  intent  of  the  partit-s.  '.<. 
Penalties  and  forfeitures.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  court 
relieves  against  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  where  the  injury 
occasioned  by  the  breach  of  duty  is  susceptible  of  complete 
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compensation,  as  in  the  case  of  an  omission  to  pay  rent  on 
an  appointed  day.  There  would  be  no  relief  iu  case  of  a 
wilful  wrong,  nor  where  the  forfeiture  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
sUtutory  remedy  for  a  breach  of  duty.  4.  Cases  of  omis- 
sion, through  inadvertence  or  want  of  knowledge  of  facts, 
to  defend  an  action.  The  court  lias  power  to  allow  the  ne- 
cessary steps  still  to  be  taken.  It  i?  a  general  rule  that 
the  court  will  not  interfere  in  favor  of  a  mere  volunteer, 
eueh  as  a  donoo  or  devisee  in  a  will.  Thus,  if  a  seal  were 
acQidentally  omitted  from  a  conveyance  made  without  con- 
sideration.  or  a  clause  were  omitted  from  a  will,  there  would 
be  no  relief.  It  is  a  further  rule  that  relief  will  not  be 
granted  as  against  a  purchaser  who  has  acquired  legal 
rights  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

Accident,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Md.  Pop. 
10M6. 

Acciden'tal  Col'ors  are  colors  depending  on  the  hy- 
persensibility  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  for  complementary 
colors.  If  we  look  for  a  ishort  time  steadily  with  oue  eye 
upon  any  bright-colored  spot,  as  u  wafer  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  immediately  after  turn  the  same  eye  to  another 
part  of  the  paper,  a  similar  spot  will  be  seen,  but  of  a 
different  col!)r.  If  thi'  wafer  be  red,  the  imaginary  spot 
will  bo  green  :  if  blue,  it  will  be  changed  into  yellow  ;  the 
color  thus  appearing  being  always  what  is  termed  the  com- 
plementary color  of  that  on  which  the  eye  was  fixed. 

Accidentals,  in  music,  are  those  flats  and  sharps 
which  are  prctixed  to  the  notes  in  the  course  of  a  move- 
ment, and  are  not  indicated  by  the  signature  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

AtviDKNTALS,  in  painting,  arc  those  fortuitous  or  chance 
effects,  occurring  from  luminous  rays  falling  on  certain 
objects,  by  which  they  arc  brought  into  stronger  light  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  and  their  shadows  are  conse- 
quently of  greater  intensity.  This  sort  of  effect  is  to  bo 
seen  in  almost  every  picture  by  Kembrandr,  who  used  them 
to  a  very  great  extent.  There  are  some  fine  instances  of 
accidentals  in  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and  particularly 
in  the  celebrated  picture,  the  .Vutte  of  Correggio.  in  which 
the  light  emanates  from  the  infant  Christ.  With  these 
effects  may  be  classed  such  accidental  lights  as  those  from 
a  forgo  or  a  candle,  or  some  such  object,  of  which  the  use 
is  extremely  important  to  the  painter  of  still-life. 

Accip'itres  [from  the  Lat.  accij/io,  to  **take"],tho 
plural  of  the  Latin  accip'iter,  the  name  given  by  Linnseus 
to  an  order  of  carnivorous  birds,  iueludJug  the  eagle,  vul- 
ture, hawk,  and  owl.  More  recent  ornithologists  have 
named  this  order  Kai-tores.  This  order  comprises  all  the 
true  birds  of  prey,  though  the  shrikes  and  a  few  other 
birds,  £rom  their  habits,  almost  deserve  the  latter  title.  As 
may  be  seen  iu  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the  bcaU;i 
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Head  and  Foot  of     Head  and  Foot  of  Pere-    Head  and  Foot  of 
the  (Jsprey.  grine  Falcon.  American  Spar- 

row-hawk. 

and  claws  of  the  Accipitres  are  mar^'cllously  adapted,  by 
their  sharpness  and  curvature,  to  the  predatory  habits  of 
these  birds. 

Acclaina'tion  [Lat.  nrr/nmn*t\o],  a  term  used  in  pub- 
lii'  and  delilieralive  assemblies.  A  motion  or  proposition  is 
adopted  by  acclamation  when  the  assent  is  so  nearly  unani- 
mous that  the  counting  of  votes  is  omitted.  The  different 
iiiuilos  of  electing  a  pope  arc  called  scrutiny,  acclamation, 
and  inspiration. 

Acclima'tion  [from  the  word  climate'],  the  adaptation 
of  a  human  being  to  a  climate  different  from  that  to  which 
he  is  accustomed.  Such  adaptation  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  organism,  assimilating  it  to  those  of  natives 
of  the  country  which  the  acolimatizcd  person  has  adopted. 
Certain  tropical  climates,  it  would  appear,  can  never  be 
safely  endured  by  any  native  of  cold  or  temperate  regions. 
The  British  troops  in  Bengal  never  become  truly  acclimated, 
but  the  ill-health  and  mortality  increase  with  the  length  of 
stay  in  that  climiile.  The  same  experienee  has  been  mot 
with  in  West  Africa  and  elsewhere.    On  the  other  hand,  the 


French  island  of  Reunion,  which  is  very  unhealthy  even 
for  planters  and  merchants  and  most  others,  has  a  healthy 
and  hardy  peasantry  of  French  descent,  whose  immunity 
from  disease  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  their  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  stimulants  and  from  all  excesses — an  absti- 
nence which  is  enforced  by  their  utter  poverty.  This  im- 
portant subject  has  only  of  late  received  careful  attention. 

Aeclimatiza'tion,  the  adapting  an  animal  or  plant 
to  a  foreign  climate.  Although  many  plants  and  animals 
have  a  remarkable  capacity  of  adapting  themselves  to 
changes  of  climate,  yet  such  changes  are  often  attended 
with  maladies  called  "diseases  of  acclimatization."  Special 
associations  {called  "acclimatization  societies")  for  accli- 
matizing animals,  plants,  etc.  have  been  formed  in  many 
countries.  Instead  of  "acclimatization,"  the  French  use 
the  word  "  acclimatation." 

The  acclimatization  of  foreign  field  and  singing  birds  in 
the  U.  S.  has  been  attempted  near  most  of  our  larger  cities 
with  considerable  success.  The  "Acclimatization  Society  " 
of  Cincinnati  in  187.^  imported  many  hundred  pairs  of 
German  birds  at  great  expense.  The  object  is  not  only  to 
naturalize  foreign  songsters,  but  to  increase  the  number  of 
birds  destructive  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  Simi- 
lar societies  exist  at  Sandusky.  St.  Louis,  and  other  points, 
both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  Among  the 
birds  imported  are  the  blackbird  (a  singer),  thrush,  golden 
finch  (very  beautiful  and  a  sweet  singer),  green-bird,  bull- 
finch (easily  tamed  and  trained),  redbreast,  starling  (a  line 
singer),  lark,  greenfinch,  goldfinch,  knotpecker.  the  wagtail, 
the  magpie,  hedge-sparrow,  titmouse,  nightingale,  rcdtail, 
German  quail  (a  singer),  and  fence-sparrow. 

Accolade,  a  ceremonious  act  by  which,  in  former 
times,  knighthood  was  conferred.  It  was  an  embrace  and  a 
gentle  blow  or  "dub"  on  the  shoulder  of  the  ncw-mado 
knight,  made  by  the  sovereign. 

Accol'ti  (BEXEnETTo),  an  Italian  writer  and  lawyer, 
born  at  Arczzo  in  1415,  became  chancellor  of  the  republic 
of  Florence  in  1459.  He  wrote  a  Latin  history  of  the  cru- 
sade which  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  conducted  to  Palestine. 
This  was  the  basis  of  Tasso's  great  poem.     Died  in  14CG. 

Ac'comack,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  Maryland.  Area,  4S0  square  miles.  It  is  part 
of  a  peninsula,  the  "  Eastern  Shore."  and  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  moderately 
fertile.  Corn,  oats,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Drum- 
mondtown  or  Accomack  Court-house.      Pop.  2U,40i). 

Accomack  Coiirt-House,  a  post-village,  the  capi- 
tal of  Accomack  co.,  Va.,  95  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

Accommodation  Paper,     Sec  Bill  of  Exchanck. 

Accom'plice  [nd-con-pHi-are,  to  "fold  Up  together"], 
one  of  several  persons  associated  in  a  crime.  In  its  broad- 
est use  it  includes  all  who  are  connected  with  the  offence, 
whether  as  principals  oraccessaries  ;  but  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  admitted  to  give  evidence  against 
their  fellow-crimiuals. 

Accord'  [from  the  Fr.  aecorrfer,  to  "harmonize"],  or 
Accord  and  Satisfaction,  in  law,  an  agreement  be- 
tween an  injured  ])arty  and  the  one  who  has  caused  the 
injury  that  the  latter  shall  give,  and  the  former  receive, 
somethingin  satisfaction  of  the  wrong  inflicted.  The  "ac- 
cord" is  an  agreement  as  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the 
"  satisfaction  "  is  the  performance  of  the  agreement.  This 
agreement,  if  executed,  is  a  bar  to  any  suit  brought  on 
tiie  original  cause  of  action.  The  subject  is  governed  by 
well-settled  rules,  such  as  that  the  thing  to  he  done  must 
not  be  uncertain,  that  it  must  be  advantageous  to  the  in- 
jured party,  and  that  the  agreement  must  be  fully  carried 
into  effect.  Under  these  rules  it  would  not  be  a  valid  ac- 
cord to  give  the  injured  party  something  to  which  he  was 
already  entitled,  as.  for  example,  to  pay  a  portion  of  a  debt. 

Accord,  in  music,  is  synonymous  with  concord,  the 
relation  of  two  sounds  which  are  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Accor'dion,  a  musical  instrument,  in  which  the  tones 
are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  metallic  springs  moved 
hy  wind,  which  is  applied  by  a  bellows.  It  was  invented 
by  Damian.  a  Viennese,  about  1S29. 

Acconnt'  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  ad,  "together,**  and 
coTupu't",  to  '"reckon"],  a  computation  or  calculation;  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  one  who  acts  in 
a  fiduciary  relation,  as  an  executor  or  a  trustee,  or  a  state- 
ment showing  in  detail  the  transactions  between  merchants 
or  others  who  have  dealt  together.  An  account  current  is 
one  that  is  open,  running,  and  unsettled.  An  account 
stated  is  one  which  has  been  adjusted  between  the  parties, 
and  a  balance  struck.  An  account  may  also  become  stated 
I  without  any  express  agreement,  and  by  implication,  as 
i  where  one  of  two  merchants  who  have  dealt  together  draw8 
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np  a  formal  statement  of  their  dealings  and  sends  it  to  the 
other,  and  the  latter  receives  it  and  retains  it  without  ob- 
jection for  a  reasonable  time.  Ho  is  thus  presumed  to  as- 
sent to  its  correctness. 

Account,  or  account  render,  is  the  name  of  a  common- 
law  action  which  lay  against  one  who  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion or  office  ought  to  have  rendered  au  account  and  refused 
to  do  so.  This  action  is  now  almost  obsolete.  A  c<uirt  of 
equity  has  much  more  complete  power  to  grant  relief  in  all 
cases  of  mutual  accounts,  and  in  cases  where  the  taking  of 
an  account  is  incidental  to  other  matters  over  which  that 
court  has  jurisdiction.  Some  of  the  instances  in  which  an 
account  may  be  taken  on  the  one  ground  or  the  other  aro 
agencVt  general  average,  apportionment,  contribution  be- 
tween* sureties,  waste,  trusts,  express  or  implied,  including 
administration,  guardianship,  and  partnership.  In  suits 
for  an  account  both  parties  are  deemed  to  be  substantially 
plaintiffs  for  many  purposes,  and  an  affirmative  decree  may 
he  made  for  the  defendant,  if  a  balance  be  found  in  his 
favor,  as  well  as  for  tl  e  plaintiff.  T.  W.  Dwioht, 

Accra,  or  Ac'ra,  a  small  territory  in  Africa,  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  belongs  for  tlie  most  part  to  England.  It  is 
about  lat.  ^°  30'  N.,  Ion.  0°  12'  W.  The  English  portion 
has  about  3000  inhabitants,  chiefly  negroes. 

Accrc'tion  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "  to,"  and  crcem,  crctum, 
to  ''grow"],  the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil  along  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  the  sea,  formed  by  the  washing  of  the 
wafer.  In  the  case  supposed  the  increase  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  adjacent  land.  If  the  increase  be  sudden, 
I  he  alluvion  formed  upon  the  sea-shore  or  navigable  river 
belongs  to  the  state. 

Ac'crington,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  between  several 
hills,  and  at  the  junction  of  two  railways,  13  miles  E.  of 
Preston  and  about  22  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Manchester.  It 
has  increased  rapidly  in  population  and  importance,  and  is 
considered  the  centre  of  the  cotton-printing  business.  It 
has  also  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  coal- 
mines in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  cnijiloyed. 
Among  the  public  buildings  is  a  fine  Gothic  church  built 
in  1.S:J8.     Pop.  in  1851,  7481;  in  1861,  19,688. 

Accuba'tion  \ hut.  ar-cnla'tio,  from  ad,  "to,"  "upon," 
and  cn'ho,  to  "  lie  "],  the  reclining  posture  in  which  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  took  their  meals.  Two  or  three 
couches  were  spread  around  the  dining-table,  each  of  which 
was  capable  of  containing  three  persons.  The  guests  lay 
on  their  left  sides,  their  heads  or  elbows  being  supported 
by  pillows,  the  feet  of  the  first  being  behind  the  back  of 
the  second,  and  those  of  the  second  behind  tlio  third.  The 
middle  place  was  generally  deemed  the  most  honorable. 

Ac'cum  (FuiEDHrcH),a  German  chemist,  born  at  Biicke- 
burg  in  1700.  Having  removed  to  London  in  1793,  ho 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  that  city  about  1802. 
He  promoted  the  use  of  gas  for  illumination  by  a  valuable 
work  entitled  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  Gas  Light"  (1815_), 
Ho  wrote  other  works.     Died  in  Berlin  in  1838. 

Accu'mulated  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  "up,"  and 
cu'ninht,  rutmila'tum,  to  "heap"]  Force  is  the  power  of  a 
moving  btidy  to  overcome  resistance.  When  a  force  acts 
on  a  body  so  as  to  produce  its  motion,  the  force  must  be 
in  excess  of  the  resistance  to  the  motion,  and,  as  power 
is  imparted  to  the  body  at  each  instant,  this  is  termed  ac- 
cumulated force.  Thus,  if  a  strong  man  should  pull  on  a 
rope  attached  to  a  ship  at  rest,  but  floating  free  in  still 
water,  his  efforts  at  first  would  seem  unavailing,  because 
his  strength  would  be  so  slight  compared  with  tho  vis 
iiK'tfin-  (which  is  proportioned  to  the  weight)  of  tho  ship. 
If,  howi'vur.  he  continue  to  pull  steadily,  the  force  a])plied 
will  gradually  impart  a  slow  motion  to  the  vos-'el.  This  is 
an  exaniple  of  the  accumulation  of  force,  which,  however, 
is  less  manifest  in  this  instance,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  not 
merely  the  vi»  inertite  of  tho  vessel,  but  also  tho  woiglit  and 
friction  of  the  opposing  water,  are  to  he  overcome.  But 
let  us  sup]>oflo  a  mass  of  iron  or  load  of  many  thousand 
tons  to  bo  suspended  by  a  huge  chain  or  cable  extending 
to  an  immense  height.*  In  this  case,  aa  there  would  be  no 
appreciable  resistance  from  the  air,  tli*  constant  applica- 
tion id'  a  very  small  force  would  at  length,  by  accumulation, 
communicate  a  rapid  motion  ami  prodigious  momentum  to 
the  huge  nmss  in  question — a  momentum  which  a  force  a 
thousanil  times  as  great  could  not  suddenly  overcome,  and 
indeeil  couhl  only  overcome  at  all  by  a  continual  appliea- 
tii»n.  an<l  consequent  aucumulation,  of  force  iu  an  opposite 
direction. 


*  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  rhain  or  cable  were  not  very  lonf?, 
tho  weight  soon  after  it  bcRan  to  m<)ve  (netin^  like  a  pendulum) 
would  neecsHarily  rise  consideraldy  higher  tlian  the  point  at 
wbli-b  it  was  first  su>*pend«'d  ;  hence  a  great  part  of  the  lorce  ai>- 
plted  W(udd  be  lost  in  overcoming  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 


Accusative.     See  Declension,  by  J.  Thouas.) 

Aeeph'ala  ["without  a  head,"  from  the  Or.  a,  priv., 
and  Kf^aXiq,  the  "head  "].  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  mol- 
lusks  called  otherwise  Conchifcra  or  Lamellibranchiata. 
(See  CoNc-noLOGV,  by  GKonnK  W.  Trvon,  Jr.) 

Aceph'ali  [etymology  the  same  as  the  preceding],  a 
term  applied  in  the  early  Christian  Church  to  bishops  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  patriarchs. 

Accph'alocystS  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  wt^aA)},  "head," 
and  Kiio-Tt?,  a  "bladder"]  are  hydatids  without  head  or 
visible  organs,  and  were  formerly  considered  to  be  parasitic 
animals,  but  more  recent  observations  establish  the  fact  that 
they  are  scolices  or  larvtc  of  cestoid  worms,  especially  of 
the  tape-worm.  They  arc  found  in  various  parts  of  tho 
body  of  man,  as  the  liver,  cavity  of  the  abdonien,  etc.. 
and  consist  of  simple  sacs  filled  with  a  transparent  liquid. 
These  sacs  arc  oval  or  approaching  to  spherical,  and  v:iry 
in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  child.  They 
appear  to  increase  hy  gemmation,  developing  smaller  cyst's 
between  tho  laminie  of  the  parent,  which  are  discharged 
from  its  inner  or  outer  surface.  They  are  composed  of  a 
homogeneous  substance  resembling  albumen.  (See  T.  S. 
Cobbold's  "  Entozoa,"  18GI,  p.  259  tt  nr>i.) 

Acer'ra  (anc.  At-ar'n^),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cascrta,  8  miles  by  railway  N.  K.  of  Naples.  It 
has  a  cathedral  and  a  seminary.  The  sluggish  channels  of 
the  Lagni  render  the  place  unhealthy.    Pop.  in  ISfil,  in,97L 

Acc'sius,  a  bishop  of  Constantinoide. lived  about  .120- 
340  A.  D.  He  favored  the  Novatian  doctrine.  Constantino 
said  to  him,  "  Place  a  ladder,  0  Acesius,  aud  ascend  alono 
into  heaven."  (Socrates  i.  10.) 

Acetab'ulum  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "vinegar  cup 
or  cruet "],  a  term  applied  to  the  suckers  on  the  arms  of  tho 
cuttle-fish  aud  other  dibranchiatc  cephalopods.  which  have 
been,  hence,  recently  termed  Acetabulifera.  These  suckers 
are  called  by  Aristotle  kotuAoi  ("cups"),  which  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  translated  "joints."  In  anatomy*,  acetab- 
ulum signifies  the  cavity  of  the  hip-joint.  In  entomology, 
it  is  the  socket  on  the  trunk  of  an  insect  in  which  the  leg 
is  planted. 

A<j'etal  [from  the  Lat.  r/cc'dim,  "vinegar  "],  a  colorless, 
inflammable  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  s[)ongy  pla- 
tinum upon  the  vapor  of  alcohol.  It  is  convertilile  l)y  slow 
combustion  into  acetic  acid. 

Ac'etate  [Lat.  acc'tos,  -atin'].  The  acetates  are  a  elaps 
of  salts  composed  of  acetic  acid  and  various  oxi<K'S.  They 
are  all  soluble  in  water,  aud,  for  the  most  part,  erystallizo 
readily.  ■  Many  of  these  are  extensively  used  either  in 
dyeing  or  for  medical  purposes.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  important :  Acetate  of  Alitniiniuin. — Tliis  salt 
exists  only  in  solution,  being  decomposed  by  evaporation. 
It  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  as  a  mor- 
dant, and  is  prepared  by  precipitating  alum  with  acetate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  lead  being  thrown  down,  and  a  mixture 
of  acetate  of  aluminium  and  sulphate  of  potassium  remain- 
ing in  solutiou.  Acetate  '>/  Amwintliim. — The  neutral  ace- 
tate is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  evolving  ammonia  on  evaporation,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  its  crystalline  form.  Its  soluticm 
is  known  in  pharmacy  as  Spir'itus  Miudere'ri.  Acftatv  of 
Copper. — Copper  forms  several  acetates;  tho  normal  salt 
is  known  as  crystallized  verdigris.  It  forms  dark,  bluish- 
green  prismatic  crystals,  which  aro  efflorescent  and  very 
poisonous.  There  are  three  basic  acetates  of  copper, 
named,  respectively,  the  scsquibasie,  tho  dibasic,  and  tho 
tribasic.  These  are  all  contained  in  common  verdigris, 
which  is  largely  used  both  as  a  pigment  and  as  a  mordant 
in  dyeing.  It  is  obtained  by  submitting  metallic  copper 
to  tho  joint  action  of  air  and  acetic  acid.  Aceto-n7-hniitr 
of  Copper. — A  beautiful  but  very  poisonous  green  pigment, 
known  in  commerce  as  arsenic  green,  imperial  green,  Paris 
green,  and  Schweinfurt  green.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
is  prepared  by  boiling  verdigris  aud  arsenious  acid  together. 
Acetate  of  Iron. — Iron  forms  two  acetates;  the  only  one  of 
importance,  however,  is  tho  ferric  acetate,  which  is  gener- 
ally prepared  by  mixing  persulphate  of  iron  with  acetate 
of  lead.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  slate, 
but  forms  a  red-brown  solution,  which  decomposes  on  ebul- 
lition. A  very  crude  mixture  of  tho  ferrous  and  the  ferric 
acetate,  known  as  pyrolignite  of  iron,  is  largely  used  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing  black.  Acetate  of  Lead. — Lead  forms  a 
normal  and  several  basic  acetates.  Normal  acetate  of  lead 
(known  as  sugar  of  lead)  is  a  white  crysfaltine  salt,  having 
a  sweet  astringent  taste.  When  oxide  of  lead  is  digested 
with  a  solution  of  normal  acetate,  the  tribasio  acetate  is 
formed  in  long,  silky  noodles.  A  solution  of  this  salt  is  fre- 
quently used  t)M  account  of  its  power  of  precipitating  many 
vegetablo  substances.  su<di  as  gum  and  coloring  matters. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  under  tho  name  of  Goulard  water  or 
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Ooulard  extract  {liquor  plumbi  mbacelatit).  Acetate  of 
Polaiuium  is  a  very  deliquescent  salt,  and  is  obtained  with 
difficulty  in  a  crystallized  state:  it  melts  to  a  limpid  liquid 
below  redness.  It  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  and 
is  prepared  artificially  for  medicinal  purposes  by  neutral- 
izing acetic  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  Acetate  of 
Sodium. — An  efflorescent  crystalline  salt,  prepared  by  satu- 
rating acetic  acid  with  carbonate  of  sodium.  On  evapora- 
tion it  separates  into  Inrge  transparent  prisms.  It  is  simi- 
lar in  its  medical  properties  to  the  acetate  of  potassium. 

Acct'ic  Ac'id  [Lat.  ac'iVum  acet'icitm]  is  the  most 
common  of  the  vegetable  acids,  and  is  the  essential  princi- 
ple of  vinegar.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  o.\ygcn,  hydro- 
gen, and  water.  It  occurs  in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  and 
in  some  animal  secretions.  It  is  produced  by  the  decom- 
position and  oxidation  of  many  organic  bodies.  It  is  pre- 
pared from  weak  alcoholic  liquids,  as  wine,  cider,  and  beer, 
by  oxidation,  "  acetous  fermentation,"  and  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood,  "  pyroligncous  acid." 

The  chemical  formula  of  acetic  acid  is  HCjIlaOj.  Alco- 
hol may  be  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  with  spongy  platinum,  from  which  it  absorbs  oxy- 
gen. (See  Fkumf.station.)  Crystallizable  or  glacial  acetic 
acid,  the  most  concentratetl  form  of  acetic  acid,  is  obtaincil 
by  distilling  dry  acetates  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Acetic  .\nhydridc,  Anhydrous  Acetic  Acid,  or 
Oxide  of  Acetyl,  obtained  by  the  action  ol'oxychloriiloor 
chloride  of  pliosphorus  on  acetate  of  potassium,  a  colorless, 
very  mobile,  strongly  refriicting  liquid,  possessing  a  power- 
ful odor. 

Acetic  Ethers  arc  acetatcsof  the  alcohol  radicals,  such 
as  acetate  of  ethyl  (('iHsCillsOi);  acetatcof  methyl,  "  iclhcr 
lignosus"  (CIl'aOjHaOj),  found  in  crude  wood  vinegar; 
acetate  of  nmyl  {I'sIluCjHjOj),  ma<le  by  distilling  acetate 
of  potassium,  fusil  oil,  and  sulphuric  acid.  (For  other 
members  of  the  group  see  Watts 's  '•  Dictionary  of  Chem- 
istry," i.  21.) 

Ac'etonc,or  Pyro-acctic  Spirit,  a  limpid,  mobile 
liquid  of  agreeable  odor  and  biting  taste,  like  that  of  pep- 
permint. It  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dis- 
solves many  camphors,  fats,  and  resins.  Acetone  is  the 
representative  of  a  class  of  organic  bodies,  called  ketones, 
which  are  derived  from  the  aldehydes  by  the  replacement 
of  ono  atom  of  hydrogen  by  an  alcohol  radical. 

Al'U-ItvJf.  Acetone. 

CjlUO.  C2H3(CIl3)0. 

Ac'etyl,  Acetox'yl,  or  O'thyl,  a  radical  not  yet 
isolated,  but  sup)ioscd  to  exist  in  acetic  acid  and  acetates. 
Acetyl  is  C-.HsO. 
Acetic  acid,  C^lIiO  ]  ^ 

n\  "• 

Acetate  of  potassium,  C2II3O  ]  q 
KJ     • 
Acetic  anhydride,  C2II3O  )  „ 

C2H3O  J  "•    C.  F.  Chandleh. 

Achrp'an  [an  adjective  derived  from  AcnAiA  (which  see)] 
Ijeiigue,  a  confederation  of  Grecian  cities  formed  about 
280  15.  G.  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  Macedonia  by  the 
tiauls,  the  .Acha-ans  had  performed  an  insignificant  part 
in  the  history  of  (i  recce,  but  soon  after  that  event  four 
Achaean  towns  formed  a  league  for  mutual  protection. 
Aratus  of  Sicyon  induced  his  native  town  to  join  the  league 
(251  B.  C),  and  was  himself  made  strategos  (gcncral-in- 
chicf )  of  the  confederacy.  Corinth  joined  the  league  in 
243  B.  C,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Epidaurus,  Jlegara, 
and  several  other  cities.  Philopa>men,  called  the  "  last  of 
the  Greeks,"  became  strategos  of  the  league  in  208  B.  C. 
In  lyi  B.  C.  the  confederacy  included  Spart,a,  Athens,  and 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  .and  for  fifty  years 
maintained  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence  against  the 
iEtolians  and  against  the  encroachments  of  Rome.  The 
confederates,  under  Diwus,  were  tiefeated  at  Corinth  by 
the  Roman  general  Mummius,  and  Southern  Greece  was 
made  a  Roman  province  nndi-r  the  luimc  of  Achaia  (14G 
B.  C).  The  Aclia-an  confederacy  may  be  said  to  fur- 
nish the  most  perfect  example  of  the  federative  system 
which  ancient  tirecce  affords,  and  its  history  forms  one  of 
the  most  glorious  chapters  in  the  annals  of  ancient  times. 

Achir'ans  [Gr.  "Ax"""!-  ""'^  "f  'he  four  races  of  inhabit- 
ants of  ancient  tirecce.  The  name  is  often  extended  in  the 
Homeric  poems  to  the  whole  tireck  people.  The  Acha?ans 
proper  inhabited  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus they  anciently  occupied  Argos.  Laconia,  and  the 
neighboring  regions,  whence  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
expelled  by  the  Dorians,  the  exiles  settling  along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  founding  there  a  new 
community.  They  remained  an  obscure  people  till  the 
founding  of  the  .AiH.tAX  League  (which  see). 

Acha'in  [Gr.  °Axata],  a  state  of  anoicnt  Greece,  in  the 


N.  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by 

Sioyonia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  S. 
by  Arcadia  and  Elis.  It  was  about  6.^  miles  long  from  E. 
to  "W.  The  surface  was  hilly  or  mountainous.  (Sue  Ai-n.l-:AN 
Leagte.)  Achaia  and  Elis  constitute  a  nomarchy  or  prov- 
ince of  modern  Greece.  Area,  191)8  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1870,  149,;>r>l.  In  the  days  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
Achaia  signified  the  whole  Peloponnesus. 

Achard  (Loiis  Amedee  Eugene),  a  French  novelist, 
born  in  1S14,  was  contributor  to  the  "  Courrier  de  Paris" 
in  ISlo,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1S48  became  a  political 
writer  in  the  camp  of  the  royalists.  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  "Belle  Rose"  (6  vols.,  1847),  "  L'eau  qui  dort " 
(ISCO),  "Miss  Tempetc"  (I8G1),  '•  Histoire  d'un  hommc" 
(1863),  "  Madame  de  Sarens  "  (1805).     D.  Mar.  28,  1875. 

Acha'tcs,  a  friend  and  companion  of  JEneas,  was  noted 
for  his  fidelity.  The  jiroverbial  phrase  /iV««  Arhfit<?ft  is 
often  applied  to  aman  who  is  a  devoted  follower  of  his  chief. 

Acheen',  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
Sumatra,  has  an  area  of  about  25,500  square  miles.  It  was 
formerly  much  larger,  but  in  recent  times  its  power  and  ex- 
tent have  considerably  decreased.  The  interior  is  entirely 
unknown.  The  E.  coast  consists  of  large  fertile  plains, 
while  on  the  W.  are  high  mountain-ridges.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  rice,  cotton,  tropical  fruits,  pepper,  and  vege- 
tables. Horned  cattle,  horses,  and  goats  are  raised  in  largo 
quantities  and  of  an  excellent  breed.  The  inhabitants  arc 
Mohammedans,  and  are  divided  into  Achcencse,  Pcdcerese, 
and  Malays.  The  former  are  found  all  over  the  empire, 
and  are  again  divided  into  three  tribes.  The  Pedeeresc 
are  found  in  the  region  of  Pedecr  on  the  N.  coast,  which 
formerly  was  a  powerful  kingdom.  They  are  of  a  much 
darker  complexion  than  the  Acheenese.  The  Malays  come 
from  the  southern  coasts  of  Sumatra,  and  prevail  in  some 
parts  of  the  S.  AV.  They  are  of  small  stature,  dark  com- 
plexion, more  agile  and  ingenious  than  the  neighboring 
tribes,  but  also  sensual,  treacherous,  and  proud.  They  are 
good  sailors,  very  fond  of  cockfights,  and  addicted  to  the 
use  of  opium  and  betel.  Their  language  is  a  Malay  dialect. 
The  estimates  of  the  population  range  between  450,000  and 
2,000,000.  The  sultan  is  nominally  the  highest  authority, 
but  iu  reality  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  shah- 
bandar  appointed  by  him.  The  sultan  has  generally  very 
little  authority,  because  he  has  not  the  means  to  make  him- 
self felt.  In  many  kampongs  (1'.  c.  villages),  especially 
those  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  and  which 
have  become  wealthy  through  trade,  he  possesses  no  au- 
thority whatever.  Each  of  the  three  subdivisions  of  the 
Acheenese  proper  has  two  chiefs,  whose  position  is  heredi- 
tary, and  who  bears  the  title  panglima  or  tivwanku.  Tho 
sultan  must  consult  with  these  six  chiefs  on  anything  that 
he  intends  to  undertake,  and  must  ask  for  their  consent, 
which  they  only  give  after  consultation  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  second  grade.  These  six  chiefs  of  the  Acheenese  elect 
the  new  sultan  from  the  reigning  family,  and  have  the  right 
to  depose  him  if  he  acts  contrary  to  the  popular  custom,  or 
does  anything  injurious  to  the  public  welfare.  Every  vil- 
lage has  its  own  chief,  called  paughulu,  imam,  or  datu,  and 
in  a  larger  kampong  a  r.ijah.  He  must  consult  with  the 
members  of  his  community  on  every  question,  and  report 
the  result  to  his  panglima. 

The  income  of  the  sultan  consists  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  capital,  Acheen,  and 
the  duties  levied  on  the  goods  imported  in  the  provinces, 
as  well  as  on  the  sale  of  pepper.  In  return,  he  must  pay 
each  of  the  panglimas  five  oatti,  gold  (each  at  480  Spanish 
dollars).  The  jianglimas,  however,  deliver  just  as  much  as 
they  please  of  the  money  raised  in  the  sultan's  name,  and 
this  explains  the  lowness  of  his  finances.  To  improve  bis 
financial  affairs  he  carries  on  trade,  and  his  mercaiitilo 
afi'airs  are  conducted  by  the  ghahbandar,  who  of  course  does 
not  neglect  his  own  interest. 

Acheen  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1506,  by  tho 
Dutch  in  1595,  and  by  the  English  in  1612.  In  1659  the  East 
India  Company  established  a  factory  at  the  capital.  In  1818 
a  long  internal  w.ar  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  interference 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raftles  in  favor  of  the  sultan  Janhar,  who 
in  return  granled  tljo  English  valuable  trading  privileges  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  European  nations.  In  1824,  Eng- 
land exchanged  her  possessions  in  Sumatra  against  Malacca, 
and  the  protectorate  over  Acheen  was  transferred  to  Hol- 
land, which,  however,  engaged  not  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  Acheen.  This  provision  was  revoked  by  a  treaty  of 
Feb.  5.  1S71.  In  the  beginning  of  1873  a  war  arose  between 
the  Dutch  and  Acheen.  In  the  memorial  published  by  the 
I)iitch  government  in  -April  the  treachery  of  the  sultan  is 
declared  to  be  the  cause.  He  is  accused  of  having  solicited 
the  aid  of  tho  Dutch  against  some  native  tribes,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  aid  of  other  European  powers,  especi- 
ally Turkey,  France,  and  Italy,  against  the  Dutoh.  In  con- 
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sequence  of  this,  the  Dutch  governor  was  instructed  to  de- 
mand a  satisfactory  ex[ilanation  and  guarantees  for  the 
future  conduct  of  tlie  sultan,  and  only  to  declare  war  if 
these  demands  were  not  coni|died  with.  As  they  were  re- 
fused, the  governor  declared  war  on  Mar.  26,  KS73.  The 
first  operations  of  the  Dutch  were  not  successful,  but  they 
were  to  bo  resumed  in  the  fall  on  a  large  scale. 

The  city  of  Achcen,  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  in 
lat,  5°  35'  N.,  Ion.  95°  19'  E.,  is  rapidly  decaying.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  estimate,  it  had  30,000  inhabitants,  which 
nuralier,  however,  is  at  present  by  far  too  large.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  river,  about  one  mile  from  the  sea-shore.  The 
harbor  is  guarded  by  a  small  fort  with  four  or  five  can- 
nons. Some  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  with  Malacca, 
Singapore,  and  I'cnang. 

Achelo'iis  [(ir.AxeAuJos],  now  As'pro-Pot'amo,  the 
largest  river  of  tl recce,  rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  Hows  nearly 
southward,  forms  the  boundary  between  Acarnania  and 
.Italia,  and  enters  the  Ionian  Sea  after  a  course  of  about 
100  miles. 

A'chenbach  (.'Vnoreas),  a  German  landscape  and 
marine  painter  of  the  Diisseldorf  school,  was  born  at  Cas- 
sel  in  1815.  lie  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class  in  Paris 
in  1855. 

Achciibach  (IlEiXRrcii),  a  German  statesman,  born 
Nov.  23,  1S2y,  became  in  1858  privaidorent,  and  in  18()0 
professor  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  in  1866  chief  council- 
lor in  the  Prussian  ministry  of  commerce,  in  1872  secretary 
of  state  in  the  iniiiistry  of  public  worship,  and  on  May  It, 
1873,  minister  of  conuiierce.  He  has  also  been  since  1866 
a  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  While  professor  in  Bonn 
he  published  valuable  works  on  the  agrarian  relations  of  the 
Germans  in  ancient  times,  on  German  and  French  raining 
laws,  and  founded  an  exceUont  periodical  exclusively  de- 
voted to  mining  law. 

Achenbach  (Oswald),  a  landscape  painter,  a  brother 
of  Andreas,  was  born  at  l>iissoldorf  in  1827.  In  1863  he 
became  professor  of  painting  in  the  academy  of  his  native 
city. 

Ache'nium  [from  the  Gr.  a,  negative,  and  ;^aii'(u,  to 
*'gap,"  to  "open"],  a  term  applied  by  botanists  to  a  dry, 
hard,  one-seeded,  indehisccnt  fruit  or  pericarp,  as  that  of 
the  buttercup  and  the  thistle. 

A'chenwall  (GoTTPniKn),  a  distinguished  German 
writer  on  statistics,  born  at  Elbing  in  1719,  is  reputed  to 
have  originated  statistical  tables.  He  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Giittingen  about  1750.  He  first  introduced 
the  term  "  Staatswissenschaft,"  by  which  he  proposed  to 
include  all  the  knowledge  essential  to  statesmanship.  Died 
in  1772. 

Ach'eron  [(Jr.  'Axt'pwf,  gen.  "Axtpoi'To?],  the  ancient  name 
of  a  river  of  Klis,  an  aftiuent  of  the  Aljiheus.  It  was  also 
applied  in  mythology  to  a  river  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Acheroii'tia  [from  Ach'eroiif  in  the  Greek  mythology 
a  river  of  the  dead], 
or  Death's  -  head 
Moth,  is  a  genus  of 
lejiidopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family 
SphingidiB.  There  is 
found  in  England  and 
other  European  coun- 
tries a  species  of  this 
genus  (the  Ai-Ufvinitia 
at'ynjuisi),  having  on 
the  back  of  the  thorax 
a  remarkable  represen- 
tation of  a  human  sltull, 
and  it  has  hence  received  the  name  of  death's  head  moth. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  insect,  and  is  from  four  and  a  half 
to  five  and  a  half  inches  in  expanse  of  wing.  If  disturbed 
or  handled,  it  makes  a  peculiar  s<|ueaking  noise,  the  only 
known  example,  it  is  said,  of  a  lepidopterous  insect  having 
what  may  be  called  a  voice.  It  is  much  dreaded  by  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  who  consider  its  appearance  to 
be  ominous  of  evil.  It  docs  not  hesitate  to  attack  bee- 
hives, devouring  tho  honey  and  putting  the  bees  to  flight. 
Though  jiossessiiig  no  weapons  of  det'i-nce  that  have  yet 
been  discovered,  it  appears  to  sull'cr  no  harm  from  its  armed 
enemies.  Its  larva  is  a  largo  caterpillar  about  five  inches 
in  length,  with  beautiful  markings;  the  color  is  a  kind  of 
grecnisli-yellow,  and  the  biick  is  traversed  by  lines  partly 
blue  and  partly  white,  ?pe,-kled  with  black  spots.  The 
caterpillar  feeds"  mostly  on  the  leaves  of  the  |iotato  plant  ; 
and  it  retires  deep  into  the  earth,  and  changes  into  a  chry- 
salis in  the  month  of  September.  It  emerges  the  following 
Juno  or  .July,  transformed  into  a  perfect  insect.  This  moth 
is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  moruings  and  evenings  of 
autumn. 
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Acheni'sia.  I.  A  lake  in  Epirus,  into  which  the  river 
Acheron  flows.  II.  A  cavern  in  Bithynia,  near  the  city  of 
lleraelea  :  through  it  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cer- 
berus up  to  the  light  of  day. 

A"<'heval  [Fr.,  meaning  "on  horseback"  or  "as- 
tride"], as  a  military  term,  indicates  tho  position  or  situ- 
ation of  a  body  of  troops  nntride,  as  it  were,  of  a  river  or 
road,  etc.,  which  separates  or  divides  one  portion  from  an- 
other. 

Achill,  ik'il,  or  Eagle  Island,  an  island  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  forming  ]iart  of  the  county  of  Mayo.  It  is 
about  15  miles  long  by  12  miles  broad.  Area,  55  square 
miles.  Pop.  about  5000.  On  the  coast  is  a  sheer  precipice 
2200  feet  high. 

Achil'les  [Gr. 'AxiAAeiic],a  famous  Grecian  warrior,  the 
hero  of  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  was  the  son  of  Pcleus,  king  of 
Thessaly,  and  the  sea-nymph  Thetis.  From  the  name  of 
his  father,  he  was  often  called  1'ki.i'des.  At  tho  siego 
of  Troy  he  was  pre-eminent  for  courage,  strength,  and 
swiftness,  but,  having  lieen  oflended  by  Agamemnon,  he 
refused  to  fight.  But  when  his  friend  Patroclus  had  been 
killed,  he  returned  to  the  war  to  avenge  his  death.  He 
slew  Hector  and  many  other  Trojans.  According  to  a 
poetic  legend,  his  mother,  l)y  di]>ping  him  in  the  river 
tStyx,  had  rendered  him  invulneratde  except  his  heel,  by 
which  she  held  him.  He  was  killed  with  an  arrow  by  Paris, 
who  shot  him  in  the  heel. 

Achil'les'  Ten'don  [Lat.  ten'dn  Arhil'lit]  connects 
the  solcus  and  gastrocnemius  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg 
with  the  heel-bone.  It  is  capable  of  resisting  a  force  equal 
to  1000  pounds  weight,  and  yet  is  sometimes  ruptured  by 
the  contraction  of  these  muscles  in  sudden  exten.-iions  of 
the  foot.  The  name  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  death  of 
Achilles,  the  Grecian  hero,  by  a  wound  in  tho  heel.  An- 
cient surgeons  regarded  wounds  or  serious  bruises  of  tho 
Achilles  tendon  as  fatal.  In  modern  surgery,  however, 
tenotomy,  or  the  division  of  this  or  other  tendons,  is  a  not 
infrequent  operation,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  club- 
foot. In  that  form  of  this  affection  called  Tnl't'iicit  fqiti'ims 
the  tcndo  Achillis  is  unnaturally  shortened,  so  that  the  heel 
in  standing  does  not  touch  the  ground. 

Achil'li  (Giovanni  GiAiisTo),  Dr.,  an  Italian  Protestant, 
formerly  a  Dominican  friar,  was  born  at  Vitcrbo  in  1S03. 
He  left  the  Catholic  communion  about  1839.  and  issued  an 
Italian  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  regarded, 
by  some,  as  the  best  in  that  language.  In  1850  he  went  to 
England,  and  became  involved  in  a  lawsuit  (in  1852)  which 
was  brought  against  Dr.  ,Toliu  Henry  Newman  for  slander. 
Tho  case  was  tried  before  I.oni  Ciiniiibell.  and  a  verdict 
given  for  the  plaintiff,  Dr.  Aehilli.  Dr.  Acliilli  has  also  been 
professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature  in  the  Eng- 
lish (College  at  Malta. 

Achromat'ic  ["without  color,"  from  a,  i>riv.,  and 
xpiin".  "eolor "],  a  term  applied  to  lenses  ami  telescopes 
through  which  objects  appear  colorless,  or  without  the  dis- 
coloration which  arises  from  the  unequal  rcfrangibility  of 
the  rays  of  light.     (See  next  article.) 

Achro'matism  [for  etymology,  see  preceding  article]. 
(See  AiiEuuATiON,  Ciiiiohatic.)  A  prism  of  flint  glass  will 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  refraction  and  of  dispersion,  and 
if  a  similarly-shaped  prism  of  the  same  glass  lie  placed  be- 
hind it,  in  the  reverse  position,  the  refraction  and  disper- 
sion in  one  direction  by  the  first  prism  will  be  exactly 
neutralized  by  the  refraction  and  dispersion  in  the  opposito 
direction  by  the  second  ]irism,  ami  as  a  result  there  will  be 
no  refraction  and  no  color.  But  su])posc  a  prism  of  cii.irii 
t/laen,  having  the  same  dispersion  as  the  one  of  flint  glass, 
bo  placed  behind  the  latter  in  the  reverse  position,  the  two 
dispersions,  being  opposite  and  equal,  will  nculraliic  each 
other,  and  tho  result  will  be  white  light;  but  the  mean  re- 
fractions being  different,  they  will  not  niulraliie  each  other, 
and  the  beam  of  light  will  pass  through  achromatic,  or 
almost  free  from  color,  but  refracted  more  or  less.  As  a 
lens  may  he  looked  upon  as  a  combination  of  i)risms  with 
curved  surfaces,  achromatic  lenses  may  be  produced  in  the 
same  way  as  achromatic  prisms.  Absolute  achromatism  is 
perhaps  unattainable  by  art.  owing  to  the  spectra  from  dif- 
ferent dispersive  meiiia  not  having  nn  exact  proportmnahty 
to  one  another.  This  is  called  irrationality  of  dispersion. 
It  may  be  remedied  in  .sonic  degree  by  introducing  a  third 
lens  of  plato  glass  in  addition  to  the  flint  and  crown  glass 
lenses.  All  under-corrected  lens  is  one  in  which  the  eor- 
rcctinc  lens  of  Hint  docs  not  quite  accoinplisli  the  purpose, 
and  the  violet  rav  will  come  to  a  focus  a  little  «ithiii  the  red. 
In  an  over-corrected  lens  the  error  is  of  the  opposite  kind, 
and  tho  order  of  colors  inverted.         F.  A.  P.  HAiiNAan. 

Achromatic  Telescope.    Sco  Tki.escoi'e. 

Achtkarspo'len   (the  "eight   parishes"),  a  town  of 
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the  Xclherlaads,  iu  fee  proriDce  of  Friesland.  Pop.  in 
lSo7,  '.I2S5. 

Achtyr'ka,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kharkov,  C'J  miles  N.  E.of  Kharkov,  on  the  Vorskla  River. 
Pop.  iu  1S67,  17.tll. 

Aci,  or  Aci  Keaie,  ii  town  and  seaport  of  Sicily,  in 
the  province  of  Ciilania.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aci,  near 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Klua.  and  7  miles  by  rail  X.  E.  of  Catania. 
It  is  built  mostly  of  lava,  and  ha.i  many  fine  edifices.  Hero 
are  mineral  springs  and  the  Cave  of  Polyphemus.  Pop.  in 
1872,  3i,7»7. 

Af'id  [I-at.  ocirfiu,  "soar"],  in  chemistry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  important  clajs  of  compounds.  The  various 
aeids  usuallv  have  the  following  properties:  (1)  solubility 
in  water ;  (2)  a  sour  taste ;  t3)  the  power  of  turning  vegeta- 
ble blues  to  red;  (4)  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonates, 
and  displacing  the  carbonic  acid  with  effervescence;  (5) 
the  power  of  neutralizing  more  or  less  the  alkalies,  at  the 
same  time  losing  most  of  their  own  characteristic  proper- 
tics,  forming  salts.  (See  Salts.)  A  great  number  of  acids 
arc  compounds  of  oxygen  with  various  elements.  Others 
contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  other  elements,  instead  of  oxy- 
gen. (See  CiiKMiSTRY.)  Various  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  acids. 
That  of  Dulimg,  proposed  in  181B,  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted. It  is  known  as  the  binary  or  hydrogen  theory  of 
acids.  All  acids  arc  considered  tinlt)t  of  hydrogen  (tJier- 
hardt) — i'.  c.  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  simple  or  com- 
pound acid  radicals;  tlius  ; 

Hydrochloric  acid  H(C1), 
llvdriodio  acid       H(I), 
Hydrocvanic  acid  H(C>J)  or  Il(Cy), 
Nitric  acid  IKXOs), 

Snlphuric  acid        ll.tSOj), 
Phosphoric  acid     ll3^P0^). 

Sails,  accoriling  to  this  theory,  are  produced  by  repla- 
cing the  hydrogen  by  metAls  or  basic  radicals  :  thus,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  potassic  hvdrate  form  potassic  chloriilo 
and  water:  IICl  r  KHO=  KCl  +  II2O.  Nitric  acid  and 
ammonic  hydrate  yield  aramonic  nitrate  and  vvater:  H(X03) 
-KXII,)110  =  (Xil,)(X03)  +  H2O.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
calcic  hydrate  yield  calcic  sulphate  and  water:  H-iCSOl)  -f 
I'aHiOj"^  Ca(SO,)  +  2H2O.  Phosphoric  acid  and  sodic 
hydrate  yield  sodic  phosphate  and  water:  lialPO^) -t- 2Xa 
liO^  NajHll'O,)  'r'iWM.  Acids  are  monobasic,  bibasic, 
tribasic.  etc.,  according  as  they  contain  one,  two,  or  three 
atoms  of  replaceable  hy<lrogen.  Aeids  may  produce  several 
classes  of  salts,  according  as  they  contain  more  or  less  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  one  salt  with  potas- 
sium. Ivt'l.  .Sulphuric  aci'l  forms  two — the  tirnlral,  K2(S04), 
in  which  both  atoms  of  H  arc  replaced  by  K  :  the  acid,  in 
which  only  one  is  replaced.  KIllSO*).  Phosphoric  acid 
forms  three  classes,  thus:  KjIPOi).  KjUiPlU),  KHjiPO,). 
.\u  atom  of  a  monatomic  radical  replaces  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  as  shown  above  in  the  case  of  K,(XIU)  and  Xa. 
An  atom  of  a  diatomic  radical,  as  calcium,  replaces  two 
atoms  of  H,  as  shown  above  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  calcic  liydrate.  This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula) : 
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Compound  ethers  are  salts  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  is  replaced  by  the  alcohol  railicals.     (See  Ether.) 

Ethyl  chloride  (CzIhj'Cl;  amyl  nitrate  (C5nii)'(X03) ; 
ethylene  iodide  (C2H4)"l2. 

Acids  arc  of  three  types : 

(I)  Tho  water  type:    water=|{^  0,   Jl^jOj,    JM  O3; 


nitric  acid 


(XOj)' 
H 


(SO; 


■^"  I  Oi :  pho 


^  0 ;   sulphuric  acid  s. 

.      .        .  ,  (PO)"'  1  _ 
phone  acid    ..    '      [  O3. 

(2)  The  hydrochloric  acid  type:  hydrochloric  acid  HCI; 
hydriodic  acid  HI ;  hvdrocyanic  acid  H(CX). 

f" 

(3)  The  ammonia  trpe:  ammonia  KH3=X'  H:  cranio 


acid  (carbamide)  nJ^jJ^*^^";  succinamide  N  1^*^*^=*^"' 

sulpnocyanic  acid  ^  j  Vi        • 

(4)  Intermediate  acids    are   formed  from   two  or  nioro 
atoms  of  two  difterent  types.     Sulphamic  ucid  (SO3H3X)  is 

derived  from  .j  q  [ ;    chlorhydrosulphuric  acid  (SO3HCI) 


from 


iicn 


(See  Amic  Acids.) 
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{See  a  very  interesting  paper  on  normal  and  derived 
acids  by  G.  F.  Bakkeu.  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence" [2]  xliv.,  1SG7,  p.  oS4.)  C.  F.  Ciiandi.ek. 

Acidim'ctcr  [from  the  Lat.  ar'idtimy  an  *'  acid,"  and 
iho  (ir.  y-fTfiov,  ••  measure  "],  an  instrument  for  determining 
the  slrenj;thof  an  acid  by  its  saturating  power.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  graduated  into  a  hundred  equal 
parts,  and  containing  an  alkaline  liquor  of  known  strength, 
the  proportion  of  which  requisite  to  saturate  a  given  quan- 
tity of  any  acid  is  the  equivalent  of  that  acid.  (See  Cijem- 
rcAL  Analysis  and  Volimetuio  Analysis.) 

Ack'land  (Lady  Hauriet  Caiiot.ine  Fox),  a  daughter 
of  the  carl  of  llchcstcr  and  wife  of  Major  John  D,  Ackland 
of  the  Twentieth  regiment  of  foot  in  the  British  army,  was 
born  in  1750,  and  accompanied  to  America  her  husband, 
who  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  Saratoga  Oct.  7, 
1777.  She  attended  upon  her  husband  (who  died  in  the 
following  vear)  with  great  constancy  and  heroism.  Died 
July  21,  ISlo. 

Ack'ley,  an  incorporated  town  of  Hardin  co.,  Ta.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Bubuque  and  Sioux  City  and  Central 
R,  Hs.  of  Iowa,  132  miles  W.  of  Dubuque.  It  has  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Ed.  Independent. 

Acknowl'edgment  [from  the  English  word  /jioir- 
led;/'],  in  law.  the  act  by  which  one  who  has  executed  an  in- 
strument declares  or  acknowledges,  before  some  authorized 
officer,  that  it  is  his  act  or  deed.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  officer's  certificate  of  this  fact  endorsed  on  the  instru- 
ment. The  general  object  of  an  acknowledgment  is  two- 
fold :  6rst,  to  comply  with  the  recording  acts,  so  that  tho 
instrument  may  be  lawfully  recorded:  secondly,  to  give  the 
instrument  such  authenticity  that  it  may  be  put  iu  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice,  without  further  proof  of  its  execution. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
instrument,  though  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  provide 
that  a  wife's  conveyance  of  real  estate  or  release  of  dower 
is  invalid  unless  on  a  private  examination  apart  from  her 
husband  she  acknowledges  that  she  executed  it  freely  and 
without  fear  or  compulsion  of  her  husband.  This  rule  is 
borrowed  in  its  substance  from  an  English  practice  under 
a  so-called  statute  of  tines.  The  officers  generally  author- 
ized to  take  acknowledgments  are  judges  and  clerks  of 
courts,  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of 
deeds,  and  notaries  public. 

Acknowledgments  of  conveyances  of  real  estate  should 
correspond  in  form  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the 
State  where  the  land  is  situated,  though  that  law  sometimes 
permits  them  to  be  valid  if  they  conform  to  the  law  of  tho 
place  where  they  are  executed.  T.  W.  Dwicnr. 

Ac'land  {  Henry  Wf.ntworth),  M.  D..  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 
born  in  ISlo,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1S4S.  He  was  one  of  tho 
founders  of  the  University  Museum,  and  became  in  1853 
regius  professor  of  medicine.  He  accompanied  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  America  in  1S60,  and  has  published  "  The 
Plains  of  Troy  "  (1839)  and  a  valuable  ''Memoir  on  the 
Visitation  of  Cholera  in  Oxford  in  1854/'  besides  numerous 
scientitic  and  medical  papers. 

AcCEme'tlE(r.  c  the  ''sleepless'*),  [from  the  Gr. a,  priv., 
and  Kotfxaofiai,  to  "fall  asleep"],  an  order  of  monks,  some- 
times called  Watchers,  which  was  founded  at  Constantinople 
early  in  the  fifth  century.  They  performed  divine  service 
day  and  night,  and  were  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of 
which  hail  its  share  of  duty.  They  estahlished  many  mon- 
asteries and  were  held  in  liigh  estimation.  Studius,  a  Ro- 
man noble  and  a  member  of  this  order,  built  a  monastery 
called  Studium,  and  the  monks  were  styled  Studita.  Hav- 
ing afterwards  favored  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  their 
credit  declined. 

Ac'olyte  [from  the  Gr.  aK6\ov9o<;,  a  "follower"], a funo- 
tiuuary  who,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  assists  the 
priest  in  the  performance  of  religious  services.  According 
to  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  acolytes  formed  the  second 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy  in  the  primitive  Church, 
subdeacuns  being  the  first.  It  is  now  the  fourth  of  the 
minor  orders. 

Aco^ma,  a  village  of  Valentia  co.,  X,  M..  supposed  by 
some  to  be  A'-uvn.  mentioned  by  the  Spanish  historians.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Indians,  is  built  on  a  high  sandstone  rook, 
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and  is  reached  by  a  spiral  staircase  cut  in  the  rock.    It  has 
a  churuh  and  a  missionary  station,  but  no  priest. 

Acoma,  a  township  of  McLeod  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  392. 

Aconca'gua,  one  of  the  highest  peakrJ  of  the  Andes, 
is  in  rhili,  hit.  :\2°  3S'  30"  S.,  Ion.  70°  0'  30"  W.  ltd  height 
is  22,422  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Aconca'gua,  a  province  of  Chili,  is  boun<led  on  the  N. 
hy  Coquimbo,  on  the  E.  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the 
S.  by  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific. 
Area,  40.12  square  miles.  This  province  is  the  most  moun- 
tainous part  of  Chili,  and  contains  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Chilian  Andes,  Aconcagua.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  and 
owing  to  the  high  mountain-ranges  there  is  very  little  veg- 
etation in  this  province.  Pop.  in  1863,  130,253.  Chief 
town,  San  Felipe. 

Ac'onite  [Lat.  Acoui^tum],  a  plant  of  the  genus  ^l^-oiu"- 
tuin  and  the  order  Ilanunculacea;.  The  Old  World  contains 
many  species  of  this  genus,  some  of  them,  particularly  • 
AconittniL  ferox  of  India,  very  poisonous.  The  Atlantic 
U.S.  have  two  native  species.  The  Acouitum  Nf(pclht8,  or 
monkshood,  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  the  U.  S.,  is  the  plant  which  yields  the  aconite  used 
in  medicine.  This  plant  abounds  in  the  deadly  alkaloid 
aconitine,  but  when  administered  in  suitable  doses  is  useful 
in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  in  fevers.  This  remedy,  in 
minute  quantity,  is  a  favorite  with  homoeopathists,  but  was 
employed  by  physicians  before  the  rise  of  homoeopathy. 
Tlie  "winter  aconite"  [Eranthis)  of  Europe  is  of  the  same 
family,  but  is  more  nearly  related  to  hellebore. 

Acoiiitia.     See  MoNKsnooD. 

Ac'orus  Caramus  (sweet  flag),  a  medicinal  plant  of 
the  order  Aracene.  Its  aromatic  stem  (rhizoma)  is  used  as 
a  stomachic  and  tonic.  It  is  a  native  of  both  continents, 
and  is  known  as  "  sweet  flag." 

Acos'ta  (Gabriel),  a  Jewish  reformer,  born  in  1587  in 
Oporto,  Portugal,  was  educated  in  the  Catholic  religion,  but 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  embraced  the  faith  of  bis  fathers, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Uriel.  He  was  condemned  and 
pL-rseeuted  as  a  heretic  by  the  rabbis,  and  died  by  suicide 
in  1647.  His  autobiography  was  published  in  Latin  and 
(jJerman  in  1847. 

Acotyled'oiious  Plants  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
kotuAtjSwi',  a  "  seed-leaf  "],  plants  without  cotyledon  or  seed- 
lobes.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  Cryptogamous  Plants 
(which  see),  for  the  latter  plants  are  propagated  by  spores, 
and  not  by  true  seeds.  A  few  seed-bearing  plants,  like  the 
'lodilers,  have,  however,  no  cotyledons. 

Acoils'tics#  The  term  acoustics  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  dKcutrTiKos.  from  aKovoi,  to  *'hear" — ''belonging  to 
the  sense  of  bearing."  Acoustics  has  for  its  object  the 
study  of  the  nature,  the  production,  and  the  perception  of 
sound. 

Strictly  speaking,  sound  is  a  sensation  which  is  produced 
when  vibratitms  of  a  certain  character  are  excited  in  the 
auditory  apparatus  of  the  ear.  These  vibrations  are  gene- 
rated by  progressive  tremors  in  the  atmosphere,  called 
suund-waves.  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  briefly  consider. 
Let  it  be  premised  that  the  particles  of  the  air,  and  of  all 
elastic  media,  are  ordinarily  maintained  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium and  rest  by  mutually  repellent  forces.  If  any  par- 
ticle be  disturbed  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  it  must 
be  by  an  impulse  received  from  some  body  foreign  to  the 
medium  ;  and  when  so  disturbed  it  is  solicited  to  return  by 
a  force  <lirectly  proportioned  to  the  distance,  or  amplitude, 
of  its  dis])lacement  from  that  point.  Also,  the  velocity 
with  which  it  will  be  animated  on  reaching  in  its  return 
the  point  of  original  rest  will  bo  directly  proportioned  to 
the  extreme  amplitude  of  its  displacement;  so  that,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  inertia,  it  will  make  an  equal  and  similar  excur- 
sion in  the  opposite  direction.  When  in  its  return  from 
(his  it  reaches  once  more  the  point  of  equilibrium,  it  will 
have  ])a3sed  over  the  entire  range  of  its  movement  in  both 
directions;  and  this  is  said  to  constitute  one  complete 
oscilhition  or  double  vibration. 

Prom  the  law  of  force  above  stated  the  following  deduc- 
tions are  maito  by  the  help  of  the  calculus.  Put  a  to  rep- 
resent the  extreme  amplitude  of  dispbieement  ;  V,  the 
maximum  velocity  of  the  vibrating  particle  (the  velocity  witli 
which  the  particle  passes  the  point  of  equilibrium,  expressed 
by  the  distance  such  velocity,  eoiitinued  uniformly,  would 
carry  a  body  in  one  second  of  time) ;  T,  the  time  of  a  com- 
plete double  vibration  ;  and  tt,  the  ratio  of  the  ciroumferenco 


to  the  diameter  of  the  circle.   ThenV=2jr-,  and  T  = 


'v 


from  which  last  expression  it  appears  that  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion is  constant,  whatever  be  the  amplitudo  of  displaoe- 
mont,  3iiu'e  a  varies  dir<*('tly  aa  V. 

Hut  in  an   clastic   medium    one  piirtiele  oannot  be  dis- 
placed from  the  position  of  equilibrium  without  disturbing 


the  equilibrium  of  its  nearest  neighbors.  The  neighboring 
particle  towards  which  it  is  driven  will  begin,  almost  but 
not  quite  in  the  same  instant,  to  move  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  this  will  disturb  the  next,  and  through  it  the  third,  and 
so  on,  the  tremor  being  rapidly  propagated  throughout  the 
medium.  The  distance  to  which  this  tremor  will  have 
reached  when  the  particle  first  disturbed  has  completed  one 
entire  double  vibration  is  the  length  of  the  sound-wave,  or 
of  one  complete  undulation. 

The  relation  between  vibration  and  undulation  may  he 
made  more  clear  by  the  following  illustration.  Since  VT 
is  the  distance  accomplished  in  time,  T,  with  velocity,  V, 
and  since  VT  =  2iia,  it  follows  that  if,  with  radius,  a  =  CA 
or  CB,  we  describe  a  circle,  ADBE,  a  particle  p'  will  de- 
scribe the  circumference.  ADBE, 
with  velocity  V  continued  uni- 
form, in  the  same  time,  T,  in 
which  the  vibrating  particle  }) 
performs  a  complete  double  vi- 
bration on  the  diameter  AB. 
If  p'  leaves  D  in  the  same  in- 
stant in  which  p  passes  C,  the 
two  will  be  together  at  B,  and 
again  at  A ;  and  it  is  further 
provable  that,  at  any  inter- 
mediate instant,  the  lino  join- 
ing p  and  p'y  as  Fti  or  IIK, 
will  always  be  parallel  to  CD, 
and  perpendicular  to  AB.  Also,  that  if  the  arcs  of  revolu- 
tion be  reckoned  from  D,  and  the  time  from  I)  to  F,  or  from 
D  to  H,*be  called  f,  the  distance  y^  CU  or  CK,  of  ji  from 
the  point  of  equilibrium,  C,  will  always  bo  representable  by 

the  formula  y  —  a  sin  Stt—  ;    and  the  velocity,  r,  of  the  same 

( 

particle  VFiU  always  be  i'=V  cos  2-n". 

Now  the  rapidity  of  the  propagation  of  the  tremor  through 
the  elastic  medium  is,  for  all  tremors  producing  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound,  vastly  greater  than  the  velocity  v  or  V  :  and 
this  velocity  of  propagation  is  uniform,  although  the  sev- 
eral velocities  of  the  particles  of  the  medium  which  succes- 
sively take  up  the  tremor,  diminish  with  the  increase  of 
distance  from  the  origin,  because  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
exciting  force  through  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
particles.  This  diminution  for  moderate  distances  may  be 
disregarded.  If  the  foreign  body  which  disturbs  p  be.  for 
instance, thelimb  of  a  tuning-fork  making  500  double  vibra- 
tions per  second,  the  time  of  describing  CB  will  be  but  the 
2000th  part  of  a  second.  During  this  time  the  tremor  in 
the  air  will  advance  more  than  six  inches,  while  CA  will 
hardly  exceed  ^^jjth  of  an  inch.  The  velocity  of  propaga- 
tion in  this  case,  therefore,  exceeds  the  mean  velocity  of 
vibration  more  than  240  times.  But  if  we  consider  the 
movement  of  p  through  CB  to  be  made  up  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  exceedingly  minute  elementary  motions,  these 
elementary  motions  will  have  all  the  different  velocities  cor- 
responding to  the  possible  values  of  FG  between  C  and  B; 
and  each  one  of  these  velocities  will  be  successively  trans- 
mitted along  the  line  of  propagation,  one  behind  the  other ; 
so  that,  when  p  reaches  B  and  comes  to  rest,  ail  these 
velocities  will  still  be  living  in  a  row  of  particles  extending 
over  a  distance  of  six  inches,  the  largest  being  foremost, 
and  the  least,  which  is  zero,  being  that  of  the  particle  p 
itself.  As  ^j  returns  towards  C,  it  leaves  its  next  neighbor 
towards  the  right  partially  unsupported,  and  that  neigh- 
boring particle  follows  it.  There  occurs  then  a  second 
series  of  propagated  movements,  all  the  molecules  moving 
in  the  returning  direction,  though  the  tremor  advances, 
forming  the  wave  of  dilatation,  as  the  fornier  was  the  wave 
of  compression.  Sound-waves  may  accordingly  be  repre- 
sented graphically  by  a  curved  line,  as  in  Fig.  2,  where  the 
Fig.  2. 


portion  of  the  curve  above  the  horizontal  straight  line  rep- 
resents the  wave  of  compression,  and  the  part  below  the 
wave  of  dilatation.  The  ordinates  to  the  different  parts  of 
this  curve  represent  the  velocities  animating  the  particles 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  wave;  those  above  being  ad- 
vancing velocities,  and  those  below,  receding.  The  dis- 
tance between  M  and  N  is  the  length  of  a  complete  undu- 
lation, commonly  represented  by  A.  Then  if  x  (Fig.  3)  bo 
Frc.  :J. 
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taken  to  represent  any  distance  from  the  point  of  rest,  C, 
of  the  disturbing  or  sounding  body,  the  distance,  ;/.  of  the 
particle  at  x  from  its  place  of  cquilibriumwill  be  expressed 
by  the  formula 


j,  =  asin2.(^-^); 


and  the  velocity  animating  that  particle  ut  Ibc  instant  by 
the  furmula 

C  =  VcOS2.Q;-f). 

For  examples  under  the  first  formula,  let  (  =  m  T  ;  i.  r.  let 
p  have  inaile  an  exact  number  of  complete  oscillations; 
then  by  giving  (lifTcrcnt  values  to  x  wo  ascertain  theeomli- 
tion  »f  corresponiling  points  alon^  the  line.  Thus  if -r  ^  0, 
wo  have  ^  —  0  J  or />  is  at  this  munieut  in  its  position  of 

equilibrium.     Making  x  successively  = —,  --,  — ,  — --,A,  2Ja, 

and  substituting;  these  values,  wo  have  tho  corresponding 


vaiuL's  of  r/  equal  to 


I  0,  +  rt,  0  ^  ;  positive  signs 


indicating  displacement  to  the  right,  and  negative  signs 
the  reverse. 

For  examples  under  the  second  formula,  let  ( =  «  T,  as  be- 

foro,  and  put  x  =  ^,  -,     -,  -— ,  ~,  -,  -^,  successively. 

Wo  shall  then  have  r=  h  IV,  —  JV,  -  i V,  +  -j^^V,  -  -i  V, 
V,  0,  fur  the  corresponding  velocities;  positive  signs  indi- 
cating movement  towards  the  right,  and  negative  signs  the 
reverse.  Tho  signs  of  displacement  and  ni(»vemcnt  for  tlie 
same  particle  are  half  the  time  alike  and  half  the  time  un- 
like. 

Vtlocittf  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Sonnd-wavea  in  the 
Air. — This  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  number 
of  experiments,  of  wliich  we  give  below  the  most  important. 
In  1822  a  determination  of  this  kind  was  undertaken  by 
some  members  of  the  French  Acailemy  ;  the  stations  selected 
were  at  Montlh6ry  and  Villejuif,  the  distance  being  18G22.27 
mdtres.  Cannon  were  alternately  discharged  at  the  two 
stations  at  night,  and  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
flash  and  the  perception  of  the  sound  noted.  On  the  first 
night  twelve  and  seven  shots  were  heard — on  the  second 
only  one.  The  result  was.  that  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C. 
sound  travels  with  a  velocity  of  ;i.'Jl. 2  metres  per  second.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  that  to  this  important  experiment  only 
two  nights  were  devoted. ■•■  We  have  besides  this,  the  more 
careful  experiments  of  Moll  and  Van  IJeek  f  in  the  following 
year,  who  obtained  for  their  result  at  0°  C,  :i32.05  metres  per 
second;  and  finally  we  must  add  the  experiments  of  Bra- 
vais  and  Martins.  X  who  mea^sured  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
a  slanting  upward  direction  from  tho  Lake  of  Brienz  to  a 
station  on  the  Faulhorn,  obtaining  as  result  at  0°  C.  a 
velocity  of  332. .'i7.  This  last  experiment  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  sound  travels  with  the  same  velocity  in  an  up- 
ward direction  as  on  a  level,  as  is  required  by  the  formula 
of  Laplace. 

Recently  several  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  devised 
by  which  the  velocity  of  sound  can  he  measured  when  the 
distance  travelled  over  is  only  a  few  feet;  so  that  it  is  now 
possiMe  to  make  this  experiment  in  a  small  apartment. 
Suppose  that  we  generate  a  sharp,  short  sound  at  the  open 
extremity  of  a  tube,  the  other  end  being  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane;  the  sound-impulse,  reaching  the  closed  end  of  the 
tube,  would  announce  its  arrival  by  giving  the  membrane 
a  little  push  outward;  and  if  we  had  fastened  on  it  a  pen- 
cil, this  might  be  caused  to  make  a  mark  on  a  sheet  of 
iiaper  at  the  same  instant.  Let  us  now  imagine  that  we 
had,  near  each  other,  tinn  such  tubes,  the  second  one  being 
longer  than  the  first,  but  bent  so  that  both  still  terminated 
side  by  side,  each  with  its  membrane  and  pencil,  and  that 
finally  our  sheet  of  ])apcr,  instead  of  being  stationary, 
were  in  motion.  Then,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
BOund-wave  travelling  through  tho  shorter  tube  would 
make  its  mark  first,  and  the  paper  would  have  a  chance  to 
move  a  few  inches  before  receiving  the  ])eneil-mark  due  to 
the  companion  wave;  and  if  we  knew  the  rate  of  the 
paper's  motion,  it  is  evident  that  we  could  easily  calculate 
the  velocity  with  which  the  sound  had  travelled  through 
our  apparatus.  This  general  explanation  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  principle  involved  in  a  number  of  new  contrivances, 
with  some  of  which  it  is  even  possiljle  to  experiment  at 
various  temperatures  and  on  other  gases  than  our  atmos- 
phere. A  simple  an<l  cheap  apparatus  of  this  kind  was, 
in  ISGO,  devised  by  Dr.  Krnst  Neumann.^  a  school-teacher 
in  Dresden  :  the  difference  in  the  paths  ut'  the  sound-waves 
was  about  twenty  feet,  although  the  length  of  the  appa- 


ratus was  only  three:  the  sound  was  generated  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  child's  brass  cannon.  The  paper  was  attached 
to  a  circular  disk  arranged  with  a  handle,  which  enabled 
the  experimenter  to  revolve  it  with  a  velocity  of  only  one 
turn  per  second,  which  was  roughly  accomplished  by  watch- 
ing a  secontls  peiululum,  coiisisting  of  a  ball  attached  to  a 
string  having  a  len;^th  sucli  as  to  cause  it  to  vibrate  sec- 
onds. The  mean  of  a  number  of  experiments  gave  a  re- 
sult far  more  accurate  than  would  have  been  expected. 
Using  tho  same  general  idea,  but  causing  the  sound-waves 
to  act  on  little  gas-burners  connected  with  the  two  mem- 
branes, in  the  same  year  Ivan  Zochl]  in  Erlangen  contrived 
a  far  more  delicate  instrument,  with  which  he  obtained  re- 
sults rivalling  those  of  the  French  Academy  in  IS22, 
although  in  his  case  the  difi'erence  of  the  paths  was  only 
three  or  four  feet.  With  it  he  measured  the  velocity  in 
various  gases,  and  by  driving  a  current  of  air  through 
during  the  experiment  was  actually  able  to  ascertain  the 
change  due  to  this  cause.  A  somewhat  similar  idea  was 
used  in  this  fruitful  year  by  Prof.  Quincke^  of  Berlin,  in 
a  verj  beautiful  contrivance,  where,  unlike  the  two  pre- 
ceding, the  signal  was  given  not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  ear, 
the  two  sounds  being  made  to  destroy  each  other,  produ- 
cing silence  in  a  manner  presently  to  bo  explained.  With 
this  instrument  Dr.  Seebeck--^-'^  has  proved  that  in  ttmoll 
tubes  sound  travels  slower  than  in  the  open  air,  partly,  as 
it  would  seem,  owing  to  friction,  and  partly  to  loss  of  heat 
developed  b}'  the  sound-wave  itself  through  conduction  by 
the  walls  of  the  tube,  lie  has  also  shown  that  in  nnniH 
tubes  the  velocity  is  less  in  the  case  of  deep  notes  than 
with  those  which  are  higher. 

Laplace's  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  gases  and 
vapors  is 

V  =  the  number  of  metres  traversed  by  the  sound-wave  in 
a  second  of  time;  */^the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  = 
9.S0SS  metres;  /r  =  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba- 
rometer reduced  to  the  height  it  would  have  at  0°  C.  ;  (/ = 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  mercury  at  O*'  being  taken 
as  unity  ;  K  —  the  quotient  of  the  specific  beat  of  the  gas 
at  a  constant  pressure,  divitled  by  its  specific  heat  at  a  cm- 
stant  volume  =  1.42.  It  is  seen  from  this  formula  that  the 
velocity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
pressure  the  gas  is  under,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  its  specific  gravity.  It  is  evident  also  that 
the  velocity  is  independent  of  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
for  a  change  in  the  barometer  affects  not  only  h  in  the  nu- 
merator, but  also  d  in  the  denominator,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  value  of  tho  fraction  remains  constant.  No  term  re- 
lating to  the  distance  of  the  sounding  body  enters  the  for- 
mula; hence  the  velocity  is  independent  of  the  distance — 
that  is,  of  the  amplitude  of  the  sound-wave.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  convenient  formula  for  calculating  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  air  at  various  temperatures : 


•"Ann.  deChlm.  etde  Phya.,"  T.  xx.,  p.  210. 

tPog^.  "Ann."  Bd.  v..  «.  351,469. 
I  Pork-  "  Ann."  Bd.  Ixvi..  s.  S-M. 
\  Pogg.  '•Ann.,"  cxxviti..  g.  .307. 


t  =  333.  Ml/H-a/j 

n  =  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  for  1°  C.  =  0.003665 ;  t  = 
the  temperature  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  scale:  M 
standing  for  metres.  It  was  also  found  exjjcrimentally 
that  sound  moves  quicker  with  the  wind  and  slower  against 
it;  the  final  velocity  being  in  the  one  ease  equal  to  the 
sum.  in  the  other  equal  to  the  difference,  of  the  velocity  of 
wind  and  that  of  the  sound-wave  itself.  In  gases,  the  ve- 
locity of  .sound,  of  course,  as  indicated  by  the  formula,  in- 
creases with  the  temperature;  in  air  this  increase  is  about 
two  feet  per  second  for  each  degree  centigrade.  The  veloci- 
ty of  sound  in  oxygen  gas  at  0°  C.  is  1040  feet;  in  carbonic 
acid,  858  feet :  in  hydrogen.  4164  feet. 

In  1827.  CoHadon  and  t^turm  determined  experimentally 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  fresh  water.  The  exi)eriment  was 
made  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  it  was  found  to  be  4714 
feet  per  second  ut  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  Laplace  has 
also  giveu  a  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  liquids : 

f/  as  before  =  9.8088  metres,  and  A  is  the  amount  which  a 
column  of  the  liquid  one  metre  long  shortens  under  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  its  own  weight:  it  hence  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine tht  compressibility  of  the  liquid  in  order  to  employ 
this  formula,  as  the  velocity  is  inversely  proportional  to 

I  Pogg.  "  Ann.,"  cxxvili.,  8.  497. 

It  Pogg.  "  Ann.,"  cxxviii,,  s.  177. 

**  Pogg.  '"Ann.,"  cxKxix.,  .s.  104.  Compare  also  the  experi- 
ments of  Regnault  on  this  subject  ("Comp.  Rend."  t.  Ixvi.,  p. 
2n9);  also  those  of  Kundt  (Pogg.  "Ann.,"  cxxx,,  s.  337;;  and 
finally  those  of  Schneebell  (Pcgg-  "Ann.,"  cxxxvi.,  s.  296;. 
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the  square  root  of  the  compressibility.  The  velocity  of 
sound  in  alcohol  at  20°  C.  is  4218  feet;  in  ether,  at  0°, 
3801 ;  in  sea-water,  at  20°  C,  4768. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  solids  can  be  calculated  by  this 
last  formula,  and  can  also  be  experimentally  determined; 
that  in 

At  20  c.^  At  ioo«. 

Gold     is    5,717 5,640 

Lead      *'    4,030 3,951 

Copper  "  11,666 10.802 

Iron      "  16.822 17.386 

Hie  TyitcmUij  of  Sound  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  of  the  sounding  body  from  the  ear;  it  is  also 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  sound- 
wave. Thus  far,  wc  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a  pho- 
nometer, or  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
relative  intensities  of  two  sounds  or  sets  of  sound-waves; 
hence  wc  must  regard  with  interest  a  stcj)  recently  taken 
in  this  direction  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer  of  lloboken,  who,  by 
employing  small  vibrating  flames  and  the  principle  of  in- 
terference, succeeded  in  solving  this  problem  in  certain 
cases.  For  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original 
article,  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  "American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts/'  1873. 

Reflection  of  Sound. — The  waves  of  sound  can  be  reflected 
like  the  waves  of  light,  and  obey  the  same  law,  the  angle 
of  incidence  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  ;  this  can 
be  proved  indirectly  with  the  aid  of  spherical  or  parabolic 
mirrors,  though,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sound- 
waves are  large  relatively  to  such  reflecting  surfaces  as  can 
be  used,  the  experiments  are  far  more  difficult  than  with 
the  almost  infinitely  shorter  waves  of  light.  The  author 
has  recently  contrived  a  new  method  by  which  the  reflec- 
tion of  sound  can  be  studied,  and  the  relative  reflecting 
powers  of  diff"erent  substances  examined.  A  circular  disk 
with  open  and  closed  sectors,  or  with  sectors  of  different 
materials,  is  made  to  revolve  rather  slowly  near  a  sound- 
ing-rccd,  in  such  a  way  that  the  sound  is  from  time  to  time 
reinforced  by  reflection.  The  result  is,  that  a  sound  re- 
sembling ''the  beats"  is  produced,  these  alternations  of 
sound  and  comparative  silence  disappearing  when  the  disk 
is  made  complete,  or  when  its  alternate  sectors  are  com- 
posed of  substances  having  the  same  power  of  reflection. 
The  same  apparatus  can  be  used  to  determine  the  relative 
powers  of  different  bodies  for  the  transmission  of  sound. 
Echoes  are  cases  of  the  reflection  of  sound,  and  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  very  long  tubes  in  conveying  sounds  to  a  great 
distance  is  due  to  the  same  property. 

JiefractioH  nf  Sound. — Sound-waves  can  be  refracted  or 
bent  out  of  their  course  by  denser  or  rarer  bodies  in  a  man- 
ner corresponding  to  light ;  this  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
use  of  a  large  lens  of  carbonic  acid  enclosed  in  a  thin  mem- 
brane, when  it  will  be  found  that  the  sound-waves  from  a 
watch  will  be  concentrated  just  as  a  glass  lens  concentrates 
the  rays  of  light.  Recently,  the  refraction  of  sound  has 
been  directly  studied  with  a  prism,  according  to  the  method 
which  has  long  been  used  in  light.  Prof.  C.  Hajech  gene- 
rated sound-waves  in  the  interior  of  a  box  b,  by  the  aid  of  a 
bell  which  was  struck  by  clockwork  ;  travelling  along  a  tube 
t,  they  reached  the  prism  P,  and  were  refracted  by  it  as  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  4.  The  amount  by  which  they  were  bent  out 
of  their  path  was  ascertained  by  moving  the  ear  over  the 
graduated  circle  cc,  which  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  till 
the  position  of  maximum  intensity  had  been  ascertained. 
The  sides  of  the  prism  were  made  of  thin  membrane,  of 
paper,  or  finally  of  sheets  of  mica.  Experiments  were  per- 
formed on  hydrogen,  ammonia,  illuminating  gas,  carbonic 
acid,  and  on  sulphurous  acid  gas.     Besides  these  gases,  two 

FlO.  4, 
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liquids  wore  also  employed — ordinary  water  and  water  satu- 
rated with  common  siilt.  Amongst  other  results  it  was  found 
that  the  same  ])rism  refracted  wiives  of  different  lengths  (or 
different  tones)  alike.  The  results  of  these  measurements 
corresponded  with  those  indicated  by  the  known  velocities 
of  sound  in  the  substances  empIoycJ,  taken  in  connection 


with  the  explanation  of  refraction  aa  given  in  the  undula- 
tory  theory  of  sound. 

Sound-waves  rendered  Visible. — Quite  recently  this  feat 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  (Jerraan  physicist  Topler,  who 
employed  the  snap  of  an  electric  spark  for  the  generation 
of  the  sound-wave,  and  then  illuminated  it  by  the  instan- 
taneous light  of  a  second  spark,  lie  was  thus  not  only 
able  to  see  with  distinctness  a  simple  sound-wave,  but  also 
to  observe  its  reflection,  refraction,  and  the  interference  of 
two  sound-waves.     (Pogf/.  Ann.,  cxxxi.,  s.  180,  1S67.) 

Inflevliun  of'  Sound-ioucea. — From  the  circumstance  that 
the  sound-waves  are  not  minute  relatively  to  the  obstacles 
they  encounter,  it  happens  that  they  manifest  this  property 
of  travelling  around  corners  in  a  high  degree.  The  corre- 
sponding experiments  with  light  require  some  care,  but  the 
inflection  of  sound-waves  is  somolhing  that  we  with  difli- 
culty  escape  from,  obstacles  placed  in  their  path  casting  but 
little  acoustic  shadow. 

Interference  of  Sonnd-irares. — Thus  far,  we  have  occu- 
pied ourselves  with  single  sets  of  waves,  and  have  supposed 
the  particles  of  air  to  be  acted  on  by  only  one  wave  at  a 
time.  It  will,  however,  more  commonly  happen  that  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  particles  which  are  at  the  same  in- 
stant being  acted  on  by  more  than  a  single  wave.  Let  us 
take  the  simplest  case,  and  suppose  our  particles  acted  on 
by  two  equal  and  similar  sound-waves;  now,  it  may  hap- 
pen under  these  circumstances  that  the  two  waves  agree  in 
their  action,  any  particular  layer  of  air  being  at  the  same 
moment  subjected  to  a  condensation  or  rarefaction  from 
both  these  sources.  When  this  happens  the  motion  of  its 
particles  will  be  twice  as  great,  and  we  shall  hear  a  louder 
sound.  But  something  else  is  equally  likely  to  occur:  it 
may  happen  that  just  at  the  moment  when  the  layer  ought 
to  bo  condensed  by  one  wave,  its  comi»anion  attempts  to 
rarefy  or  expand  it;  these  two  motions  will  then  neutralize 
each  other,  and  instead  of  sound  we  shall  have  silence. 
This  can  be  illustrated  with  two  similar  organ-pipes  which 
give  exactly  the  same  note;  sounding  them  both  together 
may  give  a  louder  tone,  or  one  which  is  quite  faint.  If 
closed  organ-pipes  are  used,  the  silence,  as  far  as  the  mu- 
sical note  is  concerned,  is  quite  complete,  nothing  but  the 
hoarse  noise  which  is  always  mingled  with  it  being  percep- 
tible. We  can  combine  both  these  experiments  into  a  single 
one  by  employing  organ-pipes  which  give  slightly  different 
tones;  if  now  both  sets  of  waves  start  fairly  together,  the 
condensations  and  rarefactions  being  in  harmony,  this  state 
of  things  cannot  long  remain,  owing  to  the  inequality  in 
their  length,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  where  condensation  is 
marked  heavily,  rarefaction  lightly.  Already  at  1  the  con- 
densation coincides  with  the  rarefaction  ;  farther  on,  at  2, 
the  old  state  of  things  has  returned;  and  the  condition  at 
3  is  the  same  with  that  at  1.  Hence,  in  this  experiment 
we  must  expect  to  have  alternations  of  sound  and  silence, 
the  tone  rising  and  swelling  to  a  maximum,  then  dying 
away  again  to  repeat  itself,  etc.  These  alternations  are 
called  beats,  and  furnish  even  to  the  unmusical  ear  a  very 

Fig.  5. 
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accurate  means  of  judging  of  the  identity  of  musical  tones. 
Having  considered  briefly  these  general  properties  of  sound- 
waves, we  pass  on  to  some  of  their  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics.    Among  the  most  important  of  these  is — 

Length  of  Souud-iraves. — The  pitch  of  the  note,  other 
things  being  equal,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  wave; 
long  waves  give  low  notes — short  waves,  those  that  are 
high.  The  longest  waves,  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  0°  C, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  the  sensation  of  sound, 
have  a  length  of  about  66  feet.  The  tone,  from  a  musical 
point  of  view,  is  imperfect,  and  in  order  to  remove  this  de- 
fect entirely  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  wave  to  about 
27i  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  waves  are  reduced 
to  a  length  of  three  or  four  tenths  of  an  inch,  they  again 
become  inaudible;  to  have  a  useful  musical  effect  their 
length  must  bo  increased  to  about  3.2  inches.  Instead  of 
speaking  of  the  Icnt/th  of  the  sound-waves,  which  evidently 
must  vary  with  temperature,  it  is  more  customary  to  use 
the  ninnher  nf  vibrations  producing  a  given  sound  ;  thus,  as 
sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1000  feet  per  second  in  the  air 
at  0°  C,  it  follows  that  a  wave  fiO  feet  long  will  execute  in 
a  second  16i  vibrations,  and  one  which  is  27i  feet  long, 
forty  vibrations,  etc.  We  give  below  a  table,  arranged  in 
octaves,  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  notes  used  in 
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^  ^      C'   C    0    c'   c"   c'"    c""  c'"" 
C"      C   C    0    c'   c"    c'"    c""  c'"" 

Cl  Cl         C  0  Cl  C2  C8  C4  C5 

C-3       C-2     O-l        C°  C»  C^  C=*  C4  c6 

ut-5     Ut-I    Ut|        Uta         Ut3       Ut*  Uts  Utfi         Ut7 

As  will  be  seen,  si'vcrnl  modes  of  notation  are  employed, 
the  lust  being  the  French — thnt  preceding,  the  method 
proposed  by  .^ondhaus  for  scientific  purpot^es.  In  largo 
organs  ('  with   l(>i  vibrations  is  reached,  the  effect  being 

imperfect;  the  piano  reaches  a  with  3520  vibrations,  and 

sometimes  c  with  4224.  The  highest  note  employed  in  the 
orchestra  is  ds,  with  4752  vibrations  (piccolo  flute).  The 
practical  range  in  music  is  from  40  to  4000  vibrations,  em- 
bracing seven  octaves.  The  human  car  is,  however,  able  j 
to  reach  eleven  octaves;  tliat  is,  the  sensation  of  sound  is 
produced  by  vibrations  varying  from  IGJ  up  to  38,000  in  a 
second. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  measure  the  length  of  the  sound- 
waves or  the  number  of  vibrations  producing  them  :  a  very 
simple  means  is  with  the  sirenc  of  Cagniard  de  Latoiir. 
This  instrument  consists  of  a  circular  revolving  disk  C  F 
(Fig.  6),  which  is  provided  with  fifteen  small  apertures 
cut  in  its  substance  in  a  slanting  direction;  below  this 
disk  is  a  second  one,  which  is  statimiary,  and  also  provided 
with  a  similar  srt  of  holes.  When  air  is  driven  through 
the  apparatus  by  a  wind-bellows  the  upper  disk  is  set  in 
rotation  after  the  manner  of  a  reaction  mill,  which  has  the 
effect  of  rapidly  opening  and  closing  the  set  of  apertures, 
so  that  when  a  suflicient  velocity  of  rotation  has  been  at- 
tained, the  pulst's  of  air  rushing  through  produce  a  low 
musical  note,  the  pitch  rising  with  the  velocity  or  number 

Fig.  G. 


of  vibrations  communicated  to  the  air  in  a  second.  Upon 
the  axis  is  an  endless  screw,  E  H,  which,  acting  on  a  toothed 
wheel,  tS,  registers  the  number  of  turns  made  by  it  in  a  given 
time,  say  in  fifteen  seconds.  In  using  this  apparatus  it  is 
only  necessary  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  note  furnished  by 
it  till  it  is  in  unison  with  the  note  whose  number  of  vibra- 
tions we  wish  to  determine.  If,  then,  this  unison  is  main- 
tained for  fifteen  seconds,  we  can,  without  calculation,  read 
the  required  number  of  vibrations  directly  on  the  dial-plate 
of  the  sirene ;  then,  by  dividing  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
the  air  by  this  number,  wc  have  the  length  of  the  wave. 
In  the  case  of  a  tuning-fork  the  number  of  vibrations  can 
be  still  more  directly  ascertained  by  attaching  to  one  of  its 
arms  a  small  piece  of  fine  wire  or  a  minute  portion  of  a 
feather,  and  causing  this  to  act  as  a  pen  on  a  revolving 
cylinder.  This  latter  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
has  been  smoked  by  burning  camphor,  and  when  set  in 
revolution  registers  the  vibrations  made  by  the  tuning-fork 
on  the  lampblack  surface.  Seconds  marks  are  simultane- 
ously impressed  on  the  smoked  paper  by  an  electro-mag- 
netic attachment;  so  that  afterwards  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  the  desired  result  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
There  arc  also  other  methods  of  measuring  the  length  of 
sound-waves,  based  on  the  principle  of  interference,  and 
quite  recently  Prof.  Mayer  of  Hoboken  has  succeeded  in 
measuring  wave-lengths  directly  in  the  air.  (American 
Jnnntnl  nf  Scirncr  nud  ArtSy  for  Nov.,  1S72,  p.  387.) 

The  Form  of  a  S'nind-icavc. — -In  all  that  has  preceded, 
and  also  in  the  formulas  for  the  sound-wave,  we  have  as- 
sumed that  the  particles  of  air  swing  backward  and  forward, 
obeying  the  law  of  the  pendulum  :  and  this  is  true  for  pure, 
simple  tones,  such    as    those  furnished    by  tuning-forks. 


The  ear  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  these 
pendulum-like  vibrations,  which  then  produce  appropriate 
sensations  in  the  brain,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  directly 
taking  up  vibrations  which  are  executed  according  to  laws 
different  from  that  of  the  pendulum.  Let  us  take  a  simple 
case,  and  suppose  the  air  acted  on  by  two  pendulum-like 
sots  of  impulses,  due  to  the  joint  action  of  two  tuuing-torks, 
one  of  which  in  a  second  executes  twice  as  many  vibrations 
as  the  other.  7'he  particles  of  air  will  then  obey  a  new 
law.  and  will  assume  positions  and  velocities  which  are  the 
rtsiilfants  due  to  the  action  of  the  two  original  forces,  and 
the  form  of  the  wave  will  be  entirely  altered.  M'hen  this  new 
kind  of  wave  strikes  upon  the  ear  it  is  instantly  analyzed 
into  its  two  constituents,  which  independently  affect  their 
corresponding  nerve-fibrils,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  is  pro- 
duced, due  to  the  presence  of  two  distinct  sensations  ;  in- 
deed, as  Ilelmboltz,  to  whom  we  owe  these  interesting  facts, 
has  shown,  it  is  possible  after  some  jiractice  to  actually 
recognize  the  two  original  constituents.  If  we  add  a  third, 
a  fourth,  or  any  number  of  new  sets  of  impulses,  the  law 
changes  with  each,  and  also  the  resulting  form  of  the  wave, 
and  consequently  the  final  sensation.  Conversely,  if  by 
any  other  means  we  generate  waves  having  forms  not  nor- 
mal, and  present  them  to  the  ear.  they  will  instantly  be 
analyzed  into  a  sufficient  number  of  normal  furms  to  meet 
the  requirement,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  sensations 
will  be  produced.  For  example,  reed-pipes,  or  a  reed  alone, 
furnish  waves  with  an  abnormal  form,  anfi  the  sound  from 
them  is  analyzed,  as  Ilclmholtz  has  shown,  by  the  ear  into 
sixteen  to  twenty  sets  of  normal  waves  or  pure  simple  tones. 
We  may  add  here  that,  as  in  tliis  example,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  these  distinct  sets  of  waves  or  notes  should  be  in- 
dependently generated,  but  merely  that  the  original  wave 
should  have  a  form  capable  of  being  analyzed  into  these 
simple  constituents.  Even  the  form  of  the  wave  furnished 
by  the  sirenc  is  not  normal ;  along  with  its  proper  or  fun- 
damental note  the  octave  is  virtxKtUy  present  in  an  amount 
which  is  often  somewhat  embarrassing.  These  higher  notes, 
which  accompany  the  proper  or  fundamental  tone,  are  called 
over-tones,  or  hurmonicals.  and  it  is  their  presence  which 
determines  the  quality  of  the  sound,  or  its  timbre  or  c/ang- 
tiut.  In  the  case  of  tuning-forks  the  over-tones  are  absent, 
hence  the  hollow  and  somewhat  poor  character  of  the 
sounds  they  emit ;  with  closed  organ-pipes  they  are  scarcely 
present  to  any  extent,  though  more  so  with  ojien  pipes, 
where  the  first  and  second  over-tones  can  be  distinctly  re- 
cognized— i.e.  the  octave  and  the  twelfth.  In  reed-pipes 
they  are  present  in  great  abundance  and  strength,  so  as 
quite  to  change  the  character  of  the  fundamental  note;  the 
same  is  true  of  stringed  iustruments.  It  is  the  presence  of 
these  over-tones  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
different  instruments,  even  when  sounding  the  same  funda- 
mental note,  and  finally  which,  as  we  shall  see,  enables  us 
to  recognize  the  voices  of  different  persons  under  similar 
conditions.  Our  inability  to  distinguish  at  once  the  pres- 
ence of  particular  over-tones  is  simply  the  result  of  want  of 
practice,  and  is  shared  alike  by  the  musical  and  unmusical. 
This  can  be  corrected  by  practice,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
resonators  contrived  by  Ilelmboltz.  These  instruments 
have  usually  the  form  of  a  hollow  sphere,  open  at  both  ends 
of  its  diameter  ;  one  of  these  openings  has  a  shape  adapting 
it  for  insertion  into  the  car:  the  other  aperture  is  larger, 
its  size  being  determined  by  experiment.  The  size  of  this 
opening  and  the  capacity  of  the  sphere  are  so  related  that 
when  the  sphere  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  ear  the 
experimenter  is  rendered  comparatively  deaf  to  all  notes 
but  one,  the  strength  of  this  latter  being  greatly  exalted  by 
the  instrument.  The  analysis  of  which  we  have  just  spoken 
was  to  a  great  extent  effected  by  the  aid  of  these  con- 
trivances, a  large  number  of  these  spheres  being  of  course 
necessary  for  purposes  of  investigation.  We  may  add  here 
that  Mr.  R.  Koenig,  so  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  acoustic 
apparatus,  has  pushed  this  matter  one  step  farther,  and  by 
connecting  these  resonators  with  manometric  capsules  and 
small  gas-tlames  has  succeeded  in  rendering  vieible  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  thus  enabling  a 
person  who  is  deaf  still  to  pursue  thest,-  investigations. 

Ctuise  of  Dissrmance  or  Discord. — This  peculiar  effect, 
which  sometimes  attends  the  reception  of  two  or  more  sets 
of  sound-waves,  has  also  recently  been  explained  by  the 
investigations  of  Helmholtz,  which  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  on  this  obscure  subject.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been 
known  that  when  two  sets  of  sound-waves  are  simultaneously 
presented  to  the  ear,  the  relation  between  their  length  being 
in  some  simple  ]iroportion,  such  as  1  :  2.  2  :  3,  3  :  4,  or4  :  5, 
an  agreeable  effect  is  produced,  the  sounds  seeming  to  melt 
into  each  other,  producing  what  is  known  as  consonance ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  more  complicated  relations  often 
generate  discord.  To  account  for  this,  many  fanciful  theories 
have  been  proposed,  of  which  we  will  merely  allude  to  that 
of  Leibnitz,  who  imagined  that  the  mind  delighted  in  the 
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perception  of  simple  mathematical  relations,  and  was  dig- 
pleased  by  the  reverse !  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
this  is  not  the  true  explanation,  which  we  must  seek  in  cer- 
tain relations  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  to  external  stimu- 
lating causes.  The  nerves  of  vision,  touch,  and  hearing  are 
endowed  with  the  following  property  :  when  stimulated,  the 
sensation  produced  is  at  the  first  instant  at  a  maximum,  and 
rapidly  becomes  less  intense;  if,  however,  the  nerves  are 
allowed  to  rest  for  small  intervals  of  time,  they  quickly  re- 
gain their  former  sensitiveness,  and  this  process  may  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  If.  now,  we  cxpo<^e  the  eye,  for  ex- 
ample, to  light,  we  obtain  the  maximum  sensation;  then 
the  periodic  withdrawal  and  return  of  the  light  may  readily 
be  sn  arranged  as  to  produce  in  succession  a  long  series  of 
these  maxima  of  sensation,  which  quickly  become  disagree- 
able, and  even  may  be  dangerous  :  it  is  the  case  of  a  flicker- 
ing light,  whose  bad  effects  are  so  well  known.  The  sensa- 
tion of  tickling  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  above,  and  is 
produced  by  corresponding  causes.  The  nerves  have,  how- 
ever, another  well-known  property:  after  stimulation  the 
sensation  produced  is  found  to  remain,  or  "persist,"  for  a 
minute  interval  of  time  with  undiminished  strength;  so 
that  in  the  c^^e  of  light  and  sound,  if  the  successive  stimu- 
lations follow  each  other  at  sufficiently  rapid  intervals,  these 
evil  effects  are  naturally  abolished,  and  only  continuous 
sensations  are  perceived.  Discord  is,  then,  as  IleUnholtz 
has  ascertained,  duo  to  the  presence  of  the  beats,  or  to  rapid 
alternations  of  sound  and  comparative  silence,  they  corre- 
sponding to  the  flickerings  of  a  flame.  When  from  any 
cause  these  beats  follow  each  other  at  the  rate  of  about  3.'J 
in  a  second,  the  discord  is  at  its  maximum,  becoming  more 
tolerable  with  twice  this  number,  and  finally  disappearing 
altogether  as  their  number  is  increased  to  about  120  in  a 
second.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  beats  follow  quite  slowly 
— for  example,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  in  a  second — the 
effect  is  not  unpleasant,  and  can  even  be  employed  in  music, 
suggesting  as  it  does  the  idea  of  trilling.  Discord  is  then 
due  to  the  production  of  beats  by  the  interference  of  the 
over-tones,  which  almost  always  accompany  the  funda- 
mental notes,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  calculation,  this 
can  be  entirely  or  partially  avoided  only  by  the  use  of  such 
siinj)le  ratios  as  those  above  indicated.  For  further  details 
we  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  original  work  of 
Ilelmholtz  ("  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen,"  1865). 

Effrct  of  Comjjinntcatinj  Motion  to  tha  Source  of  Sound 
or  to  the  Ear. — In  all  the  foregoing  it  has  been  tacitly  as- 
sumed that  during  experiment  the  position  of  the  source 
of  sound  and  of  the  recipient  ear  remained  invariable; 
when  this  ceases  to  be  true,  certain  curious  changes  are 
produced,  which  recently  have  grown  into  importance,  ow- 
ing to  their  correspondence  with  certain  optical  phenomena 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  study  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars 
towards  or  away  from  our  planet.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
soumiing  body  is  stationary,  and  that  the  ear  of  the  ob- 
server is  moved  with  some  rapidity  towards  it ;  then  it  will 
result  that  in  a  given  time  the  observer  will  receive  a  larger 
number  of  impulses  than  at  first,  and  that  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  will  be  correspondingly  elevated.  The  same  effect 
will  be  produceil  by  moving  the  sounding  body  towards  a 
stationary  ear.  And  from  the  same  cause  it  is  evident  that 
motion  of  the  ear  awny  from  the  source  of  sound  will  lower 
the  pitch  of  the  note.  etc.  These  ideas  were  first  brought 
forward  by  Christian  Doppler  in  1842,  and  since  then  have 
been  repeatedly  subjected  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Dr. 
liallat  in  Belgium,  with  the  aid  of  a  locomotive  and  a  party 
of  musicians,  proved  their  correctness  in  a  quantitative 
manner,  and  Dr.  Mach  has  contrived  an  apparatus  with  a 
moving  reed-pipe  by  which  they  can  be  studied  in  an  ordi- 
nary room;  and  finally  by  the  use  of  tuning-forks  Prof.  Mayer 
of  iloboken  has  succeeded  in  illustrating  them  before  large 
audiences.  [American  Journal  of  Science  find  Art8,  April, 
1872.  p.  267.) 

The  Voice. — As  the  human  vocal  organs  are  built  essen- 
tially on  the  plan  of  a  reed-pipe,  it  is  desirable  at  the  start 
to  understand  the  construction  and  action  of  one  of  these  in- 
struments. A  reed  organ-pipe  consists,  then,  of  two  parts,  a 
vibrating  tongue  or  reed,  and  a  variously  shaped  pipe.  When 
connected  with  a  wind-bellows  the  reed  is  thrown  into  vi- 
brations, and  after  the  manner  of  a  sirene  permits  the  air  to 
pass  through  in  a  series  of  puffs,  which,  linking  themselves 
together,  generate  a  musical  tone.  The  waves  furnished  by 
the  reed  are  not,  however,  normal  in  form,  but,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  have  a  form  such  as  would  be  generated 
by  the  joint  action  of  a  fundamental  normal  tone  or  wave, 
combined  with  a  set  of  shorter  waves  or  over-tones:  in 
othrr  words,  practically  it  furnishes  a  fundamental  note 
with  a  series  of  strong  over-tones,  the  particular  funda- 
miuital  note  and  corresponding  set  of  over-tones  depending 
on  the  construction  of  the  reed  itself  antl  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  tuned.  The  function  of  the  jiipc  is  to  strengthen 
any  or  all  of  these  notes;  thus,  conical  pipes  strengthen 


all  the  over-tones  up  to  a  certain  height,  excluding  those 
that  are  not  much  longer  than  the  aperture  of  the  pipe 
itself,  while  cylindrical  pipes  strengthen  the  odd  over- 
tones, or  those  whose  rates  of  vibration  are  related  to  each 
other  as  1,  3,  5,  etc.  Hence,  the  pitch  of  the  note  is  de- 
termined by  the  rate  of  the  reed's  vibrations — the  quality, 
or  elang-tint,  of  the  sound  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
pipe.  In  the  human  vocal  organs  the  reed  is  supplied  by 
two  vibrating  membranes  at  M  {Fig.  7),  called  the  vocal 
cords.  For  the  production  of  sound  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  stretched,  and  that  at  the  start  the  opening 
between  them  should  be  closed.  Air  is  then  forced  through 
them  from  the  lungs  ;  they  arc  set  dn  vibration,  and  allow 
it  an  interrupted  passage,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a 
reed,  as  has  been  shown  by  experiments  on  the  living  and 
dissected  larynx,  or  with  the  aid  of  artificial  vocal  cords 
made  of  sheet  india-rubber.  The  pitch  of  the  voice  de- 
pends on  the  extent  to  which  the  membranes  are  stretched. 
Miiller,  by  increasing  the  tensive  force  half  an  ounce  up  to 
eighteen  ounces,  raised  the  tone  with  one  of  his  dissected 
preparations  more  than  two  octaves.  The  pitch  depends 
also  to  some  extent  on  the  strength  of  the  current  of  air 
employed,  rising  as  the  latter  is  increased.  The  human 
voice  includes  not  quite  four  octaves,  though  no  one  single 
voice  would  be  able  to  compass  a  scale  of  this  extent.  The 
pitch  also,iother  things  being  equal,  depends  on  the  length 
of  the  vocal  cords ;  that  of  men  is  about  18  millimetres,  with 
women  it  is  only  12.  The  clearness  of  the  voice  depends 
on  the  accurate  closure  of  the  slit  between  the  cords,  from 
time  to  time,  while  they  are  in  operation.  Theory  and  ex- 
periment alike  point  to  the  fact  that  when  the  vocal  cords 
are  set  in  action  waves  having  an  abnormal  form  are  gene- 
rated, corresponding  to  a  fundamental  note  with  a  set  of 

Fig,  7. 


over-tones.  The  function  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and 
nose  CC  (Fig.  7)  is  to  strengthen  or  weaken  thefumlaniental 
tone  and  various  sets  of  the  over-tones;  and  in  this  action 
the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth  also  plays  an  import- 
ant part;  thus,  the  quality  of  the  sound  uttered,  or  its 
clang-tint,  depends  finally  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  This  cavity,  then,  corre- 
sponds to  the  pipe  of  a  reed  organ-pipe.  The  vocal  cords 
retaining  all  the  time  the  same  tension,  by  altering  the 
shnpe  and  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  its  opening 
we  can  generate  sounds  having  a  different  elang-tint,  as, 
for  example.  Ah,  0,  etc.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  set 
the  vocal  cords  into  action  if  a  complex  sound  consisting 
of  many  tones  is  supplied  from  some  outward  source;  thus, 
we  were  recently  informed  by  President  Barnard  of  Columbia 
College  that  by  taking  advantage  of  the  complex  sounds  or 
noise  of  a  railroad  car.  and  by  varying  suitably  the  cavities 
just  referred  to,  be  has  succeeded  in  producing  musical 
notes  in  rapid  succession,  such  as  the  notes  of  any  familiar 
melody,  at  pleasure. 

The  Vowel-Hounds  are  the  simplest  which  can  be  uttered 
by  the  human  voice,  and  have  frequently  been  made  tho 
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subject  of  investigation.  In  ISSl.AVillis  in  England  found 
that  by  mingling  certain  tones  produced  hy  rceil-pipea  he 
could  tw  some  cxient  imitate  thv.  vowel-sounds.  {J*o<jij.  Ann. 
HiL,  xxiv..  s.  3'J7.)  lu  this  mode  of  working  there  is  tho 
obvious  difficulty  that  reed-pipes  funii:<h  large  sets  of  notes, 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  very  accurate  kn()wledgo 
by  such  experiments.  More  recently,  llclniholtz,  with  tho 
aid  of  his  resonators  above  described,  succeeded  in  analyz- 
ing tho  vowel-sounds,  although  they  present  greater  diffi- 
culties than  most  other  sounds  of  equal  complexity.  This 
results  from  the  circumstance  that,  from  childhood  upivard, 
we  all  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Ihe  tones  of  tho 
vowel-sounds  as  independent  wholes,  making  no  attempt 
to  ascertain  their  musical  components,  since  in  the  ease 
of  a  vowel-sound  the  clang-tint  is  all  important,  and  is  in- 
deed tho  only  means  by  which  we  judge  of  its  identity. 
llelmholtz  ascertained  t-hat  vowel-sounds  are  produced  by 
the  presence  of  a  fundaniental  note  mingled  with  its  higher 
ovor-toues  in  various  proportions ;  he  even  was  able  to  prove 
that  the  intensity  of  tho  highest  of  these  over-tones  varies 
somewhat  in  different  individuals,  being  greater  in  voices 
that  are  shrill  than  in  those  whose  sound  is  softer.  Having 
finished  this  labor,  he  undertook  Ihe  artificial  reconstruction 
of  the  vowel-sounds  from  pure  constituents.  These  are  best 
furnished  by  vibrating  tuning-forks.  One  of  these  instru- 
ments, alone  by  itself,  furnishes  a  tone  which  at  a  little  dis- 
tance is  quite  inaudible,  but  by  causing  it  to  vibrate  directly 
in  front  of  a  hollow  vtetallic  cylinder  of  exactly  the  right 
capacity,  its  sound  is  greatly  strengthened,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  a  room  of  large  dimensions.  The  cylinder 
is  of  course  entirely  closed  with  the  exception  of  a  circular 
opening  at  the  end  near  the  fork.  When  the  fork  is  thus 
caused  to  vibrato  in  connection  with  a  resonator,  tlie  sound 
i3  instantly  extinguished  if  the  aperture  in  the  cylinder  be 
closed,  but  as  it  is  gradually  opened  the  sound  correspond- 
ingly gains  in  intensity ;  so  that  it  is  evidently  in  the  power 
of  the  experimenter  to  regulate  the  loudness  of  tho  tone 
produced.  A  tuning-fork,  however,  soon  ceases  to  vibrate, 
and  accordingly  must  be  provided  with  a  contrivance  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  By  placing  it  between  the  arms  of 
an  electro-magnet  having  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  it  can 
be  caused  to  vihrate  for  any  jicriod  of  time,  provided  the 
magnetic  attraction  is  intermittent,  and  always  exercised 
at  exactly  the  right  moment.  This  is  accomplished  by 
breaking  and  re-establishing  the  electric  current  with  the 
aid  of  another  tuning-fork,  which  vibrates  at  exactly  the 
same  rate:  and  the  second  fork,  being  also  provided  with 
a  similar  electro-magnet,  is  able  independently  to  maintain 
itself  in  vibration  for  any  length  of  time,  a?  is  tiic  case 
with  the  vibrating  attachment  so  often  found  on  electrical 
apparatus  for  medical  purposes.  It  would  not  bo  possible 
with  this  arrangement  to  sustain  in  vibration  a  third  fork 
whose  rate  was  a  It'ltlf  slower  or  faster  than  that  of  its  two 
companions:  but  if  its  rate  should  be  exactly  twice,  three, 
or  four  times  as  great,  this  end  could  easily  be  accomplished ; 
for  then,  though  the  attractive  impulses  might  he  fewer  than 
desirable,  at  least  they  would  always  be  rightly  timed. 
Hence,  it  is  evident  that  a  scries  of  forks  whose  rates  of 
vibration  are  as  I,  2,  .3,  etc.  can  be  kept  simultaneously  in 
vibration  by  a  contrivance  of  this  nature.  This  was,  then, 
the  plan  actually  emplo3'ed  by  llelmholtz;  keys  being  con- 
nected by  strings  with  the  valves  of  the  resonators,  and 
being  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  the  ])ropcr 
notes  were  obtained  with  tho  desired  strength.  Ilelmholtz's 
vowel-sound  apparatus,  as  made  by  Mr.  Koenig  of  Paris, 
consists  of  eight  tuning-forks  with  their  resonance-cylin- 
ders, the  fork  which  establishes  and  regulates  the  current 
being  on  a  separate  stand.  These  forks  give  the  following 
notes:  Vt:.  I'ts,  .S0I3,  I't*.  Mi^.  Soli,  Ut^.  Sis.  When  all 
these  forks  are  set  in  vibration,  their  resonance-cyHnders 
remaining  closed,  only  a  low  humming  sound  is  heard,  but 
by  pressing  one  or  more  keys  the  corresponding  notes  arc 
called  forth  with  any  desirable  degree  of  strength.  The 
German  vowel-sound  1*  can  be  approximately  imitated  by 
sounding  the  Ut2  fork  alone,  or  better  by  adding  tho  two 
first  over-tones — /.  e.  the  octave  and  twelfth,  Ut^  and  S0I3. 
O  is  obtained  with  a  weak  I'l..  and  strong  \JU;  Uts,  S0I3, 
and  Mi*  mingling  to  a  small  extent.  The  German  a,  with 
Utfi  and  Mii  strong;  IJta,  Vtt.  S0I4  having  a  moderate  \ 
strength.  In  the  same  language  the  re  is  given  by  Mis  and 
S0I5  strong,  with  the  notes  I'ti,  Utj,  S0I4  weaker;  and 
finally  the  r  by  the  aid  of  S0I5,  Sis,  and  Ute  strong;  Ut3 
and  Ut4  being  weaker. 

Of  course,  since  only  pure  musical  notes  arc  employed, 
they  can  only  reproduce  the  musical  constituents  of  the 
rowcl-sounds ;  hence  the  effect  resembles  the  sound  of  tho 
vowels  as  sung  rather  than  pronounced.  Corresponding 
with  these  remarkable  experiments,  llelmholtz  also  found  it 
possible  to  imitate  with  the  same  apparatus  certain  varie- 
ties of  organ-pipes;  at  least  to  reproduce  the  musical  con- 
stituents of  their  tones,  though  of  course   the  noise  with 


which  they  are  often  accompanied  was  absent;  ho  in  addi- 
tion imitated  the  nasal  tones  of  the  clarionet  by  the  use  of 
a  portion  of  the  forks,  while  the  joint  action  of  the  wholo 
set  gave  the  softer  tones  of  the  bugle-horn.  For  exciting 
the  apparatus  into  action  he  used  only  two  of  Grove's  cups, 
though  other  experimenters  have  since  then  found  it  some- 
what difficult  of  manipulation,  and  lately  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  Appun  to  replace  it  by  a  series  of  reeds  pro- 
vided with  resonators,  with  which  it  has  been  found  possi- 
ble to  reproduce  some  of  the  sounds  in  question  (a  and  o).^ 
We  must  hero  mention  the  remarkable  results  attained  in 
tho  last  century  by  Prof.  v.  Kempclcn  in  Vienna  with  his 
speaking  machine,  which  more  recently  has  been  greaily 
perfected  by  the  two  Fabers,  uncle  anil  nephew.  "(■  Some 
months  ago  the  latter  exhibited  in  Columbia  College  this 
wonderful  apparatus,  which  is  capable  of  uttering  not  only 
syllables,  but  words  and  sentences,  with  a  certain  mechan- 
ical precision.  In  it  the  human  vocal  organs  arc  directly 
imitated  hy  vibrating  plates  of  ivory,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  operated  on  by  only  fourteen  keys  or  stops,  which 
give  the  five  vowels  and  the  nine  consonants,  /,  r,  ir. /.  n,  h, 
(/,  //,  8ch.  The  other  consonants  arc  produced  partly  by 
combinations  of  the  above,  and  partly  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  current  of  air  from  the  bellows.  For  tho 
purpose  of  causing  the  machine  to  speak  French,  an  extra 
attachment  is  provided,  whereby  more  nasal  tones  can  bo 
generated.  Mr.  Faber  has  also  connected  with  it  a  singing 
attachment,  in  which,  by  means  of  quick  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  vocal  cords,  the  musical  scale  can  be  executed. 

ConsoiunUit. — These  sounds  are  generally  regarded  not  as 
constituted  of  notes  having  any  particular  musical  relation 
to  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vowel-sounds,  but  rather 
as  consisting  of  different  varieties  of  noise.  Thus,  as  ex- 
amples of  explosive  noise  wc  have  p  and  h,  t  and  d,  k,  (j,  7; 
of  frictional  noise,  «,  s,  «cA,  /, /.  r,  m,  n,  and  h;  of  intermit- 
tent noise,  r.  J  The  mechanical  mode  hy  which  the  conso- 
nants are  produced  is  to  a  considerable  extent  understood, 
but  their  actual  acoustic  elements  resist  all  attempts  at  com- 
plete analysis.  That  they  have  an  acoustic  character  can- 
not, however,  be  doubted,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
towards  ascertaining  the  natural  pitch  ot  their  predominant 
notes.  Thus,  upon  repeating  (in  (ierman)  the  consonants 
i,  /.".  (,/.  Sf  it  will  bo  found  th:it  />  is  the  deepest  in  tone.  « 
the  highest;  and  that,  taken  together  in  the  above  order, 
they  constitute  a  series  of  perceptible  musical  gradations. 
For  further  information  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  investigations  of  Dr.  Oskar  Wolf,  who  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  actually  determining  the  pitch  of  the 
predominating  constituent  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  conso- 
nants. ^ 

The  Ear. — The  sensation  of  sound  is  produced  hy  tho 
stimulation  of  certain  nerve-fibrils  in  the  interior  of  the 
ear,  and  this  result  is  brought  about  by  the  sfninii'intrcs  in 
the  following  manner:  These  waves  first  strike  upon  the 
external  ear,  and  possibly  are,  to  some  slight  extent,  con- 
centrated by  it;  afterwards  they  travel  along  tho  tube 
D  (Fig.  8),  and  reach  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear  at 

Fia.  8. 


C.  This  consists  of  a  thin  membrane  which  closes  the  ex- 
ternal passage,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  set  in  vibra- 
tion or  of  responding  to  an  immense  variety  of  waves  or 
impulses.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a  catholicity  of 
this  kind  has  not  thus  far  been  observed  in  experiments  on 
membranes  artificially  stretched,  whose  range  is  found  to 
be  far  more  limited.  There  is  also  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  tympanum  is  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  •'ac- 
commodation" to  the  sounds  that  are  presented  to  it,  fol- 
lowing the  well-known  analogy  of  the  eye  in  this  respect. 
Attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanum  is  a  series  of 

*"Spracht'  undOhr."  by  Dr.  Oskar  Wolf,  page  11. 

+  "  Der  Merhanismus  der  mensnhlichen  Sprache  nehst  Beschrei- 
bunc  einer  Sprechenden  Machine  von  Wolfgang  v.  Kempclen," 
Vienna,  1791. 

IS-e  the  work  of  G.  Gattfied  Wcisn.  Braunschweig.  1868. 

§" Sprache  und  Ohr,"  Dr.  Oskar  Wolf,  Braunschweig,  1871. 
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three  small  bones,  called  respectively  the  malleus,  c,  the 
incus,  and  the  stapes,  o  (the  hammer,  the  anvil,  ami  the 
Btirrup.  See  Figure  8).  These  bones  are  rather  closely 
bound  together,  and  transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  tym- 
panum finally  to  the  stirrup,  which  is  destined  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  inner  ear.  The  portion  wo  are  now  en- 
gaged with  has  a  communication  with  the  mouth  by  means 
of  the  Eustachian  tube,  E,  which  is  closed  except  in  the 
act  of  swallowing;  its  function  is  to  preserve  an  equilib- 
rium between  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  middle  ear  and 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  drum.  While  the  middle  car  is 
filled  with  air,  the  inner  car  is  filled  with  a  liquid,  and  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  for  protection  in  solid  bone.    In  Fig.  9  a  sec- 

FiG.  9. 


tion  of  the  inner  ear  is  given.  SSS  arc  the  semicircular 
canals  cut  open  ;  V  is  the  vestibule  ;  o  and  /•  arc  the  foramen 
ovale  and  the  foramen  rotundum  ;  C  is  a  section  of  the  coch- 
lea. We  give  in  addition  n  jilan  of  the  car,  after  Ilelmhultz 
(Fig.  10),  the  cochlea,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  unrolled.     A  is  the  vestibule,  C  the  cochlea,  a 

Fig.  10. 


Wave;"  and  we  see  finally  that  the  clang-tint  is  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  or  more 
of  these  strings  upon  their  apjiropriate  nerves.  The  coch- 
lea contains  about  3000 


Fig.  11. 


the  foramen  ovale,  b  (he  foramen  rotundum.  /  the  nerves 
of  hearing.  The  sacs  at  d  contain  attached  to  their  walls 
small  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  contact  with  tho 
nerves,  and  their  function,  as  it  appears,  is  to  render  us 
sensible  of  simple  short  sounds  or  shocks,  which  probably 
would  not  affect  the  vibratory  apparatus  presently  to  bo 
described.  They  act  as  drtn/s  on  the  nerves  when  the  latter 
vibrate  with  the  water  in  which  they  are  bathed,  and  thus 
produce  sensation.  This  is  tho  simplest  portion  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  hearing,  and  is  found  in  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, where  the  more  complicated  arrangements  are  en- 
tirely absent.  Thesesacs  contain  also, in  connection  with  tho 
nerves,  certain  microscopic  hairs,  that  are  quite  elastic  and 
brittle,  and  probably  capable  of  being  set  into  vibration 
when  the  particular  notes  to  which  they  arc  tuned  are  pre- 
sented to  them,  just  exactly  as  :i  tuning-fork  can  bo  ^et  in 
vibration  by  tho  waves  jirocccding  from  a  second  fork  of 
tho  same  pitch.  (See  Fig.  11.)  In  the  cochlea  we  also  find 
a  membrane  (tho  organ  of  Corti)  with  a  groat  number  of 
fine  microscopic  cords  stretched  in  it,  which  prol)ably  have 
the  same  function.  The  reader  will  find,  by  opening  a  piano 
and  pressing  tho  foot  on  the  right-hand  pedal,  that  if  then 
the  vowel-sounds,  for  example,  are  pronounced  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice  over  the  strings,  it  will  result  that  the  strings 
which  are  capable  of  giving  the  notes  of  wiiieh  (hey  aro 
built  up  will  bo  set  in  vibration,  and  will  ccIkj  back  some- 
what faintly  tho  original  sounds.  And  so  it  is  probably  in 
this  portion  of  the  ear;  these  microscopic  strings,  being 
thus  set  in  vibration,  stimulate  the  nerves  connected  with 
them  and  produce  corresponding  sensations.  If  tho  sound 
is  conipimnd  or  tho  form  of  the  wave  abnormal,  this  sound 
is  analyzed  into  its  constituents,  since  tho  cords  (and  rods) 
can  only  execute  normal  vibrations;  whicli  circumstance 
explains  much  that  was  said  under  the  head  '*  Form  of  the 
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of  these  strings,  and  if, 
with  Helmholtz,  we  sup- 
pose that  200  of  them 
are  useful  for  rendering 
us  sensible  of  tones  not 
used  in  music,  there  will 
remain  for  the  musical 
tones  proper  2SO0  for 
the  seven  octaves,  or 
400  for  each  octave,  33^ 
for  each  half  tone.  Xow, 
according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  E.  H.  Weber, 
skilful  musicians  can 
distinguish  ^J^  of  a  half 
tone,  which  is  a  small- 
er quantity  than  corre- 
sponds to  the  number 
of  these  strings.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that 
in  this  case  tiro  of  these 
strings  are  at  the  same 
time  excited  into  action, 
and  the  musician  by 
practised  attention  is 
able  to  notice  which  of 
them  vibrates  the  more 
-trongly. 

As  rendering  the  above 
views  more  probable,  we 
inaj'  mentitin  the  PX])eri- 
ments  of  Von  llensen 
on    the  ears  of  certain 


minute  forms  of  crabs,  which  he  enclosed  in  an  artificial 
ear  corresponding  to  the  labyrinth.  The  ears  of  these 
crustaceans  are  partially  external,  and  consist  of  sets  of 
hairs  capable  of  vibration,  connected  with  the  nerves,  as 
in  the  case  we  have  just  been  considering.  When  difler- 
eut  notes  were  sounded,  Von  Ilcnsen  was  able  with  the 
microscope  to  notice  that  certain  hairs  responded,  etc.* 
The  functions  of  certain  portions  of  the  ear  are  still  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity;  this  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  three  semicircular  canals,  concerning  whose  object 
and  use  we  possess  as  yet  no  certain  information.  Among 
tho  fishes  the  myxine  has  one  of  these  canals,  the  lamprey 
has  two,  the  higher  forms,  three;  and  it  appears  that  in 
birds  of  prey  they  become  highly  developed. 

lu  closing  this  article  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  men- 
tion tho  results  obtained  with  the  phonutittit/roph  of  Scott 
and  Kocnig.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  gigantic  car,  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  permanently  registcrmg  the  vi- 
brations of  its  own  tympanum.  It  consists  of  a  parabolic 
mirror,  M  (see  Fig.  12),  of  zinc,  which  concentrates  tho 
sound-waves,  and  causes  them  to  set  in  vibration  a  thin 
membrane,  t,  which  is  provided  with  a  "pen"  attached  to 
its  centre.  The  vibrations  are  in  this  way  finally  inscribed 
on  the  surface  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  C,  which  is  covered 
with  paper  smoked  by  burning  camphor.  The  figure  gives 
a  view  of  this  apparatus  seen  from  above.  With  this 
Pj^.   j..  instrument  Koenig  suc- 

ceeded in  obtaining  the 
autographic  curves  due 
to  single  notes,  or  to  the 
joint  action  of  several 
within  the  compass  of  an 
octave.  Bonders,  how- 
ever,was  able,  after  much 
trouble,  to  obtain  the 
complex  curves  due  to 
the  vowel-sounds.  For 
u  (German)  it  was  a 
common  sine  curve,  as 
it  should  lie;  this  was 
also  true  for  w  and  /, 
tho  instrument  being 
able  to  reproduce  neither  the  weak  over-tones  of  the  first, 
nor  tho  high  over-tones  of  the  second.  The  form  of  the 
curve  altered  with  the  pitch  of  tho  voice  uttering  the 
vowel,  but  changes  in  dialect  produced  only  slight  modi- 
fications. With  diphthongs  the  duration  of  the  sound  and 
modifications  due  to  change  from  one  diphthong  to  another 
were  rendered  visible.  Consonants  sixikcn  just  before  a 
vowel  altered  only  the  beginning  of  the  curve,  and  pro- 

*Von  Hensen,  "Studion  iiber  das  Gchoerorgan  der  Pekapo- 
den;"  Von  Sxebold  u.  KolUker,  "Zeitschrift  fiif  wiss.  Zoologie," 
Bd.  xiii. 
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ducod    only   a  corr«    ^        .  uiodification    when    uttered 

immediately  after  tlK  v.-".....  The  duration  of  a  in  the 
word  r/dfiy  =  12,  iu  (layen  =  li7,  in  tl<i</=\G  vibrations, 
each  single  vibration  consuming  ^{  5  of  a  second,  so  that 
the  actual  durations  were,  O.lfi,  0.142,  0.061  of  a  second  of 
time.  0.  N.  KooD. 

AoqiincK'anoncky  a  township  of  Passaic  co.,  N.  J. 
Pop.  4;t6.s. 

Acqiinvi'vn,  u  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bnri, 
16  uiiliM  S.  S.  \V.  o(  Iluri.     Pop*,  in  1861,  C517. 

Ac'qui*  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alessandria, 
on  the  liormida,  21  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of  Alessandria. 
Here  arc  sulphurous  springs,  which  are  much  frtM^uented, 
and  ruins  of  an  old  Human  aqueduct.  Acqui  h:is  several 
fine  buildings  aud  silk-faetoried.  nn<l  is  a  bishop's  see.  Pop. 
iu  1861,  6S24. 

Acquin'ton^  a  township  of  King  William  co.,  Va. 
Pup.  2y60. 

Acqilit'tal  [fromtheOld  Fr.  nc7»t'fer,to"forsakc"J,  in 
law,  a  releiK'^e  from  a  contract  or  other  obligation:  more 
usually  employed  in  oriminal  practice,  where  it  denotes  a 
judicial  deliverance  from  a  charge  of  guilt,  cither  by  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty  by  a  jury  upon  a  trial,  termed  "acquittal 
in  fact,"  or  by  mere  operation  of  law,  as  where  one  has 
been  charged  simply  as  accessary,  and  the  principal  is  ac- 
quitted. An  acquittal  is  a  bar  to  any  future  prosecution 
for  the  same  oflVnce.  In  the  I'.  S.  this  i^  secured  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision  that  "no  person  shall  be  twice  put  in 
jeopartly  for  the  same  offence."  The  jutlicial  construction 
of  this  clause  prevents  a  second  trial  for  the  same  offence 
after  nn  acquittal. 

A'cre  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  acer  or  acer,  a  "field,"  cty- 
mologically  allied  to  the  Lat.  ar/er  and  Gor.  Arker],  a 
superficial  dimension  of  land,  is  equal  to  4840  square 
yards.  The  English  acre  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  U.  S. 
A  French  acre  contains  about  one  aipcut  and  a  half. 

Acre,  Ak'ka,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre  [Phoenician 
Accho,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  Ptvhimt^is],  a  city  and 
seaport  of  Syria,  is  on  the  Mediterranean,  30  miles  S.  of 
Tyre,  and  8  miles  N.  of  Mount  Carmcl ;  lat.  32°  64'  X., 
Ion.  36°  6'  E.  The  "key  of  Palestine,"  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  famous  sieges  and  battles.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Crusaders  in  1 104,  nml  retaken  by  the  Saracens  in 
lis".  In  1191  it  was  recovered  by  the  Crusaders  (under 
Guido  of  Jerusalem,  Philip  of  France,  and  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted  of  England),  and  held  by  them  till  they  were 
finally  driven  out  of  Palestine  in  12'J1.  Bun:iparte  be- 
eiegcd  it  for  sixty  days  in  ITHlt,  but  failed  to  take  it.  In 
1840  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  English  fleet. 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  50,000. 

Acre'lius  (Israel),  a  clergyman,  born  at  Ostaker,  Swe- 
den, l>ec.  26,  1714,  was  educated  at  I'psal,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1749  a  provost  to  take  charge  of  the  Swedish 
congregations  on  the  Delaware.  After  a  sojourn  in  America 
of  seven  years,  he  returned  to  Sweden  in  1766.  He  wrote 
a  description  of  the  Swedish  colonies  iu  America  (1769). 
Died  April  26,  ISOU. 

Ac'robat  [literally,  "one  who  goes  or  moves  upon  his 
extremities  (toes),"  from  dxpoi,  "extreme,"  and  ^aTI]s,  "one 
who  treads  or  goes"],  a  term  applied  to  a  rope-dancer  or 
to  a  person  who  entertains  the  public  by  performances  on 
the  tight  rope  or  slack  rope,  and  by  gymnastic  feats  of 
agility,  such  as  vaulting  and  tumbling. 

Acrob'ates(i.  e.  the  "acrobat"),  a  genus  of  Australian 
marsupials,  includes  the  "  pigmy  acrobat,"  "  dwarf  pbalan- 
gcr"  or"opossum  mouse"  (Acnjbatcs pi/</mstiifi),  which  in  its 
character  and  habits  resembles  the  flying  siiuirrel.  It  is 
two  inches  long,  and  its  tail  is  of  about  the  same  length. 

Acroceraii'nia  [from  aKpov,  a  "peak"  or  "promon- 
tory." and  KffMvio-;.  "thunder"],  the  ancient  name  of  a 
chain  of  mountains  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and 
extending  into  the  sea  by  a  bold  promontory;  so  called 
because  violent  thunder-storms  are  said  to  be  frequent  in 
that  region.  The  modern  name  is  Chimara.  The  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory  is  Cape  Linguetta;  lat.  40°  27'  \ 
Ion.  19°  IS'  E. 

Ac'ro-Corin'lhus,  a  steep  rocky  hill  near  the  city  of 
Corinth,  in  Greece,  is  about  2000  feet  high.  On  this*  hill 
Btood  the  acropulis  or  citadel  of  Corinth.  The  view  from 
the  top  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful. 

Acroi;'cnous  [from  the  Gr.  a^po.-.  "  summit."  and  yewtf, 
to  "be  born"],  a  name  applied  to  certain  cryptngamons 
plants  (acrogens),  as  ferns  and  mosses,  in  which  the  stem 
increases  by  the  coherence  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves  and 
by  elongation  at  the  summit,  and  not  in  diameter  by  the 

•  F.  C.  Ponders.  "  Zur  Klangfarhe  dcr  Vocale ;"  Poce  "Ann  " 
18&4,  cixiii.,  s.  527,  528.  **     ^^' 


addition  of  fresh  matter  to  their  outside,  as  in  exogens,  or 
to  their  inside,  as  in  endogens. 
Acro'lein,Acryl'ic-Ardehyde,C3H40=C(CH2)"U 

con, 

an  intolerably  pungent  body  produced  by  the  dehydration 
of  glycerine.  It  is  always  jiroduced  when  neutral  fats  con- 
taining glycerine  are  subjected  to  destructive  distillation, 
and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  offensiveness  of  that  opera- 
tion. 

Acron'ycal  [from  the  Gr.  axpo^,  "extreme,"  and  vvf, 
"night"].  A  star  or  planet  is  said  to  be  acronycal  wht-n 
it  is  opposite  to  the  sun.  or  passes  the  meridian  at  mid- 
night. It  rises  acnmycally  when  it  rises  as  the  sun  sets, 
and  sets  acronycally  when  it  sets  as  the  sun  rises. 

Acrop'olis  [from  the  Gr.  dxpov,  ti  "  peak  "  or  "sum- 
mit," and  ffoAiy,  "city"],  the  name  given  to  the  citadel  of 
an  ancient  Grecian  city,  usually  built  on  the  peak  or  top  of 
a  hill.  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  esjiecially  celebrated, 
and  was  adorned  with  the  temple  of  Minerva  or  Athena, 
calleil  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Erecbthcum,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  excite  (he  admiration  uf  all  travellers. 

Acros'tic  [Gr.  aKp6<7Ttxov,  from  axpo^,  "extreme,"  and 
ffTt^o?,  *'  order,"  "  line."  "  verse  "],  a  term  applictl  to  a  poem 
so  contrived  that  the  first,  last,  or  other  scries  of  letters  of 
the  lines  shall  form  some  name  or  phrase.  Sir  John  Davit-s 
wrote  twenty-four  hymns  to  Astnea,  each  of  which  is  an 
acrostic  on  Elizabotha  Regina  (Queen  Elizabeth).  On  a 
somewhat  similar  principle,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
the  initial  letters  of  the  verses  were  made  to  correspond  to 
the  letters  df  the  alphabet  in  their  proper  order.  The 
119th  Psalm  affords  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  this.  Every  line  in  the  first  division  of  the  psalm  he- 
gins  with  5<  (aleph),  and  in  the  second  division  with  2 
(beth),  and  so  on. 

Acs,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Komom, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  has  a  beautiful  palace  of 
the  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  and  in  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion was  the  scene  of  several  battles,  of  which  that  of  Aug. 
3,  1S49,  was  the  most  important.     Pop.  in  1S69,  3933. 

Act  [Lat.  ac'ttie  (from  ci';/o,  ac'tum,  to  "do")],  in  dra- 
matic literature,  is  a  division  of  a  drama;  it  is  again  suij- 
divided  into  scenes.  The  Greek  dramas  of  the  old  model 
were  naturally  divided  into  separate  portions  by  the  choric 
odes  (or  stasima).  which  occur  at  intervals,  during  which 
the  stage  was  left  to  the  sole  occupation  of  the  chorus. 
Nevertheless,  the  Greek  writers  do  not  notice  this  division 
in  express  terms ;  nor  do  we  know  the  origin  of  the  famous 
rule  of  Horace,  that  every  dramatic  piece  should  be  re- 
strained witliin  the  limits  of  five  acts,  neither  more  nor 
less.  The  division  into  acts  must  be  in  great  measure  ar- 
bitrary,"f"  although  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  various 
writers  to  define  the  story  or  plot  which  should  be  contained 
in  each  of  them.  Thus,  Vossius  gives  it  as  a  rule  that  the 
first  act  should  present  the  intrigue,  the  second  develop  it, 
the  third  be  filled  with  incidents  forming  its  knot  or  com- 
plication, the  fourth  prepare  the  means  of  unravelling  it, 
which  is  finally  accomplished  in  the  fifth. 
j  Act,  a  term  applied  in  legal  and  political  language  to  a 
I  law  or  statute  which  is  approved  and  ordained  by  the  legis- 
;  lature,  as  an  act  of  Parliament,  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
proposed  law  is  called  a  bill  until  it  has  passed  through  tho 
first,  second,  and  third  readings,  and  has  been  approved  by 
both  houses  of  Parliament  (or  Congress)  and  signed  by  the 
executive. 

Act,  in  the  English  universities,  is  an  exercise  per- 
formed by  students  before  they  receive  a  degree.  The  stu- 
dent who  is  said  "to  keep  the  act."  and  is  called  the  re- 
sjxtndent,  chooses  certain  propositions,  which  he  defends 
by  syllogisms.  Several  other  students,  called  "  opj)Ouents," 
who  are  nominated  by  the  proctor,  try  to  refute  his  argu- 
ments. 

Act  of  Setti.kmknt,  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  title  of  the 
statute  12  and  13  of  ^Villiam  III.,  c.  2,  by  which  the  crown 
was  limited  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  all  Iloman 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  throne. 

Ac'ta  Diur'na  ("  Daily  Acts"),  the  name  of  an  official 
gazette  or  journal  published  by  authority  in  ancient  Rome. 
It  contained  brief  notices  of  the  transactions  of  public  as- 
semblies, legal  tribunals,  etc.  Julius  Caesar  was  tho  first  to 
order  that  the  Acta  Diurna  should  be  drawn  up  iu  regular 
form  and  published. 

Ac'ta  Erudito'rum  ("Acts  of  the  Learned")  was  a 
literary  journal  founded  at  Leipsic  in  Germany  in  1682  by 
Otto  Mcncke  and  others.  It  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
was  continued  until  1782. 

t  "  Sakoontala  "  (a  drama  by  KiUidftsai,  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
quisite production  of  the  poetic  genius  of  the  Hindoos,  was  di- 
vided into  .set-en  acts. 
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Ac'ta  Mar'tyrum  ("Acts  of  the  Martyrs"),  a  collec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  Christian  martyrs.  The  most  noted  is 
that  of  Ruinart,  Paris,  1689,  cummeiuorating  the  martyrs 
of  the  first  four  centuries. 

Ac'ta  Sancto'rum  ("Acts  of  the  Saints"),  a  collection 
of  the  lives  of  Christian  saints  of  all  ages.  The  most  ex- 
tensive collection  is  that  of  the  Jesuit  BoUandists,  which  be- 
gins with  January  and  follows  the  calendar.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1643;  the  fifty-fourth,  which  comes  down  to 
Oct.  14,  in  1793;  the  fifty-fiVth  in  1845:  the  sixtieth,  which 
comes  down  to  Oct.  29,  in  1S67;  the  sixty-first  in  1S75. 

Acta?'on  [•Afcraiwc],  in  Greek  mythology,  a  grandson  of 
Cadmus,  was  a  famous  hunter.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
changed  into  a  stag  and  killed  by  his  own  hounds  because 
he  had  seen  Diana  bathing. 

Ac'tian  Games,  games  celebrated  at  Actium,  in 
Greece,  in  honor  of  Apollo.  They  were  restored  by  Au- 
gustus to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium 
(31  B.  C). 

Actin'ia  [from  the  Gr.  ^kti?  or  dxTtV,  a  "ray"],  a  genus 
or  sub-order  of 
radiated  marine 
animals,  of  the 
class  Zoophyta, 
and  order  Acti- 
noida,  often  call- 
ed sca-ancmones. 
They  are  gene- 
rally attached  to 
rocks  or  shells, 
are  of  a  soft,  ge- 
latinous texture, 
and  have  nume- 
rous tcntaeula, 
by  which  they 
seize  tlieir  prey. 

Some  species  of  Aiiiiia. 

Actiiii'it  are  very 

beautiful,  and  resemble  flowers.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able genera  of  the  order  Actinoida  is  the  Bunodics  (which 
see). 

■  Ac'tinism  [from  the  Gr.  d^rtV  or  aKn?,  a  ^'  ray  "].  The 
effects  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  arc  of  three  kinds, 
illumination,  wanning,  and  chemical  change.  The  fu'sttwo 
of  these  are  obvious  enough,  and  are  always  perceived 
wherever  the  solar  rays  penetrate.  The  chemical  changes 
produced  by  light  occur  only  under  certain  conditions,  and 
are  not  obvious  to  cnmmon  observation.  Certain  salts  havo 
very  long  been  known  to  undergo  decomposition  in  the  sun- 
light, or  even  in  the  diffuse  light  of  day  ;  and  among  these 
the  salts  of  silver  are  especially  remarkable.  To  this  prop- 
erty, the  so-called  indelible  inks,  of  which  silver  nitrate  is 
the  basis,  owe  the  permanency  of  the  traces  left  by  them. 
The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  arc  more  sensi- 
tive still. 

AVhen  a  beam  of  compound  light  is  dispersed  by  tho 
prism,  the  most  energetic  action  upon  silver  salts  is  found 
in  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  ;  but  this  effect,  as  shown 
by  Stokes,  extends  very  far  into  the  darkness  beyond  tho 
violet.  Stokes  made  the  additional  remarkable  discovery 
that  these  non-luminous  chemical  rays  become  luminous 
when  certain  substances  are  presented  to  them.  Such  sub- 
stances among  others  arc  solution  of  quinine  sulphate,  in- 
fusion of  horse-chestnut  bark,  glass  tinted  yellow  by  oxido 
of  uranium,  and  fluor  spar.  This  phenomenon  was  named 
by  its  discoverer,  /{no rr-< fence.  (See  Fluouescenlm:.)  The 
heating  cfTects  of  the  spectrum,  on  the  contrary,  arc  found 
to  be  more  remarkable  in  the  red  than  anywhere  else 
among  tho  luminous  rays;  while  tho  maximum  heating 
effect  is  entirely  outside  the  spectrum  and  in  the  dark. 
This  discovery,  made  long  ago  by  Sir  William  Ilcrschel,  is 
a  counterpart  to  tho  more  recent  one  of  Stokes  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  both  taken  together  show  that  the  sunlight,  as 
dispersed  by  tho  prism,  spreads  through  a  wide  space,  in 
which  tho  rays  exciting  vision  occupy  only  the  middle  part. 

The  luminous,  heating,  and  chemical  effects  of  light 
being  so  broadly  different,  it  was  natural,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  investigation,  to  ascribe  them  to  agencies  or 
forces  essentially  differing  from  each  other  in  physical  cha- 
racter. It  was  common,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  sunlight 
is  m.'idc  up  of  three  independent  species  of  rays,  the  color- 
ific, tho  calorific,  and  the  chemical.  Instead  of  the  word 
chemical,  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  proposed,  in  1842,  to 
substitute  the  term  lithojnc  to  distinguish  tho  rays  of  the 
class  last  mentioned  ;  this  term  being  derived,  by  a  fancied 
analogy,  from  the  beautiful  myth  of  Tithonus  and  Au- 
rora. Sir  John  Ilcrschel.  a  little  later,  suggested  the  term 
actinic,  which  ultimately  prevailed.  To  tho  three  kinds  of 
rays  aliove  mentioned.  Dr.  Draper,  in  1S44,  jiroposod  to  add 
a  fourth,  under  the  name  phosphorogcuic  rays;  that  is  to 


say,  rays  which  cause  certain  substances,  which  have  been 
acted  upon  by  them,  to  continue,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
to  phosphoresce,  or  to  give  light  in  the  dark.  Dr.  Draper 
believed  it  to  have  been  established  by  his  experiments, 
that  these  rays,  though  imparting  to  material  bodies  the 
light-producing  power,  are  themselves  totally  distinct  from 
light.  The  more  recent  labors  of  this  eminent  investigator 
have  led  him,  however,  to  the  conclusion — which  is  the 
doctrine  now  generally  received — that,  j)hysical]y  consid- 
ered, the  sunlight  is  homogeneous,  the  variety  of  effects 
produced  by  it  being  consequences  of  the  different  degrees 
of  rapidity  with  which  the  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous 
ether  are  performed,  and  being  especially  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  surface  and  of  the  substance  upon  which  the 
rays  are  received. 

Tyndall  has  recently  made  some  interesting  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  actinic  properties  of  light,  in  experi- 
ments upon  the  vapors  of  a  variety  of  volatile  compounds 
which  when  highly  rarefied  are  instantly  decomposed  by 
it.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments  he  has  incidentally 
demonstrated  the  cause  of  the  blueness  of  the  sky,  or  of 
distant  mountains  seen  through  a  large  body  of  interven- 
ing air.  This  tint  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  air  of  ex- 
ceedingly minute  particles  of  precipitated  vapor. 

The  actinic  properties  of  light  have  formed  the  basis  of 
an  art  having  an  almost  endless  variety  of  useful  applica- 
tions. (For  particulars  in  regard  to  this,  see  PHOTOGRApnv, 
and  also  Light,  Chemical  Effects  of.) 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Actinom'eter  [from  the  Gr.  i«TtV,  a  "ray,"  and  ^eVpov, 
a '' measure"],  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  actinic  or 
chemical  rays  of  light.  (See  Actinism.)  Several  methods  of 
doing  this  have  been  proposed  ;  thus,  a  sensitive  surface 
of  chloride  of  silver  is  found  to  darken,  when  exi>osed  to 
the  light,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the 
duration  of  exposure ;  and  since  this  darkening  is  produced 
entirely  by  the  actinic  rays,  the  depth  of  tint  produced  by 
exposure  for  a  few  (say  five)  minutes  will  give  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  actinism  present.  Tho 
difficulty  in  this  case  is  to  prepare  chloride  of  silver  paper 
which  shall  always  have  the  same  degree  of  sensitivenes?. 
Dr.  Draper  employed  for  the  above  purpose  the  reaction 
originally  observed  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  that  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen,  when  mixed  iu  equal  volumes,  do  not 
combine  in  the  dark,  wdiilc  they  unite  to  form  hydrochloric 
acid  when  exposed  to  the  actinic  rays  of  light.  Draper  dis- 
covered the  important  law  that  this  action  varies  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  actinic  intensity  of  the  light  and  to  the 
time  of  the  exposure.  Other  actinomctcrs  have  been  pro- 
posed, based  ujion  other  chemical  reactions;  thus,  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  gold  and  oxalic  acid  will  remain  clear  in 
the  dark,  but  precipitates  gold  when  exposed  to  actinic  rays. 

Ac'tion  [from  the  Lat.  arfo,  actum,  to  "  perform,**  to 
"move"],  in  law,  means  a  proceeding  before  a  court  of 
justice  by  one  person  against  another  to  obtain  redress  for 
the  infringement  of  a  right,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law.  This  definition  would  exclude  such  proceedings  as 
mandamus  and  prohibition.  The  word  is  not  properly  ap- 
plied to  courts  of  equity,  but  the  corresjionding  jiroceeding 
is  there  termed  a  suit.  Actions  are  distinguished  into  civil 
and  criminal.  A  civil  action  is  instituted  for  the  enforce- 
j  ment  of  a  private  right  or  the  redress  of  a  similar  wrong. 
In  reference  to  the  place  in  which  they  are  to  be  brought, 
they  are  either  local  or  transitory.  Civil  actions  are  either 
real,  perscnial,  or  mixed.  Criminal  actions  are  prosecuted 
in  the  name  of  the  state  against  some  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime.  The  distinction  between 
real  and  personal  actions  refers  to  the  point  whether  the 
recovery  of  land  is  sought,  or  damages  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, or  specific  personal  property.  An  action  is  local 
when  by  a  rule  of  law  it  must  be  brought  in  a  particular 
locality,  such  as  a  county.  Actions  not  so  localized  are 
termed  transitory. 

The  numl)er  of  actions  under  these  rules  is  quite  con- 
siderable.    The  distinctions   between  them   are  sometimes 
subtle  and  perplexing.     There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  this 
I  country  to  modify  or  to  do  away  with  them,  and  to  estab- 
I  lish  a  single  form  of  civil  action,  embracing  proceedings 
I  both  in  law  and  in   equity.     The  Kew  York  code  of  pro- 
I  cedure  assumes  to  give  a  definition  sufheicntly  comprelien- 
I  sivc  to  include  both  an  action  at  law  and  a  suit   in  equity. 
I  It  abolishes  all  the  old  forms  of  aetiun.  and  recognizes  but 
i  one  action,  termed  a  "  civil  action."     The  rule  of  this  code 
:  has  been  extensively  followed  in  the  Western  States,  and 
has  had  much  influence  upon  legal  opinion  in  England. 

T.  AV.  DwifjHT. 

Action,  a  scries  of  events  forming  the  subject  of  an  epic  : 

thus,   the  adventures    of  ^Eneas   form   the    .action    of   tho 

".Eneid."     Epic  actiim  should  have  three  qualifications: 

It  should  bo  but  one,  should  be  entire,  and  should  be  great. 
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ACTIONS  FOR  PIANOS— ADAM. 


AiTios,  in  oratory,  i^ijjuifies  gesture,  or  the  adaptation  of 
the  couiitcniincu  aixl  ^fsture  ot  the  speaker  to  hid  subject 
and  sentiineuts.  This  sermo  corporis  ("language  of  the 
body  "),  as  Cicero  calls  it,  is  a  very  inijiortant  part  of  ora- 
tory. Domostlieues  said  that  action  was  "  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  orator's  otRce  or  art." 

AtTiON,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  is  the  state  of  the  sub- 
ject as  imagined  in  the  artist's  miud  at  the  moment  chosen 
for  representation. 

ArrioN,  in  mechanics,  denotes  the  effort  which  a  power 
or  boilv  exerts  upon  another  body.  It  is  un  axiom  in 
mechanics  that  aetion  and  reaction  are  always  ('i|ual. 
Thus,  if  an  anvil  bo  struck  with  a  hammer,  the  resistance 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  exactly  tMjual  to  the  force  with 
which  the  hammer  acts  upon  the  anvil. 

Actions  for  Pianos  arc  mechanical  devices  by  which 
the  impulse  given  the  key  is  transmitted  to  a  hammer  which 
strikes  the  string.  The  action  also  regulates  the  motion  of 
the  hammer  after  the  stroke,  preventing  any  reaction  or  re- 
bounding. AcEiinis  made  h_v  different  makers  differ  some- 
what in  the  details  of  their  construction.  They  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Ac'tiiim  [dr. 'Aktioi'],  (now  called  A'zio),  a  promon- 
tory and  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Acarnania,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Hero  occurred  the  great 
naval  battle  of  Actiura  (31  B.  C),  between  Octavius  Ciraar 
and  M;irk  Antony  ;  the  former  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
Active  Voice,     See  GnvMMAn. 

Ac'ton,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  formerly  worn  in 
the  shape  of  a  shirt  with  short  sleeves.  It  was  made  of 
leather,  to  which  pieces  of  iron  were  sewed. 

Acton,  a  post-township  of  York  co.,  Me.  Pop.  lOOS. 
Acton,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co..  Mass.,  on  the 
Fitchburg,  the  Nashua  Acton  and  Boston,  the  Hudson 
branch,  and  the  Lowell  and  Framingham  K.  Rs.  It  has 
valuable  stone-quarries,  and  South  Acton  is  an  important 
manufacturing  village.     Total  pop.  1593. 

Acton,  a  township  of  Sleeker  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  4S6, 
Acton  (Lord  Jon\  Emrric  Edward  Dalijero),  born  in 
1S34,  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Carlow  iu  Ireland  in 
1859.  Ho  belonged  to  the  liberal  Catholic  party,  in  whose 
interest  ho  founded  in  1861  the  "Home  and  Foreign  Re- 
view." In  180.>  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and  in 
IStiy  created  a  baron. 

Ac'tor  (fem.  Ac'tress),  a  stage-player,  or  performer 
of  dramas.  Actors  arc  supposed  to  have  originated  in  an- 
cient Greece.  By  the  ancient  Romans  they  were  regarded 
as  a  disreputable  class.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire the  dramatic  art  and  profession  was  abandoned  or  lost 
fur  several  centuries.  The  first  actors  in  England  were  ser- 
vants of  the  no))ility,  aiid  perfornieil  fur  the  divcrsiun  of 
their  masters.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  monk;;  exhibited  a 
ppccics  of  drama  called  mysteries  or  miracle  (days,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  usually  some  miracle  or  marvellous  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  fifth  book  of  the  New 
Testament.     (.See  Atostles,  Acts  of.) 

Ac'npuncture  [Lat.  actipnttctu'ra,  from  u'cns,  a 
"needle,"  and  pint^fjo,  punc'tnm,  to  "prick"],  or  Acu- 
p1inctura''tion,  a  term  applied  to  the  surgical  operation 
oi'  puncturing  a  diseased  part  with  needles.  This  method 
is  extensively  used  in  Japan  and  China  for  the  cure  of  many 
diseases,  and  has  been  successfully  applied  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism.  Steel  needles  are  made  use  of,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  set  in  handles.  The  surgeon,  by  a  rotary 
movement,  passes  one  or  more  to  the  desired  depth  in  the 
tissues,  and  leaves  them  there  from  a  few  minutes  to  an 
hour.  Their  insertion  is  accompanied  by  no  pain  except 
the  first  prick — a  fact  of  which  the  quacks  of  the  sixteenth 
century  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  According  to  Car- 
dan, they  travelled  from  plajc  to  jdace  practising  acupunc- 
ture, and  before  inserting  the  needle  they  rubbed  it  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  magnet,  either  believing  or  pretending  that 
this  made  the  operation  painless.  The  relief  to  painafforded 
by  this  simple  operation  is  sometimes  astonishing,  and  the 
wounds  are  so  minute  as  to  be  harmless  if  skilfully  made. 
Acush'net,  a  post-township  of  Bristol  co.,  Mitss.,  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  boxes,  cigars,  and  boots  and  shoes, 
but  is  chiefly  agricultural.     Pop.  1132. 

Acute'  [hnt. act/tun,  from  ac'no.  actt'fum.  to  "sharpen," 
to  "point  "(literally,  "pointed,"  hence  *'  sharp."  "severe")], 
a  term  applied  to  diseases  having  severe  or  violent  symp- 
toms, attended  with  danger,  and  terminating  favorably  or 
otherwise  within  a  few  days. 

Ac'worth,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  11.     Gi- 
gantic crystals  of  beryl  occur  here.     There  are  manufactures 
of  wooden  ware,  woollens,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.    Pop.  lOoO. 
Ad,  a  Latin  preposition  signifying  "to,"  "at,"  "by," 


"on."  "towards,"  "near."  "with,"  etc.  In  compound 
words  the  d  is  usually  changed  to  correspond  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter;  thus,  ad  becomes  mc  before  c,  at  before  I.  ap 
before  p,  etc. 

Ada,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  on  the 
river  Thoiss,  .30  miles  S.  of  Szegediu.  Pop.  in  1869,  93-14. 
A'da,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Iilaho,  includes 
Bois^e  Valley.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Boisee  River,  and 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Lewis  {or  Snake)  River.  The 
surface  is  mountainous.  Gold  is  found  in  this  county, 
(irain,  potatoes,  and  butter  are  produced.  Pop.  2675. 
Capital,  Bois6e  City, 

Ada*  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  i\[ich.,  in  a  township 
of  its  own  name.     Pop.  of  township,  1427. 

Ada,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  57  miles  AV.  of  Crestline. 
It  has  a  college,  the  North-western  Ohio  Normal  School, 
three  churches,  numerous  manufactories,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Bent  L.  Thomi'son,  Ed.  "  Reixird." 

Adagio,  A-dA'jc-o  [composed  of  ad,  "at,"  and  ar/io, 
"  ease."  "  leisure  "],  an  Italian  musical  term,  signifies  a  slow 
movement  or  measure  of  time. 

Adair%  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Iowa.  Area, 
570  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Middle  River  and  by 
affluents  of  Nodaway  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
nearly  level.  Grain,  wool,  hav,  and  butter  are  produced. 
Pop.  3982.     Capital,  GreenUeld. 

Adair,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky.  Area,  450 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Green  River.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile  and  extensively  covered  with  forests.  It 
contains  abundant  water-power.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco, 
and  wool  ai'C  produced.  Pop.  11,065.  Capital,  Columbia. 
Adair,  a  county  in  the  N.  N,  E.  part  of  Missouri. 
Area,  570  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Chariton 
River,  ami  by  the  North  Fork  of  Salt  River.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.  Pop.  11,448. 
Capital,  Kirksville. 
Adair,  a  township  of  Camden  eo..  Mo.  Pop.  637. 
Adair  (.Tames),  a  trader  who  resided  among  the  North 
American  Indians  for  forty  years,  mostly'  among  the  Chicka- 
saws.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  American  In- 
dians (1775),  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  the  resem- 
blance between  their  customs  and  those  of  the  Jews. 

Adair  (John),  an  American  general,  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1759,  He  commanded  a  body  of  Kentuckians  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  iu  1815,  and  was  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky from  1820  to  1824.  He  was  U.  S.  Senator  (1805-00) 
and  member  of  Congress  (1831-33).  Died  May  19,  1840. 
Adair  (Sir  Robert),  born  in  London  May  24,  17G3,  He 
became  a  ^Vhig  member  of  Parliament  in  1802,  ambassador 
to  Vienna  in  1806,  and  represented  Great  Britain  at  Con- 
stantinople from  1809  to  1811,     Died  Oct.  3,  1S55. 

Adal',  a  narrow  tract  of  Eastern  Africa,  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  extending  from  Ma?sowa  to  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el- M 11  n deb.  It  is  inhabiteil  by  nomadic  tribes  of 
Donakila  (or  Danakil),  and  is  considered  a  part  of  Abys- 
sinia by  some  geographers. 

A'dalbert  (Hfinrioh  Wilhelm),  a  Prussian  prince,  a 
cousin-german  of  William  I.,  born  in  Berlin  Oct.  20.  IS]!, 
He  entered  the  army  in  his  youth,  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general.  He  became  in  1848  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  navy.     Died  June  6,  1873. 

Ada'lia,  or  Satalieh  (anc.  Attah'a),  a  seaport  of  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  in  Anatolia,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  175 
mi'les  S,  E,  of  Smyrna,  in  lat.  36°  52'  2"  N.,  Ion.  30°  45' 
E.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  has  narrow,  dirty 
streets,  and  a  small  but  good  harbor.  Tropical  fruits  are 
exported  hence.  Pop,  estimated  at  13,000,  of  whom  about 
3000  are  Greeks. 

Ad'am  [Heb,  DIK,  i.e.  "man"],  the  first  man  (see  Gen. 
i.,  ii.,  and  iii.),  is  supposed  to  have  been  created,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  4004  B.  C,  and  according  to  the 
Greek  chronology,  5411  B.  C,  though  some  writers  contend 
that  his  date  should  be  placed  much  earlier.  He  was  origi- 
nally placed,  with  Eve  his  wife,  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
whence  they  were  expelled  for  voluntary  disobedience  to 
the  Divine  command, 

Adam  (Adolphk  Charles),  a  celebrated  French  com- 
poser, born  July  24.  1803,  published  numerous  popular 
operas  and  ballets,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  *•  Le 
postilion  de  Longjumeau,"  which  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  1836,  and  gained  great  applause  :  *' Leroi  d'Yvetot" 
(1842),  "Richard  in  Palestine"  (1849),  and  "Lajolie  fille 
de  Gand"  (1839).  Died  May  3.  1856. 
Adam  (Albrecht),  a  German  painter  of  battles,  born 
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at  Nordlingen  April  16, 1786,  entered  the  service  of  EugSne 
de  Beauhiirnais,  with  whom  he  witnessed  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1S12.     Died  Aug.  28,  1862. 

Adam  (Lambert  Sigisbert),  an  eminent  French  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Nancy  in  1700.  Some  of  his  worits  adorn  the 
garden  of  Versailles.  He  became  professor  in  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris  in  174i.  Died  in  1769. — Nicolas  S£- 
BASTiEN,  a  sliilful  sculptor,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Nancy  in  1705.  Among  his  works  is  '*  Prometheus 
Bound."     Died  in  1778. 

Adam  (Robert),  the  most  celebrated  British  architect 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  1728,  went  to  Italy 
in  1754,  and  from  Italy  to  Dalmatia,  where  he  visited  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  on  which  he 
published  "The  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian at  Spalatro  "  (17t>4).  Among  his  most  prominent 
works  are  the  university  building  and  St.  George's  church 
in  Edinburgh,  the  buildings  known  as  the  Adelj)hi  in  Lon- 
don, besides  many  private  residences.  Ho  died  in  1792, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Ad'amaiit  [Lat.  nd'amas;  Gr.  iSanat,  "that  cannot  bo 
subdued  or  broken,"  from  a,  negative,  and  Sa^aw,  to  "  sub- 
due"], the  ancient  name  of  the  diamond,  is  also  a  word 
used  to  denote  a  substance  of  extraordinary  hardness  and 
strength  or  durability. 

Ad'amites,  an  heretical  sect  who  are  said  to  have 
sprung  up  in  the  second  century,  who  rejected  marriage, 
and  appeared  in  public  naked.  This  name  was  also  as- 
sumed by  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  arose  in  Bohemia  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  advocated  a  community  of  wives. 
They  still  exist  in  Bohemia,  and  are  said  to  be  guilty  of 
great  excesses,  though  outwardly  discreet. 

Ad'ams,  a  county  of  the  W.  part  of  Illinois.  Area, 
760  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  separ.ates  it  from  Missouri.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating;  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
R.  R."  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced.  Coop- 
er.age,  flour,  metallic  wares,  etc.  are  among  the  manufac- 
tures.    Pop.  50,362.     Capital,  Quincy. 

.Adams,  a  county  of  lAdiana,  bordering  on  Ohio.  Area, 
.324  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Wabash  and  St. 
Mary's  rivers,  is  well  timbered  and  nearly  level,  and  the 
soil  is  productive.  Grain,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  produce  are 
the  st.aplcs.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati  Richmond 
and  Fort  Wayne  R.  R.     Pop.  11,382.    Capital,  Decatur. 

Adams,  a  county  of  the  S.  W.  of  Iowa.  Area,  432 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Nodaway  River  and 
other  streams.  Coal  is  mined  here.  Grain,  hay,  wool,  and 
butter  are  i)rodueed.     Pop.  4614.     Capital,  Corning. 

Adams,  acounty  in  the  S.  W.  of  Mississippi,  has  an  area 
of  about  440  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  lloinochitto.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  staple  products  are  maize,  cot- 
ton, cattle,  and  wool.     Pop.  19,084.     Capital,  Natchez. 

Adams,  a  county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Nebraska, 
intersected  by  the  Little  Blue  River.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  Grain  and  hay 
are  raised.     Pop.  19.     Capital,  Juniata. 

Adams,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area  of 
500  sc^uare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Oliio  River, 
and  drained  by  Brush  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Iron, 
building-stone,  cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  flour  are 
produced.     Pop.  20,750.     Capital,  West  Union. 

Adams,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  Mary- 
land, has  an  area  of  about  530  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Conewago  Creek  and  the  head-streams  of  the  Mo- 
nocacy  River.  The  South  Mountain  range  extends  along  the 
north-western  boundary.  Copper  and  marble  are  found. 
The  surface  is  uneven.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  hay  are 
produced,  and  carriages,  leather,  lime,  tlour,  saddlery,  etc. 
are  manufactured.     Pop.  30,315.     Capital,  Gettys))urg. 

Adams,  a  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Wisconsin  River,  has  an  area  of  about  650  sqna.re  miles. 
Tlie  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  forests,  which  furnish 
valuable  lumber.  Grain,  wool,  hay,  and  butter  arc  pro- 
duced.    Pop.  6001.     Capital,  Friendship. 

Adams,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co..  111.     Pop.  1662. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Allen  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  2388. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1149. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  807. 

Adams,  a  post-township  of  Decatur  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  2162. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2178. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1564. 

Adams,  a  tipwnship  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1207. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Parke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3286. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Ripley  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2703. 


Adams,  a  township  of  Dallas  oo.,  la.     Pop.  1015. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  la.     Pop.  730. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Keokuk  co.,  la.     Pop.  866. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Mahaska  co.,  la.     Pop.  835. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Wapello  co.,  la.     Pop.  1363. 

Adams,  a  post-township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  con- 
tains several  large  manufacturing  villages,  among  which 
are  North  and  South  .\daras.  The  Pittsfield  and  North 
Adams  and  the  Troy  and  Boston  R.  Rs.  terminate  at  North 
Adams.  Adams  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  prints,  ginghams,  warp,  twine,  cassimeres, 
paper,  nitro-glyeerine,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  It  has  two 
n.ational  banks  and  three  savings  banks.  Here  is  Mount 
Greylock,  3600  feet  high,  the  highest  point  in  Massachu- 
setts. North  .'Idams  is  also  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Hoosiie  Tunnel.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers  and  one 
quarterly.  Adams  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from 
water-works.  It  has  fourteen  churches  and  four  large 
hotels.  It  also  contains  a  natural  bridge  of  limestone  over 
a  channel  about  15  feet  wide  and  from  30  to  00  feet  deep. 
A  considerable  number  of  Chinese  are  employed  in  the, 
boot  and  shoe  factories.     Pop.  12,090. 

J.  T.  Robinson,  Ed.  "Transcript." 

Adams,  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1797. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Houghton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  670. 

Adams,  a  post-township  of  Mower  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  576. 

Adams,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co..  Mo.     Pop.  879. 

Adams,  a  post-vilI.age  and  township  of  Jefferson  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  11.  R.,  156 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Albany.  Adams  village  is  the  seat  of 
Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute ;  it  also  contains  two  banks, 
one  weekly  newspaper,  a  foundry,  a  malt-house,  two  tan- 
neries, a  cabinet-shop,  a  sash-and-lilind  factory,  saw  and 
grist  mills,  and  two  carriage  manufactories.  There  are 
eight  churches  in  the  town.  Pop.  1352  ;  of  Adams  town- 
ship, 3348.  IlATcn  &,  Allen, 

Pl-bs.  "Jefferson  Countv  Journal." 

Adams,  a  township  of  Champaign  co.,  0.     Pop.  1238. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  883. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1113. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  2291. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Defiance  co.,  0.     Pop.  1220. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  762. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Lucas  co.,  0.     Pop.  959. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  1201. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  727. 

Adams,  a  post-township  of  Seneca  co.,  0.     Pop.  1537. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  0.    Pop.  17S6. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  973. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  836. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Adams  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  425. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Green  co..  Wis.     Poji.  1007. 

Adams  (Charles  Baker),  an  American  naturalist,  born 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1814.  He  graduated  at  .Am- 
herst College  in  1834,  served  as  tutor  in  the  same  institu- 
tion during  the  years  1836-37,  was  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  in  Middlebury  College  1838-47,  when 
he  became  professor  of  zoology  and  astronomy  in  .\mherst 
College,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  J.an.  19,  1853.  He  was  a  man  of 
comprehensive  grasp,  with  great  capacity  also  for  details. 
He  wrote  reports  upon  the  geological  survey  of  Vermont, 
also  "  Contributions  to  Conchology,"  and,  in  connection 
with  Prof.  Gray  of  Brooklyn,  prepared  an  elementary 
treatise  upon  geology,  which  has  liad  much  favor. 

Adams  (Charles  Francis),  LL.D.,  I).  C.  L.,  an  American 
diplomatist,  the  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  born  in 
Boston  Aug.  IS,  1807.  He  graduated  at  Harv.ard  in  1825, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  In  1848 
ho  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  by  the 
Freesoilcrs,  who  supported  Mr.  Van  Burcn  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  published  the  "Life  and  Works  of  John 
Adams"  (10  vols.,  1850-56).  Having  joined  the  Repub- 
lican party,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1858, 
and  again  in  1860.  In  the  spring  of  1801  he  was  aji- 
pointcd  minister  to  England,  the  duties  of  which  position 
were,  during  the  .'American  civil  war,  \ery  ariluous  and 
critical.  He  ]>erforined  these  duties  with  much  ability  and 
prudence,  and  returned  home  in  1868.  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  arbitrators  on  the  .\labama  claims. 

Adams  (Daniel),  M.  I>.,was  born  at  Townsend,  Mass., 
Sept.  29.  1773,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1797.  lie 
was  jirominent  in  New  Hampshire  politics,  and  was  widely 
known  as  an  educator,  editor,  and  jdiysician.  and  as  tho 
author  of  an  excellent  aritlimctic  and  other  school-books. 
Died  at  Keene,  N.  II.,  June  8,  1864. 
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Adams  (Hasxah).  born  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  1735, 
was  one  of  the  first  women  of  America  to  engage  in  literary 
pursuits.  She  was  a  person  of  grout  excellence  of  character, 
ani]  pospcssed  real  merit  ns  n  writer.  8ho  wrote  a  "View 
of  all  neligions'*(i:S4).  "lli.^tory  olXew  England"  (UyO). 
"Kvidences  tif  the  Chri.-Jtian  Religion"  (1S»4),  '•Ilistoryof 
the  Jews"  (1812).  "  Letters  on  the  r.o«pels."  an  ''Autobi- 
ography," and  other  works.  Died  at  liror>klinc.  Mass..  Xov. 
15,  1S3I.  Pho  was  Iho  first  person  whose  remains  were 
buried  at  Mount  Auburn. 

Adams  (IlEMtv  A.),  F.  S,  N..  born  in  1S3.1  in  Pennsyl- 
rania.  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1S51.  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1854,  a  master  in  1855,  a  lieutenant 
in  1S56.  a  lieutenant-eominauder  in  lSr»2,  a  commander  in 
1366.  While  attached  to  the  sloop-of-wur  Levant  in  1S5G 
he  took  part  in  the  engagement  with  the  Harrier  Forts  at 
the  niuuth  of  tbo  Canton  River,  China,  lie  served  on  board 
the  llrooklyn  at  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  ami  .lack- 
son  aiul  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  1802.  and  pnrtici- 
pateil  afterwards,  while  attached  to  the  North  Allaiitie 
blockading  squadron,  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  Of 
his  services  at  Fort  Fisher,  Admiral  Porter,  in  liis  official 
despatch  of  Jan.  28,  1865,  writes:  *'  I  recommend  the  prn- 
niotion  of  Jjieutenant-Commander  11.  A.  Adams,  without 
whose  aid  we  should  have  been  brought  tn  a  stand-still 
more  than  once.  He  volunteered  for  anything  and  every- 
thing."    D.  Feb.  1,  1S78.  Foxha'li,  A.  Parkeii. 

Adnms  fTsAAr),  horn  in  180^  at  Roehester,  N.  IT.,  in- 
vented in  1R2S  the  well-known  Adam?  ]irtnting-pre?s.  which 
he  further  improved  in  1S34.  This  press  is  now  in  very 
general  use. 

Adams  ( Rev.  JAsrER),  D.D.,  was  born  at  Med  way,  Mass., 
in  17y;i,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1S15,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  there  (1819-24).  was  president  of 
Charleston  College.  S.  C.  in  1824  and  again  in  1827-30.  of 
Geneva  College  in  1825-27.  ]Ie  was  flsriS-JO)  n  professor 
of  geography,  ethics,  etc.  at  AVest  Point.  Died  Oct.  2'),  1841. 

Adams  (JonN),  the  second  President  of  the  United 
folates,  was  born  in  IJraintree,  !^Iass.,  on  the  IDth  cf  Oct., 
17^5,  0.  S.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1755, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1758.  For  this 
profession  ho  was  well  fitted  by  a  clear,  sonorous  voice,  a 
ready  fluency  of  speech,  and  a  quick. conception.  In  1704 
he  married  Abigail  ^^mitli,  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence. 
His  attention  was  drawn  to  j>oIitical  atfnirs  by  the  passr.ge 
of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  and  ho  offered  on  that  subject  a 
series  of  rc^^olutions  which  were  very  popular.  lie  removed 
to  Roston  in  1768,  became  one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
prominent  .advocates  of  the  popular  cause,  and  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  General  Court  Oho  legislature)  in  1770. 

lie  was  one  of  the  delegates  that  represented  Mnssnchu- 
sctts  in  the  first  Continental  Congress,  which  met  in  Sept., 
1774.  In  a  letter  written  at  this  crisis  ho  declared  :  "The 
dio  is  now  east ;  I  have  passed  the  Rubicon.  Sink  or  swim, 
live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with  my  country,  is  my  unal- 
terable determination."  Ho  distinguished  himself  in  Con- 
gress by  his  capacity  for  business  ami  for  debate,  and  ad- 
vocated the  movement  for  inilcpendenco  when  the  majority 
of  the  members  were  inclined  to  tempt)rizo  and  to  petition  the 
king.  In  May,  1770,  he  moved  and  carried  a  resolution  in 
Congress  that  the  Colonics  should  assume  the  duty  of  self- 
government.  In  June  a  resolution  that  the  United  States 
'*arc  ami  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  iu'lcpendcnt. "  was 
moveil  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Adams, 
and  ailo]>ted  by  a  small  majority.  Mr.  .Adams  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  Juno  11  to  prepare 
a  declaration  of  independence,  in  support  of  which  he  made 
an  eloquent  speech  about  July  2.  Ho  was  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  war  appointed  in  June,  1776.  and  was  sent  as 
commissioner  to  France  in  1778,  but  returned  in  July.  1770. 
Having  been  appointed  as  minister  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  he  went  to  Europe 
early  in  1780.  Conjointly  with  Franklin  and  Jay  he  nego- 
tiated a  treaty,  the  preliminary  articles  of  which  were 
signed  Nov.  ."^fl,  1782.  He  was  emj)loycd  as  minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James  from  1785  to  1788,  and  during  that 
service  wrote  his  ''  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions  " 
(1787).  In  1789  he  became  Vice-President  of  the  T'nited 
States,  and  about  that  time  identified  himself  with  the  Fed- 
eral party,  by  which  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  in  1792. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States,  receiving  seventy-one  electoral  votes,  while  his  com- 
petitor. Thomas  Jefferson,  received  sixty-eight  votes.  He 
sympathized  with  the  anti-Gallican  party,  and  pursued  the 
policy  of  neutrality  between  France  and  England.  In- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  the  French  Directory,  which  in- 
terfered with  the  maritime  interests  of  the  Americans,  ho 
sent  Mr.  Murray  as  minister  to  France  early  in  1799.  in 
order  to  avert  a  war.     This  act  gave  much  offence  to  the 


Federalists,  and  broke  the  unity  of  that  party.  Among  the 
unpopular  measures  for  which  Mr.  Adams  was  held  respon- 
sible were  tlic  Alien  law  and  the  Sedition  law.  In  1800 
he  was  the  Federal  candidate  for  the  oftice  of  President,  but 
he  was  not  cordially  supported  by  den.  Hamilton,  the 
favorite  leader  of  his  party.  Receiving  sixty-five  electoral 
votes,  he  was  defeated  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  received 
seventy-three  V(»tes. 

Mr.  Adams  then  retired  from  public  life  to  his  large  estate 
at  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  gave  bis  attention  partly  to  agricul- 
ture. The  general  neglect  and  odium  which  ho  experienced 
were  at  last  compensated  by  the  election  of  his  son  John 
Quincy  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Ho  died  on 
the  4th  of  July.  lS20.on  the  same  day  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  (Monroe  being  the  third)  have  died  on  that 
anniversary.  J.  Thomas. 

Adams  (Jonv),  LL.D..  eminent  as  a  classical  teacher, 
was  born  in  Canterbury.  Cnnn..  Sept.  IS.  1772.  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1795.  After  presiding  over  Plain- 
field  Academy,  and  Bacon  Academy  in  Colchester,  Conn., 
he  was  ma<le  jirincipal  of  Phillijjs  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
May,  1 810,  resigned  that  position  after  great  success  in  183S, 
and'  died  April  24.  186;i.  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Upham  and 
many  other  (iistinguished  scholars  and  philanthropists  were 
among  his  pupils  at  Andover. 

Adams  (Jnnx  Coron),  an  English  astronomer,  born  in 
Cornwall  June  5,  IS19.was  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1841 
he  began  to  search  for  the  causes  of  the  irregularities  in  the 
motion  of  Uranus.  He  ascertained  that  they  were  caused 
by  the  attraction  of  a  planet  then  nnknown.  and  thus  par- 
takes with  Lcverrier  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune, 
for  which  he  received  the  Copley  medal  in  1848.  He  be- 
came Lowndean  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge  in 
1858. 

Adams  (John  Qi'incy).  the  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Braintrce,  Mass.,  on  the  1 1th  of 
July,  1707.  He  was  eldest  son  of  President  John  Adams 
and  bis  wife.  Abigail  Smith,  who  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  Quincy.  In  1778  he  was  jdaced  at  a  school  in 
Paris,  and  in  1780  passed  to  the  University  of  Leyden. 
He  returned  homo  in  17>^5.  and  finished  his  eilucation  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  grailuated  in  17S8,  after  winch 
he  stu'licd  law  with  Theopliilus  Parsons,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1791.  Having  gained  distinction  by  some 
political  essays,  ho  was  appointed  minister  to  The  Hague 
in  1794.  In  1707  he  married  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  and  in  the  s.ame  year  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Berlin,  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  1801,  when  the  Re- 
publicans obtained  power. 

He  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  Federalists 
in  1803,  hut  voted  for  Jefferson's  embargo  in  1807.  and 
thus  separatetl  himself  from  the  Federal  ])arty,  and  lost  his 
scat  in  the  Senate  in  1808.  Before  this  date  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  public  speaker,  and  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Harvard  College  (1805).  In  1809 
he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners that  negotiated  the  trcatv  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  signed  Dec.  24.  1S14.  and  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  the  court  of  St.  Jumcs  in  1815.  In  1817  he  became 
secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  jMonroe,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  remaineil  eight  years.  In  1S24  four  candidates  for 
the  presidency  wore  presented — .Tohn  Q.  Adams.  Andrew 
Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  and  AVilHam  II.  Crawford — all  of 
whom  professecl  to  be  Democrats.  Mr.  Adams  received 
eighty-four  electoral  votes,  .Tackson  ninety-nine.  Crawford 
forty-one.  and  Clay  thirty-seven.  As  neither  had  the  re- 
quisite majority,  the  electicni  devolved  on  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  chose  i\Ir.  Adams.  This  result  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay,  anil  when  Mr.  Adams 
nominateil  him  as  secretary  of  state,  the  friends  of  .Tack- 
son accused  Adams  and  Clay  of  "  bargain  and  c»>rru]ilion," 
hut  the  charge  is  not  generally  credited.  His  administra- 
tion was  opposed  by  a  powerful  party,  formed  by  a  coa- 
lition of  the  Jacksonians  witli  the  friends  of  Crawford. 
This  party  had  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress, 
and,  uniting  on  General  Jackson  as  their  candidate,  tri- 
umphed in  the  election  of  1828.  when  Mr.  Adams  received 
only  eighty-three  electoral  votes  out  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty. one.  which  was  the  whole  number. 

In  18;;0  ho  was  chosen  by  the  voters  of  his  native  dis- 
trict to  represent  them  in  Congress,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  application  to  business,  his  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  petition,  and  his  resolute  opposition  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  encroachments  of  the  slave- 
power.  '*  With  unwavering  firmness,"  says  W.  H.  Seward, 
*'  against  a  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition,  exasperated 
to  the  highest  piitch  by  his  pertinacity — amidst  a  perfect 
tempest  of  vituperation  and  abuse — he  persevered  in  pre- 
senting these  petitions  [against  slavery]  one  by  one,  to  the 
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amount  sometimes  of  two  hundred  in  a  day."  He  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  same  district  in  Congress  for  seven- 
teen years,  during  whifh  lie  maintained  a  position  inde- 
pendent of  ]iart.v.  He  was  seized  with  paralysis  in  the 
Capitol  on  the  21st  of  Feb.,  1S48,  and  died  on  the  23ii 
of  that  month.  In  religion  he  was  a  Unitarian.  Ho  left 
many  writings  in  prose  and  verse,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  also  a  voluminous  diary  of  his  public  life.  Ho 
had  an  only  surviving  son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  noticed 
above.  J-  Thomas. 

Adams  (.Toiin  Qiuncy),  a  grandson  of  tho  preceding, 
and  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Boston,  Mass..  Sept.  22,  ISI!.".  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1S5H.  ile  was  tho  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  in  1S67  and  1868,  but  was  both 
times  defeated.  He  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  vice-pres- 
idency in  1872,  on  the  ticket  with  Charles  O'Conor. 

Adams  (Jcmx  R.),  D.  D.,  born  in  Plainfield,  Conn., 
graduated  at  Y.ale  College  in  1821,  was  three  years  a 
teacher  in  I'hillips  Academy,  .\nduver,  Mass.,  was  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  minister  in  various  towns  of 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine; 
was  chaplain  during  the  civil  war  in  the  5th  Maine  and 
121st  New  York  regiments.  For  his  services  he  received 
public  acknowledgments  from  the  governor  of  Maine.  Died 
April  30,  1SG6,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  aged  sixty-four. 

Adams  (Julius  W.).     See  Appendix. 

Adams  (NEHEjiiAn),  D.  B.,  an  American  theologian, 
was  born  at  S.alem,  Mass.,  Feb.  HI,  1806,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1826,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1829.  He  first  settled  at  Cambridge  in  1829,  and  in  1834 
became  pastor  of  the  Essex  street  ehurtdi  in  Boston.  He 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  1870.  He  published  several  the- 
ological and  other  works,  and  a  "South-side  View  of  Sla- 
very" (1854),  which  was  severely  condemned  by  tho  oppo- 
nents of  slavery.  He  had  a  high  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship and  pulpit  eloquence.     D.  Oct.  6,  1878. 

Adams  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  American  patriot  and 
orator,  born  in  Boston  Sept.  27,  1722,  was  a  second  cousin 
of  President  .John  Adams.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1740,  and  became  a  merchant,  but  was  not  success- 
ful in  that  business,  which  he  soon  abandoned.  In  1765  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  Boston  in  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
cournge,  energy,  and  oratorical  talents,  and  acquired  great 
influence.  Before  the  Revolution  ho  was  an  unflinching 
advocate  of  the  popular  cause,  and  took  such  an  active 
part  ii]  political  meetings  that  he  was  one  of  tho  two  lead- 
ing patriots  who  were  excepted  from  a  general  pardon  of- 
fered in  1775.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  in  Sept.,  1774,  and  he  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  in  1776.  He  rem.aiued  in  Con- 
gress about  eight  years,  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  senate 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  conven- 
tion which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788.  His 
Solitical  affinities  connected  him  with  the  Republican  (or 
effersonian)  party.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1794,  was  re-elected  twice,  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  in  1797.  Having  survived  his  only  son,  he  died  in 
Oct.,  I80o.  In  religion  he  was  a  decided  Calvinist.  In  tho 
letters  and  other  writings  of  John  Adams  occur  several  pas- 
sages wliich  express  a  high  opinion  of  the  talents  and 
merits  of  Samuel  Adams,  in  whose  productions  be  says 
may  be  found  "  specimens  of  a  nervous  simplicity  of  rea- 
soning and  eloquence  that  have  never  been  rivalled  in 
America."  (See  \V.  V.  Wells's  "Life  and  Public  Services 
of  Samuel  Adams,"  3  vols.  8vo,  1805.) 

Adams  (Seth),  a  brother  of  Isaac  Adams,  tho  inventor, 
was  born  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  April  13,  1807,  has  been  for 
many  years  associated  with  his  brother  in  tho  manufac- 
ture of  the  Adams  printing-press,  and  since  1849  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in  sugar-refining  in  Boston,  Mass. 
He  has  given  considerable  sums  of  money  to  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. 

Adams  (William),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  son  of  John  Adams 
(priru'ipal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover),  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  divine,  born  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  25, 
1807,  graduated  at  Y'ale  College  1827,  and  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary  1830.  Ho  was  ordained  at  Brighton, 
Mass.,  Feb.,  1831,  settled  over  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  Y'ork  City,  Nov.,  1834,  and  over  the  newly- 
formeil  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  church,  Feb.,  1853. 
An  acknowledged  leader  in  the  New  School  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  took  a  prominent  juirt  in  tho  re- 
union of  the  two  branches  in  1S70.  He  has  published 
nniny  sermons,  addresses,  and  articles  in  reviews,  besides 
the  folliiwing  volumes:  "Tho  Three  Oardcns — Eden,  Geth- 
scmane,  and  Paradise,  or  Man's  Ruin,  Redeniplion,  and 
Restoration,"    1850;    "Thanksgiving:    Memories   of    tho 


Day,  and  Helps  to  the  Habit,"  1S67  ;  "  Conversations  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  Representative  Men,"  1868.  In  1873  he 
was  chosen  president  and  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  tho 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y.     D.  Aug.  31,  1880. 

Adams  (William  T.),  a  popular  American  writer, 
known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Oliveh  Optic,  born  in 
Medway.  Mass.,  July  30,  1822,  has  published  numerous 
works  for  children.  Among  these  may  be  named  "  The 
Biverdale  Series"  and  "Young  America  Scries."  His 
journal,  entitled  "Our  Boys  and  Girls,"  founded  in  1867 
as  a  weekly,  and  sub.sequcutly  published  as  a  monthly,  has 
obtained  a  large  cireul.ation. 

Adams  Centre,  a  post-village  of  Adams  township, 
Jcilcrson  co.,  N.  \. 
Adam's  Creek,  a  twp.  of  Craven  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1352. 
Ad'amson  (Joiix),  an  English  author,  born  in  17S7. 
Ho  wrote  a  "Memoir  of  Camoeus"  ( 1820  i  anil  "Tho  His- 
tory, Antiquities,  and  Literature  of  Portugal"  (2  vols., 
1842-40).     Died  in  1855. 

Adam's  Peak,  a  mountain  in  Ceylon  in  lat.  C>°  52'  N., 
Ion.  80°  32'  E.,  wliioh  has  a  height  of"  about  7000  feet.  It 
is  considered  by  tho  Booddhists  as  tho  holy  centre  of  tho 
world.  A  temple  is  situated  on  the  highest  portion  of  tho 
peak,  under  which  the  footprints  of  Booddha  and  Sripa- 
dam  (i.  c.  "  luck")  arc  said  to  bo  seen.  Booddha  is  said  to 
have  left  those  traces  upon  his  last  visit  to  tlio  earth.  The 
Brahmans  and  Mohammedans  also  consider  it  a  holy 
mountain — the  former,  because  they  consider  Booddha  as 
an  avatar  (incarnation)  of  Vishnoo ;  tho  latter,  because 
they  ascribe  the  footprints  to  Adam,  who  is  said  to  have 
here  mourned  for  1000  years  his  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
standing  on  one  foot. 

Ad'amsthal,  a  village  of  Moravia,  Austria,  9  miles  N. 
of  Brilnn.  In  the  neighborhood  is  tho  curious  calcareous 
cavern  Rcgciskala,  which  l)elongs  to  the  large  system  of 
caverns  which  is  found  to  the  N.  of  Briinn.  Adanisthal  is 
growing  considerably,  and  is  much  visited  by  tourists. 

Ad'amstoivn,  a  post-borough  of  Lancaster  co..  Pa. 
Pop.  431. 
AdamsviHc,  a  twp.  of  Marlboro'  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1407. 
Ada'na,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  river  Sihoon,  .about 
20  miles  from  the  sea  and  18  miles  E.  of  Tarsus.  It  has 
some  trade  in  grain,  wine,  cotton,  etc.  Here  aro  interest- 
ing ancient  remains.     Pop.  estimated  at  25,000. 

Adanson  (Michel),  a  celebrated  French  naturalist, 
born  at  Aix  April  7,  1727,  was  educated  at  tho  college  of 
Plessis.  He  went  to  Senegal  in  1748  to  explore  the  natural 
history  of  that  region,  ia  which  he  passed  five  years  in  his 
arduous  and  dangerous  enterprise,  and  collected  an  im- 
mense number  of  animals  and  plants.  He  published,  after 
his  return,  a  "  N,atur.al  History  of  Senegal"  (1757),  and 
"The  Families  of  Plants"  (1763),  in  which  he  opposed  the 
artificial  system  of  Linnasus.  In  1759  ho  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  expended  the 
labor  of  several  years  on  an  encycIop:vdia  entitled  "The 
Universal  Order  of  Nature,"  which  he  left  in  manuscript, 
perhaps  unfinished.  A  part  of  his  mature  life  was  passed 
in  extreme  poverty,  but  he  afterwards  received  a  pen- 
sion from  the  state.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  but  eccentric 
character,  and  was  regarded  as  a  naturalist  of  the  first 
order  by  Cuvier,  who  composed  a  eulogy  on  him.  Died 
Aug.  3,  1806. 
Adanso'nia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 

Sterculiftcese,  was  named 

in  honor  of  the  great 
naturalist.  M.  Adanson. 
The  Afl<iiin(/)titi  flit/ila'- 
/'(,  or  baobab,  is  found 
in  tropical  Africa,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  the  world.  It  does  not 
grow  very  high,  but  its 
trunk  is  often  more  than 
twenty  feet  in  di.ameter. 
The  fruit  of  the  baobab 
is  called  monkey-bread. 
By  a  loose  and  vague 
over-estimate,  some  of 
these  trees  have  been  said  to  be  5000  years  old. 

A'dar,  the  name  of  the  sixth  month  in  tho  civil  year 
of  the  .lews,  which  included  part  of  February  and  March. 
Ad'da  (anc.  Ad'dtin),  a  river  of  Northern  Italy,  ri.sc3 
in  the  Valtellina,  among  tho  Rh.Ttian  Alps,  and  enters 
Lake  Como.  which  is  an  expansion  of  this  river.  After 
issuing  from  that  lake  it  flows  nearly  southward  thnuigh 
LombarJy,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Po  7  miles  above 
Cremona.     Length  of  river  and  lake,  about  130  miles. 
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ADDAX— ADELUNG. 


Ad'daXf  the  O'ryx  (or  Ad'dax)  naaomavula'tus  of  tho 
n:»t»niHsts.  is  a  lar^o  anto- 
lupc  found  in  Nubia,  Kor- 
ili»frin,  and  other  jiarts  of 
Noithern  or  North  Cen- 
tral Africa.  Its  bmad 
sjireading  hoofs  enable  the 
niiinial  to  obtain  a  firm 
fuothuM  upon  tho  dry  and 
yii'lding  sand,  its  horns, 
which  aro  from  three  to 
four  feet  long,  are  beauti- 
fully twi.-itcd  into  a  spiral, 
having  two  turns  and  a 
half.  Tho  general  color 
of  the   addax    is   a   milk-  ' 

white,  but  there  is  a  black 

patch  of  hair  on  the  fore-  -^m  'a.v. 

head,  and    it    has    a    dark 

brown   mane,  with  more  or  less  of   reddi?h-brown  mixed 
with  gray  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  part  of  tho  back. 

Airdcr^  a  common  name  of  tho  viper,  or  of  any  venom- 
ous serpent  belonging  to  the  family  Vii)eridno.  Tho  name 
is  popularly  applied  to  several  non-venomous  snakes. 

Ad'dillt^ton,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Ontario,  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  has  an  area  of  576 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Napance  Kiver.  and 
contains  several  small  lakes.  Among  tho  staple  produc- 
tions aro  lumber  and  wool.  Capital,  Bath.  Pop.  in  1S71, 
21,312. 

Ad'dison,  a  county  in  tho  W.  part  of  Vermont.  Area, 
750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  drained  by  Otter  Creek.  The  surface  in  the  E. 
is  mountainous,  but  the  soil  near  the  lake  is  level  and  fer- 
tile. Quarries  of  white  and  variegated  marble  are  worked 
in  this  county,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Rutland  and 
IJurlington  R.  K.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  hay  are  pro- 
duced, and  lumber,  cooperage,  saddlery,  carriages,  etc.  are 
manufactured.     Capital,  Middlebury.     Pop.  23,484. 

Addison,  a  jiost-township  of  Bu  Page  co.,  III.  Pop. 
1613.     It  is  the  scat  of  a  teachers'  seminary. 

Addison,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.  .Pop.  2677. 

Addison,  a  township  of  Washington  co..  Me.    P.  1201. 

Addison,  a  township  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1063. 

Addison,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Steuben  co., 
N.  Y.  The  village  contains  many  important  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  and  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition. 
It  has  one  weekly  paper.      Pop.  221S. 

G.  II.  Mollis.  Ed.  "Advertiser." 

Addison,  a  post-township  of  Gallia  co.,  0.     Pop.  1340. 

Addison,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1456. 

Addison,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.     P.  911. 

Addison,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Wis. 
Poj).  1833. 

Ad'dison  fJosKpn),  an  English  humorist, moralist,  and 
author  of  great  merit  and  celebrity,  was  born  at  Milston, 
near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1672.  He 
was  a  son  of  Lancelot  Addi?on.  In  16S7  he  entered  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  from  which  he  passed  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege in  1689.  He  became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  as 
a  writer  of  Latin  verse  probably  exeellecl  all  his  contem- 
poraries. At  an  early  age  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  ami 
patronage  of  Drydeu,  Lord  Somers,  and  Montagu  (Lord 
Halifax),  the  last  of  whom  persuaded  him  to  enlist  as  a 
Whig  in  the  civil  service  of  the  state.  Having  in  1699  re- 
ceived a  ])ension  of  £300,  he  visited  France  and  Italy,  and 
wrote  a  charming  "  Letter  from  Italy,"  in  verse,  addressed 
to  Lord  Halifax  (1701).  He  lost  his  pension  on  the  death 
of  William  III.  (1702),  and  returned  home  in  1703.  His 
next  work  was  *'  The  Campaign,"  a  poem  on  the  battle  of 
RIenheim  (17041,  which  was  greatly  admired,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  office  of  commissioner  of  ap]ioals.  He 
afterwards  produceil  his  interesting  "  Travels  in  Italy,"  and 
"  Rosamond,"  an  ojiera.  He  was  appointed  under-secrctary 
of  state  in  1706.  au'l  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1708. 
His  diffidence  disqualified  him  for  public  speaking,  but  this 
defect  was  compensated  by  his  success  as  a  political  writer. 
He  became  in  1709  secretary  to  Lord  Wharton,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  contributed  to  the  "  Tatler,"  of  which 
his  friend  Richard  Steele  was  the  editor. 

On  the  1st  of  Mar..  1711,  Addison  and  Steele  began  to 
issue  daily  *'  The  Spectator,"  the  most  elegant  and  famous 
periodical  and  miscellany  that  ever  appeared  in  England. 
Addison  wrote  the  best  of  the  essays,  which  form  an  epoch 
in  literary  history  and  have  exerted  a  powerful  and  salutary 
moral  influence.  Among  his  literary  merits  are  grace  and 
propriety  of  diction,  elegant  taste,  genial  philosophy,  and 


inimitable  humor.  "  As  an  observer  of  life,  of  manners,  of 
all  the  shades  of  human  character,"  says  Macuulay,  "ho 
stands  in  the  first  class." 

"The  Spectator"  ceased  to  appear  daily  in  Bee.,  1712. 
but  was  revived  as  a  tri-weokly  paper  in  1714.  Among  his 
other  works  are  the  tragedy  of  "  Cato  "  (1713),  which  was 
received  with  great  applause,  an  ingenious  "Dialogue  on 
Medals,"  and  a  series  of  able  political  papers  called  "  The 
Freeholiler"  (1715).  In  1716  he  married  the  proud  and 
uncongenial  countess-dowager  of  Warwick,  and  early  in 
1717  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  He  resigned  ihis 
office  in  1718,  and  died  June  17,  1719.  leaving  only  one 
child,  a  daughter.  His  marriage  appears  not  to  have  been 
happy.  Addison  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  wit  and 
colloquial  jiowers.  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  who  had  con- 
versed with  the  most  eminent  wits,  pronounced  him  "  the 
best  company  in  the  world."  "His  humanity,"  says  Ma- 
caulay.  "is  without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  The 
highest  proof  of  human  virtue  is  to  jiossess  boundless  power 
withimt  abusing  it.  No  kind  of  power  is  more  formidable 
than  the  power  of  making  men  ridienlous;  and  that  power 
Addison  possessed  in  boundless  measure.  But  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find,  in  all  the  volumes  which 
he  has  left  us,  a  single  taunt  which  can  be  called  ungenerous 
or  unkind."  "Whoever  wishes,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "to 
attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant 
but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
volumes  of  Addison.  .  .  .  He  not  only  made  the  proper  use 
of  wit  himself,  but  taught  it  to  others.  He  has  restored 
virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed. 
This  is  an  elevation  of  literary  character  'above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fame.'"  (See  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  tho 
Poets;"  Macatlav,  "Critical  and  Historical  Essavs;" 
Aiken,  "  The  Life  of  Addison,"  1843.)  J.  Thoma's. 

Addison's  Disease  [named  from  its  discoverer,  the 
late  Dr.  Aildison  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London],  or  Snpra- 
renal  3Ielasnia,  a  rather  rare  disease,  the  most  obvious 
symptom  of  whicli  is  a  gray-black  or  bronze  color  of  the 
skin,  gradually  coming  on.  The  chief  lesion  discovered 
after  death  is  a  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules, the  result  of  a  peculiar  chronic  inflammation.  Pa- 
tients usually  suffer  from  extreme  debility,  depression  of 
spirits,  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  back,  often  accompanied 
by  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  diarrho:'a,  and  grave  nervous  symp- 
toms. No  remedy  is  known,  and  the  disease,  though  care- 
ful nursing  is  extremely  useful,  is  probably  never  cured. 

A'del,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Dallas  co.,  la.,  25 
miles  W.  of  Des  Moines.  One  of  the  best  water-privileges 
in  the  State  is  to  be  found  here.  It  is  the  centre  of  two 
projected  railroads.  The  surrounding  country  is  rolling 
and  highly  productive.  There  are  two  weekly  news]iapers. 
Pop.  711;  of  Adel  township.  1563. 

J.  E.  Williams,  Ed.  "Gazette." 

Ad'elaide,  a  city,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Torrens,  8  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent.  It  was  founded 
in  1836.  The  streets  aro  wide  and  rectangular.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  con- 
tains a  government-house,  an  assay-office,  a  theatre,  ex- 
tensive manufactures,  and  several  banks.  Pop.  in  1871, 
27,208.  Port  Adelaide,  situated  about  6  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  city,  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony.  The 
harbor  admits  vessels  drawing  eighteen  feet  of  water.  It 
has  a  heavy  trade  in  copper,  grain,  and  wool.  Aiielaidc 
is  connected  by  railways  with  Dry  Creek,  Victor  Harbor, 
Gawlertown,  Kapunda,  and  Kooringa. 

AdeTphia  [i".  r.  "brotherhood;"  from  the  Gr.  aSeA^o?, 
a  "brother"],  a  collection  of  the  stamens 
of  a  flower  into  a  bundle.  Linnivus  em- 
ployed this  term  for  those  plants  in  which 
the  st.amens,  instead  of  growing  singly, 
combine  into  one  or  more  parcels  or 
brotherhoods;  thus,  Monadelphia  signified 
stamens  all  connected  into  one  parcel;  Di- 
adelphia,  into  two  parcels,  and  so  on. 

A'delsbei'ST,  a  market-town  of  Carniola, 
Austria.  A  short  distance  from  the  town 
is  the  Adclsberg  lirotto,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  caverns  of  the  world.  It  consists  of  five 
different  parts,  and  is  full  of  beautiful  formntions,  which 
are  partly  suspended  from  the  ceiling  (stalactites),  in  part 
hang  down  upon  the  wall  like  draperies  (incrustations), 
ami  part  arise  from  the  ground  in  the  form  of  obelisks  or 
columns  (stalagmites). 

A'dclnng  (FRiEnniCH),  a  German  philologist,  born  at 
Stettin  Feb.  25,  1768,  became  a  resident  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  preceptor  to  the  grand  duke,  who  was  afterwards  tho 
emjieror  Xieholas.  He  wrote  on  the  Sanscrit  language  and 
literature.     Died  Jan.  30,  1S43. 


Adelphia. 
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Adclung  {JoHANS  Christoph),  an  eminent  philologist, 
nn  uncle  of  the  prfoeding,  born  in  Pomerauia  Aug.  8,  1732. 
His  reputation  is  fuunileJ  chiefly  on  his  "Attempt  at  a 
Complete  (Iranimatieo-Critical  Dictionary  of  the  (termaa 
Language"  (*'Versuch  eines  volIstUmligen  graminatisch- 
kritischca  "Worterbuehes  der  Ilochtleutschen  Mumlart," 
177J-8fi).  This  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  Or.  John- 
son's Itietionary  in  definitions  and  etymology.  Among  his 
other  works  is  one  on  language,  entitled  "  Mithridatcs  oder 
allgemeiuo  Sprachen-Kunde."  Died  at  Dresden  Sept.  10, 
ISUC. 

A'ilen^  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  is  on  the  Gulf 
of  Alien,  at  Cape  Aden,  in  hit.  12°  40'  lo"  N..  h>n.  4'^°  10' 
E.  It  was  a  magnificent  emporium  iu  the  Middle  Ages, 
and,  being  favorably  situated  near  the  entrance  of  tho  Red 
Sea,  was  tho  chief  mart  of  the  products  of  Asia.  From 
these  advantages,  and  its  climate,  rendered  cuol  and  de- 
lightful by  tho  sea-breeze  (altliougli  fliu  rn[i;ged  volcanic 
hills  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  witliout  a  particle  of 
vegetation,  make  it  anything  but  attractive  in  ajipcar- 
ance),  it  was  named,  after  the  Oriental  manner,  Aden  (/.  c 
''Eden").  The  British  obtained  post-ession  of  it  in  IS.'iU. 
since  which  time  the  population  and  trade  of  the  phicc 
have  rapidly  increased.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  a  dry  and 
healthy  climate,  and  one  of  the  most  inijiortant  and  ad- 
vantageous positions  on  the  route  from  Europe  to  India, 
whether  by  the  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Sucii,  or  by  ! 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Ked  Sea.  Aden  resembles  Gib- 
raltar in  its  position  on  a  rocky  promontory  and  in  its 
military  importance;  it  has  been  strongly  fortified  by  the 
British.  Its  area  is  about  19  square  milci-".  The  exports 
in  1.S71-72  were  £SS5,U11),  and  imports  £1.404.109.  Tho 
population,  which  in  1S38  was  not  over  1000,  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  20,(100  to  50,000. 

Aden,  Cape,  a  rorky  promontory  at  tho  S.  extremity 
of  Arabia,  adjoining  the  town  of  Aden,  rises  to  t!ie  height 
of  !77t)  feet.  It  is  joined  to  tho  mainland  by  a  low  sandy 
isthmus  less  than  a  mile  wide. 

Aden,  Gulf  of^  that  part  of  tho  sea  lying  between 
Arabia  and  Adel,  and  extending  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  to  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Arabian  ISi-.a.  On  some 
maps  this  is  marked  as  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Length,  about 
500  miles. 

Adept'  [Lat.  adeptns,  from  ndy  "for,"  and  apttm, 
"  fitttsd  "],  a  term  ajiplied  to  a  person  who  is  skilful  or  well 
versed  in  any  art  or  science;  formerly  applied  especially  to 
an  alchemist  who  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  tho 
secret  of  turning  base  metal  into  gold,  or  to  have  found  tho 
philosopher's  stone. 

A'dorn6,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna, 
17  miles  N.  W.  of  Catania.     Top.  in  1861,  12,877. 

A'dersbach  Rocks,  a  remarkable  group  of  high  and 
detached  sandstone  rocks,  near  the  village  of  Adersbaeh, 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Bohemia.  They  present  fantastic 
forms,  an<l  occupy  an  area  of  several  miles  iu  extent.  Ono 
of  the  pinnacles  is  over  200  feet  high. 

Adet  (PiuuRE  Auguste),  a  French  chemist  and  poli- 
tician, born  at  Nevers  in  1763.  He  was  sent  by  the  French 
Directory  as  ambassador  to  tho  Cnited  States  in  17^5,  but 
he  suspended  his  functions  in  1797,  for  the  alleged  reason 
that  the  American  government  had  violated  its  neutrality. 
Died  in  1832. 

Adiic'sion  [Lat.  adhc^aio,  from  arl,  "to,"  and  hre'reOf 
ha-/nnui,  to  "stick"],  the  attractive  force  which  causes  the 
smooth  surfaces  of  two  substances  to  adhere  together,  or 
which  causes  a  fluid  and  solid  to  unite.  Tho  amount  of 
adhesirjn  between  solid  surfaces  is  measured  best  by  tho 
adhesion  balance  of  J.  J.  von  Preehtl.  Capillary  attrac- 
tion is  an  instance  and  particular  manifestation  of  adhe- 
sion. 

Adhesion,  a  term  used  in  botany  to  denote  (bo  union  of 
contiguous  parts,  as  when  tho  petals  a<ihere  and  form  a 
uionopotalous  corolla;  tho  calyx  ot'tcn  adheres  to  the  ovary, 
and  then  seems  as  if  it  grew  from  tlic  apex  of  it.  This 
tendency  oauses  great  diversity  of  ai)pearance  in  tho  organs 
of  plants. 

Adiaph'orites  [from  the  Or.  aSio^opo?,  "  indifferent  "], 
a  nanu'  given  to  I\Ielanchthon.  anil  those  wlio  ngreed  with 
him  in  sul>niitting.  in  things  indift'erent.  to  an  imperial  edict. 
A\'hen  Charles  \'.  in  lolS  issued  an  edict  calleil  the  Interim, 
relating  to  disputed  religious  doctrines,  tho  Protestants  bo- 
ramo  involved  in  a  controversy  in  which  this  uamo  origt- 
n  11  ted. 

Ad'iRe  [Lat.  Afl/eHtfi],  a  river  in  Italy,  rises  among  tho 
AI])S  in  tho  Tyrol,  where  it  is  called  the  Etsch.  Flowing 
southwarii,  it  jmsses  by  Trent,  and  enters  Lombardy.  After 
passing  by  \'^erona.  it  iiows  nearly  soulli-easlward,  nrn\  falls 
into  tho  (iulf  of  Venice  about  Ei  miles  N.  E.  of  Adria.  It 
is  a  rapid  stream,  about  220   milfs   long.      It  is  navigable 


from  its  mouth  to  Trent,  but  the  velocity  of  the  current 

impedes  navigation. 

Ad'ipocere  [Lat.  adipocc'ra,  from  ad'epn  (gen.  ad'ipit)^ 
"fat,"  and  cc'ra,  "wax"],  a  substance  which  results  from 
tho  decomposition  of  animal  bodies,  and  resembles  sperma- 
ceti, or  a  mixture  of  wax  and  fat.  Human  bodies  buried 
iu  wet  ground  are  often  reduced  to  this  condition. 

Ad'ipose  [Lat.  adipt/sun,  from  nd'cpn  (gen.  ffd'ipia), 
"fat"],  of  tho  nature  of  fat.  fatty.  Adipose  tissue  is  an 
animal  membrane  whicli  contains  the  fatty  matter.  It 
presents  an  aggregation  of  very  small  spherical  pouches  or 
vesicles  filled  with  fat  or  oil.  This  tissue  is  organized  and 
vital,  but  the  fat  is  not. 

Adiron'dac  Mountains,  a  group  of  mountains,  the 
highest  iu  the  .State  of  New  York,  occupy  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Hamilton,  Essex,  Franklin,  and  Clinton,  and 
are  in  the  X.  K.  part  of  the  State.  Tho  highest  summit, 
Mount  Marcy,  which  is  in  Essex,  county,  is  o.'i70  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  These  mountains,  iioing  of  primitive 
formation,  are  remarkable  for  grand  and  picturesque  sce- 
nery. They  are  covered  with  forests  of  maple,  ash,  beech, 
pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  and  other  trees,  and  abound  in  game. 
A  numVier  of  lakes  occur  among  the  Adirondacs,  which  are 
also  drained  by  the  Saranac  and  Ausable  rivers.  Tho  Ad- 
irondacs are  a  favorite  resort  for  summer  recreation.  Tho 
waters  abound  in  trout,  and  deer  and  other  game  is  to  bo 
found  in  tho  forests.  Iron  ore  and  lumber  arc  obtained 
here. 

Adiroudac,  a  former  village  of  Newcomb  township, 
Essex  CO.,  N.  Y.,  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  100  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Albany.  Here  are  rich 
beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  and  several  iron-works,  now 
abandoned.  Tho  village  was  near  Lake  Sandford,  which 
is  11  miles  long  and  is  navigable. 

Ad'it  [Lat.  ad'itiis,  from  nd,  "to,"  and  c'o,  i'tinn,  to 
"go"],  a  horizontal  jiassage  and  entrance  into  a  mine,  de- 
signed partly  to  drain  water  from  it.  Adits  occur  chiefly 
in  mountainous  regions,  and  are  sometimes  several  miles 
long. 

Adja'cent  Angle,  an  angle  contiguous  to  another,  so 
that  (»ne  side  is  common  to  both  angles. 

Adjective  [Lat.  udjcvtwum,  from  ad,  "to,"  and  jcdu, 
Jactitm,  to  "cast,"  to  "put"],  in  grammar,  the  name  of  a 
class  of  words  which  are  joined  to  nouns,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify the  general  ideas  expressed  by  the  nouns. 

Adjourn'ment,  a  term  applied  to  tho  postponement 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  or  of  cither  house 
of  the  British  Parliament,  from  one  time  to  another  speci- 
fied time.  It  diSers  from  prorogation,  which  is  an  act  of 
royal  authority,  whereas  the  power  of  adjournment  is 
vested  in  each  house  respectively. 

Ad'jutant  [Lat.  adju'tauK,  U-oin  adJn'tn,io  "assist"], 
the  title  of  a  military  otRcer  who  assists  the  superior  officer 
of  an  army,  regiment,  etc.  Ho  carries  orders  from  the 
chief  to  the  subordinate  officers,  and  collects  the  reports 
which  aro  made  by  the  latter  to  the  former.  He  inspects 
escorts  and  guards,  keeps  the  journal  or  aceount-book  of 
the  regiment  or  division,  and  acts  as  secretary  to  his  chief. 
In  the  U.  S.  a  regimental  adjutant  ranks  as  first  lieutenant. 

Adjutant  {('ico'nitt  ar'</af<i),  an  East  Indian  bird,  al- 
lied to  the  stork,  is  calletl  argala  by  the  natives.  It  is 
about  five  feet  high,  has  long  legs  and  an  enormous  bill, 
and  can  swallow  a  cat  or  a  small  leg  of  mutton  with  the 
greatest  facility.  It  is  very  useful  as  a  scavenger,  clean- 
sing tho  streets  and  public  squares  of  various  ofl"al  and 
deail  animals.  The  famous  marabou  feathers  are  obtained 
from  the  adjutant  and  a  kindred  species,  the  marabou 
(marabout)  of  Africa. 

Adjutant-General,  the  principal  organ  of  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  in  publishing  orders.  The  same  organ 
of  the  commander  of  a  division,  brigade,  geographical  di- 
vision, or  department  is  styled  assistant  adjutant-generaL 
The  laws  of  the  V.  S.,  however,  provide  for  hut  one  ailju- 
tant-geueral.  with  tho  rank  of  brigadier-general  (colonel 
after  vacation  of  oftice  ly  present  incumbent),  made  by 
regulations  chief  of  a  bureau  of  the  war  department,  and 
charged  with  the  I'eoruitlng  service,  rec<irds.  returns,  etc.  : 
two  assistant  adjutants-general,  with  the  rank  of  coUmcl ; 
four  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  eohmel ;  and  thirteen  wiih 
the  rank  of  major.  The  bureau  duties  of  adjutants-gt-n- 
eral  and  assistants  are — publishing  orders  in  writing;  mak- 
ing up  written  instructions,  ami  triinsmitting  them;  recep- 
tion of  rejiorts  and  returns;  disposing  of  them;  forming 
tables  showing  tho  state  and  position  of  corps;  regulating 
details  of  service;  corresponding  with  tho  administrative 
departments  relative  to  the  wants  of  troojis;  corresponding 
with  the  corps,  detatdiments.  or  individual  ofiieers  serving 
under  the  orders  of  tbe  same  commander;  and  tho  method- 
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ioal  arrangement  and  care  of  the  records  and  papers  of  his 
office.  The  active  duties  of  adjutants-general  consist  in 
estttblisbiug  camps  :  visiting  guards  and  outposts  :  muster- 
ing and  iuspcc:ing  troops:  inspecting  guurds  and  dctach- 
mcntfl:  forming  parades  and  lines  ot  battk-:  the  conduct 
and  control  of  deserters  and  prisoners;  making  reconnais- 
sances: and  in  general  discharging  such  other  active  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  tlu-m. 

Aiut  TANT-tiENEitAL  of  a  State.    See  Militia. 

Ad  La'tus  (i'.  e.  "at  the  side,"  implying  readiness  to 
assist),  a  term  applied  to  persons  sent,  as  aids,  with  an  am- 
bassador, especially  wlicu  the  latter  is  unable  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  ordered.  In  Austria 
the  term  is  applied  to  generals  who  are  given  as  aids  to  the 
comman'lant  of  an  army  corps  or  province. 

Ad'ItT  (trKOKG  J.),  Ph.  D..  a  German  philologist,  born 
at  Lcipsic  in  1S21,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1833.  lie  was  for 
some  time  professor  of  German  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  He  wrote  several  German  and  Latin  school  man- 
uals, and  an  excellent  German  and  English  dictionary. 
l>ied  in  New  York  Aug.  24,  18GS. 

Ad'lerberg  (Vladimir  Fkodorovitch),  Count,  a  Rus- 
sian general  and  minister  of  state,  born  in  17y3,  served  in 
ihecampiiigns  of  Isl^-U,  was  major-general  in  the  Turkish 
campaign  of  iS28.  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
ls:i.1.  He  also  held  the  positions  of  general  director  of  the 
mails,  minister  of  the  imperial  house,  and  chancellor  of  the 
Russian  orders.  Of  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Nicholas  are 
both  lieutenants-general  and  a-ljutanls-geueral  to  the  em- 
peror. Nicholas  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Fin- 
land in  ISfiti. 

Ad'lercreutz  (Carl  Johan),  CorsT,  a  Swedish  gen- 
eral, born  April  27,  1757,  served  against  Russia  in  1788, 
and  in  the  Finnish  war  of  1808.  On  Mar.  13,  18U9,  in  con- 
sequence of  several  unpopular  actions  of  the  king,  Gus- 
tavus  IV.,  he  arresteil  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  jicopie, 
which  act  gained  him  great  popularity.  Died  Aug.  21, 
1816. 

Ad'Icr  Sal'vius  (Joran),  a  celebrated  Swedish  ambas- 
sador and  diplomatist,  was  born  in  .Strengniis,  t^weden,  in 
]yji>,  and  died  at  Stockholm  in  1G52.  He  was  sent  by  Gus- 
tavus  Ailolphus  on  various  missions  of  importance,  and 
during  the  Thirty  Y'cars'  war  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  that  monarch.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace 
he  returned  to  Sweden,  and  was  created  a  councillor  and 
baron.  Throughout  his  life  a  firm  friendship  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  celebrated  chancellor  Oxensticrn. 

Ad'lcrsparre  (GeorgeI.  Count,  a  Swedish  officer  and 
statcsmun.  born  Mar.  28,  1760,  took  part  in  the  wars  of 
178S  and  1808  against  Russia,  and  in  the  deposition  o' 
Oustavus  IV.  He  received  many  indications  of  favor  from 
the  new  king,  but  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
revolution,  because  he  hud  not  gained  as  much  influence 
Bs  he  desired.  He  published  from  1830-33  a  number  of 
secret  documents,  as  well  as  his  correspondence  with  Charles 
XIII.  and  others,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  sentenced 
tu  pay  n  fine.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  publish  these 
documents.     Died  Sept.  23,  1835. 

.\d  Lib'itum  (i'.  e.  "at  (or  according  to)  pleasure"), 
often  employed  by  physicians  in  giving  directions  about 
taking  some  harmless  medicine:  also  used  in  music  to  in- 
dicate that  a  certain  part  may  be  played  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  performer. 

Adme'tus  [Gr.  *a5mi7tos],  for  of  Pheres,  who  was  the 
mythical  founder  and  first  king  of  Phera*  in  Thessaly.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  took  a  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  Hunt.  He  won  the  hand  of  Alcestis  by  coming  to 
the  suit  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  boars  and  lions,  that  being 
n  condition  imposed  by  the  bride's  father.  Pclias.  The  god 
Apollo  procured  from  the  Fates  a  grant  that  .\dmetus  might 
be  exempt  from  death  if  his  father,  mother,  or  wife  should 
die  for  him.  The  touching  story  of  Alcestis  and  her  devo- 
tion, death,  and  restoration  to  life  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

Administra'tion  [from  the  Lat.  art,  "for,"  and  min- 
iitro,  tiiSiiitilratinn,  to  "  l)e  a  servant  "].  This  word  literally 
signifies  "  management "  or  the  conduct  of  business.  It  is 
often  used  to  indicate  the  action  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  government,  as  distinguished  from  the  legislative 
and  judicial.  It  sometimes  is  employed  with  reference  to 
trust  funds,  hut  its  technical  meaning  is  the  management 
or  disposition,  according  to  law,  of  the  personal  estate  of 
an  intestate  or  of  a  testator  having  no  executor.  The 
common-law  distinction  between  heirs  on  the  one  hand  and 
executors  and  administrators  on  the  other,  should  be  noted. 
^Vhcn  an  owner  of  real  estate  died,  his  estate  devolved  upon 
his  heirs,  who  were  persons  related  to  him  by  blood ;  when 
an  owner  of  personal  property  died,  leaving  a  testament  or 
will,  that  branch  of  his  estate  devolved  upon  his  executors, 


if  such  were  named  :  if  there  were  none,  then  upon  admin- 
istrators appointed  by  a  court  of  justice.  Administration 
in  this  seujc  was  in  Knglaud  under  the  control  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  until  1857,  when  it  devolved  upon  a 
newly-created  court  of  ])robate.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  gene- 
rally vested  in  special  tribunals  termed  probate,  or  orjihans', 
or  surrogates'  courts.  By  such  a  court  administration  is 
conferred  on  the  person  or  persons  eutiiled  to  it  by  the 
local  rules  of  law.  It  is  in  general  committed  first  to  the 
widow  or  husband,  then  to  the  chililron.  and  then  to  the 
other  next  of  kin,  in  a  prescribed  order.  The  court  has 
power  of  selection  among  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree. 
These  provisions  are  substantially  copied  from  early  Eng- 
lish statutes.  The  person  thus  entrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration is  called  an  administrator.  The  court  grants  him 
"letters  of  administration"  as  evidence  of  his  authority. 
He  represents  the  deceased.  He  must  make  an  inventory 
of  the  personal  estate,  collect  the  assets,  and  convert  the 
property  into  cash,  pay  the  debts,  render  an  account,  and 
distribute  the  balance  in  his  hands  among  the  persons  en- 
titled to  it.  He  is  a  trustee,  and  under  the  control  of  a 
court  of  equity  as  well  as  of  the  probate  court. 

When  the  deceased  leaves  a  will,  but  there  is  no  executor, 
the  person  to  whom  administration  is  granted  is  termed  an 
administrator  "with  the  will  annexed"  (<■«»)  ttKiumento 
nuHfxo).  In  this  case  the  will  is  to  guide  the  administra- 
tor in  his  duties.  Should  an  administrator  die  before  his 
duties  are  fulfilled,  another  is  appointed  to  perform  the  res- 
idue of  his  functions,  called  "  administrator  //t-  hnu'iH  nnnj* 

While  an  administrator  exercises  full  control  over  the 
personal  estate  of  the  deceased,  his  authority  is  confined 
to  it  unless  it  is  insufficient  to  pay  debts:  in  which  case 
the  probate  court  generally  has  by  statute  the  right  to  di- 
rect him  to  sell  enough  of  the  real  estate  to  satisfy  them. 

Letters  of  administration  confer  no  power  to  bring  ac- 
tions in  foreign  states.  Where  there  are  assets  in  another 
state  or  country,  a  subordinate  or  ancillary  administrator  is 
appointed,  who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  foreign  court, 
and  remits  according  to  its  order  anj'  funds  which  he  may 
receive  to  the  principal  administrator.       T.  W.  Dwight. 

Ad'miral  [Fr.  amira1'\,  the  title  of  a  naval  officer  of  the 
highest  rank,  derived  from  the  Arabic  amir  or  emir,  "com- 
mander." The  English  word  was  formerly  umirul,  as  in 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  Vice-admiral  is  the  title  of  the 
officer  next  in  rank  to  the  admiral;  and  a  rear-admiral  is 
the  third  in  the  scale. 

The  grades  of  rear-admiral  and. commodore  in  the  V.  S. 
navy  were  first  established  by  act  of  July  16, 1802,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  number  of  each. grade  shall  not  exceed  9  rear- 
admirals,  18  commodores,  30  captains,  72  commanders,  144 
lieutenant-commanders,  144  lieutenants,  144  masters,  and 
144  ensigns.  Squadrons  would  be  commanded  by  rear-ad- 
mirals, and  the  individual  vessels  thus  :  First  rates  by  commo- 
dores; second.rates  by  captains:  third  rates  by  commanders; 
fourth  rates  by  lieutenant-commanders.  By  act  of  Congress 
of  Dec.  21,  1864,  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint 
from  the  rear-admirals  one  vice-admiral,  who  shall  be  the 
ranking  officer  in  the  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  and  whose  relative 
rank  with  officers  of  the  army  shall  be  that  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  army.  This  grade  was  created  for  and  bestowed 
upon  Rear- Admiral  Farragut.  By  act  of  July  25, 1866,  it  was 
provided  that  the  number  of  officers  of  each  grade  on  the 
active  list  should  be  1  admiral,  1  vice-admiral,  10  rear-ad- 
mirals, 25  commodores,  50  captains,  90  commanders,  180 
lieutenant-commanders,  180  lieutenants,  160  masters,  160 
ensigns,  and  in  other  grades  the  number  now  allowed  by  law. 
The  rank  of  admiral  thus  created  was  bestowed  upon  Viee- 
Admiral  David  Farragut.  It  is  now  (1 874)  held  by  David D. 
Porter.  A  law  was  passed  at  the  3d  session  of  the  42d  V.  S. 
Congress  abolishing  the  grades  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral 
in  the  navy.  It  provides  that  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
grades  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  shall  not  be  filled  by 
promotion  or  in  any  manner,  and  that  when  the  offices  of 
said  grades  shall  become  vacant,  the  grades  shall  cease  to 
exist.  Revised  i;v  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Ad'miralty  [from  the  word  admiral],  the  tribunal 
which  has  cognizance  of  maritime  causes.  This  court  was 
established  in  England  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and 
was  at  first  held  before  the  lord  high  admiral  or  his  deputy. 
At  present,  admiralty  jurisdiction  is  there  exercised  by  the 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  who  holds  an  instance  or  a  prize 
court  by  means  of  separate  commissions  ;  the  former  being 
the  ordinary  admiralty  court,  and  the  latter  being  a  special 
tribunal  instituted  in  time  of  war  to  take  cognizance  of 
matters  pertaining  to  prizes.  In  the  U.  S,  e.xclusive  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  is  by  the  Constitution 
delegated  to  the  Federal  courts. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  an  unsettled  question  whether  the 
word  as  there  used  had  the  limited  sense  em])loyed  in  the 
early  English  statutes  of  13  and  15  Rich.  II.,  restricting 
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admiralty  jurisdiction,  or  whether  it  had  a  wider  significa- 
tion. The  latter  view  has  finally  prevailed,  principally 
owing  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Justice  Story;  ami  tho 
word  embraces  not  only  cases  occurring  on  tide-waters,  but 
on  navigable  streams  above  tido-water.  including  the  great 
lakes.  It  rests  with  Congress  to  determine  upon  what  court 
the  jurisdiction  shall  be  conferred.  It  has  accordingly  vested 
it  in  the  first  instance  in  the  district  court.  No  distinction 
is  taken  here  between  the  instance  an<l  the  prize  court. 

Admiralty  jurisdiction  is  either  civil  ov  criminal.  Its 
civil  jurisdiction  embraces  cases  of  maritime  contracts 
(such  as  affreightment,  repairs  of  ships,  bottomry  bonds, 
pilotage,  seamen's  wages,  and  salvage),  general  average, 
collision.^,  and  maritime  trespasses  in  general.  Tho  prin- 
ciples and  course  of  practice  of  the  court  in  civil  cases  are 
in  the  main  derived  from  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 

Ailiniralty^  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England ; 
also  the  department  of  the  navy  or  tho  commissioners  who 
control  the  navy.  The  chief  minister  of  marine  in  Great 
Britain  is  styled  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Admiralty  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  tho  Pacific, 
N.  E.of  Papua.  The  largest  is  nearly  60  miles  long,  and  is 
in  hit.  2°  S.,  Ion.  147°  E. 

Adinis'sions  [from  the  Lat.  admitto,  athnhtiiin,  to 
"send  to,"  to  "suffer  one  to  enter"],  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence, are  acknowledgments  or  concessions  by  a  person  of 
the  existence  of  certain  facts.  When  they  relate  to  tho  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  they  are  admissible  in  evidence  against  the 
party  making  them.  They  may  be  made  either  by  a  party 
to  an  action  or  by  some  one  identified  with  him,  as  by  a 
partner.  Tho  admissions  of  an  agent  will  afTect  his  prin- 
cipal. Those  made  by  a  predecessor  in  interest  will  aff'ect 
his  successor.  Thus,  tho  admissions  of  an  ancestor  will 
charge  an  heir.  In  form,  an  admission  may  be  either  di- 
rect or  implied  from  conduct,  or  in  some  inst.ances  even 
from  silence.  The  effect  of  an  admission  is  usually  only  to 
raise  a  presumption  against  tho  party,  which  he  may  rebut ; 
but  some  admissions  are  regarded  as  of  so  high  a  character 
that  the  law  will  not  allow  them  to  he  contradicted.  (See 
EsToi'PF-i.,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwight,  LL.D.) 

Ado'be,  the  name  of  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  which 
bouses  are  built  in  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and  Central 
America.  The  adobe  brick  is  made  of  sandy  loam,  and  the 
bouses  are  usually  only  one  story  high. 

Adol'phus  (or  A'dolph)  or  Nassau  was  elected  em- 
peror of  Germany  in  1292,  as  successor  to  Rudolph  of 
Hiipsburg.  In  1208  the  German  princes  transferred  tho 
imperial  crown  to  Albert,  but  Adolphus  refused  to  abdicate. 
A  war  ensued  between  these  rivals,  and  Adolphus  was  killed 
in  battle  in  July,  129S. 

AdoTphus  Fred'erick,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  and 
king  of  Sweden,  was  born  May  14,  1710.  He  was  elected 
bishop  of  Ijubeck  in  1727,  cmwn-prince  of  Sweden  July  'A, 
174li,  and  became  king  on  April  5,  1751.  Tho  Swedish 
nobles  continued  their  arrogance  under  him  to  the  utmost, 
so  that  at  last  he  threatened  to  resign.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  parliament  revoked  the  restrictions  of  the  royal 
prerogatives.     Died  Feb.  12,  1771. 

AdoTphus  (JoH\),  an  English  historian  and  lawyer, 
bom  in  1766.  Ho  was  noted  for  eloquence,  anil  practised 
with  great  success  in  criminal  causes.  His  defence  of  Thistle- 
wood,  accused  of  treason,  in  1820,  was  highly  commended. 
His  principal  work  is  a  "  History  of  EnglauLl  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  III."  (7  vols.,  1805-45).  Died  July  16, 
1845. 

Ad'onai  [an  ancient  plural  of  Heb.  JlTX, '•  Lord,"  with 
suffix  denoting  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person;  cf.  Fr.  vton- 
sieur],  a  term  applied  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  (Jod. 
Owing  to  tho  veneration  of  tlio  Hebrews  for  the  most  sacred 
name  of  the  Deity,  Jehuvah  (or  Yahveh)  was  not  pronounced 
in  reading  the  Scriptures:  but  Adonai  was  read  instead  of 
it  wherever  it  occurred.  AV^hcn  the  Hebrew  text  camo  to  be 
vocalized,  the  proper  pointing  of  Adonai,  ""jnX,  was  given 
to  nirr  (?  Jehovah),  so  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  tho 
latter  name  luis  been  lost.    (See  Jkhovau.) 

Adon'ic  Verse  is  composed  of  a  dactyl  and  a  spondee 
(or  of  a  dactyl  and  a  trochee).     It  is  speeinlly  ada])ted  to 
lively  poetry,  but  is  seldom  used  alone,  being  generally  com- 
bined with  other  metres.     The  beautiful  and  well-known 
Latin  hymn,  however,  commencing  with 
"  Plauditp  cteli, 
Ividoat  aether,"  etc., 
affords  an  instance  in  which  this  metre  runs  through  the 
whole  piece. 

Ado'nis  [Gr. '.\5to»ii«],  a  youth  who  was  celebrated  in 
anricnf  poetic  legends  as  a  model  of  youthful  beauty  and  a 
fiivorite  of  Venus.  Addicted  to  the  jileasures  of  the  chase, 
he  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar.     An  annual  festival  in  honor 


of  Adonis,  called  Adonia,  was  celebrated  in  Asia  Minor  and 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
called  Thammuz  by  the  Hebrew  writers. — Adoms  was  also 
the  name  of  a  river  which  rose  in  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
flowed  through  Phoenicia  into  the  sea. 

Adonis,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  jilants.  of  the  natural 
order  Ranunculaceic,  natives  of  Euroi)c.  Several  species 
of  this  genus  arc  cultivated  for  tho  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
Ad'^ouists,  a  name  given  to  some  biblicnl  critics  who 
maintain  that  the  Hebrew  points  usually  annexed  to  the 
consonants  of  the  word  Jehovah  are  not  the  proper  points 
belonging  to  that  word. 

Adop'tian  Con'troversy,  The,  originated  in  Spain 
near  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Felix,  bishop  of  llrgel, 
and  Elipaudus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  advanced  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  was  by  natui-c  and  generation  the  Son  of  God 
only  as  regards  his  divine  nature,  but  as  to  his  human 
nature  he  was  merely  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption.  Those 
wdio  espoused  these  views  were  called  Adoptionists  (in  Lat. 
A(loptiaiii).  They  have  been  called  tho  Nestorians  of  tho 
AVest.  No  particular  notice  was  taken  of  them  so  long  as 
they  confined  the  propagation  of  their  opinions  to  Moham- 
medan territory,  but  when  they  undertook  to  spread  the  new 
doctrine  in  the  Frankish  empire,  Charlemagne  promptly 
put  a  stop  to  it  by  convening  two  synods,  one  at  Ratisbon 
(71)2),  another  at  Frankfort  (794),  both  of  which  condemned 
Adoptiauism  as  heresy.  Elipandus,  who  still  adhered  to 
his  views,  died  in  70'J.  Felix  recanted  at  the  Council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  799,  and  died  in  S16, 

Adop'tion  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "  to,"  *'  for,"  and  optio,  a 
"  choice  "],  in  law,  is  the  taking  a  child  of  other  parents  as 
one's  own.  The  practice,  which  was  common  in  ancient 
Rome,  was  recognized  by  the  civil  law,  and  is  found  in 
countries  and  states  where  that  law  and  its  modifications 
still  prevail.  In  some  other  states  the  matter  is  regulated 
by  statute.  The  parents,  guardians,  next  of  kin,  or  other 
legal  representative  of  the  child,  must  in  general  give  con- 
sent after  notification  of  the  intent  to  adopt.  Adopted 
children  do  not,  in  most  countries,  inherit  property  coming 
from  collateral  relatives  of  the  adoptive  parents.  Adop- 
tion is  usually  authorized  by  a  probate  court  or  other  es- 
tablished authority  after  due  notice.  The  adoption  of  an 
adult  person  is  known  in  the  civil  law  as  adrogation. 

Ador'no  (Antonio),  a  doge  of  Genoa,  was  driven  out 
and  re-established  three  times  in  succession.  It  was  by  his 
persuasion  that  the  Genoese  agreeil  to  the  treaty,  signed 
Oct.  26,  1396,  which  rendered  them  subjects  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France.  The  violence  of  the  Genoese,  however,  soon  un- 
did what  Adorno  had  advised  them  to  do. 

Adour,  a  river  of  South-western  France,  rises  in  tho 
Pyrenees  and  flows  north-westward.  After  passing  by 
Dax,  it  pursues  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  enters  tho  Bay  of 
Biscay  a  few  miles  below  Bayonne,  which  is  on  its  bank. 
Length,  about  200  miles.     It  is  navigable  to  Dax. 

Adowah,  or  Adoa,  the  capital  of  the  Abyssinian 
province  of  Tigre,  is  situated  in  a  well-cultivated  and  popu- 
lous plain  near  the  ruins  of  Axoom,  the  former  capital  of 
Abyssinia.  It  is  the  most  important  commercial  town  of 
Abyssinia,     Pop.  about  5000. 

A'dra  {anc,  Ahde'ra),  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
46  miles  S.  E.  of  Granada.  Here  are  extensive  lead-mines. 
Pop.  about  7400. 

Adrain'  (Box.  Gabnett  B.).  See  First  Biennial  Sup- 
plement. 

Adrain  (Robert),  LL.D.,  born  at  Carrickfergus.  Ire- 
land, Sept.  30,  1775,  served  as  an  ofiiccr  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  was  badly  wounded,  escaped  to  the  U.  S..  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Rutgers  College  (1810-13),  Colum- 
bia College  (1813-25),  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(1827-34).     Died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aug.  10,  1843. 

Adramy'ti  (the  ancient  Adrnini/t'tlniii),  a  seaport  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  Gulf  of  Atlramyti,  S3  m.  N.  of  Smyrna, 
exports  olives,  wool,  and  gall-nuts.     Pop.  about  8000. 

Adraste'a  [Gr.  'ABpaareia.  perhaps  from  o.  negative, 
and  6i6pdaKoi,  to  '"escape,"  beeause  her  punishments  were 
certainj.  a  Greek  surname  or  e]»ithet  for  the  goddess  Xeme- 
sis,  who  administered  retribution  for  ini<iuity. — Also,  a 
nymph  of  Crete,  to  whom,  with  Ida  and  the  Curctes,  Rhea 
entrustL'd  the  infant  Zeus  in  tho  Dictjpan  grotto. 

Adras'tus  [Gr.  'ASpatrrof],  a  king  of  .\rgos  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Theseus,  was  the  fathcr-in-la\e  of  Polynices. 
Ho  commanded  the  famous  expedition  called  the  war  of 
the '•  Seven  against  Thelies."  to  restore  Polynices  to  tho 
throne  of  Thebe-J.  This  enterprise,  which  was  not  success- 
ful, was  a  favorite  theme  of  amdent  epic  and  tragic  poets. 

A'dria,  or  Ila'dria.  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  situ- 
ated between  the  po  and  tho  Adige,  in  tho  province  of 
Rovigo,  13  miles  E.  of  Rovigo.     It  was  in  ancient  times  a 
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seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  but  it  is  now  14  miles  from  that 
sea.     Pop.  12,su:i. 

A'drian,  tlio  county-scat  of  Lcnnwee  co.,  Mich.,  is  a 
flourij;liinf;cJty.  distiuguished  forlhe  cleii:ance  of  its  public 
and  private  buiidins-*^.  Its  gtrc<'ts  are  wide  and  lined  by 
shade  trees.  It  is  situated  on  rolling  ground,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  the  S.  branch  of  the  river  Raisin,  which,  besides 
affunling  perfect  drainage,  furnishes  water-puwer.  The 
city  is  tlivided  into  four  wards,  which  are  represented  by 
two  aldermen  each  in  the  city  council,  of  which  body  the 
mayor  is  chiiirinan.  It  possesses  a  handsome  central  pub- 
lic school  building  costing  $100, UOO,  built  of  brick  aud 
sandstone.  There  are  also  four  branch  school  buildings  in 
the  difl'orent  wards.  The  total  valuation  of  school  property 
is  not  less  than  $250,000.  The  schools  are  controlled  by  a 
board  of  six  trustees,  two  of  whom  are  elected  annually. 
The  annual  expenditures  for  eilucation,  including  interest 
and  payment  of  bonds,  amount  to  about  $2o,0(Kt.  Adrian 
possesses  a  well-organized  paid  fire  department  employing 
two  steam  fire-engines,  one  hook-and-laddcr  truck,  and  a 
mounted  Babcoek  fire-extinguisher;  total  valuation  of  ap- 
paratus, horses,  and  real  estate,  $J0,000.  Jlanufaeturcs 
arc  railroad  lanterns,  car  trimmings,  locks,  and  all  kinds 
of  brass  and  malleable  iron  work,  employing  100  men  and 
$250,000  working  capital.  The  Adrian  Car  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  manufactures  railway  and  street  cars,  cm- 
ploy  ing  from  200  to. 'JOO  men  and  $.'{00,000  actual  capital.  The 
leading  car-shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern R.  R.  are  also  located  here.  Adrian  is  situated  on  the 
main  Unt*  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R., 
30  miles  AV.  of  Toledo  and  74  miles  S.  and  W.  of  Detroit, 
between  which  cities  and  Chicago  it  is  the  i)rincipal  pas- 
senger point.  Another  railroad,  connecting  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  Grand  Trunk  Junction,  and  having  St.  Louis 
as  its  objective  point,  is  rapidly  being  constructed.  The 
city  has  a  national  bank,  two  daily  and  weekly,  and  two 
exclusively  weekly  jiapers,  one  in  the  German  language. 
Among  its  other  industries  are  3  large  foundries  and  1 
machine-shop,  1  pajter-mill,  manufacturing  both  printing 
and  wrapping  pa])er,  and  employing  30  hands  and  $76,000 
capital ;  1  woollen  mill.  2  steam  sash  aud  blind  and  turning 
establishments,  and  numerous  wagon  and  blacksmiths' 
shops.  It  has  5  large  hotels,  and  several  minor  ones.  Its 
mineral  spring  and  hotel  is  much  frccjucntcd.  The  Masonic 
Temple,  a  prominent  building,  cost  $100,000.  The  opera- 
house,  which  is  handsomely  frescoed  and  is  capable  of 
seating  loDH  persons,  cost  in  its  erection  and  equipment 
$30,000.  Adrian  College,  a  leading  ^Methodist  institution, 
is  healthfully  located  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  city. 
On  Monument  Square  is  a  beautiful  marble  shaft  surmount- 
ing a  freestone  base,  on  the  different  panels  of  which  arc 
the  names  of  those  soldiers  from  Adrian  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  civil  war.  Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  system  of 
water-works  to  cost  $100,100.  A  street  railway  from  the 
d^jiot  to  the  college  is  projected.  Pop.  8438  j  of  Adrian 
township,  exclusive  of  part  of  the  city,  1461. 

Ai'pi.EGATE  &  Fee,  Pubs.  *' Times  and  Expositor."      I 

Adriaiij  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  603.        | 

Adrian,  emperor  of  Rome.     See  Haduian.  j 

A'drian  [Lat.  Arln'auus]  I,,  a  native  of  Rome,  was 
elected  pope  in  722.  Ilis  dominions  were  invaded  by  the 
king  of  the  Longobards,  against  whom  Adrian  was  de- 
fended by  Charlemagne.  Under  this  pontiff  Rome  enjoyed 
more  than  usual  ])rosperity.     Died  in  796. 

Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Bheakspear),  the  only  Eng- 
lishman who  ever  attained  the  dignity  of  pope,  was  born 
near  St.  Albans,  lie  became  eardinal-bishop  of  Albano  in 
lllO,  and  was  chosen  pope  in  1164.  He  was  a  strenuous 
asserter  of  jiapal  supremacy.     Died  in  1161). 

Adrian  \1*^  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and  a  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  succeeded  Leo  X.  in  1621.  He 
favored  reform,  and  was  honest  and  virtuous.    Died  in  1623. 

Adriano'ple  [anciently  Affn'miopolie ;  Turk.  Eil- 
i-ench],  a  large  city  of  European  Turkey,  on  the  river  Ma- 
ritza  (the  ancient  llebrus),  130  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  name  is  derived  from  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  founded  a  city  here.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  from  1301  until  1463.  Here  is  the  famous 
mosque  of  the  sultan  Selim,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
Moslem  temple  extant,  and  has  four  lofty  minarets.  Among 
the  other  puhlic  structures  arc  a  palace,  the  bazaar  of  All 
Pasha,  and  an  aqueduct  by  which  the  city  is  supplied  with 
water.  Here  are  extensive  manufjietures  of  silk,  cottctn,  and 
woollen  slutfs.  Among  the  exjiorts  are  opium,  leather, 
wool,  and  attar  of  roses.  Adrianople  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general  of  the  vilayet  P^dreneh,  and  of  a  Greek 
bishop.     Pop.  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  160,000. 

Adriat'ic  Sea  [Lat.  Mare  Adriatt'cum],  a  portion  of 
the  Mediterranean,  lying  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand 


and  Illyria  and  Albania  on  the  other.  The  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  town  of  Adria.  It  is  about  500  miles  long 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  has  a  mean  width  of  about  100 
miles.  The  N.  AV.  part  of  it  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
and  at  the  S.  E.  end  it  is  connected  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto 
with  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  N.  E.  coast  is  rocky,  and  begirt 
with  a  great  number  of  islands.  The  depth  and  extent  of 
the  Adriatic  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  deposits  of 
sand  and  mud  and  by  the  formation  of  alluvial  tracts  along 
tiie  shore.  The  encroachment  of  the  land  is  most  remark- 
able on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Adul'tery  [Lat.  nflii/trn'um'\,  criminal  sexual  inter- 
course between  a  married  person  and  one  of  the  opposite 
sex.  whether  married  or  single.  This  act  has  been  pun- 
ished by  the  laws  of  some  nations  with  great  rigor — among 
the  ancients  oftcu  with  death.  In  the  English  law  the  act 
is  not  treated  as  a  temjioral  crime,  but  left  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  spiritual  courts.  A  civil  action  for  damages 
may  by  common  law  be  brought  by  a  husband  against  one 
who  has  committed  adultery  with  his  wife.  This  is  called 
an  action  "for  criminal  conversation."  It  is  also  a  ground 
of  divorce — at  first  partial,  but  now.  by  statute,  total.  In 
some  of  the  States  of  this  country  adultery  has  been  made 
a  crime,  while  in  others  the  English  law  in  its  substance 
still  prevails,  and  only  the  civil  proceedings  arc  allowed. 

Advancement  [Old  Fr.].  in  law,  is  a  provision  of 
money  or  other  property,  mado  by  a  parent  for  a  child  in 
advance  or  anticipation  of  the  estate  or  distributive  share 
to  which  such  child  would  be  entitled  on  the  ])arent's 
death.  An  exjienditure  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  a  child  is  not  regarded  as  an  advancement.  It  must 
be  made  with  a  view  to  a  portion  or  settlement  in  life. 
The  parent's  intent  is  the  main  subject  of  inquiry.  In  the 
English  law  of  real  estate  it  only  ajiplies  in  case  of  several 
female  heirs,  who  take  the  interest  culled  coparcenary.  In 
the  American  law  of  descent  the  subject  is  of  general  ap- 
plication. The  effect  of  an  advancement  is  to  reduce  the 
child's  share  to  that  extent,  estimating  the  value  as  of  the 
time  of  the  receipt.  An  advanetinent  differs  from  a  debt 
in  that  the  latter  can  be  recovered  by  action,  while  the 
former  can  only  be  deducted  from  a  distributive  share.  It 
is  at  the  option  of  the  person  advanced  to  bring  in  to  the 
general  distribution  the  amount  received  or  not.  In  the 
English  law  the  act  of  bringing  it  in  is  termed  hotchpot. 
The  doctrine  strictly  applies  only  to  eases  of  intestacy. 
There  is  a  cognate  doctrine  termed  '' ademption,"  ajipli- 
cable  to  the  ease  of  property  left  by  will.  In  this  country 
the  subject  is  often  governed  by  statute,  sometimes  estab- 
lishing distinct  rules  for  real  and  ])crsonal  estate.  The 
word  "advancement"  is  also  used  in  the  law  of  trusts  to 
indicate  that  a  purchase  of  land  made  in  the  name  of  a 
wife  or  child  or  other  person  as  to  whom  the  purchaser 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  parent  shall  actually  belong  to 
such  person,  and  shall  not,  by  the  fiction  of  a  resulting  trust, 
revert  beneficially  to  the  jmrchaser.  T.  W.  Dwigut. 

Advancement  of  Science,  The  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Ad\'aucement  of  Science  was  founded  in  1S31 
by  Sir  I)avid  Brewster,  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  and  others. 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
was  formed  in  1847. 

Ad'vent  [Lat.  advpnUus,  from  nd,  "to,"  and  rc'uin, 
rrn'tuni,  to  "come,"  referring  to  the  coming  of  Christ],  a 
term  applied  by  the  Church  to  the  period  of  four  weeks 
preceding  Christmas.  The  Catholics,  and  some  Protestants, 
observe  Advent  by  abstaining  from  public  amusements  and 
nuptial  festivities.  The  Greek  Church  lengthens  the  period 
to  six  weeks. 

Ad'ventists,  a  body  of  Christians  found  chiefly  in  the 
U.  S.,  whose  distinctive  characteristic  is  a  belief  in  the 
speedy  advent  or  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In 
1833,  AVilliam  Miller  of  Massachusetts  was  led  by  the  study 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  to  the  belief  that  the  second 
advent  and  the  final  judgment  would  occur  in  1^43.  He 
had  at  one  time  about  6(1.000  followers  :  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  failure  of  this  and  other  predictions  fixing  a  def- 
inite date,  there  are,  it  is  believed,  about  20.000  members 
of  the  Adventist  churches,  who  at  present  do  not  presume 
to  furetell  the  period  of  the  second  advent,  but  live  in  ex- 
pectation of  that  event.  They  generally  practice  adult  im- 
mersion, believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  and 
a  godly  life,  in  the  ultimate  annihihitinn  of  the  wicked, 
and  in  the  sleep  of  the  dead  until  the  linal  judgment. — 
There  is  a  separate  organization  of  Seventh-Day  Advent- 
ists,  which  in  1872  had  40  ministers,  46  licentiates,  204 
churches,  and  4801  members. 

Ad'verb  [Lat.  adverbium,  from  ad,  "to,"  and  verhum,  a 
"  word  "].  one  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  grammar.  Adverbs 
are  in  all  languages  indeclinable  (though  sometimes  subject 
to  the  change  of  form  known  as  compurisonj,  aud  are  used 
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to  express  modificatioDS  of  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other  ad- 
verbs, as  to  place,  time,  cause,  manner,  intens-ty,  certainty, 
cnnditionality,  quality,  quantity,  etc.  The  function  of  uu 
aciverb  is  often  performed  by  sentences  or  parts  of  sen- 
tences. Most  English  adverbs  arc  formed  hy  adding  the 
suffix  hj  to  an  adjective  or  its  root,  though  many  aro  noi 
thus  tunned. 

Adverse  Possession.     See  Disseizin. 

Ad'vocate  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  and  roco,  vocntum, 
to  "call  "J,  a  word  which  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law 
courts  corresponds  to  counst-llor  or  counsel  in  common  law 
courts.  The  term  by  which  the  members  of  the  bar  in 
Scutland  (following  the  civil  law)  is  known  is  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates.  In  a  popular  sense,  the  word  denotes  a  de- 
fender or  protector  generally,  especially  one  who  pleads  for 
his  client  in  open  court. 

Advocate,  Lord,  is  in  Scotland  the  title  of  an  im- 
jMirtaiit  jpuhlic  functionary,  the  public  prosecutor  of  crinii- 
tials  and  the  senior  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  civil  causes. 
IIo  is  sometimes  styled  king's  (or  queen's)  advocate,  and  is 
the  first  law-officer  of  the  Crown  for  Scotland. 

Advocate  of  the  Church  [Lat.  ftdroratim  ccchsiir], 
in  the  MidiUo  Ages  a  canon  or  a  layman,  often  a  prince  or 
baron,  who  assumed  the  protection  of  a  bishop's  see,  a 
monastery,  or  a  particular  church.  Sometimes  the  office 
was  hereditary,  when  it  appears  to  have  implied  the  duty 
of  defending  the  Church's  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Oftener, 
perhaps,  it  was  held  Ijy  an  advocatun  cnuHttrnm,  a  person 
appointed  by  a  prince  to  defend  the  Church  temporalities 
iu  secular  courts  of  law.  They  often  administered  justice 
in  the  name  of  the  Church.  They  collected  tithes  and  other 
revenues,  and  were  frequently  priests  who  enjoyed  lucrative 
benefices.  The  people  sutfcred  so  severely  from  their  op- 
pressions that  Pope  Urban  III.,  in  11S6,  undertook  to  re- 
form the  abuse;  but  so  great  was  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  and  nobles  that  it  was  not  for  many  years  that  the 
evil  was  modified. 

Advocates,  Faculty  of,  is  the  title  of  the  associated 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  Scotland.  This  society 
was  I'ormed  in  15;{2. 

Advocates'  Library,  the  largest  library  of  Scotland, 
belongs  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  is  located  in  Ed- 
inburgh. It  was  founded  in  1GS2  by  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, and  contains  about  200,000  volumes.  It  ranks  as  the 
fourth  library  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  Great  Britain. 

Advoca'tus  Diab'oli  (/.  *?.  the  "devil's  advocate"),  a 
phrase  applied  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  a  person 
whose  business  is  to  magnify  the  faults  or  detract  from  the 
merit  of  those  who  are  proposed  to  be  canoni/ed  as  saints. 
lie  is  opposed  by  an  ndiortitns  Dei,  or  "God's  advo(!ate." 
An  ath^tratm  diubtdi  nearly  prevented  the  canonization  of 
Saint  Charles  Borromeo  in  1010. 

Advow'son,  in  English  law,  the  right  of  presentation 
to  an  ecclesiastical  ' benefice  or  a  vacant  living  in  the 
Church.  The  lord  of  a  manor  by  building  a  church  ac- 
quired the  right  of  nominating  the  minister,  and  as  long 
as  this  right  continues  annexed  to  a  manor  it  is  called  an 
advowson  appendant.  Most  of  the  benefices  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  are  prcscntative  advowsons,  which  are  rc- 
g:irdrd  as  property,  and  are  bought  and  sold.  Of  nearly 
12.11011  church  benefices,  about  one-h:ilf  belong  to  the 
Crown,  the  bishops  and  other  higlier  clergy,  the  universi- 
ties, etc.  ;  the  remainder  are  in  the  gift  of  private  persons. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  bishop  has  a  right  to  reject  the 
appointee  if  he  chooses. 

Ad'ytum  [Gr.  aSyToj*,  "inaccessible"],  \'.he  innermost 
shrine  (d"  a  temple  or  sacred  building,  accessible  only  to 
certain  ])riests  and  others  duly  initiated.  Of  a  similar 
charactiT  was  the  "holy  of  holies"  in  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  adytum,  or  cella,  was  the  place  where  tlio  lieity 
worshipped  was  believed  to  be  especially  present.  Some 
writers  have  called  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  human 
spirit  the  "  adytum." 

.Kchmal'otarch  [from  the  Gr,  at'x/xaAioTos  (fromoixM'ij 
the  "  ])oint  of  a  spear,"  ami  aAdto,  to  "  be  taken  "),  "  taken 
with  the  spear,"  and  apx<a,  to  "  rule  "],  the  title  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  captive  Jews  residing  in  Chalda»a,  Assyria,  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  He  was  called  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves nmrhi/dhtih,  "  chief  of  the  captivity." 

/K'dile  [Lat.  rrdi'lid,  from  a''dfa,  a  "temple"  or  "build- 
ing"], a  Roman  magistrate  who  superintended  the  temples 
flU'i  other  public  builcHngs,  the  public  games  and  spectacles, 
and  pertormed  various  other  duties.  Two  curulo  ajdiles 
were  annvuilly  elected.  There  were  also  "  plebeian  a^iilea." 
Colonies  and  otlicr  towns  hatl  aMliles.  This  office  was  one 
of  dignity  and  linnnr,  though  reckoned  as  a  minor  nnigis- 
tracy.    (See  S(Mh;|(kut,  "  De  Roinanorum  /Edilibus,"  IS'JS.) 

Ae'don  [Gr.  '.\t)6w»'],  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter 


of  Pandareus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  the  Odyssey,  she 
was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of  Thebes.  Envious  of  Nicbe, 
her  brother  Amphion's  wife,  she  attempted  to  slay  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  latter,  but  by  mistake  killed  her  own  child, 
Itylus.  Zeus  changed  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  sad 
notes  are  the  expression  of  Aedon's  woe.  There  are  other 
and  different  traditions  as  to  Aedon's  crime  and  suffering, 
but  in  all  she  is  transformed  into  the  nightingale. 

^■Ege'an  Sea  [Lat.  ^Eijse'nm  Ma're:  Qt.  A-lyalov  ni\ayo^j 
perhaps  from  aiyC<;,  a  "squall,"  though  other  etymologies 
have  been  given],  or  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S. 
is  about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  200.  It  is  very 
deep,  and  encloses  numerous  islands,  several  of  which  aro 
of  volcanic  origin,  while  others  are  composed  of  white 
marble.     Many  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of  1600  feet. 

/Egid'ius  Colon'na,  an  eminent  echoohnan,  born  at 
Rome  in  1217  of  an  illustrious  stock,  lie  was  the  pupil 
of  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  and  became  an  Augustinian 
hermit.  In  1292  he  became  prior-general  of  his  order. 
lie  went  to  France,  where  Philip  the  Bold  niaclo  him  tutor 
for  his  son,  afterwards  Philip  the  Fair.  In  1296  he  became 
archbishop  of  Bourges.  For  many  years  he  taught  with 
applause  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  was  called  Doctor 
Fnndatinfiimua  and  jirincepn  thtohuforum.  Died  Dec.  22, 
l:il6.  He  left  a  great  number  of  writings,  most  of  which 
are  now  in  MS. 

iEgi'na  [Gr.  Klytva],  Egina,  or  Fiigia,  an  island  of 
Greece,  in  the  Gulf  of  JEgina  {Saron'icnn  .Si'uun),  16  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Athens.  It  is  8  miles  long,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  width.  It  is  of  an  irregularly  triangular  shajjc.  Area, 
41  square  miles.  The  western  half  is  a  fertile  plain;  the 
remainder  is  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys, 
which  produce  almonds,  wine,  olive  oil,  etc.  This  island 
is  celebrated  for  its  architectural  remains.  (See  ^cinetan 
Sci-LPTURES.)  Pop.  6000.  At  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island 
is  the  modern  town  of  Egina.  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest 
point  of  the  island,  is  in  lat.  37°  42'  N.,  Ion.  23°  30'  E. 
The  island  is  difficult  to  approach. 

yEgina,  Gulf  of  (the  ancient  Stiro]i'icii8  Sl'nnn),  is  a 
portion  of  the  .Egean  Sea  lying  between  Attica  and  the 
Morea.  It  contains  the  islands  of  JEgina  and  Salamis. 
/Egine'tan  Sculptures.  The  small  island  of  .Eg'ma 
contains  very  interest- 
ing remains  of  ancient 
sculpture.  On  an  emi- 
nence in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  stand 
the  ruins  of  a  temple, 
usually  called  the  tcm- 
\i-  of  Ju])iter  Panhel- 
iiius,  but  now  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Athena. 
Among  these  ruins  a 
scries  of  statues,  six- 
teen in  number,  were 
excavated  by  a  eom- 
any  of  Germans, 
Janes,  and  English- 
men in  1  SI  1.  and  are 
now  in  the  tilyptolhek 
at  Munich.  The  various  figures  that  have  been  discovered 
seem  true  to  nature,  as  in  the  old  Greek  stylo,  with  the 
structure  of  bones,  muscles,  and  even  veins,  distinctly 
marked;  but  the  faces  have  that  unpleasant,  forced  smile 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  sculpture  before  the  time  of 
Phidias.     (See  MUller,  ".lEgineticorum  Jjiber,"  1817.) 

JEgi'm  [Gr.  Alydpa],  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  an- 
cient Achjcan  confederation  in  Greece.  It  probably  s-tood 
near  the  sea  and  on  the  river  Crius,  though  its  site  is  not 
well  known  at  ])rcscnt.  It  was  chielly  famous  for  its  tem- 
ples of  Zeus,  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite  Urania  (the 
"  heavenly  Venus,"  a  goddess  who  was  especially  worshijipcd 
here),  as  well  as  of  other  divinities.  This  town  is  called 
Hypcreftia  by  Homer. 

^gis'thus  [Gr.  Alyta^os]- »"  classic  mythology,  a  son  of 
Thyestes.  and  an  adojited  son  of  Atreus.  He  seduced  t'lytem- 
nestra  while  Agamemnon  was  absent,  and  was  her  accom- 
plice in  the  murtler  of  that  king.  He  was  killed  by  Orestes. 
/E'gium  [Gr.  Aryioi- ;  now  Vostitzn],  a  city  of  ancient 
Greece,  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League,  and  after  373  was 
the  chief  eitv  in  that  confederation,  of  which  it  was  long  the 
capital.  It  had  a  good  harbor  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Seli- 
nus.  Remains  of  its  ancient  buildings  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
The  modern  town  is  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  is 
surrounded  by  gardens.  On  Aug.  23.  IS17.  it  was  visited 
by  an  earthquake  which  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  houses. 
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^GLE  MARMELOS— ^RARIANS. 


^'gle*  itfar'melos,  the  scientific  name  of  a  rcmark- 
sblo  fruit  tree  growing  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
India,  and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Aurautiaeea'.  It 
eometimcs  attains  the  size  of  a  large  apple  tree,  whioh  in 
shape  it  may  be  gaid  to  resemble,  being  broad  and  spread- 


ing, rather  than  high.  The  fruit  is  always  of  a  somewhat 
irregular  form,  and  when  mature  varies  in  size  from  five  to 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  season  when  it  is 
fully  ripe  there  are  no  leaves  on  the  trees,  which,  with  their 
naked  branches  sujiporting  here  and  there  a  fruit  of  such 


^Egle  Marmelos. 


magnitude,  present  a  singular  and  striking  appearance.  It 
is  ])opularly  known  in  India  as  the  bcl  or  bael  (sometimes 
incorrectly  written  bhrf)  fruit.  It  has  a  hard  but  rather 
thin  shell  or  rind,  resembling  in  consistency  the  shell  of  a 
gquash,  and  contains  a  soft,  yellowish  Jiulp  of  a  peculiar 
flavor,  esteemed  delicious  by  many,  and  abounding  in  a 
bland,  transparent  mucilage  (with  which  the  seed-cavities 
in  particular  arc  filled),  which,  it  is  said,  renders  this  fruit 
singularly  beneficial  in  dysentery  and  other  complaints  at- 
tended with  irritation  of  the  bowels.  The  seeds  are  situ- 
ated in  a  small  cavity  which  they  do  not  nearly  till,  the  re- 
maining space  being  occupied  by  the  transparent  mucilage 
already  described.  Tlic  half-ripe  fruit,  dried,  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  British  pharmacopceia  under  the 
name  of  lieia;  it  is  mildly  astringent,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  efficacious  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  an  excellent  aperient,  being  very  gentle  and 
for  the  must  part  efifcctual  in  its  operation.  If  the  culture 
of  this  valuable  fruit  could  be  successfully  introduced  into 
the  \Vest  India  Islands  and  the  southern  parts  of  North 
America,  it  might  richly  repay  the  expense  and  labor  in- 
curred in  making  the  experiment. 

j^gospofami  [Or.  Aiybs  TroTajuoi],  a  small  river  and  a 
town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  the  Spartan  Ly- 
eandcr  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet  in  405  B.  C.  This  victory 
ended  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  large  aerolite  fell  near 
this  jdacc  about  4C5  B.  C. 

yEgyp'tus  [Gr.  AlyvnTo^],  a  son  of  Belus  and  a  brother 
of  Danaus,  became  king  of  Arabia,  and  conquered  the 
country  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Egypt.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend,  he  had  fifty  sons,  who  were  murdered 
(except  one)  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus.    {Sec  Danaides.) 

id'lia  Capitoli'na,  a  name  given  to  the  colony  which 
was  planted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Jerusalem  ;  this 
title  it  retained  until  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors. 

Aelftt,  or  Aalst,  van  (Evert),  a  skilful  Butch  painter, 
born  at  Delft  in  1002.  His  subjects  were  dead  game. golden 
and  silver  vessels,  etc.  Died  in  1G5S. — His  nephew  M'li,- 
LiAM,  born  in  1020,  painted  flowers,  fruits,  and  still-lifo  with 
wonderful  success.     Died  in  1679. 

Acltrc,  or  Aaltcrc,  a  large  trading  village  in  the  Bel- 
gian province  of  East  Flanders,  13  miles  W.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
in  1860,  0520. 

^£ne'as  [Gr.  Aii-cia?],  the  hero  of  Virgil's  "^neid," 
was,  according  to  tradition,  the  son  of  Anchises  and  the 
goddess  Venus.     He  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  defenders 

* j^ff/e  [Gr.  Ai-yAij.  "splendor"  or  "glorious  beauty"],  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Hesnerides,  was  probably  applied  to  this  tree 
as  meriting  a  place  in  the  fabled  garden  which,  according  to  the 
poets,  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  those  celebrated  nymphs. 


of  Troy  against  the  Greeks.  According  to  Virgil,  he,  after 
many  adventures  and  disasters,  settled  in  Italy,  and  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  King  Latinus.  The  origin  of  the 
Roman  state  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  him  and  bis  heirs. 

JEne'id  [Lat.  ^J^ne'is]  is  the  title  of  A'irgil's  great  epic, 
the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  jioem  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. It  is  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Homer's  '*  Iliad  " 
and  "Odyssey,"  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  is  Infe- 
rior to  them  in  originality  and  sublimity, 

^o'lia  [Gr.  Mo\ia],  or  yE'olis  [Gr.  AfoXi'?],  a  region 
of  Asia  Minor,  so  called  from  the  vEoIians,  who  settled  there 
and  founded  several  cities  on  different  parts  of  the  coast. 
It  was  more  especially  in  Lesbos,  and  along  the  neighbor- 
ing shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Elea,  that  they  finally  concentrated 
their  principal  colonies,  and  formed  a  federal  union,  called 
the  iEolian  League,  consisting  of  twelve  states  and  several 
inferior  towns.     The  soil  of  this  country  is  very  fertile. 

^o'lian  Harpf  a  simple  musical  instrument,  the 
sounds  of  which  arc  produced  by  the  vibration  of  strings 
moved  by  wind.  It  is  formed  by  stretching  strings  of  cat- 
gut, tuned  in  unison,  across  a  wooden  box,  which  is  placed 
in  an  open  window.  Athanasius  Ivircher  (1602-SOj  was 
the  inventor. 

^o'lians  [so  named  from  jE'ohts,  a  son  of  Hellen],  one 
of  the  pj-iraitivc  tribes  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  were 
the  dominant  race  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  They  founded 
on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  many  states  or  cities, 
among  which  were  Smyrna  and  Mitylene.  The  j^olic  dia- 
lect was  harsh,  and  approached  tlic  character  of  the  Boric. 
It  preserved  the  digamma  for  a  long  time.  The  fragments 
of  Alcanis  and  Sappho  present  the  typical  yEolic  language. 
(See  MoiAA..) 

iSoripile^  or  vEoripyle  [from  the  Lat.  yE'ohia,  the 
"god  of  the  winds,"  and  pi' fa,  a  '*  ball"],  a  hollow  metallic 
ball,  having  a  small  orifice  with  which  a  curved  tube  is  con- 
nected. When  filled  with  water  and  heated,  steam  passes 
out  violently.  It  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  illustrate 
the  origin  of  the  winds;  hence  the  name. 

/K'olus  [Gr.  AioAo?].  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  who 
controlled  the  winds  and  reigned  in  the  JEoliau  Islandp. 
(For  an  account  of  his  actions  and  kingdom,  see  Virgil's 
"^Encid,"'  book  i.,  51-63.) 

yE'on  [Gr.  atwf],  a  Greek  word  signifying  an  age,  a 
period  of  time  :  also  eternity.  The  Gnostics  used  the  word 
seons  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  distinct  entities  or  virtues  that 
emanated  from  God  before  time  began. 

^ra'rians  [Lat.  lerarii],  a  class  of  inhabitants  of  an- 
cient Rome  who  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  tribes  or  cen- 
turies, and  who  had  no  civic  rights  except  the  protection 
of  the  state.     Any  citizen,  no  matter  how  high  his  rank. 
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for  bad  conduct  might  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  sera- 

rian  by  the  censors,  but  the  punishment  was  not  in  all  cases 
a  lifelong  one.  The  Cajrites  seem  to  have  been  agrarians; 
at  any  rate,  the  disfranchisement  of  a  citizen  was  sometimes 
called  "  I'li  Cim'tim  tabidaa  referri,"  or  "  being  placed  in 
the  list  of  Cicrites."  Persons  declared  infamous  became 
lerarians.  This  class  is  also  believed  to  have  included  a 
large  number  of  small  retail  merchants,  who  came  to  Home 
from  the  (irovinces  without  authority,  and  were  received 
into  no  tribe.  iErarians  paid  a  heavy  tax,  but  were  ex- 
empt from  military  duty. 

/Kra'rium,  the  public  treasury  in  the  temple  of  Saturn 
at  Rome,  in  which  money  and  the  public  accounts  and 
archives  were  kept.  Besides  the  regular  treasure,  there 
was  an  icmrium  aarrum.  or  reserve,  and  later  a  military 
treasury.  The  funds  belonging  to  the  pnpiihin,  or  patri- 
cians, was  called  pubh'ciiin,  and  kept  in  a  separate  treasury, 
though  in  the  same  building. 

A'erated  Bread  [from  the  Lat.  ntr,  "air"],  an  un- 
fermcnted  bread,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  wlicat  fiour, 
s.alt.  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  The  carbonic  acid  is  tho- 
roughly mixed  with  the  flour  and  water  in  air-tight  vessels 
by  means  of  machinery  especially  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
60  tliat  it  is  as  light  as  the  best  fermented  bread. 

A'erated  Waters  tire  extensively  used  to  allay  thirst 
in  feverish  conditions.  The  most  common  is  virlioiiic  acid 
irjitir,  incorrectly  called  soda  water,  fur  it  seldom  contains 
soda.  It  is  made  by  placing  chalk  or  marble  in  a  vessel 
with  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved  in  the  form  of  gas.  The  latter  is  aftcrwartl  forced 
into  water  under  pressure,  so  that  the  water  dissolves  about 
five  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas.  It  forms  a  brisk, 
sparkling  liquid,  with  a  pungent  but  pleasant  taste.  The 
first  soda  fountain  in  America  was  put  up  by  Prof  B.  Siili- 
man.  Sr.,  in  New  Haven.  Conn.  Leaden  reservoirs  foraerated 
water  are  dangerous.  When  cop(>er  lined  with  silver  or  tin 
is  used,  safety  requires  the  lining  renewed  at  least  once  in 
two  years.  Carbonic  acid  water  is.  when  iced,  a  most  re- 
freshing drink  in  sea-sickness  and  in  many  cases  of  disease. 
The  effervescing  draughts  called  soda  poicdcm  and  ncidlitz 
puirdeyu  are  other  forms  of  ai/rated  beverages.  In  the 
former,  bicarbouate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid  arc  added  to 
water  in  a  tumbler,  and  a  refreshing  dr.aught  instantane- 
ously prepared.  SetdUtz  powders  contain  tartrate  of  soda 
and  potassa  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  one  paper,  and  tar- 
taric acid  in  the  other;  and  when  both  are  added  to  water, 
effervescence  ensues,  and  the  liquid  is  then  taken.  A  moro 
agreeable  and  useful  pitiyative  aerated  water  is  the  effer- 
vescing solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia  in  carbonic  acid 
water,  the  invention  of  an  American  pharmacist.  Aerated 
waters  are  also  produced  naturally.  Water,  as  it  comes 
from  a  spring,  tastes  differently  from  the  same  water  after 
being  boiled  ;  .and  this  is  due  to  the  unboiled  water  con- 
taining the  gases  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid — 
especially  the  latter — dissolved  in  it.  Rain  water  has  a 
mawkish  taste,  chiefly  because  of  the  impurities  dissolved 
in  it ;  but  when  that  rain  water  trickles  down  through  the 
earth,  it  is  filtered  and  purified,  and  absorbs  more  or  less 
air  and  gas.  When  it  is  dashed  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  rock, 
it  becomes  still  more  thoroughly  aerated.  Many  spring 
waters  are  aerated  in  a  peculiar  way,  which  confers  upon 
them  important  medicinal  properties  ;  these  will  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Mineral  Waters,  by  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Ae'rial  Perspec'tive,  in  painting,  is  the  art  of  giv- 
ing due  gradation  to  the  strength  of  light  and  shade  and 
the  colors  of  objects,  .according  to  their  distances;  or  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  apparent  distances  of  bodies,  as 
modified  by  the  variations  in  the  transparency  of  the  air  or 
in  tlie  brightness  of  the  light. 

/E'rians,  an  heretical  sect  founded  in  the  fourth  century 
by  j^rius,  a  native  of  Pontus.  They  were  Homoiousians 
(I'.e.  they  maintained  that  the  .Son  was  similar  to  the  Father 
in  essence,  but  not  identical  with  hira). 

Aerodynam'ics  [Lat.  nUi-oditiam'ica,  from  the  Gr.  dojp, 
"  air,"  and  fiufajuts,  *'  power  "],  the  dynamics  of  the  air,  and 
of  gaseous  bodies  generally ;  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
gaseous  bodies,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion  under  the  ac- 
tion of  foi-vrs.  Tlieso  phenomena  arc  seldom  treated  inde- 
pendently ;  but  are  in  part  common  to  all  fluids,  gaseous  or 
liquid.  As  peculiar  to  gasts,  they  present  themselves  in 
innumerable  special  forms;  e.ij.  the  transmission  of  sound; 
the  movements  of  projectiles  ;  of  the  pendulum  ;  of  rail- 
way trains,  etc.  Also  in  pneumatics,  in  ain'onautics,  in  the 
application  of  the  force  of  the  wind  as  a  mechanical  power, 
and  to  navigation,  etc. 

Aeroe,  a'rij'eb,  or  Arroe,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Bal- 
tic, 10  miles  S.  of  Funen,  is  14  miles  long  and  about  .')  miles 
wide.     It  isfertile  and  well  eultivatcil.     Pup.  about  I2,4tlU. 
ASrolites.    See  Meteorite,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Smith. 


Aerom'eter  [from  the  Gr.  iijp,  "air,"  and  (leVpoi-,  "a 
measure  "],  an  instrument  formerly  used  to  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections  in  pneumatic  experiments  to  ascertain  the 

mean  bulk  of  gases. 

6ron  au't  ics 

[from  the  (Jr.  aijp, 
*'  air,"  and  vavrr/^, 
a  "sailor"].  The 
credit  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  bal- 
loon (17S3) is  con- 
ceded to  Stephen 
and  Joseph  Mont- 
golfier,  sons  of  a 
paper  -  maker  at 
Annonay,  near 
Lyons,  France; 
but  the  principles 
on  which  a  bal- 
loon could  bo  con- 
structed were  al- 
ready pretty  gen- 
erally known  to 
scientific  men.  The  Jesuit  Francis  Lana  of  Brescia  in 
1670  projected  a  balloon  which,  though  impracticable  of 
construction,  was  founded  upon  the  fundamental  principle 
established  by  Archimedes  that  a  body  will  float  upon  or  be 
suspended  in  a  fluid  denser  than  itself.  Curiously,  the 
Jesuit  anticipated  recent  visionary  schemes  of  application 
to  offensive  warlike  purposes,  in  the  prediction  that  "  no 
walls  or  fortifications  could  then  protect  cities,  which  might 
be  completely  subdued  or  destroyed,  without  having  the 
power  to  make  any  sort  of  resistance,  by  a  mere  handful 
of  daring  assailants,  who  should  rain  down  fire  and  confla- 
gration from  the  region  of  the  clouds." 

The  Montgolficr  balloon  by  which,  June  5,  17S3,  the  first 
public  ascent  was  made,  was  a  spherical  bag  consisting  of 
pieces  of  linen,  merely  buttoned  together,  suspended  from 
cross  poles  ;  two  men  kindled  a  fire  under  it,  and  kept  feed- 
ing the  flames  with  small  bundles  of  chopped  straw ;  the 
loose  bag  grailually  swelled,  assuming  a  graceful  form,  and 
in  the  sjtace  of  live  minutes  it  was  completely  distended, 
and  made  such  an  effort  to  esc.a)ie,  that  eight  men  were  re- 
quired to  hold  it  down.  On  a  signal  being  given,  the  stays 
were  slipped,  and  the  balloon  instantly  rose  with  an  accel- 
erating motion  till  it  reached  some  height,  when  its  velocity 
continued  uniform,  and  carried  it  to  ,an  elevation  of  more 
than  a  mile;  but  its  buoyant  force  being  soon  spent,  it  re- 
mained suspended  only  ten  minutes,  and  fell  gently  in  a 
vineyard,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  place  of  its  ascension. 

The  substitution  of  hydrogen  (the  lightest  of  all  gases, 
generated  by  the  application  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
iron  filings)  for  smoke  (or  the  heated  products  of  combus- 
tion) was  soon  after  tried  by  M.  Charles  of  Piiris  with  ulti- 
mate success.  But  hydrogen  is  troublesome  to  make,  and, 
moreover,  expensive.  Coal  g.as  (carburetted  hydrogen), 
easily  obtained  from  gas-works,  has  almost  superseded  it  in 
modern  times,  though  much  heavier  (about  two-fifths  tho 
density  of  air).  The  balloon  itself  is  made  of  varnished 
silk  or  calico  or  rubber  cloth,  and  enveloped  in  a  netting  to 
which  the  suspending  cords  of  the  car  are  attached. 

The  balloon  offered  to  scientific  men  a  ready  method  of 
exploring,  for  scientific  purposes,  the  higher  regions  of  tho 
atmosphere.  Of  the  earlier  ascents  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy are  those  made  by  Biot  and  (iay-Lussac.  Tho  latter 
(Sept.  15,  1S04),  ascended  to  the  height  of  23,040  feet  or 
nearly  four  and  a  half  miles  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  But 
this  feat  was  surpassed  by  Messrs.  (ilaisher  and  Coxwell  in 
an  ascent  from  Wolverhampton  in  1S(>2.  The  jireciso  ele- 
vation they  reached  could  only  be  guessed,  but  it  could 
scarcely  be' less  than  35,000  feet,  ami  might  possibly  extend 
to  37,01)0  feet,  or  seven  miles,  a  height  much  exceeding  that 
of  any  mountain  on  our  globe. 

Mr.  Gl.aisher,  who  is  the  greatest  authority  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  balloon  ascension,  having  ascended  higher  than 
any  other  and  always  for  scientific  purposes,  has  given  tho 
following  table  for  the  diminution  of  density  of  the  air: 
At  the  height  of  1  mile  the  barometer  reading  is  24.7  in. 


2  miles 

3 

4 

.5 
10 
15 
20 


20.3 
lli.7  ' 
13.7  ' 
11.3  ' 
4.2  ■ 
1.6  ' 
1.0  ' 


less. 


Concerning  temperature  the  result  of  all  his  mid-day  ex- 
periments is  thus  expressed  : 

"The  change  from  tho  ground  to  1000  feet  high  was  4° 
5'  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  0°  2'  with  a  clear  sky.  At  111, 000 
feet  high  it  was"  2°  2'  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  2°  with  a  clear 
sky.     At  20,000  feet  high  tho  decline  of  temperature  was 
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1°  1'  with  a  cloutty  sky,  aud  1°  2'  with  a  clear  sky.  At 
30,000  feet  the  whole  aucliue  of  temperature  was  found  to 
be  02°.  Within  the  tirst  1000  foot  the  average  space  juissed 
through  fur  1°  was  liUii  feet  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  Hi2  feet 
with  !i  clear  sky.  At  10,000  feet  the  space  passed  through 
for  a  like  decline  was  4.0u  feet  for  the  former,  and  417  feet 
for  the  latter:  and  above  20,000  feet  high  the  space  with 
both  states  of  the  sky  was  1000  feet  nearly  for  a  decline  of 
1°.  As  regards  the  law  just  indicated,  it  is  fur  more  nat- 
ural and  far  more  cousisteut  than  that  of  a  uniform  rate  of 
dccn':ise." 

Uuo  of  the  most  important  dotorminations  to  be  made, 
especially  in  councctif»u  with  aerial  navifjat'ion,  is  that  of 
the  atmospheric  currents.  So  long  as,  without  power  of 
sclf-pronulsion,  the  balloon  is  committed  to  the  air  to  be 
borno  us  it  lists,  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  talk  of  navigation. 
That  there  is  some  degree  of  certainty  in  air-currents  may 
be  iadicated  by  a  curious  fact  mentioned  by  M.  Flamma- 
rion  (a  distinguished  French  aeronaut) — namely,  that  the 
traces  of  his  various  voyages  are  all  represented  by  lines 
which  had  a  tendency  to  curve  luone  and  the  same  general 
dircL-tion.  "Thus,"  says  he,  "on  the  23d  of  June,  18(57, 
the  balloon  started  with  a  north  wind  directly  towards  the 
south-south-west,  and,  after  a  while,  due  south-west,  when 
wo  descendeil.  A  similar  result  was  observed  in  every  ex- 
cursion, and  the  fact  led  me  to  believe  that  above  the  soil 
of  France  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  are  constantly 
deviated  circularly,  and  in  a  south-west-north-east-south 
direction." 

Oil  the  12th  of  Jan..  1S(U,  Mr.  Glaisher  left  the  earth, 
where  a  south-east  wind  was  prevailing.  At  a  height  of 
1300  feet,  he  was  surprised  to  enter  a  warm  current,  3000 
feet  in  thickness,  which  was  flowing  from  the  south-west, 
that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  itself.  At  the 
elevation  in  question  the  temperature,  according  to  the 
usual  calculation,  should  have  been  4°  or  5°  lower  than 
that  at  the  ground,  whereas  it  was  3A°  higher.  In  the  re- 
gion above,  cold  reignoil,  for  finely-powdered  snow  was 
falling  into  this  atmospheric  river.  Here,  therefore,  was 
a  stream  of  heated  air  previously  unsuspected,  which,  if 
its  course  is  steady,  as  it  appears  to  bo  during  winter,  con- 
stitutes a  prodigious  accession  to  our  resources,  and  adds 
another  to  the  many  meteorological  blessings  the  world  en- 
joys. 

"The  meeting  with  this  south-west  current"  (writes  Mr. 
Glaisher)  "  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for  it  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain why  England  possesses  a  winter  temperature  so  much 
higher  than  our  northern  latitudes.  Our  high  winter  tem- 
perature has  hitherto  been  mostly  referred  to  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Without  doubting  the  influence  of 
this  natural  agent,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  effect  of  a  par- 
allel atmospheric  current  to  the  oceanic  current  coming 
from  the  same  regions— a  true  aerial  Gulf  Stream." 

It  is  the  result  of  meteorological  observations  made  at  the 
Smithsonian  Int^tituto  and  elsewhere  that  in  the  tem))crate 
zones  of  our  continent  the  resultant  direction  of  all  the 
winds  is  from  the  west.  During  the  time  of  sailing  vessels 
the  average  length  of  a  voyage  from  America  to  England 
was  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of  that  in  tho  opposite 
direction.  All  thunder-storms  eomo  to  us  from  the  west. 
The  higher  clouds  are  perpetually  seen  moving  eastward. 

From  the  published  letters  of  Prof.  Henry  to  Mr.  AVisc, 
the  aeronaut,  concerning  his  proposed  aerial  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  tho  following  extracts  are  made: 

"All  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  the  motion 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  deductions  from  theoretical 
considerations,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  resultant  mo- 
tion of  tho  air  around  the  whole  earth,  within  the  temper- 
ate zones,  especially  about  the  middle  of  them,  is  from  west 
to  east,  and  therefore,  provided  a  balloon  can  be  sustained 
at  a  sufficient  height  and  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time,  it 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  wafted  across  tho 
Atlantic.  But  tho  question  is.  Can  the  balloon  be  sustained 
at  a  sufficient  height  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
make  the  journey  ?  This  is  a  question  that  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  actual  experiment.  ...  I  had  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that,  if  your  balloon  can  bo  sustained  in  the  air 
sufficiently  long,  a  voyage  might  be  made  across  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  but  this  is  the  point  which,  it  would  appear  to  me,  from 
my  partial  knowledge  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
art  of  ballooning,  is  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  established.  No 
one,  however,  has  had  more  experience  in  the  art  than  your- 
self, and  you  ought  not  to  venture  on  the  hazardous  jour- 
ney without  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  balloon  can  be 
sustained  at  tho  requisite  elevation  for,  say,  ten  days." 
{Nexo  York  Times,  July  11,  1873.) 

In  the  above  (as  is  believed)  is  found  tho  sole  basis  for 
the  notion  of  reaching  by  balloon  the  European  continent 
from  ours.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  ajtply  mathe- 
matical analysis  to  the  determination  of  the  general  ilirec- 
tion  of  the  winds,  but  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  re- 


condite data  and  the  difficulty  of  defining  them  analytically 
are  insuperable  obstacles. 

A  determinate  current — a  "gulf  stream" — might  afl'ord 
some  slight  basis  of  calculation  for  an  aerial  voyage,  but 
scarcely  enough  to  form  the  basis  of  balloon  ii(tri<f(itiitn. 
Self-propulsion  has  been  aimed  at  by  hundreds  of  invent- 
ors, few  of  whom  have  possessed  knowledge  of  the  real  data 
or  difficulties  of  tho  ])robIem.  (See  Flying,  AnxiFiciAL.) 
An  exhaustive  mathematical  investigation  of  M.  Gustavo 
Lambert  (''  I-)e  la  Locomotion  Mecanique  dans  I'air  ct  dans 
I'eau,"  Paris,  1S(54)  is  jirosumed  to  be  an  exponent  of  tho 
scientific  basis  upon  which  M.  de  Lome  founds  his  project. 
A  pamphlet  of  nearly  100  largo  and  closely-printed  octavo 
pages  cannot  here  be  summarized.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  statement  of  a  practical  result,  premising  that 
the  iilea  of  a  Jhiimj  machine  is  pronounced  impracticable; 
that  while  tho  aerial  ship  must  be  sel/siftniuhi;/,  spherical 
or  spheroidal  forms  (such  as  now  in  ordinary  use)  are  inap- 
plicable. Self-sustenation  being  attained,  the  problem  is 
asserted  to  be  idt^nticnf  ivith  the  naval  ])rttbfem;  hence  tho 
balloons  should  have  forms  analogous  to  those  of  very  sharp- 
built  ships.  Their  length  should  be  ten  to  twelve  times  their 
greatest  transverse  dimensions.  The  feebleness  of  tonuaije 
compared  with  the  volume  of  air  displaced,  imposes  enormous 
dimensions.  Thus  for  the  driving  screw  (or  helix)  15,  20,  or 
even  25  metres  of  radius  may  bo  necessary.  The  figures  sug- 
gested for  the  very  smallest  type  are  as  follows :  Cross-sec- 
tion, 200  square  metres  {about  46  feet  diameter);  length, 
120  metres  (400  feet);  tonnage,  about  15  tons;  speed,  40 
metres  per  second  (fSS  miles  per  hour):  engine,  300  horse- 
power, driving  a  screw  of  4  arms  of  15  metres  radius  at  a 
rate  of  45  revolutions  per  minute.  The  carcass  of  the  bal- 
loon, or  rigid  framework,  **  is  arranged  upon  tho  tubular 
principle  of  Stevenson."  Tho  covering  to  consist  of  an 
exterior  gummed  envelope,  made  very  smooth,  and  an  in- 
terior envelope  (containing  hydrogen)  divided  into  air-tight 
compartments.  As  the  total  weight  diminishes  liy  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fuel,  air  is  admitted  into  these  compart- 
ments in  place  of  the  hydrogen.  The  screw  shaft  extends 
from  end  to  end,  traversing,  through  packing  boxes,  the 
partitions  ;  by  which  mutual  points  of  support  arc  obtained. 
It  is  believed  that  such  a  structure  need  not  weigh  more 
than  5  tons;  and  hence  10  tons  will  be  allowed  for  the 
navigators,  the  engine,  the  water,  and  the  fuel.  The  author 
admits  that  if  ordinary  marine  engines  are  taken  as  types 
tho  allowance  is  greatly  inadequate;  but  he  thinks  a  high- 
pressure  cylinder  engine  of  GO  horse-power  can  ht:  made 
to  weigh  only  6  tons,  by  which  a  speed  of  20  to  25  metres 
per  second  (44  to  55  miles  per  hour,  equal  to  that  of  a  "galo 
of  wind  ")  may  be  had.  There  will  remain  i  tons  (of  ton- 
nage) to  spare,  of  which  one  ton  is  assigned  to  naviga- 
tors and  water  and  three  tons  to  fuel,  by  which  a  run  of  50 
hours*  duration  may  be  made.  The  author  supposes  that, 
for  ordinary  voyages,  55  miles  per  hour  will  (except  in 
cases  of  strong  head-winds)  allow  supply  stations  to  be 
reached  in  much  less  than  50  hours :  generally  in  10  hours. 
Furthermore,  with  the  apparatus  as  just  described,  it  woidd 
be  2^o8sib/r  to  go,  irifli  fair  iriufi,  from  Paris  to  New  York. 
This  assertion  (in  the  author's  language)  '*  is  neither  hazard- 
ous, Utopian,  nor  rash  :  it  is  a  solution  which  the  reader  may 
verify  with  the  figures  before  him."  The  author  anticipates 
that  ultimately  engines  of  very  high  pressure,  of  400  horse- 
power, and  weighing  but  5  or  G  tons,  may  be  counted  upon, 
and  even  that  a  "steam-turbine"  can  be  realizcJ.  by  which 
the  weight  of  cylindei-s,  cranks,  and  connecting  rods  will  be 
dispensed  with:  and  fin.ally  that  if  gun  (or  explosive)  pow- 
ders can  be  substituted  for  steam,  a  speed  of  100  metres  per 
second  (220  miles  per  hour)  may  be  realized,  and  24  hours' 
fuel-supply  carried.  A  more  recent  investigation  has  been 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Ouroy  de 
Bruignac,  in  view  of  the  results  of  which,  he  asks,  "  Is  it  not 
permitted  to  affirm  that  aerial  navigation  is  possible  with 
motors  already  known?"  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has 
]ilaced  the  matter  on  any  more  certain  basis  than  M.  Lam- 
bert, whose  results  have  just  been  quoted.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  practical  solution  has  been  made  by  the  cele- 
brated French  naval  constructor,  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  of 
whose  "Aerostat  Dirigeable "  an  end  view  is  given  p.  50, 
and  a  brief  description  under  head  FLYiNfi-M.\<'HiNE. 

Mr.  Glaisher,  wnoso  aeronautic  experience  has  been  al- 
ready alluded  to,  expresses  no  such  hopes.  He  tells  us  that 
he  has  attempted  no  improvement  in  the  management  of 
the  balloon,  that  he  found  it  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds,  and  that  he  saw  no  probability  of  any  method  of 
steering  it  ever  being  discovered.  {Brttinh  Quarterly  Rev.) 
But  Mr.  Glaisher's  field  of  thought  and  observation  has 
been,  as  regards  aerial  navigation,  quite  diverse  from  our 
author's,  and  the  problem  is  not  to  be  decided  by  an  ipHe 
dixit  of  this  kind. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war, 
about  ten  years  after  the  production  of  the  Montgolfier 
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balloons,  an  Aerostatic  Institute  was  formed  by  command 
of  the  Frcncli  Directory  {at  the  suggestion  of  Guyton  do 
Morveau)  in  the  I'Jeole  Polytechnique,  and  under  its  super- 
intendence reconnoitring  war  balloons  were  construetecj  by 
a  M.  Cout^,  and  suj>plied  to  each  republican  uriny  in  the  field. 
The  army  of  the  Hhine  and  Moselle  was  provided  with 
two — viz.,  the  '■  Herculc  "  and  *'  Intrepide  ;"  another  named 
tlie  "  Celeste  "  was  prepareil  for  the  use  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse;  the  *' Entreprenant "  fur  the  army  of 
the  North  ;  and  a  fifth  was  destined  for  the  army  of  Italy. 
That  attaehod  to  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mcuso,  under 
(len.  Jourdnn,  \vas  first  used  May,  1794,  by  Col.  Coutelle, 
at  Maubcuge,  before  Mayence,  in  reconnoitring  the  ene- 
my's works.  This  balloon,  which  was  27  feet  in  diameter, 
and  took  at  first  fifty  liours  to  inflate,  was  retained  to  the 
earth  by  two  ropes,  and  the  aeronauts  communicated  their 
observations  by  throwing  out  weighted  letters  to  the  gen- 
era! beneath.  After  tliis  method  of  reconnoitring  had  lieeii 
successfully  practised  four  or  five  days,  a  seventeen-])ouiidcr 
gun  was  brought  down  to  a  neighboring  ravine,  and  (being 
thus  masked)  suddenly  opened  lire  uj)on  the  balloon.  Sev- 
eral shuts  were  fired  ^vitbout  eifect,  and  the  machine  was 
then  hauled  down;  but  the  next  day  the  gun  was  forced  to 
retire  and  the  reconnoissances  were  then  carried  on  as  be- 
fore. After  two  or  three  weeks,  the  balloon  was  removed 
to  Charleroi,  distant  from  Maubcugc  about  30  miles.  To 
save  the  expense  and  troublcof  another  inflation.it  accorn- 
])aMied  the  troops  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  cavalry 
anil  baggage  wagons  to  pass  beneath,  ten  men  marching 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  each  man  holding  a  separate 
ro])c  attached  to  the  balloon,  which  was  thus  retained  at  its 
proper  elevation.  After  making  one  observation  on  the 
way,  the  balloon  arrived  before  Charleroi  at  sunset,  ami  the 
captain  had  time  before  close  of  day,  to  reconnoitre  the 
place  with  a  general  officer.  Next  day  they  made  a  second 
observation  in  the  plain  of  Tumet,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Kleurus,  which  took  place  on  the  iollowing  day,  .Tune  17, 
I71U,  the  balloon  was  empluyed  for  about  eight  hours,  hov- 
ering in  rear  of  the  army  at  an  altitude  of  1300  feet.  [Prof. 
/*(tftri;  a.  E.,  vol.  xii.) 

This  notable  instance  of  the  successful  employment  of  a 
reconnoitring  balloon  is  thus  commented  upon  in  the  Frcncli 
history,  "  La  Guerre  de  la  Revolution  de  France  :"  "  Co  fut 
a  cette  bataille  (Flcurus),  que  Ton  fit,  pour  la  premiere  fois, 
I'es-^ai  d'un  arcostat,  avec  Ic  secours  dnquel  le  General 
Jourdan  put  5tre  parfaitcment  instruit  des  dispositions  et 
des  monvemens  d'ennemi  ;  ainsi,  cette  decouverte  regardeo 
jusqu'  alors  conime  un  objetde  pure  curiosite.dut  etrc,  des 
cot  instant,  range  parnii  les  inventions  utiles."  (ftlrni.) 

We  hear  too  of  balloons  at  a  battle  near  Liege  and  in  the 
sieges  of  Mayence  and  Ehrenbreitstcin  in  1701).  That  wo 
he;ir  no  longer  of  thera  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  is  cvi- 
dcnee  that  no  adequate  results  were  obtained  from  them. 

An  attempt  was,  however,  made  to  revive  them  in  the 
Afrii^an  campaign  of  IS.'iO,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
making  use  of  them.  The  Austrians  are  said  to  have  em- 
ployed reconnoitring  balloons  before  Venice  in  1S40,  and 
the  Russians  in  observing  from  Sebastopol.  The  French 
aga'Ti  made  use  of  them  in  the  late  Italian  campaign  of 
lsr>y,  but  this  tim;i  the  service  was  in  charge  of  civilian 
aeronauts,  the  MM.  GoJard.  Ascents  were  made  from 
Milan,  Gargonzoln,  Castencdolo,  and  the  (-ustiglione  Ilills; 
anil,  according  to  the  Tuvh  Paris  correspondent  (in  the 
letter  datdl  1  Ith  of  Jan.,  1S()2),  they  proved  great  failures, 
as  jnilgeil  from  a  military  point  of  view.  {[(U-m.) 

The  baUoon  was  tried  for  our  service  in  the  recent  civil 
war.  Ascents  were  made  from  our  lines  on  the  north  of  the 
Potomac,  during  tlie  fall  of  ISfil,  with  no  material  results. 
It  fornieil  a  part  of  our  equipage  and  iinprdiinnitn  during 
the  \'irginla  peninsula  campaign,  including  the  siege  of 
Yorktuwn  and  the  operations  before  Richmond.  The  writer 
is  not  aware  of  a  single  official  report  recording  any  mate- 
rial service  rendered  by  the  ballocm,  but  numerous  news- 
piiper  paragraphs  concerning  it  have  been  quuteil.  like  the 
following  referring  to  the  battle  of  the  "Seven  Pines,"  or 
"Fair  Oaks,"  of  .Tune  l,lSi)2:  '*  During  the  whole  of  the 
engagement  on  Sunday  morning,  Prof.  Lowe's  balloon  hov- 
ered (»ver  the  Feileral  Hues  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet, 
and  maintaineil  successful  communication  with  (ien.  Mc- 
Clollan  at  his  head-quarters.  It  is  asserted  that  every 
movement  of  the  Confdlerates  armies  was  distinctly  visible, 
and  instantaneously  reporteiL"  (  7"/"i'»,  .huie  17.  1S(>2.) 

The  balloons  in  use  werenf  two  sizes — the  smaller  of  about 
30  t'cetiliameter  containing  1300  cubic  feet,  anrl  the  larger  of 
d'nible  this  capacity.  The  latter  size  I  believe  are  found 
preferalile.  While  encamped  before  Richmond,  Cajit.  F. 
lieaumont,  R.  K.,  spent  some  time  in  our  camp  (part  of 
which  as  a  guest  of  the  writer)  and  jtaid  particular  atten- 
tion to  our  balloons.  I  avail  myself  id"  bis  labors  (r/(^c 
JVitf.  l^npffH  It  /v..  vol.  xii.)  for  a  description  : 

"  The  ballonna  were  made  of  Iho  host  and  tioest  deaorip- 
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tion  of  silk,  double  sewn  and  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care;  the  summit  of  the  balloon  containing  the  gas  valve 
being  made  of  either  three  or  four  folds  of  cloth,  to  ensure 
suflieient  strength  in  that  part  sul>jectto  the  greatest  strain. 
The  varnish,  on  which  the  success  of  the  apparatus  much 
de[iends,  was  a  secret  of  Mr.  Lowe'.s,  thechief  aeronaut,  his 
balloons  kept  in  their  gas  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  their 
doing  so  he  laid  to  the  fact  of  the  viirnish  licing  particu- 
larly good  J  there  was  always  a  small  amount  of  leakage, 
still  at  the  end  of  a  fortniglit  suflieient  gas  remained  in  the 
balloon  to  enal>lc  him  to  make  an  ascent  without  its  being 
replenished.  In  balloons  for  military  purposes  this  Is  an 
important  point,  as  they  must  tn:  kept  ready  to  ascend  at 
any  moment.  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  many  \veli 
prepared  varnishes  could  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
as  well;  the  network  covering  the  bag  was  gathered  in.  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  ended  in  a  series  of  cords  attached 
to  a  ring,  hanging  about  level  with  the  tail  of  the  balloon, 
and  from  this  hung  the  wickerwork  car,  the  ring  being 
about  level  with  a  person's  chest  when  standing  upright  in 
the  car.  The  string  for  working  the  valve  passed  through 
the  centre  of  the  balloon,  and  coming  out  at  the  tail  was 
loosely  tied  to  the  ring,  to  whieti  were  fastened  the  guys, 
three  in  number;  thus  the  car,  though  swayed  about  by  the 
motion  of  the  balloon,  hung  always  nearly  vertically  be- 
neath it. 

''The  gas  generators,  two  in  number,  were  nothing  more 
than  large  tanks  of  wood,  acid  jiroof  inside,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  expansive  action  of  the  gas;  they 
were  provided  with  suitable  stop-cocks  for  regulating  the 
admission  of  the  gas,  and  with  man-hole  covers  for  intro- 
ducing the  necessary  materials.  The  gas  used  was  hydro- 
gen, and  indeed  for  practical  purposes,  all  things  consid- 
ered, there  is  none  other  that  is  nearly  so  suitable ;  its 
low  specific  gravity  makes  it  a  sine  qua  luni  for  a  military 
aeronaut,  as  independently  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, when  a  balloon  is  attached  to  the  earth  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  it  should  ofi'er  as  little  resistance  to 
the  air  as  possible,  as  its  stability  depends  upon  this  point. 
The  hydrogen  was  generated  by  using  dilute  snl]>liuric  acid 
and  iron  ;  any  old  iron,  such  as  bits  of  the  tires  of  wheels, 
old  shot  broken  up,  etc..  was  used  ;  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  only  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  in  large  quantities 
is  cheap,  and  with  proper  precautions  very  easy  to  carry. 

"The  gas  generated  passed  through  a  leathern  tube  into 
a  lime  purifier,  and  thence  in  a  similar  manner  into  a  sec- 
ond, the  action  of  the  lime  simply  absorbing  the  carbonic 
acid  and  other  extraneous  gases,  and  sending  the  hydrogen 
quite,  or  very  nearly  pure,  into  the  balloon.  On  leaving 
the  generator  its  temperature  was  high,  even  the  leathern 
)upe  being  so  hot  that  the  hand  could  hardly  bear  to  toueli 
it,  but  after  passing  the  second  purifier  it  was  delivered, 
barely  warm,  into  the  balloon.  The  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus was  so  simple  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said 
about  it. 

'*  In  using  it  the  balloon  is  unpacked  and  laid  in  well-or- 
dered folds  on  a  carpet  s^pread  on  the  ground  to  receive  it; 
the  tail  is  then  placed  ready  for  connection  with  the  last 
purifier,  properly  charged  with  lime  and  water,  and  the 
connection  by  leather  pipes  Iietween  the  jmrilier  and  the 
generator  having  bem  established,  the  latter  is  charged; 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  complete  the  coinmuiiieation  be- 
tween the  last  purifier  and  the  tail  of  the  balloon  until  a 
clear  stream  of  hydrogen  is  obtained,  so  as  to  avoid  getting 
foul  air  into  the  machine.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
in  three  hours  from  the  time  of  the  machine  being  halted, 
it  can  be  prepared  for  an  ascent;  but  this,  should  circum- 
stances require  it,  might  be  shortened  by  employing  two 
generators  and  making  a  suital.dc  alteration  in  the  purily- 
ing  arrangement.  Such  alteration,  however,  would  rarely 
be  necessary,  as  the  balloon,  when  inflated,  can,  unless  in 
very  windy  weather,  be  very  readily  carried;  twenty-five 
or  thirty  men  lay  hold  of  cords  attached  to  the  ring  and 
march  along,  allowing  the  machine  to  rise  only  sufficiently 
to  cU-ar  any  obstacle  that  there  may  be  in  the  way. 

"  Each  generator  required  four  horses  to  draw  it,  and 
each  balloim.  with  the  tools,  etc..  four  horses.  The  sul- 
phuric acicl  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  a  carriage  to  itself, 
but  two  horses  will  draw  a  suflieient  quantity  of  concen- 
trated acid  to  lust  for  a  long  time.  'J'lie  umlcrmentioncd  is 
a  resnm^  of  the  balloon  corps  and  apparatus  with  General 
McClellan's  army : 

**  Balloon  Corps. 
1  chief  aeronaut, 

1  captain,  assistant  do., 
50  non-commissioned  officers  and  pr' 

"  A}t)iiir(iius, 

2  generators,  drawn  by  4  horses  each. 

2  balloons,  **       "     4  horses  each     (including      tools, 

spare  ropes,  etc.). 
1  aoid  cart,        "       "    2  horses. 


"^      1     .. 

f  requiring  2  in 

.     ,       I  structcd  men. 
rivates,  J 
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"When  Iho  machine  is  inflated  it  is  kept  to  the  ground 
bv  a  series  of  sand-baRS  which  are  hooked  on  to  the  net- 
Work,  so  that  thov  can  be  disengaged  at  a  moment  s  notice  ; 
thu*  confined,  wiih  the  sentry  to  guard  it.  the  machine  lo- 
niains  unhurt  in  any  weather  short  of  a  very  v.oUnt  wind 
should  be  hauled  down  allo;;cther. 


etorid,  in  which  case  it -- 

■  When  it  is  required  for_aii  -ril-^'^'^THJ^-^riZ      U Tibr^iii^a.Um  or  a  line  of  battle:  with  a  cUar  / 


the  balloon  may  involve  no  great  risk  to  the  observer  (since 
it  would  descend  slowly)  its  injury  should  be  guarded 
against.  The  view  at  three  miles'  distance  from  (iOO  Icct 
height  is  anything  lult  a  "bird's  eye"  one;  but  at  least  it 
surmounlsall  <ulj\un,i  obstacles.  But  suppose  the  enemy's 
position  lies  in  a  wooded  country  and  extends  for  several 
miles      How  much  of  it  will  he  exposed  by  such  a  view? 


thirty  of  his  men  get  n.und  the  balbwn  and  carry  it  to  the 
appointed  place:  the  weight  to  be  lifted  havnig  been  put 
into  the  car.  the  ballast  is  so  adapted,  that  including  a 
couple  of  bags  of  sand,  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go  up  with- 
out, there  should  be  a  buoyancy  of.  say.  20  or  ;;0  poun.ls  ; 
the  three  guy  ropes  having  been  attached  the  men  leave  go 
of  the  ear  to'gether  and  seiie  the  ropes,  one  of  which  is  led 
through  a  snaich-bloek  attacheil  to  a  tree,  or  some  securely 
fixed  object ;  the  ropes  are  then  paid  out,  and  the  machine 
rises  to  the  required  height;  the  motion  of  the  guy  ropes 
is  regulated  by  the  aeronaut  through  Iho  captain  on  the 
"round,  t'f  course,  on  Iho  proper  manipulation  of  the 
Topes  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  aeronaut  depend." 

The  following  extract  gives  an  idea  of  what  couW  /'c  »ccii. 

"  During  the  battlo  of  Hanover  Courthouse,  which  was 
the  first  engagement  of  im]iorlauco  before  Richmond,  I 
happened  to  be  close  to  the  ballouu  when  the  firing  began. 
The  wind  was  rather  high,  but  I  was  anxious  to  see,  if 
possible,  what  was  going  on,  and  I  went  up  with  the  father 
of  the  acrouaut.  The  balloon  was.  however,  short  of  gas, 
and  as  the  wind  was  high,  wo  were  obliged  to  conic  down. 
I  then  went  up  by  myself,  the  diminished  weight  giving 
increased  steadiness,  but  it  was  not  ci>nsidercd  safe  to  go 
higher  than  oOO  feet  ou  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
wt'ither.  The  lialloon  was  very  unsteady,  so  much  so  that 
it  was  diflicult  to  fix  mv  sight  on  any  particular  object:  at 
that  altitude  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  fight.  It  turned 
out  afterwards  that  the  distance  was,  I  think,  over  twelve 
miles,  which,  from  1000  feet,  and  on  a  clear  day,  would  in 
a  country  of  that  nature  have  rendered  the  action  in- 
visible." 


Aerostat  of  Ue  Lome.  (See  p.  4S  and  Flyisg-Machine.) 
With  some  considerable  experience  at  Yorktown  and  be- 
fore Richmond,  the  writer  can  only  s.ay  that,  while  no  means 
of  obtaining  information  in  war  should  bo  neglected,  the 
slight  amount  obtained  by  the  balloon  did  not  eonipensato 
for  the  enormous  expense  and  incuinbnince  which  it  in- 
volved. An  ascent  of  1000  feet  was  the  uutxinium  aimed 
at — probably  the  maximum  prarticohle;  for  the  weight  of 
the  rope  becomes  a  limiting  element  to  higher  ascensions 
by  oaptivo  balloons.  In  reality  I  doubt  whether  more 
than  COO  or  TOO  feet  were  ever  attained  :  a  very  slight  wind 
sufficing  to  carry  the  balloon  off  at  a  large  angle  with  the 
vertical  thrfuigh  the  point  of  attachment.  With  modern 
lilcs'  distance  from  the  enemy  is  ali 


the  object,  there  will  be  improved  vision  :    but  to  make  out 
anything  really  specific  and  useful,  a  telescope  (not  a  mere 
binocular)  of  high  power  and  (hence)  small  field  is  indis- 
pensable.    Now  the  motion  of  the  balloon  renders  Ihe  use 
even  of  the  opera-glass  difficult ;  of  the  telescope  absolutely 
impracticable.     Only  on'c  in  all  his  ascents  (before  \ork- 
toivn)  did  the  use  of  a  telescope  ajijiear  practicable,  and  of  so 
little  service  had  it  always  proved  it  had  been  left  behind. 
Deseeuding  to  obtain  one  and  reasecnding.  a  breeze  had 
disturbed  the  dead  calm  in  which  onhj  it  can  be  used.    Some 
information  was  obtained  from  it  before  Yorktown — much 
more  from  Ihe  trenches.     Before  Richmond  it  rendered  no 
service  worthy  of  record.     The  count  of  Paris  confirms,  in 
his  '•  History  of  the  Civil  War."  these  views  of  the  writer. 
(Sec,  for  military  uses  of  the  balloon,  articles  by  Capt.  Beau- 
most  and  laeut".  Grover.  "  I'rof.  Papers  R.  E.,"  vol.  xii.) 
Wo  hear  of  no  use  of  the  balloon  for  reconnoitring  pur- 
poses during  the  recent  Franco-German  war:  l>"'  '^  »'  'cast 
proved  it-sclf  to  have  a  use.     During  the  German  siege  up- 
wards of  fifty  of  these  aerial  packets  sailed  from  the  be- 
leaguered metropolis  with  despatches  for  the  outer  world. 
They  eonvcycd  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  leltcrs,  re- 
presenting a  total  weight  of  about  ten  tons.     Most  of  them 
took  out  a  number  of  pigeons,  which  were  intended  to  act 
as  postmen  from  the  provinces.     One  called    Le  (Unhid 
laldlirrhc  was  furnished  with  four  shcpher.l's  dogs,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  break  through  the  Prussian  lines,  carry- 
in"  with  them  precious  communications  concealed  under 
their  collars.     The  greater  number  of  these  balloons  were 
under  the  management  of  seamen,  sometimes  solitary  ones, 
whose  nautical  training,  it  was  naturally  supposed,  would 
qualify  them  more  especially  for  the  duties  ot  aerial  navi- 
gation.    Jlore  than  one  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
having  dropped  down  right  amongst  the  Prussians.     In 
some  of  these  cases  the  crews  were  generally  made  prison- 
ers, but  in  others  they  effected  their  escape ;  and  more  than 
once  their  despatches  were  preserved  in  a  very  rcmarkablo 
way — in  one  instance  being  secreted  in  a  dung-cart,  and  in 
another  being  rescued  by  a  forester,  and  conveyed  to  Butfet, 
the  al-ronaut  of  the  '-Archimede,"  who  had  been  sent  out  in 
search  of  them,  and  had  traversed  the  hostile  lines  on  his 
errand.     Many  of  these  postal  vessels  were  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  some  landing  in  Belgium,  Holland,  or 
Bavaria;  whilst  one,  "  La  Ville  d'Orlcans,"  was  swept  into 
Norway,  and   came  to   anchor  about  600  miles  north  ot 
Christiania.     A  few.  unhappily,  never  Landed  at  all.     Ic 
.laequnrd,  which   left  the  Orleans  railway  station  on  tho 
28th  Xovember.  with  a  bold  sailor  for  its  sole  occupant, 
disappeared  like  many  a  gallant  ship.    It  was  last  observed 
above  Rochelle,  and  prob.ably  foundered  at  sea,  as  some 
of  its  papers  were  picked  up  in  the  Channel.     "Le  Jules 
Favre"  (the  second  of  that  name),  which  set  out  two  days 
subsequently,  has  arrived  nowhere  as  yet:  and  one  of  tho 
last  of  these'  mail-balloons,  the  "  Richard  Wallace,"  is  miss- 
ing, as  much  as  if  it  had  sailed  off  the  planet  into  infinite 
space.    So  long  as  these  machines  continued  to  be  launched 
by  day.  they  were  exposed  to  a  fusillade  whilst  traversing 
the  girdle  of  the  Prussian  guns,  the  bullets  whistling  round 
them  even  at  an  elevation  of  900  or  1000  metres.    To  avoid 
this  peril  it  became  necessary  to  start  them  by  night,  al- 
though  the   disadvantages   of    nocturnal   expeditions,    in 
which  no    light    could    be    carried,   and    consequently   the 
barometer  could   not  be  duly  read,  were  held  by  many  to 
outweigh  all  the  dangers  attaching  to  German  projectiles. 
{BrilMi  Qiinrlerli/,  Oct.,  1871.) 

Another  event'  so  exceptional  as  the  siege  of  Pans  may 
again  justify  tho  use  of  balloons  for  similar  services,  and 
in  open  countries  they  may  perhaps  occasionally  serve  use- 
fully for  military  reconnoissances.  To  science  they  do  not 
appear  (as  now  constructed)  capable  of  adding  much  to  the 
little  itomciliim/  indeed),  they  have  already  given,  even 
though  Sir  John  Leslie  ("Encyc.  Brit.")  directs  us  to  "« 
skilful  and  judicious  application  of  balloons  for  a  more 
essential  improvement  of  the  infant  science  of  meteor- 
ology." When  the  "  balloon  of  the  future  " — that  in  short 
which  M.  Lambert  confidently  predicts,  shall  have  ap- 
peared, then,  indeed,  scienee.  commerce,  social  and  busi- 
ness intercourse,  and  the  art  of  war.  may  all  hail  it  as  an 
important  at^unct;  till  then  wo  must  ir«ii(. 

J.  G.  Barxard. 
.i'crophytes,  or  Ae'rial  Plants  [from  the  Gr.  iy, 
the  ••atmosphere."  and  ivroi',  a  "plant"],  are  plants  which 


firearms  three  miles'  distance  from  the  enemy  is  about  a  ^  .  _  . 

minimum  for  so  large  an  object,  for  though  the  hitting  «/  |  grow  in  air  only,  as  distinguished  from  terrestrial  plants,  or 
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those  Tvhich  grow  in  earth,  and  hi/dropfn/tcit,  or  those  which 
live  underwater.  The  epiphytal  orchids  and  many  lichens 
arc  aerial  plants,  deriving  sustenance  from  the  air  and  its 
vapors.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  parasites,  like 
mistletoe,  which  feed  on,  and  not  merely  grow  on,  trees,  etc. 

Aerostat'ic  Press,  a  machine  used  to  extract  the  col- 
oring-matter from  dycwoods  and  other  substances  by  at- 
mospheric pressure.  For  this  purpose  a  vessel  is  divided 
by  a  horizontal  partition  pierced  with  small  holes.  Upon 
this  tlie  substance  containing  the  coloring-matter  is  laid, 
and  a  cover,  also  perforated,  is  placed  upon  it.  The  liquid 
which  is  ti>  dissolve  the  coloring-matter  is  then  poured  on 
the  top,  and  the  air  being  drawn  from  the  under  part  of  the 
vessel  by  an  air-pump,  the  liquid  is  forced  through  the  sub- 
stance by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Aerostat'ics.     See  AEitonvNAMics. 

/I^s'chines  [Aio-xtVij^],  a  celebrated  Greek  orator,  born 
at  Athens  387  IJ.  C,  was  the  greatest  rival  of  Demosthenes. 
He  served  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (362 
li.  C).  and  was  in  early  life  an  opponent  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
d'tn.     Having  been  seat  with  other  negotiators  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Macedunian  court  iu  :J-17  li.  C,  ho  afterwards 
became  a  friend  of  Philip  ami  an  adversary  of  Demosthenes, 
who  accused  .Eschines  of  receiving  a  bribe  from  the  king 
of  Maeedon.     He  made  a  famous  oration  against  Ctesiphon,  , 
because  the  latter  proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  ) 
golden  cro^vn,  but  he  was  defeated  in  his  contest  by  the  i 
matchless  eloquence  of  his  rival,  and  was  exiled  in  330  B.  C. 
Ue  then  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  ho  taught  rhetoric  with 
applause.     Three  of  his  orations  are  still  extant ;  they  have 
been  edited  by  Franke  (1860)  and  others.  Died  in  314  B.  C. 

/Es'chyliis  [Gr.  Ai£Txi^A,os],  an  excellent  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  born  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  in  52  j  B.  C.  He  was  the  most 
ancient  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece.  He  fought 
with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  B.  C),  and 
again  at  tho  battle  of  Kalamis.  In  484  he  gained  his  first 
prize  in  tragedy.  He  composed,  it  is  said,  about  seventy 
tragedies,  and  gained  thirteen  prizes,  but  ho  was  defeated 
by  Sophocles  iu  408  B.  C,  soon  after  which  he  went  to  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  was  honored  by  King  Hiero.  Ho  died  at 
Gela,  in  Sicily,  in  45G  B.  C  According  to  a  commonly  re- 
ceived tradition,  he  was  killed  by  a  falling  tortoise  which 
an  eagle  droppeiJ.  Only  seven  of  his  tragedies  arc  extant — 
viz.,  "Prometheus  Bound,"  "The  Seven  against  Thebes," 
"The  Persians."  "Agamemnon,"  "The  Female  Suppli- 
ants," "  Choephori,"  and  "  Eumcnidcs."  His  "  Oresfeia," 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  works  of  art 
which  the  human  mind  ever  created,  is  the  only  complete 
trilogy  which  has  been  left  to  us.  It  consists  of  tho  three 
tragedies,  "Agamemnon,"  "Choephori,"  and  "  Eumen- 
ides,"  and  shows  in  the  most  striking  manner  how  the 
Greek  tragedies  which  we  possess  must  be  considered  only 
as  parts  of  greater  compositions — as  acts  of  dramas  rather 
than  as  dramas.  Hs  idea  is  to  show  the  redeeming  influ- 
ence of  the  state  in  the  life  of  mankind. 

/Escula'pius  [Gr.  'Aa-KAirirto?],  in  classic  mythology,  the 
god  of  medicine,  was  a  t^ou  of  Apollo.  The  ])oets  tV-igned 
that  he  raised  tho  dead  to  life — that  he  thus  offended  Pluto, 
who  complained  to  Jupiter,  who  killed  ^Esculapius  with  a 
thunderbolt.  He  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god,  and 
a  temple  was  erected  to  him  at  Epidaurus.  According  to 
Homer,  he  had  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirius.  His  de- 
scendants were  called  Asclejuadie. 

/Es'culin,orEsculiil  (CjiH240]3),  a  crystalline  fluores- 
cent glucoside  obtained  from  the  bark  of  tlie  horse-chestnut 
and  other  trees  of  tho  genera  ^K»vuln»  and  Pan'd.  It  pos- 
sesses a  bitter  taste,  and  is  converted  by  boiling  h^'dro- 
chloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  glucose  and  a  bitter 
crystalline  substance  called  iesculetiu,  CgHeO^CtiH-^iOia  + 
3H2O  =  2C6H12O6  f  C'sHeO^. 

JEsiVf  a'sir  (the  Norse  plural  of  As  or  A»a.  a  word  of 
uncertain  derivation,  but  probably  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  ««, 
to  "  be,"  and  applied  as  a  name  to  the  gods  as  "  beings," 
par  crcf^lfcitcc),  the  general  name  of  the  beneficent  deities 
of  the  Norsemen.  The  jirincipal  JEs'ir  are  Balder,  Frey, 
Freyia,  Frigga,  Heimdall,  Odin,  Thor,  Tyr,  Vali,  and  Vidar, 
which  will  be  notice<l  under  their  respective  heads. 

.E'sop  [Lat.  ^Ei'/pm:  Gr,  AIati>n-o?],  a  eelebratod fabu- 
list, born  about  620  B,  ('.,  is  sujtposed  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Phrygia.  He  was  a  slave  in  his  youth  at  Athens, 
but  afterwards  obtained  lus  freedom  in  consideration  of  his 
wit.  A  statue  executed  by  Lysippus  was  erected  to  vEsop 
by  tho  Athenians.  Many  of  the  fables  which  in  popular 
collections  are  ascribed  to  j-Esop  are  spurious, 

ylCso'pils  (Clopii^s),  a  famous  Unman  tragio  actor,  was 
a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  flourisheil  abiuit  75  B.  C.  His  action 
was  grave,  dignified,  and  irapassioued.  He  retired  from  tho 
stage  in  55  B.  C. 


iEstiva'tion  [from  the  Lat.  set'tivo;  trsttvaUiun,  to 
"spend  the  summer,"  to  "retire  for  the  summer  season"], 
a  botanical  term,  used  to  denote  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  of  a  flower  are  folded  in  the  bud  before  it  has  opened. 
The  various  forms  of  sestivatiua  arc  called  valvatc,  imhri- 
cated,  cmitorted,  indupUvate,  rcdupfinatv,  etc. 

^sthet'ics  [Gr.  ai(79)jTt«6«,  "fitted  for  perception"]. 
The  word  and  its  cognates  were  apjilied  by  the  (irceks  in 
relation  to  the  philosophy  of  perception.  In  modern  phil- 
osojihy  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  scientific  classification 
of  the  faculties  through  which  wc  apprehend  the  beautiful 
and  the  suldime,  and  which  give  us  the  experience  of  the 
resulting  emotions.  It  involves  also  the  statement  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  laws  which  should  preside  over  and  condition 
all  forms  of  artistic  production,  the  application  of  these 
general  laws  to  the  special  branches  of  the  fine  arts  in  re- 
spect to  criticism,  and  the  history  of  the  development  of 
these  laws  in  practice.  The  ]>rinciplcs  of  testhetics  were  in  an- 
cient times  discussed  by  Plato,  Plolinus,  and  St.  Augustine; 
and  in  their  application  to  poetry  by  Aristotle  and  Horace; 
and  in  relation  to  eloquence  by  Quint  ilian, and  to  style  by  Lon- 
ginus.  The  term  was  first  used  in  its  modern  sense  in  the 
eiglitecnth  century  by  Alexander  Gottlieb  Baumgarten.  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on-lhe-Oder.  He  taught 
that  there  is  in  the  mind  a  power  or  faculty  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  tho  beautiful — a  power  whose  existence  is  not  de- 
pendent on  that  of  the  intellect,  though  the  latter  may  be 
necessary  in  order  projierly  to  direct  and  develop  the 
a-sthetic  faculty.  Psychologists  have  classed  the  operations 
of  the  mind  under  three  general  heads — namely,  the  Intel- 
lect, the  Sensibilities,  and  the  Will.  The  proper  object  of 
the  first  is  Truth;  of  the  second,  Beauty  in  its  various 
forms,  including  harmony;  and  of  the  third,  (lood  or  Vir- 
tue. ^Esthetics  would  consequently  come  under  the  second 
division,  relating  as  it  does  to  objects  or  qualities  which 
appeal  at  once  to  tho  sensibilities,  without  any  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  intellectual  power. 

There  may  be  said  to  bo  two  distinct  schools,  which  differ 
radically  respecting  the  true  principles  of  aesthetic  develop- 
ment and  culture.  The  one,  starting  with  the  standard 
works  of  art,  or  with  the  most  perfect  models  which  nature 
ofl"ers  us,  and  selecting  from  each  what  appears  most  pleas- 
ing or  graceful,  seeks,  by  means  of  these,  either  by  direct 
imitation  or  indirect  suggestion,  to  create  a  new  work, 
which  shall  combine  as  many  as  possible  of  the  elements 
of  tho  original  models.  It  is  obvious  that  the  meriis  of 
such  a  work  cannot  in  any  case  rise  above  the  aggregate 
of  the  merits  of  the  productions  after  which  it  has  been 
copied.  Tho  other  school,  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  for  transcendent  genius  to  create  forms  of  beauty 
which  shall  not  only  excel  in  their  combined  cfl'ect,  but  in 
their  individual  elements,  everything  that  has  ever  been 
seen  in  nature  or  in  art,  seeks  to  cultivate  tho  faculty  of 
ideal  conception,  using  the  works  of  nature  or  the  models 
of  the  great  masters  simply  to  improve  the  art  of  expres- 
sion ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  to  translate,  as  it  were, 
our  ideal  conceptions  into  forms  which  can  be  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  common  mind.  Those  of  this  school 
would'  say  that  such  works  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  Dan- 
necker's  celebrated  statue  of  Christ,  could  never,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  formed  from  actual  nature — that,  in  fact,  tho 
very  power  of  selecting  the  most  beautiful  forms,  or  the 
most  beautiful  elements  of  any  particular  form,  implies  tho 
existence  of  an  ideal  faculty :  for  if  the  mind  has  not  some 
standard  in  itself,  but  is  wholly  depen<lcnt  on  what  it  sees 
for  its  conception  of  beauty,  why  should  it  not  copy  the 
faulty  as  well  as  tho  beautiful  ?  It  is,  in  fact,  by  trying 
what  it  sees  by  tho  ideal  standard  in  itself,  that  it  knows 
how  to  select  the  one  and  reject  the  other. 

^Esthetics  cannot  yet  bo  considered  a  complete  and  sys- 
tematically developed  science,  though  several  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  last  and  present  century  have  done  much  to 
investigate  and  explain  its  principles.  Among  the  most 
important  works  on  this  subject  are  the  following:  Fried- 
uit'H  Theodor  Vischer's  "Aesthetik,  oder  die  Wisscnschaft 
des  Schonen  "  ("  ^Esthetics,  or  the  Science  of  the  Beauti- 
ful"), which  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  complete  work 
on  aesthetics  that  has  yet  nppeared  ;  Hkgel's  "  Aesthetik," 
contained  in  his  complete  works,  published  after  his  death  ; 
Cousin's  "Le  Vrai,  le  Beau  ot  le  Bon"  ("The  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Good  ") ;  Weisse's"  System  der  Aesthe- 
tik," 2  vols.,  Lei]isic,  1830;  Jouffroy's  "  Cours  d'Esth^- 
tique,"  Paris,  1842;  Ruge's  "  Neue  Vorschule  der  Aes- 
thetik," 1837;  ZiMHERMANN,  "Gesehichte  der  Aesthetik." 
Vienna.  1858;  and  Dippel,  "  Handbuch  der  Aesthetik," 
1S73.  (See  Alison-,  "On  Taste,"  I7S4;  Btrke,  "  Tho  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,"  1756;  Bascom,  " ^Esthetics,"  IS62; 
H.  N.  Dav,  "The  Science  of  ^T^sthetics  ;"  and  especially 
Kant,  "  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft.") 

Revised  rv  M.  B.  Anderson. 

i£thiops.     See  Ethiops  Minuual. 
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A^'tians,  the  followers  of  Ai'tius,  who  was  in  the  fourth 
coDtury  a  diriicon,  and  afterwanls  a  bishop.  Ho  was  an 
Arian.but  was  considered  a  heretic  b,v  both  orthoilox  and 
Arian?.  His  doctrine  and  followers  *vcro  coudemued  in 
361»  A.  1). 

Afi'tiuSf  sonietiuios  incorrectly  written  JExits,  an  emi- 
nent Kotuan  general,  born  in  Moesia  before  400  A.  I>.  As 
commander  of  the  U()man  army  in  tJaul,  he  gained  im- 
portant victories  over  the  Visigoths,  linns,  and  other  bar- 
barians about  ■l2.>-4;;0  A.  L>.  Ai'tius  and  Thcodoric  com- 
manded the  army  »hi»h  in  4JI  checked  the  victorious 
hordes  of  Attila  the  Hun,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  bat- 
tle at  Chillons.  He  wa.-»  suspected  of  treachery  by  the  em- 
peror Vulentiniau  III.,  who  killed  him  with  his  own  baud 
lu  4J4  A.  D. 

.Kt'na,  a  township  of  Logan  co.,  IM.     Pop.  020. 
.Kina,  a  township  of  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  335. 
,i;iiia,  .tlount.     Sec  Etna. 

/Kto'lia  [i»r.  AitwAia],  a  state  or  country  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  bnuniled  on  the  N.  by  Thessniy,  <»n  the  E.  by 
Locris  and  Doris,  on  the  S.  by  the  (!ulf  of  Corinth,  and 
on  the  \V.  by  the  river  Achelous.  It  was  intersected  by 
the  river  Evenu?,  the  modern  Phldaris  or  Fidaris.  The 
surface  is  partly  mountainous,  the  seenery  magnificent, 
and  the  climate  delightful.  The  range  ot  Mount  I'indus 
extends  along  the  northern  jiart.  The  ancient  ,'EtoIians 
were  a  warlike,  barbarous,  and  rude  people  in  the  ago  of 
Pericles.  ^Etolia  now  forms,  conjointly  with  Acarnania,  a 
nomarohy  of  the  kingtlom  of  Greece.    (See  Acarnania.) 

AlTcc'tod,  or  Adfi'c'tcd,  a  term  used  in  algebra:  ap- 
plied to  an  equation,  it  dignities  that  two  or  more  several 
powers  of  tho  unknown  quantity  enter  into  tlie  equation  ; 
as,  u.^  —  rtx-  -t-  bjc  —  c  —  U,  in  which  there  arc  three  different 
powers  of  x. 

Affct'tOy  or  Aflctuo'sOy  in  music,  a  term  prefixed  to 
a  movement,  showing  that  it  is  to  be  performed  in  a  smooth, 
tender,  and  afTecting  manner. 

Aflida'vit  [Late  Lat.  from  nrl,  "to," Jiilr>i,  "faith,"  flcdit, 
"he  gave  "  ((".  r.  *'  ho  made  oath  ")],  an  oath  in  writing  made 
before  some  person  who  has  authority  to  administer  an  oath  ; 
a  statement  In  writing  signed  by  the  party  making  it,  and 
sworn  to  before  some  autliorized  officer,  who  appends  and 
signs  an  oflicial  statement  to  that  eflect,  termed  a  "jurat." 
I!y  an  extension  of  ils  original  meaning  it  is  made  to  in- 
clude also  eases  where  an  affirmation,  authorized  by  law.  is 
taken  instead  of  an  oath.  An  affidavit  is  made  ex  parte 
and  without  cross-examination.  It  is  much  used  in  making 
various  motiims  in  court,  and  in  proving  conveyances  ex- 
ecuted before  subscribing  witnesses,  so  ns  to  have  them 
recorded.  An  affidavit  is  called  rj-fni-Judicinl  when,  though 
taken  before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  it  is 
not  itself  required  or  authorized  by  law. 

Afiin'ity  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  "on,"  and  Ji'nia, 
"boundary"],  in  law,  is  the  relationship  contracted  by 
marriiige  betfveen  a  man  and  his  wife's  kindred,  and  be- 
tween a  wife  and  her  husband's  kindred.  Affinity  is  used 
in  contradistinction  from  consanguinity,  which  expresses 
relations  that  originate  in  the  blood. 

AlliuitVy  a  term  used  in  biology  to  denote  that  the  re- 
lation which  organisms  bear  to  one  another  is  very  close, 
and  depends  on  sumo  essential  correspondence  between  im- 
portant organs.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
analogy,  in  which  the  points  of  resemblance  are  of  less  im- 
portance. Thus  the  foliage  of  Lnlh't/nts  ninHu'dn  resembles 
that  of  grass,  but  there  is  no  real  affinity  between  the  dico- 
tyleilonous  Lathifrua  and  the  monoeotylcdouous  grass. 

Affinity,  Cheiniral,  the  attractive  force  which  unites 
two  or  more  elu'nii'':il  snbslaiieos  so  as  to  form  a  compound 
which  differs  from  cither  of  them;  or  tho  mutual  projien- 
sity  which  certain  kinrls  of  matter  have  to  combine  with 
each  other  exclusively  or  in  jtreft-rence  to  any  other  con-  [ 
nection.    "This  term,"  says  Liebig.  "is  decidedly  fallacious  I 
if  it  be  intended  to  convey  the   meaning  that  such  sub-  J 
stances  arc  related  to  each  other."     This  force  or  propen- 
sity acts  only  at  insensible  distances — that  is,  only   when   I 
the  two  bodies  are  in  contact.     Tho  action  of  affinity  is  ' 
often  mollified  and  increased  by  heat  and  light,  as  in  Ihe 
case  of  potash  and  sand,  which  will  only  unite  when  raii^ed 
to  a  red  or  white  heat :  and  the  gases  chlorine  and  hydro-  ! 
gen  will  not  combine  unless  they  are  exjiosed  to  the  light.  ' 
Many  surprising  changes  in  the  properties  of  matter  are 
produced  by  .affinity,  ns  when  the  poisonous  dilorine  unites 
with  sodium  to  form  common  table-salt.     The   puisiumus 
prussic  acid  is  composed  of  carbon,  liydrogen.  and  nitro- 
gen, neither  of  which  is  noxious  by  itself.     Elements  differ 
greatly  in  the  strength  ami  r.-inge  of  their  affinities.    Oxygen 
has  an  affinity  for  nearly  oil  the  other  elements. 

Affirma'tion  [Lat.   aj^rma'tio,  from   ad,  "to,"   and 


Jir'iufi,  jiniit/tHtn,  to  "make  firm,"  to  "bind"],  in  law,  a 
declaration  made  by  a  witness  as  a  substitute  lor  an  oath 
in  a  court  of  justice.  This  formula  is  used  by  Quakers 
and  others  who  have  conscientious  scruples  against  oaths. 
In  the  L*.  S.  the  use  of  affirmations  instead  of  oaths  has 
become  very  common,  experience  seeming  to  have  shown 
that  tho  value  of  evidence  and  the  force  of  obligations  are 
not  diminished  thereby. 

AfHa'tUs  [from  the  Lat.  ud,  "to."  "upon,"  and  /7o, 
Jia'tnin,  to  "blow"],  a  term  sometimes  used  to  signify  in- 
spiration or  the  gift  of  prophecy,  especially  in  reference  to 
those  who  uttered  oracles  at  Delphi. 

AtTre  (I)i:xis  Air.rsTF.),  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  born 
at  St.-Uomcde-Tarn  in  171*3.  He  became  vicar-general 
at  Paris  in  lS3t,  and  arehbi^^bop  in  1840.  During  the  in- 
surrection of  dune,  1S48,  he  made  a  generous  effort  to  end 
the  carnage  by  a  personal  apjioal  to  the  insurgents,  but 
while  he  was  speaking  to  tlicm  hostilities  were  renewed 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  military,  and  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  ball.  He  left  an  "Essay  on  tho  Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics"  (IS34),  and  other  works. 

Afghanistan'  is  the  Persian  name  of  the  country  of 
the  Afghans,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  WUajrt  {i.e. 
the  "mother  eo\uitry"j.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  21)° 
and  30°  N.  and  Ion.  02°  and  72°  E..  forming  a  small  (juad- 
rilateral,  which  historically,  geographically,  and  linguisti- 
cally forms  the  connecting  link  between  India  and  Western 
Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  IJokhara,  on  the  E.  by 
British  India,  on  the  S.  by  Belooehistan,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Persia.  Tho  area  is  estimated  (Hehm  and  AVagner,  "  lic- 
viilkerung  der  Erde,"  tiotha,  1S72)  at  2;)0,<)00  square  miles. 
The  ground  rises  towards  the  N.  E.  to  fiOOO  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  descends  gradually  towards  the  S.  W.  to  1600 
feet.  In  the  N.  arc  the  wild  snow-covcreil  mountains  of 
Ilindoo-Koosh,  and  farther  on  the  ancient  Paropamisus, 
which  is  divided  ,at  present  into  tho  Kohi-lJaba — from 
which  the  Helmund  descends — and  (ihur  Mountains.  The 
boundary  between  the  Indian  and  Persian  systems  is  formed 
by  the  desolate  mountain-range  of  Takht-i-Suleiman.  Tho 
depression  in  the  S.  W.,  in  wliieh  Lake  Haniooii  is  situated, 
is  exactly  opposite  in  character  to  the  N.  and  E.,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  have 
no  large  rivers.  Besides  the  Helmund.  the  Cahnl  is  the 
only  river  of  any  consequence  which  flo^vs  through  the  east- 
ern mountains  towards  the  Indus. 

In  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  height  and  direc- 
tions of  the  mountains,  great  contrasts  are  found  in  tho 
climates  of  the  different  parts.  In  the  shellereil  valleys  all 
kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  tobacco,  and  cotttm  arc  grown, 
while  in  the  northern  plateaus  snow-storms  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  same  contrasts  are  found  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  found,  together 
with  lions,  tigers,  and  camels.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
valuable  minerals  and  metals  (iron,  lead,  gold,  sulphur). 

The  jiopulation  is  estimated  (Bebra  and  AVngner,  "  Be- 
volkcrnng  der  Erde,"  (lOtha,  1S72)  at  4.000.000.  The 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Afghans,  who  belong 
to  the  Indo-European  race,  and  are  divided  into  an  eastern 
and  a  western  grouji.  Besides  the  Afghans,  there  arc  also 
remains  <d"  the  original  Iranian  inhabitants  (Tadshiks)  and 
Indian  tribes,  who.  like  the  Afghans,  belong  to  the  Sunnitc 
Mohammedans;  the  Turanian  Hezarch  and  the  Turkish 
Kazzilbash,  who.  like  the  Persians,  are  Shiitie  Moham- 
medans. The  j>roud  and  powerful  race  of  the  Afghans 
rules  over  all  these.  The  Afghans  are  divided  into  many 
tribes,  who  recently  have  become  united  under  one  ruler, 
but  seem  to  be  opposed  to  a  real  union,  althougli  they  du 
not  lack  a  natioiuil  pride.  For  trade  and  industry  the 
Afghan  has  no  taste ;  his  element  is  war.  The  chief 
cities  are  Cabul,  Kandahar,  Balkh,  Hei-at,  Pcshawcr,  and 
(ihuzni.  (For  the  language  of  the  Afghans,  see  Afghan 
Languagk.) 

Hlntovy. — Herodotus  was  acquainted  with  Afghanistan. 
He  calls  the  inhabitants  Pactyaus.  The  warlike  tribes  who 
rule  the  country  at  present  first  entered  the  country  at  tho 
time  of  the  Persian-Mongolian  rule,  and  did  not  begin 
to  act  together  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  under  Ahmed-Shah  (1717-73),  the  founder  of  the 
Durani  or  Abdali  dynasty,  they  threw  off  the  rule  of  tho 
Persians,  whom  they  had  always  bated  on  account  of  their 
religion.  Bloody  civil  wars  devastated  the  country,  until 
with  the  death  of  Kamram  the  I>urnni  monarchy,  which 
had  existed  for  seventy-six  years,  totally  collapsed  in  1S2U. 
\Vith  the  exoej)tion  of  Herat  the  country  passe<l  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Baraksai.  Three  brothers  divided  the  country, 
of  whom  Dost  j^Iohammecl  was  the  most  powerful.  The 
jierpetual  war,  however,  did  not  cease.  In  the  W.,  Persia 
tried  to  capture  Herat;  in  the  E.,  Dost  Mohammed  was 
at  war  with  Lahore:  and  on  Oct.  1,  1838,  the  British 
governor-general  of  India,  Lord  Auckland,  under  various 
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pretexts,  declared  war  against  Afghanistan.     In  the  spring 

of  IS."]!)  the  Anglo-Indian  army  advanced  with  great  losses 
through  the  pass  of  iJoIan  to  Kandahar,  and  in  August  look 
possession  of  the  deserted  city  uf  Cabul  for  the  British  pro- 
tegee, .Shu<l-Shah,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  l^ost 
Mohammed  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  British,  Ijut 
his  son  Akbar  raised  a  revolution  throughout  the  country: 
in  consequence  of  which  the  British  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  country  in  Jan.,  1842.  Hunger,  cold,  and  the  fanatic 
Ghildshees  completely  destroyed  the  retreating  army. 
Generals  Nott  and  Pollock,  however,  again  invaded  the 
country,  dispersed  the  disorderly  troops  of  Akbar,  de- 
stroyed Ghuzni  and  Cabul,  and  quickly  retreated.  The 
British  now  thought  that  they  had  completely  humbled 
the  Afghans,  and  that  there  was  no  risk  in  releasing  Dost 
Moliammcd.  This  energetic  prince  quickly  restored  his 
power  in  Cabul,  and  as  early  as  1S4G,  conjointly  with  the 
SiKUS  (which  see),  again  eommenced  ojterations  against 
the  British.  The  defeat  of  his  allies  (1849)  forced  him  to 
relinquish  all  hopes  in  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  extended  the  empire  in  the  N.  as  far  as  Balkh  (ISoO), 
and  brought  the  southern  tribes  under  his  rule  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Kandahar.  To  gain  Herat  and  to  settle  his  west- 
ern boundaries,  ho  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  British,  and  was  led  Into  a  war  with  Per- 
sia (IS5fi-57).  which  had  violated  its  treaties  with  England. 
The  hostilities  were,  however,  soon  ended  by  a  treaty, 
according  to  which  Herat,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Persians  in  Oct.,  ISofi,  was  given  to  Ahmed  Khan,  a  Ba- 
raksai  chief.  Dost  Mohammed  rcnewcil  his  alliance  with 
the  British,  and  ho  and  his  heirs  were  recognized  as  sov- 
ereigns. The  country  enjoyed  several  years  of  quiet,  until, 
in  ISOO,  Ahmed  Khan  had  a  little  dilliculty  with  the  son 
ctf  Dost  Mohammeil,  Afzul  Khan  of  Kunduz,  about  some 
linr-ler  districts.  This  was  soon  settled.  But  wlien  Alimed 
Khan,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Persians,  advance<l  in  18(12 
:it  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops  towards  Farrah  and 
Kandahar,  Dost  Mohammed  marched  against  him,  having 
formed  the  plan  not  only  to  extend  the  northern  part  of  the 
Afghan  emjure  in  thc'E.  to  Balkh,  but  in  the  W.  even  to 
Chanljuy.  He  repelled  the  enemy  beyond  tho  boundary 
and  enclosed  Herat,  which  surrendered  after  a  long  siege 
on  May  26,  180.1,  shortly  after  Ahmed  Khan  had  died 
within  its  walls.  But  Dost  Mohammed  also  died  on  May 
29,  before  he  had  entered  the  city.  His  death  put  nn  end 
to  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  consolidation  of  the  Afghan 
empire. 

The  Persian  government,  as  soon  as  it  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  its  fuithful  ally,  Ahmed  Khan,  and  the  death  of  Dost 
Mohammed,  sent  an  envoy  to  Shere  Ali,  the  son  and  heir 
of  Dost  Mohammed,  who  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  his 
father  wished  to  remain  at  peace  with  Persia,  and  effected 
a  reconciliation.  In  other  respects.  Shore  Ali  was  not  so 
fortunate.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Dost  Mohammed 
disturbances  arose  in  every  quarter.  Af/Ail  Khan,  the 
brother  of  Shere  Ali  and  the  governor  of  Balkh,  refused  to 
niiike  the  customary  signs  of  submission,  and  jfroeeedcd 
immciliatcly  to  actual  hostilities.  He  soon  captured  Cal>ul 
and  Kandahar,  and  was  recognized  by  tho  governor-gen- 
eral of  India  not  as  sovereign  of  Afghanistan,  as  he  do- 
sireil,  but  as  ruler  of  Cabul  and  Kamlahar.  He  died, 
however,  soon  after  this  recognition.  The  ei^il  wars  were 
only  ended  in  Jan.,  LSCiD,  when  Shere  Ali  defeated  his  half- 
brother  Azeem  and  his  nephew  Abdul  Ilhaman  Khan  at 
Ghuzni  so  decisively  that  they  were  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  tho  British  territory.  In  July,  IS(il),  new  diffi- 
culties arose  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkistan.  But  the  chief 
danger  for  Afghanistan  docs  not  lie  so  much  with  tho  na- 
tive tribes  of  Asia  as  with  Russia  on  tho  one  hand  and 
Kngland  on  the  other,  both  of  whom  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing Herat.  Shere  Ali  chielly  owes  his  success  to  subsidies 
in  money  and  arms  furnished  by  Kngland,  which  hoped  to 
find  in  him  a  trustworthy  ally  to  cheek  tho  Russian  ad- 
vance in  Central  Asia.  Lord  Mayo  gave  Shere  Ali  a  grand 
reception  in  British  India,  and  held  a  conference  at  Um- 
bjilhih  in  Mar.,  IsfiO.  Shere  Ali  was  formally  recognized 
as  sovereign  of  Afghanistan  by  Kngland — an  act  which 
created  a  great  sensation  both  in  Persia  and  Russia.  In 
1S71,  Afghanistan  was  again  the  seat  of  civil  war,  Mchemed 
Yakub,  a  son  of  Shere  Ali,  having  revolted.  In  May  the 
rebels  touk  possession  of  the  important  city  of  He.'at,  but 
a  reconciliation  was  very  sudileiily  brought  about  by  Kng- 
lish  influence,  as  Yakub  is  less  devoted  to  Knglish  inter- 
ests than  his  father.  But,  while  I-ingland  assists  Shere  Ali, 
Russia  favors  tlie  pretensions  of  his  rival,  Abdul  Rahman, 
and  pays  him  a  yearly  subsidy.  In  1872,  in  consequence 
of  the  aclvance  of  the  Russian  forces  towards  Afglianistun, 
Earl  Granville  on  Oct.  8  despatched  a  note  to  the  British 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  to  ih-mand  assurances  from  the 
Russian  government  that  it  would  not  encroach  upon  the 
country  which  Afghanistan  claimed  as  her  own.   Thoso  de- 


mands were  conceded  in  1873,  and  thus  dispelled  the  fears 

which  were  entertained  as  to  an  Oriental  war  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  {See  Evi:k,  "  The  Military  Operations 
at  Cabul,"  181.'J ;  Kaye,  "  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanis- 
tan," 18G1;  MoHA.v  Lal,  "The'Life  of  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan,"  1840;  Bf.i.lew,  "Journal  of  a  Political  Mission  to 
Afghanistan,"  1802;  Vambeky,  "  Ccntralasien,"  1873;  and 
the  accounts  of  travels  by  Connolly,  Burnes,  Masson,  Fer- 
rier,  Bellew,  Vambery,  and  others.)  A.  J.  Sciiem. 

Afghan  Language  and  Literature  {/'ii^lita,  Push- 
to,  or  Pitxtu).  The  Afghan  language  is,  like  all  mountain 
languages,  a  harsh,  guttural  tongue — so  much  so  that 
Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  "  Pushtu  is 
the  hinguage  of  hell."  It  has  until  recently  been  classed 
by  all  the  leading  authorities,  as  Dorn,  Lassen,  and  F. 
Milller,  under  tlie  Iranian  group  of  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  But  Dr.  Ernst  Trunipp  ("Grammar  of 
the  Pashto  Language,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  and  North-Indian  Vernaculars," 
1873).  who  is  at  present  considered  the  highest  authority 
on  the  Pashto  language,  and  Prof.  M.  Hang  of  Munich, 
entirely  disagree  with  those  who  hold  this  opinion.  While 
Dr.  Trumpp  wishes  to  give  it  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  Iranian  and  Indian  groups.  Dr.  Ilaug  makes  it  a 
separate  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family. 

The  Afghan  language  has  thirty-nine  sounds,  ten  of 
which  are  confined  to  words  which  have  been  introduced 
from  the  Arabic;  it  is  written  witli  Arabic  characters.  It 
is  not  until  very  lately  that  we  meet  with  any  literary  at- 
tempts, and  then  only  imitations  of  Persian  models,  partly 
of  a  romantic-epical  and  partly  of  a  lyrical  form.  One  of 
the  earliest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  learned,  poets  is 
Abdurrahman,  from  the  district  of  Peshawer,  a  learned 
Suffee.  Others  are — Mirza  Khan  Anssari,  a  poet  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century;  Khushhal  Khan 
Khattak,  his  eontenip(trary,  who  took  up  his  abode  in 
India;  but  especially  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali,  the  founder  of 
the  Durani  dynasty.  Historical  and  religious  documents 
are  also  not  wanting,  but  none  arc  older  than  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  former  works  on  the  Afghan  language,  as  tho 
"Grammar"  (1840)  and  the  "  Chrestomnthy  "  (iS47)  by 
Dorn,  a  "Grammar  of  the  Pukhtu,"  "Dictionary  of  the 
Pukhtu,"  and  the  anthology,  "  Gulshan-i-ruh '*  ("Selec- 
tions from  the  Poetry  of  the  Afghans,"  3  vols.,  1800-01), 
by  Raverty,  and  Miiller's  "Die  Conjugation  des  Afghan- 
verbums  "  (1807),  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
new  work  of  Prof.  Trumpp,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Afinm%  or  Afinm-Kiira-Hissar  ("black  castle  of 
ojiimii"),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  53  miles  S.  E. 
of  Kutaieh.  It  is  on  a  mountain-side,  is  the  residence  of  a 
pasha,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  opium,  whence  its  name. 
Here  are  numerous  mosques,  a  citadel,  and  manufactures 
of  carpets,  arms,  saddlery,  etc.     Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

Afrago'la,  on  Italian  town,  in  the  province  of  Naples, 
noted  fur  its  manufactures  of  straw  bonnets.  Pop.  in  ISGI, 
16,12il. 

Afrancesa'dos,  a  name  given  to  those  Spaniards  who 
su)q)orteil  the  French  cause,  or  recognized  Joseph  Bona- 
parte as  king,  in  3S0S-13.  They  were  proscribed  or  treated 
with  severity  by  Ferdinand  VII.  after  he  was  restored  to 
the  throne. 

Africa  [called  also  Lihijd  (Gr.  Ai^ut))  by  the  ancients, 
who  appear,  however,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
northern  and  north-western  portions  only],  the  third  in 
point  of  size  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  an- 
cient Romans  at  first  applied  the  name  A/n'cn  only  to  that 
part  of  tho  continent  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted, 
the  part  about  Carthage.  This  became  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Africa;  and  when,  iu  later  times,  the  name  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  whole  continent  (previously  called 
Lihyd,  though  that  name  was  often  very  loosely  employed 
to  designate  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent),  the 
province  of  Africa  was  often  called  Africa  Propria.  Africa 
Vera,  or  Africa  Provincia.  This  province  may  be  roughly 
stated  to  have  occupied  the  old  Carthaginian  home  terri- 
tories, and  was  sometimes  known  as  Zeugitana.  Its  pres- 
ent native  name,  Fn'kiah,  is  obviously  connected  with  that 
now  given  to  the  whole  continent.  Some  of  the  ancient 
geographers  reckoned  Africa  as  a  part  of  Europe.  In  form 
the  continent  of  Africa  somewhat  resembles  an  imperfect 
triangle,  having  its  base  towartls  the  north  and  its  apex 
towards  the  south.  Its  whole  length  from  Cape  Bianco  on  the 
N.  (lat.  37°  20'  N.,  Ion. 9°  48'  E.)  to  Cape  Agulhas  (lat.  34° 49' 
8"  S..lon.  20°  0'  7"  E.)  is  51 00  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  (('.  e.  from  Cape  Guardafui  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Red  Sea  at  Bab-el-Mandeb  (lat.  n°50'X.,  Ion.  51°  21' 
E.)  to  Cape  Verde  on  the  Atlantic  (lat.  1 4°  44'  N..  Ion.  17° 32' 
W.)is  more  than  4500  miles.  Behm  and  Wagner  ("  Bevolke- 
rungderErde,"  Gotha,  1872)  estimate  the  area  at  11,000,000 
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square  miles.  Africa  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  E.  by  the  Kcd  .Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
S.  liy  the  .Southern" Ocean,  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  .■ktlantic. 
It  prcsentu  the  n|i|)eiirance  of  a  vast  (icninsulii,  united  to 
the  adjacent  Asiatic  continent  at  its  norlh-eusl  extremity, 
between  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  .Mediterranean,  liy  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  a  narrow  Mtrip  of  land.  Its  coast-line  is 
ir..2tl0  miles  in  lili;;lh,  and  is  nowhere  deeply  indented 
with  bavs  or  gulls,  except  the  llulf  of  (iuinca  on  the  west- 
ern coast.  The  other  |ivinci|iiW  cndi'iitalions  an— llie  tiulf 
of  Sidra,  on  the  northern,  th<  lii^hts  of  Benin  and  liiafia, 
on  the  western,  and  Sofula  and  Delagoa  ISays,  on  the  east- 
ern coast:  Capes  ,^partel  and  Itinnco.  on  the  N.,  Cajto 
Verde,  on  the  N.  \v.,  Cape  .Xgulhas,  on  tlie  S.,  and  (ape 
liuardafui,  on  the  K.,  arc  its  more  |irominent  projections. 
Among  the  few  islanils  which,  from  their  pr(»ximily,  nuiy 
be  considered  to  behing  to  this  continent,  are  the  Itis- 
sngos,  in  Seiiegambia,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Uio  tininde; 
Fernando  To,  in  the  Hight  of  liiafra;  Prince's  Island  and 
the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  .Annobon,  in  the  (lulf  ui' 
(luinea:  the  t^uerimba  and  liazaruta  Islands,  and  the  isl- 
ands of  Zanzibar  and  Pemlia,  <m  the  eastern  coast.  The 
Canary  and  Capo  Verd  Islands,  near  the  north-western 
etmst,  are  farther  oil'  than  the  others:  Madagascar,  the 
Comoro  Islands,  and  Socotra  are  otV  the  eastern  coast.  Mail- 
agascar  being  separated  from  the  ni;iinland  by  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  whicil  is  2.^)0  miles  broad  in  its  narrowest  part. 
f'<'tili<;tt  liirinintnt. —  In  1S72  the  ari-a  ami  population 
of  the  political  divisions  of  Africa  were,  according  lo  liehm 
and  Wagner,  as  follows ; 


Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Tripoli,  with  Barca  and  Fezzao 

Egypt 

Desert  of  Sahara 

Mohammedan  countries  of  Central 
Soudan  

French  Senegambia 

Liberia  

IJahomey 

British  possessions  in  Western  Sou- 
dan   

Portuguese  possessions  in  Western 
Soudan  

Other  territory  in  Western  Soudan.. 

Abyssinia 

t)ther  territory  in  ICastern  Africa.... 

Portuguese  possessions  in  Southern 

Afric:» — «.  Ilastern  coast 

6.  Western  coast 

Cape  Colony 

Natal 

Orange  Free  State 

Transvaal  Republic 

Other  territory  in  Southern  Africa.. 

Territory  on  the  equator 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

St.  Thomas  and  PrincipS 

Fernando  Po  and  Annobon 

Ascension 

St.  Helena 

Tristan  d'Acunba 

Socotra 

Abd-c-1-Kurl 

Zanzibar  

Madagascar 

Comoro  (With  Mayotte) 

Arco,  etc 

Reunion 

Mauritius  and  dependencies 

Otlier  islands 


L 


Total,  inclusive  of  the  desert 
of  Kalahari 


Square  Miles. 


2.59,C00 
2.W,:iOO 
45,700 
!W4,-I00 
G39,0II0 
2,436,000 

G:ii,noo 

M.-IOO 

lo,o(w 

4.000 

17,100 

R.5,900 

G.iS.OOO 

l.iS.OUO 

1,341,000 

3,s:i,000 

SI.I.OIM) 

2-'1  ,:iOll 

17,S(I0 

42,400 

Il4,:i00 

934.000 

1,522,000 

1,«50 

4.50 

490 

38 

47 

45 

1,700 

GO 

600 

228,500 

1,070 

1.50 

970 

700 

420 


11,600,000 


PopulatioD. 


2,750,000 
2,921,246 
2,000,000 
7.50,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 

38,800,000 
2119,11)2 
718,000 
180,000 

577,313 

8,500 
36,807,000 
3,000,000 
26,700,000 

300,000 

9,000,000 

(',S-.',I',II0 

2li'.>,:*l'2 

:i7,ooo 

120,000 

5,.59 1,000 

43,000,0(XI 

67,347 

19,295 

5,596 


6,860 
53 

,3,0110 

100 

3R0,(H)O 

5,000,000 

M.r.llO 

209,737 

322,900 

19,6:!9 

192,520,000 


Moinilaimi,  Tiibh-hinds,  ete. — The  entire  southern  half 
of  Africa  consists  of  an  immense  plateau,  which  descends 
in  the  S.  W.  and  E.  in  terraces  to  narrow  coast-countries, 
and  which  has  only  lately  become  known.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  plateau  running  from  S.  to  X.,  and  in  some 
parts  is  not  more  than  from  2000  to  oOilO  feet  high.  It  is 
generally  very  level,  and  is  partly  open  desert  (K:ilahari) 
and  partly  wooded,  ricli  in  water,  fertile,  densely  populated, 
and  well  cultivatetl.  On  the  eastern  border  of  the  central 
basin,  beyond  the  coasts  of  Mozambique  and  Zanzibar,  is 
the  territory  of  the  great  lakes,  while  under  the  equator  and 
nearer  to  the  E.  coast  arc  found  a  scries  of  liigh  mountain- 
ranges  (Mountains of  the  Mor)n)  with  liigh.  snow-clad  jicaks 
(Kiliniandjaro,  IS. 000  feet).  In  Ccntr:il  .'\fi-ica  wc  meet 
with  the  plateau  of  Soudan,  beyond  the  Niger,  as  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  the  South  African  plateau,  and  the  alpine 
region  of  .-Vbyssinia  as  the  N.  K.  extremity.  In  the  N.  are 
found  the  .\tlas  Mountains,  with  the  plain  of  Belcd-el- 
Jerid,  which  forms  the  stepping-stone  to  the  desert. 


Deserla. — The  great  deserts  of  Africa  arc  the  Sahara  and 
those  of  Nul)ia  and  Libya,  situated  N.  of  the  Soutlan  and 
Abyssinia,  the  two  together  constituting  the  largest  desert 
in  the  world.  The  Sahara  is  upwards  of  3500  miles  in 
length,  and  nearly  MOO  miles  in  its  greatest  breadih,  run- 
ning almost  across  tlie  whole  breadih  of  Northern  ,\frica 
between  the  parallels  of  1,5°  and  .'1,5°  X.  lat.  Its  entire  area 
has  been  estimated  at  l.itOO.OOO  square  miles — a  space  equal 
to  nearly  twice  the  surface  of  the  Mediterr;inenn.  The  at- 
tem]it  to  furnish  water  along  the  roules  across  this  vast 
desi-rt  by  means  of  artesian  wells  appc:irs  tt)  be  a  success. 
In  .S>>uth  .\frica,  about  the  tropic,  is  the  desert  Kalahari, 

Uirn-H  ami  LnhvH. — The  rivers  of  Africa,  although  many 
of  them  are  large,  have,  until  a  very  recent  period,  afforded 
no  eerlain  inlet  to  its  central  regions,  anil  the  trade  of  Eu- 
ropeans has  thus  been  conlincd  to  narrow  ilislriels  along  the 
coast.  The  Nile  is  the  only  river  in  Northern  .Africa  flowing 
into  the  Mediterriinean  :  it  is  also  the  longest  river  in  .Africa, 
having  a  course (»f  probably  not  less  than  401)0  miles.  There 
are  no  other  rivers  of  any  magnitude,  so  far  as  known,  in 
Northern  or  North-western  .\friea.  The  most  eonsiderai)Ic 
in  I'^astern  Africa  are  the  Zambezi  (or  Quillimane)  and  the 
,Juba.  The  former  rises  in  the  interior,  and  enters  the 
Mozambique  Channel  by  several  mouths.  It  is  said  to 
have  a  course  of  900  miles,  and  to  be  navigable  during  the 
rains  for  200  or  .300  miles  from  the  sea.  'J  he  .luba.  rising 
in  Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  town  of 
.Inlia,  on  the  coast  of  Zangucbar,  in  lat.  0°  1.5'  S.,  bui,  4.'!° 
3".r  E.  It  is  said  to  be  likewise  navigable  for  boats  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  other  principal  rivers  of 
Eastern  .Africa  are  the  Ilawash,  in  Abyssinia:  the  Atbara 
(with  its  affluent,  the  Takatzc) ;  the  I5ahr-el-Abiad,  or  White 
Nile,  and  the  liahr-el-.Azrek,  or  lilue  Nile;  the  last  three 
are  branches  or  affluents  of  the  Nile.  The  principal  rivers 
of  Western  Africa,  beginning  at  its  northern  limit  and  pro- 
ceeding south,  are  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  Cjisamanza,  Caeheo, 
the  .leba  (or  (ieba),  the  Rio  Orande,  the  Nunez,  the  Sierra 
Leone,  the  .Adiri  (or  Volta),  the  Quorra  or  .loliba  (Niger), 
the  Zaire  (or  Congo,  one  of  the  largest  in  Africa),  the  Co- 
anza,  and  the  Garicp  (or  Orange)  rivers. 

Among  the  largest  lakes  of  Africa  that  have  been  fully 
explored  is  Lake  Tchad  ( l_'had,  or  more  correctly,  accord- 
ing to  Harth,  Tsad),  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  continent,  in  the  territory  of  Bornu,  in  lat.  about 
Vi"  N.  and  Ion.  15°  E.  It  is  about  220  miles  long,  and, 
at  its  widest  part,  about  140  miles  broad  :  and  receives  two 
rivers — the  Vcou,  from  the  west,  and  the  Shary,  from  the 
south.  The  other  known  lakes  of  Africa  are  the  l>elin.  in 
Soudan,  in  the  same  latituile  as  Tchad,  and  under  the  liflh 
meridian  of  W.  Ion.,  traversed  by  the  Niger:  the  lake  of 
Dembca,  in  Abyssinia,  traversed  by  the  Bahr-cl-,Azrek  : 
and  Lake  Nyassa,  in  South-east  Africa,  about  which  little  is 
known.  It  was  seen  in  ISi'J  by  Livingstone,  aecoriling 
to  whom  it  is  60  miles  long.  Among  the  other  largo  lakes 
are  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  discovered  by  Capt.  Speke  in  1S58 
(supposed  by  him  lo  be  the  principal  source  of  the  Nile), 
lying  under  the  equator:  the  Albert  Nyanza,  W.  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  first  seen  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1.804;  and  the 
Tanganyika,  S.  of  .Albert  Nyanza.  Lakes  are  also  met  with 
in  the  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  largest  of  which  is  called 
Lnwdeah.  Another  large  lake  was  discovered  in  Southern 
Africa  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  1849.  It  is  called  by  l^ie 
natives  N'gami  (the  Ng  is  pronounced  like  the  Spanish  N  ), 
the  '•  Great  Water:"  it  is  said  to  he  about  70  miles  in  length, 
and  is  both  the  source  and  recipient  of  several  fine  streams. 
Among  the  former  is  the  Zouga,  which  flows  from  the  lake, 
first  in  a  N.  E.  and  then  in  a  S.  S.  E.  course.  It  is  described 
by  Dr.  Livingstone  as  a  beautiful  stream;  the  banks  are 
covered  with  gigantic  trees,  including  a  .species  of  Adan- 
sonia,  some  individuals  of  which  measured  from  seventy  to 
seventy-six  feet  in  circumference.  The  water  of  the  river 
is  soft,  cold,  and  remarkably  clear.  It  rises  and  falls  peri- 
odically, the  cause  of  which  is  unknown. 

Geiilnr/i/. — The  geology  of  Africa  is  known  as  yet  only 
from  a  lew  cursory  observations  made  at  ]>oiuts  distant 
from  each  other,  the  part  passed  over  by  Dr.  Liviugstiuic 
presents  a  variety  of  schists,  shales,  sandstone,  and  tufa, 
overlying  granitic  and  trap  rocks.  In  one  place,  towards 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  coal  is  found  under  the 
sandstone.  The  lofty  barrier  of  limestone  along  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Egypt  reappears  in  the  rugged  hills  of  the 
Sahara:  it  sometimes  contains  marine  shells.  Limestone 
is  also  found  along  the  lower  .skirts  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 
The  strata  occupying  the  surface  over  the  desert  of  Sahara 
are  very  modern,  showing  that  the  sea  covered  this  area  at 
a  very  recent  date.  The  high  table-lands  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  ajiparently  include  representatives  of  all  the  older 
geological  formations,  and  show  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
continent  is  of  very  ancient  date.  In  Southern  .Africa  the 
geological  structure  has  been  determined  with  considerable 
accurac}',  and  triassic  strata  have  been  found  there  in  great 
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force.  They  have  furnished  some  remarkable  fossil  reptiles, 
which  have  been  grouped  by  Owen  into  a  new  family 
(Oicynoilontia),  whifth.  with  beaks  much  like  those  of  tur- 
tles, have  immense  canine  teeth  imphmted  in  the  upper  jaws. 

Of  the  precious  metals,  gold  ha.s  long  been  found  in  Afriea. 
Probablv  the  richest  gold-mine  is  at  Nataku  in  Westcru 
Africa,  the  gold  occurring  in  lumps,  grains,  and  spangles. 
Gold-du^t  is  found  on  the  Uarr;i.  on  the  W.  coast.  Iron 
occurs  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Abyssinia,  .and  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  and  South  Africa.  Copper  ami  lead 
are  also  found  in  Southern  Afriea.  Large  diamond-fields 
have  recently  been  discoverctl  in  great  abundance  near  the 
Vaai  River.  Of  other  minerals,  salt,  manganese, and  differ- 
ent nitrates  have  been  found  in  large  quantities. 

CUmalr. — The  climate  of  Africa,  as  far  as  its  continental 
character  prevails,  and  particularly  in  the  rainy  zone,  is  en- 
tirely uniform,  and  in  t-onsequence  of  the  position  of  the 
continent  (four-lifths  in  the  tropics),  of  the  large  extent  of 
the  Sahara  within  the  hot  zone,  uf  the  extensive  tabledand.^ 
of  Southern  Africa,  and  of  the  deficient  water-su])ply  and 
the  limited  area  of  the  forests,  it  is  exceedingly  dry  and 
hot.  The  interior  of  Africa  is  in  all  probability  the  hot- 
test region  on  the  globe,  but  exhibits  great  contrasts  of 
temperature.  While  thethvys  often  reach  a  temperature  of 
120°  to  125°  Fahrenheit,  the  nights  sometimes  have  only 
55°.  The  region  of  the  tropical  or  summer  rains  extends 
from  lat.  10°  to  21°  N.  North  of  the  equator  the  rainy 
season  lasts  from  A])ril  to  October,  in  the  S.  from  October 
to  April.  In  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
Afriea  the  four  seasons  of  the  temperate  zone  are  found. 

Vcf/etdtion. — In  those  regions  where  dampness  and  heat 
are  combined,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  large  rivers, 
the  vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxuriant  and  rich  in  pecu- 
liar forms.  Among  the  mure  prominent  plants  are  the 
baobab,  the  shiah  liutter  tree,  the  dragon  tree,  the  date  and 
fan  palms,  the  oil-palm,  various  species  of  aloes,  numerous 
spices  and  drugs,  dyewoods,  and  timber  trees,  and  the 
coiTee  and  india-rubber  tree.  Among  the  productions  are 
cotton,  indigo,  bananas,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  European  and 
tropical  fruits.  Dourra  and  teff  are  grains  resembling  mil- 
led Wile  areas  abound  in  thorny  leguminous  trees  and 
shrubs.  Gourds,  heaths,  geraniums,  and  amarjdlids  are 
characteristic  jilants  of  the  S. 

Zooiofft/. — The  animal  life  is  distinguished  by  large  and 
clumsy  forms.  The  elejihant  and  rhinoceros  and  the  hip- 
popotamus (which  is  peculiar  to  this  continent)  are  found 
here.  Among  the  Carnivora  the  lion,  leopard,  hyaena, 
ichneumon,  and  civet  are  met  with.  Tliroughout  Afriea  the 
graceful  family  of  the  antelopes,  in  over  sixty  species,  is 
found,  sometimes  in  herds  of  lUO.OilO.  The  camel,  the  liar- 
bary  horse,  and  tlie  ass  are  the  beasts  of  burden  mostly  used 
in  Africa.  Numerous  genera  of  apes  and  monkeys  arc 
found.  The  zebra,  quagga,  and  dauw,  and  the  giratle,  the 
tallest  existing  mammal,  in  Central  and  vSouthern  Africa, 
are  peculiar  to  the  continent.  Among  the  birds  the  ostrieh 
is  the  most  rcmarkabk'.  Numberless  flocks  of  parrots  and 
bright-colored,  noisy  birds  enliven  the  forests.  Among  rep- 
tiles, the  crococUle  is  found  in  all  the  large  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Africa.  Various  species  of  serpents  and  lizards  are  also 
met  with.  Among  insects,  the  termites,  with  their  eone- 
like  habitations,  are  most  destructive.  They  attack  and  de- 
molish ever^'thing,  execjit  metals  and  stones,  that  eomes  in 
their  reach.  Besides  the  termites,  locusts  cause  great  de- 
struction of  property.  They  travel  about  in  large  swarms, 
and  woe  to  tlie  fields  tliat  they  alight  upon  ;  not  a  vestige 
of  green  remains  after  they  have  left.  But  they  are  also 
used  as  food  by  many  of  the  native  tribes. 

Pifpidation. — The  population  is  estimated  by  Behm  and 
Wagner  (•' Cevdikerung  der  Erde,"  Gotha.  1S72)  at 
192,520,000.  The  densest  population  is  found  in  the  Sou- 
dan, on  the  Gulf  of  (iuinea,  from  the  Senegal  to  Lower 
Guinea,  also  on  several  other  ])arts  of  the  coast,  on  large 
rivers  (as  the  Nile),  antl,  according  to  recent  reports,  in  some 
parts  of  tlie  interior  of  Southern  Africa.  To  the  N.  of  the 
Soudan,  inclusive  of  Abyssinia  and  the  territory  of  the  Nile, 
the  Caucasian  race  (with  both  dark  and  light-colored  repre- 
sentatives) predominates,  comi)rising  the  Berbers,  Abyssin- 
ians,  Egyptian  Copts,  and  the  Turks.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent S.  of  these  countries  is  inhabited  by  the  Ethiopian 
or  negro  race.  In  the  extreme  S.  are  the  Cafirs,  the  Bush- 
men, and  (he  Hottentots.  European  colonists  are  found 
almost  all  along  the  coast,  especially  in  Capo  Colony, 
Algeria,  and  the  islands. 

Approjciinntc  lirJifjinitH  SfutiHtirH. — Mohammedanism  and 
Fetishism  are  the  prevailing  religions  of  Afriea,  except 
in  Ab^'ssinia,  where  a  eorrujit  form  <tf  Christianity  ex- 
ists; in  Madagascar,  where  the  eonversiim  of  the  queen 
(1809)  and  the  prominent  men  of  the  country  has  secured 
the  Christianization  of  the  island;  in  the  republic  of  Li- 
beria, the  government  of  which  is  under  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  Protestant  dcnominatiuus  of  the  U.  S. ;  and 


in  the  colonies  of  the  European  nations.  Human  sacrifices 
are  offered  among  some  of  the  negro  nations,  but  rarely, 
except  on  great  occasions.  The  number  of  Mohammedans 
in  Afriea  is  from  60,000,000  to  100,000,000.  The  Jews  are 
numerous  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  .\byssinia:  their  aggre- 
gate number  in  all  Afriea  is  from  700,000  to  SOO,000.  The 
estimates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  greatly  vary 
(from  1,000.000  to  4,000,000).  as  it  is  doubtful  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  may  be  set  down  as 
nominally  Catholic.  The  Protestant  population  before  the 
conversion  of  Madagascar  was  estimated  at  about  VdO.OUO; 
it  exceeded  in  1S73  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  In  Abys- 
synia  and  Egypt  about  :i,y00.000  are  connected  with  tho 
Abyssinian  and  Coptic  churches. 

Jja7if/u(if/t'8. — Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  a  scien- 
tific classification  of  the  African  tribes  can  be  made  neither 
by  distinction  of  ccdor  nor  of  languages.  Many  trilies  have 
changed  their  original  language  for  another,  or  have  mixed 
it  considerably  with  other  languages,  while  some  of  tho 
darkest  races,  as  the  Wolof  on  the  Senegal,  are  decidedly 
related  to  the  Caucasian  race.  Prof.  F.  Milller  ("  Linguis- 
tiche  Ethnographic,"  in  Behm,  'Mieogr.  Jahrb.,"  ISOH)  di- 
vides the  languages  into  five  large  families:  I,  The  languages 
of  the  African  negroes,  in  twelve  groups:  the  Teda,  Maba, 
Bornu,  Bagrimma,  Houssa,  Logone,  Wandala,  Wolof,  and 
Mande  languages,  the  Mena  languages,  the  languages  of 
the  Nile,  the  languages  of  the  Niger,  those  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  those  of  the  Gold  Coast.  II.  The  languages  of  tho 
Central  Africans,  in  two  groups  :  Fulah  and  Nuba  lan- 
guages. III.  The  language  of  the  Hottentots,  in  four 
groups:  Nama,  Kora,  dialect  of  the  Cape,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bushmen.  IV.  The  Cafir  languages,  in  three 
groups:  the  eastern  group,  comprising  tho  true  Cafir  lan- 
guages, the  languages  of  Zambezi  and  of  Zanzibar;  tho 
central  group,  comprising  the  Setchuana  and  Tckcza;  and 
the  western  group,  comprising  the  Bumla,  Herera,  Londa, 
Congo,  Mpongwe,  Dikele,  Isubn,  and  Fernando  Po.  V. 
The  Caucasians  of  Africa,  in  two  groups:  the  Hamitic  lan- 
guages, comprising  the  Egyptians,  the  liedja,  Somauli, 
Dankali,  and  Galla;  the  Semitic  languages,  comprising 
the  Ethiopic  (Geez),  Tigre,  Amharic,  and  Arabic. 

Cinnmercc. — The  commerce  of  Africa,  owing  to  the  bar- 
barons  state  of  the  country  and  to  the  hirge  dimensions  of 
the  slave-trade,  has  never  been  of  any  great  importance. 
But  in  recent  times,  since  the  civilized  nations  have 
adopted  measures  to  suppress  this  inhuman  traffic,  a  great 
progress  has  been  made.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  gums,  timber,  wax,  ivory,  pahn  oil,  gold,  hides,  feathers, 
etc.  A  considerable  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  iron 
goods,  clothing,  salt,  beads,  and  small  shells  called  cowries, 
which  are  also  used  as  a  circulating  medium.  The  Slaria 
Theresa  dollar,  which  circulates  in  Abyssinia,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  some  parts  of  tho  Soudan,  is 
the  only  coin  used  in  Afidca,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies. 

Ilifitorii  of  Dificovery. — The  peninsular  form  of  Africa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  is 
even  supposed  by  some  that  the  Phionioians  circumnavi- 
gated this  continent  long  l)efore  tho  earliest  historical  rec- 
ords. In  modern  times  Afriea  has  been  the  object  of 
many  researches  and  explorations.  In  1410,  Cape  Verde 
was  doubled  by  the  Portuguese.  In  llSG,  Bartholomew 
Diaz  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  1 1'JS,  Vasco 
da  Gama  doubled  it.  Since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  other  nations,  especially  Englishmen,  Frenchmen, 
and  Germans,  have  also  taken  part  in  the  exploration  of 
Africa.  In  1788  the  foundation  of  the  African  Association 
of  London  gave  new  life  to  the  exploration  of  this  conti- 
nent. Among  the  more  prominent  travellers  in  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  nineteenth  century 
are  llorncmann  (to  Murzuk  and  on  the  Niger) ;  Lander  (on 
the  Niger) ;  Mungo  Park  (1795-U7  and  1805-00)  on  the  W^ 
coast ;  Burckhardt  in  the  region  of  the  Nile  :  Denham,  Cl.ip- 
perton,and  Oudney  to  Bornu  (1822-21):  Claj.perton  in  1825 
throughUpper(;ui*neatoSokota;  in  18-10,  Ri.-hardson,  Barth, 
and  Overweg  from  Tripoli  to  the  Niger  and  Benuo,  who  were 
followed  by  Vogel  in  1853.  Barth  alone  returned  in  1S56; 
Vogel  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  sultan  of  AVada'i,  and 
Richardson  and  Overweg  died  on  the  way.  Equal  in  im- 
portance to  these  travels  in  the  N.  of  Africa  are  thn^e  of 
Livingstone  in  the  S.  In  1840  he  readied  Lake  N'gami 
from  tho  S.,  in  1851  the  Liambye,  and  during  the  years 
1852-56  ho  travelled  from  the  Liambye  to  Loanda  on  tho 
W.  ebast,  and  thence  through  the  continent  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambezi,  when  he  discovered  the  Victoria  Falls, 
which  are  said  to  exceed  in  beauty  tho  Falls  of  Niagara. 
From  18.')S-61,  l>r.  Livingstone,  together  with  his  brother 
Charles,  explored  the  lakes  Nyassa  and  Sliirwn.  and  three 
times  traversed  lor  a  great  distance  the  upper  course  of 
the  Shire.  In  1865  he  set  out  on  a  new  journey  to  reach 
the  equator  and   to   find  the  sources  of  tho  A'ile.     Dec. 
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6,  1866,  the  men  belonging  to  his  expedition  returned  and 
reported  hira  murdered  by  the  natives.  Uut  subsequent 
cxplonitions  und  Iwu  letters— one  dated  Dec.  !4.  l^C,7,  and 
the  other  in  l.StiU— showcti  the:^o  reports  to  be  untrue.  In 
|S:o,  Uenrv  Stanley,  in  the  employ  of  the  "New  York 
Herald,"  f't't  out  to 'discover  Livingstone,  and  was  so  lor- 
tunate  as  to  find  him  in  1S72.  I'pon  his  return.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley brought  with  him  the  journal  and  several  loiters  of  Mr. 
Livingstone,  which  throw  an  important  light  upon  the  re- 
gions of  Central  Africa.  Livingstone  awaited  ihe  supplies 
whii'h  were  sent  him  by  Stanley  in  I'jiji.  and  then  set  out 
again.  In  1867-01*,  Burton  and  Spekc  discovered  the  lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza  or  I'kcrcwe,  and  in 
1860-6:C  to;:pther  ivith  tirant.  Speko  discovered  the  pas- 
page  of  the  Nile  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  ItStU,  baker 
discovered  Lake  Albert  Xyanza.  and  ascertained  that  it  is 
connected  with  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  ISGU,  Uaker 
undertook  a  new  expedition  up  the  Nile  to  suppress  the 
I  elave-trade  and  to  extend  the    Kgyptian  domain,  and  on 

his  return,  .Tune,  ISTIJ,  reported  to  have  been  entirely  buc- 
cessful.  Other  explorers  are  the  Dutch  huly  Tinne,  Carlo 
I'iiiggia,  and  the  two  brothers  Poneet,  IVtheriek  (on  the 
Bahr-cl-<lazal)  and  Pu  Chaillii  (in  equatorial  Africa). 
Among  the  lierman  explorers  arc  especially  to  be  named 
I>r.  (i.  Sc'hweinfurth,  Ileuglin,  Kin/elbach,  Munzinger, 
Steuduer,  Baron  von  der  I>ccken.  Krapf.  Karl  Mauch,  who 
discovered  large  gold-lields  in  Southern  Africa,  and  Ger- 
hard llohlfs,  who  explored  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tripoli,  and 
the  countries  of  the  Soudan.  At  the  close  of  1S72  a  new 
society  for  the  exploration  of  Africa  was  formed  in  Ger- 
many, which  began  its  operations  by  sending  out  ;in  expe- 
dition for  the  exploration  of  the  Congo,  under  Dr.  Giiss- 
feldt.  Gerhard  Uohlfs  had  also  set  out  again  for  these 
regions.  In  South-eastern  Africa,  Karl  Mauch  bad  con- 
tinued his  explorations  in  1S72,  and  had  discovered,  in  lat. 
20°  16'  S.  and  Ion.  '2Ci°  .'.D'  K.,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
which  he  thought  to  be  Ophir,  together  with  the  ruins  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba's  palace,  and  a  templo  built  by  her  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Solomon. 

Liifiatnrc. — Compare,  besides  the  works  of  the  explorers 
already  mentioncl.  Pktkrmax.n  and  11assensti:is,  **  inner- 
afrika  nach  drm  Standc  der  geogr.  Kcnntnisse  in  den 
Jahrcn  1801-6.1"  (LSG:1);  Vivikn  nE  St.-Martim,  *•  Lc 
Nord  de  I'Afriquo  dans  I'antiquit^"  (1SC3).  On  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Nile,  sec  the  works  of  Ui'ppKi,,  Kissiiouuti, 
Wkhnkk,  and  KNonLKCiir.R;  also  Ki.onKX.  "  Das  Stromsys- 
tem  des  oberen  Nil"  (is:>ij):  Bkkk.  "The  Sources  of  the 
Nile"  (ISCO^.  For  the  So«<ian  compare  the  works  of  Lax- 
DEn  and  Caillik:  also  MAfiK.  ''Voyage  dans  lo  Snudan 
occidental"  (ISO**),  and  1Ii)::thn,  "  Physical  and  jMe<lical 
Climate  an<l  Meteorology  of  the  AVest  Coast  of  Africa" 
(IStl7).  On  Kastern  Africa  compare  Gimllain,  "Docu- 
ments sur  rhistoire,  la  geographic,  et  le  commerce  do  I'Ai- 
riqucorientale"  (1856),  and  Kuapf,  *' Keisen  in  Ostafrika" 
(186S),  Cenfral  and  South  Africa  is  described  in  Burton, 
'•The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa"  ( 1800)  ;  Andkrs- 
sos.  "  Travels  in  South-west  .Africa ;"  L.  Magyar.  "  Travels 
in  Southern  Africa:"  FRiTsni,  "  Drei  .Tahre  in  Siidafrika" 
(ISCU);  and  "Die  Eingebornen  Siidafrikas"  (1872). 

A.  J.  ScnuM. 

African  Association^  a  society  formed  in  London 
in  1788  to  assist  enterprising  men  in  their  attempts  to  ex- 
plore Africa.  It  was  united  with  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1831. 

African  Company.  A  company  by  this  nam©  was 
incorporated  in  Great  Britain  in  1764  for  the  purjioso  of 
promoting  trade  with  Africa.  It  was  obliged  to  sujiport 
all  English  fortifications  between  Cape  Blanuoand  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  return  for  which  it  received  an  annual 
salary  of  £l.t,000.     It  was  deprived  of  its  charter  in  1S21. 

African  Alcthodi^st  Episcopal  Church,  The, 
was  organized  in  1810  by  colored  ^lethodists,  who  had 
been  down  to  that  date  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  They  elected  Uov.  Richard  Allen  ihcir 
first  bishop  in  1816.  Tlieir  doctrines  arc  substantially  the 
game  as  those  of  the  parent  Church.  They  report  (1872) 
020  ministers  and  200,1)00  members.  They  have  four  high 
acalemies.  one  university,  and  two  weekly  journals.  (See 
METMonisH,  by  Rev.  Auei,  Stevens,  A.  M.,  LL.D.) 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
The,  was  formed  in  isi'O  by  a  secession  of  African  Meth- 
odists from  a  congregation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  City.  They  held  their  first  annual 
conference  in  1821  ;  it  was  composed  of  22  preachers,  and 
reported  1426  church  members.  In  18:i8  the  conference 
elected  Rev.  Christopher  Rush  its  first  bishop,  with  the 
title  of  superintendent.  Its  superintendents  are  elected 
quadrennially  by  the  general  conference.  They  report  (in 
1872)  700  ministers  and  164.000  church  members.  Their 
doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  system  are  mostly  copied  from 


those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.      (See  Meth- 
odism, by  Rev.  Abei.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  LL.D.) 

Africa'nus  (Sextis  Jri.us),  a  Christian  writer  emi- 
nent for  his  learning,  died  about  2I>2  A.  D.  Ho  wrote  a 
general  chronology  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  221 
A.  D.,  in  which  be  fixes  the  date  uf  the  creation  at  i>VJ\)  B.  C. 

Af'lon,  n.  post -township  of  Washington  co.,  Jlinu.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  academy.     Pop.  825. 

Afkon,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Chenango  cc, 
N.  y.,  on  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.,  28  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Binghamton.  It  has  six  churches,  a  spoke 
factory,  a  sash-and-blind  factory,  and  other  shops,  and  a 
fine  suspensiun  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna,  which  in- 
tersects the  township.  The  bridge  has  o02  feet  span.  Top. 
of  townshiji.  1931. 

Aftun,  a  township  uf  De  Kalb  co.,  111.     Pop.  873. 

Afton,  a  township  of  Cherokee  co.,  la.     Pop.  26o. 

Afton,  a  township  of  Howard  co..  la.     Pop.  474. 

Afton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Union  co.,  la.,  on  tho 
Rurlingion  and  JIi^s<mri  Ilivcr  R.  U.,  ISO  miles  W.  of  Bur- 
lington and  oO  miles  S.  W.  of  Dcs  Moines.  It  has  two 
weekly  papers,  a  fine  court-house,  and  is  the  centre  of  aa 
extensive  country  trade.     Pop.  UOl. 

J.  F.  BisiioPj  Ed.  of  "Afton  New^s." 

Afxc'lius  (Arvid  Ai:gist),  a  Swedish  poet  and  histori- 
cal writer,  born  Jlay  6.  178j.  Ho  published,  besides  otht  r 
works,  a  ''Legendary  History  of  the  Swedes."  I>iud  SepL. 
2j,  1871. 

A'cra,  a  Turkish  title,  signifying  "lord,"  is  given  ti  a 
superior  military  commander,  and  lo  other:*  cs  an  honorary 
title. 

Agr'adcs,  Ag'adcz,  or  Ag'dcs,  a  city  of  Central 
Africa,  ca]>itrtl  of  the  kingdom  of  Ashtn.  is  in  an  oasis  uf 
the  Sahara  :  lat.  10°  aO'  N..  Ion.  8°  12'  L.  li  formerly  had 
a  population  of  about  50,000,  which  is  now  greatly  reducctl. 
It  is  visited  by  merchants  from  Soudan,  and  others  from 
Northern  Africa.     Pop.  about  7000. 

Agalmat'olitc  [from  the  Gr.  ayaXtxa,  "image,"  and 
Ac'flo?.  "Stone  "J.  a  name  applied  to  a  number  of  soft,  fine- 
grained minerals  which  the  Chinese  carve  into  images. 
They  are  hydrated,  aluminous,  or  magnesiau  silicates,  as 
pyrophyllitc,  biharite,  piuite,  talc,  etc. 

Ag'ama,  the  nume  of  a  lizard,  employed  by  Cuvicr  to 
designate  the  first  section  of  the  iguanian  sauria,  or  Aga- 
midie,  wbJL'h  section  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
palatal  teeth.  The  agamoid  lizards  include  several  genera, 
which  are  numerous  in  species.  They  are  distributed  over 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 
Most  of  them  have  a  lax  skin,  which  they  can  inflate  witli 
air.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  of  this  family  is 
the  CiiLAMViKJSAiiirs  (which  see). 

Agamcm'non  [Gr.  'Ayafieixvun-],  the  son  of  Atrcus,  king 
of  Myeenie,  was  a  brother  of  Menelaus.  lie  had  the  chief 
command  of  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  he 
quarrelled  with  Achilles.  He,  as  well  as  his  brother,  was 
often  called  Atri'di^s  (/.  c.  '*  son  or  descendant  of  Atreus  "). 
After  his  return  from  Troy  to  his  own  kingdom  he  was 
murdered  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra  and  >Egisthus.  He 
was  the  father  of  Orestes,  Electra.  and  Iphigenia. 

A^amcn'ticus,  Mount,  in  York  eo..  Ale.,  is  about  4 
miles  from  the  ocean,  above  the  level  of  which  it  rises  07"» 
feet.  It  is  an  important  landmark  for  seamen  ;  lat.  4^° 
i;j.r  X.,  Ion.  70°  41.2'  W.     It  is  in  York  township, 

Ag'ami  (the  Psf/phin  of  the  naturalists),  a  genus  of 
South  American  birds,  called  trumpeters  from  a  peculiar 
sound  which  they  utter.  The  Pno'phin  crcp'it<tnn  is  equal 
in  size  to  a  large  pheasant,  but  has  longer  legs  and  neck. 
It  can  be  perfectly  domesticated. 

Ag'apie  [from  the  Gr.  a-yiinj,  "brotherly  love"],  love- 
feasts,  or  feasts  of  charity,  in  use  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians. After  the  celebration  of  the  conimuniou,  the  obla- 
tions which  had  been  made  in  the  church,  consisting  of 
meat  and  bread,  which  the  rich  had  brought  from  their 
houses,  were  consumed  at  a  common  feast. 

Agapem'one  [from  the  Gr.  ayomj.  "love,"  and  i*or^, 
"abode"*],  a  community  of  fanatics  and  free-lovers  formed 
in  1S46  at  Charlyneh.  in  Somersetshire,  England,  by  Henry 
J.  Prince,  who  was  previously  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  His  disciples,  known  as  "  Lampeter  Brethren,"  or 
"  Family  of  Love,"  hold  their  property  in  common,  live  in 
splendid  style,  and  pass  their  time  in  voluptuous  ease.  Mr. 
I*rince  makes  extravagant  pretensions  as  an  apostle  or  re- 
former in  religion,  and  it  is  said  that  ho  is  styled  "  God  in- 
carnate "  by  his  followers,  who  arc  sometimes  called  Princc- 
ites. 

Asape'tae  [from  the  Gr.  iyaTr^os,  "beloved"],  the  title 
given  to  the  virgins  and  widows  who  among  the  primitive 
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Christians  devoted  their  time  to  the  service  of  bishops  and 

ministers. 

Agape'tus  I.  was  elected  popo  of  Homo  in  635.  Died 
in  y.m  A.  \). 

Agapetus  II.  bocamo  pope  in  94G,  died  in  955  or  956 
A'gardh  (Kaui,  AuoLPiOia  Swedish  naturalist,  born  in 
Scania  Jan.  2;j,  1785,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1.S16.  He 
wrote,  besides  otlicr  works,  "  Species  of  Sea-weeds  "  ('*  Spe- 
cies Algarnin,"  1820-28)  and  "  Systematic  Arrangement  uf 
Sea- weeds  "("Sy  sterna  A I  ;;aram,"  1824).  He  became  bi.sbop 
of  Karlstad  in  ISM4.  Diud  Jan.  28, 1809,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sua,  T.  G.  Agardh,  an  equally  distinguished  algologist. 
Aji'aric  [Lat.  Afja/irm,  from  the  Or.  ayapLKov],  a  genus 
of  tuugi,  the  species  uf  which  arc  very  numerous.  True 
agarics  have  radiant  gllly,  while  Buleti  have  tubes  beneath 
ih"  cap  or  pilous.  The  Aijaricufi  cantpesiris  or  common 
niiiishruoni  and  sonic  others  aro  delicate  articles  of  food; 
th(^  A'jnrivits  musrttn'ns  iind  other  species  aro  dangerous 
poisons;  many  of  the  deliquescent  species  aro  called  toad- 
stools;  numerous  small  ephemeral  species  appear  to  bo 
harmless.  The  Aijan'run  olcarian  is  remarkable  for  being 
phosphorescent.  The  common  mushroom  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated, both  in  (he  open  garden  anil  in  sheds.  The  term 
ii'mviv  is  also  aj)plied  to  various  Polifpm-i  and  other  fungi 
which  grow  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  From  some  of  theso 
*'  punk,"  ''  touchwooil,"  or  '*  amadou  *'  is  prei)ared. 

As^a'sias  oi^  Eph'csus,  a  tJreek  sculptor,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  about  4(10  B.  C.  Among  his  works  is  a 
line  statue  called  "The  Gladiator"  or  "  Borghesc  Fighter," 
which  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

Agr'assiz  (Louis  John  Rudolf),  M.  D..  Ph.  J).,  LL.D.. 
an  eniinont  Swiss  naturalist  and  geologist,  liorn  in  the  parish 
of  jMotier,  near  Lake  Ncuchatel,  May  2S,  180".  was  the  son 
(«f  a  Protestant  minister.  He  studied  the  medical  sciences 
at  Zuricli,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  where  ho  graduated. 
His  first  work  was  a  Latin  description  of  the  fishes  which 
Martins  and  Spix  brought  from  Brazil,  published  in  1829-31. 
He  duvoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  fossil  fishes,  and  was 
a]ipt)iute{lproffssorof  natural  history  at  Neuchatel  in  18132. 
Huring  a  visit  to  Paris  ho  formed  friendships  with  Cuvier 
and  Humboldt.  His  reputation  was  increased  by  a  great 
work  in  French,  entitled  ''Researches  on  Fosr?il  Fishes" 
(.">  vols.,  18H2-42,  with  nv»re  than  300  plates),  in  which  he 
niaile  important  improvements  in  the  classification  of  fishes. 
Having  passed  many  summers  among  the  Alps  in  researches 
on  glaciers,  he  propounded  some  new  and  interesting  ideas 
on  geology  and  the  agency  of  glaciers  in  his  "  Ktudes  sur 
les  Glatuers"  (1810)  and  his  '*  Systemo  Glaciaire  "  (1847), 
which  are  among  his  principal  works. 

In  ISlt)  ho  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  a  scientific  excursion 
to  tho  If.  S.,  in  which  he  soon  resolved  to  fix  his  permanent 
resilience.  He  accepted,  about  the  beginning  of  1S48,  a 
chair  of  zoology  and  geology  at  Harvard;  he  explored  tho 
natural  history  ol"  the  U.  S.  at  different  times,  and  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  study  of  nature  in  this  country.  He 
rejected  the  Darwinian  theory  of  organic  development.  In 
18f».")  ho  conducted  an  expedition  to  Brazil,  and  ex]»lored 
the  lower  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  in  whidi  it  is  stated 
that  he  discovered  more  tlian  1800  new  species  of  fishes. 
He  beeatne  in  1808  a  non-resident  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Early  in  Dec, 
1871,  he  accompanied  the  llasslor  expedition,  under  Prof. 
Pierce,  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocesius  and  tho 
western  coast  of  America.  Among  his  impin-tunt  works  are 
"Outlines  of  Comparative  Physiology"  ( 1848) ;  a  **  Journey 
to  Brazil"  (cliiefly  written  l)y  his  wife,  1808);  and  ''Con- 
tributions to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,"  an 
expensive  work  which  is  to  extend  to  ten  vols.  4to,  of  which 
tiie  first  four  volumes  appeared  1857-02.  Probably  no  ono 
except  Hugh  Miller  did  more  to  popularize  science  in  our 
time  than  .Agassi/,,  and  no  other  teacher  trained  so  many 
young  and  ri-^ing  naturalists.  Yet  it  may  be  observed 
that  some  of  his  favorite  opinions  {e.  <j.  of  the  absolute 
immutability  of  species)  arc  not  now  hebl  by  many  living 
naturalists.  More,  however,  th.an  almost  any  other  leader 
in  modern  science,  Agassiz  insisted  u|)on  a  theistie  view 
of  creation,  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  seIf-evoluti(m  of 
uncreated  nature.  "  He  is  not  merely,"  says  Mr.  Whipple, 
*'a  scientific  thinker;  hois  a  scientific  force;  and  no  small 
portion  of  tho  immense  influence  he  exerts  is  duo  to  the  en- 
ergy, infcnsiry.  and  geniality  which  distinguish  the  nature 
of  tile  man.  In  personal  intercourse  he  inspires  as  well  as 
performs,  communicates  not  only  knowledge,  but  the  lovo 
f)f  knowledge."  He  died  at  ('ambridgo,  Mass.,  Dee.  14,  187;i. 
Agassiz,  niount,  a  remarkable  mountain-peak  of 
Arizona,  is  an  extinct  volcano,  about  70  milrs  N,  K.  of 
Prescott.  It  is  10,000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  belongs  to  the  range  or  group  of  San  Francisco 
Mountains.    As  a  place  of  summer  resort  it  has  every  at- 


traotion — scenery,  water,  climate,  elevation,  and  proxim- 
ity to  one  of  the  greatest  natural  euricsities  iu  North 
America,  the  Great  Cauou  of  the  Colorado. 

Ajj'ate  [UiHw  Arha'tes.a.  river  of  Sicily,  where  they  were 
first  found],  a  mineral  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes, 
is  a  variety  of  quartz  marked  with  veins  or  layers,  which 
are  different  in  color  and  often  concentric.  This  structure 
is  due  to  the  mode  of  formation,  in  successive  layers  on  tho 
walls  of  cavities,  usually  in  volcanic  rocks.  Agates  are 
found  in  all  countries,  and  are  much  used  for  ornaments 
and  utensils,  such  as  seals,  ring  and  pin  stones,  vases,  cujis, 
mortars,  etc.  Many  of  the  jiolishcd  agates  are  very  beau- 
titul,  and  their  preparation  has  created  an  important  in- 
dustry at  Oherstcin  in  (ierraanv.  Here  great  skill  is  dis- 
played in  cutting  and  polishing  agates,  and  still  more  in 
co/on'uf/  them.  A  large  part  of  the  Oberstein  agates  come 
originally  from  South  America. 

Ag'atha,  Saint,  a  Sicilian  virgin  and  martyr,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  251  A.  1). 

Agathar'cus  [•Xyddapxo';],  a  Greek  painter  who  lived 
about  181)  B.  C,  is  regarded  as  (he  inventor  of  scene-paint- 
ing, or  the  first  who  a|.plied  the  laws  of  perspective  to  tho 
artof  painting.— Another  painter  of  this  name  lived  about 
sixty  years  later,  and  was  patronized  by  Alcibiades. 

Aga^thias,  surnamed  Asiants,  a  Greek  historian  and 
poet,  born  at  Myriua,  in  Asia  Minor;  became  a  resident  of 
Constantinople  about  554  A.  D. ;  wrote  a  history  of  contem- 
porary events,  which  is  extant.     Died  about  380. 

Agath'oclcs  [Gr.'AyaeoK\=q^],  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  born 
in  Sicily,  was  originally  a  potter.  He  raised  himself  by  his 
talents  to  a  high  military  rank,  and  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  orator.  Having  massacred  a  large  number  of  the 
prominent  and  respectable  men  of  Syracuse,  he  obtained  tho 
supremo  power  in  ol7  B.C.  He  afterwards  waged  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  over  whom  he  gained  several 
victories  in  Africa,  but  was  subsequently  defeated  by  them. 
In  .SOG  B.  C.  a  peace  was  made,  which  secured  to  both  par- 
ties their  former  possessions.  Died  in  2S9  B.  C.  His  death 
is  ascribed  to  a  poisoned  toothpick,  given  to  him  at  tho  in- 
stigation of  his  grandson  Archagathus. 

Ag'athon,  or  Ag'atho  ['AydBtav],  a  tragic  poet,  born 
at  Athens  about  450  B.  C,  was  a  friend  of  Plato  and  Euri- 
pides. He  gained  a  prize  for  one  of  his  tragedies  in  41G  or 
417  B.  C.  Plato  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  liis  works,  of 
which  only  small  fragments  are  extant.    D.  about  400  B.  C, 

Aga've  [from  tho  Gr.  a.yav6<:,  "illustrious,"  "noble"],  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Amaryllidaceas ;  mostly  natives 
of  tropical  America.  The  most  remarkable  species  of  this 
genus  is  the  Ai/ttre  A/nericarut,  the  maguay  of  tho  Mexicans, 
etc.,  commonly  called  American  aloe,  or  century  plant.  The 
latter  name  originated  in  au  incorrect  opinion  that  It  bears 
no  flowers  until  it  has  attained  tho  age  of  one  hundred 
years.  This  age,  or  near  it,  is  sometimes  attained  in  tem- 
per.ate  climates,  but  in  hotter  regions  it  often  blossoms  when 
less  than  ten  years  old.  When  this  takes  place,  a  bud  rises 
from  tho  crown  of  thick  and  fleshy  spiny-toothed  leaves, 
which  lengthens  at  first  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  or  two  a  day 
into  a  scape  from  20  to  .'lO  feet  high,  bearing  a  panicle  of 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  sometimes  as  many  as  4000  in 
number.  After  flowering  and  maturing  seed,  the  plant  dies. 
Just  when  the  flower-stalk  is  ready  to  appear,  the  Mexicans 
cut  away  the  bud  and  scoop  out  the  centre;  into  this  a  sweet 
sap,  which  would  have  su])portcd  the  rapid  growth,  is  abun- 
dantly poured.  This  is  evaporated  into  syrup  or  sugar,  or 
fermented  into  a  kind  of  beer  or  cider,  called  jmlquf,  tho 
favorite  beverage  iu  Mexico.  From  the  pulque  a  strong 
ardent  spirit  (mescal)  is  obtained  by  distillation.  The 
leaves  yield  strong  and  useful  fibres  (pita  thread,  sisal 
hemp).  Other  species  are  cultivated  among  tender  succu- 
lent plants.  A  small  one  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Illinois, 
etc. 

Ag'awam,  a  post-village  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
AV.  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  in  a  fertile  township  ol'  its 
own  name,  98  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  paper  and  woollens.     Pop.  of  township.  2001. 

Agtic  (ane.  Arf'atlia),  a  town  of  France,  dejinrtment  of 
Herault,  on  the  river  Herault  and  Canal  du  MitU.  2  miles, 
from  tlio  Mediterranean,  and  18  miles  by  rail  K.  of  Bezieres. 
It  is  mostly  built  of  black  basalt,  ami  is  popularly  called  tho 
Black  Town.  Here  is  a  college,  also  a  school  of  imviga- 
tion.  pop.  in  1800.  9580.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  wine,  oil, 
silk,  grain,  etc.  Its  harbor  is  in  hit.  43^  17'  N.,  Ion.  3°  28' 
E.,  and  is  accessible  to  ships  of  200  tons. 

Age  [Lat.  ir'tas],  a  word  used  in  various  significations: 
1,  it  denotes  the  whole  duration  of  the  life  of  a  man  or 
other  creature;  2,  a  certain  period  or  division  of  human 
life,  which,  according  to  Shakspearc.  is  dividecl  int<>  seven 
ages;  '^,  the  time  when  a  person  is  authorized  by  law  to  aet 
for  himself,  and  is  released  from  the  control  of  his  parents 
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sr  guardians.  According  to  the  laws  of  England  and  the 
U.  tS.,  a  person  hiromcs  of  age  when  bo  or  she  is  twcnty- 
ODe  years  old.  Before  this  ago  one  cannot  vote  or  make  a 
valid  will.  A  citiieen  of  the  l'.  8.  cnnnot  he  a  Senator  be- 
fore the  ago  of  thirty,  nor  President  before  the  ajje  of  thirty- 
five,  lu  Great  llritain  men  are  eligihk'  to  Parliiinient  at 
twenty-one.  The  natural  divisions  of  human  life  are  in- 
fancy, childhood,  boyhood  (or  girlhood),  adolcsceuce,  man- 
hood (or  womanhood),  and  old  age.  The  ago  of  puberty  Is 
fourreen  or  fifteen.  The  sixty-third  year  is  called  the  grand 
climautfric.  Some  trees  are  believed  to  live  to  an  age  of 
4000  years  or  more.  The  average  life  of  a  horse  is  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years;  of  an  elephant,  probably  about 
two  hundred :  of  a  dog.  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Fishes  arc 
remarkable  fur  longevity,  and  a  carp  (it  is  said)  has  been 
known  to  live  two  hundred  years. 

Agi:,  in  tlironology  and  history,  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  century,  and  sometimes  alf^o  with  a  gen- 
eration. Writers  differ  in  reppeet  to  the  jieriod  ineluded 
under  what  is  called  the  Mi'i/if/c  A'/ri,  but  they  are  com- 
monly understood  to  begin  about  tlie  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  to  extend  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Age,  in  literature,  is  a  period  usually  bearing  the  name 
of  sonic  powerful  person  who  flourished  during  that  time. 
Among  the  most  memorable  of  these  are  the  agu  of  Peri- 
cles, ttie  Augustan  age.  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  and  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  (or  Elizabi-Ihan  age). 

In  geology,  an  Aui:  is  the  second  groat  division  of  time — 
<".  I/,  the  JJtvoiiitin  A'/r,  the  time  in  which  the  Devonian 
system  of  rocks  was  deposited — or  intervals  in  the  life-his- 
tory of  the  globe  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  forms 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life;  e. ;/.  the  Aijr  of  Maiiimah  ^iho 
Tertiary;  the  ^//c  "/'7^r^>/i7f»=  the  combined  Triassic,  Ju- 
rassic, and  Cretaceous  Ages  of  geological  time. 

A«K  is  a  term  use<I  to  designate  the  successive  epochs  or 
stages  of  civilization  in  universal  history  or  myihology. 
The  tireek  and  Roman  poets  imagined  a  series  of  four 
ages — the  (JoMen,  the  Silver,  the  Brazen,  and  the  Iron. 
An  ancient  and  widespread  tradition  commemorates  the 
pristine  innocence,  peace,  and  hfippiness  of  the  primeval 
Golden  Age,  under  the  reign  of  Saturn.  The  other  three 
were  regarded  as  successive  degrees  of  declensi()n  from  that 
primitive  state.  The  prr-hieton'r  ages  in  modern  anthro- 
pology arc  usually  called  the  older  and  newer  stone  ages 
(palieolithic  and  neolithic  ages)  and  the  age  of  bronze. 

A.^cn^  d'zhi\N'  (anc.  Afjht^num),  a  town  of  France,  cap- 
ital of  the  de])arlment  of  Lot-et-(Jaronne.  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  (Jaronue,  S.'>  miles  by  rail  S.  K.  of  Bordeaux. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  and  has  an 
active  traile  in  brandy,  prunes,  leather,  wine,  madder,  and 
other  arlicles.  Here  is  a  public  library:  also  manufac- 
tures of  serge,  cotton  prints,  and  linen  goods.  .Joseph 
Scaligcr  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Ageu.  Pop.  in  1800, 
18,222. 

A'gency*  a  post-village  of  Wapello  co..  In..,  in  a  town- 
ship of  its  own  name.     Pop.  630;  of  township,  1223, 

Agency,  a  township  of  Osage  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  ISCJ. 

AgCll'da  [from  n'ffo,  ac'tnm^  to  "act"  or  "do"],  a 
Latin  word  signifying  "to  be  done,"  or  "what  ought  to  be 
done,"  has  been  applied  by  theologians  to  practical  duties 
as  distinguished  from  the  crcdciKin  ("to  bo  believed"),  or 
doctrines  that  must  be  accepted  as  articles  of  faith. 

AgDilois,  i'zhi'nwA',  a  former  district  of  France,  in 
Guienue,  had  an  area  of  about  11)80  square  miles.  It  is 
DOW  comprised  in  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne. 

Age'uor  [tir.  "Ay^^'^p]-  '"  classic  mythology,  a  king  of 
Phoenicia  and  a  son  of  Neptune,  was  the  father  of  Cad- 
mus, Phoenix,  and  Kuropa. 

A'gent  [from  the  Lat.  o^o.  to  "act"],  in  law,  one  who 
acts  for  another.  This  is  an  extensive  topic,  and  must  be 
treated  with  a  brevity  scarcely  admitting  even  a  sketch  of 
its  rules.  Many  of  its  principles  closely  resemble  the  cor- 
responding topic  in  the  Uoman  law  {wnufiat).  so  that  they 
arc  of  quite  general  application  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
civilized  countries.  Agency  may  bo  created  by  express 
words  or  by  implication.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  ex- 
press authority  in  writing  is  necessary  by  statutorv  law. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  when  an  act  is  to  be  done  under  seal 
the  agent's  authority  must  be  of  the  same  grade.  Should 
a  person  act  as  agent  without,  nuthorify,  fbc  subsequent 
ratification  of  the  act  will  make  it  valid  aiid  binding  on  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  done,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  originally  directed  it.  An  agency  is  often  implied 
from  the  course  of  business,  A  wife  who  sells  goods  in  her 
husband's  .>hop.  or  receives  payment  of  a  debt  due  him  with 
his  knowledge  and  without  objection,  may  be  deemed  to  be 
his  agent,  and  may  bind  him  in  subsequent  transactions  of 
a  similar  kind.  An  agency  is  in  general  revocable  either 
by  the  principal's  own  act,  executed  with  sufficient  noto- 


riety, or  by  some  event  which  renders  the  performance  of 
the  act  impracticable.  Thus,  the  death  of  the  principal, 
in  general,  causes  an  instantaneous  revocation.  There  is 
a  class  of  powers,  termed  "powers  coupled  with  an  in- 
terest," which  in  their  nature  are  irrevocable.  There  must 
be  in  this  ea^c  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  the 
property  over  which  the  power  is  to  be  exercised.  An  il- 
lustration is  the  pledge  of  goods  for  a  debt,  v;iih  a  power  to 
sell  in  default  of  payment.  The  leading  points  in  agency 
arc  the  relations  of  principals  to  third  persons,  tho.^c  of  the 
agent  to  third  persons,  and  the  mutual  relations  between 
the  jirineipal  and  agent. 

1.  7'hr  JiffiitinnH  of  the  Prhicipnl  in  Third  Persons. — It  is 
a  rule  that  when  an  agent  acts  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment he  may  bind  his  principal.  This  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  identity.  Tlieie  is  another  class  of  eases  where 
the  agent  is  not  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  eni])loymcnt, 
but  the  Jirineipal  has  given  him  the  ayj^jcfuvtuce  of  authority, 
and  the  third  person  with  whom  he  deals  has  no  adequate 
means  of  distinguishing  between  his  apparent  and  actual 
authority.  In  this  case  the  jirineij)al  is  liable  under  a  rule 
that  where  one  of  two  innocent  persons  must  tuller,  that 
one  should  sustain  the  loss  who  has  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  wrong-doer  to  commit  the  wrong.  It  is  in  substance 
the  doctrine  of  Estoppkl  in  pais  (which  see).  Under  this 
d<»etrine  usage  has  great  efiect  upun  the  jiowcr  of  agents  to 
bind  their  principals.  There  is  a  large  numlier  td'  agents 
who  have  known  and  reeognized  functions,  such  as  fiictui-s, 
lirokers,  ami  cashiers  of  banks.  It  is  the  well-settled  rule 
that  these  persons,  acting  within  the  usage  of  their  busi- 
ness, may  bind  their  principals,  notwithstanding  instruc- 
tions to  the  contrary,  unless  these  restrictions  arc  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  deal.  It 
is  a  general  rule  that  when  a  jiower  is  conferred  upon  an 
agent,  he  has  by  implication  sueli  incidental  authority  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  his  power  into  efiect.  An  authority 
created  by  wiiting  must  be  followed,  and  an  act  in  excess 
of  it  is  unauthorized  and  not  binding  on  the  principal. 
The  mode  of  execution  deserves  notice.  The  agent  should 
purport  to  bind  his  principal.  This  rule  is  particularly 
applicable  to  .sealed  instruments.  Should  an  agent  have  a 
so-called  jinwer  of  attorney  to  execute  a  conveyauee  of  land, 
the  deed  should  jmrport  to  be  the  act  of  the  jirineipal  by 
the  agent,  and  should  be  subscribed  in  that  nmuner;  other- 
wise it  would  bo  at  most  the  agent's  deed,  and  not  that  of 
the  principal.  Where  there  is  no  technical  rule  in  the  way, 
a  Jirineipal  m.iy  lie  liable  even  though  undiscovered,  as  he 
must  be  deemed  to  be  ideulilied  with  the  agent.  On  the 
general  ]>rincij>les  of  the  law  of  contracts,  the  principnl  can 
take  advantage  of  a  contract  made  in  his  behalt  with  a 
third  person,  and  enforce  it  by  action  in  his  own  name, 
even  though  he  were  not  at  the  time  disclosed,  suliject  to 
the  qualification  that  the  rights  of  the  other  party  to  the 
contract  arc  not  jircjudieed.  A  jjrincij)al  is  liable  for  the 
fraudulent  or  wrongful  acts  of  his  agent  acting  within  his 
employment.  He  cannot  tako  the  benefit  of  the  agent's 
acts  and  avoid  their  bunlens.  So  eomjilcte  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  these  jiarties  that  notice  to  an  agent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  emjiloyment  is  legally  notice  iu  the  princijial, 
although  it  be  not  in  fact  eomuninicated.  This  rule  often 
operates  with  great  severity  upon  innocent  prineijials,  im- 
puting legal  fraud  when  none  has  been  in  fact  committed. 
II.  77(f  iUlfitions  nf  thf  A;/nit  to  Th'nd  Pcriniux. — If  the 
agent  having  jiower  to  bind  his  jirincijial  does  so  expressly, 
he  is  not  liable.  But  if  he  exceeds  his  authority,  or,  acting 
within  it,  fails  to  disclose  his  jjrineijjal,  he  becomes  jierson- 
ally  responsible.  In  the  case  first  supjiosed  he  is  deemed 
to  have  entered  into  an  implied  contract  that  he  has  the 
necessary  authority,  and  is  liable  accordingly.  In  the  other 
case,  the  third  person,  on  discovering  the  princijial,  has  an 
election  cither  to  charge  the  agent  or  the  princijial.  This 
doctrine  may  perhaps  be  qualihed  if  the  agent  contracts  in 
writing,  on  account  of  the  rule  that  parol  evidence  is  in- 
admissible to  alter  a  written  iTistrununt.  The  agent,  in 
turn,  may  have  a  right  of  action  ujjon  ;i  contract  made 
in  his  own  name  with  a  third  jtcrson,  though  in  fact  made 
for  the  benefit  of  his  principal.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
an  action  does  not  lie  against  an  agent  to  test  the  right  of 
the  princii)al  to  a  fund,  but  the  action  should  be  brought 
against  the  jirineipal  himself.  But  in  the  case  of  duress 
of  goods  (SCO  DuuEss),  if  payment  is  made  to  an  agent 
under  protest,  an  action  may  be  brought  against  him  to 
recover  back  the  money.  This  doctrine  assumes  much  im- 
portance in  its  ajiplication  to  duties  collected  upon  imports; 
so  that  a  law  of  Congress  regulates  the  mode  in  which  the 
protest  should  iie  made. 

III.  The  litdtttimi  of  Pn'nriprif  and  Affcnf  ns  hcticecn 
Thenixelvce. — The  rules  governing  this  relation  are  quite 
different.  The  .agent  is  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
the  principal.  If  in  violating  them  he  binds  the  j>rincij)al 
to  third  jiersons,  he  is  personally  liable  to  make  compen- 
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sation  for  his  breach  of  duty.     His  relation  is  a  fiduciary 

one.  Ho  is  subject  to  tbc  rule  that  be  cannot  deal  in  his 
principal's  afl'airs  for  his  own  benefit.  Whtni  dir(.-cti?d  to 
sell,  ho  cannot  become  a  purcbnscr;  when  ordorL-d  to  buy, 
ho  cannot  become  a  seller.  This  rule  a])ring9  from  the 
relation,  and  is  applied  with  as  much  rigor  to  agents  who 
act  gratuitously  as  to  those  who  receive  compensation.  An 
ngcnt  having  discretion  to  exercise  cannot  delegate  his  au- 
thority;  he  cannot  substitute  another  in  his  place.  Where 
the  business  requires  it,  ho  may  employ  subordinates  in 
the  execution  of  his  duties.  It  is  not  uncommon  tu  insert 
a  clause  in  a  written  delegation  of  agency  (power  of  at- 
torney) allowing  substitution:  this  is  valid.  An  agent 
should  keep  separate  accounts,  and  distinguish  bis  princi- 
piil's  money  from  his  own;  otherwise  he  might  become 
juTSonally  responsible  for  its  loss.  The  measure  of  his 
liitbility  ordinarily  is  reasonable  earc,  which  is  determined 
1>V  that  diligence  which  prudent  men  usually  exercise  in 
the  conduct  of  their  own  alTairs.  For  his  services  he  is 
in  general  entitled  to  a  reasonable  compensation.  He  is 
sometimes  paiil  liy  commissions ;  this  is  usual  in  the  case 
of  a  broker.  He  has  earned  his  commissions  when  he  has 
brought  the  purchaser  and  seller  together.  He  cannot  bo 
deprived  of  them  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  his  eni])l()yer, 
through  wantonness  or  caprice,  to  enter  into  the  contract 
which  he  bus  succeeded  in  negotiating  for  liim. 

The  law  of  agency  underlies,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
law  of  partnership.  The  rules  whereby  one  partner  can 
bind  his  associates  by  contracts  within  the  scope  of  their 
business  are  but  applications  of  the  doctrines  of  agency  to 
this  special  branch  of  the  law.  (For  information  of  a  more 
special  nature  concerning  particular  eases  of  agency,  con- 
sult Attorney,  Broker,  Factor,  Partnership,  etc.) 

T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Agesila'us  [*Av*io-iAaos]  II.,  a  celebrated  Spartan  gen- 
eral antl  king,  was  a  son  of  King  Archidanius  II.  He  be- 
gan to  reign  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Agis  in  ?>90  li.  (.'., 
two  years  after  which  war  was  renewed  between  the  Spar- 
tans and  the  king  of  Persia.  Agesilaus  commanded  the 
army  which  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  gained  several  vic- 
tories, but  in  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and 
other  tireek  peoples  had  formed  a  coalition  against  8partn, 
to  defend  which  the  king  was  recalled  by  the  ephori  in  ."JUi 
or  395  B.  C.  He  maintained  his  reputation  in  this  war, 
which  was  ended  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  3TS.  Sparta  was 
again  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Thebans,  who  under 
Epaminondas  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  the  great  battle 
of  Lcuctra,  ."^71  B.  C,  at  which,  however,  Agesilaus  was 
not  present.  He  afterwards  defended  the  city  of  Sparta 
with  success  when  it  was  besieged  by  Epaminondas.  He 
died  about  3(50  B.  C,  aged  84  years. 

Agglu'tiiiate  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  and  fjhi'tino, 
f/li(tiitn'ti(iii.  to  *' glue  "  or  "cement"]  Languages,  a 
term  applied,  in  comparative  philology,  to  languages 
which  are  in  a  certain  state  of  development  intermediate 
lie t ween  those  which  are  strictly  monosyllabic  like  the 
Chinese,  and  those  which  are  inflectional  like  the  Greek  or 
Latin.  Examples  of  languages  in  the  agglutinated  state  arc 
found  among  the  Indian  languages  of  America  and  the 
Turanian  languages  of  Asia.  In  the  Aryan  languages  con- 
jugation and  declension  are  doubtless  the  result  of  f/hichi;/ 
(ill  pronouns  to  verbs  and  nouns;  but  in  them  these  termi- 
nations have  coalesced,  so  as  to  form  practically  a  single 
word,  and  the  primitive  parts  have  therefore,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  lost  their  original  and  independent  force.  In 
the  Turanian  languages,  however,  the  declension  and  con- 
jugation can  still  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  affixes  are 
seen  to  be  distinct  from  the  roots  to  which  they  are  ap- 
])endeil,  as  in  Turkish,  etc.  (See  Max  Mi'ller's  '"  Lec- 
tures on  the  Science  of  Language,"  first  series,  leet.  viii.) 

Aj^h'mat,  a  fortified  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  N.  de- 
clivity of  Mount  Atlas,  2-t  miles  S.  of  Morocco.  Pop. 
about  (lOOl). 

A^hrim,  or  Au^hrim,  awg'rira  or  awn'rim,  a  parish 
of  (iahvay,  Ireland,  13  miles  N.  E.  of  Loughrea.  Here 
the  army  of  William  III.  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
that  of  James  II..  July  12,  if.Ol. 

A^^incoiirt,  S.'/,hAN'kooR',  or  Azincoiirt,  ;\'zi\N'koor', 
n  villagi'  of  France,  in  the  dejiartmeiit  ot"  Pas  ile  Calais, 
IS  miles  E.  of  Montreuil.  an<l  10  miles  X.  W.  of  St. -Pol. 
Near  this  jilace  the  English  king,  Henry  V.,  who  had 
about  1 0,000  nu'U,  gained  a  comjdetc  victory  over  the 
French  army  of  al)out  fiO.OOO  on  the  2:)lh  of  Oct.,  1415. 
,  A'gio  [in  Italian,  a'/*/i'«>,  a  word  originally  signifying 
'"ease,"  "convenience."  "  accommod.ation  "]  was  used  in 
Italy  to  denote  the  difference  between  the  real  and  nominal 
values  of  money,  or  the  percentage  differcncrc  between  the 
values  of  the  current  and  standard  money  of  a  place.  The 
premium  or  discount  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  is  some- 
times called  aiji<K 


A^is  IV.j  of  Sparta,  born  about  264  B.  C,  was  a  wise 
and  meritorious  ruler.  He  began  to  reign  conjointly  with 
Leonidas  in  244  B.  C,  when  Sparta  was  in  a  degenerate 
condition.  He  attempted  to  restore  the  old  Spartan  insri- 
tutions  and  to  reform  the  corruj)ted  nnn-als  of  the  people. 
He  also  proposed  to  improve  the  comlition  of  the  j)oorer 
citizens  by  an  agrarian  law.  Condemned  Ijy  the  e])hori 
on  a  charge  of  subverting  the  laws,  he  was  strangled  in 
240  B.  C. 

A^iiadello,  5,n-yi-dcl'lo,  a  village  of  Northern  Italy, 
10  miles  E.  of  Lodi.  Here  the  French  duke  of  Vendome 
defeate<l  Prince  Eugene  Aug.  10,  1705,  and  Louis  XII.  of 
France  the  Venetians  May  14,  I50D.     Pop.  aliout  KJOU. 

Agnaiio,  in-yi'no,  a  bake  of  Italy,  3  miles  W.  of  Na- 
ples, is  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  It  occu])ies  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  ami  is  near  the  Grotto  del  Cane, 
from  which  noxious  gases  arise. 

Ag'nate  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  and  ytna^cor,  natuK,  to 
"  bo  born  "].  In  Roman  law,  arfnatcs  arc  those  wlio  descend 
through  males  from  a  common  ancestor,  in  op]»osition  to 
vntpuiies — i.  e.  all  the  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor, 
whether  through  males  or  females.  Thus,  in  France,  by 
Salic  law,  the  hereditary  crown  passed  by  right  of  arjuait'on, 
females  being  excluded. 

Ag'ncs  Cit'y,  a  township  of  Lyon  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  1 13. 

Ag'nes,  Saint,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian,  in  303  A.  I). 

Agnc'si  (Maria  Gaetana),  an  Italian  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary learning  and  intellect,  was  born  at  Milan  Mar. 
If).  171S.  About  the  age  of  twelve  she  could  converse  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages  on  abstruse  subjects 
of  philosophy  and  mathematics.  During  the  illness  of  her 
father,  who  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  she 
lectured  in  his  place.  She  published  a  work  caUcd  "Ana- 
lytical Institutions"  (1748).  which  displays  mathematical 
genius  of  a  high  order.     Died  Jan.  0,  1790. 

Agnes  Sorel,  mistress  of  King  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
was  born  1409,  became  in  1431  lady  of  honor  to  the  duch- 
ess of  Anjou,  and  so  fascinated  the  king  by  her  beauty 
that  he  appointed  her  lady  of  honor  to  the  queen.  She 
exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  over  the  king,  whom 
she  stimulated  to  action  against  the  English,  who  then 
invaded  France.  She  died  Feb.  9,  1-150,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  poison  administered  by  the  daujihin. 

Ag'ni,  or  Ag'nis  [etymologically  related  to  the  Latin 
(>/')(/«],  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was  a 
deity  of  great  importance  among  the  early  Aryans,  but 
after  the  rise  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  triad  he  sank  into 
a  very  subordinate  position.  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seven  arms,  with  his  hf-ad 
surrounded  by  flames,  and  is  generally  painted  of  a  deep- 
red  color.  By  some  he  has  been  made  to  correspond  to  the 
Vulcan  of  classic  mythology,  but  be  docs  not  anywhere 
appear  as  an  artificer,  like  that  deity.  His  principal  cha- 
racters are  those  of  a  purifier  and  bearer  of  incense  to 
heaven,  thus  being  made  a  mediator  between  man  and  the 
gods.  His  two  faces  are  supposed  to  be  a  type  of  fire  in  its 
two  characters — beneficent  (or  creative)  and  destructive — • 
and  his  seven  arms  to  indicate  the  seven  prismatic  colors. 

Agnoe'tnp  [from  the  Gr.  ayrotw,  to  "be  ignorant"],  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  name  of  a  sect  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury who  maintained  that  Christ  in  his  human  nature  was 
ignorant  of  many  things,  particxdarly  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. Another  and  earlier  sect  of  this  name  denied  the 
omniscience  of  God. 

A'gnolo,  d'  (Baccio).  a  distinguished  Italian  architect 
and  sculptor  in  wood,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1400.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  ornamented  the  windows  of 
palaces  with  frontons  or  frontispieces.     Died  in  1543. 

Agno'inen  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  and  no'mru,  a 
"name"].  Besides  the  pra?nomen,  nomen,  and  cognomen, 
the  ancient  Romans  sometimes  had  a  fourth  name  {affim- 
7»f)f),  which  was  derived  from  some  illustrious  action  or 
remarkable  event.  Thus,  two  Scipios  had  the  name  Afri- 
canus  given  them  on  account  of  their  victories  over  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Africa.  The  younger  of  these  celebrated  gen- 
erals had  a  second  agnomen — viz.  iEmilianus — because  he 
was  the  son  of  L.  Paulus  ^Emilius.  and  adopted  into  the 
family  of  the  Scipios.  Fabius  Ciuirtatnr  {f.  c.  "  Fabius  the 
delayer")  was  so  called  because  by  his  cautious  policy  and 
prudent  delays  he.  and  he  alone,  of  all  the  Roman  generals, 
was  able  to  oppose  Hannibal  successfully  when  that  gen- 
eral was  at  the  height  of  his  victorious  career. 

Agnonc,  in-yo'ni.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  (he  province  of 
CamiMibasso,  20  miles  N.  AV.  of  Campobasso.  Copper-waro 
is  made  here.     Pop.  in  18G1,  9255. 

Ag'niis  De'i,  the  name  applied  to  the  fiflh  and  last 
section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mass,  beginning  with  the 
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words  **  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  muudi"  ( i.  e.  **  Lamb 
of  GoJ,  wbo  tttkest  away  Ibo  sins  of  the  world").  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  figure  of  si  huiib  hearing  a  cross,  which 
is  stamped  on  a  compound  of  Imlsam,  cUrisra,  and  was, 
or  on  silver,  and  ollfu  worn  by  Kumau  Cutliolics. 

A§:on'ic  [from  the  (Jr.  a.  "without,"  y<uvia.  an  "angle"] 
Line  is  the  name  applied  to  the  line  which  joins  all  the 
places  at  which  the  ni:»gnetic  needle  points  due  north  and 
south.  The  plane  of  the  uuujnetic  mevidinn  of  a  place, 
which  is  the  vortical  plane  passing  through  the  two  poles 
of  a  magnetic  ncciilo  freely  suspended  at  that  place,  dues 
not.  generally  speaking,  coincide  with  that  of  the  geograph- 
ical meriilian.  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  jdace 
and  the  north  and  south  terrestrial  poles.  The  angle  formed 
by  these  planes  is  termed  the  tnu'/iwtic  dtrlimttitm.  At  cer- 
tain places  these  planes  coincide,  and  such  jdaees  are  called 
place.-<  of  HO  dfclinntum.  The  line  which  joins  all  (hcsc 
places  is  termed  the  line  of  no  dvrlinnti<n\,  or  the  atjuuic  /inf. 
A  line  of  this  kind  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of  South 
America  to  Hudson's  Bay,  thence  towards  the  North  I'olc 
to  the  White  Sea;  passing  southward,  it  cuts  Arabia,  and, 
after  traversing  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  eastern  ]iortion 
of  Australia,  goes  through  or  near  the  South  Pole  to  join 
itself  again.  It  is  not  fixed  in  posit i(tn.  but  is  at  present  mov- 
ing slowly  westward  on  our  continent.  There  is  a  second 
agonic  line  which  has  been  observed  near  China  and  Japan. 

Ap^onis'ticiy  an  ascetic  sect  of  Christians  who  lived  in 
Northern  Africa  in  the  fourth  century.  They  renounced 
labor  and  matrimony.  Their  name,  derived  from  the  tlreek 
a-ywviffTTj«  {arfouix'trn),  a  '*  wrcstlcr,"  a[ipears  to  have  been 
given  in  allusion  to  their  wrestling  with  *' the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil." 

Agos'ta,  or  Allglis'taf  a  seaport  of  Sicily,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cataniii.  and  on  the  Mcditcrranenn,  1-1  miles  N. 
of  Syracuse.  It  has  a  good  harl)or,  defended  by  two  forts, 
and  exports  salt,  olive  oil,  wine,  and  honey.  In  AGO'.l  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.     l*op.  in  ISCl,  'J223. 

Agoua'ra  {Proryon  canrrivoniM),  the  crab-eating  rac- 
coon of  South  America,  is  larger  than  the  conunon  raccoon, 
has  a  shorter  tail,  and  more  variable  colors.  It  is  commonly 
of  a  blackish-gray,  with  six  rings  around  the  tail.  In  habits 
it  resembles  the  common  raccoon. 

Agouti^  d-goo'tee  {Dnstfproc'ta),  a  genus  of  rodent 
mammals  related  to  the  porcupines.  The  common  agouti 
{JMst/proctit  (ujiniti)  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Gui- 
ana, and  the  neighboring  countries.  Formerly,  in  these 
districts  it  existed  in  great  numbers,  but  from  its  frequent 
ravages  on  the  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  and  yams,  it  has  in 
many  parts  been  hunted  out  and  almost  exterminated.  It 
is  between  the  size  of  a  hare  and  a  rabbit,  has  long  hind 
legs,  round  ears,  bright  black  eyes,  and  a  short,  stumpy  tail, 
which,  as  well  as  the  rump  and  thighs,  is  covered  with  long, 
coarse,  bristly  hair,  whence  the  name  /Jaxyprorttt  (from  the 
tir.  &a<TVi,  "  rough,"  and  Trpw^rds,  '*  tail  "  or  '•  hinder  parts"). 
The  agouti  is  an  omnivorous  animal,  eating  almost  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  roots,  meats,  etc.  Its  habits  are  all 
quick  and  active,  and  even  while  eating  it  continually  turns 
its  head  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to  guard  against  danger. 
The  animal  is  easily  domesticated,  but  as  it  is  specially  fond 
of  usiug  its  teeth  on  all  kinds  of  furniture,  it  is  but  little 
valued  as  a  pet.  It  gnaws  with  great  rapidity,  taking  but 
a  few  minutes  to  cut  its  way  through  an  ordinary  door. 
Add  to  this  that  its  jilayfulness  and  all  its  amusing  qualities 
seem  to  be  lost  in  its  do- 
mestic state.  In  some 
countries  its  flesh  is  eat- 
en, but  a  prejudice  gen- 
erally prevails  against  it. 

There  are  several  other 
species,  such  as  the  blaek 
agouti  {/Mnifprocta  crix- 
(ntn),  whose  range  is 
nearly    the     same    with  «,    ,    . 

that 'of      the     common  Black  Agouti. 

agouti,  but  is  perhaps  more  limited.  The  agoutis  are  said 
to  have  been  the  largest  mammals  inhabiting  the  West  In- 
dia Islands  at  the  time  of  their  discovery. 

A'gra,  or  Akbarabad',  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
North-west  Provinces,  an'l  capital  of  the  division  of  the 
same  name,  is  cm  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.  1.14 
miles  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Itelbi,  and  754  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  K. 
of  Bombay  ;  lat.  27°  11'  N.,  Ion.  78°  E.  It  wasthe  capital  of 
the  Mogul  and  Mohammedan  emperors  of  India  from  1504 
to  1647,  and  was  once  a  large  ami  splendid  city,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  is  now  in  a  ruinous  slate.  The  houses  are  mostly 
builtof  red  san<lstone.  Here  are  several  magnificent  edifices, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Taj  Mahal,  a  mausoleum 
erected  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  ( 1627-Cti)  in  honor  of 
his  favorite  queen.     This  edifice,  the  finest  in  India,  and 


perhaps  in  the  world,  is  built  of  white  marble,  surmounted 
with  a  dome  seventy  feet  iu  diameter,  and  adorned  inter- 
nally with  exquisite  mosaics  of  corneliau.  lapis  lazuli,  and 
jasper.  It  cost  above  i.;>,OUO,000.  Among  the  articles  ex- 
ported from  Agra  are  cotton,  sugar,  salt,  and  indigo.  Many 
nouses  in  Agra  were  destroyed  by  the  Sepoys  during  the 
mutiny  of  1SJ7.  At  that  time  the  population  was  125,202. 
Ag'ram,  or  Zag'rab,  u  royal  free  city  of  Croatia,  and 
the  capital  of  that  country,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Save, 
172  miles  S.  of  Vienna.  It  is  the  se.at  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic arcbiiishop,  and  has  two  gymnasia,  two  Rcalschulen, 
two  norma!  schools,  two  theological  seminaries,  besides 
many  other  institutions  of  learning.  Six  annual  fairs  are 
held*  here.     Pop,  in  1SG9,  19,857. 

Asra'rian    Law    [Lat.    lex    atpn'rifj,   from    a'ffcr,  a 
"field"].     This  term  originated  in  the  ancient  rejniblic  of 
Rome,  and  signified  a  law  enacted  to  distribute  or  regulate 
the  public  land,  atjcr  pitilictis.     Such  laws  were  opposed  by 
the  patricians,  who  had  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the 
lands  acquired  by  conquest,  and  who  had  long  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  occupying  them  as  tenants,  on  the  condition 
of  paying  to  the  state  a  tithe  of  the  produce.     The  consul 
Spurius  Cassius  first  proposed  to  divide  a  portion  of  public 
land  among  the  poor  citizens,  but  the  measure  was  defeated 
by  the  aristocrats.     In  367  B.  C.  an  agrarian  law  was  origi- 
nateii  by  Licinius  Stole,  ordaining  that  no  man  should  pos- 
sess more  than  ftOO  juffcrn  (Z'Mi  acres)  of  the  public  domain, 
and  that  such  pulilic  land  as  any  man  occupied  iu  excess 
of  500  /»7pr«  should  be  distributed  among  tlie  jxior  citizens. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  the  author  of  an  important  agrarian 
law.    These  and  later  agrarian  laws  were  never  executed. 
In  Sparta  the  attempt   of  King  AgJs    IV.   to  enforce   an 
agrarian  law  led  to  his  murder  by  the  ephori  (240  B.  C). 
As^rccmcnt.     Sec  Contract,  by  Prof.  T.  \V.  Pwight. 
Agric'ola    (CsEirs   Jtlics),   a   Roman    general   and 
statesman,  born  at  Forum  JuUi  (Fr^jus),  in  Gaul.  June  l.'J, 
;i7  A.  I).     He  was  appointed  governor  of  Aquitania  by  \'co- 
pasian  in  73,  and  became  cansul  in  77.     About  a  year  later 
he  was  sent  as  governor  to  Britain,  which  he  conquered, 
and  governed  with  much  ability  and  moderation.    By  a  wise 
and  humane  policy  ho  promoted  the  civilization  and  pros- 
perity of  the  natives.     He  erected  a  chain  of  forts  from  the 
Clyde  to  the   Frith  of  Forth.     He  was  recalled  al)out  i^o 
'  A.  I),  by  Domitian,  who  was  jealous  of  him.     Died  Aug. 
23,  03  A.  D.     lie  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  a  Life  of  Agricola. 
j       Agricola  (Johann).  originally  Sciixkider  or  ScnN'iT- 
!  TER,  a  German  theologian,  born  at  Eislebcn  .\pril  10,  14'J2, 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  became  a  friend  of  Luiher.  with 
whom  he  was  afterwards  involved  in   a  doctrinal  contro- 
j   versy.     He  obtained  a  chair  at  Wittenberg  in  1536.     Ag- 
ricola and  his  followers  were  called  Antinomians  (opposers 
'  of  the  law),  because  they  maintained  that  a  Christian  is 
I  not  bound  to  obey  the  Mosaic  law.     He  wrote  many  Iheo- 
1  logical  works,  and  puljlished  a  valuable  collection  of  Ger- 
I  man  proverbs.     Died  in  Berlin  Sept.  22,  loGfi. 
I       Agricultural  Chemistry  is  the  study  of  the  chemical 
'  relations  of  those  substances  which  compose  the  products 
of  the  farm.     Since  the  chemistry  of  these  substances  is 
I   most  intimately  connected  with  their  physical,  geological, 
:   and  physiological  aspects,  the  term  agricultural  chemistry, 
[  as  commonly  understood,  embraces  a  wide  range  of  natu- 
ral science  in  its  applications  to  vegetable  and  animal  jiro- 
duetion.     The  object  of  agriculture  is  to  develop  from  seed 
and  soil  the  largest  possible  value  of  useful  plants  and  use- 
ful animals  at  the  smallest  cost.     Nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  the  farmer  should  accurately  un<lerstand  the  nature 
of  those  materials  and  agencies  which  build  up  his  crops 
and  increase  his  herds.     He  should  know  whence  the  ma- 
terials of  his  crops  may  be  drawn,  what  ones  are  placed  at 
his  disposal  naturally  in   surplus,  and  what  must  be  pro- 
vided by  his  own  care.     He  should  know  how  to  control  or 
work  in  harmony  with  the  energies  whose  action  is  essen- 
tial to  his  success.     Agricultural  chemistry  inquires,  firet 
of  all,  what  the  plant  and  animal  are  made  of.     It  finds 
that  both,  when  living,  consist  largely  of  water,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  forty  to  ninety  per  cent.,  which  is  indispensable  to 
their  existence  as  a  vehicle  for  the  process  of  circulation  or 
transfer  of  nutriment.     The  dry  plant  or  animal  may  bo 
1  divided  into  matter  volatile  by  heat,  ninety  to  ninety-nino 
per  cent.,  and  one  to  ten  per  cent,  of  ash.     The  volatile  or 
combustible  matter  is  either   organized — >.  f.  possesses  a 
I  structure,  or  is  a  tissue  of  organs,  inimitable  by  the  art  of 
j  man,  through  whose  mechanism  the  principle  of  vitality 
operates — or  else  it  consists  of   substances  which  are  the 
direct  results  of  chemical  changes  in  the  organized  matter. 
;  Muscle-fibre  ancl  wood-fibre  are  of  the  former,  sugar  and 
!  urea  are  of  the  latter  kind.    The  volatile  matters  are  thence 
,  termed  organic  ;  they  consist  of  carbon  compounds,  most  of 
I  which  arc  highly  complex  in  their  atomic  constitution. 
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The  most  important  organic  matters  of  our  staple  field- 
crops  are  few  in  uumher — being,  1.  The  amyloids,  com- 
pounds of  carbon  \yith  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  last  two 
being  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  water — 
viz.,  cellulose  or  wood-fibro,  starch,  the  sugars  and  the 
gums;  2.  The  pcctoids,  also  comjiounds  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  comj)rising  poctose — the  hard  pulp  of 
fruits  and  roots — and  pectine.  pectosic  and  pectic  acids — 
the  gummy  or  gelatinous  matters  of  ripe  and  cooked  fruits ; 
3.  The  fats  and  tixed  oils;  4.  The  organic  acids,  oxalic, 
malic,  citric,  and  tartaric;  5.  The  albuminoids,  albumen, 
car-cin,  fibrin,  and  their  analogues,  whieh,  besides  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  contain  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  with  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 
The  ash  of  the  plant  consists  of  phosphates,  sulphates, 
chlorides,  silicates,  and  carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  mngncsium,  and  iron. 

The  growth  of  a  plant  is  the  development  of  a  germ  or 
seed  when  aeletl  upon  by  the  solar  ray,  with  access  of 
water,  air.  and  soil.  The  organic  matters  above  enume- 
rated us  constituents  of  crops  are  exclusively  generated  and 
organized  by  the  plant.  Carbonic  acid  gas  supplies  car- 
bon, water  furnij^hcs  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while  nitrogen 
is  derived  jiartially  from  minute  quantities  of  ammonia 
mingled  with  the  air.  Nitrogen  is,  however,  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  nitrates  of  the  soil.  All  the  ash-clemcnts 
citinc  exclusively  from  the  soil.  The  agriculturist  cannot 
aid  the  nourishment  of  his  crops  except  through  the  soil, 
and  there  he  can  only  influence  the  supplies  of  w.ater,  of 
nitrogen,  and  of  ash-elements.  Carbon,  the  most  abun- 
dant ingredient  of  all  crops,  making  up  forty-four  to  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  dry  matter,  is  furnished  so  fully  by 
the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  that  additional  supplies  from 
the  soil  are  not  directly  advantageous.  The  atmosphere 
contains,  it  is  true,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  gas 
■ — one-twenty-five  hundredth  of  its  bulk — but  this  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  wants  of  tho  most  luxuriant 
growth. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  depends,  chemically — 1,  upon 
the  presence  in  it  of  all  tho  ash-clements  and  of  nitrates 
in  proper  quantity;  and  2,  on  their  occurrence  there  in 
such  states  of  combination  as  give  a  constant  and  regulated 
supply.  Numerous  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  a 
soil  destitute  of  any  one  of  the  following  substances — viz., 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron — is  absolutely  barren  by  virtue  of  such  de- 
ficiency. It  is  also  certain  that  a  soil  which  contains  the 
usual  amount  of  potash,  but  only  in  the  form  of  feldspar, 
or  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  only  as  apatite,  or  of  magnesia, 
but  only  as  serpentine,  is  infertile,  because  these  sr.bstanccs 
do  not  yield  their  elements  to  the  solvent  agencies  of  the 
soil  or  plant  rajiidly  enough  to  serve  as  plant-food. 
Alumina  is  an  abundant  clement  of  soils,  but  it  is  always 
absent  from  agricultural  plants;  and  recent  investigations 
also  jippear  to  show  that  silicn,  which  is  present  in  many 
phints.  is  an  accidental  ingredient,  and  in  no  manner 
essential  to  their  growth  or  perfection.  Soda  likewise  ap- 
pears to  be  unessential  to  most  of  tho  vegetative  processes; 
for,  although  it  is  perhaps  never  entirely  absent  from  culti- 
vated plants,  it  often  occurs  in  them  in  extremely  minute 
quantity,  so  that  tho  soda  which  is  indispensal)le  to  the 
blood  and  milk  of  animals  must  be  obtained,  in  part  at 
least,  directly  from  mineral  sources. 

Nitrates  and  ammonia-salts — wliledi  are  the  natural  sup- 
plies of  nitrogen  to  crops — rarely  arc,  and  never  need  be, 
present  in  the  soil  in  more  than  the  minutest  proportion, 
it  is  only  requisite  that  they  bo  generated  or  gathered 
there  as  rapidly  as  crops  remove  them.  The  process  of  nit- 
rificatioa.  whereby  inert  or  inassimilable  nlti'ogen  existing 
in  the  soil  or  in  tho  air  is  converted  into  nitric  acid,  is  one 
of  the  utmost  agricultural  importance,  though  stil!  largely 
involved  in  mystery. 

The  great  bulk  of  any  soil  is  chemically  indifferent  in  the 
nourishment  of  the  present  crop.  The  weight  of  an  aver- 
rtgi'  loamy  soil  is  about  4, 000, {)()(!  pounds  per  acre  for  each 
foot  of  depth.  A  crop  of  grain  of  thirty-three  bushels  re- 
moves but  140  pounds  of  ash-clements — viz.,  forty  pounds 
in  the  seed  and  lUO  jjounds  in  the  straw.  A  bay-crop  of 
two  tons  carries  off  but  20O  pounds  of  ash-ingredients. 
These  quantities,  if  assumed  to  come  from  two  feet  of  depth, 
are  respectively  bit  l-.'iO. 000th  iiiid  I -f)?. 000th  of  the  entire 
mass  of  soil,  ncllriegel's  experiments  give  results  which 
warrant  us  in  eon<duding  that  5,')  ])ounds  of  potash,  17  of 
soda.  17  of  magnesia.  2:!  of  linie.  f).')  of  idiosphorie  acid,  11 
of  sulphuric  acid,  S  of  chlorine,  and  54  of  nitrogen  (in  tho 
form  of  nitrates),  are  all  tliat  need  be  present,  in  soluble 
couilition.  in  1.000,000  pounds  of  soil,  in  order  to  establish 
there  a  fertility  equal  to  the  production  of  3.1  bushels  of 
barley-grain  and  2000  pounds  of  straw  per  acre.  Tn  other 
words,  th-  140  jtoirnds  of  ash-eletncnts  may  bo  taken  from 
1,000.000  pounds  of  a  soil  in  which  but  18G  pounds  exist 


in  soluble  condition,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  propor- 
tion of  real  plant-food — nitrogen,  but  not  water,  included — 
is  but  l-4l)00th.  Good  soil,  in  the  practical  sense,  how- 
ever, yields,  and  may  contain,  a  larger  proportion  of  imme- 
diately available  plant-food  than  one  part  in  4000,  but 
rarely  more  perhaps  than  ten  times  that  amount. 

As  eriipping  removes  these  substances  from  the  soil,  they 
arc  replaced  more  or  less  rapidly  and  completely  by  weath- 
ering, whereby,  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  cai-bonic 
acid  and  oxygen,  aided  by  heat  and  by  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  rock-dust  of  the  soil  is  gradually  fluxed 
into  soluble  jiabnlum,  and  charged  with  nitrates. 

The  soil  is  cntlowcd  with  absorptive  qualities  which  en- 
able it  to  retain  in  a  state  of  comparative  insolubility  certain 
ash-elements,  especially  those  which  are  in  general  tho 
least  abundant — viz.,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash — even 
when  applied  to  it  from  external  sources  in  the  most  solu- 
ble form  and  in  large  quantity.  This  absorption  of  plant- 
food  by  the  soil  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  libera- 
tion of  other  substances,  especially  of  lime  and  sul]diuric 
acid.  The  impalpable  matter  of  the  soil,  consisting  largely 
of  aluminous  and  ferruginous  silicates,  is  mainly  *he  seat  of 
these  absorptions;  sand,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  humus, 
and  even  pure  clay  (kaolinitc),  being  destitute  of  the  power 
in  question. 

Soils  may  bo  fully  supplied  with  all  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments in  pro]KT  quantity  and  form,  and  yet  be  infertile. 
This  may  hap}K'n  on  account  of  faults  in  physical  condi- 
tion, whereliy  they  arc  rendered  uncongcni;.l  to  jdants.  A 
certain  medium  porosity,  admitting  of  access  and  effiux  of 
water,  and  a  quality  of  being  suitably  warmed  by  the  sun 
and  of  carrying  heat  through  tho  cool  of  the  night,  arc  no 
loss  indispensable  to  high  productive  power  than  an  ap- 
propriate chemical  condition. 

Manui'cs  improve  the  soil  by  supplying  one  or  several  of 
those  ingredients  required  by  plants  which  are  deficient 
cither  by  reason  of  yearly  removal  of  crops  or  from  original 
poverty  of  composition.  Practice  has  taught  that  jihos- 
phatcs  and  nitrogen  in  assimilable  form  are  most  com- 
monly the  substances  which  strikingly  benefit  land,  and 
chemical  analysis  shows  that  of  these  the  former  is  ordina- 
rily the  least  abundant  ingredient  of  soils,  and  the  latter  is 
one  which  is  not  only  not  abundant,  but  one  v/hicb  rapidly 
wastes  by  solution  in  rain-water,  being  daily  carried  off  in 
immense  quantities,  through  springs  and  rivers,  into  tho 
sea. 

The  action  of  fertilizers  is  not,  however,  fully  explained 
by  their  afiurding  a  direct  su])]dy  of  lacking  nutritive  ele- 
ments;  manures  operate  indirectly  to  feed  crops,  by  their 
chemical  effects  upon  the  soil.  It  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  common  salt,  gypsum,  and  other  saline 
matters  may  react  on  the  soil  to  convert  potash  and  mag- 
nesia, for  instance,  into  solulilc  forms,  and  thus  to  give  the 
same  result  as  would  follow  an  immediate  application  of 
the  last-named  substances. 

Certain  manures  which  are  used  in  largo  doses,  such  as 
stable-dung,  peat,  marl,  and  lime,  also  influence  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  by  amending  its  texture  or  otherwise 
modifying  its  physical  characters. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  to  produce  a  maximum  crop 
of  any  given  kind,  continuously  and  perpetually,  upon  tho 
same  plat  of  land.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  far  easier, 
and  therefore  far  cheaper,  to  alternate  or  rotate  crops. 
A  hood  cro])  implies  surfaec-tiUagc,  several  times  repeated 
during  the  growing  season,  thus  cflcctually  exposing  tho 
upper  soil  to  tho  oxidizing  influence  of  tho  air.  A  field 
put  into  grass  or  clover  is  to  some  extent  under  opposite 
conditions.  In  the  one  case,  organic  matters  waste  rap- 
idly ;  in  the  other,  they  accumulate  in  tho  soil.  In  the 
first  instance,  tho  surface-soil  tends  to  lose  that  porosity 
and  attractiveness  for  moisture  due  to  the  presence  of 
humus,  which  is  a  quality  of  the  utmost  significance  in  cli- 
mates sul>jcct  to  drouth.  In  the  second  instance,  the  soil 
gains  in  these  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  soil, 
wdiich  undci'  hoed  crops  is  yearly  broken  up  by  repeated 
ploughing,  may  settle  down  to  injurious  compactness  in  a 
pasture  or  meadow.  Deep-rooted  crops  aficct  the  soil  very 
differently  from  those  whoso  radieatiou  is  confined  to  near 
the  surface.  Tho  reasons  for  rotation  thus  become,  to 
some  extent,  apparent.  Agricultural  chemistry  is  compe- 
tent to  show,  further,  that  some  jilants.  v\  liilc  occupying 
the  soil,  enrich  it.  and,  though  yielding  the  farmer  a  large 
and  valuable  harvest,  yet  actually  manure  the  land  for  a 
subsequent  orop.  Clover  has  lung  been  known  as  a  plant 
of  this  kind.  A  good  elover-croj),  when  nmde  into  hay, 
removes  from  the  soil  twice  or  thrice  the  ash  elements  ami 
nitrogen  that  are  rrtutained  in  a  good  whent-crop,  and  yet 
the  good  clover-crop  will  develop  in  a  soil  where  the  good 
wheat-erop  ean  only  be  raised  by  help  of  mnnurc.  Moro 
than  this,  the  good  clovor-erop  not  only  grows  on  tho  un- 
aided soil,  but  likewise  fertilizes  that  soil,  so  that  it  can 
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subsequently  make  the  good  wheat-crop.  The  enriching 
effects  of  clover  nrc  absolute  in  respect  of  nitrogen.  The 
clover  plant  is  able,  in  a  given  time  ami  on  a  given  sur- 
face, to  assimilate  nitrogen  much  more  rapiclly,  or  to  a 
much  greater  amouni,  than  the  wheat  plant  can.  It  there- 
fore flourishes  better  on  a  limilcil  supply,  or  gives  a  lull 
orop  where  wheat  would  make  perhaps  liut  half  a  crop; 
an  1.  licsiJes.  leaves  in  the  soil  where  it  has  grown  uioro 
nitrogen  in  its  roots  and  stul>lde  than  an  entire  wheat-crop 
contains.  In  respect  of  ash-cUnuuts,  the  clover  jilanl  can 
add  nothing  to  the  .■'oil  in  the  way  of  quantity,  luit  it 
Btnmgly  inlluences  their  quality.  It  transmutes  the  in- 
foluhrc"  matters  into  soluble,  and  collects  largely,  by  its 
deep-penetrating  roots,  from  stores  of  food  which  the 
wheat  plant  can  scarcely  reach.  When  its  roots  decay, 
these  substances  remain  where  a  succeeding  wheat-crop 
can  at  once  utilize  them.  This  enriching  process  has  again 
its  narrow  limits.  If  we  keep  land  in  clover,  it  hee<uiies 
"clover-sick,"  probably  from  exhaustion  of  the  deep-lying 
plantlooil.  and  this  disease  is  hanl  to  cure,  liccausc  of  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  subsoil  to  fertilising  apiilioations. 

By  judicious  rotation  of  crops  a  soil  of  moderate  quality 
may  he  made  to  yield  fair  harvests  without  loss  of  product- 
ive power.  In  order  thus  to  economize  in  the  fullest  de- 
gree the  resources  of  soil  and  cro)).  the  farmer  needs  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature,  such  as  can  only  lie  ob- 
taineil  by  encouraging  the  study  of  agricultural  chemistry. 
In  studying  the  utilization  id'  vegetable  jiroducts  for 
obtaining  the  various  animal  matters  which  are  employed 
as  food,  etc..  agricultural  chemistry  enters  into  a  higher 
and  more  difficult  lield.  Here  it  has  been  obliged,  by  nu- 
merous expcriincnts,  to  test  much  of  the  empirical  know- 
ledge which  agriculluriil  practice  had  too  vaguely  supplied, 
and  also  linds  it.self  unilcr  the  necessity  of  investigating 
the  most  purely  scientific  questions  of  physiology.  Although 
many  useful  praolieal  results  have  been  obtaincil.  this  de- 
partment of  our  knowle  Igo  is  extremely  incomplete,  and, 
save  in  technical  details,  is  too  closely  allied  to  the  general 
subject  of  animal  nutrition  to  require  notice  in  these  pages. 
Of  useful  books  on  agricultural  chemistry,  those  of 
LiKBir,  and  BorssiNOAii.T  take  pre-eminence:  the  former 
by  their  brilliant  suggestiveness.  the  latter  by  their  ac- 
curate experimental  study  of  many  points  of  the  highest 
practical  interest.  In  IJermany.  Woi.lF.  lli;iriKS.  Kxop, 
and  M.tVF.R  have  recently  published  excellent  systematic 
treatises.  Ureal  Britaiu  has  |iroduced  no  extended  work 
since  .J.  F.  W.  .Iohsston's  "  Lectures,"  which  arc  still 
valuable,  though  far  behind  the  time.  In  the  United 
States,  two  hoiiks  by  S.  W.  JoiiNstjs  have  been  received 
with  favor.  (.See  LiEDio,  "  .\grieultural  Chemistry."  1S41; 
"Modern  Agriculture,"  lSo9;  "Natural  Laws  of  Hus- 
bandry," l.Sfi:5.  etc.;  BofSSiscAiLT,  "Economic  Rurale," 
l.'l.il  ;  "  Memoircs  de  Chimie  Agricole."  1SJ4  :  "  Agronomic, 
Chimie  Agricole,"  etc.,  1860-6.S  ;  Woi.ff,  "  Xaturgesetzliche 
Orundlagen  des  .\ekerbaues,"  ISali ;  "  Landwirthschaftlieho 
Fiitterungslehre,"  ISIil ;  IlEinKV,  "  DUngerlehre,"  1S6S  : 
Kxof,  "  Lehrbuch  der  .Agricultur  Chemie."  I>>G.S;  Maveu, 
"  .\gricultur  ('hemic,"  1S71  ;  .Johnston.  "  Lectures  on  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry  and  ISeology,"  1S47:  Johnson,  "How 
Crops  Urow, '  ISOS  ;  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  1870.) 

S.  Vf.  Johnson. 
AgricuUnral  Geology— geology  applied  to  agricul- 
ture— embraces  whatever  can  be  learned  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  substructure  of  any  district  with  reference  to 
drainage  and  water-supply,  the  origin,  physical  structure, 
and  mineral  constituents  of  soils,  the  distribution  and  prop- 
erties of  mineral  fertilizers,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
teaching  the  probable  resources  of  a  district  in  soil,  subsoil, 
mineral  manures,  etc.  To  the  farmer  it  is  often  desirable 
that  he  should  know  the  results  likely  to  be  obtained  from 
deep  ploughing  and  deep  draining.  These  depend  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  rock,  the  dip  and  compactness  of  the 
strata,  and  the  form  of  the  surface  in  reference  to  the  strati- 
fication. In  a  m.ajority  of  cases,  the  subsoil  is  derived  from 
the  underlying  rock,  anil  the  soil  is  derived  from  the  sub- 
soil ;  80  that  for  the  most  part  the  soil  indicates  the  rock. 
Thus  in  any  estimate  of  the  fertility  of  land  the  nature  of 
the  underlying  rock  comes  into  consideration,  for  both  the 
depth  and  texture  of  the  soil  depend,  to  a  eonsidemble  ex- 
tent, on  the  rock  beneath,  and  the  |iroduetivenc58  is  depend- 
ent on  these.  Thus,  soils  formed  from  rocks  which  abound 
in  phosphates  are  often  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Even  the 
fossils  and  shells  that  are  found  in.  and  are  characteristic 
of,  rocks  increase  the  value  of  the  land  where  they  occur. 
Agricultural  Schools.  See  Scientific  Schools. 
Agricultural  System,  a  theory  of  political  economy 
invented  by  F.  t(uesnay  (physician  to  Louis  XV.),  who 
taught  that' those  only  iiicrease  the  wealth  of  a  country  who 
develop  the  resources  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  products  of 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms. 


Agriculture  [Lat.  nr/ricullu'ra,  from  a'gcr,  gen. 
a'j/ii,  a  "  field  "  or  "  land,"  and  cv'h,  ciillum,  to  "  till ;"  lit- 
erally, the  "  tillage  (or  cultivation)  of  land"]  is  the  art  of 
increasing  and  assuring,  by  human  cBort  and  care,  the  pro- 
duction and  growth  of  such  material  substances  us  con- 
tribute to  the  sustenance  or  enjoyment  of  our  race,  whether 
directly  or  through  the  nourishment  of  such  animals  as 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  mankind.  Its 
origin  and  progress  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of 
civilization.  The  absolute  savage  gathers  and  consumer 
the  seeds,  nuts,  roots,  etc.  that  gratify  his  a]i])etite  or 
renew  his  wasteil  strength  ;  he  may  collect  and  save  them 
in  seasons  of  jilcnty  to  minister  to  his  needs  in  time  ol 
want,  but  he  never  thinks  of  planting  or  tilling  with  intent 
to  increase  his  stores.  Save  under  the  immediate  pressure 
of  hunger  or  cold,  he  has  no  habit  of  working — no  days  or 
hours  set  apart  for  industry.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  would 
eease  to  be  a  savage. 

The  barbarian  is  primarily  a  careless,  nomadic  cattle- 
breeder  or  shepherd.  Having  captured  and  domesticated 
certain  animals,  he  spares  a  jiart  of  them  for  weeks,  or 
mouths,  or  years,  that  they  may  be  available  in  time  of 
greater  need.  Some  of  them — the  horse  and  the  dog.  for 
instance — he  values  and  preserves,  though,  unless  sorely 
pressed  by  hunger,  he  rejects  them  as  food,  .'■^oine  rarely 
I'ounil,  like  the  beaver,  otter,  mink,  etc.,  he  prizes  for  their 
fur,  whereby  ho  may  defend  himself  against  cold,  anil 
sometimes  increase  his  personal  attractions.  The  breeding 
and  rearing  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  camel,  reindeer,  ass, 
hog,  etc.  form  the  earliest  and  rudest  department  of  bar- 
barian industry.  Poorly  and  scantily  fed  or  sheltered, 
these  animals  increase  slowly,  and  thousands  of  them  are 
often  swept  oil' by  the  unusual  severity  of  winter.  Land  is 
lightly  valued  by  the  ruder  herdsmen  :  if  one  locality  does 
not  serve,  they  seek  and  find  another.  A  great  dearth  or 
famine  has  sometimes  set  iu  motion  tribe  after  tribe,  until 
a  hunt  for  food  became  a  migraticm.  then  an  irruption, 
overturning  dynasties  and  subjugating  races  more  polished 
but  less  warlike  than  their  conquerors. 

Though  the  origin  of  agriculture  is  lost  in  the  darkness 
which  shrouds  pre-historic  times,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  men  first  sowed  seeds  in  the  annually-inundated  lower 
valleys  of  the  Xile  and  other  great  rivers,  which,  cradled 
in  distant  mountains,  are  swelled  by  melting  snoivs  more 
slowly  and  equably  than  others.  Thc.«e  valleys  arc  often 
more'  or  Ic^^s  extensively  seeded  by  grains  or  nuts  brought 
down  by  the  floods;  and  when  such  seeding  failid  or 
proved  inadequate,  observation  would  soon  teach  those 
whose  subsistence  dejiendcd  on  the  process  to  supplement 
or  eke  out  Nature's  niggard,  capricious  bounty  by  human 
providence  and  industry.  Nature  had  presented  a  pattern 
whereon  man  might  profitably  improve.  After  a  time  the 
sower  strewed  his  seeds  over  the  face  of  the  stilled  and 
slowly-receding  flood,  knowing  that  the  softened  soil  be- 
neath would  retain  and  cover  the  germs  which  the  sun  would 
speedily  quicken  :  hence  the  Hebrew  jiroverb.  "  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days."  Such  seeding  required  no  animal  or  mcehauieal 
power,  no  implement  but  the  human  hand  and  arm.  while 
the  annual  inundation  supplied  in  abundance  the  elements 
of  growth.  Such  was  probably  the  infancy  of  agriculture. 
But  the  area  naturally  inundated  is  small  and  limited, 
while,  under  favoring  cii^cumstanccs,  population  lends  ever 
to  increase.  To  cultivate  more  acres  was  indisjicnsable ; 
and  the  most  facile,  rather  than  the  most  fertile,  were  first 
selected  for  such  use.  But  here  the  earth  required  break- 
ing up  and  pulverizing ;  so  the  aid  of  strong,  docile  ani- 
mals was  soon  invoked,  and  rude  implements  devised  to 
render  their  muscular  strength  serviceable.  The  yoke  and 
the  plough  were  thus  called  into  existence— both  rude,  as 
the  yoke  still  measurably  is  ;  the  original  plough  being  a 
forked  stick  or  tree-top,  with  one  prong  left  five  or  six  feet 
lung  for  a  beam,  and  the  other  shortened  to  a  foot  or  two, 
and  sharpened,  to  serve  as  a  coulter  and  share.  Asia, 
Africa — nay,  even  Spain  and  Portugal— have  made  but 
moderate  improvements  thereon  to  this  day  :  while  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States  have  left  the  primitive 
plough  almost  out  of  sight.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Jethro  TuU  persuaded 
a  few  British  farmers  that  iron  was  the  true,  chief  material 
for  ploughs  :  and  only  the  enlightened  cultivators  of  the 
present  century  have  substituted  steel  for  iron. 

The  ruling  classes  in  most  nations  of  antiquity  wronged 
themselves  by  degrading  labor.  In  the  Brahminieal 
hierarchy,  which  has  so  long  petrified  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race,  priests  rank  above  soldiers,  and  soldiers 
form  a  caste  which  looks  down  on  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Semitic  origin  or  genius, 
the  Hebrews  excepted,  concurred  substantially  in  this  mis- 
taken estimate.  (Sreece  should  have  been  more  enlightened, 
but  her  ruling  caste  also,  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  was  a 
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caste  of  warriors,  while  her  soil  was  tilled  mainly  by  slaves. 
Kome,  in  the  days  of  her  republican  vigor,  was  a  community 
of  cultivators,  every  citizen  being  iillotted  land  (usually 
about  six  acres),  which  he  was  expected  to  till  with  his  own 
hands,  as  was  dune  by  some  of  her  greatest  warriors  and 
wisest  statesmen.  But  wars  of  conquest  soon  filled  the  rc- 
publie  with  slaves  eapturcd  in  battle,  and  rural  labor,  as 
well  as  househnid  service,  was  devolved  on  them,  render- 
ing; tillage  menial  and  {in  the  general  regard)  degrading. 
Agriculture  drooped  and  withered  under  this  burden,  and 
Italy,  naturally  the  garden  of  Europe,  drew  a  great  part 
of  tier  bread  for  ages  at  first  from  Sicily,  then  from  Egypt 
and  other  distant  regions,  which  ignorance,  neglect,  and 
wretched  husbandry  could  not  remler  sterile  or  unfruitful. 
Feudalism  in  the  West,  Islamism  in  the  East,  planted 
themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  but  corroded  fabric 
of  Roman  power:  and  it  was  not  till  the  Crusades  had 
somewhat  t-hattcred  the  claims  of  feudalism  that  any  sub- 
stantial progress  in  agriculture  was  made  since  the  agea 
of  Moses  and  Homer.  The  average  serf  of  Western 
Europe,  at  the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  for 
generations  tlicrcafter,  was  nowise  more  fortunate,  and  was 
barely  more  cllicicnt,  than  the  Uobrcw  cultivator  of  the  ago 
of  Samson  or  of  David. 

The  law  given  by  Moses,  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  paint- 
ings still  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  Egyptian  temjjles,  to- 
gether carry  us  ita-k  nearly  or  quite  live  thousand  years, 
and  show  us  that  the  j)lough  has  boon  in  use  for  more  than 
that  number  of  years.  Moses  ordained  that  the  soil  should 
lie  fallow  every  seventh  year — a  rude  but  tolerably  certain 
mode  of  restoring,  by  rest  and  atmospheric  influences,  its 
exhausted  fertility.  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  is  said  to 
have  reaped  a  hundred-fold  in  one  instance — a  wondrous 
product  if  the  crop  were  the  most  prulilic  known  to  West- 
ern Asia  in  that  age.  Indeed,  hist()rians  agree  that  a  yield 
of  five  bushels  ]>er  acre  of  wheat  was  the  full  average  of 
antiquity,  if  nut  beyond  it.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  did 
better,  though  not  much.  Even  middling  husbandry,  with 
moilern  implements  and  methods,  yields  at  least  twice  as 
much  per  acre,  and  thrice  as  much  per  bushel  of  seed,  as  did 
that  of  Euro[io  and  Asia  from  ten  to  forty  centuries  ago.  In 
the  productinn  of  the  grape,  the  olive,  the  .apple,  iig,  etc., 
as  also  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  ancients  stood  more 
nearly  on  a  plane  with  us,  save  that  their  stock  was  inade- 
quately and  capriciously  fed  and  sheltered  in  winter, 
whence  great  losses  were  from  time  to  time  encountered. 
A  very  few  eminent  breeders  kept  choice  animals,  liut  the 
great  majority  thought  no  more  of  blood  in  cattle  than  of 
grafting  their  apple  trees  or  underdraining  their  marshes. 
In  Greece,  agriculture  scarcely  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
intellectual,  powerful,  and  cultivated  minority,  who  were 
intent  on  war  and  polities,  art  and  music ;  and  no  work  of 
noticeable  ability  survives  to  attest  Greek  devotion  to,  or 
interest  in.  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Rome  was  less 
sterile  in  this  respect;  her  writers  on  agriculture  proffered 
suggestions  which,  though  more  than  two  thousand  years 
old,  may  still  Ijc  pondered  with  profit  by  pra-^tical  farmers. 
The  original  allotment  of  land  to  each  Roman  citizen 
ranging  from  two  up  to  six  aci'cs,  the  advantage  of 
thorough  over  shiftless  cultivation  is  especially  insisted  on 
by  them,  while  the  advisability  of  early  planting,  tilling, 
harvesting,  etc.  is  forcibly  commended.  Shivery  having 
degraded  labor,  while  luxury  enervated  the  richer  classes, 
Roman  agriculture  sank  into  decay,  and  Italy  was  for 
centuries  largely  supplied  with  bread-grain  from  abroad. 
The  Northern  barbarians  who  overturned  and  divided  the 
Roman  empire  were  but  rude  cultivators,  and  despised 
the  arts  of  peace,  as  only  befitting  serfs  and  slaves.  Of 
course  they  did  nothing  to  improve  the  wretched  methods 
of  cultivation  which  they  found  in  vogue  in  Greece,  Gaul, 
Iberia,  and  Italy.  But  the  Saracens,  who  soon  wrested 
a  great  part  of  Southern  Europe  from  the  grasp  of  their 
degenerate  offspring,  introduced  irrigation  and  kindred  arts 
from  Northern  Africa,  and  made  the  Spanish  peninsula 
flourish  as  it  had  never  done  till  then.  The  fact  that 
their  revenue  in  Spain  amounted  in  tlic  tenth  century  to 
$;JO,000,OUU  (equal  to  twenty  times  that  amount  in  our  day) 
indicates  an  ethciency  and  a  thrift  in  cultivation,  as  well 
as  manufactures,  unknown  to  their  modern  successors. 

So  long  as  Europe  bent  to  tho  yoke  of  feudalism,  agri- 
cultural improvement  was  sciircely  jmssible.  The  tillers 
of  Iho  soil  were  mainly  tenants  at  will,  bound  to  rush  to 
arms  at  (he  call  of  their  lord,  and  Halde  to  be  dispossessed 
at  his  nod.  They  usually  paid  their  rents  in  kin<l,  iind  one 
who  grew  unusually  largo  crops  would  have  Itccn  promptly 
required  to  increase  his  c|uota  of  rent.  Leases  for  fixed 
terms,  or  for  two  or  more  lives,  gradually  rejdaeed  the 
older  methods,  the  landlonis  at  length  discovering  that 
their  own  true  interest  required  that  the  tenant  should  bu 
incited  to  improve  his  processes,  enlarge  his  fields,  and  in- 
eroaso  his  crops. 


The  condition  of  the  masses  under  the  feudal  system 
precluded  efficient  cultivation.  Sunk  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, grovelling  in  superstitious  fear  of  a  haughty  priest- 
hood, taking  the  law  from  the  mouths  of  their  landlords  or 
feudal  masters,  they  had  neither  means  nor  will  to  improve 
their  holdings  and  methods.  Wheat  they  seldom  ate:  their 
scanty  crops  <if  this  grain  were  retpiired  by  their  masters; 
rye,  barley,  and  oats  afforded  their  meat  and  their  drink — 
beer  or  nieail  being  their  only  luxury.  Even  the  aris- 
tocracy of  most  European  countries,  but  especially  of  Eng- 
land, knew  few  edibles  but  these,  esculent  vegetables  being 
as  yet  few  ami  poor.  Says  "  The  British  Cyclopaedia;"  "  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  any 
salads,  any  carrots,  or  other  edible  roots  were  produced  in 
England.  The  little  of  these  vegetables  that  was  used  was 
formerly  imported  from  Holland  and  Flanders."  Butcher's 
meat  had  been  and  was  abundant  and  cheap,  only  because 
most  of  the  country  was  uncultivated,  lay  in  common,  and 
was  ranged  over  by  cattle  that  received  little  care  and  less 
fodder.  Tho  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  dayspring  of  inquiry  and  mental  freedom  in- 
augurated by  Martin  Luther,  rung  the  knell  of  feudalism. 
The  New  World  supplied  some  excellent  edibles  to  the  Old 
— Indian  corn  and  the  potato  foremost  among  them.  No 
other  grain  but  rice  yields  food  for  man  so  bounteously  as 
tho  maize ;  no  other  root  is  so  generally  acceptable  as  tho 
potato,  though  several  others  j'leld  a  larger  bulk  or  weight 
per  acre.  Even  if  the  maize  were  already  known  to  China 
and  tho  far  East,  its  value  to  Europe  was  not  lessened. 
And  even  tobacco,  though  making  a  heavy  draft  upon  tho 
soil,  has  largely  contributed  to  enhance  the  gains  of  the 
husbandman,  since  many  communities  pay  as  much  an- 
nually for  this  seductive  narcotic  as  for  bread. 

Modern  agriculture  dates  from  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  books  and  of  readers. 
"  The  Book  of  Husbandry,"  the  first  English  work  of  de- 
cided merit  devoted  to  tillage,  was  first  published  in  tho 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1J34).  and  is  attributed  to  a  judge 
named  Fitzherbert.  It  is  eminently  practical  in  its  incul- 
cations, and  nearly  as  minute  in  its  descriptions  as  its 
lineal  successor,  Mr.  Stephens's  "Book  of  the  Farm."  It 
was  soon  followed  by  several  others  of  like  purpose,  which 
are  often  judicious,  though  sometimes  fantastic,  in  their 
recommendations.  The  introduction  of  red  clover  and  the 
turnip  into  Great  Britain,  about  1G45,  probably  did  more 
for  her  farmers  than  all  tho  books  ever  printed  had  thus 
far  done.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Bacon,  having  assiduously 
collected  all  the  works  treating  of  agriculture  known  in  his 
day,  after  dipping  into  them  sufliciently  to  form  an  opinion 
of  their  contents,  at  length  consigned  them  to  the  flames, 
saying  that  they  laid  down  rules  arbitrarily  and  with  no 
regard  to  principles.  We  presume  this  sweeping  criticism 
contemplated  tho  writings  of  German  and  French,  as  well 
as  British,  writers  on  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil. 

Jethro  Tull,  a  gentleman  farmer  ot  Berkshire,  whose 
*' Horse-hoeing  Husbandry"  appeared  in  ITUl,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  author  who  contemplated  tho  farmer's 
calling  with  the  eye  of  genius.  He  had  for  thirty  years 
been  drilling  in  his  crops  with  decided  advantage,  and  ho 
tells  others  how  to  profit  by  his  example.  He  insisted  on 
the  advisability  of  repeated  ploughings  before  seeding,  and 
of  sowing  in  drills  so  wide  apart  as  to  admit  of  cultivation 
with  a  horse-hoe.  Underdraining  being  as  yet  unknown, 
he  laid  his  land  in  ridges,  with  shallow  ditches  interven- 
ing; he  sowed  but  three  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre;  he  hoed 
his  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  again  in  the  spring;  and,  making 
the  ridges  of  this  year  on  the  ground  allotted  to  the  ditches 
of  last  year,  he  grew  thirteen  crops  of  wheat  in  succession 
on  the  same  field,  and  maintained  that  the  soil  was  nowise 
exhausted  thereby.  Ho  thus  anticipated  the  Loiswedcn 
practice  of  our  day,  which  consists  in  marking  off'  a 
(drained)  field  into  strips  three  feet  in  wiilth,  cultivating 
these  in  alternate  years,  and  tilling  the  fallow  spaces  be- 
tween the  strips  ot  grain.  It  is  claimed  for  this  practice 
that  the  crop  is  as  large  as  when  all  the  ground  is  sown, 
and  that  wheat  after  wheat  may  thus  be  grown  a<{  infiiii- 
ttim!  Tull  sowed  turnip  seed  in  the  same  drills  or  ridges, 
at  depths  of  one,  two,  and  four  inches  respectively,  calcu- 
lating that  the  lowest  would  germinate  in  spite  of  any  but 
the  severest  drouth,  and  that,  the  young  plants  appearing 
at  different  times,  a  part  of  them  must  at  all  events  escape 
the  fly.  British  agriculture  owes  very  much  to  tho  turnip, 
which  grows  luxuriantly  in  its  moist,  cool  climate,  yet  is 
there  left  in  the  ground,  scarcely  touched  by  frost,  until 
gnawed  away  gradually  by  sheep,  which  arc  thus  fattened 
more  cheaply  than  they  otherwise  could  be. 

Tho  breeding  of  choice  sheeji  and  cattle  received  signal 
attention  in  (ireat  Britain  during  the  last  century,  and  tho 
improvements  thus  effected  have  been  maintained  and  ex- 
tended. The  Durham  and  Alderney  breeds  of  caMle,  tho 
Leiooster,  Cotswold,  and  other  excellent  breeds  of  lung  or 
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conrsc-woolled  sheep,  are  among  the  trophies  of  that  cen- 
tury. The  Merino  was  brought  from  its  native  Spain  by 
(!oor;;o  Ilf.  in  I7SS.  hut  exiicTJence  jifovimI  it  unsuitcrl  to 
the  llrilii'h  isles,  where  mutton  is  of  more  consequence  than 
wool. 

The  high  price  of  grnin.  caused  by  the  persistent  wara 
hctwccn  Franee  and  Kngland  for  twenty-live  years  prior 
to  iSlo.  stimulated  the  projrress  of  IJriti^h  a};rieulture. 
Seothmd  pnrtieipated  fully  in  this  iniprovcnient.  whereby 
million?  of  acres  were  reclaimed  from  heath  and  bog  or 
rugged  pasture,  and  made  largely  productive  of  grain  and 
roots.  Undcrdraining  was  greatly  promoted  by  an  act 
of  Parliament  providing  that  money  should  be  advanrrd 
from  thf  public  treasury  to  defray  its  cost,  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property  thus  rcciaimed. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  since  ISOO  has  been  so  rapid 
that  its  recent  triumphs  outweigh  all  that  precc<lcd  them. 
The  nsf  of  dissolved  bones  as  a  iVrtilizer  is  liardly  yet  sev- 
cntv  years  old,  yet  it  has  increased  the  annual  grain-har- 
vest of  (Jreat  Britain  by  millions  of  bushels.  For  a  gene- 
ration the  farmers  of  this  and  other  countries  saw  cargo 
after  cargo  of  bones  taken  from  their  .«hnres  to  fertilize 
Hritish  fields,  without  even  asking  what  this  should  sug- 
gest to  them;  but  now  they  use  all  the  bones  attainable 
(mainly  in  the  shape  of  superphosphate),  and  look  around 
for  more.  Ouano — whereby  the  (ieltis  of  Peru  and  Chili 
were  fertilized  long  before  Columbus  drcanu-cl  of  a  shorter 
passage  westward  to  China  and  .lapan — lirst  f<iun<l  its  way 
to  (Ireat  ISritain  in  1S41  :  its  annual  ai>])lieation  already 
costs  that  country  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  still  increas- 
ing. Lastly,  the  employment  of  steam  in  the  direct  service 
of  agriculture,  not  only  in  threshing  an*!  winnowing,  but 
in  ploughing  and  tilling  as  well,  is  among  the  great  and 
beneficent  improvements  of  boundless  scope  ami  promise 
for  which  mankind  are  indebted  to  the  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic cultivators  and  mechanicians  of  (Irec.t  Hritain. 

American  agriculture,  like  that  of  r(»nlinental  Europe, 
has  too  generally  been  content  to  foU.)W  and  t<>  copy  where 
it  might  have  pointed  and  led  the  way.  Wrestling  with 
giant  forests,  with  stumps  ancl  roots.  an<l  often  with  a 
rocky  or  a  sandy  soil,  with  his  capital  absorbed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  his  generally  superabundant  acres,  the  average 
American  cultivator  has  been  content  to  do  as  his  grand- 
father ilid.  heedless  of  all  suggestions  of  iniprovemeut. 
Underdraining.  deep-ploughing,  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, etc..  he  instinctively  dislikes,  and  resists  so  long  as 
resistance  is  possible.  Thus  far  the  substantial  triumphs 
of  American  agriculture  have  mainly  been  the  trnpliies  of 
mechanical  genius.  Thus,  the  cotton-gin  of  Kli  AVhitncy 
has  done  more  to  diffuse  comfort  anil  j)len(y  throughout  the 
civilized  world  than  any  single  achievement  of  an  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Our  people  were  among  the  tirst  to  reih.-'c 
the  weight  and  lessen  the  draft  of  the  jdnugh,  and  they 
have  been  among  the  foremost  in  its  gradual  transmutation 
from  a  rude  implement,  constructed  mainly  of  wood,  to 
one  far  more  eftcetive,  whereof  barely  the  handles  are  of 
wooil.  while  the  land-side,  as  well  as  the  share,  and  nearly 
or  quite  all  besides,  are  made  of  polished  and  excellent 
steel.  In  axes,  scythes,  hoes,  spades.  an<l  nearly  every 
other  instrument  of  manual  effort  on  a  farm,  nur  country 
may  boast  a  decided  sujieriority.  In  the  profitable  substi- 
tution of  animal  for  manual  exertion,  however,  have  our 
most  signal  triumj'hs  been  won.  My  jdoughing  instead  of 
hoeing  Indian  corn  we  have  imuiensely  increased  the  area 
cnltivatcd.  while  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product.  Vnder 
our  prompting  the  sickle  has  been  superseded  by  the  cra- 
dle in  cutting  all  the  smaller  grains,  ami  this  again  by  the 
reaper,  which  cuts  acres  more  rapidly  than  muds  could  he 
cut  with  the  crarlle.  The  mower  (always  akin  to.  and 
sometimes  identical  with,  the  reaper)  has  so  reduced  the 
cost  and  fatigxic  involved  in  our  hay-harvest  that  cattle  are 
kept  far  more  cheaply  in  our  (dd  States,  estimating  their 
cost  in  hours  of  labor,  than  they  eould  be  prior  In  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Hi»rse-rakes,  hay-tedders,  with 
fanningmills  and  kindred  tlevicea  for  separating  grain 
from  chaff,  threshers  of  many  diverse  patterns.  c<»rn-husk- 
ers,  potato-diggers,  etc.,  have  immensely  eeonomi/ed  our 
labor  and  increascil  the  bulk  and  value  of  our  annual  har- 
vests. Underdraining,  subsoiling.  irrigation,  etc.  have 
as  yet  been  naturalized  among  us  entirely  by  the  efforts  of 
an  enlightened  but  nowise  numerous  minority,  but  their 
benefits  are  so  signal  and  indubitable  that  the  many  cannot 
long  hesitate  to  ailopt  them. 

In  the  use  of  steam  in  ploughing  we  are  deplorably 
backward,  owing  in  good  ]»art  to  our  recent  great  anil  ex- 
hausting eivil  war.  But  for  this  a  thousand  portable  steam- 
engines  would  doubtless  have  been  tearing  up  our  fields 
crc  this,  as  is  the  case  already  in  (treat  Hritain.  and  must 
soon  be  here.  As  it  is,  we  may  fairly  boast  of  tmr  step  in 
advance  of  our  great  rival.  (In  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham Lawrence,  fifty  miles  below  Xew   Orleans,  on  the 


west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  the  largest  steam-engines 
yet  constructed  by  Messrs.  John  Fowler  &  Co..  the  British 
makers  of  steam-ploughs  and  other  cultivating  machinery, 
are  steadily  ami  pr<ditably  employed,  not  merely  in  ]>lough- 
ing  that  glutinous.  leathery  clay  to  a  de])th  (d"  twenty-six 
to  twentv-eight  inches,  but  similar  engines,  worked  entirely 
by  blacks  till  recently  slaves,  are  lifting  and  pulverizing  to 
a*  depth  ui'  fully  two  feet  the  spaces  which  separate  tho 
rows  of  growing  cane;  and  doing  the  work  so  tlioroughly, 
when  the  cane  is  about  one  foot  high,  that  it  needs  no 
further  tilling  till  matured — the  plants  pushing  their  roots 
quickly  into  the  mellow  earth.  an<l  thence  drawing  suste- 
nance* for  a  growth  so  luxuriant  as  to  smother  and  choke 
out  all  future  weeds.  So  far  as  is  known  to  this  writer,  no 
earlier  cultivation  of  growing  crops  by  steam  has  been 
seen  on  this  planet. 

And  this  is  a  hint  by  which  thousands  must  profit.  But 
few  years  can  elapse  before  the  vast  prairies  of  the  AVcst 
and  South-west  will  be  cultivated  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
by  steam — the  same  locomotive  being  employed  to  plough, 
seed,  till,  harvest,  thresh,  winnow,  and  perhaps  transport 
the  grain  to  the  nearest  steamboat  wharf  or  railr<iad  sta- 
tion. Working  on  untired  through  <lay  and  night,  con- 
suming ni>thing  when  i'lle.  and  thoroughly  pulverizing 
fifty  acres  per  day  to  u  depth  unattainable  by  horse-power, 
tho  steam-engine  will  prove  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  might- 
iest friend  ami  most  useful  servant  ever  vouchsafed  to  hu- 
man genius  at  the  call  of  an  urgent  need. 

L\irfi/  IfiHttn'tf  of  Af/riru/turc. — As  the  Greeks  and  Ko- 
mans  appear  to  have  arrived  at  as  great  a  degree  of  pertVc- 
tion  in  legislation  as  the  mtHlerns.  so  they  may  be  said  to 
have  attained  great  excellence  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 
Till  within  the  present  century  very  little  dilVerence  existed 
between  the  most  approved  agriculture  of  climates  analogous 
to  that  of  Italy  and  the  agriculture  of  the  Romans  as  de- 
scribed by  Cato,  Cobunella.  and  other  ancient  writers.  Tho 
chief  superiority  of  the  moderns  consists  in  their  machinery, 
and  especially  in  their  knowle<lge  of  the  sciences  connected 
with  this  pursuit;  the  last,  though  extremely  imjiortant, 
being  of  very  recent  date,  and  as  yet  by  no  means  generally 
diffused.  By  science  are  not  only  acquired  more  enlightened 
and  greatly  improved  methods  of  treating  the  soil,  hut  su- 
perior breeds  both  of  jdants  and  animals  have  been  origin- 
ated:  by  impruved  machinery  a  more  perfect  tillage  has 
been  produced,  and  also  a  more  comjdete  separation  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  from  the  refuse  of  the  plants  and  other 
impurities. 

In  (ireat  Britain  the  history  of  agriculture  begins  with 
the  Roman  Conquest.  Julius  Ca'sar  found  the  inhabitants 
in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  l»ut  Agricola  left  them  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  arts  of  civilizatitm  known  to  the  llomans. 
Agriculture  declined  with  the  invasion  of  tho  Saxons,  but 
was  preserved  through  the  ilark  ages  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  by  the  intelligence  of  the  members  of 
religious  establishments,  who  gradually  became  jiossessed 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  projierty  in  the  country. 
The  culture  of  the  land  will  be  founrl  to  have  depended  in 
every  country  ]irineipally  on  its  climate  and  civilization, 
though  ]>artly.  also,  nn  its  government  and  population.  In 
the  warmer  climates,  where  nature  produces  fruits  in  tho 
greatest  abundance  for  the  food  both  of  men  and  animals, 
and  where  very  little  care  is  required  to  procure  shelter 
or  clothing,  agriculture  has  made  little  progress,  because 
it  is  comj)aratively  unnecessary  for  the  jtrosperity  of  the 
inhabitants.     On   the  other  hand,  in  climates  of  a  directly 

I  opposite  character  agriculture  has  made  equally  slight  prog- 
ress, owing  t*>  the  almost  insunnountable  obstacles  opposed 
to  it.     It  is  therefore  onlv  in  ii.rermediate  climates,  where 

:  the  soil  admits  of  labor  by  man  throughout  Q.  great  ])art  of 
the  year,  that  agriculture  is  calculated  to  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 

Literature  of  A;/ricvf(n>-e.  —  Thi}  literature  of  agriculture 
begins  with  the  works  ot  fbe   Romans,  of  which   Cni.i  mkl- 

.  la's  work,  *' I)e  Re  Hustica."  may  be  considered  the  most 

I  comprehensive  and  ctUmt'le.  Vikcil's  '*  tJeorgics,"  a  poem 
unequalled  of  its  kind  in  any  language,  may  be  said  to 
teach,  with  all  the  attraction*  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry, 
everything  that  whs  then  ku'twn  (jf  the  art  of  agriculture. 
In  the  ilawn  of  modern  agriculture,  the  principal  writers 
were — Crescentius  in  Italy.  Herrera  in  Spain.  Olivier  de 
Serres  in  Franee.  Ilercshbnchius  in  (Termany.  and  Fi^z- 
herbert  in  England-  fFor  the  recent  literature  of  scientific 
agriculture,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  .AfiKn  i  i.tirai.  CnKMiSTit..)  At  the  beginning 
of  the  prcsenr  eenlury  the  most  comprehensive  author  on 
ngrieulture  in  Iraly  was  Fillippo  Re:  in  France,  Tcssier; 
in  (iermnny.  Mayer .  and  in  England,  Marshall.  About 
the  best  w.irk  from  which  a  general  idea  may  be  obtained 
of  the  agriculture  of  Franee  and  corresponding  climates  is 
■*  Maisnr,.  lUtslique  du  xix«  siecle,  ou  Encyclopedic  d'Agri- 
culture  pratique,*^  complete  in  one  volume,  8vo.:  and  the 
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corresponding  British  works  are  Loudon's  "Encyclopedia 
of  Agriculture;"  Stkphkns's  *' Book  of  the  Farm;"  Mou- 
ton's  "  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture  ;"  and  Wilson's  "  British 
Farming."  Horace  Gkeeley. 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1802  iu  Washingtun.  D.  C.  By  means  of  an- 
nual and  monthly  reports  it  diffuses  information  deemed 
advantageous  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
It  purchases  and  propagates  seeds  and  plants,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  under  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  vSenate.  It  has  a  fine  building,  which 
stands  W.  of  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Connected  with  it  arc  a  museum,  chemical  laboratory,  prop- 
agating gardens,  and  a  library.  Its  monthly  reports  of 
the  prospects  of  the  staple  crops  are  especially  valuable. 
At  the  propagating  gardens  plants  received  by  exchange 
from  foreign  governments  and  botanic  gardens  are  tested 
with  a  view  to  introducing  new  and  useful  plants  into  this 
country. 

Agrigen'tum  (now  GirfjenU!),  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
island.  It  was  founded  about  582  B.  C,  and  once  had  about 
200,000  inhabitants.  Here  are  magnificent  ruins,  among 
which  are  the  temple  of  Concord  (said  to  be  the  most  perfect 
extant  structure*  of  the  early  (J  reek  architecture),  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympian  Jujiiter,  about  350  feet  long,     (See  Gir- 

GENTI.) 

Ag'rimony  [Lat.  A(/riino'n{a]y  a  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Rosaceae.  The  Aijrimonin  Eu- 
paton'fi,  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  has  been  used  in 
medicine.     Several  species  grow  in  the  Southern  U.  S. 

Agrippa,  King.     See  Herod  Agrippa. 

Agrip'pa  (Henuv  Cornelius),  of  Nettesheim,  German 
physician,  philosopher,  and  astrologer,  was  born  at  Cologne 
Sept.  1 4,  148G.  He  cultivated  many  departments  of  know- 
ledge, and  engaged  in  various  pursuits  in  many  countries 
of  Europe.  He  acquired  fame  by  his  talents  and  his  sup- 
posed skill  in  occult  science,  but  he  was  regarded  as  an  im- 
postor and  heretic  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
lectured  on  theology  at  Cologne  and  other  places,  and 
practised  medicine  in  France.  Among  his  works  is  a  satire 
"On  the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences"  (iu  Latin,  1530).  Died 
Feb.  IS,  1535. 

Agrip'pa  (Marcus  Vipranius),  an  eminent  Roman 
statesman  and  general,  born  in  G3  B.  C.  He  became  in  his 
youth  a  friend  of  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus), to  whom  he  rendered  important  military  services,  es- 
pecially at  the  battle  of  Actium,  where  he  commanded  the 
fleet,  in  31  B.  C.  Agrippa  and  Mtecenas  were  the  principal 
ministers  and  advisers  of  Augustus  after  he  had  obtained 
the  supreme  power.  He  married  Julia,  the  djuighter  of 
Augustus,  about  21  B.  C,  and  had  several  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  adopted  by  the  emperor.     Died  in  12  B.  C. 

Agrippi'na  I,,  a  Roman  lady,  the  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  his  wife  Julia,  was  married  to  the 
famous  Gcrmanicus.  Her  virtue  is  highly  commended. 
Died  about  32  A.  D. 

Agrippina  II.,  a  daughter  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
about  14  A.  D.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
and  was  notorious  for  her  profligacy  and  her  crimes.  Her 
third  husband  wasi  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  killed 
by  poison.  She  was  put  to  death  by  her  son  Nero  in  60  A.  D. 

Ag'telekjor  Bar'adla,the  nanieof  oneof  the  largest 
and  most  remarkal)lc  stulactitie  caverns  of  Europe,  is  in  the 
county  of  Giimor,  in  Hungary.  Here  is  a  labyrinth  of  cav- 
erns, one  of  wliich  is  91)  ffft  high,  90  feet  wide,  and  extends 
about  900  feet  in  a  direct  line. 

A'gua,  Volcan'  de  (/.  e.  "  volcano  of  water"),  a  moun- 
tain of  Central  America,  in  the  state  of  Guatemala,  situated 
about  25  miles  S.  W.  of  liuatemala;  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  it  sometimes  pours  forth  torrents  of  water.  The  old 
town  of  Guatemala  has  lieen  twice  destroyed  by  it.  Its 
crater  is  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

A'guas  Calicu'tes  (('.  *?.  '*  warm  springs  "),  a  state  of 
Mexico,  is  bounded  nn  the  N.  by  Zacatecas,  on  the  E.  by 
Guanajuato,  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Chapala,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Xalisco.  Area,  2217  square  miles.  The  surface  is  partly 
level  and  ])artly  hilly,  and  in  tho  N.  are  branches  of  the 
Sierra  Neva<la.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  poor  in  min- 
erals.    Pop.  in  iSfiS,  140,030. 

Aguas  Caliente.s,  a  town  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of 
tho  state  of  its  own  name,  is  on  a  plain  <ir  table-land  fiOOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  250  miles  N.  W.  of  tho 
city  of  Mexico.  It  has  numerous  churches  and  three  eon- 
vents,  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards  of  olives, 
pears,  figs,  etc.  Hot  springs  occur  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
about  39,000. 


A'gue  [probably  from  the  Fr.  agu,  an  old  form  of  aifjn, 
"sharp,"  in  allusion  to  the  violence  of  the  disease]  is  the 
common  name  for  the  Ixtekmittent  Fever  (which  see). 

Aguilar'  de  la  Fronte'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Cabra,  22  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Cordova,  is  noted  for  the  white- 
ness of  its  houses  and  the  cleanness  of  its  streets.  It  has 
several  tine  public  squares,  a  towu-hall,  and  a  dismantled 
Moorish  castle.     Pop.  11,836. 

Aguilar  (Grace),  a  Jewish  authoress  of  Spanish  ex- 
traction, was  born  at  Hackney,  near  London,  June  2,1816. 
Among  her  numerous  works  are  "Women  of  Israel," 
"  Huine  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies,"  and  '*  Home  Influence, 
a  Tale."     She  died  at  Frankfort  Sept.  16,  1847. 

Agulhas,  Cape,  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa,  is 
about  100  miles  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  A  lighc- 
house  was  erected  on  it  in  1849  ;  lat.  of  lighthouse,  34°  49' 
8"  S.,  Ion.  20°  0'  7"  E. 

Agusti'na,  called  the  "  Maid  of  Saragossa,"  died  at 
Cueta,  Spain,  in  1857.  She  greatly  distinguished  herself 
during  the  siege  of  Saragossa  by  the  French  in  1809,  and 
as  a  reward  for  her  services  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Spanish  array,  and  received  numerous  decorations.  Byron 
extols  her  in  "  Childe  Harold,"  canto  i..  stanzas  54,  55,  56. 

Agyu'ians  [fmm  the  Gr.a.  neg..  and  yvi'i^,  a  "woman"], 
a  (inostic  sect  of  the  seventh  century  \vhii  condemned  mar- 
riage and  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  meat. 

A'hab  [Heb.  Achab],  eighth  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned 
B.  C.  915-895.  His  wife  was  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal, 
the  usurping  king  of  Tyre.  He  dwelt  at  Jezreel.  which  he 
adorned  with  splendid  buildings.  The  story  of  his  weak- 
ness, his  idolatry,  and  the  stern  opposition  of  the  jirophet 
Elijah  is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Kings.  Ahab  was 
killed  in  battle  with  Benhadad.  king  of  Damascus. 

Ahan^'ta,  a  negro  kingdom  in  Upper  Guinea,  which  was 
formerly  independent,  but  was  conquered  by  Ashantee.  It 
is  one  of  the  healthiest,  richest,  and  most  civilized  districts 
on  the  coast,  having  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  soil.  The 
chief  productions  are  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  timber.  Tho 
chief  articles  of  export  are  palm  oil,  ivory,  and  gold.  In 
1683,  Frederick  William,  the  great  elector,  attempted  to 
start  a  colony  here,  but  in  1718  Prussia  sold  all  her  pos- 
sessions on  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  West  India  Company  in 
Amsterdam.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  several  other 
districts  in  this  neighborhood,  but  in  1S72  ceded  all  their 
possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  Great  Britain, 

Ahasue'rus,  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian 
kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther  was  probably  Xerxes,  the  invader  of  Greece,  who 
reigned  from  486  to  465  B.  C.  He  invaded  Greece  in  480, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  married  Esther  the  year  aflcr. 

A'haz  [Heb.  Achaz,  "possessor"],  twelfth  king  of  Judah 
after  its  secession  from  Israel,  reigned  B.  C.  740-726.  His 
reign  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  attacks  of  Rezin,  king 
of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Edoraites  and  Philistines.  Ahaz  called  to  his  aid 
tho  powerful  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  over- 
threw the  enemies  of  Judah,  but  made  Ahaz  his  vassal,  and 
earned  off  rich  treasures  from  the  temple  and  palaces  of 
Jerusalem.  Ahaz  was  an  idolater,  A  statement  in  2  Kings 
xvi.  2  as  to  his  accession  would  make  his  son  ami  succes- 
sor, llezekiah,  to  have  been  born  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  but  this  must  bo  a  transcriber's  error  or  the  date  of  a 
viceroyship. 

Ahazi'ah,  ninth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father 
Ahab,  and  ruled  under  the  direction  of  Jezebel,  his  mother, 
B.  C.  895-894.— Also  the  name  of  the  sixth  king  of  Judah, 
B.  C,  884-883.  A  famous  errorof  some  transeriber(2  Chrou. 
xxi.  5,  20)  makes  him  younger  than  his  own  son. 

Ahith'ophel  [Heb,  Adn'thophff,  "  foolish  "],  a  Hebrew 
politician  and  ctmncillor  of  David.  He  took  the  side  of 
Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  but,  foreseeing  the  failure  of  tho 
enterprise,  went  home  and  hanged  himself. 

AhTield  (Johann  Friedhicii),  an  eminent  German 
preacher,  ijorn  Nov.  1.  1810,  became  in  1847  clergyman  in 
Halle,  and  in  1851  in  Leipsic.  and  gained  in  both  places  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  pulpit  orator.  He  published 
several  collections  of  sermons,  all  of  which  have  had  a  large 
sale. 

AhTquist  (Augctst  Engelbert),  a  celebrated  Finnish 
philologist,  born  Aug.  7,  1826,  not  only  made  the  Finnish 
language  his  especial  study,  but  also  made  it  his  object  to 
raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  written  language,  and  to  create  a 
national  Finnish  literature.  For  this  purpose  he  travelled 
under  the  greatest  ditficulties  thrungh  Xorthern  Russia  and 
Siberia  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  tribes  of  the  Uralian- 
Altaic  race  living  there.  At  present  he  is  professor  of  Fin- 
nish language  ancl  literature  in  the  University  of  Hel- 
singfors.     His  chief  works  are  "  An  Attempt  at  a  Moksha- 
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MonJwinian  Grammar"  (1862),  a  "  Grammar  of  tho  Wotish 
Lan(;uago/'  aitd  a  di'scriptiou  of  his  travels  in  Siberia 
( IS6;J-6S),  lie  has  also  writlen  many  poems  in  the  Fiiiuish 
iansuai^e,  and  madu  sovltuI  traD:$latious  from  the  GcrmuQ 
of  Sv-hilU-r. 

Alil'wardt  (Theodore  Wilhelm),  a  German  Oriental- 
ist, born  July  4,  1828,  became  in  1801  librarian  am!  professor 
of  Oriental  laogua;?e3  at  the  University  of  tlrcifswalde.  lie 
))uhlishe  1  ••  t^halef  cl  Ahmars  Qa^side "  (IS*)!*},  besides  sev- 
eral historieal  works. 

Ah'raed  IV.,  sometimes  called  Abd^ul-Hamid,  a 
Turkish  sultan,  born  in  1726,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  I77."t. 
His  reign  is  chiefly  notable  on  accaunt  of  the  two  disas- 
trous wars  with  llussia,  in  whicli  Turkey  Inst  the  Crimea, 
a  portion  of  ("ireassia,  with  some  other  territories,  and  a 
Dumber  of  important  fortresses.     Died  iu  1789. 

Ah'mrdfihad'  (i*.  e.  "the  abode  of  Ahmed"),  a  city 
of  Uriiirih  India,  in  the  ]>residency  of  Bombny,  is  on  tho 
river  Subijormuttoe,  lf>  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Surat; 
lat.  2:1°  r  N.,  Ion.  72°  48'  E.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and 
magnificent  capital,  hut  is  now  much  decayed.  Jlerc  arc 
several  beautiful  niostjues  and  other  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendor.  It  was  founded  by  Abmcd  Shah  in  1412.  Top. 
estimated  at  i;{tl,O00. 

Ah'mednii^'$;ur  (1*.  r.  tho  "fort  of  Ahmed"),  a  city 
and  fortress  of  British  Inilia,  in  the  jiresideucy  of  Bombay, 
on  the  Secna,  102  miles  by  mil  K.  of  Bombay.  It  was 
taken  by  General  AW'llesley  in  Aug.,  lSO;i,  and  the  fortress 
is  now  held  by  a  British  garrison.     Pop.  about  20,000, 

Ah'medpoor'-Barra  (».  c  "great  Ahmedpoor").  a 
to^vn  itf  lliudostan,  situated  in  a  fertile  tract  30  miles  S.  \V. 
of  Bhawlpoor.  It  has  manufacturer  of  matchlocks,  gun- 
powder, cotlcm,  and  silk  stuffs.     I*op.  about  20,000. 

Ah'mood)  a  town  of  British  Tn<lia,  in  tho  presidency 
of  llombav,  12  miles  N.  bv  W.  of  Baroach.  Pop.  about 
13,000. 

Ahn  (JoiTANV  Franz),  a  German  writer  and  author  of  a 
new  method  of  learning  foreign  languages,  horn  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  Dec.  16,  17'Jfi,  ])ublishcd  a  "  Practical  Course  for 
tho  Quick  and  Kaay  Acquisition  of  tho  French  Language" 
(167th  ed.  1>570),  and  other  similar  works,  which  have 
found  an  immense  circulation.  His  nu-thod  has  been  imi- 
itated  by  many  other  writers.     Died  Aug.  21,  1865. 

Ah'napec,  a  post-village  of  Ke^vaunee  co..  Wig.,  in  a 
township  of  its  own  name.     Pop.  of  township,  1544. 

Ah'rens  (IlEiNitrcn),  an  eminent  German,  boru  July  14, 
1808,  lectured  in  Paris  in  1833  on  the  history  of  Gernum 
philosophy  since  the  time  of  Kant,  and  became  in  1S34  pro- 
fessor of  philosnphy  in  Brussels,  in  1850  professor  of  ab- 
stract law  and  political  economy  at  tJraz,  in  1S59  of  prac- 
tical philosophy  and  political  science  at  Leipsic,  and  in 
1863  was  elected  represeutativo  of  tho  university  in  tho 
first  chamber  of  Saxony.  His  principal  works  are  **  Cours 
dc  droit  naturcl  "  {6th  cd.  I860:  German  cd.  1846);  "  Philo- 
sophie  dcs  Kechta"  (1851-52:  6lh  cd.  1870);  *•  Jurislische 
Eucycl."  (1855-57),  which  has  been  trauslated  into  several 
foreign  languages, 

Ah'riman,  tho  principle  of  evil  among  the  ancient  Per- 
sians.     (.Sec  OUMIZD.) 

Ai,  the  native  name  of  the  Bradypua  tridarti/lns,  or  three- 
toed  sloth,  an  edentate  mammal  of  South  America.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  animal.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  loud  cry  which  it  makes  while  moving  iu  the  forests. 
It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  move  its  legs  long  after 
it  has  been  disembowelled  and  beheaded.  In  habits  it  re- 
sembles the  other  sloths. 

A'i  (a  "  ruin  ").  a  city  of  Palestine,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Joshua.  Its  site  is  not  positively  known. — Also  a  city 
of  Ammun,  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians. 

Aid,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  0.,  in  a  toirnship 
of  the  same  name.     Pop.  of  township,  1476. 

Aid'an,  Saint,  first  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  bishop  to  Xortlium- 
brla  by  the  bishop  of  lona  about  635  A.  D.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  Christianuy,  being  aided  l»y  the  king 
and  nobles.  His  life  was  adorned  by  charity,  humility,  and 
all  tho  Christian  virtues.     Died  Aug.  31,  651. 

Aldes-de-Canip9  confidential  officers  selected  by  gen- 
eral officers  to  assist  them  in  their  military  duties,  arc  rj-- 
officio  assistant  adjutants-general  (act  Mar.  2,  1821 ).  They 
are  in  tho  U.  S.  service  attached  to  tho  person  of  tho  gen- 
eral, and  receive  orders  only  from  him.  Their  functions 
arc  difficult  and  delicate.  Often  enjoying  the  full  confidence 
of  the  general,  they  are  employed  in  representing  him.  in 
writing  nrtlers.  in  carrying  them  in  person  if  necessary,  in 
communicating  them  verbally  upon  battle-fields  and  otlier 
fields  of  manueuvrc.     It  is  importjint  that  aides-de-camp 


should  know  well  the  position  of  troops,  routes,  posts, 
quarters  of  gener.als,  composition  of  columns,  and  orilers 
of  corps.  It  is  necessary  that  their  knowledge  should  bo 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  understand  the  object  and 
purpose  of  all  orders,  and  also  to  judge  in  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  a  battle-tield  whether  it  is  not  necessary  to 
modify  an  order  when  carried  in  person,  or  if  there  bo  time 
to  return  for  nt-w  instructions.  (ScittCn  MiVitary  iJirtion- 
(iri/.)  The  existing  law  of  tho  U.  S.  allows  six  aides-do- 
camp  (colonels)  to  the  general;  two  and  a  military  secre- 
tary (lieutenant-colonels)  to  tho  lieutenant-generals;  three 
(captains  or  lieutenants)  to  a  major-general ;  and  two  (lieu- 
tcnanls)  to  a  brigadier-general. 

Aidin%  or  Guzcl-Hissar  (anc.  Tral'frs),  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  on  the  river  Mender  (Mean- 
der), about  68  miles  S.  E.  of  Smyrna,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railroad.  It  has  a  large  trade,  being  next  to 
Smyrna  in  commercial  importance,  and  is  the  residence  of 
a  pasha.  Hero  are  several  fine  mosques  and  synagogues. 
American  missionaries  have  estaliHshed  here  a  flourishing 
Protestant  mission.     Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 

Aido'nc,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  tho  province  of  Caltani- 
sotta.  20  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Caltanisetta.  Hero  arc  mineral 
springs.     Pop.  in  18G1,  5220. 

Aij^iiobcllo,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Savoy.  Pop. 
about  1  UiO.  H<'re  the  comltincd  French  and  Spanish  armies 
defeated  Duko  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  of  Savoy  in  1742. 

Aii?;uobelle,  d'  (Paul  Ai.EXANnnn  Nkvkitk),  a  French 
naval  oiTicor  in  the  service  of  China,  was  born  Jan.  7.  1831. 
He  took  part  wi(h  the  Franco-Chinese  corps  ag:iinst  the 
Tai-Pings,  and  took  in  1864  the  important  city  of  Hang- 
Chow-Foo.  lie  entored  the  Chinese  service,  was  created  a 
mandarin  of  tho  first  rank,  organized  an  important  military 
arsenal  at  Foo-Chow-Foo,  and  in  June,  i860,  he  launched 
tho  first  man-of-war  of  the  new  navy  built  on  the  European 
plan.  He  was  then  made  grand  admiral  of  the  Chinese 
fleets,  which  title  was  expressly  created  for  him. 

Ai^rues  Mortes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  (lard.  10  miles  from  Nimcs.  Pop.  in  1S60,  3032.  The 
large  saline  works  of  Peccais  are  in  the  neighborhood.  An 
interview  between  Francis  I.  of  France  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  took  place  here  in  1538. 

Aiguille  [Fr.,  a  "needle"],  the  name  of  numerous  sharp- 
pointed  peaks  iu  the  Alps. 

Aiguillon  (Aumand  VicxEnon  DrpLrssis  RicnKT.tr.Ti), 
Dtke  of,  a  French  statesman,  horn  in  1720,  was  governor 
of  Alsace,  and  afterwards  of  Brittany.  He  gained  the 
favor  of  the  king's  mistress,  Madame  du  Barry,  aud  through 
her  influence  was  made  prime  minister.  I'pon  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  removed  from  office  and  banished 
from  court,  and  died  in  1782. 

Aiken,  a  county  of  South  Carolina,  formed  in  1873  from 
parts  of  Barnwell,  Edgefield,  Lexington,  and  Orangeburg 
c<uinties.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Savannah  River. 
Area,  900  square  miles.  The  principal  minerals  arc  kaolin 
(which  is  largely  exported)  and  burr  mill-stone.  Cotton 
goods,  paper,  and  pottery  are  manufactured. 

John  S.  Suuck,  Ei>.  "Aiken  Journal." 

Aik'eii)  the  county-town  of  tho  county  of  the  same  name 
in  South  Carolina,  is  noted  as  a  resort  for  invalids,  especially 
those  sutfering  from  pulmonary  complaints.  Being  situated 
on  a  plateau  GOO  feet  ab<»ve  the  level  of  the  sea  and  400  feet 
higher  than  the  city  of  Augusta,  which  is  17  miles  distant, 
and  the  soil  being  sandy  and  porous,  the  system  of  natural 
drainage  is  almost  perfect,  rendering  the  atmosphere  pecu- 
liarly dry  and  elastic.  The  dew-point  is  invariably  low. 
The  climate  is  a  mean  between  the  dry,  coKl  region  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  moist,  temperate  section  of  Florida,  and  has 
proved  efficacious  in  restoring  health  to  invalids  in  thou- 
sands of  cases.  It  is  easily  accessible  by  means  of  the  South 
Carolina  R.  R.,  on  which  it  is  located.  The  appearance  of 
the  town,  with  its  broad  streets,  150  feet  wide,  is  pleasing 
and  attractive.  Besides  public  or  free  schools,  there  arc 
several  private  schools,  seven  churches  (.Methodist,  Baptist, 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopalian,  and  colored 
Methodist  and  Baptist),  two  weekly  newspapers  and  one 
daily,  a  lyceum  hall,  and  a  reading  an*l  club  room  sup- 
plied with  the  daily  papers  and  periodicals.  The  hotels, 
of  which  there  are  two  capable  of  accommodating  over  lUO 
guests  each,  and  the  private  boarding-houses,  are  well  kept 
and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  invalids.  Each  year 
the  number  of  visitors  increases  as  the  characteristics  of 
this  locality  become  better  known.  During  the  season  of 
1872-73  some  1850  names  were  registered.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 2259.  John  S.  Shuck,  Ed.  '•  Aiken  Journal." 

Aiken  (Charles  AtJcrsTrs),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born 
at  Manchester.  Vt.,  Oct.  30,  1827.  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  184(5,  and  at  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary  in 
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1853,  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Yarmouth, 
Me.,  from  1854  to  1859,  professor  of  the  Latin  language 
antl  literature  at  Dartmouth  from  ISo'J  to  180fi,  prut'ef^sor 
of  Latin  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  from  ISGtJ  to  186t), 
president  of  Union  College  from  1869  to  1871,  and  is  now 
professor  of  Christian  ethics  and  apologetics  in  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  Ho  translated  and  edited  the 
book  of  Proverbs  in  the  American  edition  of  Langei 
"  Commentary,"  and  has  published  several  articles  in  the 
"liibliotheca  Sacra"  and  "Princeton  lleview." 

Aiken  (William),  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1806, 
gradu;Lted  at  South  Carolina  College  in  1825.  He  was 
prominent  in  public  affairs,  was  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina (1844-46),  and  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress 
(1851-57).  He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  being  pro- 
prietor of  Jehossec  Island,  where  he  formerly  employed 
lUUU  slaves  in  rice-culture.  He  was  distinguished  while  in 
pul)lic  life  by  his  wisdom  and  moderate  views,  and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  benevolent 
objects.  While  in  Congress  in  1857  he  lacked  but  one  vote 
of  becoming  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Aik'in  (JonN),  M.  D.,  an  English  writer,  born  in  Lei- 
cestershire Jan.  15,  1747.  He  produced,  conjointly  with 
his  sister,  l\Irs.  IJarbauld,  an  instructive  juvenile  hook 
called  "Evenings  at  Homo"  (1792-95),  which  had  great 
popularity.  Ho  practised  medicine  in  London  and  other 
places.  Among  his  numerous  works  is  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary, entitled  "General  Biography"  (10  vols.  4to, 
1815).  He  edited  the  "Monthly  Magazine"  (1796-1806). 
Died  Dec.  7,  1822. 

Aikin  (Lrcv),  a  daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  Nov. 
6,  1781,  wrote,  besides  other  wurk^s,  a  memoir  of  lier  father 
(182;i),ana  "Life  of  Joseph  Addison  "  (1843).  Died  Jan. 
29,  1864. 

Aik'man  (Williabi),  a  distinguished  Scottish  painter, 
born   at  Cairnby  Oct.  24,  1082;    died  in   London  Juno  7, 

I7:n. 

Ailan'thus,  or  Ailan'tiis  (/.  c  "  tree  of  heaven  "),  a 
tree  which  is  a  native  of  China,  ancl  has  remarkal>ly  large 
pinnate  leaves.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  is  often  planted  as 
an  ornamental  or  shade  tree  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  The  foliage  is  handsome,  but  it  causes  much  an- 
noyance by  the  rapid  spread  of  suckers  from  the  parent 
tree.  The  staminate  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  distinct 
trees,  have  an  offensive  odor  that  often  produces  headache 
and  nausea.  The  female  plants  are  free  from  this  oltjection, 
and  the  clusters  of  winged  fruit  which  they  bear  are  quite 
ornamental,  so  that  they  should  always  be  chosen  for  shade 
trees.  Besides  the  above  (Ailiuithus  glanduloHus)  there  are 
several  other  species,  chiefly  tropical.  They  belong  to  the 
order  Simarubaccjc. 

Ailanthus  Silkworm  (the  At'tacns  vjjn'thia  of  the 
naturalists)  is  so  named 
from  its  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  the  ailanthus 
tree.  The  silk  obtained 
from  this  worm  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  China 
and  it  is  even  thought 
by  some  that  it  will, 
for  most  purposes,  ulti- 
mately supersede  the 
culture  of  the  common 
silkworm,  as  it  is  much 
hardier  and  not  subject 
to  many  diseases  to 
which  the  other  is  lia- 
ble. In  addition  to  ...  .,  -,.,, 
this,  tho  trco  is  easily  Ailanthus  Silkworm, 
cultivated,  being  readily  acclimatized  in  most  temperato 
countries.  Tho  eggs  are  hatched  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  of  tho  eommim  silkworm,  and  tho  larva\  after  being 
fed  through  their  first  moult  with  picked  leaves,  arc  trans- 
ferred to  tho  trees,  and  there  left. 

Ailly,  Peter  of,  an  eminent  French  prel.itc,  born  in 
Pii-artly  in  l'.li>0.  He  became  archbishop  of  Cambr.ay  in 
lliU.'i,  and  a  cardinal  in  1414.  lie  denounced  and  wished 
to  reform  some  abuses  in  tho  Church.  He  was  called 
"Malleus  Iliureticorum"  and"  Aquila  Doetorum."  Died 
about  1421). 

AilroU  (.'Etlielred  or  Aliircd),  Saimt,  Cistercian 
abbot  of  liicvaulx,  Yorkshire,  born  in  England  in  1109, 
WHS  educated  in  Scotland.  He  wrote  numerous  sermons, 
histories,  and  other  works,  part  of  which  were  edited  by 
Twisden  (lfij2),  by  Camcrarius  (lfi.31),  and  by  one  Gibbon 
(Uouai,  lC;iI).     Died  Jan.  12,  1166. 

Ail'sn,  Marqiiksses  of  ( IS.Tl ),  Barons  Ailsa  (\»0B,  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom),  carls  of  Cassilis  (l.^O'.l)  :  Barons  Ken- 
nedy (Ui)2,  in  Scotland);  baronets  (16:i2,  in  Scotland),  a 


prominent  family  of  Great  Britain. — AncHtBiLD  Kesnkdy, 
the  third  marquess,  born  Sept.  1,  1847,  succeeded  his  father 
in  ISIti. 

Ail'sa  Craig,  an  island  10  miles  from  tho  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland.  It  is  a  crag  of  trap-rock  of  a  somewhat 
columnar  character.  It  is  1UU8  feet  high,  and  2  miles  only 
in  circumference.  It  is  not  inhabited.  It  gives  his  title 
to  the  marquis  of  Ailsa,  its  proprietor. 

Ailu'rus"  Ful'gens,  the  scientific  name  of  an  animal 
of  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Carnivora,  family  Uisidaj, 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Nepal.  By  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  it  is  termed  pnnda,  vhiiirn,  and  iiuh,  the  last 
name  having  been  given  it  on  account  of  its  peculiar  cry. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
singularly  rich  and  beautiful  fur,  which  is  mostly  of  a  bright 
chestnut-brown,  but  deepens  into  a  fine  rich  black  on  the 
chest  and  outside  of  the  legs.  It  has  a  short  head  and  a 
thick  muzzle.  Tho  hctid  is  of  a  whitish  fawn-color,  wilh  a 
ruddy  chestnut  spot  under  each  eye.  The  tail  is  of  the  same 
color  as  the  body,  being  marked  with  a  series  of  dark  rings. 
"The  coat  of  the  panda  is  not  only  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  very  thick,  fine  and  warm  in  texture,  being 
compose<l  of  a  double  set  of  hairs — the  one  forming  a  thick 
woolly  covering  to  the  skin,  and  the  other  composed  of  long 
glistening  h.nirs,  that  pierce  through  tho  wool  and  give  the 
o.xquisifely  rich  coloring  to  the  surface  of  the  fur."  Cuvier 
regarded  the  panda  as  the  most  beautiful  of  known  quad- 
ru)ieds.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  animals  do 
not  c.\ist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  their  fur  an  ar- 
ticle of  commercial  value.  The  food  of  the  panda  is  chiefly 
of  an  animal  character,  consisling  of  birds,  their  eggs,  the 
smaller  mammalia,  etc.     Its  habits  are  partly  arboreal. 

Aimard  (Gustave),  a  French  novelist,  born  about  1818, 
came  to  America  .at  an  early  age,  and  after  a  short  stay 
travelled  throughout  Southern  Europe.  Among  his  works 
are  "  Les  Trappeurs  de  rArkans,as"  (1858),  "Les  Aven- 
turiers"  (1863),  "  L'Araucan  "  (1SC4),  etc. 

Aim^-IUartin  (Locis),  a  French  writer,  born  in  17.?6, 
became  in  LSlo  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Dc]>ulies.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  "  Lettrcs  h  Sophie  sur  la 
physique,  la  chimie  et  I'histoiro  naturellc"  (1810),  and 
"Ij'eduoation  des  meres  de  families"  (1834).  He  also  pub- 
lished the  complete  works  of  Bernardin  de  St. -Pierre,  with 
a  biogriiphy  of  the  author.     Hied  June  22,  1847. 

Ai'mon,  or  Ay'itiond,  a  French  Benedictine  of  Fleury, 
wrote  a  "  Historia  Francnrum,"  extending  from  253  to  654  ; 
also  a  life  of  Abbo  of  Fleury,  and  other  works.  Hied  in 
1008. 

Ain,  a  department  of  Eastern  France,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  tho  departments  of  Saonc-et-Loire  and  Jura,  on  the 
E.  by  Haute  .Savoye,  on  the  S.  by  Isere,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Rhone  and  Saone-et-Loire.  Area,  223U  square  miles.  Tho 
department  is  watered  by  tho  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  which 
flow  along  its  boundaries,  and  by  the  Ain.  The  western 
part  consists  of  a  large  plateau,  which  is  very  fertile.  In 
the  E.  large  mountain-ranges  prevail,  which  contain  iron, 
asphaltum,  and  the  best  lithographic  stones  in  France.  It 
it  is  subdivided  into  5  arrondissements,  35  cantons,  and  450 
communes.  Pop.  in  1872,  363,290.  Chief  town,  Bourg-in- 
Bresse. 

Aiii'miiUer  (Maximilian  Emanuel),  a  German  painter, 
born  at  Munich  Feb.  14,  1807,  is  noted  as  the  restorer  of 
tho  art  of  painting  on  glass.  Among  his  works  arc  tho 
windows  of  the  cathedrals  of  Ratisbou  and  Cologne.  Hied 
Dec.  8,  1870. 

Ai'noiis,  a  race  inhabiting  tho  Koorile  Islands  and 
the  north  of  Japan.  They  have  mainly  attracted  attention 
from  the  greatly  exaggerated,  though  not  utterly  false, 
statements  of  travellers,  that  their  bodies  were  entirely 
covered  with  hair;  from  which  circumstauce  they  are  often 
called  "  hairy  Koorilcs."  They  are  said  to  be  of  a  mild 
and  amialile  disposition.  They  worship  the  sun  and  moon, 
hut  have  no  priests  or  places  sot  aside  for  religious  services. 
They  have  a  written  language,  which  seems  to  be  Aryan. 
They  are  certaiuly  nut  Tur.auian. 

Aills'worth,  a  post-village  of  Wasliington  co.,  la. 

Aiiisworthf  Robert),  an  English  classical  schidar,  born 
near  Manchester  in  1660,  taught  seho(d  in  London.  He 
published  a  well-known  Latin  dictionary  (1730).  Hied 
April  4,  1743. 

Ainsworth  (William  FnANris),  an  English  physician 
and  geologist,  born  at  Exeter  Nov.  9,  1807.  He  accom- 
panied Colonel  Chesney  on  an  expedition  to  the  Eu]dirafes 
in  1835.  He  published  "Researches  in  Assyria"  (18421, 
and  "  Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
Chaldca,  etc."  (2  vols.,  1842). 

*  Ailurus  siftnifies  "having  a  waving  tail,"  like  that  of  a  cat ; 
from  aioAo?,  "quickly  moving"  or  "  waving,"  and  oi'pa,a  "tail." 
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Atnsworth  (William  Habrisos).  an  English  novelist,  I 
born  in  Miinchoster  Fob.  4,  1805.  He  published  "Rook-  | 
wooii"  Iis;i4)  uud  "Jnek  Sheppard  "  (IS.i'J),  the  latter  of 
whieh  bad  nn  extraordinary  success,  and  "  The  Towir  of 
London."  In  ISli  be  became  the  proprietor  of  the  ••  New 
Monthly  Magaiine."  lliu  numerous  stories  have  had  great 
popularity. 

Aiiitab',  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  tbo  S.  slope  of 
Mount  Taurus  or  .Vlina-Dacb,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Ahppo, 
and  92  miles  N.  E.  of  Aniioch.  It  is  well  built,  ami  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  woollen  cloths,  etc.  The  American 
Protestant  mi9.«ionaries  ha\c  had  for  years  a  flourishing 
mission  among  the  Armenians  of  this  town.  Pop.  4.i,410. 
Air  [lir.  aijp.  from  iii,  to  "breathe;"  Lat.  n'ir]  was  con- 
sidered nn  element  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  hut  it  is 
now  known  to  bo  a  mixture  of  o.xygen  and  nitrosjen  with 
some  other  gases.  (For  information  respecting  the  prop- 
erties and  phenomena  of  the  air,  see  AcofSTirs.  by  PiioF. 
0.  N.  Koiin.  A.  M.;  Barometbr,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard; 
and  PsEiMATics.) 

Air  (in  painting).     See  Aerial  Perspective. 
Air,  a  town  of  Africa.     Sco  Asbex. 
Air-Bed,  a  sleeping  apparatus  made  of  air-tight  ch>th 
or  vulcanized  India  rubber,  divided  into  compartments  and 
inflated  with  air.    The  coolness,  cloanness,  and  elasticity  of 
this  bed  render  it  desirable  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

Air-Bladder,  or  Swimming-Bladdrr,  an  organ 
in  fishes  which  enables  them  to  niodil'y  their  specific  gravity, 
and  to  movo  easily  upward  or  downward,  by  increasing  or 
iliminishing  the  volume  of  air  (in  some  instances  replaced 
by  nitrogen)  in  the  blmldcr.  This  air  is  supposed  to  bo  ob- 
tained by  secretion.  The  mackerel  and  some  other  species 
of  fish  have  no  air-bladder.  It  is  the  analogue  of  the  lungs 
of  air-breathing  animals. 

Air-Cflls,  in  birds,  aro  cavities  connected  with  the  res- 
piratorv  svstera.  and  are  distributed  over  the  inside  of  tho 
chest  and"  abdomen.  They  also  penetrate  the  bones  and 
quills.  Communicating  with  the  lungs,  they  give  a  great 
extension  to  the  surface  with  which  the  air  inhaled  comes 
in  contact,  and  servo  to  increase  the  muscular  energy  and 
the  animal  heat,  and  to  diminish  the  specific  gravity. 

Air-Cells,  in  plant.*,  aro  spaces  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
containing  air.     They  occur  chiefly  in  aquatic  plants. 

Air'dric,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Lanark.  11  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  GUvsgow,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is 
well  built  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  growth  and  prosperity 
of  .Virdrie  have  been  increased  by  mines  of  iron  iind  coal 
which  arc  worked  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  in  KSGl.  12,«22. 

Aire-sur-I'Adour,  an  old  town  of  France,  on  the 
river  .\dour,  20  miles  S.  K.  (d'  Mont  do  Marsan,  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral  and  a  cidlege.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  Visigoth  kings.     Pop.  in  1SG6,  4SS5. 

Aire-snr-Ia-Ijys,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  Pas 
do  Calais.  <m  the  river  I.ys.  10  miles  S.  E.  of  .'^t.-Omer.  It 
has  a  Gothic  church,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  stufi's, 
hats,  and  soap.     Pop.  in  1SC6,  SSOIi. 

Air-Gnn,  an  instrument  for  projecting  bullets  or  other 
missiles  by  means  of  the  elastic  force  of  condensed  air.  A 
strong  reservoir  of  metal  is  constructed,  into  which  air  is 
forced  by  a  condensing  syringe.  The  reservoir  may  be  of 
any  form,  but  it  is  most  conveniently  disposed  of  by  pla- 
cing it  within  the  stock.  Tho  bullet  should  fit  the  barrel 
very  exactly,  so  as  to  leave  no  windage.  On  (lulling  the 
trigger,  the  condensed  air  escapes  through  the  valve  and 
rushes  with  violence  into  the  barrel,  pro)ielling  the  bullet 
before  it;  and  the  instant  the  finger  is  withdrawn  from  the 
trigger,  the  valve  is  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
maglizine.  which  remains  in  a  somewhat  less  condensed 
state  for  the  next  discharge.  Thus  the  same  supply  of  air 
in  the  magazine  will  serve  for  several  successive  discharges, 
but  the  force  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  after  each.  Tho 
force  with  which  a  projectile  is  propelled  from  an  air-gun 
is  commonly  much  less  than  that  produced  by  an  ordinary 
discharge  of  gunpowder,  but  they  may  be  so  made  as  to 
be  very  formidablu  weapons. 

Air'lie,EARi.soE.  Barons Ogilvy  of  Airlie  (1491),  Barons 
Ogilvy  of  Alyth  and  hintrathen  (16.19,  in  the  Scotch  peer- 
agel,  a  prominent  family  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  earl  of 
Airlie  was  created  in  16;t9. — David  Graham  Bruumomd 
Ogilvv,  the  tenth  earl,  was  born  May  4,  1826,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1849. 

Air-Plants,  a  term  applied  to  certain  epiphytic  tropi- 
cal plants,  which  hang  in  lestoons  from  forest  trees, and  are 
able  to  live  suspended  in  the  air,  without  the  presence  of 
earth  or  water.  The  family  of  Orchidaceae  furnishes  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  air-plants. 


Air-Pump,  a  machine  by  which  a  partial  vacuum  is 
formed  ami  air  is  exhausted  from  a  vessel,  was  invented 
by  Otto  Guericke  in  1C54,  and  subsequently  improved  by 
several  persons.  It  consists  of  a  circular  brass  plate,  on 
which  is  phu'cd  a  bell-glass,  called  a  receiver,  and  two  ver- 
tical brass  cylinders,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  pis- 
ton. By  means  of  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  ]ilate,  and  a 
connecting  tube,  a  communication  is  formed  between  the 
receiver  and  the  cylinders.  The  movement  of  the  piston 
expels  the  air  from  tho  cylinders,  into  which  a  portion  of 
air  then  rushes  from  the  receiver,  and  a  valve  is  placed  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  connecting  tube,  so  that  no  air  can  re- 
turn into  the  receiver.  Another  valve  in  the  piston  opens 
outward  and  permits  the  air  to  escape.  The  air-iuimp  is 
used  in  many  scientific  experiments  to  demonstrate  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  various  other  properties 

"  .v'ir'y  (George  Biddell),  C.  B.,  LL.D..  D.  0.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 
born  at  .Mnwick,  Northumberland,  June  27,  ISOl.  graduated 
B.  A.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1824.  being  senior 
wrauf'ler.  In  1826  he  became  Lucasian  professor  of  phil- 
osophy, and  in  1828  Pluniian  professor  of  astronomy.  In 
1835  iie  was  appointed  astronomer-royal,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  (ireenwieh  Observatory.  Dr.  Airy  has  at- 
taineil  a  very  high  rank  as  an  astronomer  and  physicist, 
and  has  written  much  upon  weights,  measures,  coinage, 
railways,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  Ho  has  made  im- 
portant improvements  in  astronomical  and  philosophical 
instruments.  lie  wrote  the  article  "  Gravitation  "  in  tho 
"Penny  Cyclopa-dia,"  and  "Trigonometry."  "Figure  of 
the  Earth,"  and  "  Tides  and  Waves  "  in  tho  "  Encyclopaidia 
Metropolitana;"  also  "Mathematical  Tracts,"  "Ipswich 
Lectures  on  Astronomy,"  "Errors  of  Observation,"  trea- 
tises on  "Sound."  "Magnetism,"  etc.,  besides  very  nume- 
rous and  important  monographs  and  papers  for  periodicals. 
Aisnc,  a  river  of  the  K.  part  of  France,  rises  in  the 
department  of  Meuse.  flows  nearly  westward,  passes  by 
Soissons,  and  enters  the  Oise  near  Compicgne.  Length, 
about  150  miles.  The  canal  of  Ardennes  connects  it  with 
the  Jleuse. 

Aisue,  a  department  in  the  N.  of  France,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  department  Nord,  on  the  E.  by  Ar- 
dennes and  Marne,  on  the  S.  by  Seinc-et-.Marne.  and  on 
the  \V.  by  Oise  and  Somme.  Area,  2839  square  miles.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Oise,  the  Aisne.  and  the  Marne  rivers. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  m.inufacturing  industry  in  this 
department  is  very  large.  Wheat  and  hay  are  among  tho 
staple  ])roductions.  It  is  subdivided  into  5  arrondisse- 
mcnls,  37  cantons,  and  837  communes.  Chief  town,  Laon. 
Pop.  in  1872,  552,439. 

Aiss6  (Mademoiselle),  a  Circassian  woman,  born  in 
1G93,  was  bought  at  the  age  of  four  years  by  the  French 
ambassador  in  Constantinople,  who  brought  her  to  F'rance. 
Her  position  in  society,  together  with  her  romantic  adven- 
tures, gave  her  quite  a  celebrity  in  the  last  century.  Died 
in  1733.  Her  letters  were  published,  with  notes,  by  Vol- 
taire in  1787,  and  with  notes  by  M.  Ste.-Beuve  in  1846. 

Ait'kin,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Minnesota. 
Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  Lake 
Mille  Lacs,  and  the  N.  by  Cass  and  Itasca  counties.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  B.  R.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating.    Pop.  178. 

Aitze'ma,  van  (Lieuwe).  a  Dutch  historian,  born  at 
Doccum  in  IfiOO,  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Netherlands  from 
1021  to  1668"  (15  vols.),  which  is  highly  commended. 
Died  in  1609. 

Aix,  aks  (nne.  A'ljiim  Scx'liie),  a  city  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Khone.  33  miles 
by  rail  N.  of  Miirseilles.  It  was  formerly  the  ca])ital  of 
Provence,  and  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  a  city  hall  (hotel  de  ville),  a  museum,  a  royal 
college,  and  a  public  library  containing  about  100,000  vol- 
umes. Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  warm 
mineral  S]irings,  from  which  it  derived  its  ancient  name. 
Pop.  in  1866,  28,152. 

Aix,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Savoy,  in  a  delightful 
valley  8  miles  N.  of  Chnmbery.  It  is  near  Lake  Bourget, 
and  has  thermal  springs,  which  are  much  frequented. 
Here  arc  some  ancient  Roman  ruins.  Pop.  in  1866,  4430. 
Aix-la-C'hapelle  [Lat.  A'tjuh  Grn'num;  Ger.  Aa'- 
cJeii],  a  city  of  Khenish  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the  frontier 
of  Belgium,  and  on  the  railway  which  connects  Liege  and 
Cologne,  44  miles  by  rail  W.  S.  AV.  of  the  latter.  It  was 
once  a  famous  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne, who  made  it  his  favorite  residence.  It  is  a  well- 
built,  handsome  city,  with  a  cathedral  founded  in  796  A.  D., 
a  large  town-hall,  an  elegant  theatre,  a  public  library,  and 
several  hospitals.   Here  are  celebrated  mineral  springs,  tho 
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temperature  of  which  is  about  112®  Fahrenheit.     They  are 

considered  efficacious  for  the  cure  of  the  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  cutaneous  diseases.  This  city  has  important  manufac- 
tures of  iino  broadcloths,  needles,  and  pins.  The  ciithndral 
contains  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  and  a  collection  of  relics, 
whifh  attract  a  multitude  of  visitors.  The  successors  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  emperors  of  (rermany  were  crowned 
here  from  the  ninth  century  until  1531.    P.  in  1871,  74,238. 

Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Congress  of.  This  congress 
was  held  in  1S18  for  settling  the  affairs  of  Euro])e  alter  the 
war  of  1815.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  were  present  in  person.  The  different 
representatives  were  Metternich,  AVellington,  Castlereugh, 
Hardenburg,  liernstorff,  Ncsselrode,  and  Capo  d'Istrias, 
with  Kiehelieu  on  behalf  of  France.  Their  deliberations 
resiiitt'il  in  the  withdrawal  from  French  territory  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  '*  Holy  Alliance'*  (which  see.) 

Aix-la-Chape!le,  Treaties  of.  I.  TrenUf  uf  1668. 
This  treaty  was  concluded  May  2,  166S,  between  Louis  XIV. 
of  Franco  on  tho  one  side,  and  the  "  Triple  Alliance,"  in- 
cluding England,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  on  the  other.  At 
tho  death  of  Philip  IV.,  Louis  laid  chiim,  in  the  name  of 
his  wife,  and  under  the  laws  of  succession  of  Brabant  and 
Namur,  to  a  largo  portion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  lie 
had  already  seized  several  strongholds  and  fortresses,  when 
Holland,  becoming  alarmed  at  his  rapid  progress,  concluded 
the  triple  alliance  with  England  and  Sweden.  Louis,  rather 
than  resort  to  a  war  against  so  powerful  a  league,  deter- 
mined to  accept  mediation;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  at  Aix-Ia-Chapclle,  by  which  France  retained 
possession  of  Charleroi,  Valenciennes,  and  other  strong 
towns,  which  she  had  already  seizeiL 

ir.  TreaUi  of  1748.  This  treaty  ended,  in  1748,  the 
Austrian  war  of  succession,  in  which  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  were,  either  on  one  side  or  tho  other,  engaged. 
Several  (lemian  princes  had  disputed  the  claim  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  the  throne  of  Austria,  and  from  this  cause  the 
war  arose.  It  lasted  with  various  success  for  eight  years 
(from  1740  to  1748) ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  peace  was 
concluded  which  left  the  different  states  with  nearly  the 
samu  possessions  as  before. 

Aiza'ni,  an  ancient  town  of  Asia  Minor,  now  in  ruins. 
Among  its  ruins,  the  theatre,  with  accommodations  for  over 
12,1100  spectators,  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 

Ajaccio,  i-yit'cho,  or  AJazzo,  i-yit'so,  a  seaport, 
tho  (-apital  of  Corsica,  is  on  the  W.  coast,  in  lat.  41°  54' 
N.,  Ion.  8°  44'  E.  It  has  a  good  port  defendeil  by  a  cit- 
adel. It  has  also  a  cathedral  and  a  library  of  18,000  vol- 
umes. Wine  and  olive  oil  are  exported  from  this  town. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  here  on  Aug.  15,  1769.  A 
magnificent  monument,  representing  the  emjieror  Napoleon 
I.,  surrounded  by  his  four  brothers,  was  finished  in  1SG5. 
Pop.  in  1806,  14.558. 

Aj'alon,  a  town  of  Palestine  belonging  to  the  Lovites, 
in  the  land  of  Dan.  It  was  probably  on  the  spot  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  village  of  Yalo.  Over  the  valley  in  which 
this  town  was  situated  the  moon  stood  still  while  Joshua 
pursued  the  five  kings. 

A.jan%  a  region  of  Eastern  Africa  whose  coast  extends 
from  Cape  (iuardafui  indefinitely  southward. 

A'fax  [(rr.  Am?],  surnamed  the  Greater,  the  son  of 
Telamon,  a  Grecian  hero,  was  king  of  Salamis.  He  acted 
a  prominent  part  at  tho  siege  of  Tro^',  and  exceeded  the 
other  Greek  warriors  in  strength  and  stature.  Having  been 
defeated  by  Ulysses  in  a  competition  for  the  armor  of 
Achilles,  ho  became  insane  and  killed  himself. 

Ajnx,  tho  son  of  Oileus,  surnamed  the  Lesskr,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon,  was  king  of 
Locris.  Ho  was  one  of  tho  Greek  heroes  that  fought  at  tho 
siege  of  Troy,  and  excelled  all  the  (irecks  in  swiftness,  ex- 
cept Achilles.  According  to  tradition,  he  offended  JMinerva 
by  his  impiety,  for  which  he  was  drowned  on  his  homeward 
voyage  from  Troy. 

Ajmoor,  AJmere,  or  Rajpoota'na,  a  oity  of 
British  India,  in  tho  North-west  Provinces,  capital  of  a 
division  and  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  220  miles  S.  W. 
of  Delhi,  and  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley.  It  contains 
several  massive  temples  and  mosques;  also  an  English  and 
Oriental  school.     Pop.  estimated  at  25,000, 

Ak^abah,  a  fortified  village  of  Arabia,  near  the  \\.  ex- 
tremity of  thf  Gulf  of  Akabah.     (See  Elath.) 

Akabah,  Gulf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Re<l  Sea.  lying  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  Arabia,  and  bounded  on  the  W.'by  tho 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  has 
high  and  steep  shores. 

Akan,  a  post-township  of  Kichland  co..  Wis.     P.  675. 

Ak'bar,  or  Ak'ber  (written  also  Acbar  and  Ack* 


bar),  Mohammed,  surnamed  Jalal-ed-Deev,  a  famous 

and  excellent  Mogul  emperor,  was  born  at  Amerkote,  in  the 
valley  of  tho  Indus,  in  1542.  He  was  a  son  of  Humayoon, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1556.  He  displayed  great  military 
talents  and  ])olitical  wisdom,  and  extended  his  dominions 
by  the  conquest  of  Bengal  and  part  of  the  Deccan.  Under 
his  reign  the  Christians  and  Jews  were  tolerated  and  ])ro- 
tected.  He  encouraged  literature  and  promoted  commerce. 
He  ordered  a  complete  survey  and  census  of  his  empire,  the 
result  of  which,  with  minutely  detailed  statistics,  was  re- 
corded in  a  book  called  **  Ayeen  Akbery  "  ("Institutes  of 
Akbar"),  which  is  very  celebrated.  Akbar  was  greatly 
distinguished  for  his  justice,  humanity,  and  magnanimity. 
He  died  in  1605,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Selim,  sur- 
named .Tchan-Geer. 

A'kcn,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  tho  province  of  Saxony, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  i24  miles  S.  E.  of  Magdeburg, 
has  factories  of  beet-sugar  and  chemicals.  Pop.  in  1871, 
5273. 

A'kenside  (Mark),  M.  D.,  on  English  didactic  poet  of 
high  reputation,  was  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyno  Nov.  9, 
1721.  He  studied  medical  sciences  at  Edinburgli,  graduated 
as  M.  D.  at  Leyden  in  1744,  and  practised  in  London,  where 
he  settled  in  1748.  His  success  as  a  physician  was  liindered 
in  some  degree  by  his  reserve  or  lack  of  affability.  His 
reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  "The  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,"  in  blank  verse  (1744),  which  was  received 
with  great  favor.  It  was  commended  by  Dr.  Johnson  "as 
an  examjjlc  of  great  felicity  of  genius  and  uncommon  am- 
plitude of  acquisitions."  Ho  wrote  several  shorter  poems 
and  medical  treatises.  His  "Treatise  on  Dysentery"  (in 
Latin,  1764)  proved  him  to  be  an  excellent  classical  scholar. 
He  was  ajijjointed  a  physician  to  the  queen  in  1700.  I)ied 
June  2.T,  1770.  His  character  is  represented  as  estimable 
and  dignified  in  a  high  degree. 

A'kerblad  (Johax  David),  a  Swedish  antiquary  and 
Orientalist,  born  in  1760.  He  visited  Jerusalem  in  1792, 
and  the  Troad  in  1797,  gained  distinction  by  deciphering 
the  demotic  writing  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  wrote  a  *'  Letter 
on  the  Egyptian  Inscription  of  Kosetta "  (1802).  Died 
Feb.  8,  lyiy. 

Akerman%  sometimes  written  Akjerman,  or  Ak- 
kcrman,  a  fortified  town  of  Bessarabia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  about  4  miles  from  the  Uhick  Sea,  and  28 
miles  S.  AV.  of  Odessa.  It  has  a  port,  numerous  factories, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  salt,  etc.  A  treaty  concluded  at 
Akerman  on  Sept.  4,  1826,  exempted  the  Danubian  prov- 
inces from  all  but  a  nominal  dependence  on  Turkey.  Pop. 
in  1867,  29,343.     Lat.  46°  12'  N.,  Ion.  30°  22'  E. 

Ak'erman  (Amos  T.),  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  for 
a  short  time  under  Gen.  Grant,  was  born  in  N.  H.  in  1823, 
but  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  previous  to  his  appointment 
had  been  a  citizen  and  practising  lawyer  of  Georgia.  He 
sided  with  the  Confederates  in  the  late  war,  but  after  the 
surrender  of  the  Southern  arms  he  advocated  the  sanction 
of  the  reconstruction  me-asures  of  Congress,  was  a  member 
of  the  State  convention  of  1S67-GS,  anil  acted  a  prom- 
inent part  in  shaping  the  new  constitution  formed  by  that 
body. 

A'ker's,  a  township  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  367. 

A'kers  (Benjamin),  commonly  known  as  Patl  Akers, 
an  American  sculptor,  btiru  at  Sacarajipa,  Me.,  July  10, 
1825,  went  to  Boston  in  1840,  and  made  busts  of  Long- 
fellow, Samuel  Apjdeton,  aud  others.  Mr.  Akers  lived 
raueh  in  Italy,  and  executed  some  of  his  finest  works  there. 
The  pieces  done  in  America  were  chiefly  portrait  busts  and 
medallions,  which  were  highly  esteemed  as  likenesses  and 
as  works  of  art.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  May  21,  1S61. 
A  man  of  fine  sensibility  and  pure  genius,  ho  lived  up  to 
the  highest  ideal  of  his  art,  and  was  beloved  by  many 
friends. 

Akhalies,  a  class  of  religious  warriors  among  the  Sikhs 
in  Hindostan.  They  deny  God.  believe  in  fate,  and  are  very 
fanatical  and  turljuleut.     (See  Naneklsm.) 

Akhalzikh,  Akalzik,  or  Akis'ka,  a  city  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  Georgia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Koor,  about  02 
miles  W.  of  Titiis.  It  contains  a  mosquo  and  several 
churches,  and  has  some  trade  in  silk  and  lioney.  iMany  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Armenians.  The  Russians  defeated  the 
Turks  near  this  place  in  182S,  aud  it  was  ceded  to  Russia 
in  1S29.     Pop.  in  1867,  15,977. 

Ak-Hissar  [i.  e.  "white  castle"),  written  also  Kk- 
Hissar  (the  ancient  Tlnjuti'm),  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Anatolia,  53  miles  X.  E.  of  Smyrna.  It  contiiins  several 
bazaars  and  about  1300  houses.  Hero  are  many  ancient 
remains.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

Akhlat',  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Armenia,  on  the 
N.  W.  shore  of  Lake  Van,  203  miles  S.  E.  of  Trebizond. 
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It  waa  formerly  the  seat  of  tho  Armenian  kings,  and  is  at 
present  the  scat  of  an  Armenian  bishop.  Pop.  about  4000. 
Ak'iba  (Bkn  Joskph).  a  Jewish  nibhi  of  groat  learning 
and  influence,  was  president  I'f  the  sehool  of  liene  lliirak 
in  tho  Hceond  century  A.  I>.  Having:  joined  tho  rebellion 
of  Barchoehebns,  he  was  tlaycd  and  burned  by  the  Romans 
at  the  age  of  llJO  years. 

Akmoriinsli,  a  province  of  Russia,  in  Central  A?ia,  is 
situated  S.  of  the  gnvernmcnt  of  Tobolsk.  Area,  244,280 
square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  pliiteau,  in  the  N.  level,  and 
in  the  S.  mountuiuous,  having  very  little  rain.  It  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  heaw  snow-storms.  Chief  town,  Ak- 
mollinsk.     Pop.  in  IS67,*226,788. 

Ak'rotif  a  post-township  of  Peoria  co.,  III.  Pop.  11S5. 
Akron,  a  po^t-town^hip  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.  P.  585. 
Akrou,  a  village  in  Krio  eo.,  N.  Y.,ono  of  the  nicst  im- 
portant centres  of  production  of  hydraulic  cement.  It  is 
in  Newstead  town-hip.  and  on  the  Niagara  Falls  branch  of 
tho  N.  V.  Central  K.  R.,  14  miles  W.  of  Batavia.  Pop.  444. 
Akron,  a  flourishing  city,  capital  of  Summit  co..  0.,  on 
the  Ohio  Canal.  ;ifi  miles  S.  of  Cleveland,  on  tho  highest 
point  of  land  belwoen  Lake  Erie  and  tlie  Ohio  River.  Tho 
Atlantic  and  (5reat  Western,  the  Cleveland  Mount  Vernon 
ami  Columbus,  and  the  Valley  R.  Us.  jiass  through  the  city, 
whieh  contains  2  woollen,  2  paper,  and  7  flouring-mills,  4 
foundries,  1  rolling-miU,  1  blast-furnaco,  1  forge,  .'1  plnn- 
ing-mills,  2  manufactories  of  reapers  and  mowers,  1  of 
pearl  barley,  1  of  oatmeal  and  farina,  1  of  knives  and  sic- 
kles. 1  of  rubber  goods,  1  of  chains.  1  of  niufcdies,  ami  3  of 
sewer-pipes,  2  oil-relinerics,.*i  machine-shops,  1  manufactory 
of  boilers.  2  of  ploughs,  1  of  woollen  cards,  1  of  horse  hay- 
rakes,  I  of  stoves.  1  of  iron  fences.  10  of  stone-ware,  1  of 
blank-books.  It  has  also  4  printing-offices.  1  daily  and  .3 
weekly  papers.  4  banks  (with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1  ,.300,000),  .3  public  parks,  a  beautiful  cemetery,  a  public 
library,  and  a  high  school.  It  is  the  seat  of  Ruehtel  Col- 
lege, and  has  all  the  adjuncts  of  an  enterprising  and  pros- 
perous inland  city.     Pop.  10,00fi. 

S.  A.  Lane,  Ed.  "Beacon.'* 
Akshehr%  or  Ak-Sheher  {!.  c  "  white  city"),  a  city 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Karamania,  about  70  miles  N.  W.  of 
Konich,  contains  near  1500  houses.     It  is  the  ancient /*A(7- 
omdinn  of  Strabo. 

Ak'su,  a  town  of  East  Toorkistan,  on  a  river  of  its  own 
name,  250  miles  N.  E.  of  Yarkand.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  stuffs  and  jasper,  and  is  visited  by  many  eara- 
vaiiS  from  all  parts  of  Central  Asia.     Pop.  about  60,000. 

Ak'yab,  a  town  of  British  Burmah,  at  the  month  of  tho 
Aracan  River,  550  miles  S.  E.  of  Calcutta.  Its  situation  is 
healthy  and  very  advantageous  for  commerce,  with  a  com- 
modious and  safe  harbor.  It  has  a  largo  trade,  especially 
of  rice,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  hence.  Pop, 
about  10,000.  mi»stly  Bengalcse  and  Chinese.  Here  is  a 
Protestant  missionary  station. 

Al,  tho  Arabic  definite  article,  forms  a  prefix  to  many 
Oriental  names,  as  Al-Mansoor,  "  the  victorious,"  Al-Amin, 
"  the  faithful,"  etc. 

A'la  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "wing"],  a  Roman 
military  term,  denoting  the  wing  of  an  army.  At  first, 
when  the  whole  legion  consisted  of  Roman  citizens,  it  was 
applied  to  the  body  of  horsemen  who  served  with  the  foot- 
soldiers,  but  after  the  admissi<in  of  nor//,  whether  Latini  or 
Italiei,  it  was  applicl  to  the  troops  of  tho  allies,  both  horse 
and  foot,  which  were  stationed  on  the  wings.  At  a  still 
later  time,  the  ala?  were  composed  of  foreign  troops  serving 
with  tho  Roman  armies:  while  under  the  empire  tho  term 
was  given  to  bodies  of  horsemen  raised  generally  in  the 
provinces,  and  serving  apart  from  the  legion.  (See  Wisa.) 
Alaba'mn,  a  river  of  tho  t*.  S.,  is  formed  by  the  Coosa 
and  tho  Tallapoosa,  which  unite  about  10  miles  above 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama.  It  flows  nearly  westward  to 
Selma,  and  afterwards  in  a  genera!  S.  W.  direction,  and 
unites  with  tho  Tombigboe  to  form  the  Mobile  River.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  steamboats  through  its  whole  extent, 
which  is  about  liOO  miles.  It  traverses  a  fertile  region,  of 
which  cotton  and  maize  are  tho  staple  products. 

Alabama  (signifying,  in  the  Creek  Innguage.  "  Here  we 
rest"),  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union. the  twenty- 
first  in  tho  order  of  its  admission.  Its  extreme  limits  are  be- 
tween Iat.30°  15'  and  35°  N..and  between  Ion.  84°  50'  and 
88°  48'  W.  from  Greenwich,  but  the  main  body  of  the  land 
of  the  State  lies  between  lat.  Sl°  and  .35°  N.,  and  between 
Ion.  85°  10'  and  88°  31' W.  from  (Jreenwich.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  State  from  \.  to  S.  is  3;ifi  miles,  and  it  varies 
in  breadth  from  148  to  200  miles.  Its  boundary  on  the  N. 
is  the  State  of  Tennessee  on  the  line  of  the  35th  purallcl  of 
N.  lat. ;  on  the  E.  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Chattahoochee 
River  forming  the  dividing  line  from  West  Point  to  the  31st 


parallel,  about  120  miles,  and  for  the  small  south-western 
soctiun  of  tho  State,  tho  Perdido  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Florida,  forms  the  eastern    boundary  for  nearly  GO 


miles  ;  the  southern  b<uindaries  are  the  State  of  Florida 
from  the  Chatt:ilu>oehee  to  the  Perdido  River,  and  tho  Gidf 
of  Mexico  from  the  mouth  of  the  Perdido  to  the  State  lino 
of  Mississip])i.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  the  Tennessee  River  forming  the  extreme  north- 
western boundary,  and  causing  a  slight  deviation  westward 
in  the  boundary.  Its  area  is  50, 722  square  miles, or  32, 4 02, 080 
acres.  Kegotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  the  acquisi- 
tion from  Florida  of  the  seven  counties  lying  between  tlio 
Chattahoochee  or  Aiialaehicohi  and  the  Perdido,  which  will 
give  it  about  200  miles  of  coast,  and  the  exeellont  harbor 
of  Pcnsacola.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  generally  level, 
except  in  the  northern  portion,  through  which  the  Blue 
Ridge  extends,  but  nciwherc  attains  any  great  elevation. 
From  this  broken  but  very  beautiful  portion  there  is  a 
gradual  declination  towards  the  S.,  the  surface  exjianding 
into  broad  prairies  with  gentle  swells,  and  reaching  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mobile  Bay  a  level  but  very  Httlo  above  that  of 
the  Gulf  of  MexifO.  Theprincijial  rivers  are  the  Tennessee, 
the  Mobile,  Tonibigbee.  Alabama,  Coosa,  Black  AVarrior, 
Perdido,  and  Chattahoochee,  all  of  them,  except  the  Ten- 
nessee, having  numerous  affluents.  The  Tennessee  sweeps 
across  the  entire  northern  section  of  tho  State  from  the 
K.  W.  to  tho  N.  E.  corner,  forming  an  irregular  curve,  or 
rather  an  obtuse  angle,  at  Guntersvillc,  where  it  is  about 
forty  miles  S.  of  the  northern  line  of  the  State.  It  receives 
no  considerable  tributary  on  its  southern  side,  and  only 
Elk  River,  Flint  River,  and  Paint  Roek  River,  three  small 
streams,  on  the  northern  side  in  its  course  through  the  Slate. 
Tho  Chattahoochee,  a  large  stream,  but  having  no  consid- 
erable tributaries  in  the  State,  forms  a  part  of  its  eastern 
boundary,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf.  Tho  Per- 
dido. a  smaller  but  considerable  stream,  rises  in  Escambia 
county,  and  falls  into  Perdido  Bay  after  a  course  of  about 
100  miles.  The  Escambia  and  Choctuwhatebie  rivers,  with 
their  affluents,  drain  a  portion  of  the  southern  jiart  of  tho 
State,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  Pensaoola  and  Choc- 
tawhiitchie  Bays  on  the  Florida  coast.  But  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  waters  of  the  State  finds  their  way  into 
Mobile  Bay  through  the  Mobile  River  and  its  tributaries. 
The  TombigVice,  the  Alabama,  the  Coosa,  the  Cahawba,  the 
Tallapoosa,  and  the  Blaek  Warrior  are  all,  directly  or  in- 
directly, affluents  of  the  Mobile.  The  Tombigbee,  coming 
from  Mississippi,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
and  at  50  miles  above  Mobile  Bay  unites  with  the  Ala- 
bama, which  had  already  received  the  Coosa,  the  Talla- 
poosa, and  the  Cahawba.  After  the  junction  of  tho  Tom- 
bigbee and  the  Alabama  the  united  rivers  receive  the  name 
of  the  Mobile  River.  The  Tensaw  River,  a  considerable 
stream,  unites  by  n.atural  canals  with  both  the  Alabama  and 
the  Mobile  rivers,  but  finally  makes  its  way,  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  parallel  stream,  to  Mobile  Bay.  The  Black 
Warrior  is  navigable  for  light-draft  steamers  for  285  miles, 
and  the  Alabama  for  300  miles.  The  Tensaw,  Chattahoo- 
chee, Tennessee,  and  Perdido  are  all  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  whole  extent  of  steamboat  river 
navigation  in  tho  State  is  nearly  1500  miles.  Mobile  Bay, 
the  main  outlet  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State,  is  in 
the  extreme  south-western  part,  is  about  30  miles  long,  and 
from  3  to  S  broad,  and  hns  fifteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide 
at  its  main  entrance.  The  smaller  bays.  Grand,  Bonsecours, 
and  Perdido,  are  not  of  much  commercial  importance, 
being  shallow,  though  mostly  landlocked. 

(rco/offi/  (uui  Soli. — The  southern  portion  of  the  State, 
extending  for  132  miles  northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  40  from  the  Florida  State  line,  and  embracing  an  area 
of  11,000  square  miles,  belongs  to  the  alluvial,  diluvial,  and 
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tertiary  formations,  ami  has  a  light  but  productive  soil, 
easily  tillcii  and  well  adapted  to  raising  fruits.  Corn  and 
cotton  also  do  well  on  this  soil.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  pine,  and  excellent  timber  and  considerable  quantities  of 
tar  and  turpentine  arc  produced  in  this  region.  On  the  low 
lands  near  the  (lulf  the  cypress  and  several  varieties  of  the 
oak  abound.  The  pine  furests  afford  good  natural  pas- 
turage for  cattle.  North  of  this  tract,  and  extending  102 
roiles  northward  on  the  W.  side  and  60  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
State,  is  the  region  known  as  the  Cotton  Belt,  underlaid 
mostly  with  the  Jurassic  limestone,  with  some  chalk,  mostly 
prairie  land,  declining  very  slightly  towards  the  S. — a  fer- 
tile region  well  adapted  to  agrieulture,  and  in  the  past 
largely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  great  Southern  staple, 
cottim.  In  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  part  of  the  State 
we  find  the  great  mineral  region,  an  extension  of  the 
eozoic  rocks  from  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  in  which  gold  has  been  found  in  paying  quanti- 
ties for  so  many  years.  These  jirimitive  rocks  extend  no 
farther,  however,  than  Eastern  Alabama,  and  do  not  quite 
roach  (ho  banks  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  occupying  a  ])or- 
tion  of  Lee,  Chambers,  Tallapoosa,  and  Randolph  counties. 
Contiguous  to  them  on  the  N.  N.  W.  and  W.  are  carbonif- 
erous rocks,  the  bituminous  coal  region  occupying  a  tract 
of  'l.'JIJ'i  square  miles.  In  this  region  are  also  many  other 
valuable  minerals.  West  of  this  is  a  belt  of  about  .'{r>  miles 
in  width  from  N.  to  S.  underlaid  by  palaeozoic  rocks,  with 
a  broken  surface  and  a  poor  soil,  but  a  healthy  region, 
atT'irding  great  facilities  for  manufacturing  from  its  aliun- 
dant  water-power.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  tho 
State  we  come  to  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  a  limestone 
region,  with  broken  surface,  but  with  many  rich  and  fertile 
vallc'vs,  ami  scenery  of  great  beauty.  Here  are  found  lands 
adapted  to  grazing,  as  well  as  those  which  yield  largo  crops 
of  cotton,  corn,  cereals,  and  fruits. 

Minerafnffjf, — The  State  is  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  was 
discovered  in  Randolph  county  in  I83G,  and  mined  so  sue- 
cessfully  that  ?2l;^7o0.66  of  it  had  been  coined  at  the  XI.  S. 
mint  and  its  branches  to  June  30,  1872,  and  tho  greater 
part  previous  to  1859.  The  gold  is  generally  found  com- 
bined with  silver,  but  there  is  also  in  the  mineral  districts 
argentiferous  galena  in  considerable  qxiantities.  Copper  is 
also  found,  but  not  in  ores  sufficiently  rich  to  mak(t  its 
mining  profitable,  though  it  has  been  attempted  in  Baine 
county.  Among  other  minerals  scattered  through  the  State 
tho  mineralogists  report  syenite,  steatite,  cobalt,  vivianite, 
carite,  calcite,  dolomite,  and  quartz  crystals  as  existing  in 
considerable  quantities.  Potter's,  porcelain,  and  fire  clays, 
and  materials  for  the  production  of  hydraulic  lime;  litho- 
graphic stone,  manganese,  sulphate  of  baryta,  slate,  and  red 
ochre,  as  well  as  various  building  stones,  are  found  in  such 
quantities  as  to  make  their  exploitation  profitable.  Tho 
granite  of  Coosa  county  is  superior,  for  statuary  and  mon- 
umental purposes,  to  any  other  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  white 
marble  of  the  same  county,  and  the  variegated  marbles  of 
Talladega  and  tho  adjacent  counties,  are  not  surpassed  on 
this  continent. 

But  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Alabama  consists  in  her  mines  of  coal  and  her  abundant 
iron  ores.  The  coal-fields  contain  seams  of  bituminous 
coal  from  one  to  eight  feet  thick,  of  several  varieties,  siune 
well  adapted  for  the  generation  of  steam,  others  equal  to 
the  liiverpool  coals  for  the  production  of  gas  and  coke,  and 
still  others,  of  the  splint  coal  variety,  admirable  for  smelting 
iron  ores.  In  close  proximity  to  the  latter  are  extensive 
beils  of  iron  ore;  the  Red  Mountain  extemls  across  tho 
State  for  more  than  100  miles,  having  in  its  wh<de  course  a 
stratum  of  solid  red  iron  ore  from  two  to  eight  feet  thick. 
Very  extensive  beds  of  the  brown  hematite  iron  ore  of  tho 
best  quality  are  found  in  Bibb,  Shelliy,  Jefferson,  Talladega, 
St.  Clair,  and  Claiborne  counties.  The  iron  manufactured 
from  these  ores  is  of  excellent  quality.  There  are  numerous 
mineral  sjirings,  mostly  of  chalybeate  and  sulphur  waters, 
in  the  State. 

Vi,/, ftttion. — Extending  over  more  than  four  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  to  a  point  within  seven  degrees  of  tho  tropics, 
Alabama  combines  tho  vegetable  products  of  the  temperate 
and  semi-tropical  regions.  In  the  N.  the  white,  rerl,  cup, 
pin,  and  post  oak,  the  hickory,  chestnut,  poplar,  cedar,  elm, 
mulberry,  antl  pine,  are  the  principal  forest  trees.  Below 
latitude  'M',°  tlm  trees  are  festoonecl  with  the  long  Spanish 
moss,  and  the  forests  begin  to  assume  a  more  semi-tropical 
charaeter.  In  Marengo  and  Greene  counties  there  were  ex- 
tensive canehrakes,  where  the  cane,  a  S])ecies  of  bamboo,  had 
made  large  tracts  almost  impassable  by  its  dense  growth. 
In  the  midst  of  these  eanebrakes  gigantic  cedars  in  groves 
or  islands,  of  soml>re  foliage,  towered  up  through  the  jun- 
gle. These  eanebrakes  have  now  been  eleareil,  and  reveal 
a  soil  of  tho  most  extraordinary  fertility.  In  this  region, 
helow  33°,  the  deciduous  trees  very  generally  give  place  to 
Ihe  live-oak,  the  cypress,  tho  loblolly,  tho  yellow  pine,  tho 


magnolia,  and  other  forest  trees  of  the  Gulf  region,  while 
the  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  hardy  peaches  are  partially 
replaced  by  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  olive,  the  apricot, 
the  scuppcrnong  grape,  and  the  orange.  The  northern  part 
of  the  State  is  best  adapted  to  tho  culture  of  the  grasses, 
the  cereals,  and  maize,  though  in  the  more  fertile  valleys 
considerable  cotton  is  raised.  The  central  and  most  of  the 
southern  portion  is  admirably  adapted  to  cotton,  and  tho 
State  produced,  until  recently,  more  of  that  staple  than 
any  other  of  the  Southern  States.  Large  quantities  of 
maize  arc  also  grown  in  the  central  counties.  In  the  8.  W. 
the  sugar  crop  is  usually  successful,  and  considerable  rice  is 
grown  on  the  wet  and  low  lands.  At  one  time  indigo  was 
raised  somewhat  extensively  and  successfully  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  State,  but  the  competition  with  the  East  Indian 
crop,  raised  by  ryot  labor,  made  it  so  little  profitable  that 
other  crops  were  substituted  for  it.  The  Ramie  is  now 
grown  largely  in  some  of  the  southern  counties.  Tobacco 
is  also  a  crop  of  some  importance. 

Zoology. — There  are  still  great  numbers  of  deer  in  tho 
northern  counties,  and  wild  turkeys  arc  abundant.  Wild 
pigeons,  partridges,  rabbits,  gray  squirrels,  and  other  game 
are  plentiful,  while  opossums,  raccoons,  wild-cats,  wolves 
(tho  prairie  wolf),  foxes,  and  bears  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Along  the  rivers  and  bays  wild  dueks  and  teal,  and 
in  their  season  rice-birds,  etc..  afford  almndant  employment 
for  the  sportsman.  Lizards  and  snakes  aluuind  in  the 
swampy  regions,  and  the  moccasin  and  milk  snake  are  jiar- 
ticularly  venomous.  In  some  of  the  streams  and  bayous 
the  alligator  is  found,  though  less  abundant  tlian  in  Lou- 
isiana. Fish  are  abundant  in  Mobile  Bay  and  in  most  of 
the  rivers,  and  many  of  them  are  of  exccHeut  quality  and 
flavor. 

Climalf, — This  varies  with  the  latitude  and  elevation.  In 
the  northern  counties  the  climate  is  delightful.  The  tem- 
perature is  selrlom  below  32°  Fahrenheit  in  winter,  and  tho 
elevation  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  intense  heats  of  a  South- 
ern summer.  Iluntsville  and  Florence  on  the  Tennessee 
River  are  favorite  resorts  for  inv:ilids.  There  is  some 
malaria  in  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  other  river  valleys.  In  the  central  counties 
the  heat  is  greater,  but  not  oppressive.  In  iJStii)  the  highest 
temperature  in  the  central  counties  was  Aug.  22,  10j°  Fah- 
renheit; the  lowest.  Feb.  28.  20°  Fahrenheit;  and  the 
average  mean  temperature  of  the  year  02°  Fahrenheit. 
Tho  average  monthly  rainfall  was  4.58  inches,  February 
being  the  wettest,  and  May  the  drycst  month.  In  the  south- 
ern counties  there  is  more  malaria  and  a  greater  tendency 
to  fevers.  The  heat  is  at  times  intense,  but  the  nights  are 
rendered  comfortable  by  the  (iulf  breeze.  In  tho  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  though  there  is  no  lack 
of  water,  much  of  it  is  not  ]iotablo  or  is  of  very  poor 
quality.  In  some  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  this  evil 
has  been  remedied  by  boring  artesian  wells,  which  often 
furnish  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  water.  The  wells  and 
springs  of  the  northern  counties  are  of  the  very  best 
quality. 

Affricnlhtral  Products. — Our  latest  dates  of  these  are  for 
the  vear  1871,  except  cotton,  of  which  the  estimate  for 
1872*  is  507.4.'}0  bales,  or  235.955,240  pounds.  According 
to  tho  careful  estimates  of  the  agricultural  department, 
the  crop  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  of  1871  was  19,080.000 
bushels,  1,315,862  acres  being  cultivated  in  that  crop,  and 
its  estimated  value  was  $17,558,600;  of  wheat  the  crop  was 
832,000  busliels,  raised  from  132,063  acres,  and  having  an 
estimated  value  of  $1,297,720 ;  of  rye,  only  24,000  bushels, 
raised  on  2608  acres,  and  valued  at  $43,200  ;  of  oats,  672,000 
bushels,  raised  on  50,149  acres,  and  worth  $584,640  ;  of  bar- 
ley, 6000  bushels,  occupying  3S7  acres,  and  worth  $6600; 
of  potatoes  (probably  Sulanum  tuhernaum),  157,000  bushels, 
from  1847  acres,  worth  $166,420  {the  census  return  of 
sweet  potatoes  in  the  State  in  1870  was  1,871,360  bushels) ; 
of  tobacco  (in  1870),  152.742  pounds;  and  of  rice,  the  same 
year,  222,045  pounds  (both  returns  undoubtedly  far  below 
the  truth);  hay,  in  1871,  18,600  tons,  from  13,984  acre.", 
and  valued  at  $362,700;  of  sugar  (cane)  in  1870,  .31  hogs- 
heails,  and  of  molasses  (cane).  166.009  gallons;  of  sorghum 
molasses,  267.209  gallons;  of  butter  (in  1S70),  3,213,753 
pounds;  of  cbceso,  the  same  year,  2732  pounds,  and  of 
milk  sold,  104.675  gallons;  of  beeswax  (in  1.S70)  22,767 
pounds,  and  of  honey,  320.674  pounds.  Tho  number  of 
acres  of  imjiritved  land  in  farms,  in  1870.  was  5.062.204 ;  of 
unimproved  lands  included  in  farms,  8,380,332  acres  of 
woodland,  and  1,518.642  acres  of  other  unimproved  lands. 
The  cash  value  of  farms  the  same  year  was  $67,739,036. 
and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  $3,286,92 1. 
The  estimated  value  of  farm  proflucts  for  the  cen.«us  year 
(ending  June.  1870)  was  $67,522,335.  The  value  of  orchard 
products  in  that  year  is  stated  at  $37,500  ;  of  market-gar- 
dens, at  $i;;9,636;  of  forest  products.  $85,933;  of  home 
manufactures,  $1,124,61^}  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold 
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for  slauRhter  that  year.  $1,670,146.  The  number  of  horses 
in  the  State  in  Feb..  1872.  was  estimated  by  the  agricul- 
tural lieimrtHicnt  at  106,700.  anJ  their  value  at  Si),*2y7,tJ38 ; 
the  number  i.f  uiules  at  lOl.lUlO,  and  their  value  at 
$10,7J2,:i2S:  the  number  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  at 
3.'J7,800.  and  their  value  at  $;t.S47.o42  ;  the  number  of  milch 
cows  at  1S0.700.  and  their  value  at  $;i.402,6Sl  ;  the  number 
of  sheep  at  ISSJUO,  and  their  value  at  $;i42,:U2:  the  num- 
ber of  Kwine  at  9S1.000.  and  their  value  at  $3,590,460. 

Mitini/'ttctiirfH. — Alabama  has  only  recently  given  much 
attention  to  manufactures,  and  tbou<;h  her  manufacturing 
efltablisbnients  are  now  increasing  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, she  still  ranks  low  in  the  amount  of  Iut  manufactured 
products.  In  1S60  there  were  UoU  manufacturing  esliib- 
lishnicnls  in  the  State,  of  which  .t ."If)  were  suw-mills.  140 
black>mith-shops,  236  grist-mills.  132  tanneries  and  leathcr- 
drt'ssing  establishments,  110  boot  and  shoe  shops,  27  tur- 
pentine distilleries,  123  carriage,  waijon,  and  cart  factories, 
and  32  saddlers'  shops,  or  in  all  1136:  so  that  eleven-four- 
teenths of  the  whole  were  occupied  with  the  simple  and 
ordinary  mechanisms  of  an  agricultural  State.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  ISCO  was  SO.OVS.l'Jl  ; 
the  cost  of  raw  material  was  $5,489,963;  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  7SS9  ;  the  annual  cost  of  labor.  $2,132,940  ; 
and  the  value  of  products  for  the  year  1S69,  $10,588,571. 
During  the  war  of  1861-65  some  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  of  Alabama  were  largely  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  material — iron  plates,  cannon,  firearms,  pow- 
der, steamboats,  etc.— as  well  as  in  the  packing  of  pro- 
visions. In  1870  the  statistics  of  her  manufactures 
were — number  of  establishments,  2231  :  capital  invested, 
$5,713,607:  cost  of  raw  material,  $7,643,7H4  ;  number  of 
hands  employed — m:iles.  7489.  females,  860 — total.  8349  ; 
annual  cost  of  labor.  $2,211,638;  value  of  products  in 
1869,  $13,220,655.  The  manufacture  of  iron,  of  machinery. 
and  of  cotton  goods  had  received  a  remarkable  impulse,  and 
there  had  been  a  general  increase  in  all  the  higher  branches 
of  industry.  The  manufactured  proiluct  of  the  13  cotton 
manufactories  in  1870  was  $1,088,767,  and  several  large 
factories  have  since  been  erected, 

JittiltPtiifx. — In  Jan..  1872,  there  wore  1671  miles  of  com- 
pleted railways  in  Alabama,  of  which  786  miles  had  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  State,  either  in  direct  bonds  or  in 
endorsements,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $15,420,000. 
The  aggreg.ate  cost  of  the  nine  railroads  which  make  up 
this  aggregate  for  road  and  equipment  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertaineil.  but  it  does  not  vary  much  from  $64,000,000. 
Most  of  the  Alabama  railroads  are  portions  of  great  trunk 
roads  connecting  the  Northern  or  Southern  Atlantic  States 
with  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  or  the  Missjissippi  Kiver.  and  in 
some  cases  destined  to  form  links  in  the  connection  with 
the  Pacific  coast  or  with  Mexico.  Thus,  the  Alabama  ard 
Chattanooga  R.  R.  forms  one  of  the  important  links  in 
that  great  combination  of  railroads  now  extending  from 
the  St.  John's  River  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
almost  in  nn  air-lino  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  destined 
by  the  speedy  completion  of  its  few  remaining  gaps  soun 
to  reach  the  Rio  tJrande.  The  Selnia  Kome  and  Dalton  i 
is  another  and  perhaps  still  more  direct  link  in  the  snme 
line,  soon  to  connect  directly  with  New  Orleans.  The 
Mobile  and  Montgomery  and  the  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  arc  porti<ms  of  a  line  which,  with  the  completion  of 
two  or  three  insignificant  gaps  in  South  Carolina,  will  con- 
nect by  a  very  direct  line  New  Orleans  ancl  jioiuts  still  far- 
ther south-west  with  Richmond,  Yorktown,  and  Norfolk. 
The  Selnia  and  Meridian  and  the  Montgomery  and  Kufau- 
la  lines  form  portions  of  the  railroad  chain  extending  from 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  which,  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  VieUs- 
burg,  takes  the  name  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  following 
mainly  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude  will  reach  the  Pacific 
coast  in  Southern  California.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  is  the 
terminal  link  in  a  line  of  railroad  which,  with  but  one 
short  gap,  extends  from  Duluth  on  Lake  Superior  to 
Mobile.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston,  crossing  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  State,  forms  an  important  section  of  the 
long  line  which  now  connects  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  with  Richmond.  Washington,  New  York,  and 
Kcw  Enj^land.  and  which  will  soon  be  extended  westward 
along  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific.  Another 
road,  as  yet  incomplete,  is  destined  to  connect  Mobile 
and  Charleston.  S.  C.  Two  shorter  roads  connect  respect- 
ively Selma  and  Montgomery  with  the  fine  port  and  har- 
bor of  Pensacola,  which  by  the  consent  of  Florida  is  soon 
to  become  a  port  of  Alabama:  while  other  roads  already 
finished  make  a  continuous  railroad  connection  between 
Pensacola,  Selma.  and  iAIontgomery  in  the  South,  and 
Nashville.  Louisville,  Evansville,  Indianap'>lis.  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  in  the 
North.  No  State  in  the  Union  is  more  indissolubly  linked 
to  every  other  portion  by  the  iron  bands  of  its  railways 
than  Alabama. 


Financial  Contiition. — The  assessed  valuation  of  property 
in  Alabama  in  1870  was  $155,582,595,  of  which  $117,223,043 
was  real  estate,  and  $38,359,552  personal  property ;  the  cen- 
sus valuation  the  same  year,  which  approximates  more  nearly 
to  the  actual  value,  though  eonsiderably  below  it  on  personal 
property,  was  $201,855.^41.  The  total  taxes  of  thiU  year, 
aside  from  the  national  taxation,  were  $2,982,929,  of  which 
$1,456,024  were  State  taxes,  $1,122,971  county,  and  $403,937 
toivn,  city,  and  ward  taxes.  The  entire  public  debt  other 
than  national,  in  Jan..  1872,  was  $20,219,136,  of  which 
$15,420,000  was  the  State  debt,  mostly  incurred  in  aiding 
railroads:  $1,704,173  was  county  debt,  ami  $3,094,963  was 
the  debt  of  towns  add  cities.  The  average  wealth  to  each 
indivi'lual  of  the  population  of  the  State  in  1870  was 
$202.46;  the  rate  of  taxation  per  $1000.  $14.77:  the  rate 
of  taxation  per  head,  $2.99  ;  and  the  ratio  of  jtublie  debt 
to  the  population,  $20.30  ]icr  head.  The  taxes  are  levied 
on  real  estate,  and  on  the  following  articles  of  ])ersonal 
property:  real  estate  bonds,  town  property,  stocks  of  goods 
and  merchandise,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  h()gs.  There 
are  also  licenses,  and  a  poll-tax  of  about  $1.60  for  school 
purposes. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  State  is  mostly  conducted 
through  its  principal  port,  Mobile;  the  imports  into  that 
port  and  district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  were 
$1,761,402,  and  the  exports  (a  large  proportion  being  cot- 
ton) for  the  same  year  were  $13,938,605.  Probably  cotton, 
etc.  to  the  value  of  about  $2,000, OttO  was  exported  through 
New  Orleans  by  way  of  Memphis,  ancl  through  Pensacola  and 
Savannah  by  railroads  and  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The 
vessels  belonging  to  the  customs  district  of  Mobile  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1871,  were  42  schooners,  32  sloops,  52 
steamers.  96  unrigged  vessels,  or  222  vessels  in  all,  having 
a  total  tonnage  of  18,047  tons.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1872,  there  were  78  sailing  vessels,  34  steamers,  and  92 
unrigged  vessels,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  13,808  tons. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30.  1870.  105  American  and  for- 
eign vessels  entered  the  port  of  Mobile,  the  tonnage  of 
which  was  70,249  tons,  and  the  crews  numbered  1739  men. 
The  same  year  128  vessels  cleared  from  the  port,  having  a 
tonnage  of  79,738  tons,  and  crews  numbering  1865  men. 
In  addition  to  these.  9  ocean  steamers,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  LI, 115  tons,  entered  an<l  cleared  from  the  port 
the  same  year.  There  arc  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  State. 

Bnuks. — There  were  in  .Iflu.,  1873,  nine  National  banks 
in  Alabama — viz.  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mobile,  capital 
$300,000  ;  the  National  Commercial  Bank  of  Mobile,  capital 
$500,000;  the  First  National  Bank  of  Montgomery,  cap- 
ital $208,208;  the  Merchants'  and  Planters' National  Bank 
at  Montgomery,  capital  $100,000;  the  National  Bank  of 
Huntsville.  at  Madison,  cajtital  $100,000;  the  Selma  City 
National  Bank,  capital  $250,000;  the  Gainesville  National 
Bank,  at  (iainesvilte,  capital  $100,000;  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Tuscaloosa,  capital  $60,000  ;  and  the  National  Bnnk 
of  Birmingham,  capital  $50,000.  There  were  also  at  the 
same  time  two  State  banks,  both  located  in  Mobile,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  five  savings  banks, 
with  capital  and  accumulations  amounting  to  $672,000,  all 
of  them  doing  a  discount  as  well  as  a  deposit  business. 
There  were  also  twenty-two  private  banking-houses,  be- 
sides three  agencies  of  the  National  Freedmen's  Savings 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  acting  as  bankers  in  the  State. 

Inmranre. — There  arc  two  life  insurance  companies  char- 
tered by  the  State,  organized  in  1868  and  1871,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $500,000  and  aggregate  assets  of 
$1,074,311;  and  eleven  fire  insurance  companies,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $1,385,000  and  aggregate  assets  of 
$1,406,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  underwriting,  both  of 
life  and  tire  insurance,  is.  however,  in  the  hands  of  agencies 
of  companies  from  other  States  and  countries. 

Piipulntitm. — Alabama  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
census  of  1820,  when  her  population  was  127.901,  and  her 
relative  rank  among  the  States  in  population  was  nine- 
teenth. In  1830  it  was  309.527,  and  she  ranked  fifteenth; 
in  1840  it  was  590,756,  entitling  her  to  the  twelfth  place; 
in  1350  it  was  771,623,  and  she  still  maintained  the  twelfth 
place;  in  1860  it  was  964.201.  but  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Western  States  she  was  now  thirteenth.  In 
IS70.  owing  to  her  heavy  losses  during  the  war,  the  popu- 
lation had  only  increased  to  996,992.  and  she  held  the  six- 
teenth place  in  population.  In  1820  there  were  41,879  slaves 
and  571  free  colored  persons  in  the  State;  in  1830,  117,549 
slaves  and  1572  free  colored:  in  1840.  253,532  slaves  and 
2039  free  colored  :  in  1S50,  .342,844  slaves  and  2265  free 
colored  ;  in  1860.  435,080  slaves  and  2690  free  colored;  in 
1870  there  were  no  slaves,  but  475.510  free  colored  persons. 
The  number  of  white  persons  at  these  dates  was- — in  1820, 
85.451;  in  1830.  190,406;  in  1840.  335,185;  in  1850, 
426.514:  in  1S60,  526.271:  in  1870,  521,384.  In  1860 
there  were  160  Indians,  and  in  1S70,  98  Indians.     But  a 
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very  small  portion  of  the  population  are  of  foreign  birth 
or  parenta^re.  Only  00()2  aro  reported  as  foreign  born, 
Ifi.DSl  ns  having  l)oth  parents  foreigners ;  20,7fi.')  as  hav- 
ing a  foreign  father,  and  18,000  a  foreign  mother;  and 
?rt'vions  enumerations  vary  but  little  from  these  number?, 
n  the  matter  of  sex,  of  the  entire  population  48H.7.'tS  jiro 
mah'!^,  and  50S,254  females;  of  the  native  population. 
482.470  are  males  and  504,560  females;  of  those  of  foreign 
birth,  62fiS  aro  males  and  3R94  fomsiles;  of  the  whites, 
255.023  aro  males  and  206.361  females;  of  tho  colored, 
233.077  are  males  and  241,833  females:  a  further  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  negroes,  of  whom  213.987  are  males 
and  219,711  fr-malcs,  and  mulattoos.  of  whom  19.690  arc 
males  an<l  22.122  females.  The  density  of  population  for 
the  whok'  State  is  19.66  persons  to  tho  sq-uare  mile  ;  but  the 
density  map  of  the  ninth  census  report  shows  that  while 
the  eastern,  north-eastern,  and  a  small  district  c»f  the  north- 
ern and  western  ])ortions  have  a  pojnilation  of  about  thirty 
to  the  square  mile,  tho  remainder  of  the  iState,  except  the 
city  of  Mobile,  has  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile. 

Educiii'iDu. — The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (be- 
tween five  and  twentv-one  vrars)  in  the  State  in  1871  was 
387,057;  of  these  77,i39  {38.600  males  and  38. 539  females) 
reported  themselves  as  having  attended  sch(»ol  during  some 
part  i>f  tho  year  1800-70.  Table  xii.  of  the  ninth  census 
gives  the  reported  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  the  State 
as  75,806  (37,223  males  and  38,043  females),  uniier  tho 
charge  of  3364  teachers  (2372  males  and  992  females).  The 
attendance  on  schools  is  said  to  have  increased  somewhat 
since  1870,  but  no  statistics  are  given.  Tho  income  of  all 
educational  institutions  in  the  State  in  1809-70  was 
$970,351,  of  which  $39,500  was  from  endowments,  $471,101 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $465,090  from  other 
sources,  including  tuition.  Of  this  income  $629,020  he- 
bnigerl  to  the  ]>ublic  schools,  of  which  there  were  2812, 
which  had  3008  teachers  and  07,203  pupils  that  year. 
This  income  was  composed  of  the  following  items:  from 
endowments,  $8000;  from  taxation  ancl  public  funds. 
$147,150;  from  other  sources.  §174.470.  In  1871  the  funds 
were  increased  from  taxation  to  the  extent  of  over  $90,000, 
and  in  1872  about  $110,000  more.  Of  these  public  schools, 
14  were  normal  schools,  or  rather  normal  classes,  mostly 
connected  with  the  colleges,  hjiving  25  teachers  and  488 
pu])ils:  4  were  high  schools,  with  0  teachers  and  170  schol- 
ars: 10  were  grammar  schools,  with  10  teachers  and  200 
scholars ;  and  2784  were  graded  and  ungradeil  common 
schools,  with  2907  teachers  (817  femalos)  and  66,405  pupils. 
Of  the  schools  not  public,  9  were  colleges  and  universities, 
besiiles  7  other  female  colleges  and  seminuries,  with  05  in- 
structors and  607  students.  The  colleges  had  03  professors 
and  teachers,  1026  stu.lents,  and  $108,800  income,  of  which 
$31,500  was  from  endowment.  There  are  40  academies, 
with  132  teachers,  3086  pupils,  and  $142,750  of  income. 
There  are  2  theological  and  1  medical  professional  sehool, 
the  former  having  4  instructors  and  about  25  students,  and 
the  hitter  7  instructors  and  30  students.  The  University 
of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  was  liberally  endowed  with 
lands  by  the  U.  S.,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been 
sold,  and  yield  a  large  income  for  its  support.  It  still  owns 
about  500  acres,  and  has  new,  large,  and  commodious  build- 
ings for  instruction  and  dormitories,  an  observatory,  a  presi- 
dent's mansion,  and  five  houses  for  professors.  Its  coal- 
lancls  yicM  an  annual  rental  of  sufficient  coal  f<ir  fuel.  Tho 
university  has  been,  however,  since  the  war,  in  a  greatly 
depressed  condition,  and  has  had  but  a  small  number  of 
students.  Some  changes  were  made  in  its  officers  and  or- 
ganization in  1871.  since  which  it  is  reported  to  be  doing 
better.  Howard  College,  at  Marion,  is  a  flourishing  college, 
tliough  insufiicicntly  endowed.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
tho  Baptists,  and  in  1872  had  6  professors,  121  students, 
and  a  library  of  5000  volumes.  The  East  Alabama  College, 
at  Auburn,  which  in  1871-72  established  a  scientific,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  department,  and  received  the  Con- 
gressional agricultural  land-grant  to  the  State,  is  under  the 
Cfuitrol  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  in 
1871-72  had  7  professors  and  98  students  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment, and  3  jtrnfessors  and  59  students  in  the  scientific 
department.  The  Southern  TTniversity,  at  (Jreensborough, 
fnundcil  in  1855,  is  also  under  the  control  of  flie  Methodists. 
Spring  Hill  College,  at  Spring  Hill,  near  Mobile,  is  a  Ro- 
miu  Catliolie  institution,  founded  in  1835.  In  1872  it  had 
18  instructors  and  52  students.  The  other  colleges  of  tho 
State  are  Florence  University  (Presbyterianl  and  AVesleyan 
College  (Methodist)  at  Florence,  La  Grange  College  (Presby- 
terian) at  La  (irange,  and  Talladega  College  at  Talladega. 
T!ie  seven  female  eollegos  are  respectively  under  the  control 
of  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists.  Episeopnls,  Baptists,  and 
tho  MethcKlist  Episcopal  Church  South.  They  aro  all  pros- 
perous, and  had  an  aggregate  in  1872  of  58  teachers  and 
667  students.     There  aro  two  theological  seminaries  in  the 


State — the  theological  department  of  Howard  College  (Bap- 
tist) at  Marion,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Mobile  (Roman  Catholic)  at  South  Orange.  The 
Medical  College  of  Alabama,  at  Mobile,  organized  in  1856, 
has  11  instructors,  and  gives  a  free  course  of  lectures. 
There  is  one  institution  for  the  deaf  ami  dumb  and  the  blind, 
at  Talladega,  having,  in  1871,  4  teachers,  64  pupils  (50 
deaf  mutes  and  14  blind),  and  $12,005  income.  Besides 
these  there  wore  83  day  and  boarding  schools,  having  97 
teachers,  3129  pupils,  and  an  income  of  $70,870;  and  17 
parochial  and  charity  schools,  with  52  teachers  and  1256 
scholars,  and  a  reported  income  of  only  .$500.  The  manage- 
ment of  educational  affairs  in  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  who  is  its  presiding  officer,  and 
two  members  from  each  of  the  eight  Congressional  districts, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years.  The  governor 
is  an  ex  ojfirin  member  of  tho  bfiard,  but  has  no  vote.  The 
State  superintendent  is  elected  on  the  State  ticket  for 
two  years.  Tho  board  of  education  arc  also  a  board  of 
regents  of  the  State  University,  and  appoint  its  president 
and  faculties.  There  is  a  county  superintendent  for  ea(;h 
of  tho  sixty-five  counties,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  eounty, 
and  in  each  county  these  superintendents,  with  two  other 
persons,  constitute  tho  county  boards.  There  are  also  town- 
ship boards,  consisting  of  three  trustees,  who  are  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  engaging  teachers,  who  must,  however, 
have  tho  certificate  of  the  county  board  bclnre  they  can 
teach.  The  school  fund  (from  tho  sale  of  school  latuls) 
amounted  in  1872  to  $3,051,740.92.  It  is  invested  .^o  as  to 
yield  8  per  cent,  interest.  The  other  sources  from  which 
school  incr)me  is  derived  are — special  approjiriations  by  the 
St.ate  or  individuals,  escheated  estates,  military  exemjitions, 
an  annual  appropriation  of  one-fifth  of  the  revenue,  and  a 
poll-tax  of  S1.50.  In  Jan.,  1872,  the  amount  devoted  to 
public  schools  was  about  $855,000.  After  paying  the  other 
expenses  of  the  school  department,  there  remained  a  divi- 
dend of  $1.33  for  each  child  of  school  age. 

In  1809-70  there  were  in  the  State  383,012  persons  over 
ten  years  of  age  who  could  not  write,  and  349,771  of  these 
could  not  read.  Of  these,  22,850  were  white  males  and 
20,773  white  females  between  the  ages  often  and  twenty-one 
years  ;  while  48,430  whites  were  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age;  50,007  were  colored  males  and  51,530  colored  females 
between  the  agesof  ten  and  twenty-one  years  ;  while  189,361 
were  colored  persons  over  twcmty-one  years  of  age.  In 
Mobile,  while  there  were  5473  children  attending  school, 
there  were  7916  of  ten  years  old  and  over  who  could  not 
read,  and  9106  of  the  same  age  who  could  not  write.  Of 
these,  1004  were  whites  and  8102  colored. 

Lihrnries. — Of  these,  of  all  classes,  there  were  in  1870  in 
the  State  1430,  containing  an  aggregate  of  576,882  volumes. 
Of  these.  1132  were  private  libraries,  containing  490.305 
vidumes,  while  298,  containing  80,577  volumes,  were  public 
libraries.  Among  these.  1  was  the  State  Library,  having 
3000  volumes;  4  were  town  or  city  libraries,  having  only 
800  volumes  in  all;  33  were  court  or  law  libraries,  with 
7785  volumes:  12  were  college  or  school  libraries,  having 
23,300  volumes;  239  were  Sabbath-school  libraries,  with 
49,517  volumes;  and  9  were  church  libraries,  with  2175 
volumes. 

Nf^w»pnpers  nitd  Periodicah. — The  ninth  census  gives  to 
Alabama  89  periodicals  of  all  classes,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  91,105,  and  issuing  annually  9,198,980  copies. 
In  1860  there  were  96  periodicals,  with  an  aggregate  circu- 
lation of  93.595.  but  issuing  annually  only  7,175,444  copies. 
Of  those  published  in  1870,  9  were  "daily  newspa))ers,  hav- 
ing a  circulation  of  16.420  :  2  tri-weekly,  with  a  circulation 
of  700;  2  semi-weekly,  with  a  circulation  of  2870  ;  anil  76 
weekly,  with  a  circulation  of  71.175.  Of  these,  8"  wcro 
political,  having  a  circulation  of  88,665,  and  issuing  an- 
nually 9,008,080  copies  ;  and  2  were  religious,  having  a  cir- 
culation of  2500,  and  issuing  annually  130,000  copies. 

C/iKi-rhen. — The  statistics  of  the  census  of  1870  in  regard 
to  churches  in  all  the  Southern  States  are  necessarily  in- 
complete, and  at  best  only  an  approximation  to  the  facts. 
The  census  reports  2095  church  organizations  of  all  de- 
nominations; 1958  church  edifices.  510,810  sittings,  and 
$2,414,515  as  the  value  of  church  property.  These  aggre- 
gates are  unquestionably  considerably  below  the  truth.  It 
reports  786  Baptist  churches,  769  church  edifices,  189.650 
sittings,  value  of  church  property  $535,650  (the  "Bap- 
tist Almanac"  for  1873  gives  the  number  of  associations  as 
44:  of  churches,  1162;  of  ordained  ministers,  574;  of  com- 
municants, 74,871) :  of  minor  Baptist  organizations  it  reports 
3  churches,  3  church  edifices,  550  sittings,  $1000  of  church 
property  ;  of  the  Christians,  19  churches,  19  church  edifices, 
5750  sittings,  $10,050  of  church  property;  of  Congrega- 
tinnalists,  4  churches,  2  church  edifices,  050  sittings.  $7300 
of  ehnreh  property  (the  "Congregational  Quarterly"  for 
Jan.,  1873,  reports,  for  1872,  5  churches,  6  ordained  min- 
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istere,  204  commanicanls) :  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  50  churchc.  38  c.lificcs.  15,520  silliuRS,  $204,600 
of  church  nroportv  (the  •'  Church  Alumnae  "  for  1873  reports 
1  diocese,  30  clcrgvuicn,  42  parishes,  304C  couiinumcants) ; 
of  Jews,  2  congrcgiilions,  2  synagogues,  1050  sittings, 
$300  000  of  ecclesiastical  property  ;  of  Methodists,  flitl 
churches,  S92  edifices.  218,945  sittings.  $787,205  of  church 
property  (the  "  Melhodisi  Kpiseopal  Church  Minutes"  re- 
port for  I.S72,  84  itinerant  ministers,  165  local  preachers,  131 
church  edifices,  '.K)52  coiniuunicnuls;  ami  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  the  same  year,  228  itinerant  min- 
isters and  local  preachers,  483  churches,  and  25,514  mem- 
bers): of  Preslivterians  (Church  South),  145  churches,  143 
edifices,  50,215  sittings,  $322,550  of  church  property :  of 
other  I'reshylerian  bodies,  57  churches,  57  edifices,  17,400 
sittings,  $37,150  of  church  jiroperly  ;  of  Konian  Catholics, 
there  were  1  diocese,  20  congregations,  19  church  edifices, 
G7.'!0  sittings.  $409,000  of  church  properly;  of  Iniversalists, 
6  congregations,  2  edifices,  550  sittings,  $1400  of  church 
property:  of  union  churches,  12  congregations,  12  edifices, 
3200  sittings,  $8550  of  church  property. 

Cnnililniiim. — The  present  ( 1874)  constitution  of  Alabama 
was  adopted  in  IStiS.  but  has  been  largely  amended.  The 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  and  attorney-general  arc  chosen  by  the  electors 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  .Monday  in  November.  All 
hold  office  lor  two  years,  except  the  auditor,  whoso  term  is 
f<mr  years.  The  htiusc  of  representatives  must  not  ex- 
ceed 100  members,  ap|)ortioned  according  to  the  j)opulation, 
but  each  county  has  at  least  one  member.  The  senators  are 
elected  from  senatorial  districts ;  they  must  not  be  less  than 
25  or  more  than  33  in  number.  ;ind  serve  for  four  years, 
while  the  representatives  arc  elected  for  luit  two  years. 
They  must  he  electors  and  residents  of  the  .State,  and  the 
senators  must  in  aildilion  bo  twenty-seven  years  of  ago  or 
upward.  In  all  elections  by  the  people  the  vote  is  by  bal- 
lot. All  male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of  age.  who  have 
resided  in  the  Slate  for  si.t  months  ne.xt  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, and  have  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  V .  .S.  and  of  .Alabama,  are  entitled  to  vote. 
All  persons  resident  in  the  State,  born  in  the  V .  S.,  or  per- 
sons who  have  legally  declared  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  of  the  V.  S.,  shall  be  citizens  of  Alabam.a.  Tem- 
porary absence  from  the  State  does  not  cause  a  forfeiture  of 
residence.  All  able-bodied  in:vle  citizens  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five  are  liable  to  military  duty.  One 
major-general  and  three  brigadier-generals  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate. 
The  adjutant-general  and  other  staff  officers  are  appointed 
bv  the  governor.  The  militia  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  volunteer  and  the  reserve  force.  Officers  and  men  re- 
ceive no  pay  when  not  in  active  service. 

Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  circuit  courts,  chancery  courts,  courts  of  probate,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  General  .\sscinbly  may  estab- 
lish from  time  to  time.  The  supreme  court  has  appellate 
jurisdiction  only,  and  must  ho  held  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment twice  every  year.  The  State  is  divided  into  circuits. 
each  of  which  must  include  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  eight  counties,  and  a  judge  is  chosen  for  each  circuit, 
whose  term  of  office,  like  the  supreme  and  chancery  court 
judges,  is  six  years.  He  must  reside  in  the  circuit  for 
which  he  is  chosen,  and  hold  court  in  each  county  of  his 
district  twice  every  year.  The  circuit  court  has  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal  within  the 
State  not  otherwise  excepted  by  the  constitution,  but  in  civil 
cases  only  when  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds  $50.  There 
arc  now  twelve  circuit  districts  in  the  State.  There  are 
three  supreme  court  judges,  twelve  circuit  court  judges,  and 
five  chancellors  of  the  court  of  chancery.  The  judges  of 
these  higher  courts  can  hold  no  other  office  of  profit  and 
trust  under  the  State  or  U.  S.  during  their  term  of  office. 
Judges  of  the  lower  courts,  justices,  and  constables  are 
elected  by  the  people  in  each  county.  The  clerk  of  the  su- 
preme court  is  appointed  by  the  judges.  The  other  clerks 
of  courts  are  elected  by  the  people  for  six  years.  The  at- 
torney-general must  reside  at  the  seat  of  government.  A 
solicitor  must  be  appointed  for  each  county. 

Principal  T'licnt. — Mobile,  the  only  considerable  seaport 
of  the  State,  and  next  to  New  Orleans  the  most  important 
commercial  city  of  the  fJulf  States,  is  situated  on  iMobile 
Bay,  and  had  a  population  in  1870  of  32.034.  Montgoin- 
erv,  the  capital  of  the  State,  situated  on  the  Alabama 
Uivcr,  had  in  1870  a  population  of  10,588.  The  other 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State  having  between  3000  and 
7000  inhabitants  .ire — Selma.  on  the  Alabama.  6484  ;  llunts- 
ville,  on  the  Tennessee,  4907 :  Eufaula.  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, 31S5.  Those  having  between  1000  and  2000  inhab- 
itants are — Talladega,  1933:  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  lilack 
Warrior.  1689  :  and  Tuscumbia.  on  the  Tennessee,  1214. 

Jiepreaentatiiei  ill  Cungrem. — Under  the  new  apportion- 


ment of  Dec.  14,  1871,  Alabama  is  entitled  to  eight  repre- 
sentatives in  Cougress.     They  are  all  chosen  by  districts. 


Autauga 

Baker 

Italdwin 

Harliour 

Uil.b 

Blount 

Hullixk 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chaniliers 

Cherokee 

(_'hoetaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Covington 

Crenshaw 

Dale 

Dallas 

])e  Kalb 

Klinore  

ICscanibia 

ICtowah 

Fayett:* 

Franklin 

Ceneva 

(Ireenc 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Ijowndea 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Jlonroe 

Montgomery- 
Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Uu.ssell 

Saiiford 

Shelby 

St.  Clair 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa- 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington... 

Wilcox 

Winston 


Population 

ropulatioD 

PopulBtioD 

1670. 

iseo. 

I&jO. 

n,B23 

10,739 

15,023 

6,194 

6,004 

7,530 

4,414 

29,:M9 

30,812 

23,032 

7,469 

11,K94 

9,969 

9,945 

10,865 

7,367 

24,474 

14,981 

18,122 

10,836 

13,980 

2I,0:!9 

17,l(i3 

n/>62 

23,214 

23,960 

11,132 

18,:iB0 

l:!,8K-l 

12,676 

13.877 

8,:t89 

14,663 

15,049 

9,780 

0/m 

S,lil7 

6,171 

9,623 

5,910 

9,574 

11,311 

9,:i22 

12,.';37 

11,945 

19,273 

14.,543 

4,868 

0,469 

3,645 

11,156 

11,325 

1?,'97 

6,383 

40,705 

3:!.62.'> 

29,727 

7,126 

10,705 

8,245 

14,477 

4,041 

10,109 

7,i:i6 

12,850 

9,681 

8,(106 

18,027 

19,610 

2,959 

18,:s99 

30,8.'i9 

31,441 

21,792 

14,191 

14,918 

9.019 

19,410 

1S,2,S3 

14,OS8 

12,316 

11,746 

8,989 

15,091 

17,420 

17,172 

16,658 

13,975 

1.5,258 

21,750 

15,017 

15,300 

16,483 

25,719 

27,716 

21,915 

17,727 

26,802 

26,898 

31,267 

26.451 

26,427 

26,151 

:)1,171 

27.831 

6,059 

11,182 

7,833 

9.S71 

11,472 

S,M6 

49,311 

41,131 

27,61)0 

14,214 

15.607 

12,013 

43,704 

S.^.,904 

29,711 

12,187 

11,335 

10,12.'; 

24,975 

27,724 

22,-285 

17,690 

22,310 

21,512 

17,423 

24,4.35 

15,920 

12,006 

2(l,or,9 

11,.-)81 

21,636 

26,592 

19,.J48 

8,893 

12,218 

12,618 

9,536 

9,360 

11,013 

6,829 

24,109 

24,035 

22,2.'i0 

18,064 

2;!,.720 

18,624 

16,963 

23,827 

15,584 

20,081 

23,200 

18,056 

6,543 

7,980 

6.124 

3,912 

4,669 

2.713 

28,377 

24,618 

17,:i32 

4,156 

3,576 

1„542 

History. — The  first  settlement  made  in  the  limits  of  this 
State  by  whites  was  in  1702.  when  Bienville  erected  a  fort 
near  Mobile  Bay.  In  1711  a  small  French  colony  was 
planted  on  the  present  site  of  Jlobile,  and  in  1713  was 
fully  organized.  In  1763  all  the  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  State  lying  N.  of  the  31st  parallel,  and  extending 
westward  to  the  Mississippi  River,  was  ceded  by  France  to 
(ireat  Britain,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  (ireat 
lirilain  in  1783  became  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  I'.  S. 
It  was  attached  to  Georgia,  except  a  strip  12  miles  wide, 
adjoining  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  was  claimed  by 
South  Carolina.  In  1802  the  territory  from  the  Chattn- 
hoochee  to  the  Mississippi,  lying  between  the  31st  and 
35fh  parallels,  was  ceded  to  the  V.  S.  by  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  organized  as  Mississippi  Terrilory. 
.\s  yet,  however,  this  territory  had  no  access  to  the  Gulf 
except  through  French  or  Spanish  territory,  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  coast  to  the  mouth  of  Amite 
River,  and  thence  across  to  the  Mississippi,  extemling 
northward  to  the  31st  parallel,  having  been  ceded  by 
France  to  Spain,  During  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain  that  part  of  the  Spanish  territory  lying  between  the 
Perdido  and  Pearl  rivers  was  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  troops 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  finally  annexed  to  Missis- 
sippi Terrilory.  The  difficulties  growing  out  of  this  seizure 
were  subsequently  settled  by  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
territory  held  by"  Spain  in  1819.  In  1813  and  1814  the 
Creek  Indians  inhabiting  the  present  State  of  Ahibaraa  be- 
came very  troublesome,  and  finally  attacked  and  captured 
Fort  .Minims  on  the  Alabama  River,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Tombigbec,  Aug.  30,  1813,  and  killed  3S0  whites  who 
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had  taken  rcfugo  there.  Gen.  Jackson  at  onco  marched 
into  the  Creek  country  with  a  strong  force,  and,  following 
up  the  Indians  very  promptly,  reduced  them  to  complete 
sul)jection  in  a  series  of  engagements  in  which  their  loss 
was  1617  killed,  and  his  100  killed  and  4U0  wounded. 
After  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  liend,  Mar.  27,  1814,  in  wliich 
the  Creeks  lost  about  fiOO  killed,  they  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  which  they  gave  up  three-fourths  of  their  terri- 
tory. Emigration  to  the  fertile  lands  along  the  Alabama 
River  and  its  trilnitarics  miw  increased,  and  in  1817,  Mis- 
8issii)pi  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  8tato, 
Alabama  was  organized  as  Alabama  Territory,  and  on  the 
2d  of  Aug.,  1SU1,  adopted  a  constitution  under  wliiidi  it  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  Dec.  14,  1819,  having  at  that  time 
127, 'JO I  inhabitants.  Alabama  was  actively  c<Tncerncd, 
with  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  in  effecting  the  removal  of 
the  Indian  tribes  in  those  States  to  the  present  Indian 
Territory.  As  one  of  the  largest  slavehoiding  States  in  the 
Union,  Alabama  uniformly  acted  up  to  what  were  consid- 
ered the  interests  of  its  section,  taking  strong  ground  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  resisting  all  measures 
for  the  restriction  of  slave,  territory,  and  opposing  with 
groat  vehemence  what  its  political  leaders  characterlzecl  as 
Northern  aggressions.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
ISfiO,  when  it  became  probable  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be 
elected,  or  at  all  events  that  Mr.  Breckinridge  wouhl  bo 
defeated,  an  active  correspondence  was  maintained  between 
the  political  leaders  in  Alabama  and  those  of  other  South- 
ern States  as  to  the  best  measures  to  bring  about  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  States  and  the  formation  of  a  South- 
ern confederacy.  Gov.  Moore  of  Alabama  sent  a  com- 
missioner to  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  which  met 
Doc.  17,  18()0,  urging  them  to  secede.  Ho  had  issued  his 
proclamation  for  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention 
in  Alal>ama  on  Dec.  6.  The  delegates  were  elected  on  tho 
2Uh  of  that  month,  and  met  at  Montgomery  Jan.  7,  18G1, 
anil  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  Jan.  11,  18(U — 
yeas  61,  nays  39;  and  befui-o  adjourning  the  convention 
called  for  delegates  from  all  the  Southern  States  to  meet 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  the  4th  of  Feb.,  1861,  to  organize 
a  Southern  confederacy.  That  convention  met,  organized 
a  provisional  government,  elected  Jefferson  Davis  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  Vice- 
President,  and  the  new  President  having  chosen  his  cabi- 
net and  a  Confederate  Congress  being  provided  for,  they 
adjourned,  making  Montgomery,  fur  the  time,  the  capital 
of  their  Cuufederacy.  In  July,  1S61,  the  capital  and  Con- 
gress were  removed  to  Richmond.  Gov.  i\Ioore  had  already 
(in  Jan.,  1861}  seized  the  U.  S.  arsenal  and  arms  in  Mobile, 
had  occupied  with  State  troops  Fort  M-rgan  in  Mobile 
Bay,  and  had  taken  possession  of  tho  revenue  cutter  Cass. 
In  the  progress  of  the  war  Alabama  took  an  active  part, 
though  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  contained  a  strong 
Union  party.  Several  severe  battles  were  fought  within  the 
limits  of  the  State — notably,  the  naval  actions  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  forts  in  Mobile  liav  in  Aug.,  1864,  the  siege  and 
cajiture  of  Mol)ile  in  Mar.  and  April,  1S65,  and  tho  capture 
of  Selma  antl  other  towns  by  Gen.  AVilson  in  April,  1865. 
There  were  also  minor  conflicts  at  Athens,  Montovallo, 
Scottsboro*,  Talladega,  and  Tuscumbia.  After  tlie  close  of 
tho  war  Alabama  was  in  the  same  condition  with  tho  other 
Southern  States.  President  Johnson  appointed  a  pro- 
visional governor  June  21,  1865,  and  pending  measures  of 
reconstruction  the  State  was  placed  under  military  control. 
On  the  25th  uf  Sept.,  1865,  a  State  convention  met  and  an- 
nulled the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  in  December  follow- 
ing the  provisional  governor  was  withdrawn  and  tho  State 
allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  subject  only  to  some 
slight  supervision  of  the  military  aurhorities.  In  Aug., 
1867,  Gen.  Pope,  commanding  tho  third  military  district, 
ordered  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  State  convention  to 
prepare  a  new  constitution  and  civil  government  fur  the 
State.  The  convention  met  Nov.  5,  1867,  and  tho  consti- 
tution \va3  submitted  to  the  people  Feb.  4,  1S6S.  There 
was  nnich  opposition  to  it,  ami  many  of  those  opposed 
stayed  away  from  the  polls.  Tho  result  was,  that  though 
tho  constitution  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  it  did 
not  receive  a  majority  of  those  registered,  and  heneo  was 
deemed  to  have  been  rejected.  Most  of  its  provisions  have, 
however,  since  been  engrafted  on  the  existing  constitution. 
The  State  was  admitted  to  a  representation  in  Congress  by 
an  act  passed  over  the  President's  veto  .hino  25,  18G8. 

There  was  great  suffering  in  consetjuence  of  the  desola- 
tion of  tho  country  by  tho  war,  tho  failure  of  crops,  and 
the  difUculty  of  readjusting  labor  on  the  new  basis,  during 
the  transition  period  of  1865-67:  and  subsequently  the 
numl)er  of  disfraneliiseil  persons  at  first,  though  these  wore 
mostly  puon  restored  to  their  political  rights,  tho  attempts 
of  a  few  misguided  men  to  coerce  tho  newly  enfranchised 
people  of  color  by  threats,  and  the  susjiioions  entertained  by 
uauy  of  these  against  their  former  musters,  led  to  somo 


disturbances  and  outrages,  and  to  feara  of  more.  Happily, 
ere  long  better  counsels  prevailed  ;  the  necessity  of  retriev- 
ing her  position  as  a  State  financially,  socially,  and  politi- 
cally led  the  citizens  of  Alabama  to  unite  to  preserve  peace 
and  order,  and  with  returning  prosperity  a  better  state  o-f 
feeling  took  tho  place  of  tho  old  bitterness,  and  mutual 
toleration  led  the  way  to  mutual  regard.  The  State  oflicnrs 
and  legislature  granted  tho  State  credit  somewhat  too  freely 
for  their  existing  financial  condition  to  some  of  the  great 
railroad  enterprises  of  the  State,  as  they  found  to  their 
cost  in  1870  and  1871;  but  fortunately,  the  error,  though 
complicated  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  ufReials  of  a 
neighboring  State,  was  not  irretrievable,  and  the  judieitnis 
management  of  tho  governor  and  his  advisers  and  the  leg- 
islature relieved  tho  State  from  what  seemed  at  first  a  seri- 
ous embarrassment.  On  the  whole,  Alabama  has  passed 
through  the  crucial  period  of  her  history,  tho  period  of  re- 
construction, with  loss  disturbance  or  disorder  than  most 
of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  with  the  return  of  financial 
prosperity,  and  the  development  of  tho  mineral,  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  resources  of  the 
State  by  the  great  railroad  lines  now  traversing  it,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  sho  will  enter  on  a  new  and 
more  rapid  period  of  growth  and  advancement.  There  will 
be  occasional  troubles,  of  course,  but  these  will  be  adjusted 
without  the  interference  of  the  general  government  and 
without  serious  disorder.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1872-73  there  was  a  marked  instance  of  such  an  adjust- 
ment. The  two  political  parties  which  divide  the  State 
were  so  evenly  balanced  that  both  claimed  a  majority  in 
the  Legislature,  a  part  of  whose  members  were  elected  in 
Nov.,  1872  ;  and  so  strenuous  was  their  opposition  to  each 
other  that  there  was  a  bolt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session.  The  Conservatives,  assembled  at  the  capitol  in 
Montgomery,  were  duly  organized  by  the  officers  of  the 
previous  legislature,  and  secured  a  quorum  in  both  houses. 
The  Republicans  organized  as  a  legislature  in  the  U.  S. 
court-room  at  Montgomery,  but  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  retiring 
governor  of  the  State,  himself  a  Conservative,  refused  to 
recognize  the  court-room  legislature.  The  incoming  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  David  P.  Lewis,  a  Republican,  recognized  each 
in  turn  ;  at  first,  collision  seemed  probable,  but  after  somo 
bitterness  and  denunciation  the  two  legislatures  were  fused 
into  one,  and  a  spirit  of  harmony  prevailed. 

Governors  of  the  State. 

Williani  W.  Bibb 1819-20  I  John  A.  Winston 1853-57 

Thomas  Bibb 1820-21  I  Andrew  B.  Moore 18n7-Gl 

Israel  Pickens 1821-25  j  John  Gill  Shorter 1801-03 

John  Murphy 182o-29     Thomas  H.  Watts 1803-65 

Gabriel  Moore 1829-31  !  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Prov.  ISO-l-GS 

JohuGayle 1831-35:  Robert  M.  Pattou 1865-68 

Clement  C.  Clay 1835-37  ;  AVilliam  H. Smith 186S-70 

Arthur  P.  Bagby  1837-41  '  Robert  B.  Lindsay 1870-72 

Benjamin  Fitzpatrick..  1841-45;  David  P.  Lewis 1872-74 

Joshua  L.Martin 1845-47'  George  S.  Houston 1874-78 

Reuben  Chapman 1847--i9  [  Rufua  W.Cobb 1878-80 

Henry  \V.  Collier 1849-53  | 

Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  at  Presidential  Elections. 


Tkah. 

No.  of 

Blectoral 

Vott'a. 

For  what  Candi- 
date. 

Popular  Vote  for  each  Candidate. 

1820 

3 

Mon  roe. 

Unanimous  for  Pres'dt  Monroe. 

1824 

5 

Jiiekson. 

Jackson,  9443;  Adanis,  2416; 
Crawford,  1680 ;  Clay,  67. 

1S2S 

5 

.Tackson. 

.Tackson,  17,l:i8;  Adara.s,  1938. 

1832 

7 

.Taoksoi). 

Unanimous  for  Presd't  Jackson. 

IStiG 

7 

Van  Bureu. 

Van  Buren, 20,506;  AVliite,l.i,6r2. 

184U 

7 

Van  Buren. 

Van  Bureu,  33,991;  Harrison, 
28,471. 

1844 

9 

Polk. 

Polk,  37,740;  Clay,  26,084. 

1S4S 

9 

Cass. 

Cass,  31,363;  Taylor,  30,482. 

1852 

9 

Pierce. 

Pierce,  26,881 ;  fScott,  15,038. 

185S 

9 

Buchanan, 

Buclianan,  46,739:  Fillmore, 
28,552. 

18G0 

9 

Breckinridge. 

Breckinridge,48,831 ;  Bell,  27,875; 
Douglas,  13,051, 

1864 

— 

No  vote. 

No  vote. 

1SG8 

8 

Grant. 

Grant,  76,366;  Seymour,  72.088. 

1872 

10 

Grant. 

(i rant,  90,272;  Greeley,  79,444. 

1876 

10 

Tilden. 

Tilden,  102,002;  Hayes,  68,230. 

L.  P.  Brock  KTT. 

Alabama,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.     P.  866. 

Alabama,  a  township  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cal.    P.  3.36. 

Alabama,  a  post-township  of  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
contains  fine  water-power,  and  the  *' Oak  Orchard"  acid 
mineral  springs,  nine  in  number.  Their  waters  are  largely 
used  for  their  tonic  effect.  One-fourth  of  the  township  is 
occupied  by  the  Tonawanda  Indian  Reservation.     P.  181)5. 

Alabama  Claims.  The  protracted  negotiations,  tho 
treatvof  Washington  resulting  therefrom,  and  the  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva  by  which  tliis  treaty  was  in  part  executed, 
may  justly  be  deemed  as  forming  the  most  important  came 
cilhbre  of  modern  diplomacy.     The  otaima  tbemaelves  wero 
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made  by  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  in  favor  of  certain  of 

its  citixens  and  of  itself  upon  tho  government  of  Great 
Britain,  on  aecount  ot  the  nets  of  certniu  warlike  vessels 
which  sailed  from  Hritish  ports  in  the  interest  or  employ 
of  the  Couftderute  States  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  V.S.  Tho  treaty  of  Washington  describes  them  as 
*' differences  [which]  have  arisen  between  "  [tho  two  gov- 
ornrat'uts],  "and  still  exist,  growing  out  of  tho  acts  com - 
mitteii  by  the  several  vessels  which  have  given  rise  to  tho 
claims  generically  known  as  the  Alabama  claims. "  The 
Confederate  cruisers  in  respect  of  which  the  l*.  S.  made  any 
reclamations  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  at  (icncva 
Bhuuld  be  separated  into  two  classes:  JtrMt,  those  which  were 
Bubstantially  fitted  out  and  adapted  to  warlike  use  in  Great 
Britain,  so  that  they  actually  commenced  their  hostile 
careers  by  sailing  froni  a  British  port ;  and  sccoml ft/,  those 
whirh  commenced  their  hostile  careers  in  the  Confederate 
service  within  other  territorial  jurisdictions. 

FirHt  CluHH. — Tho  Florida  was  an  iron  screw  gunboat. 
The  contract  for  her  was  ma<io  in  liiGl  by  Bullock,  the  Con- 
federate agent  in  England  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
with  a  firm  of  builders  iu  Liverpool.  Ilor  object  and  des- 
tination were  Wfll  known  at  that  place,  but  the  formal  pre- 
tence was  kept  up  that  she  was  designed  for  the  Italian 
navy.  She  sailed  for  Nassau  on  tho  2."id  of  Mar.,  1862,  with 
a  crew  of  tifty-two  men.  all  British  except  three  or  four,  of 
whom  only  one  was  an  American.  She  was  in  every  respect 
a  man-of-war,  except  that  her  armament  was  not  in  place, 
but  she  could  have  been  put  in  complete  preparation  for 
battle  in  twenty-four  hours.  While  she  was  preparing  to 
sail,  shot,  shells,  etc.  were  sent  by  river  from  Liverpool  to 
Hartlepool, and  there  shipped  on  board  the  steamer  Bahama, 
which  left  for  Nassau,  and  there  joined  the  Florida.  All 
these  facts  were  from  time  to  time  diligently  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  British  authorities  by  Mr.  Adams,  the 
American  minister,  and  by  Mr.  Dudley,  the  American  con- 
sul at  Liverpool.  At  Nassau  certain  abortive  proceedings 
against  the  Florida  were  undertaken  by  tho  colonial  gov- 
ernment. She  sailoii  from  Nassau  on  the  Sth  of  August, 
having  cleared  for  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  .At  the  same 
time,  a  schooner  laden  with  the  shot,  shell,  and  other  mu- 
niliuus  of  war  sailed  from  Nassau,  and  met  her  at  a  neigh- 
boring island,  where  the  transfer  was  made,  and  the  Florida 
immediately  set  out  on  a  hostile  cruise.  On  tho  4ih  of  Sep- 
tember she  ran  through  the  blockading  squadron  into  Mo- 
bile, by  pretending  to  be  a  British  man-of-war  and  flying 
tho  British  flag.  On  the  26th  of  Jan..  ISO:},  she  escaped 
from  Mobile.  Jlcr  career  as  a  Confederate  cruiser  ended 
Oct.  7,  1864.  Three  of  her  captures,  the  Clarence,  the 
Tacony,  and  the  Archer,  were  fitted  out  and  armed  as  her 
tenders,  and  aided  in  the  work  of  destruction.  During  her 
cruises  she  was  repeatedly  received  into  British  ports,  and 
permitted  to  repair  and  to  take  in  full  supplies  of  provis- 
ions and  coals.  She  and  her  tenders  captured  and  dcstro^'ed 
American  merchant-vessels  and  cargoes  amounting  in  value 
to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Alabama  was  built  for  speed,  and  not  intended  for 
Bghting,  and  was  manned  by  British  subjects.  She  was  a 
wooden  steam  sloop  of  about  1040  tons  register,  built  for 
the  Confederate  States  by  Laird  A;  Sons  at  Birkenhead,  in 
England,  ancl  wa^  called  *' Xo.  290,"  from  her  number  in 
the  list  of  steamers  constructed  by  that  firm.  She  was 
barque-rigged,  was  furnished  with  two  engines  of  3o0  horse- 
power each,  and  was  pierced  for  twelve  guns.  Strict  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  keep  her  destination  a  secret,  but 
the  suspicions  of  the  agents  of  the  U.  S.  having  been  excited 
before  she  was  quite  tinished,  the  minister  of  the  L'.  S.  re- 
quested the  British  government  to  detain  her.  The  British 
ministers  consulted  the  Crown  lawyers,  and  after  some  delay, 
caused  by  the  illness  of  the  queen's  advocate,  an  opinion 
was  given  in  favor  of  detaining  her.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
"  No.  2'JO  "  had  escaped,  under  a  pretext  of  a  trial  trip,  near 
the  end  of  July.  1862.  She  was  not  equipped  with  guns 
and  warlike  stores  when  she  left  tho  Mersey,  but  received 
them  at  Terceira.  whither  they  were  conveyed  by  another 
vessel.  In  August,  1862,  Capt.  Semmes  took  command  of 
the  steamer,  which  he  named  the  .Mabama,  and  began  his 
cruise  with  a  crew  of  eighty  men.  He  burned  the  merchant- 
vessels  which  he  captured,  being  unable  to  take  them  into 
any  port  of  the  Confederate  States  in  consequence  of  the 
blockade.  The  Alabama  never  entered  any  port  that  was 
possessed  by  the  Confederate  States. 

It  is  stated  that  she  captured  sixty-five  vessels,  and  de- 
stroyed property  valued  at  $6,000,000.  Much  greater  than 
this  amount  was  the  damage  inflicted  on  ship-ownersof  the 
U.  S.  by  tho  heavy  insurance  for  war-risks  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  and  by  the  difficulty  In  obtaining  freight  for 
their  vessels. 

After  a  long  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  she  returned  to 
Europe,  and  entered  the  port  of  Cherbourg  to  refit  and  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  stores,  June  11,  1S64.     A  few  days  later 


the  war-steamer  Kearsarge,  of  seven  guns,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Winslow  of  the  U.S.  navy,  arrived  at  Cherbourg. 
Capt.  Semmes  came  out  of  the  port  and  otfcred  battle  on 
the  I'Jth  of  Juno.  When  the  vessels  were  about  one  mile 
apart,  the  Alabama  began  to  fire  rapidly  and  wildly,  while 
the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge  were  served  with  cool  precision 
and  effect.  Both  vessels  during  the  action  moved  rapi<Iiy 
in  circles,  swinging  round  an  ever-changing  centre.  After 
they  had  described  seven  circles,  the  Alabama  began  to  sink 
and  raised  a  while  flag.  Capt.  Semmes,  who  had  lost  thirty 
killed  and  wounded,  escaped  in  the  English  yacht  Deer- 
hountl.  Capt.  Winslow  lost  three  killed  and  wounded,  and 
took  sixty-five  prisoners.    The  Alabama  went  to  the  bottom. 

The  Georgia  was  built  fur  the  Confederates  on  the  Clyde. 
She  sailed  early  in  186,'t,  and  proceeded  to  a  j)oint  off  the 
French  coast,  where  she  met  the  steamer  .Alar,  which  had 
been  sent  from  Liverpool  with  her  arms,  ammunition,  etc. 
Some  steps  were  taken  by  the  British  government  to  pre- 
vent her  escape,  but  they  were  too  late.  After  a  warlike 
career  of  about  a  j"ear,  she  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  was 
tliere  sold  by  the  Confederate  agents,  Mr.  Adiims  remon- 
strating in  vain  againstthis  proceeding.  Shortly  after  tho 
sale  she  left  the  port,  and  was  captured  by  the  U.  S.  cruiser 
N  iagara. 

The  Second  Clans, — The  Sunipter,  the  Nashville,  the 
Retribution,  the  Tallahassee,  the  Chickamauga.  These  were 
all  armed  and  equip])ed  in,  and  sailed  from,  Confederate 
ports.  The  claims  made  in  respect  of  them  were  based  u])on 
allegations  that  they  were  received  into  British  jtorts,  and 
permitted  to  augment  their  supplies  of  coal  and  supplies,  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  amount  permitted  by  the  queen's 
jiroclamation  of  neutrality :  ami  also  in  respect  of  the  Ret- 
ribution, that  she  was  permitted  to  take  captured  cargo  into 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  there  sell  or  dispose  of  it  without 
any  judicial  prttcess.  The  ease  of  the  Shenandoah  was  quite 
different.  She  was  originally  a  British  steamer,  called  tho 
Sea-King.  and  had  boon  engaged  in  tho  East  India  trade. 
She  sailed  Oct.  8.  1864,  for  Bombay  in  ballast,  with  a  crew 
of  forty-seven  men.  She  was  nut  then  armed  and  equipped 
or  fitted  out  as  a  man-of-war.  On  the  same  day  another 
steamer,  the  Laurel,  sailed  from  Liverpoid.  ostensibly  for 
Nassau,  having  on  board  a  number  of  Confederates  and  a 
quantity  of  guns,  gun-carriages,  and  other  munitions  of 
war.  These  steamers  met  at  Funchal,  in  the  island  of  Ma- 
deira, where  the  transfer  was  made.  Here  she  was  taken 
command  of  by  Captain  Waddoll  of  the  Confederate  service, 
and  manned.  A  small  part  only  of  the  original  crew  con- 
sented to  remain  with  her,  and  she  sailed  with  less  than 
one-half  of  her  regular  force  of  men.  On  the  25th  of  .Ian., 
1865,  she  arrived  at  Melbourne,  where  she  was  permitted 
to  repair  and  to  coal.  She  also  at  the  same  place  enlistcil 
a  largo  number  of  men,  augmenting  her  crow  by  forfy-fivo 
new  enlistments.  This  was  done  so  openly  that  it  was  tho 
common  talk  of  the  town,  and  was  freely  commented  upon 
by  the  local  papers.  The  tribunal  of  arbitration  decided 
that  the  colonial  authorities  did  not  exercise  due  diligence 
in  preventing  these  enlistments.  Leaving  Melbourne,  she 
proceeded  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  there,  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  U.  S.  cruisers,  she  made  groat  havoc  among  the 
American  whaling  ships.  This  was  continued  for  several 
months  after  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy. 
She  finally  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  Nov.,  1865, 
and  was  surrendered  to  the  British  government,  and  by  it 
delivered  over  to  the  U.  S. 

A  diplomatic  correspondence  arose  at  once  from  the  fore- 
going events.  We  can  only  state  in  the  briefest  manner 
the  points  which  were  urged  by  either  side.  It  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  protracted  negotiations 
growing  out  of  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States  as 
belligerents  by  the  queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  on 
the  I.'ith  of  May,  1861,  had  no  necessary  couueciion  with 
the  Alabama  claims.  Although  the  two  alleged  causes  of 
complaint  were  often  mingleil,  and  perhaps  deemed  insepa- 
rable, in  the  jtopular  opinion  of  Americans,  yet  they  were 
entirely  distinct,  and  were  finally  and  definitively  held  to 
be  so  by  the  treaty  of  Washington.  During  the  war  tho 
immediate  object  of  all  communications  made  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  was  to  induce  the  British  government  to  inter- 
fere and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Confederate  cruisers;  the 
remote  object  of  the  same  commimications,  and  the  sole 
purpose  of  those  made  after  the  war,  was  to  present  and 
urge  a  demand  for  compensation. 

Mr.  Secretary  Seward  and  Mr.  Adams  placed  themselves 
upon  the  fundamental  position  that  a  neutral  nation  is 
bound  by  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  international 
law,  independent  of  any  mere  municipal  regulations,  to  use 
all  the  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  its  territory  from 
being  made  the  base  of  military  operations  by  one  belligerent 
against  the  other.  To  this  it  was  added  that  if  further  legis- 
lation was  necessary  to  enable  the  authorities  to  carry  out 
their  international  duties,  it  was  always  within  the  power 
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of  the  Parliament  to  enact  the  needed  statute,  and  that  an 
international  obligation  therefore  rested  upon  that  body  to 
pass  the  act.  The  British  government  touk  issue  with  all 
tht'so  propositions ;  they  denied  all  international  duty  an- 
tecedent to  or  beyond  the  existing  statute;  this  statute, 
they  claimed,  was  the  limit  of  their  power  and  responsi- 
bility. The  statute  referred  to,  known  as  the  Foreign  En- 
listment act,  was  passed  in  1819.  In  substance  it  provides 
"that  if  any  person  within  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom shall  .  .  .  efjuip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm"  any  vessel, 
or  attempt  to  equip,  etc.  any  vessel,  or  procure  any  vessel 
to  bo  equipped,  etc.,  or  knowingly  aiii  in  equipping,  etc. 
any  vos!»el.  with  intent  th;it  it  may  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  one  belligerent,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  bo  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  the  vessel,  with  its 
arms,  etc.,  shall  bo  forfeited.  Lord  Russell  refused  to  go 
beyond  this  statute,  and  declared  that  the  executive  as  such 
could  not  act.  and  that  all  jiroceedings  under  it  must  bo 
judicial.  To  this  end  ho  demanded  from  Mr.  Adams  such 
preliminary  technical  proofs  as  would  warrant  a  conviction 
by  tho  cnurts.  There  was  thus  thrown  upon  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Dudley  tho  duty  of  acting  as  puUco  agents  and 
detectives  for  the  British  government  in  obtaining  the  evi- 
dence which  the  local  officials  did  not  busy  themselves  with 
discovering.  At  last,  a  construction  was  given  to  this  statute 
by  the  English  courts  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  which, 
upon  tho  theory  before  urged  by  hord  Russell,  rendered  tho 
British  government  powerless.  Like  the  Florida  and  the 
Alabama,  she  was  constructcdfor  the  Confederates,  in  every 
respect  a  man-of-war  ready  for  action,  except  that  her  guns 
and  ammunition  were  not  on  board.  She  was  proceeded 
against  under  the  statute,  which  makes  it  the  olicnce  "to 
equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm  any  vessel."  The  judge  at  the 
trial  held  that  euch  one  of  these  words  means  the  same 
thing,  and,  as  the  Alexandra  was  not  actually  armed  in  a 
British  port,  the  law  was  not  violated.  This  ruling  was 
sustained  on  appeal  by  the  higher  court.  As  the  govern- 
ment had  denied  all  international  obligation,  so  this  decis- 
ion removed  all  municipal  <Iuty  to  interfere  with  the  o|)er- 
ations  of  the  Confederate  agents.  Such  was  the  course  of 
tho  negotiations  during  the  war. 

In  tho  year  IS08  a  change  in  the  sentiments  of  British 
statesmen  was  apparent,  and  it  was  conceded  that  the  mat- 
ter was  one  for  amicable  adjustment.  Under  tho  influence 
of  these  opinions  a  convention  was  signed  on  tho  14th  of 
Jan.,  1869,  by  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  American  min- 
ister, and  Lord  Clarendon,  the  British  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  It  provided  that  "all  claims  upon  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  upon  the  government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  all  claims  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  upon  the  government  of 
the  U.  S.,"  arising  since  Feb.  8,  1853,  shall  be  referred  to 
commissioners  or  arbitrators  to  be  settled.  This  treaty  was 
rejected  by  the  U.  S.  Senate,  receiving  but  one  vote  in  its 
favor.  The  reasons  for  this  action  were  many:  the  most 
important  were,  that  the  treaty  was  ex])ressly  limited  to 
claims  of  individual  citizens,  and  ignored  the  existence  of 
any  on  the  jiart  of  the  U,  S.  as  a  naiion,  and  that  it  pro- 
viilf'd  for  the  payment  of  claims  against  the  U.  S. 

The  long  negotiations  were  ended  by  the  treaty  of  AVash- 
ington.  The  operative  clause  in  this  treaty  is  found  in  Art. 
I.,  which  after  reciting  the  "  differences  existing,"  as  quoted 
before,  proceeds:  *'Now,  in  order  to  remove  and  adjust  all 
complaints  and  claims  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  speedy  settlement  of  such  claims,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree  that  all  the  said  claims  growing  out 
nf  acts  committed  by  the  aforesaid  vessels,  and  generically 
known  as  tho  Alabama  claims,  shall  bo  referred  to  a  tribu- 
nal of  arbitration,"  etc.  This  lunguago  is  broad  and  without 
limit.  A  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Secretary  Fish  and  Sir  Edwanl  Thornton,  the  British  min- 
ister to  the  U.  S.,  in  Jan.,  IS71,  preliminary  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty,  in  which  Mr.  Fish  wrote,  Jan.  ."iOth,  that 
"the  removal  of  the  differences  which  arose  during  the  re- 
bellion, ami  which  have  existed  since,  growing  out  of  tho 
acts  committed  by  tho  several  vessels  which  have  given  rise 
to  tho  claims  generically  known  as  the  Alabacna  claims,  will 
also  bo  essential  to  tho  restoration  of  <M)rdiaI  relati<ms." 
To  this  suggestion  Sir  Edward  Thornton  acceded,  and  a 
joint  high  commission  was  ngreed  upon  to  negotiate  tho 
treaty.  It  will  be  noticed  that  (he  language  of  Mr.  Fish's 
note  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  tlie  first  article  of  the 
treaty.  The  high  commission  consisted,  on  the  part  of  tho 
U.  S.,  of  Hamilton  Fish,  tho  secretary  of  state,  llobert  C. 
Sehenck,  tho  American  minister  to  (Jreat  Britain,  Samuel 
Nelson,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supremo  Court,  Ebenezcr 
U.  Hoar,  and  (ieorge  II.  Williiims;  and  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  of  Earl  de  (Iroy  and  Kipon,  president  of  tho 
queen's  council.  Sir  Strafford  N'orthcote.  M.  P.,  Sir  Eilward 
Thornton,  Sir  John  Ma(ulonald,  and  Professor  Mmitaguo 
liernanl.     They  completed  the  treaty  of  Washington  on 


the  8th  of  May,  1871.  In  the  deliberations  the  U.  S.  com- 
missioners claimed  compensation  for  "direvt  losses"  in  the 
destruction  of  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  in  national  expend- 
iture in  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  and  for 
"  int/inrt  uijnvii"  in  the  transfer  of  American  shipping  to 
the  British  flag,  in  the  enhanced  rates  of  insurance,  in  the 
])rolongation  of  tho  war,  and  in  the  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  war;  they  proposed  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  a 
lump  sum,  to  be  agreed  upon,  for  all  these  claims.  The 
British  commissioners  in  answer  proposed  arbitration.  The 
American  commissioners  would  not  agree  to  arbitration 
"unless  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  arbitrators 
were  first  agreed  upon."  Finally,  the  latter  suggestion  was 
accepted  ;  arbitratitm  was  adopted,  and  the  rules  which 
should  govern  the  arbitrators  were  agreed  upon.  Articles 
I.  to  XI.  of  the  treaty  relate  to  tho  Alabama  claims.  The 
first  describes,  as  has  been  shown,  the  matters  submitted  for 
decision;  the  others  describe  the  constitution  of  the  tri- 
bunal, its  procedure,  and  the  form  of  its  decision.  The 
seventh  contains  the  important  three  rules,  as  follows: 

First.  That  a  neutral  government  is  bound,  first,  to  use 
due  diligence  to  (irevcnt  tho  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equip- 
ping, within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has 
reason  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war 
against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction 
of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above, 
such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted  in  whole  or  in 
part  within  such  jurisdiction  to  warlike  use.  S'-roudly. 
Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of 
its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against 
tho  other,  or  for  tho  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmenta- 
tion of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of 
men.  Thirdbj.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports 
or  waters,  and  as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligafimis  and 
duties;  it  being  a  condition  of  this  undertaking  that  these 
obligations  should  in  future  be  held  to  be  binding  inter- 
nationally between  the  two  countries. 

These  rules  Great  Britain  denies  to  have  been  p.arts  of 
the  international  law  when  ttrc  acts  complained  of  were 
done,  but  for  reasons  of  comity  only  consents  that  they 
retroact  and  apjdy  to  those  acts,  and  be  made  the  basis  of 
decision.  The  article  concludes  as  follows:  "The  high 
contracting  parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  between 
themselves  in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  other  maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to 
them."  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  the  following  persons 
constituted  the  tribunal  of  arbitration:  Count  Edward 
Sclopis,  named  by  the  king  of  Italy;  Mr.  Jacob  Staempfli, 
named  by  the  president  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  ;  Vis- 
count d'ltajuba,  named  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil;  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  named  by  the  President  of  the 
U.  S. ;  and  Sir  Alexander  E.  Cockburn,  named  by  tho  queen 
of  Great  Britain.  Each  sovereign  litigant  was  to  present 
its  claim  to  the  tribunal  in  the  form  ot  a  printed  "case," 
and  subsequently  in  an  answer  termed  a  "counter-case." 
Each  ease  was  to  contain  the  facts  and  arguments  relied 
upon  by  the  party,  and  the  counter-case  was  to  be  a  reply 
to  the  case  of  the  adversary.  The  American  case  was  sepa- 
rated into  six  parts;  it  gave  a  minute  history  of  the  acts 
of  the  British  government  towards  the  U.  S.  during  tho 
rebellion,  and  of  the  fitting  out  and  subsequent  ojierations 
of  each  Confederate  cruiser;  and  discussed  the  questions  of 
international  law  involved  in  the  controversy,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  demand  of  the  compensation  to  be  awarded. 
The  British  ease  was  separated  into  ten  i)arts,  and  covers  a 
similar  ground  to  the  American  case,  though  from  a  difter- 
ent  point  of  view.  Both  were  supjilemented  by  many  vol- 
umes of  evidence.  Two  very  distinct  questions  arose  upon 
these  papers:  (1)  What  matters  were  submitted  by  tho 
treaty  to  the  arbitrators?  and  (2)  By  what  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  law  were  the  arl)itrators  to  be  guided  in  deciding 
the  matters  submitted  to  it?  The  consideration  of  the  first 
and  preliminary  one  of  these  questions  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
troversy which  for  a  while  threatened  (o  interrupt  tho 
whole  scheme  of  arbitration.  In  Part  VI.  of  the  American 
case  the  U.  8.  jiresented  tho  items  of  danmge  to  which  it 
claimed  to  be  entitled.  Quoting  the  languiige  used  by  the 
American  high  commissioners,  the  ease  described  claims 
for  "direct"  losses  or  damages,  and  other  claims  lor 
"  indirect "  losses.  Tho  "  direct  "  were  saitl  to  inelude 
"losses  growing  out  of  the  destruction  of  vessels  and  tluir 
cargoes  by  the  insurgent  cruisers,  and  tho  national  expend- 
itures in  ])ur8uit  of  those  cruisers."  The  "indirect"  were 
said  to  embrace  "tho  loss  in  the  transfer  of  the  American 
commercial  marine  to  the  British  flag,"  "the  enhanced  pay- 
ments of  insurance,"  "  the  prolongation  of  tho  war."  and 
tho  "  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  war."  The  presentation  of 
these  so-called  indirect  claims  caused  a  great  opjiosition  in 
England.    The  government  denied  that  they  were  included. 
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or  inteniied  to  be  included,  in  Ihe  terras  of  the  treaty.  Fresh 
negotiations  were  opened:  a  pupplcmcntiil  treaty  vras  pro- 
pusod;  the  controvirsy  was  coiitinucd  after  the  meeting  of 
the  tribunal,  and  fur  a  while  it  seemed  ijossiblo  that  the 
whole  proceeJiug  WKuld  be  a  failure.  The  liritish  agent 
asked  for  an  aiijournment  uf  the  tribunal  for  eight  months, 
to  allow  formal  uegotiaiious.  Finally,  on  the  iVIth  of  June, 
Count  ScUipis,  jirrsidiut  uf  the  tribunal,  aunuunccd  that 
the  arbitratnrs.  without  deciding  the  question  whether  thuso 
Haims  were  included  in  the  treaty,  "  had  arrived,  coUeet- 
ivelv  and  individually,  at  the  conclusion  that  thescclaims  do 
not  constitute,  upon  the  principles  of  international  hiw  ap- 
plicablo  to  such  cases,  good  fuuTidation  for  an  award  of 
compensation  or  computation  of  damages  between  na- 
tions." The  difficulty  was  then  coded  and  the  arbitration 
went  on. 

The  argument  upon  the  merits  which  was  presented  by 
the  litigant  nations  to  this  high  tribunal  was  most  able  and 
exhaustive.  There  is  not  space  to  present  it  even  in  the 
briefest  uutliue.  It  turned  mainly  upon  the  true  meaning 
uf  the  phnii^e  "  duo  diligence  "  used  in  the  three  rules.  The 
counsel  on  the  part  of  tJreat  Britain  was  Sir  iloundell 
Palmer,  then  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Knglish  bar, 
and  afterwards  made  lord  high  chancellor  with  the  title  of 
Lord  r-'elburne.  The  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  were 
William  M.  Evarts  and  Caleb  Cushing.  The  final  decision 
of  the  tribunal  was  announced  Sept.  II.  The  arbitrators 
decided  unauiniuusly  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  in  respect 
oftheCleorgia.  Sumpter,  Nashville,  Tallahassee,  and  Chicka- 
raauga,  and  similarly  in  respect  of  the  Retribution,  by  a 
vote  of  three  to  two.  They  all  decided  (Sir  Alo.xander 
Cookburn  for  reasons  peculiar  to  himself)  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  liable  for  the  original  fitting  out  and  escape  uf  the 
Alabama,  and  for  her  subsequent  free  admission  into  British 
ports.  The  s.arae  conclusion  was  reached  in  respect  to  the 
Florida,  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  alone  dissenting.  The 
ruling  as  to  these  vessels  applied  also  to  their  tenilers.  The 
tribunal  wius  unanimous  that  no  liability  arose  in  respect  of 
theShenan<ioab  prior  to  her  arrival  at  Melbourne  ;  but  three 
of  the  arbitrators,  Count  Sclopis.  Mr.  Staemptii,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  held  that  the  colonial  authorities  failed  to  exercise 
due  diligence  to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  men  at  that  port, 
and  that  Great  Britain  was  liable  for  cajitures  made  after 
her  departure  thence.  The  tribunal,  in  making  their  award, 
formulated  and  announced  the  following  general  principles, 
a  portion  of  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  decision, 
while  a  portion  apply  only  to  the  estimate  of  the  quantum 
of  damages:  "  Due  diligence  should  be  exercised  by  neu- 
tral governments  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  tu  which 
either  one  of  the  belligerents  m.iy  be  exposed  by  failure  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  ]»art."  The 
effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality,  as  committed  by  the 
Alabama  and  other  such  cruisers,  were  not  done  away  with 
by  a  commission  subsequently  issued  by  the  Confederate 
government.  "The  government  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
justify  itself  for  its  failure  in  due  diligence  on  the  plea  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  legal  means  of  action  which  it  pos- 
sessed." The  claim  of  the  l*.  S.  for  the  national  cost  of 
pursuing  the  Confederate  cruisers  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  general  expenses  of  the  war,  and  is  therefore  an 
indirect  loss  which  cionot  be  allowed.  Prospective  injuries 
to  shippers  and  ship-owners,  such  as  loss  of  future  j)rofits, 
are  equally  uncertain  and  indirect.  All  double  claims  for 
the  same  losses  are  rejected,  but  interest  is  allowed.  Vpon 
these  principles  the  tribunal  awarded,  for  actual  losses  of 
ships  and  cargoes  and  interest,  the  sum  of  $16,500,000.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  tribunal  wholly  overruled  the  position 
maintained  by  Great  Britain  from  the  beginning,  that  its 
statute  was  the  sole  criterion  of  its  power  and  duty.  In 
like  manner  the  tribunal  brushed  away  all  claims  by  the 
U.  S.  for  indirect  and  national  losses,  and  strictly  confined 
its  judgment  to  the  compensation  of  .American  private  citi- 
zens for  losses  of  ships,  cargoes,  freight,  and  wages. 

J.  N.  PUUEKOY. 

Alabama  Indians^  a  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
tribe  of  that  name,  rcsiiic  in  Polk  co.,  Tex.  They  are  under 
the  care  of  the  State,  but  are  also  assisted  by  Ihe  general 
government.  They  are  peaceable  and  quite  industrious. 
They  use  the  English  language,  but  no  woman  is  allowed 
to  speak  to  a  stranger.  They  retain  the  dress  and  many 
of  the  peculiar  habits  t>f  the  aborigines,  but  the  women  arc 
clothed  somewhat  like  their  white  neighbors.  The  people 
are  remarkably  tall,  strong,  and  well  formed.  They  num- 
ber about  200.     Their  language  was  of  the  Creek  family. 

Alabas'tcr  [Lat.  nlnhaMtri'tm  and  nhthnH'tcr  ;  (Jr. 
oAo^oun-pof],  a  name  ap]died  to  two  kinds  of  white  mineral 
substances  which  are  .-similar  in  appearance,  but  different  in 
composition.  The  alabaster  proper  is  a  fine-grained  variety 
of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime:  the  finest  quality  of  this 
is  found  near  Volterra,  in  Tuscany  ;  the  other  is  a  crystal- 


line carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  harder  than  the  first.     Both 
are  manufactured  into  ornaments. 

Alabaster^  a  post-township  of  Iosco  co.,  Mich.     Pop. 

Alabaster  Box,  or  Alabas'trum,  a  vessel  for  con- 
taining precious  perfumes,  used  l>y  the  ancients  in  various 
countries.  They  were  made  cunimouly  of  onyx-alabaster, 
but  other  materials  were  used.  AVhen  the  woman  broke  the 
''  alabaster  box  of  ointment"  to  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  prob:iide  that  she  had  a  ves- 
sel with  a  long  tapering  neck,  which  was  sealed,  and  that 
she  broke  off  the  neck  to  get  at  the  perfume.  Alabastra 
of  this  form  were  not  unfrcqucnt. 

Alabaster  Cave,  in  Placer  co.,  Cal..  is  a  remarkable 
cavern  S  miles  S.  E.  of  Auburn,  and  1  mile  from  the 
North  Fork  of  the  .American  Uivcr.  This  cave  contains 
beautiful  chambers  incrusted  with  alabaster  of  various 
tints.     It  also  contains  a  lake  of  undetermined  extent. 

Alach'ua,  a  county  in  the  X.  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  Area,  about  lllOO  square  miles.  It  is  boundetl 
on  the  X.  by  the  Santa  Fe  River,  on  the  W.  by  the  Suwa- 
nee.  The  surface  is  rolling  or  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile.  Sea-island  cotton,  grain,  wool,  molasses,  and 
sugar  arc  produced.  Bog-iron  ore  has  been  found.  It  is 
intersected  bv  the  Florida  R.  R.  Capital,  Gainesville.  Pop. 
17,.'i2S. 

Alajgo'as,  n  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  is  between 
9°  anrl  H)°  S.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  and  W.  by  Per- 
nambuco,  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ser- 
gipeand  the  river  San  Francisco.  Area,  ly,.'JOO  square  mites. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous  ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys 
and  lowlands  is  fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  sugar,  maize, 
etc.  Capital,  Maceio.  Pop.  of  the  province  in  1867,  esti- 
mated at  oOO.dUO,  of  whom  oO,000  were  slaves. 

Alagnas  [Port,  "the  lakes"],  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Lake  Muysuaba.  was 
until  is;iy  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  and  important  city,  bur  since  the  change  of  the  scat 
of  government  it  has  declined  very  much.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  tobacco.     Pop.  about  4I)IH>. 

Alagon',  a  river  of  Spain,  enters  the  Tagus  about  2 
miles  X.  E.  of  Alcantara.     Length,  about  120  miles.     It  is 
noted  for  its  fine  trout  and  other  fish. 
j       Alaicdon,  a  township  of    Ingham  co..   Mich.     Pop, 

1200. 
j  Alain  de  Iiillc  [Lat.  A/a'jiiis  de  /h'«i(/(>],  a  French 
I  philosopher  and  ecclesiastic,  surnamcd  tmk  Cmveksal 
i  DocTon.  lie  was  born  in  lll-i.  lie  wrote  many  works  in 
1  prose  and  verse,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
I  his  time.     Died  about  1200. 

Alais  (anc.  Ah' sin),  a  town  of  Southern  France,  in 
i  Gard,  on  the  Gardon,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevenncs,  '.M 
j  miles  by  rail  X.  W,  of  Ximes,  with  which  it  is  connected 
!  by  a  railway.  It  is  in  a  productive  coal-field,  and  has 
'  several  manufactories,  a  college,  and  a  school  of  mines. 
!  Pop.  in  18tJfi,  19,9t;-l. 

I       Aramancc',  a  county  in  the  central  part   of  Xorth 

Carolina.     Area,  about  oOO   square    miles.       Is  drained  by 

I  Haw  River  and  Alamance  Creek.     The  surface  is  uudulat- 

'  ing.  the  soil  productive.     Very  valuable   iron  ore  abounds. 

Grain,  tobacco,  and  woo!  are  raised.    It  is  intersected  by 

the  North  Carolina  R.  R.    Capital,  Graham.    Pop.  11,874. 

I       Alame'da,  a  county  in  the  W.  part  of  California.  Area, 
820  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  San  Fran- 

}  eisco  Bay,  and  drained  by  Alameda  and  Calaveras  creeks. 

i  The  surface  in  the  E.  part  is  mountainous,  being  occupied 

I  by   the  Coast  Range;  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  fertile. 

\  There  are  numerous  warm  mineral  sjjrings.     Cattle,  grain, 

i  and   wool  arc  produced,  and  saddlery,  harness,  and  mc- 

j  tallic  wares  are  manufactured.    Capital,  San  Leandro.  Pop. 

I  24,2;!7. 

!       Alameda,  a  post-township  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal,      It 
has  a  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  lo57. 

Aramo,  a  post-township  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1148. 

Alamo,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Crockett  co.,  Tenn. 
Al'amo,  The  [nfnmo  is  the  Sp.  for  ** poplar"  tree],  a 
celebrated  fort  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  A  small  body  of 
Texans.  mostly  from  the  V.  S.,  here  bravely  resisted  a 
Mexican  force  of  ten  times  their  number  from  Feb.  11  to 
Mar.  5,  IS.'ifi,  and  nearly  all  perished  rather  than  surrender 
to  a  foe  whom  they  despised.  The  six  who  finally  sur- 
rendered were  murdered  by  the  Mexicans;  Travis,  Croc- 
kett, and  Bowie  were  here  killed.  In  consequence  of  this 
heroic  defence.  Alamo  is  styled  the  ''  Thermopylae  of  Amer- 
ica,"     '•  Remember  the  Alamo !"  became  the  war-cry  of 

.  the  Texans  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
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A'lanios,  Los,  a  town  of  Mexico,  province  of  Sonora, 
110  miles  N.  AV.  ul'  Ciiiulna,  hns  rich  silver-mines  iu  the 
vicinit-y.     Pojt.  iu  l.SOO,  abuut  OUOCI. 

A'land  Islands,  or  O'land,  a  numerous  group  of 
small  islauild  iu  the  S.  piirt  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  near 
the  Ualtic,,  helonj^  to  the  j|;r:inil-duchy  of  Finlan<l,  govern- 
ment of  Alio.  Aliout  eighty  of  them  are  inhahited.  Pop. 
about  1J,0UI).  Tlicy  were  ceded  to  Russia  by  Sweden  in 
18l)y.  The  Uussiaa  fortidcations  here  were  destroyed  by 
the  English  aud  French  troops  in  1^54,  auri  by  a  sc])arate 
convention  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  Paris^f  April,  ISJO)  the 
emperor  of  Kussia  agreed  *'  that  the  Aland  Isles  should 
not  be  fortified,"  etc. 

Alangia'cerc  [from  Alnn'glum^  one  of  its  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  plants  closely  allied  to  the  Myrtaeetc.  It 
consists  of  Indian  species  having  aromatic  roots  and  eat- 
able fruit.  Their  long,  strajt-ahaped  petals  afford  ono  of 
the  principal  distinctions  between  them  and  the  true 
myrtles. 

Ala'ni,  an  ancient  warlike  tribe  of  unknown  origin, 
who  made  incursions  into  tlic  Roman  empire  as  allies  of 
tlie  Guths  and  Vaudals.  They  invaded  Asia  Minor  in  the 
reign  of  Aurelian,  ami  co-operated  with  the  Vandals  iu  the 
invasion  of  Gaul  in  -100  A.  1). 

Alapayevsk,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  tho  government  of 
Perm,  liOl)  miles  E.  of  Perm.  It  has  largo  iron-works.  Pop, 
in  1867,  5147. 

Alarcon'  y  Mendo'za,  de  {Don  Juax  Ruiz),  an 
eminent  Spanish  poet  aud  dramatist,  born  in  Mexico  about 
IS'JO.  Ho  became  a  resident  of  Spain  in  1G22,  after  which 
he  obtained  the  ofiice  of  reporter  of  the  royal  council  of  (ho 
Indies.  A  v<)lunie  of  his  tlramas  was  published  in  1028. 
Among  his  works,  which  present  a  faithful  dclinealion  of 
Spanish  manners,  and  are  commended  for  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, are  *•  Las  Paredes  Oyen"  {**  Walls  have  Ears")  and 
"La  Verdad  Sospcchosa"  ("Suspicious  Truth"),  which 
Corneillo  imitated  in  his  '*  Menteur."     Died  in  1639. 

Al''aric  [Lat.  AUiri'vnii],  a  celebrated  conqueror,  a  Vis- 
igoth, was  born  about  .T-'O  A.  D.  Soon  after  tho  accession 
of  Arcadius  as  emperor  of  the  East,  Alarie  invaded  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  other  provinces,  in  SUo  A.  D.  He  took 
Athens  and  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  from  which  ho  was 
driven  out  by  Stilicho.  Hostilities  were  then  suspended  by 
a  treaty,  and  Arcadius  appointed  Alarie  governor  of  lUyria 
in;VJ6.  Ho  invaded  Northern  Italy  in  402,  but  was  defeated 
byStilicho  at  Pollcntia  and  Verona.  Stilicho  having  been 
killed  in  408,  Alarie  renewed  tho  invasion  of  Italy,  which 
tho  emperor  Ilouorius  was  unable  to  defend.  Tho  army  of 
the  Visigoths  invested  Rome,  then  tho  richest  and  most  im- 
portant city  iu  tho  world,  but  they  were  induced  to  retire 
by  the  payment  of  5000  pounds  of  gold  and  uO,UOO  pounds 
of  silver.  After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  negotiate.  Honorius 
rejected  tho  terms  of  Alarie,  who  in  410  took  Rome,  and 
permitted  his  soldiers  to  i)illage  it  for  six  days.  lie  was 
marching  to  Sicily  when  he  died  at  Cosenza,  in  410  A.  D. 
(See  SiMONis,  'Mvritischo  Untersuehungeu  iiber  die  Ges- 
chiehto  Alarich's,"  1S5S.) 

Alarie  II.,  king  of  tho  Visigoths, 
began  to  reign  in  484  A.  D.,  at  the 
death  of  hisi'alher  Kurie.  His  domin- 
ions included  jtarls  <»f  Spain  and  of 
Gaul.  He  was  killed  in  battle  by  the 
hand  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  in 
607. 

A  Las'co,  Alas'co,  or  Alas'ko 
(John),  a  Polish  i'rotestant.  burn  in 
IIOU,  became  Catholic  bishop  of  Ves- 
prim  in  1 J29.  Ho  was  afterwards  con- 
verted, went  to  Loudon,  preached  there 
a  few  years,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  in  Ijj.'i,  he  retireil  for 
safety  to  <ierniany.  He  wrote  several 
theological  works.    Died  Jan.  13,  1;>60. 

Ala  Sliehr  (the  ancient  PhiladeU 
phln,  founded  aliout  21)0  R.  C.  by  At- 
tains Pliilaileli)hus),  a  walled  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  X.  K.  base  of  Mount 
Tuiolus,  IKJ  miles  K.  of  Smyrna.  Here 
are  five  Christian  churches  and  nu- 
merous ancient  ruins.  Pop.  about 
L'j.OOO. 

Alas'ka,  or  Alias'ka,  a  Terri- 
tory forniing  the  N.  W .  part  of  North 

America,  is  JKiunded  (di  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on 
the  K.  by  Rritish  America,  on  the  S.  by  the  Pncitie  Ocean, 
and  on  the  W.  by  flie  Paeitie  Ocean,  or  Sea  of  Kamtchatka, 
and  liehring's  Strait,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Asia. 
It  lies  lietween  la(.  U\'^  40'  ami  "1°  T.V  N..  and  between 
!ou.  141°  and  168°  W.  (except  a  narrow  strip  S.  of  Mount 


St.  Elias).  Area,  580,107  square  miles.  Tho  most  north- 
ern extremity  is  called  Point  Barrow.  The  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  which  is  about  350  miles  long  and  25  miles  in 
average  width,  extends  south-westwarcl  into  the  Pacilic. 
The  south-eastern  part  of  Alaska  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of 
land  extending  along  the  sea-coast  from  Mount  St.  Ellas  to 
the  parallel  of  54°  40'  N.,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  a 
mountain-ridge  which  is  parallel  to  the  Pacific.  This  strip 
is  only  about  thirty-three  miles  wide.  This  territory,  which 
inelu<los  a  great  number  of  large  and  small  islands  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  Behring's  Strait,  was  formerly  called  Russian 
America.  It  was  purchased  by  tho  U.  S.  from  Russia  in 
1867  for  $7,200,000. 

Tho  surface  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  is  moun- 
tainous, but  tho  northern  coast  on  tho  Arctic  Ocean  is  flat. 
The  principal  rivers  are — the  Colvillc,  which  flows  north- 
ward into  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  the  Kooskovime,  which  flows 
south-westward,  and  after  a  course  of  about  300  miles  enters 
tho  Kamtchatka  Sea;  and  the  Yukon  (or  Kwichpak),  which 
traverses  the  central  part  of  Alaska  iind  falls  into  Norton 
Sound.  The  length  of  the  Yukon  (or  Youkon)  is  estimated 
by  some  writers  at  2000  miles. 

The  climate  is  humid,  and  less  severe  than  that  on  tho 
Atlantic  coast  in  a  corresponding  latitude.  The  mean  an- 
nual tcrajjerature  at  Sitka  is  about  42°,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  mercury  seldom  falls  below  zero  at  Kodiak.  The  high- 
est mountain-peak  is  Mount  St.  Ellas,  whieh  is  a  volcano  ; 
its  height  is  estimated  at  nearly  1^<,0110  feet.  Mount  Fair- 
weather  is  of  nearly  equal  height,  aud  there  are  several  other 
volcanoes. 

The  parts  of  Alaska  which  are  near  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
mostly  covered  with  forests  of  spruce,  cedar,  fir,  etc.,  which 
grow  to  a  great  size.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  these  trees 
attain  a  height  of  200  feet  or  more.  Here  occurs  a  species 
of  Ciipreanns,  called  yellow  cedar,  which  is  an  excellent  tim- 
ber for  shipbuilding.  The  value  of  this  region  consists 
chiefly  in  its  fisheries,  timber,  and  furs,  and  jierliaps  in  its 
coal,  the  value  of  which  is  not  determined.  The  coal  is  of 
tertiary  origin.  Among  the  fishes  that  abound  here  are  tho 
salmon  and  the  cod.  The  majority  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants arc  Esquimaux.  The  principal  wild  animals  are  the 
elk,  deer,  bear,  and  seal.  In  the  scssi<in  of  1872  Congress 
annexed  this  territory  to  ^Vashiugton  Territory  as  a  coun- 
ty for  judicial  purposes  only.  (See  F.  Whvmper,  ''Travels 
and  Adventures  in  Alaska,"  1869;  and  Dall,  ''Alaska  and 
its  Resources,"  1870.)  Pop.  of  Alaska  in  1S70,  29,097 
(whites  and  half-breeds),  besides  about  65,000  Indians. 
Revised  by  L.  P.  Brolkett. 

Ala'tri,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  45 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Rome.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Here 
are  some  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  cyclopean  or  poly- 
gonal walls  in  Italy.     Pop.  11,370. 

Alatyr',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Sim- 
birsk, at  the  junction  of  the  Alatyr  and  Soora  Rivers,  70 
miles  N.  W.  of  Simbirsk.     Pop.  in"  1867,  8085. 

Alau'da,  a  genus  of  passerine  birds  which  includes  the 
skylark  [Alan' da  arven'sh),  after  the  nightingale  the  most 


AUiuda  cristtifa:  the  Crested  Lark. 


celebrated  song-bird  of  Europe.  The  flesh  of  tho  skylark 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  traps  and  nets  of  many  kinds 
are  employed  for  its  capture.  Its  food  consists  of  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects,  worms,  spiders,  and  grubs  of 
v.arious  kinds.  The  beautiful  Altnttln  rritii<tt>t,  or  crested 
lark,  is  one  of   the  most  common   birds  of   Europe  and 
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A  LAV  A— ALBANY. 


Northern  Africa.    For  other  speoies  of  this  interesting 
genus.  9CC  Lahk. 

Al'nva,  one  of  the  linsqiic  Provinces  in  Spain,  is 
boumloil  iiu  the  X.  by  liiscay  nnd  Uuipuzcoa,  on  the  E. 
by  Navarre,  on  the  S.  by  l.ogrofio.  and  on  the  W.  by 
Burgo9.  Area.  1205  square  miles.  The  country  is  moun- 
tninous,  but  fertile,  especially  along  the  shores  of  the  Kliro. 
The  chief  products  are  fruit,  ivinc.  grain,  and  hemp.  Here 
are  also  several  mineral  springs,  t'hief  town,  Vitoria.  I'op. 
in  I  Stir,  102,494. 

.\lb,  or  Albc  [Lnt.  al'ba,  from  nl'biit, "  white  "],  a  long 
while  linen  vestment  worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholio  Church  while  they  arc  performing  the  service.  It 
sometimes  has  a  cross  embroidered  upon  the  breajst.  At  the 
end  of  the  tunio  and  around  the  wrists  are  ornaments 
called  ••  apparels." 

Alb  (cillcd  a.\so  the  Swnbian  Alps),  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  extends  about  70  miles,  and  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Danube  an<l  the  Neckar,  and  is 
mostly  comprised  in  Wiirtemberg.  The  average  height  of 
this  range  is  nearly  22*10  feet.  Some  remarkable  caverns 
occur  in  the  limestone  formation  of  this  chain. 

Alba,  Dike  op.     See  Ai,va. 

Al'ba  (the  ancient  Al'ha  I'ompc'la).  a  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Cunco,  on  the  Tdnaro.  ;iO  miles  S.  K.  of  Turin. 
Wine,  silk,  grain,  and  oil  arc  the  staple  productions  of  the 
district,  in  which  arc  also  quarries  of  marble  and  rock-salt. 
Pop.  of  the  town  in  ISOl,  ();t(J7. 

Alba,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  111.     Pop.  295. 

Albace'te,  a  province  of  .Spain,  comprises  the  N.  part 
of  the  kiugilom  of  Murcia  nnd  a  portion  of  Kew  Castile. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cuenca,  on  the  E.  by  Valencia, 
on  the  f!.  by  Murcia,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Ciudad  Real.  Area, 
5972  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  W.  by  the 
Sierra  de  .Vlcaraz,  and  the  surtaee  is  divcrsilicd  by  moun- 
tains, hills,  and  fertile  valleys.  It  is  drained  by  the  river 
Segura,  which  rises  within  its  limits.  Among  its  staple 
products  are  grain,  wine,  tobacco,  oil,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Capital,  Albacelc.     Pop.  in  1S07,  221,444. 

Albacctc,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name.  172  miles  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Madrid.  It 
stands  on  a  fertile  plain,  has  manufactures  of  knives 
nnd  other  steel  goods,  and  considerable  trade.  Largo 
cattle-fairs  are  held  hero  in  September.  Pop.  in  IS80, 
17,088. 

Al'ba  IjOn'ga,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Lntium,  in  Italy, 
was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Ascanius,  the  son 
of  .Eneas,  several  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
It  was  situated  near  the  Alban  Lake,  about  16  miles  S.  E. 
from  Rome.     Its  remains  have  been  discovered. 

Al'ban  [Lat.  Alhii'iimi],  Saint,  tho  first  person  who 
suffercii  martyrdom  in  England  for  the  Christian  religion. 
His  death  occurred  about  2Sti  \.  D. 

Albaiien'sps  [from  Allm,  a  town  of  Piedmont],  that 
division  of  the  Catharists  who  believed  in  absolute  dualism. 
They  taught  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  Evil  Spirit. 
(See  Cathari.) 

Alba'ni  (.Xlessaxdro),  an  Italian  cardinal,  a  nephew 
of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  was  born  at  tTrbino  in  1IJU2.  Ho 
made  a  rich  and  celebrated  collection  of  statues  and  other 
works  of  art  at  Rome.     Died  in  1779. 

.4.lbani  {Frascksco),  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  horn 
at  Bologna  Mar.  17,  1578,  was  a  pupil  of  Denis  Calvart 
and  L.  Caracei.  He  excelled  in  painting  the  female  form 
and  rural  prospects.  Among  his  best  works  are  highly 
finished  oil  pictures  of  "  The  Toilet  of  Venus,"  "  Diana 
Bathing,"  and  "The  Four  Elements  or  Seasons."  His 
wife  and  children,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty, 
served  him  as  models  for  angels  and  cupids.  Died  Oct.  4, 
16fiO. 

Alba'nia,  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  comprising  the  modern 
Daghestan  and  Shirvan.  Its  inhabitants  were  often  de- 
feated, but  never  conquered,  by  Rome. 

Alba'nia  (called  Shkipcri  by  the  natives,  and  jlrna- 
ontlik  by  the  Turks),  the  south-western  part  of  European 
Turkey,  lies  between  lat.  39°  and  43°  X.,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  \V.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  Its  length  X. 
and  .S.  is  about  290  miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  40  to 
90  miles.  It  nearly  coincides  with  the  ancient  Epirus. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  being  occupied  with  nine 
ridges  that  arc  nearly  parallel.  The  highest  peaks  rise 
about  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Among  the  re- 
markable features  of  .Mbania  are  its  subterranean  rivers 
and  its  beautiful  lakes.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
wool,  horses,  timber,  and  maize.  The  Albanians  are  m<le 
and  warlike  mountaineers,  more  addicted  to  robbery  than 


industry.  They  are  probably  descended  from  the  ancient 
lllyrians  and  Epirotes.  Philologists  are  not  agreed  respect- 
ing the  affiliations  of  their  language,  which  has  several 
strongly  marked  dialects,  and  is  probably  Indo-European. 
The  inhabitants  are  often  called  ^Ininoot*  or  ArnutttiiA,  and 
Skipitiir.  Pop.  estimated  at  1,300,000.  Resides  these,  a 
large  number  of  Albanians  live  in  lireece  and  other  parts 
of  the  Levant. 

Albano,  a  lake  and  mountain  in  Italy,  about  14  miles 
S.  E.  of  Rome.  The  lake,  which  is  six  miles  in  circunifer- 
enee.  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  1000 
feet  deep  or  more.  The  lake  has  no  natural  outlet,  but  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  an  artificial  tunnel  cut  through 
tufaccous  r<iek.  This  tunnel  or  "  emissary  "  was  undertaken 
by  the  Romans  in  397  B.  C  It  is  one  of  the  most  reunirk- 
able  remains  of  ancient  Roman  engineering.  It  is  tiOOO 
feet  long.  .\lba  Longa  stood  on  the  N.  E.  margin.  From 
the  E.  shore  of  this  lake  rises  Mount  Albano  or  Monte 
C.ivo,  which  is  over  3000  feet  high,  and  eomman<ls  an  e«- 
lensive  and  magnificent  prospect.  On  its  summit  are  tho 
ruins  of  tho  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis. 

Alba'no  (anc.  Alh(i'»tim)^  a  city  of  Italy,  on  or  near 
Lake  Albano,  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  18  miles  by  rail  iS.  E. 
of  Rome.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Pompcy's  villa,  is  cele- 
brated for  beauty  of  scenery,  and  is  a  favorite  summer 
residence  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome.  Here  is  a 
museum  of  antiquities  and  a  large  convent.     Pop.  5200. 

ATbaiiy,  or  .\rbainn,  an  ancient  name  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  is  supposed  that  Albany,  or  Albion 
(see  Albion),  was  the  original  name  given  to  the  whole 
island  by  its  Celtic  inhabitants,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
restricted  to  the  north-western  part  of  Scotland,  when  the 
Celts  had  retired  from  the  other  parts  of  Britain.  The  title 
of  duke  of  Albany  was  given  to  the  second  sons  of  several 
kings  of  Scotland  and  England. 

Albany,  a  small  maritime  division  of  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  about  450  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town,  is  about 
65  miles  long  and  from  30  to  40  miles  wide.  It  is  traversed 
by  Great  Fish  River.  The  soil  produces  maize,  barley, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities.  Capital,  Urahnmstown. 
Pop.  in  1865,  16,264. 

Albany,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  New  York.  Area, 
482  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Hudson 
River,  and  on  the  X.  (partly)  by  the  Mohawk.  The  Xor- 
manskill  and  Catskill  creeks  afford  good  water-power  in 
this  county.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly :  the  soil  near 
the  streams  is  fertile,  but  in  some  ])arts  is  sandy  and 
sterile.  Magnesian  limestone,  marl,  gypsum,  and  iron  are 
found.  The  county  is  intersected  by  several  imi)ortant 
railroads,  terminating  at  Albany,  the  capital,  (irain.  wool, 
hay.  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  the  stajiles,  and  the  manu- 
factures are  extremely  various  and  important.  Pop.  133,052. 
Albany,  a  county  of  Wyoming  Territory,  bordering  on 
Colorado.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  Fork  of  Platte 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Laramie  River.  The  sur- 
face is  partly  mountainous,  and  occupied  by  the  Black 
Hills.  Laramie  Peak,  the  highest  point  in  this  county, 
rises  over  10.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Valuable 
lignitie  coal  is  found,  and  iron  ore  abounds.  Stock-raising 
is  an  important  pursuit.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile, 
especially  in  Laramie  Plains.  The  I'nion  Pacific  R.  R. 
passes  through  the  county.  Cattle  and  wool  arc  the  sta- 
ples.    Capital,  Laramie.     Pop.  2021. 

Albany,  a  city  and  capital  of  Dougherty  CO.,  Ga.,  is  on 
the  right  hank  of"  Flint  River,  on  the  South-western  R.  R., 
106  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Macon.  It  is  also  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  a  division  of  the  .Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R.,  and  is 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Brunswick  nnd  Albany  R.  R. 
It  has  two  weekly  ])apcrs.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are 
here  shipped  by  rail.  The  Flint  River  is  navigable  to  this 
point  only  at  high  water.     Pop.  2110. 

C.  W.  Styles.  En.  of  "Albany  News." 
Albany,  a  post-village  of  Whiteside  co..  111.,  in  a  town- 
ship of  its  own  name,  on  the  Mississippi,  177  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Springfield.     Pop.  of  village,  606 ;  of  township,  805. 
Albany,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  Ky., 
126  miles  S.  of  Frankfort.     Pop.  163. 
Albany,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co..  Me.    Pop.  651. 
Albany,  a  township  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  231. 
Albany,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Gentry  co..  Mo., 
on   Grand   River,  52  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Joiieph.     It  has 
manufactures  of  furniture,  brooms,  wagons,  harness,  lum- 
ber, etc. :  five  churches,  two  newspapers,  graded  schools,  a 
"rist-mill,  a  foundry,  and  a  machine-shop.     Three  railroads 
are  under  construction  to  this  point.     Pop.  607. 

R.  N.  Traver.  Ed.  of  "Albany  News." 
Albany,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.     Pop.  339. 
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Albany,  in  Albany  co.,  is  the  capital  of  New  York,  and 
is  aituatud  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  116  miles 
N.  of  New  York  City,  aud  104  miles  (or  2Ul  by  riiilroadj 
W.  of  DostoD,  iu  hit.  -12°  IVJ'  49"  N.,  Ion.  73°  44'  'M"  W. 

The  place  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1614  as  a 
tnulinj^-post,  and  after  Jamestown  was  the  earliest  settle- 
nuMit  by  Europeans  within  the  limitrf  of  the  thirteen  States. 
Fort  Oranj^o,  or  Aurania,  was  erected  here  in  Itilili.  Tlic 
vilhii^c  was  successively  called  Beverwyck  :ind  Wiiliamstadt. 
In  1G04  it  was  called  Albany,  for  the  duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  afterwards  James  II.  Till  the  Revolution  it  was 
the  centre  nf  a  larL^e  Indian  trade.  The  colony  c-imtinui'il 
to  bo  inhabiti-d  liy  ihv  Dutch,  brou;:^ht  over  largely  tty  the 


Van  Rensselaer  family,  who  secured  twenty-four  miles 
square  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  leased  the  land. 
Feudal  tenure  was  abolished  in  17S7.  After  tho  Anti-rent 
war  the  State  prohibited  in  ls40  leases  of  land  for  a  longer 
period  than  twelve  years.  It  was  incorporated  as  the  city  of 
Albany  in  ItitiG  and  became  the  capital  of  the  State  in  1797. 
The  site  of  the  city  extends  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  two  miles  rjf  frontage,  over  the  allu\  iul  jilain.  and  after 
a  few  hundred  feet  rises  up  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  to  aud 
upon  the  table-land  150  to  200  feet  high.  The  slope  is 
divided  by  three  or  four  valleys,  worn  by  former  streams 
into  the  elay-liL-ds  on  whii_h  the  city  is  built  ;  these  valleys 
have   bi-cn  hir;:i.ly  lillLd  u(»  and  cu\  ered  with  houses.      The 
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view  of  the  city  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  is  pieluresquo 
and  imposing,  from  the  full  exposure  of  the  public  edifices, 
with  their  domes  and  steeples,  tho  HeUlerberg  and  Catskill 
Mountains  being  visible  iu  theS.  W.  The  corporate  limits 
reach  to  Schenectady  in  a  strip  of  land  thirteen  miles  long 
and  a  mile  wide.  The  principal  streets  are  Broadway  and 
Pearl  street,  which  run  parallel  with  the  river,  and  State 
street,  100  feet  wide,  which  ascends  the  hill  to  the  Capitol, 
and  thoneo  narrower  to  the  limits  of  the  city  projjcr  we.st- 
wiird.  "Washington  avenue  runs  parallel  to  it,  commencing 
from  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  aud  continues  as  tho  Scho- 
uectady  turnpike. 

The  chief  public  edifices  and  institutions  are  the  Cap- 
itol, of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  ISOC;  tho  State 
Hull  for  State  offices  and  the  City  Hall  for  city  offices,  both 
of  marble  ami  fronting  on  smalt  parks  near  the  Capitol; 
the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  chiefly  of  geology, 
with  a  cabinet  of  Indian  curiosities,  and  is  in  the  same 
building  with  the  collection  of  implements  and  productions 
of  tho  field  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society;  the  State 
Library,  containing,  with  the  law  department,  over  90,000 
volumes;  tho  Bureau  of  Military  Record,  containing  me- 
morials of  past  wars;  the  Dudley  Observatory,  inaugurated 
in  1850,  possessing  tho  best  astronomical  instruments  and 
Schcutz's  tabulating  machine,  and  now  having  also  a 
physical  observatory;  the  Medical  College,  which,  with  tho 
Law  School  and  the  Observatory,  now  has  an  organic  con- 
nection with  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  under  the  name 
of  Union  University;  two  public  hospitals,  and  a  State 
normal  school.  The  Albany  Institute  is  a  society  first 
formcrl  in  171'1  for  tho  advancement  of  science,  and  pub- 
lishes its  transactions.  There  is  a  publi(!  high  school,  one 
aca<Iemy  for  boys,  and  three  for  girls.  In  1S70  there  were 
10,7;t7  children  attending  school,  and  2.'5ys  persons  over  ten 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read  or  write.     There  arc  sixty 

{>]a(^ea  of  worshiji ;  tho  largest  and  most  imposing  church 
leing  tho  cathedral  of  tho  Immaculate  (Conception.  There 
is  also  a  Young  Men's  Association  (founded  l.slJIt).  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  (1S,'»7).  numerous  Catholic  mo- 
dalities, and  other  benevolent  societies.  The  Roman  Cath- 
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olic  diocese  of  Albany  (founded  in  1847)  includes  all  the 
State  N.  of  42°  N.  lat.,  and  E.  of  the  E.  lines  of  Tioga, 
Tompkins,  and  Cayuga  counties;  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
diocese  of  Albany  (founded  iu  1868)  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  that  of  Central  New  York.  The  city  contains  numerous 
lodges  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  other  social  and  benev- 
olent organizations.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  of  Charity, 
and  the  Christian  Brothers,  have  institutions  here.  The 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Kenwood,  but  within  the 
city  limits,  occupies  a  building  of  immense  size.  At  pres- 
ent (1873)  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Conroy.  D.  I).,  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Albany,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis 
McNcirny  is  his  coadjutor.  The  present  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Albany  is  the  Rt.  Rov. 
William  Croswell  Doano.  S.  T.  D. 

The  penitentiary,  opened  in  1S48,  was  under  the  charge 
of  A.  Pilsbury  to  1873,  receiving  annually,  mostly  for  short 
terms,  over  1000  prisoners,  and  has  almost  uniformly  been 
more  than  self-supporting.  AVasbington  Park  is  an  exten- 
sion of  a  small  parade-ground  with  that  name  on  the  AV. 
side  into  a  jiark  of  250  acres,  v.ith  a  lake  and  carriage 
drives  of  several  miles.  The  Rural  Cemetery,  about  four 
from  the  city  northward,  contains  230  acres,  and  is  admired 
for  its  picturesque  beauty  and  its  monuments,  especially 
Palmer's  statue  of  the  '•Angel  at  the  Sepulchre." 

Tho  advantages  of  Albany  for  trade  are  derived  from 
tho  fact  that  it  is  near  the  head  of  tide-water  and  naviga- 
tion, and  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the 
southern  terminus  of  tho  canal  from  Lake  Champlain. 
There  are  six  or  seven  railroads  leading  from  AUtany  ;  the 
Hudi^on  River  and  tho  Harlem  to  New  York  City,  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  to  Boston  ;  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  to 
Vermont  and  Canada;  the  New  York  Central  to  Buflulo : 
and  tho  Albany  and  Susquehanna  to  Ilinghamton  on  tho 
Erie  R.  R.,  besides  steam  and  horse  railroads  ti)  Troy.  Tho 
river  is  crossed  by  two  railroad  liridges,  and  a  company  is 
incorporatecl  for  a  third,  over  which  teams  will  also  pass. 
The  most  prominent  manufacture  has  hitherto  been  stoves, 
including  now  hollow-ware,  averaging  annually  $2,500,000 
in  value.     Latterly,  nine  shoe-factories  have  been  estab- 
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lisbcd.  Thoro  arc  thirty-tbrce  brewers  and  maltsters,  and 
several  luuoul'actorie:}  of  aiitliuc  eolors,  furuiture,  tluur, 
brick,  oilcluth,  paper  eollar^,  safes',  pianos,  jewelry,  soap, 
candles,  builers,  iimciiinery,  etc.  The  lumber-market  in 
tbe  v;ilue  ol'  its  lumber  is  second  to  uuiie,  the  quantity  re- 
ceived tteiug  valued  at  $i;j,OUU,UU0  a  year.  Its  cattte-trade 
19  of  the  greatest  importance,  beiug  tbe  central  market  for 
Now  York  City  and  New  Englaud,  and  its  stock-traflic 
amounts  to  $20,000,000  a  year.  Grain  and  the  products 
of  the  extensive  local  manufacturing  interests  are  also  ex- 
ported. Lumber  is  brought  chicUy  from  Michigan,  Canada, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Xoithern  New  York.  Commerce  is  facil- 
itated by  a  large  number  of  slips  for  vessels,  by  a  largo 
dojk,  and  by  a  pier,  forming  a  great  canal  basin.  Tbcrc 
is  ;il.-o  a  very  largo  grain  elevator,  owned  by  tbo  New  Y'ork 
Central  II.  U.  The  various  receipts  by  canal  amounted  to 
$lo,SU6,2J'J ;  clearances  by  canal,  $i,7  J3,071.  Tbo  city  has 
a  board  of  trade  and  a  board  of  lumber-dealers.  Albany 
is  a  port  of  survey  in  the  U.  S.  customs  district  of  New 
York.  On  Juno  30,  1S70,  there  were  21  s-diooners,  40 
t;l(Kips,  J7  steamers,  and  191  unrigged  vessels  belonging  to 
this  port.  Albany  has  S  national  banks,  with  largo  assets 
exclusive  of  the  stojk.  It  has  II  savings  banks.  Albany 
has  twelve  miles  of  street  raihvay.  In  lS7iJ  tbcro  were  4 
sto.'k-and-mutual  firo  insurance  companies,  besides  1  purely 
mutual  and  1  life  insurance  company.  It  has  10  weekly,  2 
semi-weekly,  1  monthly,  and  7  daily  periodicals. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  wa'cr  by  gravitation  from  an 
arfiiicial  lake  in  the  Sand  Plains  about  5  miles  W.  Some 
will  also  bo  pumped  from  the  river  in  future.  The  firo  dc- 
pariment  b.is  seven  steam  fire-engines  and  a  fire-alarm 
telegraph  system. 

A  magniuccnt  edifice  for  a  new  Capitol  is  building,  back 
of  tbo  present  one,  of  New  Knglaud  granite,  tbo  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  Juno  21,  1871.  It  covers  moro 
than  three  a-jrcs  of  ground,  being  200  feet  wide  by  090  feet 
long,  and  may  cost  at  least  $10,000,000  before  completion. 
With  the  basement  it  will  bo  four  stories  high,  besides  the 
mansard  s*ory.  It  is  in  tbo  Ucnaissanco  s.'yle,  and  has,  in 
addition  to  high  pavilions  and  turrcls,  a  main  tower  .*J20 
feet  high.     The  entire  structure  will  weigh  100,000  tons. 

The  popula-ion  in  1790  (according  tj  tbo  Federal  census) 
was.IJOil:  in  U0l),5349;  in  1810,10.702;  iu  1020,12,541; 
in  1S;J0,  21,2:!S;  in  ISIO,  33,702;  in  1850.50,702;  in  ISGO, 
62,337;  in  1870  (old  limits,  09.422),  70,210.  In  tho  latter 
year  parts  of  Watervliet  aud  Bethlehem  were  annexed  to 
Albany,  and  a  part  of  Albany  to  Watervliet.  The  U.S. 
census  gives  tho  population  both  before  and  after  tho  change. 
II.  A.  Homes,  Stute  Libmrif,  Albntit/,  A'.  >". 
Albany,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Linn  co.,  Or.,  on  the 
Oregon  aiil  California  K.  U.,  is  situated  on  tbe  right  (E.) 
bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Ca!a- 
pooya,  2S  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Salem.  The  situation  is  beau- 
tiful. SranU  steamboats  can  ascend  to  this  point  fjr  eight 
mouths  in  the  year.  Albany  has  a  collegiate  institute,  a 
brick  court-house,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  three  or 
moro  churches.     Pop.  of  precinct,  1992. 

Albany,  a  post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1510. 
Alh:inv,  a  towni^hip  of  Bradford  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1379. 
Albany,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shacklcford  co.,  Tex. 
Albany,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  eo..  Vt..  32  miles 
N.  K.  of  .Slontpelier.     It  has  an  academy,  three  villages, 
six  ehtirchcs,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,   boots,  shoes, 
etc.     Pop.  1151, 

Albany,  a  post-township  of  Green  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  1374. 
Albany,  a  township  of  l*epin  co..  Wis.  Pop.  275. 
Albany  (Louisa),  Coi-stpssof,  born  Sept.  22,  1753.  She 
became  in  1772  the  wife  of  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  a  grandson  of  James  II.  of  England.  Ilcr  husband 
having  died  in  17SS,  she  was  mistress  of  tho  poet  Alfieri. 
Died  Jan.  29,  1824.    (See  Alfieri.) 

ATbatross  ( Dinmedea),  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds 
of  the  f.uuily  Larida*,  re- 
markable fur  their  great 
size  and  jiowers  of  fligh*. 
The  wandering  albatross 
(JJiomeden      cxnlttn*)      is 

the  largest  of  all  oceanic 
birds.having  wings  which 
measure  twelve  feet  or 
more  from  tip  to  tip,  but 
arc  narrow  in  proportion 
to  their  length.  This 
bird  is  sometimes  Feen 
by  voyagers  over  100 
miles  from  Innd.  It  feeds 
chiefly  on  fish.  '*  Sorac- 
tiraes  for  a  whole  hour 
together/*  says  the  duke  of  Argyll,  "  Ibia  splendid  bird 
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will  sail  or  wheel  round  a  thip  in  every  possible  variety  of 
direction,  without  requiring  to  give  a  single  stroke  to  its 
pinions."  There  has  betu  much  discussion  as  to  the  means 
which  enable  the  albatross  to  maintain  this  remarkable 
kind  of  motion ;  and  the  matter  is  not  wcJI  explained.  Tho 
above  bird,  known  also  as  tho  man-of-war  bird  and  tho 
Capo  sheep,  is  found  near  tho  coasts  of  most  seas,  but 
especially  near  those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Bceitka  tho 
above,  there  arc  tlie  sooty  albatross,  D:'o:ucdca  /ich'ffhwsa, 
of  Eastern  Asia,  and  tlio  Diomcdca  chlororhynckus;  and 
still  other  species  arc  described. 

Albay,  a  town  in  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
258  miles  S.  E.  of  ^lanila,  is  the  capital  of  a  province. 
Pop.  about  13,000.     Pop.  of  the  province,  about  i;01,8-10. 

Al'bcc,  a  township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Jlich.     Pop.  197. 

Arbcmaric,  a  town  of  France.     Sec  Acualc. 

Albemarle,  a  county  near  Iho  central  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, hns  an  area  of  about  7C0  square  miles.  It  io  bounded 
on  the  N.  W.  by  tho  Elue  Kii^gc,  and  en  tho  S.  by  tho 
James  Eivcr.  It  is  drained  l.y  the  F.ivanna  and  Hard- 
ware Rivers.  The  surface  ia  finely  tlivcrriHcd  by  bills  and 
valleys.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Thin  county  io  in- 
tersected by  the  Cbcrapcalio  and  Ohio  ll.  K.  It  wnc  Iho 
native  place  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 
arc  the  staples.      Pop.  27,544.     Ciipitai,  Charlottesville. 

Albemarle  Sound,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  KoanoLc  River  CO 
miles  eastward  to  a  narrow  island  which  scjmratcs  iL  from 
the  Atlantic.  Its  average  width  N,  cud  S.  ic  about  12  miles. 
It  communicates  by  narrow  inlets  with  Pamlico  and  Curri- 
tuck Sounds.  The  water  iu  it  is  nearly  fresh.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  24  feet;  average  depth,  20  feet. 

Albemarle  (GEoiicr.Mcuk),  Bike  of,  a  famous  Eng- 
lish genera!,  cbictly  known  to  Lislory  aj  Ibc  priucipu!  agent 
in  the  restoration  of  (ho  Stuarts  in  ICCO,  iras  born  of  en 
ancient  Devonshire  family  near  Torringtcn  Dec.  0,  1GC8. 
Ho  joined  tho  aimy  in  order  to  escape  puniihmcnt  for  mis- 
handling a  sheriff  who  was  about  to  arrest  bis  father  for 
debt.  In  lG-5  he  engaged  in  Ihc  expedition  agair.s!.  Spain, 
and  took  part  at  the  attack  upon  RL6,  and  served  ten 
years  In  the  Netherlands.  In  the  campaign  against  tho 
Scots  he  served  as  lieutenant-colonel.  I-c  led  a  regiment 
against  tho  Irish,  and  was  governor  of  Dublin  until  peace 
was  struck  by  the  marqi:cts  of  Oiffiond  in  1CJ3.  In  tho 
civil  war  Monk  was  faUcn  prisoner  by  Fairfax  in  IG-J-I.  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  only  regained  his  lilcrty 
after  a  confinement  of  two  jears  by  taking  the  Covenant. 
He  was  given  a  command  by  the  Parliamentarians,  but 
drew  upon  him  suspicions  of  treachery,  and  cleared  himself 
with  difnculty  before  Parliament.  Alter  the  t'-efeat  of  tho 
royalit^t  eaupc  Cromwell  oppointcd  Monk  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral and  chief  of  artilleiy,  in  which  capacity  he  did  such 
service  at  the  battle  of  Dunbnr  that  tronivrcll  made  him 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Scotland.  In  1052  he  took 
part  in  the  commission  which  drew  up  a  pact  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  went  to  Scotland  as 
governor  in  1G54  :  in  which  ptiFition  he  had  great  difficulties 
in  maintaining  his  rule  against  the  Presbyterians.  Tho 
royalists  had  already  some  hopes  of  his  support,  and 
Charles  sent  him  secret  overtircs  in  1G50.  JMonk  delivered 
this  letter  up  to  Cromwell.  Alter  the  death  of  the  dictator, 
Monk  declared  in  favor  of  Richard  Cromwdl.  and  a.«?umed 
the  authority  of  a  defender  of  public  order  only  when 
Lambert  threatened  to  establish  a  military  desjiotism.  On 
the  1st  of  Jan..  IGGO,  he  marched  over  the  border  with  GOOO 
men.  joining  Fairfax  at  York,  and  marched  into  London 
on  tho  3d  of  February,  without  drawing  sword  from  scab- 
bard. At  first  he  kept  every  one  in  the  dark  as  to  his  in- 
tentions. On  Feb.  2i>  he  recalled  the  Presbyterian  members 
expelled  from  Parliament  in  1048.  thus  creating  a  majority 
for  the  king.  He  held  negotiations  with  Charlcp.  and  Par- 
liament declared  the  latter  king  on  the  8th  of  May.  Charles 
gave  i^Ionk  the  offices  of  privy  councillor,  chamberlain,  and 
lord  lieutenant  of  Devon  and  Middlesex,  besides  creating 
him  duke  of  Albemarle.  In  ICCG  the  duke  of  Albcmarlo 
commanded  the  naval  expedition  against  Holland,  was 
beaten  by  Dc  Ruyter  in  the  three  days'  conflict  at  Dunkirk, 
but  defeated  the  Dutch  admiral  at  North  Foreland.  Died 
Jan.  .".,  1G70. 

Albemarle,  EAni.s  OF  (VisrorsTs  Biry  and  Barons 
Ashford),  one  of  the  prominent  families  of  England. — The 
first  earl  of  this  family,  Arnold  van  Kkpfel,  born  in 
]fiG9,  was  a  Dutch  favorite  of  AVilliam,  prince  of  Orange, 
with  whom  he  went  to  England  in  IGSS.  After  (hat  prince 
became  King  William  III.,  Van  Keppcl  was  created  carl  of 
Albemarle,  and  was  a  rival  of  the  duke  of  Portland  in  com- 
peting for  roy.al  favor.  Died  in  171>'. — The  sixth  carl, 
George  Thomas  Kbppkl,  born  June  13,  1790,  was  member 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  for  East  Norfolk  from  1832  to 
183.5,  and  for  Lyraington  from  18-17  to  1850.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  as  earl  ut'  Albemarle  on  Mar.  15,  1851,  He  is 
a  lieutenant-general  in  the  British  army. 

Albemarle,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Stanley  co., 
N.  C,  is  situated  in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  about  00 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  Greensboro'.     Pop.  of  township,  lOOU. 

Alberic  I.^  a  ruler  of  Rome,  was  burn  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  son  of  a  Lombardian  noI>lc.  lie 
became  margrave  of  Camerinn,  and,  through  his  marriage 
with  the  celebrated  Marozia,  ruler  of  Rome.  He  was  ban- 
ished by  John  X.  from  Rome,  and  was  murdered  in  925. 
His  son,  Alberic  II.,  was  a  powerful  and  wise  ruler,  and 
died  in  Uo4,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Ottaviano,  who  was  elected  pope 
under  the  name  of  John  XII.  in  956. 

Albero'ni  (Guilio),  Cardinal,  an  ambitious  Italian, 
born  near  Riaccnza  May  31,  1004.  He  liegan  his  public 
career  as  envoy  of  the  duke  of  Parma  to  the  court  of  Mad- 
rid, and,  having  gained  the  favor  of  Philip  V.,  became 
prime  minister  of  Spain  in  1715.  His  foreign  policy  was 
so  audacious  and  violent,  that  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope combined  against  vSpain.  Among  his  offensive  acts 
was  the  invasion  of  .Sardinia  in  time  of  peace.  He  was 
removed  from  office  in  1719,  and  banished  from  Spain. 
Died  Jan.  26,  1752.  (See  Bersani,  "  Storia  del  Cardinale 
Giuiio  Alberoni,"  1S62.) 

Al'bers  (Joiiann  FniEDnicn  HruMAxx),  an  eminent 
German  physician,  born  Nov.  14,  1SII5,  became  in  18.11 
professor  of  pathology  in  Bonn,  established  a  celebrated 
asylum  for  insane  and  nervously  aflfccted  persons  in  Bonn, 
and  in  1S56  became  director  of  the  pharmacological  cabi- 
net of  the  university.  Died  May  12,  ISG7.  He  has  pub- 
lished, among  other  works,  *' Handbueh  der  allgcmeinon 
Pathologic"  {2  vols..  1842-44),  "  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeineu 
Ar/.neimiltellehrc"{185;>),aud"DieSpermatorrhde"(18G2). 

Albert,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Somme, 
18  miles  N.  E.  of  Amiens,  has  cotton-factories  and  paper- 
mills.     Pop.  in  ISOC,  4019. 

Al'bert,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  New  Brunswick, 
bonlering  on  (.'hiegnecto  Channel.  The  coal-like  mineral 
called  Albertitc  is  found  here,  and  petroleum  has  been  ob- 
tained. Area,  about  650  square  miles.  Capital,  Hopewell 
Cape,     Pop.  10,672. 

Albert,  crown  prince  of  Sa.xony.  born  April  23,  1828, 
took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Sleswiek-Holstcin  in  1849, 
was  made  lieutenant-general  in  185.'J,  and  general  in  1857, 
commanded  the  Saxon  army  in  the  war  against  Prussia  in 
ISOtJ,  received  the  command  of  the  twelfth  army  corps  after 
the  admission  of  Saxony  into  the  North  German  Union,  in 
which  position  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Rezonville, 
Gravelotte,  and  Sedan  in  the  German-French  war  of  1870, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  fourth  army  (of  the 
Meuse).  In  July,  IS71,  ho  was  created  field-marshal  of 
the  empire,  and  soon  after  field-marshal  of  Russia. 

Albert  [in  German,  commonly  Albrccht]  I.,  archduke 
of  Austria,  born  in  1248,  was  a  son  of  the  emperor  Ru- 
dolph of  Habsburg.  Ho  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany 
in  129S,  but  his  title  was  contested  by  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
who  had  occupied  the  throne.  These  rivals  fought  a  battle, 
in  which  Adolphus  was  killed.  Albert,  who  was  noted  for 
his  cruelty  and  avarice,  was  assassinated  May  1,  lo08,  by 
his  nephew,  John  the  Parricide. 

Albert  V.,  a  son  of  Albert  IV.,  was  born  in  1397,  and 
became  duke  of  Austria  in  1404.  He  was  chosen  kiu""  of 
Hungary  in  1437,  and  emperor  of  Germany  in  1438.  His 
title  as  emperor  was  Albert  II.     Died  in  1439. 

Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  a  son  of  the  emperor 
JIaximilian  II.,  was  born  in  1559.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Netherlnmis  in  1596  by  Philip  II.  of 
S[.aiii,  whose  daughter  Isabella  ho  married  about  1598. 
Ill  I ('.(10  he  was  defratod  by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  fought 
for  the  Dutch  republic.  The  war  was  suspended  in  1GU9 
by  a  long  truce.     Died  in  1621. 

Albert  I,,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  gurnamed  the 
Bi;Ait,  was  born  about  1106.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburg.     Died  about  1170. 

Albert  III.,  of  Brandenburg,  born  in  1414,  was  sur- 
named  Achii.lks  and  Ulvssks,  on  account  of  his  courage 
and  wisdom.     Died  in  1486. 

Albert  (of  BuANDnNBURG),  first  duke  of  Prussia,  a 
grand.sou  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1490.  Ho  was 
elected  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  1511.  and 
was  the  last  who  held  that  omce.  In  1525  bo  became  a 
Protestant,  and  duke  of  Prussia,  which  he  held  as  a  fief  of 
the  king  of  Poland.     Died  in  15G.S. 

Albert  (PniNrn),  or.  more  fully,  Albert  Francis 
Augustus  Charles  Kmmanuel,  priuce  of  Saxo-Co- 


burg-Gotha  and  consort  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  was 
born  near  Coburg  Aug.  26, 1819.  He  was  a  son  of  Duke 
Ernest  I.  His  marriage  with  Victoria  was  celebrated  in 
Feb.,  1840,  soon  after  which  he  obtained  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal  in  the  British  army.  He  patronized  science  and 
art,  was  a  liberal  promoter  of  benevolent  institutions,  and 
acquired  great  influence  in  public  affairs  as  the  prudent 
and  trusted  adviser  of  the  queen.  In  1857  he  received  the 
title  of  prince  consort.  Died  Dec.  14, 1861,  His  death  was 
lamented  as  a  national  loss.  (Compare  Morto.n.  "The 
Prince  Consort's  Farms"  (1S63),  Grey,  "The  Early  Years 
of  the  Prince  Consort"  (1H67),  and  ''Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands  from  1848-61.") 

Albert  Edward,  prinne  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of 
Queen  Victoria,  was  born  Nov.  9,  1841.  Ho  is  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  British  throne.  In  i860  he  visited  the 
U.  S.  He  married,  Mar.  10,  18G3.  the  jirineess  Alexandra 
of  Denmark.  His  children  by  this  marriage  are — Prince 
Albert  Edward  Victor  Christian,  duke  of  Cornwall,  born 
Jan.  8,  1864;  Prince  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  born 
June  .3,  ISG5 ;  Princess  Louisa  Victoria  Dagmar,  born  Feb. 
20,  1867;  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra  Olga  Mary,  born 
July  6.  1868;  Princess  Maud  Charlotte  Mary  Victoria, 
born  Nov.  26,  1869;  and  Prince  Alexander  John  Charles 
Albert,  born  April  6,  died  April  7,  IS71. 

Albert,  a  French  revolutionist  and  mechanic,  whose 
original  name  was  Alexandre  Martin,  was  born  at  Bury 
(Oise)  April  27,  1815.  He  founded  in  Paris  in  1840  a  jour- 
nal called  "  L' A  teller"  ("  The  Workshop  "},  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government  formed  in  Feb.,  1848. 

Albert  (Frederick  Rudolph),  archduke  of  Austria, 
eldest  son  of  Archduke  Charles,  was  born  Aug.  3.  1817.  In 
1851  he  was  appointed  military  and  civil  governor  uf  Hun- 
gary, which  position  ho  retained  until  1860.  In  1S59  he 
was  sent  to  Berlin  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
the  two  great  powers  of  Germany,  and  in  1863  was  created 
field-marshal. 

Alber'ta,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  15S. 

AlbertineKli  (Mariotto),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  about  1475,  was  a  pupil  of  Roselli,  and  a  friend  and 
imitator  of  Fra  Bartolommco,  with  whom  he  painted  sev- 
eral pictures.  Among  his  most  celebrated  paintings  is  the 
"Visitati(m  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth"  in  Florence,  "The 
Virgin  Mary  with  Saint  Domcnico  "  in  the  Academy  at 
Florence,  "Saint  Catherine"  and  the  "Virgin  Mary  with 
the  Child"  in  the  Louvre.     Died  about  1520. 

Albert  Lea  is  the  shire-town  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn. 
It  is  128  miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Southern  Minnesota  and  the  contemplated  line 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis  R.  Rs.  It  has  several 
small  manufactories,  public  park,  library  association,  high 
school,  and  two  newspapers.  It  is  beautifully  situated  be- 
tween two  lakes,  one  of  which  bears  its  name,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  of  undulating  prairie  and  timber  ischarm- 
ingly  picturesque.  An  abundance  of  game  has  made  it  a 
popular  resort  for  pleasure-seekers.  Pop.  of  Albert  Lea 
township,  1167.       D.  G.  Parker,  Pub.  of  "Standard," 

Al'bert  Mausole'iim,  erected  in  commemoration  of 
Prince  Albert,  consort  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  first  stone 
of  this  building,  at  Frogmore,  was  laid  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  Mar..  1862,  and  the  remains  of  Prince  Albert  w^ere  re- 
moved from  St.  George's  Chapel  to  the  mausoleum  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year. 

Al'bertson's,  a  post-township  of  Duplin  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  667. 

Alber'ti  (Leon  Battista),  an  eminent  Italian  architect, 
poet,  and  writer  on  art,  was  born  at  Genoa  (or,  ns  some  say, 
at  Florence)  in  1404.  He  was  employed  as  an  architect  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  completed  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence, 
and  designed  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Rimini.  His 
"Treatise  on  Architecture"  ("  De  Re  i^iidificatoria,"  1485) 
is  highly  commended.     Died  April,  1472. 

Al'bert  rVyan'/a  (written  also  Albert  N'Yanza),  a 
large  lake  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile,  is  situated  under  the  equator,  about  90  miles  W.  of 
Victoria  Nyanza.  It  is  300  miles  long  or  more,  and  is  92 
miles  wide  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  equator.  The  north- 
ern extremity  is  in  lat.  2°  45'  N.  The  southern  part  has 
not  been  fullj'  explored.  The  surface  of  this  lake  is  2720 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  eastern  side  it  is 
enclosed  by  rocky  cliffs  of  granite  and  porphyry,  the  aver- 
age height  of  which  is  about  1500  feet,  and  by  isolated 
peaks,  which  are  supposed  to  rise  5000  feet  or  more  above 
the  bike.  Ncnribe  western  shore  is  a  range  called  the  Blue 
Mountains,  about  7000  feet  high.  The  scenery  arouml  this 
lake  is  described  as  extremely  beautiful.  The  water  is 
fresh,  sweet,  and  very  tleep.  The  Albert  Nyanza  was  *lis- 
oovered  and  named  by  Sir  Samuel  \V'hito  Baker,  who  with 
his  wife  reached  Vacovia,  on  the  eastern  shore,  in  Mar., 
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1864,  after  several  years  of  arduous  and  perilous  adven- 
tures. "It  was,"  he  says,  "a  grand  sight  to  look  upon 
this  vast  reservoir  of  the  mighty  Nile,  and  to  watch  the 
heavy  swell  tumhling  upon  the  beach,  while  far  to  the 
south-west  the  eye  searched  as  vainly  for  a  bound  as 
though  upon  the  Atlantic.  It  was  with  extreme  emotion 
that  I  enjoyed  this  glorious  scene."  Kmbarking  in  a  boat, 
he  explored  the  lake  to  Magnngo,  which  is  near  its  northern 
extremity,  and  in  lat.  2°  lt>'  N.  The  lake  here  was  about 
16  miles  wide.  The  Somerset  River,  or  Victoria  Nile,  which 
is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Victoria  Kyanza,  enters  Lake  Albert 
near  Magungo,  Ascending  the  Victoria  Nile,  he  discovered 
a  grand  cataract,  120  feet  high  (perpendicular),  which  he 
named  Murchison  Falls.  (See  Sir  S.  W.  Bakeu,  "  The  Al- 
bert Xyanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,"  1S66.) 

Albcr'tus  Ma^'uus  (i.  e.  "Albert  the  Great"),  some- 
times called  Alukkt  pe  Bollstadt.  lie  was  born  in  Ba- 
varia in  liy;i.  and  became  a  Dominican  frinr.  In  1204  he 
was  chosen  provincial  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  in  1200 
became  bishop  of  Uatisbon.  He  lectured  for  many  years 
at  Cologne,  and  wrote  numerous  works  on  theology',  logic, 
philosophy,  and  other  subjects.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  .Middle  Ages,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  magician  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Died  in 
12S0.     Thomas  Aquinas  was  one  of  his  disciples. 

ATbi,  or  Al'by  [Lat,  Albi*tfn\,  an  old  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn,  on  the  river  Tarn,  and 
on  a  hill  42  miles  N.  E.  of  Toulouse.  It  has  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  college,  a  normal  school,  a  cathedral,  a 
public  library,  ami  a  theatre  :  also  manufactures  of  coarse 
linens,  tablecloths,  and  cotton  goods.  Here  is  an  arch- 
bishop's see.  The  Albigeuses  derived  their  name  from  this 
town,  which  suflered  much  in  the  religious  wars  of  France, 
Pop.  in  lSfi6,  16,506. 

ATbia,  the  county-seat  of  Monroe  co.,  Ta.,  on  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa.  100  miles  N.  W.  of  Burlington, 
and  about  fi 6  miles  S.  E.  of  Dcs  Moines.  It  has  one  national 
bank  and  two  weekly  papers.  Two  other  railroads  are  pro- 
jected to  the  place.  The  county  is  mostly  underlaid  with 
coal  of  a  good  quality,  and  mines  are  being  opened  in  nu- 
merous places.  The  country  around  it  is  rich  and  product- 
ive.    Pop.  1621. 

jAjfEs  Haynes,  Ed.  "SpiniT  of  toe  West." 

Albic:en'ses  [from  AlhV,ja^  the  Latin  name  of  Albi,  a 
town  of  France],  a  name  given  to  several  sects  of  reformers 
in  the  south  of  France  which  calleil  themselves  Catharists. 
In  1208.  Pope  Innocent  III.  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
these  reformers  and  against  Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, one  of  their  principal  leaders.  A  large  army  was 
letl  against  them  by  .Simon  de  Muntfort.  earl  of  Leicester. 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  of  feeling  on 
both  sides,  and  with  little  intermission  till  1229,  when  a 
treaty  between  the  contending  parties  was  concluded  at 
Paris.  Many  of  the  Albigenscs  emigrated  to  other  coun- 
tries, while  others  perished  in  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
established  about  the  same  time  that  the  pope  proclaimed 
his  crusade.  The  name  gradually  disappears  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  (See  Fabkr's  "  Inquiry 
into  the  History  and  Theology  of  the  Ancient  Vallenses 
and  Albigenses,"  London,  1838.) 

Arbin^  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  194. 

Albi'ni  (Franz  Joseph),  an  able  German  statesman 
and  lawyer,  born  in  Rhenish  Prussia  May  14,  174S.  He 
passed  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II., 
after  whoso  death  (1790)  he  became  chief  minister  of  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  whom  he  served  with  fidelity  until  1802. 
Died  Jan.  8,  1816. 

Albi'no  [Port.,  from  the  Lat.  al'bu»,  "white"},  a  per- 
son who  has  a  great  deficiency  or  an  absence  of  pigment 
in  the  hair,  skin,  and  eyes.  The  complexion  is  very  light, 
the  hair  often  snowy  white,  the  eyes  red.  Albinism  in 
the  human  species  may  be  observed  in  white  and  black 
races,  and  in  the  negro  is  sometimes  partial,  patches  of  the 
skin  having  the  normal  color.  Albinism  is  frequent  among 
Zuni  Indians  and  other  tribes  in  Arizona.  A  degree 
of  nyctalopia  (day-blindness)  is  common  among  albinos. 
Elephants,  birds,  mice,  and  other  animals  sometimes  ex- 
hibit the  phenomena  of  albinism,  which  is  often  hereditary. 

Arbion,  the  ancient  Celtic  name  of  Great  Britain. 
The  name,  said  to  signify  '•  white  island,"  is  supposed  by 
some,  though  without  good  reason,  to  have  been  given  on 
account  of  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Kent. 

Albion^  a  post-village,  capital  of  Edwards  co.,  111.,  in 
a  township  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  New  Albany 
Mt.  Carmel  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  It  has  a  high  and  healthy 
location,  good  schools,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  wagon-fac- 
tory, and  two  newspapers.  Pop.  of  village,  613;  of  town- 
ship, 2856.    J.  E.  Clarke,  Pub.  "  Albio.n  Independent." 


Albion,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Noble  co,,  Ind., 
in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  about  26  miles  N.  W.  of 
Fort  Wayne.     Pop.  of  township,  oUS. 

Albion,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  1039. 

Albion,  a  township  of  Howard  eo.,  la.     Pop.  6S2. 

Albion^  a  post-towuship  of  Kennebec  co..  Me.  Pop. 
1356. 

Albion,  a  post-village  of  Calhoun  co..  Mich.,  on  the 
Kuhima/.on  River  au<l  Michigan  Central  and  N.  C.  M.  R.  R., 
37  miles  S.  of  Lansing  and  96  miles  AV.  of  Detroit.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Albion  College,  under  the  control  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  village  has  four  fine  primary 
school  buildings,  besides  an  excellent  central  school;  a 
national  bank,  two  weekly  papers,  two  large  flouring  and 
other  mills,  two  door.  sash,  and  blind  factories,  a  tannery, 
an  extensive  agricultural  tool  manufactory,  machine-shop 
and  furnace,  a  library,  five  churches,  and  two  benevolent 
societies.     Pop.  of  Albion  township,  2409. 

L.  W.  CoLK,  Pub.  "Albion  Mirror." 

Albion,  a  post-township  of  "Wright  co.,  Minn.    P.  281. 

Albion,  the  capital  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  Erie 
Canal  and  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  30  miles  W.  of 
Rochester,  has  a  brick  court-house,  a  jail,  a  furnace,  two 
banks,  two  newspapers,  two  public  parks,  six  churches,  a 
free  library,  and  several  important  manufactories.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  fine  academy,  and  of  Phipps'  Union  t^cminary. 
It  is  in  Barre  township.     Pop.  3322. 

C.  G.  Bkach,  Ed.  '■  Orleans  Republican." 

Albion,  a  township  of  Oswego  eo.,  N.  Y.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  leather,  lumber,  etc.      Pop.  2359. 

Albion,  a  post-borough  of  Eric  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  452. 

Albion,  a  thriving  village  and  township  of  Dane  co.. 
Wis.,  is  situated  in  an  important  tobacco-growing  region. 
Albion  Centre  is  the  scat  of  Albion  Academy,  also  of  a 
prosperous  Sabbath  school  publishing-house,  both  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  denomination. 
It  has  one  semi-monthly  paper,  and  is  three  miles  from 
Edgerton,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Pop. 
of  township,  1142. 

Rev.  J.  E.  N.  Backts,  Pur.  of  "Gem." 

Albion,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1991. 

Al'bitc  [from  the  Lat.  nVhuH,  "white,"  and  the  Gr. 
\i0o<:,  a  "stone"],  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  sometimes 
called  soda  felspar.  It  is  a  constituent  of  granite.  I^-ing 
associated  with  true  felspar,  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  greater  whiteness  and  Iranslucency.  It  also 
occurs  in  syenite  and  greenstone. 

Al'boin  [Lat.  Alboi'nus],  the  founder  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  in  Italy,  was  a  son  of  Alduin,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  543  A.  D.  He  conducted  an  army  of  Longobards  into 
Italy  in  569,  and  conquered  the  northern  provinces.  He 
married  Rosamund,  a  daughter  of  King  Cunimund,  whom 
he  had  killed.  Alboin  was  assassinated  in  573  A.  D.,  at 
the  instigation  of  Rosamund. 

Albo'ni  (Marietta),  a  popular  Italian  singer,  born  at 
Cesena  Mar.  10,  1824,  was  a  pupil  of  RossinL  She  per- 
formed with  great  applause  in  Paris  and  London  in  18  16- 
47.  and  afterwards  visited  the  U.  S.  She  w,is  married  to 
the  count  dc  Pepoli.  Her  voice  is  a  contralto,  in  the  high- 
est degree  sweet  and  sonorous. 

Al  Borak'  (/.  e.  "the  lightning,"  so  called  on  account 
of  its  fieetness).  the  name  of  a  creature  on  which  Moham- 
med is  said  to  have  made  journeys  to  the  celestial  regions. 

Albornoz'  (Gil  Alvarez  Carillo),  or  ^■Egid'ius  de 
Albornoz%  a  Spanish  cardinal,  born  at  Cuenca.  He  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Toledo  by  Alfonzo  XI.  of  Castile, 
whose  life  he  saved  in  a  battle  against  the  Moors.  In  1353, 
Pope  Innocent  VI.  sent  him  as  legale  to  Italy,  where  ho 
distinguished  himself  by  his  military  and  political  talents, 
and  restored  the  authority  of  the  pope  over  many  cities. 
Died  Aug.  24,  1367. 

APbrecht,  the  name  of  many  German  princes.  (See 
Albert.) 

Al'brechtsberger  (Johann  Georg).  one  of  the  most 
learned  contrapuntists  of  modern  times,  born  Feb.  3.  1736, 
became  director  of  the  choir  of  the  Carmelites  in  Vienna, 
organist  to  the  court  in  1772,  musical  director  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's cathedral  in  Vienna  in  1792,  and  died  Mar.  7,  1809. 
He  published  **GriindIiche  Anweisung  zur  Composition" 
(1790;  3ded.  1S21). 

Arbright  (Jacobs,  an  American  divine  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  horn  in  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  in  1759.  He  founded 
in  1808  the  Evangelical  Association  (which  see).  Died 
in  1S08. 

Albright's,  a  township  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
625. 
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Albue'ra,  La,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  on 

a  small  river  of  its  own  name,  \S  miles  S.  E.  of  Badajos. 
Here  on  the  16ih  of  May,  ISll.  the  Ilritish  general  Beres- 
ford  defeated  the  French  marshal  8oult,  who  lost  nearly 
9000  men.     The  allies  lost  ahout  7000. 

Albufe'ra*  acoast-lagoon  near  Valencia,  Spain,  abound- 
ing with  fish  and  fowl,  its  banks  studded  with  lice-jilanta- 
tions,  owes  its  fame  to  the  defeat  (ISll)  of  the  Spanish  by 
Marshal  SncHET  (which  see).  The  hike  and  domain  were  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Napoleon,  with  title  of  •*  due  d'Albufera." 

Albii'men  [from  id'hrn,  "white"],  a  Latin  term  signi- 
fying; the  "white  of  an  egg,"  denotes  in  chemistry  an  or- 
ganic compound  of  great  importance,  which,  besides  be- 
ing the  characteristic  ingredient  in  the  white  of  an  egg, 
abounds  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  in  chyle,  lymph,  the 
juice  of  flesh,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  skin, 
muscles,  and  brain.  In  Bright's  disease  it  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  urine.  "  It  is  obvious,"  says  Lie- 
big,  "  that  albumen  is  the  foundation,  the  starting-point,  of 
the  whole  series  of  peculiar  tissues  which  constitute  those 
organs  which  are  the  seat  of  all  vital  actions."  Albumen 
is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  most  vegetable  juices. 

When  heated  to  a  temperature  from  140°  to  lf)0°,  albu- 
men coagulates  and  becomes  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  also 
coagulated  by  alcohol  and  most  of  the  acids.  According 
to  Liebig,  the  albumen  of  blood  is  C-iiellsasNoiSaOGs*  Lie- 
berkiihn  considers  it  CvjHusNisSO-iz. 

The  fibrine  of  the  muscles  and  the  albumen  of  blood  con- 
tain the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportion. 

Egg  albumen  differs  from  serum  albumen  by  being  pre- 
cipitated by  ether  and  by  turpentine,  and  being  almost  in- 
soluble in  strong  nitric  acid.  When  injected  into  the  veins 
of  dogs  or  rablnts  it  passes  into  the  urine  unchanged,  while 
serum  albumen  injected  in  the  same  way  does  not  appear 
in  the  urine  at  all. 

Coagulated  albumen  is  white,  opaque,  and  elastic.  It 
dries  to  a  brittle,  translucent,  horny  mass,  which  when 
placed  in  cold  water  swells  up  to  its  original  form. 

Albumen  is  a  weak  acid,  apparently  dibasic.  Its  salts 
with  the  alkaline  metals  arc  soluble;  they  are  obtained  by 
adding  the  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates  directly 
to  albumen.  The  other  albuminates  are  insoluble,  and  are 
obtained  by  precipitation:  Potassic  albuminate  =  K'sCt-j 
lIllo^*l8S022;  calcic  allmminate  =  Ca"C72HnoNi8S022- 

The  white  of  egg  is  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  mercuric  chloride,  as  it  forms  mercuric 
albuminate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  As  it  is,  however, 
slightly  soluble  in  saline  solutions,  the  physician  should 
also  secure  vomiting,  to  remove  the  mercury  from  the  stom- 
ach. Albumen  is  much  used  for  clarifying  syrups  and  other 
liquids.  When  boiled  with  them,  it  coagulates  to  flocks, 
entangling  the  suspended  impurities,  and  carrying  them 
cither  to  the  surface  as  a  scum  or  to  the  bottom  as  a  sedi- 
ment. In  cooking,  the  white  of  egg  is  employed;  in  sugar 
refining,  bullock's  blood.  Albumen  is  also  used  for  prepar- 
ing the  surface  of  paper  for  photographic  printing,  and 
for  making  a  cement  with  lime. 

Egg  and  serum  albumen  are  now  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  by  simply  drying  the  natural  fluids  in  thin 
layers  in  warm  air.  taking  care  that  the  temperature  shall 
not  be  so  high  a?  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  thus  render 
it  insoluble.  The  chief  application  of  this  albumen  in  the 
arts  is  in  calico-printing.  It  is  employed  in  fastening  cer- 
tain colors  upon  the  filires  of  cotton  cloth,  especially  pig- 
ments such  as  ultramarine,  chrome  yellows,  and  oranges, 
tJuignet's  green,  etc.,  and  also  tho  aniline  colors.  The  pig- 
ments or  colors  are  simply  mixed  with  a  solution  of  albumen, 
printed  on  tho  cloth,  and  fixed  by  steaming,  which  coagu- 
lates tho  albumen  and  renders  it  insoluble.  A  dark-colored, 
inferior  quality  of  serum  albumen,  sold  under  the  name  of 
*'  dried  blood."  is  used  by  sugar  refiners  to  clear  the  solu- 
tions of  raw  sugar.  C.  F.  CHANni.ER. 

Albu'minoids,  or  Pro'tcids,  an  extensive  class  of 
organic  bodies  found  in  animals  and  plants.  They  form  the 
chief  constituents  of  blood,  muscle^,  nerves,  glands,  and 
other  organs  of  animal.-^;  and  though  present  in  plants  in 
nuich  smaller  proportions  than  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  etc., 
they  still  play  a  most  important  part  in  plant  life.  Their 
oxactconstitution  has  not  been  determined.  Analysis  shows 
thorn  to  contain — 

Carbon,  52.7  to  54.5. 
Hydrogen,  6.9  "  7.3. 
Nitrogen,  15.4  "  16.5. 
Oxgyen,  20.9  *'  23.5. 
Sulphur.        0.8"    1.6. 

They  aro  amorphous,  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  inso- 
luble or  nearly  so  in  aleidiol.  insoluble  in  ether,  soluble  in 
excess  of  strong  acetic  acid,  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  soluble 
in  strong  mineral  acids.  Nitric  acid  produces  yellow  xan- 
thoproteic acid.     Strong  alkalies  change  them  to  leucioe, 


tyrosine,  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  tho  temperature.  From  their  solutions  they  are  pre- 
cipitated by  excess  of  mineral  acids,  by  potassic  ferrocyanido 
with  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  by  acetic  acid  in  presence 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  alkaline  or  alkaline  earthy 
salt,  gum  arable  or  dextrine,  by  mercuric  nitrate,  Millon's 
reagent. 

They  have  been  classified  as  follows: 

I.  Albumens,  soluble  in  water:  1.  Serum  albumen;  2. 
Egg  albumen. 

II.  (jlobulins,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  very  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies,  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  sodic  chlor- 
ide and  other  neutral  salts :  1.  Myosin ;  2.  Globulin ;  3. 
Fibrinogin  ;  4.  VitelUn. 

III.  Derived  albumens,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solu- 
tions of  sodic  chloride  ;  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  : 
1.  Acid  albumen  ;  2.  Alkali  albumen,  or  albuminate  casein. 

IV.  Fibrine,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  di- 
lute acids  and  alkalies,  and  in  neutral  saline  solutions. 

V.  Coagulated  proteid. 

VI.  Amyloid  substance,  or  lardacein. 

VII.  Peptones,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  on  all  albuminoids. 

For  further  information  on  this  important  class  of  bodies 
see  Hoppe-Seyler,  '*  Handbuch  der  Physiologisch-Chemi- 
schen  Analyse ;"  the  eleventh  English  edition  of  Fownes' 
"Manual  of  Chemistry;"  and  tho '*  Ilandworterbuch  der 
Chemie,"  2t  Auf.  II.,  p.  124.  C.  F.  CnANDLEn. 

Albiimiiiu'ria  [from  nJhuvim  and  the  Lat.  nri'naj 
"  urine  "]  is  the  presence  of  alljumen  in  the  urine,  constitu- 
ting a  very  important  symptom  of  disease.  Albumen  is 
sometimes  observed  in  small  proportion  in  the  urine  of  per- 
sons apparently  healthy.  Artificial  obstruction  (by  vivi- 
section and  ligation)  of  the  emulgent  veins  in  the  lower 
animals  produces  albuminuria,  thus  illustrating  the  fact 
that  passive  engorgement  oft  he  kidney  may  cause  this  symp- 
tom, as  in  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Albuminuria  has 
been  reported  as  following  the  injudicious  use  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, in  which  case  it  results  from  an  active  congestion 
of  the  kidney.  Albuminuria  is  sometimes  associated  with 
dyspepsia,  in  which  case  it  may  be  either  a  temporary  and 
probably  unimportant  symptom,  or  a  precursor  of  Bright's 
disease — a  malady  which  is  among  the  most  formidable  of 
all  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  This  symptom  has  also 
been  observed  in  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers,  pneumoui.a, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  erysipelas,  peritonitis,  con- 
sumption,  pregnancy,  rheumatism,  leucocyth^mia,  purpura, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  conditions.  In  most  cases  it 
results  from  a  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  characterized  by 
swelling,  opacity,  and  molecular  decay  of  tho  renal  epithe- 
lium. 

Albuminuria  is  best  detected  either  by  slightly  acidula- 
ting and  then  boiling  the  urine  in  a  test-tube,  or  by  adding 
nitric  acid.  In  either  case  the  albumen  coagulates  into  a 
white,  semi-solid  mass.  Albuminuria  is  best  treated  by 
attention  to  hygienic  conditions. 

AlbufioT,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada, 
near  the  Mediterranean,  3o  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Almerfa.  It 
is  well  built  and  has  several  convents.     Pop.  about  5000. 

Albuquer'que,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Badajos,  26  miles  N.  of  Badajos.  It  has  a  castle,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  wool.     Pop.  about  7500. 

Albiiquerqiie^  a  post-town,  the  capital  of  Bernalillo 
CO.,  N.  M.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  "ib  miles  S.  W.  of  Santa  Fe. 
It  has  a  trade  in  wool,  hides,  grain,  and  wine.  Gold,  silver, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coal  are  found  near  this  place,  which 
is  5032  feet  above  the  sea-level.     Pop.  1307. 

Albuquerque,  or  Alboquerque,  d'  (Affonso),  sur- 
namcd  the  Great  and  trb  PoRTrGrnsE  i\Iahs,  a  celebrated 
general,  born  at  Alhanda,  near  Lisbcui,  in  1 152,  was  rela- 
ted to  the  royal  family.  After  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  expeditions  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  he 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Indies  in  1509.  lie  took  the 
city  of  Goa  in  1510,  and  conquered  Malacca,  in  which  he 
obtained  booty  of  great  value,  in  1511.  In  1513  his  fleet 
entered  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  never  before  been  navi- 
gated by  Europeans.  Ho  captureil  the  rich  emporium  of 
Ormuz  in  1515.  Having  been  removed  from  command,  he 
died  at  Goa  Dec.  16  of  that  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
eminent  for  justice  and  other  virtues,  which.  com>)ined  with 
his  military'skill,  greatly  increased  the  power  of  Portugal 
in  India. — AMinyuERQUE  (Bras  Afeonso),  a  natural  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Alhandra  in  1500.  He  was  a 
naval  officer,  and  was  noted  for  his  integrity  and  public 
spirit.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  father's  campaigns, 
entitled  "  Comentarios  do  grande  Affonso  d'Alboquerquc  " 
(1557).     Died  in  15S0. 

Arhurp,  a  post-township  of  Grand  Isle  eo.,  Vt.  This 
township  has  a  celebrated  mineral  spring  which  is  of  a  de- 
cidedly alkaline  character,  and  contains  lithia.    It  is  useful 
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in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases.  It  has  been 
recommended  (or  cancer,  but  has  uo  markci]  ofTect  un  that 
disease.  Aiburs  has  an  academy,  and  is  on  the  Vermont 
Centnil  U.  U.     \\>]>.  1710. 

Albiir'nnm  [from  iho  Lat.  nihus,  "white"],  or  Sap- 
\VOOd«  is  that  part  of  the  wood  of  exogenous  trees  which 
is  most  recently  formed  and  is  c"nitij;uou8  to  the  bark.  It 
consists  partly  of  tubes  Ihroujrh  which  the  snp  ascends,  and 
is  of  a  wliite  or  pate  color,  whence  its  name  i.s  derived.  It 
gradually  hardens  with  n^e.  and  is  converted  into  duramen 
or  heart-wood,  which  is  more  valuable  than  alburnum. 

AlcJP'us  [Or. 'AAKoroc],  a  celebrated  Greek  lyric  poet, 
born  at  Mitylene.  flourished  about  000  B.  C.  In  the  viulcnt 
contests  between  the  democracy  and  the  nobles  of  Lesbos 
he  took  side  with  the  latter.  lie  wrote  in  the  JEvVio  dialect, 
and  invented  the  metro  called  Alcaic.  Ills  poetry  is  im- 
passioned and  full  c)f  enthusiasm.  Horace  adiuired  and  im- 
itated the  odes  of  AIc:dus,  who,  among  the  nine  lyric  poets 
of  the  .Mexandrian  canon,  was  recognized  as  the  second, 
or,  as  some  say,  the  first.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Sajipho,  to  whom  some  of  his  verses  wore 
addressed.     His  works  are  lost  exec])!  small  fragments. 

.\Ica'ic  Me'trc,  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  was  named 
from  Alcrtuis,  the  reputed  inventor.  Tbe  greater  aleaic 
verso  consists  of  two  iambic  feet,  a  long  catalcctio  syllable, 
a  ehoriambus,  and  an  iambus.  The  lesser  aleaic  is  two 
dactyls,  followed  by  two  trochees. 
Alcaide.     See  Ai.cAvnE. 

Alrala'  de  <>nadai'ra9  a  town  of  .Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  .Seville,  y  miles  S.  K.  of  Seville,  has  a  Moorish  cas- 
tle, and  considerable  trade  in  grain.     Top.  about  7400. 

Alcalu'  de  Hcna'res,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Madrid,  on  the  river  Ilenares,  21  miles  by  rail  E. 
of  Madrid,  was  built  in  10S3  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Complutum.  It  was  the  scat  of  a  celebrated  univor.^ity 
founded  by  Ximenes,  which  has  been  removed  to  Madrid. 
After  this  removal,  Alcah'i  (which  had  22,000  inhabitants 
in  1768)  rapidly  declined.  Cervantes  was  born  here  in 
1517.  The  celebrated  Complutensian  13iblo  wis  printed  at 
Alcala  in  1514.     Pop.  about  S600. 

Alcala'  la  Real',  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Jacn,  stands  in  an  elevated  glen  about  2700  fejt  above  tho 
sea,  and  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Jaen.  It  has  a  court-house, 
several  convents,  a  hosi)ital,  etc.     Pop.  G73S, 

AlcaTde  [probably  a  corruption  of  tho  Arabic  al  cadi\ 
"the  judge"],  the  title  given  by  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and 
Spanish  American  nations  to  a  judicial  or  administrative 
officer,  is  sometimes  erroneously  confoumled  with  alcai/de, 
AU'til'le  pcdaiu-n  signifies  justice  of  the  peace. 

Alcam'encs  [(Jr.  'WKaiiei-r]^],  an  eminent  Athenian 
sculptor,  a  pupil  of  Phidias,  flourished  about  420  B.  C. 
Ho  was  equal  in  celebrity  to  any  sculptor  of  his  time  ex- 
cept liiH  great  master.  Pausanias  states  that  he  was  liviuf 
in  m)  IJ.  C. 

ATcamOf  a  town  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Trapani,  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Palermo,  has  a  college  and 
picturesque  ruins  of  an  old  castle.     Pop.  in  1S72,  20,890. 

AlcaAiz',  dl-kin-yecth',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pernel,  on  tho  (Juadalupo  River,  67  miles  S.  E.  of 
Saragossa.     Pop.  about  7500. 

Alcantara,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tho  province  of  Ca- 
ceres,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  the  Por- 
tuguese boundary.  Here  arc  ruins  of  a  grand  bridge  built 
by  the  emperor  Trajan  in  103  A.  I).,  of  which  a  triumjihal 
arch  forty  feet  high  still  remains.  The  duko  of  Alva  here 
defeated  the  Portuguese  in  a  great  battle  on  Aug.  25, 15S0. 
Pop.  about  4100. 

Alcantara,  Order  of,  also  called  the  Order  of 
Saint  Julian,  a  religious  order  of  Spanish  knighthood, 
founded  in  lloti  at  Alciintara  for  the  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  Moors.  In  14U5  the  office  of  grand- 
master of  this  order  was  united  to  tho  Spanish  crown. 
Their  crest  was  a  jtear  tree, 

Alcatraz'  (or  Alctra'ces)  Island,  of  California, 
sometimes  called  Pelican  Island,  is  in  tho  bay,  2V  miles 
N.  of  San  Francisco.  Length,  IGJO  feet;  height,  l;;0  feet. 
It  is  fortified,  and  commands  the  entrance  of  tho  (Jolden 
Gate.  On  its  summit  i-*  a  lighthouse  36  feet  high,  in  lat 
37°  49'  27"  N.,  Ion.  122*'  24'  19"  W. 

Alcava'la,  or  Alcaba'la,  a  tax  formerly  imposed  in 
Spain  and  her  colonies  on  all  property  sold,  and  payable  as 
often  as  it  changed  hands.  Thi.^  tax,  which  was  at  first  10, 
and  afterwards  14  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  was  very  injurious 
to  the  prosperity  ol"  the  country. 

Alcay'de,or  Alcaide  [from  the  Arabic  o?,"  the."  and 
cadi,  a  *'  magistrate  "j.  a  term  applied  by  Spaniards,  Moors, 
and  Portuguese  to  a  jailer  or  inferior  magistrate. 


Alca'zar  (or  Alcazer)  de  San  Juan',  a  to\vn  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Ileal,  47  miles  N.  E.  of 
Ciudad  Keal,  has  nmnnfacturcs  of  soap,  nitre,  and  gun- 
powder.    Pop.  7942. 

Alca'zar  Kebir'  ("tho  great  castlo"),  a  city  of  Mo- 
rocco, S3  miles  N.  W.  of  I'ez.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  25,000. 
Near  it  is  a  bridge  {AlfU)itnra)  where  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portugal,  was  defeated  and  killed  Aug.  4,  1578. 

Alces'tis  [(ir.  *.\\KT)<TTi^),  in  classic  mythology,  -was  a 
daughter  of  Pelias  and  the  wife  of  Admetus,  king  of  Thcs- 
saly.  Tho  poets  feigned  that  she  prolonged  the  life  of  her 
husband  by  sutfering  voluntary  death  as  his  substitute,  and 
was  rescued  from  lladcs  by  Hercules.  The  story  of  her 
devotion  is  the  subject  of  one  of  tho  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

Al'chemy  [for  etymology,  see  below]  is  commonly  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  occult  science  or  art  of  transmuting 
tho  baser  metals  into  gold.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
alchemy  originated  in  Egyjit,  the  ancient  name  of  which 
was  Chem  ("dark,"  "mysterious"),  and  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  The  origin  of  alchemy 
seems  to  bo  connected  with  the  widespread  notion  that  the 
manifold  forms  of  matter  have  a  common  basis,  and  ihat 
the  individual  properties  of  material  bodies  are  due  to  for- 
mative force  separable  in  thought,  if  not  in  fact,  from  this 
common  substratum.  Ilcneo  it  followed  that  if  this  first 
matter  could  be  dissolved  or  separated  from  all  special 
formative  forces,  and  the  special  "form"  of  gold  or  other 
precious  substance  discovered  and  got  under  eonircl,  thc.=e 
or  any  material  body  could  be  produced  at  will.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  may  understnnd  tbe  reason  of  the  alchem- 
ists' search  for  the  "universal  solvent"  and  for  the  special 
"forms"  of  things.  The  union  of  tho  vmtc.rin  ]>r{tiiu  and 
the  "form"  of  gold  would  produce  the  actual  metal.  In 
like  nmnner,  if  the  vital  principle  or  form  of  the  bodily 
organization  could  be  found  and  contr(dled,  the  tendencies 
to  disease  and  decay  in  the  bodily  organization  could  bo 
resisted.  Hence  tbe  search  after  the  elixir  of  life  unrl  tho 
philosopher's  stone.  It  was  this  search  after  "forms"  nnd 
tho  ninten'd  prima  which  so  vitiated  the  method  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age  investigators.  It  was  a  reaction  agiiinst  this  false 
analysis  of  Aristotle  which  led  to  the  bitter  opposition  to 
his  name  and  doctiines  which  marked  the  rise  of  modern 
science  in  Europe.  \Vhcn  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Aris- 
totelian analysis  passed  away,  alchemy  ceased. 

In  the  Middle  Ag'S  the  alchemists  expended  immense 
labor  and  time  in  experiments,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
discover  the  |)hilosopher's  stono  and  an  elixir  vitas  (the 
elixir  of  life)  which  could  cure  all  diseases  and  restore  old 
people  to  youth.  Many  usifu!  discoveries  were  the  results 
of  these  visionary  pursuits,  in  which  the  most  eminent  men 
of  those  times  took  jnirt.  Roger  Bacon  (1214-92)  was  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  that  liase  metals  can  be  transmuted 
into  gold.  The  works  which  he  wrote  on  alchemy  are  tho 
oldest  extant  European  writings  on  that  subject.  Among 
the  other  famous  alchemists  were  Basil  \'^alentine,  R.  Lully, 
and  Paracelsus.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  many  men 
of  superior  intellect  devoted  their  time  and  money  to  al- 
chemy, and  hoped  to  discover  the  grand  arcanum.  Accord- 
ing to  Liebig,  '•  The  great  (Francis)  liaeon,  Luther,  Benedict 
Spinosa,  and  Leibnitz  believed  in  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  in  the  ])0ssibility  of  the  transmutation  of  metals." 
(Familiar  Litters  o7i  Chemistry.)  The  same  writer  aflirms 
that  "Alchemy  was  never  at  any  time  anything  different 
from  chemistry.  It  is  utterly  unjust  to  confound  it.  as  is 
generally  done,  with  the  gold-making  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Among  the  alchemists  there  was 
always  to  bo  tound  a  nucleus  of  genuine  philosophers,  who 
were  often  deceived  in  their  theoretical  views;  whereas,  the 
gold-makers,  properly  so  called,  knowingly  deceived  both 
themselves  and  others."       Rkviskd  by  M.  B.  Andehson. 

Alcia'ti  [Fr.  Alviat"],  (Andrea),  an  eminent  Italian 
lawyer,  born  in  1492  at  Alzato.  lie  lectured  on  law  at 
Bourges  from  152S  to  1532,  afier  which  he  was  professor 
of  law  at  Bologna,  Pavla,  and  Fcrrara.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  "  Commentaries  on  the  Digest  "  and  .a  book  of 
emblems.  Died  in  1550.  Erasmus  said  of  him,  as  Cicero 
said  of  Scjevola,  "  Ho  was  the  most  jurisprudent  of  orators, 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  lawyers." 

Alcibi'ades  [Gr.  "AAKipidSTjs],  a  famous  Athenian  gen- 
eral and  politician,  born  of  a  noble  family  about  450  B.  C, 
was  a  son  of  Cleinias.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  house  of  his 
relative,  the  illustrious  Pericles,  and  inherited  a  large  estate. 
Pericles  was  a  second  cousin  to  the  mother  of  Alcibiades. 
From  nature  he  received  great  personal  beauty  and  tran- 
scendent abilities,  with  strong  passions  and  proclivities  to 
licentious  habits.  As  a  favorite  pupil  and  companion  of 
Socrates  he  enjoyed  in  his  youth  great  advantages  for  tho 
cultivation  of  his  mind.  (See  Socrates.)  In  420  B.  C.  he 
began  his  political  career  as  the  leader  of  tho  democratic 
party  and  au  opponent  of  !Nicias,  who  advocated  peace  with 
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Sparta.  Having  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  a  great  ex- 
pedition (in  414  B.  0.}  against  Syracuse,  the  ally  of  Sparta, 
he  was  ohoson  to  command  it,  in  conjunction  with  Nieias 
and  Lamachus.  Soon  after  the  fleet  had  reached  Sicily, 
Alcibiadcs  was  recalled  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge 
of  sacrilege,  but  he  escaped  to  Sparta,  and  in  his  absi;m;e 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  people  of  Athens.  He  ac- 
quired much  influence  with  the  Spartans,  whom  he  aided 
in  their  operations  against  his  native  country,  but  several 
jealous  Spartan  leaders  having  conspired  against  him,  he 
flecl  to  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphcrnes,  and  again  changed 
sides.  The  next  scene  in  the  drama  of  his  eventful  and  way- 
ward career  presents  him  as  the  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  in  411  li.  C.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Abydos  in 
4U,  and  at  Cyzieus  in  410  B.  C.  Having  by  these  and  other 
victories  restored  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens,  he  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  capital  in  407,  and  regained  his  popularity. 
Ho  was  removed  from  the  command  in  406,  in  consequence 
of  a  reverse  which  his  fleet  suffered  in  his  absence,  and  ho 
again  went  into  exile.  He  sought  refugi;  in  Phrygia,  where 
he  was  assassinated  by  night  in  404  B.  C.  (See  Plutarch, 
"Life  of  Alcibiades;"  Geiote,  "History  of  Olreece,"  vol. 
viii.;  TiiiRLWALi.,  "History  of  Greece.") 

Al'ciphron  [' XKKi^puiy],  a  Greek  epistolary  writer,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  lSO-200  A.  D.  Ho  rejire- 
Bcntcil  the  mannei'S  and  opinions  of  various  classes  of  soci- 
ety in  fictitiiuis  letters,  the  style  of  which  is  admired  as  a 
specimen  of  Attic  purity. 

Alci''ra,  an  ancient  walled  town  of  Spain,  on  an  islnnd 
in  the  river  Jucar,  In  the  province  of  Valencia,  25  miles  S. 
of  Valencia,  has  two  fine  stone  bridges,  besides  an  iron  rail- 
way bridge.     Near  it  is  a  curious  cavern.     Pop.  14,022. 

Alcmic'on^  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Crotona, 
and  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  lived  about  .'>30  B.  C.  Ho  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  anatomist  who  dissected  animals. 

Alc'man  [(ir.'AAff/Ljiai'].  a  celebrated  Spartan  lyric  poet, 
born  at  Sardis,  was  originally  a  slave.  Ho  flourished  about 
6o0  B.  C,  and  became  a  free  citizen  of  Sparta.  He  wrote 
songs  called  "  Parthenia,"  also  bridal-hymns  and  other 
orotic  poems  which  were  greatly  admired.  According  to 
some  writers,  he  was  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  Some 
small  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Alcme'ne  [(Jr.  'AAKfi^vrj],  a  daughter  of  Eloctryon  nnd 
Ariaxo,  the  daughter  of  Alcjeus.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus.  Hera,  jealous  of  Alcmene, 
delayed  the  birth  of  Heracles  for  seven  days,  that  Eurys- 
theus  might  be  born  first,  and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater 
rights,  according  to  a  vow  which  Zeus  had  made.  There 
aro  different  accounts  of  her  death.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Agesilaus  opened  her  tomb  at  Haliartus  in  Boeotia,  and 
carried  her  remains  to  Sparta. 

Al'co,  a  kind  of  dog  found  wild  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
It  has  been  domesticated,  and  is  described  as  having  a  very 
araall  head,  with  large  and  pendulous  ears.  It  is  not  known 
whether  it  has  escaped  from  domestication  or  is  a  native  of 
these  countries. 

ATcohol  [from  the  Arabic  definite  article  a/,  "the," 
and  knhtil,  originally  a  "powder  of  antimony,"  used  for 
painting  the  eyebrows,  afterwards  applied  to  anything 
very  subtle],  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  which  has  a  hot, 
pungent  taste,  and  is  the  essential  principle  of  all  spirituous 
liquors  and  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
fermentation  of  sugar  or  saccharine  substances,  and  is  ex- 
tracted by  distillation  from  spirituous  liquors,  such  as 
whisky  and  brandy,  which  contain  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 
of  water.  Pure  alcohol  is  very  inflammable,  has  a  strong 
aflinity  for  water,  is  a  powerful  solvent,  boils  at  \1'.'>°  Fahr- 
enheit, and  h;is  never  been  congealed  by  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  cold  that  could  be  produced.  It  is  composed  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  the  proportions  being  about 
52  per  cent,  of  the  first,  ?>b  of  the  second,  and  18  of  the  last. 
Its  symbol  is  V^WH)"^,  or  C^HcO  (according  to  the  new  no- 
menclature). In  medicine,  alcohol  is  used  as  a  stimulant 
or  excitant,  mostly  in  the  form  of  wine,  brandy,  or  whisky. 
In  pharmacy,  alcohol  is  extensively  used  as  a  solvent;  its 
solutions  aro  called  tinctures.  The  strongest  alcohol  that 
can  be  pr<)cured  is  termed  absolute  alcohol  or  anhydrous 
alcohol  ;  it  is  prepared  by  removing  tho  last  few  per  cent, 
of  water  by  quicklime. 

Alcohol  may  ho  ]>roduced  synthetically  by  causing 
strung  sulpliurie  aeid  to  ab,=orb  ethene  gas  (olefiant  gas), 
by  which  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  is  produced.  t'sIN  +  H2SO4 
=  H.t'jIIri.SO*.  <.)n  distilling  this  acid  with  water,  alcohol 
is  obtained,  while  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  left  in  the  retort 
or  still,  H.C2H5.SO4  +  H2O  =  C2H6O  +  H^SOi, 

C.  F.   CHANDI.En. 

Alcoholom'ctry  [from  alcohol,  and  the  Gr.  ixtrpov,  a 
"measure"]  is  the  method  of  obtaining  the  amount  of  ab- 
eolute  alcohol  In  a  given  quantity  of  spirits.     This  may  bo 


done — (1)  by  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirits, 
provided  they  contain  nothing  besides  water  and  alcohol. 
The  specific  gravity  of  water  being  1,  that  of  pure  or  ab- 
solute alcohol  is  0.79:iS  at  G0°  F.  Tables  have  been  care- 
fully prepared  showing  the  percentage  of  aleoiiol  corre- 
sponding to  different  gravities  between  these  extremes.  (See 
Si'cc'iric  Gravity.)  If  tho  spirits  contain  sugar,  etc.,  they 
must  bo  purified  by  distillation  before  determining  tho 
gravity.  (2)  The  percentage  of  alcohol  may  be  determined 
by  observing  the  boiling-point.  Water  boils  at  212°  F.,  ab- 
solute alcohol  at  17:1°  V.  (;i)  By  observing  the  tension  of 
the  vapor.  The  first  method  is  always  employed  in  practice. 
Alcohols.  The  term  alcohol,  originally  limited  to 
spirit  of  wine,  is  now  applied  to  a  largo  class  of  bodies, 
some  of  which  are  solids.  They  arc  all  similarly  con.sti- 
tuted,  being  saturated  hydrocarbons,  in  which  one  or  more 
hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  mole- 
cules of  hydroxyl  (.OH).  They  may  also  be  regarded  as 
compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  alcohol  radicals.  Thus,  pro- 
pane yields  three  alcohols:  propane,  Calle;  propyl  alcohol, 
(C3H7)(OII)  monatomic;  proj)cne  alcohol,  (r3il6)"(OH)3 
diatomic;  propenyl  alcohol,  (C3H5)"'(01I)3  triatomie.  The 
last-mentioned  is  glycerine.  The  simplest  alcohol  is  methyl 
alcohol  or  wood-naphtha,  CII3.OH.  Common  alcohol  comes 
next  in  order,  C2II5.OII,  Cetyl  alcohol  (C'leHas  OH),  de- 
rived from  spermaceti,  and  ceryl  alcohol  (C-jvllsj.OH),  do- 
rived  from  Chinese  wax,  are  white  crystalline  solids.  Those 
alcohols  containing  one  molecule  of  OH  are  called  mona- 
tomic. Other  scries  of  hydrocarbons  yield  simibir  alco- 
hols; phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  CgH5(0H),  is  the  alcohol  of 
benzol,  CgHg.  Diatomic  alcohols  contain  two  molecules  of 
OH;  those  derived  from  the  marsh  gas  or  methane  scries 
of  hydrocarbons  arc  called  glycols.  Triatomie  alcohols 
contain  three  molecules  of  Oil;  glycerine  or  propenyl  al- 
cohol, CsHsfOHja,  is  the  last  example.  Tetratomie,  pent- 
atomic,  and  hexatomic  alcohols  are  known.  Manna  sugar, 
or  mannite  (CgIIu06=  C6H8{0H)6),  is  a  hexatomic  alcohol, 
derived  from  the  hydrocarbon  sextane,  Cgilu.  (ilucose  or 
grape-sugar  is  the  aldehyde  of  this  alcohol.  (See  Aldi;- 
nvni:.)  Cane-sugar  (Ci2HL'iOji)  is  intimately  related  to 
glucose,  as  it  corresponds  to  two  molecules  of  glucose,  less 
one  molecule  of  water  ;  it  is  called  a  polyglucosic  alcohol. 
Starch  and  cellulose  (CigH.ioOis)  are  regarded  as  being  tho 
oxygen-ethers  or  anhydrides  of  the  polyglucosic  alcohols. 

By  replacing  the  OH  in  alcohols  by  chlorine,  bromino, 
etc.,  haloid  ethers  are  produced;  thus: 

Common  or  ethylic  alcohol       =  C2H5.OH. 
Ethyl  chloride  =  C.2II5CI. 

Methenyl  alcohol  (triatomie)     =  C1I(0H)3. 
Methenyl  chloride,  chloroform^  CllCIg. 
By  replacing  the  hydroxy!  by  acid  radicals,  compound 
ethers  arc  produced: 

Amyl  alcohol,  CsHu-OH. 

Amyl  acetate,  C5H11.C2H3O2. 

Propenyl  alcohol,  glycerine,     C3H7(011)3. 
Glyceryl  tristcarate,  stearine,  C3H7(Ci8H550.i)5. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 
Alco^na^  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Michigan.  Area, 
about  OiiO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lako 
Huron,  and  traversed  in  the  S.  W.  part  by  the  Au  Sablo 
Iliver.  It  is  an  almost  solid  forest  of  pine  timber,  but  has 
excellent  farming  lands.  Oats  and  potatoes  aro  the  staples. 
Capital,  llarrisville.  Pop.  (3915. 
Alcoua,  a  post-township  of  Alcona  co.,  Mich.    P.  146. 

Alco'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Castellon, 
11  miles  N.  W.  of  Castellon.  It  has  potteries  and  distilleries 
of  brandy.  Fruits  are  the  chief  articles  of  exj)ort.  Pop. 
about  Gobo. 

Al'corn,  a  county  in  the  N.  part  of  l\Iissis«ippi,  border- 
ing on  Tennessee.  It  is  drained  by  the  Big  llaleiiie  River, 
which  rises  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Corinth.  This 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  II.  11. 
Cattle,  grain,  cotton,  and  wool  arc  the  staples.    Pup.  10,4;il, 

Al'cott  (Amos  Bronson).  an  American  ideal  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  "The  Dial," 
was  born  at  Wolcott,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1799,  and  now  resides 
at  t'oncord,  Mass.  He  has  acquired  some  rc])ut;ition  as  an 
educational  reformer,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  con- 
versational powers.  He  has  held  formal  "conversations" 
in  many  of  our  principal  cities  on  a  wide  range  of  specula- 
tive and  practical  themes,  and  has  published  two  volumes 
of  essays— "Tablets,"  1868;  "Concord  Days,"  1S72. 

Alcott  (Louisa  May),  an  American  writer,  daughter 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  ISii.".  She  has  ]>ublished  a 
number  of  very  popular  works  for  children  and  youth; 
among  these  may  be  named  "  Little  Women  "  (LS67),  "Tho 
Old-Fashioned  Girl"  (ISfiO).  "  Little  Men,  or  Life  at  Plum- 
tield"  (1871),  and  "Work"  (1873). 
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Alcott  (William  Alexandeh).  M.  D.,  an  American 
writer  on  educutiun,  was  born  at  Wolcott,  Conn.,  Aug.  C, 
17'JS.  He  contributed  tu  i^fvcral  journals,  lectured  at 
various  places  on  education.  hyj;iene.  and  other  subjects, 
and  published  a  number  of  popular  works,  amon'?  which 
are  "The  House  I  Live  In,"  "The  Youn^  Man's  Guide," 
"The  Library  of  Health,"  "The  Young  Woman's  Guide," 
and  "  Mural  Ueform."     Died  Mar.  29,  ISJU. 

Al'cove  [Fr.  atrove;  Sp.  alroba:  etymology  uncertain], 
in  architecture,  n  recess  in  an  apartment,  separated  by  an 
ostrade  or  partition  of  columns,  and  occupied  by  a  bed 
of  state;  a  recess  in  a  library  or  a  lateral  apartment  for 
books. 

Alco'y»  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante, 
30  miles  N.  of  Alicante.  It  is  bililt  on  uneven  ground 
among  the  hills,  and  has  manufactories  of  ]>apcr  and 
woollen  goods.  About  200,000  reams  of  paper  are  made 
hero  annually.  A  large  part  of  this  paper  is  consumed  in 
the  form  of  cigars  {pupclitoa).     Pop.  in  1800,  26,190, 

Al'cuinf  or  Arcwin,  an  English  prelate  and  scholar.' 
whoso  full  name  was  Fi.ACCfS  Albim's  Alliini  s,  was  born 
at  York  about  7'.ib  A.  I).  He  went  in  782  to  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  of  whom  he  became  Ibo  confidential  friend 
and  adviser.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  schools  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelie  and  Paris.  In  7Ut>  he  was  appointed  abbot 
of  St. -Martin  at  Tours.  He  is  regarded  as  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  age.  He  died  May  19,  S04,  leaving  many  let- 
ters, poems,  and  works  (»n  theology,  etc. 

Alcy'one?  or  Uulcy'onc  [(>r.  "aAkvoiiiI,  in  classic 
mytliology,  a  daughter  of  yEolus  and  the  wife  of  t'eyx. 
She  was  so  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  husband  that 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Tradition  adds  that  t'eyx 
and  Alcyone  were  changed  into  kingtishers  to  reward  their 
mutual  devotion. 

Alcvo'nium  [Gr.  dAxvdi'ioi',  from  'aXKVMt;  a  "king- 
fisher," so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
nest  of  a  kingfisher],  a  genus  of  zoophytes  belonging  to 
the  order  Aloyonaria,  presents  a  curious  polype  mass  and 
star-like  pores,  through  which  polypes  protrude  them- 
selves. The  Ah-yuiiium  diijitatum  abounds  t»n  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain.  The  A/fi/ouiiim  cfinnum  is  found  along 
the  American  coast  from  Cape  Cod  northward. 

Altlan'y  a  river  of  Siberia,  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Lena,  rises  in  the  Vablonoi  Mountains,  near  the  frontier 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  Flowing  north-eastward,  and  after- 
wards in  a  N.  W.  direction,  it  enters  the  Lena  about  lat. 
G'-i*^  X.,  and  nearly  60  miles  below  Yakutsk.  Length,  es- 
timated at  IMOO  miles. 

Aldan  ^ttountains^  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  E. 
part  of  Siberia,  connected  with  the  Stannovoi  Mountains, 
and  extending  about  -ItlO  miles,  from  bit.  01'='  2H'  X.  to  07° 
30'  N,  The  highest  summit  of  these  is  Mount  Kapitan, 
about  4200  feet  high.  Some  geographers  give  the  name  a 
more  extensive  application — to  all  the  mountain-ranges  in 
the  N.  E.  of  Asia. 

Ald'borou^rhy  Earls  of,  viscounts  of  Aldborough 
(1700),  Viscounts  Amiens  (1777),  and  barons  of  Balting- 
lass  (I7fi''i,  in  the  Irish  peerage),  a  prominent  family  of 
Great  Britain.  The  first  earl  was  created  in  1777. — Ben- 
jamin O'NEALF.STRATFoitn,  the  sixth  earl,  was  born  June  10, 
1  SOS.  and  succeeded  his  father  Oct.  4, 1849.  D.Dec.  19,1876. 

Aldcb'aran  [from  the  Arabic  a/,  "the,"  and  dnharnn, 
'•following."  bt'cause  this  star  folhiws  the  Pleiades],  the 
name  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
of  Taurus,  otherwise  called  o  Tauri.  it  is  the  brightest 
star  of  a  group  called  the  Hyadcs. 

Aldegonde,  Saist.     See  Marnix. 

Ardcgre'vcr,  or  Aldegraef  (Heinrioh),  a  distin- 
guished German  jiainter  and  <'ngravcr,  born  at  Soest,  in 
Westphalia,  in  l.'>02.  was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Albert 
Diirer.  Among  his  numerous  engravings  arc  "The  Labors 
of  Hercules"  and  a  portrait  of  Luther.     Died  about  1502. 

Al'dchyde  [from  <if,  first  syllabic  of  nlcohnl,  and  dchjfd, 
first  two  of  dr-htfdritffrnn'tun,  "deprived  of  hydrogen"], 
compounds  formed  by  depriving  alcohols  of  hydrogen.  The 
term  aldeh^'do  was  first  applied  to  acetic  aldeliyde,  pro- 
duced from  common  alcohol  by  limited  oxidation,  efiectcd 
by  (1)  imperfect  combustion,  aa  when  a  spirit-lamp  burns 
out  for  want  of  alcohol;  (2)  by  the  action  of  potassic  di- 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid;  (^)  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
and  water.     Thus, 

At(^ohol.      OxT9«ii.  Aldehrde,        WMer. 

CjHfiO    +    0     =     C2H4O  +  H2O. 
Acetic  aldehyde  is  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid  of  a  peculiar 
ethereal  odor,  which  when  concentrated  is  very  snfibcating. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  into 

AMehTde.  Acelic  Acid. 

C2IU0  -i-  0  -  C-..H402. 


It  reduces  oxide  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state.  This  alde- 
hyde has  been  prepared  in  large  quantities  during  the  past 
few  years,  to  be  used  in  the  njanutacture  of  aldehyde  green, 
one  of  the  most  bcuutilul  of  the  aniline  colors. 

The  aldehydes  are  intermediate  in  composition  between 
the  alcohols  and  the  corresponding  aeids.  By  the  loss  of 
hydrogen  the  alcohol  beeomcs  an  aldehyde  ;  by  the  addition 
of  oxygen  the  aldehyde  becomes  an  acid  : 

Common  ctbylic  alcohol,  CjHeO. 

Acetic  aldehyde,  C-jH^O. 

Acetic  acid,  C:fH402. 

By  substituting  an  alcohol  for  hydrogen  in  an  aldehyde, 
a  ketone  is  produced,  acetic  ketone  or  acetone  =  C-^lls 
(CH3)0. 

Among  the  other  more  important  aldehydes  may  bo  men- 
ticned  acrylic  aldehyde  or  acrolein  (CsiliO),  a  very  offen- 
sive liquid  produced  by  the  <lehydration  of  glycerine.  It 
is  always  lound  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  oils  and 
fats  containing  glycerine,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  very 
pungent  odor  jiroduccd.  Chloral  (C2HCI3O).  produced  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  is  triehlorinatcd 
acetic  aldehyde.  By  combining  with  water  it  jiroduees  the 
"chloral-hydrate"  so  extensively  used  of  late  on  account 
of  its  hyjinotie  effects.  It  is  supposed  to  be  transformed 
by  the  alkali  of  the  blood  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid, 
thus : 

Chloral- hydrate.     Potar'slc-hvdmto.      Potusslc-rormiate.      Chloroform.    Water. 

C2HCI3O.H2O+  KHO  =  KCllOj  -i-  ClICls  +  H2O. 
Bitter-almond  oil  {CvHgO)  is  benzoic  aldehyde. 

Aldehydes  possess  three  characteristic  properties:  (1) 
they  unite  willi  alkaline  bisulphites;  (2)  they  unite  with 
aniline;  (3)  when  fused  with  caustic  potash  they  give  off 
hydrogen,  forming  the  potassic  salt  of  the  corresponding 
acid.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Ardcn^  a  post-township  of  McHenry  co.,  111.    Pop.  722. 

Aldciiy  a  jiost-township  of  Hardin  co.,  la.     Pop.  739. 

Alden^  a  post-township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
381. 

Aldcn,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  N.  \.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Buffalo  division 
of  the  Erie  R.  R.  Its  station  on  the  latter  road  is  14 
miles  E.  of  Buffalo.     Pop.  2547. 

AldeUf  a  jiost-township  of  Polk  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  390. 

Alden  (BuAPFORn  R.).  nn  American  ofiicer,  born  May, 
1811,  in  Mcadville.  Pa.,  was  <leseeuded  from  the  famous 
Pilgrim  Alden,  who  eainc  out  in  the  i\Iayflower  and  mar- 
ried the  beautiful  Priscilla  Mullens,  and  his  father,  Roger 
Alden,  was  a  major  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1831,  captain  Fourth  Infantry  Juno 
14,  1842,  served  at  FlorJila  ]iosts  1832-33,  assistant  in- 
structor in  various  dcpartuieiits  of  the  Military  Academy 
1833-40,  aide-de-camp  to  Major-Geucral  Scott  1840-42,  in 
military  occupation  of  Texas  1845.  commandant  of  cadets 
at  Military  Academy  1845-52,  on  frontier  duty  on  the  Pa- 
cific 1853,  engaged  as  acting  colonel  commanding  two 
volunteer  battalions  (which  he  had  raised)  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Rogue  River  Indians,  engaged  at  Jack- 
sonville. Or.,  Aug.  24,  1853  (severely  wounded).  After 
his  resignation.  Sept.  29.  1853,  he  travelled  three  years  in 
Europe,  endeavoring  to  regain  bis  health.  Subsequently, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  he  became  satis- 
fied, by  his  extensive  explorations,  of  the  abundance  of 
petroleum,  and  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  and  give 
effect  in  1859  to  the  value  of  this  discovery.  After  repeated 
clforts  to  serve  in  the  civil  war,  the  paralysis  caused  by  his 
wound  compelled  him  to  desist.  Devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  literature  and  art.  in  which  he  was  accomplished, 
to  the  culture  of  Christianity,  of  which  he  was  a  bright 
exemplar,  and  to  works  of  active  benevolence,  for  which 
he  was  famed,  he  spent  his  after  years  till  he  died,  Sept. 
10,  1870,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  aged  fifty-nine. 

(lEORfJE    W.    Cl'LLUM. 

Alden  (Jamks).  U.  S.  N..  born  Mar.  31,  1810.  in  Maine, 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  April  I,  1828.  became 
a  passed  midshipman  in  1834,  a  lieutenant  in  1841,  a  com- 
mander in  1855.  a  captain  in  1863,  a  commodore  in  1866,  a 
rear-admiral  in  1871.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
participated  in  the  ca]itureof  Vera  Cruz  and  Tobasco.  In 
command  of  the  steamer  South  Carolina,  he  engaged  the 
batteries  off  Galveston.  Tex..  Aug.  3.  1861.  and  commanded 
the  steamer  Richmond  in  the  engagement  with  Forts  St. 
Philip  and  Jackson,  and  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
April  24.  1802.  and  during  the  passage  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  River  by  Vicksburg.  June  28  and  July  15, 
1862;  in  the  engagement  at  Port  Hudson.  Mar.  14,'l8G3, 
commanded  the  Brooklyn  at  the  great  victory  over  forts, 
rams,  and  gtmboats  in  iMobile  Bay.  Aug.  5,  1864.  an<l  in 
both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights.  Dec..'  1864,  and  Jan.,  1805. 
Of  his  conduct  in  these  affairs,  Rear-Admiral  David  D. 
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Porter,  in  his  official  report  of  Jan.  28,  1865,  speaks  in 
terms  of  exalted  admiration,  and  concludes  his  remarks 
thus:  "  I  euiisidcr  iiim  able  and  worthy  to  lill  the  hi;;het;t 
rank,  and  I  know  that  the  government  has  no  one  in  its 
navy  more  full  of  energy,  zeal,  or  intelligeuee  in  his  pro- 
fession. I  shall  feel  much  disappointed  if  Captain  Alden 
U  not  jtromotcd  to  a  rank  he  has  won  more  than  once  dur- 
ing; this  rebellion.  I  am  sure  the  department  will  ap])re- 
ciafo  all  I  have  said  of  this  gallant  otficer.  His  record 
speiika  for  him."  In  1800  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  navigation,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  European  station,  lie  retired  from  active 
service  in  1873.     D.  at  San  Francisco,  C:il.,  Feb.  (i,  1877. 

FOXHALL    A.    1*ARKER. 

Alden  (John),  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower  in  1020.  He  was  a  magistrate  of 
Plymouth  Colony  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  born 
in"uyO,  and  clieil  at  Duxbury  Sept.  12,  1G89. 

Alden  (  Joskimi).  D.  D..  LL.D..  was  born  at  Cairo,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  4,  !8tl7,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  I82(), 
sludied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
a  Congregational  church  at  AVilliamstowu,  Mass.  (ISo'l), 
was  a  professor  in  Williams  College  {18."Jo-52),  in  Lafay- 
ette College,  Pa.  (1852-57),  president  of  Jefferson  College 
(18o7-(i7),  and  since  18G7  principal  of  the  New  York  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany. 

Alden  (Rev.  Noah),  a  prominent  advocate  of  religious 
liberty  in  Massachusetts.  He  represented  the  town  of  IJell- 
ingham  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution 
of  that  State.  Ho  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  In  KOli  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Uellingham,  where  he 
cxerciscil  his  ministry  with  great  influence  and  success  for 
about  thirty  years. 

Alden  (Timotiiv).  D.  D.,  born  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Aug. 
28,  1771,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17'J4.  He  was  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (1701)- 
1805),  and  was  for  many  years  afterwards  a  jirominent 
educator  in  Portsmouth,  Newark,  New  York,  Boston,  Cin- 
cinnati, etc.  He  was  the  founder  and  first  president  (1817- 
;{1)  of  Alleghany  College,  Meadville.  Pa.  He  published  a 
collection  of  epitaphs  (5  vols.,  1814).  *'  An  Account  of  Mis- 
sions among  the  Senccas  "  (1827),  and  other  works.  Died 
at  i'itlsburg.  Pa.,  July  5,  18ti9. 

Al'dcnhoven,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Rhine 
province.  Here  the  Austrians  defeated  the  French  on  Mar. 
1.  I70;{.  and  the  French  defeated  the  Austrians  on  Oct.  2, 
170  k     Pop.  in  1871,  2808. 

Al'der  [Lat.  Al^mis],  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  of  Ketulaceie  or  Amentacc:e.  They  are  na- 
tives of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  wood  of  the  common  alder  of  Eurojte  {Alnus  tjlnttnona) 
is  used  by  turners  and  joiners,  afibrds  good  charcoal  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  is  valuable  for  mill-wheels 
and  the  jjiles  of  bridges.  The  alder  is  prized  as  an  orna- 
iML-ntal  tree  in  landscapes.  The  AIiihh  con/i/oh'a.  a  native 
of  Italy,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  tree.  The  alders  of  the 
Plastcrn  U.  S.  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  but  AIhuh  Orcijona 
of  the  AV.  coast  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  to  seventy  feet. 

Al'derman  (originally  signifying  an  "older"  or 
"senior"  man),  the  title  of  a  municipal  oflieer  or  magis- 
trate in  tile  corporations  of  England  and  the  U.  S.  The 
London  court  of  uhiermen  exercises  judicial  and  legislative 
authority  in  the  corporati<m.  In  New  York  City  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  members  of  the  city  council,  who  arc 
elected  by  (he  ])eople.  In  some  cities  they  are  magistrates ; 
in  others  councillors. 

Alderncy,  aul'der-ne,  or  Aurigny,  an  island  in  the 
English  Channel.  7  or  8  miles  from  Cape  la  Ilogue  (France), 
belongs  to  England.  It  is  about  4  miles  long,  and  less  than 
2  miles  wide.  Uuernsey,  another  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
is  about  15  miles  from  this  place.  The  people  of  Alderncy 
are  mostly  of  French  extraction.  This  island  (produces  a 
celebrated  breed  of  small  cows.  Tt  is  separated  from  France 
by  the  Race  of  Alderncy,  a  strait  about  8  miles  wide,  the 
navigaliou  of  which  is  dangerous  in  stormy  weather.  It  is 
politically  a  depemleney  of  Jersey.     Pop.  in  1871,  2718. 

Al'dershott  Camp,  a  permanent  camp  formed  in 
1855  for  the  improvement  of  the  British  army  in  tactics 
and  in  evolutions  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  situated  on  Alder- 
shott  Heath,  on  the  conlines  of  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and 
Berkshire.  The  area  of  ground  appropriated  to  (his  pur- 
posi!  is  aliout  701)0  acres.  Pop.  in  1871,  in(du*ling  Frimley 
and  Farnborough,  It5,8()4. 

Al'dine  Kdi'tions,  the  name  given  to  the  editions  of 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  which  were  issued  by  Aldus 
Manntius  ancl  his  deseendants  in  Venice  between  1400  and 
HiUO.     These  editions  arc  highly  prized  for  the  correctness 


of  the  text  and  the  beauty  of  the  typography.     (See  Ma- 
s'utt  us.) 

Aldol)randi''ni9  a  celebrated  noble  family  of  Florence. 
Among  its  most  jirominent  members  were  Salvestro,  born 
1400,  died  1558;  Ippolito,  born  1531),  died  l(i05,  who  was 
elected  pope  in  1502  as  Clement  VIII.:  his  brother  Tom- 
maso,  the  fourth  son  of  Salvestro;  and  Francesco,  who  was 
created  a  jtrinee  by  his  uncle  Clement  VII  I.  "Atdobrandine 
Wedding"  is  the  name  of  a  painting  which  probably  dates 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  found  in  1(11)0  on  the 
site  of  the  former  garden  of  Majccnas.  It  was  named  after 
Prince  Aldobrandini,  who  first  came  into  possession  of  it. 

Ald^rich  (Henry),  D.  D.,  an  English  scholar  and  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  was  born  at  Westminster  in  l(i47. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  Protestantism  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  became  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1689.  He  composed  anthems  which  arc  used  in 
the  English  cathedrals.     Died  Dec.  14,  1710. 

Aldrich  (Thomas  Bailey),  a  poet,  born  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Nov.  11,1836.  He  lived  in  his  youth  in  Louisiana, 
and  then  in  New  York,  where  he  was  for  a  time  a  tderk, 
then  a  proof-reader,  and  afterwards  attained  eminence  as 
a  writer  and  editor.  He  has  been  connected  with  "The 
Home  Journal,"  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  other  peri- 
odicals, and  has  published  "The  Bells  "  (185-1),  "  The  Course 
of  True  Love"  (1858),  "  Pampinea  "  (1861 ),  several  vol- 
umes of  poems,  "The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy"  (1800),  "Mar- 
jorie  Daw"  (1873),  and  other  works. 

Ald'ridge  (Ika),  a  negro  tragedian,  horn  in  Maryland 
in  18(14,  was  in  his  youth  a  personal  attendant  iif  Edmund 
Kcan.  He  performed  with  success  in  England  and  other 
countries  of  Europe.  He  received  medals  or  tokens  of 
honor  from  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
Died  Aug.  7,  18G7. 

Aldrovan'dus  (Ulysses),  an  eminent  Italian  naturalist, 
born  at  Bologna  Sept.  11,  1522.  He  graduated  as  doctor 
of  medicine  in  1553,  and  became  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory at  Bologna  in  1500.  Having  expended  much  time 
and  money  in  collecting  specimens  an<l  in  the  slutly  of  na- 
ture, he  began  in  1500  the  publication  of  his  "  Natural  His- 
tory "  (13  vols.),  of  which  three  volumes  on  birds  and  one 
on  insects  appeared  during  his  life.  The  other  volumes 
were  edited  by  several  persons  after  his  death.  Jlis  "  Nat- 
ural History  "  is  a  laborious  and  ill-digested  compilation. 
Died  Nov.  10,  1607. 

AlCj  a  sort  of  beer,  a  fermented  liquor  produced  from 
malt.  Ale  contains  more  alcohol  than  common  beer,  and 
is  a  favorite  beverage  of  the  British.  Scotch  ale  and  Bur- 
ton ale  have  a  high  reputation.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  malt  liquor  in  general  use  in  this  country — ale,  porter, 
and  lager  beer.  All  arc  prepared  from  malt,  which  is  bar- 
ley which  has  been  allowed  to  germinate  (sprout),  and  has 
then  been  dried  by  artificial  heat.  Hops  are  added  to  give 
the  aromatic  bitter  flavor.  The  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  the  malt  is  dried  the  lighter  will  be  the  color  of  the 
malt  and  the  beverage.  Ale  and  lager  beer  are  made  from 
light,  porter  from  dark-colored  malt.  Ale  and  jiorter  are 
fermented  at  temperatures  of  from  66°  to  00°  F.  while 
lager  beer  is  fermented  at  from  46°  to  50°  F, 

In  the  manufacture  of  ale  the  first  fermentation  is  checked 
at  such  a  point  as  to  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter  in  the  liquor.  By  the  subsequent  ferment- 
ati(m  in  the  barrels  or  bottles  this  is  changed  to  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid;  the  latter  substance  causing  the  cha- 
racteristic efi'erveseence.    (See  Beer,  by  C.  F.  CuAxnLEU.) 

Alcan'dro  [Lat.  Alefin'dri-'],  (Girolamo),  a  learned 
Italian  cardinal,  born  at  Motta  Feb.  13.  1-180.  He  was  aj)- 
pointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1510,  and  was  sent  by 
Leo  X.  as  papal  nuncio  to  (icrmany  in  1520,  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Luther.  He  showed  a  violent  animosity  to 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.     Died  Jan.  31,  1542. 

Ale'do,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Mercer  co.,  111.,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  (luiney  R.  II., 
120  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  Springfield.  It  has  two 
weekly  ]»apcrs,  is  the  scat  of  a  college,  and  is  in  a  fine 
agricultural  district.  Coal  is  found  in  Ihc  vicinity.  Pop. 
1070.  H.  BiGELow,  El).  OF  "REcoRn." 

Alcgam'be  (Pnii.ir),  a  learned  Flemish  Jesuit,  horn 
at  Brussels  Jan.  22,  1502.  He  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  superior  of  the  order  of  .lesuits.  He  wrote  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  biography  and  bibliogra])hy  of  the 
Jesuit  authors,  entitled  *'  Bildiotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis 
Jesu"  (1613).      Died  Sept.  6,  1652. 

Alcmaij'ni  (f.  c  "  all  men  "),  the  name  of  certain  Ger- 
man tribes  who  formed  a  confcderncy  against  the  Romans 
about  200  A.  D..  and  at  that  time  lived  on  the  Main.  They 
invadecl  (Jaul  in  the  reign  of  .Fulian  the  A]msfatc,  wlm 
gained  a  victory  over  them  in  357  A.  D.     Having  been  de- 
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fcatcd  by  Clovis  in  49G,  their  confederacy  was  dissolved. 
From  this  word  is  derived  the  French  ^«ema.id,  signifying 
"  Gcruiao." 

Alembert,  d'  (Jkax  i.e  Koxn).  a  celebrated  French 
gcoliu-tLr  anil  |ihiloso|ilier,  born  in  Paris  Nov.  IC,  1717, 
was  iin  illegilini:Hc  son  of  M.  Destouches-Canon  and 
Wadauie  do  Toncin.  Having  been  abandimed  by  his 
mother  in  the  street,  he  was  iiuiscd  by  the  wile  of  a  gla- 
lier,  and  continued  to  live  with  her  for  about  forty  years. 
Ill'  received  from  his  lather  all  annual  pension  of  1-00 
livres,  and  was  educated  in  the  JIazarin  College,  which  ho 
entered  in  17.10.  His  favorite  study  was  mathematics.  In 
1711  he  was  admitted  into  the  -Vcademy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  1713  produced  his  celebrated  '•  Treatise  on  Dynamics," 
which  opened  a  new  epoch  in  mechanical  philosophy,  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  principle  "  that  there  is  an  ab.so- 
lute  equality  at  all  times  between  the  entire  amount  of 
force  applied  and  the  sum-total  of  the  effects  produced." 
His  treatise  "On  the  Theory  of  the  Winds"  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  174fi.  In  1752,  Fred- 
erick the  Great  offered  him  the  presidency  of  the  Uoyal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  which  he  declined.  D'Alemhert  was 
associated  with  Diderot  as  joint  editor  of  the  famous  "Kn- 
cyclopgtlie."  for  which  he  wrote  an  admirable  "  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse"  and  many  mathematical  articles.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  French  .\eademy  in  17.i4.  He 
formed  a  liuiaoit  with  the  aceom])lished  Mademoiselle 
r  Espinasse,  who  lived  with  him  twelve  years.  He  showed 
his  indojiendence  and  indifferenec  to  riches  by  refus- 
ing, in  17112,  the  invitation  of  (.'atherine  II.  of  Kussia, 
who  olTered  him  a  salary  of  1011,000  francs  to  direct  the 
education  of  her  .sou.  In  1772  he  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  French  Academy.  He  was  an  intimate  frien<l  of  Vol- 
taire, and  assiimeil  toward  Christianity  the  attitude  of  a 
glieptie — I.  e.  a  iloubter  and  candid  inquirer — while  he 
openly  avowed  his  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
moral  character  is  generally  represented  as  noble  and  be- 
nevolent. -■Vmong  his  works  arc  "  Ilesearehes  on  some  Im- 
portant Points  of  the  System  of  the  Universe"  (.'S  vols., 
17jl-i0),  •• -Melanges  of  Literature  and  Philosophy," 
"Elements  of  Philosophy"  (17o'J),  and  eulogies  on  the 
members  of  the  French  .\cademy  who  died  between  1700 
and  1772.  lie  died  in  Paris  on  the  2yth  of  Oct.,  17S:;.  An 
edition  of  his  works  ivas  published  by  Bossangc  in  i  vols, 
ivo,  1S21.  "His  literary  works,"  says  Lacioi.x,  "con- 
stantly directed  to  the  perfection  of  reason  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  correct  ideas,  were  highly  appreciated  by  all 
good  judges.  They  are  all  remarkable  lor  a  pure  diction, 
a  neat  style,  and  strong  or  pithy  thought." 

Alemb'ic  [from  the  .Arabic  article  al,  and  the  Gr.  o)«Pif, 
a,  "  cuji  or  pot"],  an  apparatus  formerly  used  by  alchemists 
and  chemists  in  the  process  of  distillation  and  sublimation. 
It  has  been  superseded  by  the  retort  and  receiver. 

Aleinte'jo,  or  Alcnte'jo  ("beyond  the  Tagtis"),  a 
province  of  Portugal,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Beira,  on 
the  E.  by  Spain,  oii  the  .«.  by  Algarve,  and  on  the  \V.  by 
Estrcmadura  and  the  Atlantic.  .\rea,  11410  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Gaudiana  River,  and  is  washed  by 
the  Tagus,  which  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  the 
soil  of  the  northern  and  eastern  valleys  is  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  .ire  wheat,  maize,  barley,  grapes,  rice, 
and  figs.     Cajiital,  Evora.     Pop.  in  ISCS,  oa2,2:i7. 

Alen^on,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Orne,  is  situated  on  the  Sarthc  and  in  a  plain,  Ga  miles 
by  rail  W.  .S.  \V.  of  Paris.  It  is  well  built  and  handsome, 
has  a  cathedral,  a  public  library,  and  a  church  about  1000 
years  old.  Here  arc  manufactures  of  various  articles,  in- 
cluding muslin,  leather,  and  a  celebrated  lace  called  Point 
d'Alen^im.     Pop.  in  Istlfi,  10,115. 

Alep'po,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ha'leb  (anc.  Chal'ybnn 
and  /Icnv'a),  an  important  city  of  Syria,  and  one  of  the 
chief  emporiums  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  is  on  the  Kowek, 
about  55  miles  E.  of  Antioch  :  lat.  'M"  11'  N.,  Ion.  37°  10' 
E.  It  is  surroundeil  by  limestone  hills,  and  presents  a  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone, 
two  or  three  stories  high,  mostly  in  the  Saracenic  style,  with 
richly  ornamented  walls  and  ceilings.  In  the  environs  are 
celebrated  gardens  about  twelve  miles  in  e.\tent.  Aleppo 
has  a  castle,  a  Mohammedan  college,  and  many  Christian 
churches.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton  and  silk 
EtufTs,  tobacco,  wine,  oil,  indigo,  etc.,  and  is  visited  by 
large  caravans  from  Bagdad,  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  and  Ar- 
menia. It  was  a  great  emporium  of  trade  during  or  before 
tho  Middle  Ages.  Its  prosperity  was  greatly  injured  by 
the  earthquake  of  1S22,  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of 
the  citv.  The  pojiulation.  which  before  that  event  was 
more  than  200,000,  was  about  100,000  in  1S67. 

Aleppo,  a  post-township  of  Greene  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1382. 


Alesh'kiy  a  town  of  *Russia.  in  the  government  of 
Tauria,  ,'<  miles  E.  of  Kherson.     Pop.  in  Isti",  S4S4. 

Ale'sia  {'Wtaia),  the  fortified  capital  of  the  Gallic  tribo 
Maiidubii,  was  built,  according  to  a  legend,  by  Hercules. 
Here  the  last  desperate  battle  for  freedom  was  fought  I«y 
the  Gauls,  under  Vereingetorix,  against  the  Rtmians.  under 
Julius  Caisar,  in  52  B.  C.  The  Gauls  were  completely  de- 
feated and  the  city  destroyed.  Alesia  was  reloiilt.  and 
again  destroyed  by  the  Northmen  in  StJl.  It  was  on  tho 
present  Mont  Auxois,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modern  town 
of  Alise  is  situated. 

Alc'sius  [Gr.  aAetVw,  "to  be  a  wanderer"],  tho  name 
given,  jirobably  by  Melanehthon,  to  .Alexander  -\lane,  who 
was  born  in  Edinburgh  .April  2.",  1500.  was  canon  of  St, 
Andrew's,  turned  Protestant,  went  to  Germany  in  1532, 
an<l  again  in  1540;  was  made  professor  at  Leipsic,  and  died 
there  Slar.  17.  1565.  lie  wrote  much  and  ably.  It  was  he 
who  translated  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  J.atin. 

Alcssandrcs'ku  (GnKGonv).  a  celebrated  Rumanian 
poet,  liorn  in  1M2,  was  sent  in  eensvquence  of  ];olitieal 
agitations  to  a  convent,  where  he  wrote  his  most  celebrated 
work,  "  The  Year  1840, "  in  which  he  gives  ex]iression  to 
the  hopes  of  his  party.  In  1S5'J  he  was  for  a  few  months 
minister  of  finance,  since  which  time  he  has  belonged  to 
the  liberal  opposition,  which  be  has  efl*eclively  aided  with 
his  poems  and  fables.  A  second  edition  of  his  collected 
works  ajijicared  in  lt:63. 

Alessan'dri  (B.^sil),  the  most  prominent  Ramanian 
poet  of  modern  times,  born  in  1821,  took  part  in  the  lib- 
eral movement  of  1S4.^,  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for 
a  few  months  in  1850-60,  and  has  since  resideil  a  part 
of  the  time  in  Yassy  and  part  of  the  time  in  Paris, 
Among  his  works  are  "Doinas"  (1853),  "  Doine  si  lacri- 
mivare  "  (1SG3),  and  "The  Popular  Ballads  of  Rumania" 
(2  vols.,  1853). 

Alessan'dria,  a  province  of  Northern  Italy,  is  bound- 
ed oil  tile  N.  by  Novara,  on  the  E.  I'V  Pavia.  on  the  1-^.  by 
Genoa,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Cuueo  and  Torino.  Area,  1052 
square  miles.  The  country  consists  partly  of  large  fertile 
plains  and  partly  mountains,  and  is  traversed  by  tho 
Tanaro,  the  Scrivia,  and  the  Bormida.  Chief  town,  Ales- 
sandria.    Pop.  in  1871,  68;i,473. 

Alessandria  (sometimes  called  Del'la  Pa'ffUn,  from 
its  lirst  houses  having  been  roofed  with  straw),  a  fortified 
city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  river  Tiinaro,  and  on  the  rail- 
way from  Turin  to  Genoa.  46  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Turin.  It 
is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral,  a  royal  college,  several  hos- 
pitals, and  about  fourteen  churches.  Here  are  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  and  other  articles. 
Two  miles  S.  E.  of  this  place  is  the  village  and  battle-field 
of  Marengo.  The  citadel  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  fortresses  in  Euiopc.     Pep.  in  1872,  57,070. 

Aleu'tian  (or  Aleu'tan)  Islands,  a  grouji  of  150  or 
more  islands,  sometimes  called  liie  Catharine  Arch- 
ipelago, in  the  North  Pacific,  extending  in  a  row  from 
the  peninsula  of  Alaska  towards  the  S.  jioint  of  Kamt- 
chatka.  They  are  rocky  and  volcanic,  having  some  active 
volcanoes,  and  are  inhabited  by  rude  natives,  who  subsist 
by  fishing  and  hunting.  The  inhabitants  arc  of  a  race 
essentially  Esquimaux.  These  islands  belong  to  the  U. 
S.  Onemak  or  Vniuiak,  the  largest  of  the  Fox  Islands, 
is  about  50  miles  long.     Pop.  about  1200. 

Ale'wife  [supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  tho  Indian 
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name  aloof],  (the  Alo'ea  lyrnnnm),  a  species  of  American 
fish,  belonging  to  the  family  Clupeidie.  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  herring  and  the  shad.  It  abounds  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  Aa 
many  as  5000  barrels  have  been  caught  in  one  year  in  the 
waters  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  spring  the  alewives  as- 
cend the  rivers  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

Alexan'der,  a  county  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  H- 
linois.  Area.  245  square  miles.  It  is  situated  between  tho 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  at  their  confluence.  Th* 
surface  is  flat,  and  partly  subject  to  inundation.  Cairo, 
which  is  in  this  county,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Il- 
linois Central  R.  K.  Grain,  wool,  and  potatoes  are  the 
staples.     Capital,  Cairo.     Pop.  10,504. 
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Alexander,  a  county  of  the  N.  W.  of  North  Carolina. 

Area,  ."iUO  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  South  Yadkin 
Kiver.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  aro 
the  staples.     Capital,  Taylorsville.     Pop.  GSGS. 

Alexander,  a  poat-towuship  of  AVashington  co.,  Mc. 
Pop.  450. 

Alexander,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Genesee  co., 
N.  Y..  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Rochester  division  of 
the  Erie  R.  R.  It  contains  a  seminary,  a  flouring-mill, 
and  three  churches.     Pop.  I0U5. 

Alexander,  a  township  of  Athens  co.,  0.     Pop.  1511. 

Alexander  [Gr.  "AAtfacfipo?:  surnamcd  the  Gukat.  the 
third  M.iuedonian  king  of  the  name,  the  most  famous  of  all 
military  lierocs,  was  the  son  of  Philip,  the  celcbrateil  king 
of  Macedon,  and  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Epirus,  who  claimed  descent  from  Achilles.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Alexander  was  placed  under  the  instruction 
of  Aristotle,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  rare 
intellectual  powers  and  by  his  rapid  advancement  in  every 
kind  of  knowledge.  His  descent  from  Achilles,  for  whose 
character  and  achievements  ho  cherished  an  enthusiastic 
and  misplaced  admiration,  appears  to  have  given  his  mind 
an  early  direction  towards  military  glory.  Among  all 
books  the  "  Iliad  "  was  his  favorite,  and  we  are  told  that 
every  night  a  coi)y  of  that  poem  was  placed,  along  with 
liis  sword,  under  his  pillow.  King  Pliilip  had  such  con- 
fidence in  his  son's  courage  and  capacity  that  he  left  liim, 
although  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  regent  of  his  king- 
dom during  his  expedition  against  Byzantium.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  Alexander  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Chaironoa,  and  the  victory  won  by 
the  Macedonians  on  that  occasion  was  due,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  valor  of  the  young  prince.  On  the  death 
of  Philip,  in  ;J30  P.  C,  Alexander,  not  yet  twenty  years 
ot  age,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Several  of  the  states 
which  his  father  had  subjugated  deemed  this  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  recovering  their  liberty,  but  the  courage 
and  c'derity  of  Alexander  defeated  all  their  schemes. 
While,  however,  the  young  king  was  engaged  in  reducing 
the  T'iballi,  the  Thcbans  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 
He  instantly' directed  his  march  towards  Bceotia;  Thebes 
was  taken  by  storm,  the  houses  were  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  the  citizens  who  had  escaped  slaughter  in  the  assault 
sold  as  slaves,  exccj)ting  only  the  posterity  of  Pindar,  the 
celebrated  Thcban  poet,  and  those  who  had  opposed  the 
rebellion.  Not  long  after,  at  an  assembly  of  the  Grecian 
states  held  at  Corinth,  Alexander  was  chosen  generalissimo 
of  the  Greek  and  Macedonian  troops  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Persia.  Early  in  the  spring  of  334  B.  C.  ho  en- 
tered Asia  with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men,  including 
4500  cavalry.  At  the  river  Grani'cus  the  Persians  sought 
to  prevent  his  passage.  Tho  Macedonians,  though  fighting 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  gained  a  signal  victory.  At  Gor- 
dium  he  attempted  to  untie  the  famous  knot,  for  ho  had 
been  told  that  the  empire  of  the  world  had  been  prophesied 
to  him  who  should  succeed  in  this  attempt.  But  having 
for  some  time  tried  in  vain,  he  at  last  drew  his  sword  and 
cut  it,  saying  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  untie  it.  It  is 
said  that  those  whoso  office  it  was  to  decide  upon  tho  in- 
terpretation of  the  i)rophecy,  cither  sincerely  or  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  declared  that  the  Macedonian  king  had 
fultilled  it.  Having  received  reinforcements  in  333  B.  C, 
he  engaged  Darius,  tho  Persian  king,  who  commanded  at 
tho  river  Issus  an  army  of  (JDO.ODO  men.  The  Persians 
wcro  defeated  with  immense  slaughter;  tho  mother,  wife, 
and  two  daughters  of  Darius  were  taken  captive,  but  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  kindness  by  tho  con- 
queror. After  this  great  success  scarcely  any  of  the  cities 
of  Asia  presumed  to  olVer  resistance  to  his  victorious  arms. 
But  Tyre,  then  a  powerful  maritime  and  commercial  city, 
had  the  courage  or  temerity  to  oppose  his  progress.  The 
oity  was  taken  after  a  most  determined  resistance,  which 
la'^ted  seven  months,  but  tlio  cunqucror  fixed  an  indelible 
stain  upon  his  reputation  by  his  merciless  cruelty  towards 
the  conquered  Tyrians,  thousands  of  whom  were  cruelly 
slaughtered,  and  tho  rest,  numbering  nearly  30,000,  were 
Bold  into  slavery.  Gaza  soon  after  met  with  a  similar  fate. 
Alexander  then  advanced  into  Egypt,  where  the  people, 
weary  of  tho  Persian  domination,  welcomed  him  as  a 
liberator.  In  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  principal  mouths  of 
the   Nile,   he  founded  a  city  called   Alexandria. 

Ho  next  visited  tho  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  situated 
on  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  with  the  hope,  it  is  said, 
that  tho  god  would  acknowledge  him  to  be  his  son.  This 
having  l)een  done  through  tho  priest  of  the  temple,  he 
again  turned  his  thoughts  to  tho  invasinn  of  Persia,  where 
Darius  had  succeeded  in  collecting  another  army  of  moro 
than  a  million  men.  with  not  less  than  40,000  cavalry. 
Alexander  had  scarcely  more  than  40,000  infantry  and 
7000  horse.     The  opposing  armios  met  at  Gaugamcla,  not 


far  from  Arbela,  in  331  B.  C,  The  Persians  were  defeated 
with  prodigious  slaughter.  Not  long  afterwards,  Darius 
was  murdered  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  satraps.  As  the  dying 
king,  covered  with  wounds,  lay  extended  in  his  chariot, 
Alexander  came  up ;  at  the  tragic  spectacle  the  conqueror 
couhl  not  restrain  his  tears.  He  caused  tho  body  of  Darius 
to  be  taken  to  Persepolis,  where  it  was  interred  in  tho 
tombs  of  tho  Persian  kings.  Bessus  having  been  taken 
and  put  to  death,  Alexander  carried  his  victorious  banners 
beyond  the  Jaxartes  (now  called  the  Sihon,  or  the  Sir 
Daria),  subdued  Sogdiana,  and  married  Roxana,  tlio 
daughter  of  a  Eaetrian  prince  whom  he  had  conquered. 
After  this  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  tlie  invasion  of  India. 
Ho  crossed  the  Indus  327  B.  C,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Taxiles  (or  Taxilus.  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written),  an 
Indian  king,  and  advanced  to  tho  banks  of  the  Hydaspes 
(now  the  Jhylum),  where  he  encountered  Porus  at  the  head 
of  an  immense  army,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  ele- 
phants. After  a  sanguinary  battle,  the  Indian  king  was 
totally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Alexander's  favorito 
horse,  Bucei>halus,  having  been  mortally  wounded  in  this 
battle,  the  conqueror  founded  a  town  on  the  spot  where  ho 
was  buried,  which  he  called  Bueei)hala.  Taking  one  city 
after  another,  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis  (now 
called  Gharra),  when  his  troops,  alike  uninfiucnced  by  his 
menaces  and  his  entreaties,  positively  refused  to  go  any 
farther.  Being  thus  under  the  necessity  of  returning,  he 
committed  the  fleet  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built  on  tho 
Hydaspes  to  Nearchus,  while  he  himself  proceeded  by  land 
through  what  is  now  Belooehistan  to  Susa.  His  army  en- 
countered in  this  march  incredible  hardships  and  sufiering, 
so  that  many  soldiers  perished  from  thirst  and  hunger. 
Having  arrived  at  Susa,  he  married  as  his  second  wile  a 
daughter  of  Darius.  As  he  was  forming  schemes  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  his  empire,  he  died,  323 
B.  C,  at  Babylon,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Alexander  to  regard  him  merely 
as  a  great  and  successful  military  hero.  lie  possessed  some 
moral  qualities  of  a  high  order,  especially  generosity  and 
magnanimity.  Many  of  his  views  of  state  policy  were 
liberal  and  enlightened.  But  all  that  was  most  excellent 
and  admirable  in  his  character  was  impaired  and  vitiated 
by  mistaken  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  glory  which  belonged 
to  a  great  king.  As  his  passions  were  stronger  than  his 
intellect,  extraordinary  as  the  latter  undoubtedly  was,  they 
gradually  acquired,  during  his  long  career  of  uninter- 
rupted success,  an  almost  unlimited  ascendency  over  him. 
His  uniform  prosperity  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  great- 
est misfortune.  Being  a  stranger  to  the  "sweet  uses  of 
adversity,"  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  his  own  cha- 
racter and  conduct  in  their  true  light.  After  his  unparal- 
leled successes  had  turned  his  brain,  regarding  himself  as 
little  less  than  a  god,  he  could  not  brook  the  slightest  free- 
dom of  speech,  even  from  his  most  faithful  and  most  mer- 
itorious officers.  In  a  paroxysm  of  ungovernable  rage  ho 
slew  his  friend  and  foster-brother  Clitus,  who  had  onco 
saved  his  life,  after  which  a  grief,  scarcely  less  violent 
than  his  anger  had  been,  took  possession  of  his  soul,  so 
that  if  ho  had  not  been  restrained  he  would  probably  have 
taken  his  own  life.  Pope  (in  "The  Temple  of  Fame") 
sums  up  his  career  and  character  in  one  short  line — 
"The  youth  who  all  things  but  himself  subdued." 

(See  Arrian's  "History  of  Alexander's  Expeditions;" 
QiiiNTUS  CuRTii's's  "Life  of  Alexander;"  Williams's 
"Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  1829;  Droy- 
8EN,"Geschichte  Alexanders  desGrossen  von  Maccdonien," 
1833;  Gkikr,  "  Alexandri  Magni  historiarum  scriptores 
ajtato  suppares,"  containing  the  fragments  of  contempora- 
neous historians,  1844;  Toirlwall's  "History  of  (J recce.") 

J.  Thomas. 
Alexander  I.  (Pope),  Saint,  a  Roman  by  birth,  became 
bishop  of  Rome  in  108  A.  D.  Died  in  117. — Alexaxdi:r 
II.  (Anselmo  BADAfiio)  was  elected  pope  in  1001.  He  de- 
clared William  the  Conqueror  the  true  heir  to  tho  English 
crown.  Died  in  1073. — Alexandkr  III.  (Rolando  Ranuc- 
cio  Bandinrlli),  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  sat  on  tho 
papal  throne,  was  a  native  of  Sienna.  He  was  elected  jiopo 
in  1 159.  He  was  involved  in  a  long  contest  with  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  with  the  anti-popes  who  were  supported 
by  that  em])eror.  Having  been  twice  compelled  by  his 
enemies  to  leave  Rome,  he  was  in  1 103  acknowledged  popo 
by  a  council  at  Tours.  The  emperor,  whom  he  had  ex- 
communicated in  1107.  made  his  submission  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Lcgnano,  and  was  absolved.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
who  hail  been  encouraged  by  Alexander  in  his  resistance 
to  Henry  II.  of  England,  was,  after  his  assassination, 
canonized  by  the  pope.  According  to  Voltaire,  Alexander 
proclaimed  that  no  Christian  should  he  held  as  a  slave. 
Ho  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  reserved  to  the  Holy 
Sco  tho  right  of  canonization.    Died  Aug.  I,  1181.    (See 
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RsiTTER,  "Gcschichto  Alexanders  III-  und  der  Kircho 
seiner  Zeit,"  1800,  2  vols.)— Alexander  IV.  (Rinaldo  di 
AxAoxi)  became  pupe  in  1254.  I>ied  May  12.  12G1.— Al- 
exander V.  (PiKTKo  Fn.ARtJo)  was  chosen  jiopc  in  UU9. 
Died  May  :(.  141U.— Alexander  VI.  (KuDHhii)  Lknzi-oli 
Borgia),  boru  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  14;;0,  was  a  Dejdiew 
of  Pope  Ciilixtus  HI.  Ht'fore  liis  election  to  the  papai-y 
he  had  several  iilegitiinale  children,  among  whom  were  the 
infamous  Ciesar  and  Lucrctia  Borgia.  He  became  a  car- 
dinal in  1456,  and  was  chosen  pope  in  1492.  Among  the 
events  of  his  pontificate  was  the  death  of  i^avoimrola. 
Died  Aug.  IS,  l.>0;i.  His  eharncler  was  an  infamous  com- 
pound of  cruelty,  treachery,  licentiousness,  and  other  vices. 

Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  C'ukm)  was  born  at  .'^icnna  Feb. 

13,  liiltft.  and  became  pope  in  I(Jj5.  He  embellished  Home 
with  architectural  works.  Died  May  22,  ICG7. — Alexan- 
der VIII.  (PiETRo  Ottouoni)  WHS  bom  in  Venice  April  lU, 
1610,  aud  elected  pope  in  1689.  He  assisted  the  Veueliaus 
in  a  war  against  the  Turks.     Died  Feb.  1,  16ill. 

Alexander  I.f  king  of  Scotland,  a  younger  son  of 
Malcolm  ("anmore,  began  to  reign  in  1107.  He  was  an 
able  ruler.  He  died  in  1124,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ina 
brother,  David  I. — Alexander  II..  born  in  1 1'.tS.  succee<UMl 
his  father.  William  the  Lion,  in  1214.  He  married  a  sister 
of  Henry  III.  of  England  in  1221.  Ho  is  said  to  have 
been  a  wise  and  able  prince.  Died  in  1249. — Alexander 
Til.,  of  Scotland,  born  in  1241,  was  a  son  of  the  jireceding, 
and  became  king  in  1240.  Ho  m;irricd.  in  1251,  Margaret, 
a  danghter  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  His  reigu  was 
peaceful  and  prosperous.  Ho  fell  with  his  horse  over  a 
precipice,  and  was  killed  in  1286. 

Alexander  I.  (or  Alexan'der  Pav'lovitch).  em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  son  of  l*iui!  I.  aud  Maria,  a  princess 
of  "Wiirtcmbcrg.  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Dec.,  1777. 
Ho  married,  in  17it;i.  Kiizaln'th.  a  daughter  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Hadcn.  and  succeeded  his  father,  who  was  assassi- 
nated in  Mar.,  ISill.  He  promoted  civilization,  education, 
industry,  and  trade.  His  foreign  policy  was  pacitic  until 
he  joined  a  coalition  against  Napoleon  in  1S(»5.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  the  Kussian  and  Austrian  armies  were  de- 
feated at  Austerlitz.  After  the  Russian  armies  hail  sus- 
tained several  other  defeats,  the  war  was  ended  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807.  Alexander  then  became  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Xapolcon,  and  declared  war  against  England. 
But.  alarmed  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon,  he 
resolved  on  a  change  of  policy,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  England  and  Sweden.  Russia  was  invaded  in  1812 
by  Napoleon,  who  took  Moscow,  but  his  army  was  soon 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  nearly  all  perished  with  cold  and 
hunger  or  were  taken  prisoners.  After  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  Alexander  entered  Paris  with  the  victorious 
armies  in  1814.  and  exhibited  more  generosity  and  clem- 
ency towards  the  French  than  the  other  allies  showed.  He 
again  entered  Paris  in  triumph  in  July,  I8Io,  aud  in  the 
same  year  formed,  with  the  emjieror  of  Austria  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a  coalition  called  "the  Holy  Alliance," 
the  tendency  of  which  was  reactionary  and  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  The  professed  object  of  this  alliance  was 
to  promote  religion  and  peace.  As  he  advanced  in  years 
be  became  more  contracted  and  less  liberal,  a  prey  to 
hypochondria  and  suspicion.  His  projects  of  reform  were 
abandoned,  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press  was  maintained, 
and  all  liberal  or  progressive  tendencies  were  repressed. 
He  died  without  issue  at  Tagan^g,  Dec.  I,  1825,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas.     (See  Russia.) 

Alexander  II.,  surnamed  NirotAEViTCH  {i.e.  "the  son 
of  Nicholas"),  emperor  of  Russia,  the  eldest  son  of  Nicholas 
I.,  was  born  April  21t,  1S18.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
William  I.  of  Prussia  and  emperor  of  Germany.  He  mar- 
ried in  1841,  Marie,  a  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  of  Hessc- 
Darmstailt,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  2d  of  Mar., 
1855,  during  the  Crimean  war,  which  Russia  waged  against 
France,  England,  and  Turkey.  The  war  was  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  in  Mar..  1856.  His  domestic 
policy  has  been  more  moderate  and  liberal  than  that  of  his 
ancestors.  He  is  commended  for  punishing  official  corrup- 
tion and  liberating  public  instruction  from  military  dis- 
cipline and  control.  Among  the  memorable  events  of  his 
reign  was  the  emancipation  of  about  twenty  million  serfs, 
which  was  decreed  in  1861.     (See  Russia.) 

Alexander  ALEXAXDROViTcn,  grand  duke  of  Russia 
and  cesarcvitch.  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
If.,  was  born  Mar.  10,  1845.  He  married  in  Nov..  1866, 
Marie  Sophie  Frcderike  Dagraar,  who  is  a  daughter  of 
Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  who  then  assumed 
the  name  of  Marie  Feodorovna.  He  became,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Nicholas,  in  1865,  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  throne.  He  has  two  sons — Nicholas  Alexan- 
drovitch,  bom  in  1868,  and  George  Alexandrovitch,  bom 
in  1871. 


Alexander  (Archibald),  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine,  born 
near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  eo..  Va..  April  17,  1772.  Ho 
became  president  of  Hampdcn-Sidney  College  in  171*6,  and 

?astor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia  in  18)I7. 
n  1S12  he  was  chosen  the  tirst  professor  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Princeton.  N.  J.,  then  just  founded.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  writer  on  the- 
ology. Among  his  works  are  "  OutUues  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  "  (1824),  a  "History  of  the  Israelites,"  and 
'•Outlines  of  Mural  Science"  (1852).  The  first  of  these 
works  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1802.  .Janetta  Waddcll,  a  daughter  of  a  well-known 
blind  preacher.     Died  Oct.  22,  1851. 

Alexander  (Barton  Stone),  an  American  officer,  bom 
in  I81'J  in  Kentucky,  graduated  at  West  Point  1842,  and 
Mar.  7,  1867,  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers.  Ho  served 
as  assistant  engineer,  repairing  fortifications.  1842—17,  in 
the  war  with  Mexico  1848.  at  the  Military  Academy  as 
treasurer  and  erecting  buildings  1848-52,  constructing 
military  asylum  (Soldiers'  Home)  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
1852-55,  altering  Smithsonian  Institution  1851,  building 
Chelsea  Marine  Hospital,  Mass.,  1S55-5H,  and  erecting 
Aliuot's  Ledge  lighthouse,  entrance  to  Boston  harbor.  1855- 
61.  In  the  civil  war  was  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  chiefly  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  defences  of  Washington,  D.  C  1861-fiO,  in  Manassas 
campaign  1861,  engaged  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Bull 
Run  (brevet  major),  in  Virginia  peninsula  campaign  1862, 
engaged  at  Yorktown  (brevet  lieutenant-colouel).  West 
Point,  Chickahominy,  Fair  Oaks.  Gaines's  Mill,  and  (!old- 
en's  Farm,  as  consulting  engineer  of  Major-Gcneral  Sheri- 
dan's army  in  Shenandoah  Valley  1864,  present  at  Cedar 
Creek,  and  in  preparation  of  bridge  equipage,  devising 
defensive  works,  and  member  of  various  boards  1S61-66. 
He  was  made  brevet  colonel  and  brigadier-general  Mar.  1^, 
1865,  for  meritorious  services.  Since  the  war  he  has  had 
charge  of  most  of  the  public  works  in  Maine  till  .Tan.  7, 
1867,  when  he  became  senior  engineer  and  member  of  the 
Pacific  board  of  engineers  for  fortifications.  D.  at  San 
Francisco  Dec.  16,  1878.  George  W.  Cillum. 

Alexander  (James  AVaddell),  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  born  near  Gordonsville.  in  Louisa  eo.,  Va..  Jlar.  i:{, 
1804.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1820,  and  became  in 
IS.*?.*?  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  College  of  New  .lersey 
(Princeton).  From  1844  to  184(1  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Duane  street  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York.  From 
1840  to  1851  he  was  professor  of  church  histr>ry  in  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1851  he  took  charge 
of  the  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  City, 
and  died  .July  ."il,  1851).  He  was  a  man  of  various  culture, 
and  had  uncummon  unction  and  power  as  a  preacher.  He 
published  numerous  articles  in  the  ''Princeton  Review," 
and  a  number  of  volumes,  such  as  "Discourses  on  Chris- 
tian Faith  and  Practice"  and  '"Sacramental  Discourses." 

Alexander  (John  Henrv),  an  American  savant,  born 
at  Annajiolis,  Md.,  in  1812,  published  a  "Treatise  of 
Mathematical  Instruments"  (18;i5),  "Contributions  to  the 
History  of  Iron"  (18411),  "  Introits"  (1844),  "  Dictionary 
of  Weights  and  Measures"  (1850),  ''International  Coin- 
age" (Oxford,  1857).  and  other  works.  Died  at  Baltimore 
Mar.  2,  1867.    (See  his  Life  by  W.  Pinkney,  1867.) 

Alexander  (.TosFPn  ADmsox),D.D.,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia April  24.  1S09.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  .Jersey  in  1826.  He  was  chosen  adjunct  professor  of 
Latin  in  1833.  In  183S  he  went  into  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary as  associate  professor  of  Oriental  and  biblical  litera- 
ture, and  in  one  chair  and  another  continued  to  serve  the 
institution  till  his  death  at  Princeton.  Jan.  28.  I860.  Ho 
made  extraordinary  attainments  in  the  Semitic  and  other 
languages.  He  was  also  an  impressive  preacher.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  "  Princeton  Review."  His  most  important 
works  arc  commentaries:  "Isaiah"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1S4G), 
"Psalms"  (3  vols.  12mo,  1850),  "Acts"  (1  vol.,  1857), 
"Mark"  (1  vol.,  1858).  "Matthew "was  published  post- 
humously in  1860. 

Alexander  (Nathamkl),  born  in  Mecklenburg,  N.  C, 
in  1756.  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1776.  served  in  the  Re- 
volutionary army,  and  afterwards  practised  medicine.  Ho 
was  member  of  Congress  (1803-05)  and  governor  of  North 
Carolina  (1805-07).  Died  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Mar.  8, 
1808. 

Alexander  (Stephen).  LL.D..  a  distinguished  astron- 
omer, born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y".,  Sept.  1,  1806,  grad- 
uated at  I'nion  College  in  1824.  He  became  professor  of 
astronomy  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1840,  and  obtain- 
ed in  1845  an  additional  chair  of  mechanics.  He  has  ac- 
quired distinction  as  a  writer  on  astronomy. 

Alexander  (William),  earl  of  Stirling,  a  Scottish 
poet,  born  in   15S0.     He  wrote,  besides  several  dramas,  a 
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didactic  poem  entitled  "Doomesday"  (IC14),  which  was 

much  admired.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland  in  162(j.     Died  iu  1040. 

Alexander  (WiLLi,\M),stylcdLoRi>  Stirling,  an  Amer- 
ican general,  born  in  New  York  in  1726.  llu  chiimcd  the 
earldom  of  Stirling,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
estate  belonging  to  it.  Having  espoused  the  ])opular  cause 
in  the  Revolution,  he  served  with  distinction  at  Long 
Island,  Gcrmantown,  anrl  Monmouth,  and  obtaine<l  tlio 
rank  of  major-general.  lie  also  promoted  the  cause  by 
exposing  the  intrigues  of  Conway.     Died  Jan.  15,  17H3. 

Alexan'tler  Ba^las,  a  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Syria, 
was  a  persim  of  low  origin,  and  lived  in  the  second  century 
B.  C.  Ho  pretended  tu  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
uncs,  and  with  the  aid  of  Rome  and  several  Greek 
princes  defeated  his  rival  Demetrius  Sotcr  in  IjO  B.  C, 
and  Demetrius  was  killed  in  the  flight.  After  a  short 
reign  ho  was  defeated  by  his  father-in-law,  and  in  146 
B.  C.  was  murdered  by  an  Arabian  emir  with  whom  he  had 
taken  refuge. 

Alexander  John  I.,  prince  of  Rumania,  horn  Mar. 
20,  1S20,  was  elected  in  ItSJS  to  the  assembly  of  Moldavia, 
became  in  the  same  year  minister  of  war  of  the  united 
principalities,  was  elected  in  1859  tirst  prince  of  Moldavia, 
and  then  prince  of  Wailachia,  in  both  cases  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  but  had  to  ])ledge  himself  to  complete  the  union 
of  the  two  principalities,  and  then  resign  in  favor  of  some 
European  ]irince.  But  ho  was  not  recognized  by  Turkey 
until  Dec.  23,  1861,  as  prince  of  both  principalities,  on 
which  day  the  union  of  the  two  principalities  under  the  name 
of  Rumania  was  proclaimed.  But  in  consequence  of  sev- 
eral iinjiopular  measures  the  most  prominent  men  of  Ru- 
mania planned  a  revolution,  and  in  the  night  of  Feb.  23, 
1866,  entered  his  apartments  and  forced  him  to  sign  hia 
resignation.  After  that  time  he  lived  iu  Vienna  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.     He  died  in  1873. 

Alexander  Karageorgevitch,  prince  of  Servia,  the 
son  of  CzKKNV  Geougk  (whieh  see),  the  tirst  prince  of  Ser- 
via, born  Oct,  11.  1806,  was  elected  prince  of  Servia  in 

1842.  Russia  protested  against  his  election,  but  Mar.  27, 

1843,  he  was  again  elected,  and  this  time  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  In  consequence,  however,  of  his  peace  policy  to- 
wanls  the  foreign  powers,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  and  was  deposed  Dec.  11,  1858.  In  1868  he  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Prince  Michael,  his 
successor,  and  was  sentenced  in  1871  by  the  authorities  of 
Austria,  where  he  had  resided  since  his  deposition,  to  eight 
years'  imjirisonment  and  the  costs. 

Alexan'der  Ncv'ski  (or  Nev'skoi),  a  Russian  prince 
and  hero,  born  in  121 '.I,  was  a  son  of  the  grand  duke  Yar- 
oslaf  II.  He  gained  in  1240  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Swedes  on  the  Neva  ;  hence  his  surname.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  about  1246,  he  became  grand  duke  of  VhidimJr. 
Dicil  in  1263.  By  the  Russians  he  is  regarded  as  a  saint. 
In  his  honor  Peter  the  Great  in  1712  built  the  Alexander 
Nevski  monastery  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  spot  where  the 
hero  and  saint  is  said  to  have  gained  his  great  victory. 
The  monastery  is  one  uf  the  greatest  and  richest  institu- 
tions of  the  kind,  forming  a  whole  city  by  itself,  and  having 
nine  churches,  a  theological  seminary  for  lOOU  scholars,  the 
residence  of  the  metropolito  of  St.  Petersburg,  etc. 

Alexan'der  of  Aphrodis'ias,  a  celebrated  Greek 
commentator  on  Aristotle,  lived  at  about  the  close  of  the 
Bccond  century  after  Christ.  Like  his  masters,  Herminus 
and  Aristoclcs  the  Messenian,  he  tried  to  free  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Ammonius  and 
others,  and  to  restore  the  true  interpretation  of  Aristotle. 

Alexander  of  Hales*     See  Hales. 

Alcxan'der  Scve'rus,  a  Roman  emperor,  born  about 
205  A.  I>.  His  original  name  was  Ai.KXiAXrs  Bassiants. 
but  when  upon  his  reinovul  to  Rome  he  was  created  ca^sar, 
pontiff,  consul,  and  pn'ucfps  jhvciu'h  elect  by  his  cousin, 
the  emperor  Elagabalus,  he  assumed  the  name  M.  Ai'UK- 
Lirs  Ai.KXANDKit,  and  added  Severts  afterwards.  In  222 
A.  D.,  ujion  the  death  of  his  cousin,  .-Mexander  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  pnetorians,  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  In  232  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Persians;  in  234  he  marched  into  Gaul  against  tho  (Jer- 
mans,  hut  was  waylaid  and  murdered  by  some  mutinous 
soldiers  in  235. 

Alexan'dra  (Caromne  Marie  Charlotte  Louise 
.Time),  princess  of  Wales,  a  daughter  of  Christian  IX., 
king  of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1844.  She  wus  married  in 
Mar.,  1863.  to  Albert  Edward,  prince  of  ^Valcs. 

Alexiin'drin  [classical  aceentuation,  Alcxandri'a  ;  Gr. 
'AA({ai'6pna],  an  iiiiciont  and  cclcbratcci  city  and  seaport  of 
Lower  Egyjd,  luiincii  from  Alexander  tho  (Jreiit,  by  whom 
it  was  founded  in  332  B.  C  It  was  situated  <ui  a  low  and 
narrow    truct   which   separates  Lake   Mureutia  from   tho 


Mediterranean,  near  the  western  mouth  of  tho  Nile,  and 
117  miles  N.  W.  of  Cairo.  Lat.  of  Pharos,  tho  Alexandria 
lighthouse,  31°  12'  9"  N.,  Ion.  29°  53'  E.  Soon  after  its 
foundation  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Grecian  kings  who 
reigned  in  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  mag- 
niticent  cities  iu  tho  world.  It  was  a  great  emporium  of 
commerce,  for  which  its  position  between  Europe  and  In- 
dia was  very  advantageous.  Before,  as  well  as  alter,  the 
Christian  era  this  city  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning 
and  philosophy.  Here  was  founded  the  greatest  library  of 
nnti((uity  (see  Alexandrian  Library),  and  the  celebrated 
Museum.  Among  the  princijtal  edifices  was  the  Scra- 
peion,  or  temple  of  Scrapis.  In  front  of  the  city  stood 
a  famous  lighthouse  called  Pharos,  on  an  islancl  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  supposecl  that  during  its  greatest  pros- 
perity Alexandria  had  600,000  inhabitants,  a  majority 
of  whom  were  Greeks  and  Jews.  Even  after  Egypt  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  this  city  was  second  only 
to  Rome  in  size  and  importanee.  About  the  period  300- 
640  A.  D.  it  was  a  great  focus  of  Christian  theology  and 
sectarianism.  It  was  captured  by  the  Saracen  caliph 
Omar  about  G40,  and  then  its  prosperity  declined.  Tne 
discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(1497)  aided  in  its  ruin,  and  the  population  in  1778  was 
only  6000.  The  chief  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  arc 
— a  granite  monolith  erroneoui^ly  called  Pompcy's  Pillar; 
the  Catacombs;  and  two  obelisks  named  Cleopatra's  Nee- 
dles— one  of  these  obelisks  was  taken  to  London,  England, 
in  1877-78,  and  the  other  was  presented  to  the  U.  S.  by 
Ismail  Pasha,  and  was  taken  to  New  York  City  in  1S80. 

The  modern  city,  which  has  again  become  populous  and 
important,  is  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient,  and  on  a 
mole  or  isthmus  connecting  tho  main  land  with  the  island 
of  Pharos.  It  is  connected  with  Cairo  by  a  canal  and  rail- 
way, and  with  Suez  by  a  railway,  which  is  continued  from 
Cairo.  Here  are  a  palace  of  the  pasha,  a  custom-house,  a 
large  naval  arsenal,  and  medical,  naval,  and  other  schools. 
Some  of  the  new  streets  present  the  aspect  of  a  European 
city,  but  in  the  Turkish  quarter  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  In  consequence  of  steam  navigation,  Alexandria 
has  again  become  a  great  emporium  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween Europe  and  India.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
grain,  sugar,  drugs,  cotton,  gums,  rice,  dates,  and  hides. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  this  port  and  Brindisi, 
Malta,  and  Constantinople.  Eleven  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here  in  the  Italian,  Greek,  and  French  languages. 
Pop.  iu  1871,  219,602;  among  whom  there  are  25,000 
Greeks,  20,000  Italians,  15,000  French.  8000  Germans  and 
Swiss,  and  a  large  number  of  other  foreigners.  Its  new 
artificial  harbor,  with  a  breakwater  2  miles  long,  commenced 
in  1871,  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  kind  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Revised  bv  A.  J.  Schem. 

Alexandria,  a  town  ot  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  148  miles  N.  E.  of  Kherson.    Pop.  iu  1807,  10,434. 

Alexandria,  a  town  in  Wallachia.     Pop.  8596. 

Alexandria,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Virginia. 
Area,  al)oiit  30  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
by  the  Potomac,  which  separates  it  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  surface  is  hilly.  This  county  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  was  rctroceded  to 
Virginia  in  1844.  Grain  is  the  chief  crop.  Capital,  Alex- 
andria.     Pop.  16.755. 

Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Glengary  co.,  Ontario,  is 
about  130  miles  N.  E.  of  Kingston. 

Alexandria,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1689. 

Alexandria,  a  twp.  of  Leavenworth  co.,  Kan.    P.  1179. 

Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Rapides  parish.  La.,  is  on 
the  S.  bunk  of  the  Red  River,  350  miles  by  water  N.  W.  of 
New  Orleans.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
four  well-established  and  prosperous  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, five  ehurchcs  (Catholic.  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  color- 
ed Methodist,  and  colored  Baptist),  alarge  three-story  brick 
hotel,  two  well-organized  companies  of  firemen,  three  ship- 
ping warehouses,  a  large  number  of  stores,  and  two  weekly 
])apers.  It  has  two  weekly  packets  to  New  Orleans,  besides 
which  the  Shreveport,  Jcft'erson,  Tex.,  and  other  boats,  some 
thirty-five  in  all,  stop  here.  In  1872  Alexandria  shipped 
8265  bales  of  cotton.  3662  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  5845  bar- 
rels of  molasses,  besides  large  quantities  of  hides,  peltries, 
moss,  beeswax,  tallow,  pecan-nuts,  and  fruit.  Pop.  1218. 
E.  R.  BiossAT,  Ei).  "Louisiana  Democrat." 

Alexandria,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Douglas  co,, 
Minn.,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  140  miles  W.  N.  AV. 
of  St.  Paul,  on  the  proposed  line  <tf  the  St.  \'incent  l)raneh 
of  St.  Paul  and  Pacitic  R.  R.  It  has  a  weekly  paper,  a 
U.  S.  lanri-othce,  ami  steam  grist  and  saw  mills.  The  vil- 
lage is  pleasantly  situated  on  one  of  tho  nuiny  beautiful 
lakes  which  abound  in  that  part  of  tho  State.  Pop.  of 
Alexandria  township,  503. 

Joseph  Gilpin,  Ed,  "  Post." 
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Alexandria,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  Mo.    Pop,  921. 

Alexandria,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Mo.  It  has 
one  wi'i'kly  nt-wspapcr.     Pop.  G88. 

Alexandria,  a  pnst-town.^hip  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  II.  It 
has  niaiuirafturfs  of  himlK-r.      Pop.  S70. 

Alcxaudria,  a  township  of  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
3341. 

Alexandria,  a  post-villago  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
n  township  of  it^  <>wu  nann-,  on  the  St.  I^awrenco  Hiver, 
25  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Walcrtown.  Alexandria  Jiay  is  a  port 
which  is  visited  hy  steamboats.  It  has  a  li,L;hthousc.  Tho 
township  embraces  a  part  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  and  is  a 
great  summer  resort.  It  contains  a  glass-factory  and 
eight  churcdics.     Pop.  of  township,  :iOsr. 

Alexandria^  a  post-borough  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  JJli. 

Alexandria,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Alex- 
andria CO.,  Va.,  is  pleas.tatiy  situated  on  tho  riglit  bank  of 
tho  Potomac,  7  miUrs  below  Washington.  Tho  river  is  hero 
1  mile  widCf  and  forms  a  good  harbor,  which  is  deej)  enough 
for  tho  largest  ships.  Tho  streets  are  regular  and  well 
paved,  and  the  principal  thoroughfare  is  traversed  by  a 
horse  railway.  The  city  contains  a  court-house,  a  new  and 
very  handsome  markct-liouso,  fifteen  churches,  several 
banks,  has  two  daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  an 
efiicient  steam  fire  department,  and  is  lighted  with  gas 
and  supplied  witli  water.  An  extensive  cotton-factory  lias 
been  in  operation  fur  a  number  of  years,  with  Uouring- 
niills.  machine-shops,  plaster-mills,  and  other  industries. 
The  city  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excollenco  of  its  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  has  a  large  public  library.  It 
is  tho  terminus  of  a  number  of  railroads;  ono  crosses  tho 
State  to  tho  North  Carolina  border;  another,  to  connect 
with  the  Ohio  Hiver,  is  being  constructed;  one  to  liich- 
uiond,  fid  FreJerieksbnrg;  and  a  short  line  affords  hourly 
communication  with  AVashington.  Alexandria  enjoys  an 
extensive  coal-trade  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
from  the  Cumberland  region,  a  large  number  of  vessels 
being  employed  in  the  shipment  of  the  product  of  tho 
mines  to  Nortlicrn  ports.      Pop.  i;j,570. 

E.  Snowi>i;v,  En.  "Alexandria  Gazette." 

Alcxan'drian  Li'brary,  the  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated library  of  anti(|uity,  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  about  275  B.  C.  He  jiurchased 
many  books  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  other  places.  This 
library  is  said  to  have  been  partially  destroyed  by  fanat- 
ical Christians  about  305  A.  D.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities, it  was  burned  in  G  12  A.  D.  by  order  of  the  calijih 
Omar,  who  argued  th:it  if  books  agree  with  tho  Koran  they 
are  unneeossary,  if  they  differ  tliey  should  be  destroyed. 
(See  RiTSCiii,,"  Die  Alexandri:iisehcu  Bibliotheken."  1838.) 

Alexandrian  (or  Alexandrine)  School  is  the  name 
given  to  a  certain  type  of  thought  and  culture  whieh  began 
to  prevail  in  Egypt  about  .'JOO  B.  C.  The  intercourse  of  tho 
Jewish  and  Ureek  colonists  who  had  previously  settled  in 
that  country  h;id  given  rise  to  a  blending  of  the  peculiar 
religicius  ideas  of  each.  The  Gnostics,  whose  system  was 
a  mingling  of  Oriental  with  Christian  thought,  originated 
chiefly  in  Alexandria:  and  Philo-Judaeus,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  Neo-Platonism,  was  also  a  native 
of  that  city.  Athanasius.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  other 
eminent  Christian  Fathers  favored  the  Alexandrian  School, 
and  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the  doctrines  of  the  Nco- 
Platonists.  This  school  was  likewise  renowned  for  the  cul- 
ture of  mathematics  and  physical  science,  and  numbered 
among  its  disciples  Euelid,  Aristarchus  of  8araos.  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  Archimedes.  The  celebrated  critic 
Aristarchus  is  said  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Alexandria,  where  he  founded  a  school.  AVith  regard 
to  correctness  and  elegance  of  expression  the  Alexandrian 
writers  were  highly  distinguished,  but  they  were  deficient 
in  life  and  spirit.  In  a  school  where  imitatirm  and  rule 
took  the  place  of  inspiration,  each  generation  became  more 
artitieial  and  lifeless  than  its  predecessor,  and  both  prose 
and  poetry  often  became  labored  affeetation.  tSpccial  works 
on  tho  history  of  the  Alexandrine  Sehool  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Mattku,  2  vols.,  2d.  ed..  1840-14;  Bautiiklemv  St.- 
IIii.AiKi:  (IS4o),  and  Simon  (2  vols.,  1S44— 45). 

Alexnn'drine,  a  poetical  metre  or  verse,  formed  of 
twelve  syllables,  whieh  was  first  used  by  a  French  poet  of 
the  twelfth  century,  named  Alexander  of  Paris.  The  sec- 
ond line  of  the  following  couplet  from  Pope's  "  Essay  on 
Criticism,"  part  ii.,  line  150,  furnishes  an  example: 
*'A  needhss  Alexandrine'  ends  tho  sonc. 

Which,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  ita  slow  length  along." 
See  also  Virgil's  *'  Georgics,"  iii.,  424. 

Alexandrine  A^e,  a  name  applied  to  a  period  during 
whieh  Akx;indria  was  the  prineipal  centre  of  literature  anci 
Bcience  in  the  world.     It  extended  from  about  300  B.  C.  to 


600  A,  D.f  and  was  represented  by  many  eminent  gram- 
marians and  critics,  who  excelled  in  correctness  and  ele- 
gance uf  style,  but  were  deficient  in  genius  and  oiiginality. 

Alexandro'pol  (called  also  Ilucnri  or  Guenri),  a 
fortilied  town  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  government  of  Eri- 
van,  on  the  Arpa-Chai  River.  85  miles  S.  W.  of  Tiflis. 
The  fort,  wliieh  lies  about  21)00  feet  from  the  city,  300  feet 
above  tiie  level  of  the  river,  cuuunands  the  entire  vicinity, 
and  can  hold  10,000  men.  Alexandrupol  is  an  important 
strategical  point,  as  it  is  the  key  to  Armenia.  Pop.  in 
1807.  17.272. 

Alexan'drov,  a  town  of  Central  Russia,  in  tho  gov- 
ernmenl  <if  A'hulimir,  70  miles  W.  N.  AV.  of  tlie  city  of  A'la- 
dimir.  It  contains  a  convent  founded  by  Ivan  IV.,  who  is 
said  to  Itave  also  established  here  the  first  j)rintiijg-press  in 
Russia.     Pop.  in  1SG7,  5810. 

Alex'is  (or  Alex'ius)  Comxents,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral emperors  who  reigned  at  Trcbizond  (Trapexus)  in  tho 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  he- 
longed  to  the  same  family  as  tho  Alexis  Comncnua  men- 
tioned below, 

Alexis  (or  Alexins)  I.,  CoMNENirs,  emperor  of  Cnn- 
stanlinople,  born  in  1048.  llaving  distinguished  him.self 
by  his  military  talents,  he  was  proclaimed  emjicror  by  his 
soldiers  about  lOSO,  in  place  of  Nicephorus,  who  was  tlicn 
dejiosed.  He  showed  himself  an  able  and  a  crafty  ruler. 
Some  writers  censure  him  for  his  failure  to  sujiport  tho 
operations  of  the  fiist  Crusade,  which  occurred  in  his  reign. 
lie  died  in  1118,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  .John. 

Alexis  ALKXANDEtoviTcn,  granil  duke  of  Russia,  a 
younger  son  of  the  emperor  Alexander  il.,  was  born  in 
Jan.,  1S50.  lie  visited  the  U.  S..  making  an  extensive 
tour  in  1872,  and  meeting  nearly  everywhere  a  warm  re- 
ception nmtmg  tlie  Americans. 

Alexis  MiciiAELOViTori.  czar  of  Russia,  was  horn  Mar. 
10.  1020,  and  sueceeded  his  father  Michael  in  1045.  Ho 
promoted  civilization  and  improved  the  laws.  He  was  tho 
father  id'  Peter  the  Great.     Died  Jan.  20,  1076. 

Alexis  pRTRoviTcn.  or  PETnowirsrii.  a  Russian  prince, 
a  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  born  in  1000.  He  showed 
such  a  hostility  to  (he  reforms  of  his  father  that  the  latter 
resolved  to  exclu<le  him  from  the  throne.  AVhile  Peter  was 
travelling  in  AA''estern  Europe  in  1717,  Alexis  (led  to  Vienna 
and  Naples.  He  was  soon  brought  hack,  an<i  condemned 
to  death  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  rebellion.  He  was  found 
dead  in  prison  in  July,  1718.  Scarcely  a  douitt  can  he  en- 
tertained that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  order  of  his  father. 
His  son  Peter  became  em])cror  in  1727. 

Alex'isbad,  a  watering-jdace  of  Germany,  in  the  Harz 
Mountains.  0  miles  from  BallenslUdt,  was  established  as  a 
watcring-j>lace  by  the  duke  of  Anhalt-Bernhurg  in  1810. 
It  has  two  springs — the  Selke  sjiring,  whieh  contains  no 
carbonates,  and  very  little  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  largo 
quantities  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  iron,  and  is  only  used 
for  bathing;  and  the  Alexis  spring,  containing  carbonate 
of  iron,  is  used  for  drinking.  The  scenery  iD  the  neighbor- 
hood is  beautiful. 

Alcx'ius,  Saint,  the  son  of  a  noble  Roman,  who  lived 
at  tlie  time  id'  Pope  Innocent  I.  (402-410).  He  married  at 
the  wish  of  his  father,  but  fled  after  the  marriage,  and  after 
having  lived  for  a  long  time  as  a  hermit,  he  returned  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  lifeof  charity,  and  only  made  himself 
known  a  short  time  before  his  death.  His  life  was  dra- 
matically treated  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean languages. 

AU'alu,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania.  Pop.  in 
1800.  5041. 

Alfie'ri  (ViTTonio),  Count,  the  most  popular  Italian 
poet  of  his  time,  was  horn  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  Jan.  17, 
1740.  and  inherited  a  large  fortune.  He  was  sent  to  tho 
Academy  of  Turin,  in  which  he  learned  little,  and  which 
he  quitted  about  1704.  Recoiling  with  disgust  and  resent- 
ment from  the  stupid  pedantry  and  tyranny  uf  his  teachers,  j 
he  plunged  into  dissipation  and  neglected  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind.  He  passed  many  years  in  travel,  for  which  ho 
had  a  strong  passion,  and  visited  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  impelled  by  morbid  unrest  and  love  of  excite- 
ment, rather  than  a  rational  resolution  to  complete  his  ed- 
ucation. He  l)egan  his  literary  career  by  the  drama  of 
"Cleopatra."  whieh  was  performed  with  applause  in  1775. 
About  this  time  he  entered  a  more  regular  course  of  life, 
and  dev(ded  himself  with  passionate  ardor  to  study  and 
compo>;ition.  It  is  stated  that  he  commenced  the  study 
of  Greek  after  he  was  forty  years  old.  His  literary  suc- 
cess was  promoted,  as  he  aflirms.  by  the  influence  of  tho 
countess  of  Albany,  the  wife  of  the  Pretender  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart.  (See  Albany,  Countkss  op.)  He  passed 
many  years  in  her  society  at  Florence  and  Rome,  and  in 
France.     He  composed  numerous  tragedies,  comedies,  sat- 
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ires,  and  lyrical  poems.  His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly 
on  his  tragedies,  auion;^  which  we  notice  "  Virginia,"  "  Fi- 
lippo  II.,"  '•  Uresit's,"  "  Abel,"  '' Mary  Stuart,"  "  Myrrha," 
"  Octavia,"  and  *'  Saul."  His  dramas,  which  di;i])hiy  great 
energy  of  laugiiage  and  intensity  of  passion,  and  abound 
in  noble  sentmieiits,  were  well  adapted  to  reform  the  na- 
tional literature,  which  had  liecome  ciVctc,  insipid,  and  des- 
titute of  manly  vigor.  "  The  aim  of  his  works,"  says  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,  "  is  so  noble,  the  sentiments  which  the  author 
expresses  accord  so  well  with  his  personal  conduct,  that  his 
tragedies  ought  always  to  be  praised  as  actions,  even  when 
they  may  iie  erltieised  as  literary  works."  {Cor  in  tic.)  Allieri 
was  liberal  iri  pnlities.and  ardently  desired  to  improve  the 
pulitieal  and  surial  condition  of  Italy  by  his  writings. 
AmcHig  his  works  are  an  '*  Essay  on  Tyranny,"  live  odes  on 
the  American  Revolution,  and  his  interesting  Autobiogra- 
phy, ile  died  at  Florence  Oct.  8,  ISOiJ.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Pisa  in  22  vols.  4to,  ISOS.  A  new 
edition  of  his  dramatic  works  was  published  by  Milanesi 
(185;'),  2  vols.).     His  life  was  written  by  TczA  (iSGl). 

Alfon^sinc  (or  Alphon'siiic)  Tables,  the  name  of 
the  astrouomieiil  tables  prepared  by  the  oi'dcr  of  Alfonso 
X,  of  Castile  and  Leon,  at  a  cost  of  4(10.000  gold  ducats — 
say,  $HI)0,0OO,  They  were  published  in  1202.  They  were 
first  printed  in  l^SIt,  and  were  the  iirst  printed  taldes  that 
ever  appeared.  For  about  three  centuries  they  were  ail 
that  astronomy  had  to  depend  on. 

Alfon'so  III.  of  Asturias,  surnamcd  the  Great,  began 
to  reign  in  SliO  A.  I).  He  enlarged  his  dominions  by  vic- 
tories over  (he  inliilels  of  Spain.     Died  in  010. 

AUonso  I.  of  Castile  (or  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon),  sur- 
namcd THi'}  liitAVE,  was  a  son  of  Fernando  I.  He  became 
king  of  i^eon  in  lOflo,  and  of  Castile  in  1073.  Aided  by 
the  famous  Cid.  he  defeated  the  Moors  in  several  battles. 
He  died  in  1  lOi). — Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile  (sometimes 
called  At.roNso  III.)  was  born  about  1155,  and  became 
king  in  1 15S.  Hu  defeated  the  sultan  Mohammed  An-Nasir 
in  a  great  battle  in  1212.  Died  in  1214. — Alfokso  XI.  of 
Castile,  born  in  loll,  succeeded  his  father,  Fernando  IV., 
in  1312.  He  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  sultan  Abool- 
Hassan  at  Tarifa  in  1340.     Died  in  1350. 

Allbiiso  X.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  surnamed  El 
Sauio  {"  the  Wise"),  was  born  in  1221.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Fernando  III.,  in  1252.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  patron 
of  literature  and  science,  but  he  was  not  j)rosperous  in 
political  and  military  alVairs ;  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
rebellions.  Under  his  auspiees  an  excellent  code  of  laws 
was  given  to  Spain,  and  the  Kiblc  was  translated  into  Cas- 
tilian.  He  wrote  several  works  in  verso  and  prose  which 
are  liighly  commended.     Died  April  4,  1284. 

Allonso  I.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  born  about 
13S5,  was  a  son  of  Fernando  I.  of  Aragon,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1-1 10.  On  the  death  of  Joanna  1 1.,  queen  of  Na- 
ples (1435),  that  kingdom  was  claimed  by  Alfonso  and 
Kcn6  of  Anjou.  After  a  long  war  between  these  rivals, 
Alfonso  obtained  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1412.  He  died 
June  27,  145S,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  I. 

Allonso  [Port.  A^oi/so]  !.,  the  first  king  of  Portugal, 
born  aliout  1100,  was  a  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  the  title  of  e(uint  of  Portugal. 
Having  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Moors  at  Ourique 
in  113'J.  he  then  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Hu  afterwards 
took  Lisbon,  and  beeame  master  of  all  Portugal.  Ho  died 
Dec.  0.  I1S5,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Saucho  I. 

Al'lbrd,  a  post-township  of  lierkshiro  co.,  Mass.  It 
has  valualile  marble-quarries.      Pop.  430. 

Allbrd  (Hk.nrv),  D.  D..  an  English  poet  and  theolo- 
gian. b<irn  in  Louiliin  in  1810.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  ('ambridge,  in  1834,  incumbent  of  Quebec 
street  ehapel,  London,  in  1853,  and  dean  of  Canterbury 
in  1850.  His  most  ])opuiar  poetical  work  is '*  The  School 
of  the  Heart,  and  other  I'oems"  (1835).  which  was  highly 
eomnu-nded  by  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  for  Jan.,  1830. 
He  gained  a  "high  reputation  as  a  bildical  critic  by  his 
edition  of  the  <JrceU  New  Testament  (1844-52).  A  revised 
edition  of  it  apjieared  in  4  vols.  (185'.t  rt  sc(/.).  He  pub- 
lished also  a  small  volume  entitled  "  The  Queen's  English," 
which  altraeted  some  attention.     Died  Aug.  13,  1871. 

Alfttrd  (JoEiN),  born  in  1686,  was  the  founder  of  a  pro- 
fcssdrship  of  natural  religion,  moral  jihilosophy,  and  civil 
polity  in  Harvard  College,  and  also  a  l)enefaetor  of  Prince- 
ton College  and  other  institutions.  Died  at  Charlestown, 
Mass..  Sept.  20,  17i')l. 

Arrortlsvino,atownship  of  Robeson  CO.,  N.C.  P.  1041. 

Al'lred,  ^uniamod  Till-:  (Jkkat,  written  also  v^llred, 
Alurod,  nr  Alvrcd  [Lat.  AJf/m'thin],  king  of  the  West 
Saxiiiis  in  Knghind,  was  born  in  Berkshire  in  818  or  8-J9 
A.  D.     Ile  was  a  younger  sou  of  Kthelwolf,  and  succeeded 


his  brother  Ethelred  in  871,  when  he  found  the  country  in 

a  miserable  condition.  In  the  preceding  reign  the  king- 
dom had  been  invaded  an<l  ravaged  by  un  army  of  Danes, 
whom  the  Saxons  were  unabU  to  resist.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Alfred  these  piratical  incursions  were  continued  or 
renewed,  and  nearly  all  of  the  kingdom  was  conquered  by 
the  Danes.  Alfred  was  forced  to  tiee  from  his  court  and 
conceal  himself  in  the  hut  of  a  cowherd.  Having  by 
furtive  measures  raised  a  small  army,  he  attacked  and 
routed  the  Danes  at  Eddington  in  878.  Soon  after  this 
battle  the  Danish  king  Codrun  (or  Uuthrun)  surrendered 
himself,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  remained  a 
peaceable  subject  of  Alfred,  who  now  directed  his  attention 
to  eivil  allairs.  He  founded  or  improved  the  Pritieh  navy, 
rebuilt  cities  and  forts,  established  schools,  compiled  a  code 
of  laws,  and  reformed  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
that  age  of  ignorance  he  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  aa 
well  as  a  patron  of  learning.  He  translated  several  works 
from  the  Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon.  About  88G  he  was 
recognized  as  the  sovereign  of  all  England.  His  kingdom 
was  again  invaded  in  894  by  an  army  of  Northmen  under 
Hastings,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  fleet  of  300  ships. 
Alfred  defeated  them  in  several  battles,  and  linally  drove 
them  out  of  the  island.  He  died  in  901,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Edward  the  Elder.  Alfred  is  regarded  as  the 
wisest  and  greatest  of  all  the  kings  of  England.  He  was, 
says  Freeman,  " a  saint  without  superstition,  a  scholar 
without  ostentation,  a  conqueror  who^e  hands  were  never 
stained  with  cruelty,  a  prince  never  east  down  by  adversity, 
never  lifted  up  to  insolence  in  the  day  of  triumph."  (See 
also  Sharon  Turncr,  "History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.") 

Alfred,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  York  en..  Me.,  in 
a  tnwnship  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Portland  and  Rochester 
R.  R.,  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Portland.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber  and  woollen  got)ds,  and  contains  a  Shaker 
village.     Pop.  of  township,  1224. 

Alfred,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Alleghany  co., 
N.  v.,  has  a  sash,  blind,  and  door  factory,  ehcese-box 
factory,  one  academy,  and  one  weekly  jtapcr.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Alfred  University,  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist  institution. 
Pop.  of  towushi]),  1655. 

N.  V.  Hull,  Ed.  "Sabbath  Recorder." 

Alfred  (or  Alured)  of  Beverley,  an  English  priest 
and  historian,  born  about  1100.  Ho  wrote  a  history  of 
Britain  in  Latin,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  abridgment 
of  the  work  of  GcotTrey  of  Monmouth. 

Arfreton,  a  market-town  ami  jiarisli  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire,  12  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Dtrby.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  named  in  honor  of  Alfred  the  Croat.  Pop.  in 
1871,  11,805. 

Alfs'borg,  a  township  of  Sibley  co.,  Minn,     Pop.  264. 

Al'gic  (the  plu.  of  Lat.  alfja^  a  "sea-weed"),  the  scien- 
tific name  of  the  sea-weeds,  etc.,  a  division  of  eryptoga- 
mous  plants  belonging  to  the  chiss  Thallogcns.  and  com- 
prising many  species  which  grow  in  salt  or  fresh  water, 
and  arc  greatly  diversified  in  ftirm.  size,  and  structure. 
Some  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  while  the 
stem  of  the  "giant  kelp  "  of  the  W.  coast  of  America  some- 
times attains  a  length  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet.  Having 
no  true  roots,  they  sometimes  adhere  to  rocks  or  the  sea 
bottom,  and  sometimes  they  float  on  the  surface.  Naviga- 
tors sometimes  meet  with  masses  of  gulf-weed  (Sarf/assum) 
many  miles  in  extent.  An  area  of  this  kind  in  the  Atlantic 
is  said  by  Maury  to  be  as  large  as  the  Mississipjii  Valley. 
There  are  several  such  areas  in  the  ocean,  called  Sargasso 
Skas  (which  sec).  Alga;  are  cellular  in  structure,  are  use- 
ful as  manure,  and  some  species,  like  Irish  moss,  are  used 
as  food.  Kelp  or  barilla,  made  by  burning  sea-weeds  and 
other  marine  plants,  yields  soda  and  iodine.  The  Alga) 
proper  arc  divided  into  three  groups— the  green-spored,  the 
red-spored,  and  the  brown-spored  Algae,  each  containing 
many  orders.    (,See  Puvcology.) 

Algaii'see,  a  post-twp.  of  Branch  eo.,  Mich.     P.  1421. 

Algrar'di  (Alkssandro),  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor 
and  architect,  born  at  Bologna  about  HiOt),  studied  design 
under  the  Caracci.  His  masterpiece  in  sen!]>ture  is  a  co- 
lossal work  in  relief  in  St.  Peter's  church.  Rome,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  Pope  Leo  forbidding  Attila  to  enter  Rome. 
Ho  was,  according  to  some  critics,  equal  or  superior  to  any 
sculptor  of  his  age.     Died  in  1651. 

Algarol'ti  (FnANrKsco),  CoitNT.  an  eminent  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Venice  Dec.  11.  1712.  He  was  a  skilful 
connoisseur  of  the  tine  arts,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
works  in  prose  and  verse,  "  Letters  on  Painting,"  which 
are  highly  commended.  Ho  removed  to  Berlin,  where  ho 
passeii  nniny  years,  enjoying  the  favor  ami  intimacy  of 
Frederick  the  Creat,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  count  in  1740. 
He  corresponded  with  Voltaire.     Died  at  Pisa  in  1701. 

Algarovxl'la^  an  astringent  substance  procured  from  a 
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trco  called  Jayn  marthit,  which  prowa  in  New  Carthngena, 
in  Suuth  America.  It  is  a  powerful  agent  for  tanning 
lealluT. 

Algar've,  the  southernmost  province  of  Portugal,  is 
bouuae.l  on  the  X.  by  Alcmtejo,  on  the  E.  by  Spain,  and 
on  the  S.  and  \V.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1S72  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  nmstly  mountainous.  The  main 
exports  are  wine,  salt,  dales,  and  olher  fruits.  The  chief 
towns  arc  Faro  and  Lagos.     Pop.  in  ISOS,  177,342. 

Al'gebra  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  al, 
"Ihi'.'iind  ,,aharii  {or  jubara),  to  "bind,"  to  "consoli- 
date"], an  important  branch  of  mathematics,  sometimes 
called  universal  arithmetic,  hut  it  may  be  more  properly 
described  as  a  calculus  of  symbols.  The  symbols  it  cm- 
ploys  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  those  of  quantily,  known  or 
unknown,  which  consist  of  ordinary  numbers  and  letters 
of  the  alphabet;  (2)  those  of  operation,  amongst  which 
anc  -I-,  — ,  X,  -!-,  </.  etc. ;  and  (:t)  mere  abbreviations  for  or- 
dinary words.  (See  Sigx.)  The  combination  of  those  sym- 
bols according  to  fixed  laws  leads  to  algcliraical  expres- 
sions or  formul.e,  in  which  actual  computations  are  indi- 
cated rather  than  performed.  The  universality  of  algebra 
as  compared  with  arithmetic  consists  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  latter,  computations  being  effected  as  they  arise,  all 
traces  of  the  intermediate  steps  are  obliterated,  and  the 
result  is  applicable  to  a  single  case  only  :  whereas  in  al- 
gebra the  formuliE  contain  implicitly  the  answers  to  an 
unlimited  number  of  questions.  Again,  to  the  equivalence 
of  two  algebraical  furniuUc  always  corresponds  a  general 
theorem,  which  arithmetic  can  only  vfi-i/i/  in  particular 
cases.     Thus,  from  the  algebraical  identity, 

(a  +  b)  (a-6)  =  (.'-i», 
we  learn  that  the  "product  which  results  from  multiplying 
the  sum  by  the  difference  of  (iiiy  two  numbers  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  their  squares." 

The  systematic  notation,  to  which  algebra  owes  its  chief 
power  as  an  instrument  of  research,  has  been  of  very  grad- 
ual growth,  and  is  still  being  extended.  In  the  first  known 
treatises  on  the  subject,  by  Diophantus,  who  probably  lived 
in  about  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  the  few  symbols 
employed  are  more  abbreviations  for  ordinary  words.  The 
Arabians,  who  obtained  their  algebra  from  the  Hindoos, 
did  little  or  nothing  towards  its  extension,  though  their 
treatises,  after  being  carried  into  Italy  by  a  merchant  of 
Pisa,  Leonardo  Bonacci  (1202  A.  D.),  gave  rise  to  import- 
ant improvements.  Scipio  Ferreus  of  Bononia  is  said  to 
have  solved  the  first  problem  of  the  third  degree  (1505); 
but  it  was  Tartaglia,  or  rather  Cardan,  who  first  gave  the 
general  solution  of  a  cubic  equation,  and  employed  letters 
to  denote  the  unknown  quantities,  the  i/iren  one  being 
Btill  mere  numbers.  Without  extending  algebraic  notation, 
Ferrari,  a  disciple  of  Cardan,  discovered  the  general  solu- 
tion of  a  biquadratic  equation,  and  thus,  unknown  to  him- 
self, reached  the  barrier  which,  as  has  since  been  proved, 
will  ever  remain  impassable  to  the  searcher  for  ijenernl 
solutions  of  equations  of  the  fifth  and  higher  degrees. 
(See  Eqlwtioss.)  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
oenturv  algebra  was  introduced  into  (rermany.  France,  and 
England,  by  Stifelius,  Peletarius,  and  Robert  Uccorde,  re- 
spectively. "  In  doing  so,  the  latter  also  invented  the  very 
convenient  symbol  of  abbreviation  =,  and  Stifelius  the  far 
more  important  symbols  of  operation  +,  — ,  V.  In  the 
same  century,  through  her  far-famed  son  Vieta,  France 
contributed  still  more  to  the  progress  of  the  science.  Victa 
introduced  letters  as  symbols  for  known  as  well  as  for  un- 
known quantities,  and  by  the  increased  power  thus  acquired 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  general  theory  of  equations. 
In  this  direction  he  was  followed  by  Girard,  Harriot,  Des- 
cartes, and  others ;  in  short,  the  science  now  advanced  rap- 
idly towards  its  present  state  of  perfection.  It  would  be 
fruitless  here  to  attem])t  to  triice  its  progress.  (The  reader 
who  wishes  to  do  so  may  consult  with  advantage  IItttox's 
"  Mathematical  Tracts,"  vol.  ii.,  Boxxvcasti.e's  transla- 
tion of  Bossut's  "  Histoire  des  MathCmatiques,"  or  the 
works  of  MoxTCCLA.)  The  last  great  improvement  in  al- 
gebraic notation,  that  of  determinants,  is  of  quite  recent 
date.     (Sec  Determinants,  by  I'uor.  H.  A.  Kewto.n.) 

Algeci'ras,  or  Algezi'ras,  a  seaport-town  of  .Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Cadia,  6  miles  W.  of  Gibraltar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bav  of  Gibraltar;  lat.  36°  S' 
K.,  Ion.  5°  26' 5"  W.  Pop.  in  I'snO.  18,21  R.  Leather  and 
charcoal  are  exported  from  this  i)ort.  Here  occurred  a 
naval  battle  between  the  English  and  French  in  .July,  1801. 

Al'ger  (Cyrus),  born  at  West  Bridgewater.  Mass.,  in 
1782,  became  in  1809  an  iron-founder  in  South  Boston,  and 
became  famous  as  a  founder  of  cannon.  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  his  benevolence  and  public  spirit.  Died 
Feb.  4.  ISSfi. 

Alger  I  Rev.  Horatio,  .lit.)  was  born  at  North  Chelsea 
(now  Revere),  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1S34,  and  graduated  at  Har- 


vard in  1852.  He  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1864 
was  ordained  over  the  Unitarian  church  at  Brewster,  Jlass. 
He  published  "Bertha's  Christmas  Vision"  (1S55),  "Paul 
Preston's  Charge"  (1S65),  etc. 

Alger  (William  Roisseville),  born  at  Freetown, 
Mass.,  Dec.  II,  1823.  graduated  at  Harvard  Theological 
School  in  1847.  He  is  a  Unitarian  clergyman  and  a  dili- 
gent and  various  author.  Besides  his  most  important  work, 
"A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life" 
(1861),  his  "Genius  of  Solitude"  (1867)  and  "Friendships 
of  Women  "  (1S7I11  have  been  admired.  He  has  also  trans- 
lated a  volume  of  Oriental  poetry  fmm  the  German.  He 
was  in  1875  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  York  City,  and  is 
now  (1879)  pastor  of  Inity  Church,  Denver,  Col. 

Alge'ria  is  the  name  of  a  country  on  the  Noiith  African 
coast  which  since  1831  has  belonged  to  France.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  Tunis  on  the  E.  and  Morocco  on  the  W.,  while 
in  the  S.  it  extends  indefinitely  into  the  Sah.ara.  In  the 
main,  the  French  rule  may  he  said  to  bo  established  over 
the  territory  from  lat.  37°  to  32°  N.,  and  from  b.ii.  2°  W.  to  8° 
E.  The  coast,  which  is  mostly  high  and  sleep,  has  but  few 
and  poor  harbors,  although  the  rocky  promontories  form 
many  inlets  of  the  sea.  At  a  distance  from  the  coast  the 
country  forms  a  plateau  with  an  elevation  of  2ii00  to  3000 
feet,  wiiich  gradually  declines  in  the  S.  towards  the  Sahara. 
In  regard  to  formation  of  the  ground,  three  divisions  are 
distinguished.  Along  the  coast  is  the  zone  of  the  Tell,  or 
Little  Atlas,  a  mountainous  region  with  many  coast-streams, 
fertile  v.allcvs.  ami  deep  gaps.  The  princijial  plain  of  this 
zone  is  the  jletidjah.  immediately  south  of  Algiers.  50  miles 
by  20,  fertile,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  an  abundant 
vegct.ation.  To  the  S.  of  the  Little  Atlas  lies  the  Shott  or 
Sbakh,  the  zone  of  the  large,  arid  plains,  which  are  mostly 
covered  only  by  a  long  dry  grass  called  halfa  [Stipa  ma- 
erochlna,  the  esparto  grass  of  commerce),  but  in  summer 
present  a  most  remarkable  appearance,  from  the  shining 
crust  of  salt  which  covers  the  beds  of  the  saline  lakes.  In 
the  S.  the  t.reater  Atlas  separates  the  Shott  from  the  third 
zone,  the  Sahara,  whose  loose  sand  extends  to  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  en- 
tiriTarca  is  estimated  at  258,000  square  miles. 

The  climate  of  Algeria  is  warm  and  of  a  very  uniform 
character.  The  winter,  from  ^September  to  April,  is  the 
rainy  season  of  the  country,  but  this  rainy  season  is  often 
interrupted  by  a  period  of  good  weather  lasting  many 
weeks.  The  summer  is  almost  entirely  without  rain.  The 
plants  and  animals  are  those  of  the  teinjierate  and  sub- 
tropical zone.  The  coast  produces  vegetables,  such  as 
cauliflowers  and  artichokes,  which  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  Europe.  Other  products  arc  wheat,  barley, 
tob.acco.  and  tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  dwarf  fan- 
palm,  with  its  rankling  roots,  has  long  been  a  plague  to  the 
agriculturist,  but  recently  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
industrial  purposes.  Forests  of  palms,  cedars,  and  cork- 
oak,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  shrubs,  cover  the  Little 
.\tlas.  The  grasses  and  reeds  of  the  Shott  afford  rich  nour- 
ishment for  the  beautiful  Arabian  horses  and  large  herds 
of  asses,  mules,  anfl  sheep.  The  fruit  of  the  date-palm  he- 
gins  to  ripen  in  the  oases  of  the  Sahara.  The  beasts  of 
prey,  which  formerly  were  very  numerous  in  Algeria,  are 
almost  entirely  exterminated.  hy.-«nas  and  jackals  occur- 
ring now  and  then.  Among  the  valuable  minerals  of  the 
cou'ntry  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble,  sulphur,  and  salt. 

The  total  number  of  Europeans,  without  the  army,  in 
1860,  was  217.990,  of  whom  the  majority  live  in  the  cities; 
of  these  122.119  were  French.  58,540  Spaniards.  16,655 
Italians.' 10,627  English  and  .Maltese,  5436  Germans,  and 
4643  of  other  nationalities.  The  three  provinces  of  Algeria 
had  according  to  the  census  of  1866,  the  following  popula- 
tion :  Algiers  T39.1 20  square  miles), 2011,060;  Oran(in,830 
square  miles).  146.302:  and  Constantine  (107,367  square 
miles),  139,910;  so  that  there  is.  inclusive  of  2,434,974  na- 
tives, and  exclusive  of  67.774  soldiers,  a  total  population 
of  2  921.246.  The  population  remains  stationary,  as  immi- 
■rration  has  almost  ceased  in  late  years.  The  native  Jews 
were  estimated  in  1860  at  33.952.  The  native  Mohammed- 
ans are  chieflv  divided  into  Arabs  and  Kabyles.  In  ISdT 
the  number  o'f  the  former  was  estimated  at  l..'!85,000,  the 
number  of  mountain  Kabvles  at  580.000,  and  Kabyles  of 
the  plains  at  379,000  ;  but  other  statements  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  these  two  races  widely  differ.  Both  Kabyles  and 
Arabs  live  in  tribes,  the  total  number  of  which  in  Algeria 
is  1364  As  regards  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  there 
were,  according  to  the  census  of  1860.  211.195  Catholics, 
5002  Protestants,  33,952  native  Jews,  1785  European  Jews, 
17  232  members  of  other  Christian  sects  or  persons  of  un- 
known religion ;  the  remainder,  more  than  2.600.000,  were 
Mohammedans.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  an  archbishop 
at  ,\lgicrs.  and  bishops  at  Oran  and  Constantine.  For  the 
Protestants  there  are  consistories  at  Algiers,  Oran,  and 
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Constantinc,  under  which  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  arc  phiced.  The  highest  authority  for  the  Mo- 
hammcdau  worship  are  the  muftis  of  the  two  principal 
mosques  at  Algiers.  There  are  Ijceums  at  Algiers,  Bona, 
Constantiuc,  PhilippeviHe,  and  Oran.  At  the  head  of  the 
administration  is  {since  lS70)aeivil  governor-general,  who 
directs  the  action  of  liuth  the  civil  and  the  military  author- 
ities in  the  settled  districts,  the  territory  of  the  Algerian 
Sahara  and  the  adjoining  districts,  inhabited  chictly  by 
nomad  tribes,  remaining  under  exclusive  military  rule.  The 
country  under  civil  government  is  divided  inttj  three  ])rov- 
inces,  Algiers,  Constantine,  and  Oran,  at  the  head  of  each  of 
which  is  a  prefect.  Tho  importsof  Algcriain  180'J  amounted 
to  118,000.000  francs,  the  cxjiorts  to  154,000,000.  The  aggre- 
gate numbejrof  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was,  in  the  same 
year,  ()2;{2,  of  1,125,343  tons.  Tho  commercial  navy  con- 
sisted of  152  sailing  vessels,  of  4G00  tons. 

I/ifituri/. — iS'umidians  in  the  E.  and  Moors  in  the  W. 
ruled  in  ancient  times  in  Algeria,  until  by  tho  capture  of 
Carthago  (140  B.  C.)  (ho  fuundation  for  tho  Roman  power 
in  Northern  Africa  was  laid.  Extensive  ruins  of  forts, 
cities,  roads,  ami  aqueducts,  buried  in  the  deserts  at  the 
present,  show  what  ii  higli  state  of  civilization  t!ie  country 
reached  at  that  time.  Algeria  then  supplied  Rome  to  a 
great  extent  wrth  grain.  The  conquest  of  the  country  by 
tho  Vandals,  and  subsequently  by  the  Arabs,  cast  it  back 
into  barbarism.  Although  the  nomadic  tribes  accepted 
Mohammedanism,  and  although  tJiero  were  sonic  well- 
cultivated  districts  and  thriving  cities,  still  no  well-regu- 
lated, lasting  state  could  bo  formed.  Christianity,  which 
had  flourished  in  tho  early  centuries,  was  entirely  sup- 
pressed. In  1505  the  emir  of  the  Metidjah,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  called  to  his  aid 
the  renowned  pirates  Iloruk  and  Khaireddin  Barbarossa, 
who  by  cruelty  and  treachery  made  themselves  rulers  of 
the  country.  Being  again  attacked  by  tho  Spaniards, 
Khaireddin  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Turkey.  Ho 
received  Turkish  assistance,  and  now  begins  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  Algeria,  during  which  it  was  a  constant 
terror  to  the  navigation  and  tho  coasts  of  tho  Mediter- 
ranean. Several  expeditions  against  Algeria  by  tho  Chris- 
tian powers  were  either  unsuccessful  or  remained  without 
lasting  results.  The  Turkish  authority  was  gradually  re- 
stricted, until  in  1705  tho  ruler  or  dey  of  Algeria  made  him- 
self entirely  independent.  Large  French  fleets  held  the  Al- 
gerians partly  in  check  during  the  rule  of  Napoleon  I.  But 
after  the  restoration  of  peace  tho  Algerian  piracies  recom- 
menced ou  a  largo  scale,  and  at  length  called  forth  ener- 
getic measures  on  the  part  of  tho  Christian  countries.  The 
U.  S.  took  the  lead.  On  June  20.  1815,  the  fleet  under 
Commodore  Decatur  won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Cartagena, 
and  forced  tho  dey  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  the 
flag  of  the  U.  S.  was  recognized  as  inviolable.  In  the 
next  year  the  city  of  Algiers  was  bombarded  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  dey  compelled  to  surrender  all  the  Christian 
slaves.  But  soon  the  piracies  were  again  resumed,  and 
the  piritcs  even  ventured  into  the  German  Ocean.  A  con- 
flict which  arose  in  consequence  of  a  disputed  claim  of 
France  on  Algeria  at  length  put  an  end  for  ever  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  A  personal  insult  offered  by  the  dey  to 
tho  French  consul  induced  the  French  government  to  send 
out  a  fleet,  which  bogan  tho  bhxikade  of  the  Algerian  ports 
on  June  12,  1S27.  But  as  nothing  was  effected  in  this  way 
during  three  years,  a  large  expedition  was  fitted  out,  which 
set  sail  on  May  25,  ISIIO.  Tho  city  of  Algiers  was  besieged, 
and  surrendered  after  a  bombardment  of  three  days  on 
Juiy  5.  The  French  captured  in  tho  city  about  I.')06  can- 
non and  50,000,000  francs.  But  the  real  difficulties  had 
but  just  begun,  for  every  incli  <d'  bind  was  only  gained  by 
a  figlit  with  tho  Kabyles.  Tho  French  committed  many 
blundiTs  and  cruelties,  so  that  provinces,  like  Constantine 
and  Oran,  which  had  already  declared  their  submission, 
again  revolted.  The  marabuuts  commenced  to  ])reaeh  the 
holy  war  against  the  oppressors,  and  Abd-el-Kader  placed 
himself  at  the  hea<i  of  the  natives.  The  French  authority 
decreased  more  and  more,  and  even  the  energetic  duke  of 
Rovigo,  who  was  a])pointed  governor  in  Dec,  1831,  was 
not  able  to  imjirovo  the  situation,  but  only  made  matters 
worse  by  his  unparalicled  cruelties.  Only  when  Abd-el- 
Kader,  who,  as  the  head  of  thirty  hostile  tribes,  had  been 
elected  emir  of  Mascara,  signed  a  treiity  of  pcacni  in  1834 
did  the  province  of  Algiers  (and  that  province  <mly)  have 
peace  for  a  short  time.  Soon  the  Frencli  ngain  began  hos- 
tilities, and  were  severelv  defciiti-cl  on  the  river  Makta 
(18.35).  In  Dec,  18.35.  the  French  took  !\Iasrara.  but  A»)d- 
ol-Knder  was  in  a  short  time  more  powerful  than  ever,  so 
that  the  French  were  forced  to  miikr  peace  with  Iiim  (1837), 
giving  him,  under  French  s<ivereignty,  the  ailiniiiistration 
of  the  entire  west  of  Algeria,  with  the  exrejttion  of  the 
largo  cities.  Oct.  13,  1837.  Constantine  was  taken  by  tho 
French,  and  then  tho  French  rule  was  lirmly  catablishod  in 
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the  east.  In  1839,  Abd-el-Kader  again  opened  tho  war, 
and  devastated  tho  French  colonies  ou  the  lowlands.  Mas- 
cara and  Saida  were  taken  by  the  French,  and  Abd-ol- 
Kadcr  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Morocco,  where  tho  French 
followed  him,  forcing  the  sultan  of  Moroeco,  after  several 
decisive  victories,  to  sue  for  peace.  But  Abd-el-Kader 
again  succeeded  in  raising  fresh  forces,  and  continued  to 
devastate  the  French  border  districts,  until  a  conflict  with 
Morocco  (Dec,  1S47)  compelled  him  to  surrender  to  tho 
due  d'Aunialc  (Dec  21 ),  as  he  found  tho  passes  of  Karbeus, 
through  which  he  had  hoped  to  escape,  occupied.  A  largo 
number  of  expeditions  under  I'elissicr,  Jussuf  (a  chief  of 
Turkish  trooj)S,  who  had  joined  the  French  in  1832),  and 
others  secured  for  the  French  tho  oases  of  Laghuat,  Tug- 
gurt,  Wadi-Suf,  and  Wargela.  In  1850-57,  Random  un- 
dertook a  large  and  successful  expedition  against  the 
Kabylca.  From  Oct.,  1805,  to  the  beginning  of  1807,  Al- 
geria was  the  scene  of'ncw  insurrections  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Si  Lala  and  Si-IIamed-ben-llamza,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  a  commander  of  tho  Legion  of  Honor.  Tho 
great  events  of  1870  in  Europe  produced  a  sensation  in 
Algeria.  When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Napoleon 
and  the  continued  defeats  of  the  French  army  under  Mc- 
Mahon,  whom  the  Arabs  had  considered  invincible,  be- 
came known  among  the  southern  tribes,  their  hopes  of 
throwing  off  the  French  rule  were  again  revived.  Tho 
first  disturbances  arose  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  province 
of  Constantino ;  as  the  rebels  were  in  want  of  war-material, 
the  troubles  spread  slowly,  but  in  October  the  situation 
became  more  dangerous,  as  large  hordes  of  Arabs  from  the 
extreme  S.  of  Oran  began  to  move  towards  tho  E.  In 
Mar.,  1871,  tho  Arab  chief  Sidi-Mokrani  was  said  to  be 
within  twenty- five  leagues  of  the  city  of  Algeria  with 
40,000  men,  having  declared  war  against  France.  Sidi- 
Mokrani  was  killed  in  May,  but  nevertheless  several  dis- 
tricts remained  in  insurrection.  In  October  several  tribes 
recommenced  hostilities  in  Constantine,  but  in  November 
order  was  again  restored  throughout  Algeria. 

The  history  of  the  French  administration  in  Algeria  indi- 
cates anything  but  success.  The  colony  has  cost,  and  still 
costs,  large  amounts  of  monc}',  without  giving  to  France 
anything  in  return  except  the  belief  that  it  is  a  good  train- 
ing-school for  French  generals.  In  1858  an  attemid  was 
made  to  give  the  colony  a  separate  ministry  under  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  was  followed  by  Count  Chasscloup-Laubat 
in  1859.  But  as  early  as  Dec  11,  1860,  the  old  sy&'teni  was 
again  taken  up,  and  yielded  as  small  results  as  before.  In 
1863,  Napoleon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor-general, 
Pelissier,  which  indicated  an  intention  to  try  a  radical 
change  of  administration.  Algeria  was  to  be  treated  as  an 
Arabic  kingdom,  rather  than  a  French  colony,  and  the 
tribes  should  bo  made  the  owners  of  the  lands  they  occu- 
pied. In  May,  1865,  Napoleon  himself  visited  Algeria, 
and  in  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  whole  pojuiiation 
the  sentiments  of  his  letter  to  Pelissier  were  rijieated. 
The  hopes  of  the  emperor  were,  however,  not  fullilUd,  the 
new  system  remaining  as  unsuccessful  as  its  predecessors. 
In  1870  the  Eurojiean  inhabitants  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  military  rule,  under  which  they  had  tiuis  far 
been  placed,  in  cummun  with  the  natives,  and  which  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  im]>edimcnt  to  the  prosjierity  of  the 
colony.  The  republican  government  in  Paris  immediately 
granted  their  demand.  The  military  rule  was  abolished 
for  all  the  districts  occupied  by  the  settlements  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  their  descendants.  A  civil  governor,  assisted 
by  a  colonial  council,  is  the  highest  authority,  and  the  col- 
ony is  represented  by  six  deputies  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France.  The  transition  from  military  to  civil  rule 
was  attended  by  some  revolutionary  troubles,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long.  (See  MacCakthv.  '*  (ifiographie 
Physique,  economiquc  ct  politique  de  I'Alg^rie,"  1858; 
Nettement,  "  Histoiro  de  la  conquetc  d'AIgcrie,"' 2d  cd. 
1871.)  A.  J.  ScnEM. 

Alghc'ro,  or  Alsjhe'rij  a  fortified  town  and  seaport 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  is  on  the  AV.  coast,  15  miles  S.  W. 
of  Sassari.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  convents.  Wine, 
grain,  tobacco,  coral,  etc  aro  exported  from  it.  Pop.  in 
1801,  8092. 

Alsjiers'  [Arab.  Al-Jeza\r' ;  Fr.  Algeria  a  seaport  and 
city  of  North  Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean;  lat.  30°  47' 
3"  N.,  Ion.  3°  4'  5"  E.  It  was  formerly  the  cajtital  of 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  but  since  1830  has  been  the  capital 
of  the  French  colony  of  Algeria.  Built  \>r\  the  slcipe  of  a 
steep  hill  which  rises  Xu  the  height  of  5t)0  feet,  it  jirc- 
sents  from  the  sea  an  imposing  appearance,  which  is  partly 
owing  to  the  whiteness  of  the  houses.  Tho  old  streets  are 
mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  but  several  straight  and  ele- 
gant streets  have  been  nnidc  since  the  French  became 
masters  of  the  city.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  ami 
briokj   have   flat   roofs,    and    are    annually    whitewashed. 
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Among  the  public  buildings  are  numerous  mosques,  several 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  tine  cathedral  and  exchange, 
and  a  public  library.  The  beauty  ami  prosperity  of  the 
city  liave  been  much  improved  by  the  French,  and  its  com- 
merce has  been  greatly  iuereiii-ed.  Among  the  articles  of 
export  are  wheat,  coral,  animal  skins,  and  olive  oil.  Steam 
vessels  ply  Ireijiieully  between  Algiers  and  Toulon  and 
Marseilles.  This  city  was  lor  three  centuries  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Algerino  pirates,  who,  though  tew  in  number, 
detied  the  power  of  the  greatest  nations  uf  Kuropc.  It  was 
bomhardt'd  by  the  Knglish  admiral  Lord  Kxniuutb  in  .Inly. 
iSlli,  when  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  rums. 
and  was  taken  by  the  French  in  July,  IH'M).  Fop.  without 
the  military,  was  estimated  in  ISGG  at  62,6H. 

Alf;iors,  a  suburb  of  New  Orleans,  is  a  post-village  on 
the  Mississippi  liiver.  opposite  New  Orleans.  It  has  im- 
portant drydocks  and  yards  for  ship  and  boat  building.  I( 
is  the  n()rthern  terminus  of  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  K.  K. 
Steam  ferryboats  ply  between  Algiers  and  the  city  proper. 
Algo'a  Bay  i»  on  the  S.  coast  of  Africa,  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, about  425  miles  E.  of  Capo  Town.  Here  is  a  good 
harbor,  and  a  flourishing  seaport  culled  Fort  Klizabctb, 
gituatecl  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baasher  Uiver. 

Al'gol,  a  star  in  the  constellation  of  Ferscus,  is  remark- 
able for  its  periodical  variation  in  brightness. 

Al^u'mu,  a  district  which  forms  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  province  of  Ontario  in  Canada.     It  borders  on 
Lakes   Huron  and  Superior.     It  has  recently  become  fa- 
mous for  its  rich  silver-mines,  and  also  contains  copper,  tin, 
and  iron,  and  abundance  of  timber.     Fop.  in  1S7I.  4S07. 
Algoma,  a  township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.     Fop.  I'JJ'J. 
Algoma,  a  township  of  Winnebago  co.,'Wis.      F.  807. 
Algo'nat  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Kossuth  co..  la., 
on  the  Kast  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  Kiver,  and  on  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St  Faul  li.  H.,  61  miles  W.  of 
Mason  City,  and  about  12U  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Des  Moines. 
It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.    Fop.  .sCii) ;  of  Algona  town- 
ship, 2Ii>".     J.  li.  Wakkkn,  En.  '■  Ufi'Eii  Uks  Moines." 
Algouac,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.    P.  754. 
Algon'kiiiS)  one  of  the  two  great  families  of  Indians 
that   tornu'rly  occupied  the  N'alley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  regions  east  of  it.     Ttie  Indians  of  New  Enghiml  were 
Algonkins.      The  Chippewas  are  at  present  the  most  num- 
erous tribe  of  the  Algonkins.      Their  migration   eastward 
(some  12110  years  ago)  is  supposed  to  have  been  later  than 
that  of  tiic  Iroquois.      (See  Faukm.vn's  "The  .Jesuits  in 
N(trth    America,"    and    Ualdwis's    "Ancient    America," 
1872.) 

Algon'quin,  a  post-township  of  Mellenry  en.,  III.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Algonquin,  Cary,  and  Crystal  Luke. 
The  first  is  noted  us  n  milk-shipping  station,  about  Co, 000 
gallons  being  monthly  sent  to  Chicago  ;  also  celebrated  for 
its  lino  water-power  and  three  flouring-niills,  and  its  min- 
eral spring.  Crystal  Lake  ia  a  line  summer  resort;  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  is  a  beautiful  slieet  of  water,  from 
which  ice  is  harvested  for  the  Chicago  market.    Fop.  21 J7. 

G.  E.  Eaklie. 
Algonquin,  a  township  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Mich.   P.  54. 

Al'gorithm  [Fr.  ahjorithme;  It.  alfforis'iiin,  formed 
from  tiic  Arabic  ((/.  "  the,"  and  the  (ir.  api^iuos,  "  number," 
with  the  insertion  of  the  letter  (/  between  the  article  and 
initial  vowel  of  an'thmos],  the  art  of  computing  in  refer- 
ence to  some  particular  subject  or  in  some  particular  way, 
as  the  uiffurithm  of  numbers,  of  surds,  etc. 

Algrccn-Ussing  (Tat.e),  a  contemporary  Danish  jur- 
ist and  statesman,  born  at  Frcderiksborg,  in  Seelan<l,  in 
1797.  Ho  became  in  1S4S  procurator-general  for  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  and  pr<»fcssor  of  law  at  Copenhagen. 
He  has  published  several  legal  works.      Died  in  1S70. 

Alguazir,  or  Als;uacil%  the  name  given  in  Spain  to 
an  inl'eri<ir  offii-er  appttinted  to  execute  the  law,  correspond- 
ing to  a  constable,  liaiiilf,  or  policeman. 

AI-IIak'em-Ibn-At'ta  (called  Al-Moken'na, 
•Afokanna,  or  -.tlukauna,  i.r.  "the  veiled  one"),  an 
impostor  who  in  774  A.  I>.  announced  himself  as  a  prophet 
and  lawgiver  in  Khorassan.  Having  been  attacked  by  the 
troops  of  the  caliph  Mahdi  in  78(1,  he  set  fire  to  his  castle 
and  consumed  himself  to  ashes.  His  story  is  the  subject 
of  Jloore's  "Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassin." 

Alha'ma  (i.  e.  "the  bath"),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Granada,  in  a  beautiful  valley  2.1  miles  S.  W. 
of  Granada.  Here  are  celebrated  warm  springs.  Pop. 
6931. 

Alham'bra  (the  *'rcd  citadel"),  a  famous  palace  and 
cita<lel  of  the  Moorish  king?  of  Granada,  was  built  1248- 
1314  in  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Granada.  It  is  surrounded 
by  beautiful  gardens  and  groves  of  aromatic  trees.     The 


interior  of  the  palace  is  exceedingly  gorgeous,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  arabesques,  iiligree,  and  fretwork.  Among 
the  portions  now  standing  are  the  Court  of  the  Liunw  and 
the  Court  of  the  Fish-pund.  The  former,  which  is  built 
of  white  marble  and  ahibaster,  is  named  from  a  fountain 
in  its  centre  supported  by  twelve  liuns,  and  surrounded  by 
a  gallery  resting  on  columns  and  arches  which  are  admi- 
rably light  and  elegant.  This  place  capitulated  to  the  Span- 
iards in  M'Jl,and  was  entered  in  triumph  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  1492.  (SeeluviNti,  "  The  Albambra,"  18;;2.) 
Alhaurin'  el  Gran'de,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Malaga,  Ij  miles  S.  \V.  of  Malaga.  Marble  and 
granite  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.     Fop.  5514. 

A'li,  pasha  of  Vanina,  born  in  1741,  was  the  son  of  an 
AIbane.-*e  chief.  Upon  the  death  of  his  f:ilh»r,  who  had 
been  robbed  of  all  his  j)ossessions  by  his  neighbors,  his 
mother  placed  him.  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  at  the 
head  of  their  ])artisans.  At  first  be  was  unsuccessful,  ow- 
ing to  a  want  of  funds,  but  at  last  defeated  his  enemies  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  Tepelen,  his  native  town.  The  day 
after  bis  return  he  murdered  his  brother,  ami  then  impris- 
oned his  mother  in  the  harem,  where  she  soon  died,  behaving 
accused  her  of  this  crime.  He  now  rendereil  some  inijiort- 
ant  service  to  Turkey,  so  that  he  was  tirsf  a]>iiointeil  in 
the  place  of  Dervendshi  Fasba.  who  had  t<»  look  out  for  the 
safely  of  the  highways,  and  then  pasha  of  Triciihi  in  Thes- 
saly.  He  seized  the  city  of  Yanina  by  means  of  a  Ibrged 
iirman.  and  then  forced  the  inhabitants  to  demand  him  as 
ruler  from  the  sultan.  He  was  for  a  time  in  correspondcneo 
with  Napoleon,  but  afterwards  occupied  the  places  on  the 
Albanian  coast  belonging  to  Na])oleon.  In  1803  he  was 
made  governor-general  of  Rumelia.  In  1820,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  treasonable  intercourse  with  Franco  and 
Russia,  an  army  was  despatched  against  him,  but  owing 
to  the  (ireek  revolution,  which  he  used  for  his  own  enils,  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  Yanina  until  1822,  when  he  surren- 
dered, having  been  jiromisod  amnesty.  He  was  neverthe- 
less executed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 

A'li,  or  A'Ii-lbn-A'bi-Ta'lib%  surnamed  thk  i.mx 
OF  (Jon,  an  AraViian  ealipb.  :i  eousin-germau  of  the  prophet 
Jlohammed,  was  born  at  Mecca  in  002  A.  D.  He  mar- 
ried F3,timah,  a  daughter  of  Mohammed,  whose  doctrines 
he  adopted  and  enforced  with  great  ardor  and  courage. 
In  032  uis  rival,  Abu-Bckr,  was  chosen  ealijih,  after  a  con- 
test which  caused  a  schism  and  the  formation  of  the  sects 
of  Sunnitcs  and  Shiites,  the  latter  of  which  were  parti- 
sans of  AH.  He  succeeded  Othman  as  caliph  in  Co.'*,  and 
was  assassinated  about  601  A.  D.  His  son  Hassan  be- 
came cali})h.  Ali  was  distinguished  as  an  author  of  max- 
ims and  proverbs.  His  religious  jiarty,  the  Shiites,  are 
especially  numerous  in  Persia  and  Turkestan.  His  de- 
scendants have  ruled  in  Egypt,  Spain,  Western  Africa,  and 
Syria.  The  sentences  ascribed  to  him  were  published  by 
Fleischer  (1837);  a  new  edition  of  his  "divan"  (lyrical 
poems)  was  published  at  Boulak,  near  Cairo,  in  1840. 

Alia^  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Palermo,  is  situated  un  a  high  mountain,  28 
miles  S.  E.  of  Palermo.     Pop.  in  IStil,  542j. 

Ali-Bey»  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  born 
in  Abkhasia  in  172S.  He  was  taken  to  Egyjjt  at  an  early 
age,  and  raised  himself  from  a  servile  condition  by  his 
ability,  became  bey  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  in  17^7  bey 
of  Egypt,  and  succeeded  in  becoming  indejicndent  of 
Turkey.  He  attempted  to  restore  the  ancient  Egyptian 
empire,  and  had  almost  conquered  Syria  when  his  chief 
general,  his  adopted  son.  was  bribed  by  the  Turks,  and 
drove  him  from  Egypt.  He  succeeded  in  getting  up  an- 
other army,  but  after  a  few  victories  was  again  defeated 
and  cnptured,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  in  1773. 

Alibert  (Jean  Lonis),  a  distinguished  French  medical 
writer,  born  in  Aveyron  May  26,  1706.  He  was  first  physi- 
cian-in-ordinary to  Louis  XVIII.  after  1815.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  able  works,  a  *'  Description  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Skin  "  ( 1806-25).  which  is  commended  for  its  style  and 
other  merits.     Died  Nov.  6,  1837. 

AFibi  [Lat.,  meaning  "elsewhere"],  in  law,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  person  accused  of  crime  from  the  place  where  the 
offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed.  If  established, 
it  is  a  defence  to  the  accusation. 

AHcan'te,  a  province  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Valencia,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Murcia.  Area,  2118 
square  miles.  The  country  consists  partly  of  fertile  plains 
and  partly  sterile  mountains.  Pop.  in  1867,420,656.  Chief 
town,  Alicante. 

Alicante  (anc.  Lucen'tum),  a  fortified  city  and  seaport 
of  Sjiain,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea;  lat.  38°  20'  N..  Ion.  0°  2C'  W.  It  is  well 
built,  with  high  and  substantial  stone  houses,  and  contains 
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several  hospitals,  one  college,  and  a  theatre.     Wine,  grain, 

soda,  oil,  oranges,  etc.  are  exported  from  this  place,  which 
is  the  chief  seaport  of  Valencia.     Pop.  in  18(50,  31,102. 

Alica'ta^  or  Lica'ta,  a  seaport-town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
pnivince  of  Sicily,  oa  the  S.  coast,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Gir- 
gonti.  It  exports  grain,  wine,  sulphur,  etc.  Near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Gda.     Pop.  in  1874,  17,036. 

A'lien  [from  the  Lat.  alicmia,  "belonging  to  another" 
{alius)].  An  alien  by  English  law  is  a  person  born  out  of 
the  allegiance  of  the  king.  In  this  country  he  is  one  born 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U,  S.,  who  has  not  been  nat- 
uralized or  made  a  citizen  under  their  laws.  By  the  com- 
mon law  the  children  of  public  ministers  born  abroad 
arc  citizens,  for  their  fathers  owe  allegiance  to  no  foreign 
power.  Uy  the  laws  of  Congress,  children  of  American 
fathers  born  abroad,  where  such  fathers  have  resided  in 
the  U.  S.,  are  American  citizens.  (See  Citizen.)  It  has 
been  claimed  that,  independent  of  this  statute,  such  children 
are  American  citizens.  (The  arguments  against  this  view 
are  stated  with  great  cogency  and  learning  by  the  venera- 
ble Horace  Binney  in  an  article  upon  "The  Alienigcnie  of 
the  U.  S.")  Aliens  are  subject  to  certain  disabilities  affect- 
ing their  o.vercise  of  political  rights.  After  naturaliza- 
tion they  are  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  The  principal  disability 
affecting  aliens  concerns  the  acquisition  of  the  title  to 
real  estate.  There  are  two  general  modes  of  acquisition 
— by  purchase  and  by  descent.  An  alien  may  acquire 
title  by  purchase  (including  conveyance  and  devise)  in  the 
absence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  and  can  hold  it  sub- 
ject to  a  proceeding  by  the  state  termed  "  office  found." 
This  is  in  substance  an  inquiry  through  an  authorized  offi- 
cer into  the  fact  of  alienage ;  and  if  that  be  found,  the  land 
is  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  state.  An  alien  can  convey 
no  better  title  to  a  citizen  than  he  himself  possesses.  This 
defect  in  the  title  can  be  cured  by  a  private  act  of  the 
State  legislature.  In  the  case  of  descent  no  title  at  all 
passes  to  the  alien,  and  no  inquest  of  office  is  necessary.  A 
citizen  brother  can  inherit  from  a  brother,  though  their 
father  be  an  alien,  owing  to  the  common-law  rule  that  in- 
heritances never  ascend,  and  it  is  accordingly  not  ueeossar^' 
to  trace  title  through  the  alien  father.  This  disability  is 
wholly  removed  in  a  number  of  the  U.  S.,  and  modified  in 
others.  Where  the  disability  is  not  removed,  legislation  is 
almost  universal  in  favor  of  resident  aliens,  allowing  them, 
if  they  intend  to  become  citizens,  to  acquire  land  for  a 
limited  period,  and  to  dispose  of  it  and  to  tran.-^mit  it  to 
heirs.  Aliens  are  capable  of  acquiring,  holding,  and 
transmitting  personal  property  in  the  same  manner  as  citi- 
zens, and  may  freely  resort  to  courts  of  justice  to  maintain 
and  protect  their  rights.  Under  the  laws  of  Congress  they 
are  not,  however,  entitled  to  take  out  a  copyright.  Aliens 
have  been  distinguished  in  time  of  war  into  friends  and 
enemies.  An  alien  enemy  cannot  make  a  contract  with  a 
citizen.  It  is  illegal  in  its  inception,  and  cannot  be 
enforced  even  after  peace.  Nor  can  such  an  alien  prose- 
cute actions  of  any  kind  while  the  war  lasts,  though,  if 
there  be  no  illegality  in  the  claim,  the  right  to  sue  revives 
in  time  of  peace.  An  alien  becomes  a  citizen  through 
naturalization.  The  difficulties  growing  out  of  this  sul)- 
ject  have  led  to  the  negotiation  of  various  treaties  between 
the  U.  S.  and  foreign  powers.     (See  Naturalization.) 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Align'mont  [from  the  Ft.  aligner,  to  "arrange  in  a 
line  "J,  a  military  term,  signifies  the  arrangement  of  men 
in  line.  The  alignment  <if  a  camp  is  the  rectilinear  dispo- 
sition of  the  tents.  The  word  sometimes  denotes  the  hiying 
out  or  regulation  of  a  street  by  a  straight  line. 

Aliment.  Sec  Food,  by  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.,  LL.B., 
F.  R.  S. 

Alimentary  Canal,  the  cavity  in  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal in  which  food  enters  to  be  digested  before  it  is  con- 
voyed by  the  nutritive  vessels  into  the  system.  In  some 
animals  it  is  a  simple  cavity,  with  only  one  opening;  in 
others  it  is  a  proper  canal,  with  an  outlet  or  anus  distinct 
from  the  inlet  or  mouth,  and  is  a  continuous  passage  of 
variable  dimensions  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  The 
]»rincipiit  jmrtions  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  Miimmalia 
are  tin-  o'sophagus,  a  duet  or  tube  lea<Ung  frnm  the  mcmth 
to  the  stmiiach;  the  more  exjianded  cavity  of  the  stomach  ; 
the  small  intestines,  which  are  long  and  eonvfiluted  ;  and 
the  large  intestines.  The  canal  is  lined  throughout  its 
whole  length  witli  mucous  membrane.  Its  entire  length 
in  man  is  about  thirty  feet. 

Al'imony  [Lat.  o//»(. <»/«],  in  law,  an  allowance  grant- 
ed by  a  eiiurt  tn  a  wife  from  the  husband's  estate,  either 
during  a  litigation  between  them  or  at  its  termination. 
Originally,  it  was  only  granted  in  suits  for  separation,  but 
now  by  statute  it  is  usual  to  make  the  allowance  in  pro- 
ceedings for  divorce  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 


In  England  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  jurisdiction  of  this 
subject  until  1S57,  when  it  was  vested  in  a  court  of  divorce. 
In  this  c(mntry  the  jurisdiction  is  conferred  in  general  on 
courts  of  equity.  Alimony  is  of  two  sorts — pendente  lite, 
and  permanent.  (1.)  The  object  of  the  first  is  to  enable  the 
wife  to  carry  on  a  litigation  with  her  husband,  or  to  sus- 
tain herself  during  its  pendency.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  proceedings  be  instituted  by  or  against  her.  Sluiuld 
the  wife  have  sufficient  means  of  her  own,  no  allowance  of 
this  kind  will  be  made.  The  amount  rests  in  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  is  subject  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nution. (2.)  Pivnitiuetit  Alimony. — This  is  a  periodical  al- 
lowance given  from  the  husband's  estate  as  the  result  of 
the  litigation  in  the  wife's  favor.  No  allowance  is  made 
when  the  proceedings  terminate  unfavorably  to  her.  The 
amount  varies  with  the  husband's  wealth  and  position,  and 
is  commonly  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  his  income.  It 
is  subject  from  time  to  time  to  variation  by  tbe  action  of 
the  court,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  ease. 
The  court  has  ample  power  to  make  its  decree  effectual, 
and  may  have  recourse  to  the  writ  of  ne  exeat  to  prevent 
the  husband's  withdrawal  fmm  the  State  without  proper 
security  for  its  payment.  Should  the  husband  depart  to 
another  State,  the  parties  might  become  "citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States,"  within  the  view  of  the  V.  S.  Constitution  ; 
so  that  she  could  enforce  her  claim  to  alimony  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  ordinary  rule  that  the  domJcil  of  the  wife 
follows  that  of  the  husband  would  not  be  applicable  to  this 
case,  even  though  the  case  were  one  of  judicial  separation 
rather  than  of  total  divorce.  T.  W.  Dwicjiit. 

Alisal^  a  township  of  Monterey  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2723. 

Alisma'ceje  [from  the  Gr.  aXtatxa,  a  "  water-plant"],  a 
natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  natives  of  temperate 
climates.  They  are  herbaceous,  and  usually  grow  in 
swamps  or  shallow  waters.  Among  the  genera  of  this 
order  are  Alis'jiia  and  Sa(jitta'ria  (arrowhead). 

Aliso  is  the  name  of  a  fortification  erected  by  Drusus 
in  the  year  11  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eliso  into  the  Lupia 
(Lippe).  It  was  the  scene  of  several  severe  contests  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Germans. 

Al'ison  (Archibald),  a  Scottish  writer,  born  in  Edin- 
burgh Nov.  13,  1757,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  in  177S,  and  became 
curate  of  Kenley,  in  Shropshire,  in  1700.  In  1800  he  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  where  he  jtreaehcd  for  many  years. 
His  chief  works  are  "  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste"  (1784),  and  two  volumes  of  sermons  (1814).  Died 
May  17,  1839. 

Alison  (Sir  Archibald),  Bart..  D.  C.  L.,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Kenley.  in  Shropshire.  Dee.  29, 
1702.  lie  graduated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1814.  In  1S32 
he  published  his  "  Principles  of  Criminal  Law,"  a  work  of 
standard  authority.  His  chief  work  is  a  "History  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  French  Revolution"  (10  vols.  Svo,  1833- 
42),  which  comes  down  to  1815,  and  has  had  a  great  popu- 
larity. "Its  merits,"  says  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  for 
Oct.,  1842,  "are  minuteness  and  honesty — qualities  which 
may  well  excuse  a  faulty  style,  gross  political  prejudices, 
and  a  fondness  for  exaggerated  and  frothy  declamation." 
He  wrote  a  continuation  of  this  History  to  the  year  1852, 
a  "Life  of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough"  (1847),  and  other 
works.  In  politics  he  was  ultra  Conservative.  Died  May 
23.  18C7. 

Alison  (William  Pcltenev),  M.  D.,  a  physiologist,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1790. 
He  became  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1S28,  and  professor  of  the  ]iractice  of  medicine 
in  1832.  Ho  published  "Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Pa- 
thology "  (lS3o),  and  other  works.     Died  in  1S59. 

Aliz'arine  [from  al-izari,  the  eommcrcial  name  of 
madder  in  the  Levant]  is  the  coloring-matter  of  madder 
(lluhia  tiiictnrum).  Alizarine  was  discovered  in  1824  by 
Robiquet  and  Colin,  by  treating  madder  with  strong  sul- 
jdiuric  acid,  producing  a  black  mass,  which  they  called 
vharbon  dc  ijaranre.  On  heating  this,  it  yielded  a  sublimate 
of  alizarine  crystals. 

Preparation. — Several  processes  have  been  employed  for 
the  extraction  of  alizarine,  more  or  less  pure,  from  madder. 
Kopji's  ]ilan,  which  has  been  applied  on  a  larger  scale  by 
Schaaf  and  Lauth  of  Straslmrg,  consisted  in  treating  the 
madder  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  by 
which  both  alizarine  and  purpurine.  another  coloring-mat- 
ter, were  disscdved.  On  adding  ;t  ].er  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  sciluti<m.  and  heating  to  95'^  or  101°  Fahrenheit, 
the  jmrpurine  was  precipitated.  In  the  filtrate  from  the 
purpurine  the  alizarine  was  precipitated  in  an  impure  state. 
This  was  extensively  sold  under  the  name  <d'  "green  ali- 
zarine."   From  the  washings  a  brown  alizarine  of  inferior 
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i|uality  separated.  Tho  green  alizarine  was  sometimes  puri- 
Iiud  by  dissolving  it  in  rectified  petroleum,  withdrawing  the 
alizarine  by  agitating  with  sudu  lye,  ami  jirecipitatiug  it  by 
t<ulphurio  acid.  It  wa^  thus  obtained  t-oinparatively  pure 
in  yellow  flakes,  which  dried  to  a  yellow  jujwder.  Another 
process  for  extracting  alizarine  was  based  upon  the  obser- 
vation of  Leitenberger  that  purpurino  is  soluble  in  water 
from  77*^  to  l.'U°  Kahrenheit,  while  alizarine  requires  a 
much  higher  temperature.  Alizarine  is  largely  sold  to  the 
calico-printers  in  tho  form  of  a  yellowish-brown  paste, 
under  tho  name  of  "madder  extract;"  also  in  the  form  of 
n  dry  powder.  It  may  be  crystallized  from  solution  in 
red  prisms  or  by  sublimati<m  in  yellow  needles. 

Prnperties. — It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  except 
under  pressure  at  temperature  much  above  tho  boiling- 
point.     One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve 

at  212°  Fahrenheit,        O.O.'U  alizarine. 
;il)2°  ♦'  0.0:J') 

;192°  "  0.820 

437°  "  1.700         *• 

482°  "  3.160         " 

It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  forming  yellow  solu- 
tions. It  is  also  soluble  in  wood-na]ilithii.  beri^nl.  l)isulj)h!dc 
of  carbon,  turpentine,  glycerine,  and  jietrolcum.  lu  sul- 
phuric acid  it  dissolves  with  a  deoji-red  color,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated unchanged  on  adding  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  a  violet 
solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  Akaline 
solutions  of  alizarine  form,  with  soIul»lc  lime  and  baryta 
salts,  precipitates  of  a  beautiful  purple  color;  with  alum- 
ina salts,  a  red;  with  iron  salts,  a  ])urple  precipitate.  If 
a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  which  has  been  printed  with  the 
common  alumina  and  ir<m  mordants  is  placed  in  water 
hohling  a  little  alizarine  in  suspensii»n.  it  will  be  found  on 
heating  the  whole  thiit  tho  cotton  will  liecnmc  permanently 
dyed  in  shades  of  red  ami  purple.  Alizarine  is  a  feeble  acid, 
forming,  as  above  shown,  soluble  suits  with  the  alkaline 
metals,  insoluble  colored  salts  with  most  other  metals. 
Turkey-red,  madder-pink,  and  the  various  shades  of  purple 
and  chocolate  on  calico,  are  compounds  of  alizarine  with 
metallic  bases. 

Origin  of  Alizarine. — Little  if  any  alizarine  exists  in 
tho  living  madder  root,  and  after  the  root  is  gathered  it  is 
found  that  the  alizarine  increases  in  quantity  by  keeping 
for  several  years.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  alizarine  is 
]>roduccd  from  a  substnnee  called  rubian  or  rubianic  or 
ruberythrinic  acid,  a  glueoside,  by  a  peculiar  fermentation 
induced  by  a  peculiar  madder  ferment  called  erythrozone: 

Rubinn.  Alizarine.  Glucose. 

<-\>6H3-.Oi6(?)  =     CuHs'U        f         2('6Hi206. 

Kubian  undergoes  the  same  change  under  the  influence  of 
dilute  acids. 

Artijicial  Alizfirine. — One  of  tho  greatest  triumphs  of 
modern  chemistry  was  the  artificial  production  of  alizarine 
by  (jrael>e  and  Licbermann  in  18H9.  By  a  careful  study  of 
an  extensive  class  of  bodies.  Graebo  established  the  exist- 
ence of  a  peculiar  series  of  compounds  called  quinones, 
which  contain  the  phenyl  nncleutt,  and  in  which  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  are  united  together  by  a  common  boml,  form- 
ing a  dyad  railical  (0-j)".  which  aids  in  binding  together 
two  adjacent  carbon  atoms.  The  molecular  structure  of 
the  lowest  quinone.  that  derived  from  quinic  acid  or  from 
benzol,  is  shown  in  the  following  graphic  formula; : 

Benzol.  Quinnne. 

H  H 


H-C 

ii-i 


C-II 

U 


H-C 

I 
H-C 


C-0 


H  U 

In  studying  the  quinones,  Oracbe  noticed  certain  gen- 
eral characteristics,  which  he  attributed  to  their  peculiar 
molecular  structure.  Thus,  two  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  as- 
sociated with  the  oxygen  radical  (O2)"  may  he  rejilaced 
by  110.  ILN^.  or  IISO3,  the  product  being  an  acid,  an  amide, 
or  a  sulpho-acid.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  most 
important  relations  in  this  connection  of  the  quinones: 


I'riiuarj-  fly.lrocartfons.        Quinones. 
Ki^'iT'il.  Quinnne. 

Cellc.  C6n4-(Oj)". 


Acia<. 

Qalnonlc  Acid. 

(no)j=c'6H.,=(Oj)". 


Naphthiilcne.  Naphlbo-qiiinone.  Nftphthi>-<iuInonlc  Aftd. 

CioHs-         Cioll6  =  (0.,)".      {110)2=  i'iolU  =  {0-i)". 

Five  years  before,  Martins  and  <»riess,  while  investiga- 
ting some  derivatives  of  naphthalene,  discovered  a  body 
very  similar  but  not  identical  with  alizarine;  and  Graebe 
had  obtained  a  body  from  a  naphtho-quinone  derivative 
which  resembled  alizarine  in  some  respects.  Graelie  came 
therefore  to  tho  conclusion  that  alizarine  belonged  to  the 


quinono  series,  and,  associated  with  Liebermann,  he  began 

his  investigation  ujion  it.  The  starting-])oint  was  to  as- 
certain the  primary  hydmearbun  from  which  tho  alizarine 
could  be  constructed.  They  therefore  subjected  alizarine 
from  madder  to  the  process  devised  by  Bayer  for  the 
conversion  of  phenol  into  its  hydrocarbon,  benzol.  They 
passed  alizarine  vapor  over  heated  zinc-dust,  and  obtained 
the  hydrocarbon  anthracene,  ('ullio-  It  only  remained  to 
change  the  anthracene  into  its  quinone,  and  then  into  its 
quinonic  acid,  to  form  the  alizarine: 

Anthracene,  Cullio- 

Antbratjuinono,  CuH8=  (O2)". 

Authrarfuinonic  acid  or  alizarine,  (HO)-j—  Cull6=  (O2)". 

A  body,  anthraccnuse,  luid  been  prepared  years  before 
by  Laurent  and  Anderson,  which  Graebo  and  Liebermann 
now  recognizetl  as  the  quinone  of  anthracene,  CuHg^  {(h)". 
They  heated  this  with  bromine,  by  which  they  rejilaced  Ha 
by  BjIL'.  obtaining  bibrom-unthraquimme,  ('ulIeBra^ 
(O2)".  To  replace  the  Bra  by  hydroxy  I  (HO):.,  they  heated 
it  with  caustic  potassa,  KOII,  and  thus  obtained  tho  potas- 
sium salt  of  the  new  acid,  from  which  the  acid  was  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  yellow  jwiwder  indcnti- 
cal  with  tho  alizarine  derived  from  madiler.  The  pnietioal 
importance  of  this  discovery  attracted  to  it  tho  attention 
of  numerous  chemists,  and  simpler  processes,  avoiding  the 
use  of  tho  expensive  bromine,  were  soon  devised.  An 
abundant  supply  of  anthracene  is  obtained  from  the  re- 
fuse coal-tar  of  gas-works,  and  in  a  few  months  anthracene, 
which  had  never  been  seen  except  as  a  chemical  curiosity, 
became  a  regular  article  of  commerce.    (See  Antiirackni:.) 

The  annual  consumption  of  madder  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing  is  estimated  to  exceed  $10,000,(100.  Large  tracts 
in  Holland,  Alsace,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  are  tlevotcd  to 
its  culture.  It  not  only  sujqdies  dyestulTs,  but  in  Alsaco 
it  yields  a  large  proportion  of  the  alcohol  of  commerce; 
the  root  containing  sugar,  which  is  extracted  and  subjected 
to  fermentation. 

This  brilliant  discovery  of  Graebe  and  Liebermann  seems 
destined  to  effect  a  very  serious  change  in  the  agricultural 
system  of  people  as  remote  from  each  other  as  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea  and  Asia  Minor.  In  addition  to  alizarine, 
an  anthra-purjmrine  has  been  obtained  from  anthracene, 
which  is  apj)arently  identical  with  madder  purpurinc,  and 
another  color  called  pscudo-purpurine  : 

Alizarine,  (HO)-^^  CuU6=  (O2). 

Anthra-j)urpurine,  {110)3-  fulls  =  (O2). 
Pseudo-purpurine,  {H0)4r  CulL^  (O2). 
Thus,  wo  now  have  four  classes  of  beautiful  colors  derived 
from  coal:  1,  Phenol  colors;  2.  Aniline  colors;  3,  Naph- 
thaline colors ;  4,  Anthracene  colors.  Theoretically,  I 
pound  of  alizarine  would  require  0.00  pound  anthracene, 
which  would  be  obtained  from  ^0  pounds  of  coal-tar,  re- 
quiring (itiO  pounds  of  coal.  In  practice,  tho  yield  is  less 
than  half  this  amount.  There  arc  now  about  twenty  fac- 
tories, chiefly  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  engaged  in  tho 
manufacture  of  alizarine.  (For  further  details  with  regard 
to  alizarine,  consult  "  Die  Farbestoffc,"  von  P.  ScuDtzen- 
BEiiGEX,  uebcrsetzt  von  Dr.  11.  Schkodcr,  Berlin,  187^5.) 

C.  F.  CnANnLP:R. 

Al'kali  [from  the  Arabic  definite  article  al,  and  /cali^ 
the  plant  from  which  soda  was  first  obtained],  a  chemical 
term  applied  to  an  important  class  of  bases  which  combine 
with  acids  to  form  salts,  turn  vegetable  yellows  to  red,  and 
vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  unite  with  oil  or  fat  to  form 
soap.  The  proper  alkalies  are  potash,  soda,  Hthia,  e;esi:t, 
rubidia,  and  ammonia,  which  are  extremely  caustic.  Potash 
is  called  vegetable  alkali,  soda  is  called  mineral  alkali,  and 
ammonia,  volatile  alkali.  Lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  and 
strontia,  having  sotne  properties  of  alkalies,  arc  called  nlhd- 
line  earthn.  The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  arc  metallic 
oxides,  except  Ammonia  (which  sec).  "When  an  alkali  and 
an  acid  combine  in  due  proportion  they  arc  said  to  neu- 
tralize each  other;  thev  really  j)roduce  metallic  salts: 
K0ir+HC1=KCI  +  H20. 
NaOII  +  HN03=  NaNOs  +  II2O. 
(See  Anns,  by  PnoF.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Alkalim'eter  [from  alkali,  and  the  Gr.  ^irpov,  a  '*  meas- 
ure"], an  instrument  used  to  ascertain  the  j)roportion  of 
pure  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda  in  a  commercial  sample 
of  those  articles,  and  to  test  tho  strength  and  purity  of 
soda-ash.  potash,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  tube 
divided  into  100  degrees  (numbering  from  the  top),  and 
filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  poured  into  a 
given  quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  alkali  until  it  is  neu- 
tralized. If  this  process  empties  the  tube  to  the  eightieth 
degree,  it  shows  that  the  article  contains  SO  per  cent,  of 
pure  alkali.  This  process  is  called  alkalimetry.  The  same 
instrument  is  also  used  to  test  the  strength  of  ccids,  by 
filling  the  tube  with  a  solution  of  alkali  and  reversing  tho 
process.     (See  Volumetric  Analysis.) 
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Alkalimetry.  See  preceding  article. 
Ariialoids  [from  alkali,  and  the  Gr.  cISo?,  "  form  "].  an 
im|i()rt;Lnt  chtss  of  substances  of  organic  origin,  havinj;;  the 
([UiiliticH  of  alkalies  more  or  less  strongly  marked,  and  lic- 
itig  capable  of  forming  salts  with  acids,  like  the  inorganic 
bases.  Thoy  arc  often  substitution  products  of  ammonia. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes — natural  and  artljivinl. 
The  natural  alkaloids  are  found  in  plants  and  animals. 
They  arc  composed  essentially  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  ;  besides  which  a  great  number  contain  oxygen. 
The  alkaloids  have  generally  an  energetic  action  on  the 
animal  system,  and  hence  arc  employed  as  medicine;  in 
c(imj)arativcly  large  doses  they  are  often  ])owerful  poisons. 
They  have  generally  a  bitter  taste,  and  form  in  many  in- 
stances the  active  principles  of  the  plants  in  which  they  arc 
found.  Such  are  morphine,  found  in  opium;  quinine  and 
cinchonine,  in  cinchona  bark;  strychnine,  in  nux  vomica; 
hyoscyamine,  iu  henbane;  atropine,  in  belladonna^  caf- 
feine or  tbeine,  in  coffee  and  tea,  etc. 

The  animal  alkaloids  arc  if^vf^  the  more  important  being 
urea,  found  in  the  urine  of  the  Mammalia;  and  kreatinc 
and  krcatiuine,  two  of  the  constituents  of  the  juice  of 
flesh.  The  artificial  alkaloids  arc  those  organic  bases 
which  are  formed  in  the  researches  of  chemists.  Recently 
several  of  the  natural  alkaloids  have  been  manufactured  on 
a  small  scale  without  the  intervention  of  the  living  jilant 
or  animal.  Urea  can  be  formed  from  tho  simplest  form  of 
dead  organic  nitrogenous  matter.  Coniinc,  the  alkakild 
of  hemlock,  has  been  prepared  artificially.      (See  Amines, 

UUKA,  etc.) 

Alka'na,  or  AlUan'na  [Sp.  a^m'^cf],  a  name  of  the 
coloring-matter  obtained  from  the  jilant  LawHonia  inertuis, 
of  tho  order  Ly  thraceic,  which  is  used  by  the  Oriental  ladies 
to  color  their  nails  and  teeth. 

Al'kanct  {Auchu'sa),  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
f()unti  in  Europe,  belong  to  tho  natural  order  IJoragina- 
ce;c.  They  have  five  stamens.  Some  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  The  root  of  the 
Anrhusa  ttnctt/ria  aftbrds  a  resinous  red  coloring-matter, 
and  is  used  to  color  pomades,  lip-salves,  hair-oils,  etc. 

Al-Katir,  or  El-Chatif,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  part  of  the  (iulf  of  Persia. 
It  has  a  fort,  a  bazaar,  and  a  citadel  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Portuguese.     Pop.  about  GOOO. 

Alkmaar%or  Alckmaer%an  old  and  important  forti- 
fied town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  N(U"th  ilolland,  20 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Amsterdam,  and  5  miles  from  tho  ocean. 
It  is  well  built,  and  is  traversed  by  several  canals,  by  which 
it  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  butter  and  cheese.  It  is  said 
to  bo  the  greatest  mart  for  cheese  in  tho  world.  Here  aro 
manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  sail-eloth,  etc.  This  town 
was  defended  with  success  against  the  Spaniards  iu  a  long 
siege  which  began  in  157;i.     Pop.  in  1S67,  11,000. 

Alkmaar,  van  (IIen-ry),  a  Low-Tfcrman  poet  who 
lived  about  li7o-1600.  He  was  the  author  or  translator 
of  a  very  popular  poem  and  satire  entitled  ''  Heineckc 
Puchs"  ('Mleynard  tho  Fox"),  which  he  published  in 
how  (lorman  at  LUbeck  in  H98.  He  professed  that  ho 
translated  this  from  the  Walloon  and  the  French,  but  no 
such  original  is  extant. 

Alkoran.     Pee  KoRA\,by  Prof.  Tavler  Lewis,  LL.D. 

Al'la  Bre'vej  il'lS,  bra'vi,  in  music,  the  name  of  a 
movement  whoso  bars  or  measures  consist  of  the  note 
calle(l  a  brevo,  equal  therefore  to  two  scmibreves  or  four 
minims.     It  is  Si)metimcs  marked  thus,  (t^. 

Alia  Capclla,  the  eamo  as  Alla  Breve  (which  see). 

Al'lah,  tlie  Arabic  name  of  tho  .Supreme  IJeing.  the 
<mlv  true  tiod,  as  distinguished  from  the  deities  worshipped 
byidolah-rs. 

AI'lahabAd'  (('.  e.  '■  the  city  of  God"),  an  ancient  and 
holy  city  of  ilindostan.  the  capital  of  the  North-western 
Provinces,  is  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Oanges  and  the 
Jumna,  40.S  miles  by  rail  N.  by  AV.  of  Calcutta:  Int.  26° 
25'  2ti"  N.,  Ion.  SI°  51'  E.  Many  thousand  pilgrims 
annually  resort  to  this  place  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  rivers 
which  here  unite.  Tho  houses  of  the  natives  aro  mostly 
mean.  This  city  is  important  as  a  military  point,  and  is 
advantiigettusly  situated  as  an  e!n]ioriurn  of  trade  on  the 
East  Indian  Railway,  and  also  on  the  tirand  Trunk  road. 
A  large  part  of  the  city  wtis  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  hos- 
tile operations  between  tho  mutinous  .^epoys  and  tho 
P.iitish  in  IS;»7.     Pop.  in  1861,  (".4,785. 

Allaiiiakce%  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  E.  corner 
of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  007  square  miles.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  the  surface  undulating  nnd  well-titnbered. 
drain,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  tho  staples. 
Carriages  and  wagons  aro  manufactured.  Capital,  AVau- 
kon.     Pop.  17,808. 

Ariaii   (David),  a   Scottish  painter  of  domestic   and 


humorous  subjects,  was  born  at  Alloa  Feb.  13,  1744,  and 
was  called  the  **  Scottish  Hogarth."  He  studied  and 
worked  for  many  years  in  Home,  whither  he  went  iu  1704. 
Among  his  works  are  "The  Origin  of  Painting,"  which 
ro|tresL'nts  a  Corinthian  maiden  drawing  her  lover's  profile 
on  the  wall;  and  illustrations  of  Allan  Ramsay's  "  Geutlo 
.Shepherd."     Died  Aug,  0,  1796. 

Allan  (Sir  Hucn),  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  ISIO, 
emigrated  at  an  early  age  to  Canada,  where  he  became,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Andrew,  proprietor  of  a  line 
of  steamships.  In  1870  they  had  eighteen  steamships  ply- 
ing between  Montreal  and  Great  Britain.  He  was  one  of 
the  canal  commissioners  '•  inspecting  tho  internal  naviga- 
tion "  of  Canada  (1870-71),  and  in  ]87;i  became  prominent 
in  operations  in  support  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  llailway. 

AHan  (Sir  "William),  an  eminent  Scottish  historical 
painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1782.  He  worked  some 
years  in  St.  Petersburg,  visited  Circassia  and  Turkey,  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1814.  He  received  1000  guineas 
for  his  picture  of  ''Circassian  Captives."  In  1S:J5  he  was 
elected  academician  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
and  in  1840  succeeded  Wilkio  as  limner  to  Her  Blajcsty 
for  Scotland.  Among  his  works  are  "  The  Death  of  Re- 
gent Murray,"  '*  Peter  the  Great  Teaching  Shipbuilding  to 
his  Subjects,"  "  Knox  Admonishing  Queen  Mary,"  and  two 
pictures  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.     Died  Feb.  22,  1850. 

Allan'toin  (C4N4II603),  a  colorless  crystalline  substance 
found  in  tho  allantoic  fluid  of  tho  fcetal  calf  and  in  the 
urine  of  the  sucking  calf.  It  is  produced  artificially  by 
boiling  uric  acid  with  lead  dioxide  and  water. 

Allan^'tois  [from  the  Gr.  a\\a<;,  dAAaiTo?,  a  ''sausage,'* 
and  el5oy,  a  'M'orm"],  a  thin  membranous  sac  developed 
during  incubation  in  the  eggs  of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  in 
the  embryo  of  viviparous  animals  during  gestation.  (For 
its  development  and  uses,  see  EsiBUVOLOGY,  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Dalton.  M.  D.) 

AUard  (Jean  FRANfj-ois),  born  in  1785,  went  to  Egypt 
in  1815,  and  thence  to  Persia,  where  Abbas  Mirza  gave  liim 
the  title  of  colonel,  but  with  no  command.  For  that  rea- 
son he  went  to  Lahore,  where  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  maharajah  of  the  Sikhs,  who  made  him  command'  r- 
in-chief  of  his  army,  which  he  organized  according  to  Eu- 
ropean custom.     He  died  in  1839. 

Allatoo'^na,  a  post-village  of  Cartow  co.,  Ga.,  on  tho 
Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Atlanta. 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  when  ])ursued  by  Gen.  Sherman,  made 
a  stand  in  the  strong  position  of  Allatoona  Puss,  in  May, 
1804,  until  his  flank  was  turned.  The  Union  general 
Corse  defended  this  place  witii  success  against  the  assault 
of  a  superior  force  in  Oct.,  1804,  while  (Jen.  Sherman,  from 
the  top  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  signalled  that  he  should 
hold  out  to  the  last. 

ATlegan,  a  county  of  the  W.  S.  W.  of  Michigan,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Michigan,  contains  840  square  miles.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Kalamazoo  liiver.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  or  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  good  timber,  fruit,  grain,  wool,  hay.  and  cattle. 
Lumber,  brick,  carriages,  etc.  are  manufactured.  Capital, 
Allegan.     Pop.  32,105. 

Allegan,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  on  the  Kalamazoo  division 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  K.  R.  and  Mans- 
field Coldwater  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.  It  has  a  national 
and  private  bank,  two  newspapers,  two  foundries,  five 
hotels,  the  Holly  water-works,  car-works,  and  twenty-four 
other  manufactories  propelled  by  water  and  steam,  an 
academy,  two  Masonic  and  two  Odd  Fellows'  lodges,  iiino 
churches,  and  the  library  of  the  Allegan  literary  and  library 
association.     Pop.  2374;  of  Allegan  township,  3042. 

D.  C.  Henderson,  Ed.  "Allkoan  Journal." 

Allejga'ny,  a  county  of  the  W.  S.  W.  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania.  Area,  1033  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  ity  tiie  Genesee  River.  The  sc)il  is  generally 
fertile  and  adapted  to  grazing.  Bog-iron  ore  and  limestone 
are  found.  This  county  is  tr.aversed  by  the  New  York  and 
Erie  R.  11.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  hay  are  produced,  and 
Hietaliic  wares,  leather,  lumber,  flour,  carriages,  etc,  aro 
manufiu'turcd.    Capitals,  Relmont  and  Angelica.    P.  40,814. 

Allogaiiy,  a  post-vill.agc  and  township  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  N.  Y.  It  contains  a  Roman  Cat hidic  college  and  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  has  important  manufactures.  Pop.  of 
village,  740;  of  township,  2485. 

Alloijha'liy,  a  river  which  rises  in  Potter  co..  Pa.. 
makes  a  sluM't  circuit  in  New  York,  and  returns  into  tho 
fortner  State.  Flowing  afterwards  in  a  S.  S.  W.  direction 
through  tho  hilly  oil-regions,  it  unites  with  the  Mononga- 
hcla  at  Pittsburg,  forming  tlie  (.)liio.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats  150  miles  or  more  abovo  Pittsburg.     It 
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is  over  400  miles  long,  and  its  waters  are  remarkably  clear 
and  jmre. 

Alleghany,  a  county  situated  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Marylaud,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 'Area.  800  square  miles.  The  Potomac  Uivcr  and 
its  north  branch  form  the  .southern  boundary  of  this  eounty, 
which  is  traversed  by  sevtra!  ridj^ts  of  the  Alle^iliany  Moun- 
tains. Between  these  are  fertile  vallcvs  called  yludea, 
adapted  to  pasture  and  dairies.  Iron  ore,  excellent  bitu- 
minous coal,  limestuno.  antl  hydr:iulic  cement  are  abun- 
dant. Coal  is  extensively  mined.  Grain,  wool,  hay,  fruit, 
and  dairy  products  are  the  staples,  and  lumber,  leather, 
tirebriek.  and  metallic  wares  arc  manufactured.  The  water- 
power  is  very  extensive.  Garrett  county  was  cut  ofl"  f rom 
It  in  iSTiS.     Capital,  Cumberland.     Pop.  ;JS,6;i6. 

Alleghany,  a  county  of  the  N.  AV.  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia.  It  contains  important  deposits  of 
copper  ore.  The  Alleghany  I\Iountains  pass  through  it. 
Grain  and  wool  are  raised.     Caj)ital.  Gap  Civil.     Pop.  ;it591. 

Alleghany,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Virginia.  Area. 
600  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Jackson's  River,  which 
unites  with  the  Cow  Pasture  Iliver  on  the  E.  border  to 
form  the  James  River.  The  main  Alleghany  ridge  forms 
the  N.  W.  boundary  of  this  county,  whieh  is  traversed  by 
other  mountain-ranges,  and  contains  fine  scenery  and  val- 
uable mineral  springs.  The  Chesapeake  antl  Ohio  R.  R. 
and  the  James  River  Canal  connect  this  eounty  with  Rich- 
mond. Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital, 
Covington.     Pop.  3674. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Davidson  eo.,  N.  C.    P.  4.^0. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  2oGS. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Blair  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1913. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  890. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     P.  1230. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Potter  eo..  Pa.     Pop.  625. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     P.  1133. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Venango  co.,  Pa.     P.  1485. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.     P. 

inc. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Craig  co.,  Va.     Pop.  938. 

Alleghany,  a  post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  2504. 

Alleghany  College.     Sec  Colleges. 

Alleghany  Mountains,  or  Allcghanies,  a  name 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  the  Apjialachian  sys- 
tem of  mountains.  (See  Appalachian  Mointaixs.^  In  a 
more  restricted  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  j>arallel  ranges 
which  traverse  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and 
form  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  those  .States.  The  general  direction  of  these  ridges 
is  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  their  mean  height  about 
2500  feet.  Among  their  highest  summits  are  the  Peaks 
of  Otter,  in  Virginia,  rising  to  4200  feet  almve  the  sea. 
These  ridges  are  remarkable  for  the  parallelism  of  their 
direction  and  the  uniformity  of  their  outline  and  altitude, 
and  enclose  several  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The 
rocks  of  the  Alleghanies  are  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
limestones  and  saudstones,  and  the  group  of  strata  called 
the  coal-measures. 

Alleghany  Springs,  in  Montgomery  co.,  Va.,  3  miles 
from  Sliawsville.  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  R.,  and 
77  miles  S.  W.  of  Lynchburg,  are  a  popular  resort  for  in- 
valids and  others.  The  springs  are  highly  saline,  and  pro- 
duce laxative,  tonic,  or  alterative  effects,  according  to  the 
method  of  use.  They  are  especially  recommended  for  dys- 
peptics. Eight  miles  distant  are  the  sublime  Puncheon 
Run  Falls,  and  the  scenery  near  is  wild  and  picturesque. 

Alleghe'ny,  a  county  of  the  W.  S.  W.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Area,  750  square  miles.  The  .Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers  unite  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  form  the 
Ohio.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  valleys,  rolling 
uplands,  and  deep  ravines,  which  present  a  variety  of  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  land  nearly 
all  arable.  Among  the  proilucts  of  this  eounty  are  bitu- 
minous coal,  iron,  and  limestone.  In  population  and  man- 
ufactures this  county  exceeds  all  others  in  the  State  e.veept 
Philadelphia.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  hay  are  staples. 
The  manufactures  are  extremely  varied  and  important. 
Capital.  Pittsburg.     Pop.  262.204. 

Allegheny,  a  city  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  separated 
from  Pittsburg  by  the  Allegheny  River.  Five  fine  bridges 
connect  the  two  cities.  It  contains  over  100  large  manu- 
facturing establishments,  including  extensive  iron  and 
steel  rniling-mills,  locomotive-works,  cotton  and  woollen 
mills.  10  foundries.  8  machine-shops.  10  tanneries.  2  flour- 
Ing-milis,  salt-works,   white-lead  works,  etc.     It   has   45 


churches,  including  15  Presbyterian  of  the  different 
branches,  9  Methodist  Episcopal,  10  Roman  Catholic,  2 
Protestant  Episcopal,  2  liaiitist,  H  Methodist,  2  Lutheran, 
1  Disciples,  1  Congregational.  There  are  in  Allegheny  3 
theological  seminaries,  numerous  benevolent  and  reforma- 
tory institutions,  the  Western  Penitentiary,  2  ^national 
banks;  a  soldiers'  m(mument.  costing  over  $40,000;  a 
beautiful  park,  embellished  with  costly  fountains,  statues, 
etc. ;  2  beautiful  cemeteries — I'niou  Dale  and  St.  Mary's;  I 
public  library,  a  fine  market-house.  4  horse  railroads,  and 
very  extensive  water-woiks.  Allegheny  City  is  growing 
very  rapidly.     Pop.  53,180,  W.  B.  Clmmings. 

Alle'giance  [Fr.  a/;^(/ea»ec],inlaw,isthe  tic  nr  obliga- 
tion which  binds  a  citizen  or  subject  to  a  state.  The  com- 
mon law  distinguishes  between  natural  and  local  allegiance. 
The  former  is  that  which  a  citizen  owes  to  the  state  of 
I  which  he  is  a  member;  the  latter  is  due  from  a  person 
who  is  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  natural  allegiance,  but 
who  is  temporarily  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  slate  by 
which  the  allegiance  is  claimed.  Under  this  theory  a  for- 
eigner temjmrarily  residing  in  a  country  is  subject  to  its 
laws.  Under  such  circumstances,  should  he  conspire  to 
overturn  the  government  he  may  be  guilty  of  treason. 
When  he  departs  his  allegiance  is  at  an  end.  Natural  al- 
legiance, on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  shaken  off  at  the 
will  of  the  citizen.  Should  he  abandon  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  engage  in  war  on  (he  part  of  a  for- 
eign state  against  it,  he  might,  in  strictness,  if  taken 
prisoner,  be  treated  as  a  traitor.  Such  a  treatment  would, 
under  sonie  circumstances,  be  extremely  harsh,  as  where 
the  state  had  encouraged  emigration,  and  the  consequent 
assumption  by  an  emigrant  of  relations  naturally  leading 
to  a  duty  to  take  sides  in  a  controversy  with  an  adopted 
country.  The  doctrine?  of  allegiance  are  of  feudal  origin, 
and  it  has  been  found  ditheult  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
requirements  of  modern  times.  The  U.  S.  in  their  legis- 
lation u]ion  naturalization  have  ]>roceedcd  upon  the  theory 
that  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  might,  at  liis  will,  shako 
off  his  allegiance  and  become  a  citizen  here.  The  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  quite  uniformly  denied  that  there  is 
any  such  general  rule  of  public  law.  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  individual  jurists.  The  perplexing  and  irritat- 
ing questions  thus  raised  have  been  for  the  most  part  re- 
cently disposed  of  by  treaties  between  the  U.  S.  and  the 
leading  foreign  nations.  (For  these  treaties  see  Natu- 
ralization.) T.  W.  DwiGHT. 

Al'legory  [Gr.  aAA*ryopia;  Lat.  nncfjoria],  a  figure  of 
speech  which  may  be  termed  a  jirolonged  metaphor;  a  nar- 
rative in  which  abstract  ideas  are  j>ersonified,  as  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  furnishes  one  of  the  tinest 
examples  of  allegory  to  be  found  in  literature.  Allegory 
is  not  confined  to  literature,  but  may  also  be  employed  in 
painting,  sculpture,  an»l  jmntomimic  representations.  It 
differs  from  symbol  with  respect  to  the  relation  between 
idea  and  form.  In  a  symbol  the  form  is  naturally  indi- 
cative of  the  idea,  as  when  a  lion  rising  from  its  couch  is 
taken  as  a  representative  of  the  awakening  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, while  in  an  allegory  idea  and  form  are  entirely 
disconnected,  as  when  a  city  is  represented  by  a  female 
figure.  Mere  allegory  without  any  power  of  symbolization 
is  tiresome,  and  often  stupid. 

Allegret'to  [a  diminutive  of  the  It.  allegro,  "lively"] 
is  a  musical  term  which  denotes  a  movement  or  time 
quicker  than  nndante,  but  not  so  quick  as  aflegro. 

Alle'gri  (GnEcoRio),  an  Italian  composer  of  sacred 
music,  born  in  Rome  about  15S0.  He  was  a  singer  in  the 
I  pope's  chapel  and  a  pupil  of  Nanini.  His  masterpiece  is 
the  *' Miserere."  which  is  annually  performed  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  during  Passion  AVeck.     Died  in  1G52. 

Alle'gro  {{.  e.  "lively,"  "cheerful"),  in  music,  one  of 
the  principal  degrees  of  movement:  a  term  which  signifies 
that  the  piece  to  which  it  is  jirefixcd  is  to  be  jierformed  in 
a  brisk  and  lively  manner.  The  word  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  substantive,  and  a  name  of  an  entire  musical  com- 
position. 

ATlein,  or  AKleine  (Joseph),  an  English  non-con- 
formist minister  and  writer,  born  at  Devizes  in  lG3o,  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ejected  from  a  curacy  at 
Taunton  in  1662,  after  which  he  was  persecuted  by  im- 
prisonment in  Ilchester  jail,  and  was  fined  for  preaching. 
His  death  was  hastened  by  ill-treatment,  and  he  died  Dec. 
22,  166S.  Among  his  works  is  an  "Alarm  to  the  Uncon- 
verted" (1672),  which  is  highly  esteemed. 

Allein,  or  Alleine  (RirnAnn).  an  English  non-con- 
formist and  Puritan,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  161 1,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  was  rector  of  Bateombe  in  that  county, 
but  was  ejected  in  1662.  He  published  "  Vindicia;  Pieta- 
tis"  ("Vindication  or  Defence  of  Piety/'  1663),  and  other 
works.     Died  Dec.  22,  16S1. 
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Allien,  a  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio.    Area, 

6;i.S  square  miles.  *  The  8t.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary  rivers 
unite  in  this  euunty  to  form  the  iMaumee.  It  is  also  drained 
by  the  Aljoite  UiVer  and  several  ereeks.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool, 
and  hay  are  staple  products.  Maehinery,  flour,  carriages, 
metallic  wares,  etc.  are  among  the  mauufai^lures.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  K.  U., 
and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western,  Fort  Wayne  Jack- 
son and  Saginaw,  and  Fort  Wayne  Muncie  and  Cincin- 
nati R.  Ks.     Capital,  Fort  Wayne.     Pop.  43,49^. 

Allen,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Kansas.  Area,  432 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Neosho  Iliver,  and 
drained  by  Elm  and  Deer  creeks.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Exctdlent  timber  abounds.  The 
county  contains  a  largo  proportion  of  prairie,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock.  Grain,  wool,  potatoes, 
and  bay  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Leav- 
enworth Lawrence  and  Galveston  R.  R.  The  most  valu- 
able mineral  found  hero  is  coal.    Capital,  lola.     Pop.  7022. 

Allen,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Tennessee. 
Area.  'M^l>  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
13ig  Barren  River.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the 
soil  moderately  fertile.  Limestone  caverns  are  found  in 
this  county.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced. 
Capital,  Scottsvillc.      Pop.  10,29(5. 

Allen,  a  county  in  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Ohio.  Area,  405 
Bquare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Auglaize  and  Ottawa 
rivers.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and  well  timliered; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  hay.  and  lumber 
are  produced.  Carriages  and  wagons  arc  manufactured. 
This  county  is  traversed  by  the  Dayton  ami  Michigan 
and  the  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Lima. 
Pup.  23,623. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Pope  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  225. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Lasallc  co..  111.     Pop.  877. 

Allen,  a  township  of  McLean  co.,  111.     Pop.  1224. 

Allen,  a  post-township  of  Miami  co.,  Ind,     Pop.  1042. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Noble  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1754. 

Allen,  a  townsliip  of  Polk  eo.,  Ta.     Pop.  732. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Warren  eo.,  la.     Pop.  788. 

Allen,  a  post-township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1751t. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Worth  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1352. 

Allen,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Allegany  co., 
N.  Y.     Pop.  794. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Darke  co.,  0,     Pop.  7S1. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  969. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Union  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1198. 

Allen,  a  township  of  North.ampton  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2040. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Washington  co..  Pa.     Pop.  815. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Morgan  co..  West  Va.     Pop.  70G. 

Allen  (Charlks),  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  was  born  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1797,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1818.  was  a  judge  of  various  State  courts  of  Massachu- 
setts between  1842  and  IS59,  and  chief-justice  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts superior  court  {IS59-()7).  From  1849  to  lSj;i 
he  was  a  Free-Soil  member  of  Congress.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Peace  Congress  of  IHIll,  and  was  long  known 
as  an  influential  lawyer  and  an  able  jurist.  Died  Aug.  6, 
1S69. 

Allen  (David  Oliver),  D.  D.,  an  American  divine, 
born  at  Barre,  Mass.,  in  1800.  Ho  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1823,  anrl  laboreil  as  a  missionary  in  India  from 
1827  to  1853.  in  which  latter  year  he  returned  to  America. 
He  jiublished  a  "History  of  India"  in  1856.  Died  July 
17,  Lso;;. 

Allen  (KiJZABKTn  Akkus),  known  as  "Florence  Per- 
cy," was  born  in  Strong,  Me.,  Oct.  9.  18:;2.  Her  tirst  hus- 
band was  the  sculptor  Akers.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  E. 
M.  Allen  of  New  York.  She  published  in  186"  a  volume 
of  poems  of  decided  merit,  and  has  contributed  much  to 
periodieal  literature. 

Allen  (IvniAN).  Gi:ni:ral.  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
Jan.  10,  1737.  He  became  an  owner  of  iron-works  at  Sal- 
isbury, ('onn.,  an<i  in  17(1(1  rcrnoveil  to  Vermont,  where  he 
became  a  leader  in  the  popular  resistance  to  the  claims  of 
New  York.  The  province  of  New  York  declared  Allen  an 
outlaw,  and  offered  £150  for  his  arrest.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  Allen  heartily  joined  the  movement, 
imd  on  Hi(!  inth  of  May,  1775.  lie  surprised  ainl  c!i])turcd 
the  fort  at  Tieondcroga,  summoning  its  astonished  com- 
mandant to  surrender  "  in  tlu^  name  «(f  the  great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress."  This  capture  gave  the 
array  a  valuable  supply  of  artillery  and  stores.     He  hod 


but  eighty-three  men  under  him,  among  whom  was  Bene- 
dict Arnohl.  On  the  25th  of  Sejit.,  1775.  he  attacked  Mon- 
treal with  a  small  force,  but  was  captured  and  sent  to 
England  us  a  prisoner.  He  was  treatcil  with  great  cruelty, 
and  was  not  exchanged  till  1778.  The  British  authorities 
tried  in  vain  to  bribe  him  to  induce  the  Vermonters  to 
join  their  cause,  but  he  skilfully  contrived  by  his  negotia- 
tions to  keep  the  British  troops  out  of  Vermont.  He  pub- 
lished pamphlets  against  the  New  York  domination,  a 
narrative  of  his  eaptivity  (1799),  a  "Vindication  of  Ver- 
mont" (1779),  and  "Allen's  Theology,  or  the  Oracles  of 
Reason"  (1784),  an  attack  upon  the  Christian  religion. 
Ho  professed  to  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He 
was  courageous,  humane,  and  generous,  but  ambitious, 
rash,  and  eccentric.  Died  of  apoplexy  near  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Feb.  12,  1789.  (See  his  *'Life"  by  Hlgii  Moore 
(1834),  and  by  H.  W.  de  Puy  (1853).) 

Allen  (Ih:MAN),  LL.D.,  born  at  Poultney,  Vt..  Feb.  23, 
1779,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1795,  became  a  lawyer,  was 
chief-justice  of  a  Vermont  Slate  court  (1811-14),  member 
of  Congress  (1817-18),  U.  S.  minister  to  Chili  (1823-28), 
and  held  various  other  important  positions.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Ethan  Allen.  Died  at  Ilighgate,  Vt.,  April  9, 
1852. 

Allen  (Henry),  an  enthusiast,  born  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
June  14,  1748,  founder  of  the  "  Allenites."  He  maintain- 
ed that  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall  had  no  corporeal 
bodies,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  He 
preached  in  Nova  Scotia,  ajid  published  some  hymns  and 
religious  treatises.     Died  Feb.  2,  1784. 

Allen  (Ira),  (Ieneral,  born  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  April 
21,  1751, was  ayounger  brotherof  Ethan  Allen.  Emigrating 
in  1772  to  V^ermont,  he  became  a  j>rominent  and  public- 
spirited  eitizcn.  While  he  was  colonel  of  militia  his  regi- 
ment did  good  service  at  the  battle  of  Bennington.  He 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  settling  the  early  difficulties  of 
Vermont  with  the  neighboring  States.  In  1795  ho  went 
to  France  to  purchase  arms  for  his  State,  but  was  taken 
on  tho  voyage  home,  carried  to  England,  and  there  sus- 
tained with  success  an  eight  years'  lawsuit  on  tho  charge 
of  attempting  to  supply  the  Irish  with  arms.  He  was 
afterwards  imprisoned  in  Franco.  He  wrote  a  '*  Natural 
and  Political  History  of  Vermont"  (179S)  and  other  works. 
Died  Jan.  7,  1814. 

Allen  (Joseph  AV.),  an  English  landscape  painter,  born 
at  Lanilieth,  in  Surrey,  in  1803.  He  was  the  princij)al 
scene-painter  at  tho  Olympic  Theatre,  and  is  said  to  have 
corrupted  his  style  in  landscape  by  the  "  brilliant  effects" 
which  are  only  adapted  to  the  stage.  Ho  had  previously 
painted  rural  scenery  with  success.     Died  Aug.  30,  1852. 

Allen  (Nathan),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  born 
at  Princeton,  Mass.,  April  25,  1813,  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1836.  He  has  published  several  valuable  pamphlets  on 
tho  laws  of  life  and  health,  as  well  as  the  causes  affecting 
the  changes  and  increase  of  population. 

Allen  (Paul),  born  at  Providence,  R.  T.,  Feb.  15,  1775, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  179f>,  studied  law,  and 
I'cmoved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in  journalism, 
serving  as  editor  and  correspondent  to  various  journals. 
He  published  a  volume  of  poems  (1801 ),  •*  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  Travels"  ( 1814),  **  Life  of  Alexander  I."  (1818), 
and  other  works.  His  "  History  of  the  Revolution  "  (1819) 
was  written  by  John  Neal  and  others.  He  was  for  a  time 
insane.  Died  at  Baltimore  (where  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
**  Morning  Chronicle")  Aug.  18,  1826. 

Allen  (  Philip),  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  1, 1785, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  iSO.'i,  lie  was  an  ex- 
tensive cotton-manufacturer,  and  built  the  first  Watt  steam- 
engine  ever  made  in  Providence;  was  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  (1851-53),  and  U.S.  Senator  (1853-59).  Died  Dec. 
16,  1865. 

Allen  (RirnARo),  first  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  originally  a 
})reaidier  in  the  Methodist  Flpiscopal  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  Asbnry  in  1799.  He  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  iu  1816. 
Died  in  Philadelphia  in  ls:il.     (See  Mkthoihsm.) 

Allen  (lliruAnn  L.),  born  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass..  Oct., 
l8U.'i.  \Vas  11  merchant  in  Butlalo,  N.  V.,  in  1834,  residing 
later  at  "  Allenwood."  his  farm,  on  (he  Niagara  River. 
With  his  brother,  A.  B.  Allen,  he  established  tho  "American 
Agriculturist "  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  in  1842,  which  be- 
came a  very  successful  paper.  Ho  was  tho  author  of  tho 
"American  Farm  Book,"  and  tho  "Diseases  of  Doniestio 
Animals"  (1845).    D.  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Sept.  22,  1869. 

Allen  (RonRRT).  an  American  officer,  horn  in  1812  in 
Ohio,  gra.luated  at  West  Point  in  1836.  and,  July  20.  186(5, 
assistant  quarterniaster-geueral  {rank  colonel),  and  briga- 
dier-general U.  S.  volunteers.  May  13, 1863.     Served  in  tbo 
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artillery  till  May  11, 1846,  and  subsequcntlv  in  the  quarter- 
master's ile|mrlinint ;  on  engineer  duty  in    ls:i6,  and  in 
Florida   war  in    IfiliT-ISS.  in  emigrating   Chcriikecs  to  the 
West  in  ISIIS,  in  (juelling  Ihe  Canada  border  dislurbances 
in  lSlO-41.  in  garrison  in  New  York  harbor  in  lSJl-40,  in 
the  war  with  Mexico  in   lS4ti-48  on  quartermaster  duty,  I 
being  present  at  the  battles  from  Vera  C'rui  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  (brevet  major),  on  quartermaster  duty  at  New  Or-  | 
leans  and  New  York  in  lSIS-4'.l.as  chief  quartermaster  of 
Pacific  division  in  IS4U-52  and  ISdt-fil.    In  the  civil  war 
served  as  chief  quartermaster  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in   1801-  [ 
fi.3.  and  at  Louisville.  Ky..  IS(!:'.-fiO;  from  which  points  he  ; 
directed  Ihe  furnishing  of  transportation  and  supplies  for  | 
the  various  armies    operating   in   the    Mississippi   Valley 
(brevet  lieutenant-colonel   and   brigadier-general    July   4, 
18134),  and  for  several  expeditions,  including  those  against 
the  North-west    Indians:  as    chief  quartermaster  of   the 
division  of  the  Pacific  in  lS0O-fi'.t,  and  senior  assistant  in 
quartermaster-geucrars  office  in  Washington,  1).  C,  since 
ISOa.  Geougi;  W.  Cdlliim. 

Allen  (SAMrr.i,).  a  London  merchant,  born  about  IGXi, 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  New  Hampshire  under 
Mason's  patent,  and  was  governor  of  Ihe  colony  (ItiUl- 
99).  His  claim  involved  him  and  his  heirs  in  expensive 
litigation.     Died  May  5,  1705. 

Allen  (Solomon),  an  American  patriot  and  preacher, 
born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb.  2:i,  17oI,  was  a  brother 
of  Moses,  noticed  above.  IIo  served  as  a  major  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.     Died  Jan.  20,  1S21. 

Allen  (Stkimiks),  born  in  New  York  City  in  17R7.  be- 
came mayor  of  the  same  in  1S21.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  public  spirit  and  public  services,  being  one  of  the 
persons  who  originated  the  enterprise  of  supplying  New 
York  with  Croton  water,  lie  was  a  victim  of  the  burning 
of  the  steamer  Henry  Clay  in  July,  1852. 

Allen  (Stkphev).  P.  D.,  an  eminent  divine  and  educa- 
tor of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Maine 
in  ISIO,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1S.".5.  entered 
the  ministrv  in  Ihe  Maine  Conference  in  1839,  and  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  life  to  education  in  his  native  State, 
particularly  as  principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
Allen  (Thomas),  an  .American  patriot,  horn  at  North- 
ampt(m.  Mass..  Jan.  17,  174:3.  was  a  brother  of  Moses, 
noticed  above,  and  Ihe  fi.therof  William  Allen  (1784-1868). 
He  was  the  first  minister  in  Pittsficld,  where  he  began  to 
preach  in  1704.  In  the  Revolutiiin  be  served  as  chaplain 
in  the  American  army.     Died  Feb.  11,  18UI. 

Allen  (Wixn  N.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Mar.  27,  1837,  in 
Maine,  graduated  at  the  Naval  School  in  1850.  became  a 
lieutenant  in  18C1.  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1803,  a  com- 
mander in  1871,  served  during  the  summer  of  ISGl  at  Fort 
Dahlgren  near  Alexandria,  and  was  for  some  weeks  in 
command  of  that  impiirtant  post.  In  1802  and  1863 
served  on  board  the  gunboat  Kanawha,  and  in  1864  com- 
manded Ihe  steamer  New  London,  Western  Gulf  blockad- 
ing squadron.  In  180.i,  while  attached  to  the  steam-sloop 
Tuscarora,  Allen  led  Ihe  men  of  that  vessel  in  the  assault 
upon  Fort  Fisher,  and  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm.  Died 
Feb.  7    1875  Fo.xuall  A.  Pahker. 

Allen  (William),  a  lawyer,  who  was  chief-justice  of 
Pennsylvania  before  the  Revolution,  and  a  royalist  after 
it  began.  He  aided  Dr.  Franklin  in  founding  the  College 
of  Philadelphia.     Died  in  1780. 

Allen  (William).  F.  U.S.,  an  English  chemist  and  phi- 
lanthropist, born  in  London  .\ug.  29.  177tl,  was  a  friend 
of  Sir  11.  Davy.  In  conjunction  with  W.  II.  Pepys  he 
made  researches  on  respiration,  etc.  He  devoted  much 
time  to  benevolent  enterprises,  and  as  a  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  travelled  in  France.  Ilermany,  and  Kussia, 
in  which  latter  country  he  had  an  interview  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander  in  1^22.  In  1825  he  founded  two  manual- 
labor  schools  at  Lindfield,  Sus,sex.     Died  Dee.  30,  1843. 

Allen  (William).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pittsficld.  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 
1784;  gradualcil  at  Harvard  in  1802.  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1804,  in  1810  succce<lcd  his  father  as  pastor  in  Pitlsfield. 
was  chosen  president  of  Dartmouth  Vniv.  in  1817,  and  was 
president  of  Uowdoin  College  from  1820  to  1839.  His  last 
days  were  spent  at  Northampton.  Mass.,  where  he  died  July 
lo!  1S68.  He  published  numerous  volumes,  both  of  proi-e 
andof  poetrv.  His  best  known  work  is  an  "American  liio- 
graphical  aiid  Historical  Dictionary"  (1809;  3d  ed.  1857). 
Allen  (William),  governor  of  Ohio.  See  Appendix. 
Allen  (W.  F.).  Sec  FiitsT  Biennial  Sipplemext. 
Allen  (William  IIexiiv).  a  naval  officer,  born  at  Provi- 
dence, K.  I..  Oct.  21, 1784.  He  served  with  distinction  under 
Decatur  when  the  latter  captured  the  .Macedonian,  in  Oct., 
1812.  Having  obtained  the  command  of  the  Argus,  Cap- 
tain Allen  took  several  priies  from  the  English.     He  was 


mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  between  the  Argus  and  the 
Pelican  Aug.  14,  1813. 

Allen  (William  IIesrv),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
Readlield,  .Mc,  Jlar.  27.  180,S,  educated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. Mc,  1833,  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  Caicnovia  Methodist  Seminary,  N.  Y'.,  from  1833  to 
1835,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  frtuu  1830  to  1840,  jiro- 
fessor  of  philosophy  and  English  literature  at  the  same 
institution  from  1840  to  the  close  of  1849,  president  of 
(iirard  College,  Philadelphia,  from  1850  to  1S03,  president 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  during  1865 
and  1860,  and  was  reappointed  president  of  (Jirard  College 
in  1807,  which  othec  he  still  sustains  with  eminent  ability. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Biblo 
Society.  He  is  author  of  "A  Manual  of  Devotion  for 
Girard  College  of  Orphans,"  aud  of  numerous  and  able 
addresses,  reviews,  etc. 

Allen  (William  lIowAnn),  an  officer  of  the  V.  S.  navy, 
was  born  at  lludsim.  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1790.  He  commanded 
the  Argus  after  AVilliam  Henry  Allen  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, in  1813.  Nov.  8,  1822,  he  was  killed  by  jiirates  whom 
he  attacked  near  Matanzas. 

Allen  (William  .Sticknev).  an  American  journalist, 
born  at  Ncwburyport.  Mass.,  in  1805,  was  for  nearly  twelve 
years  editor  of  the  "  Ncwburyport  Herald."  He  removed 
in  1837  to  Missouri,  where  he  afterwards  edited  the  "St. 
Louis  Republican."     Died  June  16,  1868. 

Al'lcndale,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ottawa  co., 
.Mich.     Pop.  799. 

Allendale,  a  post-village  of  Bergen  co.,  N.  .7.,  on  the 
Eric  K.  R.,  20  miles  from  New  Y'ork.  Large  quantities  of 
berries  arc  here  shipped  to  New  Y'ork. 

Allendale,  a  township  of  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.    P.  1847. 
Al'len's,  a  township  of  Winston  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  553. 
Allen's  Creek,  a  township  of  Hanover  co.,  Va.   Pop. 
2844. 

Allen's  Factory,  a  post-township  of  Marion  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  587. 

Allen's  Fresh,  a  post-township  of  Charles  co.,  Md. 
Pop.  4584. 
Allen's  Grove,  a  township  of  Mason  co.,  111.  P.  1129. 
Allen's   Grove,  a  post-township   of   Scott  eo.,   la. 
Pop.  040. 

ATI  ens  te  in,  a  Prussian  town,  province  of  East  Prussia, 
situated  on  Ihe  Alle,  05  miles  g.  of  Kiiuigsberg.  Pop.  in 
1871.  5514. 

Al'lenstown,  a  township  of  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
the  Suiu'ouk  \'alley  R.  R.,  has  manufactures  of  cottons, 
twine,  brick,  etc.     Pop.  804. 

ATlensville,  a  post-township   of   Person   co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1120. 
ATlenlon,  a  post-township  of  Wilcox  eo.,  Ala.  P.  1954. 
Al'leiitown,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  eo..  Pa.     P.  772. 
Allentown,  a  city,  capital  of  Lehigh  co..  Pa.,  on  tho 
right  1  auk  of  the  Lehigh  River.  60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Phila- 
delphia.    It  is  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.     The  Lehigh 
and  ,^usquehanna  R.  K..  leased  by  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New 
Jersey,  runs  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.     The  East 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  connects  at  this  place  with  Ihe  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.     Some  seven  trains  run  daily  to  New  York. 
There  arc  ten  blast-furnaces  at  this  place,  two  large  rolling- 
mills,  foundries  and  machine-shops,  large  tanneries,  shoo 
manufactories,  tul  c-works.  woollen-mills,  fire-brick  works, 
etc.    There  is  a  fine  court-house,  a  prison  costing  f250,000, 
three  national  banks,  public  school  property  worth  $300,000, 
and  five  weekly  and  two  dailv  newspapers.     It  is  the  scat 
of  .Muhlenberg  College.     Pop.  13,884. 
W.  J.  S.  CoxMORTH,  Ed.  "  Lehigh  Valley  Daily  News." 
Al'Ier,  a  river  of  Germany,  an  affluent  of  the  Wescr, 
rises  near  Magdeburg  and  flows  north-westward.      It  is 
about  150  miles  long. 

Al'lerton  (Isaac),  one  of  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  left 
London  in  1008.  and  went  to  Holland.  He  came  to  New 
Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower's  first  voyage.  He  was  a  man 
of  sonic  wealth,  and  was  at  first  a  man  of  influence,  but 
was  afterwards  unpopular.  He  became  a  merchant  of  New 
Amsterdam  (New  Y'ork),  residing  at  Marblehead,  New 
Haven,  and  other  points.  The  second  of  his  three  wives 
was  Fear,  a  daughter  of  William  Brewster.  Died  in  1659. 
[  AIl-Hal'low,  Ihe  old  English  name  for  All  Saints' 
I  Day  (the  1st  of  November). 

I       Al'lia,  or  A'lia,  according  to  Livy,  a    small    stream 
which  entered  the  Tiber  11   miles  above  Rome,  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  de- 
feated the  Roman  army,  about  388  B.  C.     It  has  not  been 
1  identified  in  modern  times. 
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Alli'ance)  Stark  co.,  0.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  and  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg II.  lis.,  is  a  very  thriving  and  prosperous  town,  con- 
taining many  extensive  manufactories  of  horse-rakes, 
reiiperrt,  pumps,  tcrra-cotta  ware,  steam-hammors,  tin 
presses,  besides  rolling-mills,  white-lead  works,  etc.  etc. 
Two  newspapers  arc  published  here.  It  has  one  national 
bank,  extensive  gas-works,  excellent  public  schools,  a  col- 
lege, and  goocl  libraries.      Pop.  'lOtJIi. 

W.  H.  PiiiiLi'S,  Pub.  "Alliance  Monitor." 

Alliance,  Holy.     See  Holy  Alliance. 

Al'libouc  (Samuel  Austin),  LL.D..  an  author,  born  in 
Philadelphia  April  17,  1816.  His  principal  work  is  a 
"Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  Authors" 
(3  vols.,  1859-70),  an  excellent  work,  of  very  great  value  to 
the  student ;  also  a  "  Diet,  of  Poetical  Quotations"  ( 1872 ),  etc. 

AFlier^a  river  of  France,  is  the  most  important  affluent 
of  the  Loire.  It  rises  in  the  S.  of  France,  near  the  source 
of  the  Loire,  flows  nearly  N.,  and  enters  that  river  at 
Ncvers.     Its  entire  length  is  about  260  miles. 

Allier,  a  department  of  Franco,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  CluT  and  Nievre.  on  the  E.  by  Saouc-ct-Loire,  on  tho 
S.  by  Puy-de-Dome,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Crcuse  and  Cher. 
Area,  2822  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  tho  AUier, 
and  bounded  on  tho  N.  E.  by  the  Loire.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Tho  chief  productions  are  wine,  grain,  timber,  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep.  Iron,  coal,  and  marble  are  found  here. 
It  is  subdivided  into  4  arrondissements,  28  cantons,  and 
317  communes.  Chief  town,  Moulins.  Pop.  in  1872, 
390,812. 

Alliga'tor    [corrupted   from    tho   Sp.  cl  lagarto,  the 


Alligator. 


"lizard"],  a  genus  of  American  saurian  reptiles  (nearly 
allied  to  tho  crocodile)  which  abound  in  tho  rivers  and 
swamps  of  tho  Southern  U.  S.  They  have  broader  heads, 
inoro  numerous  tenth,  and  more  obtuse  snouts  than  croco- 
diles. Various  reptiles  of  this  genus  are  callccl  caymans 
in  South  America.  They  all  hibernate  in  the  winter  or 
dry  season,  wlion  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud.  Tho 
alligator  is  about  fourteen  feet  long,  including  tho  tail, 
which  is  a  powerful  weapon  for  defence.  It  is  a  fierce  and 
voracious  animal,  and  sometimes  attacks  and  kills  men 
both  on  water  and  land,  but  it  cannot  turn  quickly  on  land. 
During  the  hi':it  of  the  day  it  is  often  seen  basking  in  the 
sun  on  the  dry  ground.  Its  back  and  sides  are  defcnrled 
by  hanl  mailed  plate.=i,  which  are  proof  against  a  ritle-ball. 
The  alligator  is  an  oviparous  animal,  its  eggs  being  small, 
but  numerous.  The  parent  deposits  them  in  the  sand  of 
the  river-side,  scratching  a  hole  with  her  jiaws,  and  jplaeing 
the  eggs  in  a  regular  hiycr  therein.  She  then  covers  these 
with  sand,  grass,  mud,  etc.,  and  deposits  another  layer  on 
top  of  tbcm,  and  so  on  until  she  has  laid  from  fifty  to  sixty 


eggs.  These  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  name  alligator  is  also  fre- 
quently ajTplied  to  the  rauggur  of  India.  Tho  common 
alligator  of  the  Southern  States  is  the  AU'ujntor  M!Hsinftip~ 
picnutR,  but  among  the  so-called  alligators  of  Florida  a 
true  crocodile  has  been  discovered. 

ATligator,  a  township  of  Tyrrel  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  778. 

Alligator,  a  township  of  Chesterfield  co.,  S.  C,    P.  659. 

Alligator  Pear,     See  Avocado  Pear. 

Alligator  Swamp,  an  extensive  marshy  tract  in 
North  Carolina,  occupiL-s  a  large  part  of  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds. 

Ariingham  (AVilliam),  horn  at  Ballyshannon,  Ireland, 
about  181:8,  ijublished  "Poems"  (I8f.O)",  •■  Dav  an<l  Night 
Songs"  (1854),  "Lawrence  liloomfiold  in  Ireland"  [iHOi), 
in  which  year  he  obtained  a  literary  pension. 

Allio'li  (Joseph  Franz),  a  German  Catholic  theologian, 
born  at  Sulzbach  Aug.  10,  179.3.  He  became  prof,  of  the- 
ology at  Munich  in  1S26,  resigned  in  1835.  and  became  soon 
after  canon  at  Ratisbon,  His  German  translation  of  tho 
Bible  (6th  ed.  1839-45)  was  approved  by  the  pope,  and  had 
a  very  wide  circulation.  Ho  also  published  a  '■  Manual  of 
Biblical  Antiquities"  (1S41).     Died  May  22,  1873. 

Al'lison,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  lU.     Pop.  855. 

APlison  (Francl-^),  D.  D..  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1705,  came  to  America  in  I7.'15.  He  was 
for  many  years  vice-provost  and  professor  in  Philadelphia 
College.     Died  Nov.  28,  1777. 

ATlison  (John).     See  First  Biennial  Supplement. 
AIIiso'liia,a  village  of  Franklin  co..  Tonn.,  on  the  Elk 
River  and  on  tho  Nashville  and  Chat- 
_-^^:.--  tanooga  R.  R,,  77  miles  S.  E.  of  Nash- 

ville.    Here  is  an  abundant  water- 
power. 

AUisou's  Mills,  a  township  of 
Jackson  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  564. 

Allitera'tion  [from  the  Lat.  ad, 
"  to,"  and  litera,  a  '*  letter  "],  in  com- 
position, the  frequent  rocurrenco  of 
the  same  letter,  or  of  words  beginning 
with  tho  same  letter,  as  *'  When  friends 
wore  few  and  fortune  frowned."  It  is 
often  used  in  pro^■crbial  ])hrasos,  as, 
'*  Wilful  waste  makes  woeful  want," 
and  in  poetry  for  tlie  production  of 
effect,  as  in  this  line  of  Gray:  "To 
high-born  HoeTs  harp  or  soft  Llewel- 
lyn's lay."  In  the  CcHic  and  early 
Gothic  languages  alliteration  was  a 
recognized  ornament  of  ])octry,  and 
was  used  instead  of  rhyme. 

Ariium  [from  tho  Gr.  oAeojuai,  to 
*' avoid,"    because    of    its     otl'eusive 

smell],  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 

'^;^^-;^^__  _  of  the  natural  order  Liliacoit,  natives 
"  ^^^  of  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of 
^"^  tho  northern  hcmis])hero,  including 
the  garlic,  onion,  leek,  and  chive. 
They  have  mostly  bulbous  roots,  um- 
bellate flowers,  narrow  and  fistulose 
leaves,  and  a  peculiar  smell  and  taste 
called  (liliaceous. 

Arioa,  a  seaport  and  market- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  i-ounty  of 
Clackmannan,  on  the  left  (N.)  bank 
of  the  Forth,  and  at  tho  head  of  its 
frith.  28  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  has  a  good  harlior  and  an 
active  trade.  Glass,  ale,  whisky,  woollen  goods,  and  leather 
arc  manufactured  here,  and  coal  is  an  important  article  of 
export.  Steamboats  ply  daily  between  Alloa  and  Edin- 
burgh.    Pop.  6076. 

Allob'rogCS,  a  nation  of  ancient  Gaul  which  oeeuj)ied 
tlic  territory  now  comprised  in  Dauidiiny.  Savoy,  and  Pied- 
mont.    They  were  allies  or  peaceable  subjects  of  Home. 

Alloctl'tion  [Lat.  aflom'tin,  from  arf,  "  to,"  and  h'qunr, 
locu'tiin.  to  "  speak  "].  a  formal  .id<lress  ;  a  term  used  espe- 
cially by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  np]>lied  to  a  speech  which 
tho  popo  addresses  to  the  college  of  cardinals  on  some  po- 
litical or  ecclesiastical  subject.  Tho  juipe  often  resorts  to 
this  method  to  define  his  position  or  exjilain  his  policy,  or 
reserve  a  claim  which  he  cannot  enforce  in  tho  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

Allo'diiiin,  or  Allo'dial  Ten'iire,  in  feudal  law. 
frccludd  estate,  land  hold  by  an  individual  in  his  own 
alisolute  right,  and  free  from  fou(bil  tenure  or  obligation. 
There  is  no  allodial  land  or  ])roj>erty  in  England,  the  laws 
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i.f  which  declare  that  the  king  is  the  original  proprietor 
and  lonl  paramount  of  all  the  land  in  the  Icingdom. 

Alloin'crism  [from  the  Gr.iAAo?,  "  different."  and  »«fpoi, 
a  ■•  portion  "  or  '■  share  "],  a  term  denoting  constancy  of 
crv»tallino  form  under  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the 
constituents  of  a  compound.  Thus,  an  alloy  of  zinc  and 
antimony  containing  iitijier  cent,  of  (he  latter  metal  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  which  do  not  vary  in  angular  measurement, 
though  the  antimony  be  increased  L'O  per  cent. 

Allop'athy  [from  the  Or.  o^\ot,  '-other."  "different," 
and  niBot,  an  "  nffcclion  "],  a  supposed  theory  of  medicine, 
according  to  which  remedies  are  used  whose  effects  arc  op- 
posite to  the  symptoms  of  the  iliscascs  treated.  The  term 
allopathv  was  formed  after  that  of  homoeopathy,  and  both 
terms  were  introdueetl  by  Hahnemann.  The  two  terms  are 
contrasted,  the  one  teaching  that  medicines  must  produce 
a  tiiifilar  njfection  to  the  disease  itself,  the  other  a  dij)\}-vut 
ajft'ctlon.  The  idea  of  this  method  of  medication  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Hippocrates,  who  used  the  expression,  "  ra  fvuvria 
^wv  fvai'Tiujy  foTiv  itjfiaTa" — "opposites  arc  remedies  of  op- 
posites."  It  has  been  contrasted  in  modern  times  especi- 
ally with  the  ma.xim  of  Hahnemann.  *' giiiutiit  itimitihus 
curnttfitr,"  or  "  like  cures  like,"  which  is  the  fundamental 
prin<-iple  of  homceopathy — an  idea  which  is  also  advanced 
by  Hippocrates.  It  is  altogether  an  error  to  designate  the 
prevalent  and  ancient  science  and  practice  of  medicine  as 
allopathy.  The  teachers  and  adherents  of  this  science  insist 
that  its  scope  legitimately  embraces  all  positive  truth  con- 
cerning disease  and  its  treatment  :  no  m<irc  to  be  narrowed 
down  to  an  exclusive  principle,  such  as  that  of  allopathy, 
than  astronomy  can  be  made  synonymous  with  the  nebular 
theory,  or  zoology  with  the  theory  of  development. 

Allo'ri  (.\i.ESSAXi>R0).  a  skilful  Italian  painter,  born 
in  Florence  in  Ijiio,  cxcelli'd  in  the  science  of  anatomy. 
Among  his  masterpieces  are  "The  Last  .Judgment "  and 
"Christ  disp\iting  with  the  Doctors."     Died  in  1007. 

Allori  ((^RisTOF.vso).  an  eminent  painter,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Florence  in  lj"7.  He  was  n  good 
oolorist,  and  excelled  in  portraits.  Among  his  works,  which 
are  exquisifcly  finished,  is  a  Magdalene.     Died  in  1G21. 

All'otta'va,  in  music,  is  a  direction  to  play  an  octave 
higher  or  lower. 

Allot'ment  Sys'tcm,  or  Allotment  of  I^and,  an 
expression  commonly  used  in  England  in  reference  to  small 
portions  of  land  cultivated  as  gardens  by  peasants  and 
other  poor  laborers,  who  hold  the  land  as  tenants.  Allot- 
ment, as  a  legal  term,  may  be  defined  as  the  grant  or  allow- 
ance of  a  portion  of  land  too  inconsiderable  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  formal  conveyance. 

Allot'ropy,  or  .tllot'ropism  [from  the  Gr.  oAAo?, 
"other."  anil  Tpoirij.  "conversion"],  in  chemistry,  a  term 
applied  to  the  diversity  of  form  and  properties  which  some 
elements  exhibit  under  certain  eireumstnnces,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, when  exposed  to  a  great  heat  or  to  an  electric  dis- 
charge. Many  chemists  believe  that  every  clement  is  ca- 
pable of  existing  under  several  allotropic  modifications. 
Am<mg  the  substances  which  afford  exanijjies  <»f  allotropy 
are  sulphur,  phosphorus,  oxygen,  and  carbon.  If  the  solid 
and  brittle  sulphur  be  heated  to  4S0°  F..  and  then  poured 
into  water,  it  ceases  to  be  brittle  and  becomes  very  elastic. 
Sulphur  in  its  ordinary  state  is  slightly  soluble  in  turpen- 
tine and  some  fixed  oils,  but  in  its  clastic  condition  it  be- 
comes insoluble  in  those  oils.  Phosphorus  affords  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  same  principle.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  when  freshly  prepared,  it  is  a  pale  yellow 
solid,  resembling  wax.  In  this  form  it  is  extremely  com- 
bustible, requiring  to  be  kept  under  w.ater  to  avoid  taking 
fire  spontaneously.  But  if  this  same  substance  be  exclmlerl 
from  air  and  kept  several  tiays  at  a  tcmi)erature  of  about 
450°  Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  red,  and  ceases  to  bo  readily 
combustible,  so  that  it  need  not  be  kept  under  water  to 
prevent  its  taking  fire.  Oxygen,  which  in  its  common 
state  has  no  odor,  may,  by  an  electric  discharge  through 
a  glass  tube  or  bottle  containing  air.  be  transformed  info 
ozone,  which  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  other  new  properties. 
(See  Ozone.)  The  diamond  and  graphite  are  allotropic 
forms  of  carbon. 

Allonez  (Ci.ArnE  Jean),  a  .lesuit.  born  in  France  in 
1020.  went  to  IJucbec  in  lO.iS  as  missionary  to  the  .\lgon- 
kins.  settled  on  Lake  Su])erior  in  100.').  at  Kaskaskia.  III., 
in  1070,  and  visited  numerous  tribes  in  the  North-west. 
Died  in  lO'.iO.     He  was  bitterly  disliked  by  La  Salle. 

Allow'anccs,  Oificers',  arc  the  payments  made  to 
officers  in  the  Uritish  army  for  special  duties.  An  officer 
commanding  and  paying  a  company  receives  a  contingent 
allowance  for  the  expense  of  repairing  arms.  etc.  An  offi- 
cer sent  on  duty  from  one  place  to  another  has  a  travelling 
allowance  of  .so  much  a  mile.  A  somewhat  similar  system 
is  observed  in  the  U.  S.  army. 


Al'lOAvay  Kirk,  an  old  ruined  church  in  the  parish  of 
Ayr,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Doon,  is  the  scene  of 
Burns"s  poem  of  "  Tam  O'Shanter."  A  monument  has  been 
erected  here  to  the  memory  of  Burns,  who  was  born  near 
the  kirk. 

Allo.Y'au  (CjNjHjOi),  a  white  crystalline  substance 
formed  by  the  action  of  colil  strong  nitric  acid  on  uric 
acid.  It  is  converted  by  baric  hydrate  into  alloxanie  acid, 
Hs.t^NjIl.Us. 

Alloxail'tin  (C8N4n«07..1Aq),  a  colorless  crystalline 
compound  prt>duccd  by  the  action  of  hot  dilute  nitric  acid 
on  uric  acid :  also  by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents,  as 
Il-jS.  on  alloxan. 

Alloy'  [Fr.  al!n;/cr,  to  "mix"  (as  metals),  probably 
from  the  Lat.  ad  Ici/cm — that  is,  "with  legal  tolerance;" 
Fr.  loi,  "law"],  a  mixture  or  compound  of  two  or 
more  metals  fuseil  together:  soiuctinu'S  a  compound  of 
precious  metal  with  a  metal  of  less  >alue;  thus,  in  coin- 
age, the  term  alloy  is  applied  to  a  baser  mclal  mixed  with 
gold  or  silver  in  order  to  make  it  harder.  Chemists  apply 
this  term  to  all  combinations  obtained  by  fusing  metals 
together;  thus,  brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc; 
bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  fin  :  pewter  is  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead.  In  many  cases  the  metals  do  not  unite  in 
definite  or  invariable  proportions.  The  density — or.  in 
other  words,  the  specific  gravity — of  an  alloy  is  sfnuctimes 
greater  and  sometimes  less  than  the  mean  of  its  compo- 
nents. Most  alloys  have  greater  cohesion  than  eiliier  of  the 
metals  of  which  they  are  composed,  so  that  a  bar  of  an 
alloy  will  bear  a  greater  longitudinal  strain  than  a  bar  of 
either  metal.  liritish  gold  coin  contains  II  parts  of  pure 
gold  and  I  of  eojtper:  the  law  of  the  U.  S.  requires  that  in 
1000  parts  f)f  coin  there  must  be  000  parts  of  gold  :  and  the 
intent  of  the  law  is.  that  the  alloy  shall  be  of  copper  only; 
but.  as  in  parting  silver  from  native  gold  it  has  been  here- 
tofore impossible  to  separate  the  whole,  except  at  an  ex- 
pense too  great  to  be  economical,  it  has  been  jiermittcd  to 
allow  the  residual  silver  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  alloy, 
provided  the  projiorfion  of  silver  be  not  tp-euier  than  one- 
half.  The  more  eflcetual  processes  introduced  of  late  years 
into  the  U.  S.  assay  offices  have  made  it  possible  to  make 
the  parting  nearly  coniplete ;  audit  is  now  provided  that 
the  silver  shall  not  exceed  oiif-tfiith  part  of  the  whole  alloy. 
A  compound  of  mercury  with  another  metal  is  an  amahjam. 

All  Saints'  Day,  or  All  Hallows  [Ang.-Sax.a«,and 
hdli'j,  "  holy  "],  a  festival  of  the  Koman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Lutheran,  and  the  various  Oriental  churches.  Observed  on 
the  1st  of  November,  in  honor  of  the  saints  in  general. 

All  Souls'  Day,  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  observed  on  the  2d  of  November,  iu  order  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

All'spice,  a  common  name  of  pimento,  or  Jamaica 
pepper,  the  dried  berry  of  the  Eitf/e'nia  pimenta,  which  is 
a  native  of  the  M'est  Indies.  It  is  called  allspice  because 
it  is  supposed  to  combine  the  flavor  of  several  sj)iees. 

All'ston  (Jo.sErii).  an  American  planter,  born  in  1778, 
became  governor  of  .South  Carolina  (1812-14).  He  mar- 
ried Theodosia,  the  only  child  of  Aaron  Burr.  Died  Sept. 
10,  1810. 

Allston  (KonERT  F.  W.),  an  American  officer  and  gov- 
ernor, born  Ajiril  21.  1801,  in  All  Saints'  parish,  S.  C, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1821,  served  as  lieutenant  of 
artillery  on  topographical  duty  till  he  resigned,  Feb.  1, 
1822,  to  become  a  rice-planter  on  the  Great  Pcdee  River; 
surveyor-general  of  South  Carolina  182.3-27,  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  South  Carolina  1828-32,  of  the 
senate  18.'!2-56,  presiding  lS47-5ti,  deputy  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  South  Carolina  lS.''.l-.'?8,  and  governor  of  South 
Carolina  1 856-58.  He  was  much  interested  in  agriculture 
and  public  education,  and  wrote  valuable  memoirs  upon 
both  subjects.  Died  April  7,  ISG4.  on  his  jdanfafion,  near 
Georgetown.  S.  C.  George  W.   CtrLLCM. 

Allston  (WAsnixnTOs).  an  American  painter  of  celeb- 

y.  both  at  home  and  abroad,  bom  Nov.  5.  1770,  on  his 
father's  plantation,  at  "Waecamaw.  S.  C. :  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  July  9.  184.'!.  Being  of  delicate  constitu- 
tion, he  was  sent  to  school  at  Newport.  R.  I.,  at  the  ago 
of  seven.  There  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Edward 
Malbone,  the  miniature  painter,  a  kindred  spirit,  two 
years  his  senior,  whose  taste,  enthusiasm,  and  unusual 
culture  stimulated  the  lad's  ambition  and  fixed  the  bent 
of  his  genius.  On  graduating  from  Harvard  College  in 
1800,  he  went  to  Charleston,  and  at  once  began  his  art-life 
under  the  influence  of  his  Newport  friend,  whom  he  found 
there.  The  opportunities  for  intelligent  study  of  good 
masters  were  small  at  fhiit  time,  but  zeal  and  patience  used 
them  all.  The  young  man  scorned  no  helps,  but  copied 
the  best  he  could  find,  and  felt  grateful,  especially  to 
Robert   Edge   Pine,   whose   portraits    of    General   Gates, 
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Charles   Carroll,  Baron    Steuben,   and   Washington    were 

much  afimired  as  examples  of  color.  In  1801.  Allston, 
ancniiipanied  by  his  friend  Malhone.  is  in  London,  a  Atu- 
deiit  of  the  Royal  Academy,  whereof  Benjamin  West  was 
pi-i'siilent.  West  became  his  intimate  friend,  and  so  re- 
mained to  the  last.  Loudon  opened  to  the  young  artist  a 
new  world  of  opportunity  and  sympathy.  Ilis  three  years 
there  were  full  of  improvement  and  deliglit.  Then  the 
Louvre  in  Paris  offered  to  him  its  superb  gallery,  rich  with 
gems  of  Italian  art.  This  prepared  him  fur  Italy,  where, 
jirineipally  in  Home,  he  spent  tour  years  in  close  compan- 
ionship with  Thorwaldsen  the  sculptor  and  Coleridge  the 
jioet.  In  ISO'J  he  returned,  richly  freighted,  to  his  native 
country,  but  soon  went  back  to  London  with  his  wife,  a 
sister  of  Dr.  William  E.  Channing.  There  ho  produced 
his  first  great  work,  "The  Dead  Man  Restored  to  Life  by 
the  IJimes  of  Elisha."  The  picture  obtained  the  prize  from 
the  liritish  Association,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Ailstou's  repu- 
tation was  made.  Other  great  paintings  followed:  "  8t. 
Peter  Liberated  by  the  Angel,"  "  Uriel  in  the  Centre  of  the 
Run,"  "Jacob's  Dream,"  with  smaller  things  between — 
all  eagerly  sought  by  purchasers.  IJut  toil  and  confine- 
ment, and  sorrow  from  the  death  of  his  wife,  impaired 
his  health;  in  18IS  he  came  to  America  again.  The 
next  twelve  years  were  passed  in  Boston,  where,  in 
spite  of  a  feeble  body  and  a  saddened  mind,  he  painted 
the  ".Jeremiah,"  "Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,"  "Mir- 
iam," "Beatrice,"  and  other  pieces  exquisite  in  color  and 
feeling.  In  IS.'iO,  Allston  married,  as  his  second  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Chief-Justice  Dana  of  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
and  at  Cambridge  he  thenceforth  lived,  writing  and  paint- 
ing, in  great  seclusion,  but  enjoying  the  society  of  a  gryup 
of  intimate  and  noble  friends.  To  this  period  of  his  ac- 
tivity belong  "  Spalatro's  Vision"  and  **  Kosalie,"  the  for- 
mer one  of  his  most  weird,  the  latter  one  of  his  loveliest 
creations.  The  work  which  he  meant  should  be  his  mas- 
terpiece, and  on  which  he  bestowed  immense  labor  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  "  Belshazzar's  Eeast,"  was  never 
finishe<L  It  was  after  a  week  of  steady,  severe  hibor  on 
it  that  the  artist  gently  expired  from  an  attack  of  heart 
disease.  The  sketch,  probably  never  intended  by  the 
painter  to  be  exhibited,  is  in  the  Athcnicum  Gallery  in 
Boston. 

If  Allston  had  not  been  a  painter,  ho  might  have  been 
distinguished  as  an  author.  The  few  writings  from  his 
pen  that  have  been  published  indicate  a  rare  penetration 
and  refinement  of  mind.  His  novelette,  "  Monaldi,"  de- 
serves to  be  still  read  and  admired  for  its  literary  excel- 
lence. His  poems  were  light  and  incidental  productions, 
and  have  been  forgotten.  He  prepared  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  art,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 

Allston  had  the  poetic  temperament;  his  passion  was 
for  beauty — not  for  the  sensuous  beauty  that  charms  the 
eye,  so  much  as  for  the  intellectual  beauty  that  enchants 
the  souL  Neither  the  landscape  nor  the  human  face  in- 
terested him  so  much  as  the  forms  that  stood  before  his 
imagination.  He  was  of  a  thoughtful,  interior,  specula- 
tive cast  of  mind,  meditative  and  dreamy.  His  sensibility 
to  spiritual  impressions  was  acute;  ho  was  a  lover  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  mysterious,  with  a  love  of  the  roman- 
tic. He  never  wholly  outgrew  his  liking  for  ghost-stories, 
and  the  awful,  the  grand,  tlic  wild  possessed  an  unfailing 
attraction  for  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  peculiarity 
of  his  mind  disjdays  itself  in  the  subjects  of  his  greatest 
paintings — "  Uriel,"  "  Saul  and  the  AVitch  of  Endor."  '*  The 
Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand,"  "The  Dead  Man  Coming  to 
Life" — and  not  less  in  his  last  and  most  ambitious  piece, 
"  Belshazzar's  Feast;"  the  great  feature  of  which  was  the 
awful  handwriting  on  the  wall,  ghiring  down  on  the  scene 
of  revelry,  nuiking  tlic  light  of  the  candles  dim  and  strik- 
ing consternation  into  royal  hearts.  Concreptions  like  these 
transcend  any  artif^t's  jiower  of  execution,  and  much  of  tlie 
disa])pointment  with  Allston's  work  arises  j)robably  from 
the  sense  of  inadequacy  of  the  jterformanee.  The  grandeur 
is  there,  the  impression  of  intellectual  jiower  is  always 
c(mveyed,  the  spiritual  inllucnce  of  a  sulitle  imagination 
is  always  felt;  but  the  skill  to  tell  satisfactorily  the  won- 
derful story  is  wanting.  It  is  when  he  descends  from  such 
ambitious  flights  and  paints  a  "  Rosalie,"  a  "  lieatriee,"  a 
"  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,"  that  the  exquisite  quality  of  his 
art  appears.  These  are  creations  of  the  faney  too,  pure 
dreams  of  the  poet,  attempts  to  catch  and  portray  what 
the  eye  cannot  perceive,  and  only  the  most  ethereal  touch 
can  feel.  Their  charm  is  indescribable.  It  is  not  in 
the  composition,  which  is  not  always  admirable,  nor  in 
the  drawing,  which  i-*  now  and  then  delicient  in  free<l(>m 
and  grace,  nor  even  in  the  color,  rich  and  mellow  as  it  is  : 
it  lies  rather  in  the  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment  which 
pervades  the  work,  sjiirituallzing  whatever  the  master 
touohea.     His  most  tremendous  creations  arc  touched  with 


this  subtle  grace.     They  are  never  appalling  or  grotesque  j 

they  are  always,  in  some  aspects,  lovely. 

The  technical  excellence  of  Allston's  art  was  its  color. 
Leslie  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  harmony  of  tint  in  the 
"Uriel"  suggested  the  best  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese; 
ami  the  appellation  given  him  in  Rome,  "  the  American 
Titian,"  proved  that  the  artists  there  discovered  in  his  can- 
vas sonu'thiiig  more  than  the  adroit  use  of  pigments,  some- 
thing of  the  strange  art  of  mingling  thera  that  in  the  great 
master  was  so  inimitable.  Artists  could  even  rejoice  in  the 
melancholy  incompleteness  of  the  "  Belshazzar, "  because  it 
allowerl  them  an  opportunity  to  study  the  painter's  method. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Allston  were  exceedingly  at- 
tractive. His  high-toned  moral  integrity,  his  enthusiasm, 
his  utter  singleness  of  mind,  his  maidenly  purity  of  heart, 
fascinated  all  who  approached  him.  He  was  free  from 
envy  and  jealousy  and  guile.  Artists  revered  him.  Horatio 
(Jreenough,  a  man  of  culture  as  well  as  an  artist,  said, 
"  He  was  a  father  to  me  in  what  concerned  my  progress  of 
every  kind."  And  Washington  Irving  wrote  of  him:  "  To 
the  last  he  appeared  to  retain  all  those  elevated,  refined, 
and  gentle  qualities  which  first  endeared  him  to  me — a 
man  whose  memory  I  hold  in  reverence  and  affection  as 
one  of  the  purest,  noblest,  and  most  intellectual  beings 
that  ever  honored  me  with  his  friendship." 

Allston  was  slight  in  form,  and  carried  about  him  an  air 
of  refined  dignity  that  at  once  attracted  attention.  His 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  serene  abstraction. 
His  brow  was  broad,  his  eye  large ;  his  white  hair  fell  long 
upon  his  shoulders  in  his  latter  years.  In  the  public  street 
he  seemed  wrapped  in  thought  till  a  friend  spoke  to  him, 
and  then  ho  seemed  the  soul  of  love.  Before  his  death,  in 
18311,  his  paintings,  those  that  were  in  America,  forty-two 
in  number,  were  collected  a  short  time  for  exhibition.  The 
best  of  them  are  in  private  galleries;  some  of  the  very 
best  are  in  England.  Mr.  Allston  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  soon  after  his  return  from  his  first 
long  residence  in  England.  0.  B.  FKoTm.\(;nAM. 

AHu'vion  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "  to,"  and  hio,  to  "  wash"], 
tho  soil  imperceptibly  formed  by  the  constant  washing  of 
the  waters  along  the  banks  of  a  river  or  the  sea.  (See 
Accretion.)  It  differs  from  "  avulsion,"  as  the  latter  is  not 
gradual,  but  sudden  and  perceptible. 

Allu'viuirif  a  geological  term,  signifies  gravel,  sand, 
and  other  matter  washed  down  by  rivers  and  floods,  and 
spread  over  land  that  is  not  permanently  submerged.  Such 
deposits,  which  belong  to  the  post-tertiary  formation,  often 
accumulate  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  and  form  deltas. 
(See  Delta.)  All  the  land  of  Lower  Egypt  is  alluvial.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Mississippi  annually  carries 
down  a  quantity  of  sediment  sufficient  to  cover  208  square 
miles  with  a  stratum  one  foot  deep.  Alluvial  soil  is  fre- 
quently the  most  fertile  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Al'lyl,  Ac'ryl,  or  Propylc'nyl  (C3H5),  the  third  term 
in  tlie  homologous  series  C11H211-1-  Oil  of  garlic  is  the 
sulphide  of  allyl  (CsHaJ-zS.  Oil  of  mustard  is  the  sulpho- 
cyanato  of  allyl,  C3H5.CNS. 

Al'lyn  (Robert),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  clergyman  and 
educated  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuvch,  born  at 
Ledyard,  Conn.,  Jan.  25,  1817,  graduated  in  1S41  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Conn. ;  mathematical  teacher  in 
Wilbraham  Academy.  Mass.,  1841-43,  joined  the  New  En- 
gland Conference  lS42.was  elected  principal  at  Wilbraham 
1845,  principal  of  the  Providence  Conference  Academy 
1848;  commissioner  of  public  instruction  for  Rhode  Island 
1854,  served  three  terms  in  tho  Rhode  Island  legislature, 
appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity at  Athens  1857,  president  of  the  AVcsIeyan  Fe- 
male College,  Cincinnati,  0.,  1859,  and  president  of  McKen- 
dreo  College,  III.,  1863-73. 

ATma,  a  small  river  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  flows 
W.  and  enters  the  sea  about  2U  miles  N.  of  Sevastopol. 
On  its  banks  the  allied  armies  of  England  and  France^ 
comnmndcd  by  Loril  Raglan  and  Marshal  St.-Aruaud,  de- 
feated the  Russians  on  the  2Uth  of  Sept.,  1854. 

Alma^  a  post-township  of  Marion  co.,  III.     Pop.  704. 

Alltia^  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Wabaunsee  eo., 
Kan.,  in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  about  fi5  miles  W.  of 
Lawrence,  situated  at  tho  crossing  of  the  prospective  Man- 
hattan Alma  and  Burl  in  game,  ami  (he  Mill  Creek  Valley  and 
Council  (Jrove  R.  Rs.  It  contains  8c\eral  stores,  wagon 
ami  other  sliops,  one  flouring-mill  and  one  saw-mill,  run 
by  water-power.  The  town  is  at  tho  junction  of  four 
creeks,  each  furnishing  water-power.  Boring  for  coal  is 
now  going  on,  which  geological  experts  say  is  to  be  ftunnl 
at  a  dej)tli  of  about  350  to  400  feet.  The  town  is  growing 
very  rapidly.  Six  important  mail-routes  centre  at  this 
point,  jind  stages  arrive  and  depart  daily.  One  newspaper 
is  published  here.     Pop.  of  Alma  township,  890. 
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Almay  a  poet-township  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.     It  has 

manut'ucturt's  of  lumber.     Pop.  7GG. 

Alina^  the  county-seat  of  l!uft':ilo  co..  Wis.  It  has  one 
Wf.-kly  paper.  It  is  on  the  iMi,<sL«sippi  Uiver.  60  miles  N. 
of  La  Cro.-jse.  and  within  4  miles  ol  the  celebrated  Beef 
Slniij^h  Booms.  It  has  manufuelures  of  brieks.  wagons, 
tluur,  ete.     Pop.  of  village,  566;  of  township.  JOIO, 

Kr.  OF  "  ExiMiKSS." 
Alma,  n  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  731. 
ArinacK's,  a  suit  of  assfiubly-rooms  in  King  street, 
St.  .Juruf."*.  honilun,  was  formt-rly  celebrated  as  a  fashion- 
able place  of  resort  for  the  aristocracy.  Annual  balls  were 
given  in  these  rooms,  the  managers  of  whieh  were  ladies 
of  hii'h  rank,  who  cuudueted  them  with  great  exelusive- 
uess.  These  rooms  were  built  in  ITtiJ  by  a  jierson  named 
Alniaek.  an  anagram  of  MeCall.  his  original  name.  The 
desire  of  admission  to  the  balls  and  parties  at  Almaek's 
was  so  eager  that  it  is  said  votes  in  Parliament  have  been 
purchased  by  tickets  otiered  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
members. 

Alinadcn',  or  Almadcn'  del  Azo'guc  {i.  c.  ''the 
mines  of  quieksilver  ").  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  proviuco 
of  I'iudail  Real.  .^0  miles  S.  W.  of  t'iudad  Heal.  Jlere 
are  mines  of  quicksilver  (cinnabar),  whieli  are  said  to  be 
the  richest  and  most  ancient  in  the  world,  produeing  an- 
nually about  2.000.000  pounds.  They  were  worked  by  the 
ancient  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  by  the  Ilomaus.  Al- 
niaden  has  a  practieal  sehool  of  mines  and  three  hospitals. 
The  mines  were  rented  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Fuggers,  the  famous  bankers  (pf  Antwerp,  and  in  1843  the 
RodisehiKls  obtained  the  contract  from  tho  Spanish  gov- 
crninent.      Pop.  ^(»  t."). 

Armaden,  a  township  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.  Here 
are  important  mines  of  mercury  and  valuable  mineral 
springs.     Pop.  1017. 

Almadcn  Quicksilver-mines,  The,  of  Santa 
riara  eo..  i'al..  are  named  after  those  of  Almadcn  in  Spain, 
the  latter  being  the  most  important  in  the  known  world. 
The  Santa  Clara  mines  arc  the  New  Almadcn.  Providence, 
Enrirpiita,  and  tluadalupe.  The  first  mentioned  is  14 
miles  from  San  Jos6  and  06  miles  S.  of  San  Francisco,  in  a 
region  remarkable  for  its  i)icturesquc  scenery.  The  ore 
(cinnabar)  has  from  time  immemorial  been  known  to  tho 
Indians,  who  used  it  for  making  vermilion  i)uint.  Some 
Mexicans  having  bribed  them  to  disclose  the  profound 
secret  of  its  place,  a  company  was  formed  in  18-10.  which 
began  to  Avork  the  mine.  The  presence  of  this  deposit  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  California,  since  enormous 
quantities  are  employed  in  gold  and  silver  mining.  The 
metatlic  mereury  is  separated  from  the  ore  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  disi illation. 

Al'masest  [from  the  Arabic  n/.  "  the,  "  and  the  Or. 
/le'Yia-To;. '*  greatest "],  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  Ptole- 
my's great  work  on  astronomy,  which  was  written  in 
Greek,  and  translated  in  tho  ninth  century  into  Arabic. 

Alma'iiro,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  14  miles  S.  E."  of  Ciudad  Real.  It  is  well  built,  has 
a  town-hall,  two  hospitals,  and  one  Latin  school.  Large 
quantities  of  lace  are  made  here;  also  brandy,  soap,  and 
earthenware.     Pop.  10,273. 

Almagro,  de  (1)ik<:o),  a  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  (uie  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  was  a  foundling,  and 
was  namecl  after  the  city  in  which  he  was  found  in  1476. 
At  an  early  age  he  wont  to  America,  where  ho  is  said  to 
have  enriched  himself  by  plundei*.  Pizarro.  Almagro.  and 
Luquc  in  1626  united  in  an  enterprise  to  conquer  Peru,  in 
which  they  were  successful.  (See  PiZAitr.o.  FitANcisco.) 
In  1636,  Almagro  invaded  Chili  and  gained  some  victories 
over  the  natives,  but  bis  progress  was  hindered  by  the  en- 
mity and  perfidy  of  Pizarro.  He  returned  from  Chili  in 
16;U).  and  took  Cuzco.  whieh  Pizarro  claimed  as  ]Kirt  of 
his  possessions.  In  April,  1638,  Almagro  was  defeated  in 
battle  and  taken  prisoner  by  Pizarro,  who  put  him  to 
death. 

Almagro,  do  (Dikho),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  1620.  He  became  the  lender  of  a  party  whieh 
was  hostile  to  Pizarro.  whom  they  assassinated  in  1641. 
He  then  took  the  title  of  captain-general  of  Peru,  but  he 
was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  royal  army  under  Vaca  de 
Castro,  and  was  executed  in  1542. 

Alma'li',  a  large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  S.  part 
of  Anatolia,  on  tho  river  Myra.  26  miles  from  the  iMediter- 
rancan  Sea.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley,  contains 
several  factories  and  mills,  and  has  a  prosperous  trade. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  is  uncommonly  picturesque. 
Pop.  about  20.000. 

AI'ma  lVla'ter(».  r.  ••  fostering  or  propitious  mother"), 
a  name  used  to  express  the  relationship  of  a  university  to 
its  "foster-children "(alumni)  who  have  been  educated  in  it. 


AI'manac,  or  Almanack  [Arab,  tho  "register"],  an 
annual  publication  containing  a  calendar  of  the  days  and 
months  of  the  year,  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  and  set- 
ting, a  notice  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
other  astronomical  phenomena.  To  these  essential  topics 
arc  often  added  predictions  of  the  weather,  and  sometimes 
useful  informatitm  of  ditl'erent  kinds.  The  origin  of  alma- 
nacs is  very  ancient.  They  correspond  in  some  respects 
to  the  Fasti  of  the  Romans.  The  first  printed  almanac 
was  that  of  (ieorge  von  liurback,  resident  at  Vienna,  in 
1400.  Kegiomoutanus  began  in  1474  a  series  of  almanacs 
in  their  jiresent  completed  form.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  they  were  often  usee!  as  organs  of 
political  parties,  were  filled  with  the  absurdities  of  astrol- 
ogy and  vain  prognostications,  and  were  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  superstition  and  imposture.  Among  the  most 
widely-known  almanacs  of  the  present  time  is  tlie  "(lotha 
Almanack."  whieh  was  first  puliiished  in  (lerman  in  1703. 
It  is  also  published  in  French.  It  eimtains  statistics  re- 
specting all  nations,  with  much  political  informatitm. 

The  first  American  almanac  was  that  of  William  Brad- 
ford of  Philadelphia,  published  in  lOS".  In  1732.  Frank- 
lin first  published  his  celebrated  *'  Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 
The  "American  Almanac"  appeared  in  Bost.ui  from  1828 
to  ISOl.  At  present  over  lOU  ainmnaes  are  j-ublished  in 
tho  U.  S.,  embracing  every  possible  subject,  a  number  of 
which  appear  in  foreign  languages,  especially  the  (icrnian. 

Almanac,  Nautical,  an  annual  work  devoted  to  as- 
tronomical phenomena  and  used  in  navigation.  The 
'*  British  Nautical  Almanac"  was  planned  by  Maskelyne, 
and  first  published  in  1707.  A  similar  French  work,  enti- 
tled '*  Connaissance  des  Temps,"  was  commenced  by  Pieard 
in  1G78,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  There 
is  an  excellent  almanac  jmblishcd  in  Berlin  under  the  title 
of  L'phemcrin.  The  "American  Xautical  Almanac,"  which 
first  appeared  in  1863.  has  a  high  reputation.  It  is  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  V.  S.  navy  department  through  tho 
board  of  navigation.  It  is  a  large  volume,  published  for 
the  use  of  the  navy,  and  sold  at  cost  to  others.  (See  EriiEM- 
Eitis,  by  PuoF.  J.  II.  C.  CoFFix,  LL.D.) 

Alman'sa,  or  Alman'za,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tho 
province  of  Albaccte,  62  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Albacetc.  It 
has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  brandy, 
leather,  and  soap.  Near  this  town  the  French  under  the 
duke  of  Berwick  defeated  the  British  and  Spanish  armies, 
A].ril  26,  1707.     Pup.  7S)00. 

Al-Mansoor'  {.Aboo  Jaafar).  the  second  caliph  of  the 
family  r.f  the  Abbassides,  was  born  in  712.  He  ruled  from 
764-776.  persecuted  the  Christians  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
founded  Bagdad,  and  promoted  arts  and  sciences. 

Almas,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  10 
miles  W.N.  W.  of  Maria-Thcrcsienstadt.  Pop.  in  18011, 
81U3. 

AI'meh,  or  AI'mah,  written  also  Alm^  (plu.  Awa- 
lim),  a  name  applied  to  the  professional  female  singers 
and  dancing-girls  of  Egypt.  The  singers  arc  hired  to  jier- 
form  in  the  harems  of  the  rich.  The  common  dancing-girls 
are  a  different  and  less  respectable  class,  belonging  to  a 
tribe  called  (Ihawazi.  They  perform  lascivious  pantomimes 
in  the  streets. 

Almei'da,  or  Almcy'da,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal, 
in  Bcira.  and  on  the  Coa.  83  miles  N.  E.of  Coimbra.  It  is 
an  important  stronghold.  Here  Lord  AVellington  defeated 
the  French  general  Masseua,  Aug.  5,  1811.  Pop.  about 
1160. 

Almeida,  a  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Espirito  Santo, 
is  on  tho  ocean,  about  20  miles  N.  of  Victoria.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1680.     Poji.  about  4000. 

Almeida,  de  (Don  FnANcrsco),  a  famous  Portuguese 
commander  and  viceroy  of  India,  was  born  in  Lisbon  aliout 
1460.  He  was  a  son  of  the  count  of  Abrantes.  Having 
gained  distinction  in  wars  against  the  Moors,  he  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  of  India  in  1606.  He  built  several  forts  on 
the  Indian  coast,  and  extended  the  dominion  of  Portugal 
by  his  conquests.  In  1607.  Albuquerque  was  sent  to  India 
with  a  commission  to  supcrscile  Almeida,  but  the  latter  re- 
fused to  resign.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Egyptian  fleet  near  Diu  in  1608,  and  resigned  his  office 
about  the  end  of  that  year.  As  he  was  returning  to  Por- 
tugal, he  was  killed  by  some  Caffers  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Mar.  1,  1610. 

Almeida»<iarrett,  de  (.ToaoBaptista),  a  Portuguese 
poet  anil  politician,  born  Feb.  1,  1700,  minister  of  puldic 
education  1820-24,  was  comjielled  to  leave  the  country 
several  times,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cortes  in 
1830.  Died  in  1864.  Among  his  works  (10  vols.,  1864-66). 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  epic-lyrical  jiocms  "  Camoes  " 
and  *' Adozinda."  the  satirical  poem  "Dona  Branca,"  as 
well  as  several  dramas. 
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Almc^na^  a  poet-township  of  Van  IJuren  go.,  Mich. 
Voi>.  '.ISO. 
Al'mcr,  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  071. 
Ahiicri^a,  a  province  of  Spain,  forms  tho  E.  part  of  the 
fiiniiLT  kiiigitoin  of  Granada.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  N.  hy 
Murcia,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  tho  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
\V.  I)y  Uranada.  Area,  o299  square  miles.  It  contains 
rich  mines  of  silver  and  lead.  Grain,  silk,  ami  wine  are 
the  ('hief  productions.  Capital,  Almeria,  Pop.  in  1S07, 
3J2.lJHi. 

Almeria,  il-mi-rec'A,  a  city  and  port  of  Spain,  on  tho 
Mediterranean,  104  miles  E.  of  Miilaga,  is  tlio  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Moor- 
ish kings  it  was  one  of  tho  richest  and  most  important 
tnwns  in  tho  kingdom  of  Granada.  It  has  a  safe  harbor, 
defended  by  two  forts,  and  a  lino  cathedral.  Wine,  silk, 
cochineal,  and  other  articles  are  exported  from  this  port. 
Pop.  in  KS61,  2U,I2G. 

Almi^ra,  a  post-township  of  Benzio  co.,  Mich.     P.  o93. 

Al'moltades  [Arabic,  Af-Moivahufomi,  i.  e.  "unita- 
rians," ur  advocates  of  tho  unity  of  (iod,  as  taught  in  its 
original  purity  by  Mohammed],  a  Alohammedau  dynasty 
that  reigned  in  Spain  and  Northern  Africa  from  1129  to 
1209.  It  was  founded  by  Abu-Abdillah  Mohammed,  sur- 
named  Al-Mahdi,  "  the  director."  The  Alniohades  wero 
the  conquerors  and  successors  of  the  Almoravidcs.  The  lirst 
Almohadu  who  took  tho  title  of  sultan  was  Abd-cl-Municn. 

Aliiioji'a,  a  8j)anish  town  in  the  province  of  Miilaga, 
10  miles  N.  W.  of  Malaga,  is  noted  for  its  baths.   Pop.  7041. 

Almunacid^f  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tho  province  of  To- 
ledo, on  the  Tagus.  Here  the  French  under  King  Joseph 
defeated  the  Spaniards  under  Vanegas  on  Aug.  11,  180y. 

Armond  {Amyiydalus),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Kosacca),  composed  of  trees  and  shrubs  nearly 
allied  to  the  peach.  Theeoramon  almond  {AmytjUUtlnn  vuin- 
un'iiiit)  is  a  tree  from  twenty-fivo  to  thirty  feet  high,  a 
native  of  Barbary,  but  it  now  abounds  in  tho  south  of  Eu- 
rope, from  which  great  quantities  of  tho  fruit  (kernels) 
are  exported.  Sweot  almonds,  which  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  bland  fixed  oil,  are  an  agreeable  article  of  food. 
Bitter  almonds  contain  a  peculiar  principle  called  ainyg- 
(Iftfiti,  and  yield  a  poisonous  oil.  Tlic  leaves  of  the  almond 
contain  prussic  acid.  The  dwarf  almond  tree  is  culti- 
vated for  tho  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  resemble  tho 
blossoms  of  the  peach,  but  are  generally  double. 

Almond,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  967. 

Almond,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Allegany  co., 
N.  Y.  It  contains  an  academy,  a  mowing-machine  factory, 
four  churches,  several  quarries,  mineral  springs,  and  has 
maiiufnclurcs  of  boots,  shoes,  etc.     Pop.  1080. 

Almond,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  Wis.  P.  651. 

Almond'bury,  a  large  village,  townshij),  and  parish 
of  Knghind,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  village 
is  (III  (he  ('aider.  .'16  miles  8.  W.  of  York,  and  has  cotton 
an. I  wnnllen  mills.      Pop.  in  1S71,  12,268. 

Almon''de,  van  (Philippts),  sometimes  written  Al- 
lemon'da,  a  Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Bricl  in  1646.  Ho 
was  till-  s;'contl  in  command  under  De  Ruyter  when  tho 
latter  was  killed  in  1076.  and  contributed  to  the  vietory 
which  Van  Tromp  gained  over  tho  Swedes  in  1677.  He 
c.JUHiiantlcci  the  Dutch  fleet  which,  aided  by  the  English, 
defeated  the  French  at  La  Ilogue  iu  1692,      Died  in  1711. 

ATniond^s,  a  township  of  Stanley  co.,  N.  C.     P.  792. 

Almonds,  Oil  of.  Both  sweet  and  bitter  almcmds 
yield  by  pressure  a  lixed  oil.  which  is  of  a  light-yellow 
color  and  odorless.  It  consists  chiefly  of  olcin;  is  soluble 
in  2.')  puxts  of  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  having  a 
mild  laxative  property.  It  is  sometimes  given  to  new- 
born infants,  mixed  with  syrup  of  roses.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  almonds  yield  about  iifty  pounds  of  oil.  Bitter 
almonds,  macerated  with  cold  water  an<i  clistillcd,  yield  a 
volatile  oil  known  as  the  "oil  of  bitter  almonds,"  or  hy- 
dride of  benzoyl.  This  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  almonds, 
but  is  produced,  together  with  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid, 
from  tho  glueosido  amygdalin  under  tho  influenoo  of  tho 
ferment  cmulsin : 

Ai»yR<)ullii.  Wutcr.  "[J^'^'oV'  ^Ac\f°  <J1uoobo. 

C^oH^tNOh  +  211-20  =  CtIUO  +  HCN  f  2C6Hi-.06 
It  is  a  colorless,  limpid  oil,  smelling  of  bitter  almonds. 
AVhen  freed  from  prussic  acid  it  is  not  poisonous.  It 
oxidizes  to  benzoic  acid,  CvIIeO-^.  It  is  reganleil  as  the 
aldehyde  of  the  benzoic  group.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on  albu- 
men, tibrine,  eascine,  ami  gelatine.  It  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  flavoring  confectionery  and  for 
scenting  soap.  For  the  former  purpose  the  prussic  acid 
which   it   usually   contains   makes  it  dangerous.      For  the 


latter  purpose  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  much 
cheaper  nitrobcnzol  or  essence  of  mirbane  (C6H6NO2), 
also  called  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  possesses 
tho  same  odor. 

Al'moner  [Fr.  aum^nier ;  Lat.  elcemonynn' rinn],  an 
oflieer  wbose  duty  is  to  distribute  alms  for  a  king  or  other 
person  of  rank,  or  for  a  monastery.  The  grand  almoner 
of  France  was  a  functionary  of  high  rank,  an<l  usually  a 
cardinal.  This  oflice  was  abolished  during  the  llcvolution. 
In  England  there  is  a  lord  high  almoner,  who  distributes 
tho  bounty  of  the  queen  twice  a  year. 

Armont,  a  post-township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.  P.  2298. 

ATmonte,  a  village  of  Lanark  co.,  Ontario,  on  tho 
Brockville  and  Ottawa  R.  R.,  G  miles  N.  of  Carlton  Place. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  largo  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods.     Pop.  about  2000. 

Almon'te  (Don  Juan  Nepomuceno),  a  Mexican  general 
and  statesman,  born  in  1804  of  Indian  descent,  was  at- 
tached to  the  embassy  in  London  in  1824  and  18;;2,  minis- 
ter of  war  under  Bustamente.  and  in  1841  minister  pleni- 
potentiary. He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against 
tho  U.  S.,  was  sent  to  Washington  in  185:1.  antl  in  1807  to 
Paris.  Ho  went  to  Mexico  with  i\ni  French  expedition  in 
1862,  and  was  declared  president  in  Juarez's  place,  but  was 
not  able  to  gain  recognition.  Ho  entered  the  capital  with 
tlic  French  army  Juno  10,  1863,  and  was  made  president 
of  the  government  junta.     Died  Mar.  22,  1869,  in  Paris. 

Almo'ra,  or  Almo'rah',  a  town  and  important  fort- 
ress of  Northern  Hindostan,  is  situated  anmng  the  Him- 
alayas, 80  miles  N.  of  Barcilly,  and  at  a  height  of  5;i.'J7 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Armoravides  [a  corruption  of  tho  Arabic  Almomhi- 
tuu,  signifying  those  *'bound"  or  "devoted"  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God],  the  name  of  a  Moslem  or  Arabian  dvnasty 
that  reigned  in  Northern  Africa  and  Spain.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Adballah-Ibn-Yaseen  about  1050,  and  continued  to 
reign  until  1145,  when  the  last  Almoravido  sultan  was 
conquered  by  the  Almohadcs. 

Alm'quist  (Karl  Jonas  Lunwic.),  a  Swedish  poet  and 
prose  writer,  born  in  1793.  He  published  histories,  works 
on  grammar,  romances,  epic  poems,  etc.  Among  his  works 
arc  "Amorina,"  a  romance,  and  a  collection  of  poems  en- 
titled **Book  of  Thorn  Roses"  (i.  e.  "Sweet  Briars"). 
Hied  Oct.  26,  1SG6. 

Alms'houses,  institutions  for  the  reception  and  sup- 
port of  indigent  and  sick  persons  who  are  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves.  Almshouses  (otJicially  called  "work- 
houses" in  England  and  *' poorhouses  "  in  Scotland)  have 
been  long  maintained  in  the  latter  country,  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns,  at  the  public  expense,  but  there  was  no  gen- 
eral statutory  provision  to  that  eflect  until  1845.  In  Eng- 
land public  provision  was  made  for  the  poor  in  15.35, 
houses  for  their  reception  were  established  by  statute  in 
1563.  and  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  comj)ulsory  labor 
was  inaugurated  in  1601.  Workhouses  in  Ijondon  were 
established  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the 
workhouse  system  has  been  since  extended  by  numerous 
statutes.  A  similar  system  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in 
1838.  All  paupers  who  arc  able  to  earn  their  subsistence 
are  compelled  to  do  so.  On  the  continent  of  Eurojte  out- 
door relief  is  much  more  frequent,  the  helpless  an<l  home- 
less poor  being  cared  for  in  the  hospitals.  In  most  of  tho 
U.  S.,  almshouses  are  maintained  by  county  or  municipal 
authorities.  In  Massachusetts,  almshouses,  with  farms  at- 
tached, are  maintained  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  though 
some  of  tho  smaller  towns  board  their  paupers  in  private 
families.  The  *'  State  paupers  "  of  Mnssachusetts,  chiefly 
of  foreign  birth,  who  have  no  legal  residence  in  any  town, 
are  maintained  in  the  State  almshouses,  of  which  that  at 
Tewksbury  is  the  principal.  Among  tho  other  celebrated 
institutions  of  this  character  may  bo  mentioned  that  on 
Blaekwell's  Island,  N.  Y.,  that  on  Deer  Island,  near  Bos- 
ton, and  tho  Philadel])hia  counly  almshouse,  West  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     (See  Pauperism.) 

Al'miicr  Tree,  a  name  found  in  tho  Old  Testament,  ia 
supposed  to  denote  a  species  of  sandal-wood. 

Almufiecar%  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Granada,  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  33  miles  S.  of 
(Jranada.  It  exports  fruits  and  other  articles.  Pop.  about 
6000. 

AI'my(JoHN  J.),  born  in  Rhode  Island  April  25,  1S14, 
became  in  1829  a  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  na\y.  a  lieuten- 
ant in  1841,  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  in  the  Nic- 
aragua and  Paraguay  expeditions,  became  a  commander 
in  1861,  a  captain  in  1865,  and  a  commoilorc  in  1869. 
During  the  civil  war  ho  was  an  oflicer  of  the  blockading 
squadron,  and  subsequently  chief  signal-ofiicor  of  tho 
navv. 
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Al'my  (William),  an  American  philanthropist,  born 
Feb.  1",  171)1.  was  a  member  of  the  .Society  of  Friends. 
He  lived  at  Providence.  R.  1..  and  amassed  a  large 
fortune  in  the  cotton  manulailure.  ilc  endowed  a 
largo  boarding-school  at  Providence.  Died  Feb.  5, 
1836. 

Al'na,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mc. 
Pop.  747. 

AIn'wick,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
eouiitv  of  Nortlmuiherland.  on  the  river  .Mne.  32 
miles  X.  of  Xewcaslle.  It  is  well  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  town-hall,  a,  theatre,  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, etc.     Pop.  in  1871,  7055. 

Alnwick  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  adjoining  the  above  town,  is  one 
of  the  most  magnifieent  baronial  castles  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  supposed  to  be  1200  years  old  or  more, 
and  has  belonged  to  the  Percy  family  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  In  1S:10  it  was  repaired  at 
a  cost  of  £20n,000.  jMaleolm  III.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, while  besieging  this  castle  in  Ulli:!.  was  kill- 
ed, with  his  eldest  son,  by  the  carl  of  Xorthum- 
berland.  William  the  Lion  of  .Scotland,  having 
laiil  siege  to  it  in  llTi,  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner. 

Al'oe,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants  of  the 
order  Liliacea>.  natives  of  Africa  and  tither  warm  -^:r 

regions,  and  chiefly  valuable  lor  their  medicinal 
properties.  The  drug  called  aloes  is  obtained 
from  several  species,  among  which  the  Aloe  So- 
c'ltriiia^  found  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  affords 
the  best  quality.     (See  .\l.OES.) 

Aloe,  .\mcrican.     Sec  .\gave. 

Al'ocs,  a  stimulating,  purgative  drug  having  a  bitter 
taste,  is  the  inspissated  juice  or  extract  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  several  species  of  the  aloe.  It  is  im])orted  from 
Bombay,  Socotra,  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope,  the  West  Indies, 
etc.  "Cape  aloes"  is  obtained  from  the  Al'oe  gpica'la; 
"  Socotrine  aloes,"  from  the  ^Wn,-  Socotri'iift:  and  "  Bar- 
badocs  aloes,"  from  the  Al'oe  vitfijn'rU.  .Moes  is  much 
used  combined  with  other  cathartics ;  from  its  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  lower  bowel  it  is  unsuitable  for  those  suf- 
fering from  piles.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  aloes  yields 
chrysammic  acid.  (See  Wood  and  Bache's  "  Dispensa- 
tory.") 

Aloes  Wood,  called  also  .\gila  or  Eagle  Wood, 
is  the  inner  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  Aqniln'  tin  ora'ta  and 
the  Aquila'ria  aijal' lochum,  trees  which  are  natives  of  trop- 
ical Asia.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  lign-aloes  of  the  Bible. 
Aloes  wood  contains  a  fragrant  resinous  substance,  which 
emits  a  pleasant  odor  when  burned,  and  is  highly  prized 
as  a  medicine  by  the  Orientals. 

Al'ogi,  a  sect  of  religionists  opposed  to  the  Montanists, 
was  formed  about  160  A.  D.  They  were  styled  .^logi.  a 
name  of  double  meaning,  signifying  their  rejection  of 
writings  in  which  the  Logos  is  mentioned,  and  also  that 
they  were  without  reason. 

Aloi'ad^  (i.  e.  "sons  of  Aloeus  ").  in  Greek  mythology. 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.  two  giants  of  extraordinary  strength 
who  attempted  to  storm  Olympus,  and  were  condemned  to 
suffer  in  Tartarus. 

Alom'pra,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
Burmab.  was  born  about  1700.  He  revolted  against  the 
king  of  Pegu  in  1753.  was  victorious  in  several  battles, 
and  became  master  of  Burmah,  in  which  he  founded  Ran- 
goon.    Died  May  15,  1760. 

Alopecia.     See  Baldness. 

Alo'ra,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Mdlaga,  17 
miles  >>.  W.  of  Mdlaga.  Soap  and  oil  are  manufactured 
here.     Pop.  C818. 

Alosa.    Sec  Shad. 

A'lost,  or  Aalst,  an  ancient  walled  town  of  Belgium, 
in  East  Flanders,  on  the  navigable  river  Dender,  18  miles 
by  rail  W.  X.  W.  of  Brussels.  It  contains  the  church  of 
St.  -Martin,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Belgium,  a 
town-hall,  a  college,  and  an  academy  of  design.  Here  are 
cotton-mills,  copper-foundries,  distilleries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  lace,  leather,  etc.  Alost  has  an  active  trade,  and 
exports  hops,  corn,  and  oil.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
Austrian  or  imperial  Flanders.     Pop.  in  1866,  18,978. 

Aloysins  (Saint)  of  Goniaga.    Sec  Goxzaga. 

Alpa'ca  (the  Aurhe'niapn'en.  supposed  by  several  zool- 
ogists to  be  only  a  domesticated  variety  of  the  ^imiia'to),  a 
ruminant  animal  nearly  allied  to  the  lama,  and  belonging 
to  the  family  Camelidfc,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  lama,  and 
has  a  long  neck,  which  it  carries  erect.     Flocks  of  domes- 


ticated alpacas  are  kept  by  the  Peruvians,  who  export  groat 
quantities  of  their  wool.     Thi^  w...!.  which  varies  in  color, 


Alpaca. 

is  remarkable  for  its  length,  fineness,  silken  texture,  and  a 
lustre  almost  metallic.  It  is  longer  and  straighter  than 
that  of  sheep.  The  most  extensive  manufactures  of  al- 
paca cloth  are  in  England,  which  imports  annually  about 
3.000.000  pounds  of  this  wool.  It  first  became  an  article 
of  commerce  in  England  in  IS20.  The  alpaca  has  also 
been  introduced  into  Australia,  whence  the  wool  was  first 
obtained  in  1850.  A  great  part,  however,  of  the  so-called 
alpaca  goods  of  commerce  arc  made  of  the  wool  of  the 
Cotswold,  Leicester,  and  other  long-wooled  breeds  of  sheep. 

Alp-.\rslaii'  (f".  ''.  "strong  lion"),  written  also  Alp- 
Arselan,  a  famous  Persian  sultan  of  the  Scljookide  dy- 
nasty, was  born  in  Turkistan  in  1030.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  1063,  and  embraced  Islamism.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  wise  vizier.  Nizara-ul-Mulk,  Persia  enjoyed 
great  prosperity,  many  colleges  were  founded,  and  learn- 
ing was  promoted.  In  1071,  .Alp-Arslan  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Romanus  Diogenes,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
whom  he  treated  generously.  Ho  was  assassinated  in 
Dec,  1072. 

Alpe'na,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Lake  Huron,  has  an  area  of  ai>out  700  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Thunder  Bay  River,  and  is  heavily  tim- 
bered. Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  lumber  are  produced. 
Capital,  Alpena.     Pop.  2756. 

Alpena,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Alpena  Co.,  Mich.,  at  the 
head  of  Thunder  Bay.  It  manufactures  125,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  yearly,  contains  a  large  hemlock-extract  factory, 
two  weekly  papers,  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  situated 
about  210  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Detroit  on  Lake  Huron. 
Pop.  of  township,  2612. 

A.  C.  Tefft,  Ed.  of  "Alpena  Cointy  Pioneer." 

Alpes,  Basses.     Sec  Basses-Alpes. 

Alpes,  Hautes.     See  Hautes-.^lpes. 

Alpes-Maritimcs,  a  department  forming  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  France,  bordering  on  Italy.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Italy,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Var  and  Basscs-.AIpes.  Area,  1518 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  river  Var.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  This  de- 
partment includes  the  county  of  Nice,  which  was  ceded  by 
Italy  to  France  in  1S60  ;  also  the  arrondissement  of  Grasse, 
detached  from  the  department  of  Var.  It  is  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  valuable  timber.  Among  its  staple  pro- 
ducts arc  grapes,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  silk. 
The  chief  towns  are  Grassc,  .^ntihes.  Cannes,  and  Nice, 
which  is  the  capital.  It  is  divided  into  3  arrondisscments, 
25  cantons,  and  146  communes.     Pop.  in  1872,  1911,037. 

Al'pha  and  Ome'ga,  the  names  of  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  A.  a.  These  words  occur  in 
the  book  of  Revelation  as  a  title  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  two  letters  were  used  by  the  early  Christians  as  sym- 
bols of  faith,  and  were  sometimes  marked  on  coins,  tombs, 
ornaments,  etc. 

Al'phabet,  a  word  formed  of  the  first  two  Greek  let- 
ters (a,  ^.  alpha,  beta),  and  used  to  denote  the  entire  scrirs 
of  letters  (arranged  in  a  certain  order  fixed  by  custom) 
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with  which  any  language  is  written.  Nearly  all  the  mod- 
ern European  tougucs,  deriving  their  letters,  I'ur  the  most 
part,  from  the  ancient  Romans,  have,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, the  same  characters  (though  pronounced  differently), 
arranged  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  the  Roman  (or 
Latin)  alphabet.  The  a  (ae),  u  {oe),  and  it  {ue),  occurring 
in  the  (Jerman,  Danish  (or  Norwegian),  Swedish,  and  Hun- 
garian, but  not  found  in  the  other  languages,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  diphthongs,  or  at  least  as  compound  characters, 
rather  than  single  letters.  U' is  not  found  in  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese  alphabet,  nor  in  French,  except  in 
words  or  names  of  foreign  origin.  K  is  scarcely  used  in 
French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  except  in  a  few  words  of 
foreign  derivation.  The  Italians  discard  not  only  w  and 
k,  hut  also  r  and  y.  The  ancient  Romans  used  k  and  y  in 
a  very  few  words,  hut  ic  was  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
It  was  originally  written  vv,  whence  the  English  name  of 
the  letter,  u  and  r,  like  i  and  j,  having  formerly  been 
equivalent  to  each  other. 

The  order  of  the  letters  is  the  same  in  the  alphabets  of 
most  of  the  European  languages;  in  the  Greek,  however, 
the  letters,  though  nearly  corresponding  in  power,  and 
often  similar  in  form,  to  those  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  are 
arranged  very  differently,  <j  (y)  being  the  third  and  z  {^) 
the  sixth  in  the  order  of  the  letters;  and  x  {$),  instead  of 
being  almost  at  the  end,  as  in  our  alphabet,  is  near  the 
middle,  not  to  mention  other  differences.  In  Russian,  He- 
brew, Arabic,  and  Sanscrit  the  order  of  the  alphabet  varies 
Still  more  from  the  Roman,  while  many  of  the  letters  differ 
not  only  in  form,  but  in  power,  from  those  of  the  languages 
of  Western  Europe. 

Not  only  the  origin  of  letters,  but  also  the  successive 
steps  or  stages  by  which  they  were  brought  to  their  present 
perfection,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  According  to 
a  commonly-received  theory,  all  writing  was  in  the  Iirst 
instance  ideoifvaphic  (from  the  Gr.  tl^ia,  an  *' image,"  and 
7pa'/»w.  tf)  "  write"  or  '*  paint"),  that  is,  representing  images 
or  scenes  directly  to  the  eye  (and  hence  called  picture- 
writing),  instead  of  being  phoneiiv,  {.  e.  representing  sounds 
or  words  which  are  merely  the  signs  of  ideas.  Picture- 
writing,  which  even  a  few  years  since  prevailed  very  ex- 
tensively among  our  aboriginal  tribes,  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  earliest  arts  known  to  the  human  race.  To  convey, 
for  example,  the  idea  that  one  man  had  killed  another, 
they  would  represent  the  figure  of  a  dead  man  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  and  another  man  standing  by  erect,  with 
some  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand.  Since,  however,  this 
kind  of  writing  would  only  be  adapted  to  represent  images 
or  scenes,  and  not  thoughts,  as  mankind  advanced  in  cul- 
ture and  required  a  more  perfect  instrument  for  communi- 
cating their  ideas,  phonetic  writing,  representing  sounds 
by  means  of  signs  (which  we  term  letters),  w.as  at  length 
invented.  Rut  between  the  primeval  ideographic  writing 
and  the  fully-developed  phonetic  method  there  was,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  an  intermediate  stage — 
namely,  symbolic  writing.  Thus,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
reprcscnteil,  it  is  said,  a  siege  by  a  scaling-ladder,  a  battle 
by  two  hands  holding  a  bow  and  shield,  etc.  In  the  pro- 
gressive steps  towards  a  perfect  system  of  writing  by 
phimctic  signs,  it  seems  probable  that  those  signs  were  at 
first  used  to  represent  entire  syllables.  But  such  a  system 
would  obviously  require  many  different  characters,  render- 
ing it  extremely  complicated  and  difficult  to  learn.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  signs  were  at  last  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  simple  elementary  sounds  produced  by  tho  human 
voice. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  forms  of  tho  letters 
were  Hrst  suggested  by  some  animal  or  object  whoso  name 
had  as  its  initial  sound  that  which  was  to  bo  represented 
by  Iin'  letter.  Thus,  in  Hebrew,  the  word  Cilcph,  an  ''ox," 
has  for  its  initial  syllabic  the  sound  of  the  first  letter,  and 
this  letter  was  originally  represented  by  the  mere  outline 
of  tho  head  of  an  ox;  so  also  heth,  a  'Miouse,"  having  b 
for  its  initial  sound,  that  letter  was  formed  after  a  rude 
picture,  in  outline,  of  a  liouse;  and  so  on.  (For  a  presen- 
tatitui  of  the  most  remarkable  aljihabets,  see  the  notices 
of  the  various  languages  under  their  respective  heads,  as 
AuAiiH*.  Gkkkk,  Hkruew,  etc.,  etc.)  J.  Thomas. 

Alphin'iis  (in  John  xix.  25  called  Clopns),  tho  father 
of  tile  apostle  James  tho  Less,  and  also  possibly  of  Jude. 

Alpharct'ta,  a  small  post-villnge.  (he  capital  of  Milton 
CO.,  (ia.,  about  100  miles  N.  W.  of  Mille<lgeviHc.    Piip.  126. 

Al'phcn,  van  (IIiKiiosvMrs).  a  popular  Dutch  poet  and 
jurist,  born  af  (imula  in  17  Hi.  He  became  treasurer-general 
of  the  I'nited  Provin<*fs.  He  |)roduced,  besides  other  works, 
'*  Poems  and  Meditations"  ( 1777).  "Short  Poems  for  Chil- 
dren" ( 17S1 ),  which  are  highly  commended,  and  an  admired 
imaginative  poem  on  "The  Starry  Heavens  "(*' Dc  Star- 
renhemel,"  17H;i).     Died  in  l.sO.'i. 

Alphe'us,  or  Alphci'us   [Or.  "AAi^ew],  the  modern 


Rouphia,  a  celebrated  river  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea.  It 
rises  in  Arcadia,  flows  westward  by  Olympia,  and  enters 
the  Mediterranean  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles. 
Flowing  through  a  formation  of  cavernous  limestone,  it 
sometimes  sinks  and  is  lost  in  a  subterranean  channel. 

AlpheuSf  in  classic  mythology,  a  river-god  and  a  son 
of  Occauus.  According  to  the  jioetical  legend,  he  loved 
the  nymph  Arethusa.  who  fled  (rom  him  to  the  island  of 
Ortygia,  and  was  transformed  into  a  fountain.  Alpheus 
pursued  her  under  the  sea  and  was  united  to  the  fountain. 

Al'pine,  a  county  of  the  E.  part  of  California,  border- 
ing on  Nevada.  Area,  estimated  at  1000  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Carson  River,  by  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Mokelumne,  and  by  the  North  'Fork  of  the  Stanislaus 
River.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  county  being 
traversed  by  tho  great  Sierra  Nevada.  It  contains  rich 
mines  of  silver.  It  was  formed  in  ISGl.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  produced.     Capital,  Markleeville.     Pop.  085. 

Alpine,  a  post-township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ark,    Pop.  828. 

Alpine,  a  post-township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1445. 

Alpine  Club,  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  Alpine 
discovery,  was  formed  in  England  in  lsr)H.  Three  mem- 
bers of  this  club,  Mr.  Hudson,  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  Haddo,  perished  with  their  guide  in  tho  descent  of 
the  Matterhorn  in  July,  1865.  Other  Alpine  elubs  were 
formed  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In 
lS7."i  an  American  Alpine  club  was  lormed. 

Alpine  Plants  are  those  plants,  usually  of  a  somewhat 
arctic  character,  which  are  found  in  elevations  approach- 
ing perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps  and  in  other  regions  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  Andes,  near  tho 
equator,  at  an  elevation  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  many  kinds  of  plants  are  found  resembling  in 
their  general  appearance  those  which  occur  in  Switzerland 
at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet;  and  these,  again,  resemble, 
or  are  even  identical  with,  the  species  which  in  Lapland 
grow  upon  hills  of  very  little  elevation,  or  which  are  found 
at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Similar  plants  occur  also  in  nil 
lofty  mountain-ranges  at  elevations  varying  greatly  with- 
in narrow  geographical  limits.  AVhcn  the  alpine  plants  of 
Central  Europe  are  spoken  of,  those  arc  meant  which  grow 
at  an  average  height  of  6000  feet,  marking  what,  in  the 
language  of  science,  is  called  a  zont^.  This  on  the  Riesen- 
gebirge  falls  as  low  as  4000  feet,  and  rises  in  the  Southern 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  to  9000  feet,  and  even  higher.  Although 
rich  in  forms  peculiarly  its  own,  this  zone  contains  many 
plants  which  are  likewise  found  on  much  lower  hills.  But 
the  number  of  these  diminishes  as  the  elevation  increases. 
Hence  tho  spaces  clear  of  snow  in  the  highest  regions  ])os- 
sess  a  characteristic  flora,  the  plants  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  a  diminutive  habit,  and  an  inclination  to  form 
a  thick  turf,  frequently  also  by  a  covering  of  wool,  whilst 
their  stems  are  often  partly  or  altogether  woody,  and  their 
flowers  are  in  many  instances  remarkably  large,  of  bril- 
liant colors,  and  very  odoriferous.  In  the  Alps,  gentians, 
saxifrages,  rhododendrons,  and  various  species  of  primrose 
abound.  With  the  phanerogamous  plants  are  associated  a 
number  of  delicate  ferns  and  exceedingly  beautiful  mosses. 
Many  alpine  plants  are  limited  to  a  very  small  district. 

Alpi'nus,  or  Alpin  (Prosper).  M.  D.  [It.  PiWpero 
A/pi'iii],  a  celebrated  Italian  botanist,  bt>rn  at  Marostica, 
in  the  Venetian  state,  Nov.  2.S,  155;i.  Having  passed  sev- 
eral years  in  Egypt,  he  published  in  Latin  a  work  "On 
the  Plants  of  Egypt"  (1591).  and  obtained  a  chair  of  bot- 
any at  Padua  in  1593.  He  made  important  contributi<m3 
to  tho  science  of  botany.  Among  his  works  is  one  "On 
Exotic  Plants."     Died  Feb.  5,  1617. 

Alp'nach,  or  Alp'nacht,  a  Swiss  village  in  tho  can- 
ton of  Unterwalden.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilatus,  S  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Lucerne.  Here  was  the  famous  nh'i/e  <>/  Aljmnrh, 
a  wooden  trough  or  railway  on  which  timber  was  moved 
down  with  great  velocity  from  a  height  of  2500  feet.  Pop, 
in  1S70,  16;UI. 

Alps  [Lat. -'l/'/)*'fi ;  Fr.  AIpcs  ;  Got.  A/'prn  ;  etymology 
uncertain],  tho  most  remarkable  system  of  mountains  in 
Europe  in  regard  to  both  extent  and  elevation,  may  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  between  Marscilh's 
and  Nice  irregularly  eastward  to  near  1S°  E.  Inn.  and  15^ 
30'  N.  hit.  They  form  a  crescent-sha])ed  chain,  and 
stretching  across  the  country  cover  a  part  of  France,  tho 
greater  part  of  Switzerland,  ancl  a  considerable  portion  of 
Northern  Italy  and  Austria.  They  culminate  in  .Mont 
Rlanc,  and  form  the  watershed  or  dividing  line  between 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  and  those  which 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  (ierman  Ocean  and  Black 
Sea.  Several  important  rivers  of  Europe  take  their  rise 
in  Alpine  valleys ;  the  largest  are  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone.  This  system  of  mountains  is  included  between 
the  parallels  of"44°  and  48°  N.  lat.  and  0°  40'  and  Ib^'  K. 
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Ion.,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  9o,700  square  miles.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Alps,  with  their  various  windings,  have 
an  extent  from  W.  to  E.  of  about  700  miles,  and  a  breadth 
varying  from  60  to  200  miles.  The  bases  of  the  northern 
and  the  southern  sides  are  eneireled  by  an  extensive  series 
of  lakes,  those  on  the  former  side  being  from  1200  to  2000, 
and  those  on  the  latter  from  600  to  "UO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  while  in  the  interior  some  arc  found  at  an  ele- 
vation of  0000  feet.  The  different  ranges  have  an  average 
elevation  of  above  7700  feet,  from  which  altitude  over  400 
peaks  rise  into  Iho  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  From  these 
snowy  heights  descend,  under  various  forms,  the  destructive 
avalanches.  In  the  numerous  valleys  of  these  lofty  regions 
are  collected  the  immense  quantities  of  snow  which  form 
the  long  streams  of  ice  called  glaciers.  (See  Glacieks, 
by  J.  Ball,  F.  U.  S.)  The  Alps  are  generally  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  East,  the  AVest, 
and  the  Middle  Alps.  I.  Wkst  Alps. — The  principal  ranges 
included  within  these  are:  1.  The  Maritime  Al|is,  commen- 
cing not  far  from  (Jcnoa,  extend  westerly  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  near  Barcelonette  in  France,  and  at- 
tain in  their  highest  ])art  an  elevation  of  nearly  lO.lfOO  feet. 

2.  The  Cottian  Alps,  culminating  in  Monte  Vis...  12,000 
feet  high.  ',i.  The  llraian  Alps,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  rising  in  Mont  Isernn  to 
an  elevation  of  l:J,272  feet,  and  in  Mont  Cenis  to  ll,78o 
feet.  II.  MiiUJLE  Ali'S.  Cf-ntrtil  Chniu, —  I.  The  Pennine 
Alps,  betweeu  the  plains  of  Lonibardy  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone.  Their  most  lofty  peaks  arc — J\Iont  Blanc, 
lo.7Si  feet  high,  and  Crand  Cervin.  U.Slii  feet  high.  2. 
The  Helvetian  Alps,  extending  from  the  pass  of  the  Pimp- 
Ion  along  St.  Gothard  (  10.000  feet)  to  the  pass  of  Spliigen. 

3.  The  lihivtian  Alps,  between  the  Inn,  the  Adda,  and  the 
Upper  Adige.  Nnithtm  Cliaiu. — 1.  Bernese  Alps,  between 
the  Rhone  and  tlic  Aar.  The  highest  summits  arc  Fin- 
steraarhorn.  14,025  feet,  Jungfrau,  1;MI4  feet,  and  Schrcck- 
horn,  i;{,3U.'l  feet  high.  Southern  Chain. —  1.  Oerller  Alps, 
between  the  Adda  and  the  Adige,  the  highest  peak  being 
Oertlcrspitze.  12,S2:J  feet  high.  2.  The  Tridentine  Alps, 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Piave.  III.  East  Alps. — The 
principal  chains  of  these  are:  I.  The  Noric  Alps,  highest 
summit  Gross-Glockner,  12,9J7  feet  bigii.  2.  The  Carnic 
Alps.  :J.  The  Julian  Alps.  4.  The  iJinaric  Alps.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Aljis  arc  lowest  where  the  system  is 
broadest,  anil  highest  where  the  system  is  narrowest. 

The  passes  over  the  Alps  are  called,  in  French,  coh. 
They  are  about  sixteen  in  number,  and  now  most  of  them 
can  safely  be  travelled  over  by  carriages.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  is  the  (ireat  St.  Bernard,  connecting  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  with  Piedmont.  It  was  crossed  by  Napoleon 
in  ISOO.  Its  highest  summit  is  about  S170  feet.  The  Little 
St.  Bernard  connects  Geneva,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont.  This 
is  the  i)ass  by  which  some  suppose  JIannibal  to  have  crossed 
into  Italy.  Its  highest  point  is  about  7100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  now  but  little  used.  The  Spliigen 
Pass,  connecting  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Adda, 
was  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  intereourso  with  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  by  modern  tourists. 
In  some  places  bridges,  terraces,  and  long  galleries  arc 
constructed  of  stone  to  afford  protection  against  the  ava- 
lanche and  whirlwinds.  The  latter  are  not  only  destruc- 
tive in  themselves,  but  frequently  set  the  former  in  motion. 
The  Alps,  with  the  exception  of  Switzerland,  are  rich  in 
minerals,  and  offer  one  of  the  finest  fields  in  the  world  for 
the  geologist.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  highest  central 
mass,  the  primary  Alps,  consists  chiefly  of  the  crystalline 
rocks,  gneiss  antl  mii-a-slate,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
granite.  Representatives  of  the  carboniferous  and  Jurassic 
formation  appear  among  the  Central  Alps.  In  the  Pen- 
nine, tlraian,  and  Rluetian  Alps  are  found  large  masses 
of  serpentine.  Quartz-porphyry  is  found  in  the  N.  of 
Piedmont  and  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige;  and  in 
the  E.  of  Piedmont,  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  chief 
range,  extensive  deposits  of  clay-slate  and  grauwaeke, 
mixed  with  transition  limestone,  occur.  Precious  stones 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers.  Among  these  is  the 
well-known  rock-crystsil  of  St.  (iothard.  Most  of  the  min- 
ing and  smelting  is  done  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Alps; 
gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Tynd.  Salzburg,  and  Carinthia  ; 
copper  exists  in  the  French  Alps,  in  Tyrol,  and  in  Styria. 
The  amount  of  iron  and  lead  extracted  from  the  mines  of 
Carinthia  and  Styria  is  about  745.000  hundredweight  per 
annum.  Large  quantities  of  quicksilver  are  extracted  from 
the  mines  in  Carniola.  Salt  exists  in  almost  every  part. 
Coal  is  found  in  abundance  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and 
hot  springs  are  numerous.  Many  animals  inhabit  the 
Alps.  Among  them  arc  the  chamois,  the  ibex,  marmots. 
wolves,  bears.  lynxes,  wild-eats,  and  various  species  of 
hirds.  Of  the  domestic  animals,  goats  and  oxeu  abound, 
but  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  etc.  are  found  in  small  numbers. 


Fish  are  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  at  an  elevation  of  6000 
feet.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  are  industrious  and 
simple-hearted,  but  the  spirit  and  m:inners  of  the  neigh- 
boring plains  have  penetrated  the  larger  valleys;  the  true 
Alpine  life  has  passed  away,  and  the  simplicity  and  cha- 
racteristic industry  of  the  Alpine  farms  arc  now  j)reserved 
only  in  tlie  higher  valleys.  Revised  by  A.  Guyot. 

Alpi^ar'raSf  a  mountain  region  or  range  of  Spain,  in 
Granada,  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  direction  of  the  range  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea-coast. 
The  highest  peaks  rise  to  the  altitude  of  about  7000  feet. 
Rich  pastures  abound  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  range. 

Alrau'nen,  or  Alru'nn',  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  certain  jirt^iphetic  women  who  were  employed 
in  sacrificing  victims,  and  were  supposed  to  have  magical 
or  supernatural  skill.  AIsc)  applied  to  small  images  carved 
out  of  mandrake  roots,  anil  exhibiting  a  rude  imitation  of 
the  human  form.  These  were  venerated  or  superstitiously 
prized  by  the  Germans  and  other  northern  nations. 

Alsace   and   Alsace-Lorraine.      Sec  Elsass   and 

Elsass-Lothrim;i:.\. 

Alsace,  a  post-township  of  Berks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1294. 

Alsa'tia,  a  name  formerly  given  to  '^''hiti'friars.  Lon- 
don, which  was  used  as  a  sanctuary  by  criminals  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  privilege  was 
abolished  by  an  act  passed  in  1G*J7.     {Sec  AViiitefriars.) 

Alsatia.    Sec  Elsass  and  Elsass-Lothringen. 

Al  Se'sino,  in  music,  a  notice  to  a  performer  that  ho 
must  return  and  commence  again  that  part  of  the  movement 
to  which  the  sign  'S-  is  preli.xcd. 

Al'sen,  an  island  belonging  to  the  Prussian  provinco 
of  Sleswiek-Holstein,  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coast  of  Sles- 
wick.  is  18  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  100  square  miles. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery, 
is  very  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  apples.  Christian 
II.  of  Denmark,  who  was  deposed  in  152.'i,  was  imprisoned 
here  for  nearly  seventeen  years.     Pop.  in  ISOO,  23,188. 

Al  Sirat' (literally,  the  "  road  "  or  "passage"),  a  bridge 
as  narrow  as  the  edge  of  a  razor,  supposed  by  the  Moham- 
medans to  extend  from  this  world  over  hell  to  paradise, 

Al'sop  (Charles  Riciiard),  born  in  LS02,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  ]S21,  became  a  lawyer  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  was 
mayor  of  that  city  (1S4:J-4G),  and  Sfatc  senator  in  1855, 
besides  holding  other  responsible  positions.  Died  Mar.  5, 
1S65. 

Alsop  (RicnARn).  born  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  23, 
1701,  was  versed  in  Greek.  Latin,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages. In  conjunction  with  Theodore  Dwight  and  others, 
he  edited  the  "  Echo."  a  satirical  publication,  the  lir:^t  num- 
ber of  which  was  issued  at  Hartford  in  1791.  He  published 
a  "Monody  on  the  Death  of  AVashington  "  (ISOO).  and 
translated  from  the  Spanish  Molina's  "  Natural  and  Civil 
History  of  Chili."     Died  Aug.  21,  1815. 

ATstead,  a  post-township  of  Cheshire  co.,  N.  11.,  has 
five  churches,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  edge  tools,  lum- 
ber, etc.     Pop.  1213. 

Al'ston  (John),  celebrated  as  the  introducer  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  printing  books  for  the  blind  with  cm- 
bossed  or  raised  Roman  capital  letters,  was  a  merchant  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  died  in  1840.  lie  was  long  a 
director  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  that  city. 

Alston  (AViLLis),  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  repre- 
sented a  district  of  that  State  in  Congress  from  1S03  to 
1815,  and  from  1825  to  1S31.  lie  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  during  the  war  of  1812-14. 
Died  April  10,  iS37. — Ilis  father,  Willis  Alston,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  1799-IS03. 

Alstrffime'ria,  or  ArstroDmer's  Lily,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  AmaryllidacciC,  natives  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  Several  species  of  this  genus  have  beautiful  llowcrs, 
and  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  tubers  of  the  Ahtroe- 
mcria Salxilla  arc  cultivated  for  food  in  the  West  Indies. 

Al'stromer,  or  Alstrccmer  (KLAunus  or  Klas).  a 
Swedish  naturalist,  was  born  at  Alingsds  Aug.  9. 173G.  IIo 
was  a  pupil  of  Linna?us,  who  named  in  his  honor  a  genus 
of  jilants.  Alstroemeria.  He  travelled  in  Spain  and  other 
countries,  and  published  a  *'  Discour.sc  on  the  Breeding  of 
Fine-woolled  Sheep"  (1770).     Died  Mar.  5,  1796. 

Alt,  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  the  high  notes  of  the 
scale. 

Alt,  or  Al'ten,  a  German  word  signifying  *'  old,"  forms 
the  jircfix  of  numerous  names  in  Central  Europe,  as  "Alt- 
Ofen"  (-Old  Ofen"). 

Altai',  or  Al'ta  Yeen  Ooo'la  {i.e.  "the  golden 
mountain  "),  the  name  of  a  system  or  range  of  mountains 
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of  Central  Asia,  near  the  S.  border  of  Siberia.  They  extend 
from  the  sources  of  the  Irtish  to  Lake  Baikal.  One  range, 
called  the  Little  Altai,  forms  the  boundary  between  Siberia 
and  Chinese  Tartary.  According  to  some  authorities,  the 
Altai  proper  extends  from  84°  to  lOO*'  E.  Ion.,  and  lies  be- 
tween 48°  and  54°  N.  lat.  The  Obi  and  other  largo  rivers 
rise  in  tho  Altai  Muuutains.  and  flow  northward.  On  the 
west  the  range  turmiuatcs  in  the  Katounsk  or  Katoonya 
mountains,  a  small  isolated  group,  in  which  Mount  Bie- 
lookha  or  lieluka  rises  to  the  height  of  11,0G3  feet.  Their 
flanks  ill  many  places  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests 
of  cedar.  A  large  portion  of  this  system  of  mountains  ia 
covL-rcd  with  perpetual  snow.  Rich  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  have  been  opened  in  them.  Porphyry  and  sev- 
eral kinds  of  precious  stones  are  also  found. 

Altamaha'9  a  river  of  Georgia,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Ocunee  and  Ocmulgee  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Flowing  south-eastward  through  sandy  plains,  it  enters  the 
Atlimtic  12  miles  below  Darieu,  after  a  course  of  about  140 
miles.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  thirty  tons. 

Al'tamont,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany  co,,  Md. 
Pop.  \V.V.\. 

Altamont^  a  post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  Tenn.,  about 
120  miles  S.  W.  of  Knoxville. 

Altamu'ra,  a  handsome  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Bari.  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  33  miles 
S.  W.  of  Bari.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  has  a  lino 
cathedral.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  university.  Hero 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lupatia,     Pop.  in  ISGl,  17,198. 

Al'tar  [Lat.  altn're],  a  table  or  elevated  place  on  which 
the  ancient  Jews  and  pagans  oflfered  sacrifices.  The  first 
altar  mentioned  in  history  was  built  by  Noah  immediately 
after  the  Flood.  Altars  were  sometimes  erected  as  me- 
morials of  some  great  event  by  the  religious  personages 
of  sacred  history.  Tho  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
a  great  number  of  altars,  each  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
some  particular  deity.  They  were  constructed  of  different 
materials  and  in  various  forms.  Tho  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  j)art  of  the  furniture  of  Christian  churches.  The  altar 
of  Kpiscopalian  churches  is  the  communion-table.  In  tho 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  {lo49),  the  word  altar  was  re- 
tained in  tho  communion  service,  but  '*  table"  was  substi- 
tuted a  few  years  later  for  the  word  altar.  The  Lutheran 
Church  retains  the  altar. 

Alt'dorf)  or  Al'torf,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  tho  river 
Schwarzbaeh.  13  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Nuremberg,  had  a  uni- 
versity from  1023  to  180'J.     Pop.  in  iSJi?,  3317. 

Altdorf  (.Switzerland).     See  Altorf. 

Alt'dorfer  (Albrecht).  an  eminent  German  painter 
ancl  engraver,  a  pupil  of  Albert  Diircr,  born  at  Altdorf,  in 
Bavaria,  in  1488.  He  is  called  by  tho  French  *'  Le  Petit 
Albert"  (in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  the  great  Albert  Diircr). 
His  works  are  characterized  by  a  romantic  spirit.  A 
painting  of  the  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius  is  called 
his  masterpiece.  He  left  many  engravings  on  copper  and 
on  wood.     Died  in  1538. 

Alte'a,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  tho  province  of 
Alicante,  on  the  Mediterranean,  38  miles  N.  E.  of  Alicante. 
Pop.  :)1'.I3. 

Artena^  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  on  the 
Lenne,  IS  tailes  S.  K.  of  Dortmund.  It  has  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel.     Pop.  in  1S71.  7122. 

Altenbiirg,  Saxe,  German  duchy  of.     See  Saxe-Al- 

TESiuur,. 

Arteiil>ur^9  a  walled  (own  of  Germany,  capital  of  Saxe- 

Alteuburg,  is  24  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Lcijisic.  It  is  the 
scat  of  the  higher  courts,  and  contains  seven  churches,  one 
theatre,  and  several  hospitals.  Linen  goods,  brandy,  por- 
celain, and  optical  instruments  are  made  here.  Pop.  in 
1871.  IIUIOG. 

Altenes'sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Rhine  province, 
has  .-^umi!  irun-wurks.     Pop.  in  1871,  ID.dlHI. 

Al^tciigaard',  a  seaport-town  of  Norway,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Einniark,  on  the  Alton,  at  tho  head  of  a 
fiord.  53  miles  S.  S.  \V.  tA'  Hammerfest.  It  is  often  visited 
by  Iiussian  vessels. 

Artcn-Oet'ting,  or  Alt'ottin^^  a  small  town  of 
Bavaria,  near  the  river  Inn,  42  miles  S.  W.  uf  Passau.  It 
is  visited  by  great  numbers  of  Roman  Cathidic  pilgrims, 
who  arc  attraetod  tbitlier  by  an  image  of  the  A'irgin  Mary, 
called  the  "  Black  Virgin."  Several  German  emperors 
held  tlieir  court  hero  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Pop.  iu  1867, 
2408. 

Al'tenstcin,  a  castle  in  Snxe-Meiningen,  Germany, 
near  the  watering-place  Liebenstein.  Near  tliis  castle  is 
tho  beech  tree  where  Luther  was  captured  and  taken  to  the 
AVartburg  on  May  4,  1621. 


Alt'enstein,  von  (Karl),  Baron,  a  Prussian  minister 
of  state,  born  at  Anspach  Oct.  7,  177".  In  1815,  he  ren- 
dered important  services  to  Germany  by  the  recovery  of 
works  of  art  and  literature  which  the  French  had  removed 
to  Paris.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction 
and  worship  in  1817,  and  held  that  oflice  for  many  yeara. 
Died  May  14,  1840. 

Arteratives  [from  the  Lat.  al'terOf  altera'txim,  to 
"change  "J,  a  term  applied  to  medicines  which  are  often 
irritant  or  poisonous  in  full  doses,  but  which  almost  im- 
perceptibly alter  disordered  secretions,  acting  specially  on 
certain  glands,  or  upon  absorption  in  general,  when  given 
repeatedly  in  small  doses.  Thus,  mercury  is  an  irritant 
capable  of  producing  salivation  and  other  distressing 
symptoms;  but  if  small  doses  are  given  at  intervals,  they 
produce  alteration  in  disordered  actions,  which  may  result 
in  an  improvement  in  the  nutrient  functions,  and  they  may 
effect  these  changes  without  otherwise  affecting  the  consti- 
tution or  inducing  salivation.  So  iodine,  also  an  irritant 
in  large  doses,  and  poisonous  in  some  forms,  is  most  useful, 
when  given  in  proper  doses,  in  correcting  a  scrofulous  con- 
dition, promoting  the  absorption  of  tumors,  etc.  Prepara- 
tions of  arsenic  are  powerful  alteratives  in  some  cases  of 
skin-disease.  So  also  arc  the  decoctions  of  certain  plants, 
which,  taken  in  large  quantities  of  water,  oj)erate  partly 
by  their  solvent  properties,  and  partly  by  their  stimulant 
effect  on  the  organs  of  the  body.  Properly  speaking,  any 
medicine  is  an  alterative  which,  when  given  either  in  large 
or  small  quantities,  has  the  power  of  gradually  correcting 
or  modifying  a  diseased  condition.  The  term  "alterative" 
is  less  used  than  formerly,  and  physicians  differ  as  to  the 
propriety  of  using  drugs  of  this  class. 

Al'ter  E'go  ("  my  other  self"),  a  term  used  in  the  for- 
mer kingdom  of  Naples  to  signify  the  king's  deputy,  who 
was  authorized  to  perform  the  functions  of  royalty  during 
the  compulsory  absence  of  the  king. 

Alter'nate  [Lat.  (fltrnia'tn»,  from  aher'no,  alterna'turn, 
to  "interchange"]  Generation^  in  biology,  is  that  mod- 
ification of  generation  iu  which  the  young  do  not  resemble 
the  parent,  but  the  grandparent,  or  even  some  more  remote 
ancestor,  so  that  the  successive  series  of  individuals  seem 
to  represent  two  or  more  different  species  alternately  re- 
produced. The  salpa,  a  floating  gelatinous  molluscoid  ani- 
mal, is  an  example;  it  may  be  found  as  a  solitary  individ- 
ual, pregnant  with  numerous  minute  salpfe  of  a  more  sim- 
ple structure,  which  continue  after  birth  to  be  united 
together  in  the  form  of  a  long  chain  floating  on  the  sea. 
In  each  individual  of  this  chain  there  is  generally  devel- 
oped an  egg  from  which  is  hatched  a  solitary  salpa,  of  the 
form  and  organization  of  its  grandparent  (i.  e.  the  ])areut 
of  the  chain  of  aggregate  salpa)) ;  thus  the  species  is  rep- 
resented by  an  alternation  of  simple  and  aggregate  salpge. 
(See  Parthenogenesis  and  Cestoid  AVorms.) 

Althse'a  [Gr.  a\eaia.  from  aAflw,  to  "heal"],  a  genus  of 
i  plants  of  the  natural  order  Malvacefe,  natives  of  Europe 
and  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  It  includes  the  hollyhock 
(Althie'a  ro'sca)  and  marshmallow  {AlthiE'a  ojfficina'iiB), 
which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent  or  emollient. 
Althaea,  or  shrubljy  althaea,  is  also  a  common  name  of  tho 
Ilihiti'cus  S't/ri'aciis. 

Althen  (Euan  or  Jean),  a  Persian  who  gained  distinc- 
tion by  introducing  Turkey  madder  into  France,  born  in 
1711,  taken  captive  by  tho  Arabs  in  his  youth,  and  sold 
as  a  slave  in  Smyrna,  whence  he  escaped  to  France  with 
seeds  of  madder,  \7Ci\.  He  made  successful  experiments  in 
the  cultivation  of  that  plant,  which  was  afterwards  exten- 
sively cultivated  and  became  very  profitable.    Died  in  1774. 

Althorp,  Lord.     See  Spencer. 

Altin'  Nor,  or  Altyn'  Nor  {i.e.  "sea  of  gold"),  or 
Teletskoi,  a  lake  of  Siberia,  in  the  S.  part,  is  about  ;^20 
miles  S.  of  Tomsk,  and  is  traversed  by  one  of  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Obi.  It  is  about  48  miles  long  and  8  miles 
in  avciragc  width. 

Altitude  [Lat.  altitu'do,  from  aVtusy  "high"],  a  sci- 
cntifio  synonym  for  height.  In  astronomy,  it  signifies  the 
height  of  a  star  or  other  body  above  the  horizon — that  is, 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  a  celestial  body.  This  altitude 
is  expressed  in  degrees,  the  greatest  possible  altitude  being 
90  degrees.  It  is  measured  in  observatories  by  means  of 
a  telescope  attached  to  a  graduated  circle,  which  is  fixed 
vertically.  The  altitude  of  a  triangle  is  measured  by  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  perjiendieular  to  (lie 
base;  that  of  a  cone  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  tho 
vertex  perpendicular  to  tlie  plane  of  the  base. 

Alfmiihl,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  rises  near  the  village  of 
Hornau,  tiows  S.  E.  and  E.  and  enters  the  Danube  at  Kel- 
heim,  after  a  course  of  100  miles.  The  Ludwigs  Canal 
connects  this  river  with  the  Regnit?..  and  opens  communi- 
oation  between  the  Danube  and  tho  Rhino. 
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Al'tOy  a  township  of  Lee  cc,  111.     Pop.  832. 

Alto,  a  township  of  Fond  du  Lao  cc,  Wis.    Pop.  144S. 

Al'to,  in  music,  the  counter-tenor  part,  or  that  imme- 
diately below  the  treble:  the  deepest  and  lowest  kind  of 
musical  voice  in  females  and  boys, 

Altomiiii'ster,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Northern 
Bavaria,  hn^  a  nunnery  which  wa«  toun<li'd  by  the  Scotch- 
man Saint  Alto  in  the  eighth  century.     Pop.  about  1000. 

Al'ton^a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Madison  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Mi;isii^!'ippi  River,  21  miles  above  St.  Louis  and  3 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  stands  on  a 
high  limestone  bluff.  It  is  connected  with  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  and  its  trade  is  facili- 
tated by  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Terrc  Haute  R.  R.  The 
city  has  important  manufactures.  Large  quantities  of 
grain,  hay.  fruit,  stone,  and  lime  are  shipped  here.  It  has 
two  national  hanks  and  a  female  seminary.  Alton  con- 
tains  a  large  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  ten  churches. 
Ono  daily  and  two  weekly  papers  arc  issued  here.  It  has 
an  excellent  system  of  public  schools,  has  a  large  number 
of  factories,  foundries,  glassworks,  etc.,  and  is  connected 
by  horso  railroad  with  Upper  Alton,  2  miles  distant. 
Upper  Alton  is  the  seat  of  Shurtleff  College.  Pop,  SG(i5. 
L.  A.  Parks  A  Co.,  Pibs.  ".\lton  Teleguaph." 

Altoily  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.     P.  500. 

Alton,  a  township  of  Waseca  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  420. 

Alton,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Oregon  co.,  Mo., 
about  laO  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis.     Pop.  76. 

Alton,  a  post-township  of  Pelknap  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the 
Dover  and  Winnipiseogec  R.  R.  It  has  a  savings  bank  and 
some  manufactures.     Pop.  170S. 

AUtona,  the  most  populous  and  important  city  of  the 
Prussiun  province  of  Sleswick-IIulstcin,  is  on  the  right 
biink  of  the  Elbe,  one  or  two  miles  below  Hamburg.  It  is 
connected  by  railroad  with  Kiel,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  by  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe.  JIany  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Hamburg  reside  in  Altona,  which  contains  an 
observatory,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  of  12,000  vol- 
umes or  more.  Here  are  important  manufactures  of  to- 
bacco, soap,  chemicals,  leather,  ropes,  etc.  Altona  is  a 
free  port,  accessible  to  large  vessels.  In  1S69,  1185  ocean 
vessels  entered  the  port.     Pop.  in  1871,  74,131.        \ 

Alto'na,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co..  111.     Pop.  902. 

Altona*  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co,,  N.  Y.    P.  2759. 

Alton  Bay?  ^'-  H.,  on  Lake  Winnipiseogec,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Dover  and  Winnipiseogec  R.  R.,  96  miles 
from  lioston.  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  It  is  connected 
by  steamer  with  Centre  Harbor. 

Alton-Shee,  d'  (EnwoxD),  Cohte,  a  French  demo- 
crat, tiorn  in  ISIO.  He  promoted  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
184S,  niter  which  he  acted  with  the  socialists  and  radical 
reformers. 

Altoo'na,  a  growing  city  in  Blair  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  237  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  and 
117  E.  of  Pittsburg,  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  which  the  railroad  here  crosses.  It  contains 
fifteen  churches,  one  national  bank,  one  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers :  the  principal  offices  nnd  extensive  ma- 
chine-shops of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R..  in  which  locomo- 
tives and  cars  are  manufactured,  and  in  which  over  2000  men 
are  employed ;  large  individual  car-works,  several  extensive 
planing-mills,  one  large  rolling-mill,  partly  in  the  city; 
extensive  water-works,  costing  over  $300,000;  mechanics' 
library,  containing  about  3000  volumes.    Pop.  10,610. 

E.  B.  McCrtm,  Ed.  *'Altoona  Tribixe." 

Alt'orf,  or  Alt'dorf,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  eantftn  of  Tri.  is  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Grunberg.  Here 
is  an  (dd  tower  which  is  said  to  mark  the  place  where 
William  Tell  shot  the  apple  off  his  son's  head.  Pop.  in 
1S70.  2724. 

Al'to-Rilie'vo  (»'.  e.  "high  relief"),  a  term  used  in 
sculpture  to  designate  the  mode  of  representing  objects  by 
figures  which  stand  completely  out  from  the  ground,  being 
attached  to  it  only  in  a  few  places,  and  in  others  worked 
almost  entirely  round  like  single  statues.  This  branch  of 
art  was  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  by  Phidias  in 
the  metopir  of  the  Parthenon,  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Figures  which  have  only  a  slight  projection  from 
the  ground  are  said  to  be  in  basso-rilicvo  (or  bas-relief). 

Altran'stildt,  a  town  of  Saxony,  at  which  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  concluded  a  treaty  with  Augustus,  elector 
of  Saxony,  in  1706.  A  treaty  was  also  signed  here  in  1714 
between  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany  and  Louis 
XIV.  of  France. 

Artrin^ham,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Cheshire, 
is  on  the  Cheshire  Midland  R.  R.  and  on  Bowdcn  Downs, 


8  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Manchester.  It  is  a  very  neat 
town,  and  has  some  cotton  factories.  It  is  a  resort  for  in- 
valids, because  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air.     Pop.  664S. 

Alt'stiit'tcn,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
St.  (Jail,  S  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Gall.     Pop.  in  1870,  7575. 

Altu'^ras,  a  county  in  the  S.  jiart  of  Idaho,  borders  on 
Nevada  and  Utah.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lewis  or  Snake 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Malade  River.  The  surface 
is  generally  mountainous.  *Told  and  silver  are  found  in 
this  county  in  quartz  rocks.  The  silver  ore  is  particularly 
rich.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  produced.  Capital^ 
Rocky  Bar.     Pop.  6S9. 

Alturas,  a  village  of  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erio 
R.  R.,  28  miles  from  New  York.  It  has  a  pultlic  park  of 
twelve  acres,  and  is  the  seat  of  Alturas  Home  Institute, 
an  industrial  school  for  young  women. 

Alt'wasser,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Silesia.  It  has  iron-foundries,  coal-mines, 
and  porcelain-factories.     Poj).  in  1871,  6085. 

Al'udels  (pUi.),  [a  word  of  Arabic  origin],  pear-shaped 
glass  or  earthen  vessels  used  as  receivers  in  the  distillation 
of  certain  substances,  especially  mercury  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  They  are  generally  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chain 
on  an  inclined  surface. 

ATam  [Lat.  a^i'mr/i]-  Common  alum  is  a  double  salt 
of  great  importance,  the  chemical  name  of  which  is  "  sul- 
phate of  alu:nina  and  potash."  It  occurs  in  colorless 
octahedral  crystals,  having  a  sweet  astringent  taste.  It  is 
a  powerful  styptic,  and  is  applied  sometimes  as  a  mild 
caustic.  Its  formula  is  KOSU3  -r  AI2O33SO3  -f-  24HO  (or, 
by  the  new  notation,  K2AI-jlS04.24H20).  Alum  is  large- 
ly manufactured,  and  is  much  used  in  preparing  skins,  as 
a  mordant  in  calico-printing,  and  in  glazing  paper,  and 
occasionally  for  the  ailuUeration  of  bread. 

Ammonia  alum,  (NH4)2Al24S04.24H20,  containing  am- 
monium in  place  of  potassium,  has  of  late  largely  replaced 
potash  alum  in  the  arts,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  the  am- 
monic  sulphate  prepared  from  gas  liquor.  The  term 
alum  is  now  ap|>lied  to  a  class  of  isomorphous  double  sul- 
phates containing  a  monad  sulphate,  a  trivalent  sulphate, 
and  24  molecules  of  water.  The  monad  metals  whieh  arc 
known  to  form  alums  are  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  cx- 
sium,  rubidium,  thallium,  and  silver,  and  also  ammonium, 
etc. ;  the  trivalent  metals  aluminium,  iron,  chromium,  man- 
ganese. Next  to  the  alums  above  mentioned,  the  most 
common  is  potassic-chrome  alum.  K2Cr4S0424H20.  Am- 
monio-fcrrie  alum  is  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Al'um  Bngh,  a  fort  in  Oudc,  about  4  miles  from 
Lucknow.  was  originally  a  palace  surrounded  by  a  fine 
garden  and  a  park.  During  the  mutiny  of  1S57  it  wns 
used  as  a  fort  by  the  Sepoys,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  British  under  Outram  and  Havelock.  It  was  after- 
wards defended  with  success  by  Sir  James  Outram  and  a 
garrison  of  .'i500  men  against  the  Sepoys. 

Alu^'mina,  the  oxide  of  aluminium,  is  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  earths,  and  is  the  ])rincipal  constituent  of 
clay.  In  II'U  pounds  of  alumina  there  are  52.94  of  alumin- 
ium and  47.06  of  o.xygcn.  Its  symbol  is  Al-jCh.  In  its 
common  state  this  earth  is  a  soft  white  powder,  without 
taste,  and  in  the  crystalline  form  it  occurs  as  sap])hire  and 
ruby,  two  of  the  hardest  and  most  valuable  of  the  precious 
stones.  An  impure  alumina,  which  is  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Asia  Minor,  and  Chester, 
Mass.,  is  the  emery  used  as  a  polishiug-powdcr  for  glass 
and  metals,  on  account  of  its  hardness.  The  clay  of  arable 
land  is  mostly  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  felspar, 
whieh  is  acompound  of  alumina,  potash,  and  silica.  Alumina 
has  two  properties  which  render  it  of  great  importance 
in  the  useful  arts:  one  is  that  its  silicate  forms  with  water 
a  plastic  material  adapted  for  pottery;  the  other  is  its 
strong  affinity  for  coloring  and  extractive  matter,  by  which 
it  is  useful  as'  a  mordant  in  printing  calico  and  in  dyeing. 

Alumin'inm,  or  Alu'minnm,  a  white  mttal  which 
is  the  base  of  alumina,  was  discovered  by  WuhU-r  in  1828. 
Its  symbol  is  Al ;  its  equivalent  is  13.7  (by  the  new  nota- 
tion, 27.4).  Aluminium  is  ductile,  tenacious,  and  very  mal- 
leable, and  remarkable  for  its  sonorousness  and  levity.  The 
specific  gravity  of  aluminium  when  fused  is  only  2.56,  hut 
when  it  has  been  hammered  or  rolled  it  is  2.67.  As  this 
metal  is  not  found  in  nature  in  a  separate  or  metallic  state, 
it  was  formerly  very  rare,  and  cost  as  much  as  gold,  but  the 
price  has  been  reduced  to  ten  dollars  a  pound  or  less.  It 
is  now  obtained  from  a  mineral  called  cryolite,  whieh  is  a 
double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  and  is  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  Greenland.  AVhen  this  cryolite  is 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  soda  and  heated,  the  metal  is 
readily  separated.  It  is  also  obtained  from  bauxite,  a  min- 
eral found  near  Les  Baux,  Provence,  in  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rhone.     It  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to  air 
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and  moisture,  and  is  not  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. Fu.'ied  with  co}>|icr,  it  forms  useful  alloys  resembling 
fine  brii.^s,  though  uiuch  mure  beautiful,  and  specially 
adapted  for  guu-metal.  An  alloy  with  silver  is  also  much 
used. 

Alum'nus,  plu.  Alumni  (fern.  ^ing.  Alum'na,  plu. 
Alumiit'C),  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "foster-child/'  is 
applieil  in  modern  times  to  the  graduates  of  a  university 
or  college,  in  order  to  express  the  relation  between  them 
and  their  Alma  Mater  (which  see).  In  Germany  there 
were  recently  institutions  called  (tlntnnat,  founded  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  poor  boys,  termed  alumni. 

Alum  Ridge,  a  township  of  Floyd  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1035. 

Alum  Rooty  a  name  of  two  species  of  plants,  natives 
of  the  I'.  S.,  the  iicrnnhtm  mitcuhi'tnin  ami  the  Htuchc' r<t 
Amcriva'na.  Their  roots  arc  astringent,  and  are  used  in 
mediciue. 

Alum  Shale^  Alum  Slate,  or  Alum  Schist,  con- 
sists of  cliiy,  combined  with  much  iron  pyrites  and  some 
bituminous  or  carbonaceous  matter.  From  it  the  alum  of 
commerce  is  ol>taiued  by  a  double  decomposition,  induced 
by  burning  the  alum  schist  slowly  until  its  condition  is 
sufliciently  changed,  leaching,  and  then  adding  sulphate  of 
potash  or  ammonia  to  the  solution, 

Al'unite,  or  Alum-stone,  a  mineral  found  in  various 
localities,  which  was  formerly  largely  used  for  the  prcjjara- 
tiun  of  Kiiman  alum.  It  is  a  basic  sulphate  of  aluminium 
and  putassium,  K2Al6lS04.()ll20. 

Alu'nogen,  a  mineral  which  has  the  composition  of  a 
simple  sul[)hato  of  aluminium,  AI2.3SO4.I8H2O, 

Alu'ta,  called  also  Alt,  a  rnpid  river  of  Transylvania, 
rises  In  the  Carpathian  Miuintains,  flows  southward  through 
AVallachia,  and  enters  the  Danube  at  Nicopolis.  Length, 
341  miles. 

Al'va,  or  Al'ba  (Fkrnando  Alvarez  he  Toledo), 
DiKK  or,  a  celebrated  t^panish  general,  was  born  of  a 
noble  Ciistilian  family  in  150S.  lie  entered  the  army  in 
his  youth,  and  accompanied  Charles  V.  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Turks  in  1630.  In  1547  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  German  Protestants  at  MUhlberg.  In 
1555-50,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Philip  II., 
he  defeated  the  French  and  papal  forces  in  Italy.  As  a 
general  he  was  inclined  to  pursue  a  Fabian  policy.  He 
was  distinguished  for  c<iol  determination  and  remorseless 
cruelty.  In  1507  he  was  sent  by  Philip  II.  to  the  Nether- 
lands with  an  army  of  about  10,(1111)  veterans,  to  suppress 
the  revolt  of  the  Protestants.  He  established  the  "  Council 
of  Bb>od."  beheaded  Count  Egmont  after  a  mockery  of  a 
trial,  and  commenced  a  reign  of  terror  and  sanguinary  per- 
secutions of  persons  suspected  of  heresy.  To  defend  the 
country  against  this  bloody  despotism,  William,  jirinee  of 
Orangf,  raised  an  army  in  15(iH,  but  the  duke  of  Alva 
avoided  a  battle,  an<l  by  delay  compelled  AVilliam  to  retire 
from  the  contest,  because  he  could  not  pay  his  troops. 
Although  Alva  defeated  or  outgeneralled  the  Dutch  pa- 
triots in  war,  he  utterly  failed  to  subdue  or  pacify  them, 
and  he  was  recalled  in  1573.  He  boasted  that  he  hail  put 
to  di-!i(h  IM.OOO  persons  in  the  Netherlands,  besides  those 
killed  in  battle.  In  1580  he  invaded  and  conquered  Por- 
tugal. Died  Jan.  12,  1583.  (See  Prescott,  *'  Philip  II.," 
vol.  ii. ;  Motley,  "History  of  the  Dutch  Republic.") 

Al'va  Planta'tion,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co., 
Mc.     Pup.  400. 

Alvara'do,  a  post-village  of  Washington  township, 
Alameda  en..  Cab,  on  Ahinu-da  Creek,  (1  miles  from  San 
Franrisi'u  Hay.     .Salt  is  here  procured  for  market.    P.  315. 

Alvara'do,  de  (Pedro),  a  Spanish  general  and  adven- 
turer, born  at  Padajos.  went  to  America  in  1518.  He  served 
with  distinction  under  Cortcz  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
and  in  1520  was  selected  by  Cortez  to  command  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  during  the  absence  of  his  chief,  who  marched 
agaiust  Narvaez.  He  conducted  a  successful  expedition 
against  Tehuantcpcc  and  (Juatcmala  in  1523,  and  was  up- 
pointed  governor  of  tiuatemala.  After  a  voyage  to  Sj)ain, 
he  led  an  army  across  the  Andes  into  the  })rovinee  of 
t^uiro,  which  ho  found  alreiidy  dci-upicd  by  Pizarro.  This 
eliicf  induced  Alvarado  In  retire  liy  the  luiyment  of  a  large 
sum  of  uiotu-y.  Alvarado  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  some 
natives  in  15 1 1. 

Al'varez  (Francisco),  a  Portuguese  priest,  born  at 
Coimbra,  went  to  Abyssinia  in  1515  in  company  with  the 
Pt)rtuguese  ambassador,  Duarto  Galvam.  He  passed  nbnut 
six  years  in  that  c<uintry.  which  he  explore<l,  and  returned 
to  Portugal  in  1527.  An  interesting  noeount  ff  liis  tra\els 
was  published  in  1510,  entitled  a  "True  Account  of  the 
Country  of  Prcster  Jidin."     Died  about  1540, 

Alvarez  (Don.Tosi':),an  eminent  Spsinish  sculptor,  born 
at  Pricgo,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  in  1708.   He  gained 


:  a  prize  in  1799,  after  which  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Paris. 
lie  removed  to  Rome,  where  ne  passed  many  years,  and 
was  intimate  with  Canova.  Among  his  works  are  "Or- 
pheus Sleeping,"  "Antilochus  and  Memnon,"  and  "Grupo 
Colosal  do  Zaragoza,"  which  represents  a  scene  in  the 
defence  of  Saragossa.  He  was  appointed  court-sculptor  to 
Ferdinand  VII.     Died  at  Madrid  in  1827. 

Alvarez  (Jcan),  a  Mexican  general,  born  in  1790.  Ho 
was  a  leader  of  the  insurgents  who  took  arms  against 
Santa  Anna  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  drove  him  from 
power  in  Aug.,  1855.  Alvarez  became  president  of  Mex- 
ico in  October,  but  ho  resigned  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  During  the  French  invasion  of  1S63-GG  he  was  tno 
of  the  most  determined  opponents  of  Maximilian  and  his 
party.     Died  in  1803. 

AI'versou  (James  LAwnKNCE).  LL.D.,  born  at  Seneca, 
N.  v.,  in  1810,  graduated  at  AVcsleyan  University  in  1838, 
was  a  successful  teacher  in  the  institutions  at  Elmira,  Caze- 
novia,  and  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  was  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Ccucsee  College  (1849-04).     Died  Sept.  12,  1804. 

AI'vinczy,  or  Al'vinzy,  von  (JosErii),  Baron,  an 
Austrian  general,  burn  in  Transylvania  Feb.  1,  1735.  Ho 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven  Years*  war,  and  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutcnant-field-marshal  in  1789.  In 
the  summer  of  1796  he  took  command  of  an  army  of  about 
55,000  men  sent  to  oppose  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  He  was 
defeated  at  Areola  in  Nov.,  1790,  and  at  RivoH  in  Jan., 
1797,  soon  after  which  ho  was  superseded  in  the  command. 
Died  Sept.  25,  1810. 

Alvi'so,  a  post-township  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.  Pop. 
588, 

Al'vord  (Ben.iamin),  A.  M.,  an  American  officer,  born 
Aug.  18,  1813,  at  Rutland,  Yt.,  graduated  at  West  Point 
1S33,  paymaster-general  U.  S.  A.  Jan.  1.  1872,  and  brig- 
adier-general U.  S.  volunteers  April  15,  1S62.  He  served 
chiefly  at  frontier  posts  1833-54,  in  Florida  war  lf'35-;^7 
and  1841-42,  engaged  at  Camp  Izard,  Olaklikaha,  Thlono- 
tosassa,  and  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  as  assistant  professor  at 
the  Military  Academy  1837-39,  in  Cherokee  nation  1839- 
40,  adjutant  Fourth  Infantry  1840,  in  military  occupa- 
tion of  Texas  1845-40,  in  the  war  with  Mexico  1840-17, 
engaged  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resacade  la  Palma  (brevet  cap- 
tain), Paso  Ovejas,  National  Bridge.  Ccrro  Gortlo  (Aug.  15), 
Las  Animas  (brevet  major),  and  Hunmautla,  and,  upon 
being  transferred  from  the  infantry  to  the  pay  department, 
as  chief  paymaster  of  the  department  of  Oregon  1854-02.  In 
the  civil  war  was  in  command,  as  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, of  the  district  of  Oregon.  Brevet  lieutenant-col- 
onel, colonel,  and  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  Aug.  9, 1805,  for 
faithful  and  meritorious  services.  Since  has  been  paymas- 
ter in  New  York  City  1805-07.  and  chief  paymaster  of  the 
district  of  Omaha  and  Nebraska  1807-72  ;  and  is  now 
paymaster-general  U.  S.  A.,  head-quarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Author  of  a  memoir  on  the  "  Tangencies  of  Circles 
and  of  Spheres,"  1S55,  "The  Interpretation  of  Imaginary 
Roots  in  Questions  of  Maxima  and  Minima,"  ISOO,  and  of 
numerous  essays  and  reviews,  1833-73. 

CtEouge  W.  Cullum. 

Alyat'tes  [Gr.  'AAvam]?],  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  ascend- 
ed the  thr(me  about  018  B.  C,  wns  the  father  of  Croesus. 
During  a  battle  between  him  and  Cyaxarcs  of  Media  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred,  and  made  such  an  impression 
that  they  ceased  fighting  and  nmde  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Some  astronomers  identify  this  eclipse  with  that  of  GIO 
B.  C.     Died  about  560  B.  C. 

Al'zei,  an  old  city  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse,  on  the  Selz,  19  miles  S.  of  Mayence.  It  has  a  rcal- 
schulc.  Alzei  and  the  vicinity  is  the  scene  of  the  events 
of  the  Nibelungcniied.     Pop. 'in  1807,  5102. 

Al'zog  (Johannes  Baptist),  a  German  Catholic  theo- 
logian, born  at  Ohlau,  in  Silesia,  in  1808.  became  in  1853 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Freiburg.  His  "IMan- 
ual  of  Universal  Church  History"  (**  Handbuch  der  Univer- 
salkirchengesohichte,"  1840;  9th ed.  1872)  has  been  translat- 
ed into  tlie  principal  European  languages.  D.  Feb.  28,  1 878. 

Ama«le'us  [It.  Amede'o  or  Amach'o'],  the  name  of 
nine  counts  and  ilukcs  of  Savoy,  the  first  of  whom  was  a 
eon  of  Count  Humbert,  and  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
— Amadefs  Y..  count  of  Savoy,  a  son  of  Count  Thomas  It., 
was  born  in  1249.  He  succeeded  his  unelc  Philip  in  1285, 
increased  his  dominions  by  marriage,  and  was  the  first 
prince  of  Savoy  that  made  any  considerable  figure  in  his- 
tory. Died  in  1323. — Amadeis  YI.,  of  Savoy,  was  born  in 
1334,  and  became  count  in  1343.  He  was  an  able  and 
successful  ruler,  defeated  the  French  in  battle  in  1354.  and 
added  a  jiart  of  Piedmont  to  his  dominions.    Died  in  1383. 

Ainadeus  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1383,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1391.     lie  received  the  title  of  duke  from  the  cmpcrur 
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Sigismnnd  in  141B.  In  1434  he  resigned  his  power  to  his 
son  Louis,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  KipaiUe.  Hav- 
ih"  a  high  reputation  fur  wisJuni.  he  was  chosen  pope  by 
tlie  Couneil  of  Bile  in  MM.  and  took  the  name  of  Felix 
V.  As  Eugenius  IV..  who  had  lieen  deposed  by  that  coun- 
cil, was  stiU  recognized  as  pope  by  a  strong  party,  a  schism 
ensued  in  the  Church.  Felix  V.  resigned  the  papacy  m 
144S,  and  died  in  1461. 

Amade'us  [It.  AmeHe'o  .-  Fr.  ,4mMfV].  king  of  Spain, 
a  ,*()n  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Italy,  was  horn  May 
30.  lS4o.  He  received  the  title  of  duke  of  .\(ista.  and 
miirried.  in  May,  lSli7,  Marie  Victoire  Charlotte,  a  daugh- 
ter of  tiie  prince  dal  I'ozzo  della  Cisterna.  On  the  16th 
of  Nov.,  1.S70,  the  Spanish  Cortes,  by  a  vote  of  191 
against  9S,  elected  him  king  of  Siiain,  the  throne  of  which 
had  been  vacant  for  two  years.  It  had  been  offered  to 
several  foreign  princes,  who  declined.  Amadous  accepted 
it.  and  arrived  at  Madrid  Jan.  2.  1871.  Feb.  11,  187:1,  he 
abdicated  the  throne  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 

Ara'adis  of  Gaul,  or  Am'ndis  de  Gniira,a  cele- 
brated hero  of  romance,  was  called  a  son  of  the  fabulous 
King  I'erion  of  France.  The  story  of  his  adventures,  en- 
titled "Amadis  de  Gaula,"  was  written  by  Vasco  de  Lo- 
beira,  a  Portuguese,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  work, 
■which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  is  com- 
monly admitted  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  romances  of  chiv- 
alry. There  were  other  fictitious  heroes  of  romance,  call- 
ed .Vmadis  of  Greece  and  Amadis  of  Trcbizond. 

Amador',  a  county  of  the  E.  central  part  of  Califor- 
nia. .-Vrea,  about  GOO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Cosumne  Kiver,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Mokclumne.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  This 
county  contains  mines  of  gold  and  copper,  and  quarries  or 
beds  "of  marble.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  wine  are  pro- 
duceil.     Capital,  Jackson.     I'op.  5)582. 

.4mador,  a  post-village  of  .\mador  co.,  Cal.,  on  Ama- 
dor Creek,  6  miles  X.  W.  of  Jackson. 

Amador,  a  township  of  Chisago  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  77. 

Ain'adou  C'ticnuan  tinder"),  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  fungus  called  agarics,  growing  on  oak  and  ash 
trees  in  Europe.  The  hard  amadou  (Pnbjji'urm  iijnia'riun) 
and  the  soft  amadou  {/'oli/p'urus/umeiiOi'rins)  arc  used  for 
tinder,  and  ajiplied  to  wounds  as  styptics.  Some  varieties 
are  prepared  lor  tinder  by  charging  them  with  saltpetre. 

A'mager,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  adjoining  the 
harbor  of  Copenhagen,  is  partly  occupied  by  a  suburb  of 
that  city.  Area,  22  square  miles.  Here  are  gardens  which 
supjily  that  capital  with  vegetables,  and  a  large  chemical 
factory.     Pop.  6500. 

Am'alek,  a  grandson  of  Esau  and  one  of  the  chief- 
tains of  Edom  (lien,  .\xxvi.  12.  16).  A  remnant  of  his 
posterity  existed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv.  43). 

Amal'eUites,  a  nom.adic  and  warlike  people,  occupy- 
ing, at  the  time  of  the  E.xodus.  the  .'^inaitic  peninsula 
and  the  wilderness  between  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Op- 
posing the  march  of  the  Israelites,  they  were  signally  de- 
fe.ateif  at  Rephidim.  Centuries  later,  they  were  severely 
punished  by  Saul,  and  finally  destroyed  by  David. 

Amal'fi,  an  ancient  and  decayed  city  and  seaport  of 
.Southern  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  2.o  miles  S.  E.  of 
Jfajiles.  During  the  several  centuries  of  the  .Middle  .\ges 
it  was  a  great  commercial  emporium  and  the  capital  of  a 
republic.  It  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishop.  Its  situation 
is  rocky  and  very  picturesque.  Amalfi  was  the  birthplace 
of  Ma.saniello  aiid  of  Flavio  (Jioja.  called  the  inventor  of 
the  mariner's  compass.     Pop.  in  1861,  4186. 

Amal'gam  [perhaps  from  the  Gr.  /loAayMa.  a  "poul- 
tice"], a  combination  or  alloy  of  mercury  with  another 
metal.  Some  amalgams  are  definite  chemical  compounds. 
Glass  plates  are  converted  into  mirrors  or  looking-glasses 
1)V  covering  one  surface  with  an  amalgam  of  tin.  Gold 
aiid  silver  are  dissolved  in  mercury,  and  form  amalgams 
which  are  used  in  the  processes  of  gilding  and  plating 
various  objects. 

Amalgama'tion,  the  act  or  process  of  combining 
mercury  with  another  metal,  applied  especially  to  the  pro- 
cess of  separating  gold  and  silver  from  the  quartz  rock 
in  which  they  are  found  imbedded.  The  quartz  is  first 
crushed,  and  then  shaken  in  a  barrel  or  machine  in  con- 
tact with  mercury,  which  unites  with  and  collects  tlie  small 
particles  of  gold  or  silver.  The  precious  metal  is  after- 
wards easily  separated  from  the  amalgam  by  the  application 
of  heat. 

Ama'lie,  or  Ame'lia  (Anna),  duchess  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar.  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswiek-Wnlfenhiittel. 
was  born  Oct.  24.  17:!tf.  She  was  married  in  17,i6  to  Ern- 
est, duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  who  died  in  1758.  .She  was  a 
generous  patron  of  men  of  genius,  and  attracted  to  her 


court  the  greatest  German  authors,  including  Goethe, 
Wieland,  Schiller,  and  Herder.     She  died  April  10,  1807. 

Amalie  l  Marie  Frikorikk  .\i"GrsTE),  duchess  of  Sax- 
ony, a  sister  ut'  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  was  born  in  1794. 
She  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  performed  with  success, 
among  which  arc  "  The  Marriage  King."  "  The  Coronation 
Day,"  and  "  Falsehood  and  Truth."     Died  Sept.  18,  1870. 

Amalthe'a,  or  Amaltheia  [Gr.  'AnaXOtia],  in  classic 
mythology,  the  name  of  the  nurse  of  Jupiter.  This  nurse 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  goat,  the  horn  of  which,  broken 
off  by  Jupiter,  was  endowed  by  him  with  magical  power,  and 
became  famous  as  the  cornucopia-,  or  the  "  horn  of  plenty." 

Amana,  a  township  of  Iowa  co.,  la.     Pop.  1441. 

Amana  Society  (Homesteau  1*.  0.  and  Station),  Iowa 
CO..  la.,  on  Chicago  Uock  Island  and  P.acific  K.  R..  20  miles 
N.  Vi.  of  Iowa  City,  is  a  largo  religious  co-operative  Ger- 
man colony,  owning  about  28,800  acres  and  producing  large 
crops  of  grain,  fruit,  etc.  It  has  7  villages,  a  printing-office, 
fine  public  schools,  2  large  woollen  and  2  flour  mills,  sev- 
eral starch-factories,  etc.     Pop.  in  1875,  1624. 

Amau'da,  a  township  of  .\llen  co.,  0.     Pop.  1376. 

.\manda,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Fairfield  co., 
0..  1;10  miles  from  Cincinnati.     Pop.  of  township,  1647. 

Amanda,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  1469. 

Amani'ta  [tJr.  iiiaylTai],  a  genus  of  fungi  nearly  al- 
lied to  Annr' ifiti,  from  which  is  derived  a  poisonous  |irin- 
ciple  called  <iiiiii}illiiie.  The  Amntii'la  miiHca'rki,  a  native 
of  Europe,  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  used  to  kill  flies. 

Amapa'la,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Honduras,  is  situated 
on  Tigre,  the  most  important  island  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseca, 
which  contains  a  number  of  excellent  harbors.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  arc  tobacco,  hides,  precious  woods,  and 
indigo.     Pop.  about  1000. 

Amar(J.  P.).  a  French  Jacobin  notorious  for  his  cruelty, 
was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1750.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Convention  in  1792,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  in  Oct.,  1793,  presented  to  the  Convention  a  report 
which  condemned  to  death  twenty-two  Girondists.  He 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Thcrmi- 
dor.  1791.     Died  iu  Paris  in  1816. 

Am'aranth  [Lat.  amnrai/lhitfi  :  <!r.  o/iapaiTO?,  t.  f. 
"unwithering."  from  o,  priv..  and  ^apa.Vu.  to  "wither"],  a 
flower  which  docs  not  wither  or  fade:  also  the  jioetical 
name  of  an  imaginary  flower,  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
immortality;  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  .Amarantha- 
ceie.  has  in  some  species  richly  colored  flowers,  that  arc 
scarious.  persistent,  and  not  liable  to  wither.  The  Amn- 
raii'lhua  «<iirf«'(ii8  ("  prince's  feather"),  "love-lies-bleed- 
ing," and  other  exotic  species  are  cultivated  in  the 
gaT-dens  of  the  U.  S.  Several  other  unsightly  species  are 
naturalized  as  weeds. 

Amarantha'cere  [from  Amnrau'thvs  or  Amaran'tuitj 
one  of  the  genera],  a  natural  order  of  plants  comprising 
about  300  species,  which  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical 
countries.  They  arc  herbaceous  or  fruticosc,  with  siui]do 
leaves,  and  dry  persistent  flowers  in  heads  or  spikes.  This 
ortler  includes,  itesides  the  genus  Amaratithni,  the  (rimi- 
phrena  ijluhnan  (globe  amaranth),  the  purple  flowers  of 
which  retain  their  beauty  for  several  years. 

Am'arapoo'ra,  or  Ummcrapoora,  a  fortified  city 
of  Burmah,  on  the  Irrawadi  River,  about  8  miles  X.  E.  of 
Ava.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Burmah,  and  had  a 
population  of  about  170.000,  but  after  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  in  1819  it  rapidly  declined.  The  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  bamboo.  Pop.  in  1870,  estimated  at 
90.000. 

Am'ara-Sing'ha,  or  -Sin'ha,  an  eminent  Hindoo 
poet  and  grammarian,  of  unknown  period,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  lived  about  51)  B.  C.  He  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  BuddhisLs,  and  wrote  works  which  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  Brahmans,  except  his  "Amara  Kosha,"  which  is  a 
vocabulary  of  about  10,000  Sanscrit  words. 

Ama'ri  (Michele).  an  Italian  historian,  bom  at  Paler- 
mo in  1806.  His  chief  work  is  "  The  War  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers"  (2  vols.,  1842).  which  was  very  popular,  but  was 
proscribed  by  the  government.  He  escaped  to  France,  and 
acted  a  jirominent  part  in  the  revolution  of  Sicily  in  1848. 
After  (he  defeat  of  the  Italian  patriots  in  1849  he  became 
a  resident  of  Paris.  During  the  dictatorship  of  Garibaldi, 
in  1859,  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  subsequently 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Italian  senate,  and  iu  1863 
ministerofpuldic  instruction.  Hcresigned  in  1864.  Among 
his  other  works  are  a"Uisti>ry  of  the  Mussulmans  of 
Sicily"  (1853-72,  3  vols.),  and  "I  Diplomi  Arabi  del  Ar- 
chive Fiorentino"  (1863). 

AmaryHida'ceae  (so  called  from  AmaryVUa,  one  of  its 
genera),  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous  plants, 
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which  generally  have  beautiful  flowers  and  bulbous  roots. 
The  species  oi"  this  order  are  very  numerous,  and  must 
abundant  in  tropical  regions,  especially  near  the  Cape  of 
(iood  Hope.  It  comprises  the  Amai-ijUia,  tho  Narcinnnn, 
the  Foiirri-oi/ft,  the  Nerine,  the  Cohta-ijia,  the  Afjave,  Suuw- 
drup,  etc.     The  U.  S.  have  several  genera. 

Amaryl'lis  (gen.  Amaryl'lidis),  a  genus  of  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  of  the  natural  order  Amaryllidaeejc.  They 
have  beautiful  flowers,  with  six  stamens.  The  Amaryl'tia 
J'ormonis'bima  and  Ainari/l'lls  amab't'lts  arc  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  much  admired.  The  Atamasco  lily  {Amaryllis 
Atamam-o)  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S. 

Ama'sia^  Amasieh,  or  Amasiyah,  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Yeshil-Irmak,  iioo  miles  E.  of  Constantino- 
ple. It  contains  nearly  4ti00  houses,  many  of  which  are 
of  stone,  a  strong  citadel,  and  a  fine  mosque.  Silk  is  pro- 
duced here  and  is  exported.  Strabo  was  a  native  of  Ama- 
sia,  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontus 
(which  see).    Pop.  between  20,000  and  25,000. 

Ama'siSy  a  famous  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Apries  about  570  B.  C,  was  more  friendly  to  tho  tJrceks 
and  other  foreigners  than  his  predecessors.  Under  his 
reign  Egypt  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.  Ho  built  some 
magnificent  monuments  at  Memphis,  his  capital.  Ho  died 
about  525  B.  C,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Psammen- 
itus. 

Am'athus  [Gr.  'AnafloCs],  an  ancient  city  of  Cypru.s, 
esj)ecially  aililieted  to  tho  worship  of  Venus,  who  was 
hence  called  Amathusia. 

Ama'ti  {ANnitE.v),  an  Italian  who  lived  at  Cremona 
about  Ij.'jO,  made  excellent  violins,  which  are  equal  or  su- 
perior to  any  made  in  the  present  time. — Anto.mo,  a  son 
of  the  ]>reeeding,  was  born  about  15(j5.  He  was  a  cele- 
brated maker  of  violins.  Died  lOiij. — XicoLo,  Anto.mo 
(1550-lfi:i5),  and  GKitoMMO,  all  excelled  in  the  art,  but 
Nicold.  junior  (born  Sept.  3,  1596,  died  .\ug.  12,  1084), 
excelled  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  his  violins. 

Amatitlan',  or  Amatitan',  a  town  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  <Juatemala,  lil  miles  ,S.  AV.  of  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala, and  near  the  lake  of  tho  same  name;  lat.  14°  28' 
.SO"  N.,  Ion.  90°  37'  50"  W.  The  houses  arc  made  of 
mud,  and  arc  only  one  story  high.  Weils  of  boiling  hot 
water  occur  in  this  vicinity.  The  chief  business  of  this 
town  is  tho  production  of  cochineal.     Pop.  about  7000. 

Ama'to,  d'  (Giovanni  Anto.vio),  an  Italian  historical 
painter  and  theologian,  called  the  Elder,  was  born  at 
Jyjiplcs  in  1475.  He  painted  religious  suljjects,  and  no 
others,  in  a  style  which  resembled  that  of  Perugino. 
Among  iiis  works  is  a  "Dispute  on  the  Sacrament."  Died 
in  1555. — His  nephew  of  the  same  name,  surnamed  the 
YouNdEit,  born  at  Naples  in  1535,  was  an  able  painter. 
Ho  cxeellcd  in  coloring.     Died  in  1598. 

Ainanro'sis  [Gr. d^aupwo-i?,  from a^aupow,  to  ''darken  "], 
a  term  formerly  much  em])loyed  to  designate  total  or  par- 
tial blindness  dependent  u])on  diseases  of  the  ojUic  nerve, 
cither  at  its  origin,  in  its  course,  or  in  the  retina;  the  last- 
mentioncil  seat  of  the  disease  being  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent. If  the  local  disease  be  temporary  or  functional,  tho 
sight  will  probably  be  regained,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  there  is  no  such  ho[)e.  It  may  arise  from  many 
causes,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  being  the  ex- 
istence of  Bright's  disease;  and  in  cases  resulting  from 
this  cause  there  is  an  organic  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  retina,  readily  discernible  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope. Amaurosis  sometimes  comes  on  at  once,  but  is 
generally  gradual  in  its  attack.  The  treatment  varies  with 
tho  extremely  various  pathological  (conditions.  Active 
treatment  is  seldom  called  for,  and  no  item  in  the  cure  of 
this  disease  is  more  important  than  strict  attention  to  the 
hygienic  condition. 

Amau'ry  (or  Amal'ric)  I.  [Lat  Amalri'ciis].  king  of 
.Tcrusiib-in,  a  son  of  lialdwin  II.,  was  horn  in  1135.  He 
begun  to  reign  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  Baldv/in  III., 
in  1102  or  1103.  In  llliS  he  invaded  Egypt,  from  which 
he  was  soon  forced  to  retreat  by  Saladin,  who  in  turn  in- 
vaded Amaury's  dominions  in  1170.  Dieil  .inly  11,  1173. 
Aiiiaiiry  II.,  sometimes  called  Aitiaiiry  do  Liisi- 

gnail,  I arne  king  of  Cy]irus  as  heir  of  bis  bnilhir  Guy, 

and  took  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  in  1 194.  His  do- 
minions were  occupied  by  the  victorious  Saracens,  so  that 
his  reign  was  only  nominal.     Died  in  1205. 

Amaxichi,  the  capital  of  the  Ionian  island  of  Santa 
Maura  (or  Ijeucadia),  is  on  its  E.  coast.  It  has  a  light- 
liouse,  and  a  harbor  adapteil  for  small  vessels.  It  is  tho 
residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Pop.  about  401)0.  Earth- 
quakes often  occur  here.  Tho  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls 
arc  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Amuzi'ali,  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father  Joash 


about  837  B.  C.  He  waged  war  with  success  against  tho 
Edomites,  and  reigned  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years. 
Ho  was  killed  by  conspirators  in  809  B.  C. 

Am'azon,  Maranon',  or  Orcllana,  a  South  Amer- 
ican river,  ami  tho  largest  ri\er  on  the  globe,  rises  among 
tho  Andes  in  Peru.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
large  head-streams  called  the  Beni,  Apurimac,  Ucayale, 
and  Tunguragua,  which  last  is  the  ino.«t  western  branch, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  Upper  Maranon.  Geographers 
have  not  unanimously  decided  which  of  these  is  the  main 
stream.  The  Apurimac,  tho  most  southern  of  all  the 
branches,  rises  about  lat.  15°  S. 

According  to  the   statements  of    recent  explorers,   this 
river  is  known   under  three  different  names  in  different 
parts  of  its  course ;  from  its  mouth  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Negro   it  is  called  the  Amazon   or  Amazonas ;  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  through  Ecuador,  to  Tabatinga, 
on  the  borders  of  Ecuador,  it  is  known  as  the  Solimoes  or 
Solimocns;  and  from  Tabatinga  to  its  source  in  the  Andes, 
it  is  called  tho  Maranon.     Tho  Amazon,  from  its  junction 
with  the  Napo  in  Ecuador,  has  a  nearly  duo  eastern  course, 
varying   therefrom   not   more   than   two   or  three   degrees 
throughout  its  whole  length  ;   it  is  therefore  almost  wholly 
in  tho  same  latitude,  which  is  not  the  ease  with  any  other 
river  of  large  size  on  the  globe.     It  is  also  entirely  within 
the  tropics,  and  only  about  three  or  four  degrees  from  the 
equator,  but  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  and  sickly  as  might, 
from  this,  be  supposed,  the  average  tcm]ierature  being  84°' 
and  tho  extremes  72°  and  92°.     The  waters  of  the  river| 
owing  to  the  white  clay  which  they  contain,  arc  turbid  and 
of  a  milky  color.     Those,  however,  which  rise  in  the  woody 
plains  have  their  waters  black  or  of  a  dark  amber  color 
and  in  some  cases  of  a  deep  green,  being  dyed  by  the  veg- 
etable matter  found  so  abundantly  along  their  banks.    This 
mighty  stream,  flowing  through  Ecuador  and  the  boundless 
forests  of  Brazil,  and  increased  to  an  immense  volume  by 
the  great  tributaries  that  enter  it  from  the  right  and  from 
the  left,  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under  tho 
equator.     Its  whole  length  is  about  3500  miles,  and  the 
area   of    the    countries    which    it   drains   is   estimated  at 
2,204,000  square  miles  or  more.     It  is  said  to  be  four  miles 
wide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Japura,  more  than  1000  miles 
from  the  sea.     The  navigation  of  the   Upper  Amazon   is 
obstructed  by  cataracts.    One  of  the  most  interesting  facts, 
indeed,  connected  with  the  Amazon,  is  tho  smallness  of  its 
fall;  at  a  distance  of  3000  miles  from  its  mouth  the  eleva- 
tion is  only  210  feet;  the  descent  is  therefore  considerably 
less  than  an  inch  to  the  mile.     According  to  Lieut.  Heru- 
don,  tho  river  and  its  Ucayale  branch  are  navigable  for  a 
distance  of  about  3300  miles  from  the  ocean.     The  Tun^u- 
ragua  is  likewise  navigable  for  many  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ucayale.     Vessels  can  also  pass  from  the  Amazon, 
through  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Casiquiare,  into  the  Ori- 
noco.   It  is  estimated  that  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents  open 
to  the  ocean  10,000  miles  of  interior  navigation  for  large 
vessels.     The  tide  ascends  it  over  400  miles,  and  about  the 
time  of  full  moon  the  great  tidal  wave  which  passes  round 
the  globe  from  E.  to  W.  rushes  into  the  mouth  of  the  river 
with  such  violence  that  it  raises  the  water  nearly  fifteen 
feet  high.     This  wave,  which  is  very  dangerous  to  small 
vessels,  is  called  bore  in  English  and  ;»ra/v>ro  by  the  na- 
tives.    The  river  abounds,  in  some  parts,  in  turtles,  whoso 
eggs  yield  a  valuable  oH.    The  principal  affluents  from  tho 
right  arc  tho  Ucayale.  tho  Yurua,  tho  Purus,  the  Madeira, 
the  Tapajos,  and  the  Tocantins.    Those  that  enter  it  from  the 
left  are  tho  Napo,  the  Putuiuayo,  the  Japura,  and  the  Rio 
Negro.     During  the  rainy  season  tho  Amazon  overflows  its 
banks  and  submerges  a  large  extent  of  country.     It  is  well 
supplied  with  flsh,  and  flows  through  a  region  of  great  fer- 
tility, which  is  densely  covered  with  primeval  and  almost 
impassable  forests,  in  which  jaguars,  panthers,  pumas,  mon- 
keys, tapirs,  and  other  wild  animals  abound.     The  river 
encloses  numerous  large  islands,  besides  that  named  Joan- 
nes or  Mar.ijo,  which  is  150  miles  in  diameter.    This  island 
divides  the  mouth  of  the  river  into  two  channels,  one  of 
which  is  nearly  100  miles  wide.    The  mouth  of  the  Ainnzon 
was  discovered  by  Yanez  Pinjjon  in  1500,  but  the  first  Eu- 
ropean  who    explored    the   river  was    Orellana,   in    1539. 
Among    the  recent  voyages  of  exploration   are  those   of 
Lieutenant  Herndon  in  tho  employ  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, in  ISjO,  of  tho  Brazilian  government  in  I8B2-l!4.  and 
of  Prof.  Agassiz.  who  discovered  1103  new  species  of  fish, 
in  1867.    Since  1867  the  river  has  been  opened  for  trade  to 
all  nations.     The  dense  forest  that  covers  the  whole  valley 
of  the  .Amazon  is  a  remarkable  feature.    (See  Heumion  and 
GinuoN,  "  Exploration  of  the  River  .Vmazon,"  2  vols.,  1853- 
54;  Agassiz,  "A  Journey  in   Brazil."  1807;  and  the  pub- 
lications of  Ortos,    Hautt,  C.  B.  Markiiam.   Wai.i.aie, 
MvERS,  and  Hassaurek.)  A.  J.  Sohem. 

Amazo'lias,  ur  Al'to  Amazo'nas,  a  province  in 
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Northern  Brazil,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Dutch  and  Brit- 
ish txniana  and  Venezuehi,  on  the  E.  by  the  province  of 
Piira.  nn  the  S.  by  Bolivia  and  Matto  Grosso,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 
Area,  about  574r,0U()  square  miles.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
forests,  inhabiteil  by  iudejtendent  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
entire  civilized  population  amounted,  according  to  a  cen- 
sus of  IS(>2,  to  -ill.^.'iy;  aecording  to  an  official  work  pub- 
lished in  1807  ("rEmpiro  du  Bresil"),  to  95,000  free  per- 
sons and  5000  slaves.     Capital,  Barra  do  Rio  Negro. 

AmazonaSf  a  department  of  Peru,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Ecuador,  on  the  E.  by  Lorcto,  on  the  S.  by  Junin. 
and  on  the  W.  by  Caxamarca  and  Libcrtad.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  but,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population,  very 
little  is  done  to  cultivate  it.  Straw  hats  of  a  superior 
qualitj'  arc  made  here  and  exported.  Chief  town,  Chacha- 
poyas.     Pop.  about  38,000. 

Am'azons  [Lat.  Ama'zonea;  Gr.  *Afia^6cey,  perhaps 
meaning  •'  without  breasts;"  they  arc  said  to  have  cut  off 
the  right  breast,  which  interfered  with  their  aim  in  areh- 
cry],  female  warrior-s ;  a  semi-fabulous  nation  of  martial 
women  which  was  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Greek  poets. 
According  to  tradition,  they  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
fought  against  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  uf  Troy,  where  they 
were  commanded  by  their  queen,  Penthesile'a.  Another 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  named  Thalestris,  is  said  to  have 
made  amorous  overtures  to  Alexander  the  Groat.  The 
battles  of  the  Amazons  were  favorite  subjects  with  ancient 
Greek  painters  and  sculptors. 

Ambale'ma,  a  town  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
in  the  state  of  Cundinamarca.  on  the  Magdalcna,  about  50 
miles  W.  of  Bogot.-i.  Excellent  tobacco  is  produced  in  the 
neighborhood.     Pop.  about  9700. 

Ambaria,  a  city  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  North- 
western Provinces.  Pop.  about  22,000.  Here  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  governor-genera!  of  India,  Lord 
Mayo,  and  the  emir  Shore  Ali  of  Afghanistan  in  1869. 

Ambarva'lla  [derived  from  a  Latin  term,  amhi're 
ar'vit,  I.  e.  to  "  go  round  the  fields  "],  applied  to  a  religious 
festival  observed  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  order  to  propitiate  Ceres  and  invoke  her  blessing 
on  the  coming  harvest.  It  was  so  called  from  the  victims 
being  carried  round  the  fields  by  the  priests. 

Ambas'sador,  or  Embassador  [Fr.  ombassadcur; 
It.  (iinhan'int'/rr;  originally,  a  "servant"  or  "minister"], 
a  diplomatic  minister  of  the  highest  order,  sent  by  a  prince 
or  nation  to  the  court  of  another  power  to  manage  special 
affairs  of  state.  lie  is  expected  not  only  to  be  the  agent 
of  his  government,  but  to  represent  the  power  and  dignity 
of  his  sovereign  or  his  country.  By  the  law  of  nations  he 
and  his  suite  are  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges  and  immu- 
nities. They,  as  well  as  other  diplomatic  agents,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  control  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  they  perform  their  duties,  and  are  not  amenable 
to  punishment  for  acts  which  are  only  mala'}irohihitn  {i.e. 
"evils  or  offences  [merely]  prohibited  by  statute"),  and 
not  mala  per  se  {I.  e.  "things  evil  or  criminal  in  them- 
selves"). They  are  usually  exempt  from  direct  taxation, 
and  are  allowed  to  import  goods  without  paying  custom- 
house duties.  The  word  ambassador  is  recognized  as  an 
official  title  of  the  highest  rank  of  diplomatic  service  of 
the  U.  S.  (See  Intkunatiosal  Law  No.  I.,  by  Pkes.  T.  I). 
AVooLSEV,  S.  T,  D.,  LL.D.) 

Ainba'to,atown  of  Ecuador,  65  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Quito, 
has  an  active  trade  in  grain,  sugar,  and  cochineal.  It  was 
destroyed  in  1098  by  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi,  but  was  soon 
rebuilt.     Pop.  estimated  at  13,000. 

Am'ber  [hut.suc'cimnn;  Fr.  amhre;  Gr.  jJAewTpov],  a  fossil 
resin,  usually  of  a  pale-yclIow  color,  sometimes  nearly  trans- 
parent. It  is  found  in  many  jiarts  of  the  world  in  deposits 
of  cretaceous  or  more  recent  age,  and  is  now  known  to  be 
the  resinous  exudation  from  several  species  of  extinct  co- 
niferous trees,  of  which  one,  called  Pinites  aitcchu'/er,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  pi'odueed  the  greater  part.  Over  800  species 
of  insects  have  been  found  preserved  in  amber,  and  leaves 
or  other  fragments  of  1(33  species  of  plants.  Amber  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  ornaments,  and  especially  for  the  mouth- 
pieces of  pipes,  the  consumption  being  greatest  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Turkey,  Persia,  etc.  Fine  pieces  of  it  are  worth 
more  than  their  weight  in  gobl.  The  lai-gcst  mass  known 
is  in  the  Cabinet  at  Berlin  :  its  weight  is  eighteen  pounds, 
and  it  is  valued  at  $311,000.  Most  of  the  amber  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  between 
Konigsberg  and  Memel.  Small  pieces  are  frequentlj'  found 
in  the  green  sand  of  Gay  Head  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  the 
cretaceous  coals  of  the  far  AVest.  Amber  was  highly  prized 
and  much  used  by  the  ancients.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  commerce  among  nations.  It  was  the  special 
object  of  many  of  the  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  it 


was  an  article  of  exchange  long  anterior  to  the  dawn  of 
history,  as  we  know  by  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland. 

Amber  exhales  a  fragrant  odor  when  burned,  and  was 
formerly  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine.  An  acid  obtained 
from  it  (succinic)  is  a  useful  agent  in  chemical  operations. 
AVhcn  rubbed,  amber  becomes  strongly  electro-negative, 
and  the  first  exhibition  of  electric  force  which  received  in- 
telligent attention  was  the  attraction  exerted  on  light  boilies 
by  amber.  This  force,  at  tirst  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
amber  alone,  took  the  name  of  that  substance,  tq\€k7pov, 
from  which  "electricity"  is  derived. 

Ainbcr,  a  post-township  of  Mason  co.,  Mich.     P.  .192. 

Am'berg,  a  walled  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Vils, 
39  miles  E.  of  Nuremberg,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  gymnasium, 
a  normal  school,  ancl  a  large  jiublic  library ;  also  a  royal 
manufactory  of  muskets,  and  several  breweries  ami  potter- 
ies. The  French  Republican  army  under  Jourdan  was  de- 
feated near  tbis  town  by  the  archduke  Charles,  command- 
ing the  Austrians.  in  1790.     Pop.  in  1871,  11,088. 

Am'bergris  [from  the  Vr.  awln-egn's,  i.  c.  *' gray  am- 
ber"], a  peculiar  perfume,  a  gray  substance  found  Hoat- 
ing  on  the  sea  or  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  spermaceti  whale  {Physc'tcr  viacroceph'nlus). 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  morbid  secretitm  of  this  animal. 
When  heated  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  it  emits  a  peculiar  and 
agreeable  odor,  not  easily  described  or  imitated,  and  ex- 
ceedingly diffusive.  It  has  also  the  remarkable  power  of 
increasing  the  odor  of  other  perfumes.  The  price  of  it  is 
about  five  dollars  an  ounce.  It  affords  about  85  per  cent, 
of  a  peculiar  fatty  and  crystalline  substance  called  ambrcin. 
The  specific  gravity  of  ambergris  is  about  0.8. 

Ambergris  (so  called  from  the  ambergris  found  on  its 
shores),  a  barren  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  belonging 
to  Yucatan,  is  30  miles  long  from  N.  E.  to  S.  AV.,  and  3 
miles  wide. 

Ambert,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy- 
de-I)ome,  on  the  river  Bcre.  37  miles  S.  E.  of  Clermont.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  paper  and  silk  ribbons. 
Pop.  in  180G,  7519. 

Ambidex'tcr  [from  the  Lat.  am'bo,  "both,"  and  dcx'- 
tcr,  "right-handed'*],  a  person  who  uses  both  hands  with 
equal  facility.  The  proportion  of  such  persons  in  the  world 
is  small.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  double-dealer, 
and  to  a  juror  who  takes  a  bribe  from  each  party  in  a  law- 
suit. 

Ambi'oriX)  a  famous  Gallic  chief  who  ruled  over  the 
Belgic  tribe  of  Eburones,  and  waged  war  against  Julius 
Cnesar.  By  insidious  measures  and  stratagem  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Roman  generals  Sabinus  and 
Cotta,  whose  army  he  annihilated  in  54  B.  C,  during  the 
absence  of  their  commander.  lie  was  afterwards  signally 
defeated  by  Civsar.    (See  Cesar's  "  Gallic  War,"  book  v.) 

Am'bitus  [from  the  Lat.  am'hin,  ambitum^  to  ''go 
round  "],  a  term  used  l>y  the  ancient  Romans  to  designate 
the  going  about  and  soliciting  votes  by  candidates  for  office. 
The  practice  of  offering  one's  self  as  a  candidate  in  an  open 
and  honorable  way  was  called  on/bttitu  popuia' ris.  An- 
other kind,  which  was  common,  but  disreputable,  consisted 
in  cajolery,  bribery,  etc. 

Ambleteuse,  a  decayed  seaport  of  France,  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  0  miles  N.  of  Boulogne,  and  about  25  miles 
from  the  English  coast.  Here  James  II.  of  England  landed 
after  his  abdication  in  1089,  and  here  Napoleon  I.  erected 
a  granite  culumn  in  honor  of  the  grand  army  in  1805. 

Amblyop'sis  [from  the  C r.  a/ijSAu?,  *' blunt,"  "dulled," 
and  o^is,  "vision"],  the  term  applied  to  a  genus  of  blind 


Amblyopsis  spelseus. 

fish.  One  species  of  this  genus  {Amhhjop'sh  ftj^elas'ns)  is 
found  in  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  The  eyes 
of  this  fish,  though  seemingly  absent,  exist  in  a  rudiment- 
ary state,  enclosed  beneath  the  epidermis.  The  amblyop- 
sis is  quite  small,  the  largest  specimens  averaging  from 
four  and  a  half  to  five  inches  in  length.  The  body  is 
nearly  while,  and  partly  covered  with  scales.  Prof.  Cope, 
describing  the  habits  of  these  fish,  says,  "  They  are  easily 
taken  by  the  hand  or  net  if  perfect  silence  be  preserved, 
for  they  are  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  es- 
ce])t  through  the  sense  of  hearing.  This  sense  is,  however, 
evidently  very  acute,  for  at  any  noise  they  turn  suddenly 
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downward  and  hido  beneath  stones,  etc.  on  the  bottom." 
Their  food  eunsists  in  a  great  part  of  the  erajtish  found  in 
the  cave,  but  they  sometimes  feed  on  other  tisb,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  they  show  remarkable  activity,  tlius  proving 
that  the  tactile  sense  is  well  dcvelojied.  According  to  Prof. 
Cope,  the  amblyopsis  belongs  to  the  order  Haplomi,  its 
nearest  kindred  being  minnows,  pickerels,  and  herrings. 
The  Anibli/opiin  sjjclxus  is  not  coutined  to  this  cave  alone, 
but  has  also  been  found  in  two  or  more  places  north  of  the 
Ohio.  (See  an  interesting  account  of  the  Blind  Fishes  of 
the  Mammoth  Cave  in  the  "American  Naturalist"  for 
Jan.,  1872.) 

Am'bo  [Or.  afj.^ii>v\,  a  reading-desk  or  pulpit  which  was 
common  in  ancient  Christian  churches,  and  is  still  found 
in  Oriental  churches.     The  Gosjjels  and  Epistles  were  read 
from  the  ambo. 
Amboina.     Sec  Ambot.va. 

Amboise  (anc.  Amhnria),  an  old  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  ludre-et-Loire,  on  the  railway  from  Orleans 
to  Tours,  14  miles  by  rail  E.  N.  E.  of  Tours.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  Abd-el-Kader  from 
lS-48-o2.  Here  the  "  Conjuration  d' Amboise,"  a  conspiracy 
of  the  Huguenots  against  the  Guises,  was  formed  in  1500. 
It  has  been  the  residence  of  several  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Pop.  in  LS06,  4188. 

Amboise^  d'  (GEonoEs),  Cardinal,  a  French  states- 
man, lioru  at  Chaumont-sur-Loiro  in  1  IflO.  Ho  bocamo 
archbishop  of  Rouen  in  149;t,  and  a  faithful  adherent  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  on  ascending  the  throne  as  Louis 
XII.  in  1498,  chose  him  for  his  i)rime  minister.  Ho  be- 
came a  cardinal  in  1490.  He  was  an  able  administrator 
and  a  prudent  counsellor.  He  retained  power  until  his 
death,  Mar.  2a,  1510. 

Am'boy,  near  the  centre  of  Lee  co.,  III.,  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and  Rock  Fall  R.  Rs., 
94  miles  almost  due  W.  of  Cliicago.  It  has  one  weekly 
paper,  seven  churches,  a  Hue  ])ublic  hall,  four  free-school 
buildings,  two  flouring-mills,  three  grain  elevators;  the 
Illinois  Central  shops,  employing  over400  hands ;  ts  division 
head-quarters  of  the  Illinois  Central  road  from  Uunleith 
to  Centralia;  was  laid  out  in  1854.  Pop.  2825;  of  Amboy 
township,  1279. 

W.  H.  Haskkll,  Ed.  "Ambov  Jouiinal." 

Amboy,  a  post-township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1100. 

Amboy  (N.  J.).    See  Sourn  Amboy. 

Amboy,  a  township  of  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop,  1431. 

Amboy,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  0.     Pop.  10S9. 

Amboy'na,  or  Amboi'nn  [Malay,  Amhvon'  or  Am- 
fefOf],  the  most  important,  though  not  the  largest,  of  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  situated  E.  of  Booro,  in  lat  3° 
46'  S.,  Ion.  about  128°  E.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  and 
has  an  area  of  282  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, and  granite  rock  occurs  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the 
mountains.  The  staple  production  is  cloves,  the  trade  in 
which  was  once  monopolized  by  the  Dutch.    About  500,000 

Sounds  of  cloves  is  the  average  quantity  annually  produced 
ere.     This  island  belongs  to  the  Dutch.     Pop.  30,000. 

Amboyua,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  government  of 
Amboyna,  is  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  is  de- 
fended by  Fort  Victoria.  It  is  regularly  built,  has  a  pub- 
lic garden  and  a  good  harbor.     Pop.  about  9000. 

Ambra'cia,  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Arta,  was  the  capital  of  Ejiirus  during  tho 
reign  of  King  Pyrrhus,  who  was  killed  272  B.  C. 

Am'briz,  a  small  native  kingdom  on  tho  W.  coast  of 
Africa.  Its  capital  is  Quebranza.  The  port  of  Ambriz, 
about  "0  miles  X.  of  Loando,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Ambriz 
River,  has  considerable  trade. 

Am'bros  {August  Wilhelm),  a  German  composer,  born 
Nov.  17,  1810,  became  in  18G9  professor  <)f  music  in  tho 
University  of  Prague.  Among  his  works  .are  overtures  to 
"Genofcva"  and  "Othello,"  and  a  "  History  of  Music" 
("  Geschiohte  der  Musik,"  1862-68).     D.  June  28,  1876. 

Am'brose  [Lat.  Amhro' sUts],  Saivt,  one  of  tho  Latin 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  was  born  in  Gaul  about  340  A.  D. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Rnman  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  horn  at  Treves.  Having  studied  law, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Liguria  and  Milan  about 
370,  and  distinguished  himself  in  that  position  by  his  wis- 
dom and  moderation.  On  the  death  of  tho  bishop  of  Milan, 
in  374  A.  D.,  a  violent  contest  ensued  between  the  Catholics 
and  Arians  about  the  choice  of  his  successor.  By  general 
consent.  Ambrose,  who  was  not  obnoxious  to  either  Jiarty, 
was  elected  bishop,  although  he  had  never  been  a  jiriest. 
Ho  accepted  tho  office  with  reluctance,  and  ]>erfornied  its 
duties  with  great  ability  and  zeal.  He  favored  the  Catho- 
lics and  earnestly  opposed  Arianism,  but  ho  does  not  ap- 


pear  to  have  been  a  violent  persecutor.  On  several  occa- 
sions ho  manifested  moral  courage  by  denouncing  the  sins 
and  cheeking  the  arrogance  of  temporal  rulers  and  poten- 
tates. The  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  havin"  ordered 
a  niassacre  of  the  Thessalonians  in  3Ut),  Ambrose  forbade 
him  to  enter  the  church,  and  extorted  from  him  the  per- 
formance of  a  public  penance.  Died  in  397  A.  D.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  method  of  singing  called  tho  "Ambrosian 
Chant,"  and  left  numerous  religious  works  and  letters.  Ho 
is  commended  by  Villemain  as  "a  man  who.  amidst  tho 
turbulence  and  instability  of  the  empire,  never  had  a  foible 
or  a  stain  on  his  character,  and  whoso  magnanimity  was 
adequate  to  all  trials." 

Ambro'sia  [from  tho  Gr.  a/i^porot,  "immortal"],  in 
classic  mythology,  "the  food  of  the  gods."  whi.-h  was 
supposed  to  confer  immortal  youth.  According  tr)  a  poet- 
ical legend,  it  was  sometimes  given  to  mortals  who  were 
fav(»rite3  of  the  godSj  and  was  used  by  Jupiter  and  Venus 
to^  anoint  their  hair.  Ambrosia  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  weeds,  one  species  of  which,  common  in  the  U.  S.,  is 
known  by  tho  name  of  hogweed  or  Roman  wormwood. 

Ambro'siau  Chant,  the  choral  music  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  derived  its  namo  from  Saint  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan,  who  introduced  it  into  the  Western  Church 
about  386  A.  D.  The  style  of  singing  was  Greek  ;  the  mu- 
sical notation  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and 
adapted  to  the  church  services  to  relieve  their  monotony. 
Tho  Arabrosian  chant  is  the  foundation  of  church  music. 

Ambrosiaii  Library,  a  library  founded  at  Milan  in 
1009  by  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromco,  ami  named  in  honor 
of  Saint  Ambrose,  the  ])atroa  saint  of  that  city.  It  con- 
tains over  90,000  printed  volumes  and  15,000  manuscrijits, 
including  some  rare  palimpsests  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai, 
and  a  MS.  of  Virgil  enriched  by  marginal  notes  of  Petrarch. 
Ambula'cra  [from  tho  Lat.  am'hulo,  to  "walk"],  a 
name  of  the  peculiar  organs  of  locomotion  of  the  starfish 
and  sea-urchin  J  the  narrow  longitudinal  portions  of  the 
shell  of  the  sea-urchin  {Echinus),  which  are  perforated  by 
small  orifices,  giving  passage  to  tentacular  suckers. 

Am^bulancc  [probably  from  the  Lat.  am'bulo,  to 
"walk"  or  "  movo  slowly,"  because  a  gentle  motion  was 
necessary  for  the  wounded],  a  military  term  applied  in 
Franco  to  a  movable  hospital  which  is  attached  to  each 
division  of  an  army,  and  furnished  with  apparatus  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  was  invente«l  or  im- 
proved by  Baron  Larrcy.  The  name  is  now  commonly 
given  to  a  covered  vehicle  by  which  wounded  men  are  re- 
moved from  tho  ticld  of  battle.  Improvements  were  mailo 
in  the  construction  of  ambulances  by  the  Americans  in  tho 
civil  war  of  lSGl-65,  the  excellence  of  which  was  recog- 
nized by  their  use  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870. 
Ambulance  Corps,  a  body  of  men  employed  in  tho 
British  army  in  the  Crimean  war  to  drive  ambulances  and 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  experiment  was  not 
successful,  and  the  ambulance  corps  was  superseded  by  the 
land  transport  corps.  In  the  late  civil  war  of  the  U.  S. 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  ambulance  corps  were  detailed 
from  the  line. 

Amelan'chicr,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
RosaceiB,  comprises  a  small  number  of  species,  natives  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  Amchiuchicr  Canadensig, 
called  June-berry  or  service-berry,  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
which  bears  a  pleasant  fruit,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  the  U.  S. 

Ame'lia  (anc.  Ame^ria),  a  town  of  Italy,  22  miles  S.  W. 
of  Spoleto,  has  a  cathedral  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  Aincria 
was  one  of  tho  oldest  cities  of  ancient  Umbrla,  and  has 
well-preserved  eyclopean  walls.     Pop.  about  5000. 

Ame'lia,  a  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  has  an  area  of  300 
square  miles.  It  is  boundeil  by  the  Appomattox  River  ou 
nearly  all  sides  except  the  S.  The  surface  is  diversified, 
the  soil  fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by  tho  Ricbmond 
and  Danville  R.  R.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced. 
Capital,  Amelia  Court-house.  Pop.  9878. 
Amelia,  a  township  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.  P.  2040. 
Amelia  Court-house,  a  small  post-village,  tho  cap- 
ital of  Amelia  co.,  Va.,  on  the  Richmond  and  Banvillo 
R.  R.,  30  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Amelia  Island,  in  the  Atlantic,  is  a  part  of  Nassau 
county,  whicli  forms  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Fh>rida.  It  is 
10  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide.  The  town  of  Fernandina 
is  near  the  X.  extremity.  Amelia  Ishiml  light,  in  lat.  30° 
40'  23"  N.,  Ion.  81°  28'  20"  W..  is  at  the  N.  end  of  tho 
island.  The  lighthouse  is  of  brick,  58  feet  high,  and  shows 
a  Hashing  white  light  112  feet  above  tho  sea. 

Amen'  [Heb.  [Ot<,  signifying  "So  be  it."  or  "Lot  it  bo 
irrevocably  fixed:"  Gr.  Wh-v^,  "verily,"  "of  a  truth"]  has 
been  adopted  in  the  service  of  tho  Christian  Church  as  a 
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AMENDE  HONORABLE— AMERICA. 


response  and  an  expression  of  assent  at  the  end  of  a 
prayer.  In  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament  at  the 
beginning  of  an  emphatic  declaration,  it  is  translated 
"verily." 

Amende  Honorable,  in  French  law,  a  form  of  in- 
famous penalty  to  which  criminals  who  offended  against 
public  decency  or  morality  were  condemned.  The  simple 
amende  honorable  consisted  of  a  confession  in  open  court 
made  by  a  bareheaded  and  kneeling  criminal.  The  amende 
honoralde  in  Ji;/ttri>i  was  made  by  a  culprit  kneeling  in  his 
shirt,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  and  a  rope  round  his  neck. 
In  modern  si)ccch  the  term  is  applied  to  a  public  recanta- 
tion or  ftpolugy. 

Amend^'inent)  in  law.  is  the  correction  of  an  error 
committed  in  any  process,  or  the  alteration  of  the  record 
or  of  any  pleadings  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cause.  The  de- 
ficiency of  means  of  amendment  in  pleading  at  common 
law  led  to  the  statutes  of  amendments  and  jeofails. 

AMENmiENT,  in  legislation,  is  an  alteration  in  the  words 
of  any  bill,  motion,  or  resolution.  Any  member  may  move 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  or  resolution  after  it  has  been 
read  twice,  and  it  is  usual  to  take  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment tirst,  and  next  on  the  main  question.  An  opponent 
of  a  bill  has  a  right  to  move  an  amendment  to  it  by  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  contrary  principle.  Either  house  of  Parliament 
(or  Congress)  has  a  right  to  amend  a  bill  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  other,  but  such  amendments  must  receive 
the  assent  of  both  houses  before  the  bill  can  become  a  law. 

The  term  amendment  is  also  applied  to  an  alteration  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  To  render  an  amendment 
valid  it  must  be  first  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  and  must  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States.  The  most  recent  of 
these  ch.angcs  in  the  organic  law  is  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  ordains  that  no  man  shall  be  disfranchised  on 
account  of  color  or  race.     (Sec  Constitution.) 

Ame'nia,  a  pos^-villagc  and  township  of  Dutchess  eo., 
N.  v.,  on  the  Xew  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.,  Soh  miles  N. 
N.  E.  of  Xew  York.  It  has  a  distributing  post-ofiice,  five 
iron-mines,  vieKling  in  the  aggregate  some  250  tons  of  ore 
per  day,  and  a  condensed-milk  factory,  using  nearly  GOOO 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  It  has  five  churches,  a  seminary, 
one  weekly  jiaper,  and  a  national  bank  with  $500, UUO  cap- 
ital.    Pop.  of  township,  2662. 

C.  11.  Scott,  Jr.,  Pub.  "Amenia  Times.'* 

Amenites,     See  Omish. 

Ameno'phis  (or  Am'enoph)  [Gr.  "A^o-wiii?],  1.,  a 
powerful  king  of  Egypt,  the  second  of  the  ten  kings  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  began  to  reign  about  1500  B.  C. 

Amenophis  (or  Amenoph)  II.,  the  sixth  king  of 
the  eiglitcenth  dynasty,  is  regarded  by  some  authors  as 
identical  with  Memnon,  who  fought  against  the  Greeks  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.     (See  Memnox.) 

Amenophis  III,  was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  eighth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  He  came 
to  the  throne  about  1400  B.  C.  His  reign  was  long,  and 
greatly  prninoted  the  prosperity  of  Egvpt.  which  he 
adorned  with  many  noble  monuments.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  built  the  palace  of  Luxor  (El-Ukser)  at  Thebes, 
which  was  his  capital.  His  military  exploits  are  recorded 
on  the  obelisk  which  now  stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde in  Paris.  According  to  Bunsen,  Amenoph  III.  was 
the  king  whom  the  Greeks  called  Memnon. 

Amenta'ce^  [from  the  Lat.  amenta^ccus.  ''having  an 
amentum  "],  a  name  given  by  .Jussieu  to  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  trees  or  shrubs  having  their  flowers  arranged 
in  amenta  or  catkins.  It  includcil  the  birch,  willow,  alder, 
and  other  common  trees.  By  recent  botanists  this  order 
has  been  broken  up  into  the  Betulaceae,  Salicacea?,  and 
others. 

Amen'tum  [a  Latin  word  meaning  a  "thong"]  is  ap- 
plied in  botany  to  a  kind  of  inflorescence  (also  called  cat- 
kin) which  occurs  in  the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch.  It 
difi*ers  from  a  spike  in  being  deciduous. 

Amer'ica  [so  called  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Floren- 
tine navigator  in  the  Spanish  service,  who  visited  South 
America  in  1400],  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe, 
being  smaller  than  Asia,  but  larger,  perhaps,  than  both 
Europe  and  Africa  taken  together.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
these  divisions  that  is  washed  by  all  the  four  great  oceans 
• — the  Northern,  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific. 
It  extends  from  Point  Barrow,  lat.  71°  24'  N.,  to  Cape 
Horn  (on  Horn  Island),  lat.  55°  58'  40"  S.  (the  continen- 
tal portion  reaching  only  to  Cape  Froward,  on  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  in  lat.  53°  53'  7"  S.}.  The  continent  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  two  vast  peninsulas,  called,  respectively. 
XoRTH  and  South  America,  which  are  connected  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panamd  or  Daricn  (in  its  narrowest  part  only 


28  miles  wide).  The  American  continent,  stretching  as  it 
does  from  X"".  to  S.  for  about  0000  miles  in  a  nearly  straight 
line,  is  the  longest  continuous  body  of  land  on  the  globe. 
Its  greatest  breadth  in  South  America  is  between  Cape  St. 
Roque  in  Brazil  and  Cape  Parina  in  Peru,  between  lat.  4° 
and  7°  S.,  a  distance  of  over  3250  miles.  In  Xorth  Amer- 
ica its  greatest  breadth  is  over  3100  miles,  between  Cape 
Canso  in  X'ova  Scotia  and  Cape  Lookout  in  tiregon.  Amer- 
ica is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pacific,  and  is  separated  from  Siberia  by  Behring's 
Strait. 

The  physical  features  of  this  portion  of  the  globe  arc  on 
the  most  gigantic  scale,  fur  here  are  found  the  greatest 
rivers  and  lakes,  the  largest  valleys,  the  loftiest  mountains 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Himalayas),  and  the  finest  for- 
ests in  the  world.  Here  (particularly  in  the  Andes)  also  is 
exhibited  the  greatest  development  of  volcanic  phenomena 
in  the  world.  The  whole  number  of  active  volcanoes  on 
the  earth  is  estimated  at  about  270.  Of  these,  190  (over 
two-thirds  of  the  whole)  occur  on  the  coast  and  islands  of 
America. 

As  the  northern  limits  of  America  are  not  yet  accurately 
ascertained,  and  as  the  statements  of  the  area  of  most  of 
the  large  political  divisions  widely  diflfer,  the  area  of 
America  can  only  be  roughly  estimated.  The  following 
table  (sec  Bchm  and  Wagner,  "  Bevolkerung  der  Erde," 
Gotha,  1S72)  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  each  po- 
litical division,  according  to  the  latest  official  censuses 
and  the  most  recent  scientific  calculations: 
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Worth  America 

Greenland 

British  America. 

Bermudas  

St.  Pierre  and  Mlquelon 

United  States  (with  Alaska).. 
Mexico. 


Central  America.. 
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Honduras 

San  Salvador 

Nicaragua 
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South  America 

Brazil 

French  Guiana 
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Venezuela 
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Ecuador 

Galapagos  Islands 

Peru 
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Chili 
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Gran  Chaco  and  the  Pampas 
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61)11,000 
330,000 
IIW.UIIO 
2.5,035 

4,214,000 

2,008,870 

1,054,116 

300,244 

3.5,482 

37,821 

2,898 

572,000 

130,500 

25,675,000 

10,0(111,11(10 

25,151 

59,8,85 

132,932 

1,300,000 

3,000,000 

1,300,000 

Uninliabited. 

2.50(I.0(J0 
2,00(1,(100 
2,000,000 


1,812,000 

24,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

680 

Uninhabited. 

Uninliabited. 

~84,32ToOO 


A>tEnicA,  North,  exclusive  of  Central  Americi,  extends 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  lat.  16°  N.  It  is  bounded  on  tho 
N.  In-  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  hy  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Gulf  of  iMexico,  on  the  P.  hv  the  (!ulf  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  and  on  the  AV.  liv  the  Paeitic  Ocean.  Its 
contour  is  more  irregular  than  that  of  .South  America,  be- 
ing deeply  indented  by  gulfs,  bays,  etc.  The  length  of  the 
eastern  coast,  frotn  Hudson's  ,Strait  to  Florida  Channel,  is 
about  13,700  miles  :  on  the  Pacific  its  length  is  estimated  at 
lO.oOO,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  3500  miles;  thus  making 
a  total  of  27,700  miles  of  co.ist-linc  for  Xorth  America. 
Along  the  E.  coast  of  the  continent  some  imiiortant  changes 
of  elevation  are  being  wrought ;  in  some  places  the  coast  is 
rising,  and  in  others  subsiding.  The  area  of  Korth  Amer- 
ica is  estimated  at  8,()57,500  square  miles. 

*  As  most  of  the  following  fiirures  are  not  official  statements, 
but  estimated,  no  regard  could  he  taken  in  summing  up  the 
totals  of  the  grand  divisions  to  any  hundreds,  tens,  and  uuits. 
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Face  of  the  Country,  Moiintaina,  etc. — In  North  America 
tho  mountains  and  plains  almost  balance  each  other.  To 
the  N.  of  tho  basin  of  tho  Gulf  of  Tehuantcpec,  in  lat.  17° 
N.,  a  mountain-range  rises,  which  becomes  wider  the  farther 
N.  it  proceeds,  and  up  to  lat.  21°  N.  occupies  almost  the 
entire  country  between  the  two  oceans.  This  is  the  table- 
land of  Anah'uac.  It  is  cut  up  by  several  rows  of  hills  into 
plateaus,  between  which  volcanic  peaks  rise  to  a  great 
height.  Among  tho  highest  arc  the  peak  of  Orizaba  (17,801) 
feet),  Cofro  do  Pcrote  (ll,:ilU  feet),  and  tho  Popucatojietl 
(17,744  feet).  Northward  from  the  21st  degree  of  N.  lat. 
the  character  of  the  mountains  begins  to  change,  and  the 
isolated  peaks  become  connected  mountain-chains.  Three 
chains  branch  off  from  this  point :  the  north-western  branch, 
the  Cordillera  of  Sonora,  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  to  its  northern  point  in  lat.  'Sn°  N. :  tho  cen- 
tral branch,  or  Sierra  Madre,  goes  farther  N. ;  the  Eastern 
Cordillera  is  low  until  it  reaches  the  Rio  del  Norte,  after 
that  it  becomes  higher  and  higher,  until  it  reaches  the 
region  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Kio  del  Norte,  where  it 
again  joins  tho  central  branch  and  forms  with  it  a  wild 
mountainous  region.  These  chains  enclose  the  jilateau  of 
New  Mexico,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  4000  to  fiOOO  feet. 
Between  tho  parallels  of  36°  to  40°  N.  lat.,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains attain  as  a  whole  their  greatest  elevation,  a  largo 
number  of  pe.aks  exceeding  14,000  feet,  while  tho  passes  re- 
tain an  elevation  of  8000  to  11,000  feet.  Farther  N.,  from 
42°  to  46°  N.  lat.,  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  with  their 
northern  prolongation,  form  a  remarkable  hydrographical 
centre,  from  which  flow  the  waters  of  the  Colunilda  and 
Colorado  rivers  on  the  W.,  and  on  the  E.  those  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  branches,  the  Yellowstone,  Wind  River,  and 
South  Platte.  It  is  in  this  region  of  mountain  lakes,  of 
boiling  springs  and  geysers,  that  a  national  park  has  been 
reserved  by  an  act  of  Congress  around  the  Yellowstone 
Lake.  The  western  branch,  the  Wahsateh  Mountains,  en- 
closes a  wide  plateau,  with  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000 
feet,  which  contains  its  own  system  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  most  important  of  its  lakes  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
The  western  border  of  this  plateau  is  formed  by  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Cascade  Mountains,  which  run  along  the 
ocean  and  enter  Alaska.  The  highest  pciiks  in  this  range 
are  Mount  Fair  Weather  ( 14,7.15  feet)  and  Mount  St.  Elias, 
in  lat.  00°  17'  35"  N.  (about  10.000  feet).  To  the  N.  E.  of 
the  AVind  River  Mountains  are  the  Black  Hills,  rising  iso- 
lated from  the  plains,  in  lat.  4(5°  N.  Tho  most  northern 
branch  is  the  most  important,  and  runs  in  a  N.  W.  direc- 
tion to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Between  lat.  42°  and  63°  N. 
many  peaks  reach  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
Among  the  highest  of  these  are  Mount  Hooker  (15,700  feet) 
and  Mount  Brown  (Iti.OOO  feet).  From  lat.  52°  N.  the 
range  gradually  descends  to  4200  feet,  then  branches  off 
info  several  chains,  and  terminates  at  the  Mackenzie  at  an 
elevation  of  only  2100  feet.  Among  the  isolated  systems 
of  North  America  tho  most  prominent  are  the  Coast  Range 
in  the  W..  and  the  Aj)palachian  system  in  the  E.  The 
Coast  Range  begins  at  Cape  San  Lucas  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  running  parallel  to  the  coast  has  openings  at 
only  two  points  for  rivers  to  ])ass  through,  and  continues 
through  Vancouver  and  the  other  islands  in  that  region. 
The  A|ipalachian  system  (also  called  from  one  of  its  parts 
the  Alleghanios)  is  separated  from  the  other  mountains  of 
this  continent  by  large  plains,  the  plain  separating  it  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
desert  |)!ain  of  Africa,  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  high- 
est peak  in  this  system  is  Mitchell's  Peak,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, C707  feet.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
White  Mountiiins,  rises  to  a  height  of  0288  feet.  Farther 
N.  a  rocky  plateau  extends  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence;  Mount  Katahdin,  its  highest  peak,  is 
6385  feet  high.  To  the  N.  of  tho  St.  Lawrence  the  rocky 
]du.fcau  of  Labrador  rises  to  a  mean  elevation  of  2000  feet. 
(ifoliir/i/. — The  geology  of  North  America  is  so  compli- 
cated that  no  detailed  description  of  it  could  be  compressed 
into  the  necessarily  limited  space  of  this  article.  It  may, 
however,  be  very  briefly  sketched  as  follows  :  N.  of  tho  St. 
Lawrence  is  a  belt  of  old  crystalline  rocks — Laurcntian  and 
Iluronian — which  stretches  from  Labrador  t<i  Lake  Supe- 
rior, anil  thence  northward.  Tho  Adirondacs  in  New  York, 
and  a  similar  space  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  may 
be  said  to  form  part  of  this  eozoie  belt.  This  is  the  old- 
est known  ]Mirlion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  has  not  been 
submerged  since  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian  age.  New 
Englanil  is,  for  tho  most  part,  underlaid  l)y  metnmorphic 
rocks,  which  are  of  Laurcntian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
carboniferous  age.  S.  of  tho  great  lakes,  and  between  tho 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  is  an  extensive  district, chiefly 
of  paheozoic  age,  having  been  elevated  above  the  ocean  at 
thoclose  of  the  carboniferous  period,  when  the  Alleghanics 
were  raised.  This  area  is  skirted  on  the  ,\flantie  coast  by 
a  belt  of  trias,  which  fills  tho  valley  of  tho  Connecticut,  un- 


derlies much  of  New  Jersey,  and  holds  the  coal  of  Eastern 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Outsrile  of  the  triassic  area, 
and  reaching  around  from  New  York  fo  the  mouth  of  tho 
Mississippi,  are  more  or  less  broken  belts  of  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  strata.  W.  of  the  Mississippi  the  great  area  of 
"  the  Plains"  is  underlaid  on  the  E.  by  carboniferous  and 
permian,  more  westerly  by  triassic,  .lurassic,  and  cretaceous 
rocks,  with  broad  areas  of  fresh-water  tertiary  of  mioccno 
and  pliocene  age.  The  Rocky  Mountains  have  axes  of 
granite  and  crystalline  slates,  flanked  in  some  localities  by 
Potsdam  sandstone,  more  generally  by  carboniferous  and 
more  recent  .strata;  all  of  which,  even  to  the  tertiary,  are 
more  or  less  upheaved.  Volcanic  rocks  also  abound  in  this 
chain.  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  high  plateau 
reaching  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  extending  N.  and  S. 
from  tho  city  of  Mexico  far  into  the  Canadian  territory. 
This  plateau  is  cut  by  the  canons  of  the  ('(dorado  and  its 
tributaries  to  the  depth  of  over  liOOO  feci,  and  is  shown  to 
include  representatives  of  almost  the  entire  geological  series. 
The  western  part  of  tho  jilafcau  exhibits  a  great  )irevalenc6 
of  modern  volcanic  rocks,  and  frmn  the  number  and  richness 
of  its  veins  of  silver  may  be  called  the  silver  belt  of  the 
continent.  The  Sierra  Nevada  has  a  granitic  axis,  flanked 
by  metamorphosed  triassic  and  Jurassic  slates,  which  con- 
tain quartz  veins  rich  in  gold.  The  "  placer  "  or  surface 
deposits  of  gold  skirt  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
for  700  miles,  and  have  yielded  nearly  Jl, 000,01)0, 000  since 
1848.  The  Coast  Mountains  of  California  iirc  mainly  com- 
posed of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strat:i,  are  mnre  recent 
than  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  are  richer  in  mercury  than 
in  gold  and  silver.  The  mercury  is  contained  in  metamor- 
phosed cretaceous  rocks. 

The  geological  structure  of  Mexico  is  essentially  the  samo 
as  that  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  U.  S.,  with  the  same 
richness  in  the  precious  metals.  The  only  noteworthy  ele- 
ments in  the  mineral  resources  of  Mexico  notfitund  farther 
N.  are  the  tin  of  Burango  and  the  triassic  anthracite  of 
Sonora. 

In  the  region  about  Hudson's  Bay,  and  farther  N.,  Silu- 
rian rocks  have  been  found  in  various  localities.  On  Mel- 
ville's Island  carboniferous  strata  occur,  while  on  Disco 
Island,  Greenland,  on  the  biwer  Mackenzie  ami  Yukon 
rivers,  tertiary  rocks  arc  exposed.  These  contain  great 
quantities  of  fossil  leaves,  which  ])rovethat  in  the  mioccno 
epoch  a  luxuriant  vegetation  covered  all  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  that  the  climate  was  then  as  mild  as  that 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  is  now.  In  the  glacial  epoch  ice 
covered  the  continent  as  far  S.  as  the  40th  |par!illcl,  grind- 
ing down  the  rocks  and  spreading  tho  drift  over  most  of 
the  country  N.  of  this  line. 

Copper  is  abundant,  es])ecially  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes.  In  the  latter  locality  it  has  been 
chiselled  out  from  its  native  bed  in  mas.ses  weighing  as 
much  as  150  tons  of  nearly  pure  nictal.  Quicksilver  occurs 
in  Mexico  and  California.  Probaldy  the  richest  lead  dis- 
trict in  the  world  is  that  on  both  banks  of  the  iMississip]ii, 
between  41°  and  44°  N.lat.  Over  54,000,000  pounds  have 
been  extracted  at  this  point  in  a  single  year.  The  coal- 
fields of  North  America  are  immense,  extending  over  an 
area  in  the  U.  S.  alone  of  more  than  150.OO0  square  miles; 
largo  beds  occur  also  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Si'ofia.  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Both  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  coal  exists ;  the  former  is  most  abun- 
diint,  but  the  latter  is  found  in  large  beds  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, where  millions  of  tons  are  mined  every  year. 
Since  1802  great  quantities  of  petroleum  have  been  obtained 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  A'irginia,  Canada,  and 
other  districts.  Iron  is  abundant.  Antimony,  zinc,  co- 
balt, arsenic,  titanium,  and  chrome  are  also  found.  Salt 
is  found  abundantly  in  various  localities. 

liai/H,  Giil/'s,  Lakes,  nml  Jliicni.—liy  the  indentations  of 
tho  bays,  gulfs,  and  rivers  tho  interior  of  North  America  is 
at  once  laid  open  to  the  commcree  of  the  world.  On  tho 
E.  coast  we  first  meet  with  Baffin's  Hay,  which  separates 
British  America  from  Greenbind:  Hudson's  Bay.  wliich 
opens  into  tho  Atlantic  by  Hudson's  Strait ;  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  connecting  the  great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic; 
the  Bays  of  Fundy.  Capo  Cod,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake; 
Long  island,  Panilico,  and  Albemarle  sounds;  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  Gulf  of  Campcebe.  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  Mos- 
quito Bay— all  on  the  E.  co;ist.  The  indentations  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  numerous  as  those 
on  the  E.;  among  the  more  important  are  the  Gulf  of  'Te- 
huantepoc.  Gulf  of  California,  San  Fraiudsco  Bay.  Straits 
of  Juan  do  Fuca  (opening  into  Pugefs  Soun.l.  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  Admiraltv  Inlet),  tjueen  rbarlotte's  Sound, 
Cook's  Inlet,  and  Bristol  Bay.  To  the  N.  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississip]d  is  found  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  and 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  These  lakes  form  together  the 
greatest  mass  of  fresh  water  found  in  any  one  sjiot  mi  the 
globe.     They  arc  five  in  number.     Luke  Superior  ha?  an 
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area  of  more  than  31.H)0  square  miles;  LaUc  Erie  has  an 
area  of  10,000  square  miles,  and  is  connected  by  canals 
with  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi ;  L.ako  Ontario,  from 
which  the  St.  Lawrence  passes,  has  an  area  of  7.300  Ft|«are 
miles;  Lake  Huron  covcr.s  23,800  square  miles;  and  Lake 
Michigan  25,r>00  square  miles.  Other  large  lakes  in  North 
America  are  Lake  Winnipeg.  Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and 
Great  Bear  lakes  in  Uritish  America  ;  Lake  Cbamplain  and 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  the  U.  S.;  Lake  Nicaragua  in  Central 
America;  and  Lake  Chapala  in  Mexico.  Besides  these, 
numerous  other  beautiful  sbects  of  water  of  smaller  sizes 
occur,  especially  N.  of  42°  N.  lat.  No  other  continent  is 
more  favored  w'ith  large  rivers  than  North  America,  nearly 
every  portion  being  accessible  from  the  sea.  In  the  N.  the 
MarUenzio  River  empties  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the 
Saskatehawan  into  Hudson's  Bay  ;  the  St.  Lawrence  east- 
ward into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Mississippi  and  Kio 
Grande  del  Norte  southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Columbia  and  Colorado  of  the  West  take  their  rise  in 
the  western  declivities  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  for- 
mer, after  a  course  of  1200  miles,  empties  directly  into  the 
Pacific;  the  latter,  after  flowing  1000  miles,  empties  into 
the  (Julf  of  California.  In  lat.  32°  30'  N.,  Fraxer's  River 
empties  opposite  to  Vancouver's  Island  into  the  Pacific. 
The  Atlantic  slope  is  drained  by  a  large  number  of  rivers 
of  different  lengths.  The  largest  river-system  in  North 
America  is  that  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  most  important 
tributaries  are  the  Arkansas,  Red  River,  tho  Illinois,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Missouri,  which  in  itself  forms  another  great 
river-system.  The  most  important  tributaries  of  tho  Mis- 
souri are  tho  Yellowstone  and  the  Platte  River. 

Islaiula. — South-east  of  Florida,  in  the  recess  formed  by 
the  narrowing  of  the  continent  at  Central  America,  lies  an 
extensive  archipelago  called  the  West  Indies.  This  group 
extends  E.  into  the  Atlantic  to  about  60°  W.  Ion.,  whence 
it  turns  almost  directly  S.  and  reaches  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  River,  thus  enclosing  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  N. 
and  N.  E.  The  larger  of  these  islands  are  Cuba  (the  most 
western),  llayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico.  Near  tho 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  arc  tho  islands  of  Newfound- 
land, Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward,  Anticosti,  etc.  Besides 
these.  Long  Island  and  the  Bermudas  are  tho  only  islands 
of  any  account  on  the  E.  coast.  The  principal  ones  on  tho 
Pacific  coast  are  Vancouver's  ;  Queen  Charlotte's  and  King 
George  III.'s  Archipelagoes,  W.  of  British  America;  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  Sitk.a,  and  Admiralty  on  tho  coast  of 
Alaska,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  reaching  westward  to- 
wards Asia.  A  Large  number  of  barren  islands  lie  in  tho 
Arctic  Ocean  of  which  but  little  is  known. 

Climate. — In  comparing  the  climate  of  the  western  with 
that  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  must  compare  not  the  E. 
with  the  W.  coast,  but  E.  with  E.  and  W.  with  W. ;  which 
comparison  will  show  that  the  difference  of  temperature 
lies  not  between  the  two  continents,  but  between  the  oi)po- 
sitc  shores  of  each  continent.  T.ake,  for  example,  Nain  in 
Labrador;  while  the  mean  temperature  of  this  place  is  25° 
F.,  at  Archangel,  on  the  western  coast,  it  is  44°.  This  dif- 
ference of  10°  between  tho  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
tho  New  World  is  but  very  little  less  than  the  difference 
between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  New  and  the  western 
coast  of  the  Old,  for  the  temperature  of  Gothenburg,  in 
Sweden,  is  only  21°  higher  than  that  of  Nain.  This  dif- 
ference decreases  the  farther  S.  we  go.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  climate  of  North  America  is  10°  lower  than 
the  same  p.arailcls  in  AVestern  Europe.  On  the  E.  side  and 
middle  of  the  continent  N.  of  50°  N.  lat.  it  is  so  intensely 
cold  that  it  is  almost  uninhabitable.  In  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid 
zone,  being  very  changeable:  the  table-lands  of  the  ffirmer 
generally  have  a  delightful  climate.  In  Canada  the  change 
from  winter  to  summer  is  very  sudden,  the  spring  being  of 
short  duration. 

Vc<ict<d>fe  Prudiicttuiis. — North  America  abounds  in  im- 
mense forests,  in  which  are  found  vast  numbers  cpf  large 
and  valuable  trees.  One  of  the  most  noted  is  the  Sriptnin 
gitjanlcn,  belonging  to  the  cedar  family  and  a  native  of 
California,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
vegetable  world.  It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  4O0 
feet  and  a  diameter  of  from  30  to  40  feet.  By  the  Span- 
iards it  is  called  the  Palo  culnrtirh,.  Another  remarkable 
tree  is  a  species  of  pine  or  fir  in  Oregon,  which  grows  from 
200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  girth  of  from  60  to  80 
feet.  Tho  forests  contain  pine,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  red 
beech,  the  lofty  Canadian  po]dar,  several  species  of  chest- 
nut, walnut,  several  species  of  maple  (among  them  the 
Bugar-maple),  cedar,  cypress,  juniper,  hemlock,  basswood, 
palmetto,  dogwood,  willow,  catalpa,  wild-cherry,  tulip  tree 
(or  American  poplar),  elm,  sycamore,  magnolia,  gum,  lo- 
cust, etc.  The  most  important  farinaceous  plant  peculiar 
to  the  New  World  is  maize  or  Indian  corn.  It  extends 
over  a  large  part  of  North  America,  but  is  found  mostly 


in  the  Central  U.  S.  It  is  also  naturalized,  or  nearly  so.  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Cacao,  vanilla,  j)i- 
mento,  copaiba,  .iaiaj),  cinchona,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  the  cochineal  jdant  ( CactuH  eovhinUi/er),  are  also  indig- 
enous. Wheat,  barley,  peas,  oats,  and  rice  are  cultivated 
with  success  throughout  the  greater  jtortion  of  the  conti- 
nent. Many  vegetables,  besides  various  fruit  trees,  aro 
grown.  Among  the  latter  arc  the  orange,  lemon,  a]>ple, 
peach,  etc. ;  the  princi])al  native  fruits  arc  of  the  nut 
kind.  Coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  staple  products.  Tho 
vine  generally  succeeds  when  properly  cultivated.  An  in- 
teresting native  cereal  is  the  Zizam'a  aqitatira,  the  wild 
rice  of  the  North-west,  yieliliug  an  important  sujiply  of 
food  to  the  native  tribes.  The  true  potato  {Suhninin  tu- 
bf!rofiiiin)  is  a  native  of  both  North  and  South  America. 

Xoo/tufi/. — The  number  of  ferocious  animals  found  in 
America  is  comparatively  very  small.  Of  those  found 
the  principal  ones  are  the  polar,  black,  and  grizzly  bears. 
The  former  (sometimes  called  the  white  bear)  is  the  largest 
of  his  genus,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
being  seldom  seen  S.  of  55°  N.  lat.  The  latter  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  is  found  in  the  regions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  New  Mexico  to  as  far  N.  as  61°  N.  lat. 
Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  cougar  or  panther, 
lynx,  and  wild-cat.  The  bison,  or  American  buffalo,  roams 
over  the  prairies  W.  of  the  Mississippi  in  immense  herds, 
but  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  consequence  of  the  advance 
of  civilization.  The  musk-ox  is  smaller,  seldom  weighing 
more  than  300  pounds.  The  deer  family  is  represented  by 
several  species,  the  largest  being  the  moose,  whose  height 
is  about  six  feet.  A  single  specimen  of  the  antlers  of  these 
animals  has  been  found  to  weigh  over  50  pounds.  Reindeer 
are  numerous  in  the  frozen  regions.  Among  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  found  peculiar  sheep  and  a  goat-like  antelope ;  the 
former  are  covered  with  short,  fine,  and  flexible  wool,  and 
are  much  larger  than  the  domestic  sheep  :  tho  latter,  in- 
habiting the  highest  elilVs  of  the  mountains,  aro  covered 
with  long  hair,  beneath  which  is  a  very  fine  wool.  Among 
the  wolves,  the  prairie-wolves  are  found  in  great  numbers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Among  the  do-  . 
mestie  dogs  are  the  Newfoundland  dog,  Mackenzie  River 
dog,  the  Arctic  dog,  etc.  Of  the  foxes  there  are  several 
kinds — viz.,  tho  red,  gray,  Arctic,  etc.  The  other  prin- 
cipal quadrupeds  are  beavers,  otters,  raccoons,  badgers, 
opossums,  weasels,  hares,  muskrats.  marmots,  squirrels, 
porcupines,  gojihcrs,  and  antelopes.  There  are  numer- 
ous species  of  rej^tilcs,  the  rattlesnake  being  among  the 
most  dangerous.  The  alligator,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
U.  S.,  attains  a  length  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet. 
Tortoises,  sea-turtles,  toads,  and  frogs  abound.  Several 
hundred  species  of  birds  are  found,  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  continent.  The  wild  turkey, 
one  of  the  principal  native  birds,  formerly  existed  in  largo 
numbers,  but  is  rapidly  dii^appearing.  Wild  pigeons  are  so 
numerous  in  some  localities  as  to  darken  the  air  when  they 
fly  over,  and  to  break  the  limbs  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
roost.  Among  the  rapacious  birds  are  the  bald  eagle,  the 
sparrowhawk,  the  swallow-tailed  hawk,  falcon,  vulture, 
turkey-buzzard,  and  owl.  Among  the  gallinaceous  birds 
arc  turkeys,  pheasants,  grouse,  and  quails.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  Gralla;  are  cranes,  herons,  flamingoes,  spoon- 
bills, rails,  and  purple  gallinules.  Swans,  wild-geese, 
ducks,  pelicans,  etc.  constitute  the  principal  water-fowls. 
Some  of  the  smaller  birds  are  larks,  orioles,  buntings, 
magpies,  jays,  cedar-birds,  thrushes,  shrikes,  mocking- 
birds, robins,  grosbeaks,  blue-birds,  parrots,  woodpeckers, 
humming-birds,  kingfishers,  ehuckwills-widow.  whippoor- 
wills,  etc.  Of  fish  there  are  almost  endless  varieties;  the 
chief  ones  aro  sturgeon,  salmon,  salmon-trout,  shad,  white 
fish  (peculiar  to  the  great  lakes),  mackerel,  herring,  hali- 
but, shecpshead,  trout,  bass,  perch,  pike,  blue-fish,  etc. 

Pcpiilnlioii,  Jlacet,  etc — The  aboriginal  races  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America  still  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  j)opulation.  Many  of  the  North  American  Indians  are 
yet  in  existence,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing  before  the 
advance  of  the  white  man.  Almost  all  the  authorities  on 
the  subject  agree  with  tho  traditions  of  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux  that  an  immigration  of  the  native  race  took 
place  at  an  early  period — probably  from  Asia.  In  spite 
of  the  difference  existing  between  many  tribes  in  different 
localities,  one  race  seems  to  have  inhabited  the  whole  con- 
tinent, to  which  the  Esquimaux  bear  the  same  relation  as  the 
Lap])s  and  Samoyedes  to  the  other  Jlongolians  of  the  Old 
World;  and  this  race  resembles  most  closely  the  Mongo- 
lians. According  to  ancient  Chinese  legends,  an  early  Mon- 
golian emigration  and  Chinese  colonization  appear  very 
probable;  while  the  original  languages,  in  spite  of  their 
great  variety,  in  their  uniform  formation  resemble  those  of 
Eastern  Asia  more  than  any  others.  Much  is  still  in  tho 
dark  with  respect  to  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  cha- 
racter at  the  present  day  shows  a  great  capability  of  being 
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civilized,  as  they  had  their  own  civilization  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  and  in  South  America  in  Peru  and  Now 
Granada,  and  as  is  shown  by  tho  tact  that  under  the  Jes- 
uits, tho  Quakers,  and  the  Moravian  Brethren  some  have 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  The  African 
racjo  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  espe- 
cially of  the  southern  part  of  North  America.  It  was  in- 
troduced t'uv  tho  purpdse  of  slavery,  but  seems  to  prosper 
better  than  in  its  native  continent.  From  1789  to  1800 
(/.  c.  while  it  was  in  slavery)  it  increased  in  the  U.  S.  28 
per  cent,  every  ten  years,  or  J  per  cent.  less  than  the  Cau- 
casian race;  while  in  San  Domingo,  where  it  was  in  a  free 
state,  its  increase  from  171).'i  to  ISOS  was  larger  than  that 
of  the  Caucasian  race,  while  tho  natives  have  decreased 
everywhere.  The  Caucasian  race  is  only  represented  in 
North  America  by  tho  (Icrmanic  and  the  Romanic  families, 
the  latter  ehietly  in  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  re- 
publics, tho  former  in  tho  U.  S.  and  British  America. 
Among  the  40,000,1)00  of  tho  Germanic  family,  tho  Anglo- 
Saxons  predominate  largely,  constituting  over  two-thirds 
of  tho  ])opulation  as  regards  tho  descent,  and  over  three- 
fourths  with  regard  to  the  language. 

Jlinturi/. — If  wo  except  tho  reputed  early  visits  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  to  Greenland  in  tho  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  America  was  first  made  known  to  tho 
civilized  world  by  Christopher  Columbus,  who  set  sail 
under  tho  patronage  of  Ferdinand  and  IsaljcUa  from  Palos 
on  the  3d  of  Aug.,  14'J2,  with  a  view  of  finding  Eastern 
Asia  by  a  western  passage.  IIo  first  landed  at  San  Sal- 
vador, on  the  12th  of  October.  During  tho  ensuing  months 
ho  visited  Cuba,  Ilispaniola,  and  other  islands.  But  tho 
continent  of  North  America  was  first  discovered  by  John 
Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian  in  1497,  one  year  before 
Columbus  reached  the  continent  of  South  America.  The 
Cabots  sailed  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
land, and  touched  the  first  year  at  Labrador,  and  tho  next 
at  Newfoundland.  Gaspar  do  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese  no- 
bleman, who  made  two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  on  his  second  voy- 
age, as  he  never  returned.  In  1512,  Ponco  de  Leon  dis- 
covered Florida.  In  lo24,  (Jiovanni  A'^errazzano,  a  Floren- 
tine navigator,  under  the  patronage  of  Francis  I.  of  France, 
explored  more  than  2000  miles  of  tho  coast  of  the  present 
U.  S.  and  British  America.  A  few  years  later,  Jacques 
Cartier  made  several  voyages  and  explored  Newfoundhmd, 
and  first  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence.  Not  many  years  sub- 
sequent a  French  fortress  was  erected  near  the  present  site 
of  tiuebec.  While  these  discoveries  were  being  made,  Cor- 
tez  discovered  and  conquered  Mexico.  Withih  the  last 
twenty-five  years  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  there 
is  a  communication  by  water  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  by  an  Arctic  sea.  But  the  passage  has  never  been 
made  by  vessels  alone,  the  voyage  in  question  having  been 
partly  effected  by  means  of  sleds  and  partly  by  sailing. 
As  tho  discovery  and  exploration  of  North  America  by 
Europeans  advanced,  it  became  a  political  dependency  of 
several  European  nations,  in  particular  of  Spain,  France, 
England,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  In  1770  mostof  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  established  an  independent  American  common- 
wealth under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
they  have  since  become  one  of  tho  greatest  states  of  tho 
globe.  In  1S21  Mexico  became  independent  of  Spain. 
The  remainder  of  North  America,  comprising  about  one- 
half  of  its  extent,  is  either  a  dependency  of  European 
powers,  or,  like  tho  greater  portion  of  Greenland,  is  with- 
out any  organized  government. 

Central  America  is  that  narrow  strip  of  land  which 
unites  North  and  South  America,  but  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  former.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  about 
7°  and  18°  of  N.  lat.  It  is  about  800  or  000  miles  long, 
its  breadth  varying  from  20  miles  in  its  narrowest  to  400 
in  its  widest  part.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mexico,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  im  the  S.  by  New  Granada, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific.  Its  area,  according  to  Behm 
and  Wagner,  is  188,370  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  C'mutri/,  Mfntittainn,  etc. — Central  America 
consists  almost  entirely  of  mountainous  regions,  but  tho 
mountains  aro  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  North  and 
South  America.  They  are  sejiarated  from  the  cordilleras 
of  South  America  by  a  row  of  hills  ranging  in  height  from 
300  to  1000  feet,  while  in  the  W.  the  Mesa  de  Tarifa  (000 
feet  high)  separates  the  Isthmus  from  tho  North  American 
continent.  N.  of  Pananni  rises  the  jdateiiu  of  Veragua,  in 
which  tho  Silla  do  Veragua  (SOOO  fe.'t  liigb)  is  the  highest 
point.  Farther  N.  is  the  plateau  of  Cosia  Uica,  with  an 
average  height  of  2000  fret,  and  that  of  Cartago,  4400  feet. 
Numerous  peaks  of  10,000  feet  and  over  are  interspersed. 
In  the  N.  the  plateau  grailually  descends,  until  it  forms 
the  plain  of  Nicaragua.  To  tho  N.  of  this  plain  rises  tho 
table-land  of  Honduras,  with  an  average  height  of  4000 
feet.     Apart  and  on  tho  S.  of  the  plateau  aro  two  rows  of 


volcanoes,  the  highest  of  which  are  San  Miguel,  a  peak  of 
15,000  feet,  Ran  Vincente,  Sau  Salvador,  and  Izalco.  A 
mountain  of  not  quite  2000  feet  connects  the  table-land  of 
Honduras  with  that  of  Guatemala,  rising  to  an  average 
height  of  500O  feet.  Here  also  aro  a  number  of  high  vol- 
canoes, among  which  arc  the  Pacaya.  the  two  volcanoes  of 
Guatemala,  those  of  Amilpas,  12,200  feet  high,  Quezalte- 
uango,  12,300  feet,  and  the  more  distant  Soconusco. 

O'coloi/tj. — Tho  central  axis  of  the  Isthmus  is  composed 
of  crystalline  and  volcanic  rocks.  These  are  flanked  on 
either  side  by  strata  of  tertiary  age,  which  contain,  in 
some  pbices,  valual)le  beds  of  lignite.  Gold,  silver,  lead, 
ami  mercury  are  found  in  many  localities,  and  rich  mines 
of  all  these  are  known  to  exist  in  Costa  Kiea  and  Hondu- 
ras;  but  the  ol)staeles  presented  by  the  climate,  the, gov- 
ernments, and  the  population  of  these  countries  have  lim- 
ited their  productiveness.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cen- 
tral America,  who  constructed  the  cities  of  which  the  ruins 
have  been  so  frequently  described,  jiossessed  hirge  quanti- 
ties of  gold,  as  wo  know  from  tho  nunil>ers  of  gold  images 
and  implements  found  in  their  sepulchres.  The  explora- 
tion of  tho  graves  of  Chiriqui  was  at  one  time  an  exciting 
industry.  Jasper  and  marble  are  worked  in  Honduras, 
and  sulphur  is  collected  near  the  volcano  of  Quezaltenango. 
Large  quantities  of  salt  are  pro<lueed  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  also  from  the  salt  springs,  which  are  numerous. 

Bfty»,  (j'dfs,  and  Rivera. — Central  America  is  intersected 
by  numerous  streams  of  considerable  size,  but  necessarily 
short  from  the  narrowness  of  the  country.  All  the  longer 
streams  are  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  tho  moun- 
tains, and  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Annmg  these  tho  Lsu- 
masinta  is  the  largest,  and  the  San  Juan,  which  forms  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  is  next  in  size.  Among  tho 
bays  and  gulfs,  the  most  important  arc  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duras on  the  E.  coast,  the  Bay  of  Panama,  the  (Julf  of 
Dulce,  Coronada  Bay,  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Fonscca  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Besides  Lake  Nicaragua, 
which  has  an  area  of  3400  square  miles,  we  find  in  Central 
America  the  lakes  of  Managua  in  Nicaragua,  Ilopongo  in 
San  Salvador,  Amatitlan  (or  Atitlau)  in  Guatemala,  and 
the  Yojoa  in  Honduras. 

Climate. — In  Central  America  the  year  consists  of  two 
seasons — viz.,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  In  the  former  the  sun 
is  always  vertical,  and  is  seldom  seen,  the  skies  being  tilled 
with  clouds  and  falling  rain,  while  in  tho  latter  the  tem- 
perature does  not  rise  near  so  high,  but  hot  and  dry 
weather  prevails,  with  a  clear  and  more  healthy  atmos- 
jdierc.  In  the  higher  regions,  where  the  land  is  more 
open,  few  noxious  vapors  are  generated,  and  health  is 
comjtarativcly  good,  but  in  the  low  marshes,  where  do- 
composition  is  rapid,  many  contagious  diseases  prevail. 

Vegetable  Productions. — Central  America  is  remarkably 
adapted  to  tho  growth  of  vegetables  and  tropical  fruits. 
Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco, 
cacao,  the  cactus,  mandioca,  and  bananas  flourish.  Many 
other  tropical  fruits,  among  them  the  cherimoya  (said  by 
Humboldt  to  bo  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world),  grow 
abundantly.  In  the  largo  forests  mahogany,  logwood,  lig- 
numvitse,  pimento,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  black  balsam,  etc. 
arc  met  with.  There  are  not  less  than  ninety-seven  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trees  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  forests  of 
Panama  that  are  fatal  to  animal  life. 

Zoolixjij. — The  zoology  of  Central  America  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  other  divisions  of  America.  Its  birds 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  plumage.  Among 
them  are  many  species  of  huniming-birils  and  the  quezal. 
Serpents  are  numerous,  many  of  them  being  dangerous. 
Two  species  of  locusts,  a  brown  and  a  green,  are  known 
here.  The  former  is  very  destructive.  Fish  abound  in  tho 
seas,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

Iliatonj. — In  1502,  Columbus  visited  the  E.  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  passed  along  the  shores  of  Honduras, 
Mosquito  tcrritorj",  Costa  Rica,  and  Veragua,  but  being  op- 
posed in  his  undertakings,  both  by  the  inhabitants  and  his 
crew,  ho  was  forced  to  return  home.  In  1523,  Pedro  Alva- 
rado  WAS  dcspatclied  by  Cortez  to  conquer  Central  America, 
and  within  two  years  had  subdued  the  whole  country.  After 
that  it  remained  subject  to  Spain  till  IS23.  when  it  was 
formed  into  a  federal  republic  anti  became  independent; 
but  in  1833  the  republic  of  Central  America  was  dissolved, 
and  tho  sejiarato  re]mb]ics  of  (Juatenmla,  Hitnduras.  San 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Kiea  were  formed.  Since 
then  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reunite  these  five 
republics  in  a  confederation,  but  they  were  mit  succcssfu!. 
Only  a  snnill  portion  of  Central  America  (British  Hondu- 
ras) is  a  European  dependency. 

Inhahifnuts. — The  population  of  Central  America  con- 
sists of  whites  and  Creoles;  mestizoes,  or  the  offspring  of 
whites  and  Imlians:  aboriginal  natives,  ami  a  few  blacks. 
It  is  estimated  that  one-twelfih  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
whites,  four-twelfths  mixed  raocs,  and  seven-twelfths  Id- 
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dians.     Generally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  are  immoral, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious. 

South  America,  a  vast  triangular-shaped  piece  of  land, 
with  its  apex  S.,  extends  from  lat.  12°  3U'  X.  to  Cape  Horn, 
in  lat.  55°  59'  S.,  a  distance  of  about  4S00  miles,  its  great- 
est breadth  from  E.  to  ^X.  being  about  33U0  miles.  Its 
area  is  estimated  by  Behm  and  Wagner  at  6,958.600  square 
miles.  At  least  three-fourths  lie  within  the  torrid  zone. 
Its  coast-lines,  particularly  the  western,  have  but  few  in- 
dentations, except  near  the  S..  where  both  on  the  E.  and  W. 
sides  there  are  many  inequalities.  Here  also  lies  an  ex- 
tensive gr<)up  of  mountainous  islands,  forming  the  archi- 
pelago of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  These  islands  are  indented  on 
all  sides  by  numerous  bays  and  narrow  inlets. 

Motiutahis  and  Volcanoes. — The  mountains  of  South 
America  comprise  four  great  systems ;  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  are  the  Andes,  which  stretch  along  the  Pacific 
coast  from  X.  to  S.,  in  a  continuous  chain,  for  a  distance 
of  about  4200  miles  in  a  nearly  straight  line.  This  range 
is  of  no  great  width,  but  of  very  great  altitude,  ranking  in 
this  respect  next  to  the  Himalayas,  the  highest  point  of  the 
former,  the  Sorata,  being  24,S00  feet  high,  and  the  highest 
of  the  latter.  Everest,  29.00U  feet  high.  The  second  sys- 
tem is  that  of  Parime  or  Parima,  also  called  the  Highlands 
of  Guiana,  consisting  of  numerous  irregular  groups  of 
mountains  of  about  2000  feet  in  height,  which  separate  the 
plains  of  the  lower  Orinoco  from  those  of  the  Rio  Negro 
and  the  Amazon.  The  culminating  peak  of  this  range  is 
Maravaea,  about  S200  feet  high.  The  third  system  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coast  Chain  of  Vene- 
zuela, the  culminating  point  of  which  is  the  Silla  de  Carac- 
cas,  81)00  feet  high.  The  fourth  is  that  of  Brazil,  which 
consists  of  two  great  ranges  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  numerous  other  smaller  ranges  stretching  far 
into  the  interior  and  crossing  the  country  at  different 
angles.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  all  the  higher 
mountains  of  South  America  are  confined  to  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coasts,  while  the  interior  is  occupied  by  a 
scries  of  low,  level  plains,  with  an  elevation  of  near  1000 
feet,  that  reach  from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to  the 
other.  The  active  volcanoes  of  South  America  are  about 
thirty  in  number.  They  all  occur  among  the  Andes,  and 
consist  of  three  distinct  series — those  of  Chili,  those  of 
Peru  and  B-divia,  and  those  of  Quito.  The  loftiest  of  these 
mountains  is  Sahama,  one  of  the  Peru  and  Bolivian  series, 
23,000  feet  high.  The  heights  of  the  others  vary  from 
13,000  to  18,000  feet. 

Plains. — The  plains  of  South  America  arc  of  vast  extent, 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  but  few  perceptible 
inequalities.     During  the   rainy  season  they  are    covered 
with  verdant  grasses,  but  when  the  dry  season  comes  on 
the  grass  dies  out  entirely  in  some  sections,  so  that  they 
present  the  appearance  of  a  desert.    These  great  plains  are 
variously   designated   the   Pampas  of   Buenos    Ayres,  the 
Selvas  of  the  Amazons,  the  Llanos    of  the  Orinoco,  etc. 
The    Pampas   of  Buenos   Ayres    arc   about  900   miles   in 
breadth,  cover  an  area  of  about  315,000  square  miles,  and 
have  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.     The 
several  regions  of  these  plains  are  marked  by  the  growth 
of  different  kinds  of  vegetation,  such  as  thistles,  lucerne, 
grasses,  etc.     The  thistles  in  some  cases  grow  so  large  and 
have    such    formidable    spines    that  they  form    an  almost 
impenetrable  barrier,  individual  stalks  being  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.     Thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  roam  over  these 
grassy  plains,  where  they  find  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
food.     The  Selvas  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  so  densely  covered  with  wood  (hence  their  name) 
that  the  country  in  some  parts,  were  it  not  for  the  rivers,  j 
would  be  impenetrable.     They  extend  along  the  Amazon  for  | 
about  1500  miles,  and  vary  in  width  from  350  to  800  miles,  j 
The  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco  and  Venezuela  are  also  very  ex-  , 
tensive,  occupying  a  tract  of  about  153,000  square  miles.  | 
They  lie  between  the  deltas  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  river  \ 
Coqueta,  and  present  a  remarkably  level   surface.      It   is  j 
stated  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminence  one  foot  high  in 
the  space  of  270  square  miles.     Trees  are  not  very  numcr-  j 
ous,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  where  the  forests 
are  dense.     Besides  these,  there  is  also  the  desert  of  Pata-  I 
gonia,  occupying  an  estimated  area  of  100,000  square  miles.  I 
This  is  the  most  barren  of  all  the  plains  in  America.  | 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — Of  the  three  most  important  rivers  I 
of  South  America,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Plata,  ' 
the  first  is  the  largest  on  the  globe.     It  takes  its  rise  among 
the  Andes,  and  after  a  course  of  4000  miles  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Atlantic  directly  under  the  equator.     Its  waters  are 
navigable  from  its  mouth,  which  is  96  miles  in  width,  for  a 
distance  of  about  2300  miles.     The  Orinoco  rises  among  the 
Parime  Mountains,  and  has  a  course  of  about  1400  miles. 
This  river  has  many  affluents  that  are  large  streams.     It  is 
connected  with  the  Amazon  by  one  of  its  affluents,  the  Rio  i 
Negro,  by  means  of  a  natural  canal,  called  the  Cassiquiare.  1 


This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  physical 
geography.  The  Plata  (Rio  de  la  Plata)  is  more  of  an  es- 
tuary than  a  river,  and  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Parand  and  Uruguay  Rivers.  It  is  about  185  miles  long, 
and  at  its  mouth,  between  Punta  del  Este  and  Cape  San 
Antonio,  it  is  near  130  miles  wide.  The  navigation  of  this 
stream  is  obstructed  by  frequent  shoals,  and  its  waters  are 
so  turbid  that  they  tinge  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  near  200 
miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are  many  other  important 
rivers  in  Suuth  America,  of  less  magnitude  than  those  just 
enumerated,  but  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  size  to  Europe's 
largest  streams.  The  principal  ones  are  the  San  Francisco, 
the  Rio  Negro,  Colorado.  Esscquibo,  etc.  But  few  lakes  of 
any  considerable  size  exist  in  South  America,  the  chief  one 
being  Titicaca,  which  is  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  4000  square  miles. 
It  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  12.800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  in  some  parts  is  120  fathoms  deep.  There  are 
many  small  lakes  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes  and  in 
the  elevated  mountain-valleys.  Their  water  is  of  the  purest 
bine  and  green  colors,  and  in  many  of  them  intensely  cold, 
being  near  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  South  America  is  neither  so 
extremely  hot  in  the  X.  nor  so  intensely  cold  in  the  S.  as 
one  would  be  led  to  suppose  frum  its  geographical  position. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  trade-winds, 
the  influence  of  the  lofty  Andes,  and  other  physical  causes. 
The  burning  heat  felt  in  the  plains  of  Arabia  is  wholly  un- 
known in  the  new  continent.  Throughout  the  entire  basin 
of  the  Amazon  the  climate  is  greatly  moderated  by  the 
breeze  that  is  always  blowing  up  the  river.  But  in  some 
of  the  deep  recesses,  where  the  dense  forests  ward  off  the 
breeze,  it  is  almost  suffocating.  Brazil  and  all  the  coun- 
tries west  of  it  have  an  equable  and  temperate  climate. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  74°  F.  The 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  is  so  acted  on  by  the 
Antarctic  breezes  and  immense  tracts  of  surrounding  ocean 
that  its  climate  is  rendered  cool  and  moist.  The  strip  of 
land  on  the  W.  coast  lying  between  about  7°  and  32°  S. 
lat.  and  65°  and  6S°  W.  Ion.  is  an  exception  to  this,  as  rain 
never  falls  there. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  South  America  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  known,  but  it  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  E.  of  the 
Andes,  the  surface  is  mainly  occupied  by  drift  and  the  loess- 
iike  deposits  of  the  Pampas,  the  latter  containing  the 
remains  of  the  great  edentates,  Megatherium,  (jlyptodim, 
etc. — a  fauna  almost  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  now 
represented  by  her  sloths,  armadilloes,  and  ant-eaters.  N. 
of  Paraguay,  and  S.  of  the  Amazon,  is  a  broad  area  under- 
laid by  crystalline  and  paleozoic  rocks,  a  part  of  which  are 
of  carboniferous  age.  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  forms  a 
great  plain,  of  which  the  longest  diameter  is  E.  and  W., 
lying  between  the  paUvozoic  highlands  which  have  been 
referred  to  and  a  somewhat  similar  region  of  old  metamor- 
phic  and  probably  palaiozoic  rocks  in  Northern  Brazil  and 
Venezuela.  The  immediate  banks  of  the  great  river  are 
composed  of  soft,  horizontally  stratified  red  sandstone  and 
shales,  shown  by  Prof.  Orton  to  be  of  tertiary  age.  and 
not  drift  as  supposed  by  Agassiz.  Along  the  coast,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  cretaceous  rocks  were  found  by 
Hartt  and  others,  containing  Ammonites,  Inoceramus, etc.  of 
species  common  to  the  chalk  of  Europe.  The  country  bor- 
dering the  upper  Orinoco,  both  by  its  geological  structure 
and  by  its  minerals  (gold,  itacolumite,  etc.),  shows  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Alleghany  belt 
in  North  America.  At  the  northern  end  of  South  America 
we  find  near  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  tertiary  roL-ks 
with  beds  of  lignite;  higher  up,  and  near  Bogotii.  creta- 
ceous strata,  with  ammonites  of  European  species;  still 
farther  inland,  crystalline  rocks  and  the  famous  emerald- 
mines.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  is  composed  mainly 
of  granite  and  crystalline  slates,  with  vast  masses  of  tra- 
chyte, porphyry,  basalt,  and  other  rocks  of  purely  igneous 
origin.  On  the\V.  flanks  of  the  chain  carboniferous,  triassic, 
Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and  tertiary  strata  have  been  recog- 
nized; all  of  which  are  more  or  less  disturbed,  and  locally, 
like  the  underlying  granite,  are  metalliferous.  All  the 
southern  extrem'ity  of  South  America  shows  marks  of  gla- 
cial action,  but  the  view  advanced  by  Prof.  Agassiz.  that 
the  vallev  of  the  Amazon  was  once  occupied  by  a  glacier,  is 
not  generally  accepted  by  geologists.  Many  parts  of  South 
America  contain  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  and 
gems,  but  the  most  precious  minerals  of  all,  coal  and  iron, 
are  far  less  abundant  here  than  in  North  America.  Brazil 
furnishes  gold  from  several  districts.  Beautiful  topazes  are 
also  found  there,  and  the  most  productive  diamond-mines 
in  the  world  are  in  Brazil.  Gold  and  emeralds  are  obtained 
in  Venezuela.  Chili.  Ecuador,  and  Peru  are  famous  for 
their  mines  of  silver,  and  Chili  now  produces  half  the  cop- 
per cousumed  in  the  world.     Extensive  though  not  rich  de- 
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posits  of  mercury  are  also  found  at  various  points  on  the 
W.  coast. 

Vegetation. — As  there  is  such  a  variety  of  climate  in 
South  America,  no  special  character  can,  with  propriety, 
be  given  to  its  vegetation.  The  most  distinguishing  fea- 
ture are  the  great  forests.  They  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  entire  continent,  and  in  some  places  are  so  dense  that 
to  force  an  entrance,  even  with  an  axe,  to  any  considerable 
distance,  is  almost  an  impossibility.  Many  of  the  largest 
trees  are  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  flowers.  In 
almost  every  part  of  tropical  America  vegetation  is  exhil)- 
itcd  on  the  grandest  scale.  In  certain  districts,  that  are 
specially  favored  with  due  proportions  of  heat  and  moist- 
ure, the  magnitude  of  the  trees  and  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  flowers  are  extraordinary.  Fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  cocoanuts,  pineapples,  mangoes,  bananas, 
pomegranates,  mammoons,  goyabas,  jambas,  aracas,  man- 
gabas,  and  others,  grow  in  great  profusion.  Many  of  the 
most  important  and  most  widely  known  varieties  of  fruit 
arc,  however,  naturalized,  rather  than  strictly  native  pro- 
ducts. The  bitter  quassia,  rosewood,  tonka-bean,  indigo, 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  maize,  and  the  cacao  tree  (from  the  seed 
of  which  chocolate  is  made)  are  important  productions. 
Tapioca  and  cassava  are  also  made  from  the  root  of  the 
Jaiiipha  Manikot.  Several  medicinal  plants  of  great  value 
arc  natives  of  this  country,  among  which  are  cinchona, 
or  Peruvian  bark,  ipecacuanha,  copaiba,  the  balsams  of 
Peru  and  Tolu,  and  many  others.  Among  the  remarkable 
plants  we  may  mention  the  wax-palm,  the  vegetable-ivory 
palm,  the  matfi  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  the  guarana  (both 
containing  theine,  the  active  princi])Ie  of  tea  and  cofleo, 
and  both  similarly  used) ;  also  the  vanilla-plant;  several 
caoutchouc-yielding  trees ;  several  cow  trees,  yielding  a 
valuable  milk-like  latex  or  juice;  varnish  trees,  and  an 
immense  number  of  orchidaceous  epiphytes.  In  short,  tlie 
botany  of  South  America  is  very  rich,  and  is  by  no  means 
yet  thoroughly  known.  Its  palm  trees  are  numerous  and 
useful,  but  arc  not  equal  in  commercial  importance  to  those 
of  the  Old  World.  Towards  the  S.  the  character  of  the 
forests  is  greatly  changed  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate. 

Zoolo(jy. — South  America  has  but  few  formidable  beasts 
of  prey.  The  most  ferocious  one  peculiar  to  the  country  is 
Fvlis  onca,  or  jaguar.  It  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
panther,  but  inferior  in  both  these  respects  to  the  Bengal 
tiger.  The  puma,  or  American  lion,  is  also  found.  Mon- 
keys of  the  family  Cebida;  and  of  an  inferior  type  are  abun- 
dant both  in  species  and  individuals.  Of  the  winged  mam- 
mals the  most  remarkable  are  the  vampire  bats.  These  ani- 
muls  are  mostly  confined  to  Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Brazil, 
where  they  are  very  troublesome,  attacking  and  sucking  the 
blood  of  both  men  and  beasts  while  they  are  asleep.  In  the 
low,  marshy  places  are  found  the  anaconda  and  boa-constric- 
tor. Lamas,  alpacas, and  vicuiiasarepeculiar;  horses,asses, 
sheep,  oxen,  alpacas,  goats,  and  swine  are  the  chief  domestic 
animals.  Horses  and  cattle  have  greatly  increased;  the 
former  can  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars,  and  the  latter  are 
mostly  valued  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  the  flesh  being 
generally  thrown  away.  South  America  is  especially  rich 
in  birds;  the  most  remarkable  one  in  respect  to  size  is  the 
condor ;  one  of  the  largest  specimens  yet  captured  measured 
about  fourteen  feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings.  It  sel- 
dom exceeds  eleven,  however,  the  body  being  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  It  frequents  the  most  in- 
accessible cliffs  of  the  Andes.  Eagles,  falcons,  vultures, 
and  other  rapacious  birds  are  found.  Many  birds  of  bright 
plumage  also  exist.  Alligators,  lizards,  electric  eels,  and 
snakes  are  numerous.  Fish  abound  in  the  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  Immense  numbers  of  centipedes,  scorpions,  spiders, 
ants,  termites,  and  locusts  occur.  The  latter  are  especially 
numerous  in  Buenos  Ayres,  sometimes  covering  the  earth 
for  a  distance  of  200  miles,  and  eating  every  vestige  of 
green  substance  that  protrudes  from  the  ground.  The  mos- 
quito and  chigoe  are  also  much  dreaded. 

Hace»  of  Men. — Many  of  the  aborigines  still  exist  in 
South  America.  The  aboriginal  Araucanians  of  Cliili  are 
more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  other  Indians.  They 
associate  in  small  communities,  are  industrious  workers, 
weave  and  dye  cloth  with  much  skill,  have  fewer  vices 
than  the  other  tribes,  and  are  firm  and  courageous.  They 
are  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  manufacture  a  drink 
called  ehicha.  Like  other  Indians  of  South  America,  they 
have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  the 
metals,  particularly  gold  and  silver.  The  Inciians  of  the 
Pampas  have  a  dark  complexinn,  are  low  in  stature,  and  ill 
made,  but  they  are  muscular  and  athletic,  and  are  remark- 
ably good  horsemen.  Tbey  do  not  cultivate  the  soil  or  ap- 
ply themselves  to  any  sort  of  labor,  but  lead  a  roving  life, 
are  cruel  and  ferocious  in  disposition,  and  generally  settle 
disputes  with  the  knife.  In  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  below  the  38th  parallel,  is  found  the  Patago- 
niau,  whose  stature  and  bulk,  though  very  remarkable, 


have  been  much  exaggerated.  The  average  height  of  this 
race  is  about  six  feet.  The  head  and  features  are  large,  and 
the  complexion  of  a  dark  copper-brown.  They  lead  a  no- 
madic life,  and  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  the  aiiiraals  thev 
kill.  ^ 

Histon/. —The  first  discoverer  of  South  America  was 
Columbus  himself,  who  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
in  U'JS.  Alonzo  de  Hojeda,  an  enterprising  Spanish  cava- 
lier, with  a  fleet  of  four  ships,  soon  followed  in  the  track 
of  Columbus,  and  having  reached  South  America  near  the 
equator,  pussed  the  mouths  of  the  Essequibo  and  Orinoco 
rivers,  and  examined  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of 
Venezuela.  On  this  expedition  Ilojeda  was  accompanied 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  was  a  native  of  Florence.  He 
(Vespucci),  being  an  experienced  mariner  and  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  published  in  the  year  1.^00,  after  their 
return,  an  account  of  their  voyage  and  explorati.ms,  and 
thus  his  name  became  inseparably  associated  with  the  new 
continent.  Nearly  the  wliole  of  South  America  was  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  dependencv  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  About  1810  the  w*ar  of  inilepend'enco 
began  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  which,  after  about  ten  years, 
ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  Sjianish  rule  niid  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  republics.  Brazil  also  be- 
came (in  1823)  indei)endent  of  Portugal,  but  retained  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and  now  is  the  only 
monarchy  on  the  entire  American  continent. 

Literature. — See  Humboldt,  "  Examen  critique  de  I'his- 
toire  de  la  geographic  du  Nouveau  Continent"  (5  vols., 
183G-39);  Macgregor,  '*The  Progress  of  America  from 
the  Discovery  of  Columbus  to  the  year  18-16"  (2  vols., 
1847):  SyuiER,  "The  States  of  Central  America"  (1857); 
Wappaus.  in  the  new  edition  of  Stein's  and  Hiirschel- 
mann's  '*  Handbuch  der  Geographic  und  Statistik"  (1855 
seq.);  Kohl,  "Gesehichte  der  Entdeckung  von  Amerika" 
(1861)  ;  *'  Naturalist's  Directory  of  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies"  (published  by  the  Essex  Institute.  Salem, 
Mass..  1865);  J.  Disturnell,  "Influence  of  Climate  in 
North  and  South  America,  etc."  (1867);  Dr.  D.  G.  Brin- 
Toy,  "The  Myths  of  the  New  World"  (1868);  B.  F.  i>e 
Costa.  ''The  pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America  by  the 
Northmen,  illustrated  by  translations  from  the  Icelandic 
Sagas"  (Albany,  1868).       Revised  dy  J.  S.  Newberry. 

American,  a  township  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cal.    P.  410. 

American  Antiquities.  Under  this  appellation  are 
commonly  included  the  various  remains  of  aboriginal  forti- 
fications, mounds,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  of  architecture  and 
art,  whether  existing  in  North,  Central,  or  South  America. 
This  name  is  obviously  too  general  and  of  too  extensive  an 
application  for  a  work  in  wliich  the  various  articles  are  de- 
signed to  be  distributed  as  much  as  possible  under  separate 
heads,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  convenient  and  ready  reference. 
The  various  architectural  and  other  remains,  therefore,  of 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America  will  be  noticed  re- 
spectively under  Mexican  Antiquities.  Copan.  Palenque, 
Peruvian  Antiquities.  Tiahuanico.  etc.  But  :is  there  is 
no  other  more  approjiriate  head  under  wlii(;h  tlie  peculiar 
though  widely  extended  remains  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributnries  can  be  treated,  it  is  proposed 
to  describe  them  in  the  present  article. 

Most  of  these  monuments  are  mounds  and  walls  of  earth. 
They  arc  usually  found  overgrown  by  the  primeval  forests, 
and  in  the  living  and  decaying  trees  which  cover  them  we 
have  a  record  that  they  have  been  nhandoned  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  As  they  are  jilainly  the  relics  of  a  se- 
dentary people,  very  different  in  their  habits  and  modes  of 
life  from  the  Indians  who  occupied  all  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  advent  of  the  whites,  they  have  been  generally 
regarded  asttic  work  of  a  distinct  and  now  extinct  race,  to 
whom  tiic  name  of  Mound-Builders  has  been  given.  Be- 
sides the  mounds  and  other  earth-works  left  by  the  Mound- 
Builders,  one  occasiiuially  finds  very  wide  walls  laid  up  of 
rough  stones  without  mortar,  some  of  which  will  be  refer- 
red to  farther  on.  Wo  have  jiroof  also  that  the  Mound- 
Builders  worked  the  copper-mines  of  Lake  Sujierior,  lead- 
mines  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  ami  oil-wells  in  Canada  and 
North-western  Pennsylvania.  ( \firbcn-i/.) 

The  remains  of  the  Mound-Builders  are  spread  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country.  They  are  found  on  the  sources 
of  the  Alleghany,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  in  nearly  all  the  Western  States,  including 
Michigan  and  Iowa.  They  were  observed  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  on  the  Missouri,  1000  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi.  Tbey  line  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  Texas  to  Florida,  whence  they  extend  through  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  into  South  Carolina.  They  are  esjte- 
cially  numerous  in  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas.  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  I,<misiann.  j^fissis- 
sippi,  Alabama.  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas.  Many  of 
these  remains  were  evidently  designed  as  works  of  defence 
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or  as  watch-towers  in  war.  No  inconsiderable  number 
appear  to  have  been  formed  as  sepulchral  monuments  or 
places  of  burial  for  the  dead;  while  others  seem  obviously 
to  have  been  construeted  as  temples  or  places  of  worship 
and  sacrifice.  Among  those  evidently  works  of  defence 
are  the  fortifications  found  in  Ross  co.,  0.,  near  the  village 
of  Bourneville.  These  occupy  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill, 
the  sides  of  which  arc  remarkably  abrupt,  so  as  to  be  at 
8>me  points  absolutely  inaccessible.  The  dcieuccs  consist 
of  a  wall  of  stone,  now  in  ruins,  carried  around  the  hill  a 
little  below  its  brow,  and  extending  across  the  neck  which 
connects  the  hill  with  the  range  beyond.  On  the  eastern 
side,  where  the  declivity  is  least  abrupt,  the  wall  is  stronger 
and  higher  than  on  the  other  sides^  except  across  the  neek 
(which  is  about  700  feet  wide),  where  it  is  strongest  of  all. 
In  this  portion  of  the  wall  are  three  gateways  about  eight 
feet  wide.  In  one  place  on  the  western  side,  where  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  hill  makes  it  wholly  inaccessible,  the  wall 
is  discontinued  for  some  distance.  Everything,  indeed, 
connected  with  these  works  clearly  indicates  that  they  were 
designed  for  purposes  of  defence.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
space  enclosed  within  the  wall  is  more  than  140  acres,  while 
the  entire  line  of  the  fortiOcations  measures  about  two  and 
a  quarter  miles.  The  enclosure  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  which  can  readily  be  obtained  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  by  digging,  and  is  also  found  in  two  considerable  ponds 
or  small  lakes,  one  of  which  covers  about  two  acres.  An- 
other work  of  a  similar  character,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Highland  co.,  0.,  is  known  as  Fort  Hill.  The  fortifications 
are  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  600  feet  high.  They  are  com- 
posed of  mingled  earth  and  stone.  Measured  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  from  which  the  earth  used  in  building 
the  embankment  has  been  excavated,  the  wall  is  in  some 
places  fifteen  feet  high,  while  the  average  breadth  of  the 
base  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  That  these  fortifications 
were  constructed  several  centuries  ago  is  rendered  more  than 
probable  by  the  fact  that  a  chestnut  tree  twenty-one  feet  in 
circumference  was  found  growing  some  years  since  on  the  em- 
bankment, and  an  oak  tree  twenty-three  feet  in  circumference, 
though  now  fallen  and  much  decayed,  had  evidently  grown 
upon  the  earth  of  the  fortifications.  The  entire  length  of 
the  wall  at  Fort  Hill  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half:  it  en- 
closes a  space  of  about  fifty  acres.  Among  the  remains, 
which  give  evidence  of  their  having  been  constructed  for 
religious  purposes,  are  a  large  number  consisting  of  an  em- 
bankment or  wall  of  earth  iu  the  form  of  a  perfect  circle, 
adjacent  to  which  there  is  ofJen  a  square  or  parallelogram 
made  with  an  embankment  similar  to  that  of  the  circle.  In 
Ross  CO.,  0.,  east  of  the  Scioto  River,  near  Chillicothe,  are 
works  of  this  description.  The  circle  is  1050  feet  in  diam- 
eter, the  side  of  the  adjoining  rectangle  being  about  000 
feet.  The  wall  of  the  latter  is  about  tweh"e  feet  high,  with 
a  base  of  fifty  feet,  without  any  ditch  on  either  side.  The 
wall  of  the  circle  is  somewhat  lower.  Nearly  similar  to  the 
above,  and  of  about  the  same  extent,  are  the  celebrated  re- 
mains at  Circleville,  0.,  though  they  have  (or  rather  had, 
for  the  lines  have  become  almost  obliterated  by  the  repeated 
cultivation  of  the  ground)  this  peculiarity,  that  the  circle 
is  formed  by  a  double  embankment,  with  a  ditch  between. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this  kind  is  the 
Great  Serpent,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  Adams 
CO.,  0.  It  extends  700  feet,  terminating  in  a  triple  coil  at 
the  tail.  The  line  of  the  body  is  gently  and  gracefully 
undulating,  and  the  entire  length,  if  extended  in  a  straight 
line,  would  not  be  less  than  1000  feet.  Its  jaws  are  widely 
distended,  and  it  seems  attempting  to  swallow  an  oval 
figure  (perhaps  designed  to  represent  an  egg)  which  is  100 
feet  long  and  SO  wide.  The  embankment  which  forms  the 
body  of  the  serpent  is  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  a  base  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  would  seem  that  it  might 
have  been  designed  as  some  mystical  emblem.  No  small 
number  of  the  remains  consist  of  mounds,  generally  nearly 
conical  in  their  form,  at  other  times  resembling  a  parallelo- 
gram. Of  the  former  class  is  the  great  mound  at  Mounds- 
ville,  in  West  Va.,  about  twelve  miles  below  Wheeling.  It 
is  about  70  feet  high  and  1000  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base.  In  1838  a  shaft  was  sunk  from  the  apex  to  the  base  ; 
two  sepulchral  chambers  were  found  constructed  of  logs, 
and  covered  with  stones  j  the  lower  chamber  contained  two 
skeletons,  the  upper  but  one,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay. 
It  is  supposed  that  as  a  general  rule  each  mound  was  raist-d 
over  a  single  individual,  although  some  may  have  been  de- 
signed as  general  cemeteries. 

Near  Cahokia,  in  Illinois,  is  a  very  extensive  earthwork 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  700  feet  long  by  JOO  wide 
at  the  base,  with  a  height  of  90  feet.  The  top  is"level,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  near  five  acres. 

Many  implements  and  ornaments  have  been  found  in  the 
mounds.  They  are  usually  composed  of  stone,  though  some- 
times of  copper,  more  rarely  still  of  shell  or  bone.  The  cop- 
per is  always  in  ita  native  state — never  alloyed,  nor  even 


cast — and  shows  specks  of  silver,  such  as  are  found  only  in 
the  copper  of  Lake  Superior.  The  stone  implements — ex- 
cept the  flint  spear  and  arrow  heads — are  wrought  with 
much  care  and  skill.  Pottery  is  found  in  most  of  the 
mounds  J  it  is  sometimes  graceful  in  form  and  highly  orna- 
mented, oftener  coarse  and  rude.  Masses  of  galena,  calc- 
spar,  quartz  crystals,  sheets  of  mica,  and  marine  shells 
found  in  the  mounds,  with  copper  and  stone  implements 
composed  of  materials  brought  from  distant  localities,  in- 
dicate some  internal  but  no  foreign  commerce.  Fragments 
of  coarse  cloth  have  been  discovered,  but  all  fine  fabrics 
are  wanting,  perhaps  from  the  lapse  of  time.  No  bones 
taken  from  the  mounds  indicate  that  their  builders  had 
domestic  animals.  In  many  instances  the  human  skele- 
tons have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  attesting  their  great 
antiquity.  No  tablets  or  inscriptions  yet  discovered  indi- 
cate that  the  Mound-Builders  had  a  written  language,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  rocks  so  common  in  the  country  they 
occupied,  and  usually  referred  to  them,  are  of  rude  execu- 
tion, mythical  character,  and  of  doubtful  parentage;  so 
that  they  throw  little  light  on  the  history  of  this  ancient 
race. 

From  all  the  facts  before  us,  we  can  at  present  say  little 
more  than  this:  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  once  densely  populated  by  a  sedentary, 
agricultural,  and  partially  civilized  race,  quite  different 
from  the  modern  nomadic  Indians,  though  possibly  the 
progenitors  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes:  and  that  after 
many  centuries  of  occupation  they  disappeared  from  our 
country  at  least  one  thousand,  perhaps  many  thousands, 
of  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Europeans.  The  pre- 
historic remains  found  so  abundantly  iu  Arizona  appear 
to  be  related  to  the  civilization  of  Alexico ;  andthe  remnants 
of  semi-civilized  Indian  tribes  now  found  there  are  perhaps 
descendants  of  the  ancient  builders  of  the  great  houses  and 
cities  whoso  ruins  arc  there  found.  {See  SgriER,  "Memoir 
of  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  West,"  and  ''Aborig- 
inal Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  1840:  Bald- 
win, "Ancient  America,"  1872;  Davis.  "The  Monuments 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;"  Fosteii,  "  Pre-historic  Races  of 
the  U.  S."  (lS7o).  Revised  by  J.  S.  Newberhv. 

American  ludians.  See  Indians,  by  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull,  LL.D. 

American  Indians,  Languages  of.  See  Indian 
Languages,  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D. 

American  Institute.  The  American  Institute  was  or- 
ganized on  the  loth  of  Feb..  1828.  by  a  few  prominent  busi- 
ness-men of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  were  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  fostering  American  manu- 
factures; and  they  proposed  to  direct  immediate  attention 
to  this  subject  by  a  jiublic  display  of  the  best  specimens  of 
domestic  skill  and  industry.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
the  first  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  then  lo- 
cated on  Broadway,  and  at  its  close  gold  and  silver  medals 
valued  at  more  than  SI  000  were  awarded  to  the  successful 
competitors.  As  the  expenses  incurred  at  this  exhibition 
were  less  than  the  receipts  for  the  admission  of  visitors, 
the  association  wisely  inferred  that  industrial  expositions 
by  judicious  management  could  be  made  self-sustaining,  and 
accordingly  it  took  measures  for  ensuring  a  permanent  or- 
ganization. 

By  an  act  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature,  passed  May  2.  1829, 
the  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  incor- 
porated "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  promoting  do- 
mestic industry  in  this  State  and  in  the  U.  S.  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  and  any  improve- 
ments therein,  by  bestowing  rewards  and  other  benefits  on 
those  who  shall  make  such  improvements  or  excel  in  any 
of  the  said  branches ;  and  by  such  other  ways  and  means 
as  to  the  said  corporation,  or  the  trustees  thereof,  shall  ap- 
pear most  expedient."  Under  this  act,  and  without  ex- 
ternal aid.  the  Institute  continued  its  operations,  depending 
chiefly  for  support  on  the  attractions  of  its  annual  fairs,  yet 
from  time  to  time  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness, 
until  its  beneficial  influence  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Forty-one  exhibitions  have 
been  held,  a  number  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  or- 
ganization in  the  world.  A  single  comparison  will  show 
the  actual  progress  made  in  this  department  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Its  tirst  exhibition  (in  1828)  was  open  for  three 
days,  and  the  number  of  entries  of  articles  for  competition 
was  less  than  one  hundred:  its  exhibition  in  1872  con- 
tinued for  nearly  three  months,  and  the  number  of  entries 
exceeded  1400,  and  embraced  more  than  5000  different  ar- 
ticles. 

Although  several  public  displays  illustrating  progress  in 
the  useful  arts  had  been  made  previous  to  the  foundation 
of  the  American  Institute,  yet  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  first  inaugurated  the  system  of  self-eus- 
taining  annual  exhibitions,  which  has  since  been  success- 
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fully  imitated  by  other  associations.  Its  persistent  efforts 
in  fostering  the  genius  of  invention  which  has  wrought 
such  magical  changes  in  the  material  condition  of  this 
and  other  lands,  probably  suggested  the  plan  of  inter- 
national expositions.  Doubtless  these  have  accomplished 
much  by  their  general  diffusion  of  pfactical  knowledge; 
nevertheless,  as  linancial  investments  not  one  of  them  has 
been  remunerative. 

One  feature  peculiar  to  the  competitive  displays  of  tho 
American  Institute  which  deserves  especial  commendation 
is  the  requirement  of  satisfactory  practical  tests  of  steam- 
engines,  pumps,  and  other  working  machinery,  also  of 
harvesters  and  other  agricultural  implements,  in  which 
the  power  expended  in  the  operation  of  each  is  carefully 
measured,  thus  furnishing  a  criterion  for  impartial  awards. 

It  was  early  found  that  the  interests  of  agricuUuro  re- 
quired a  free  and  frequent  interchange  of  opinions  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  tilling  the  soil;  accordingly  the  Farm- 
ers' Club  was  established.  For  many  3'ears  it  has  held 
weekly  meetings,  at  which  communications  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union  are  read  and  made  tho  subjects  of  interesting 
discussions.  Full  reports  of  these  discussions  ajipear  in 
leading  metroiiolitan  weekly  journals,  and  by  this  means 
it  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  1S72  each  meeting  interested 
not  less  than  a  million  readers.  Through  tho  agency  of 
this  club  many  farmers,  even  in  most  remote  States,  have 
been  supplied  with  improved  varieties  of  cereals  and  other 
seeds,  the  number  of  packages  gratuitously  distributed  by 
mail  in  a  single  year  having  reached  12,000. 

Tho  Polytoehuic  Association  is  another  important  branch 
of  the  Institute,  which  holds  weekly  sessions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  of 
discussing  ail  questions  relating  to  technology.  To  these 
and  other  organizations  under  tho  control  of  the  Institute 
the  public  have  free  access. 

During  each  winter  the  Institute  gives  a  course  of  scien- 
tific lectures,  which  is  free  to  the  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  high  character  of  each  course  has  been  main- 
tained by  selecting  as  lecturers  professors  in  colleges  and 
other  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  ability  and  culture.  Tho 
library  of  the  Institute  contains  about  10.000  volumes,  tho 
most  of  which  relate  to  science  and  its  useful  ajiplications. 
By  vote  of  the  members  works  of  fiction  arc  now  excluded. 

Since  tho  year  18-il  the  Institute  has  made  annual  re- 
ports of  its  transactions  to  the  legislature.  The  volumes 
printed  by  their  authority  have  been  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  State  and  among  kindred  associations  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  Within  the  last  ten  years  these 
volumes,  containing  an  average  of  1200  pages  each,  have 
been  increasing  in  interest  and  value.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  corresponding  secretary,  under  whose  supervision 
they  are  prepared,  to  give  in  each  a  summary  of  progress 
in  science  and  art.  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  tho 
same  time  to  exclude  from  them  all  discussions  on  abstract 
questions  or  disputed  points  which  might  tend  to  excite 
religious,  political,  or  social  prejudices. 

Tho  Institute  had  about  3000  members  in  IS?.*!,  and  the 
value  of  its  property  was  then  estimated  at  $300,000.  It 
has  never  received  a  bequest  or  endowment,  but  in  antici- 
pation of  such  an  event  the  legislature  of  New  York,  by  an 
act  passed  April  21,1866,  enlarged  its  powers,  and  directed 
that  all  donations,  bequests,  and  devises  hereafter  made  for 
its  bcnetit  should  be  taken  and  held  by  a  board  of  regents, 
among  whom  are  the  governor  of  the  State  and  tho  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  exhibition  buildings  owned  and  occupiecl  by  the  In- 
stitute in  1S73  extend  from  Second  to  Third  avenue,  and 
from  Sixty-third  to  Sixty-fourth  street,  their  length  being 
610  feet,  and  the  extrenie  width  200  feet.  They  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  temporary  character,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
at  no  distant  day  a  permanent  fire-proof  structure  of  such 
ample  dimensions  as  to  accommodate  under  one  roof  all  the 
depii,rtments  of  the  Institute. 

It  will  bo  seen  by  this  brief  sketch  that  the  American 
Institute  is  exactly  adapted  to  meet  certain  intellectual 
wants  of  almost  every  class  of  citizens,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  material  aid  to  tho  inventor  and  manufacturer. 
It  docs  not  seek  to  educate  the  young,  but  rather  to  diffuse 
among  those  who  have  arrived  at  maturity  a  knowledge 
of  the  latest,  triumphs  of  science,  the  most  important  im- 
provcuients  in  the  arts,  and  the  best  machines  and  methods 
for  increasing  material  productions.  Its  mission  is  not 
limited  to  its  own  members,  for  its  highest  aim  is  tho  pub- 
lic good. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  labored  long  and  faith- 
fully for  its  success  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  enumerated. 
Prominent  among  its  early  friends  were  Thaddeus  D. 
Wakemann.  its  first  corresponding  secretary,  who  held  that 
oftiec  fc»r  twenty  years,  and  Gen.  James  Tallmadge.  for 
twenty  years  its  president.  Among  those  who  have  more 
recently  increased  its  fame  and  influence  by  their  pens  and 


personal  efforts  we  may  mention  the  late  Horace  Greeley, 

jiresident  of  the  Institute  from  1866  to  1871,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished scientist  and  divine,  tho  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  liarnard, 
LL.D.,who  at  this  time  (1873)  most  worthily  fills  the  same 
responsible  post.  Samuel  D.  Tillman. 

Amcr'icanism,  a  term  applied  to  certain  peculiar  ex- 
pressions or  forms  of  the  English  language  prevailing  in 
tho  U.  S. ;  such  as  fall,  for  **  autumn  ;"  clever,  for  *•  kind" 
or  "obliging;"  to  fij:,  instead  of  to  "arrange"  or  "put  in 
order,"  to  "dress;"  go  ahead,  etc.,  etc.  It  may,  however, 
be  remarked  that  some  of  the  so-called  "Americanisms" 
are  nothing  more  than  old  English  words,  the  original  sig- 
nification of  which  has  become  partly  or  wholly  obsolete  in 
England,  while  it  is  stilt  retained  in  America ;  for  exam|de, 
airk,  sickness,  instead  of  the  modern  English  "ill,"  "ill- 
ness;" and  ride,  which  originally  signified  to  bo  conveyed 
cither  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback,  but  limited  to  the  lat- 
ter exclusively  by  the  present  English  usage.  Both  of 
these  words  arc  often  used  in  the  common  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  what  we  may  call  their  American  signification. 
Others  are  words  which  in  England  are  provincial  or  local, 
but  which  are  in  extensive,  if  not  universal,  use  in  tho 
U.  S. ;  to  wilt,  in  tho  sense  of  to  "drooj)"  or  "wither,"  is 
an  instance  of  this  kind.  It  is  an  obvious  error  to  call 
those  words  "Americanisms"  which  have  been  introduced 
as  the  name  of  something  which  does  not  exist  or  is  com- 
paratively little  used  in  England,  as  prain'e,  molasnes,  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Ameri- 
canisms extensively  prevailing  in  the  U.  S. :  Barjffafje,  used 
instead  of  the  English  word  "  luggage  "  to  denote  the  trunks 
or  what  contains  the  wearing  apparel,  etc.  of  one  who  is 
travelling. — Boss  (a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  hann.  a  "mas- 
ter"), one  who  has  the  employment  or  direction  of  a  set  of 
workmen. — Creek,  which  signifies  in  England  a  small  arm 
or  inlet  of  the  sea,  is  used  almost  universally  in  tho  l'.  S. 
for  a  "small  river." — Hack,  signifying,  according  to  Eng- 
lish usage,  a  horse  let  out  fur  hire,  is  employed  in  the  I'.  S. 
for  a  "hackney  coach,"  of  which  it  is  doubtless  an  abbre- 
viation.— Slci(jh  is  in  universal  use  in  the  U.  S.  for  what 
the  English  call  a  "  sledge." — Woods  is  used  in  America 
instead  of  the  English  words  "wood"  and  "forest." 

Many  expressions  are  reproachfully  termed  American- 
isms which  have  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  best  English 
writers;  we  may  cite,  among  others,  tnletitcd,  wliich  Cole- 
ridge condemned  as  an  Americanism,  but  which  is  as  legiti- 
mately formed  as  (jifted,  a  word  fully  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  the  best  English  authors,*  and  in  this  connection, 
which,  if  not  a  very  elegant  expression,  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  brevity,  and  was  used  by  Hazlitt  long  before  tho 
reproach  of  its  being  an  Americanism  was  attem])ted  to  be 
fastened  upon  it.  (Sec  Bartlett's  "  Dictionary  of  Ameri- 
canisms;" Pickering's"  Vocabulary  of  AVords  and  Phrases 
peculiar  to  theU.  S. ;"  Lowell's  Introduction  to  the  "  Big- 
low  Papers,"  second  series.)  J.  Thomas. 

American  River,  in  the  N.  central  part  of  California, 
formed  by  the  union  of  its  North  and  South  Forks  in  the 
western  part  of  El  Dorado  county  ;  it  fiows  in  a  S.  AV.  direc- 
tion, and  empties  into  the  Sacramento  Ilivcr  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Sacramento  City.  Gold  is  found  along  the 
banks  of  this  river  and  its  forks. 

Amer'icus,  cap.  of  Sumter  co.,  Ga.,  on  South-western 
R.  R.,  70  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Macon,  has  6  churches,  1  fe- 
male college,  1  male  high  school,  common  schools,  1  week- 
ly newspaper.  1  national  bank,  1  carriage -factory,  and  1 JO 
stores  and  sho])S.     Pop.  3261). 

J.   R.  WoUIllL,  FOR  En.  OF  "  SrMTKR  RF.PUnMCAN." 

Americiis,  ]i.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  Tippecanoe  eo..  Ind., 
10  miles  N.  E.  4if  Lafayette,  on  Toledo  Wabash  and  West- 
ern R.  R.  and  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.     Pi»p.  I  43. 

Americus,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lyon  co,. 
Kan.,  on  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  S  miles 
N.  W.  of  Emporia.  The  Neosho  River  furnishes  valuable 
water-power.     Pop.  of  township.  884. 

Americus,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Miss.,  near 
Pascagouia  River,  about  loO  miles  S.  E.  of  Jackson. 

Americiis  Vespucius,     See  Vespvcci. 

A'mersfort',  or  A'mersfoort',  a  town  and  port  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  on  the  river 
Eem,  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Utrecht.  It  has  a  Jansenist  semi- 
nary, a  Latin  school, and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len stuffs.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  dried  herrings  arc  exported 
from  this  town.     Pop.  in  1807.  l:i.'25;S. 

Ames,  a  post-village  of  Washington  township.  Story 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western H.  R.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  tho 
seat  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.     Pop.  0:UJ. 

Ames,  a  post-village  of  Canajoharic  township.  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  seat  of  an  academy.     Pop.  100. 

AmeS)  a  township  of  Athens  co.,  0.     Pop.  122^. 
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Ames  (Adei.bert).  an  American  officer,  born  Oct.  31, 
1835,  at  Rockland.  Mc,  graduated  at  West  Point  1861, 
lieutenant-colonel  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  July  2S,  1866, 
and  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers  May  20,  1863; 
served  in  the  artillery  in  the  Manassas  campaign  1861,  en- 
gaged at  Bull  Run  (wounded  and  brevet  major),  in  defences 
of  Washington  1801-62.  in  command  of  battery  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula  1S62,  engaged  at  Yorktown,  (iaincs'  Mill, 
and  Malvern  Hill  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  as  colonel 
Twentieth  Maine  Volunteers  Aug.  29,  1862,  in  Maryland 
campaign  1862,  engaged  at  Antietam,  in  Rappahannock 
campaign  1862-63,  engaged  at  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsvillc,  and  Beverly  Ford,  in  Pennsylvania  campaign 
1863,  engaged  at  Gettysburg  (brevet  colonel),  in  operations 
in  the  department  of  the  South  1863-6-1,  in  command  of  a 
division  in  the  operations  before  Petersburg  1864,  engaged 
at  Port  Walthall  Junction,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Darbytown 
road,  in  expeditions  to  Fort  Fisher  1864-65,  engaged  in 
the  assault  and  capture  of  the  place  (brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral U.  S.  A.  and  brevet  major-general  TJ.  S.  volunteers). 
and  in  operations  in  North  Carolina  1865-66.  Breveted 
major-general  Mar.  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  field.  Since  the  war  was  made  provisional 
governorof  Mississippi  June  15, 1868,  incommand  of  fourth 
military  district,  dep.irtmcnt  of  Mississippi,  1869.  Re- 
signed Feb.  23.  1870,  and  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
from  Mississippi  on  the  reconstruction  of  that  State,  and 
took  his  seat  April.  1870.  GEoncF.  W.  Cillum. 

Ames  (Edward  R.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  born  at  Athens,  0.,  May  20.  1806.  He 
was  educated  at  Ohio  University,  was  tutor  at  ilcKendrce 
College  (1823-29).  began  to  preach  in  1830.  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  bishop  in  1852.  Since  1861  he  has  resided  in 
Baltimore.     I),  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  25,  1S79. 

Ames  (Fr^innR).  LL.D..  an  eminent  orator  and  states- 
man, born  in  Dedham.  Mass.,  April  9,  1758.  lie  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1774,  after  which  he  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  William  Tudor  of  Boston,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1781.  In  several  political  essays  which  he 
wrote  for  the  newspapers  of  Boston  about  1785  he  dis- 
played practical  wisdom  and  literary  ability  of  a  high 
order.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Massachu- 
setts which  in  1788  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
he  advocated  its  adoption  in  an  eloquent  speech.  Having 
identified  himself  with  the  Federal  party,  ho  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1789  by  the  voters  of  the  district 
which  included  Boston.  He  supported  the  administration 
of  A\'ashington,  spoke  frcqriently  in  Congress,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a  national  reputation  as  .in  or.ator  of  the  foremost 
rank.  Among  the  most  memorable  of  his  parliamentary 
efforts  was  a  powerful  s]>ecch  in  support  of  Jay's  treaty 
with  England,  ."Vpril.  1796.  which  has  been  preserved.  At 
the  close  of  this  speech  an  opponent  of  the  treaty  moved 
to  postpone  the  vote  on  the  question,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  the  members  were  too  much  excited  to  make  a  just 
and  rational  decision.  After  he  had  served  four  terms  in 
Congress  he  retired  to  private  life  in  1797,  on  account  of 
his  delicate  health.  He  married  Frances  Worthington 
of  Springfield  in  1792.  In  1799  he  pronounced  a  eulogy 
on  Washington  before  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  elected  president  of  Harv.ard  College  in  1804.  but 
he  declined  that  position.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1808,  leaving  several  sons.  His  character  was  eniincntiy 
pure  and  honorable.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit,  his 
colloquial  powers,  and  his  brilliant  Imagination.  His  ora- 
tions abound  in  happy  metaphors  and  illustrations.  His 
works,  consisting  of  orations,  essays,  and  letters,  were  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  Seth  Ames,  in  2  vols.,  1854. 

Ames  (Joseph),  born  in  Roxbury,  N.  H..  in  1816.  be- 
came an  artist,  studied  in  Rome,  painted  excellent  portraits 
and  genre  pictures,  became  a  resident  of  Boston.  Mass.. 
and  afterwards  of  Baltimore,  and  died  in  New  York  City, 
Oct.  30,  1872.  Among  his  best  works  are  portraits  (if 
Pius  IX.,  Rufus  Choa'e,  and  Rislori  as  "Medea,"  "Maud 
Muller,"  and  "  The  Old  Stone  Pitcher." 

Ames  (Nathan  P.).  an  American  machinist,  born  in 

1803.  was  remarkable  for  his  sound  judgment  and  practical 
ability.  He  owned  extensive  manufactories  of  firearms, 
bronze  statuary,  cannon,  machinery,  and  edge-tools  at 
Chicopee  Falls  and  Cabotville.  Mass.    Died  April  23, 1847. 

Ames  (Oakes)    was  born   in  Easton,  Mass.,  Jan.   10, 

1804.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and  the  son  was 
brought  up  to  the  same  trade.  The  elder  Ames  had  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  maker  of  shovels  :  and  his  two 
sons,  Oakes  and  Oliver,  Jr.,  continued  the  manufacture  of 
these  and  other  implements,  chiefly  agricultural,  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  acquired  great  wealth.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  (1862-73).  and  his  opinion  [ 
upon  linancial  matters  had  great  weight.  Mr.  Ames  was 
largely  interested  in  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  I 


and  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  enterprise.  Died  at  North  Easton, 
Mass.,  May  8,  1873. 

Amesbur»  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Me.  Since 
1850  de])opulatcd. 

Amesbury,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  ex- 
tending from  the  navigable  Merrimack  River,  its  southern 
boundary,  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  is  40  miles  by 
rail  N.  of  Boston.  There  is  a  horse  railroad  extending  to 
Newburyport,  5  miles  distant,  and  also  a  branch  railroad 
connecting  with  the  Eastern  R.  R.  Here  are  extensive 
manufactures  of  flannels,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  cassi- 
meres,  broadcloths,  etc.  It  has  two  weekly  newspajiers  and 
seven  churches.  Amesbury  is  the  residence  of  the  poet 
Whittier.  It  has  a  national  and  a  savings  bank.  Pop.  of 
township,  5581.        W.  H.  B.  Cirrier,  Ed.  "  Villager." 

Am'ethyst  [Gr.  itieOvcrro^,  from  a.  priv.,  and  ^lc0^;(^Jtu.  to 
"make  drunk"],  a  pui^ple  variety  of  rock-crystal  or  quartz, 
colored  by  manganese,  so  named  from  its  reputed  virtue  of 
preventing  intoxication.  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  Ceylon,  In- 
dia, and  many  other  places,  and  is  worn  in  the  "form  of 
seals  and  ornamental  articles.  The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a 
variety  of  spinel,  and  is  a  more  valuable  gem  than  the  com- 
mon amethyst. 

Amha'ra,  the  central  division  of  Abyssinia,  capital 
Gondar.     (,^ce  Aevssinia.) 

Amhar'ic  Ijau'guagc,  so  called  from  the  province  of 
AmUara,  has  been,  since  the  extinction  of  the  Ethiopic 
Languacc  (which  see),  the  chief  language  of  Abyssinia, 
and  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  population"  in  the 
countries  between  the  rivers  Tacazze  and  Abai.  and  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Shoa,  while  in  the  countries  in  the  N. 
E.  of  Abyssinia,  N.  of  the  Tacazze,  the  Tigrc  language 
predominates.  Among  the  Semitic  languages,  the  Amharic 
is  nearest  related,  both  grammatically  and  lexicographi- 
cally, to  the  Ethiopic,  but  is  by  no  means  a  new  form  of 
the  Ethiopic,  but  rather  a  descendant  of  the  Old  Amharic, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Ethiopic.  Although  the  Am- 
haric has  retained  many  peculiarities  of  the  Old  Semitic,  it 
still  represents  a  later  stage  of  development  of  the  southern 
Semitic  than  does  the  Ethiopic.  In  all  its  phonetic  rela- 
tions the  Amharic  has  degenerated  very  much,  while  many 
of  its  grammatical  forms  have  been  abolished,  and  have 
been  only  in  part  replaced  by  new  forms.  After  the  Am- 
haric language  had  been  used  for  many  centuries  by  the 
people,  and  after  the  extinction  of  the  Ethiopic,  it  became 
a  written  language,  the  Ethiopic  alphabet  being  employed, 
while  for  the  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Amharic  new  characters 
were  introduced  by  a  modification  of  the  Ethiopic  characters. 
Although  the  Amharic  cannot  be  called  a  literary  language 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  still  many  works  have  been 
written  in  it  within  the  last  three  centuries,  partly  transla- 
tions and  explanations  of  biblical  and  other  Ethiopic  books 
and  vocabularies,  partly  short  historical  works,  dogmatical 
and  ethical  compendia,  formula?  for  confession,  etc.  for  the 
people,  and  partly  medical  and  magical  treatises.  In  the 
Ethiopie-Amharic  books  of  the  history  of  the  native  kings 
some  of  the  older  Amharic  poems  are  given.  But  of  these 
works  very  little  is  known  in  Europe.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  only  missionary  works  have  been  printed.  The  Am- 
haric has  been  treated  grammatically  and  lexicographically 
by  LuDOLF  (1098).  more  completely  by  Isexberg  (Lexicon, 
1841 ;  Grammar,  1842). 

Am'herst,  a  town  and  seaport  of  British  Burmah,  is 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  SO  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Maulmain.  It  was  founded  in  1826.  The  harbor  is  ex- 
posed to  the  S.  W.  monsoon.     Pop.  about  30,000. 

Amherst,  a  village  of  Cumberland  co..  Nova  Scotia,  is 
situated  near  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  on 
the  Intercolonial  R.  R.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  a 
considerable  lumber-trade,  agriculture,  coal-mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  shipbuilding.     Pop.  about  2000. 

Amherst,  a  county  of  the  central  part  of  Virginia,  has 
an  area  of  418  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W. 
and  S.  E.  by  the  James  River,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  surface  is  diversified,  antl  presents  beau- 
tiful scenery  where  the  James  River  passes  through  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced.  Cap- 
ital, Amherst.  Pop.  14,900. 
Amherst,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.  P.  350. 
Amherst,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hampshire 
CO..  Mass..  on  the  New  London  Northern  R.  R.,  85  miles  N. 
of  New  London,  and  on  the  Mass.  Central  R.  R..  82  miles 
W.  of  Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Amherst  College  and  of 
the  Mass.  Agricultural  College.  (See  Amherst  College.) 
The  town  has  one  high  school,  four  grammar  schools,  four 
intermediate  and  nine  primary  schools.  It  has  one  na- 
tional and  one  savings  bank,  nine  churches,  two  newspa- 
pers, three  paper  and  two  planing  mills,  one  manufactory 
of  leather,  four  of  children's  wagons,  one  of  palm-Icaf  hats. 
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imtl  ono  oi^  planes.  Amlierst  is  also  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  best  agricultural  towns  in  Mass.  The  village  is  sit- 
uated upon  ail  elevation  which  aflbrds  a  l.ieautitui  view  of 
the  fertile  and  picturesque  valley  of  the  Conn,  and  of  the 
surrounding  mountains — the  Holyoke  range  to  the  S.  W., 
and  on  the  N.  Mettawampe,  Sugar  Loaf,  and  others.  Pop. 
of  township,  -tdiiS.  W.  H.  lIoBBiE. 

Amherst,  a  post-township  of  Fillmore  eo.,  Minn.  Pop. 
111.J. 

Amherst,  one  of  the  three  shire-towns  of  Hillsborough 
CO.,  N.  II.,  a  beautiful  village  48  miles  from  Boston,  11 
from  Nashua,  and  .TO  from  Concord,  on  the  Wilton  11.  R. 
It  has  ('ongrogational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches, 
court  anil  town-house,  high  school  house  and  a  fine  hotel. 
The  township  contains  Babboosuek  Lake  and  a  mineral 
spring.  It  is  a  tine  summer  resort.  It  has  one  weekly 
paper,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Horaea  Greeley.  Pop. 
of  township,  1  ■"15.1. 

E.  D.  BoYLSTON,  Pub.  "Farmers'  Cabinet." 

Amherst,  a  township  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  contains  a 
copious  sulpliur  spring,  natural  gas-worlts,  which  yield 
illuminating  gas,  and  has  also  quarries  of  hydraulic  lime- 
stone. Williamsville,  the  principal  village,  contains  an 
academy,  four  churches,  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 
Pop.  4j^5. 

Amhcr.st,  a  post-township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.    Pop.  2182. 

Amherst,  tlie  county-seat  of  Amherst  co.,  Va.,  1.3 
miles  N.  of  Lynchburg,  on  the  W.  C.  V.  M.  and  U.  R.  R.  It 
contains  two  churches  (Episcopal  and  Methodist),  a  high- 
school,  one  newspaper,  and  a  fine  public  hall.  Po[).  of  town- 
ship, '.\G'.'>2.  Ed.  '*  Entcuprise." 

Amherst,  a  post-township  of  Portage  eo..  Wis.    P.  982. 

Amherst,  Earls  of.  and  Viscounts  Holmesdalo  (1826, 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom)  and  Barons  .^m- 
hcrst  (1788,  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain),  a  noble  (xm- 
ily  of  (ireat  Britain. 

Amherst  (JErrEBY),  called  Lord  Amherst,  a  British 
general,  born  in  Kent  Jan.  29,  1717.  He  entered  the  army 
in  17:il.  became  a  colonel  in  1756,  and  a  major-general  in 
1758.  He  rendered  important  services  in  the  war  against 
the  French  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  in 
17C0,  and  at  the  end  of  that  war  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  .army  in  America.  He  be- 
cimo  governor  of  Virginia  in  1763,  was  created  Baron 
Amherst  in  1770,  .and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Englanil  from  1776  to  1782.  In  1796  he  obtaiued  the 
r,ink  of  field-marshal.     Died  Aug.  3,  1797. 

Amherst  (William  Pitt),  first  Earl  of,  a  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  England  Jan.  14,  1773.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  China  in  1816,  and  reached 
Pckin,  but  he  failed  to  effect  the  object  of  his  mission,  as 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  degrading  ceremonies  which 
Chinese  etiquette  in-escribed,  and  was  not  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  emperor.  He  was  governor-general  of  In- 
dia in  182.3-26.  and  was  created  an  earl  in  1826.  Died 
Mar.  13,  1857. — His  son.  William  Pitt,  born  .Sept.  3, 1805, 
succeeded  him  as  second  earl. — His  eldest  son,  William 
AucllElt.  Viscount  Ilolmesdale,  born  Mar.  25,  1836,  was 
from  1859  to  1868  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
V/est  Kent,  and  was  in  1868  re-elected  as  member  for  iMid- 
Kent. 

Am'herstburg,  a  town  of  Essex  co.,  Ontario,  Canarlii, 
on  the  Detroit  River,  5  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Erie,  and  225  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  five  or  more  churches,  and  one  newspaper- 
office.     Pop.  in  1871,  1936. 

Amherst  College,  one  of  the  leading  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  is  situated  in  Amherst,  I[anl|isliire  eo., 
Massachusetts.  It  was  founded  in  ls2l.aiid  at  its  semi- 
centennial in  1871  it  had  1936  .alumni,  of  whom  llfjll  are 
supposed  to  be  living.  Of  the  1936  gradnatcs  up  to  the 
last  triennial.  751  were  ministers,  76  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands,  129  doctors  of  medicine,  186  lawyers,  and  208  pro- 
fessors and  teachers;  195  served  in  the  late  war,  and  26 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  service.  The  college  edifices,  12 
in  number,  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  The 
pecuniary  value  of  the  scientific  .and  archaHilogicnl  collec- 
tions cannot  be  cstimateil  at  less  than  S125,nOO,  and  the 
whole  property  of  the  institution,  including  permanent 
funds,  professorships,  scholarships,  prizes,  etc..  is  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars.  All  this  is  the  gift  of  private 
charily  and  mnnifieenee.  with  tlie  exception  of  about 
$50,01111  granteil  by  the  State.  The  donors  have  been  the 
Christian  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts.  The  largest 
benefactors  are  Hon.  Samuel  Williston  anil  Dr.  William  J. 
Walker:  the  former  has  given  $150,0011.  and  the  latter  a 
O|uarterof  a  million.  The  Hitehcoek  lelinologieal  Cabinet, 
the  Adams  Collection  in  Conchology.  and  the  Shepard 
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Mineralogical  and  Meteoric  Collections,  are  known  the 
world  over  as  of  unsurpassed  value  and  excellence.  The 
Barrett  Gymnasium,  with  its  aceompanying  system  of  ex- 
ercise and  instruction,  constitutes  a  feature  pee-uliar  to  this 
institution ;  all  the  students,  unless  excused  for  sjiecial 
reasons,  are  required  to  exercise  half  an  hour  daily,  ebiefiy 
in  the  light  gymnastics,  under  the  directiim  of  a  professor 
who  is  an  educated  physician,  and  who  has  charge  of  their 
health  and  physical  culture.  The  faculty  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege at  present  consists  of  21  persons,  ineUuling  the  presi- 
dent, 12  professors,  3  lecturers,  4  instructors,  and  an  assist- 
ant librarian.  The  number  of  students  in  1871,  the  year 
of  jubilee,  all  in  the  four  classes  of  the  regular  college 
course,  was  261 — 05  seniors,  49  juniors,  76  sojdiomores,  and 
71  freshmen.  The  annual  income  is  about  $50,000.  The 
presidents  have  been  Rev.  Z.  Swift  -Moore,  D.  I).  (1821-23) ; 
Rev.  Heman  Humphrev,  D.  D.  (1823-45);  Rev.  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,LL.D.  (1845-54)  ;Rcv.AVilliain  A.  Stearns, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.  (1854-76):  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Scelye,  LL.D. 

The  M.assachusetts  Agricultural  College,  allliough  the 
oifspring  of  Amherst  College,  and  situated  in  the  sanu'  jdacc 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  advantage  of  its  scientific 
treasures,  has  no  org.anie  eonneetion  with  it.  having  a  sepa- 
rate faculty  and  a  distinct  board  of  trustees,  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State.  It  was  opened  for  students  in  the 
fall  of  1867,  and  held  its  first  cominenccment,  with  the 
graduation  of  its  first  class,  in  the  summer  of  1871.  It  has 
three  college  halls,  two  boarding-houses,  the  Durfeo  Plant- 
house,  and  a  botanic  museum,  besides  the  buildings  jier- 
taining  to  the  farm,  which  consists  of  over  300  acres.  The 
students  work  on  the  farm  a  certain  nnmber  of  hours 
each  week,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and 
t!io  professor  of  agriculture.  They  also  receive  regular 
military  exercise  and  drill  under  the  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics.  The  real  estate  of  the  college  cost 
about  §200.000.  Its  permanent  funds,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lands  given  by  Congress,  from  grants  by  the  State, 
and  from  private  donations,  amount  to  half  a  million.  The 
faculty,  as  exhibited  in  the  catalogue  of  1871.  consists  of 
28  persons,  including  the  president.  Dr.  William  .S.  Clark,  7 
professors,  2  instructors,  16  non-resident  lecturers,  a  gar- 
dener, and  a  farm  superintendent.  There  were  then  147 
students — 30  seniors,  34  juniors,  27  sophomores,  32  fresh- 
men, 22  select,  and  2  resident  graduates,  (.'^ee  '*  History 
of  Amherst  College,"  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.D..  1872.) 

W.  S.  Tyler. 

Amherst  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  near 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea. 

A'mia  Cal'va,  the  scientific  name  of  a  species  of  fish 
found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  living  ganoids,  is  interesting  from  its  relationship 
to  the  ancient  fossil  fishes,  and  remarkable  for  the  collubir 
structure  of  its  air-bladder,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
lung  of  a  reptile.  It  is  known  as  the  "  dog-fish  "  or  "  law- 
yer," and  is  worthless  as  food. 

Amian'thus  [(Jr.  <1/ico>to!,  "nndefiled,"  from  o,  priv., 
and  ;xmtVu>.  to  "defile"],  a  delicate  anrl  fibrous  form  of  ser- 
iientine,  so  called  because  cloth  made  of  it  can  be  purifieil 
by  fire.  It  is  sometimes  called  mountain  fiax.  The  cloths 
in  which  the  ancients  wrapped  the  bodies  that  were  burned 
on  the  funeral  pyre  were  sometimes  made  of  amianthus. 

Am'ic  Ac'ids,  acids  in  which  a  portion  of  the  hydroxyl 
(OH)  has  been  replaced  by  amidogcn  (NH;).  When  dry 
ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  a  thin  layer  of  sulphuric  an- 
hydride (SO3).  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  white  crystalline 
compound  results  which  contains  NjllcSOa—  (NHiljSDj — 
II2O,  or  ammonic  sulphate,  less  one  molecule  of  water.  On 
dissolving  it  in  water  it  fails  to  give  the  reactions  of  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  it  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  a  new  acid,  sul- 
phamio  aeid.    Its  relation  to  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  shown  ; 

Sull>huric  acid,  II2SO4  =  j|,|  j  SO2, 

Sulphamic  acid,  H.NIl2.S03  =  j^jj^ 

Sulphamic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  numerous  salts: 
Ammonic  sulphamate,  NIU.NH-j.SOs, 
Potassie  "  K.NH...SOs, 

Baric  '■  Ba(NH2.S03j2. 

Dry  carbonic  anhydride  (CO2)  unites  with   dry  ainmmiia 
(Nils),     forming    ammonic     carbamate,     >.' lU.NIlj.CI  i.-; 
N2]l6<'02,or  equivalent  to  ammonic  carbonate.  ( .N' Hi  l.'Cc  ij, 
less  H2O.     This  salt  contains  carbamic  acid,  the  relation 
of  which  to  carbonic  acid  is  thus  shown : 

Carbonic  acid,  II2CO3  —  jj^  [  CO, 

Carbamic  acid,  H.NH2.CO2  -  "",^  j  CO. 

Ammonic  carbamate  exists  in  eomincm  nmmonic  carbonate, 
and  was  formerly  ealleil  anhydrous  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  by  combining  one  mole- 
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culo  of  water  passes  into  amnionic  carbonate,  NHi.NIIz.- 

C0.2-f-n20  =  (NH4)2C03. 

When  both  molecules  of  hydroxy!  in  a  bibasic  acid  are 
replaced  bj  amidogcn,  a  neutral  amide  results.  Carbamide 
or  urea,  {NI[2)20O,  is  such  an  amide.  Bibasic  acids  may 
thus  form  an  amic  acid  or  a  neutral  amide,  according  as 
one  or  both  molecules  of  hydroxyl  arc  replaced  by  amid- 
ogen.  Tribasic  acids  may  form  two  amic  acids  and  a  neu- 
tral amide.  Monobasic  acids  containing  only  one  hydroxyl 
yield  no  amic  acids,  only  neutral  amides. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Ain'icc,  or  Amic'tus,  an  upper  garment  worn  by  the 
Romans  ever  tlie  tunic:  also  a  linen  vestment  worn  over 
the  shoulders  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  during  tho  cele- 
bration of  the  mass. 

Ami'ci  (GiovANM  Battista).  an  Italian  optician  and 
savant,  born  at  M6deua  Mar.  25,  17^4.  Ho  was  skilful  in 
the  fabrication  of  mirrors  and  lenses  for  telescopes  and 
microscopes.  Jlc  was  for  many  years  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  Florence,  where  ho  gained  distinction  as  an 
observer.  He  wrote  on  double  stars  and  other  topics  of 
astronomy.  The  acliromatic  microscope  which  he  con- 
structed was  considered  a  valuable  improvement.  I)ied 
April  11).  1S()3. 

Am'ides,  compounds  derived  from  ammonia.  NH3,  by 
the  rejilaeemcnt  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  II  by  a  metal  or 
by  a  compound  radical,  acid  or  basic.  According  to  the 
character  of  the  replacing  body,  they  arc  either — 

1.  Amides  proper,  in  wbieh  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms 
are  replaced  by  an  acid  radical ;  as, 

Acetamide,      N.CaUgO.H^ 
Diaeetamide,  N.(C2ll30)2.H. 

2.  Amines,  in  which  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  a  basic  radical;  as, 

Potassamine,    N.KII2, 
Diamylamine,  N.(C5Hii)2.H. 

3.  Alkalamidcs,  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  both 
acid  and  basic  radicals  ;  as, 

Mcreurobenzamide,  N.Hg.CTHsO.II, 
Ethylformamide,       N.C2n5.CIIO.n. 
Monamidcs  arc  derived  from  one  molecule  of  ammonia, 

NIIIIII. 
Diamides  "  "  two         "  «    N2IMI.H2. 

Triamides         "  «  three      "  "    N3H3H3H3. 

Amines  and  alkalamides  present  corresponding  classes. 

According  as  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  all  the  hydrogen 
of  the  ammonia  is  replaced,  the  amide,  diamide,  or  triam- 
idc  is  said  to  bo  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary.  Amides 
aro  well  illustrated  by 

f  C2H3O 
Acetamide.  N.C2H30.H2  =  N  \  H 

(h. 

It  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  172°  F.,  and 
boils  at  4^0°  F.  Heated  with  acids  or  alkalies,  it  unites 
the  elements  of  water,  forming  acetic  acid  and  ammonia, 
N.C2H3O.H2+  H20  =  NH3  +  H.C2H402.  It  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  amnionic  acetate,  and  by  other  methods  : 
NH4.C2H3O2  =  N,C2H30.H2  +  H2O.  It  acts  both  as  a  base 
and  as  an  acid.  By  uniting  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids  it  forms  compounds  analogous  to  amnionic  salts, 
while  by  admitting  silver  in  place  of  hydrogen,  silver-acet- 
amido  is  produced.     (See  Amines.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Amidine.     See  Starch. 

Amid'ogen  [contracted  from  ammonia  and  the  Gr. 
yei-i'oiw,  to  "jtroduce"],  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  nitro- 
gen and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Its  symbol  is  NH2.  It 
has  not  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  but  may  be 
traced  in  combination  with  other  substances,  with  which  it 
forms  important  organic  compounds  called  amides.  Potas- 
siamide,  NH2K,  is  a  compound  of  the  metal  potassium 
with  amidogcn.  Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  NH2  with 
H.  (See  Amic  Anns,  Amides,  and  Amines,  by  C.  F.  Chan- 
dler.) 

Amiens  (ane.  Samarohri'va  and  Amhia^ni),  an  ancient 
and  important  town  of  Northern  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Somme,  is  on  the  river  Somme,  and  on  the 
Paris  and  Boulogne  R.  R.,  SI  miles  by  mil  N.  of  Paris. 
It  was  once  very  strongly  fortified,  and  still  has  a  citadel. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  magnificent  Gothic 
cathedral  4lo  feet  long.  182  feet  wide,  having  a  spire  420 
feet  high,  which  was  founded  in  1220  and  finished  in  1288. 
Among  its  other  fine  edifices  are  the  hotel  de  villc,  Chateau 
d'Eau,  and  the  library,  containing  60,000  volumes.  Here 
are  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  velvet,  serges,  plush, 
and  other  cotKm  and  woollen  stuffs.  The  river,  which  is 
here  divided  into  many  canals,  affords  water-power  for 
mills  and  manufactories.  Amiens  was  the  native  place  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  of  Delambre.  An  important  treaty. 
called  "  the  Pe^ce  of  Amiens,"  was  signed  here  by  the 
french  and  British  in  Mar.,  1802.     On  Nov.  27,  1870,  the 


German  general  Manteuffel  obtained  here  a  great  A'ictory 
over  tho  French  army  of  the  Loire,  and  soon  after  the  Ger- 
mans took  possession  of  the  town.     Pop.  in  1S60,  (11,06:5. 

Am'ines,  amides  in  which  the  radical  replacing  hvdro- 
gen  is  basic,  an  alcohol  radical.  They  arc  raonamines, 
diamines,  triamines,  etc.,  according  as  they  are  formed 
from  one,  two,  three,  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia.  The 
nitrogen  may  be  replaced  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, etc.,  giving  rise  to  phosphines,  arsincs.  stibines.  etc. 

The  natural  organic  bases,  alkaloids,  found  in  plants, 
probably  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies.  The  amines  have 
of  late  acquired  great  theoretical  and  practical  import- 
ance. They  are  basic  compounds,  resembling  ammonia  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  in  odor,  alkaline  reaction,  and 
readiness  to  form  salts  with  acids,  A  few  examples  will 
best  illustrate  the  class:  Ethylamine.  NC2H7  =  NH2(C2H5), 
a  mobile  liquid  which  boils  at  06°  F.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent odor,  very  like  that  of  ammonia,  turns  reddened 
litmus  blue,  forms  a  cloud  with  hydrochloric  acid,  pro- 
duces salts  with  aci<ls  very  similar  to  the  corresponding 
ammonic  salts,  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  Biethylaniine, 
NH(C2H5)2,  and  triethylamine,  N(C2H5)3,  are  similar  com- 
pounds. When  triethylamine  is  mixed  with  ethyl  iodide, 
C2H5I,  a  crystalline  tetrethyl-ammonium-iodide,  (C2ll5)4T, 
is  formed,  analogous  to  ammonium  iodide,  NH4I.  On  treat- 
ing this  compound  with  precipitated  silver  oxide  suspended 
in  water,  a  tctrethyl-ammonium  hydrate  is  formed,  which 
resembles  in  many  respects  potassic  and  sodic  hydrates. 
Its  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  very  bitter,  destroys  the 
skin,  saponifies  the  fats,  decomposes  many  metallic  salts, 
precipitating  hydrates.  With  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts. 
Its  chloride  unites  with  platinic  chloride,  forming  oriingc- 
yellow  octahedra.  The  analogy  with  ammonia  is  shown 
by  the  following  symbols: 

Ethylamine,  NH2(C2H5),  ammonia,  NH3. 

Biethylamine,  NH(C2ll5)2- 

Triethylamine.  N(02ll5)3- 

Tetrcthyl-animonium.  N(C2H5)4.  ammonium.  NHj. 

"  iodide,  NfC2H!i)4l,  ammonium  iodide,  NII4I. 

"         hydrate,  N(Ci!H5)4(OH),  ammonic  hvdrate, 

NU4(0II). 

Phenylamine  or  aniline,  CeHvN  =  N(C6H5)H2,  is  a  very 
important  member  of  this  class.     (See  Aniline.) 

Diamines  represent  two  molecules  of  ammonia  in  which 
two,  four,  or  six  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  one,  two,  or 
three  molecules  of  a  diatomic  radical : 

Ethylcn-diamine,  N2(C2H4)"  H4. 
Diethylen-diamine,  N2(C2ll4}"2  H2. 
Triethylen-diamine,  N2(C2H4)"s. 
(See  Ethylene  Bases.)     Triamines,  triglyceryl-triamine, 
N3(C3H5)'"3,  tetramines,  and  pentamines  are  supposed  to 
exist.     {See  Rosaniline.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Amite^  a  river  rising  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Mississippi, 
enters  Louisiana,  flows  southward  to  Ascension  parish, 
where  it  turns  towards  the  E.,  and  fails  into  Lake  Maure- 
pas.     Length,  about  100  miles. 

Amite,  a  county  of  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Louis- 
iana, has  an  area  of  about  70il  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Amite  River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  IIo- 
mochitto.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified;  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  cotton.  Cattle,  rice,  wool,  and  corn  are  also 
produced.     Capital,  Liberty.     Pop.  10,973. 

Amite^  a  post-village,  capital  of  Tangipaho  parish.  La., 
on  the  Amite  River,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Jackson  and 
Great  Northern  R.  R..  68  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  New  Orleans. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  910. 

Am'ity,  a  post-township  of  Livingston  co..  111.    P.  790. 

Amity,  a  post-village  of  Page  co.,  la.,  in  a  township 
of  its  own  name,  115  miles  S.  W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  of 
township,  1010. 

Amity,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co..  Me.     P.  311. 

Amity,  a  township  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.  I(  has  con- 
siderable manufactures.     Pop.  2087. 

Amity,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1646. 

Amity,  a  township  of  Erie  co..  Pa.     Pop.  924. 

Am'ityville,  a  post-village  of  Huntington  township, 
Suffolk  CO..  N.  Y..  is  on  the  South  Side  R.  R.  of  Long  Island, 
29  miles  from  the  N.  Y.  ferries.     Pop.  600. 

Am'leth,or  Ham'leth,  an  ancient  prince  of  Jutland, 
who  is  considered  a  fabulous  personage  by  some  writers. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  about  1.50  B.  C.  His  story  is  re- 
lated by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  was  formerly  considered 
the  foundation  of  Shakspeare'a  '■  Hamlet." 

Am'lwch,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
North  Wales,  is  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Anglesey, 
15  miles  N.  W.  of  Beaumaris.  It  owes  its  growth  and 
prosperity  to  the  Parys  and  Mona  copper-mines.  Pop.  in 
1871,  7034. 
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Am'man,  or  Am'mon  (the  ancient  Rnbbah,  the  capi- 
ta! of  the  Ammonites),  a  ruined  city  of  Syria,  in  the  pasha- 
lio  of  Damascus,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Zurku,  an 
affiuentoftho  Jordan,  55  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem.  Here 
was  an  important  city  in  ancient  times,  originally  named 
Kabbah,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  army  of 
King  David.  (See  2  Samuel  .\i.  and  .xii.)  After  it  had  been 
once  ruined,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
called  Philadelphia.  It  has  extensive  ancient  remains.  As 
late  as  300  A.  D.  it  was  a  remarkable  city,  having  a  mag- 
nificent theatre  and  temples.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Decapolis. 

Am'man  (Joiianv  Cosrad),  M.  D.,  a  Swiss  physician, 
horn  at  Schaffhausen  in  1669,  practised  at  Haarlem,  in 
Holland.  He  acquired  distinction  by  his  successful  efforts 
to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  and  wrote  on  that 
subject  an  essay  called  "  Surdus  Loquens "  (the  "Deaf 
Speaking."  1692).     Died  in  1724. 

Amman  (Jost  or  Ji-stts),  an  eminent  Swiss  engraver 
and  desii^iier.  born  at  Zurich  in  tol!.').  Ho  removed  about 
lo6l)  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  worked  for  many  years,  and 
illustrated  numerous  books  with  his  designs.  He  engraved 
on  cop])er  and  on  wood.  Among  his  works  are  "  Portraits 
of  the  Kings  of  Franco  from  Pharamond  to  Henry  III." 
{1576).  and  wood-cuts  of  "  Kcinecke  Fuchs."    Died  in  1591. 

Ammana'ti,  Ammana'te,  or  Ammana'to  (Bar- 
TOi.iiMM;:o).  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born 
at  Florence  in  1511,  was  a  jtupil  of  Sansovino.  He  was 
patronized  by  Pope  Julius  III.,  who  employed  him  to  adorn 
the  Capitol  (in  Home)  with  sculptures.  He  completed  the 
Pitti  palace  of  Florence.  Among  his  best  works  are  a 
bridge  called  Ponte  della  Trinita  at  Florence,  and  three 
statues  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  iSannazar  at  Naples.  Died 
about  l.iHI). 

Am'meline,  a  white  crystalline,  feebly  basic  substance, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  on  melam, 
is  considered  to  be  an  amic  acid  of  cyanuric  acid.  Its 
composition  is  C'aNsHsO. 

Am'raen  (Daniel),  U.  S.  N.,  horn  May  15,  1820,  in 
Ohio,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  July  7,  18.16, 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1842,  a  lieutenant  in  1849, 
a  commander  in  1SG3,  a  captain  in  1866,  a  commodore  in 
1872.  During  the  latter  part  of  1861,  and  all  of  1862,  ho 
commanded  the  gunboat  Seneca  in  the  South  Atlantic  block- 
ading squadron;  he  bore  a  conspicuous  jjart  in  the  battle 
of  Port  Royal,  Nov.  7,  1861,  where  he  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  his  officers  and  men  for  his  skill,  coolness,  and  in- 
trepidity. He  engaged  afterwards  in  all  the  operations  of 
Dupont's  command  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 
In  an  official  report  to  Flag-officer  Dupont  of  Dec.  6, 1861, 
Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers  writes :  "  I  have  to  thank 
Lieutenant-commanding  Stevens  for  the  most  earnest,  cor- 
dial, and  efficient  co-oper.ation,  .and  also  Lieuten.ants-com- 
manding  Ammen  and  Bankhead,  whose  vessels  were  always 
in  the  right  place,  and  always  well  handled."  And  again 
in  a  despatch  of  Jan.  3,  1863,  Rogers  says:  "Lieutenant- 
commanding  Ammen  will  make  a  separate  report  of  the 
Seneca  and  Ellen  at  Seabrook  before  I  met  him.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  to  you  that  his  work  was  thuromjhhj 
done."  He  was  engaged  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
.monitor  Patapsco  with  Fort  McAllister,  Mar.  3,  1863,  and 
eom]iliniented  by  his  superior  officer.  Captain  Percival 
Drayton,  for  his  services  during  the  action  :  in  the  iron- 
clad attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  April  7,  1863,  .and  commended 
by  Flag-officer  Dupont  in  his  despatch  of  April  15,  1863, 
for  "the  highest  professional  capacity  and  courage;"  in 
both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  Dec,  1864,  and  Jan.,  1.S65,  and 
for  the  "cool  performance"  of  liis  duty  on  these  occasions 
recommended  for  jiromotion  by  Rear-admiral  David  D. 
Porter :  in  1 866  and  1 867  a  member  of  the  board  assembled 
to  examine  volunteer  officers  for  admission  into  the  regular 
navy;  in  1809  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  yards  and 
docks,  and  on  Oct.  1,  1871,  chief  of  bureau  of  navigation. 
He  was  appointed  rear-admiral  in  1S78. 

FoxiiAi.i.  A.  PAiiKun. 

Ammen  (-Tacor),  an  American  officer  and  teacher,  born 
Jan.  7,  I80S,  in  liotctourt  co.,  Va..  graduated  at  West 
Point  1831,  and  became,  July  16,  1862,  brigadier-general 
TJ.  S.  volunteers.  While  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  he  served  at 
the  Military  Academy  :is  an  assistant  instructor,  1  S3 1-32 and 
1834-37;  at  Charleston  harbor  1832-33,  during  South  Caro- 
lina's threatened  nullification,  and  at  Fort  Trumbull,  Conn., 
1833-34.  After  his  resignation  from  the  army,  Nov.  30, 
1837,  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  llaeon  College, 
Ky.,  1837-39,  of  mathematics  in  .Tetferson  College,  Miss., 
Is:',9-40  and  1843-48,  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Indiana,  1840-43,  and  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in 
(icorgetown  Ccdlege,  Ky.,  1848-55;  and  civil  engineer  at 
Ripley,  0.,  1855-61.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  captain 
and  lieutonaat-oolonel   of   the  Twelfth  Ohio  Volunteers, 


colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth,  and  brigadier-general  U.  S. 
volunteers,  serving  in  the  West  Virgiuia  camjiaign  1S61  \ 
engaged  at  Cheat  Mountain  and  Greenbriar,  in  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi  campaign,  engaged  at  battle  of  Shi- 
loh  and  siege  of  Corinth,  in  various  movements  of  the  army 
of  the  Ohio,  1862-63,  and  in  command  of  several  district's 
in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  till  he  resigned,  Jan. 
I-*'  ^^^'^-  Geoiibe  W.  Cullum. 

Am'mergau'  Mys'tery  [Ger.  Ammcniauer  Pasaium- 
apicl],  the  name  given  to  the  rejiresentation  of  our  Saviour's 
Passion  which  since  1634  has  taken  place  every  ten  years  at 
the  village  of  Ober-Ammergau,  in  Bavaria.  Thecustom 
originated  in  a  vow  made  by  the  inhabitants,  on  their  de- 
liverance from  the  plague,  to  celebrate  the  Passion  Tragedy 
every  tenth  year.  The  last  took  place  in  1870,  but  was  in- 
terrupted by  w.ar,  and  finished  in  1871.  (See  Holland, 
"  Das  Ammergauer  Passionsspiel  im  Jahre  1870,"  1870.) 

Ammia'nus  MarccHi'nus,  an  eminent  Roman  his- 
torian, born  at  .\utioeh,  was  of  Greek  extraction.  He 
served  in  the  army  in  his  youth  (about  350  A.  D.),  and  in 
the  expedition  which  the  emperor  J  ulian  conducted  against 
Persia.  Having  abandoned  the  military  profession,  he 
settled  at  Rome,  and  there  composed  in  Latin  his  "His- 
tory of  the  Roman  Empire,"  in  31  books,  of  which  13  are 
lost.  The  entire  work  comprised  the  jieriod  from  96  A.  D. 
to  378  A.  D.  His  history  is  highly  prized  for  its  impar- 
tiality and  other  merits.  ( Best  ed.  by  Wagner  and  Erfurdt, 
1808,  3  vols.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pagan.  Died 
about  395  A.  D. 

Ammira'tO  (Scipione),  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Sept.  27,  1531.  He  be- 
came a  resident  of  Florence  in  1569,  and  was  patronized  by 
the  grand  duke  Cosimo.  In  1596  he  obtained  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  Florence.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  "'  Discourse  on  Cornelius  Tacitus"  (1594),  and  a  "  History 
of  Florencti"  ("  Istorie  Florentine,"  2  vols.,  1600-41),  which 
is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  most  accurate  w»jrk  on 
that  subject.  He  has  been  styled  the  modern  Livv.  Died 
Jan.  30,  1601. 

Ammocl'ytes  [from  the  Gr.  i/jfioSuTTu,  a  "sand-bur- 
rower"],  the  name  of  a  Linniean  genus  of  apodal  fishes, 
characterized  by  a  compressed  head  narrower  than  the 
body,  and  both  elongated.  The  sand-eel  is  an  example  of 
this  genus. 

Am'mon,  or  Ham'mon  [Gr. 'Anniui'],  an  ancient  pa- 
gan deity  worshipped  in  Egy}»t,  Greece,  and  other  coun- 
tries, was  called  Amitn  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Jupiter  Am- 
man by  the  Romans.  He  was  sometimes  represented  in 
the  form  of  a  ram.  There  was  a  great  temple  of  Amnion 
in  the  oasis  of  Siwah  or  Ammonium  in  the  Libyan  Desert, 
and  another  at  Thebes,  which  city  was  called  No-.4niniou 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Alexander  the  Great  visited  the 
temple  of  Amnion  in  the  oasis  (B.  C.  331),  and  assumed 
the  title  of  the  son  of  Amnion.  Remains  of  this  tem]>lc 
still  exist. 

Ammon,  von  (Christoph  FRiEnuicH),  an  eminent 
tiennan  Protestant  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  born  at 
Baircuth  Jan.  16.  1766.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Giittingen  in  1794,  obtained  a  chair  at  Eriangen  in  1804, 
and  removed  in  1S13  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  appointed 
court-preacher  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  and  varied  erudition,  and  belonged  to  the  Rationalist 
school  in  theology.  His  most  important  work  is  "  Fortbil- 
dungdcs  Christenthums  zur  Weltreligion  "  (4  vols.,  1833-40). 
Died  May  21,  1820. 

Ammo'nia  [for  etymology  see  below],  or  Volatile 
Alkali,  an  imi)urtant  chemical  compound  in  the  form  of 
a  transparent,  colorless,  and  pungent  gas,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  three  atoms  of  hydritgen. 
Its  symbol  is  Nll:i.  Priestley,  who  first  obtained  it  in  a 
separate  state,  called  it  alkaline  air.  The  name  nmmimia 
is  derived  from  sal-ammaiiiac,  which  was  formerly  jiroeiirrd 
near  the  temple  of  Amnion,  in  Libya,  by  burning  camel's 
dung.  It  is  now  obtained  as  a  by-product  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  in  making  gas.  and  from  refuse  ani- 
mal matter  in  preparing  bone-black,  etc.  It  combines  with 
acids  to  form  salts.  As  it  supplies  to  plants  the  nitrogen 
they  require,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in 
m.anures.  (Sec  Gi'ANo.)  A  solution  of  this  gas  in  water 
is  used  in  medicine,  and  is  called  spirits  of  hartshorn  or 
liijiifir  ammiDiix.  One  volume  of  water  will  dissolve  or  ab- 
sorb 500  volumes  of  ammonia.  Liquiil  ammonia  has  been 
employed  as  a  motive-power  by  Tellier.  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  artificial  cold  by  Carrf'.  (See  Ice.)  This  gas  can 
also  be  liquefied  by  pressure  nml  cold,  and  then  becomes  a 
colorless  liquid,  with  the  proj>erties  of  ammonia  much  in- 
tensified. The  smelling  salt,  or  volatile  salt  of  hartshorn, 
used  as  a  restorative  in  faintncss.  is  a  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. Amnionic  sulphate.  (NH4)jS04,  is  manufactured  in 
large  quantities,  by  boiling  "gas-liquor"  with  lime,  and 
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conducting  the  ammoniacal  gas  which  is  liberated  into  sul- 
phuric acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  sulphate  is 
obtained  as  a  white  ?alt.  It  is  cxten^^ively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  in  place  of  potassic  Pulphate,  as  a  con- 
stituent of  artificial  fertilizers,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
other  ammoniacal  salts.  Ammonic  nitrato  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  nitrogen  monoxide  {N2O),  laughing-gas. 
Ammonic  chloride,  NH4CI,  has  lung  been  known  as  sn/-am- 
moiiinc.  Tho"ammoniatypo"  isoncupon  which  a  few  inor- 
ganic and  many  organic  compounds  arc  formed.  ( See  Amides, 
Amines,  etc..  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Ammo'niac  [Lat.  ammoni^acnml,  a  gum-rcsin  used  in 
medicine,  is  imported  from  Africa  and  India.  It  is  ob- 
taineil  from  the  Dore'nia  ammoni^ttcum,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  containing  a  milky  juice,  which  by  drying  is  con- 
verted into  this  gum.  It  is  used  as  an  expectorant,  and 
sometimes  applied  externally  as  a  plaster. 

Ammoni'tes  [from  Am'mon,  and  the  Gr.  Ai0o?,  a 
"  stone ;"  ^o  named  from 
their  resemblance  to  the 
horns  of  Jupiter  Amnion; 
English  A  lit' iiionite],  a.u  ex- 
tinct genus  of  mollusks  bo- 
longing  to  the  order  Cepha- 
lopoda, and  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  fau- 
na of  the  mesozoic  ages. 
The  ammonites  were  dis- 
coid, ehambered,  spiral 
shells,  sometimes  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  often  beau- 
tifully ornamented  exteriorly. 


Ammonite. 
The  internal  structure  was 


similar  to  that  of  the  JVunlilns,  except  that  the  siphon  was 
external,  and  the  septa  (partitions  between  the  enambers) 
were  arched  outwanl,  and  wore  convoluted  at  their  mar- 
gins, so  that  their  intersecting  with  the  walls  Of  the  shell 
produced  beautiful  foliated  figures.  The  ammonites  began 
in  the  trias,  were  immensely  multiplied  in  the  Jurassic  and 
cretaceous  ages,  and  became  entirely  extinct  at  the  close 
of  the  latter.  More  than  500  species  have  been  described, 
and  they  are  found  in  the  mesozoic  strata  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Beautiful  ammonites  occur  in  the  cretaceous  rocks 
of  the  country  bordering  the  ujiper  Missouri,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  in  Texas.  The  old  genus  Ammoni'tcs  has 
been  lately  much  subdivided  by  Prof.  Alph,  Hyatt,  Prof. 
von  Hauer,  and  others.  (See  "  Bulletin  Mass.  Comp.  Anat. 
Cambridge,"  and  article  Ammonitid.e,  by  J.  S.  NrwBEunv.) 

Ain'monites,  an  ancient  Semitic  tribe  or  nation,  de- 
scendants of  Ben-Ammi.  a  son  of  Lot.  They  inhabited  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jab- 
bok,  and  adjoining  the  northern  part  of  Moab.  Their 
chief  city  was  Kabbah.  (See  Amman.)  They  frequently 
waged  war  against  the  Israelites,  and  were  conquered  by 
Jcphthah.  and  afterwards  by  King  David.  (See  2  Samuel 
xi.  and  xii.)  About  lfi4  B.  C.  they  were  defeated  by  Judas 
MaccabaMis.  They  are  called  "  the  children  of  Amnion  " 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

Ammonit'idre,  a  family  of  cephalopodous  mollusks, 
of  which  the  genus  Ammoni'lr/i  is  the  type.  The  ii;enera  of 
this  group  are  all  extinct,  beginning  with  (touinti'tt-H  in  the 
Devonian  and  carboniferous,  followed  by  CciKti'tcn  and 
AmmoultcH  in  the  trias;  Ammonites  in  great  development 
in  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous;  Baen/i'tea,  Scapht'tin,  An- 
ci/ft/cernt,  Crin'caras,  Hr-lico'ccraii,  Hetero'ceran,  Ptyrho'- 
ceras,  Hnmt't^s,  Tiirn'li'tes,  etc.,  being  exclusively  cretace- 
ous, and  the  family  ending  with  them. 

The  shells  of  the  Ammonitida>  are  all  ehambered,  and 
were  generally,  though  not  always,  external ;  the  animal 
inhabiting  the  last  and  largest,  called  the  body-chamber. 
The  series  of  smaller  chambers  are  supposed  to  have  served 
as  a  float,  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animal  was 
harmonized  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  this 
shell  maintained  in  a  position  best  suited  to  its  movements. 

The  septa  are  arched  outward  at  the  centre,  and  ruffled 
at  the  margins ;  are  nearly  simple  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  growth,  most  convoluted  at  full  maturity,  more  simple 
again  in  old  age.  The  ornamentation  of  the  external  sur- 
face, which  consists  of  ridges,  knobs,  and  spines,  and  is 
often  very  elaborate,  follows  the  same  law. 

In  most  of  the  Ammonitidai  the  shell  is  a  discoid  spiral, 
but  the  cretaceous  genera  exhibit  great  diversity  of  form:  as 
AmmoiiitrH.  with  a  symmetrical  spiral  coiled  in  the  same 
plane;  Smphitee,  Aitri/fDreraft,  Vrioceras,  and  To.ro' ceros, 
showing  a  gradual  unrolling  of  the  coil,  until  in  Jinru/ites 
the  shell  is  quite  straight.  In  Hclicoccras  it  forms  an  open 
elevated  spiral;  in  TitrriUtee,  2in  elongated  conical  closed 
spire,  like  that  of  a  gastcropod,  but  sinister,  turned  to  the 
left. 

The  life-history  of  the  Ammonitidse  is  very  peculiar  and 
interesting.     After  a  long  term  of  existence,  during  which 


they  show  a  modest  Bimplicity  of  structure  and  little  di- 
versity of  form,  in  the  mesozoic  ages  the  family  is  expanded 
and  developed  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  their  numbers 
being  enormously  increased,  their  size  becoming  gigantic, 
their  forms  being  almost  infinitely  varied,  their  structure 
more  complicated,  their  ornamentation  more  elaborate,  di- 
versified, and  beaut  iful.  The  cretaceous  pLM'iod  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  Ammonitida^,  when  they  attained  such  numbers, 
size,  variety,  and  beauty  as  to  far  eclipse  all  other  tribes  of 
shelled  mollusks,  living  or  extinct.  Their  greatness  ended 
here,  however.  Like  the  flowering  of  a  plant  or  the  splen- 
dor and  extravagance  of  an  over-civilized  nation,  their 
extraordinary  development  seems  to  have  been  exhaustive 
of  the  vital  energies,  as  in  tlio  age  next  succeeding  their 
grand  climacteric,  so  far  as  now  known,  they  had  no  rep- 
resentative. 

The  peculiar  features  in  the  career  of  the  AmmonitidaB 
are  Ijest  seen  in  contrast  with  that  of  their  nearest  relatives, 
the  NautilidiC.  The  latter  began  their  existence  in  the  ear- 
liest palaeozoic  seas  as  mollusks,  with  straight  (Orthoceras) 
or  coiled  {Nautihi»)  shells,  of  which  the  structure  was  very 
simple.  Of  this  family  the  Orthocerata  arc  extinct,  but 
the  genus  A'atitiliis  has  held  its  undeviating  way  through 
all  past  ages,  and  is  now  represented  by  living  species 
which  can  hardly  bo  distinguished  from  those  that  lived 
millions  of  years  ago.  The  full  explanation  of  the  difi'er- 
cnce  in  the  history  and  fate  of  these  two  closely  allied 
families  is  perhaps  beyond  our  reach,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  we  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  truth 
which  underlies  the  diversity  of  fate  in  human  individuals 
and  nations,  as  well  as  of  species,  genera,  and  orders  in 
the  life-history  of  the  globe — viz.,  simplicity  of  structure 
and  habit  promotes  longevity  by  its  adaptation  to  general 
and  prevailing  circumstances  in  time  and  space,  while  a 
highly  specialized  organization  will  flourish  only  in  special 
and  rare  conditions.  J.  S.  Newberuv. 

Aninio''nium  (NII4),  a  hypothetical  metal  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  four  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  the  analogue  of  potassium  and  sodium,  but  has  never 
been  obtained  in  a  separate  state;  a  supposed  amalgam  of 
ammonium,  however,  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  battery  on  a  globule  of  mercury  surrounded  by  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride. 

Ammo'nium  Ba'ses,  compounds  analogous  to  NIU-- 
II. 0,  amnionic  hydrate,  in  wliieh  the  II  atoms  are  replaced 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  basic  radicals,  such  as  ethyl, 
C2II5.  amy],  C5II11,  etc.    (See  Amines,  by  C.  F.  Chandler.) 

Amnio'nium,  or  Am'nion,  the  ancient  name  of  an 
oasis  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  about  300  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Cairo.  It  is  now  called  El  Siwah.  Here  was  a  cele- 
brated oracle  and  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  in  a  grove  of 
palms;  also  royal  palaces  and  the  *'  Fountain  of  the  Sun," 
the  water  of  which  was  cold  at  noon  and  warm  at  midnight. 
The  ruins  of  the  temple  may  still  bo  seen. 

Ammo'nius,  surnamed  Saccas  (because  Jn  his  youth 
he  was  a  porter  and  carried  sacks),  a  (i reek  philosopher, 
born  in  Alexandria,  was  the  founder  of  the  school  called 
Neo-Platonic  about  19:i  A.  D.  Though  born  of  Christian 
parents,  he  went  over  to  paganism.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Longinus,  Origen,  and  Plotinus.  He  left  no  writings,  and 
died  about  243  A.  D. 

Ammonoo'sHC,  Lower,  a  river  of  New  Hampshire, 
rises  in  Coos  county,  near  Mount  Washington,  and  flowing 
south-westward  through  Grafttm  county,  enters  the  Con- 
necticut River.     It  is  about  lUO  miles  long. 

Ammonoosuc,  Upper,  a  river  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H., 
which  empties  into  the  Connecticut  at  Northumberland. 
It  is  about  70  miles  long. 

Amnioph'ila  ()".  e.  "delighting  in  sand"),  [from  the 
Gr.  afjifj.o<;,  "sand,"  and  <i>t\€to,  to  "love"],  (the  Cnlamn- 
(iro8iiH  of  Gray),  a  genus  of  grasses  nearly  allied  to 
Arwulo,  and  distinguished  by  a  spikelike  panicle,  and  by 
the  glumes  being  nearly  equal,  keeled,  and  longer  than  the 
palffi  of  the  single  floret.  The  Ammophiln  arundhincca, 
called  sand-reed,  mat-grass,  or  marum,  grows  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  Europe,  and  is  of  great  utility  in  lixing  the  shift- 
ing sand.     It  is  also  used  to  make  mats. 

Ammuni'tioil  [from  the  Lat.  or/,  "  for,"  and  mnnitw^ 
"  defence  "].  a  military  terra  applied  to  cannon-balls,  shells, 
bullets,  fuses,  cartritlges,  grenades,  gunpowder,  and  all  the 
projectiles  and  explosive  substances  used  in  war.  The  am- 
munition of  field  artillery  consists  of  shot,  loaded  shells, 
case-shot,  shrapnel,  cartridges,  priming-tubes,  matches, 
and  rockets.  An  infantry  soldier  generally  carries  sixty 
rounds  in  his  cartridge-box. 

Am'nesty  [from  the  tir.  a^fTjo-Tia,  "  non-remembrance"], 
an  act  of  oblivion  of  past  misconduct  granted  by  the  gov- 
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ernment  to  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  some  offence.  It 
is  usuiilly  gnintL'd  to  whole  communities  or  classes  of  in- 
dividuals whu  have  taken  part,  or  are  supposed  to  have 
participated,  in  some  movement  against  lawlul  authority  ; 
it  may  be  granted  cither  before  or  after  conviction,  and  its 
effect  is  entirely  to  eflace  the  crime  and  cause  it  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  law.  An  instance  is  an  act  of  amnesty  in 
England  in  the  20th  Geo.  II.  c.  52,  called  "an  act  for  the 
king's  most  gracious  general  and  free  pardon."  This  sub- 
ject has  recently  excited  much  interest  in  the  U.  S.,  owing 
to  a  provision  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion creating  certain  disqualifications  as  to  holding  office  by 
persons  who  have  participated  in  rebellion,  and  at  the  same 
time  allowing  their  removal  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Con- 
gress.   Sucli  a  removal  is  in  the  nature  of  an  act  of  amnesty. 

Am'nioiif  or  Am'nios  [etymology  doubtful],  the  soft, 
(Ifliirate,  and  most  internal  membrane  containing  the  waters 
which  surround  the  foetus  in  utcro;  also  called  ayni'iia  tu'- 
uica.  It  secretes  a  fluid  called  li'quor  oui'mi.  (See  Esi- 
BRVOLOCY,  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Daltox.  M.D.) 

Am'nios,  in  botany,  a  thin,  semi-transparent,  gelati- 
nous suiistancc  in  which  the  embryo  of  a  seed  is  suspended 
when  it  first  appears,  and  by  which  the  embryo  is  probably 
nourished  in  its  first  stages. 

Amffi'ba  DiTfluens,  an  organism  of  the  order  Rhiz- 
opoda,  is  one  of  the  lowest  animal  structures  with  which 
zoologists  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  mere  gelatinous  mass  of 
a  rounded  form,  capable  of  emitting  processes  and  lobes 
from  all  parts  of  its  body,  and  retracting  them  at  will.  This 
animal  abounds  in  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  ])onds,  and 
is  well  known  to  amateur  microscopists  under  the  name  of 
Proteus.  With  the  exception  of  a  clear  pulsating  space,  it 
appears  to  be  a  structureless  mass  of  sarcode. 

Amol',  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Mazande- 
ran,  on  the  river  Heraz,  about  12  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  85  miles  N.  E.  of  Teheran.  A 
bridge  of  twelve  arches  crosses  the  river  here.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  from  .35,000  to  40.000. 

Amo'miiin  [from  the  Gr.  aM.wjLLo?,  "blameless,"  "with- 
out fault"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Zingibcraceie  or 
Scitamincai,  and  of  the  Liunajan  class  Monandria.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  pro- 
duce aromatic  seeds  called  cardamom  and  grains  of  Paradise. 

Amoo',  or  Amu,  also  called  Amoo  Darya  {ane.  O.chk; 
Arab,  (iihnn),  a  river  of  AVestcrn  Asia,  rises  on  the  Belur 
Tagh,  nearly  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  receives 
many  alllucnts  from  the  mountains  of  Turkestan  and  the 
llindukush,  flows  through  Turkestan,  and  falls  into  the 
Aral  Sea.  The  length  of  its  course  is  1610  miles.  Ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  July,  1873,  be- 
tween Russia  and  Khiva,  this  river  will  hereafter  constitute 
the  boundary-line  between  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 

Amoor%  Amur,  or  Saghalien,  a  large  river  of 
Eastern  Asia,  formed  near  lat.  5;i°  N.  and  Ion.  122°  E. 
by  the  union  of  the  Shilka  and  the  Argoon,  the  latter  of 
which  forms  for  about  400  miles  the  boundary  between  Si- 
beria and  the  Chinese  empire.  The  Anioor  flows  alter- 
nately eastward  and  south-eastward,  forming  the  boundary 
between  China  and  Siberia,  until  it  arrives  at  a  point  about 
lat.  4S°  N.  It  afterwards  pursues  a  general  N.  E.  direction 
through  the  Littoral  province  of  Siberia,  and  enters  the 
Sea  of  Okiiotsk  or  Gulf  of  Saghalien.  Its  length,  exclusive 
of  the  br:MU'hos,  is  estimated  at  1800  miles.  It  is  stated 
that  steamboats  have  ascended  from  its  mouth  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Shilka  and  Argoon.  The  navigation  is  ob- 
structed by  ice  until  May.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
it  traverses  a  fertile  country,  covered  with  extensive  forests 
of  oak,  ash,  elm,  maple,  pine,  etc.  The  largest  tributary 
of  the  Araoor  is  the  Soongari,  which  enters  it  on  the  right. 

Amoor,  Country  of  the  [Ger.  Amurland],  the  name 
given  to  a  part  of  Mantchooria  which  in  1858  was  ceded  by 
China  to  Russia.  It  includes  the  island  of  Saghalien  and 
the  whole  tract  on  the  left  side  of  the  Amoor  lying  between 
4.'i°and54°  N.  lat.,  and  containing  an  area  of  270,000  square 
miles.  It  ia  divided  into  the  province  of  the  Amoor  and 
the  Littoral  province.  The  area  of  the  province  of  the 
Amoor  is  100,000  square  miles;  and  the  pop.  in  1S67, 
22,297.  The  winters  are  very  severe,  and  navigation  is 
generally  closed  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning 
of  May.'  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  the  more  sheltered 
parts  many  plants  of  Southern  Asia  grow  luxuriantly. 
Tho  forests  are  magnificent,  abounding  in  oaks  and  nut- 
bearing  trees.  Fur-producing  animals  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  rivers  yield  great  quantities  of  fish,  (iold-fields 
have  been  recently  discovered,  and  coal  is  abundant  in  tho 
island  of  Saghulicn. 

Amorot'ti  (Carlo),  an  Italian  naturalist  and  writer, 
born  at  Oneglia,  near  Genoa.  Mar.  13.  1741.  lie  produced 
a  good  biography  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1781),  and  a  work 


on  the  natural  history  and  geography  of  Lakes  Como,  Miig- 
giore,  and  Lugano,  called  a  "  Journey  from  Milan  to  the 
Three  Lakes"  (1794).  In  1797  he  became  librarian  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan.      Died  Mar.  24,  1811J. 

Amor'gos,  or  Amor'go  [Gr.  "A^opvo?],  a  fertile  isl- 
and in  the  Archipelago,  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Naxos,  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is  13  miles  long  and  (i  miles 
wide,  and  contains  a  small  town  called  Amorgos.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous.  The  poet  Simonides  was  born  here. 
It  has  a  good  harbor;  lat.  of  E.  end,  36°  54'  N.,  Ion.  20° 
C  E.     Pop.  about  3700. 

Am'orites  ("mountaineers"),  a  powerful  nation  of 
Canaan  that  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  resisted  the  Israelites  in 
their  march  towards  the  Promised  Land.  Moses  defeated 
their  two  kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  who  reigned  at  Ileshbon 
and  Bashan  respectively.  Og  is  said  to  have  been  tiic  last 
I' remnant  of  giants"  (Deuteronomy  iii.  11).  The  Amor- 
ites  were  afterwards  subdued  by  Joshua,  but  he  was  not 
able  to  exterminate  them.  They  appear  to  have  been  long 
hostile  to  the  Israelites,  but  in  Solomon's  time  were  reduced 
to  a  tributary  condition. 

A'mos,  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah,  and  lived  about  785  B.  C.  He  was  a 
herdsman  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  He  denounces 
the  prevalent  idolatry  in  vigorous  and  eloquent  terms, 
using  many  images  taken  from  rural  and  pastoral  life. 

Amoskeag',  a  manufactui-ing  village  of  Hillsbinough 
CO.,  N.  H..  on  the  Merrimack  River,  which  here  falls  54 
feet  in  a  mile  and  a  half,  thus  affording  great  water-power. 
It  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Manchester  (which  see). 

Amo^tion  [from  the  Lat.  a  (n6),  "away,"  and  mnmt, 
motujii,  to  "move"],  in  law,  tho  removal  of  an  olheer  ot  a 
corporation  from  his  office.  It  dift'ers  from  disfraneliise- 
meut,  which  refers  to  the  removal  of  a  member.  A  unit  ion 
may  accordingly  take  place  without  disfranchisement. 

A'moy,  a  seaport-town  of  China,  on  an  island  of  tlie 
same  name,  in  the  province  of  Fo-Kien,  and  on  the  Chan- 
nel of  Formosa;  lat.  24°  28'  N.,  Ion.  118°  4'  E.  It  is  sit- 
uated at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  passes  by  the  large 
city  of  Chang-Choo-Foo,  of  which  Amoy  is  the  ])ort. 
Amoy  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  of  China,  and 
its  merchants  are  noted  for  their  enterprise.  It  was  t»ke!i 
by  the  British  in  1841,  and  has  been  open  to  the  trade  ot" 
all  nations  since  1843.  Among  the  articles  of  import  are 
cotton,  cotton  goods,  iron,  sugar,  camphor,  and  pepj)er. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  arc  tea,  sugar,  porcelain,  silks, 
and  paper.  Amoy  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Prot- 
estant missions  in  China.     Pop.  estimated  at  300,000. 

Ampel'ic  A<;id,  a  white  solid  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  schist  oils. 

Am''pclin,  a  substance  resembling  creasote,  obtained 
from  schist  oil. 

Ampelop'sis  [from  the  Gr.  ajun-eAos,  a  "  vine,"  and  o(/«i?, 
"resemblance"],  a  genus  of  creeping,  vine-like,  woody- 
plants,  to  which  the  Virginia  creeper  or  American  wood- 
bine {Ampelopsis  qninqnefolifi)  belongs.  This  is  one  of 
tho  most  beautiful  of  our  hardy  creeping  ornamental 
plants.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  England,  and  is  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  America  than  the  ivy,  and  is 
also  more  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  has  handsomer  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  deciduous,  but  they  die  in  a  blaze  of  crim- 
son glory  when  touched  by  the  frost,  so  that  the  plant  is 
lovely  even  in  death.     It  is  of  the  order  Vitacea^. 

Ampere  (Andrk  Marie),  an  eminent  French  natural 
philoso])her  and  mathematician,  born  at  Lyons  Jan.  20, 
1775,  He  produced  in  1802  an  interesting  essay  "On  the 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Games  of  Chance."  He  became 
inspector-general  of  the  University  (1808),  professor  of 
analysis  in  the  Polytechnic  School  (ISOO),  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  (1800),  and  a  member  of  the  Institute 
(1814).  Having  made  important  discoveries  in  electro- 
magnetism,  ho  published  in  1822  a  "  Collection  of  Obser- 
vations on  Electro-Dynamics."  a  work  which  dis])Iays  re- 
markable sagacity.  "Tho  vast  field  of  jihysical  science." 
saj's  Arago,  "perhaps  never  presented  so  brilliant  a  dis- 
covery, conceived,  verified,  and  completed  with  such  rajud- 
ity."  Ho  further  explained  his  discoveries  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  electro- 
dynamics, in  his  "Theory  of  Electro-Dynamic  Phenom- 
ena deduced  from  Experiments "  (1826).  Among  his 
other  works  are  treatises  on  optics  and  an  "Essay  on  tho 
Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,"  etc.  (1834).  He  was  a  man 
of  genial  disposition,  and  noted  for  simplicity  of  eharae- 
ter.  (See  his  "Journal  et  Correspondanee,"  an  interesting 
record  of  his  domestic  and  private  life.)  Died  in  Marseilles 
Juno  10,  1830. 

Ampere  (Jean  Jacques  .Antoine),  an  accoropHshed 
scholar  and  littt^rnteur.  a  son   of  the  preceding,  born  at 
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Lyons  Aug.  12.  ISOO.  He  enjoyed  in  his  youth  the  society 
of  Madame  R6camicr,  and  devoted  much  attention  to 
English  and  German  literature.  In  1S33  he  succeeded  An- 
drieux  as  professor  of  French  literature  at  the  College  of 
France.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions in  \Si2,  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1847.  He  travelled  extensively  in  Egypt,  the  Levant, 
and  the  U.  S.  Among  his  works  are  "  Literature  and 
Travels"  ('*  Litterature  et  Voyages."  183;i).  "Literary 
History  of  France  before  the  Twelfth  Century"  (3  vols., 
1839),  an  "  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage" (3  vols.,  1841),  **  Greece,  Rome,  and  Dante"  (1850), 
and  "Roman  History  at  Rome"  ("  Histoire  Romaine  i 
Hume,"  4  vols.,  1856-64).  His  style  is  very  brilliant  and 
pungent.     Died  Mar.  27,  1864. 

Amphib'ia  [Or.  a^<n'^ta,  from  a^iijw,  "  both,"  and  pida>, 
to  "  live  "].  a  term  applied  to  animals  that  live  both  on  the 
land  and  in  the  water.  In  the  Linnrean  system  it  included 
all  reptiles  and  cartilaginous  fishes,  although  some  reptiles 
would  be  drowned  if  they  remained  very  long  under  water. 
This  classification  has  been  modified  by  the  removal  of 
the  cartilaginous  fishes  from  the  class  of  Amphifn'n.  Cuvier 
applied  the  term  to  such  mammals  as  the  seal  and  walrus, 
which  inhabit  both  the  land  and  water. 

Naturalists  now  divide  the  Reptilia  of  the  olden  zoolo- 
gists into  two  classes — viz..  Reptilia,  which  includes  the 
lizards,  snalces,  and  turtles;  and  Amphibia,  which  com- 
prises the  sorpent-Iike  cecilians,  salamanders,  and  batra- 
chians  (frogs  and  toads).  Most  amphibians  pass  thi-ough 
a  metamorjihosis  like  that  of  the  frog,  which  emerges  from 
the  egg  as  a  tadpole,  when  it  is  fishUke  in  form  and  breathes 
by  gills,  being  truly  aquatic:  subsequently  the  tail  and 
gills  disappear,  legs  and  lungs  are  developed,  and  the  ma- 
ture animal,  though  perha])S  inhabiting  the  water,  is  an 
air-breather.  In  some  amphibians  the  first  or  embryonic 
condition  continues  unchanged  through  life,  as  Mcnobrnn- 
chH9,  Menopnm't,  etc.,  the  water-puppies  and  young  alliga- 
tors of  the  Western  rivers.  The  largest  of  these  aquatic 
carnivorous  salamanders  is  SiehoJdia,  which  inhabits  the 
lakes  of  Japan,  and  attains  a  length  of  three  feet.  Though 
now  regarded  as  dull  and  disgusting  creatures,  this  latter 
group  of  amphibians  once  stood  at  the  head  of  all  then  ex- 
isting members  of  the  zoological  series.  The  amphibians 
first  appeared  in  the  carboniferous  age,  and  the  lagoons  in 
the  coal-marshes  swarmed  with  aquatic  salamanders,  some 
of  which  were  six  feet  in  length,  very  active,  and  preda- 
ceous,  and  the  monarchs  of  the  animal  world  of  that  age. 
More  than  twenty  species  of  amphibians  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Newberry  from  the  canuel  coal  of  one  mine 
in  Ohio.  The  amphibians  had  their  golden  age  in  the 
trias,  when  Labi/n'uthodon,  with  a  body  as  large  as  that  of 
aa  ox,  and  teeth  four  inches  long,  ruled  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  the  succeeding  age  (Jurassic)  the  sceptre  passed  from 
the  amphil)ians  to  the  true  reptiles.        J.  S.  Newberuv. 

Amphib'ole  [from  the  Gr.  a^(^i0oAo?,  "equivocal"],  a 
name  given  by  llaiiy  to  hornblende,  on  account  of  its  re- 
semblance to  augite.     (See  HoRNBLEsnE.) 

Amphic'tyon  [Gr.  'Aii(i>tKTvtav],  an  ancient  and  perhaps 
fabulous  hero  and  king  of  Attica,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Deucalion. 

Amphictyon'ic  Couii''cil,  a  celebrated  congress  or 
politico-religious  court  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  an- 
cient Greece,  which  met  twice  every  year — in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  the  spring,  and  at  Thermopylae  in 
the  autumn.  It  was  composed  of  the  deputies  of  twelve 
tribes — viz.,  Thessalians,  Bwotians,  Dorians  (or  Spartans), 
lonians  (or  Athenians).  Locrians,  Dolopians,  Magnetes, 
Malians.  Achjeaus,  Phoeians,  ^nianians,  and  Perrhaebians, 
who  each  sent  one  or  two  members.  The  predominance  of 
northern  and  Pelasgic  tribes  proves  the  great  antiquity 
of  this  institution,  which  in  course  of  time  declined,  and 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  had  lost  its  authority.  The 
members  of  this  council  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  that 
"they  would  not  destroy  any  Amphictyonie  city  nor  cut 
off  its  streams  in  war  or  peace."  One  great  object  of  the 
council  was  the  protection  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  (See 
TiTTMAXK,  "  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphiktyonen,"  1862.) 

Amphil'ochus,  a  brother  of  Aluma'on,  took  part  in 
the  march  of  the  Epigoni  to  Thebes,  and  of  the  (trceks 
to  Troy.     After  his  death  he  was  raised  among  the  gods. 

Amphi'on  [Gr.  'Afx^titovl,  in  classic  mythology,  a  Theban 
prince  and  musician,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  husband  of 
Niobe.  According  to  the  poetic  legend,  he  availed  himself 
of  his  skill  in  music  to  build  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  the 
stones,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  moved  and  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  the  proper  position. 

Amphiox'us  [from  the  Gr.  aix^w,  "both."  and  ofv>, 
"sharp"],  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  (Leptoeardii).  so 
called  because  they  are   sharp   at  both  ends.     They  are 


recognized  as  vertebrate  animals  only  by  their  gelatinoas 
dorsal  cord,  which  supports  a  medullary  spinal  cord.  Tbev 
are  without  brain  or  true  heart,  and  have  various  other  ex- 
ceptional characters.  The  genus  is  often  called  liranchios- 
tonin.  The  popular  name  is  lancelet.  One  species  is  found 
in  the  marine  waters  of  the  Southern  U.  S. 

Amphip'olis  [from  the  Gr.  dfi^i.  "around,"  and  woAi?, 
''  city  "J.  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Thrace  or  Mace- 
donia, was  founded  by  an  Athenian  c()lony  about  4.37  B.  C. 
It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon,  which 
here  enters  the  Stri/mon'ivKs  S'tii'ua,  the  modern   Gulf  of 

t   Contessa.     The  waters  of  the  river  are  said  to  have  once 

surrounded  the  town  (whence  the  n.ame).     In  the  Middle 

Ages  it  was  called  Popolia.     Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 

small  Turkish  town  called  Yenikeui. 

Amphisbx'na  [Gr.  iti<f>i<Tpaiva,  from  afi^is,  "on  both 

'  sides,"  and  ^aLvut,  to  "go"],  a  genus  of  serpent-like  rep- 


Aniphisbjena  Fuliginosa. 
tiles,  of  which  the  head  and  tail  ore  so  similar  in  appear- 
ance that  it  is  difficult  on  a  cursory  inspection  to  determine 
at  which  extremity  the  head  is  situated.  They  are  found 
in  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  etc..  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  respectable  naturalists,  arc  able  to  creep  forward 
or  backward  with  nearly  equal  facility.  Several  species 
are  known.  They  burrow  in  the  earth,  have  rudimentary 
eyes,  and  are  usually  classed  with  the  saurians. 

Amphis'sa^  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Locris,  wns 
situated  7  miles  from  Delphi.,  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
town  of  Solona.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Athena,  containing 
an  image  of  the  goddess. 

Amphithe'atre  [Gr.  atJi^neiarpov,  from  au^ti.  "around." 
and  eiarpov.  a  "theatre"],  a  spacious  and  uncovered  edifice 
of  an  elliptieal  or  circular  form,  in  which  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans witnessed  the  exhibition  of  public  games  and  the 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.  It  was  constructed 
so  that  all  the  spectators  could  behold  the  performance, 
which  was  exhibited  in  an  open  level  space  called  the 
arena,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tiers  of  seats,  which  rose 
higher  as  they  receded  from  the  arena.  The  most  famous 
of  these  edifices  w.ts  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Coins- 
seum  of  Rome,  which  was  built  by  the  emperors  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  finished  about  80  A.  D..  and  is  still  standing. 
It  is  about  G20  feet  long,  513  feet  wide,  and  107  feet  high. 
The  longest  diameter  of  the  arena  was  287  feet.  It  is  said 
to  have  had  seats  for  80.000  spectators,  and  standing-room 
for  20,000  more.  The  exterior  was  adorned  by  three  rows 
of  columns — Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  The  Colosseum 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  august  and  imposing  ruin 
in  the  worbl. 

Amphithe'rium  [from  in*'?,  "on  hoth  sides."  and 
Brjpiov.  "  beast ;"  named  probably  in  allusion  to  its  double 
or  doubtful  character],  a  genus  of  fossil  insectivorous  mam- 
malia found  in  the  oolitic  strata  in  Oxfordshire,  England. 
It  presents  many  points  of  analogy  with  the  living  marsu- 
pial genus  MifriiuvuhiiiH. 

Amphitri'te  ['AM^tTpiTTj],  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a 
Nereid,  a  goddess  of  the  sea.  the  wife  of  Neptune  and  the 
mother  of  Triton.  She  is  represented  sitting  in  a  car  of 
shells  drawn  by  tritons,  or  on  a  dolphin. 

Amphit'ryon  [Gr.  'Afxttftrpviavl,  in  classic  mythology,  a 
son  of  Alca^us.  Having  accidentally  killed  his  uncle  Elec- 
tryon,  he  was  banished  from  Mycena>.  He  married  Alemcna, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Hercules. 

Ain'phora  [from  the  Gr.  a^^i,  "on  both  sides,"  and 
^epa>,  to  "  bear,"  from  its  being  borne  by  its  two  handles],  the 
Latin  name  of  a  vase  with  two  handles  which  was  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  hold  wine  and  oil.  It 
was  also  a  liquid  measure,  containing  about  eight  and  a 
half  gallons  among  the  Greeks,  and  six  among  the  Romans. 

Amplifioa'tioil  [Lat.  mupJlfifnUio,  from  an/phm. 
"  large,"  and /fi'o/o,  to  "make"],  in  rhetoric,  is  the  en- 
largement and  expansion  of  a  subject  or  discourse  by  the 
use  of  epithets  and  illustrations  and  the  enumeration  of 
circumstantial  accessories,  with  a  view  to  produce  a  dccjier 
impression.  Cicero  was  much  inclined  to  amplify  his  ora- 
tions.    Exaggeration  is  a  vicious  kind  of  amplification. 
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Am'plitude  [Lat.  ampUtu'do,  from  am'p^ua,  "large," 

"great  "J,  in  astronomy,  is  the  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly 
body,  when  it  rises  or  sets,  from  the  cast  or  west  points  of 
the  horizon.  The  amplitude  of  a  fixed  star  remains  the 
game  all  the  year,  but  that  of  the  sun  ciiangcs  daily,  and 
on  a  given  day  varies  aeeording  to  the  latitude  of  the  ob- 
server. 

Amplittdk,  in  mechanies  and  physics,  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  oscillating  and  vibrating  bodies,  to  indicate  the  dis- 
tance between  the  extreme  positions  assumed  by  the  body. 
Thus  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  is  the  angle 
between  the  extreme  positions  of  the  line  joining  the  centres 
of  suspension  and  oscillation. 

Ampu'dia,  de  (Pkdro),  a  Mexican  officer  who  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  general  in  1S4-0.  lie  fought  against  the 
Texaus  in  1H42,  and  commanded  the  Mexican  troops  which 
defended  Monterey  in  1840  against  Gen.  Taylor,  to  whom 
he  surrendered  in  September  of  that  year. 

Ampul'la,  a  Roman  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
used  for  holding  oil,  wine,  etc.,  was  nearly  globular  in  form. 
Many  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  antiqua- 
ries. In  the  Catholic  Church  an  ampulla  is  a  vessel  which 
contains  wine  for  the  sacrament.  Ampulla  JiemcuHin  (in  Fr. 
la  tSuinte  Ampoule)  was  a  famous  vessel  of  holy  oi!  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  brought  from  heaven  by  a  dove, 
and  was  used  to  anoint  Clovis  when  he  was  crowned  at 
Rheims  in  4116  A.  D. 


Ampulla'ria  [from  the  Lat.  ampulla,  a  "flask"],  an 


Ampullaria  Duhia. 

interesting  genus  of  gasteropod  mnllusks,  eallcil  applc- 
shcHs,  idol-shells,  pond-snails,  etc.  Fifty  or  more  species 
are  known,  mostly  tro])ical,  and  all  inhabiting  fresh  water 
and  mud,  though  some  are  occasionally  found  in  salt  and 
brackish  waters.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  tenacious 
hold  on  life,  many  being  able  to  live  away  from  the  water 
for  years.  One  species  is  occasionally  found  alive  in  hol- 
low logs  of  mahogany  and  logwotjd  from  Honduras.  The 
Ampullaria  tlnlna  is  I.irought  from  the  Nile. 

Amputa'tion  [from  the  Lat.  atnputo,  aniputatnm,  to 
''prune,"  to  "lop  off"],  in  surgery,  is  the  removal,  by 
operation,  of  any  part  of  the  body  or  limbs  on  account  of 
disease  or  injury,  such  as  would  endanger  life  if  the  part 
were  alloweii  to  remain.  The  term  of  late  denotes  more 
especially  such  removal  of  a  limb,  but  is  still  sometimes 
used  for  the  excision  of  a  tumor  or  gland. 

Amputations  are  projierly  resorted  to  not  only  after 
severe  and  very  dangennis  injuries,  but  in  such  diseases  as 
gangrene,  cancer,  etc.,  which  are  without  rational  prospect 
of  cure  by  other  means.  In  general,  eases  where  the 
chances  of  euro  will  jirobably  be  much  increased  by  this 
operation  aftord  legitimate  subjects  for  its  exercise.  This 
rule  would  include  some  cases  of  intractable  ulcers  of  ilie 
leg,  of  aneurism,  and  of  diseased  bones  and  joints.  In- 
curable and  unsightly  deformities,  where  they  put  the  pa- 
tient to  great  iucouveuienee,  may  in  some  circumstances  bo 


removed  by  the  knife.  An  amputation  in  which  a  bone  is 
cut  off  is  said  to  be  "in  the  continuity."  An  amputation 
at  a  joint,  when  no  bones  are  divided,  is  in  "the  contio-u- 
ityj"  the  latter  operation  is  not  often  performed,  though  it 
has  had  recent  advocates.  Amputations  are  chiefly  either 
]' flap  "or  "circular"  operations.  The  "  flap  "  ojieration, 
in  some  of  its  many  modifications,  is  probably  the  most 
frequently  employed.  One,  two,  or  even  three*  flaps  have 
been  employed,  the  size,  shape,  and  thickness  of  tliese  flaps 
of  skin  and  flesh  varying  with  circumstances.  In  general, 
they  ought  to  be  largo  enough  to  cuver  amply  the  end  ot' 
the  stump,  and  not  so  large  as  to  be  redundant  after  the 
wound  shall  have  healed.  The  flap  amputat^*n,  practised 
by  certain  mediaeval  surgeons,  and  revived  by  Lowdham 
of  England  nearly  200  years  ago,  was  made  general  by 
Liston,  and  has  since  his  time  been  variously  improved 
and  modified. 

"  Circular  amputation  "  is  performed  by  first  dividing 
the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  by  a  sweep  of  the  knife 
around  the  limb,  dissecting  uj)  the  skin  for  two  or  three 
inches,  and  at  that  part  dividing  the  museles  down  to  the 
bone.  The  flesh  is  removed  from  the  bone  to  allow  the  saw 
to  be  applied. 

The  danger  attending  amputation  is  generally  in  ])ropor- 
tion  to  the  nearness  of  the  operation  to  the  trunk,  as  well 
as  to  the  size  of  the  limb.  Thus,  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint  is  the  most  doubtful  of  all  in  its  results ;  but  even 
this,  in  some  cases,  especially  in  military  surgery,  may  ini- 
prove  the  chances  of  life  under  severe  injury.  Amputations 
at  the  joints  are  by  most  surgeons  considered  as  more  seri- 
ous than  in  the  continuity  of  the  limbs.  Of  the  foot  alone 
several  diff'erent  modes  of  amputation  are  in  use.  as  Lis- 
franc's,  Chopart's,  Syme's,  and  Pirogotf's  amputations. 

Ainrit',  the  richest  place  in  ruins  on  the  whole  Phoe- 
nician coast  (Syria),  near  the  city  of  Tortosa.  It  is  the 
ancient  Marathus,  and  was  discovered  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Pococke,  but  was  not  explored  until  the  present 
century,  by  Ernest  Renan.  The  most  important  ruin  found 
here  is  "El  Maabed"  (i.e.  "the  temple"). 

Am'rita  [from  the  Sanscrit  a,  signifying  "without," 
and  mn'ta,  "  dead,"  also  "  death "],  sometimes  incoi"- 
rcctly  written  Ainreeta,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  water  of  immortality,"  which  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained  by  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  The 
term  amrita  or  amrit  is  sometimes  given  to  the  food  as  well 
as  the  drink  of  the  gods,  and  likewise  to  any  delicious 
drink. 

Amrit'sir,  or  Amritsiir,  written  also  Umritsir,  the 

sacred  city  of  the  Sikhs,  in  the  Punjab,  in  Northern  India, 
40  miles  E.  of  Lahore:  lat.  ;U°  40'  N..  lun.  74°  bG'  E.  It 
is  said  to  ecmtain  300  Hindoo  places  of  worship.  Here  is 
a  magnificent  temple  of  the  Sikhs,  on  an  island,  in  a  large 
tank  or  reservoir,  called  "  the  Pool  of  Immortality,"  which 
is  visited  by  many  pilgrims.  Runjeet  Singh  buift  here  the 
large  fortress  of  Govindghur,  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  place.  Amritsir  has  manufactures 
of  shawls,  silk  stuff's,  and  cotton  goods;  also  an  extensive 
transit  trade  with  India  and  Central  Asia.  Pop.  in  IS66, 
about  180,000. 

Am'rou  Ben  el  As,  a  famous  Arabian  warrior,  born 
about  600  A.  D,,  at  first  opposed  Mohammed,  but  became 
a  zealous  proselyte,  aided  in  the  conquest  of  Syria,  con- 
quered Egypt,  of  which  he  became  emir,  taking  Alexan- 
dria in  640  A.  D.,  ami  Tripoli  three  years  later.  He  became 
an  opponent  of  Ali.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  prudence. 
Died  in  Cdii. 

Ams'dorf,  von  (Nikolaus),  a  Reformer,  born  in  Sax- 
ony Dec.  3,  148;i.  He  became  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and 
accompanied  Luther  to  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  lo21.  He 
was  afterwards  an  opponent  of  Melanchthon,  and  was  much 
addicted  to  controversy  about  doctrines.  In  1342  he  was 
ajipointcd  bishop  of  Naumburg.  He  wrote  numerous  po- 
lemical works.     Died  May  14,  lo65. 

Ams'ler  (Samuel),  a  skilful  engraver,  horn  in  Switzer- 
land in  1701.  He  became  professor  of  engraving  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Munich.  He  engraved  many  of 
the  works  of  Raphael  and  Thorwaldscn,  and  reproduced 
the  former  with  jteculiar  fidelity.  Among  his  best  works 
are  the  "Triumph  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat."  after  Thor- 
waldsen,  a  "  Holy  Family,"  and  a  "  Rnrialof  Clirist,"  both 
after  Raphael;  also  a  "Christ,"  after  Duuneeker.  Died  in 
1840. 

Am'sterdam',  formerly  AmstclredammCf  or  Am- 
Sleldainmo  ("the  dike  or  dam  of  the  .Amstel").  [Lat. 
Aiiistrloflii'iiiui)i\,:\n  important  eommcicial  <Mty  and  capital 
of  (In-  kingdom  of  ILdland,  is  situateil  at  the  junction  of 
the  Amstel  with  the  Y,  and  near  the  Zuyder-Zee.  through 
wliich  it  has  access  to  the  ocean;  hit.  52°  22'  N.,  Ion.  4^* 
b'<i'  K.     It  is  the  largest  city  of  Huiluud  and  its  oonstiiu- 
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tional  capital,  but  the  royal  court  is  at  The  Ha^ue.  Am- 
sterdam stands  on  flat,  marshy  ground,  into  which  piles, 
fifty  feet  long,  are  driven  to  form  a  foundation  for  the 
houses,  which  are  mostly  built  of  brick.  Tho  city  is  divided 
into  ninety  islands  by  a  number  of  canals,  which  are  crossed 
by  2yU  bridges.  A  part  of  the  old  ramparts  hare  been 
pulled  down»  and  twenty-eight  windmills  for  grinding  grain 
have  been  erected  on  the  bastions.  The  principal  streets 
are  the  Ileerengracht,  Kcizergraeht,  and  Prinzensgracht, 
each  of  which  is  about  two  miles  long  and  describes  a  semi- 
circle. Canals  occupy  the  middle  of  these  streets,  which 
are  scarcely  surpassed  in  elegance  by  those  of  any  capital 
in  Europe.  Among  the  grand  public  buildings  of  this 
metropolis  is  the  palace  or  town-hall,  a  stone  edifice  2S2 
feet  long  and  233  feet  wide,  resting  on  13,0J9  piles,  driven 
into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  70  feet.  This  palace  con- 
tains a  remarkable  hall  120  feet  long,  GO  feet  wide,  and 
100  feet  high,  lined  with  white  Italian  marble.  The  city 
has  a  beautiful  justiciary  hall,  a  modern  building  of  Gre- 
cian architecture.  The  most  beautiful  church  of  Amstcr- 
d;im  is  the  Isieuwe  Kerk  (founded  in  1408),  which  is  350 
feet  long  and  210  wide.  This  Nieuwe  Kerk  and  the  Oude 
Kerk,  which  has  a  remarkable  organ,  belong  to  the  Re- 
formed Church.  J\[uch  of  the  water-supply  of  Amsterdam 
now  comes  from  the  sand-dunes  of  the  coast.  Amsterdam 
is  liberally  supplied  with  hospitals  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. Among  the  important  educational  and  literary 
institutions  are  the  Athcnanim  Illustrc.  which  has  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  a  school  of  anatomy,  and  cliairs  of  art,  law, 
medicine,  and  theology;  the  city  Latin  school;  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  1820;  the  Arti  et  Ami- 
citife  society  of  painters  ;  the  naval  school;  the  Royal  I>utch 
Institution  for  science,  literature,  and  art;  the  antiquarian 
society;  and  the  society  of  literature  and  fine  arts,  called 
Felix  Mentis.  The  JIuscum  of  Pictures,  the  Museum  van 
der  Hoop,  and  the  Fcodor  Museum  (since  1866)  contain  rich 
collections  of  the  works  of  the  Dutch  masters.  The  Six 
collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Six  family  is  one  of 
the  finest  j>ri\ate  collections  in  Europe. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  tobacco,  soap,  canvas,  glass, 
jewelry,  cordage,  machinery,  steam-engines,  etc.  Its  com- 
merce is  more  important  than  its  manufactures.  That  great 
tra<le  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  placed  Amsterdam  at 
the  head  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe  gradually  de- 
clined, partly  from  the  rise  of  other  ports,  but  principally 
from  the  difficulties  of  navigation  caused  by  the  silting  up 
of  the  Zuyder-ZfC,  and,  above  all,  the  Pampus  Bar.  Large 
vessels  were  obliged  to  discharge  their  cargoes  outside,  and 
were  then  floated  over  the  bar  by  means  of  camels,  which, 
when  the  water  was  pumped  out  of  them,  raised  the  vessel 
with  them.  To  remedy  this,  the  North  Holland  Canal  was 
cut  to  the  Holder,  a  distance  of  51  miles.  It  is  124  feet 
broad  at  the  surface  and  31  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  is  avail- 
able for  vessels  drawing  18  feet  of  water.  But  even  this 
great  highway  is  now  inadequate,  and  moreover  is  obstruct- 
ed in  winter  by  ice.  To  maintain  the  rank  of  Amsterdam 
as  one  of  the  great  commercial  entrepots  of  Europe,  one  of 
tho  most  remarkable  engineering  works  of  modern  times 
was  commenced  in  1863.  and  is  now  far  advanced  towards 
completion — the  direct  connection  of  the  port  of  Amster- 
dam with  the  North  Sea,  15  miles  distant,  by  a  canal  ter- 
minating in  an  artificial  harbor  on  that  sea.  (See  Canal; 
also  '*  Prof.  Papers  Corps  of  Engineers."  No.  22.) 

Amsterdam  is  the  terminus  of  railways  which  connect  it 
with  Utrecht,  the  Hcldcr,  Haarlem,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
cities  of  Prussia.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  butter, 
cheese,  sugar,  coffee,  oil,  spices,  colors,  etc.  In  1868,  1465 
vessels,  of  430.739  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam, 
and  1508  were  cleared. 

Amsterdam  was  founded  about  1250,  before  which  it  was 
a  mere  fishing-village,  with  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
lords  of  Amstel.  It  was  fortified  in  1482,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1578,  after  which  its  com- 
merce and  population  rapidly  increased.  Between  1630 
and  1750  it  was  the  foremost  commercial  city  of  Europe. 
This  city  was  the  native  place  of  Spinoza,  Admiral  de 
Ruvter.  STrammerdain,  and  other  eminent  men.  Pop.  in 
1857,  259,873:  in  1867,  267,627;  and  in  IS70,  281,805,  of 
whom  about  59.000  are  Catholics,  35,000  Lutherans,  4000 
Mennonites,  1000  Remonstrants,  and  30,000  Jews. 

Revised  dv  J.  G.  Barxard. 

Amsterdam,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  la.    P.  259, 

Amsterdam,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mont- 
gomery CO..  N.  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  on  the  Cen- 
tral R".  R..  33  miles  N.  W.  of  Albany.  It  has  6  churches, 
19  manufactories,  4  banks,  1  horse  railroad,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.     Pop.  5426;  pop.  of  township,  7706. 

C.  P.  WiNEGAR.  Ed.  of  "Recorder." 

Amsterdam,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Botetourt 
CO,,  Va.,  50  miles  W.  of  Lynchburg.  Pop.  of  township,  3828. 


Amuck',  or  Amook,  a  word  used  among  the  Malays. 
Men  who  are  rendered  insane  and  desperate  by  the  habit- 
ual use  of  opium  or  hasheesh  ruu  along  the  Btreets  armed 
with  a  dirk,  and  kill  or  wound  all  persons  in  their  reach. 
This  is  called  "running  amuck."  It  is  generally  delibe- 
rately planned,  and  is  the  Malay  mode  of  suicide.  Where 
a  Japanese  would  commit  hari-kari,  the  Malay  runs  amuvk 
— i.  e.  by  attacking  all  he  meets  he  seeks  and  finds  death 
at  the  hands  of  others. 

Am'ulet  [Lat.  amulc'tnvi],  an  object  worn  on  the  per- 
son as  a  charm,  and  supposed  to  have  power  to  protect 
the  wearer  against  evil  spirits,  sickness,  and  other  real 
or  imaginary  evils.  Amulets  were  worn  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  The  tJreeks  and  Romans 
wore  a  variety  of  gems  and  small  figures  of  heroes,  deities, 
and  animals.  Amulets  were  also  used  V>y  the  early  Chris- 
tians, but  that  form  of  superstition  was  condemned  by  tho 
Council  of  Laodicea  about  A.  D.  360.  They  arc  common 
among  the  Turks  at  the  present  day.  An  astrological  ani- 
ulet  called  talisman  was  highly  prized  by  the  Arabs. 

Ara'urath,  or  Mu'rad  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  bom 
in  132fi.  succeeded  Orkhan.  bis  father,  in  1359,  took  Ad- 
rianople  in  1361,  and  waged  with  success  long  and  bloody 
wars,  chiefly  with  the  Christians,  in  what  is  now  European 
Turkey.     He  was  assassinated  June  15,  1389. 

Amurath  II.  succeeded  his  father,  Mohammed  I.,  in 
1421,  attacked  Constantinople  in  1423.  contended  with  va- 
rying success  for  many  years  against  the  Hungarians  under 
Hunyady,  and  against  Scanderbcg.  He  gained  a  great 
victory  at  Kosovo  in  14S8.     Died  Feb.  9,  1541. 

Amurath  III.,  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  the  sultans, 
born  in  IJJ.).  came  to  the  sultanate  in  1574.  His  reign 
was  marked  by  long  wars  with  Austria  and  Persia,  and 
with  the  janizai'ics  at  home.     Died  Jan.  17,  1505. 

Amurath  (Murad)  IV.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  horn  about 
161U.  succeeded  his  uncle  Mustafa  in  1G23.  He  had  a  pas- 
sionate temper,  which  was  rendered  more  violent  and  dan- 
gerous by  habitual  drunkenness.  He  amused  himself  by 
shooting  from  his  palace  windows  at  passengers  in  the 
streets.  The  most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the 
capture  of  Bagdad  by  his  army  in  1638.     Died  in  1640. 

Amussat  (Jean  Zilema),  a  French  surgeon  and  writer, 
born  in  Deux-Sevres  in  1796.  He  invented  and  improved 
several  surgical  instruments,  and  published  some  able  pro- 
fessional treatises,  among  which  are  *'  Researches  into  the 
Nervous  System"  (1825),  and  a  "Memoir  on  the  Torsion 
of  Arteries"  (1829),  which  obtained  a  prize  of  the  Insti- 
tute.    Died  in  1856. 

Amwell,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1879. 

Amy'clie  [Or.  'Aiuu»cAot],  an  ancient  town  <>f  Laconia.  on 
the  Eurotas,  20  stadia  S.  E.  of  Sparta,  was  famous  in  the 
heroic  or  legendary  age  as  the  abode  of  Tyndarus  and 
Leda  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  called  Amycls-t 
Fratrcs  (Amyclaean  Brothers).  This  town  was  conquered 
by  the  Spartans  about  775  B.  C. 

Amyg'dalin,  or  Amyg'daline,  a  white  crystalline 
principle  which  is  contained  in  the  bitter  almond,  and 
under  the  influence  of  emulsine  and  water  yields  hydrocy- 
anic acid  and  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  sym- 
bol of  amygdalin  is  C20H27NO11.    (See  Ai.MO.\ns,  Oil  of.) 

Amyg'daloid  [from  the  Gr.  a^LtuvSaAoi',  an  "almond," 
and  etSos,  a  "form"],  having  the  form  of  an  almond;  ap- 
plied in  geology  to  certain  volcanic  rocks  in  which  onco 
existed  oval  cavities  or  cells  now  filled  with  nodules  of 
some  crystalline  mineral  deposited  from  an  infiltrated  so- 
lution. These  nodules  are  composed  of  agate,  chalcedony, 
calcareous  spar,  etc..  and  are  commonly  found  in  a  basis 
of  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  trap  rock.  Empty  cells  often 
occur  in  the  same  rocks  that  contain  these  nodules,  the 
cavities  in  each  case  having  been  originally  formed  and 
filled  with  gas  or  steam. 

Amyg'dalus  [from  the  Gr.  iftvySaXoi,  the  "almond 
tree"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Rosacea',  consists 
of  trees  whose  fruit  is  a  drupe.  It  comprises  the  almond 
{Ami/(/dalus  commu'nia)  and  the  peach  {Amyff'daln.t  Pcr'~ 
»ica). 

Am'yl  (CsHn)*  a  compound  radical  belonging  to  the 
alcohol  series,  exists  in  aroylic  alcohol,  C5H11.O.H.  or  fuse! 
oil.  It  forms  a  series  of  compound  ethers  (see  Ethers), 
some  of  which  are  used  as  substitutes  for  the  essences  of 
natural  fruits.  The  nitrite  of  amyl  is  an  ethereal  liquid 
of  agreeable  odor,  which  has  been  recently  brought  to  tho 
attention  of  medical  practitioners  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar action  on  the  circulation.  A  few  drops  inhaled  causes 
a  sudden  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  flushing  uf  the  face. 

Amyl'amines,  organic  bases  formed  on  the  ammonia 
type  by  the  substitution  of  amy!.  CsFIn.  for  H.  Amylii- 
mine    is   N(C5Hu)H2,    diamylamine   is    N(C5Hii)2H,  tri- 
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amylaminc  is  N(('5llii)3.  tetramylammoiiium  is  N(C'5lIu)4. 
(See  Aminks,  by  Pitor,  C.  F.  Ciiandlkr,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.) 

Ani'yieiie  (C5II10).  a  diatomic  radical  liomologous  with 
cthvloiio.  It  is  pruduccd  by  the  dcliydratiun  of  aniylic 
aluohul,  and  is  a  transjiarcut  liquid  of  a  faint  but  offensive 
odor.  It  poBsesscs  ana'sthetie  piojtertics,  and  has  beeh 
used  as  a  substitute  tor  chloroform,  but  was  abandoned 
after  having  produced  fatal  results.    (Sec  Ethylene. j 

Amyot  (Jatques).     .See  Appeni>ix. 

Amyot  (Joseph),  a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  born  at 
Toulon  iu  1718.  He  sailed  to  China  in  1750,  was  invited  to 
Pekin  by  the  emperor,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there. 
He  learned  the  Chinese  language,  from  which  ho  translated 
several  works  into  French,  and  compiled  a  "  Mantchoo- 
Tartar-Frcnch  Dictionary"  (Paris,  3  vols.,  1789-1)0),  Few 
European  authors  have  done  so  much  to  illustrate  the 
history  and  customs  of  China.  He  wrote  a  large  portion 
of  the  "Memoirs  concerning  the  History,  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Customs  of  the  Chinese"  (16  vols.,  177G-1814).  Died 
in  Pekin  in  1794. 

Amyrida'ceae,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(trees  or  slirubs),  natives  of  tropical  regions,  and  abound- 
ing with  balsamic  and  resinous  juice.  The  typo  of  the 
order  is  the  genus  Aini/n's,  which  produces  clenii.  They 
have  compound  leaves,  three  to  five  petals,  and  stamens 
twice  or  four  times  as  many  as  the  petals.  Among  the 
products  of  this  order  arc  myrrh,  frankincense,  bdellium, 
elcmi,  olibiinum,  and  balsam  of  Gilead.  It  comprises,  bo- 
sides  Ainijris,  thv  genera  Bahamndf)idrou,  BosweHin,  IcicOf 
and  liitrwni.  Southern  Florida  has  two  trees  of  the  order 
■ — the  cachibou  gum  tree,  Bnrsera  ffummifer<t  (a  large  tree), 
and  Atiiyrh  Floriihtna  (torchwood),  a  small  tree. 

A'na  [ai'ti],  a  Greek  word  signifying  **  upward/' 
"through,"  "again."  In  medical  prescriptions,  Ana,  or 
aa,  denotes  an  equal  quantity  of  each  ingredient. 

Alia^  a  suffix  which  often  occurs  as  the  termination  of 
words  which  are  the  titles  of  books  containing  collections 
of  the  anecdotes,  conversations,  and  sayings  of  eminent 
men.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  "  Scal- 
igerana  "  (ll>(i6),  "  Menagiana."  "  Iluetiana,"  *' Walpoli- 
ana  "  (relating  to  Horace  Walpole),  and  "  Johnsoniana." 
They  alxiunil  most  in  French  literature.  The*'Scaligeraua" 
was  the  first  publication  of  this  kind  that  ever  appeared. 

Anabap^tists  [from  the  Gr.  prep,  ava,  "again,"  and 
PaTTTi'^iii,  to  "baptize"],  a  name  applied  during  the  six- 
teenth century  to  various  bodies  of  Swiss  and  German 
Christians,  who,  while  differing  widely  in  personal  cha- 
racter, in  social  and  political  opinions,  and  religious  faith, 
agreed  in  discarding  infant  baptism,  and  in  re-baptizing 
(according  to  the  popular  notion)  those  who  personally  ac- 
cepted of  Christianity.  While  in  this  respec^t  the  German 
Anabaptists  held  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Baptists 
of  to-day,  they  did  not,  as  a  general  thing,  insist  that  im- 
mersion only  is  valid  baptism.  Indeed,  they  generally 
practised  pouring  or  affusion. 

Many  of  the  early  Anabaptists  were  men  of  irreproach- 
able character  and  true  Christian  devotion.  (See  Hi;b- 
MEVER,  Menno.)  Some  of  them  believed  tliat  it  was  wrong, 
in  any  circumstances,  to  bear  arms.  Others,  however 
(whose  vices  and  follies  have  been  imputed  to  all  who 
agreed  with  them  in  rejecting  infant  baptism),  aspiring 
with  a  fanatical  zeal  to  purify  the  Church  and  reform  so- 
ciety, taught  that,  among  men  living  under  the  gospel  and 
having  the  Si)irit  of  God  to  direct  them,  human  govern- 
ment was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  unlawful  encroach- 
ment on  their  spiritual  liberty;  that  the  distinctions  of 
birth,  rank,  and  wealth  should  be  abolished;  and  that  all 
Christians,  throwing  their  possessions  into  one  common 
stock,  should  live  together  as  members  of  one  family.  Many 
of  their  loaders  claimed  to  be  enlightened  and  directed  by 
supernatural  visions  and  rcveUxtions.  One  of  these,  Thomas 
Miiiizer,  claimed,  it  is  said,  a  divine  commission  to  estab- 
lish a  holy  community,  and  to  overthrow  the  then  existing 
governments  by  the  sword.  He  assembled  a  considerable 
force,  which  was  totally  defeated  in  May,  152;>,  near  Miihl- 
hausen,  and  Miinzer,  with  the  other  leaders,  was  put  to 
death.  Many  of  his  followers,  however,  survived,  and 
spread  their  doctrines  through  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland.  A  numerous  body  of  them,  under  John  Mat- 
thias of  Haarlem  and  John  IJoecold  (or  Bockholdt)  of 
Leyden,  established  themselves  in  15;'-3  at  Miinster,  de- 
posed the  miigistrates.  and  having  conliscated  tht;  property 
of  many  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens,  they  deposited  it  in 
a  public  treasury  for  the  common  use.  The  inhabitants 
were  drilled  to  military  duty,  nnd  vignrous  preparations 
wiTO  mnde  for  the  dofeuee  of  Milufter.  ^vllit■h  they  styled 
Mount  Zion.  Count  Waldeek,  bishop  and  princo  of  Miln- 
stiT,  having  surrounded  the  city  with  an  army,  Matthian 
sallied  from  the  gates,  and  was  at  first  successful  in  acvcral 
engagemeuta.     But  having  onoe  gone  forth  with  a  small 


company,  they  were  all  killed.  Boccold  succeeded  him, 
with  the  title  of  King  John.  He  wore  a  crown,  clothed 
himself  in  purple,  and  took  to  himself  numerous  wives, 
only  one  of  whom,  howeVor,  was  honored  as  queen.  En- 
couraged by  the  example  of  their  monarch,  many  of  Boc- 
oold's  followers,  it  is  said,  gave  themselves  up  tu  sensuality 
and  license.  At  length,  iu  Xb'ib,  Miinster  was  taken,  and 
Boccold  and  other  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  were  put  to 
death  with  torture.  (See  CoRNELii'H,  "  Geschichte  des 
Miinsterisidien  Aufruhrs,"  Leipsic,  1855,  and  the  •■  Dutch 
Martyrology  ;"  Bouterwek's  "  Litoratur  und  lieschichtc 
derWiedertaufer;"  Winter's  "  Gusehicdilc-  der  Baierisehen 
Wiedertaufer  ;"  Calvary's  "  Mitthcilungen  aua  dcm  Anti- 
quariate,"  vol.  i.,  p.  Ill,  scq.) 

The  word  Anabaptist  is  sometimes  applied,  at  the  present 
day,  to  those  who  baptize  by  immersion,  and  on  profession 
of  their  faith,  persons  who  have  been  sjiriukled  in  iufuncy  ; 
but  the  name  is  repudiated  by  modern  Baptists,  since  they 
regard  the  immersion  of  a  believer  as  the  only  valid  bap- 
tism, and  maintain  that  they  do  not  rebaptize.  As  no  his- 
torical connection  can  be  established  between  the  Baptists 
and  the  fanatics  of  Miinster,  the  name  "  Anabnjitist  "  ought 
not  to  be  applied  to  them.  J.  II.  (iiLMouE. 

Aiiaba'ra,  a  river  of  Siberia,  rises  about  hit  G6°  ;J0' 
N.,  and  Ion.  1U7?  E.,  flows  northward  about  ^iUU  miles,  and 
enters  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Anabas'idsp  [from  An'ahan,  one  of  the  genoraj,  a 
family  of  acantliopterygi- 
ous  fishes,  in  which  the 
membrane  of  the  jiharynx 
is  divided  into  numerous 
appendages  and  cells. 
These  retain  water  suf- 
ficient to  moisten  the  gills 
for  a  consideraljle  time, 
so    that  when    the    ]io<d3 

which  these  fish   inhabit 

^~^^--^^—~^^~  tXyy  up.  they  are  able  to 

^na6«5  scfmrfow;  Climbing  Perch.  ,„;,vc  about  on  land  in 
search  of  other  water.  They  are  all  frcsliwatcr  fishes,  and 
have  spines  on  their  fins.  They  are  found  in  South-eastern 
Asia  and  Southern  Africa.  One  of  this  family,  the  An'abaa 
scan'detis  (or  Per'ca  scan'dcuH),  found  in  India,  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  its  climbing  powers,  l^nlikc  the  eel, 
which  only  passes  over  moist  ground,  tht!  anabas  takes  its 
journey  over  hard,  dry,  and  dusty  roads,  and  frcqurntly  up 
steep  ascents  heated  with  the  burning  beams  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  and  does  not  seem  to  feel  any  serious  inconve- 
nience from  these.  It  is  even  asserted  by  some  writers 
that  this  fish  is  able  to  climb  a  tree. 

Anab'asis  [from  the  Gr. ara,  "up," and  paiVw,  to  "go"], 
a  (Jreek  word  signifying  an  "ascension,"  a  march  from  a 
lower  into  a  higher  region.  In  medicine,  it  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  increase  of  a  disease  or  paroxysm.  Also  tho 
title  of  two  Greek  historical  works:  1.  Aenophon*s  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  tvn 
thousand  Greeks  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Cyrus. 
2.  Arrian's  "Anabasis,"  in  which  are  recorded  the  expedi- 
tions of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Persia  and  India. 

An'ableps  [from  tho  Gr.  ava^^ieirtu,  to  "look  up**],  a 
genus  of  malacojiterygiau  viviparous  fishes,  characterized 
by  a  remarkable  projection  of  the  eyes  from  the  sides  of 
the  head,  and  by  a  singular  structure  of  the  cornea  ami 
iris,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  two  pupils  on  each 
side,  and  seems  to  have  four  eyes.  They  are  found  in 
Guiana  and  Surinam. 

Anacan'thini  [from  the  Gr.  di-,  priv.,  and  oKai-tfa.  a 
"spine"],  an  order  of  fishes  distinguished  by  an  ossified 
endoskelcton,  the  surface  covered  iu  some  cases  witli  cy- 
cloid, in  others  with  ctenoid,  scales ;  fins  supported  by  flex- 
ible or  jointed  rays;  ventrals  beneath  the  pectorals,  or 
wanting:  swimming-bladder  without  air-duct.  This  order 
includes  the  cod  and  other  edible  fishes. 

Anacardia'ceiT  [from  Anarctir'di'itDit  one  of  the  gen- 
era], a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrub?,  mostly 
natives  of  tropioal  regions,  and  often  abounding  iu  a  resin- 
ous fluid  of  extreme  acridity.  The  leaves  are  altermiteand 
without  dots,  the  petals  perigynous.  and  the  fruit  is  usually 
a  drupe.  The  order  is  founded  on  Amtcnrdiuni  orrHhntnfc 
(eashew-nut),  and  contains  many  sjiccies,  among  which  arc 
poison  ivy.  nnistic.  sumac,  pistaehio-nuts,  and  the  mango. 
Anach'aris  Canadeu'sis,  an  herbncrtMis  plant  of 
the  order  Hydrocharidacea',  is  a  native  of  Korth  Auiericn» 
growing  in  ponds  and  e^low  streams,  in  which  it  \s  en- 
tirely submerged.  It  has  a  much-branched  and  slender 
stem,  and  is  remarkable  for  tho  rapidity  of  its  growth.  It  is 
naturalized  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  suddenly  appeared 
ia  such  abundance  as  to  obstruyt  tho  navigation  of  iho 
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Trent,  Derwent,  and  other  rivers.  It  was  first  observed 
in  (ireat  Britain  about  1842.  It  causes  no  such  trouble  in 
the  U.  S. 

Anachar'sis  [Gr.  'Araxapo'^]-  ^  celebrated  Scythian 
philuso])her  who  lived  ahmit  (HH)  IJ.  C,  and  was  a  friend  of 
So]()n.  Ho  was  the  only  *'  barbarian  "  admitted  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  according  to  some  authori- 
ties was  reckoned  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to  Scythia  he  was  put  to  death, 
because  ho  practised  some  Greek  religious  rites.  Some  of 
his  pithy  sayings  have  been  preserved  by  I>iogenes  Lacr- 
tius  and  others.  A  French  author,  Jean  Jacques  Barth^- 
Icmy,  published  a  popular  work  entitled  *' Travels  of  Ana- 
charsis  the  Younger  in  Greece"  (1788),  which  represents 
with  considerable  fidelity  the  life  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.     It  was  translated  into  English. 

Anach'ronism  [Or.  ivaxpoi'itrfio';^  from  ara,  used  for 
"against."  and  XP^^'^*^'  "time"],  an  error  in  chronology. 
an  inversion  or  disturbance  of  the  order  of  time.  The  use 
of  cannon  in  Shakspeare's  "  King  John  "  is  an  anachron- 
ism, as  cannon  were  not  employed  in  England  until  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more  after  his  reign.  Painters  who  represent 
ancient  patriarchs  in  modern  costumes  are  censured  for 
anachronism. 

Anacla'che^  a  snowy  peak  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  is 
supposed  to  be  22,000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  lat.  18°  12'  S.,  Ion.  09°  20'  W.  It  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

Anacle'tus,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of  Athens. 
He  was  the  successor  (or,  according  to  others,  the  prede- 
cessor) of  Saint  Clement.     Died  about  100  A.  B, 

AnacletiiSy  an  antipope,  was  elected  by  a  party  of 
cardinals  in  IKiO  as  a  rival  pope  to  Innocent  II.,  who  was 
recognized  by  the  majority  of  the  European  powers.  Ana- 
cletus  was  supported  by  the  Komans.     Died  in  1138. 

Aliacon'tla  [Ennrc'tcs  nntri^mis,  Jio'a  mnri'na  of  some 
naturalists],  a  large  serpent  allied  to  the  Bon  conntriftor,  is 
a  native  of  tropical  America,  especially  of  Brazil  and  Gui- 
ana. It  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  forty  feet,  and 
is  the  largest  serpent  of  America.  It  jiasses  much  of  the 
time  in  the  water,  preferring  the  shallow  parts  of  a  lake  or 
stream.  Among  the  generic  characters  that  distinguish  it 
from  the  boa  are  the  small  size  and  position  of  its  nostrils, 
which  open  at  the  upper  part  of  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and 
arc  directed  ujiward.     It  is  not  venomous. 

Auac'rcon  ['AvaKptMv],  a  famous  Greek  lyric  poet,  born 
at  Tens,  in  Ionia,  about  otiO  B.  C.  lie  emigrated  from  Teos 
when  that  town  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  about  540.  and 
pjissed  many  years  at  Samos,  where  he  was  patronized  by 
King  Polycrates.  After  the  death  of  this  patron,  522 
B.  C,  he  became  a  resident  of  Athens,  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited by  IIi])parehus.  Love  and  wine  were  the  favorite 
themes  of  his  muse.  Died  in  476  B.  C.  According  to  tra- 
dition, his  death  was  caused  by  a  grape-stone  which  stuck 
fast  in  his  throat.    Some  fragments  of  his  poems  arc  extant. 

Anatlir',  or  Anadyr,  a  river  of  Siberin,  near  the  ex- 
treme N.  E.  part  of  Asia,  rises  north  of  Kamtchatka,  flows 
nearly  eastward,  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Anadir.  Length, 
about  450  miles.  The  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Anatlir  is  in  Sibe- 
ria, near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Asia,  and  is  a  large  inlet  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  separated  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
by  a  peninsula  ahout  150  miles  wide. 

Anadyom'ene  [Gr.  'Ai'aSyo^eVTj],  (the  goddess  "rising 
up  out"  of  the  sea),  a  surname  given  to  Venus;  also  the 
name  of  a  masterpiece  of  Apelles,  representing  Venus  ris- 
ing from  the  sea  and  wringing  her  flowing  hair  with  her 
fingers.  This  picture  was  purchased  by  the  peoj)le  of  Cos, 
who  sold  it  to  the  emperor  Augustus  for  one  hundred  tal- 
ents, or  more  than  $100,000  of  our  money. 

Antr'niia  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  alfia,  "blood"],  also 
called  Span<x'iiiia  [from  o-jrai-os.  "  scarce,"  "rare,"  and 
atju.a,  "blood"],  a  morbid  eondition  of  the  body  in  which 
the  blood  is  of  an  abnormal  composition,  there  being  usual- 
ly a  deficiency  in  the  normal  number  of  red  corpuscles,  a 
poverty  of  albumen,  and  an  excess  of  salts,  the  absolute 
amount  of  the  blood  being  usually  below  that  observed  in 
health.  This  condition  is  not  properly  a  disease,  so  much 
as  a  result  of  some  disease  or  lesion,  such  as  dyspepsia, 
hannorrhagc,  excessive  secretion  from  any  gland  or  sur- 
face, insufficient  nutrition,  defective  aeration  of  the  blood, 
consum])tii)n,  cancer,  malarial  or  other  slow  poisoning, 
Icucoeytha-mia,  excessive  labor,  or  long-continued  mental 
troubles.  The  symptoms  are,  first,  great  debility,  paleness 
of  fa-eo.  lips,  and  tongue,  wasting  of  the  tissues,  various 
cardiac,  arterial,  and  venous  murmurs,  a  small  and  often 
rapid  pulae,  clearness  and  low  s])ecific  gravity  of  the  urine. 
Late  in  the  disease  the  feet  swell  and  sweating  is  observed. 
The  treatment  is,  first,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  cause. 
Next,  the  proper  conditions  for  reoovery  must  be  establish- 


ed, such  as  proper  food,  due  exercise,  and  good  air.  Ton- 
ics, if  they  are  well  borne  by  the  patient,  are  generally 
useful.  Strychnia,  quinia.  and,  above  all,  iron,  are  often 
extremely  useful.  The  iron  is  generally  thought  to  act  as 
food,  there  being  an  actual  deticiency  of  iron  in  the  blood. 

Aniiesthe'sia  [from  the  Gr.  av,  priv.,  and  aiaOdvotxai,  to 
"perceive,"  to  "feel  "],  in  medical  language,  when  Used  to 
designate  a  symptom,  denotes  a  diminution  or  a  complete 
loss  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  either  general  or  much  more 
frequently  local.  In  this  sense  it  is  ojiposcd  to  the  term 
hyperipsthosia,  which  denotes  an  exaltation  or  excess  of 
sensibility.  Both  these  conditions  are  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system.  When  feeling  ])roper  is  abol- 
ished while  pain  exists,  it  is  called  "  anu'sthesia  dolorosa;" 
when  both  pain  and  the  sense  of  touch  are  absent,  it  is 
"analgesia."  But  of  late  the  term  commonly  denotes  a 
total  or  partial,  local  or  general,  sus[iension  of  all  the 
senses  as  the  result  of  the  application  or  inhalation  of  some 
chemical  agent.  Local  anicsthesia  is  produced  by  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  some  highly  volatile  substance,  like  ether 
or  rhigolene,  and  consequent  chilling  of  the  part  to  be  af- 
fected. The  local  application  of  certain  drugs,  such  as 
aconitine.  will  also  produce  a  degree  of  ana.'sthesia.  Gen- 
eral ana?sthcsia  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  common  result 
of  this  kind  to  whieh  the  physician  directs  his  efi'orts.  The 
Chinese  have  used  preparations  of  hemp  for  this  purpose 
for  many  centuries.  The  "  Arabian  Nights  "  contain  nume- 
rous allusions  to  a  similar  use  of  this  drug.  Mandragora, 
opium,  and  many  other  soporifics  were  used  by  the  ancients 
as  anaesthetics,  though  such  use  is  dangerous  from  the  pro- 
found effects  produced.  Surgical  operations  in  later  times 
have  been  successfully  performed  while  the  patient  was  in 
the  mesmeric  sleep  or  condition  of  ''hypnotism."  Such  a 
condition  is,  however,  usually  regarded  as  a  diseased  oue, 
and  its  production  is  outside  the  province  of  the  physician. 
The  anaesthetics  generally  in  use  are  common  or  ethylic 
ether,  chloroform,  and  nitrous  oxide  gas.  each  of  whieh  is 
administered  by  inhalation.  There  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  anaesthetic  property  of  ether  was  not  un- 
known in  the  sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  this  agent  by  the  alchemists.  Several  physicians  in  the 
eighteenth  century  recommended  the  use  of  ether  by  inhal- 
ation for  the  relief  of  pain.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1800 
observed  the  anaesthetic  eff'ect  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  pro- 
posed its  use  in  surgery;  but  it  was  not  till  1844  that  Horace 
Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  successfully  employed 
this  gas  for  the  prevention  of  pain  in  removing  teeth.  The 
subject,  however,  fell  for  the  time  into  undeserved  neglect, 
though  at  present  this, "gas  is  extensively  employed  in  den- 
tistry and  in  some  other  surgical  operations. 

Between  181f>  and  1846  several  American  physicians  pro- 
posed the  use  of  ether  as  an  ana-sthetic.  In  October  of 
the  latter  year.  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  of  Boston  (who  had 
successfully  used  ether  in  dentistry)  administered  it  to  a 
patient  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  a 
surgical  operation  by  the  late  Dr.  AVarren.  In  Nov..  1>^47, 
Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  first  announced  chloro- 
form as  an  anaesthetic,  it  having  been  used  for  the  relief 
of  difficult  breathing  by  Ives  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
18;i2,  and  its  anaesthetic  effect  upon  the  lower  animals  hav- 
ing been  shown  i>y  Flourens  ten  months  before  Simpson's 
experiments.  The  use  of  both  ether  and  chloroform  has 
spread  rapidly  since  the  above  discoveries.  Various  other 
agents  (amylcne,  amyl  hydride,  carbon  bichloride,  Dutch 
liquid,  methylene  biehloride,  etc.)  have  been  proposed,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  have  turned  out  to  be  more  danger- 
ous than  the  older  and  better  known  anaesthetics. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  superiority  of  the  various 
agents  used,  opinions  differ.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that 
ether  is  much  safer  than  chloroform,  while  other  practi- 
tioners of  eminence  assert  that  chloroform  is  pleasanter, 
cheaper,  and  more  speedy  in  its  effect,  and  equally  safe  if 
the  requisite  skill  is  employed  in  administration.  The 
principal  objections  to  nitrous  oxide  arc,  that  it  is  not 
easily  portable,  and  that  its  efiects  are  very  transitory. 
Experiments  tend  to  show  that  ether  produces  anaesthesia 
by  causing  anaemia  of  the  brain,  wbilt-  ebloroform  appears 
to  act  by  producing  hyperaemia.  Further  observations  are 
constantly  being  made  on  these  points,  and  these  experi- 
ments may  bo  fairly  expected  to  throw  great  light  on  the 
subject.  Chas.  W.  Greene. 

Anaesthet'ics,  the  name  applied  to  certain  prepara- 
tions having  the  property  of  producing  An^^sthesia  (which 
see). 

Ana'sni  (nnc.  Aiiffg'in'a).  a  town  of  Italy,  Z7  miles  E. 
S.  E.  of  Rome,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  several  noble  families,  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
several  popes,  among  whom  were  Innocent  III.  and  Greg- 
ory IX.  Anagnia  was  nearly  as  old  as  Pome,  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  Hernioi,  and  was  an  important  place  dur- 
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ing  the  whole  period  of  the  ancient  Koman  history.  Virgil 
mentions  it  as  the  wealthy  Anagnia.  Here  are  gome  of  the 
finest  cyolopean  walls  in  existence.     Pop.  6000. 

All'agram  [from  the  Gr.  avd,  "  backward,"  and  -ypa/x^a, 
a  "letter"  or  "writing"],  a  word  or  sentence  formutl  by 
the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  some  word,  phrase,  or 
sentence.  The  most  perfect  or  proper  anagram,  called 
palincirome.  is  formed  by  reading  backward — t.  e.  reversing 
the  order  of  the  letters — as  "evil,"  line.  The  making  of 
anagrams  was  a  fashionable  e.xerciso  of  ingenuity  in  the 
si.vteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  well  as  in  the  Dark 
or  Middle  Ages.  A  very  curious  specimen  of  anagram  is 
the  transmutation  of  Pilate's  question.  Quid  eat  Verititn 
("  What  is  Truth  ?")  into  £iit  Mr  tjiii  udeut  (••  It  is  the  Man 
who  is  present").  Dr.  Burney  made  the  felicitous  discov- 
ery that  the  Latin  sentence  Honor  c»t  a  A'ilo  ("  Honor  is 
(or  comes)  from  the  Nile")  is  concealed  in  the  name  of 
lloratio  Nelson.  The  opponents  of  the  Dutch  theologian 
Jacobus  Arminius  transformed  his  name  into  Vani  Orbix 
Amiiua{'-\  Friend  of  the  Vain  World").*  Among  recent 
examples  of  the  anagram  are — Florence  Nightingale,  "Flit 
on,  cheering  Angel;"  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  "Terrible  Poser;" 
French  Revolution,  "  Violence,  run  forth." 

An'aheinif  the  second  town  in  size  and  importance  in 
Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  largest 
valley  in  California,  is  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  wine  interest  of  Southern  California. 
It  jiroduees  over  1,000,000  gallons  of  wine  annually.  It 
has  one  weekly  paper.     Pop.  881. 

Richard  Melrose,  PtrB.  "  Southern  Califorsian." 

Anahuac'9  a  Mexican  word  used  vaguely  or  in  various 
senses,  sometimes  applied  to  the  great  central  tahle-land 
or  plateau  of  Mexico,  which  comprises  more  than  half  of 
the  Mexican  republic,  and  lies  between  lat.  15°  and  ;10°  N. 
and  Ion.  95°  and  110°  W.  It  is  elevated  from  0000  to  ilOOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  contains  several  lakes,  and 
is  hounded  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  chains  of  high  mountains. 
From  this  plateau  rise  several  high  volcanoes,  one  of  which, 
Po])Ocatepeti,  has  an  altitude  of  17,784  feet. 

Anahnac  Mountains,  a  branch  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, is  a  chain  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  W.  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  with  which  it  is  nearly  parallel,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Anahuac  table-lands. 

An'akim,  the  ancient  race  of  giants  who  lived  in  the 
S.  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites. 
They  are  called  ■'the  children  of  Anak  "  in  Numbers  xiii. 
28.  ".loshua  destroyed  them  utterly  with  their  cities,"  but 
a  remnant  of  them  was  left  in  Gaza,  in  (iath,  and  in  Ash- 
dod  (Joshua  xi.  21). 

Anal'clme,  or  Anal'cite  [from  the  (Jr.  a,  priv.,  and 
oAmnot,  "  strong"],  a  hydrated  silicate  of  soda  and  alu- 
mina, generally  occurring  in  twenty-four-sided  crystals, 
which  are  sometimes  transparent.  By  friction  it  beciunes 
fei'hbi  electrified,  whence  its  name.  It  is  found  in  the  trap- 
rocks  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

Analem'ma  [Lat.  anaUm'ma;  Gr.  imAiju^m,  a  "sup- 
port "  or  "  object  supported,"  from  ivi,  "  up,"  and  liaixfiifui, 
to  "  take  "],  in  geometry,  the  projection  of  a  sphere  upon 
the  plane  of  a  meridian,  the  eye  being  supposed  to  be 
placed  at  an  infinitely  distant  point  of  the  radius  perpen- 
dicular to  that  plane.  In  this  projection  (which  is  also 
called  orthaiiriipHe)  all  small  circles  whose  planes  are  par- 
allel to  that  of  projection  are  represented  by  concentric 
circles  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  originals,  all  circles 
in  planes  perpendicular  to  that  of  projection  arc  seen  as 
chords  or  diameters  of  the  meridian  circle,  and  all  other 
circles  of  the  sphere  are  projected  into  ellipses. 

A'nal  Glands,  in  comparative  anatomy,  arc  organs  for 
secreting  substances  which,  though  not  always  so,  are  gen- 
erally repulsive  in  their  character,  and  are  commonly  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  defence.  They  present  every  grade 
of  the  glandular  structure,  nearly  always  opening  into  the 
termination  of  the  intestine  near  the  anus.  The  sweet  fluid 
ejected  by  the  aphides,  and  of  which  the  ants  are  ao  fond, 
is  the  product  of  secerning  tubules  opening  011  the  jiosto- 
rior  part  of  the  body  ;  and  the  singular  defensive  acrid 
vapors  discharged  explosively  by  the  insects  called  "  bom- 
bardiers "  are  likewise  the  products  of  anal  glands.  In  the 
moUuaks  the  most  remarkable  example  of  these  glands  is 
presented  by  certain  cephalopods.  such  as  the  cuttle-fish, 
in  which  there  is  sometimes  a  single  and  sometimes  a  bi- 
lobed  or  Irilobed  cyst,  that  secretes  an  inky  fluid  which 
these  animals  eject  to  blacken  the  water  around  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  ooncealinent  in  time  of  danger.  In  reptiles 
the  anal  bags  arc  cither  single,  double,  or  triple,  and  in 
many  species,  as  in  frogs  and  tortoises,  are  developed  to  a 

*  It  Is  usual  for  nnaRrammatlsts  to  treat  1  as  the  same  with  j, 
and  n  as  identical  with  v. 


great  size,  and  serve  for  aquatic  respiration.  In  birds  the 
anal  follicles  consist  of  a  single  cavity,  which  is  termed  the 
bitreti  Fnhfieii.  In  quadrupeds  the  anal  follicles  generally 
consist  of  two  sacciform  cavities,  each  having  an  opening 
near  the  verge  of  the  anus.  In  the  skunk  [Mr^Ui'tin  vn'- 
rinns)  the  secretion  of  these  glands  furniwhes  to  the  animal 
its  principal  means  of  defence.  In  the  civet  (  Vivvrra 
civcttif)  Q.ui\  the  he^vQV  {Castor fiber)  the  secretions  from 
the  anal  glands  have  long  been  an  article  of  commerce ;  the 
former  is  sometimes  employed,  when  combined  with  other 
substances,  as  a  perfume ;  the  latter,  under  the  name  of 
castor,  is  used  in  medicine. 

An'alogue  [from  the  Gf.  ivi,  "according  to,"  and 
Aoyo?,  "ratio"  or  "proportion  "],  in  comparative  anatomy, 
a  member  or  organ  of  an  animal  that  performs  the  same 
function  as  a  part  or  organ  in  a  difl*ereut  animal.  Thus, 
the  wing  of  a  bird  is  the  analogue  of  the  wiDg  of  an  inBcct, 
though  diflerent  in  structure. 

Anal'ogy  [Lat.  anah/tjia;  Gr.  avaXoyiat  from  ofa,  "ac- 
cording to,"  and  Adyof,  "  ratio  "  or  "  proportion  "],  literally, 
the  state  or  circumstance  of  having  proportion  one  to  the 
other;  used  to  denote  a  relation  or  agreement  between  dif- 
ferent things  in  certain  resjjects.  The  conclusions  to  which 
we  arc  led  respecting  one  thing,  by  reasoning  from  our  ex- 
perience concerning  another  similar  thing,  form  what  is 
termed  analogical  knowledge.  The  word  analogy  is  gen- 
erally employed  to  designate  an  imperfect  degree  of  simi- 
larity. Thus,  a  physician,  arguing  from  the  efVects  which 
he  had  seen  produced  by  a  certain  drug  on  one  man  to  its 
jirobable  effects  on  another  man.  would  be  said  to  reason 
from  e.rperieiu-e;  but  reasoning  from  the  efl'ects  produced 
on  an  inferior  animal  to  the  probaljle  effects  on  man.  he 
would  be,  more  projierly,  reasoning  from  analogy.  Thus 
also.  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  "Anal- 
ogy of  Religion.  Natural  and  Revealed,"  has  .argued  that 
the  same  sort  of  difficulties  which  are  found  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  must  be  looked  for  in  the  spiritual  world, 
and  that  the  existence  of  this  analogy  is  a  good  reason  for 
believing  that  revealed  religion  proceeds  from  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  material  universe. 

In  rhetoric,  the  word  analogy  designates,  not  the  direct 
resemblance  between  two  objects,  but  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  other  objects. 
For  example,  to  term  youth  "the  dawn  of  life"  is  said  to 
bo  an  analogical  metaphor,  because  there  is  no  direct  re- 
semblance between  youth  and  morning,  but  the  one  may  be 
said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  life  that  the  other  does 
to  day.  In  grammar,  analogy  means  a  conformity  in  the 
principles  of  organization  of  difi'erent  words  or  collections 
of  words.  In  geometry,  analogy  signifies  nearly  the  same 
thing  .as  proportion,  or  the  equality  or  similitude  of  ratios. 

In  zoology,  the  term  analogy  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
relation  which  animals  bear  to  one  another  in  the  similarity 
of  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  organism;  thus,  the  Ar.- 
caluphiia  Italicua.  in  the  length  and  knobbed  extremities 
of  its  antenna>,  the  coloring  of  its  wings,  and  its  general 
aspect,  exhibits  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  butterfly,  but 
in  all  the  essential  parts  of  its  organization  it  conforms  to 
the  ncuropterous  type  of  structure  ;  its  relation  to  the  l.ep- 
idoptera  is  therefore  said  to  be  one  of  analogy,  while  it  iii, 
in  fact,  connected  with  the  ant-lions  by  aftinity. 

Reasoning  from  analogy  consists  in  inferring  that  cer- 
tain facts  are  true  with  reference  to  objects  which  have 
afforded  us  no  examples  of  those  facts,  on  the  basis  of  the 
similarity  of  those  objects  to  other  objects  better  known. 
It  warr.a'nts  only  probable  conclusions,  but  the  ]>robBbilily 
may  often  become  very  strong,  and  in  the  affairs  of  life  it 
is  often  necessary  to  act  upon  conclusions  thus  attained. 
Even  when  its  conclusions  arc  very  uncertain,  they  may 
often  servo  to  guide  inquiry  and  lead  to  discovery. 

KeVISEU  UV  J.  II.  (ill. MORE. 

Anal'ysis  [Gr.  ivdAv(rn,  from  dri,  "throughout."  and 
Aiiu.  to  "  untie  "],  in  geometry,  a  method  of  conducting  geo- 
metrical inquiries,  invented  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
school  of  Plato,  or,  according  to  Theon  of  Alexandria,  by 
Plato  himself,  and  one  (d' the  inost  ingenious  and  beautiful 
contrivances  in  the  mathematics. 

"Analysis,"  savs  Pappus,  "may  bo  distinguished  into 
two  kind's:  in  the  first,  which  may  he  calleil  contemplative 
analysis,  we  propose  to  discover  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
an  affirmed  proposition;  the  other  bcliuigs  to  the  solulum 
of  problems,  or  the  investigation  of  unknown  truths.  In 
the  first  we  assume  the  subject  of  the  pnqiosition  advanced 
to  be  true,  and  proceed  through  the  consequences  ol  the 
hypothesis  till  we  arrive  at  something  known.  If  this  re- 
sult is  true,  the  proposition  is  true  also,  and  the  direct  dem- 
onstration is  obtained  bv  stating  in  an  inverse  order  the 
dilVerent  parts  of  the  iiuaiysis.  If  the  ultimate  consequence 
at  which  we  arrive  is  false,  the  proposition  was  also  lal.ie. 
In  the  OBSO  of  a  problem,  wo  first  suppose  it  to  be  resolved, 
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and  deduce  the  consequences  resulting  from  that  solution 
till  we  arrive  at  something  known.  If  the  last  consequence 
involves  only  something  which  can  be  executed,  or  is  com- 
prised among  what  geometers  called  data,  the  proposed 
problem  can  be  solved  ;  and  the  demonstration — or  rather, 
in  this  case,  the  construction — is  obtained,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  by  taking  the  different  jiarts  of  the  analysis  in 
an  inverse  order.  If  the  last  result  is  impossible,  the  thing 
demanded  is  also  impossible." 

The  names  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the  geometrical 
analysis  are — Euclid,  in  his  "  Data  and  Porismata;"  Apol- 
louius.  in  his  treatise  "  De  Seetione  Ratiouis  "  and  in  his 
*•  Conic  Sections;*'  Arista?us,  "I)c  Locis  Solidis;"  and  Era- 
tosthenes, *'  De  Mediis  Proportionalibus ;"  but  of  these  only 
the  "  Data"  of  Euclid  and  some  fragments  of  Apollonius 
have  come  down  to  our  times.  A  complete  system  of  the 
ancicut  geometrical  analysis  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Dr.  Simson  of  Glasgow.  The  reader  may  also  consult  with 
advantage  Leslie's  **  Geometrical  Analysis." 

Analysis  is  directly  opposed  to  synthesis,  which  advances 
step  by  step  through  known  propositions,  from  the  da*a  to 
the  qua^sita  in  the  case  of  a  problem,  or  from  the  hypothesis 
to  the  predicate  in  the  case  of  a  theorem.  Analysis  is  the 
chief  though  not  the  sole  instrument  of  discover i/,  whilst 
synthesis  adapts  itself  natvirally  to  instruction.  Euclid's 
direct  demonsfrations,  for  example,  are  all  synthetical:  his 
indirect  ones,  however,  retain  the  analytical  character.  The 
methods  of  conducting  analysis  and  synthesis  are  the  same 
in  kiu'l.  the  only  difference  being  that,  in  the  hands  of  the 
investigator  at  least,  the  several  steps  of  the  former  arc  ex- 
periments suggested  by  experience,  for  which  no  rule  can 
be  assigned,  whereas  in  the  latter  these  steps  are  suggested 
by  previous  knowledge,  gained,  in  fact,  very  frequently  from 
a  preliminary  analysis. 

The  ancient  geometers  conducted  their  analysis  by  means 
of  ordinary  language  only  ;  their  successors,  however,  fre- 
quently availed  themselves  of  the  powerful  resources  of 
algebra.  As  a  consequence  of  this  habit  the  word  anal- 
ysis, until  a  very  recent  reaction  set  in,  lost  entirely  its 
original  meaning  as  a  method  of  reasoning  opposed  to 
synthesis,  and  hy  a  strange  perversion  of  terms  became 
synonymous  with  algebra  and  the  calculus;  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  instruments  employed  in  investigation.  The  fact 
that  algebra  may  be,  and  often  is,  employed  synthetically 
as  well  as  analytically  appears  to  have  been  overlooked. 

Revised  by  J.  Thomas. 

Analysis,  ChemicaL     See  Chemical  Analysis,  by 

PitoF,  S.  W.  JoH-vsoN,  A.  M.,  and  Volumetric  Analysis. 
Analytical  Geometry,     See  Geometry. 

Anam',  or  Annain%  Empire  of,  called  also  Cochin 
China,  a  country  of  South-eastern  Asia,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  China,  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Laos,  Siam,  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Area,  about 
19S,000  square  miles.  It  lies  between  lat.  S°  40'  and  23° 
22'  N.  The  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  80(1  miles,  and 
the  width  is  very  unequal  in  different  parts.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  long  range  of  high  mountains,  the  direction  of  which 
is  nearly  N.  and  S.  The  principal  river  is  the  Mekong  (or 
Camboflja),  which  is  navigable,  and  flows  southward  into 
the  Chinese  Sea.  The  empire  of  Anam  was  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  out  of  the  former  king- 
doms of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China  (Ko-Tehin-Tching), 
to  which  were  added  the  province  of  Champa  and  a  part 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cambodja.  The  population  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  9.000.000  to  27.000,000,  the 
latter  figure  being  given  by  the  Catholic  missionaries. 

ToNQTiN  is  the  most  northern  part  of  Anam,  and  borders 
on  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river 
Sang-koi,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  produces  rice,  cotton,  and  spices,  with  a  variety 
of  varnish  trees  and  jialms.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron 
abound  in  Tonquin,  which  is  the  only  part  of  Anam  that  is 
rich  in  metals. 

Cochin  China  is  a  long  and  narrow  district,  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of 
barren  mountains,  which  have  not  been  explored.  A  large 
part  of  the  soil  is  sterile.  The  scenery  of  the  coast  is  grand 
and  beautiful.  The  chief  products  are  eagle-wood  (Aloex'- 
ylon),  sugar,  and  cinnamon. 

Cambodia,  or  Kamboja.  is  S.  W.  of  Cochin  China,  and 
borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam.     (Sec  Cambodia.) 

Champa,  or  Tsiampa,  is  the  most  southern  part  of  Anam. 
bordering  on  the  sea.  The  soil  is  sterile,  consisting  of  sand- 
hills and  granite  formations,  but  yields  one  valuable  pro- 
duct, the  fragrant  eagle-wood.  Several  good  harbors  occur 
on  the  coast  of  Champa. 

The  government  of  Anam  is  despotic.  Mandarins  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  govern  the  provinces,  and  are  the 
commanders  of  the  arm\'.  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people;  among  the  higher  classes  Con- 


fucius has  many  adherents.    Roman  Catholic  missions  were 

planted  in  the  seventeenth  century,  soon  became  prosper- 
ous, and  have  maintained  themselves  in  spite  of  the  most 
cruel  persecutions.  Jn  1S62  the  emperor  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  France  to  tolerate  Chris- 
tianity and  protect  the  Christians  in  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty throughout  the  empire.  In  1S72  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Anam  (inclusive  of  the  French  Cochin  China)  was  divided 
into  eight  vicariates  apostolic,  of  which  four  were  in  Ton- 
quin, three  in  Cochin  China,  and  one  in  Cambodja.  The 
Christian  population  was  in  185-1  estimated  at  500,000 ;  and 
though  from  1854  to  1802  it  greatly  decreased,  it  is  now 
believed  to  exceed  that  number,  as  in  1^05  the  apostolic 
vicariate  of  Tonquin  alone  had  127,852,  and  that  of  East- 
ern Tonquin  43,ol5  Catholics.  The  commerce  of  Anam  is 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  merchants;  the 
chief  branch  of  industry  is  silk  manufacture.  The  capital 
is  Hue.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

The  Anamese  language  is,  like  the  Chinese,  monosyllabic  ; 
the  literature  consists  almost  exclusively  of  imitations  of 
Chinese  works.  About  214  B.  C,  Tonquin  and  Cochin 
China  were  conquered  by  a  Chinese  prince  and  settled  hy 
Chinese  colonists.  From  that  time  to  1428  they  were  in 
turn  sometimes  subject  to  China,  sometimes  independent. 
In  1428  they  threw  off  the  Chinese  yoke  and  formed  an 
independent  empire,  under  the  dynasty  Leh.  But  the  au- 
thority of  this  house  became  soon  merely  nominal,  Ton- 
quin being  ruled  (since  1545)  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Trinh, 
Cochin  China  (since  1000)  by  that  of  Nguyen.  A  new 
dynasty,  Tay-song,  arose  in  I7G5,  and  exterminated  the 
dynasties  of  Leh,  Trinh.  and  Nguyen.  Only  one  scion  of 
the  latter,  Nguyen-anh.  escaped,  was  educated  in  France, 
and  having  returned  to  Anam,  and  conquered  and  exter- 
minated the  dynasty  Tay-song,  was  under  the  name  Gya- 
long  proclaimed  as  the  first  emperor  of  Anam,  His  natural 
son  and  successor,  Minh-menh  (1820—41).  and  the  son  and 
grandson  of  the  latter,  Thien-tri  (1841-47).  and  Tu-duc 
(since  1847),  were  all  cruel  persecutors  of  thfe  Catholic 
Church,  and  thus  became  involved  in  hostilities  with 
France  and  Spain.  A  four-years'  war  (1858-02)  ended 
in  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  emperor  of  Anam  ceded 
three  provinces  of  Cochin  China,  Saigon,  Bienhoa.  and 
Mytho.  to  France.  In  1807  three  other  provinces  of  Cochin 
China,  Vinh-long,  Chan-doe,  and  Ila-tien.  were  annexed 
to  the  French  dominions,  which  have  an  area  of  21,728 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,204,287.  (Sec  Vecil- 
LOT,  "  La  Cochin  Chine  et  la  Tonquin.''  1859  ;  Cortambert 
and  De  Rosny.  "  Tableau  de  la  Cochin  Chine,"  1863  ;  Bas- 
TIAN,  "  Die  Vrilker  de?  ostl.  Asiens,"  vol.  iv.,  1868  :  and  the 
brochures  of  St.  Garnier,  1S64-69.)  A.  J.  Sciiem. 

Anam'boe,  or  Anamaboe,  a  seaport  and  British  fort 
on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  11  miles  E.  X.  E.  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  is  the  residence  of  a  governor.  It  exports  palm-oil, 
gold-dust,  ivory,  etc.     Pop.  about  3000. 

Anamirapucu',  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Para,  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon  after  a  course  of 
about  200  miles. 

Anamor'phosis  [Gr.  ava}i6p^<o(Ti.<;,  from  ava,  "again." 
and  ti.op4>6ai,  to  "form"],  in  natural  history,  denotes  the 
ideal  change  of  form  or  development  which  may  he  traced 
through  the  species  or  higher  members  of  a  natural  group 
of  animals  or  plants.  Some  naturalists  adojit  the  theory 
that  living  species  have  been  developed  from  extinct  spe- 
cies by  the  process  of  anamorphosis.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  in  botany  to  an  unusual  development  of  an 
organ,  as  the  calyx  of  a  rose  assuming  the  form  of  a  fruit. 

Anamorphosis,  in  perspective,  denotes  a  drawing  which 
when  viewed  in  the  usual  way  appears  distorted  or  ])re- 
sents  an  image  of  something  different,  but  when  viewed 
from  a  particular  point  or  reflected  by  a  curved  mirror,  it 
appears  in  its  proper  form  and  just  proportions. 

Anamo'sa,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jones  co.,  Ta.,  on 
the  Wapsipinicon  and  Buffalo  rivers,  50  miles  S.  AV.  of 
Dubuque,  on  the  Dubuque  and  South-western  and  Iowa 
Midland  R.  Rs.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  national 
bank,  excellent  quarries  of  building-stone,  and  a  State  pen- 
itentiary.    Pop.  2083.  Ed.  **Anamosa  Eireka." 

Ananassa  Sativa.     See  Pineapple. 

Anauyev,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  90  miles  X.  W.  of  Odessa.     Pop.  in  1867,  11,402. 

Anapa',  a  seaport  and  fortified  town  of  Russian  Cir- 
1  cassia,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  mouth 
'  of  the  Kuban.  The  harbor  is  not  safe  in  stormy  weather. 
The  town  has  been  by  turns  the  jiroperty  of  Turks  and 
i  Russians,  and  now  belongs  to  the  latter.  Pop.  about  OOOd. 
I  Anaph'ora  [Lat.  anaph'ora:  Gr.  ara<^opa,  from  aia, 
j  *'  again  "  or  '•  back,"  and  ^epw,  to  "  carry  "j.  in  rhetoric,  a 
I  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  two  or 
j  more  consecutive  sentoncee  or  clauses,  as,  "It  is  sown  iu 
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corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  It  is  sown  in  dis- 
honor; it  is  raised  in  glory.  It  is  sown  in  wealiness;  it  is 
raised  in  power." 

Anar'rhicha§  [from  the  Gr.  ird,  "  up,"  and  ippi'^acrflai, 
to  "clamber"],  the  name  of  a  genus  of  spiny-tinned  osse- 


A,u„ ,  ,',„  /,ui  lupus,  Soa  Wolf. 

ons  lishes,  characterized  by  having  their  mandibular,  pal- 
atine, and  vomerine  bones  armed  with  large  osseous  tuber- 
cules  bearing  on  their  summits  enamelled  teeth.  It  in- 
cludes the  wolf-fisb,  which  is  common  to  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

A'nas   [from   the    Lat.  a'tias,  a  "  duck "],  a  Linniean 
genus  of  web-footed  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Palmi- 


Anas  dypeata,  or  Shoveler  Buck. 

pedes,  has  been  divided  by  recent  ornithologists  into  many 
genera — namelv,  Anaa  (tile  duck),  j4*i*fir{lhegeese),  Ci/fpms 
((he  swans),  Aifthifn  (red-head),  Somatrrin  (ciders),  etc. 
The  anas  in  this  res.'ricted  sense  has  a  flattened  bill,  the 
base  of  which  has  a  grca'er  breadth  than  depth,  and  the 
bill  is  as  wide  (or  wider)  at  the  extremity  as  at  the  base. 

Anasarca.     See  Dropsv. 

Aiiasta'sius  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  born 
at  liurazzo  a'lout  -i'.W  A.  I).  lie  suceeeded  the  emperor 
Zcno  in  4'.)I.  The  orthodox,  wlio  considered  him  a  heretic, 
revolted  and  defeated  his  army  in  514.     Died  in  518  A.  D. 

Aliastasius  II,  became  emperor  of  the  East  in  71.3 
A.  I».  Theodosius  was  chosen  emperor  by  his  army,  which 
took  Constantinople  aud  deposed  Auastasius  in  716.  I>icd 
in  720  A.  D. 

Anastasius  I.,  Saint,  a  native  of  Rome,  became  pope 
about  li'JS  A.  D.  lie  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Origen. 
Dieil  in  402  A.  I). — .\nastash-s  II.,  Saint  (Pope),  a  native 
of  Home,  succeeded  <Telasius  I.  in  4!)G  A.  D.  Died  in  498. — 
Anastash's  III.  was  chosen  pope  in  place  of  Sergius  III. 
in  !)II.  Died  in  Oi;i. — Anastasits  IV.  succeeded  Eugeniufi 
III.  as  pope  in  115^.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  Dee.  2, 
11.54. 

Anastasius,  surnamcd  the  Librarian,  a  Roman 
jiriest  who  was  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  lived  al)out 
Slifl  A.  D.  lie  compiled  an  "Ecclesiastical  History"  in 
Latin,  and  wrote  other  works.     Died  about  890. 

Anastasius,  Saint,  surnamcd  Astric,  the  apostle  of 
the  Hungarians,  was  born  in  954.  He  converted  the  duke 
Stephen,  and  many  other  Hungarians.     Died  in  1044. 

Anastasius  Griin.     See  ArKRsrERG. 

Anastat'ica  [from  the  (Tr.  iraerrno-n.  "resurrection"], 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  cruciferous  )ilants.  one  species  of 
which,  called  the  rose  of  ,Ierii-l]o  ( ,4  nruMdV,;  Ulrrnchun- 
tina)f  grows  in   Palestine  aud   lias   singular  hygroscopic 


properties.  Under  the  influence  of  drought  it  rolls  up  into 
a  ball,  becomes  detached  from  the  ground,  and  is  canied 
away  by  the  wind.  When  it  comes  into  contact  with  moist- 
ure it  expands  into  its  natural  form.  It  retains  for  many 
years  this  property  of  expanding  when  moistened. 

Anastat'ic  Printing,  a  process  by  which 
printing  and  engravings  may  be  transfeired  to 
metal,  from  which  impressions  exactly  like  tlie  orig- 
inal can  be  taken.  The  printerl  sheet  is  moistened 
with  dilute  phosphoric  or  nitric 'acid,  and  [iressed 
with  great  force  upon  a  zinc  plate,  which  is  after- 
wards washed  with  an  acid  solution  of  gum,  and 
then  inked  with  a  roller. 

Anas'trophe  [from  the  Or.  ivd,  "up,"  "back," 
"over,"  and  <jTpt(f)«,,  to  "turn"],  a  terra  in  rhetoric 
applied  to  a  species  of  inversion  or  departure  from 
the   usual   order  of  succession    in  words,   as  when 
Scott,  in  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  says,  "Clattered  a  hun- 
dred steeds  along,"  for  "A  hundred  steeds  clattered  along  ;" 
so  Virgil  in  the  ",^ncid,"  lib.  i.,  I.  32,  has  "  Marin  omnia 
circnm  "  for  "  circum  omnia  mafia"  ("around  all  the  seas"). 

An'atase  [from  the  Gr.  iviroo-i!,  "  extension,"  so  called 
from  the  length  of  its  crystals],  a  name  of  titanic  acid  or 
o.\ido  of  titanium,  which  occurs  in  octahedral  crystals, 
having  a  splendent  and  adamantine  lus- 
tre. Some  specimens  found  in  Brazil  re- 
Bcmlile  diamonils  so  much  as  to  he  mis- 
taken for  them.  Called  also  ot-tahedrite. 
Anath'cma  [dra0e/ia,  from  iva,  "  up," 
and  TLe-rifjii,  to  "  set  "  or  "  place  "],  a  Greek 
—    word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  was 

something    "placed"   or  "hung  up"  in 

the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  hence  "con- 
—  secrated"  or  "devoted."  Among  the 
Jews  and  Christians  it  is  a  curse  or  de- 
nunciation uttered  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  a  form  of  cxcommunicatioD 
of  heretics  and  other  oflcudcrs. 

An'athoth,  or  A'nata,  an  ancient 
.Jewish  city  of  refuge,  about  4  miles  N.  E, 
of  Jerusalem,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  native  jilacc  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
Anat'idfe,  the  name  of  a  family  of 
web-iboted  birds,  of  which  the  genus  Anas 
is  the  type.  It  includes  the  duck,  goose, 
swan,  and  others.  Cuvier  gave  them  the 
name  of  Lamcllirostres. 

Anato'lia,  Anado'H,  or  Nato'Iia 
[from  the  (ir.  "AcaToATJ.  the  "rising"  or 
"orient"],  the  modern  name  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  is  Jl  large  peninsula,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  Euphrates  forms  part 
of  its  ill-defined  eastern  boundary.  It  lies  between  lat.  'M° 
and  42°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  20°  and  41°  E.  The  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  700  miles,  and  the  area  is  estimated 
a'  20J,4;!4  square  miles.  The  western  coast  is  indented  with 
numerous  gulfs,  and  presents  many  high  and  ]irecipitous 
clifl's.  The  interior  is  an  elevated  plateau,  enclosed  by  two 
mountain-ranges — namely.  Mount  Taurus,  which  extends 
through  the  southern  part  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  archi- 
pelago;  and  Anti-Taurus,  which  traverses  the  northern 
part.  The  general  direction  of  these  ranges  is  nearly  E. 
and  W.  Some  peaks  of  Mount  Taurus  attain  a  height  of 
10,000  feet  or  more.  Between  these  two  long  ranges  are 
several  others  which  rise  to  a  great  height.  The  highest 
summit  in  Anatolia  is  the  volcanic  Arjish-Dagh,  or  ^Iount 
Argicus,  which  is  situated  I.'!  milis  S.  of  Kaisareeyeh,  and 
is  l.'i.OOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mouul  Olympus, 
about  S  miles  S.  of  Brusa.  has  an  altitude  of  8800  feet. 

The  largest  river  of  Anatolia  is  the  Kizil-Irniak  (anc. 
Hali/x).  which  rises  in  the  E.  part  and  enters  the  Black 
Sea.  The  western  part  of  the  peninsula  is  drained  by  the 
Meander  and  the  Ilermus  (Sarabat ).  which  flow  westward 
into  the  x'Egean  Sea.  In  the  central  ]iart  are  a  number  of 
salt  lakes  and  barren  stejipes  of  large  extent.  The  Kata- 
kekaumcnc,  or  "burnt  country,"  a  volcanic  waste,  is  the 
best  known  of  these  regions. 

The  rocks  which  underlie  the  upper  regions  of  Anatolia 
are  mostly  granite,  serpentine,  and  schist.  Along  Iho 
southern  and  western  coasts  calcareous  rocks  predominate, 
and  marble  is  abundant.  Numerous  extinct  volcanoes  and 
rocks  of  volcanic  origin  occur  in  different  parts  <d'  the  coun- 
try. The  climate  presents  a  great  diversity  in  eonsec|uence 
of  the  inequality  of  the  surface.  The  western  shores  have 
been  eelelprated  in  all  ages  for  their  mild  and  genial  cli- 
mate, and  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  is  favored  in  that  re- 
spect.    The  central  plateau  is  very  hot  in  summer  aod  cold 
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in  winter,  partly  because  it  is  not  well  watered  and  is  gene- 
rally destitute  of  forest  trees.  The  northern  region  and 
the  other  sea-coasts  are  covered  with  extensive  forests  of 
oak,  ash,  beech,  plane,  and  uther  trees  good  for  timber. 
The  coasts  of  the  .Egean  and  Black  seas  have  a  very  lux- 
uriant vegetation  and  a  fertile  soil.  Among  the  chief  prod- 
ucts are  sugar,  wine,  opium,  tobacco,  olives,  figs,  wheat, 
barley,  and  silk.  The  flora  of  Southern  and  Western  Ana- 
tolia is  extremely  beautiful.  The  mountains  are  infested 
by  panthers,  bears,  and  wolves. 

Anatolia,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
sultan  of  Turkey,  comprises  the  pashalics  of  Anatolia, 
Itchelce,  Ksiramania,  Marash,  Sivus  (or  Koom),  and  Tre- 
bizoud.  The  jiopulation,  whieh  is  estimated  at  10,970,000, 
cousis's  of  Ottoman  Turks  (who  are  a  large  majority), 
Turkomans,  Greeks,  nomadic  Koords,  and  Armenians. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  gcnerallj'  neglected  here,  and 
the  principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  production  of 
opium,  wine,  and  oil,  and  weaving  shawls  and  carpets. 
The  chief  cities  are  Smyrna,  Brusa  (or  Bursa),  Sinopc, 
Angora,  Konieh,  Kutaieh,  and  Trebizond.  In  ancient 
times  this  peninsula  was  occupied  by  many  powerful  king- 
doms and  famous  cities.  (See  Asia  Minor,  Ionia,  Lvdia, 
PoNTTS.  etc.  Hamilton,  "Researches  in  Asia  Minor." 
lSi2;  Ti-HinATiUKiT.  "  Asie  Mineure,"  l.Sa3-G0;  and 
Barth,  '•  Keise  von  Trapezunt  bis  Skutari,"  1S60.) 

A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Anatolia  is  also  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  form- 
ing the  western  portion  of  the  peninsula  called  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  the  largest  and  richest  province  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, and  the  most  populous  in  Western  Asia,  comprising 
nearly  half  of  the  Anatolia  described  above. 

Anat'omy  [from  the  Or.  dca.  "  up,"  "through,"  and 
rifivu},  to  "cut"],  the  science  of  the  structure  of  organized 
bodies;  so  called  because  its  results  are  attained  and  its 
investigations  are  pursued  by  "cutting  up  "  or  dissecting 
organisms.  The  widest  and  most  general  knowledge  of 
org.inizcd  structures  is  to  be  attained  only  hy  the  exami- 
nation and  comparison  of  the  structure  of  all  species  of 
animals  and  vegetables.  Such  a  comparison  has  given 
name  to  the  science  of  Compauativu  Anatomv  (which  see) 
— a  science  emhracing  in  its  tield  all  the  oiher  branches  of 
anatomical  knowledge.  That  branch  of  comparative  anat- 
omy which  seeks  to  trace  the  unities  of  plan  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  di\crse  organisms,  and  which  discovers,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  principles  which  govern  the  growth  and 
development  of  organized  bodies,  and  whit-h  linds  func- 
tional analogies  and  structural  homologies  is  denominated 
"  philosophical  "  or  *'  transcendental  "  anatomy.  The 
study  of  the  structure  of  animals  is  called  zootomy,  or 
animal  anatomy  ;  vegetable  anatomy  is  knuv.n  as  phytot- 
omy,  or  more  frequently  as  structural  botany.  That  branch 
of  ana*omy  which  describes  the  organs  or  viscera,  etc. 
of  any  one  species,  and  the  relations  of  these  organs  to 
each  other,  is  called  descriptive  or  special  anatomy,  or  or- 
ganography. Histology  treats  of  the  "tissues"  or  imme- 
diate structural  elements.  Microscopic  anatomy  is  minute 
histology,  or  the  science  of  the  more  remote  structural  ele- 
ments of  which  the  body  is  built  up.  The  examination  of 
the  ultimate  structural  elements  is  the  province  of  organic 
chemistry,  but  between  that  science  and  histology  there  is 
yet  an  uncrossed,  perhaps  an  impassable,  barrier.  (See  His- 
tology, by  Col.  J.  J.  Woodward,  M.  D.) 

Vegetable  anatomy  is,  and  must  be,  chiefly  histological, 
siftce  the  various  parts  of  plants  are  structurally  much  less 
differentiated  from  their  typical  histological  elements  than 
those  of  most  animals.  Indeed,  the  organography  of 
plants  is  very  simple,  the  philosophical  anatomist  being 
ahle  to  show  that  all  the  proper  organs  of  the  vegetable 
are  modifica*ions  of  the  leaf. 

Human  anatomy,  the  science  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body,  is  not  only  a  subject  of  interest  and  vital 
importance  to  the  physician  and  the  surgeon,  but  should 
be  understood  in  its  general  outlines  by  parents  and 
teachers,  and  by  every  one  who  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  knowledge  of  that  self  of  which  the 
body  is  so  important  a  part.  To  the  painter  and  sculptor 
the  study  of  the  superficial  muscles  and  bones  is  consid- 
ered indispensable.  Such  knowledge  is  primarily  sought 
in  the  dissecting-room  ;  but  the  slowly  accumulated  results 
of  the  practical  anatomist's  work  have  been  minutely 
recorded;  and  for  ordinary  instruction  the  published 
text-books  are  sufficient;  while  for  the  surgeon,  and  even 
for  the  artist,  practical  work  with  the  scalpel  is  all  im- 
portant, OS  substituting  certainty  and  familiar  personal 
knowledge  for  the  less  valuable  knowledge  that  is  acquired 
by  reading  and  tradition.  Practical  anatomical  work  is 
pursued  and  legalized  in  most  civilized  nations  :  and  the 
(much  exaggera'ed)  almscs  to  which  it  has  led  in  former 
times  are  now  for  the  most  part  ])revented  by  law. 


I       Human  anatomy  is  "general,"  "epecial,"  "topograph- 

I  ical,"  or  •*  surgical."  *'  General  anatomy  "  applies  the  re- 
sult of  philosophical  anatomy  to  the  human  body,  assigns 
various  organs  to  appropriate  groups,  and  divides  the 
whole  subject  into  suitable  branches  or  heads;  "special 
anatomy"  describes  the  constituent  parts;  "topographi- 
cal "  or  "  regional  anatomy  "  studies  the  relations  of  parts 
in  important  portions  of  the  body  ;  "  surgical  anatomy"  is 
the  application  of  regional  anatomy  to  parts  peculiarly 
liable  to  surgical  operations,  and  its  study  is  entered  into 
as  a  preparation  for  such  operations.  ''  Pathological  an- 
atomy," or  the  study  of  organs  as  modified  by  disease,  is 
also  an  important  branch  of  the  science. 

As  the  leaf  and  its  appendages  in  the  organograjthy  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  as  the  segment  with  its  ap- 
pendages in  articulate  animals,  are  regarded  as  the  single 
structural  elements  upon  which  the  whole  organism  is  built, 
so  in  man  and  in  all  vertebrates  the  vertebra  with  its 
apophyses  or  branches  is  the  typical  element  of  whieh 
the  osseous  framework  is  composed,  and  all  the  sym- 
metrical or  bilateral  parts  are  in  a  manner  dependencies 
of  the  osseous  system. 

This  great  truth  was  first  fully  grasped  by  Oken.  Another 
remarkable  generalization  was  made  by  the  great  Bichat — 
that  all  non-symmetrical  parts,  such  as  the  digestive  and 
circulatory  systems,  arc  of  a  character  resembling  the  vege- 
tative growth,  and  not  directly  subject  to  the  will.  Such 
parts  have  in  general  non-striated  muscles,  and  are  largely 
supplied  with  nerves  of  the  so-called  sympathetic  sys- 
tem; while,  on  the  other  hand,  bilateral  and  symmetrical 
parts,  as  the  limbs  and  the  most  important  muscles,  are 
largely  under  the  direction  of  the  will,  and  are  supplied 
by  eerebro-spinal  nerves.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pairs  of  voluntary  muscles  are  recognized  by  anatomists. 

The  muscles,  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  are  divided 
into — 1,  striated  muscles,  or  ''muscles  of  animal  life," 
which  are  symmetrical  or  found  alike  on  both  sides  ;  and, 
2,  non-striated  muscles,  those  of  "organic  life,"  which  are 
found  chiefly  in  non-symmetrical  parts,  or  if  in  symmetrical 
parts  they  always  exist  as  parts  of  some  special  organ, 
while  striated  muscles  are  never  so  found. 

AVe  have  seen  incidentally  that  there  arc  likewise  two 
systems  of  nerves — the  eerebro-spinal  and  the  sympathetic 
or  ganglionic  systems,  which  are  soniewhat  analogous  to 
the  two  classes  of  muscles.  Some  theorists,  perhaps  rather 
fancifully,  make  a  similar  twofold  division  in  almost  all  the 
animal  tissues. 

Anatomists  divide  their  science  into  osteology,  which 
treats  of  the  skeleton  ;  myology,  the  science  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  angiology,  which  describes  the  blood-vessels  or  the 
circulatory  system,-  splanchnology,  relating  to  the  viscera 
or  organs  concerned  in  the  digestion  of  food  ;  and  into 
other  branches  which  relate  to  the  respiratory,  nervous, 
and  reproductive  systems  and  the  organs  of  s])ecial  sense. 
These  minor  sciences,  however,  treat  of  the  physiology 
(functions)  as  well  as  the  anatomy  (structure)  of  the  vari- 
ous parts.  (For  descrijitions  of  the  various  organs  and 
tissues,  see  Eye,  Ear,  IIkart.  Bone,  Muscle,  etc.) 

Hietori/. — It  is  said  that  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt 
were  familiar  with  the  facts  of  human  anatomy.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  practiced  the  dissection  of  animals,  and  gained 
consideralile  knowledge  of  their  structure.  Alcma^on,  I)e- 
mocritus,  Hippocrates,  Diodes,  and  Aristotle  were  zooto- 
mists,  but  no  ancient  Greek  seems  to  have  suspected  the 
existence  of  a  nervous  system  or  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Erasistratus  (oOO  B.  C.)  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  dissect  the  human  body.  Herophilus  and  Parthenius 
followed  him.  Later,  Galen,  Soranus,  and  Mosehion  prac- 
tised dissection  of  the  human  body.  The  science  of  anat- 
omy, except  so  far  as  taught  by  Galen,  perished  with  the 
old  Roman  empire.  Its  restorers  were  Mundinus  (born 
131.^),  Guy  de  Chauliac,  Vigo  (1516),  Sylvius  (1539),  lu- 
grassias,  Herman,  Eallopius  (152.3-02),  Eustaehius  (1500- 
75),  but  especially  the  Flemish  Vesalius  (1514-64).  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  had  practically  studied  anatomy 
in  its  relations  to  art.  Servctus  (1500-53)  is  believed  to 
have  first  announced  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  Ctesal- 
pinus,  Paolo  Sarpi,  and  others  soon  after  made  the  same 
announcement,  but  its  truth  was  first  shown  by  Harvey 
(157^-1657),  a  pupil  of  Fabricius.  The  later  names  of 
Asellius.  BarthoHne,  Wharton,  Willis.  Ruysch,  Paehionius, 
Malpighi,  Valsalva.  Cotunni,  Monro,  and  Meckel  are 
:  among  the  most  brilliant ;  but  the  number  of  eminent  an- 
I  atomists  is  very  great.  In  recent  times  microscopical  and 
pathological  anatomy  have  been  the  fields  of  numerous 
i  and  important  discoveries.  Drs.  John  Bard  and  Peter 
1  Middleton  of  New  York  are  said  to  have  made  the  first 
:  dissection  in  America  in  1750.  Chas.  W.  Greene. 

Anaxa^'oras  ['Aro^avopa?],  an  eminent  Greek  philoso- 
■  phcr  uf  the  Ionic  School,  was  liorn  at  Clazomena'.  near 
1  Smyrna,  a'lout  500  B,  C.    He  jiassed  nearly  thirty  years  at 
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Athens*  to  which  ho  removed  about  480,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Pericles.  Ho  wrote  a  '*  Treatise  ou  Nature," 
of  which  small  fragments  are  extant.  In  450  B.  C.  he  was 
aootiscil  of  impiety,  and,  though  defended  by  Pericles,  was 
conilemoed  to  death  or  banishment,  and  retired  to  Lampsa- 
cus,whorehediedin42>iB.C.  He  appears  to  have  maintained 
the  eternity  of  matter.  Combining  great  sagacity  and  close 
reasoning  with  diligent  observation,  he  rendered  important 
services  to  physical  science.  He  ascribed  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  order  of  nature  to  the  operation  of  an  eter- 
nal self-existent  and  infinitely  powerful  principle  which 
he  termed  Nous  (Mind).  Ho  taught  that  generation  and 
destruction  arc  only  the  union  and  separation  of  elements 
which  can  neither  bo  created  nor  annihilated,  demonstrated 
that  air  is  a  substance,  explained  the  theory  of  eclipses, 
and  refuted  the  doctrine  that  things  may  be  produced  by 
chance.     (See   HiTTHit,  "History  of  Philosophy,"  1838.) 

Anaxar'chus  ['Afofipxos].  a  Oreok  philosopher,  born 
at  Aljdera,  in  Thrace,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in 
his  expedition  against  Persia  in  334  B.  0.  He  gained  the 
favor  of  that  prince,  whom  he  survived  a  short  time. 

Anaxinian'der  ['Ai'a^>ai'5po«],an  eminent  Greek  phil- 
osiipher,  born  at  Miletus  about  (HO  B.  C,  was  a  disciple  of 
Thales.  He  is  said  to  have  discoveretl  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  to  have  invented  the  sun-dial.  According  to 
tradition,  he  taught  that  the  earth  is  a  cylinder,  that  the 
sun  is  a  globe  of  fire  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the  earth, 
and  that  infinity  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  who  wrote  any 
work  in  prose  ou  geometry  or  philosophy.  Died  about  546 
C.  0. 

Ana\im'enes  pArafijueVT)?],  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
whom  little  is  known,  was  born  at  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
about  550  B.  C.  Ho  taught  that  the  original  principle  or 
primary  form  of  things  was  air,  or  a  subtle  ether  which  is 
in  perpetual  motion. 

Anavimencs  (of  Lampsacus),  a  Greek  historian  and 
preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  340  B.  C.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  an- 
other of  the  cxpioitsof  Alexander,  neither  of  which  is  extant. 
An'cach,  a  department  of  Peru,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  department  of  Libcrtad.  on  the  E.  by  the  littoi-al 
province  of  Lorcto  and  the  department  of  Junin,  on  the  S. 
by  the  department  of  Lima,  and  on  the  AV.  by  the  Pacific. 
Area,  estimated  at  43.100  square  miles.  The  department 
extends  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific,  and  contains  all 
climates  and  their  products.  The  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  The 
rich  silver-mines  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the  rivers 
containing  gold,  are  but  very  little  worked  at  present. 
Chief  town,  Iluaraz.     Pop.  about  190,000. 

Ancelot  (Jacques  Arsene  Francois  Polycarpk),  a 
French  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Havre  Feb.  9,  179-1.  pro- 
duced in  1S19  a  tragedy  entitled  "Louis  IX.,''  which  was 
warmly  applauded,  and  procured  for  him  a  pension  of  2000 
francs.  Among  his  other  works  are  an  epic  poem  called 
"Marie  de  Brabant  "  (1825),  "  Fiesque,"  a  tragedy  (1824), 
and  "  Olga,"  a  drama  ( 182S).  He  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy  in  1841.     Died  Sept.  7.  1854. 

His  wife.  Marguerite  Virginie  Chardon.  born  at  Dijon 
Mar.  15,  1792,  was  a  novelist  nnd  an  artist.  She  wrote 
several  dramas  and  tales.     D.  Mar.  21,  1875. 

An'cestor  [remotely  from  theLat.  an'^e, ''before, ''and 
ce'do,  to  "go"],  one  who  has  preceded  another  in  the  di- 
rect lino  of  descent.  In  law  it  signifies  one  from  whom  an 
estate  has  been  derived  by  inheritance;  a  deceased  person 
from  whom,  on  account  of  his  decease,  an  estate  has  passed 
to  another,  called  an  heir,  by  operation  of  law.  Ancestor 
and  heir  are  correlative  terms.  In  this  sense  a  brother 
may  be  the  ancestor  of  a  brother,  or  a  child  of  a  father, 
wherever  those  persons  can  take  land  from  such  relatives 
by  inheritance. 

Anchi'ses  [Gr.  'AyxtVn?],  a  Trojan  prince  related  to 
Priam,  was,  according  to  tradition,  a  favored  lover  of 
Venus,  and  the  father  of  ^neas,  with  whom  he  escaped 
from  Troy.     He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Sicily. 

Anchithe'riiinif  an  equine  quadruped  of  which  there- 
mains  arc  found  in  the  lower  miocene  strata,  supposed  to 
be  the  progenitor  of  IUppariim  in  the  upper  miocene.  and 
hence  of  EquuH  in  the  pliocene.  It  is  also  regarded  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  tapiroid  Pidtothrrinm  of 
the  eocene  and  our  modern  horses.  In  Anrhitlkcrium  ihc 
foot  was  composed  of  three  toes,  all  of  which  rested  ou  the 
ground;  in  ffippnn'un  the  lateral  toes  were  dwarfed,  but 
present;  in  EifHux  they  are  obsolete,  or  represented  only 
by  the  internal  splint-bones. 

Anch'or  [Lat.  m/rhtu-n;  Gr.  ayKvpa].  an  iron  implement 
used  to  fasten  a  vessel  to  the  ground  in  comparatively  shal- 
low water.     It  oonsis's  of  a  round  straight  bar  called  the 
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shank,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  transverse  piece 
called  the  ttocl,-,  and  of  two  curved  arms  at  the  lower  i?nd 
ol  the  shank,  each  of  which  arms  terminates  in  a  triangu- 
lar plate  called  a  Jiu/cc  or  palm.  The  lower  cud  of  Hie 
shank  is  the  crown.  The  stock  is  at  ri^ht  an};leH  lo  the 
plane  of  the  flukes.  The  cahle  is  fastened  (o  a  ring  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  shank.  When  the  anchor  is  east  from 
the  ship  into  the  sea,  the  crown  first  strikes  the  ground. 
The  anchor  then  falls  over,  so  that  one  end  of  the  stock 
rests  upon  the  ground,  and  the  nioveuieut  of  the  ship 
causes  one  of  the  flukes  to  enter  the  ground,  and  to  [lenc- 
trato  deeper  in  proportion  as  the  strain  or  traction  on  the 
cable  increases,  Mr.  Porter  inventwl  an  inijiroved  form 
of  anchor,  the  arms  of  which  are  pivoted  to  the  stock,  in- 
stead of  being  rigiilly  fixed.  Men-id'-war  and  large  ships 
carry  two  large  anchors  of  equal  size  at  the  hows,  thence 
called  bower  anchors,  and  two  of  suuiller  size,  called  the 
sheet  anchor  and  spare  anchor.  For  particular  and  special 
services  they  have  also  the  ••  stream"  nnd  the  "kedge" 
anchor.  Smaller  vessels  have  fewer  anchors  and  of  inferior 
size.  When  one  anchor  is  down,  the  ship  is  said  to  be  at 
single  anchor.  When  the  anchor  is  dragged  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  movement  of  the  vessel,  it  is  said  to  come 
home,  and  when  the  cahle  becomes  twisted  around  the 
anchor  or  stock,  the  anchor  is  said  to  be  I'liul.  'J\i  irrii/h 
tinchur  signifies  to  heave  or  raise  the  anchor  out  of  the 
ground  into  the  ship. 

Anch'orage,  ground  fit  to  hold  a  ship's  anchor,  so  thai 
she  may  ride  safely.  Hard  sand  or  stifl'  clay  forms  the 
best  anchorage.  A  landlocked  harbor  is  also  a  requisite 
of  good  anchorage.  The  water  should  not  be  too  deep,  as 
in  that  case  the  cable,  extending  nearly  vertically,  will  be 
apt  to  pull  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  toll  or  harbor-dues  which  the  owner  or 
captain  of  a  ship  pays  for  permission  to  cast  anchcu-. 

Anch'orite,  or  Anch'orct  [from  the  Gr.  oi-xaipijni!, 
from  ind,  "up,"  "back,"  and  xi^ptu.  to  "retire"],  a  hermit 
or  person  who  has  retired  from  the  world  and  devoted  him- 
self to  ascetic  religion  in  solitude.  The  term  was  first  ap- 
plied to  Christians  of  the  third  century  who  retired  to  caves 
and  solitary  places  in  the  deserts  of  Palestine,  Egy]it.  and 
Syria,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  they  were  driven  by  perse- 
cution. They  often  subjected  themselves  to  ]»ainful  juiva- 
tions  and  various  forms  of  penance.  The  first  of  these 
anchorites  was  Paul  of  Thebes,  who  died  in  IM),  aged  1114 
years.  The  so-called  "father  of  monachism"  was  Antony 
of  Coma,  in  Upper  Egypt,  who  was  born  in  251  and  died 
in  35(),  aged  105  years.  One  anchorite.  Simeon  Slylitcs.  is 
said  to  have  lived  many  years  on  the  top  of  a  jiilbtr  in 
Syria,  about  420-450  A.  D.  The  chief  diflereuce  between 
an  anchorite  and  a  monk  is  that  the  former  lived  alone, 
and  tlic  latter  associated  with  other  monks.  The  first  mon- 
astery was  founded  by  Pachomius,  on  the  island  of  Tabenna 
in  the  Nile,  about  the  year  340 ;  the  first  nunnery,  some 
eight  years  later. 

Ancho'vy  (the  Eutjran'Ue  encrasich' olns  of  the  natural- 
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ists),  a  small  fish,  from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  which 
abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Europe,  It  belongs  to  the  Chipcida',  or  herring  lamily, 
and  is  distinguished  by  a  sharp-pointed  head,  the  upper 
jaw  longer  than  the  lower,  and  the  deejdy-cleft  mouth  e.\- 
tending  behind  the  eyes.  It  is  salted  and  packed  in  small 
barrels  for  exportation,  and  used  for  sauces,  pastes,  etc. 
The  En</r(tnltn  vittatttn,  an  anchovy  of  the  .-Vtlantic  shores 
of  the  U.  S.,  might  easily  he  taken  in  immense  quantities. 
Anchovies  also  abound  on  our  Pacific  coast. 

Anchovy  Pear  ( (iri'tm  cmt/i/ln'rit),  a  tree  which  grows 
in  the  West  Indies  in  moist  ground  or  shallow  water,  and 
is  allied  to  the  Myrtacca'.  It  bears  a  fruit  (a  drupe)  which 
is  })icklod  and  used  for  food. 

Anchylosis.    See  Ankylosis. 

Anciennc  Lorctte,  a  post-village  of  Quebec  co., 
province  of  (Juebec,  Canada.  7  milis  S.  W.  of  (Quebec. 
About  2.'»0  Huron  Indians  live  here,  descendants  of  those 
who  settled  here  after  the  di.'persicui  of  the  Hurons  by  the 
Iroquois  in  the  seventeenth  century.     Pop.  in  1371,  2S3'i. 

An'ctPnts  [Lat.  autln'mtn,  from  nu'tca  or  aii'te,  "be- 
fore"], those  persons  who  lived  in  former  ages;  a  term 
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applied  somewhat  indefinitely  to  men  of  all  generations 
except  those  that  are  mudern.  but  there  is  no  exact  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  The 
terra  is  also  applied  to  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
Chancery  in  Loudon. 

Ancients,  Conncil  of,  in  French  nistory.  one  of  the 
two  assemblies  composing  the  legislative  body  in  17y5-99. 
It  consisted  of  250  members,  each  of  whom  had  to  be  at 
le:ist  fortv  years  old.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  revolution 
of  the  ISth  IJrumaire. 

Anci'le  {pin.  Ancil'iaV  the  shield  of  Mara,  which, 
acconJing  to  tradition,  fell  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  when  an  oracle  declared  that  Rome  could  never  be 
taken  while  this  shield  remained  in  that  cit.v.  Numa  com- 
luitteil  it  to  the  custody  of  the  Salii  or  priests  of  Mars, 
and  hail  eleven  other  shields  made  precisely  like  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  genuine  shield  from  being  stolen. 

Ancillon  (Johaxn  Peter  Friedkich),  an  able  German 
historian  and  statesman  of  French  extraction,  was  born  at 
Berlin  April  'M),  170fi.  He  was  the  pastor  of  a  Protestant, 
church  in  that  city  in  the  former  part  of  his  mature  life. 
In  l-SOl  he  published  *'  Melanges  of  Literature  and  Philos- 
ophy." ]Iis  principal  historical  work  is  a  "  View  of  the 
ItevoUitions  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  since  the 
Fifteenth  Century  "(in  French,  4  vols.,  ISUIi-Oo),  which  was 
very  successful.  He  was  soon  appointed  royal  historiog- 
rapher and  councillor  of  state.  In  1S:11  he  became  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs.  His  policy  was  prudent  and  mod- 
erate.    Died  April  10,  1837. 

Anc'karswftrd  (Karl  Henrik),  a  Swedish  statesman, 
born  at  Sweaborg  in  1782.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Diet  in  1817,  and  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition party,  but  retired  to  private  life  in  1829.  Died  in 
1865. 

Anco'na,  a  province  of  Central  Italy,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Pcsaro  and  llrbiuo,  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Macerata.  and  on  the  W.  by  Perugia. 
Area,  740  square  miles.  The  country  is  chiefly  mountain- 
ous, and  is  traversed  by  the  Esino  and  Musone.  The  chief 
ai'ticles  of  export  arc  grain,  oil,  wine,  and  hazel-nuts.  The 
chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  silk  manufacture.  Chief 
town,  Ancona.     Pop,  in  1871,  262,.359. 

Ancona,  an  important  city  and  seaport  of  Central 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  132  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Rome, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ancona.  It  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  and  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the 
sea.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  400  B.  C. 
Among  the  remarkable  public  buildings  arc  a  cathedral, 
the  government  palace,  the  town-house,  and  a  triumphal 
Corinthian  arch,  which  was  built  by  Trajan  of  white  mar- 
ble. It  has  a  college,  ten  churches,  and  several  convents. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Adriatic.  In  1732  it 
was  declared  a  free  port.  Ancona  is  connected  by  rail- 
ways with  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Brindisi.  It  has  consid- 
erable trade,  carried  on  by  steamships  which  ply  between 
this  point  and  the  Levant.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  wool,  grain,  silk,  oil,  alum,  sulphur,  fruit,  and  soap. 
Ancona  was  taken  in  lS.'i2  by  the  French,  who  occupied  it 
until  1838.  Lat.43°  38'  N.,"  Ion.  13°  30'  E.  Pop.  in  1871, 
4o,74i. 

Anco'na  (Sydenham  E.),  born  at  Warwick,  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1824,  became  connected  with  the  Reading 
II.  R.i  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
^1860-60). 

An'cram,  a  post-township  of  Columbia  co..  N.  Y.  Iron 
cres  are  obtained  here,  and  lead  was  formerly  mined.  Pop. 
1793. 

Ancre,  d'  [It.  D' Aurora],  (Coxcino  Conoini),  Le  Mahe- 
CHAL,  fin  Italian  courtier,  born  at  Florence,  lie  formed  a 
part  of  the  retinue  of  Maria  de  Medici  (queen  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France)  when  she  went  to  Paris  in  1600,  and  he  married 
Eleonora  tialigai,  who  had  much  influence  with  that  queen. 
His  talents  for  intrigue  and  the  favor  of  the  queen  (who  in 
1010  became  regent)  raised  him  suddenly  to  power.  In  1013 
he  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  France  and  prime  minister. 
Having  excited  general  odium  by  his  rapacity,  he  was  as- 
sassinated at  Vitry  April  24,  1017,  by  De  Luynes  and  other 
conspirators. 

An'cns  Mar'tius,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  a  grandson 
of  Numa,  succeeded  TuUus  Hostilius  about  630  B.  C.  He 
promoteil  the  religious  institutions  of  Numa,  and  is  consid- 
ered the  founder  of  the  plebeian  order.  He  waged  war 
against  the  Latins,  whom  he  subdued,  founded  Ostia,  and 
built  the  Pons  Sublicius  (Bridge  of  Piles).  Died  about 
612  B.  C. 

An'cylus,  a  genus  of  small,  patelliform,  fresh-water  gas- 
teropod  mollusks,  of  which  several  species  inhabit  the 
streams  and  lakes  of  North  America. 


Ancy'ra  [Gr.  '\yKvpa],  an  ancient  city  of  Galatia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Midaa,  was  about 
30  miles  W.  of  the  river  Halys.  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  was  an  important  city  and  the  capital  of  Galatia.  Its 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  city  of  Angora  (which  see). 
Two  councils  of  the  Church  were  held  here — one  in  314, 
and  the  other  in  358  A.  D. 

An'da,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Euphorbiaceas. 
The  only  known  sjiecies  is  the  Atida  Jirasifieusi's.  a  Brazil- 
ian tree,  the  fruit  of  which  contains  two  seeds,  called  far- 
gados  PauHatan.  These  afford  a  valuable  fixed  oil,  which 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic,  and  as  a  drying-oil  by 
painters.     The  bark  is  astringent. 

Audalu'sia  [formerly  called  Vaudoluftin,  from  the  Van- 
dals ;  Sp.  Andiduri'a],  the  southern  portion  of  Spain,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Estremadura  and  La  Mancha.  on 
the  E.  by  Murcia  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  Area,  33,665  square  miles.  It  is  supjiosed 
to  correspond  to  the  Tarshish  (the  western)  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Bxtica  of  the  Romans.  The  Sierra  Morcna  ex- 
tends along  the  northern  border,  and  the  southern  part  is 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  highest  summits  of 
which  rise  about  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  largest 
river  is  the  Guadalquivir,  which  flows  south-westward  and 
enters  the  Atlantic.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  jdains  is 
fertile.  Silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury  are  found 
here.  The  chief  products  are  grain,  cotton,  wine,  wool, 
sugar,  olives,  oranges,  and  figs.  The  climate  is  delightful. 
The  Andalusian  breed  of  horses  has  long  been  celebrated. 
Andalusia  is  divided  into  eight  provinces — viz.,  Almeria, 
Granada,  Jaen,  Cadiz,  C6rdova.  Malaga.  Huelva,  and  Se- 
villa,  in  each  of  which  is  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
in  1S67.  3.200,944. 

Andalusia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Covington  co., 
Ala..  30  miles  E.  of  Sparta. 

Andalusia,  a  post-township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  III. 
Pop.  878. 

Andalu'site,  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  which 
is  found  in  Andalusia  and  other  places,  and  occurs  in  four- 
sided  prisms.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  felspar  by  its 
greater  hardness  and  infusibility.  A  peculiar  variety  called 
chiastolite  or  made  is  very  abundant  at  South  Lancaster, 
Mass.  It  occurs  in  stout  crystals,  having  the  axis  angles 
of  a  different  color  from  the  rest,  exhibiting  a  tessellated 
appearance  on  the  cross  section.  (See  Dana's  **  System  of 
Mineralogy,"  5th  ed.) 

Andaman'  Islands,  a  group  of  small,  densely-wooded 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  lat.  10°  and  13°  N., 
and  about  93°  E.  Ion.  Area,  2550  square  miles.  They  arc 
180  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  Negrais.  The  inhabitants  arc  in 
the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism,  and  are  said  to  resemble 
none  of  the  races  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  penal  colony  for  Hindoos  by  Great  Britain, 
The  earl  of  Mayo,  the  governor-general  of  India,  was  mur- 
dered here  by  a  convict  on  Feb.  8.  1872.  The  native  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  1000,  and  is  dying  out.  They  wear 
no  clothing  except  a  coating  of  mud.  The  number  of  con- 
victs in  1868  was  7230,  and  the  number  of  free  inhabitants 
(inclusive  of  officers,  soldiers,  etc.),  1400.  The  chief  set- 
tlement is  Port  Blair. 

Andan'te  [the  present  participle  of  the  It.  verb  nn- 
da're,  to  "walk,"  to  "go"],  an  Italian  musical  term  direct- 
ing the  time,  or  rather  the  style,  in  which  a  piece  is  to  be 
performed.  It  denotes  a  movement  that  is  moderate,  rather 
slow  and  sedate,  but  distinct  and  flowing. 

Andaquies  Wax,  a  peculiar  beeswax  from  South 
America. 

Andelys,  Les,  li  zAxd'le',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eure,  near  the  Seine,  20  miles  N.  E.  of 
Evreux.     Pop.  in  1866,  5161. 

Andennes,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Na- 
mur,  on  or  near  the  Meuse,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Namur 
to  Liege,  12  miles  by  rail  E.  of  the  former.  Porcelain  is 
made  here.     Pop.  in  1860,  G27S. 

An'derlecht,  a  market-town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Brabant.  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Brussels.  It  has  brew- 
eries and  large  dyeing  establishments.   Pop.  in  1866,  11,663. 

Anderlo'ni  (Pietro),  a  skilful  Italian  engraver,  born 
near  Brescia  Oct.  12,  1784.  He  lived  at  Milan,  and  en- 
graved some  works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Poussin.  Died 
Oct.  13,  1849. 

An'dersen  (Hans  ChristianI.  nn  eminent  Danish  poet 
and  novelist,  born  at  Odense,  in  the  island  of  Fiinen.  Ajirit 
2,  isOo.  was  a  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  who  died  when 
Hans  was  nine  years  old.  In  1819  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen to  seek  employment  in  the  theatre,  but  was  rejected 
because  he  was  too  lean.    Before  this  period  he  had  written 
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several  tragedies  and  poeras,  among  which  was  the  ''Dying 
Child."  Ho  made  various  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain 
employment,  and'passcd  several  years  in  adversity,  until 
he  found  generous  friends,  who  in  1828  placed  him  in  the 
univcrsitv,  where  he  was  etlucated  at  the  public  expense. 
In  18110  he  published  a  volume  of  his  collected  poems. 
Having  received  a  gift  of  money  from  the  king,  ho  visited 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  in  IS.i;-!,  and  produced  in  183-1 
a  romance  called  "  The  Improvisatore,"  in  which  the  sce- 
nery and  manners  of  Italy  are  described  with  admirable 
fidelity.  He  related  some  episodes  of  his  early  life  in  a 
booli  entitled  "  Only  a  Fiddler"  ( 1837).  Among  his  other 
works  are  "  The  Poet's  Bazaar  "  (1842) ;  "  Ahasuerus,"  a 
drama;  "The  Two  Baronesses,"  a  tale  in  English;  and 
several  volumes  of  tales,  which  display  original  genius 
and  a  rich  imagination.  His  works  have  been  translated 
into  many  languages.  (Sec  Hans  Andeusen,  "  True  Story 
of  my  Life,"  new  edition,  1871.)     D.  Aug.  -1,  1875. 

Auderson,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Kansas.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  three  forks  of  the  Pot- 
towatoiuie  Creek,  which  rise  within  its  limits,  and  by  Sugar 
Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level ;  the  soil 
is  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Leavenworth  Lawrence 
and  (lalveston  II.  II.  Grain,  tobacco,  cattle,  wool,  hay,  and 
butter  are  produced.     Capital,  Garnett.     Pop.  6220. 

Anderson,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  300 
square  miles.  The  Kentucky  River,  here  navigable,  bounds 
it  on  the  E.  The  county  is  intersected  by  Salt  River.  Gold 
and  lead  have  been  found.  The  surface  is  mostly  undula- 
ting; the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  tobacco,  wool,  hay,  and 
butter  are  ]irodueed.     Capital,  Lawrenceburg.     Pop.  5449. 

Anderson,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  South  Ciirolina, 
on  the  Savannah  River.  Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Saluda  River,  and  intersected 
by  the  Kiowee.  The  surface  is  diversified ;  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally fertile  and  well  watered.  The  Greenville  and  Colum- 
bia R.  R.  passes  through  it.  Cattle,  grain,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  wool  arc  produced.    Capital,  Anderson.     Pop.  24,049. 

Anderson,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Tennessee.  Area, 
600  s((u:ire  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Clinch  River, 
and  a'sii  drained  by  Powell's  River.  Between  the  Cumber- 
land Mountain,  which  extends  along  the  N.  W.  border,  and 
Chestnut  Ridge,  is  a  large  and  fertile  valley.  The  county 
has  abundance  of  timber  and  valuable  salt  springs.  Coal 
is  found  here.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced. 
Capital,  Clinton.     Pop.  8704. 

Anderson,  a  county  in  E.  Centraf  Texas,  containing 
1098  square  miles.  It  i.s  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Ncches, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Trinity  River,  which  flows  through  a 
rich  valley  covered  with  good  timber.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating; the  soil  is  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  abundant.  Petro- 
leum has  been  found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  International 
R.  R.  Cattle,  wool,  corn,  rice,  and  cotton  arc  produced. 
Capital,  Palestine.     Pop.  9229. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  504. 

Ander.son,  a  post-township  of  Mendocino  co.,  Cal. 
Pop.  679. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Charke  co.,  111.     Pop.  947. 

Anderson,  a  city,  capital  of  Madison  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
West  F(uk  of  White  River,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  and  the 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.  It  is  a  manu- 
facturing city,  having  a  hydraulic  canal  with  44  feet  fall. 
It  has  three  banks  (one  national)  and  two  newspapers. 
Owing  to  increase  in  manufacturing  interests,  it  increases 
rapidly  in  population.  Pop.  3126;  of  Anderson  township, 
4713.  "  H,\iin]:sTv  A  Metcalf,  Pibs.  "Herald." 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1136. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Rush  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1452. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Warrick  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  842. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Mills  co.,  la.     Pop.  531. 

Anderson,  a  post-township  of  Pope  co.,  Minn.   P.  74. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.    Pop.  4077. 

Anderson,  capital  of  Anderson  co.,  S.  C,  on  the  Green- 
ville and  Columbia  R.  R.,  127  miles  AV.  N.  W.  of  Columbia. 
It  is  prosperous,  and  has  a  thriving,  industrious  populatiim. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Carolina  High  School  for  boys  and  girls. 
It  has  a  national  bank  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop. 
1432.  J.  A.  HovT,  En.  "  iNTici.i.KiKsrEn." 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Williamsburg  co.,S.C.  P.  576. 

Anderson,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Grimes  co.,  Tex., 
140  miles  N.  E.  of  Austin  and  9*  miles  from  the  Texas 
Central  R.  R.  It  has  excellent  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Patrick  Academy,  a  fir.st-class  institution.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  wagons,  carriages,  etc.,  and  one  weekly  papiT. 
Fop.  495.  J.  A.  KiRGAX.  En.  "Guimks  Ci>.  .J(ji>iinai.." 
Anderson  (Alexander),  M.  \>.,  born  in  New  York 
10 


City  in  1774,  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  Columbia  College,  and 
became  the  earliest  wood-engraver  in  the  U.  S.  He  made 
the  cuts  for  Webster's  "Spelling  Book,"  illustrations  for 
an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  publislied  an  illustrated 
"General  History  of  yuadrupeds  "  (I8U4).  Died  at  Jersey 
City  Jan.  10,  187"0. 

Anderson  (CnnisTornRR).  pastor  of  a  Bajitist  church 
in  Edinburgh  from  1808  till  1850,  iiublished  sacred  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  "The  Annals  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible"  (2  vols.  8vo.  3  editions— 1845,  1848,  and  1855; 
the  last  two  enlarged  anil  improved),  charaetcri'/ed  by.-Vlli- 
bone  as  "  by  far  the  liest  book  on  the  subject."  (Sec  bis 
"  Life  and  Letters,"  1854,  8vo.)     Dieil  in  1851. 

Anderson  (Henry  James),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  born  in  New 
York  Feb.  6,  1799,  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  X.  \'., 
ISIS,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  .Surgeons  1824  :  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Columbia  College 
1825,  trustee  1851.  and  emeritus  professor  18((6:  ]iubtished 
"Geology  of  Lynch's  Expeditiiui  "  and  "  Geobjgical  Recon- 
naissance of  the  Holy  Land"  (1848).  D.  at  Lahore,  India, 
Oct.  19,  1875. 

Anderson  (Rev.  H.  T.),  Vmrn  in  Isll,  was  an  eminent 
schi>lar  of  the  denomination  kn<iwn  as  the  "  Discijilcs  "  and 
"  Campbellites,"  and  was  the  author  of  an  interlinear  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  iticd  in  Washington,  I>.  C, 
Aug.  19,  1872. 

Anderson  (Hvoh  J.),  bom  in  Maine  in  1801,  became  a 
lawyer,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  JNIaine  (1837-41 ), 
govcrnorof  Maine  (1844—47),  ajiresidcntial  elector  in  1849, 
U.S.  commissioner  of  customs  (1853-58),  and  in  1866  be- 
came sixth  auditor  of  the  U.  S.  treasury. 

Anderson  (Isaac),  D.  D.,  an  American  Presbyterian 
minister,  born  in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.,  Mar.  27,  1780.  He 
emigrated  in  his  youth  to  Tennessee,  and  was  noted  as  a 
pioneer  preacher  in  the  West.  Ho  foundcil  a  theological 
seminary  at  Maryville,  Tenn.     Died  Jan.  28,  1857. 

Anderson  (James),  LL.D.,  an  able  Scottish  writer  on 
political  and  rural  economy,  was  born  near  Edinburgh  in 
1739.  He  was  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific  farmer,  and 
invented  an  improved  form  of  plough.  In  1777  he  pub- 
lished "Essays  i-elating  to  .'\griculture  and  Rural  Affairs" 
(3  vols.).  He  removed  to  London  in  1797,  and  there  issued 
a  monthly  periodical  called  "  Recreations  in  Agriculture, 
Nivtural  History,"  etc.  (1799-1802),  in  which  he  anticipated 
the  famous  theory  of  rent  afterwards  adopted  by  Mallluis 
and  Ricardo.     Died  Oct.  16,  1808. 

Anderson  (Jons),  F.R.  S.,  a  Scotch  naturalist,  born  in 
Dumbartonshire  in  172(1.  was  educated  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Hcbecamo  in  1760  ]irofc5Sor  of  natural|ihilos- 
ophy  in  that  institution.  In  1786  he  published  a  valuable 
work  entitled  "  Institutes  of  Physics."  He  gave  gratuitous 
scientific  lectures  to  the  working-classes  for  many  years. 
By  his  last  will  he  founded  a  useful  institution  (in  Glasgow) 
called  Andersonian  Univeusity  (which  see).  Died  Jan. 
13.  1796. 

Anderson  (John  Jacob),  born  in  New  York  City  m 
1821,  was  long  at  the  head  of  a  public  school  of  that  city, 
and  has  published  numerous  works,  chiefly  educational. 

Anderson  (Joseimi)  was  born  in  New  Jersey  Nov.  5, 
1757,  was  an  oflicer  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  became  a 
lawyer,  was  apliointcd  a  territorial  judge  by  Washington 
(17'jl),  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Tennessee  (1797-1815),  and 
first  comptroller  of  the  V.  S.  treasury  (1815-36).  Died 
April  17,  1837. 

Anderson  (Martin  Brewer),  LL.D.,  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent  on  his  father's  side,  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Mc, 
Feb.  12.  1815,  graduated  at  Waterville  College  (now  Colby 
Univcrsitv),  Waterville,  Me.,  in  1840,  was  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege two  years,  and  then  professor  of  rhetoric  nearly  seven 
years.  In  1850  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  became 
editor-in-chief,  and  in  juirt  proprietor,  of  the  "  New  York 
Recorder."  In  185:'.  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Ro- 
chester (N.  Y'.)  Ba))tist  University,  which  position  he  still 
(1880)  holds.  He  has  publislied  numerous  review  articles, 
addresses,  and  educational  pa]iers. 

Anderson  (Richaro  Ci.oiiini,  Jr.).  born  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Aug.  4,  1788.  gniduated  at  Williimi  and  .Mary  College, 
was'a  nn-mber  of  Congress  from  Kentucky  (1817-21).  Ho 
was  anpoinled  minister  to  the  rc)MiUic  of  Colombia  in  1823, 
and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Congriss  at  Panama  in 
1826.     Died  July  24.  1826. 

Anderson  (Riiiiard  Henry),  born  in  .South  Carolina 
about  1822,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1812.  and  served 
with  honor  in  the  .Mexican  war  ;  was  brig. -gen.  of  the  Con- 
federate States  in  1861,  niaj.-gen.  in  1862,  ond  commanded 
a  division  at  Gettysburg  July,  1863.     D.  June  26,  18(9. 

Anderson  (  Roukrt),  .M.  1).,  a  Scottish  biographer,  born 
in   Lanarkshire  Jan.  7,  1750,  became  a  resident  ot  Ldiu- 
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burgh  in  1784.  He  wrote  a  "Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  nnd 
puWishcd  a  good  edition  of  '•  Tho  Works  of  the  British 
Poets:  with  Prefaces  Biographical  and  Critical"  (Uvols., 
17',I2-1S(1T).     Died  Feb.  'M,  ISM. 

Aiirterson  (Kobeiit).  an  American  officer,  horn  June 
U.  ISU.i,  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  graduated  at  West  Point, 
1825,  and  May  15,  ISlJl,  brigadier-general  U.S.A.  His 
father  was  colonel  in  tho  Revolutionary  army,  and  his 
mother  a  cousin  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  He  was  privaie 
secretary  1825-20  to  a  relative  upon  his  mission  as  U.  8. 
minister  pleninolentiary  to  the  republic  of  Colombia,  served 
at  artillery  school  for  practice  1S26-28,  chiefly  on  ordnance 
duty  lS2S-:i5,  assistant  inspector-geneial  of  Illinois  vol- 
un'eors  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  18u2,  engaged  at  the  baltle 
of  Cad  .\xc,  at  Military  Academy  as  instructor  of  artillery 
lS3,i-:!".  in  Florida  war  lS:J7-38'  (brevet  captain),  in  sev- 
eral actions,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Major-Generjil  Scott  while 
removing  Cherokees  to  the  West  1S3S,  as  assistant  adju- 
tant-general eastern  department  1838-41,  chicHy  in  garrison 
1845-53,  in  war  with  Mexico  1847,  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Cerro  (rordo,  Amozoque,  and  Molino  del  Key  (severely 
wouniled  and  brevet  major),  member  of  artillery  boards 
1841-fill,  governor  of  Harrodsburg  Military  Asylum  1853- 
54,  inspector  of  iron-work  for  public  buildings  1855-5(1 ;  in 
command  of  defences  of  Charleston  harlior,  ,S.  C  ISfiO-Gl. 
In  the  civil  war,  after  evacuating  Fort  Moultrie,  he  moved 
to  Fort  .Sura'er,  which  he  surrendered,  after  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment, April  12-13,  1801  (brevet  major-general);  in 
command  of  department  of  Kentucky  and  of  the  Cumber- 
land 1861,  which  his  shattered  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish. Till  he  was  retired  from  active  service,  Oct.  27, 
1803,  he  performed  but  little  duty.  He  translated  "In- 
structions for  Field  Artillery,  Horse  and  Foot,"  1840,  and 
"  Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries,"  1800.  In  vain  ho  sought 
restoration  of  health  abroad,  his  strength  gradually  failing 
till  he  died  Oct.  20,  1871,  at  Nice.  France,  aged  sixty-six. 

Geokge  W.  CfLH:M. 
Anderson  (Rev.  Rifts'),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  born  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  .■Vug.  17,  17yO.  gradua'cd  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lego  in  1818.  Ho  studied  theology  at  Andover  from  1819- 
2£  In  1824  he  became  assistant  secretary,  and  in  1832 
secretary,  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
which  position  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  for 
thirty-four  years.  He  visited  the  Mediterranean  missions 
(1843-44),  the  Indhan  missions  (1854-55),  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  1803.  At  the  ago  of  seventy  he  resigned 
his  position  in  the  Bosird  of  Missions  (1806),  at  which 
time,  without  any  previous  knowledge  on  his  part,  he  was 
presented,  as  a  testimonial  to  his  faithful  and  meritorious 
services,  with  .920,000  (contributed  chiefly  by  tho  merchants 
of  New  York  and  Boston),  which  sum  he  made  over  to  the 
Board,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  draw  from  it  what- 
ever might  I)e  necessary  for  his  support.  Among  Dr.  An- 
derson's numerous  publications  may  be  named — "Observa- 
tions on  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands  "  (Boston, 
1830);  "The  Hawaiian  Islands,  their  Progress  and  Con- 
dition under  Missionary  Labors"  (Boston,  1804);  "A 
Heathen  Nation  Evangelized:  History  of  the  Mission, etc. 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  "  (1870) ;  "  History  of  the  Missions 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  the  Oriental  Churches  "  (1872).  D.  May  30.  1880. 
Ander.so'nian  I'niversity,  an  institution  of  Glas- 
gow, in  Scotland,  was  founded  in  1705  by  John  .•\ndcrson, 
noticed  above.  His  design  was  to  impart  by  popular  lec- 
tures a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  to  meeh:i,nic3.  He  be- 
queathed to  it  his  valualde  library  and  apparatus.  It  has 
a  high  reputation,  especially  in  the  medical  department. 
The  number  of  professors  is  about  fifteen. 

An'derson's,  a  township  of  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1544. 

An'dersonville,  a  po.st-village  of  Sumter  oo.,  Ga.,  on 
the  .South-western  R.  R.,  11  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Ameri- 
cas. During  the  civil  war  it  was  the  site  of  a  Confederate 
military  prison  for  c:iptured  Federal  soldiers.  The  mor- 
tixlity  at  this  prison  was  very  great.  12,926  prisoners  of 
war  having  died  here.  One  Henry  Wirz,  a  Swiss  adven- 
turer, was  the  superintendent  of  tho  prison,  and  after  the 
close  of  the  w:xr  he  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a  military 
cimniission  on  charge  of  excessive  cruelty  to  the  prisoners, 
and  was  executed  Nov.  10,  1805.  The  Confederate  authori- 
ties, in  at  least  two  ofiicial  reports,  attributed  the  excessive 
mortality  to  tho  had  management  of  the  prison.  Ander- 
sonviUe'is  now  the  site  of  a  national  cemetery,  in  which 
tie  deceased  Union  soldiers  are  buried.  The  cemetery  is 
well  laid  out,  trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  names,  rank, 
etc.,  of  most  of  the  dead  have  been  ascertained  and  in- 
scribed on  head-lioards. 

Andersonville,  a  village  of  Fine  township.  St.  Law- 
ii-nc^  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  (tsweg;Uchio  River,  has  manufactures 
Oi  oars,  tubs,  lasts,  etc.     Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  Tiointty. 


An'derssen  (Adolf),  a  German  chess-player,  born  at 

Breslau  in  1818.  At  the  London  chess  tournament  in  1851 
he  defeated  the  famous  player  Staunton,  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Paul  iMorphy  in  Paris  in  1858.    D.  Mar.  14,  1879. 

An'dersson  (Ciiabi.es  John),  a  Swedish  traveller, 
born  in  1:>27.  was  the  natural  son  of  an  Englishman.  Ho 
went  to  Southern  Africa  in  185tt,  and  passed  several  years 
in  the  exploration  of  the  natural  history  and  geography 
of  that  region.  He  published  a  narrative  of  his  travels, 
"Lake  Ngami"  (1865),  and  "  Okawango  River"  (1859). 
Died  in  Souihern  Africa  July  5,  1867. 

An'des  [Sp.  CordiUe'ni  de  los  An'dea],  a  grand  South 
American  range  of  mountains  which  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe, 
it  extends  along  the  western  border  of  the  entire  conti- 
nent, nearly  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast,  from  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  a  distance  of  about 
450U  miles.  In  length  it  far  exceeds  every  other  mountain- 
chain  on  the  earth.  The  general  direction  of  this  chain  is 
nearly  N.  and  S.  The  southern  part  of  the  .Andes,  lor  a 
distance  of  about  2500  miles,  consists  of  a  single  range  or 
ridge,  extending  through  Patagonia  and  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Chili.  The  Patagonian  Andes  rise  to  the  height 
of  8000  feet.  The  Chilian  .\ndes,  which  are  included  be- 
tween lat.  24°  and  42°  S.,  have  an  average  width  of  about 
130  miles,  and  in  some  places  arc  not  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  Pacific.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Chilian  .An- 
des (but  not  of  the  whole  chain,  as  formerly  believed)  is 
the  porphyritie  Nevado  of  Aconcagua,  which  rises  22.422 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  about  100  miles  N.  E. 
of  Valparaiso.  In  Chili  also  occur  the  volcanic  peaks  of 
Tupungato,  20,270,  and  M.aypu,  17,704  feet  high.  The  bne 
of  perpetual  snow  in  the  .\ndes  of  Northern  Chili  is  about 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

.About  lat.  19°  S.  the  chain  is  divided  into  two  parallel 
branches  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast  and  the  Cordil- 
lera Real.  The  former  extends  north-westward  along  the 
coast  of  Peru,  the  summits  of  the  range  being  about  100 
miles  from  the  ocean.  The  Cordillera  Real,  which  traverses 
Bolivia  Jind  is  about  250  miles  from  the  other  range,  is 
nearly  equal  in  height  to  the  Chilian  Andes.  The  pt ak  of 
Illampu,  in  Bolivia,  has  an  altitude  of  24,800  feel.  These 
two  parallel  eordilleras  are  connected  at  several  points  bj' 
transverse  ranges  or  groups  called  kiiotB,  and  enclose  the 
table-land  of  Desaguadero  and  Lake  Titicaca,  which  is 
12.800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  Peruvian  Andes  is  the  volcano  of  .Arequipa, 
20,000  feet  high,  and  55  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Proceeding  northward,  we  come  next  to  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador,  or  Andes  of  Quito,  which  extend  from  lat.  5°  S. 
to  the  table-land  of  Quito,  enclosed  between  two  ranges  of 
enormous  volcanoes.  Among  these  the  highest  arc  Chim- 
borazo,  21,424  feet,  and  Colopaxi,  18,875  feet  (Humlioldt 
says  19,069).  The  form  of  the  latter  is  almost  a  perfect 
cone.  "Among  all  the  volcanoes  that  I  have  seen."  says 
Humboldt,  "the  conical  form  of  Cotopaxi  is  the  most 
beautifully  regular."     (See  Cotop.vxi.) 

There  are  a  numlier  of  passes  which  cross  the  Andes,  but 
all  at  a  great  elevation,  and  mostly  dangerous  as  well  as 
arduous.  Several  passes  among  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
Andes  are  aliout  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  lower 
passes  are  not  less  than  12,000  feet. 

Minerals. — The  rocky  foundations  of  these  grand  barriers 
are  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  greenstone,  porphyry,  quartz, 
limestone,  red  sandstone,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Hum- 
boldt saw  in  Peru  vast  masses  of  quartz  7000  or  8000  feet 
in  height.  The  .Andes  are  celebrated  for  their  mineral 
riches,  consisting  of  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
Platina,  mercury,  copper,  tin,  and  iron  are  also  found  among 
them.  The  most  productive  gold-mines  arc  in  Peru  and 
New  Granada  :  the  silver-mines  of  Potosi  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Few  parts  of  the  globe  are  subject  to 
so  frequent  and  destructive  earthquakes  as  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Andes  and  enclosed  between  its  different 
r.ant'es.  The  cities  of  Quito,  Lima,  Callao,  and  Valparaiso 
have  been  nearly  i-uined  by  them  in  recent  times.  The 
number  of  volcanoes  among  the  Amies  is  about  fifty,  thirty- 
six  of  which  are  classified  as  aelive,  and  the  others  are 
doubtful,  not  having  been  seen  in  a  state  of  eruption  by 
any  European.  "It  is  but  rarely,"  says  Humboldt,  "that 
the  elastic  forces  at  work  within  the  interior  of  our  globe 
have  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  spiral  d<unes 
which,  resplendent  in  the  brightness  of  eternal  snow, 
crown  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras;  and  even  where 
these  forces  have  opened  a  permanent  communication  with 
the  atmosphere  through  circular  craters  or  long  fissures, 
they  rarely  send  forth  currents  of  la\'a,  but  merely  eject 
i  i:rnited  scoriie,  steam,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  jels 
of  carbonic  acid."  iCoemon.)  This  illustrious  tra\'cner 
states  that  he  found  pelagic  shells  on  a  ridge  of  the  Andes 
more  thaji  15,000  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
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The  geological  structure  of  the  Andes  is  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly known,  and  is  probably  not  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  chain.  Like  all  great  mountain-systems,  the  .\ndes 
have  been  produced  by  elevatory  forces  acting  at  difl'crent, 
and  in  some  instances  widely  separated,  periods.  Carbonif- 
erous, triassic,  Jurassic,  and  tertiary  rocks  have  been  re- 
coani'zed  on  their  Banks  ;  and  the  older  paUcozoic  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  to  make  up  a  part  of  their  mass. 

6Vima(e.— The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Andes 
that  are  near  the  equator  is  about  15,000  feet,  and  among 
the  Bolivian  Andes,  about  lat.  20°  S.,  it  is  said  to  be  17,000 
feet.  Glaciers  rarely  if  ever  occur  in  the  central  or  tropi- 
cal portions  of  the  Cordilleras.  Between  the  equator  and 
lat.  :W°  S.  the  prevailing  wind  blows  from  E.  to  \V.,  and 
the  ea,stern  side  of  the  Cordillera  intorcejits  nearly  all  the 
moisture,  so  that  little  or  no  rain  falls  in  Peru  and  Northern 
Chili  on  the  western  slope,  or  on  the  narrow  tract  between 
the  Andes  and  the  ocean.  The  changes  of  weather  among 
these  mountains  are  sudden  and  violent,  and  the  electric 
storms  are  very  terrific.  Here  are  exhibited  greater  varia- 
tions and  contrasts  of  climate  than  in  any  other  region  of 
the  globe.  The  elevated  plains  within  the  tropics  have  a 
cool  and  salubrious  climate,  and  the  fruits  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone  here  llourish  under  the  equator.  Although  the 
Andes  are  inferior  to  the  Himalayas  in  altitude,  thoy  pre- 
sent a  more  remarkable  variety  of  phenomena.  "  This  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  globe,"  says  Humboldt,  "  aflbrds 
in  the  smallest  space  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  im- 
pressions from  tbo  contemplation  of  uiiture.  Among  the 
colossal  mountains  of  Cundinamaroa,  of  Quito,  and  of  I'eru, 
furrowed  by  deep  ravines,  man  is  enabled  to  contemplate 
alike  all  the  families  of  plants  and  all  the  stars  of  the  fir- 
mament. There  at  a  single  glance  the  eye  surveys  majestic 
palms,  humid  forests  of  bambusa,  and  the  varied  species  of 
JIusacoae,  while  above  these  forms  of  tropical  vegetation 
appear  oaks,  medlars,  the  sweetbricr,  and  umbelliferous 
jilants,  as  in  our  European  homes.  .  .  .  There  the  depths 
of  the  earth  and  the  vaults  of  heaven  display  all  the  rich- 
ness of  their  forms  .and  the  variety  of  their  phenomenil. 
There  the  different  climates  are  ranged  the  one  above  the 
other,  stage  by  stage,  like  the  vegotalile  zones  whose  suc- 
cession they  limit;  and  there  the  observer  may  readily 
trace  the  laws  that  reguliite  the  diminution  of  heat  as  they 
stanil  indelibly  inscribed  on  the  rocky  walls  and  abru|it 
declivities  of'  the  Cordilleras."  (See  also  IIimboi.dt's 
"Travels.")  A.  J.  Sciiem. 

Andes,  a  post-village  and  town-ship  of  Delaware  eo., 
N.  Y.  It  has  a  collegiate  institute,  a  national  bank,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  and  one  furnace.     Pop.  2840. 

F.  G.  B.iRrLAY,  Ed.  "  Aniibs  Recorder." 
And'esin,  or  And'esite,  a  mineral  resembling  fel- 
spar in  appearance,  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  soda,  lime, 
and  alumina.     It  was  originally  brought  from  the  Andes, 
but  is  found  also  in  the  Vosges,  Canada,  etc. 

Andi'ra,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legu- 
rainusie.  The  Aiidii-a  I'liermi's,  called  cabbage  tree  or  cab- 
bage-bark tree,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  bears  a 
pod  containing  a  single  seed.  The  bark  of  the  Aiidlra, 
called  worm-bark,  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic. 

An'diron  [a  corruption  of  hand  iron],  a  term  apiilied 
to  the  metallic  utensils  used  to  support  the  wood  which  is 
burned  in  an  open  fire|dace.  They  are  called  firedogs  in 
some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  often  called  "dog 
irons  "  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  The  andiron  consists 
of  a  horizontal  bar.  supported  by  three  feet,  and  having 
an  upright  standard  at  one  end.  This  was  sometimes  sil- 
ver, and  ornamented  with  arabesques  or  a  human  figure. 

And'law,  von  (Heinuich),  a  German  politician  and 
zealous  Catholic,  born  in  1S02.  lie  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Baden  in  1833,  and  opposed  all  lib- 
eral movements  and  reforms.  Ho  published  in  ISGl  "  The 
Priesthood  and  Christian  Life,  with  Regard  to  the  Great 
Questions  of  the  Present."     Died  in  Mar.,  1870. 

Andoc'ides  [Gr.  'Ai.Jo.rt.)!],  an  Athenian  orator,  born 
about  4li7  B.  C.  He  took  an  active  part  in  public  afi'iiirs. 
and  was  bsinishcd  several  times.  He  went  into  exile  when 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  became  masters  of  Atheni".  in  404  li.  C, 
and  returned  when  they  ceased  to  rule.  Died  about  390 
B.  C.     Several  of  his  orations  are  extant. 

Andor'ra,  a  valley  and  small  reiniblio  among  the  East- 
ern Pyrenees,  between  the  French  department  of  Anege 
and  tile  Spanish  province  of  Lerida.  Area,  110  square 
miles.  It  is  surnuinded  bv  high  monutiiins.  and  has  rich 
mines  of  iron  and  a  lead-mine.  It  has  been  independent 
since  the  time  of  ("harlemagne.  and  is  governed  by  twenty- 
lour  consuls.  The  inhabitants  are  a  hospitable  and  indus- 
trious people,  an.l  are  mostly  farmers  and  calllc-raiscrs. 
Capital,  Andorra.  Pop.  in  181i.i,  estimatcil  at  12,000. 
An'dovcr,  a  market-town  and  parish  of  England,  in 


Hampshire,  63  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  London.  The  origin  of 
the  town  is  very  ancient.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  which 
cost  about  $150,000.     Pop.  in  1S71,  5501. 

Andover,  a  post-twp.  of  Tolland  eo.,  Conn.,  on  tiie  Hart- 
ford and  Providence  R.R.,  5  miles  W.  of  Willimantic.  P.  4()1. 

Andover,  a  post-township  of  Henry  co.,  III.     P.  1707. 

Andover,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Me.  It  has 
manufactures  of  starch,  lumber,  etc.     Pop.  757. 

Andover,  a  post-township  of  Essex  eo.,  Mass.,  on  the 
,S.  bank  of  the  Merrimack  River.  The  village  of  Andover 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Shawsheen  River  and  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.,  23  miles  N.  of  Boston.  It  has  a 
national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  an  insurance  company,  a 
free  public  library  of  over  3000  volumes  and  an  endow- 
ment of  S20,()00.  It  also  has  extensive  water-power,  and 
manufactures  of  shoe-thread,  woollen  goods,  rubber  goods, 
printers'  ink,  lamjiblack.  etc.  Here  are  .^bbot  Female 
Academy,  founded  in  1829,  and  Phillips  .Academy,  a  well- 
endowed  institution  founded  in  1778.  It  is  also  the  scat 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1807.  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Congregationalists.  It  has  a 
library  of  about  30,000  volumes.  The  buildings  of  the 
aliove  institutions  stand  on  an  eminence  which  commands 
a  fine  pros|>ect.  Two  quarterlies  are  published  here,  one 
of  which  is  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  an  able  religious  peri- 
odical, edited  by  professors  of  the  seminary.  It  has  nine 
churches,  and  a  good  system  of  public  schools.  Pop.  4873. 
W.  F.  Draper,  Pub.  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra." 
Andover,  a  post-township  of  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
the  Northern  R.  R..  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Concord.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollens,  hosiery,  lasts,  etc.  Pop.  12011. 
Andover,  a  post-twp.  of  Sussex  eo.,  N.  J.  Pop.  112G. 
Andover,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Allegany 
CO.,  N.  Y..  has  seven  manufacturing  establishments,  five 
churches,  one  furnace,  one  graded  school,  one  weekly  paper, 
and  a  good  trade.  It  is  in  a  good  farming  region,  and  is  on 
the  Erie  R.  R.,  110  miles  E.  of  Dunkirk.  Pop.  of  township, 
1873.  E.  S.  Bar.narii.  Eo.  "Andover  Enterprise." 

Andover,  a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.,  at  the 
junction  of  two  railroads,  has  a  weekly  paper,  cheese-fac- 
tories, and  mills.     Pop.  921. 

D.  L.  Calkins,  Ed.  "  Andover  Advertisek.' 
Andover,  a  post-township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.    P.  588. 
Andover  (North  Surplus),  a  township  of  Oxford  co.. 
Me.     Pop.  38. 

Andover  (West  Surplus),  a  township  of  Oxford  co., 
Me.  Pop.  4. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  See  Andover. 
Andra'da  e  Sil'va,  or  Sylva  (.Ioze  Bonifacio),  a  dis- 
tinguished Brazilian,  born  at  Santos  Juno  13,  1705.  Ho 
acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  by  which  Brazil 
became  independent  in  1822,  and  was  prime  minister  in 
1.S22-23.  He  wrote  some  scientific  treatises  and  poems. 
Died  April  3,  183S. 

Andral  (Gabriel),  M.  D.,  a  celebrated  French  physi- 
cian, born  in  Paris  Nov.  0,  1797,  married  a  daughter  ot 
Rover-Collard.  He  published  an  able  work  called  "Cli- 
niq'ue  Medicale"  (4  vols.,  1824-27).  In  1S39  he  succeeded 
Broussais  as  professor  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  in 
Paris,  and  in  1S42  became  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
Among  his  works  is  a  "Summary  of  Pathological  Anat- 
omy" (3  vols.,  1829).  D.  Feb.,  1870.— His  father.  Gcil- 
LAUME  Andral,  was  a  celebrated  physician. 

Andrassy  (Julics),  Count,  a  Hungarian  statesman, 
\^QYn  **""  "  iftoi  ftf  !,n  nneient  and  noble  family.  Ho 
took 

herein  ui  11...  r"i" — '  .  .,        i,.,        ,i 

n  1849  but  be  escaped  and  went  into  exile.  When  the 
right  of 'self-government  was  restored  to  Hungary,  in  leb., 
1807,  Andr«ssy  was  appointed  premier  of  a  new  Hmiga- 
rian  ministry  by  the  emperor.  He  succeeded  \  on  licost 
in  Nov..  1871,  as  minister  of  foreign  aft^airs  in  the  common 
ministry  of  the  whole  empire. 

An'dr6  (John),  a  British  officer,  born  in  London,  of 
Swiss  parents,  in  1751,  entered  the  army  in  17,1.  Having 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  be  was  sent  to  America  in 
1774.  His  superior  talents  an.l  tine  pers.uial  qualities  pro- 
cured for  him  a  rapid  promoti.ui  to  the  imporlantposition 
of  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  ol  liuijor  (Im.i).  m. 
was  a  good  scholar,  an  artist,  a  versifier,  and  a  man  ol 
varied  accomplishments.  Benedict  Arnold  having  oflen-d 
to  betrav  West  Point.  Major  AndrC-  was  selected  by  .  n 
Ilenrv  Clinton,  the  British  eomnmndcr.  to  make  the  lie,-e^- 
.sarv  arrangements  for  carrying  out  tb«  pbd  .Vudrf.  ..>- 
suming  the  name  of  Anderson,  ascended  the  Hudson,  .n  d, 
bavin.'  bn.l  a  private  interview  with  Arnol.l.  by  whom  h. 
was  Imnished  with  maps  and  plans  of  West  Point  and  a 
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pass  through  the  American  lines,  was,  while  returning  to 
New  York  City  by  land,  intercepted  near  Tarrytown  by 
three  armed  Americans,  who,  discovering  by  ineautiou? 
remarks  on  his  part  that  ho  was  a  British  otficer.  took  him 
prisoner.  On  searching  his  person,  they  found  the  plans 
in  his  hoots,  lie  maile  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  bribe  his 
captors,  who  conducted  him  to  Lieut. -Col.  Jameson,  who, 
with  singular  obtuseness,  resolved  to  send  him  to  Gcd.  Ar- 
nold, but  was  dissuaded  by  Major  Tallmadge.  Major  Andre 
was  tried  as  a  spy,  and  condemned  to  be  hung,  by  a  board 
of  six  major-generals  and  several  brigadier-generals.  Sir 
Henrv  Clinton  made  earnest  efforts  to  save  his  life,  but 
they  were  unavailing,  and  he  was  executed  at  Tappan 
Oct.  2.  17S0.  He  behaved  with  dignity  and  fortitude  on 
this  occasion,  and  his  fate  excited  deep  and  general  sym- 
pathy. The  day  before  his  death  he  drew  with  a  pen  and 
ink  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  is  now  in  the  Trumbull 
(jallery  of  Yale  College.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Andre'se  (Jacob).  D.  D.,  a  (xerman  Prc^testant  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Waildingen,  in  WUrtcmberg.  Mar.  22.  162S. 
lie  became  professor  of  theology  at  Tiibingen  in  1  j(J2,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and  eloquence.  lie 
wrote  against  the  Calvinists  and  Roman  Catholics,  ami  was 
a  principal  author  of  the  "  Formula  Concordia? "  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Lutherans  in  15S0.     Died  Jan.  7,  1590. 

Andreae,  or  Andrea  (Johann  Valentin),  an  eminent 
(iermau  writer,  born  at  llcrrenlierg.  in  ^Viirtcnlbcrg,  Aug. 
17,  l.'iSf),  was  a  grandson  of  Jacob,  noticed  above,  ile  be- 
came pastor  at  Calw  in  1020,  and  chaplain  or  court-preach- 
er at  Stnttgardt  in  litW.  Among  his  chief  works,  which 
evince  a  liberal  philosophical  spirit,  are  a  "Hundred  Sa- 
tirical Dialogues"  (in  Latin,  H)17),a  "  i\Iythologica  Chris- 
tiana" (IfilO).  an  Autobiography,  and  an  allegory  in  verse 
called  "Die  Christenburg."  He  has  been  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  Rosicrucians,  but  without  sufficient 
evidence.  Died  May  1,  10.0 4.  "  Andrene,"  says  Hallam. 
*'  was  a  man  above  his  age,  and  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
pedantic  herd  of  German  scholars  and  theologians." 

Andre'a^  (LAt'RKNTIUS),  [Sw.  Lorn  Amlersnn],  a  Swe- 
dish Reformer,  born  in  14S2.  He  was  converted  to  Prot- 
estanism,  and  in  1523  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Sweden 
by  Gustavus  Vasa.  He  produced  in  lo2()  a  Swedish  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.     Died  in  15J2. 

Andrea'ni  (Andrea),  a  skilful  Italian  engraver,  sur- 
named  II  Mantua'no  (t.  e.  "the  Mantuan"),  was  born  at 
Manfua  in  1560.  He  improvecl  the  art  of  engraving  on 
wood  in  chiaroscuro.  Among  his  works  is  an  engraving 
of  a  Deluge,  after  Titian.      Died  in  HJ2M. 

Aiidre'a  Pisa'no,  or  Andre'a  da  Pi'sa,  a  distin- 
guished Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Pentedera, 
near  Pisa,  in  1270,  was  prominent  in  the  effort  to  turn  the 
■attention  of  artists  of  his  time  from  Gothic  to  Grecian  art. 
Few  relic?  of  his  work  remain,  his  famous  gates  of  the  Bap- 
tistery at  Florence  having  been  displaced  by  those  of  Ghiberti 
and  others.  Andrea  was  one  of  the  revivers  of  bronze  sculp- 
ture. He  worked  at  Venice,  Florence,  Pistoia,  and  Orvieto, 
but  there  are  few  architectural  works  or  sculjttures  that  can 
with  any  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him.     Died  after  1349. 

An'dree  (Karl  Thf.udor),  a  German  writer,  born  in 
Brunswick  Oct.  20,  ISOS,  was  from  1838  to  1853  editor  of 
several  periodicals,  as  the  "  Deutsche  Reichszeitung  "  and 
*•  Bremer  Handelsblatt,"  and  was  1858  appointed  consul  to 
Chili.  Among  his  principal  works  are  **  Nordamerica " 
{2d  ed.  1854),  **  Buenos  Ayres  und  die  Argentin.  Republik  " 
(1856).  "  Gcographische  Wanderungen  "  (2  vols.,  1859),  and 
"Geographic  des  Welthandels"  ("Geographv  of  the 
World's  Commerce,"  2  vols.,  181)3-69).     D.  Aug. 'lO,  lS7o. 

Andreossy  (Antoine  Frax9ois),  Count,  an  eminent 
French  military  engineer,  born  at  Castlenaudary  Mar.  0, 
1761.  He  served  in  Egypt  as  general  of  brigade  in  1798, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Egypt.  He  was 
the  chief  of  Bonaparte's  staff  on  the  ISth  of  Brumaire,  1799, 
obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  England  in  1802.  Between  1804  and  1814 
he  represented  France  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Con- 
stantinople. In  1826  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works. 
"Con.stantinople  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  during  the 
years  1812-14"  (1828).     Died  Sept.  10,  1S2S. 

An'dres  (Juan),  a  Spanish  Jesuit  distinguished  for 
learning,  was  born  at  Planes  Feb.  15,  1740.  He  was 
versed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  in  1767  he  removed 
to  Italy.  He  produced  in  1 776  an  able  "  Essay  on  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Galileo,"  in  Italian.  His  principal  work  is  "  On 
the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  All  Literature  " 
(in  Italian,  7  vols.,  1782-99).  He  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  royal  library  at  Naples  in  1806.     Died  Jan.  13,  1817. 

An'dreWy  a  county  of  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri  River, 


which  separates  it  from  Kansas.  Area,  425  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Nodaway  River,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Platte  River  and  the  Kansas  City  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Wheat, 
corn,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  the  products.  Coal  is  found. 
Capital,  Savannah.     Pop.  15,137. 

Andrew^  the  county-seat  of  Jackson  eo.,  la.,  at  the 
*'  geographical  centre  "  of  the  county,  is  the  only  direct  post 
point  between  Maquoketa  and  Bcllevue,  the  two  commer- 
cial cities  in  the  county.  It  is  S  miles  N.  E.  of  Maquoketa, 
and  12  miles  S.  W.  of  BoUevue,  It  has  one  weekly  paper. 
The  citizens  of  the  township  (Perry)  have  voted  a  tax  and 
subscribed  $20,000  in  aid  of  a  railroad  from  Maquoketa  to 
Andrew,  to  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1873.     Pop.  352. 

Ed.  "  Picket." 

Andrew  [Lat.  Aji^dreaa],  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  was.  like  his  brother  Simon  Peter,  a  fisherman  of 
Galilee.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  disciple  of 
Christ,  The  latter  |)art  of  his  life  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
According  to  tradition,  he  preached  the  gospel  in  Greece 
and  Scythia,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Patra*,  in  Achaia, 
He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  A  cross  formed  by  ob- 
lique beams,  thus,  X,  is  called  Saint  Andrew's  cross. 

Andrew  (or  Andras)  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  was  of 
the  family  of  Arpad.  He  began  to  reign  in  1046,  and 
waged  war  against  the  emperor  Henry  III.    Died  in  1058, 

Andrew  II.  of  Hungary  was  born  about  1176,  and  be- 
came king  in  1205.  He  conducted  an  unsuccessful  crusade 
against  the  Mohammedans  in  1217.  In  1222  he  convoked 
a  diet,  to  which  he  granted  the  Golden  Bull,  called  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Hungary.  It  confirmed  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Hungarian  bishops  and  nobility,  whose 
revolts  had  disturbed  his  reign.     Died  Mar.  7,  1236. 

Andrew  III,  of  Hungary,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Venice.  He  succeeded  Ladislas  111.  in  1290, 
and  was  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Arpad.  His  claim 
to  the  throne  was  ojqiosed  by  the  pope,  who  supported 
Charles  Martcl  (son  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples)  as  the  rival 
of  Andrew.  The  latter  defeated  Charles  Martel  io  battle  io 
1291.     Died  in  1301. 

Andrew  (Jamks  Osgood),  D.  D..  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Wilkes  co.,  (ia.. 
May  3,  1794.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Dec.  12,  1812,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  1S32.  Having  become  connected  with 
slavery  by  marriage,  the  General  Conference  of  1844  took 
such  action  in  his  case  as  led  to  the  division  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  organization  of  the  ]Mcth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  South;  in  which  he  continued  to 
exercise  his  episcopal  functions  cfliciently  till  the  .'^cssion 
of  the  General  Conference  in  New  Orleans  April,  1866, 
when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Rush,  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Mar.  2.  1871.  He  was  an  eloquent,  devout, 
and  successful  minister.  He  resided  during  a  part  of  his 
episcopate  in  Oxford,  Ga.,  and  then  in  Summerfield,  Ala. 
lie  published  a  work  on  ''Family  Government,"  which  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  a  volume  of  "Miscellanies." 

Andrew  (John  Albion),  LL.D.,  an  American  states- 
man, born  at  AVindham,  Me.,  May  31,  1818.  He  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Boston  in  1840.  Having  distinguished  himself  as  an 
opponent  of  slavery,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts by  the  Republicans  in  1860.  In  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  volunteers.  April  15,  1861,  he  despatched  five 
regiments  in  one  week  from  that  date.  He  was  again  elected 
governor  in  1861.  and  was  afterwards  thrice  annually  re- 
elected. During  the  civil  war  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  his  eloquent  speeches 
and  messages,  and  gained  great  popularity  by  his  assid- 
uous attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  Died  Oct. 
30.  1867.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  adopted  a  resolution  ''that  in  his  decease 
the  commonwealth  and  the  nation  alike  have  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss;  that  his  reputation  had  become  national, 
and  wc  might  well  have  hoped  for  him  the  highest  national 
offices  and  honors." 

Andrew,  Saint  (or  The  Thistle).  Order  of.  a  Scot- 
tish order  of  knighthood,  named  in  honor  of  Saint  Andrew, 
the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  James  v..  was  revived  by  James  II.  of  England  in  1687, 
and  re-established  by  Queen  Anne  in  1703.  The  star  of  the 
order  of  the  Thistle  consists  of  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross  of 
silver  embroidery,  with  rays  emanating  between  the  points 
of  the  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  thistle  of  gold  and 
green.  On  a  circle  which  surrounds  this  thistle  is  inscribed 
the  motto  "Nemo  me  impune  lacessit"  (literally,  "No  one 
provokes  me  with  impuaity"). 
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Andrew,  Saint,  Order  of  (Russian),  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  KiUS,  is  the  highest  in  the  empire,  hestowed 
only  on  the  imperial  family,  princes,  generiils-in-chief,  and 
persons  of  high  rank.  The  badge  of  this  order  bears  on 
one  side  a  cross  enamelled  in  blue,  and  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  cross  the  letters  S.  A.  P.  K.  (Sanctui  Amlreas  Pa- 
troiius  HuHsitr).  On  the  reverse  is  a  spread  eagle,  with  a 
legend  signifying  "  For  Religion  and  Loyalty." 

Andrews  (Alexandku),  born  Aug.  4, 1824.  in  England, 
began  in  youth  to  contribute  to  the  periodicals  of  Loiidun, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  books,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  a  "History  of  British  Journalism"  (ISJ6).  Died 
Nov.  8,  1873. 

Andrews  (Annie  M.),  an  American  lady,  born  about 
18.'!5.  She  volunteered  to  nurse  the  sick  at  Norfolk.  A'a., 
during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  ISO^.  In  a'.-know- 
Icdgment  of  her  great  services  the  Howard  Association  of 
New  York  presented  her  with  a  gold  medal. 

Andrews  (C.  C),  an  American  general  of  volunteers 
during  the  civil  war  (1861-06),  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Jan.  6,  1864, 
honorably  mustered  out  Jan.  15,  1866.  At  present  is  U.  S. 
minister  to  Sweden. 

Andrews  ( EinvAnn  Gayer),  D.D.,  an  eminent  preacher 
and  bislu>p  uf  Ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born 
in  New  llartfonl,  N,  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1825,  graduated  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  in  1847,  entered  the  ministry 
in  1848,  became  teacher  in  the  Oneida  Conference  Semi- 
nary, Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  in  1854,  was  elected  its  president 
in  1855,  resumed  the  pastorate  in  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence in  1864,  and  was  elected  bishop  in  1872. 

Andrews  (Ethan  Allen),  LL.D..  an  American  scholar, 
born  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  in  1787.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1810.  He  published,  besides  a  number  of 
school-books,  a  good  Latin-English  lexicon  (185U).  Died 
Mar.  25,  1858. 

Andrews  (Gen.  George  L.)  was  born  at  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  in  1827,  and  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  West 
Point  in  1851.  He  was  acting  assistant  professor  of  en- 
gineering at  West  Point  (1854-55),  and  for  distinguished 
services  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  became  brigadier- 
general  and  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  1871 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  French  at  West  Point. 

Andrews  (James  Petit),  an  English  historical  writer, 
born  near  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  in  1737.  He  jiuhlished, 
besides  other  works,  an  amusing  "  Collection  of  Anecdotes, 
etc.,  Ancient  and  Modern"  (1789).  His  most  important 
work  is  a  **  History  of  Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the 
Chronology  of  Europe"  (1  vol.,  1794,  unlinished).  Died 
Aug.  5,  1797. 

Andrews  (Joseph),  born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  17, 
18U6,  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  in  1821,  studied  his 
art  in  LonddU  (1836-37),  and  subsequently  became  a  lino 
engraver  in  Boston,  Mass.     His  reputation  is  very  high. 

Andrews,  or  Andrewes  (Lancelot),  a  learned  Eng- 
lish theologian,  born  in  London  in  1555,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  appointed  him  dean  of  Westminster.  He  was 
one  of  the  divines  selected  to  translate  the  Bible  under  the 
auspices  of  James  I.,  and  became  bishop  of  Chichester  in 
1605.  In  16U9  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely,  and  ap- 
pointed a  privy  councillor  ;  was  considered  the  most  learned 
English  theologian  of  his  time,  except  Ussher,  and  bad  a 
high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  but  his  style  was  ])edantic 
and  artificial.  He  became  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1618; 
he  was  the  author  of  religious  works,  ainntig  which  was  a 
"  Manual  of  Private  Devotions  and  Meditations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Week."     Died  Sept.  25,  1626. 

Andrews  (Rev.  Lorrin),  born  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.. 
A})ril  29,  1795,  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College.  Pa.,  and 
at  Princeton,  sailed  as  a  missionary  to  Hawaii  in  1827, 
founded  in  1831  the  Lahainalula  Seminary,  which  became 
the  Hawaii  University,  in  whitdi  lie  was  a  professor.  Ho 
was  long  a  judge  and  privy  councillor  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  published  parts  of  the  Bible  in  the  native  tongue, 
wrote  a  Hawaiian  dictionary,  and  various  works  on  the 
history,  etc.  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Died  at  Honolulu 
Sept.  29.  1868. 

Andrews  (Strphkn  Pearl),  born  in  Massachusetts  in 
1812.  devoted  himself  to  the  stutly  of  social  questions,  the 
civil  and  c(nnnu)n  law,  theories  of  government,  a  universal 
language,  etc.,  and  has  written  numerous  works  on  these 
and  kindred  subjects. 

Andrews  (Timothy  P.),  an  American  officer,  horn  in 
Irelanfl,  died  at  ■  Washington.  D.  C,  Mar.  11,  1S6S.  He 
was  a])pointed  paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  army  May  22.  1S22, 
antl  served  as  such  till  April  9, 1847,  when  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  voltigeurs  raised  for  the  war  with 


Mexico,  and  served  in  command  of  his  regiment  till  July 
20,  1848,  when  it  was  disbanded  and  he  was  restored  to  the 
pay  department;  deputy  paymaster-general  Dec.  17.  1851, 
and  paymaster-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  Sept.  6, 
1S62,  brevet  brigadier-general  Sejit.  13,  1847,  for  gallant 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  ChapuUei)ec,  Mex.  j  retired  from 
active  service  on  his  own  application  Nov.  29,  1864,  but 
continued  on  special  duty  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

<i.  C.  Simmons. 

Andrews  (William  D.),  born  at  (Jrafton,  Mass.,  in 
1818,  removed  to  New  York  in  IS40,  and  became  distin- 
guished as  the  inventor  of  an  oscillating  engine,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  centrifugal  pump  of  great  excellence. 

An'dria,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  14  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Canosa.  *  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a  tine  cathc<lral.  built  in  1040;  also  a  col- 
lege. In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  caverns  (in  Latin, 
cnitra),  from  which  the  name  is  said  to  be  derived.  Pop. 
in  1871,  34,034. 

Andrieux  (Francois  Giiillatme  Jkan  Stanislas),  a 
popular  French  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Strasburg  >jay  6, 
1759.  He  produced  in  17h7  a  comeriy  called  ••  Les  Ktour- 
dis"  ('*  The  Giddy-heads  "),  which  was  performed  with  ap- 
plause. In  1798  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  He  became  protVs.sor  of  belles-lettres 
in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1804,  and  professor  of  French 
literature  in  the  College  of  France  in  1814.  He  was  ad- 
mitted in  1816  into  the  French  Academy,  of  which  ho 
was  chosen  perpetual  secretary  in  1829.  Among  his  works 
are  "Brutus,"  a  tragedy,  and  a  drama  called  "  Moliere 
wilh  his  Friends."  He  belonged  to  the  classical  school  of 
literature.     Died  May  10,  1833. 

An'^dro,  or  An'^dros,  an  island  of  Greece,  in  the  arch- 
ipelago, about  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Euba-a,  is  the  m<»st  north- 
ern of  the  Cyclades.  Length  21  miles,  width  8  miles.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  the  soil  is  fertile.  Andros  is  also  the  name 
of  a  town  and  port  on  the  eastern  coast.  Lat.  of  Capo 
(Juardia.  its  N.  W.  point,  37°  58'  N..  lun.  24°  43'  E.  Pop. 
of  the  island  in  1870,  19.074. 

An'drocles,  or  Au'droclus,  a  Roman  slave,  whoso 
adventures  and  friendship  with  a  lion  are  mentioned  by 
Aulus  Gellius.  He  ran  away  from  his  master  into  Africa, 
and  there  entered  a  cave,  in  which  he  met  a  lion  that  was 
lame.  The  lion  presented  to  him  a  paw,  from  which  An- 
drocles  extracted  a  thorn.  To  recompense  him  for  this 
service  the  lion  afterwards  supplied  the  man  with  food  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  that  region.  Androcles  iinally  was 
captured,  and  was  condemned  to  fight  with  a  lion  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Rome.  This  li<in  proved  to  be  the  same 
that  he  had  met  in  the  cave,  aud,  though  purposely  kept 
from  food  to  increase  his  ferocity,  ho  instantly  recognized 
his  benefactor  as  a  dog  would  his  master.  The  man  was 
then  pardoned  and  liberated. 

Androm'ache  [Gr.  'AvSpotidxTi],  a  celebrated  and  beau- 
tiful Trojan  lady,  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  and  one  of  the 
most  admired  characters  of  the  *'  Iliad."  Alter  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy  she  became  the  captive  of  Pyrrhus.  and  finally 
the  wife  of  Helenas,  a  son  of  Priam.  She  is  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  of  Euripides. 

Androm'eda  [Gr.  'Ai'SpofieSij],  in  classic  mythology, 
was  a  daughter  of  Cepheus.  king  of  Ethinpia,  and  of  Cassi- 
opeia. She  boasted  that  she  was  more  beautiful  than  the 
Nereids.  Neptune,  to  avenge  this  affront,  sent  a  sea-mon- 
ster to  ])lague  the  Ethiopians.  The  oracle  i»f  Amnion  hav- 
ing declared  that  the  saeritice  of  Andromeda  would  ap- 
pease Neptune,  she  was  chained  to  a  rork,  but  was  rescued 
bv  Perseus,  and  after  death  was  trausformed  into  a  con- 
stellation. 

Andromeda,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  tho  order  Erica- 
ceae, found  in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  The  A>nln>nicda 
polifolia,  common  to  both  hemispheres,  has  fine  nise-eoI()red 
flowers.  The  Audromcda  jluyibnndu  of  the  U.  S.  also  has 
abundant  and  very  fine  flowers,  ajipearing  in  Ajiril.  The 
Amlrompdn  niddn  of  the  Southern  Slates  has  fragrant  blos- 
soms. The  U.  S.  have  at  least  eight  species,  some  of  which 
are  reputed  poisonous  to  cattle. 

Androni'cns  I.^  CifMNKNUS  [Gr.  'Ai'Spm-iKo?  Ko^htji-os], 
a  Byzantine  eMi]nTor.  was  a  grandson  of  Alexis  I.,  Cum- 
nenus.  He  had  superior  talents,  but  was  prntligate  and 
cruel.  In  his  voufh  he  engaged  in  treasonable  intrigues 
against  the  emperor  Manuel,  who  confined  him  in  jirison 
many  years.  Having  been  appointed  regent  during  tho 
minority  of  Alexis  11.,  he  niurdiTed  that  prince  and  usurp- 
ed the  throne  in  1182.  He  abused  his  power  by  the  execu- 
tion of  many  (Jrcek  nobles,  vicfinis  of  his  revenge  or  jeal- 
ousy, and  carried  his  cruelly  to  such  excess  that  his  subjects 
revolted  and  tortured  him  to  death  in  1185. 

Andronicus  II.,  PAL.t:oLo«is,  a  son  of  the  emperor 
Michael,  was  born  about  1260.    Ho  began  to  reign  at  Con- 
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stantinoplc  in  12S3.  Ho  waged  war  against  the  Turks  with- 
out decisive  result.  His  reign  was  inglorious,  and  he  was 
dethroned  in  1328  by  his  grandson,  Andronicus  III.  Died 
Feb.  i;j.  1332. 

Andronicus  III.,  pALJi:oi,oors,  was  a  grandson  of 
the  preceding.  He  Iiecame  emperor  of  Constantinople  in 
1325>,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  1330.  His  reign 
was  disastrous,  and  the  Turks  conquered  several  of  his  prov- 
inces.    Died  June  16,  1341. 

Androni'cus  Cyrrhes'teSj  a  Greek  architect  and 
astronomer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  100  B.  C, 
and  to  have  erected  at  Athens  the  octagonal  building  called 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  which  is  still  standing.  It  was 
intended  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Antlroni'cus  Rho^dius  (i.e.  '"of  Khodes"),  a  Greek 

Peripatetic  philosoplicr  who  lived  about  00  13.  C,  and  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  word  Metaphysics.  He  collected 
and  arranged  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

Andropo'gon  [from  the  Gr.  ai'iip,  a"man,"  and  -rrCiyoiv,  a 
"beard,"  alluding  to  the  bearded  rhachis  and  fluwers],  an 
extensive  genus  of  grasses,  mostly  coarse  and  many  of 
them  tropical.  The  U.  S.  have  about  fifteen  species  E.  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  most  important  of  the  genus  is  the 
Andropo(joH  Schcenauthus,  extensively  cultivated  in  Ceylon 
and  other  Oriental  regions  for  its  oil.  Ceylon  exports  several 
tons  of  this  oil  annually.  It  is  called  oil  of  eitronella,  and 
is  chiefly  used  in  perfuming  the  so-called  **  honey  soap." 
Several  foreign  species  arc  cultivated  for  their  oils,  which 
are  sold  as  "oil  of  verbena/'  "lemon-grass,"  "geranium,"  etc. 

An'dros  (Sir  EnMrxn),  an  English  governor,  born  in 
London  Dec.  fi,  1637.  He  was  governor  of  New  York  from 
167-1  to  16S2,  andwas  appointed  governor  of  New  England 
in  16S6.  His  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct  rendered 
him  very  unpopular.  Recent  histoi'ians,  however,  have 
asserted  that  his  private  character  was  excellent,  and  that 
he  had  to  contend  with  the  unjust  prejudices  of  the  colo- 
nists. In  April,  1689,  the  people  of  Boston  revolted  and 
deposed  him.  He  governed  A'irginia  from  1692  to  1698, 
Died  Feb.  24,  1714. 

Androsco£;'gin,  a  river  which  rises  in  Umbagog 
Lake,  and  flows  southward  through  Coos  co.,  N.  H.,  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Maine,  which  it  crosses.  Running 
then  in  a  general  S.  E.  direction,  it  passes  through  Oxford 
and  Androscoggin  counties  in  Maine,  and  enters  the  Ken- 
nebec River  4  miles  above  Bath.     Its  length  is  145  miles. 

Androscoggin^  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  central  part  of 
Maine,  drained  by  the  Androscoggin  and  Little  Andros- 
coggin rivers,  which  furnish  extensive  water-power.  There 
are  also  several  lakes  in  the  county.  It  has  an  area  of 
400  square  miles,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Maine  Central 
R.  R.  Manufactures  and  agriculture  are  both  prosperous. 
Grain,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products  arc  largely  exported. 
Capital.  Auburn.     Pop.  35,860. 

Andujar',  or  Anduxar{the  ancient  HI  it  Hr'yh),  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  27  miles  N.  W.  of  Jaen.  It 
has  a  trade  in  grain,  fruit,  and  porous  jars  and  pitchers, 
of  which  great  numbers  are  made  here  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  water.     Pup.  12,61)5. 

AnduzCy  a  town  of  Southern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gard,  7  miles  S.  AV.  of  Alais.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  hats,  and  leather.  Pop.  in  1860,  5303,  prin- 
cipally Protestants. 

Anel  (DoMiNiQirE),  an  eminent  French  surgeon  and  ocu- 
list, born  at  Toulouse  in  1078,  practised  in  Paris.  He  in- 
vented a  probe  and  syringe,  and  was  skilful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism  and /i«(t(/a  lachrymal  it*.     Died  about  1728. 

Anemom'eter  [from  the  Gr.  ai'e/i.o?,  the  "wind."  and 
fiiTpov,  a,  "  measure"],  an  instrument  used  for  measuring 
the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  Several  different  kinds 
of  anemometers  have  been  invented,  but  the  one  most  gen- 
erally used  was  devised  by  Dr.  Robinson  of  Armagh,  and 
made  by  Casella  of  London.  It  consists  of  four  hemi- 
spherical cups  affixed  to  the  ends  of  two  horizi>ntal  cross- 
rods,  which  are  attached  to  a  vertical  axis.  The  cups  are 
80  arranged  that  their  diametrical  planes  catch  any  pass- 
ing current,  and  are  causeil  to  rotate.  Motion  is  thus  com- 
municated to  a  combination  of  wheelwork.  and  by  two 
indices  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  shown.  Dr.  Robinson 
found  that  the  cups,  as  well  as  the  vertical  axis  to  which 
they  were  attached,  revolve  with  a  velocity  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  wind's  velocity.  Lind's  anemometer  is  also 
used.  Whewell  and  Casella  have  devised  instruments  for 
registering  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind.  (See 
Meteouological  Instruments.) 

Anem'one  [from  the  Gr.  avefio^,  "wind"],  a  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ranunculacea),  na- 
tives of  Europe^  Asia^and  North  and  South  America.    The 


species  of  anemone  are  numerous,  and  mostly  have  beauti- 
ful flowers,  the  size  of  which  is  increased  by  cultivation. 
The  Anemone  hortensis,  or  garden  anemone,  is  highly  prized 
and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Holland.  It  prefers  a  light 
soil.  Among  the  other  beautiful  species  are  the  Anemone 
coronarin.  Sometimes  called  popjiy  anemone;  the  Anemone 
Jftponiru,  a  nativeof  Japan  ;  ihQ  Anemone  prateu8i8,\s\\\c\\ 
has  blue  flowers;  the  Antmone  pulsatHln  (pasque  flower), 
which  grows  wild  in  England,  and  has  purple  flowers;  and 
the  Anemone  nemorosn  (wood  anemone),  which  has  white 
flowers.  In  North  America  are  found  several  species  pecu- 
liar to  this  hemisphere,  besides  some  which  are  common 
also  in  the  Old  World.  Pulsatilla,  a  favorite  remedy  with 
homtfopathists,  is  produced  by  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Anemoue^  Sea,  a  popular  name  of  marine  radiated 


Sea  Anemone. 


animals  belonging  to  the  order  Actinaria.  They  arc  poly- 
pes of  a  soft  gelatinous  texture,  and  have  numerous  tenta- 
cles disposed  in  circles  and  extending  like  rays  around  the 
mouth.  AVhen  they  are  expanded  in  the  water  they  resem- 
ble a  polypetalous  flower,  and  are  admired  for  beauty  of 
form  and  color.  They  abound  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
are  generally  attached  to  rocks,  stones,  or  shells,  but  have 
some  power  of  locomotion.  When  they  arc  left  dry  by  the 
receding  tide  they  contract  into  a  mass  of  jelly.  They  are 
very  voracious,  and  will  seize  by  their  tentacules  and  swal- 
low animals  as  large  as  themselves.  Some  species  of  the 
Actinaria  can  be  kept  in  an  aquarium,  and  can  he  fed  on 
fish  or  other  animal  food.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
sea  anemones  are  the  Actinia  meKcmhryanthemnm,  which  is 
common  on  the  British  shores,  ancl  has  around  the  margin 
of  its  mouth  a  circle  of  azure  tubercles  ;  the  Actinia  crasfti- 
cornis,  which  is  also  found  on  the  British  shores,  and  dis- 
plays a  varietj'  of  colors;  and  the  Actinia  diantlnin.  which 
is  found  in  deep  water, 

Anem'OSCOpe  [from  the  Gr.  avefio<;,  "wind,"  and 
ffKoneui,  to  "  look  "],  an  instrument  whit-h  indicates  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  as  a  vane  or  weathercock.  Sometimes 
the  vane  turns  a  spindle  which  descends  through  the  roof 
of  the  house  into  the  chamber  of  the  observer.  An  index 
fixed  to  the  spindle  indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind  on 
a  compass-card  fixed  to  the  ceiling. 

Aneroid  Barometer.     See  Barometer. 

Anetf  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure-et- 
Loir,  9  miles  N.  E.  of  Dreux.  Near  it  is  the  plain  of 
Ivrj',  where  Henry  IV.  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
army  of  the  League  in  1590.     Pop.  about  1400. 

An'eurism  [Gr.  icerpuo-Ma,  a  "widening"],  a  pulsating 
tumor  filled  with  blood,  and  communicating  more  or  less 
directly  with  an  artery,  the  tunics  of  which  are  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed.  A  "  true  "  aneurism  has  one  or  more 
arterial  coats  in  its  wall.  A  •*  false  "  aneurism  has  a  wall 
of  condensed  areolar  tissue,  the  arterial  coat  having  disap- 
peared. A  "traumatic"  aneurism  originates  in  a  wound 
or  other  accidental  injury.  A  "  varicose  "  aneurism  com- 
municates with  both  an  artery  and  a  vein,  but  the  term 
sometimes  signifies  a  mere  symmetrical  dilatation  of  an 
artery.  When  such  dilatations  occur  in  groups  or  knots, 
it  is  a  "circoid  "  aneurism.  When  the  blood  gets  between 
the  coats  of  an  artery,  and  thus  forms  a  tumor,  it  is  a  "  dis- 
secting" aneurism.  The  heart  and  its  valves  are  liable  to 
aneurismal  dilatations. 

Aneurisms  not  traumatic  are  frequently  traceable  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  arterial  coats  known  as  atheroma.  In 
general,  aneurism  of  the  extremities,  when  sufficiently  near 
the  surface,  as  when  it  occurs  in  the  ''  popliteal  space  "  (the 
hollow  of  the  knee),  may  be  treated  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success  by  long-continued  compression,  mechanical  or  dig- 
ital. "  Ligation,"  or  tying  the  artery,  sometimes  succeeds. 
(Jalvano-puncture  has  its  advocates  as  a  means  of  cure. 
The  injection  of  powerful  astringents  has  succeeded  in 
some  caseSf  but  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  proceeding. 
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Tho  prospoet,  especially  in  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  its 
great  branches,  is  that  the  disease  will  prove  fatal,  thoujjh 
there  aro  very  uufrequent  cases  which  spontaneously  re- 
cover by  tho  formation  of  a  clot  within  the  tumor,  which 
gradually  shrinks  info  a  hard,  sometimes  a  chalky,  mass. 
The  administration  of  sedatives  and  medicines  which  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  fibriue  in  the  blood  has  been  often 
advocated.  Prolonged  fasting  has  been  recommended;  but 
in  general  the  safest  way  is  for  the  patient  to  avoid  all 
excesses,  and  to  make  use  of  a  nutritious  diet,  without 
attempting  a  cure.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of 
aneurism  is  the  absorption  of  neighboring  tissues,  and  even 
of  bones,  from  the  continual  pressure.  The  aneurism  some- 
times tinally  bursts  internally,  causing  almost  immediate 
death.  Revised  bv  Willard  Parker. 

An^ara%  or  Upper  Tiingus'ka,  a  river  of  Sibe- 
ria, rises  in  Lake  Baikal,  about  110  miles  S.  of  Irkutsk. 
Passing  by  that  town,  it  flows  first  northward  and  after- 
wards in  a  westerly  direction,  and  enters  the  Yenisei,  of 
which  it  is  the  principal  tributary.  Length,  about  lOUO 
miles. 

Aii'gel  [from  the  fir.  dyyeAo?,  a  "messenger  "],  a  minis- 
tering spirit;  a  spiritual,  intelligent  being  employed  by 
God  to  carry  commands,  to  announce  glad  tidings,  and  ad- 
minister comfort  to  men.  The  Scriptures  record  many  in- 
stances in  which  angels  became  visible  to  men.  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  believed  in  the  existence  of  several  orders 
of  angels,  among  which  were  the  seraphim  and  cherubim, 
and  archangels.  The  only  angels  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Bible  are  Michael  and  Gabriel.  Raphael  is  mentioned 
in  Tobit,  a  book  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  popular  notion 
that  angels  have  wings  is  rather  a  poetical  invention  than 
a  revealed  truth.  The  belief  in  guardian  angels  has  been 
cherished  by  Jews  and  Christians  of  all  ages. 

Angel,  an  ancient  English  gold  coin,  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  the  archangel  Michael  piercing  the  dragon,  which 
was  on  its  obverse.  The  value  of  the  angel  (\vhich  con- 
tinued to  be  coined  until  1650)  varied  from  6s.  8d.  to  10s. 

Angel-Fish  (Stpiati'na),  called  also  Monk-Fish  and 
Shark-Ray,  a  fish  allied  to  the  shark,  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  England  and  France  and  the  southern  coasts  of 
the  U.  S.  It  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  ugliness  of  form.  The  body  is  nearly  four  feet  wide, 
and  is  flattened  horizontally. 

An'geli  (Filippo),  an  eminent  painter  of  the  early 
fleventeenth  century,  was  bora  ia  Home  and  patronized  by 
CoKimo,  grand  duke  of  Florence.  Ilis  aerial  perspectives 
are  famous,  and  his  works  are  highly  prized. — GiULio 
Cesaiie  Angeli  (1570-16;i0),  and  Giuseppe  Angeh  of 
Venice  (born  1715),  were  also  successful  painters. 

Angel'ica  [so  called  from  its  supposed  angelic  virtues], 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  UmbellifcriB,  na- 
tives of  the  north  temperate  zone.  They  are  mostly  her- 
baceous and  perennial,  having  bipinnate  or  tripinnate 
leaves.  The  Autjefica  archnuf/elica  (garden  angelica) 
grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  has  greenish  flowers,  ia 
aromatic,  and  contains  resin  and  essential  oil.  Its  root  is 
used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic.  This 
plant  was  formerly  cultivated  for  the  table,  being  blanched 
and  used  as  celery.  The  U.  S.  have  several  species  of  An- 
ffelica  and  Aychangelica,  a  kindred  genus.  It  yields  an- 
gelica balsam  and  angelic  acid. 

Angelica,  a  half-shire  village  and  township  of  Alle- 
gany c<».,  N.  Y.,  on  Angelica  Creek.  The  village  is  262 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Albany,  5  miles  N.  of  the  Erie  R.  K., 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Rochester  Nunda  and  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  It  has  five  churches,  a  newspaper  printing-ofiice,  a 
paper-manufacturing  establishment,  a  national  bank,  ex- 
cellent water-power,  and  a  beautiful  park.  Pop.  Wl ;  of 
the  town,  164;{. 

P.  S.  NoRRTS.  Kn.  "Angelica  Republican." 

Angelica,  a  post-township  of  Shawanaw  co.,  Wis.  P. 
233. 

Angelica  Tree,  or  Hercules'  Club,  a  small  tree 
or  large  shrub,  found  from  Florida  to  Pennsylvania  and 
westward.  It  is  tho  Aralia  spinosa  of  the  order  Aralia- 
cca;.  It  has  a  stout  trunk,  covered,  like  the  branches,  with 
prickles,  and  its  leaves  are  very  large  and  decompound. 
Its  flowers  appear  iu  July  and  August  in  great  clusters, 
composed  of  very  numerous  umbels.  This  tree  is  common 
in  eultivatiun. 

Angelico,  Fra.     See  Fiesole. 

Angeli'na,  a  county  in  tho  E.  part  of  Texas.  Area, 
1059  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  ou  the  N.  E.  by  the  An- 
gelina River,  an  affluent  of  tho  Neches,  and  on  the  S.  W. 
by  the  Neches  River,  both  navigable.  Petroleum  is  abun- 
dant. Cotton,  beef,  pork,  and  sugar-cane  aro  produced. 
The  surface  is  heavily  timbered.  Capital,  Ilomer.  Pop. 
3985. 


Ang€'lio,  or  dc'gli  An'geli  (Pietro),  [Lat.  Pe'tma 
An'ifelus],  an  eminent  Italian  scholar  and  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Barga,  near  Lucca,  in  1517.  He  was  professor  of  bellcg- 
lettres  at  the  University  of  Pisa  for  many  years.  His  chief 
works  are  a  puem  on  hunting  called  "  Cyncgeticon  vel  do 
Venafiono"  (1562),  and  a  mediocre  Latin  epic  jioem  enti- 
tled *'The  Syriad"  (1591).  the  subject  of  wliich  in  the  Cru- 
sades and  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  This  ptjcm  was  ad- 
mired by  his  contemporaries.     l»ied  Feb.  29,  159G. 

Angelis  (Pierre),  a  French  painter  of  landscapes  and 
conversation-pieces,  was  born  at  Dunkirk  in  16S5.  He 
worked  in  Eugland.  and  his  productions  were  praised  by 
H.  Walpole.     Died  in  1734. 

Angel  Island,  California,  is  in  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 5  miles  N.  of  San  Francisco.  It  hasan  area  of  SIlO 
acres,  and  extensive  quarries  of  valuable  brown  sandstone. 

An'gell  (James  Birrill),  LL.D.,  born  at  Seituate. 
R.  I.,  Jan.  7.  1S29,  graduated  at  Brown  University,  studied 
two  years  in  Europe,  was  professor  of  modern  languages 
and  literature  at  Brown  Univer.=ity  (185;i-60),  editor  of 
the  "  Providence  Daily  Journal  "( 1860-66),  president  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  (1866-71),  ami  prcf^ideiU  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  since  1871.  He  is  the  author 
of  various  articles  in  the  "North  American  Review"  and 
other  quarterlies.  Appointed  U.  S.  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China  Apr.,  18S0. 

Angeli  (Joseph  Kinnicut),  an  American  lawyer  and 
able  legal  writer,  born  at  Providence,  R.  1.,  April  '.'A\,  1794, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  ISI,"!,  Among  his  works 
are  a  "Treatise  on  the  Right  of  Projierty  in  Tidt.--Waters" 
(1826)  and  "  The  Limitation  of  Actions."   Died  May  1, 1857. 

An'gelo,  a  township  of  Monroe  co..  Wis.     Pop.  461. 

An'gelo  (or,  more  correctly,  Ag'nolo)  iSunnarro'ti 

(Michael),  a  sculptor,  born  probably  at.Scttigiiann,  I:;  miles 
from  Florence,  on  Mar.  6,  1475.  Tlie  Buonarroti  (or  lU;o- 
narroti  Simoni,  as  they  designated  themselves)  were  a  dis- 
tinguished Florentine  family.  The  name  is  often  found  in 
connection  with  offices  in  the  state.  They  held  fast  to  a 
tradition  that  the  Simoni  were  descended  from  the  counts 
of  Canossa,  in  whose  veins  flowed  imperial  blood;  liut 
modern  historians  attach  no  value  to  the  tradition.  The 
child  was  entrusted  to  a  nurse,  wii'e  of  a  stone-mason, 
and  Michael  used  in  after  years  to  say  in  jest  that  it  was 
no  wonder  he  had  such  love  for  his  profession,  since  he  had 
imbibed  it  with  his  mother's  milk.  He  began  to  draw 
as  soon  as  he  could  use  his  hands.  They  used  to  show  his 
early  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  house  in  which  he  grew 
up.  He  was  destined  to  be  a  scholar,  but  gained  little  from 
his  teachers,  preferring  to  lounge  in  the  studios  of  tho 
artists  and  try  his  hand  at  drawing.  His  father  and  un- 
cles protested  against  his  pursuing  the  artist's  career,  but 
he  persevered  till  he  carried  his  point.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  1488,  the  lad  being  fourteen  years  old,  he  wns  ap- 
prenticed for  three  years  to  David  nnd  Domenico  (ihirlau- 
dajo,  the  latter  being  one  of  tho  6rst  masters  at  Florence. 
He  agreed  to  pay  him  six  gold  florins  the  first  year,  eight 
for  the  second,  and  ten  for  the  third.  While  with  him, 
Michael  produced  his  first  painting,  a  copy  of  a  plate  of 
Martin  Schongauer  representing  the  temptation  of  St.  An- 
thony. The  copyist  colored  the  animals  from  nature.  The 
pupil  left  the  studio  before  the  three  years  had  expired — 
some  say  because  the  master  was  jealous  of  his  aliility. 
The  gardens  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  richly  stored  with 
works  of  art,  were  tempting  and  accessible  to  a  youth  of 
his  promise,  and  soon  the  attention  of  the  merchant-princo 
was  attracted  by  a  fawn  modelled  by  his  hand.  Lorenzo 
took  the  young  Michael  into  si.eeial  favor,  showed  him  his 
treasures,  and  introduced  him.  among  ollicrs,  to  Pidiziano, 
at  whoso  suggestion  the  group  of  Hercules  and  the  Cen- 
taurs was  executed.  At  this  time,  too,  ho  made  a  Madt)nna, 
after  the  manner  of  Donatcllo.  Such  advantages  as  these 
wore  of  the  rarest,  and  they  were  imjiroved  to  the  utnmsl. 
On  tho  death  of  his  patron  and  the  overtlirow  of  the  Me- 
dici, tho  artist  left  the  city  and  hastened  to  Venice;  thence 
to  Bologna,  where  he  stayed  about  a  year.  In  .luly.  1495, 
ho  was  again  in  Florence,  executing  works  for  the  Medici, 
a  Sleeping  Cupid  among  others,  wliich  became  the  occa- 
sion of  his  going  to  Rome  under  strong  indocmients  from 
an  agent  of  the  cardinal  San  (iiorgio,  who  had  purchased 
the  Cupid,  but  whose  after-promises  were  finer  than  his  per- 
formance. 

Tho  first  great  work  executed  in  Rome  was  the  statue  of 
the  Drunken  Bacchus,  a  naked  youth  intoxicated  with 
wine.  Next  came  a  piitu,  the  mourning  Mary  «ilh  the 
dead  Christ  in  her  lap,  now  placed  in  a  side-chapel  of  St. 
Peter's,  near  the  entrance.  On  the  completion  of  the  "  pi- 
et;\"  in  1499,  tho  artist  was  induced  by  a  change  in  (he 
government  to  return  to  Florence  Two  yenrs  later  he  re- 
ceived au  order  to  cut  a  statue  from  an  immense  block  ot 
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marble,  eighteen  feet  long,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Carrara  for  a  figure  of  colossal  size  designed  for  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  The  order  had  not  been  execut- 
ed, and  the  block,  the  despair  of  architects,  lay  in  the  work- 
shop yards  adjoining  the  cathedral.  From  this  block  Mi- 
chael'Angelo  evoked  the  "  David  "  of  the  Piazza  del  (jran 
Duca.  The  stathe  was  finished  early  in  1504.  Owing  to 
its  enormous  weight,  1.<.I)01)  pounds,  three  days  were  re- 
auircd  to  transport  it  from  the  studio  to  the  square  in  front 
o'f  the  Palazzo  Vccchio,  where  it  stood  till  1873.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  "David"  was  an  event  in  Florence;  occurrences 
were  dated  from  it;  a  superstitious  feeling  even  attached 
to  it  in  the  minds  of  citizens,  who  apprehended  disaster  to 
their  citv  in  case  it  should  be  disturbed. 

The  fame  of  the  great  sculptor  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  ears  of  Pope  .Julius  II.,  who  was  meditating  the  ercc-  | 
tion  of  a  colossal  mausoleum  for  himself  in  St.  Peter's.  ; 
which  was  already  enriched  with  costly  monuments  of  art. 
A  dispute  arising  between  the  pope  and  the  sculptor,  the 
high-spirited  artist  abruptly  left  Rome  for  Florence.  It 
was  there  that  he  designed  the  great  painting  for  the  ducal 
palace,  of  which  the  cartoon  only  was  finished,  represent- 
ing soldiers  startled  by  the  trumpet  while  bathing  in  the 
Arno.  At  present  only  a  copy  of  small  size  remains,  but 
this  discloses  the  wonder  of  the  work,  the  drawing  of 
so  many  naked  bodies  in  the  various  attitudes  required  by 
such  a  subject.  A  reconciliation  with  the  pope  having  been 
effected,  his  next  work  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Julius  II., 
placed  at  the  principal  portal  of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna. 
The  unveiling  took  place  Feb.  21,  1508.  On  All  Saints' 
Dav,  150il,  so  swiftly  did  this  extraordinary  man  work,  all 
Rome  was  gazing  enraptured  at  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistino 
Chapel,  which  he  literally  covered  in  twenty  months  with 
frescoes  by  the  order  of  .Julius,  the  astonished  but  impa- 
tient pope" admiring  with  the  rest.  In  loKi  the  sumptuous 
pontiff  died,  mentioning  the  mausoleum  in  his  will,  with 
directions  for  its  completion  ;  and  Michael  resumed  work 
on  it.  New  plans  were  drawn  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  a 
new  contract  was  made,  with  higher  estimates  of  cost.  For 
three  years  the  architect  was  completely  absorbed  in  this 
task.  It  was  estimated  that  the  bronze  ornaments  for  the 
tomb  would  require  more  than  22,400  pounds  of  metal. 
The  blocks  of  marble  were  conveyed  from  his  studio  near 
the  Vatican  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Capitol,  where  were 
the  sculptor's  workshops,  and  where  he  himself  took  up  his 
abode,  lie  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  "  Moses,"  with 
which  the  photograph  has  m.ade  all  men  familiar.  Then, 
perhaps,  come  the  two  chained  youths  which  now  stand  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Lonvrc  in  Paris. 

The  construction  of  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  was  the 
next  great  task  proposed  to  the  sculptor  by  Leo  X.,  the 
pope  undertaking  that  the  work  should  not  interfere  with 
the  completion  of  the  m.ausoleum,  which  he  was  under 
contract  to  iinish.  The  new  work  required  not  only  a 
sculptor,  but  an  architect,  and  besides  these  an  engineer 
and  a  superintendent  of  authority.  Angolo  undertook 
tho  whole,  would  accept  no  aid,  passed  a  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  the  mountains,  discovered  and  opened  marble- 
quarries,  directed  workmen  in  several  places,  arranged  for 
transportation,  manufactured  figures  in  wax  ;  in  a  word, 
made  himself  felt  in  every  department  of  tho  enterprise. 
Buonarotti  possessed  prodigious  powers,  and  tasked  them 
to  the  utmost,  but  it  seemed  to  be  his  destiny  to  complete 
none  of  his  gigantic  enterprises.  Partly  through  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  own  nature,  partly  from  the  multitude  and 
splendor  of  his  ideas,  and  p.artly  by  reason  of  tho  caprices 
of  his  princely  employers,  his  career  was  full  of  abortive 
schemes.  The  designing  of  the  fafade  of  San  Lorenzo,  the 
work  at  which  he  had  toiled  for  years  as  he  had  at  no  other 

a  work  the  magnitude  whereof  threw  the  mausoleum  into 

the  shade — was  brought  to  a  stand-still  finally  by  the  disas- 
ters which  befell  the  family  of  Medici.  Instead  of  it,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Medicean  chapel  in  Florence  was  assigned 
to  him  iiy  Clement  VII.  But  neither  was  this  completed. 
The  two  statues  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino.  and  of  (Jiu- 
liano,  duke  of  Nemours,  the  two  famous  figures  which  all 
the  world  are  familiar  with,  attest  the  grandeur  of  the  de- 
sign. The  efforts  of  the  sculptor  were  amazing;  he  worked 
with  passion  ;  the  toil  would  have  killed  another  man.  In 
a  few  months  the  colossal  statues  Morning.  Evening,  Day, 
and  Night,  which  are  regarded  as  his  greatest  conceptions, 
were  placed  in  their  niches. 

In  15:'.:!,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  after  a  rest  from 
similar  labor  of  thirty  years.  Angelo,  at  the  instance  of 
the  pope,  look  up  his  brush  to  paint  the  "  Last  Judgment" 
on  the  altar-wall  of  the  chapel  whose  ceiling  had  been 
covered  with  the  creations  of  his  hand.  The  mausoleum 
was  perforce  discontinued  again.  The  artist  wished  to 
resume  it  on  the  completion  of  the  Last  Judgment,  but  was 
again  overruled  by  papal  authority  ;  a  new  chapel,  the  Ca- 
pella  Paolina,  had  been  added  to  the  Vatican,  and  no  one  but 


Michael  Angelo  must  adorn  it.  The  dilemma  was  painful, 
for  he  felt  bound  in  honor  to  complete  the  mausoleum;  but 
being  released  finally,  he  went  forward  with  the  decorations 
of  the  chapel.  The  two  vast  paintings  representing  the 
"Crucifixion  of  Peter "  and  the  "Conversion  of  Paul" 
were  finished,  but  they  no  longer  exist  as  he  left  them. 

Michael  Angelo  was  an  old  man  when  Antonio  di  San 
Gallo.  the  director  of  St.  Peter's  church,  died,  and  the  re- 
sponsible office  was  conferred  on  him.  Other  architects 
were  talked  of  Had  Rafael  been  living,  the  post  would 
doubtless  have  been  his.  Giulio  Romano  declined  being 
a  candidate  for  the  position,  on  account  of  his  ill-health. 
Bramante  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  structure 
in  1500.  After  him  several  architects  submitted  plans  and 
made  alterations — Rafael,  Fra  Uiacondo,  Peruzzi.  An- 
tonio di  S.an  (iallo  succeeded  him.  But  Angelo  took  the 
work  up  as  from  the  beginning,  with  full  power  to  do  as 
ho  would;  and  though  his  designs  were  never  carried  out, 
tho  main  credit  for  what  was  done  afterwards  belongs  to 
him.  The  front  fa?ade  was  not  his  work ;  the  colonnades 
surrounding  the  square  were  not  his  design  ;  the  obelisk 
and  the  fountains  were  placed  where  they  are  by  later 
hands;  in  other  points  his  designs  were  eripided ;  but  to 
him  belongs  the  glory  of  the  great  dome,  which  he  never 
saw  suspended,  but  which  he  lived  to  model.  What  the 
whole  would  have  been  could  his  conceptions  have  been  put 
into  stone,  none  can  tell,  for  his  inward  vision  alone  con- 
templated it. 

The  touch  of  the  mighty  hands  was  felt  on  other  Roman 
buildings.  It  converted  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  into  the 
magnificent  church  "  Degli  Angeli."  His  brain  teemed 
with  ideas.  He  would  have  rebuilt  half  Rome  had  he  pos- 
sesseil  the  power.  His  actually-formed  jdans  would  have 
transformed  a  con.spicuous  portion  of  the  city  if  they  could 
have  been  executed.  But  years  impaired  even  his  prodig- 
ious force.  He  drew  till  his  hand  could  no  longer  hold 
a  pencil;  he  carved  as  long  as  he  could  guide  a  tool;  hut 
he  felt  old ;  to  use  his  own  language.  "  Death  often  pulls 
me  by  the  coat  to  come  with  him."  His  last  group,  a 
Christ  lying  dead  in  his  mother's  lap,  was  unfinished  ;  a 
flaw  in  the  marble  condemned  it,  and  nearly  sacrificed  it. 
The  artist  gave  it  to  one  of  his  pupils.  It  is  now  in  Flor- 
ence, beneath  the  dimly-lighted  dome  of  the  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore.  Urgent  solicitations  to  return  to  his  native 
Florence  might  have  prevailed  with  him  at  this  time  but 
for  his  unwiliingness  to  leave  the  milder  climate  of  Rome, 
and  his  deeper  unwillingness  to  abandon  his  great  labor 
on  St.  Peter's,  now  running  through  five  pontificates,  which 
political  disturbances,  and  failing  funds,  and  continual 
misunderstandings  had  suspended.  Saddened  and  soli- 
tary from  the  loss  of  friends,  shadowed  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  unrealized  hopes,  he  dwelt  in  Rome,  hi>!  thoughts 
turning  sometimes  gloomily  to  things  immortal  and  in- 
visible. , ,  ,  , 
"  The  fables  of  the  world  have  robbed  my  soul 
Of  moments  given  me  for  thoughts  of  Ood." 
He  pours  out  his  heart  in  sonnets  which  betray  a  spirit  of 
fatigue  and  passionate  longing  for  rest.  The  end  canre  on 
the  ISth  of  Feb.,  1564,  when  he  was  ninety  years  old.  Ho 
sank  exhausted  under  the  weight  of  three  laborious  gene- 
rations. 

The  above  is  the  barest  possible  outline  of  the  career  ot 
this  great  man.  An  attempt  to  characterize  his  work  even 
thus'babllv  would  be  impossible  here;  nor  is  it  necessary, 
for  the  miin  features  of  his  genius  arc  familiar  to  all  who 
are  in  the  smallest  degree  acquainted  with  the  productions 
of  his  hand.  He  was  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  jjoet, 
eminent  in  each,  skilful  in  anatomy,  a  master  of  mechanics. 
In  poetry,  Dante  was  his  model  for  style,  the  delight  of 
his  kindred  spirit.  He  entreated  the  pope's  permission  to 
erect  a  worthy  monument  to  Dante  at  his  own  expense  in 
an  honorable  place.  The  finer  monument  he  is  said  to 
have  actually  erected— a  book  of  drawings  illustrating  the 
'•Inferno" — was  lost.  „        ,  -x,.  t       j 

Michael  Ano-clo  was  rather  short  of  stature,  with  broad 
shoulders,  firm  and  strong  limbs,  thin  but  robust  frame. 
Habits  of  abstemiousness,  continence,  frugality,  and  indus- 
try steeled  his  constitution.  The  wealth  his  genius  brought 
him  did  not  spoil  his  simplicity.  "  Rich  as  I  am.  he  once 
said  in  his  old  age,  "  I  have  always  lived  like  a  poor  man 
His  head  was  wide,  his  forehead  prominent,  his  eye  small 
and  light.  His  face  was  disfigured  in  early  life  by  a  Ijlow 
dealt  him  by  a  fellow-student  in  the  Medici  gardens,  which 
broke  his  nise.  The  disfigurement  had  its  elfeet  on  a  tem- 
per inclined  to  melancholy  ;  but  by  nature  he  was  kind, 
gentle  generous,  self-reliant,  independent,  ambitious, 
proud,  but  magnanimous;  too  tenacious  of  his  own  rights, 
but  not  unready  to  concede  the  claims  of  others.  Hia 
family  position,  his  genius,  and  his  fame  gave  him  every 
social  advantage,  but  he  lived  in  retirement,  rarely  ap- 
peared on  public  occasions,  avoided  the  companionship  ot 
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artists,  wrote  Italian,  the  language  of  Dante,  instead  of 
Latin,  ami  was  satistioil  to  stand  on  his  merit  as  an  artist. 
The  great  sculptor  lies  buried  in  Santa  Croce,  in  Florence. 
In  the  same  church  the  duke  had  a  monument  erected  in 
his  honor. 

Many  points  relating  to  the  life  and  works  of  Michel- 
agniolo,  as  he  signed  himself,  have  been  left  obscure  from 
the  withholding  of  important  family  papers — first,  by  the 
count  IJuonarroti,  and  afterwards  by  the  city  of  Florence, 
to  which  the  count  bequeathed  them.  Even  yet  all  is  not 
known. 

The  Life  by  Herman  Grimm,  translated  into  English 
by  Miss  liunnett  (reprinted  in  Boston,  1800),  contains 
much  new  matter  of  interest.  A  list  of  Michael  Angelo's 
works  may  be  found  in  the  shorter  biography  by  Richard 
Duppa,  LL.B.  (Bohn's  "European  Library").  An  edition 
of  the  "  Poems"  was  published  in  Florence  aliout  ten  years 

ago.  0.  B.  FUOTHINGHAH. 

An'gcis'  Camp,  a  post-village  of  Calaveras  cc,  Cal., 
25  miles  K.  of  Stockton,  bus  one  weekly  paper. 

Aii'gelus  Dom'ini  (''the' angel  of  the  Lord"),  a  form 
of  ])rayer  which  Koman  Catholies  repeat  at  sunrise,  noon, 
and  sunset,  when  they  ring  a  bell  called  the  Angelus  bell. 

An'gehis  Sile'sius,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Ger- 
man ])oels  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  projicr  name 
was  JoHANN  ScHKPFLER,  was  born  at  Brestau,  in  Silesia, 
in  1024,  and  in  1052  Joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  wrote  several  mystical  devotional  works,  among  which 
are  the  "  Cherub's  Guide-Book  "  ancl  the  "  Angelic  Book  of 
Wonders"  (1674).  Died  July  9,  1077.  Special  works  on 
him  have  been  written  by  Kahlert  and  Schrader  (185;i). 

An'germann,  a  navigable  river  of  Sweden,  rises  in  the 
mountains  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  collects  the  water 
of  several  lakes,  and  flowing  south-eastward  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Hernosand.  Length,  about  260  miles. 
Its  banks  abuund  with  beautiful  scenery. 

An'gcrmanuland,  or  Angerma'nia,  an  old  prov- 
ince of  Sweden,  is  now  included  iu  the  province  of  Herno- 
sand or  Westernorrland. 

Aiig'erinun''de,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  Lake  Mlinde.  and  on  the  Berlin  and  Stet- 
tin Railway,  Ht  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  in 
1871,  0112. 

Angers,  formerly  Angiers  (the  ancient  Jnfinm'arjufi), 
a  fortified  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Mainc-ct-Loire,  and  onco  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Anjou.  It  is  on  the  Mayenuc  River,  4  miles  N.  of  the 
Loire,  and  on  the  railway  which  connects  Tours  with 
Nantes,  OK  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Lc  Mans.  The  old  walls 
are  converted  into  boulevards  lined  witli  handsome  houses. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  a  college,  a  library  of  about  35,000  vol- 
umes, a  museum,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  trades;  also 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery,  silk  twist, 
leather,  etc.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the 
dukes  of  Anjou,  and  the  Hospice  of  St.  Jean,  founded  by 
Henry  II.  of  England.  Lord  Chatham  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington  attended  a  military  school  in  Angers.  Pop,  in 
1860,  04,7111. 

Anghie'ra,  de  (Pietro  Martire),  [Lat.  Pe^tme  Mar'- 
tyr  Ainf/tf'riKH],  jin  eminent  Italian  scholar  and  historian, 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Arona,  on  Lake  Maggiore,  in 
1455.  He  emigrated  to  Spain  in  1487,  and  became  a  priest. 
In  1501  he  was  sent  by  King  Ferdinand  on  a  mission  to 
the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  iu  1505  he  was  appointed  prior 
of  the  church  of  Granada.  He  was  also  a  mcmlier  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies.  His  most  important  work  is  a  his- 
tory of  iho  New  World  and  American  discovery,  entitled 
"  De  Rebus  Oceanicis  ct  Orbc  Novo  Decades  "  (1530),  which 
is  highly  esteemed.      Died  in  1526. 

An'gilbert,  or  En'gilbert  [Lat.  Anffilbcr^tus],  Saint, 
an  eniiiicnt  statesman  and  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  North- 
western (laul.  He  married  Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Charle- 
magne, and  became  a  conlidential  minister  of  that  monarch. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ho  entered  a  monastery.  Ho 
wrote  several  short  poems,  and  was  called  the  Homer  of 
his  time.     Died  Feb,  18,  814  A.  D. 

Angi'na  [from  the  Gr.a-yxto  i  Lat.  an'*/",  to  "strangle"], 
applied  to  diseases  attended  by  a  sense  of  sulVocation. 
(See  next  article.) 

Angi'iia  Pec'toris  (•*  angina  of  the  breast"),  called 
alsci  Breast  Pang  antl  Heart  Stroke,  an  intense  jiain 
occurring  in  i)aroxysms.  and  usually  comnu'm-ing  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  or  at  the  lower  end  of  tlu- brenst-bone,  and 
extending  along  the  left  arm,  mure  rarely  going  towards 
the  right  side.  It  is  characterized  by  n  sense  of  suffocation, 
faintness,  and  often  by  the  apprehension  of  approaching 
death.  This  symptom  has  been  called  the  **  spasm  of  a 
weakened  heart,"  and  is  very  seldom  experienced  by  any 


but  persons  with  an  organic  disease  of  that  organ.  The 
exciting  eauBo  is  not  unfrcquently  a  strong  and  sudden 
emotional  disturbance.  Men  over  fifty  yuars  of  age  aro 
most  frequently  attacked.  Valerian,  gentle  aromatic  stimu- 
lants, and  saline  cathartics  arc  considered  useful  in  the 
attack,  which  is  usually,  not  always,  short.  Between  jmr- 
oxysms  the  patient  should  lead  a  "tranquil,*  retired  life,  and 
make  use  of  a  plain,  nutritious  diet. 

Ang'Ie  [from  the  Lat.  an'tjufun,  a  "comer"],  in  popu- 
lar language  is  a  point  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  lines 
whose  direction  is  not  the  same.  In  geometry  a  rertiiinntl 
awjle  is  the  inclination  of  two  straight  lines  which  meet, 
but  have  not  the  same  direction.  The  ])(»int  of  meeting  iu 
called  the  vertex  of  the  angle,  and  the  lines  are  its  sklcH  or 
h'fja.  Angles  arc  measured  by  degrees  of  a  circle,  as  their 
magnitude  depends  on  the  quantity  of  rotation  round  iho 
vertex  which  would  be  required  to  make  the  lines  coincide. 
An  angle  of  ninety  degrees  is  i-allcd  a  riijht  uuijle;  if  it  is 
more  than  ninety,  it  is  ohtut<c,  and  if  less'lhan  ninety,  it  is 
acute.  When  three  or  more  planes  meet  at  the  same" point, 
the  corner  thus  formed  is  a  mtlitl  angle. 

Angle,  Curvilinear,  is  the  angle  formed  liy  the  tan- 
gents to  two  curves  at  the  point  where  iho  latter  meet. 

Angle,  Dead,  in  fortification,  an  angle  of  the  wall  so 
formed  that  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  it  can 
neither  be  seen  nor  deiended  from  the  parapet. 

Angle,  Facial,  iu  zoology,  is  regarded  as  an  important 
indication  of  the  relative  intelligence  and  sagacity  of  men 
and  other  animals.  It  signifies  the  angle  made  by  tho 
meeting  of  two  straight  lines,  drawn,  the  one  from  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  frontal  bone  to  tho  anterior  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw;  the  other  from  the  external  auditory 
foramen  to  the  same  point.  The  facial  angle  of  a  European 
is  about  eighty  degrees ;  of  an  African  negro,  about  seventy ; 
of  an  ape,  about  fifty.    (See  Facial  Angle.) 

Angle,  Visual,  in  optics,  is  the  angle  formed  by  two 
rays  of  light,  or  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  extreme 
points  of  an  object  to  the  centre  of  the  eye.  The  ajiparcnt 
magnitude  of  an  object  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
visual  angle  which  it  subtends. 
Angler  (/,  y  /  «  1  r  i  «),  a  fish  found  on  the 
American  coasts,  and 
called  the  sea-devil  or 
goose-fish.  It  behuigs  to 
a  family  of  aeanthoplcry- 
gious  fishes  called  Lophl- 
ada*.  It  is  from  three  to 
five  feet  long,  has  an  en- 
ormous head  and  a  very 
large  mouth,  furnished 
with  worm-like  append- 
ices. ByiiK'aiisot  iIhsc, 
and  the  fibiiuents  which 
rise  from  the  top  of  its 
head,  it  is  supposed  to 
attract  the  fishes  on  which 
it  preys.  The  Lopbiadio 
are  remarkabli-  tor  the 
elongation  of  the  carpal  bones,  by  which  they  arc  enabled 
to  leap  up  suddenly  and  to  seize  fish  that  arc  above  them. 

Ang'les  [Lat.  An'ifli],  an  ancient  Low  (iernuin  tribe 
from  which  England  derives  its  name  {AhijU-hiud.  Eng- 
land), They  occupied  a  narrow  district  in  the  S.  of  Slcs- 
wick,  between  the  Sehlei  and  Flcnsburg,  w  hi  nee  some  of 
them  passed  over,  in  the  fifth  century,  in  conji.ndion  \vilh 
other  Saxon  (or  Low  German)  tribes,  into  Britain,  where 
they  conquered  the  native  Britons  and  established  Iho 
Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy.  That  the  Anglian  settlers  of 
Britain  should  have  given  their  name  to  the  island  is  due, 
l»ossibly,  to  tho  fact  that  Ihe  tribal  name  "Angles"  had 
come  to  be  used  as  a  generic  term  for  the  Saxon  (or  Low 
German)  tribes;  just  as  tho  word  "Yankee"  has  come  to 
signify,  to  a  European,  any  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  ;  but.  more 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  Anglians  were  Ihe  first  of  the 
Low  German  settlers  of  Britain  to  accept  Christianity,  and 
hence  to  be  recognized  in  the  Latin  literature  of  the  period. 
(See  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Prof.  J.  II.  Oh.miihe.  A.  M.) 

Ang'lesey,  or  Aner'lesea  (nM//^t''«  + e/.  or  "island;" 
anc.  Mii'uit),  an  island  and  county  of  North  AValcs.  in 
the  Irish  Sea.  abiuit  1  mile  from  Caernarvon,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Menai  Strait.  It  is  aluuit  20  miles  buig 
and  17  miles  wide.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  ancl  tho 
scenery  rather  tame  :  the  sitil  is  generally  fertile,  producing 
wheat."  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  princijial  rocks  arc 
mica-sehistsand  limestone.  Here  arc  rich  mines  of  cop- 
per and  lead.  The  island  is  eonnccti-d  with  the  mainland 
by  the  Menai  suspension  bridge  and  the  gn-at  Britannia 
tubular  bridge,  over  which  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Kail- 
way  passes.  The  ancient  Mtnm  was  an  important  seat  of 
Druidical  power.     Pop.  in  1871,  35,090. 
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Anglesey,  Earls  of,  and  Barons  Newport- Pagnell,  in 
the  Eiis'lish  peerage  (16C1),  Viscounts  Valentia  and  Uarons 
Monntnurris  in  the  Irish  peerage.  The  earklom  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Anneslev  family  by  Charles  II.,  but  became  ex- 
tinct I76I  in  Richard  Annesley,  the  si.xth  carl  of  this  fam- 
ily TUo  title  had  been  borne  by  Christopher  \  lUiers, 
brother  of  the  dhke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  son  Charles. 
Anglesey  (IIknrv  Willia.h  Paget),  Marquis  of,  a 
British  Kcncral  and  statesman,  born  May  17,  17B8,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  carl  of  Uxbridge.  He  entered  the 
armv  gained  distinction  as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  be- 
came'a  major-general  in  1S08.  Ho  inherited  the  title  of 
carl  of  Uxbridge  on  the  death  of  his  lather  in  IMJ,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
ISlo,  he  commanded  the  British  cavalry,  and  lost  a  leg. 
Soon  after  this  event  he  received  the  title  of  marquis  of 
Anglesey.  In  1828  ho  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  ol 
Irefand,"but  having  become  an  advocate  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, he  was  removed  by  Wellington  in  1829.  He  held 
the  same  office  from  1831-:!3,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  field-marshal  in  18-16.      Died  April  29,  1854. 

Anglesey,  Marquesses  of  (1815,  in  the  United  King- 
dom), carls  of  Uxbridge  (1784,  in  Great  Britain).  Barons 
Pa»ct(1550,  in  England)  and  baronets  (17."0,  in  Ireland). — 
Hi-rNRV  William  George  Paget,  the  third  earl,  was  born 
Dec  9,  1821.  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1809.  He  was  a 
•  member  of  Parliament  for  South  Staffordshire  from  1854 
to  1857. 

Ang'lesite,  a  sulphate  of  lead  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  galena,  was  so  named  because  first  observed  in 
Ani'lesey.  It  occurs  in  rhombic  prisms  with  dihedral  ter- 
minations, and  of  a  white,  gray,  or  yellowish  color. 

Ang'lican  Church,  a  name  of  the  Established  Church 
of  En-'land,  sometimes  called  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church. 
The  creed  of  this  Church  is  legally  defined  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  first  adopted  in  1562.  The  term  is  also  some- 
times used  as  a  collective  name  for  all  the  religious  denom- 
inations comprised  under  the  name  of  Episcopalians.  (See 
E.NGLAN-n,  CuiRcii  OF,  by  Rev.  B.  R.  Betts,  A.  M.) 

Ang'ling  [from  the  Lat.  an'ffiihts,  a  "  corner  "  or  '■  angle," 
a  "  hook  '■],  catehiug  fish  by  means  of  a  hook  attached  to 
a  line  and  rod,  the  hook  being  furnished  with  bait,  which 
is  either  some  object  upon  which  the  fishes  naturally  prey, 
or  is  a  counterfeit  of  such  an  object.    The  practice  has  pre- 
Tailcd  through  all  ages  and  in  almost  all  countries.     In 
1496,   Wynkin   de  Worde    "  emprented  at   Westmestre    a 
'Treatise  of  Fysshinge  with  an  Angle,'  by  Dame  Juliana 
Berncrs."     Izaak  Walton  in   1653  gave  to  the  world  his 
"Complete  Angler," afterwards  enriched  with  additions  by 
his  friend  Charles  Cotton,  highly  esteemed  for  correctness 
of  details  and  happy  humor.     In  angling  the  first  consid- 
eration is  what  is  termed  '•  fishing-tackle,"  which  consists  of 
the  rod,  line,  and  hook,  with  the  requisite  baits,  worms,  flies, 
etc      The  line  should  be  strong,  smooth,  or  even,  flexible, 
ami  of  a  material  not  easily  injured  by  wet.    To  the  rod  is 
attached  a  reel,  on  which  a  part  of  the  line  is  wound  when 
it  is  too  long  for  the  occasion,  but  especially  when,  having 
cau'^ht  a  strong  fish,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  it  in  gradually 
and°  cautiously,  lest  the  line  should  be  broken.    The  reel 
should  be  made  so  as  to  wind  or  unwind  freely.     The  baits 
may  consist  of  various  kinds  of  worms  or  flies,  little  fishes, 
smill  pieces  of  fish,  meat,  etc.  Artificial  lures  arc  much  used, 
particularly  for  catching  the  trout  and  salmon.     They  are 
variously  made;  usually  the  feathers  of  some  bird  (as  the 
cock  or  pheasant)  are  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  insects  on 
which  the  fish  are  wont  to  feed.     (See  G.  C.  Scott,  ■'  Fish- 
ing in  American  Waters  ;"  11.  W.  Herbert,  "  Fish  and  Fish- 
ing in  the  U.  S.,"  1850 ;  Hallock,  "  The  Fishing  Tourist,' 
1873;  Roosevelt,  "  Superior  Fishing,"  1865.) 

Anglo-Cath'olics,  a  party  of  High  Church  Anglicans, 
often  called  Puseyites,  from  one  of  their  leaders.  Dr. 
Pusey,  otherwise  known  as  Tractarians,  from  the  series 
of  ninety  tracts  issued  by  them  between  1833  and  1841. 
They  emphasize  these  four  "  Catholic  principles :  apostolic 
succession,  baptismal  regeneration,  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  authority  of  tradition. 

Angloma'nia  [from  the  Lat.  An'ghix.  "  English,"  and 
the  Gr.  ^aWa.  "madness"  or  "  infatuation"],  a  term  ap- 
plied among  the  French  and  Germans  to  an  indiscriminate 
admiration  of  English  institutions  and  national  peculiari- 
ties, or  a  propensity  to  imitate  English  customs  and  con- 
ventionalities. An  Anglomania  prevailed  in  France  just 
before  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  opposite  state  of  feel- 
ing is  called  Amilophohia. 

An'glo-Sax'on,  a  name  given  to  the  people  and  lan- 
euage  which  resulted  from  the  consolidation  of  the  difi'er- 
Int  Low  German  tribes  which  in  the  fifth  century  overran 
Southern  Britain.  The  name  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
blending  of  two  distinct  races,  the  Angles  (which  see) 


and  the  Saxons;  but  according  to  Latham  ("Ethnology 
of  the  British  Islands  "),  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  on  the  ground  of  the 
difference  in  name.     "  If,"  says  he,  "  the  Saxons  of  Anglo- 
Saxon   England  were  other  than  Angles  under  a  difl'erent 
name,  they  were  North  Frisians."    According  to  the  "  Sa.x- 
on  Chronicle,"  which  is,  with  reference  to  these  events,  a 
mere  paraphrase  of  Bede's  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Brit- 
ain "—the  latter  work  being  written  about  150  years  after 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  invasions,  which  the  "  Chronicle"  re- 
cords as  if  it  were  contemporaneous  with  them — there  were 
seven  distinct  Teutonic  "invasions"  of  Britain,  beginning 
A.  D.  449.  and  including  parties  of  Jutes,  Frisians,  Saxons, 
and  Angles.     That  Jutes,  in   the  sense  of    people  from 
Northern  Denmark  or  people  of  Scandinavian  slock,  wer6 
the  first  of  the  Gothic  invaders  to  land  in  Southern  Brit- 
ain, is  highly  improbable;  and  the  topographical  nomen- 
clature of  Kent,  where  Hengist  and  Ilorsa,  with  their  par- 
ty of  Jutes,  arc  said  to  have  settled,  bears  no  traces  of 
Danish  influence.     By  "  Jutes  "  we  are  probably  to  under- 
stand, genericallv,  "Goths."     Indeed,  in  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation  of  the  passage  in  Bcde  which  the  "  Chron- 
icle" manifestlv   follows,   the   Latin   J<itl»  is  rendered  by 
Geatum  (Goths"),  a  term  which  is  elsewhere  applied  to  Al- 
fred himself.     The  "  Chronicle  "  itself,  by  the  way,  expli- 
citly asserts  (Bohn's  ed.,  p.  341)  that  787  was  the  first  year 
when  ships  of  Danish  men  sought  the  land  of  the  English 
nation  ;  one  manuscript  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  says  that  Hen- 
gist  landed  with  a  party  of  Angles  ;  while  tradition  calls 
him  a  Frisian,  which  he  probably  was. 

The  Saxon  settlement  of  Britain  was  probably  partici- 
pated in  by  all  the  Low  German  tribes  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Schlei,  although,  on  the  ground  of  linguistic  affin- 
ity, the  Frisians  would  seem  to  have  been  most  prominent. 
(See  Latham's  "Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands;"^ 
Marsh's  "Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language; 
Nicholas's  "Pedigree  of  the  British  People;"  "Proceed- 
ings of  the  London  Philological  Society,"  vol.  v.)  As  soon 
as  the  Saxons  had  subjugated  the  Keltic  inhabitants  of 
Britain  (who  resolutely  opposed  the  invaders,  and  many  of 
whom  were  driven  before  them  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Wales,  and  across  the  sea  into  Ariuorica.  though  most 
of  them  were,  doubtless,  amalgamated  with  the  invading 
race),  they  began  to  contend  with  each  other.  The  vari- 
ous kingdoms  forming  the  famous  "Heptarchy"  (or,  to 
speak  more  correetlv,  the  "  Octarchy  "«  )  were  at  length, 
in  827,  reduced  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wcssex,  into  a  single 
monarchy,  which  attained  its  highest  point  of  power  and 
glory  under  Egbert's  grandson,  Alfred  the  Great  (8i  1-901). 
The  Saxon  power  was  completely  overthrown  by  W  illiam 
the  Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066.  (For  a 
full  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  their  history,  their  laws, 
customs,  etc..  see  Sharo-n-  Tckxer,  "  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;"  J.  M.  Kemble,  "  The  Saxons  in  England  ;  also, 
Lappenberg's  •■  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  King-s  and 
Freeman's  "Old  English  History.")  J.  H.  Gilmore. 

Anglo-Saxon  Language  and  Literature.  The 
pa-an  c.mquerors  of  England  described  in  the  article 
AN^GLO-SAxis  spoke  many  dialects,  but  all  of  them  were 
Low  German.  Missionaries  were  sent  from  Rome  (A.  D. 
597)  to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The  Roman  alpha- 
betic writing  was  thus  introduced,  and  a  single  tonguo 
gradu.allv  came  into  use  as  a  literary  language  tlirough  he 
whole  nation.  It  was  at  its  best  in  the  reign  of  Allrcd  he 
Great  (4  D  871-901).  It  continued  to  be  written  till  the 
colloquial  dialects,  through  the  influence  of  the  Normans, 
had  changed  so  much  as  to  make  it  unintelligible  to  he 
people ;  then  there  grew  out  of  these  dialects  of  ming  ed 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  a  new  literary  language  the 
English.  The  old  language  was  long  called  Anglisc.  Lng- 
lisc  (English),  and  some  scholars  insist  that  it  should  s^til 
be  called  so.  and  that  it  is  nothing  but  Early  English.  But 
it  differs  more  from  English  than  Latin  does  from  Italian 
and  it  needs  a  separate  name,  and  has  come  to  be  called 
An.'lo-Saxon.  It  belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family— 
has^imilar  roots  and  grammatical  structure  with  t.erman, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit.  It  was  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated of  the  Germanic  languages  of  its  time;  it  attained 
the  capacity  of  translating  the  Latin  classics  with  accuracy 
and  ease;  and  it  has  original  literature  worthy  of  study. 
Its  chief  interest,  however,  is  as  the  mother-tongue  of  the 
Eno-lish.  It  has  given  us  the  names  of  the  objects,  rela- 
tions, and  affections  which  we  speak  of  most,  the  words  laden 
with  the  dearest  associations,  the  idioms  on  which  the  beauty 
of  our  poetry  and  the  power  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  humor 
depend:  From  it  almost  all  our  grammatical  iorms  are 
derived  The  following  sketch  of  its  grammar  has  been 
made  full  enough  to  explain  our  English  grammar. 


*  See  on  this  particular  subject,  Sharon  Turner's  "History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,"  vol.  i.,  book  u.,  chap.  4. 
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Phonology. — The  alphabet  has  twenty-four  letters. 


Old  Forms 

7C 

a 

je 

86 

B 

b 

E 

0 

D 

b 

B 

S 

e 

e 

F 

F 

E 

7, 

'Bhh 

I 

1 
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CO 

m 
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0 

o 

p 

P 

R 

V- 

8 

r 

T 

c 

FPV 

V 

u 

y 

p 

X 

X 

Y 

• 

y 

Romau. 
A      a 

^       CD 

B      b 
C      c 
D      d 
DH  dh 
E      e 


F 

f 

G 

g 

H 

h 

I 

i 

L 

1 

M 

m 

N 

n 

0 

0 

P 

P 

R 

r 

S 

s 

T 

t 

Til 

th 

U 

u 

fVV 

vv 

l(W)(w) 

X 

.X 

Y 

y 

Names. 

bi 
ki 

edh 

ef 
gi 
bd 
ee 
^1 

o 
pd 

thorn 


ex 
ypsilon 


The  vowels  sounded  nearly  as  in  German  :  a  as  in/ar  ; 
6l  as  in  /«///  «■  as  a  in  glad;  a-  as  a  in  dare;  e  as  in 
/e/;  e  as  ia  thc^  ;  i  as  in  dim  ;  i  as  cc  in  (/ee»i  ;  o  as  in 
opine;  ^»  as  in  huh}  ;  n  as  in  full  ;  li.  as  oo  in  fool;  y 
nearly  like  h  in  muniv^  or  the  French  n  ;  y  the  same  sound 
prolonged.  There  were  many  dialectical  variations  of  the 
vowels,  and  there  arc  also  certain  regular  variations  which 
are  carefully  represented  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  writing. 
Words  originally  spelt  with  «  sometimes  appear  with  a; 
sometimes  with  en,  sometimes  with  e,  sometimes  with  o, 
showing  that  the  sound  of  a  was  as  seldom  pure,  and  as 
variously  flattened  and  broken,  as  it  is  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States  of  America.  When  a  or  i  wuuld  come 
before  I,  r,  or  A,  the  broken  sound  produced  by  those  let- 
ters, such  as  we  make  in  hear,  tecr,  is  written  as  ea  and  eo. 
So  after  c  and  y  the  breaking  heard  in  our  Southern  States 
in  cear  for  car,  (jearden  for  ijardeUy  is  carefully  represented 
by  the  same  ea,  eo.  Before  m  or  »,  o  often  appears  for  a  ; 
as  mon  for  man. 

A  vowel  is  also  modified  by  the  vowel  of  the  following 
syllable,  the  German  umlaut :  a  followed  by  i  changes  to  e  : 
man,  man,  meni,  men  ;  6  to  e  :  gfis,  rfoone,  gesi,  yeene  ;  &  to 
y;  mds,  tnoufie,  m\^si,  mice;  and  the  like. 

Many  of  the  niceties  of  pronunciation  were  neglected  in 
the  Norman  spelling,  but  they  were  long  kept  up  in  the 
folk-speech.  The  changes  of  the  old  to  the  present  sounds 
of  these  vowels  have  been  made  in  modern  times,  mostly 
during  the  Elizabethan  age  and  since.  These  changes 
have  an  important  peculiarity.  All  through  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  beginning  with  Sanskrit  and  coming 
down  through  (ireek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
like,  there  is  a  regular  gradual  weakening  of  the  vowels: 
a  weakens  to  o,  e,  i;  u  to  o,  e;  i  to  e.  But  in  English 
there  is  a  vigorous  strengthening  of  accented  vowels.  The 
weakest  vowels,  u  and  i,  change  to  strong  diphthongs: 
mOs  becomes  mounc,  hQs,  hmme,  and  the  like;  Hf  becomes 
life,  which  is  pronounced  Idife,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  a,  though 
it  becomes  oftenest  the  mixed  sound  of  a  in  fate,  yet  in 
words  from  Anglo-Saxon  d  is  aw  or  6:  J^as  becomes  thone ; 
ham,  home;  brtid,  broad  (brawd);  and  the  like.  Unac- 
cented vowels  weaken  or  disappear.  This  gravitation  of 
our  words  to  accentual  centres  indicates  a  special  vigor  of 
utterance  accomjinnying  the  new  manly  vigor  of  the  Eng- 
lish race.  Similar  changes  are  fountl  in  modern  (lorman, 
French,  and  most  vigorous  modern  tongues,  but  only  in 
particular  words,  or  within  very  narrow  limits,  compared 
with  the  English. 

The  consonants  were  pronounced  in  general  as  in  Eng- 
lish, but  c  was  always  pronounced  as  k  ;  ;/  like  (terman  7, 
as  in  ffive,  or  nearly  enough  to  alliterate  with  it — never  as 
in  George;  i  consonant  like.*/;  p  like  w;  qu  was  repre- 
sented by  cpj  wh  by  hp,  in  which  a  strong  h  was  heard  bo- 


SlNGULAR. 

Nominative, 
Genitive, 
Dative, 
Accusative, 


Nominative,    fiscas. 
Genitive,  fisca. 

Dative,  fiscum, 

Accusative,       fiscas, 
Instrumental,  tiscum, 


fore  the  ir,  as  a  weak  one  now  is  in  New  England;  the  two 
sounds  of  th,  as  in  thin  and  thine,  had  two  characters.  )> 
thin,  and  '5  thine,  which,  however,  are  not  found  in  any 
manuscript  uniformly  so  used.  ///,  as  in  hliford.  lord ;  hr, 
as  in  hrador,  rather;  yl,  as  in  platung, /oa^/z/m/ .-  yi,  as  iii 
pritan,  write;  en  as  in  cniht,  knighf,  ha*!  the  first  letter 
distinctly  sounded,  as  the  two  last  had  in  *tho  Elizabethan 
age.  The  weakening  of  c,  hc,  and  */,  and  of  the  combina- 
tions here  mentioned,  mostly  occurred  at  the  first  mixture 
of  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon,  several  of  the  sounds  being 
unpronounceable  to  the  Normans. 

Inflection.— The  Anglo-Saxon  has  three  gcndens,  three 
numbers,  and  five  eases.  The  dual  number  and  the  instru- 
mental ease  are  rare,  except  in  the  pronouns. 

The  Noun. — There  are  four  declensions  distinguished  by 
the  endings  of  the  genitive  singular — es,  e,  a,  and  an.  The 
three  first  are  from  the  old  vowel  declensions,  and  are  called 
strong;  the  fourth  is  from  the  N-declension,  and  is  called 
weak.  Most  nouns  of  the  masculine  or  the  neuter  gender 
belong  to  the  first  or  fourth  declension,  and  are  thus  de- 
clined : 

First  Declension. 
Anglo-Saxmi.    English.  Latin.       German, 

fisc,  fish,  Bol,  Sohn. 

fisces,        Jiah's,  of  a  Jlnh^    solis,      Sohnes. 
fisce,  to  or  fur  a  Jiah,    soli,        Sohne. 

fisc,  ffih,  solem,    Sohn. 

Instrumental,  fise^,  or  5^,  by  or  with  afnh,  sole  (ablative). 
Plural. 

fnheH,  soles,      Siihne. 

ofjifihen,  solum,    Siihne. 

to  or  for  Jiahes,    solibus.  Siibncn. 
fahcH,  soli's,     Siihne. 

by  OT  with  Ji»he8,  ^oWhwd  (ablative). 

Fourth  Declension. 

Gei-mnn. 
Knabe. 
Knaben. 
Knaben. 
Knaben, 

Knaben. 
Knaben. 
Knaben. 
Knaben. 

From  the  first  declension  the  English  endings  of  the 
possessive  ease  and  of  the  plural  numlicr  are  derived.  In 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  German,  most  secondary  formations 
and  new  words  were  declined  according  to  the  N-declen- 
sion, and  that  seemed  likely  t(j  be  the  leading  one;  but 
the  Normans  formed  their  plural  in  -«,  and  in  Eugli.«h  the 
Norman  -a  joined  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  -s  to  kill  it,  and 
oxen,  with  the  irregular  ehildren,  brethren,  is  almost  its 
only  memorial  in  current  speech. 

The  possessive  -en  is  a  distinct  syllable,  and  is  so  in  Eng- 
lish as  late  as  Shakspeare.  Many  ])ersons  imagined  it  to 
be  a  contraction  of  hia,  and  we  often  find  hin  written  in  its 
place  in  Early  English  and  Semi-Saxon  :  Anak  his  children 
for  Anak'n  children  ;  and  Bacon,  carrying  out  the  mistake, 
has  Pallas  her  glass  for  Pallas's  glans. 

The  plural  -us  is  also  a  separate  syllable,  and  the  Eng- 
lish -ea  remains  so  in  words  ending  with  a  hissing  sound: 
glass,  glasses  ;  ehnrch,  ehunhcH  ;  box,  boxes  ;  in  other 
words  it  is  now  contracted:  king,  kings. 

Words  from  Anglo-Saxon  ending  in  /  change  it  to  r; 
tcolf,  loohes ;  while  those  from  French  mostly  retain  f: 
chief,  chiefs  ;  gnlf,  gnlfs. 

Some  words  in  Anglo-Saxon  from  stems  in  -i  have  um- 
laut, as  described  under  Phonology,  in  the  dative  singular 
and  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural.  Thus,  man, 
maa,  is  declined:  Nom.  man  ;  Gen.  mannes;  Dat.  men(i); 
Ace.  man;  Plural  Nom.  men(i)  ;  Gen.  mann^;  Dat.  man- 
num  ;  Aec.  men(i).  The  i  is  drojipcd,  and  hence  our  plural 
men;  so  fot,^f>^  plu.  fet(i), /*(.■(  ;  gos,  <yoo«f,  ])!u.  gi's(i), 
geese;  to(\  tooth,  te"5(i),  teeth;  mfls,  moune,  \t\\\.  \n$»{\), 
mice;  brft'cScr,  brother,  br^'Ser,  whence  brethren,  with  the  -en 
of  the  fourth  deelension  irregularly  added. 

Neuters  generally  have  no  plural  sign  ;  see.lp,  sheep,  for 
example,  is  the  same  in  the  singular  and  plural.  Ilcnco 
several  English  words  from  such  neuters  remain  without 
any  plural  sign  :  sheep,  deer,  swine  ;  and  some  are  used 
with  or  without  one;  as  folk,  hair,  head,  hundred,  pound, 
sail,  score,  year,  yoke. 

A  few  neuters  end  in  -i-ti ;  cild,  child,  plu.  eildru,  whence 
first  childrr,  and  then,  with  a  second  plural  ending  from 
the  fourth  declension,  childer-en,  children. 

Gender  has  two  aspects:  (I.)  It  represents  a  tendency 
to  use  ditferent  sounds  for  relations  to  males  from  those  to 
females ;  long  vowels  and  liquids  are  oftenest  useil  for  te- 
males.     (2.)  A  tendency  to  couple  words  agreeing  in  their 


Singular. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

English. 

Nominative, 

oxa, 

ox. 

Genitive, 

oxan, 

of  an  ox 

Dative, 

oxan, 

to  an  ox, 

Accusative, 

oxan, 

ox, 

Plural. 

Nominative, 

oxan, 

oxen, 

Genitive, 

oxena. 

of  oxen, 

Dative, 

oxumji 

to  oxen. 

Accusative, 

oxan. 

oxen. 
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endings.     Frora  the  first  point  of  view  there  can  be  but 

three  genders ;  some  languages  have  two,  some  one,  some 
none.  From  the  second  jmint  of  view  there  may  be  as 
many  genders  as  there  are  sets  of  endings.  Some  languages 
have  none ;  some  (c.  <;.,  Congo  and  Catfer)  have  many. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  the  endings  control  the  gender;  pif- 
man.  imnmn,  is  masculine,  because  it  ends  in  inan ;  pif, 
ict'/>',  is  neuter,  as  in  Clerman. 

Many  stems  have  pairs  of  endings — one  masculine,  the 
other  feminine.  Remains  of  these  in  English  are  sang-erc, 
mase.,  xiufjcr,  sang-estre.  fern.,  mjutfstey  ;  biec-ere,  m.,  baker, 
bffiC-cstre,  f.  {whence  the  old  bakster),  a  female  baker; 
pebb-ere,  m.,  tvfjaver,  pcbb-cstre,  f.,  whence  webstcr,  a  fe- 
male weaver.  Such  jiairs  are  also:  fox,  m.,/o.r,  fixen,  f.. 
vixen  :  hiaford.  m.,  /on/,  from  hlaf,  /o«/,  and  pcard,  keeper. 
hlaf(or)dige,  f.,  I(fd}f  :  gans,  gos,  f/oose,  gandra,  m..  f/ander. 

Many  comjiounds  are  formed  whose  first  part  marks  sex, 
and  last  part  gender,  pa'pned-,  w^'aponed,  carl-,  man-,  arc 
common  for  mules;  pit'-,  'ci/f,  mivgdcn-,  maidru,  cpen-, 
giieen  or  (jneau,  for  females:  pa»pned-man, m. ;  carl-cat,  not 
now  CImrhn~f  hnt  Tom-vnt ;  miin-uild,  n.,  mun-chi(d ;  ptf- 
man,  m.,  jvoman  ;  mi6den-cild,  n.,  girl;  epen-fugol,  m., 
quean-bird  ;  so  also  the  expressions  spere-hcalf,  f.,  s/^tar- 
hcdf,  on  the  male  side  ;  spindel-healf,  f.,  apindlc-half,  on 
the  female  side. 

Man  in  his  various  relations  and  the  common  domestic 
animals  have  pairs  of  words  from  different  roots  in  use 
through  many  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  The 
English  come  mostly  from  Anglo-Saxon:  fivder,  mudor, 
father,  mother  ,•  sunn,  dnhtar,  mm,  daughter  ;  oxa,  cfl,  ojc, 
cow;  for  nheep^  ram,  m,,  eopu,  f . ;  for  dot/«,  hund,  hound, 
bicce,  f. :  for  pou/tn/,  coc,  ra.,  hen,  f. ;  for  bees,  dr3,n,  drone, 
m.,  beo,  f. ;  and  the  like. 

The  gender  adopted  for  objects  without  life,  when  per- 
soniticd  in  English,  often  differs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gender:  sunne.  «»»,  is  feminine;  mOna,  moon,  is  mascu- 
line; seip.  "////),  is  neuter.  The  (Jerman  generally  agrees 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  English  literature  has  rather  taken 
these  genders  from  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Adjfxtivk. — The  Anglo-Saxon  ailjective,  like  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  others,  is  declined  ;  and,  like  the  Ger- 
man, has  two  sets  of  endings  for  each  gender.  The  common 
forms  are  called  the  strong,  or  indefinite,  or  pronominal 
declension,  and  are  like  tliose  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun. When  an  adjective  is  prPeeded  by  a  definite  article, 
demonstrative,  or  like  word,  or  is  in  the  vocative  case,  it  is 
declined  like  a  weak  noun  (see  oxa,  above),  and  this  is 
called  the  weak  or  definite  declension.  Thus  blind,  blind. 
is  eonmionly  declined  in  the  masculine  thus :  Norn,  blind  ; 
Gen.  bliniles ;  Dat.  blindum ;  Ace.  bUndne ;  Instrumental, 
blinde  :  Plural  Nom.  blinde ;  Gen.  blindr^  ;  Dat.  blindum; 
Ace.  blinde:  Instr.  blindum;  but  "the  blind  man"  would 
be  thus  declined:  Nom.  se  blinda  man  ;  Gen.  t>a>s  blindan 
mannes ;  Dat.  \>nm  blindan  men  ;  Ace.  hone  blindan  man ; 
Vocative,  blindan  man  ;  Instrumental.  \>^  blindan  men,  etc. 
English  adjectives,  especially  monosyllables,  sometimes  in 
Chaucer  have  an  -e  added,  a  relic  of  the  definite  declen- 
sion or  the  plural  number;  but  they  are  now  undecUned. 

Compttrinim. — Adjectives  are  generally  compared  by 
adding  -ir,  -er,  -6r  for  the  comparative,  -int,  -est.  nut  for  the 
superlative.  The  i'  of  the  endings  works  umlaut  like 'that 
of  man,  men  described  in  the  declension  of  nouns  :  Strang, 
Strom/,  compar.  streng{i)ra,  superl.  strengest :  aid,  o/t/,  eom- 
par.  eld(i)ra,  superl.  eldest,  whence  the  English  elder,  eldent. 

Some  words  form  their  superlative  in  -ma:  for -ma.,  Jirst. 
Some  of  these  form  a  double  superlative,  fyr-m-est,  from 
forma;  aefte-m-est,  which  the  English  has  converted  into 
aftermost,  as  though  compounded  with  most.  In  the  same 
manner  are  to  be  explained  hindmost,  nttermost,  sonthmost, 
and  the  like. 

The  irregular  comparison  of  good,  bad,  much,  little,  is 
already  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  comparison  by  more  and 
most  is  not  used. 

Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  are  thus  declined: 

FiitsT  Pkrson. 

SmGUl,AR.    Anglo-Saxon.  German. 
Nominative,  ic,  [ich],  /. 

Genitive,         min,  [meiner  or  mein],  witnc,  or  of  me. 

Dative,  m^,  [mir],  me,  or  to  me. 

Accusative,     mec,  mf*,     [mich],  me. 

Dual. 
Nominative,  pit.  we  tiro. 

Genitive,         uncer,  *{/  "«  two. 

unc,  to  us  two. 

uncit,  unc,  us  two. 


Dative, 
Accusative, 
Plural. 
Nominative, 
Genitive, 
Dative. 
Accusative, 


pi",  [wir],  ire. 

fiscr,  ure,  [unser],  our,  or  of  U9, 

fls,  [uns],  UH,  or  to  us. 

flsic,  fls,  [uns],  «». 


nqlo-Saxon 

German. 

bn. 

[du],  thou. 

^in. 

[deiner  or  dcin],  thine,  or  of  thee 

K. 

dir],  thee,  or  to  thee. 

Jjec,  J>e, 

dich],  thee. 

git. 

ye  two. 

ineer, 

ut  i/uu  two. 

mc. 

to  }/rin  two. 

ineit,  inc. 

you  two. 

Second  Person. 

Singular.    Anqlo-Sa 
Nominative. 
Genitive, 
Dative, 
Accusative, 

Dual. 
Nominative,  git. 
Genitive, 
Dative, 
Accusative, 
Plural. 

Nominative,  gJ^,  ['1'^],  ye. 

Genitive,         e6per,  [euer],  your,  or  of  you. 

Dative.  e&p,  [euch],  you,  or  to  you. 

Accusative,     eopic,  eop,  [euch],  you. 

The  dual  was  rare,  and  has  disappeared.  The  English 
pronouns  are  plainly  fn»m  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  worth 
notice  tb.at  g^,ye,  is  nominative,  eOp,  you.  always  objective 
in  the  English  Bible.  The  first  person  plural  is  used  for 
the  singular  by  authors,  preachers,  and  chiefs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  sometimes  ;  ye  and  yon  appear  first  as  pronouns  of 
reverence  for  thou  in  Old  English. 

Third  Person,  Singular. 
Mase  (dine. 
A  nglo-Saxon,  German. 

Nominative,   he,  [er],  he. 

Genitive,         his,  [seiner  or  sein],  his,  or  of  him. 

Dative,  him,  [ihm],  him,  or  to  him. 

Accusative,     hine,  [ibn],  him. 

Feminirie. 
Nominative,   heo  (or  hie),       [sie],  she. 
Genitive,  hire,  [ihrcr  or  ihr].  her,  or  of  her. 

Dative,  hire,  ['br],  her,  or  to  her. 

Accusative,     heo  {or  hie),       [sie],  her. 

Neuter. 
Nominative,  hit,  [es],  it. 

Genitive,         his,  [seiner  or  sein],  its,  or  of  it. 

Dative,  him,  [ihm],  it,  or  to  it. 

Accusative,     bit,  [es],  it. 

Plural  for  all  the  Genders. 
Nominative,   hi,  hie  (or  heo),  [sie],  they. 
Genitive,         heora  (hyra,  or  [ihrcr],  their,  or  of  them. 

hira). 
Dative,  him,  [ihnQii'\,  them,  or  to  them. 

Accusative,     hf,  hie  (or  heo),  [sic],  them. 

The  article  and  demonstrative  se  is  thus  declined : 
Singular. 
Masculine.  Fern  inine.  NeiUer. 

Nom.,         se,  seo,  J>8et,  the,  or  that. 

Gen.,  )?aes,  ^>f^re,  \>S2S,  of  the,  or  of  that. 

Dat.,  ham,  b^re,  \yam,  to  the.  or  to  that. 

Aec,  Jwne,  j>a,  ^let,  the,  or  that. 

Instr.,        \>^,  K*^.  K".  ffy  f^i*^'  or  that. 

Plural  of  all  the  Genders. 
hii,  the,  or  those.  liam,  to  the,  or  to  those. 

]>^T^,  of  the,  or  of  those.        )>\i,  the,  or  those. 
pis,  ''This," 
Singular. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

M^s 

beos. 

J)is.  this. 

Gen., 

(bisses). 

bisse, 

bises  (or  h'?=pes),  of  thift. 

Dat., 

(J)issum) 

bisse. 

J>isum  (or  bissum),  to  thitt. 

Aoc, 

bisne. 

|>as, 

J>is,  this. 

Instr. 

K^s- 

\*^S,  by  this,  thus. 

Plural  for  all  Three  Genders. 
Nom.,  K>s,  these.  Diit.,  Hsum,  to   these. 

Gen.,   J>i88era   (or  J)iss^),  of  these.       Ace,  J>as,  these. 

IXTERBOGATIVE. 

Mit.fcultne.    Femiitine  is  wmiling.  Neuter. 

.Sinijular    (Plural  wanting).  Singular. 

Nom.,'hpa,  ichu.  h|wt,  irhat. 

Gen.,    lipa-s,  whose,  hyu-f.  nf  \rhnt. 

Dat.,    hj'ani,  In  trhnm,  hj'am,  to  irhat. 

Ace,    hj'one  (or  hwa'ne),  tchom,       hy.ct,  irhat. 

Instr.,  hy^.  ^'f'  h  "-hat,  ichi/. 

In  the  third  personal  pronoun  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
feminine  heu  has  given  place  in  English  to  she,  from  scO, 
the  demonstrative,  and  the  plural  throughout  to  the;/,  their, 
them,  from  the  same  demonstrative.  This  personal  pro- 
noun is  a  we.ik  demonstrative.  Hit,  it,  has  lost  its  h  ;  the 
neuter  genitive  his  has  given  way  to  i(»,  a  late  English 
growth,  not  in  the  first  edition  of  our  Bible,  and  .'seldom 
used  by  scholars  even  as  late  as  Milton.  The  English  ob- 
jectives come  from  the  old  datives,  and  him,  them,  etc.  aro 
still  datives  in  some  idioms  :  /  yave  him  the  book;  I  taught 
them  grammarj  and  the  like. 
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The  origin  of  English  that,  tin's,  them,  theif,  these,  those 
(J>^s),  whoy  tchat,  whom,  is  obvious  ;  which,  hpylc,  Uerman 
tcelcher,  is  from  hpA,  who,  and  lie,  fiL-e,  and  means  of  tchat 
khid.  Hpfi.  and  hpict  are  iuterrogativos  in  Anglo-Saxon  ; 
wha?,  tchoMe,  and  wham,  whom,  appear  as  relatives  in  Senii- 
Saxon  ;  the  nominative  who  is  not  a  full  relative  till  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  what  does  not  now  admit  of  an 
antecedent. 

From  these  pronouns  are  derived  a  largo  number  of 
ADVERBS  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  have  come  into  English: 
where,  at  what  j)Iace ;  therey  at  that  place;  here  (from  he), 
at  this  place;  so  whither,  to  ir/iat  ])laee;  thither,  to  that 
place;  hither,  to  this  place;  and  whence,  from  trA«f  place ; 
thenee  :  hence;  when,  at  irhut  time;  then;  how,  whi/  (from 
hd,  hj'5^),  in  what  way;  thnx,  in  this  way. 

The  DEFINITE  AHTiCLE  the  is  a  weakened  form  of  the 
demonstrative  that,  like  French  ie  from  Latin  illc ;  it  is 
common  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  indefinite  article  au,  a,  is  a 
weakened  form  of  the  numeral  an,  otte,  like  French  mi 
from  Latin  tarns  ;  though  not  uncommon,  it  is  not  as  fre- 
quent as  in  English. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  used  as  reflexives.  Self  is 
sometimes  added,  and  then  the  pronoun  and  seff  are  both 
declined:  ic  selfa,  /  srff,  not  mt/  self ;  (Jen.  min  selfes,  of 
my  self,  etc.  The  English  himself,  it-self,  ihem-sclrcs,  her- 
self, preserve  the  old  construction. 

Numerals. — The  cardinals  are  like  the  English:  in, 
one;  tj'il,  tico  ,■  J)reo,  three;  .  .  .  endleofan,  eleven;  tpelf, 
twelve ;  |irco-t5'ne,  thirteen  ;  .  .  .  tj'cntig.  t wain-ten,  twentif  ; 
.  .  .  from  se',"enty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
great  hunilred, /((/<»*/  is  prefixed:  huml-seofun-tig,  «(rc?»^;/; 
.  .  .  hund-teon-tig,  or  hund  alone  for  hun<lreil  ;  hund- 
endleofan-tig,  one  hnndred  and  ten  :  hund-t pelf- tig,  one 
hundred  and  twenty;  then  hund  and  \>ni\\^y  one  hundred 
and  thirty, 

Theor<linaIs  are — fyrsta,_/frs(/  o'Ser,  other,  second ;  t>ridda, 
third.;  feoper'5a,  y'cj/r^/i ;  and  so  on  as  in  English,  except 
fift,  sixt,  twelft,  which  have  only  lately  changed  to  ffth, 
sixth,  seventh  ;  and  except  that  a  modern  -teenth  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  -teOoa  in  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  etc. 

Verbs. — The  conjugations  are  determined  by  the  past 
tenses,  the  old  perfects.  The  old  way  of  forming  the 
perfect  in  the  Indo-European  languages  was  by  repeat- 
ing the  root,  a  process  familiar  in  Greek  and  Latin  under 
the  name  of  reduplication;  tan,  to  extend,  has  its  perfect 
tan-tan;  these  two  syllables  tend  to  run  together,  either 
by  weathering  out  the  unaccented  one  or  by  contraction. 
In  Sanscrit  we  have  ta-tan,  in  Greek  te-ta{n)~ka,  Latin 
te-tin-iy  Gothic  than  and  then.  In  this  way  grew  up  live 
conjugations  in  Anglo-Saxon,  called  ancient  or  strong  con- 
jugations: 

\,  Root  vowel  a  unchanged  in  the  past  tense;  as,  gife, 
give;  geaf,  gave;  gifen,  ^u-cn  ;  bidde,  bid;  bajd,  hade; 
beden,  bidden. 

2.  Root  vowel  i  changed  to  d  in  the  past  tense;  as,  drife, 
drive;  dr5,f,  drove;  drifen,  driven:  rise,  rise;  ras,  rose; 
risen,  risen. 

.3.  Root  vowel  »  changed  to  ed  in  the  past  tense;  as, 
cleOfe,  cleave  ;  cleaf,  clove  ;  clofen,  cloven. 

4.  Root  vowel  a  changed  to  6  in  past  tense ;  as,  tace, 
take;  tOc,  took;  tacen,  taken, 

b.  Root  long  or  diphthong  contracting  with  reduplica- 
tion to  eC,  e  in  the  past  tense;  as,  feallen,/«/; y  fc61,/e//; 
iQa\\QH,  fallen. 

In  this  classification  the  variations  produced  on  the  root 
vowel  by  adjacent  vowels  and  consonants,  as  described 
above  under  Phonolot/y,  slvc  not  taken  into  account;  and 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  leave  few  verbs  exactly  alike  to 
serve  as  models  for  new  forms.  Hence  all  new  forms  took 
the  sixth  or  weak  coujugatii>n  : 

6.  Past  formed  by  suffixing  -de,  from  dide,  did;  lufe, 
love  ;  lufo-de,  loved  ;  lufod,  loved. 

English  verbs  which  change  their  vowel  in  the  past  tense 
come  from  Anglo-Saxon,  and  generally  from  verbs  of  the 
strong  conjugations;  but  there  are  a  few  from  weak  verbs 
which  had  umlaut  or  breaking  ;  thus  selle,  sell,  scalde,  sold, 
where  the  root  a  has  umlaut  to  e  in  sell,  as  in  man,  men, 
and  h;is  breaking  to  ea  before  Id;  so  s^ce,  seek;  s6hte, 
sought,  where  root  '*  has  umlaut  to  (■,  like  goose,  r/ecse,  and 
the  -de  is  changed  to  -te.  Similar  are  tell,  told  ;  bring 
from  hrengen,  brought  ;  think,  thought  ;  buy,  bought  ;  work, 
wrought.  The  vowels  are  ])retty  badly  mixed  up  in  Eng- 
lish irregular  verbs,  and  it  is  an  inviting  ticld  for  the  gram- 
marian to  clear  them  up  one  by  one. 

Some  of  our  auxiliaries  come  from  old  perfects  used  as 
presents,  on  which  new  past  tenses  are  funned  :  nnog.  may, 
meahte,  might ;  can,  cd'oo,  eou(l)d  ;  the  /  is  bad  spelling.  In 
analogy  with  would  from  will,  shvufd  frtmi  shall. 

Verbs  without  a  connecting  vowel  are  com,  am  ;  d5n,  do  ; 
gan,  go,  past  eode,  yode.  Stando,  stand,  .stod,  stood,  has  an  n 
inserted,  a  rcHe  of  an  old  Sanscrit  conjugation. 
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Indicative  Mood. 
Present  and  Future,  PaJit. 

ic  h^Te,  /  hear.  \c  h5'rde,  /  heard. 

>a  h5>rest,  thou  hearest.  t>a  hj^rdest,  thou  hrardest. 

he  \\$rc;%,  he  hearethy  he  h.'frde,  he  heard. 

pc  hj-raS,  we  hear.  p,^  hjrdon,  we  heard. 

ge  hj'ra'S,  ye  hear.  ge  hj-rdon,  ye  heard. 

hi  h^raS,  they  hear.  hi  h5Tdon,  they  heard. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

ic,  t>fl,  or  h^  h^^-re.  ic,  >ft,  or  he  h5'rde. 

pe,  ge,  or  hi  hj'ren.  pg,  gfi,  or  hi  hj^rden. 

Imperative.  Infinitive. 

^S^  ^^-  h^ran. 

hj^ra-i  gt;.  Gerund,  tO  hyrannc. 

Participles. 

Present,  h^rendo,  hearinrj.        Passive,  h5'red,  heard. 

The  -s  of  hears  is  a  softening  of  -%  used  already  in 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  northern  dialect.  The  same  -h  is  found 
in  the  plural.  In  the  :\Iidland  Counties  the  plural  -e'5 
changed  to  -n  to  conform  with  the  past  tense  ami  the  sub- 
junctive :  forms  like  those  loves,  thry  loves,  they  lonth  and 
they  lovvn,  are  found  as  late  as  Shakspeare  and  Spenser. 
There  are  said  to  be  168  jdurals  in  -«,  and  46  in  -th  in  the 
Shakspeare  folio  of  1623. 

The  subjunctive  is  used  for  our  potential  and  imperative, 
as  well  as  the  subjunctive.  Relics  of  these  uses  are  in 
English:  It  were  a  grievous  fault  =  lt  would  be  a  grievous 
fault;  lie  it  so  =  Lrt  it  he  so.  Rut  a  periphrastic  potential, 
with  the  auxiliaries  may,  can,  must,  miyht,  etc.,  is  used  in 
Anglo-Saxon  as  in  English.  The  infinitive  is  regularly 
without  t6,  hence  forms  with  auxiliaries  still  reject  it,  and 
familiar  idioms  in  which  the  infinitive  is  the  object  of  a 
verb,  and  to  is  nut  needed  to  express  purpose  or  the  like. 

There  was  a  verbal  noun  ending  in  -iug,  -unt],  which 
seems  to  have  been  confused  with  the  participle  in  -eude, 
and  given  form  to  our  present  particijde. 

The  ])articiple  (hj'red  or  gifen)  is  the  only  passive  form. 
AH  the  modes  and  tenses  of  the  passive  voice  arc  made  by 
joining  auxiliaries  with  it,  as  in  English,  German,  and  other 
like  languages. 

The  two  tenses  given  above  answer  for  all  times — one  for 
all  past  times,  the  other  for  present  and  future;  but  forms 
with  auxiliaries  are  also  used.  Ila'bbe.  hare,  for  the  ])cr- 
fect,  and  ha^fde,  had,  for  the  pluperfect,  are  in  full  use  :  he 
haifS  mon  geportne,  he  has  made  man,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  mon  is  the  object  of  ha?f  (S,  and  geportne  a  par- 
ticiple in  the  accusative  masculine,  agreeing  with  mon. 

Some  intransitives  form  these  tenses  by  the  verb  to  be: 
he  is  hi'^er  gefered,  he  is  (has)  eome  hither  ;  he  pais  agan, 
he  teas  (had)  gone.  These  forms,  which  are  like  the  tier- 
man,  are  common  in  Shakspeare,  Bunyan,  and  some  of  them 
still  in  conversation.  Have  with  an  intransitive  does  not 
bear  analysis,  but  we  do  not  want  two  tense  signs  for  the 
same  tense. 

For  the  future,  sceal,  shall,  and  pille,  will,  are  common, 
though  seldom  free  from  some  meaning  of  duty,  jnoinixe, 
determination,  such  as  indeed  goes  with  them  in  Engli^h. 
The  present  distinction  between  shall  and  will  in  the  dif- 
ferent persons  is  not  established  in  Anglo-Saxon;  will  is 
more  common  in  Northumbrian,  as  now  in  Scottish.  The 
future  perfect  is  not  discriminated. 

Other  ways  of  expressing  the  future  occur:  he  ga;"5 
r^dan,  he  is  going  to  read — French,  II  va  lire;  ic  tft 
drinceunc  hsebbe,  /  have  to  drink  =  I  shall  drink;  is  to 
syllenue,  is  to  he  betrayed  =  will  be  betrayed.. 

The  progressive  form  is  common,  with  also  a  slightly 
different  use  from  the  English:  is  feohtende,  is  Jighlin»j, 
continues  fighting  ;  beu'5  feohtende,  will  continue  jighting, 
etc.  The  ]>assivc  progressive  is  being  fought  does  mtl  occur; 
an  ambiguous  verbal  noun  in  -ing  answers  the  jiurpuse:  ho 
pa3s  on  huntinge,  he  was  a-hunting,  said  both  of  the  hunter 
and  the  game. 

Of  the  emphatic  form  in  do  only  rare  examples  are  found, 
perhaps  only  when  the  verb  is  repeated. 

Particles. — Most  English  prepositions  and  conjunctions 
are  from  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  forms  are  often  so  full  that 
we  can  easily  connect  them  with  corresponding  words  in 
other  languages,  and  trace  their  origin  and  prinniry  mean- 
ing. Most  of  those  which  look  most  primitive  arc  from 
pronouns. 

Syntax. — There  is  nothing  in  which  Anglo-Saxon  differs 
more  from  English  than  its  syntax,  which  is  that  of  a  highly 
inflected  language  like  Latin  or  Greek.  The  most  general 
laws  are  comumn  to  all  speech  ;  a  much  larger  number  arc 
common  to  all  Indo-European  tongues.  The  frequency 
with  which  diftereiit  combiiuitiims  are  used  by  each  makes 
the  great  difference  between  them.  /\p])arent  anomalies  of 
English  syntax  may  often  be  easily  understood  by  study  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon    from  which  they  {*praug:  "Me  thinks} 
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anw  him,"  seems  strange  :  but  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  tkinK-»  is 
found  to  be  a  (iiffercnt  verb  from  the  common  English 
tkiuk,  and  to  moan  seem,  and  govern  a  dative;  i(  seems  to 
m€=methinks.  '^  He  titutfht  me  t/rammnr^' — tiecan,  teach, 
governs  an  accusative  and  dative,  tauffht  to  me.  "/  o»ked 
him  a  qveitioit" — ac^iun.  ask,  governs  an  accusative  of  the 
person  asked.  " //e  irent  a-fiuntint/" — «  is  the  preposition 
on  in  Anglo-Saxon.  ''/  lorrd  him  the  more" — the  is  in 
Anglo-Saxon  the  instrumental  case  of  the  demonstrative 
{\*9t  ^)'  more  /'«;•  that,  or  bi/  that.  And  so  examples  might 
be  given  without  end.  \o  difficult  point  in  English  svutiix 
can  be  safely  discussed  by  one  who  does  not  know  its 
history. 

For  study  of  the  language  the  English  books  are — 
March's  "Comparative  flrammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon." 
New  York,  1870;  Hadlev's  "Brief  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language/*  in  Webster's  Dictionary.  1865;  Klipstein's 
"Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,"  New  York,  1853;  Rask's"  (t  ram- 
mar,"  translated  by  Thorpe,  London,  1865;  Bosworth's 
"Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary."  London,  18;J7;  Marsh's  "Eng- 
lish Language,  and  its  Early  Literature,"  New  York,  1862; 
Corson's  "  Hand-book  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English." 
New  Y'ork.  1S71  ;  Siiite's  "Manual."  New  York.  1867: 
March's  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon," 
New  York,  1870.  In  German:  Hevxe.  "  Kurtze  Laut- 
und  Flexionslehre,"  Paderborn,  1862;  Koch,  *'  Historisehe 
Grammatik  derEnglishcn  Sprache,"  Weimar.  18fi.S;  Maetz- 
ner,  "  Euglische  Grammatik."  Berlin.  1S65:  Ettmcller, 
"Lexicon  cum  Synopsi  Gram.,"  Qued.  A  Lips.,lS51  ;  Grein, 
"  Sprachschatz  der  Angelsaehs.  Dichter,"  Cas=el  and  <iott- 
ingen,  1864;  Grimm,  "Deutsche  Grammatik,"  Gottingcn, 
1840. 

A\glo-Saxox  Literature. — The  pagan  .\nglo-Saxons 
had  their  poets  and  orators,  and  after  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  there  was  an  unbroken  succession  of  good 
scholars  in  England.  Most  of  their  writings  are,  however, 
in  Latin. 

The /)ro«<?  writings  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  may  be 
classified  as  follows : 

1.  Theological. — The  Gospels  were  read  in  the  native 
tongue  as  part  of  the  church  service,  and  several  manu- 
scripts are  preserved.  Editions  have  been  printed  by  Par- 
ker. 1571.  Mart'hall.  1665.  Thorpe.  1842,  reprinted  in  Amer- 
ica by  Klipstein.  Bouterwck,  1857.  Surtees  Society,  1854-63, 
Bosworth,  1865.  iElfric's  translation  of  the  Heptateuch  was 
published  by  Thwaites.  1698.  We  have  also  versions  of  the 
Psalms.  There  are  many  Ifnmilies.  .(Elfric,  an  eminent 
scholar,  compiled  or  translated  a  series  of  eighty  of  them 
about  A.  D.  990,  which  were  edited  by  Thorpe  for  the 
^Ifric  Society.  1844—16.  Others  are  promised  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society. 

2.  Philosophical. — King  Alfred  translated  Boethius,  "Do 
Consolatione  Philosophiie."  It  is  freely  rendered,  with 
large  additions  and  omissions  by  the  royal  author.  Edi- 
tions are  by  Rawlinson,  1698,  Cardale,  1829.  and  Fox  in 
Bohn's  Library,  1864. 

3.  Historical. — The  most  illustrious  of  the  .^nglo-Saxon 
scholars.  Beda,  known  to  many  generations  as  "the  Ven- 
erable Bcdc."  wrote  in  Latin  an  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,"  translated  by  King  Alfred  into 
Anglo-Saxon,  abounding  in  picturesque  details  of  the  he- 
roic adventures  and  characters  of  his  time,  which  has  been 
often  reprinted,  and  its  best  scenes  repeatedly  rendered  into 
verse.  (See,  for  some  of  them,  Wordsworth's  **  Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets.")  The  Anglo-Saxon  translation  was  edited 
with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Abraham  Wheloc,  folio,  1644, 
and  by  Dr.  John  Smith,  1722. 

"  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  "  gives  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  Britain  from  the  earliest  times  to  Henry  II., 
A.  D.  1154.  Copies  were  kept  at  the  monasteries  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Alfred.  As  far  as  Beda'a  history  extends,  the 
Chronicle  has  been  drawn  from  it  or  a  common  source.  It 
is  in  general  a  meagre  affair.  There  are  many  editions: 
Thorpe's,  1861,  has  seven  parallel  texts,  a  translation  and 
indexes. 

The  general  "History  of  the  World,"  by  Orosius.  was 
translated  by  Alfred,  with  additions  of  some  value.  It  has 
often  been  printed.  Thorpe's  edition  in  Bohn's  Library 
has  a  translation  and  glossary,  1S57. 

Many  brief  biographies  are  found  in  Beda  and  the  Hom- 
ilies, and  some  separate  lives.  That  of  St,  Guthlac  (see 
Wright's  "Biographia  Literaria")  has  been  several  times 
printed;   Goodwin,  London,  1848. 

4.  Law. — A  considerable  body  of  laws  has  been  got  to- 
gether.    They  begin  with  those   of  .^thelbirht.  who  was  ; 
king  of  Kent  at  its  conversion.     Those  of  Alfred  have  an  j 
introduction  on  the  history  of  law,  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  ! 
their  relations  to  Christ  and  Christian  nations.     The  laws 
are  full  of  valuable  knowledge.     The  ecclesiastical  rules  re-  I 
i'ating  to  confession,  penance,  and  the  like  are  particularly 
suggestive.     The  best  editions  are  Thorpe's  and  that  of  | 


Schmid,  Leipsic,   1858.     The   latter  has  translations  into 
Latin  and  German,  and  valuable  notes  and  a  glossary. 

5.  Katttrtd  Science  and  Medicine. — Such  are  in  "  Popular 
Treatises  of  Science,"  Wright,  1S41,  and  Leeehdom's, 
Cockayne.  1864-66. 

6.  Grammar. — There  is  a  grammar  by  JElfric  in  Somner's 
Dictionary,  1659;  A  Colloquy  and  glossaries,  Wright.  1857. 

Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  is  very  different  in  metrical  struc- 
ture from  the  English.  It  is  like  the  Old  Icelandic,  the 
Old  Saxon,  and  the  Earliest  German.  It  is  marked  off  into 
verses  by  alliteration,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  initial 
sound  in  the  first  accented  syllables  of  wonls.  A  perfect 
verse  of  the  common  narrative  kind  has  three  alliterating 
syllables — two  in  the  first  section,  and  one  in  the  second; 
but  the  first  section  has  but  one  in  many  verses.  A  very 
artificial  rhythm  is  used.  Each  section  has  four  beats  or 
metrical  accents.  Every  root-syllable  has  its  beat,  and  so 
has  the  final  syllable  of  each  section,  and  almost  any  sylla- 
ble may  have  a  beat  if  the  poet  chooses. 

p^r' roes  ^ael'e^i  Alcah'tor';         Alyn'  spyn'sode', 

word'^pffer'on  iryn'sume',  Eod'e  ireaih''5eOp'  for'5', 

cp^n'  Hr6"5'gar'cs'         cyn'na'  gemyn'dig', 

^r^t'te  yold'-hrod'en'  (/um'an'  on  hcal'le/ 

and'  t>a/reo'Iic'  pif         /ul'  ge'seal'de', 

ffr'est  ^ast'-Den'a'         c"S'el'-pcar'dc', 

fcicd'  hin'e  Mi'5'ne'         a^t  |i^'r'e  teur'-J>eg'c'. 

There  was  /ordly  daughter;        there  the  /ute's  vibration, 
words  WL-re  7rinsome.         Fortli  yode  llealhtheow. 
^ueon  of  Hrothgar,        of  courtesies  luiudful, 
greeted  in  ,vold-array  tlie  (guests  in  the  hall, 

and  then  the  gladsome  wife  <7ave  the  heaker 

first  to  the  sovereign  /iege,        /ord  of  the  East-Danes, 
Mithe  she  bade  him  be        at  the  teer-drinkiug. 

Knowledge  of  the  popular  poetry  was  universal.  It  was 
disgraceful  not  to  be  able  to  chant  in  turn  at  the  feasts. 
Beda,  Aldhelm,  Alfred  learned  and  loved  the  old  ballads, 
and  made  verses.  Most  of  the  poetry  has  perished.  The 
early  Christians  condemned  whatever  was  mixed  with  the 
old  superstitions,  and  the  Normans  despised  or  neglected 
all  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  But  we  have  specimens  of  va- 
rious kinds  : 

1.  The  Ballad  Epic. — The  old  ballads  are  brought  to- 
gether, beautified,  exalted,  and  fused  into  a  long  poem. 
"  Beowulf  "  is  the  "  Iliad  "  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  ex- 
ploits celebrated  in  it  are  for  the  most  part  combats  with 
monsters  after  the  manner  of  Hercules,  but  it  has  the  usual 
epic  variety — the  wrath  of  the  monster,  the  rousing  of  the 
hero,  the  fitting  out  of  the  ship,  the  voyage,  the  banquet, 
the  wordy  war  of  rivals,  woman's  graceful  presence,  the 
arming  for  fight,  and  desperate  and  long-drawn  struggles. 
Only  one  manuscript  of  it  remains.  Little  notice  of  it  was 
taken  till  the  late  revival  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship;  but 
the  interest  in  it  has  risen  to  a  great  height,  :ind  many 
editions,  translations,  and  essays  of  elucidation  and  inter- 
pretation have  appeared  in  Germany,  England,  and  Den- 
mark. We  may  mention  Kcmblc,  1S33-37 ;  Ettmiiller,  1840  ; 
Thorpe.  1S55;  Grein,  two  editions,  1857-67  j  Gruntvig, 
1861  :   Heyne,  two  editions.  1863-68. 

There  are  a  few  fragments  to  be  classed  with  **  Beowulf." 
Such  are  the  "Traveller's  Song"  and  the  "  Fight  at  Finns- 
burg,"  both  which  are  given  with  "Beowulf"  in  many 
editions. 

2.  The  Bible  Epic  is  a  treatment  of  the  Bible  narrative 
similar  to  that  of  the  ballad  epic.  The  great  master  in  this 
sphere  is  Ca'dmon,  who  is  often  called  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Milton.  Beda,  who  lived  in  the  same  region. and  may  have 
seen  him.  tells  us  that  he  was  an  unlearned  man,  who  could 
not  sing  the  common  secular  ballads,  and  that  a  vision  ap- 
peared to  him  and  directed  him  to  sing  the  Creation,  and 
that  his  success  was  esteemed  inspiration.  He  had  many 
imitators,  and  whether  the  poems  which  remain  are  his  is 
not  known.  These  are  four  poems,  called,  by  Grein,  Gen- 
esis, Exodus,  Daniel,  Christ  and  Satan.  Similar  are  a 
fragment  of  Judith,  Cynewulf  s  "  Christ,"  "  The  Harrowing 
of  Hell."  and  some  fragments.  Of  all  these  we  have  a  crit- 
ical edition  and  translation  by  Grein,  and  of  Civduion  edi- 
tions by  Thorpe,  1832;  Bouterwck,  1849-54.  The  manu- 
script is  illuminated,  and  the  illuminations  were  copied  and 
published  in  1833. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  Xarratires. — These  are  versified  lives 
of  saints  and  chronicles.  We  have  Andreas  (1724  lines), 
Juliana  (731  lines),  Guthlac  (1353  lines),  Elene  (1321  lines). 

4.  Psalms  and  Hi/mns. — Translations  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Psalms,  and  a  few  Christian  hymns  and  prayers. 

5.  Secular  Li/rirs. — A  few  from  the  "  Chronicle,"  cele- 
brating the  kings  or  others. 

6.  Allcffories,  Gnomic  Verses,  and  Riddles. — "The  Phoe- 
nix" (677  lines),"The  Panther  "  (74  lines).  "The  Whale" 
(89  lines).  Gnomic  Verses  and  Kiddles:  '*  Dialogue  between 
Solomon  and  Saturn,"  in  Grein.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  339^07 — a 
favorite  style  with  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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7.  Didactic,  Ethical. — Alfre<i'8  "  Metres  of  Boethius"  are 
versitieations  of  parts  of  Boethius  referred  to  under  Prose 
Writings  above.  The  l)est  edition  is  Urein,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  295- 
3;jy.  Grein's  '' Bildiothek  der  Angelsachsischen  Poesie," 
Gottingen,  1857,  with  his  translations  and  complete  glos- 
sary, gives  the  apparatus  for  the  study  of  all  these  poems. 
His  "  Bibliothek  der  Augelsachsischen  Proea,"  now  in  pro- 
cess of  publication,  promises  to  render  an  equal  service  for 
Anglo-Saxon  prose. 

(Outlines  of  this  literature  are  to  be  found  in  Maroh's 
"Introiluction  to  Anglo-Saxon,"  New  York,  1870;  Mou- 
LEv's  "English  Writers,"  London,  1867;  Wricht's  "  Biog- 
ruphia  Brit.  Literaria,"  London,  1842;  Ettmuller's  "Sco- 
pus" and  "  Boceras,"  Qued.  and  Lips..  1850.) 

F.  A.  Maiich, 

An^o'la  (formerly  Don'go  or  Ambonde),  a  country 
in  the  S.  W.  jiart  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
is  bounilcd  on  the  N.  by  Congo,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Danda  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Coanza  River. 
It  is  included  between  lat.  8°  and  10°  S.  The  interior  is 
eaicl  to  lie  mountainous  or  hilly  ;  the  lainl  is  well  watered, 
and  produces  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  Angola  is 
rich  in  minerals,  among  which  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron.  Lions,  leopards,  elephants,  and  hippopotami  abound 
here.  Tlie  chief  articles  of  export  are  ivory,  gold,  wax, 
and  slaves.  This  country  is  subject  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
have  several  forts  jn  the  coast.  Nominally,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which,  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  had  a  bishop  in  the  capital;  but  their  Christian  belief 
is  still  largely  mixed  with  pagan  notions  and  practices. 
Pop.  of  the  colony,  about  (iOlMlOO.  Area,  25,500  square 
miles.     Cajiital,  San  Paulo  de  Loando  ;  pop.  about  12,500. 

Angola^  the  county-scat  of  Steuben  co.,  Ind.  It  has  a 
large  school  building,  a  machine-shop,  two  foundries,  a 
flouring-miH,  two  saw-mills,  two  planing-niills,  two  weekly 
papers,  ten  dry  goods  stores,  three  drug  stores,  two  bard- 
ware  stores,  and  two  printing-ofiiccs.     Pop.  1072. 

W,  C.  McGoNiGAL,  El).  **  Republican." 

Angola^  a  post-village  of  Evans  township,  Erie  co., 
N.  v.,  on  Big  Sister  Creek  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  21 
miles  S.  W.  of  Buffalo.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  memorable 
railroad  accident  Dec.  18,  18G7,  when  40  persons  were 
wounded  and  70  killed,  many  of  them  burned  alive.  Pop. 
600. 

Allisro'ra  (the  ancient  Ancy'ra;  in  Turk.,  Enrjoor'),  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  about  217  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  adapted  to 
pasturage,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goafs,  having 
long  silky  hair  which  is  manufactured  into  shawls  and  a 
stuff  called  mohair.  Large  quantities  of  this  hair  are  ex- 
ported, and  go.ats  of  this  breed  have  been  successfully  in- 
troduced into  the  U.  S.  Here  arc  remains  of  Greek  and 
Byzantine  architecture.  In  1402  a  dcciisive  victory  was 
gained  near  Angora  by  Tamerlane  over  Bayazeed  (Baja- 
zet),  who  was  taken  prisoner.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at 
50,000.     (For  a  no!ice  of  the  ancient  city,  see  Ancyua.) 

Angor'no,  or  An^ornu^  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
Bornu,  is  near  the  W.  bank  of  Lake  Tchad  and,  15  miles 
S.  E.  of  Kuka.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton,  am- 
ber, and  slaves.     Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. 

Angostu'ra,  or  Bol'ivar  City,  an  important  city  of 
Venezuela,  eajntal  of  the  province  of  Guiana,  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Orinoco  River,  263  miles  S.  E.  of  Caracas. 
It  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  and  exports  cotton, 
indigo,  coffee,  toliacco,  cattle,  etc.  It  contains  a  college,  a 
hospit,al,  and  a  fine  hall  in  which  the  congress  of  Angos- 
tura met  in  1810.     Pop.  about  7000. 

Angostura  Bark,  or  Angustura  Bark,  the  aro- 
matic bitter  bark  of  certain  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Rubiacca:?,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America. 
The  bark  is  so  named  because  it  is  imjiorted  from  Angos- 
tura. It  is  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  has  been  used  in  the 
cure  of  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  etc.  It  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  Galijm'a  oJ^cina'Us  or  Cm^pa' ria  fcbri'/nga. 

Aligouleme  (anc.  Imulis'ma  or  IcuUn'ina),  a  city  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Charente,  on  the  river 
Charcnte  and  on  the  Paris  and  Bordeaux  Railway,  S3  miles 
by  rail  N.  E.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  college,  theatre,  public  library,  and  several  paper- 
mills.  Linen  and  woollen  stuffs  arc  manufactured  here. 
This  town  was  the  birthidaee  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  and 
Balzac.     Pop.  in  1866,  25,116. 

Angouleme,  d'  (CnARi-ES  de  Valois),  Dike,  a  natu- 
ral son  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  born  April  2S,  1573.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  plot  against  King  Henry  IV.,  he  was  impris- 
oned from  1604  to  1616.  lie  had  the  chief  command  of  the 
roval  armv  when  it  began  the  famous  siege  of  Rouhelle  in 
1628.     Died  Sept.  24,  1650. 


Angouleme,  d'  (Louis  Antoine  de  Bourbon),  Dike, 
born  Aug.  6,  1775,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Comte  d'Ar- 
tois,  afterwards  Charles  X.  of  France.  He  emigrated  with 
his  father  in  1789,  and  in  1790  married  his  cousin,  Marie 
Therese  Charlotte,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  exile  until  1814.  He  (commanded  the  French 
army  which  intervened  against  the  Sj)aiiish  liberals  in 
iH^.'i.  and  restored  Ferdinand  VII.  to  absolute  power.  His 
abilities  were  mediocre.     Died  at  Gtiritz  June  3,  1844. 

Angouleme,  d'  (Marie  Ther£se  Charlotte).  Dich- 
Ess.  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  l>ec.  10.  177s.  and 
was  a  daughter  of  Louis  XVL  In  Aug..  1702.  she  was 
confined  in  the  Temple  with  the  king  and  her  mother.  Ma- 
rie Antoinette.  She  was  released  in  170.'i,  and  exehanged 
for  Camus  and  others  who  had  been  cn])turL-d  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  after  which  she  passed  many  years  in  exile.  She 
appears  to  have  had  more  energy  than  tlie  other  Bourbons. 
Sb«  became  again  an  exile  in  1830.     Died  Oct.  lit.  IS.'.I. 

Angoumois,  a  former  provinec  of  France,  included  the 
present  department  of  Charente  and  part  of  Dordogne.     It^ 
capital  was  Angouleme. 

An'gra,^-  a  seaport-town,  and  the  caintal  of  Terceira, 
one  of  the  Azores;  lat.  38°  .30'  N.,  Ion.  27°  12'  W.  It  has 
a  beautiful  situation  and  a  good  harbor.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  military  college,  and  an  arsenal.  Wine,  grain, 
honey,  etc.  are  exported  from  this  town.  Pon  in  ISCs' 
11,839.  * 

An'gri,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  on 
the  railway  from  Naples  to  Eboli,  15  miles  by  rail  N  W 
of  Salerno.      Pop.  in  1861,  6921. 

Anguiria,  or  Snake  Island,  an  island  in  the  Lee- 
ward group,  in  the  West  Indies,  4  miles  X.  of  St.  Martin. 
Area,  34  square  miles.  The  island  is  low  and  covereil  with 
forests,  and  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  The  siajile  products 
are  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton.     Pop.  about  3100. 

Anguiriula  (/.  e.  "little  eel."  from  the  Lat.  amjuiVla, 
an  "eel**),  a  genus  of  minute  animals  allied  to  the  nema- 
toid  worms.  Best  known  are  those  called  "vinegar  eels," 
found  abundantly  in  cider  vinegar.  They  arc  remarkable 
for  tenacity  of  life.  AngniUnln  flnviatilis,  after  being  dried 
until  it  becomes  brittle,  will  recover  its  activity  when  placed 
in  water.  Angfiillula  tritid,  found  on  blightiil  wheat,  has 
been  known  to  revive  after  being  kept  dry  for  live  years. 

An'guis  [a  Latin  word  signifying  ''serpent"],  a  syste- 
matic name  of  a  genus  of  serpent-like  re|>tilos  having  the 
maxillary  teeth  compressed  and  hooked,  and  the  juilate  not 
armed  with  teeth.    (See  Blind  Worm.) 

Anguiseio'la,  or  Angusso'la  (Sofompba),  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  born  at  Crenuma  about  1634,  excelled 
in  portraits.  Invited  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  she  went  to 
Madrid,  and  painted  portraits  of  the  queen  and  others. 
In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  became  lilind.  It  is  said 
that  Van  Dyke  acknowledged  he  had  deri^■ed  much  benefit 
from  her  conversations  on  art.     Died  in  1626. 

Angular  Motion  of  a  point  or  a  body  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  line  or  radius  vector  joining  the  moving  point 
to  some  fixed  point.  The  aut/iilar  reforiti/  of  the  body  in 
reference  to  the  fixed  point  is  the  ratio  of  the  angle  de- 
scribed by  the  radius  vector  to  the  time  occupied  by  its 
description. 

Angus,  Earl  of.     See  DoroLAS. 

An'gus  (Rev.  Joseph),  D.  P.,  born  Jan.  16,  iSlfi,  edu- 
catcil  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  jucsident  of  Re- 
gent's Park  College  (Baptist),  London,  and  author  of 
"The  Bible  Handbook,"  "  Handbook  of  English  Litera- 
ture," "Handbook  of  the  English  Tongue,''  and  other 
works,  and  editor  of  the  best  edition  of  Butler's  "Analogy" 
(1855,  12nio,  pp.  051).  He  is  <uie  oi'  llie  revisers  of  the 
English  New  Testament  lor  the  American  Bible  I  nion,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury 
for  revising  the  New  Testament,  and  a  prominent  memOcr 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  as  a  delegate  of  which  he  vis- 
ited the  II.  S.  in  1873. 

Angus  (Samuel),  a  naval  officer  horn  at  Philadelphia 
in  1784.  He  became  a  captain  in  the  V.  S.  navy,  and  eom- 
mandcd  the  vessel  which  in  1814  conveyed  Adams  and  Clay 
to  Ghent  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  French  troubles  of  1800.  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  four  times  wounded.     Died  May  '29.  1840. 

An'lialt,  a  duchy  of  (icrmany,  almost  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  Prussian  province  of  Sa.xony,  eonsists  of 
two  larger  parts  and  four  enclaves,  liaving  together  an 
area  of  897  square  miles.  The  duchy  is  traversed  by  the 
Saale,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Selkc.  While  the  eastern  part  is 
level,  the  western  is  mountainous  and  wooded.     The  soil  is 


*  Afigra  in  Portuguese  denotes  a  "creek,"  "bay,"  or  "station 
for  ships." 
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generally  fertile.  Cattle-ntising  is  extensively  and  success- 
fuHy  eiirried  on  here.  Here  are  also  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  lead.  The  duchy  has  five  gymnasia  and  three  semi- 
naries. Pop.  in  1S71,  2n;;,;i.T4.  Cnpital,  Dessau.  According 
to  the  biidt;et  of  1S72,  the  receipts  and  the  expenses  were 
both  estimiite.i  at  2.2.S1,000  thalers.  The  public  debt  in 
1871  amounted  to  2,2j9,2iy  thalers.  The  dukes  of  Anhalt 
claim  to  have  descended  from  the  celebrated  Albert  the 
Bear  (which  see),  the  first  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  In 
1212  Anhalt  was  divided  into  three  parts;  it  was  united  in 
1570  by  Joachim  Ernst,  and  again  divided  into  four 
branches — Dessau,  Bernburg,  Kiithen,  and  Zerbst — upon 
his  death  in  15Sfi.  In  \7'Xi,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  its  dominions  were  divided  by  the 
remaining  three.  In  1807  the  three  hou.ses  joined  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  in  1S14  the  (tcrnmn  Confedera- 
tion. In  1847  the  house  of  Anhalt-Kothen  became  extinct, 
and  the  duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau  took  the  administration  of 
its  dominions  upon  himself;  and  when,  in  18();i,  the  house 
of  Anhalt-Bernburg  also  became  extinct,  Anhalt  was  again 
united  un<ler  one  ru'er.  (Sec  the  works  of  Heine,  1865; 
Kraise,  5  vols.,  ISSl-Ufi;  and  Siebigk,  1807.) 

An'halt-Bern'burg  (Christian),  Prince  of,  a  Ger- 
man  general,  born  in  l.'idS,  was  a  man  of  superior  abili- 
ties. He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  a  league  of  Protestant 
princes  formed  against  the  emperor  in  1008.  He  com- 
manded the  army  of  Frederick  elector  Palatine,  which  was 
defeated  at  Prague  in  1620.     Died  in  1630. 

An'halt-Des'sau  (Leopold),  Prince  of,  an  able  Ger- 
man general,  born  in  1676,  commanded  the  Prussian  troops 
under  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy  and  Flanders  in  1706-12, and 
was  second  in  command  of  the  Prussian  army  which  op- 
posed Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  1715.     Died  in  1717. 

Anhandu'hy-Mirim'  and  Anhandu'hy-Guazu', 
two  ri\ers  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro\  inec  of  Jlatto-tirosso. 
They  rise  in  the  Serra  Galhano,  and  enter  the  Rio  Ver- 
melho.  The  former  is  about  150  miles,  and  the  latter  about 
200  miles,  in  length. 

An'holt)  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Cattegat,  is 
7  miles  long  and  about  4  miles  wide;  lat.  of  the  lighthouse, 
56°  44'  X.,  Ion.  11°  39'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  dangerv 
ous  sho;ils.      Pop.  200. 

Anhy'dride,  an  oxygen  compound  formed  by  the  ab- 
straction of  water  from  an  acid.  Thus,  for  instance,  by 
taking  (new  notation)  water.  H2O,  from  carbonic  acid, 
H2CO3,  we  have  carbonic  anhydride,  CO2.  (See  Chemistrv.) 

Anhy'drite  [from  the  Lat.  adhy'dms,  and  the  Gr. 
Xi6o<;,  a  "stone"],  a  mineral  composed  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  lime.  It  is  harder  and  heavier  than  common  sul- 
phate of  lime  (gypsum),  into  which  it  is  slowly  converted 
by  the  absorption  of  water.  It  occurs  in  several  varie- 
ties—  viz.  granular,  fibrous,  radiated,  and  translucent, 
sparry  anhydrite  or  cube-spar,  and  compact  anhydrite. 

Anhy'drons  [from  the  Gr.  av,  priv.,  and  vhu>p,  "  water"], 
"without  wafer,"  a  chemical  term  applied  to  a  compound 
which  contains  no  water,  as  pure  and  absolute  alcohol, 
which  is  called  anhi/dntus  nlrtthol :  quicklime  as  it  comes 
from  the  kiln  is  anhi/dronit  lime,  but  when  it  comes  into 
contact  with  water,  the  lime  and  water  combine  and  form 
hydrated  lime. 

Anice'tus,  Saint,  was  bishop  of  Rome  about  155  A.  D. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

An'iUone  of  the  plants  from  which  indigo  is  obtained; 
a  kind  of  indigo  said  to  be  a  native  of  AmeriL-a,  but  now 
cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  very  similar  to  Indi- 
gofera  tinvto'i'ia. 

An'iline  [from  nnfV,  "indigo"],  Phenyramine,  or 
Am'ido-benzor,  discovered  in  1826  by  rnverdorben  as 
a  proiltu-t  of  the  distillation  of  indigo,  and  called  by  him 
cryHtntline,  on  account  of  the  ready  crystallization  of  its 
salts.  It  attracted  much  attention  from  chemists,  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  many  researches,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern  chem- 
istry. It  did  not  acquire  any  commercial  importance  till 
1S56,  when  Perkin  prepared  from  it  the  beautiful  purple  dye 
marne.  The  brilliancy  and  intensity  of  this  color  attracted 
the  attention  of  chemists  and  dyers,  and  in  a  short  time  an 
entirely  new  series  of  colors  was  discovered,  by  which  the 
art  of  dyeing  has  been  almost  revolutionized. 

Aniline  is  found  among  the  products  of  the  distillation 
of  bituminnus  coal  (in  "coal-tar"),  of  peat,  bones,  etc.  It 
is  prepared,  however,  from  benzol  derived  from  the  more 
volatile  portions  of  coal-tar.  The  benzol.  Cells,  is  converted 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  into  nitrobcnzol,  CeHsX'O-.-. 
and  this  compound  is  changed  by  the  action  of  ferrous 
acetate,  produced  by  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid,  into  ani- 
line; 

Nitrn-h^niol.  Aniline. 

C6H5XO2  4-  GFcO  +  HzO  =  CbHtX  -h  3Fe203. 


Aniline  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  oily  liquid,  having  a  faint 
vinous  odor  and  aromatic  burning  taste.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  1.002;  boiling-point,  182°  C.  It  is  very  poisonous. 
It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  water,  in  all  proportions  in 
ether,  alcohol,  wood-naphtha,  bisulphide  of  earoon.  and  in 
oils,  fixed  and  volatile.  The  aqueous  solution  is  faintly 
alkaline,  and  precipitates  many  metallic  bases  from  solu- 
tions of  their  salts.  With  bleaching-powder  it  produces  a 
violet-blue  color,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  bichro- 
mate, a  bluish-black  j)recipitate,  and  when  treated  with 
arsenic  acid,  stannic  chloride,  etc.,  it  is  converted  into 
rosaniline.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  aniline  acquires  a 
yellow  or  red  color,  which  is  always  noticed  in  commercial 
"aniline  oil."  It  forms  a  numerous  class  of  salts,  most  of 
which  crystallize  readily. 

Aniline  is  an  amine,  a  monamine,  or  an  ammonia,  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  radical  pluiiyl, 
CeHs: 

(K  rn. 

Ammonia,  N  -  11 ;  Aniline,  N  <  CgHs, 
i  H  [  H. 

Aniline  is  now  manufactured  in  enormous  quantities  for 
the  preparation  ofthe  different  colors.  (See  Amines.  Benzol, 
Phenvl.)  C.  F.  Chandleh. 

Aniline  Colors.  In  18.35,  Runge  noticed  the  violet- 
blue  color  produced  by  chloride  of  liuic  with  aniline,  and 
Fritz.sche  subsequently  showed  that  chromic  acid  formed 
with  aniline  a  blackish-blue  precipitate.  In  1853,  Beis- 
senhirtz  obtained  a  blue  by  acting  upon  aniline  with  po- 
tassic dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  remained  for 
W.  H.  Perkin  to  develop  this  reaction,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  great  aniline  industry  which  is  now  so 
extensive.  In  1856  he  isolated  the  color  found  in  the  last- 
mentioned  reaction,  called  it  mauve,  and  showed  that  it 
could  be  used  as  a  dye.  Many  chemists  at  once  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  great  number  of  new 
colors  of  almost  every  tint  and  shade  were  discovered,, 
which  have  taken  the  place  in  dyeing,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  calico-printing,  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
colors  in  previous  use.  The  chemical  composition  of  many 
of  these  colors  has  been  established,  and  many  chemical 
facts  of  great  importance  have  been  developed  by  their 
study. 

Aniline  Reds. — Rosaniline  salts  are  the  most  important 
of  all  the  aniline  colors.  They  are  nut  only  used  for  the 
production  of  brilliant  tints  on  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  but 
they  constitute  the  material  from  which  many  of  the  other 
colors  are  prepared.  Rosaniline  has  been  shown  by  Hof- 
mann  to  be  a  colorless  base,  a  triamine  (see  Asiines),  hav- 

(  (Cell*)", 
ing  the  formula  C20H19X3.  or  K3  <  2(C7H6)".     It  is  pro- 

duced  by  the  union  of  one  molecule  of  aniline  with  two 
molecules  of  toluidino,  and  the  abstraction  of  six  atoms 
of  hydrogen : 

Aniline.        Toluidino.  Rnsaniline. 

CcHtX  +  2C7II9X  -  CaollisNs  +  Ug. 

A  great  variety  of  dehydrogenizing  agents  may  be  cm- 
ployed  to  effect  this  reaction.  It  is  found  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  an  aniline  oil  is  em])loyed  which 
contains  about  25  per  cent,  of  toluidine.  Hofmann  in  1858 
prc}>ared  rosaniline  by  treating  aniline  with  tetrachloride 
of  carbon,  but  on  a  manufacturing  scale  Mcdlock's  process 
with  arsenic  acid  is  now  in  most  general  use.  The  aniline 
oil,  1  part,  is  heated  with  lA  parts  of  a  75  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  acid  in  a  closed  iron  still  provided  with  a 
stirrer.  The  product  is  boiled  with  water  and  filtered,  and 
on  adding  to  the  solution  common  salt  in  excess,  the  crude 
hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline  is  precipitated.  This  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  filtered,  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
This  salt  of  rosaniline,  CMHigXs.HCI.  is  known  as  aniline 
redy  magenta,  /nchnine,  solj'erino,  roseine,  aznUiiie,  etc.  It 
appears  in  magnificent  green  crystals,  with  a  metallic  lus- 
tre like  that  of  the  wing-covers  oC  Brazilian  beetles  or  can- 
tharides.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  with  a  color 
varying  from  a  beautiful  cherry-red  to  a  crimson. 

Verguin  and  R^nard  of  Lyons,  who  first  made  aniline 
red  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  used  tetrachloride  of  tin, 
SnCU.  Gerber-Keller  prepared  rosaniline  nitrate,  azahine, 
by  the  action  of  mercuric  nitrate.  Lauth  and  Depouilly 
heat  aniline  with  nitrate  of  aniline.  Laurent  and  Castel- 
haz  prepare  aniline  red  directly  from  the  crude  nitrobcnzol, 
which  contains  nitrotoluol,  by  heating  it  with  iron  filings 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  first  reaction  of  the  FcCI  on 
the  nitrobcnzol  results  in  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  the 
nitrobenzol  and  nitrotoluol,  and  the  addition  of  hydrogen, 
producing  aniline,  toluidine,  and  FciCIe-  On  heating  this 
mixture  further,  the  Fe-^CIe  removes  hydrogen  from  the 
aniline  and  toluidine,  and  rosaniline  is  the  result.  Coupier 
heats  together  aniline,  nitrotoluol,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
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a  littlo  iron.  Rosanilinc  hydrate,  C20H19N3.II2O,  may  bo 
precipitated  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  by  alkalies;  it  is 
rose-red  and  somewhat  crystalline,  but  by  proper  caro  may 
be  obtained  colorless. 

Ammonio  sulphide,  or  zine-powder,  converts  rosanilino 
salts  into  Icucaniline,  C20H21N3,  which  is  colorless;  by 
adding  H2,  oxidizing  agents  change  it  back  to  rosanilinc. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  produce  discharge  pat- 
terns, the  zinc-powder,  thickened  with  gum,  being  printed 
upon  goods  previously  dyed  with  aniline  red.  Silk  and 
wool  take  up  aniline  red  very  readily,  but  cotton  must  bo 
previously  mordanted.  For  dyeing  cotton  the  mordant 
generally  used  is  tannato  of  tin,  produced  by  subjecting 
the  coltou  first  to  a  solution  of  sumach,  then  to  sodic  stan- 
nate,  and  finally  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  calico-print- 
ing the  color  is  mixed  with  albumen  or  the  preparation  of 
Perkin  and  Schultz,  a  solution  of  aluminic  arsenite  in 
aluminic  acetate.  On  drying  and  steaming  the  goods  the 
color  is  rendered  insoluble  or  fixed. 

Other  reils  of  less  importance  are  di-hydriodatc  of  tri- 
mcthyl  chrysaniline,  C2oHi4(Cn3)2N3-{HOI)2,  called  chrys- 
anilinerod;  uitrosophenyline,  Celled 2O;  toluidine  red,  xyli- 
dine  red,  etc. 

AxiLiNE  Pink. — Safranine  is  a  coloring-matter  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  aniline.  It  is  supposed  to  bo 
C2iH-2oN4.     It  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

Aniline  Violets  and  Blues. — Thcso  colors  shade  into 
each  other  so  gradually  that  they  cannot  well  bo  separated. 

1.  Mauve,  or  aniline  purple  (of  Perkin),  was  the  first  of 
the  aniline  products  used  as  a  dye.  It  is  the  sulphate  or 
other  salt  of  the  base  mauvcinc,  C27II24N4.  It  may  bo  pre- 
pared from  pure  aniline,  free  from  toluidine,  by  the  action 
of  potassic  dichroniate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  cupric  chloride  (Dale  and  Caro), 
or  by  chloride  of  lime.  This  dye  has  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  other  pre])arations.  It  was  known  while  in  com- 
merce as  mauve,  aniline  purple,  Perkin's  violet,  iudisine, 
aniline  harnialine,  vioHne,  and  mauve  rosolane. 

2.  //ij/'iii(i)in's  Violets  and  Blues. — Ilosanilino  contains, 
as  shown  in  the  formuhx  given  above,  three  atoms  of  re- 
placeable hydrogen.  By  substituting  for  one,  two,  or  ai! 
of  these,  various  alcohol  radicals,  as  lucthi//,  ethyl,  aiiiyl,  etc., 
a  great  variety  of  colors,  ranging  from  the  red  of  rosani- 
linc salts  through  purples  and  violets  to  the  purest  blue,  are 
obtaiucd.  Ilofmann's  violets  are  produced  by  heating  ros- 
anilinc, alcohol,  and  the  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl 
under  pressure.  A  violet  syrup  results,  containing  the  hy- 
driodate  of  the  new  substitution  product ;  for  instance, 
hydriodatc  of  trimcthyl  rosanilinc,  C^oUiGtClIajaNs.III.  To 
recover  the  iodine,  the  solution  may  be  boiled  with  caustic 
potash,  whioh  precipitates  trlmethy!  rosanilinc,  which  may 
be  washeil,  and  redissolvcd  in  alcohol  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  in  acetic  acid  and  water.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  more  important  colors  of  this  group  : 
Ilydrochlorate  of  mcthylrosanilinc,  0201118(^113)^^3,1101  ; 
hydriodate  of  methylrosaniline,  C2oni8(CH3)N3ni ;  hy- 
drochloratc  of  dimethylrosanilinc,  C-2oIli7(*^'Il3)2N:i,HCl  ; 
hydroehlorate  of  triinethyli-osaniiinc,  C2oHi6(Cll3)3N3,IICl  ; 
hydrochlorate  of  monethylrosaniline,  ('2oHi8(C2ll5)N3,lICl, 
called  also  Ilofmann's  red  violet:  hydriodate  of  ethylros- 
aniline,  C2oHi3(C2ll5)N3, HI,  called  also  Ilofmann's  red  vio- 
let; etliyliodatc  of  ethylrosanilinc,  C2oHi8(€2ll5)N3,C2ll5l» 
called  also  fuchsine  with  a  blue  tint,  and  Hofmunn's  violet 
red;  hydrochlorate  of  diethylrosaniline,  02oIIi7(C'2n5)2N3, 
HCl,  called  also  Ilofmann's  blue;  ethyliodate  of  diethyl- 
rosaniline, C'-2oHi7(02ll5)-jN'3.C2nar,  called  also  Ilofmann's 
red  violet  and  ethylic  rosanilinc  violet;  hydrochlorate  of 
triethylrosaniliue,  C2oHi6(C2H5)3N3,HCl,  called  also  Ilof- 
mann's blue;  ethyliodate  of  trifthylrosauiline,  C2oHi6(C2 
n5)3N3C2ll5l,  called  also  Ilofmann's  bluo  and  ethylic  ros- 
anilino violet;  cthylbromate  of  triethylrosaniline,  C20II16 
(C2ll5)3N3.C.iIl5Br,  called  also  brimula.  Wauklyn  used 
isopropyl  iodide  iu  a  similar  manner. 

As  the  successive  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the 
alcohol  radical,  the  shade  passes  farther  and  farther  from 
the  original  red,  giving  first  a  reddish-purple,  then  a  full 
purple,  then  violet,  then  reddish-blue,  finally  a  full  blue. 
The  pierato  of  triethylrosaniline  yields  a  fine  green  tint. 

3.  Phcnt/l-vfisftnilhteff. — By  heating  rosanilinc  salts  with 
aniline  (phenylamine)  the  radical  phenyl,  CqU^,  is  intro- 
duced iu  the  place  of  II,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  purples 
and  violets,  terminating  in  the  most  beautiful  blue  tri- 
phenylrosanilinc — bleu  de  Li/ou,  the  only  bluo  which  has 
come  into  extensive  use.  This  blue  is  insoluble  in  water, 
which  rendered  its  application  somewhat  troublesome,  as 
an  alcoholic  solution  was  necessary.  Nicholson  found  that 
sulphuric  acid  produced  a  compound  analogous  to  sulph- 
indigotie  acid,  soluble  in  water;  this  is  now  extensively 
manufiieturcil  uudrr  the  name  of  "Nicholson's  blue"  or 
"soluble  I)lue."  The  following  are  Iho  more  imjjortant 
compounds  of  this  series :  Hydrochlorate  of  monophenyl- 
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rosaniline,  C2oHi8(C6H5)N3,HCl,  called  also  rosanilinc  vio- 
let, red  monophenylrosaniline,  and  Ilofmann's  violet; 
hydrochlorate  of  diphenyl  rosanilinc,  C2oHi'»(C6n5)-_-N3, 
IICI,  also  known  as  rosaniline  violet  and  llotmann's  vio- 
let; triphenylrosaniline  or  trij)henylic  rosaniline,  CaoHie 
(CcH5)3N3.  called  also  aniline  blue,  rosaniline  blue.  Ilof- 
mann's blue,  bleu  de  Paris,  bleu  de  Lyons,  bleu  de  jMul- 
house,  bleu  de  Mexique,  bleu  do  nuit,  bleu  lumiere,  hleuine, 
azurine,  and  night  blue;  hydrochlorate  of  triphenylrosani- 
line, C2oHi6( 06115)3^3. HCl,  known  also  by  the  same  mimes 
as  the  above;  acetate  of  triphenylrosaniline,  C2oHi6(C(jH5)3 
N3,H,CH302.  known  also  by  the  same  names  as  the 
above;  bisulphotriphenyl  rosaniline  acid,  CzoHie'CeHsisNs, 
(H2S04)2.H2S'U.  called  also  Nicholson's  blue  and  solublo 
blue.  In  this  acid  the  last  H2  are  replaceable  by  mctala 
with  the  formation  of  salts. 

4.  Tohjl-roHiiniUucs  correspond  to  the  phenyl-rosani- 
lines.  The  most  important  is  tritolyl-rosaniline,  C^oHie 
(C7H7)3N3,  known  as  toluidine  blue. 

5.  Many  other  derivatives  of  aniline,  rosaniline,  etc. 
have  been  introduced,  which  exhibit  shades  from  red  to 
blue,  passing  through  purple  and  violet,  as  dahlia-colored 
salts  of  ethylmauveine,  C27H23(C2H5)N4 ;  the  violet  salts 
of  methylaniline,  C6H6(CH3)N;  salts  of  violanile,  CiftHis 
N3,  and  of  mauvaniline,  ('i9Hi7N3.  Besides  these  there 
are  many  colors  the  composition  of  which  is  not  known, 
such  as  regina  blue,  opal  bluo,  regina  purple,  bleu  do 
Fayollo,  violet  de  Mulhouse,  Britannia  violet,  geranosinc, 
violet  imperial. 

Aniline  Greens. — 1.  Aldehyde  green,  q^WgH  also  aniline 
green,  viridine,  and  emeraldine. —  In  ISUI,  Lauth  ol>tained 
a  beautiful  but  fugitive  bluo  by  the  action  of  aldehyde  on 
a  solution  of  a  rosaniline  salt  in  sulphuric  acid.  A  young 
chemist,  Cherpin,  endeavored  to  fix  the  color,  and  was  ad- 
vised by  a  photographer's  apprentice  to  use  sodic  hypo- 
sulphite, a  salt  used  for  fixing  photographs,  on  account  of 
its  property  of  dissolving  argentic  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide.  Cherpin  followed  the  unscientific  advice,  and  ob- 
tained the  most  beautiful  green.  The  original  process  of 
Lauth  and  Cherpin  is  still  pursued,  and  is  so  simple  that 
many  dyers  prepare  the  color  for  themselves.  Aldehyde 
green  is  principally  employed  in  silk-dyeing. 

2.  Iodine  grten,  known  also  as  iodide  of  methyl  green. — 
It  is  produced  by  heating  trimcthyl  or  triethyl  rosanilino 
violets  (Ilofmann's  violets),  or  methylaniline  violets,  with 
the  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl.  The  color  is  a  salt 
of  a  new  base,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of 
sodic  hydrate.  It  is  extensively  used  for  cotton  and  silk. 
Its  tint  is  bluer  than  that  of  aldehyde  green,  and  it  is  more 
useful,  as  it  yields  a  greater  variety  of  shades  in  connec- 
tion with  picric  acid. 

3.  Perkin  a  green,  or  iodide  of  ethyl  green. — This  dye  re- 
sembles iodine  gi-een,  but  diff"ers  in  solubility;  it  is  much 
used,  especially  in  calico-printing. 

4.  Emeraldine. — A  green  which  may  be  produced  in  the 
fibres  of  cotton  cloth  by  printing  on  a  mixture  of  an  ani- 
line salt  and  potassic  chlorate,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  for 
twelve  hours,  when  the  green  color  will  have  been  devel- 
oped. Hot  dilute  alkalies  or  boiling  soap  solutions  change 
it  to  blue. 

Aniline  Yellows. — Aniline  yellows  are  little  used  in 
dyeing  or  printing. 

1,  Chrysaniline,  CjoHnNs,  called  also  phosphine,  aniline 
yellow,  yellow  fuchsine,  is  a  secondary  product  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rosaniline.  Owing  to  the  insolubility  of  its 
nitrate,  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  its  acetate  or  hydro- 
chlorate as  a  reagent  to  precipitate  nitric  acid. 

2.  Other  yellows  are  chrysotoluidiue.  C21H21N3.H2O,  the 
isomeric  compounds  diazo-amidobenzene  and  amido-di- 
phanyiimido,  C12II21N3,  and  zinaline,  C2oHi9N20e. 

Aniline  Browns  and  Maroons. — vScveral  browns  have 
been  produced  directly  or  indirectly  from  aniline.  De 
Lairc  obtained  a  maroon  by  adding  rosanilino  hydroehlo- 
rate to  fused  aniline  hydroehlorate.  SchuKz  prepared  a 
fine  garnet  color  bypassing  nitrous  vapors  through  a  solu- 
tion of  soda  holding  rosanilino  in  suspension.  Jacob«en 
prepares  a  rich  brown  by  heating  picric  aeid  and  anilino 
together,  dissolving  the  product  in  hyilroeh!in*ic  acid,  nnd 
precipitating  with  caustic  soda.  He  obtains  another  by 
heating  ammonium  chromatc  with  aniline  formate.  Koeeh- 
lin  produces  a  brown  on  wool  by  printing  on  a  mixture  of 
rosaniline  hydroehlorate  (fuchsine),  oxalic  acid,  and  potas- 
sium chlorate,  and  ou  cotton  by  adding  to  this  mixture 
pomo  cupric  sulphide.  Browns  are  generally  made  from 
the  residues  of  ros:iniline. 

Aniline  Gray.— Castelhaz  has  patented  a  process  by 
which  a  beautiful  gray  is  jirodueed,  which  luis,  however, 
found  littlo  favor  among  dyers  on  account  of  its  high  cost. 
Ho  subjects  mauveine  (Perkin's  violet)  to  ihe  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  aldehyde.  Carves  and  Thicrault  prepare 
a  rich  gray,  called  by  them  murcin,  by  mixing  auilinc, 
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hydrochloric  acid,  potassic  dichromate,  copperas,  and  sul- 
jihuric  acid. 

Aniline  Black. — Noone  hasyot  succeeded  in  producing 
a  good  black  dye  from  aniline,  though  the  color  produced 
on  cotton,  silk.or  wool  by  immersing  first  in  a  solution  of 
an  aniline  salt,  and  then  in  potassic  dichromate,  is  very 
near  a  black.  In  calico-printing,  however,  blacks  of 
great  intensity  and  durability  have  been  discovered,  which 
are  now  extensively  used;  in  fact,  except  for  mourning  j 
goods,  in  which  the  black  predominates  over  the  white, 
the  aniline  black  is  now  used  almost  exclusively.  Light-  | 
foot  discovered  the  first  aniline  black  in  1S63.  He  printed  | 
on  the  cotton  a  mixture  of  aniline  hydrochlorate,  potassic 
chlorate,  cuprio  chloride,  sal-amraoniac,  acetic  acid,  and 
starch  paste  ;  exposed  the  cloth  to  the  air  for  two  days,  and 
fixed  the  color  with  an  alkali.  Lauth  improved  the  ]iro- 
cess  by  substituting  eupric  sulphide  for  the  cupric  chloride. 
Cordillot  substituted  potassium  ferrideyanidc  for  the  cop- 
per salt.  Alfred  Paraf  in  1865  introduced  a  mixture  of 
aniline  hydrochlorjite,  potassic  chlorate,  and  hydrofluosilicic 
acid,  properly  thickened.  On  exposing  the  goods  in  the 
"  ageing-room "  to  a  temperature  of  32°  to  3o°  C,  the 
chloric  acid  is  liberated,  and  oxidizes  the  aniline  to  a 
black.  In  1867,  Paraf  patented  the  use  of  a  new  agent, 
the  "chromium  chromate."  His  mixture  for  printing  con- 
t.xincd  aniline  hydrochlorate,  potassic  chlorate,  chromium 
chromate,  starch,  and  water.  In  the  ageing-room  chromic 
acid  is  set  free  to  .act*upon  the  aniline  salt. 

.^PPLIC.lTIOS  OF  AXIUXE  C'OI.OIIS  IN  DyEISG  AND  O.VLICO- 

PRINTING. — In  silk-dyeing  no  mordant  is  required;  to  pro- 
duce an  even  color,  however,  it  is  found  best  to  use  a  weak 
soap  solution  with  the  dye;  and  sometimes  a  little  acid  is 
added,  sulphuric  or  tartaric.  For  printing  on  silk  the  colors 
are  thickened  with  gum-senegal,  printed  from  blocks,  and 
when  dry  the  goods  are  steamed  and  washed.  A  discharge 
style  may  be  produced  by  dyeing  silk  with  a  rosanilinc  salt, 
then  printing  on  zinc-dust  thickened  with  gum.  The  ros- 
anilinc is  reduced  to  colorless  leueaniline.  producing  white 
figures  on  a  colored  ground.  By  mixing  colors  with  the 
zinc  which  are  not  affected  by  it,  colored  figures  are  pro- 
duced. For  dyeing  wool  no  mordant  is  required :  the  goods 
are  simply  handled  iu  hot  solutions;  except  in  the  case  of 
Nicholson's  blue,  which  is  dissolved  in  an  alkali,  the  goods 
ifter  passing  through  the  solution  being  subjected  to  an 
acid  bath.  For  dyeing  cotton,  mordants  are  necessary.  By 
subjecting  the  goods  to  (1)  a  decoction  of  sumach,  (2)  to 
sodic  stannate,  and  finally  (.3)  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
stannic  tannate  is  produced  on  the  fibre  which  has  a  great 
affinity  for  aniline  colors.  For  printing,  the  colors  arc 
thickened  with  albumen,  or  a  solution  of  aluminum  arsen- 
ate in  aluminum  acetate,  and  fixed  by  steaming. 

Aniline  colors  are  also  used  for  inks,  for  coloring  leather, 
soaps,  vinegar,  candies,  ivory,  horn,  etc. ;  and  lakes  are 
prepared  from  them  for  paper-staining,  printers'  ink,  etc. 
etc. 

The  high  cost  of  aniline  colors  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  brilliancy  of  their  tints  and  the  simplicity  of  dyeing. 
The  aniline  color  industry  has  acquired  greater  propor- 
tions in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country.  In  the  U.  .S. 
manufacturers  chiefly  confine  their  attention  to  rosanilinc 
salts.  Although  coal-tar  is  extensively  distilled  here,  and 
benzole  is  exported,  all  the  aniline  is  imported. 

( For  further  details  see  Watt's  "  Diotion.ary  of  Chem- 
istrv"  and  supplement ;  WuRTZ,  "  Dictionnairc  de  Chimie," 
and'  speciallv  "  Die  Farbstoffe,"  von  M.  P.  ScHUTZEXBEn- 
ger:  "Deutsche  Uebertragung,"  von  Dr.  H.  Schroder, 
Berlin,  1S6S-73.  Special  works  on  the  subject  are  Beck- 
er's ".\nilin-F'arberei,"  Berlin,  1871;  Reimans's  '■Ani- 
line and  its  Dcriv.atives,"  New  York,  1S6S  ;  Kkieg's  "  The- 
orie  und  praetische  Anwendung  von  .\nilin  in  der  F'arberei 
und  Druckerei,"  Berlin,  1866.  W.igner's  "  .lahresbericht 
dcr  chemischen  Technologic,"  from  ISjS  to  date,  contains 
the  record  of  the  progress  of  this  important  branch  of 
chemical  industry.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

An'imal  [Lat.  am'nin?,  from  aiii'miM,  "spirit;"  Gr.  are^oc, 
"wind,''  "  breath"],  an  organized  being,  distinguished  from 
plants,  at  least  in  the  higher  and  more  developed  groups, 
by  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  the  faculty  of  digesting 
food,  which  is  usually,  not  always,  received  into  an  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  the  possession  of  a  nervous  system, 
which  regulates  the  acts  of  the  animal  and  receives  impres- 
sions from  without.  An  organism,  according  to  Kant's 
felicitous  definition,  is  that  structure  wherein  each  part  is 
at  the  same  time  the  means  and  the  end  of  all  the  rest. 
The  distinction  is  not  easily  made  out  between  some  of  the 
lower  animals  and  plants ;  but  recent  observers  claim  to 
have  made  the  discovery  that  all  plants,  even  the  most 
minute,  have  the  power  of  taking  up  nitrogen  from  am- 
monia  compounds — a  power  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  pos- 
sessed by  no  animal.  The  power  possessed  by  green  plants 
of  taking  up  carbon  from  carbonio  acid,  and   by  other 


plants  of  taking  it  from  hydrocarbons,  is  probably  not 
shared  by  animals. 

(The  structure  and  functions  of  animals  are  treated  of 
under  the  heads  Comparative  Anatomy.  Physiologv,  Em- 
bryology, etc.  See  also  Zoology,  and  the  names  of  the 
various  groups  of  animals.) 

Animarcule  [Lat.  animal' cnliimf  the  diminutive  of 
aiiimiil].  litcrully,  a  "minute  animal,"  commonly  denoting 
one  whose  figure  can  only  be  discerned  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  In  popular  language  it  is  mostly  applied  to 
the  microscopic  animals  which  zoologists  call  Infusoria  and 
Protozoa.  -Many  of  the  so-called  animalcules  are  now 
known  to  belong  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 
Animal  Electricity.  See  Electricity,  Animal. 
Animal  Heat  is  the  persistent  and  uniform  elevation 
of  temperature  which  a  great  proportion  of  living  animals 
possess.  This  elevation  does  not  appear  to  be  a  constant 
factor  of  animal  any  more  than  vegetable  life;  for  in  those 
anim,als  which  are  fixed  and  almost  motionless  there  is 
often  great  difficulty  in  detecting  .any  animal  heat.  But 
even  in  the  so-called  cold-blooded  animals  there  is  a  normal 
range  of  elevated  temperature.  Infusoria,  earthworms, 
snails,  fishes,  and  especially  reptiles,  possess  an  appreciable 
amount  of  animal  heat,  and  the  temperature  in  health  of 
some  species  has  been  pretty  accurately  determined,  though 
it  appears  to  vary  decidedly  in  these  animals  with  seasons 
of  functional  activity  or  rest.  In  all  animals  (here  seems 
to  be  a  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  habitually 
fast  or  slow  rate  of  motions. 

Mammals,  birds,  and  insects  have  special  powers  of 
maintaining  heat.  In  insects  it  is  scarcely  discernilile  in 
the  i^upa  state,  except  -when  the  pupa  is  about  to  enter  the 
condition  of  perfect  development.  Hymenopterous  insects 
especially  have  a  high  range  of  temperature.  Humble- 
bees'  nests  have  been  observed  with  a  beat  18°  above  that 
of  the  surrounding  earth.  Mr.  Newport  in  one  instance 
found  a  bee-hive  with  a  temperature  of  102°  F.  while  the 
bees  were  aroused,  though  in  a  neighboring  hive  with  quiet 
bees  the  thermometer  stood  at  48*°.  It  would  appear  that 
the  variation  of  heat  within  the  limits  of  health  is  greater  in 
insects  than  in  birds  and  mammals. 

The  heat  of  birds  is  in  most  species  much  higher  than 
that  of  mammals  ;  that  of  the  swallow,  an  extreme  example, 
reaching  11U°  F.  The  temperature  of  mammals  varies  from 
94°  to  107°.  that  of  man  being  98°  F.  in  health,  while  in 
some  fevers  it  exceeds  105°.  It  appears  that  any  excess 
over  the  latter  temperature  is  a  bad  symptom  in  fevers, 
while  any  long-continued  depression  of  even  a  very  few 
degrees  below  the  normal  range  is  also  a  prognostic  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  The  thermometer  of  late  has  be- 
come an  important  means  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  in 
disease.  Many  of  the  Rodentia  and  Cheiroptera  during  a 
part  of  the  year  lose  a  great  proportion  of  their  ordinary 
heat,  the  temperature  falling  nearly  to  the  freezing-point, 
while  many  of  the  vital  functions  pass  into  a  state  of  abey- 
ance.    This  condition  is  called  hibcrnntion. 

The  principal  direct  source  of  animal  heat  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  slow  oxidation  of  carbon  (perhaps  also 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus),  the  material  thus 
slowly  burnt  being  introduced  in  the  food,  while  the  oxy- 
gen comes  in  from  the  air  by  the  lungs;  but  it  is  objected 
by  many  physiologists  that  the  amount  of  material  con- 
sumed, with  all  possible  economy  of  heat,  seems  inadequate 
to  the  effect  produced.  It  is  observed  that  the  cutting  of 
certain  nerves  in  vivisection  (notably  those  belonging  to 
the  svmpathetic  system)  leads  to  great  temporary  increase 
of  heat  in  the  parts  which  had  been  sui)plied  by  the 
wounded  nerve,  the  increase  being  followed  by  a  permanent 
decrease  of  heat.  This  appears  to  show  that  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  under  con- 
trol of  the  nervous  system.  Chas.  W.  Greene. 
Animal  Magnetism.  See  Mesmerism. 
Animal  Mechanics.  See  Locomotion  of  Animals. 
Animals,  Worship  of,  a  form  of  worship  prevalent 
in  many  ancient  lands,  as  once  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  and 
even  now  in  India,  where  the  earlier  and  purer  knowledge 
of  God  had  become  obscure,  and  the  likeness  of  the  Deity 
was  sought,  and  supposed  to  be  found,  in  the  forms  of  ani- 
mated  nature.  The  historical  fact  is  exactly  sketched  by 
Paul  in  Romans  i.  21-23. 

An'ima  Mun'di  is  a  Latin  phrase  signifying  "soul 
of  the  world."  It  was  used  by  ancient  philosophers,  who 
supposed  that  nature  or  all  matter  was  pervaded  by  an 
ethereal  essence  and  vital  force,  which  organized  and  actu- 
ated created  beings,  but  was  inferior  to  the  Divine  Spirit. 
The  Atman  (.\tma)  or  Paramatma  of  the  Hindoos  was  also 
regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  world  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense.  The  Atmiin  was  supposed  to  be  the  original  life- 
principle  from  which  the  universe  was  evolved. 
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An'iin6,  a  resin  which  oxuiles  from  Hymenmi  Conrban'l, 
a  treo  of  the  natural  order  Lc^^uminosae,  and  a  native  of 
lirazil.  It  has  been  used  as  a  medicine  and  as  incense.  In 
KnpUind  the  name  anim^  is  applied  to  a  resin  known  in 
India  as  copal,  and  obtained  from  the  Valeria  IndU-a. 

A'nio  (the  modern  yero-o'jic),  arivor  of  Latium  (Italy), 
flowed  nearly  westward.  ])assed  by  Tibur,  and  entered  the 
Tiber  \  miles  N.  of  Rome.  Length,  about  55  miles.  An- 
cient Rome  was  in  part  supplied  with  water  from  the  Auio 
by  two  aqueducts,  respectively  43  and  62  miles  long. 
Anion*     See  Anode. 

An'ise^  Oil  of,  an  essential  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
anise  seeds  or  star  anise  with  water.  Oil  of  fennel,  from 
Anethtun  foojitculum  and  Arienu'iiia  Dracunculits,  is  of  a 
similar  chemical  composition.  Oil  of  anise  and  of  fennel 
contain  a  hydrocarbon  oil,  said  to  be  isomeric  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  an  oxidized  oil,  C10II12O,  called  anethol  or 
anise  camphor,  which  solidifies  at  temperatures  below  10°  C. 

An'ise  Seed,  the  fruit  of  the  Pimpincl'la  Ayn'^sitm,  nn 
annual  herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Umbelliferoe,  is  a 
native  of  Egypt.  It  is  cultivated  in  Syria,  Malta,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and 
a  carminative.  It  is  aK^o  used  to  flavor  liqueurs  and  as  a 
condiment.  Anise  seed  contains  a  volatile  oil  which  is  em- 
ployed for  similar  purposes.  A  Jar^o  part  of  the  anise 
oil  of  commerce  is  from  star  anise,  the  fruit  of  IlUvinm 
atn'untiim,  a  small  tree  of  the  order  Ma2;noliace0e.  The 
whole  plant  is  carminative,  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
ppice.  Its  properties  are  those  of  the  Phnpinella.  It  is 
imported  from  Anam  and  China. 

An'ise  Tree  [so  named  from  the  smell,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  auipe],  a  name  applied  to  two  small  trees  or 
larj::o  shrubs  of  the  order  Magnoliacea?,  growing  in  the 
Gulf  States — the  Ilh'fhim  Floridanum  and  the  lUlcium  pnr- 
vijloruin.  Both  are  evergreen,  the  former  with  dark  purple 
and  the  latter  with  small  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  May 
and  .Tune.  The  star  anise  oil  of  commerce  is  the  product 
of  the  l/licium  anhatmn  of  Eastern  Asia;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  same  oil  might  be  obtained  from  the  lUicium  Flor- 
idantiw.  The  [llt'cium  pnrrijforum  has  a  taste  and  smell  re- 
sembling those  of  sassafras.  The  If/icttini  re/ifjioaitm  of 
China  yields  a  fragrant  incense  for  temple-worship. 

Anis'ic  Ac'id  (H.CgHvOs),  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  anise-camphor  and  of  the  oils  of  anise  and  fennel. 
Hydride  of  anisyl,  CsH7O2.lI.  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Anis'ic  Arcohol  (CsHgO.H.O)  is  formed  by  heating 
hydride  of  anisyl  with  potash. 

Aiiisodac'tyls,  or  Anisodac'tyl.x  [from  the  Gr. 
ai'nTo?,  "  unequal,"  and  SdKTv^o<;,  a  "  linger  "  or  "  toe  "],  the 
term  applied  to  an  order  of  birds,  including  those  inses- 
sorial  species  the  toes  of  which  are  of  unequal  length,  as 
in  the  nuthatch.  The  name  has  been  also  applied  to  the 
odd-toed  section  of  ungulate  Mammalia,  in  which  the  toes 
are  of  unequal  number,  more  often  called  perissodactyls. 

An'isol,  or  Phe'nate  of  Me'thyl,  (CtHsO  =  CH3- 
CeHsO).  a  colorless  aromatic  liquid  formed  by  the  action 
of  caustic  baryta  on  anisic  acid. 

Anisson-Duperron(  Alex  ANDRE  Jacques  Laurent), 
a  French  political  economist,  born  in  177B.  He  became 
director  of  the  imperial  printing-offico  in  1809,  and  was 
created  a  peer  in  1S44.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
treatise  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

Aniu'y,  or  Aniiy  (Greater),  a  river  of  N.  E.  Sibe- 
ria, rises  about  lat.  67°  N.,  and,  after  a  course  of  270  miles, 
enters  the  Kolyma  near  lat.  6S°  N.  The  Lesser  Aniuy 
rises  in  lat.  G0°  ^^0'  N.,  and  falls  into  the  Kolyma  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Greater  Aniuy.     Length,  about  250  miles. 

Anjier',  a  seaport  of  Java,  on  the  Sunda  Straits,  69 
miles  W.  of  Batavia,  is  often  touched  at  by  vessels  bound 
for  Batavia,  to  take  in  provisions,  and  to  land  the  mails 
and  passengers,  which  go  to  Batavia  overland. 

Anjou,  a  former  province  and  duchy  of  France,  in- 
torsectoil  by  the  river  Loire,  was  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Andegavi,  who  were  conquered  by  Ca?sar.  It 
now  forms  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire  and  part 
of  Sarthe,  Mayenne,  and  Indrc-et-Loire.  Its  capital  was 
Angers.  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjou.  married  Matilda,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  royal  house  of  Plant agenet.  His  son  Henry  was  count  of 
Anjou  and  king  of  England.  Anjttu  wasannexed  to  the  crown 
of  France  about  1204,  and  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  on  Charles 
(a  brother  of  Saint  Louis),  who  became  king  of  Naples. 
Louis,  a  son  of  King  John,  was  the  first  duke  of  Anjou. 
which  was  erected  into  a  duchy  about  \'M'<0.  Anjou  was 
finally  annexed  to  the  French  crown  in  1480.  after  which 
the  younger  sons  of  several  kings  biire  the  honorary  title 
of  duke  of  Anjou.     Pop.  about  550,000. 

Ank'arstrom  (Johan  Jakou),  a  Swedish  regicide,  born 


in  17G1,  was  a  partisan  of  the  aristocracy.  Having  formed 
a  conspiracy  with  Count  Horn  and  others,  he  assassinated 
Gustavus  III.  at  a  masked  ball.  Mar.  10,  1792.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  and,  after  he  had  been  publicly  whip- 
ped, was  beheaded  April  29  of  that  year, 

An'ker,  the  name  of  an  old  European  liquid  measure 
of  capacity,  now  disused  everywhere  except  in  Denmark 
and  Norway,  and  having  different  values  in  difl'erent  coun- 
tries. The  anker  of  Copenhagen  is  a  little  more  than  9^ 
U.  S.  gallons,  or  a  little  less  than  8i  imperial  gallons.  The 
anker  of  Hamburg  was  9.54  gallons  ;  of  Bremen.  9.57  gals. ; 
of  Lubee,  9.89  gals. :  of  Amsterdam,  lOi  gals. ;  and  of  Ber- 
lin (old  measure),  12.45  gals.;  later  measure,  9.07  gals. 

Ank'lam,  or  Anclam,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pome- 
rania,  is  on  the  Peene,  109  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Berlin.  It 
has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  goods.  It  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Hanseatic  League.  Pop.  of  the  town" in 
1871,  10,7.'^9.  ' 

Anko'bcr,  Ankobar,  or  Ancober,  a  town  of  Abys- 
sinia, the  capital  of  Shoa,  is  situated  -S'JOO  feci  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  about  265  miles  S.  E.  of  G<'mdar.  It 
contains  a  royal  palace,  and  is  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
monarch.     Pop.  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  15,000. 

Ankylo'sis,  or  Anchylosis  [from  the  Gr.  a-y«vAo5. 
^' bent  "J.  in  surgery,  a  stitiened  and  more  or  less  fixed  and 
immovable  joint,  so  called  from  the  crooked  position  often 
seen  in  limbs  with  such  joints.  Ankylosis  may  result  from 
suppurative  inflammation,  as  in  "white  swelling"  of  the 
knee,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  termination  of 
such  disease.  These  cases  result  often  in  neo-plastic  exu- 
dations— new  tissues — adhering  to  the  cartilages  of  both 
articulating  bones;  and  not  unfrcquently  these  new  growths 
are  partly  or  completely  ossified,  converting  the  two  bones 
into  one.  The  cartilages  or  ligaments  of  a  joint  may  bo- 
come  shrunken  from  disease,  the  opposing  synovial  mem- 
branes may  adhere  to  each  other,  or  other  important  struc- 
tural changes  may  prevent  motion.  "  Spurious  ankylosis" 
is  a  case  in  which  a  spasm  or  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  or  even  of  the  skin,  prevents  motion,  while  the 
joint  itself  is  not  the  seat  of  disease.  Cases  of  so-called 
hysteria  sometimes  are  accompanied  by  a  stiffness  of  one 
or  more  joints  ;  but  such  cases  are  readily  detected  after 
the  adminstration  of  an  anaesthetic,  when  the  joint  at  once 
becomes  movable. 

The  prospect  of  recovery  of  motion  in  an  ankylosed  joint 
is  small  indeed.  Joints  stiffened  at  an  inconvenient  angle 
may  be  put  into  bettor  shajie  during  anaesthesia,  and  then 
be  allowed  to  become  ankylosed  again  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion. Excision  of  joints  has  been  considerably  practised, 
and  with  some  success  as  a  means  of  cure. 

An'na,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Union  co.,  III.,  ?>7 
miles  N.  of  Cairo.  Pop.  of  village,  12G9  ;  of  township,  2097. 

Anna,  Saint,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  but  she  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Austria  and  other  coun- 
tries celebrates  an  annual  festival  in  her  honor  on  the  26th 
of  July. 

An'naberg'9  a  mining-town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Erz- 
gebirge,  18  miles  S.  of  Chemnitz.  It  has  mines  of  silver, 
cobalt,  and  tin,  and  manufactures  of  laco  and  silk  ribbons. 
Pop.  in  1871,  11,693. 

An'na  Carlov'na,  regent  of  Russia,  born  in  1718,  was 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  a  niece  of 
Anna  Ivanovna.  empress  of  Russia.  She  was  married  in 
1739  to  Anton  Illrieh,  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, 
and  had  a  son,  Ivan,  whom  Anna  Ivanovna  designated  as 
her  successor.  Soon  after  the  death  of  that  empress,  in 
Oct.,  1740,  Anna  Carlovna  assumed  the  ofiice  of  regent. 
She  was  deprived  of  power  by  a  conspiracy  which  raised 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne  in  Dec,  1741.     Died  Mar.  18,  1746. 

An'na  Comne'na,  a  learned  Byzantine  princess  and 
writer,  born  Dec.  1,  lOS.'J,  was  a  daughter  of  Alexis  I.,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople.  She  became  the  wife  of  Niceph- 
orus  Bryennius.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1118.  she 
conspired  against  her  brother  John,  and  attempted  to 
usurp  the  crown  or  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  her  husband, 
but  failed.  She  wrote  in  (ireek  a  life  of  her  father,  en- 
titled the  "Alexiad,"  which  is  an  important  historical  cloc- 
ument.     The  style  is  rather  afTccted.     Died  in  1148. 

An'nadalO,a  flourishing  village  of  Riehmondoo..  N.  V.. 
on  the  Stiitcn  Island  R.  R.  It  has  good  school  and  hotel 
accommodations. 

An'na  Ivanov'na,  empress  of  Russia,  born  at  Moscow 
Jan.  25,  169;i.  was  a  daughter  of  Ivan,  a  brother  of  Peter 
the  Great.  She  was  married  in  1710  to  the  duke  of  Cour- 
land.  who  died  in  1711.  She  succeeded  Peter  11.  on  the 
throne  in  17;''0.  and  permitted  her  favorite  Biren  to  control 
the  empire.     He  abused  his  power  with  great  cruelty,  and 
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executed  and  banished  many  thousand  persons.     She  died 

Oct.  28,  1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ivan. 

An'naly,  a  township  of  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2374. 

An'nandale,  a  post-village  of  Red  Hook  township, 
Dutchess  CO..  N.  y.,  the  seat  of  St.  Stephen's  College  (Epis- 
copalian).    Pop.  .'J47. 

Annap'olisy  a  county  in  the  W.  S.  W.  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  burderinj:;  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Area,  about  1100 
square  miles.  The  county  contains  much  excellent  land, 
and  has  beds  of  valuable  iron  ore.     Pop.  18,121. 

Annapolis,  or  Annapolis  Royal,  a  seaport  of  Nova 
Scotia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Annapolis  {which  enters 
the  Bay  of  Fundy),  do  miles  W.  of  Halifax.  It  is  tho 
western  terminus  of  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  R.  R.  It 
was  founded  in  1604  by  the  French,  who  called  it  Port 
Royal.  The  harbor  is  good,  but  difficult  of  access.  This 
town  was  the  capital  of  the  province  until  1730.  Pop.  of 
census  sub-iHstrict  in  1S71,  2127. 

Annapolis,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Mary- 
land and  c)f  Anne  Arundel  county,  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  tho 
Severn  River,  2  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake 
Bay.  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Baltimore,  and  22  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Washington,  40  miles  by  rail  to  either  of  these  cities, 
and  :^n  miles  hy  water  (steamboat)  to  Bnltiniore.  Tho 
Annapolis  and  Elkridge  R.  R.,  21  miles  long,  connects  it 
wi'h  the  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  Annapolis  contains  a  state-house,  governor's  man- 
sion, court-house,  jail,  two  n;itinn;il  bnnk;^.  two  Imtc!--".  three 


Maryland  .S[alt_-liuu-i.',  ut  Aniiaiiull-. 
newspapers,  six  churches,  an  Episcopal  mission,  colored 
Bethel,  and  Catholic  college.  There  are  several  oyster- 
packing  houses — a  business  which  is  assuming  some  pro- 
portion. It  is  also  the  seat  of  St.  John's  College  and  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  which  was  founded  here  in  1846. 
(See  Naval  Acadkmy,  by  Piiuf.  R.  S.  Smitu.)  The  rail- 
road building  from  Baltimore  to  Drum  Point  (month  of 
Patuxent  River)  crosses  the  A.  and  E.  R.  R.,  .'i  miles  from 
the  city,  making  the  distance  to  Baltimore  by  rail  22 
miles.  The  harbor,  or  Annapolis  Roads,  is  oue  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  there  being  a  depth  of  GO  feet  in  the 
channel  up  to  Round  Bay  in  the  Severn  River,  7  miles 
from  the  citv.  The  citv  has  both  gas  and  water  works. 
Lat.  38°  58'  50"  N.,  Ion.'  70°  29'  W.     Pop.  5744. 

A.  P.  SOUTHWICK,   FOR  Ed.  *'GaZETTE." 

Annapolis,  a  post-village  of  Penn  township,  Parke  co., 
Ind.     Pop.  270. 

Ann  Ar'bor,  a  city,  capital  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Huron  River  and  on  the  Toledo  Ann  Arbor  and 
Northern  and  Michigan  Central  R.  Rs.,  38  miles  W.  of  De- 
troit. The  situation  is  elevated  and  pleasant.  Here  is  the 
State  University,  a  flourishing  institution,  founded  in  1837. 
(See  Michigan  University.)  Ann  Arbor  contains  ten 
churches,  a  national  bank,  a  jiublishing-housc.  one  monthly', 
one  semi-monthly,  and  three  weekly  papers,  ami  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  iron,  ploughs,  and  furniture.  It  has  a  valu- 
able mineral  spring.  Pop.  7lJti3j  of  Ann  Arbor  township, 
8746.  Ed.  "  Chronicle." 


An-Na'sir  (or  Al-Nassir)  Lediniriah  (V.  e.  "the 
defender  of  the  religion  of  God"),  one  of  the  Abasside  ca- 
liphs, began  to  reign  at  Bagdad  in  IISO.  He  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  learning,  and  successfully  defended  his  domin- 
ions against  several  aggressive  enemies.     Died  in  1225. 

An'nates  (plu.),  [Late  Lat.,  from  annua,  a  ''year"  (i.  e. 

a  •*  year's  wages  ")],  the  tax  of  "first-fruits,"  a  tax  imposed 
by  the  popes  on  all  bishops  on  their  accession,  and  equal  to 
one  year's  revenue  of  the  benefice.  The  Council  of  Pisa 
{1409}  complained  of  the  custom;  that  of  Bale  fHSS) 
called  it  simony  ;  that  of  Trent  (Xov.  11,  IJGo)  prohihited 
it,  but  it  was  recognized  by  concordat  with  Naples  in  1818. 
In  England,  annates  were  first  levied  in  121.*?.  In  1534 
they  were  made  payable  to  the  king  ( Henry  VIII.)  instead 
of  tho  pope.     (See  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.) 

Annatto.     See  Annotto. 

An'nawan,  a  post-township  of  Henry  co.,  111.  Pop. 
12C1. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  the  fourth  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  married  her,  to  please  the  Protestants,  in 
Jan.,  1540.  She  was  divorced  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
She  was  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  CIcves,  and  was  born 
Sept.  22,  1515.     Died  at  Chelsea  July  10,  1557. 

Anne,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  tho  last 
sovereign  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  born  at  Twickenham, 
near  Loudon,  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1004.  She  was  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  James  II.  and  Anne  Hyde,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  tho  famous  Lord  Clarendon.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Protestant  religion,  to  which  she  afterwards 
manifested  a  constant  devotion,  although  her  father,  alter 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  attempted  to  convert  her  to  tho 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  168;:!  she  was  married  to  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  a  brother  of  Christian  V.  At  an  early 
age  she  formed  an  intimacy  with  Sarah  Jennings  (after- 
wards the  duchess  of  Marlborough),  who  exercised  an 
almost  unbounded  influence  o\cr  her.  both  before  and  after 
her  accession  to  the  throne.  Anne  was  the  mother  of  many 
(seventeen)  children,  all  of  whom  died  young  and  Lefore 
she  became  queen.  In  the  revolution  of  16SS  she  supported 
tho  cause  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  she  was  afterwarc^s 
implicated  in  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of  her  lalhtr. 
Anne  succeeded  William  III.,  who  died  Mar.  S,  1702,  at  a 
time  when  the  strife  of  parties  was  extremely  violent.  Sho 
pursued  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  king,  which  involved 
England  in  the  long  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  as  the 
ally  of  Austria  and  the  enemy  of  France.  Among  the  im- 
portant events  of  her  reign  were  a  number  of  signal  vic- 
tories gained  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  armies 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
1707.  Her  political  principles,  if  she  had  any,  were  favor- 
able to  royal  prerogative  rather  than  constitutional  liberty, 
and  rendered  her  partial  to  the  Tories.  Anne  became 
gradually  alienated  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  a  Whig,  and  transferred  her  favoritism  to  Mrs.  Mashani, 
whose  intrigues  undermined  the  Whig  party  so  effectually 
that  the  Tory  statesmen,  the  carl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Bu- 
lingbroke,  came  into  power  in  1710.  The  queen  and  these 
Tory  ministers  concurred  in  designs  and  intrigues  to  secure 
the  succession  to  her  brother,  the  Pretender.  The  Euro- 
pean war  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  April  11, 
1713.  Lord  Bolingbroke  became  prime  minister  in  jdaco 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  July.  1714.  Anne  died  of  n|io- 
plexy  on  the  1st  of  Aug.,  1714,  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  I.  The  period  of  her  reign,  illustrated  by  the 
genius  of  Kewton,  Addison,  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Swiit.  De 
Foe,  and  Arbuthnot,  was  almost  as  celebrated  in  Uloraturo 
as  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome.  (See  Oldmixon,  "Life  of 
Queen  Anne,"  1716;  STRICKLAND,  "Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England.") 

Anneal'ing  [from  the  Saxon  on-ivlan,  to  "set  on  fire,'* 
to  "make  hot,"  to  "burn"],  a  process  of  tempering  glass 
and  certain  metals  by  heating  them  and  then  cooling  them 
slowly,  in  order  to  render  them  less  brittle  and  more  tena- 
cious. The  extreme  brittleuess  of  glass  that  has  not  been 
annealed  is  seen  in  the  glass  toys  called  '"  Prince  Rupert's 
Drops,"  which  if  scratched  with  a  file  will  collapse  into 
powder  or  small  fragments.  Glass  vessels  arc  annealed  in 
a  long  oven,  one  end  of  which  is  hotter  than  the  other,  and 
the  trays  in  which  the  vessels  are  placed  are  slowly  drawn 
into  cooler  and  cooler  parts.  The  operation  of  annealing 
large  vessels  requires  several  days.  Iron,  brass,  and  other 
metals  which  are  hammered  into  plates  or  drawn  into  wire 
become  brittle  during  the  process,  and  require  to  be  an- 
nealed by  cooling  them  slowly  in  water  or  air.  Steel  is 
tempered  and  hardened  by  a  process  of  annealing,  being 
placed  in  an  oil-bath  or  surrounded  by  a  metallic  com- 
pound which  has  a  low  fusing-point. 

Anne  Arun'delj  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Mary- 
land, having  an  area  of  750  square  miles.     It  is  bounded 
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on  the  N.  by  the  Patapsco  River,  on  the  E.  by  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Patuxent  River.  It  is  also 
drained  by  the  river  Severn.  The  surface  is  unduUiting; 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  staple  products  arc  wheat, 
maize,  and  tobacco.  Among  its  mineral  resources  are  red 
sandstone,  copper,  and  iron.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Washington  R.  R.  Capital,  Annapolis. 
Pop.  24,457. 

Annecy^  a  town  of  Eastern  France,  in  Upper  Savoy, 
is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Annecy 
Lake,  42  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Geneva,  It  has  a  cathedral,  a 
bishop's  palace,  an  old  castle,  glass-works,  cottoa-mills,  etc. 
Pop.  in  18G6,  11,554. 

Annecy,  Lake  of,  is  in  Upper  Savoy,  22  miles  S.  of 
Geneva,  about  24  miles  W,  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  1426  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  about  1)  miles  long  and  from  1  to  2 
miles  wide.  Its  waters  are  discharged  through  the  Fieran 
into  the  Rhone. 

An'nclides,  or  Annerida  (plu.),  [Lat.  annel'lusj  a 
"little  ring  "J,  an  order  of  articulate  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Vermes,  comprising  those  true  worms  which  have 
red  blood  circulating  in  a  complicated  double  system  of 
vessels.  As  at  present  constituted,  the  order  contains  three 
families — 1,  the  Serpuladie,  or  Tubicolaj ;  2,  the  Areuieola;, 
or  sand-worms,  called  Dorsibranchiatie  ;  3,  Lumbricidse,  or 
earth-worms — but  writers  variously  expand  or  limit  the 
order ;  eomc  making  it  to  include  a  part  or  all  of  the  Bra- 
chiopoda  and  other  molluscoids. 

An'ni,  or  Ani  (anc.  Ab')u'cum),ab  ruined  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Arpa-Chai  River,  28  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Kars. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Bagratian  kings  of  Armenia  until 
lOOl,  when  it  was  taken  by  AIp-Arslan,  and  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  KilO.  Hero  are  ruins  of  an  ancient 
palace  and  citadel  j  also  some  Armenian  churches  nearly 
entire. 
An''nin,  a  township  of  McKean  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  760. 
Ananias  of  Viter'bo  [It.  Au'nio  da  Viteybo],  a 
learned  Italian  Dominican  monk,  whose  proper  name  was 
Giovanni  Nanni.  was  born  at  Viterbo  about  1432.  He 
wrote  a  Latin  *' Treatise  on  the  Empire  of  the  Turks" 
(1471).  He  published  at  Rome,  in  149S,  "Seventeen  Vol- 
umes of  Various  Antiquities,  with  Commentaries,"  con- 
taining extracts  from  the  lost  works  of  Berosus,  Manetho, 
and  other  ancient  historians,  which  proved  to  be  forgeries. 
D.  in  1502. 

Anniver'sary  [from  the  Lat.  an'nu8,  a  **year,"  and 
vcr'stt,  to  "turn"],  the  annual  return  of  a  memorable  day ; 
the  day  on  which  some  remarkable  event  is  annually  cele- 
brated. Among  the  Jews  the  Passover  was  an  anniversary 
in  commemoration  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  The  prin- 
cipal religious  anniversaries  of  Christians  are  Christmas, 
Epiphany,  and  Easter.  Anniversary  days  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  days  on  which  an  office  is  annually 
performed  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  The  most  popu- 
lar anniversary  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Annonay  [Lat.  Annomc'nm  or  Annnni^acitm],  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ardeche,  is  situated  o7 
miles  8.  S.  W.  of  Lyons,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Cance 
and  Deaume.  It  has  a  suspension  bridge,  and  large  man- 
ufactories of  glove-leather.  Paper  of  fine  quality  is  made 
here.  The  Montgolfiers,  who  invented  balloons,  were  na- 
tives of  the  town.     Pop.  in  18G6,  18,445. 

Annot'to,  or  Annat'to,  a  red  coloring-matter,  is  the 
pulp  of  the  seeds  of  the  BLra  orellana,  an  exogenous  shrub 
wliieh  grows  in  South  America  and  the  AVest  Indies,  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Flacourtiaccae.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  potash  and  soda,  either  caustic  or 
carbonated.  It  contains  a  yellow  principle  called  bixin. 
It  is  used  as  a  dye,  but  its  colors  arc  fugitive.  The  pulp  is 
used  to  color  cheese,  is  an  ingredient  in  some  varnislics, 
and  is  employed  in  medicine  to  color  ointments  and  plas- 
ters. In  South  America  annotto  is  mixed  with  chocolate 
to  improve  the  flavor. 

Anns'ville,  a  township  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  a 
fine  dairy-town,  and  has  four  churches  and  several  manu- 
factories.    Pop.  271G. 

Annuaire  [from  the  Lat.  an'mis,  a  "year"],  a  name 
given  to  certain  French  publications  which  appear  annu- 
ally, as  the  "  Annuaire  historique  "  or  "  Annuaire  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  which  corresponds  to  the  English  "Annual  Reg- 
ister." The  "  Annuaire  "  published  by  the  bureau  of  long- 
itudes is  a  celebrated  scientitic  periodical. 

Au'^nual  [Lat.  nnnuu'lh,  from  fni'nun,  a  "year"],  a 
botanical  term  applied  to  a  jilant  which  lives  only  one 
year ;  a  plant  whii;h  within  the  space  of  a  year  passes  from 
a  seed  into  a  perfect  plant,  bears  its  fruit,  and  perishes.  The 
duration  of  the  life  of  annuals  is  gen<'rally  much  less  than  a 
year.  Some  plants  which  are  annuals  in  one  climate  are 
percanial  in  another,  as  the  castor-oil  plant. 


Annual,  a  name  given  by  the  English  to  a  class  of 
illustrated  publications  which  were  designed  for  Chrii^tmas 
gifts  and  birthday  presents,  and  enjoyed  for  some  years 
extraordinary  popularity.  They  contained  contributions 
in  verse  and  prose  from  distinguished  living  authors,  and 
were  illustrated  with  engravings  by  the  best  artists  of  the 
time.  The  first  of  these  annuals  was  the  "  Forget-me-Not," 
edited  by  Frederick  Shoberl,  in  1822.  "The  Literary 
Souvenir,"  edited  by  A.  A.  Watts,  appeared  in  1824;  and 
the  "  Keepsake"  was  commenced  by  Charles  Heath  iu  1827. 
It  was  afterwards  edited  by  the  countess  of  Blessington. 
Among  the  other  remarkable  annuals  was  Heath's  "  Book 
of  Beauty,"  first  issued  in  ls;i;i.  After  184U  the  demand 
for  annuals  diminished  and  their  quality  deteriorated. 
They  have  all  been  long  discontinued. 

Annu'ity  [Lat.  nmit/ifas,  from  nji'Tms.  a  "year;"  Fr. 
annnife],  a  rent  or  sum  of  money  which  a  per.ion  is  entitled 
to  receive  every  year.  If  the  payment  is  to  be  continued 
through  a  period  of  uncertain  length,  it  is  called  a  coutin- 
gent  aniiuiti/;  if  it  is  payable  for  a  definite  number  of  years, 
it  is  an  anuuiti/  certain.  A  person  who  has  unemj)loyed 
capital  may  find  it  advantageous  to  convert  it  into  au  an- 
nual income,  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  as  long  as  ho 
lives,  and  which  is  called  a  life  annuity.  The  person  who 
receives  an  annuity  is  called  an  annuitant.  An  annual  in- 
come which  is  not  to  be  paid  until  a  number  of  years  have 
elapsed  is  a  deferred  annuity.  Those  who  invest  monev  in 
the  national  debt  of  England  are  entitled  to  an  income 
which  is  virtually  a  perpetual  annuity,  so  that  when  each 
annuitant  dies  he  may  leave  it  to  his  heir.  The  accurate 
determination  of  the  value  of  annuities  in  present  money 
is  a  complex  question  of  great  importance  and  considerable 
difiiculty,  for  the  solution  of  which  correct  tables  of  vital 
statistics  are  requisite.  The  rate  of  interest  is  also  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  calculation  of  annuities.  Great 
labor  has  been  expended  by  several  learned  men  in  the 
formation  of  tables  of  the  value  of  life  annuities  at  all  the 
diflferent  ages  of  human  life. 

Anni'itv,  iu  the  law  of  England,  is  a  sum  of  money 
payable  every  year,  and  charged  on  the  person  or  personal 
estate  of  the  individual  who  is  bound  to  pay  it  ;  thus  dif- 
fering from  a  rent-charge,  which  is  charged  on  real  estate. 
Annuities  are  often  paid  by  a  person  who  borrows  money 
(who  is  called  the  grantor)  to  the  person  who  lends  the 
money  (who  is  the  grantee).  An  annuity  is  either  for  a 
term  of  years,  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  iu  perpetuity  :  and  the 
last,  although  charged  on  personal  property,  may  descend 
as  real  estate. 

An'nulus  [Lat.,  a  "ring"],  a  botanical  term  used  in 
several  senses.  In  mosses  it  denotes  a  rim  external  with 
respect  to  the  peristome;  in  ferns  it  is  an  elastic  rib  which 
girds  the  theea  or  spore-case,  and  by  its  contraction  dis- 
perses the  spores  :  the  collar  which  surrounds  the  stipes  of 
some  fungi  just  below  the  hymenium  is  also  called  an  an- 
nulus. 

Annuncia'da  (the  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion) was  founded  by  Amadeus  VI.  of  Savoy  in  L^G2,  and 
was  originally  called  the  Order  of  the  Collar.  The  reigning 
king  of  Italy  is  grand  master  of  the  order. 

Annuncia'tion,  Feast  of,  a  festival  of  the  Church 
in  commemoration  of  the  announcement  of  the  conception 
of  the  Saviour  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  angel  (Jabriel. 
It  is  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  March,  which  is  called  Lady 
Day. 

Ann'ville,  a  post-village  of  Lebanon  co..  Pa.,  in  North 
Aunville  township,  on  the  Lebanon  Valley  R.  R.,  5  miles 
W.  of  Lebanon.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lebanon  Valley  College. 
Ano'a,  a  species  of  ruminating  animal  of  the  genus 
Bit' Indus,  having  the  horns  erect;  it  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  a  connecting  link  between  an  antelope  and  a  buffalo. 
It  lives  in  Celebes. 

An'ode  [from  the  Gr.  aio5o9,  a  "  way  up  "].  a  term  used 
in  the  science  of  electrolysis  to  denote  the  positive  pole,  or 
that  surface  by  which  the  galvanic  current  enters  the  body 
(electrolyte)  undergoing  decomposition.  The  negative  pole, 
or  the  surface  by  which  the  current  goes  out,  is  called  vitth- 
ode.  The  elements  of  electrolytes  are  called  Toit*,  an<i  those 
which  go  to  the  anode  are  named  (uiivitH.  Thus,  in  the  de- 
composition of  water  by  a  galvanic  battery,  water  is  the 
electrolyte,  the  platinum  plate  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  is  the  anode,  and  the  oxygen  is  the  anion. 

An'odyne  [from  the  Gr.  av,  priv.,  and  oSiit'jj.  "pain"], 
a  medicine  which  diminishes  pain.  Opium,  morphine,  tho 
anaesthetics,  belladonna,  cannabis  Indica,  etc.  are  the  chief 
anodynes — most  of  which  tend  actively  to  cause  sleep. 
Some  hypnotics,  or  sleep-producers,  however,  like  chloral, 
are  not  anoilynes. 

Anoint'ing  [from  the  Lat.  mi,  and  iin'gn,  unc'lum  (Fr. 
oindrc,  part,  oint),  to  "anoint"],  an  Oriental  custom  of 
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pouring  aromatic  oil  on  the  head  as  a  mark  of  honor.  It 
was  practised  at  the  coronation  of  kings  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  high  priests  and  prophets,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul, 
I>avid,  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Spikenard,  myrrh,  and  olive 
oil  were  sometimes  used  for  this  jmrpose.  Anointing  forms 
a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  various  sacraments  in  the 
Iloman  Catholic  and  the  ditferent  Oriental  churches. 

Ano'ka,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and  intersected  by 
Rum  River.  Area,  420  square  miles.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified, the  soil  fertile.  AVheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes  are 
staple  crops.  The  county  is  well  wooded,  and  contains  sev- 
eral small  lakes  which  abound  in  fish.  Capital,  Anoka. 
Pop.  3'.)40. 

Anoka,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Anoka  co.,  Minn.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  Rum  River, 
or  Mille  Lae,  and  on  the  St.  Paul  antl  Pacific  R.  R.,  27  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  It  has  a  valuable  water-power.  Pop.  of 
Anoka  township,  1498. 

Ano'lis  [from  nnr/h',  the  name  of  a  lizard  found  in  the 
Antilles],  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America.  It  comprises  the  iguanoid  species  of 
lizard,  which  have  teeth  on  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  as  well 
as  on  the  interior  jaw-bones,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
power  of  inflating  the  skin  of  the  throat.  They  move  with 
great  agility,  and  exceed  all  other  saurians  in  brilliancy  of 
color. 

Auomalis'tic  Year,  the  interval  of  time  in  which 
the  earth  completes  a  revolutiuu  with  respect  to  any  point 
in  its  orbit,  or  the  interval  which  elapses  between  two  suc- 
cessive passages  of  the  earth  through  its  perihelion.  It  is 
four  minutes  and  thirty-nine  seconds  longer  than  a  sidereal 
year,  and  its  length  is  365  days,  G  hours,  13  minutes,  and 
45  seconds. 

Anom'aly  [from  the  Gr.  av,  priv.,  and  6/iaAds,  "level," 
'"even,"  "  regular  "].  an  irregularity;  an  exception  to,  or 
deviation  from,  a  general  rule.  In  astronomy  it  denotes  the 
angular  distance  of  a  planet  from  its  perihelion,  as  seen 
from  the  sun.  It  is  so  called  because  it  was  in  it  that  the 
first  irregularities  of  planetary  motion  were  discovered. 
There  are  three  difi'erent  anomalies — the  true,  the  mean, 
and  the  eccentric. 

Ano^'mia  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  fo^o?,  a '•  law," 
so  called  because  it  does  not  conform  to  the  law  of  struc- 
ture characterizing  other  mollusks],  a  Linnaian  genus  of 
the  Vermes  Testacea.  Modern  naturalists  have  limited  the 
term  to  a  genus  of  acephalous  mollusks  having  two  un- 
equal, irregular  thin  valves,  of  which  the  flatter  one  is 
deeply  notched  at  the  cardinal  margin.  The  central  muscle 
traverses  this  opening  to  be  inserted  into  a  third  piece 
(calcareous  or  horny),  which  is  always  attached  to  foi'eign 
bodies.  Numerous  species,  living  and  fossil,  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Ano'na  [from  ano'na,  the  Sp.  name  of  the  custard-ap- 
ple], a  genus  of  exogenous  trees  of  the  natural  order  Ano- 
nacese,  natives  of  hot  climates.  Anoiia  mjuamosa  bears 
an  edible  fruit  called  the  custard-apple,  because  its  seeds 
are  surrounded  by  a  whitish,  sweet,  cream-like  pulp.  The 
cherimoya,  an  excellent  fruit  of  Peru,  is  produced  by  the 
Anona  Chcrimofia. 

Anona'cere  [so  called  from  Jno'na,  one  of  its  genera], 
an  order  of  exogenous  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of 
tropical  countries,  and  evergreen,  having  simple,  alternate 
leaves.  They  are  generally  aromatic  and  fragrant.  The 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  order  is  that  they  have  trimer- 
ous  polypefalous  flowers  and  a  ruminated  albumen.  This 
order  comprises  about  300  species,  some  of  which  bear 
delicious  fruits.  The  fruit  of  the  Xylopia  aromnti'cn  is  used 
as  pepper  by  the  natives  of  Africa.  The  order  is  represent- 
ed in  the  tj.  S.  by  four  species  of  pawpaw  [Asimina)  or 
custard-apple. 

Anon'ymous  [from  the  Gr.  av,  priv.,  and  oi-vjua,  a 
"  name  "],  nameless ;  a  term  applied  to  books  published 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  Those  which  appear 
under  an  assumed  name  are  called  pseudonymous.  The  po- 
litical articles  of  the  English  journals  are  generally  anouy- 
mous,  and  so  are  the  critical  articles  in  the  great  quarterly 
reviews.  Anonymous  books  cause  much  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity to  bibliographers  and  the  compilers  of  catalogues. 
The  best  account  or  catalogue  of  such  works  is  Barbier's 
"  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes" 
(3  vols.,  1S22-24). 

Anoplothe'rinm  [from  the  Gr.  ai/oTrAo?,  "unarmed," 
and  dripiov,  a  ''beast"],  a  genus  of  extinct  artiodactyle 
quadrupeds,  found  in  the  strata  of  the  upper  eocene  for- 
mati'in  near  Paris,  and  in  Lapland.  India,  etc.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  shortness  and  small  size  of  the  canine 
teeth,  and  have  teeth  arranged  in  a  continuous  series  with- 


out vacant  interspaces — a  structure  which  occurs  in  no 
existing  animal  except  man.  The  Anuplotherium  commune 
was  about  the  size  of  a  wild  boar. 

Anor'thite,  a  felspathie  mineral  found  at  Vesuvius  and 
elsewhere;  essentially  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina. 

Anotto.     See  Annotto. 

Anquelil-Diipcrron  (Abraham  Htacinthe),  an  em- 
inent Orientalist,  was  born  in  Paris  Bee.  7,  1731.  Havin"' 
studied  Arabic  and  Persian,  his  desire  to  visit  India  was 
so  strong  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  an  expe- 
dition which  was  sent  thither  in  1754.  He  traversed  a 
great  part  of  Ilindostan,  collected  MSS.,  procured  the  re- 
ligious books  of  the  Parsees,  and  returned  to  France  in 
1762.  lo  1763  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  lie  publi;^hed  in  1771  his  "Zend-Avesta," 
the  first  translation  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees  that 
ever  appeared  in  any  European  language.  It  is  not  es- 
teemed very  accurate.  lie  wrote  "  India  in  Relation  with 
Europe"  (2  vols.,  1798)  and  other  works.  Died  Jan.  17, 
1S05. 

Ansaries.     See  NrsATurvEH. 

Anscha'rius,  or  Ans'gar,  Saint,  called  the  "Apostle 
of  the  N(u-th,"  was  horn  in^icardy  Sept.  8,  801  A.  D.  He 
propagated  Christianit}'  with  success  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg  iu 
832.     Died  Feb.  3,  865  A.  D. 

An'schiitz  (Karl),  born  at  Coblentz,  Germany,  in  Feb., 
1813,  became  royal  musical  director  at  Cuhlcntz,  and  was 
afterwards  director  in  Nuremberg,  Amsterdam,  London, 
etc.  In  1857  he  came  to  America,  founded  the  German 
opera  in  New  York  in  18C2,  and  became  a  leading  con- 
ductor and  teacher  of  music.     l>ied  Dec.  30,  1870. 

Ans'dell  (RrcHARD).  an  English  painter  of  animals, 
born  at  Liverpool  in  1815.  He  obtained  the  gold  medal  in 
Paris  in  1855. 

Anse  de  Panier  [literally,  "handle  of  a  panier"],  a 
French  term  applied  to  arches  which  arc  the  result  of  ellip- 
tical curves  in  section.  This  is  the  most  elegant  form  of 
arch  for  bridges. 

An'selm,  Saint  [Lat.  SancUns  Ansel'niiis],  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  in  1033, 
He  is  regarded  as  the  originat(fr  of  scholastic  theology.  In 
1060  he  became  a  pujnl  of  Lanfrane.  and  an  inmate  of  the 
abbey  of  Bee  in  Jsormandy.  of  which  he  was  chosen  prior 
in  1063,  and  abbot  in  1078.  Under  his  direction  Rec  be- 
came a  celebrated  school.  He  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  11193,  after  which  he  was  involved  iu  a 
long  contest  with  King  AVilliaui  Rufus.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  philosopher,  and  is  considered  as  the  reviver 
of  mctnj)hysies.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his 
"  Monologium."  his  *•  Proslogium  alias  Fides  qua?rens  In- 
tellectum,"  and  "  Cur  Deus  Homo."  He  surpassed  his  con- 
temporaries in  acutencss  of  intellect,  originality  of  mind, 
and  dialectical  skill.     Died  April  21,  1109. 

An'son,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  South 
Carolina.  Area,  C50  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Rocky  River,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Yadkin.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  productive,  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  and  oats  being  the  chief  staples.  Capital,  AVades- 
borough.     Pop.  12,428. 

An'son,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Somerset  R.  R.,  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Norridgewoek.  It  has  a 
weekly  newspaper,  academy,  3  churches,  savings  bank,  14 
stores,  and  mills,  shops,  hotels,  etc.  Principal  business, 
farming  and  lumbering.     Pop.  1745. 

Albert  Mooke,  of  "  Unios  Advocate." 

Anson,  a  township  of  Chijipewa  co..  Wis.     Pop.  455. 

Anson  (George),  Lorp,  horn  iu  Staffordshire  April  23, 
1697,  became  a  post-captain  in  the  royal  navy  in  1724,  af- 
ter which  he  passed  several  years  on  the  Carolina  station. 
In  1740  he  was  appointedcommander  of  an  expedition  to  the 
South  Sea,  in  which  he  exhibited  great  prudence  and  cour- 
age amidst  disasters  and  dangers  caused  jiartly  by  the  un- 
seaworthiness of  his  vessels.  Having  circumnavigated  the 
globe  and  made  some  important  discoveries,  he  returned  in 
1744  with  several  Spanish  prizes.  He  defeated  a  French 
fleet  in  May,  1747,  and  lor  this  service  was  rewarded  with 
the  title  ofBaron  Anson  of  Soberton.  He  was  first  lord  of 
the  admiraltv  from  1751  to  1757,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet 
in  1761.  Died  June  6,  1762.  A  narrative  of  his  voyage 
round  the  world  was  published. 

Anso'nia,  an  incorporated  borough  in  the  town  of 
Derby,  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  on  the  Naugatuek  River,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Naugatuek  and  New  Haven  and  Derby 
R.  Rs.,  10  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  New  Haven.  It  is  a  manu- 
facturing village,  and  has  1  national  bank.  1  savings  bank, 
4  churches,  3  brass  rolling-mills,  1  brass-foundry,  1  iron- 
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foundry,  2  clock-shops,  1  coppcr-mill,  2  wire-mills,  1  hard- 
ware factory,  2  hoop-skirt  factories,  1  woollen  mill,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  and  2  water  companies.     Pop.  2749. 

Ed.  "  Naugatuck  Valley  Sentinel." 

AnsonianSf  or  Ausyreeh.      See  Nl-sairiyeh. 

Ans'pach,  or  Ans'bach,  a  fortified  city  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Kezat,  27  miles  S.  AV.  of  Nuremberg.  It  has  a 
castle,  the  former  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Anspaeh- 
Baireufh,  a  public  library,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
half-silken  stuffs,  tobacco,  earthenware,  cutlery,  etc.  Pop. 
in  1871.  12,085. 

Anspach  (Elizabeth  Berkeley),  Margravine  of,  a 
daughter  of  Augustus,  carl  of  Berkeley,  was  born  in  17.00. 
She  was  accomplished,  and  remarkable  for  versatility  of 
genius.  In  1707  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Craven,  who  be- 
came earl  of  Craven,  and  died  in  1791.  She  was  married 
in  that  year  to  the  margrave  of  Anspach.  She  wrote  and 
performed  dramas,  and  published  entertaining  autobio- 
graphic memoirs.     Died  at  Naples  Jan.  13,  1S2S. 

An'sted  (DAvm  Thomas),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  geologist, 
born  in  Loudon  in  1S14,  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
became  in  1840  professor  of  geolngy  in  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, travelled  in  America  and  other  countries,  and  publish- 
ed a  great  number  of  works,  among  which  are  "  Geology, 
Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical"  {2  vols.,  1844), 
"The,  Ancient  AVorld,  or  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Great 
Britain,"  *' The  Great  Stone  Book  of  Nature"  (1SC3),  and 
^'  The  World  we  Live  in  "  (1SG9).    D.  May,  ISSO. 

An'ster  (Jon\),  LL.D.,  born  in  Cork  county,  Ireland. 
1798.  He  was  a  friend  of  Coleridge,  and  regius  professor 
of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  lie  produced 
"  Poems  and  Tran;rflations  from  the  German  "  (1819),  and 
contributed  many  articles  to  ''  Blackwood's  Magazine." 
His  translation  of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  (1S.'56)  was  praised  by 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review."     Died  June  9,  18G7. 

An'swer  [Ang.-Sax.  andy  "against,"  and  awarjau,  to 
''swear,"  to  "  afiirm"],  in  the  law  of  evidence,  is  the  reply 
of  a  witness  to  a  question  put  to  him.  It  also  means  a 
pleading  interposed  in  a  court  of  equity  by  the  defendant 
to  the  bill  or  information  of  the  plaintiff.  In  New  York, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  procedure,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  other  States,  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  defend- 
ant's pleading  in  all  eases,  except  where  he  resorts  to  a 
demurrer.     (See  DinirnRER.) 

Ant,  or  £mmet  [Lat.  fonui'cn],  a  genus  of  hymen- 
opfcrous  insects  remarkable  for  their  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  muscular  stj-cngth.  It  comj)rises  numerous  sjjecies, 
which  are  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  tropical 
countries.  They  have  geniculate  autenn£e  ;  strong  jaws ; 
a  small,  rounded,  spoon-like  ligula;  a  thorax  compressed 
at  the  sides;  an  abdomen  nearly  oval.  They  live  in  so- 
cieties composed  of  males,  females,  and  neuters,  the  last 
of  which  are  workers  and  are  destitute  of  wings.  Some 
of  the  neuters,  it  is  said,  serve  the  conimuuity  as  soldiers. 
The  males  and  females  have  wings,  and  are  larger  than  the 
neuters,  but  less  numerous.  After  the  pairing  season  is 
past  the  females  are  deprived  of  their  wings  to  prevent 
their  escape,  as  they  have  a  propensity  to  desert  their 
home  and  go  astray.  It  appears  that  ants  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  division  of  labor,  as  well  as  those  of  co-op- 
eration. In  winter  most  species  remain  dormant,  and 
neither  work  nor  eat,  although  it  is  a  popular  notion  that 
they  collect  in  summer  a  hoard  of  grain  for  their  subsist- 
ence during  the  winter.  They  are  mostly  carnivorous,  and 
will  attack  a  living  animal  many  times  larger  than  them- 
selves, as  a  mouse,  for  example.  Another  favorite  food  of 
some  species  is  honey-dew,  the  sweet  excretion  of  aphides. 
According  to  some  authorities,  they  confine  these  aphides 
in  stables,  as  man  does  his  inileh  cows,  and  obtain  from 
them,  by  a  process  like  milking,  a  regular  supply  of 
honey-dew.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  this  in- 
teresting grou]>  of  insects  are  the  ''  honey  ants  "  of  Mexico. 
The  honey  ants  inhabit  Mexico.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
They  live  in  colonics,  of  which  the  greater  number  closely 
resemble  the  common  brown  ant  <if  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tain members  of  the  community,  however,  during  the  sum- 
mer secrete  honey  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  soon  be- 
come incapable  of  locomotion.  They  arc  then  placed  in 
rows  in  subterranean  galleries  set  .ipart  for  that  purpose, 
and  are  systematically  fed  by  the  others.  In  time  the  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  becomes  so  great  that  the  victim 
ants  resemble  small,  sjiherical,  jicllueid  grapes,  the  head 
and  thorax  simulating  the  grape-stem.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son, when  food  is  scarce,  these  fattened  ants  arc  in  turn 
devoured  by  the  other  members  of  the  colony.  Ants  ap- 
pear to  he  endowed  with  greater  muscular  strength  than 
almost  .any  other  insect  of  equal  size.  They  display  great 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  their  baliitalions,  called 
ant-hills,  which  arc  mostly  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 


ground.  The  large  ants  of  South  America  raise  their  ant- 
hills to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  or  more.  Some  species, 
called  mason  ants,  perforate  galleries  in  the  clay,  and  sup- 
port by  pillars  and  arches  the  roof  of  their  house.  Others, 
called  carpenter  ants,  excavate  ceils  and  labyrinthine  gal- 
leries in  the  trunks  of  living  trees.  Ants  are  supposed  to 
have  a  faculty  of  conversing  or  communicating  with  each 
other  by  means  of  their  antenna^  which,  according  to  some 
naturalists,  are  organs  of  hearing.  These  insects  are  gen- 
erally very  pugnacious,  and  often  fight  pitched  battles  with 
other  ants.  The  Swiss  naturalist  Hubcr  has  given  a  de- 
tailed account  of  their  battles,  martial  exploits,  and  pred- 
atory expeditions.  Still  more  marvellous  and  paradoxi- 
cal is  the  well-attested  fact  that  some  species,  as  the  For- 
Hura  ni/a  and  the  Formica  rii/e&cciia  (or  amazon  ant),  reduce 
other  ants  to  slavery,  and  that  the  principal  motive  of  their 
wars  and  piratical  excursions  is  to  capture  larva;  and  pupa9 
or  nymphs,  whieh  they  carry  home  for  slaves.  *' At  the 
head  of  these  daring  slave-makers,"  says  Pouchct,  "we 
must  put  the  red  ant  or  amazon,  the  military  expeditions 
of  which  have  been  most  carefully  fcbservcd'by  the  natu- 
ralists of  our  epoch.  They  are  so  frequent  that  one  may 
enjoy  the  sight  of  them  any  fine  day  during  the  summer 
season."  After  describing  the  siege  and  cajiture  of  a  nest 
by  these  amazons,  he  adds:  "Then  the  whole  army,  laden 
with  booty,  and  sometimes  stretching  out  in  a  line  forty 
metres  in  length  (1.jO  feet),  triumphantly  returns  to  its 
city  in  the  same  order  as  at  its  departure."  (  The  Universe.) 
These  slaveholding  ants  have  a  great  aversion  to  labor,  and 
when  they  perform  a  journey  arc  carried  by  their  slaves. 
These  are  darker  colored  than  their  masters,  and  arc  called 
Formica  fitsca.  The  fact  that  ants  work  all  through  the 
night,  and  seem  never  to  sleep,  was  noticed  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  the  "  Guardian"  (vol.  ii., 
No.  106).  It  is  asserted  that  certain  ants  in  warm  coun- 
tries (one  species  in  Texas)  actually  plant  grass-seeds,  and 
cultivate,  harvest,  and  store  the  grain.  Some  also  con- 
struct, and  even  pave  their  roads.  A  battle  of  ants  has 
been  described  by  Huber  in  these  terms:  **  I  shall  not  say 
what  lighted  up  discord  between  these  two  republics,  the 
one  as  po])ulous  as  the  other.  The  two  armies  met  midway 
between  their  respective  residences.  Their  serried  columns 
reached  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  nest,  and  were  two 
feet  in  width.  .  .  .  The  field  of  battle,  whieh  extended  over 
a  space  of  two  or  three  square  feet,  was  strewn  with  dead 
bodies  and  wounded;  it  was  also  covered  with  venom,  and 
exhaled  a  penetrating  odor.  The  struggle  began  between 
two  ants,  which  locked  themselves  together  with  their  man- 
dibles while  they  raised  themselves  upon  their  legs.  They 
quickly  grasped  each  other  so  tightly  that  they  rolled  one 
over  the  other  in  the  dust."  At  the  approach  of  night  the 
two  armies  effected  a  retreat,  but  the  next  day  the  carnage 
was  renewed  with  equal  or  greater  fury.  Some  species  of 
Formica  eject  from  their  abdomen  a  peculiar  volatile,  acrid, 
and  pungent  liquid  called y"')/»(K'  acid,  the  oflcnsive  odor  of 
which  defends  them  against  other  animals.  The  carniv- 
orous species  of  ants  perform  a  useful  service  by  devouring 
the  carcasses  of  dead  animals.  Their  voracity  is  such  th.at 
a  clean  skeleton  of  a  small  animal  may  be  obtained  by 
burying  it  for  a  short  time  in  an  ant-hill.  The  termites  of 
tropical  countries,  sometimes  called  white  ants,  are  not 
properly  ants,  but  belong  to  another  genus.  (See  Tkr- 
MiTES.)  (See  P.  Huber,  "Traits  des  Manirs  des  Fourmis 
Indigenes.")  Revised  by  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Anta^'id  [anti  and  acitl],  a  remedy  for  acid  in  the 
stomach  or  in  the  blood.  The  alkalies,  lime-water,  mag- 
nesia, etc.,  are  mostly  used  for  this  purpose,  vegetable  acids, 
like  the  citric  (lemon  juice,  etc.),  being  often  administered 
with  them.  These  acids  become  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood, 
forming  bicarbonates  with  the  alkalies.  This  antacid  treat- 
ment is  much  resorted  to  in  acute  rheumatism. 

Antrr'us  [Gr.  'Arraio?],  a  fabulous  Libyan  giant,  a  son 
of  Neptune  and  Terra,  was  a  famous  wrestler.  He  was  in- 
vincible as  long  as  he  continued  in  contact  with  the  earth 
(Terra),  but  he  was  conquered  by  Hercules,  who  raised  him 
into  the  air  and  strangled  him  to  death. 

Antaijoiiist  Muscles.  Every  muscle  and  set  of  mus- 
cles in  the  animal  body  is  opposed  in  its  action  either  by 
some  other  muscle  or' muscles,  or  by  elastic  ligaments. 
Generally  it  is  the  former;  ihu^,  in  the  human  arm  wo 
have  the  triceps  cxtt-nnor  muscle  antagonized  by  the  f'iccps 
/fcror  and  the  hrachiaUN  antivns;  in  the  forearm,  there  are 
the  fexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  haml  antl  wrist,  as 
well  as  the  pronators  and  supinators  of  the  hand.  Simi- 
larly in  the  lower  extremity  opposed  muscles  exist,  although 
notalways  of  corresponding  names.  The  great  (tdductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  whose  action  draws  the  limbs  together, 
are  antagonized  by  the  tflutci  and  ohtnratnr  muscles  and 
others.  The  diaphragm,' the  contraction  of  which  aids  in 
expanding  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  is  opposed  by  the  ex- 
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ternal  abdominal  muscles,  whose  action  is  perceptible  in 
expiration.  So  constant  is  this  provision  of  muscular  an- 
tagonism in  the  animal  kingdom  that  there  is  no  well-as- 
certained example  of  active  dilatation  of  any  muscle.  The 
diodtole  of  the  heart  in  man  and  other  vertebrates  can  bo 
explained  best  by  elasticity  only,  as  it  exerts  very  little 
power.  In  MyriapoJa  each  section  of  the  elongated  aortic 
heart  has  triangular  muscles  connected  with  the  sides  of 
the  bocly,  by  which  the  diastole  after  contraction  is  effected. 
The  prednminanre  of  power  in  opposing  groups  of  muscles 
determines  the  position  of  different  parts  of  the  body  when 
at  rest;  hence,  in  man  the  naturally  bent  position  of  the 
fingers  during  sleep,  from  the  prevailing  power  of  the 
flexors.  Disease  sometimes  disturbs  the  natural  balance 
of  the  muscles. 

Anta'kia,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  is  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antiocii  (which  see). 

AntaTcidas  [Gr.  'AcTaAxiSas],  a  Spartan  diplomatist, 
who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Persia  when  Sparta  was  in  a 
critical  position,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  called  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas,  in  387  B.  C.  This  treaty  excited  general 
indignation  among  the  Greeks,  whose  interests  the  Spar- 
tans sacrificed  to  gratify  their  enmity  to  Athens  and 
Thebes.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty  stipulated  that 
all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  should  be  subject  to  the 
king  of  Persia. 

Antanacla'ftis  [Gr.  avTavdKXatn^,  from  avri,  "against" 
(and  henec  implying  contrast),  and  avdK\a<ris,  a  "bending 
back"],  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  a  word  is  repeated, 
but  in  a  different  sense  or  different  inflection  from  the  first, 
which  gives  a  kind  of  antithetical  force  to  the  expression; 
as,  "  Learn  some  craft  when  young,  that  when  old  you  may 
live  without  craft.*' 

Antanana'rivo',  or  Tananarivo',  the  capital  and 
chief  city  of  Madagiiscar,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous 
region  in  the  mi  lie  of  the  island.  16G  miles  S.  W.  of  Ta- 
mative.  It  is  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  reported  to  be  a  largo  city,  and  to  have  manufactures 
of  gold  chains  and  silk  stuffs.  The  private  houses  arc 
mostly  of  wood.      Pop.  estimated  at  80,000. 

An'tar,  An'tara,  or  An'tarah-Ibn-Sheddad%  a 
celebrated  Araliian  prince,  poet,  and  warrior  who  lived 
about  550  A.  1>.  He  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  seven 
poems  which  are  called  Mo'allakat,  and  were  suspended  in 
the  Kaaha  or  temple  at  Mecca.  His  martial  exploits  were 
a  favorite  theme  of  Arabian  poetry  and  romance.  lie  is 
the  hero  of  a  celebrated  romance,  translated  into  English 
by  T.  Hamilton,  entitled  *' Antar,  a  Bedouin  Romance" 
(isi9). 

Autarc'tic  [from  the  Gr.  ivTi,  "against,"  "opposite," 
and  apKTiKo^f  "pertaining  to  the  north"],  opposite  to  Arc- 
tic. The  Antarctic  Circle  is  one  of  the  small  circles  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  distant  23°  27i'  from 
the  South  Pole. 

Antarctic  Current.  This  drift-current  commences 
on  the  sliores  of  Victoria  Land,  in  the  region  of  perpetual 
frust.  It  carries  vast  quantities  of  ice  and 
cold  water  towards  the  N.  E.  and  E.,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  a  coast -current,  washing 
and  cooling  the  western  shores  of  South  Amer- 
ica, thus  performing  a  work  nearly  the  eon- 
verse  of  that  performed  by  the  Gulf  Stream  on 
the  shores  of  Europe.  It  conveys  drift  ice  to 
the  latitude  of  about  55°. 

Antarctic  Ocean,  or  Sonthern  Ocean^ 
the  name  ajiplied  to  that  large  body  uf  water 
around  the  South  Pole  included  within  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle ;  and  also  a  general  term  desig- 
nating that  vast  sea  S.  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Indian  oceans.  It  has  not  been  explored 
so  thoroughly  as  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  was 
long  considered  impenetrable  for  ships,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice,  which  extends  much  farther 
from  the  Pole  (about  10°)  than  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Sir  James  Ross  has  explored  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean  as  far  as  79°  S.  In  Jan.,  1841, 
he  discovered  in  lat.  77°  32'  S.  and  Ion.  1G7°  E. 
a  volcano  12,400  feet  high,  which  he  called 
Mount  Erebus.  The  portions  of  land  which 
have  been  discovered  in  this  occnn  are  called 
New  Georgia,  Sandwich  Lands,  New  Orkneys,  Enderby's 
Land,  Sabrina,  Victoria  Land,  etc. 

Antarctic  Researches.  The  first  navigator  who 
exploreil  the?:e  re-^ions  was  Capt.  Cook,  who  in  Jan.,  1774, 
reached  lat.  71°  10'  S.  in  Ion.  106°  54'  W.  In  1823,  Capt. 
Weddell  penetrated  to  lat.  74°  15'  S.  in  Ion.  34°  16'  15''  W., 
and  found  there  an  open  sea.  In  1839.  Capt.  "Wilkes,  of 
the  U.  S.  navy,  conducted  an  exploring  expedition  towards 
the  South  Pule.     He  discovered  in  Jan.,  1S40,  a  portion  of 


a  large  continent  in  lat.  61°  30'  S.  and  Ion.  161°  E.  He 
traced  the  coast  westward  to  Ion.  101°  E.,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  landing  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  ice. 
Capt.  James  Ross,  who  commanded  a  British  expedition 
in  1841,  penetrated  as  tar  as  78°  or  79°  S.  He  computed 
the  position  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole  to  be  in  Victoria 
Land,  lat.  75°  5'  S..  Ion.  154°  8'  E. 

Anta'res  [from  the  Gr.  ivri,  in  a  sense  implying  "  ccm- 
parisou."  and 'Api)?,  "Mars,"  because  this  star  was  thought 
to  resemble  Mars],  a  ruddy  double  star,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  constellation  Scorpio.  It  is  important  in  navi- 
gation in  computing  longitizde. 

Ant-Catcher  and  Ant-Thrush,  names  given  to 
birds  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  that  feed  upon 


Giant  Ant-Catcher. 


ants,  and  arc  nearly  allied  to  the  thrushes.  They  have  very 
powerful  voices,  a  straight,  sub-cylindrical  bill,  hooked  at 
the  tip,  slender  legs,  and  short  tail.  Some  of  them  belong 
to  the  genera  Pitta  and  Grnllnria.  The  giant  ant-eatcher 
of  Sumatra  {Pitta  yi'jae)  is  of  a  fine  green  color. 

Ant-Eater,  a  South  American   family  of  mammals, 
animals  of  the  order  Edentata.     Ant-eaters  have  no  teeth. 


Munis  laiicaudaia,  the  Asiatic  Ant-Eater. 

and  feed  on  ants  and  other  insects,  which  they  catch  by 
thrusting  among  them  the  long  tongue  covered  with  a  vis- 
cid saliva.  The  head  is  much  elongated,  and  the  tail  is 
about  as  long  as  the  body,  which  is  covered  with  long  hair. 
The  toes  are  united  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  claws,  which 
are  very  large  and  strong,  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  tear- 
ing open  ant-hills.  The  great  ant-eater  [Mi/rmccophaija 
jubatn),  sometimes  called  the  ant-bear,  is  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  two  and 
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a  half  feet.  It  has  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  aucl  five  on  the 
hind  feet.  It  is  a  sluggisli  animal,  whose  movements  are 
not  miiuh  more  rapid  than  those  of  a  sloth.  The  little 
ant-eater  ( Cyclothu' rns  diduc'tijlus)  is  not  more  than  twenty 
or  twenty-one  inehes  in  entire  length.  It  is  remarkable  for 
a  peculiar  structure  of  the  skeleton.  On  a  side  view  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  completely  hidden  by  the  ribs,  which 
are  greatly  tiatteued  and  overlap  each  other,  so  that  on  a 
hasty  glance  the  ribs  appear  to  be  formed  of  one  solid  piece 
of  bone.  It  has  two  claws  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the 
hind  feet;  these  chiws  are  compressed,  curved,  and  very 
sharp.  The  name  ant-eater  is  sometimes  given  to  the  aard- 
vark  {Ori/ctcropm  Citpcnsia)  of  South  Africa,  to  the  pango- 
lins, the  Echidna,  and  other  mammals  which  subsist  on 
ants  and  other  insects.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is 
the  MaiuH  latlcaudata,  or  pangolin  of  Hindostan.  (See 
Pangolin.) 

Alltece'dent  [Lat.  cmtecr/dens,  from  ^7^'^e,  "  before." 
and  ca'do,  to  '*  go  "J,  that  which  goes  before  or  precedes  in 
time  or  In  place.  In  grammar,  tho  noun  to  which  a  rela- 
tive pronoun  refers;  in  logic,  the  first  of  two  propositions 
in  an  enthymeme,  and  the  first  member  of  a  hypothetical 
proposition;  opposed  to  the  consequent;  in  mathematics, 
the  first  of  two  terms  composing  a  ratio.  Thus,  in  the 
ratio  A  :  B.  A  is  the  antecedent,  and  B  is  tho  consequent. 

Tile  word  in  the  plural  is  used  iu  a  different  sense,  as  in 
speaking  of  a  person's  antecedents — /.  c.  his  previous  con- 
duct and  character,  his  early  history  or  primordial  rela- 
tions. 

Antedihi'vian  [from  tho  Lat.  anUe,  "  before,"  and 
diln'ciiim,  the  "  deluge"],  a  term  applied  to  any  person  or 
thing  tliat  existed  before  the  Flood — /.  e.  the  Noachian  Del- 
uge. According  to  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Bible,  this  flood  occurred  165()  years  after  tho  creation 
of  man.  The  date  of  this  event,  according  to  the  Scptna- 
gint  version,  is  several  centuries  later.  Chevalier  Bunsen 
adopted  the  theory  that  the  Flood  occurred  about  ten  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Geologists  do  not  recognize  that  the  earth 
was  ever  inundated  by  a  simultaneous  universal  deluge 
since  it  was  inhabited  by  man. 

An'telope  [Lat.  antil'opc  and  antel'aphus ;  Fr.  anti- 
lopc],  a  family  of  Mammalia,  of  the  order  Kuminantia,  cha- 
racterized by  hollow  horns,  which  are  annulated  and  per- 
manent, not  annually  renewed  (except  the  Antilocapra),  and 
not  longitudinally  rigid.  The  family  comprises  numerous 
genera  and  species,  the  genus  AntUnpe  being  the  ty])ical 
one,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  remark- 
able for  their  elegant  figure  and  extreme  agility.  They 
arc  mostly  gregarious,  inoffensive,  and  timid  animals,  and 
vary  greatly  in  size  as  well  as  form.  Tho  greater  numbers 
of  them  are  found  in  Southern  and  Central  Africa.  Asia 
produces  numerous  species.  Among  the  various  species  arc 
the  gazello  {GazeUa  rforcas),  tho  beauty  of  whose  eye  is 
proverbial;  tho  addax  or  Nubian  antelope;  the  stein-boc, 
eland,  and  spring-hoc  of  South  Africa;  and  the  chamois  of 
Europe.     The  antelopes  arc  probably  the    fleetest  of  all 
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AiUdupe.  bt;;ourlica,  the  Common  Antelope. 

quadrupeds.  Their  flesh  is  a  favorite  article  of  food.  Great 
numlicrsof  the  prong-buck  (y!»//7o'<7*rrt  A7ncrica'ua)  ronm 
over  the  plains  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Kocky  Mountains.     Tho  Kocky  Mountain  goat  is  another 


antelope  (Aploceras  montaj}ua),  "Born  in  the  scorching 
sun,"says  Sir  S.  \V.  Baker,  *'  nursed  on  the  buruing  sand  of 
the  treeless  and  shadowless  wilderness,  the  gazelle  is  among 
thi?  antelope  tribe  as  the  Arab  horse  is  among  its  brethren 
— the  high-bred  and  superlative  beauty  of  the  race.  En- 
tirely free  from  fat,  and  nevertheless  a  mass  of  muscle  and 
sinew,  the  gazelle  is  the  fastest  of  the  anteh>pe  tribe." 

The  "common  "  or  bezoar  antelope  (Autilopc  lezoartica) 
is  found  in  India  and  throughout  Southern  Asia.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  animal,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  timidity 
and  swiftness.  Its  flesh,  like  that  of  most  antelopes,  is  dry 
and  rather  unpalatable.  The  Oriental  bezoar.  a  phosphatic 
concretion  prized  in  the  East  for  its  supposed  medicinal 
virtues,  is  derived  from  the  intestines  of  this  animal.  {Sco 
Antilocapra.) 

Antelope,  a  township  of  Mono  co..  Cal.     Pop.  162. 

Antelope,  a  township  of  Tehama  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  320. 

Antelope,  a  county  in  tho  N.  E.  part  of  Nebraska. 
Area.  SDI  square  miles.  Capital.  Oiikdale.  This  county 
has  been  constituted  since  the  Federal  census  of  IS70. 

Antelope,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Neb.   Pop. 

296.  * 

An'te  Na'ti  [a  Latin  term  signifying  "born  before"] 
was  a  term  applied  to  such  of  the  Scotch  as  were  born  be- 
fore the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  who  were  considered  as  aliens  by  the  English. 

An'tennx,  singular  Anten'na  [a  Latin  word  mean- 
ing the  '*  yard  of  a  ship  "],  jointed  filaments  ur  tubular  scn- 
sil'erous  organs  attached  to  the  heads  of  insects  and  crus- 
taceans. They  arc  sometimes  called  feelers,  and  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  organs  of  touch  (or,  according  to  some  nat- 
uralists, organs  of  hearing).  An  insect  has  two  antennae, 
which  arc  very  flexible,  and  are  composed  in  some  species 
of  a  great  number  of  joints.  A  crustacean  has  four  an- 
tennio.  ,^ 

Anteque'ra,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga, 
22  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Malaga,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Guadalhoree.  It  has  many  monasteries  and  convents,  and 
largo  factories  of  flannel,  paper,  silk,  and  soap.  The  popu- 
lation of  Antequera  consists  largely  of  hidalgos,  with 
whom  the  vendetta  was  a  common  practice  as  late  as  1845. 
Pop.  in  1860,  2o,5SL 

Ant'eros  ['Ai'Tepws],  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  being 
opposed  to  Eros  or  Cupid;  also  the  deity  who  avenges  un- 
requited love. 
An'tes,  a  township  of  Blair  co..  Pa.  Pop.  189.3. 
Anthe'lia  [from  the  Gr.  ai-r^Aios  or  aWh/Ato?,  "opposite 
the  sun  "J.  luminous  colored  rings  observed  under  certain 
conditions  around  the  shadow  of  the  spectator's  own  head. 
The  conditions  of  the  phenomenon  are  two;  first,  that  the 
sun  be  near  the  horizon,  and  secondly,  that  the  shadow  he 
projected  on  a  surface  covered  with  dew-drops,  as  a  field 
of  grass,  or  on  a  dcnpe  fog-bank  distant  about  fifty  yards. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  polar  regions. 

Anthelmin'tics  [Gr.oi'Tt,  "against,"  and  tVics, 
a  "worm"]  are  medicines  which  either  destroy  or 
drive  out  intestinal  parasites;  tho  former  are  called 
vermicides,  tho  latter  vermifuges.  The  last  named 
are  most  commonly  employed.  Against  the  ordinary 
lumbricoid  worm  {As'ctiriH  hniibruni'dcs)  an  infusion 
or  fluid  extract  of  senna  and  spigelia  (pink-root)  is 
snfe  and  efficaeious.  To  drive  out  the  worrying  Fcat- 
wnrms  or  thread-worms  {0.r}/tt'7-Htt  or  Aa'carih-  tcrmi- 
cida'r)'s)  nothing  is  better  than  santonin,  introduced 
into  the  bowels  in  the  form  of  a  suppository.  For 
the  more  formidable  tape-worm  {iH'niu)  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, oil  of  fern,  kousso,  jiuinjtkin  seeds,  and 
pomegranate  seeds  are  used.  It  is  important  that 
the  Iicad  of  the  tape-worm  shall  jiass  away,  as,  till 
that  happens,  the  joints  continue  to  be  reproduced. 
In  all  cases  of  worms  attention  is  needed  to  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

An'them  [Gr.  dintftwro?.  "  returning  a  responsivo 
-(•und"],  a  mixture  of  molelt  and  cantata,  with  in- 
trumental  aeeonipanimcnt.  uiliij)ted  to  scriptural 
words.  It  was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Handel. 
Anthe'mion,  the  ornament  or  ornamental  series 
used  in  (ireek  and  Koman  decoration  which  is  de- 
rived from  floral  forms,  more  csjjccially  the  honey- 
suckle, very  common  in  tho  early  period  of  Gieik 
art. 

Anthe'mius  ['Ai-0«'Mtos].  an  eminent  Greek  arch- 
itect and  mathematician,  surnamed  Thai,  Li  AN  i:s,  from 
his  native  place,  Tralles,  in  Lydia.  was  a  brother  of  AUx- 
ander  Trallianus,  lie  was  patronizeil  by  Justinian  at 
Constantinople,  and  designed  the  eele»)rated  church  of  St. 
Sopliia,  which  was  finished  about  bo7  A.  I).,  and  is  sur- 
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mounted  by  a  dome  in  the  Byzantine  style,  of  which  it  is 
probably  the  original  tvpe.     It  is  now  a  Turkish  mosque. 
Died  in" 534  A.  D. 
Anthc'mius,orAnthe'niiusProco'pius,aKoman 

emperor,  who  began  to  reign  at  Rome  in  4(J7  A.  D.,  before 
which  he  was  a  favorite  general  of  Leo,  the  emperor  of  the 
East,  lie  was  the  father-in-law  of  Ricimer,.who  beeame 
his  enemy.  Anthemius  was  defeated  in  battle  by  Ricimcr, 
and  put  to  death  in  472  A.  D. 

An'thcr  [Lat.  anthr'ra,i\ora  the  Gr-ivflo^.a  "flower"], 
the  essential  part  of  the  stamen,  is  the  case  which  contains 
the  pollen,  and  is  the  male  organ  of  a  plant.  Theoretically 
considered,  the  anther  is  the  lamina  of  a  transformed  leaf 
divided  into  two  lohcs  or  cells  by  the  connective,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  midrib  of  the  leaf.  "When  the  anther  is  at- 
tached by  its  base  to  the  apex  of  the  filament,  it  is  called 
innah',  as  in  the  care.x: ;  when  it  grows  to  the  face  or  side 
of  the  lilamcnt,it  is  (tthiate,  as  in  the  magnolia;  and  when 
the  apex  of  the  filament  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
anther,  the  latter  is  vrrfiatilc,  as  in  the  grasses.  The  an- 
ther generally  opens,  for  discharging  pollen,  a  longitudinal 
slit  from  top  to  bottom  of  each  cell,  but  sometimes  only  at 
the  apex  or  some  other  definite  point. 

Antherid'inin,  plural  Antherid'ia  [from  Lat.  an- 
them, an  '*  anther,"  and  the  Gr.  dSoq,  *'  likeness  "],  a  name 
applied  to  organs  of  cryptogamous  plants  supposed  to  be 
analo;^uus  in  functions  to  the  anthers  of  the  phanerogamous 
llowers.  They  are  variously  situated  on  the  surface  of 
plants  or  within  their  tissue,  and  are  in  some  cases  collec- 
tions of  cells  containing  small  bodies  called  phj/tozoa,  which 
at  certain  periods  exhibit  rapid  movements. 

Antho'dium  [from  the  Gr.  af6o<;,  "flower,"  and  elSo?, 
"likeness"],  a  head  of  flowers,  the  ?amc  as  a  capitule,  ap- 
plied to  the  flower  of  the  thistle  and  other  Composita?,  in 
which  a  number  of  florets  arc  combined  in  a  head  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  common  involucre, 

Anthol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  dr^oXoyi'a,  a  "collection  of 
flowers"],  a  term  applied  metaphorically  in  ancient  liter- 
ature to  a  collection  of  short  pieces  of  poetry  on  amatory, 
convivial,  or  moral  subjects,  or  a  selection  of  beautiful 
thoughts  and  sentences  in  prose  or  verse,  mostly  epigrams. 
The  first  collection  in  Greek  entitled  an  Anthology  was 
made  by  I^Iclcager,  a  Syrian  poet  who  lived  about  80-60 
B.  C.  Another  collection,  compiled  by  Constantine  Cepha- 
las  in  the  tenth  century,  was  discovered  by  Salmasius,  and  is 
now  extant.  This  anthology,  augmented  by  epigrams  found 
on  ancient  monuments,  was  edited  by  Brunck,  under  the 
title  of  •' Analecta  Veterum  Poetarum  Grrecorum  "  (1770). 
A  revised  edition  uf  the  same  was  published  by  Jacobs,  en- 
titled '*  Anthologia  Gra?ea  sive  Poetarum  Gra?corum  Lusus 
ex  Recensione  Brunckii "  {Leipsic,  1794-1814).  Soaliger 
published  a  Latin  anthology  in  1573  entitled  "  Catalecta 
Veterum  Poetarum"  ("Selections  from  the  Old  Poets"). 
Collections  of  poetry  which  may  not  inapjtropriately  be 
termed  anthologies  are  also  found  in  the  literatures  of  Ara- 
bia, Turkey,  Persia,  and  China. 

An'thon(CHATiLEs),LL.D.,  an  American  classical  schol- 
ar, born  in  the  city  of  New  York  Nov.  19,  1797,  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1S15.  He  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1819,  but  he  never  practised  that  pro- 
fession. In  1820  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  ancient 
languages  in  Culumbia  College,  and  in  1835  principal  pro- 
fessor of  the  classics  in  that  institution.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  an  edition  of  Horace  with  notes  (1830), 
a  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  and  a 
"Classical  Dictionary"  (1S41).  His  works  have  been  re- 
printed in  England.     Died  July  29,  1SG7. 

Anthon  (John).  LL.D.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Detroit  in  1784,  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1801.  He  was  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and  was  president 
of  the  Law  Institute  of  New  York.  He  published  several 
legal  works  of  importance.  Died  in  New  Y"ork  City  Mar. 
6,  1803. 

An'thony,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  543. 

Anthony,  a  township  of  Montour  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  950. 

Anthony  (Henry  B.),  a  statesman,  was  born  at  Cov- 
entry, II.  I.,  April  1,  1815,  graduated  at  Brown  ITniversity 
in  1833,  was  editor  of  the  "  Providence  Journal  "  (1838-59). 
governor  of  Rhode  Island  (1849-51),  and  U.  S.  Senator 
since  1859. 

Anthony  (Susan  Brownell),  born  at  South  Adams, 
Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1820,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker.  She 
was  for  fifteen  years  a  teacher  in  New  York.  Since  1852 
she  has  been  an  active  leader  of  the  woman's  right  move- 
ment;  she  has  also  been  long  distinguished  for  her  zeal 
and  eloquence  in  the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  causes. 
Since  the  civil  war  she  has  given  most  of  her  labors  to  the 
cause  of  woman's  suffrage. 


Anthony,  Saint.     See  Antony,  Saint. 

Anthony's  Creek,  a  township  of  Greenbrier  co..  West 
Va.     Pop.  t)32. 

Anthony's  Nose,  a  mountain  in  the  Highlands,  E. 
of  the  Hudson  River,  is  partly  in  Philipstowu  township, 
Putnam  eu.,  and  partly  in  Cortlandt  township,  Westchester 
CO.,  N.  Y.  It  rises  1228  feet  above  the  river.  In  making 
the  railroad  cutting  through  its  base  many  beautiful  min- 
erals were  fuund. 

Anthony  Village,  a  post-village  in  Coventry  township, 

Kent  CO.,  R.  I.,  lias  a  national  bank  and  important  manu- 
factures. It  is  on  Ihe  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill 
R.  R..  13A  miles  S.  W.  of  Providence. 

Anlhoph'yllitc,  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron  from 
Norway.  A  librous  mineral  of  similar  composition,  called 
hifdi-ous  anffnipht/lfite,  is  found  on  New  York  Island,  near 
the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Tenth  avenue,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  altered  hornblende. 

Anthosid'eritc  [from  the  Gr.  dvOo^,  a  "flower,"  and 
(TtSijpos,  'Mron  "],  a  hydratcd  silicate  of  iron  occurring  in 
fine  filirous  tufts,  with  a  racliated  structure.  It  is  found  at 
Antonia  Pereira,  in  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil. 

Anthoxan'thum  [from  the  Gr.  ai-flo?.  a  "flower,"  and 
fafflos.  "yellow"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Graminaceai,  natives  of  Eurojie.  The  flowers  are  a  dull 
yellow  when  ripe.  It  includes  the  sweet  vernal  grass  {An- 
thoxauthum  inloratum),  which  grows  in  meadows  and  per- 
fumes the  air  with  an  exquisite  fragrance.  It  is  natural- 
ized in  the  U.  S. 

An'thracene,or  Paranaph'thaline  (CuHio).  a  hy- 
dro-carbon existing  in  coal-tar,  and  extracted  from  the  last 
portions  of  the  distillate  from  this  substance.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  as  ordinarily  conducted 
are:  (1)  Crude  coal-tar  naphtha,  containing  benzol,  toluol, 
etc.,  lighter  than  water.  (2)  Heavy  oil  of  coal-tar,  or 
"dead  oil,"  heavier  than  water,  and  containing  about  10 
per  cent,  of  Phenol  (which  see)  and  cresul,  and  much 
naphthaline.  (3)  Green  oil,  which  becomes  semi-solid  on 
cooling,  owing  to  the  crystallization  of  anthracene.  (4) 
Pitch,  which  remains  in  the  still.  Versemann  and  Fenner 
have  patented  the  further  distillation  of  pitch  till  only  coke 
remains  in  the  still.  They  thus  obtain  a  much  larger  yield 
of  green  oil,  and  increase  the  product  of  anthracene  from 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  original  tar. 
The  semi-solid  green  oil  has  been  used  in  England  to  some 
extent  as  a  cheap  lubricator  or  wheel-grease,  under  the 
name  of  "  green  grease."  The  anthracene  is  separated 
from  the  green  oil  by  chilling  and  pressing.  In  its  crude 
state  it  contains  considerable  oil,  naphthaline,  pyrene, 
chrysene,  chrysogen,  retene,  anthraflavic  acid,  etc.  To 
purify  the  crude  anthracene  cake,  it  may  be  subjected  to 
distillation,  the  first  and  last  portions  being  rejecteiJ,  the 
intermediate  portion  being  recrystallized  from  benzol  or 
coal-tar  naphtha  ;  or  the  crude  cake  may  be  washed  with  pe- 
troleum naphtha  to  remove  oils,  etc.,  and  then  recrystallized 
from  benzol.  Thus  obtained,  anthracene  is  always  colored 
yellow  by  chrysogen,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  exposing 
its  solution  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Graebc  and 
Liebermann  prepared  anthracene  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust 
on  alizarine,  the  coloring-matter  of  madder,  and  were  from 
this  led  to  devise  a  method  for  preparing  alizarine  from  an- 
thracene— an  operation  which  is  now  the  basis  of  a  very 
important  industry.     (See  Alizarine.) 

Anthracene  may  also  be  formed  artificially  by  benzyl 
chloride  (C7II7CI)  with  water,  and  by  exposing  to  a  red  or 
white  heat  mixtures  of  ethylene  with  benzol,  cinnamene, 
diphenyb  chrysene,  or  naphthaline.  Anthracene  is  ob- 
tained in  beautiful  white  crystalline  lamina%  melting  at 
213°  C,  and  distilling  at  360°  C  Anthracene  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzol,  and  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon to  the  extent  of  0.6,  0.9,  and  1.7  ]>er  cent,  respectively. 
Heat  greatly  increases  its  solubility  in  these  liquids.  It  is 
also  soluble  in  ether  and  the  essential  oils,  especially  oil 
of  turpentine.  Light  petroleum  naphtha,  which  dissolves 
naphthaline  readily,  has  little  effect  on  anthracene.  Oxi- 
dizing agents,  such  as  potassic  dichromate  and  sulphuric  or 
acetic  acid,  change  anthracene  into  oxanthracene  or  an- 
thraquinone  (Ci4Ht402),  which,  by  the  acblition  of  0;;,  be- 
comes anthraquinonic  acid  or  alizarine,  CnHe;04-  Oil  of 
vitriol  dissolves  anthracene,  forming  a  conjugated  acid. 
With  bromine  and  chlorine,  anthracene  forms  several  sub- 
stitution products.  On  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  picric 
acid  and  anthracene,  beautiful  ruby-red  needles  of  pierate 
are  obtained.  (See  "  Anthracene  untl  seine  Derivate,*'  by  G. 
AuERBAcn,  Berlin,  1873:  Kopp's  articb*?  in  *' Le  Moniteur 
Scientifique  du  Quesneville,"  Aug.  15.  1S70,  Aug.  1  and  15, 
1871;  also  "Jahresberieht  iiber  die  Fortschrittc  der  Che- 
mie,"  1 868  ct  seq.,  and  Wagner's  "  Jahresberieht  der  Chemis- 
chen  Technologie,"  1868  et  eeq.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 
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An'thracite  [Lat,  anthrad^tes,  from  tho  Gr.  av0pa^,  a 
*' coal '"J,  au  important  fossil  fuel,  tho  hardest  variety  of 
stone  coal,  consisting,  when  pure,  almost  exclusively  of  car- 
bon. It  has  a  coucboidal  fracture,  a  black  color,  and  an 
imperfectly  metallic  lustre,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  call- 
ed yliince  coal.  It  burns  slowly^  with  intense  heat,  without 
smoke,  and  with  little  flame.  Anthracite,  like  all  other 
varieties  of  coal,  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  is,  ia  fact, 
formed  from  softer  and  more  bituminous^  coals  by  the 
action  of  subterranean  heat,  which  has  driven  off  most  of 
their  volatile  matter.  The  composition  of  anthracite  is 
the  same  as  that  of  coke  formed  artificially  from  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  it  is  more  dense  than  coke  only  because 
it  has  been  heated  under  great  pressure.  Anthracite  has 
no  defiuito  composition,  but  shades  imperceptibly  into 
graphite  on  one  hand,  and  into  bituminous  coal  on  the  other. 
The  authracite  beds  of  Pennsylvania  are  all  of  carbonif- 
erous age,  and  were  once  connected  with  tho  bituminous 
coals  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  having  been  separated 
and  changed  in  character  by  the  ujihcaval  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  The  coals  of  that  State  show  a  regular 
gradation  of  composition  in  going  from  tho  east  to  the 
west,  and  receding  from  the  focus  of  metamorphic  action  in 
the  AUeghanies.  For  example,  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh  basin 
is  most  baked,  and  contains  the  least  amount  of  volatile 
matter — '.I  to  7  per  cent.;  tho  Scranton  coal,  from  i)  to  12 
per  cent.;  the  semi-bituminous  coal  of  lilossburg  and 
Broad  Top,  from  17  to  2u  per  cent. ;  tho  bituminous  coal  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  In  Rhode 
Island  a  small  basin  of  carboniferous  rocks  has  been  still 
more  thoroughly  calcined,  and  the  coal  is  partially  convert- 
ed into  graphite  (graphitic  anthracite).  Anthracite  may  be 
of  any  geological  age.  In  China  the  coals  arc  mostly,  if 
not  altogether,  of  mesozoic  age,  and  over  large  areas  they 
are  authracitic.  Near  Richmond,  Va.,  trap  dikes  bursting 
through  the  triassic  coal-beds  have  changed  some  of  them 
locally  into  a  spongy  anthracite,  a  '*  natural  cuke."  Near 
Santa  F6,  N.  M.,  an  outburst  of  volcanic  rock  has,  over 
many  square  miles,  converted  a  cretaceous  lignite  into  an- 
thracite. The  triassic  coal  of  Los  Broncos,  Sonora,  has  been 
extensively  metamorphosed  by  the  action  of  igneous  rocks, 
and  on  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  N.  of  Vancouver's  Island,  a 
local  eruption  of  trap  has  converted  a  cretaceous  lignite  into 
one  of  the  most  compact  and  brilliant  anthracites  known. 

The  density  and  great  heating  power  of  anthracite  make 
it  the  best  of  all  fuels  for  metallurgic  purposes,  while  its 
freedom  from  smoke  specially  commends  it  for  combus- 
tion in  cities.  For  the  generation  of  steam,  authracite 
has  no  superiority  over  the  best  bituminous  and  semi-bitu- 
minous coals;  and  as  a  household  fuel,  cannel  is  preferred 
for  open  fires  from  its  cheerful  flame  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  kindled;  but  tho  steadiness,  cleanliness,  and 
economy  of  an  anthracite  fire  will  always  make  it  the  sta- 
ple fuel  of  the  communities  which  can  obtain  it. 

Anthracite  occurs  and  is  largely  mined  in  Wales,  Ire- 
land, and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  most  extensive 
and  productive  beds  of  anthracite  are  those  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. These  form  several  detached  basins  lying  between  the 
folds  of  tho  Alleghany  Mountains.  Their  aggregate  area  is 
only  about  500  square  miles,  but  from  their  proximity  to  the 
chief  centres  of  population  and  manufacture  they  have  had 
a  most  important  effect  on  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try and  wealth  of  America.  (See  Coal.)  (See  Taylor's 
"Statistics  of  Coal;"  Dadow's  "Coal,  Iron,  and  Oil;" 
and  MoFarlane's  "Coal  Formations  of  America.") 

J,  S.  Newberry. 

Anthraqiiinoiie*     See  Anthracexe  and  Alizahine. 

Anthropol'atry  [from  the  Gr.  acSpwiro?,  "man,"  and 
Xarptia,  "  ser\'ice,"  "  worship "]  signifies  the  worship  of 
man.  The  jiriniitivo  Christians  accused  the  heathen  of  an- 
thropolatry,  because  they  deified  certain  heroes  or  represent- 
ed their  gods  as  having  a  human  form. 

Anthropol'ogy  [from  tho  Gr.  acepwn-os,  "man,"  and 
Adyo?,  a '*  treatise  "J  is  a  term  used  in  several  senses:  (1) 
It  signifies  the  science  of  man  as  an  object  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  as  compared  with  other  animals  ;  (2)  the  science 
which  treats  of  man's  whole  nature,  as  distinguished  from 
psychology,  which  treats  of  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man  ;  (3) 
in  a  theological  sense  it  denotes  the  .«tudy  of  man  in  his 
relations  to  God.  (For  a  notice  of  anthropology  in  tho 
former  senses  see  the  article  Man,  by  Pres.  M.  B.  Ander- 
son, LL.D.) 

Antiiuopology  [arapoTToAoyta,  "doctrine  respecting  man"], 
in  the  theological  as  distinguished  from  the  physiological 
sense,  is  that  part  of  the  Christian  system  which  treats  of 
man  in  distinction  from  God.  In  its  entire  extent  it  in- 
cludes the  description  of  man  both  as  created  and  as  fallen, 
and  therefore  properly  includes  both  the  holiness  and  tho 
sin  of  the  human  race.  It  begins  with  tho  creation  of  man 
as  composed  of  body  and  soul,  and  thus  supposes  a  basis 


in  physical  anthropology.  It  then  considers  the  soul  as 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  thus  discusses  the  nature 
of  holiness  and  the  happiness  of  an  unfallen  creature  in 
the  paradisaical  state.  But  inasmuch  as  man  continued  in 
his  primitive  holy  condition  but  a  brief  time,  his  history 
is  made  up  mainly  of  his  aj)ostasy  and  its  conscqucnees,  so 
that  practically  the  subject  of  anthropology  relates  to  huch 
topics  as  original  and  actual  sin,  the  free  and  the  enslaved 
will,  the  rclatinn  of  the  human  to  the  divine  efticiency  in 
regeneration,  and  the  related  doctrines.  The  great  contro- 
versies which  have  resulted  in  the  several  anthropologies 
that  have  a  place  in  the  history  of  religious  opinions  were 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  sin,  and  it  is  in  this 
reference  that  we  shall  examine  the  subject. 

In  the  primitive  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  the 
fact  of  apostasy  was  universally  acknowledged,  but  only 
in  a  general  form.  The  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace  in  their 
more  difficult  and  scientific  aspects  did  not  seriously  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Church.  The  theological  inind 
was  occupied  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  great 
controversy  concerning  tho  deity  of  Christ,  The  state- 
ments of  Scripture  concerning  the  fall  of  Adam  and  its  con- 
sequences were  taken  without  much  discussion,  and  no  acute 
and  powerful  exegesis  was  expended  ujion  Ihcm  for  tho 
purpose  of  answering  the  more  difiicult  questions  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  depth  of  human  depravity.  When, 
however,  these  latter  points  were  presented,  and  any  direct 
response  was  given,  sin  in  its  nature  was  referred,  to  a  eun- 
siderable  degree,  to  a  sensuous  ground,  and  its  intensity 
was  not  regarded  as  so  great  as  to  deprive  the  human  will  of 
all  power  to  good.  The  origin  and  develojiment  of  human 
corruption  was  traced  to  the  body  full  as  much  as  to  the 
activity  of  the  s]»irit  itself,  and  hence  a  remainder  of  en- 
ergy was  assumed  to  exist  in  the  tallen  will,  by  which  it 
could  co-operato  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  regeneration. 
This  view  appears  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  and  colors  the  anthropology  of 
that  Alexandrine  School  which  acknowledged  those  theo- 
logians as  its  great  leaders. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  Clement  and 
Origen  as  tho  only  representatives  of  the  anthropology  of 
the  primitive  Church.  In  TcrtuUian  and  Cyprian  a  tend- 
ency ap])ears  towards  that  theory  which  was  afterwards 
elaborated  by  Augustine.  While  the  part  which  the  sen- 
suous nature  has  in  determining  the  origin  and  nature  of 
sin  is  still  asserted,  yet  more  weight  is  attached  to  the 
self-determination  of  the  human  will  itself — to  the  purely 
mental  and  spiritual  energy  that  originates  and  perpetu- 
ates it.  This  naturally  leads  to  more  assertion  of  the  bond- 
age of  tho  will,  and  a  more  profound  conception  of  sin 
as  enfeebling  and  ruining  tho  moral  power  of  the  soul. 
This  tendency  was  strengthened  by  the  adi^ption  by  Tcr- 
tuUian of  the  traducian  view  of  tho  origin  of  the  individ- 
ual. This  North  African  Father,  in  a  somewhat  crude 
and  materializing  manner,  held  that  both  the  body  and 
soul  arc  propagated.  Both  the  immaterial  essence  of  tho 
soul  and  tho  material  substance  of  the  body  arc  individ- 
ualized portions  of  human  nature  as  created  in  Adam. 
There  is  no  creation  from  nothing  after  the  creative  act  on 
tho  sixth  day,  when  "God  created  man  male  and  female, 
and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam."  (Gen. 
V.  1,  2.)  There  is  only  procreation,  or  the  deduction  of 
individual  after  individual  from  this  original  unity.  Such 
a  theory  of  the  propagation  of  tho  soul,  however  difiicult 
in  itself,  yet  made  the  propagation  of  sin  more  intelligible, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  tho  subsequent  doctrine  of  the 
propagation  of  sin  itself,  and  not  of  mere  physical  evil. 

The  anthropology  indicated  in  this  brief  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  early  Church  received  a  subsequent  mod- 
ification in  the  later  Alexandrine  and  Antioehian  Schools. 
The  best  representatives  of  the  first  were  Athanasius,  the 
two  Grcgories,  and  tho  two  Cyrils;  of  the  second,  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  Chrysostom.  The  in- 
fluence of  Origen  upon  these  Greek  theohigians  is  apparent, 
but  they  recoiled  from  his  extreme  positions  and  modified 
his  anthropology.  (1)  by  the  adoption  of  creatiouisin  in- 
stead of  pro-existence;  (2)  by  recognizing  more  distinctly 
tho  effects  of  the  Adaraic  transgression  upon  the  soul  it- 
self, incluiling  the  will :  and  (3)  by  making  a  more  guarded 
assertion  of  power  to  good  in  the  fallen  man.  They  agreed, 
however,  with  tho  earlier  anthropology  in  atfirming  tlnit 
original  sin,  or  inherited  corruption,  is  not  culpable.  It  is 
only  a  proi)agated  disorder  of  tho  sensuous  nature  seen  in 
exorbitant  physical  appetites,  from  which  temptation  is- 
sues, and  to  which  every  human  individual  yields  without 
exception.  But  until  this  act  of  the  individual  will  tliero 
is  no  sin,  properly  so  called,  no  sin  in  tho  sense  of  guilt, 
in  any  man.  The  mortal  Adam  ctmld  beget  mortal  de- 
scendants, but  tho  sinful  Adam  could  not  beget  strictly 
sinful  and  guilty  descendants.  "  What,  then." says  Chrys- 
ostom, "  is  tho  meaning  of  tho  phrase  '  were  made  sinners  ?' 
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(Rom.  V.  I'J.)  It  socms  to  me  to  denote  liability  to  suffer- 
inf  and  death."  In  this  exegesis,  Chrysostom  put  a  sec- 
ouTlary  meaning  upon  the  verb  "to  sin,"  whieh  has  come 
down  "to  the  present  time,  and  which  has  unquestionably 
exerted  an  inllnence  upon  many  theologians  who  would 
aTce  with  the  (_iolden-mouthcd  in  most  of  his  positions, 
and  also  upon  many  who  would  be  unwilling  to  adopt  hia 

anthropolonv.  i  ii,     • 

The  question  as  to  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  imputing  that  "disobedience  of  one  man  whereby 
many  were  made  sinners"  (Rom.  v.  19),  is,  in  truth,  the 
hinge  upon  which  the  whole  subject  of  anthropology  must 
turn.  .\nd  tlio  way  in  which  it  is  answered  constitutes 
the  dividing  lino  between  the  two  great  dogmatic  divisions 
which  from  .\ugustinc  down  to  the  present  day  appear  in 
the  liistorv  of  the  Church.  Augustine,  in  his  controversy 
with  Pelagiiinism,  but  still  more  with  Semi-Pelagianism, 
maintained  that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  imputable  to  the 
posterity  as  guilt,  and  is  a  just  ground  of  condemnation, 
because"  the  posterity  existed  in  the  progenitor,  a-nd  in 
some  real  but  inexplicable  manner  acted  in  him  in  the 
first  transgression.  "  We  wore  all,"  he  s.ays,  "  iii  that  one 
man,  since  wo  all  were  that  one  man.  The  particular  form 
in  which  we  were  to  live  as  individuals  had  not  been  cre- 
ated and  assigneil  to  us,  man  by  man,  but  that  sendiml  na- 
ture was  in  existence  from  which  we  wore  to  be  propa- 
gated." (l>c  CU-itate  Dei,  xiii.  14.)  If  the  mystery  of  such 
a  generic  existence  and  such  a  natural  union  between  the 
progenitor  and  tho  posterity  could  be  believed  and  the  fact 
conceded,  then  tho  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  de- 
scendants would  bo  made  upon  tho  same  principle  that  it 
is  imputed  to  Adam  himself— upon  tho  principle,  namely, 
of  attributing  to  every  real  and  veritable  agent  every  real 
and  veritable  act  of  iho  agent.  Tho  consequence  of  this 
primal  act  of  apostasy  was  the  total  depravation  of  the 
entire  human  species,  then  existing  in  the  progenitors,  and 
consequently  every  individual  produced  out  of  this  species 
is  born  entirely  depraved.  Beginning  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  soul,  the  reason  and  will,  sin  penetrates  and  poisons 
the  lower  powers,  and  vitiates  the  bodily  appetites  and 
propensities.  Sin  is  spiritual  evil  in  its  very  outset,  and 
becomes  sensuous  corruption  in  its  final  issue.  The  soul 
itself  falls  from  God,  and  carries  the  body  with  its  sensu- 
ous nature  along  with  it.  Unlike  the  anthropology  of 
Origen,  that  of  Augustine  explains  the  disordered  appe- 
tites of  the  flesh  by  tho  rebellion  in  the  spirit,  and  not  the 
rebellion  in  the  spirit  by  the  disorder  of  the  flesh. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  Augustine  and  his 
Semi- Pelagian  opponents  relates  to  tho  question  as  to  tho 
amount  of  power  to  holiness  in  man  after  apostasy.  Pela- 
gianism,  as  defined  and  defended  by  its  ablest  advocate, 
Julian  of  Eclauum,  contended  for  plenary  power  in  every 
man  to  keep  the  moral  law.  The  apostasy  still  left  tho 
will  free,  and  freedom  means  the  liberty  of  indifi'orencc,  or 
the  power  of  choosing  either  good  or  evil  at  any  instant. 
This  view  was  deemed  to  be  extreme  by  those  who  would 
find  a  middle  view  between  Pelagius  and  Augustine.  Cas- 
sian  .and  Faustus  of  Rhegium,  the  best  representatives  of 
the  so-called  Semi-Pelagianism,  maintained  that  by  the 
fall  of  .Adam  his  posterity  were  greatly  weakened,  but  not 
made  absulutcly  impotent  to  good.  There  still  remained  a 
minimum  of  goodness,  which  is  capable  of  eo-operating 
with  (jud.  and  therefore  regeneration  is  a  joint  product  of 
gr.ace  and  free-will.  Neither  can  do  without  the  other. 
In  opposition  to  this,  Augustine  contended  that  there  is 
no  power  to  good,  not  even  a  minimum,  left  in  the  human 
soul  since  apostasy.  The  heart  and  will  are  wholly  deter- 
mined to  evil,  and  there  is  no  remainder,  however  small, 
of  either  inclination  or  afl'eetion  that  is  friendly  to  God 
and  holiness.  Tho  carnal  mind  is  enmity  towards  God, 
and  nothing  but  enmity.  Hence,  man  cannot  co-operate 
with  God  in  regeneration.  Not  until  the  sinner  is  made 
willing  (Ps.  ex.  :);  Phil.  ii.  12,  l.'i)  can  he  will  the  right. 

The  Pelagian  anthropology,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
forcing  out  the  systematic  statements  of  Augustine,  denied 
that  any  physical  or  moral  corruption  of  human  nature 
resulted  from  the  Adamic  transgression,  interpreted  the 
statements  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans  as  teaching  the 
influence  of  bad  example,  and  asserted  that  sin  is  not 
strictly  universal,  but  that  some  have  lived  without  trans- 
gression. Pelagianism  itself  never  exerted  much  influence 
within  the  Church.  It  contained  too  few  elements  of  truth, 
and  was  too  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Scripture  repre- 
sentations of  sin  "and  grace,  to  get  the  advocacy  of  any 
who  possessed  an  evangelical  experience.  It  was  rejected 
as  heresy.  But  tho  middle  view  of  Semi-Pelagianism  held 
its  ground  by  reason  of  its  recognition  of  the  injurious 
cfiects  of  Adam's  apostasy  upon  his  posterity,  and  its  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  need  of  grace  in  order  to  recovery 
therefrom.  Moreover,  the  dci/ree  of  power  to  good  which 
many  of  tho  Semi-Pelagians  asserted  was  much  less  than 


that  asserted  in  the  Alexandrine  anthropology,  and  in  some 
inst.anccs  it  was  reduced  to  so  low  a  minimum  as  to  border 
closely  upon  the  Augiistinian  impotence.  Wiggers  compares 
tho  three  systems  with  each  other  as  follows  :  Augustinian- 
ism  asserts  that  man  is  morally  dead;  Semi-Pelagianism 
maintains  that  he  is  morally  si'c/:;  Pelagianism  holds  that 
he  is  morally  icell. 

The    Augustinian    and    Semi-Pelagian    anthropologies 
(that  of  Pelagius  being  rejected  by  all  parties  within  the 
Church)  continued  to  hold  their  grcmud  with  varying  suc- 
cess.   The  .\ugustinian  theory  of  sin  and  grace  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Western  Church  at"  the  Councils  of  Orange  and 
Valence,  in  £>2a,  as  the  catholic  orthodoxy,  not  merely  in 
opposition  to  Pelagianism,  but  also  to  Semi-Pelagianism 
and  all  grades   of  the  synergistic  theory  of  regeneration. 
But  it  wonld  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Western  Cliurch 
as  a  body  continued  to  adhere  to  the  views  of  the  venerated 
North  African  Father.    Theologians  like  Leo  and  Gregory 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  like  Btde,  Gottschalk, 
and  Alcuin  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  propagated 
the  teachings  of  Augustine  respecting  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regen- 
eration, but  the  middle  theory  found  increasing  currency 
in  tho  mcdireval  Church.     Its  less  rigorous  character,  to- 
gether with  its  comparative  silence  upon  the  more  diflicult 
p.art3  of  tho  doctrines  of  original  sin,  predestination,  and 
tho  enslaved  will,  reeommended  it  to  a  large  class  of  minds ; 
while  the  element  of  human  efiieiency  which  it  introduced 
into  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  thought  to  render  it 
a  more  intelligible  and   practical   doctrine.      It  was  not 
strange,  consequently,  that  in   course  of  time  the  Latin 
Church,   though   holding  the  name  of  Augustine  in   the 
highest  veneration,  and  claiming  not  to  dcjjart  from   his 
teachings,  should  have  lapsed  very  generally  into  Scmi- 
Pclagianism.     It  came  thus  upon  tho  same  doctrinal  posi- 
tion with  the  Greek  Church,  which,  during  all  the  contro- 
versy at  the  West  respecting  sin  and  grace,  continued  to 
adopt  tho  views  of  Chrysostom  and  the  Greek  Fathers  gen- 
erally.   In  the  eleventh  century  the  wonderful  intelketand 
saintly  piety  of  Anselm  maintained  the  Augustiniau  view 
with  great  power  and  depth  of  reasoning,  but  was  not  able 
to  turn  the  current  which  was  sweeping  with  an  increasing 
flood  in  the  other  direction.     Schoolmen  like  Bernard  and 
Aquinas  were  nearer  to  .\ugustinc  than  to  any  other  gnat 
authority  of  tho  past,  but  the  main  influence  of  Scholastic- 
ism as  a  whole  tended  to  undermine  his  positions.     The 
dawn  of   a  new  era  at  the  Reformation  opened  the  old 
questions.     Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  Protestant  theolngians 
goncr.ally  not  only  adopted  the  Augustinian  anthroi)olLgy, 
but  stated  the  doctrines  involved  in  it  with  still  greater 
clearness,  and  defended  them  with  still  closer  reasoning. 
The  papal  Church  took  the  opposite  view.    The  Council  of 
Trent   enunciated   Semi-Pelagianism,  and    endeavored    to 
give  it  currency  under  the   great  authority  of  Augustine, 
whose  opinions  were  in   some  instances  honestly  miscon- 
ceived, and  in  others  knowingly  misrepresented. 

Wherever  Protestantism  prevailed,  Augustinianism  pre- 
vailed also.  Augustine's  theory  of  sin  and  grace  pervaded 
and  moulded  the  symbols  of  the  Reformation  almost  with- 
out an  exception,  and  from  them  passed  into  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  in  process  of  time  the 
same  transition  occurs  in  Protestantism  which  we  have 
seen  taking  place  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  more  rigorous 
type  gives^way  to  the  milder  in  some  quarters.  The  .\r- 
niinian  controversy  in  reality  turned  upon  the  same  points 
that  were  discussed  between  Augustine  and  the  monks  of 
Adrumetum,  between  Prosper  and  Cassian.  Calvinism  is 
the  revived  Augustinianism.  and  Arminianism  is  the  re- 
vived Semi-Pelagianism.  These  two  types  of  doctrine  iu 
reality  exhaust  and  include  .all  the  varieties  of  doctrinal 
opinion  that  prevail  in  modern  evangelical  Christendom. 
There  are  minor  differences,  but  churches  and  individuals 
are  either  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  as  in  the  Patristic 
period  they  were  cither  Augustinian  or  Semi-Pelagian. 
There  is  no  real  mid-point  between  these  two,  although 
schools  and  theologians  have  frequently  attempted  to  find 

one.  ,     ■       ■     J       . 

The  diS'crcnco  between  these  anthropologics  is  due  to 
lo-ric  rather  than  to  practical  experience.  The  follower 
of^Arminius  a-recs  with  the  adherent  of  Calvin  in  holding 
the  fundamenral  doctrines  of  tho  Trinity  and  the  incarna- 
tion of  apostasy  .and  redemption,  and  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  both  alike  is  evangelical ;  that  is.  it  springs  out 
of  faith  in  the  atonement  of  the  Son  ol  God.  The  dittcr- 
enco  between  them  relates  not  to  the  general  facts  and 
truths  of  the  New  Testament,  but  to  the  more  specific  and 
exact  definitions  of  them.  The  modern  Arminian,  like  tho 
ancient  Semi-Pelagian,  while  confessing  sin  and  trusting 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  urges  what  he  believes  to  be  a  valid 
argument  against  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  irre- 
sistible gta.ee,  and  that  particular  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
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original  sin  out  of  which  the  doctrines  of  predestination 
and  irresistible  grace  issue  as  necessary  corollaries.  And 
his  opponent  shows  his  respect  for  this  belief  by  entering 
into  the  debate,  and  defending  what  ho  thinks  to  bo  the 
more  exact  and  self-consistent  and  all-coniprchending 
statement  of  that  same  evangelical  system.  The  issue  of 
a  controversy  that  originates  in  logic  must  thercl'ore  bo  left 
to  logic.  The  closest  reasoner  from  the  scriptural  premises 
and  the  evangelical  experience  must  bo  adjudged  to  bo  the 
victor.  If  the  Arminian  anthropology  shall  iu  tbo  course  of 
time  prove  itself  to  be  the  more  scientific  and  self-consist- 
ent system  of  the  two,  it  will  bo  recognized  and  accepted 
as  such.  Kut  if  in  the  same  calm  and  cool  atmosphere  the 
Augustinian  statements  shall  evince  their  superiority,  they 
must  pass  for  Christian  science. 

(For  the  sources  of  information  see,  among  others, 
AiiGi'STiN'iii's  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian  treatises;  Vos- 
SUTS,  "  Historia  do  Controversiis  quie  Pelagius  ejusque  rc- 
liqua?  moverunt  ;'*  Calvin's  '*  Institutes,"  book  ii. ;  Ussher's 
"  Works,"  vol.  iii.;  CnEMNiTzirs, "  Examcn  Concilii  Triden- 
tini;"  Wigger's"  DarstuUung;"  Gang  A  up,''  Metaphysisuhe 
Psychologie  des  Augustines;"  Neander's  "Church  History ," 
ii.,  657-()27;  Guericke's  "  Church  History,"  ^  91-'J.'l ; 
MifLLER,  "  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin;"  Baur's  "  Gegen- 
satz;"  MoHLER,  "Symbolik;"  Redepenning's  "Orig- 
cnes;"  IIasse,  "  Ansclm ;"  Arminius's  "Works;"  Episco- 
prus,  "Opera:"  Li.mborch's  "Theologia  Christiana;"  Bee- 
LARMiNE,  "  Disputationcs  ;"  Jeuesiv  Tayeor,  "  On  Original 
iSin  ;"  WiiiTRv,  "On  Original  Sin;"  Edwards,  "On  Orig- 
inal Sin;"  IIagenbach's  "History  of  Doctrine;"  Siiedd's 
"  History  of  Doctrine  ;"  Cunningham's  "  Historical  Theol- 
ogy;" Ne.inder's  "History  of  Christian  Dogmas.") 

W.  G.  T.  Siiedd. 

Anthropomor'phisin  [from  the  Gr. ii-Spmiros,  a  "  man," 
and  fxop4>ti,  a  "  form  "J,  the  representation  of  the  Deity  nnder 
a  human  form  or  with  human  affections  ;  the  figurative  ap- 
plication to  God  of  terms  which  properly  relate  to  human 
beings.  Also  the  heresy  of  the  Antiikopomori'IIItes  (v/hich 
see). 

Anthropomor'phites,  or  Anthropomor'phists, 
persons  who  believe  or  imagine  that  the  Deity  has  naturally 
a  human  form,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and  other  ]>agans. 
This  error  has  been  also  entertained  by  some  Christians, 
especially  the  Audreans  or  Audians,  a  Syrian  sect  formed 
about  .'iaO  A.  D.  The  tendency  to  anthropomorphism  arises 
from  the  inability  of  man  to  form  any  conception  of  a  divine 
Person  except  by  imagining  that  there  is  some  similarity 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  nature. 

Anti  [aitri,  "  against  "],  a  Greek  preposition  which  oc- 
curs as  a  ]irefix  to  many  English  words,  denoting  opjio- 
sition,  as  fi«f/o'o(e,  "  given  against"  [poison];  autipvclca, 
"  opposite  [our]  feet,"  etc. 

Antibes,  6-j'teeb'  (anc.  Antip'olis),  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  in  the  S.  E.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Alpes 
M.aritimes,  is  on  the  Mediterranean,  17  miles  by  rail  S.  W. 
of  Nice.  Its  port  is  small  but  deep,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  lighthouse.  Lat.  43°  35'  N.,  and  Ion.  7°  81'  E.  It  has 
a  college,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  olives,  fruits,  oil,  salt 
fish,  etc.  Here  are  some  remains  of  great  antiquity.  It 
was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  about  34n  B.  C.  Its  Proven- 
cal name  Aiiliboiil  readily  recalls  the  ancient  Greek  appella- 
tion. Its  eoin^,  the  remains  of  its  theatre  and  of  certain  Ko- 
man  constructions,  have  excited  the  interest  of  antiquaries, 
but  its  ancient  history  is  obscure.     Pop.  in  ISIili,  GU{)4. 

An'tiehlore,  a  name  given  by  papermakers  to  sub- 
stances which  are  employed  to  remove  from  tlic  pulp  the 
chlorine  which,  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  lime,  had  been 
used  to  bleach  it,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
pulp,  would  not  only  damage  the  m.achinery.  but  injure  the 
strength  of  the  paper.  Sulphite  and  bisulphite  of  soda 
were  iir.st  employed,  but  at  present  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
almost  invariably  used.  Sulphide  of  oaleiuni,  proto-chlo- 
ridc  of  tin,  and  coal-gas  have  been  used.    (See  Bleaching.) 

An'ticlirist  [Gr.  'Ai-Tixpto'To?,  from  ivri,  "against," and 
XpiiTos.  "Christ"],  a  name  which  has  been  variously  ap- 
plied by  Christian  writers  to  a  supposed  powerful  individual 
or  institution  destined  to  arise  in  opposition  to  Christianity, 
and  t(t  obtain  a  pjvrtial  or  temporary  triumph  over  it.  This 
idea  has  been  traced  b.ack  beyond  the  Christian  era  by  some 
writers,  who  cite  in  favor  of  this  view  the  prophecy  of  Eze- 
kiel  concerning  Gog  and  Magog.  The  word  Antichrist  oc- 
curs in  the  Scriptures  only  in  the  First  and  .Second  Epistles 
of  .Tohn.  He  says  "that  every  spirit  that  eonfcsseth  not 
that  ,Iesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  desh  "  is  Antichrist.  The 
"  Man  ()f  Sin  "  and  "  Adversary  "  of  Paul's  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians  are  commonly  identified  with  the 
Antichrist  of  .lohn.  Many  writers,  both  before  and  since 
the  Protestant  Reformntion.  have  made  the  po]ie,  or  the 
papacy,  Antichrist.     Many  writers,  both  Roman  Catholics 


and  Protestants,  have  suggested  ono  or  another  of  the  per- 
secuting em)jerors.  such  as  Nero  or  Diocletian.  Others  Bay 
a  succession  of  Roman  em])erors. 

Anticleia  ['At-TtKAeia],  a  daughter  of  Autolvcus,  was 
married  to  Laertes  and  became  the  mother  of  Ody.^seus. 
According  to  Homer,  she  died  of  grief  at  the  long  absenco 
of  her  son,  but  on  his  visit  to  Hades  he  met  her  anil  spoko 
with  her.  According  to  other  traditions,  she  put  an  iiid  to 
her  own  life  on  account  of  a  false  re]iort  of  the  death  of 
her  son.  Euripides  calls  Odysseus  a  son  of  Sisyphus 
(Iphitj.  Aul.,  524),  referring  to  a  tradition,  communicated 
by  Hyginus,  that  Anticleia  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
Sisyphus  before  slie  married  Laertes. 

Anticleides  ['Ai-Ti.AeiSrn],  a  Greek  historian,  lived 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  often 
referred  to  by  later  writers,  but  of  his  works  only  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  which  contained  an  elaborate  sketch  of 
the  previous  history  of  Egypt,  but  his  princi|ial  w<irk  was 
his  Ilfp'i  Noo-Tiii',  containing,  according  to  Slrabo,  an  account 
of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  their  ancient  expeditions. 

Anticli'inax  [for  etymology,  seo  Climax],  in  rhetoric, 
a  sentence  which  descends  from  great  to  little,  and  is  the 
reverse  of  a  climax,  as  in  this  verse  of  Pope;  "Die  and 
endow  a  college  or  a  cat:"  and  this  line  from  Horace; 
"  Parturiunt  monies,  nascetur  ridiculus  nius." 

Anticli'nal  Ax'is,  in  geology,  a  term  used  to  denote 
an  imaginary  line  dividing  the  portions  of  a  stratum  which 
dip  in  opposite  directions.  It  may  be  compared  to  tho 
ridge  of  a  house  which  has  a  steep  roof  sloping  iu  o]iposito 
directions. 

Anti-Corn  Law  League.  Seo  League,  kstiCawx 
Law. 

Anticos'ti,  a  largo  island  of  tho  province  of  Quebec, 
Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between 
lat.  49°  04'  .and  4'J°  6S'  N.,  and  Ion.  fil"  45'  and  G 1°  35'  W. 
Area,  more  than  3750  square  miles,  over  one-half  of  which 
is  arable  land  of  excellent  quality.  Its  length  is  MO  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  35  miles.  Tho  climate  is  health- 
ful, and  remarkably  fine  for  the  latitude.  The  island  was 
long  regarded  as  worthless,  but  it  1ms  been  sur\eyed  and 
pronounced  to  abound  in  valuable  forests  of  jiine,  spruce, 
tamarac,  ash,  and  other  valuable  timber  :  also  in  coal,  peat, 
plumbago,  salt-springs,  marl,  marble,  building-stone,  grind- 
stones, and  valuable  minerals.  The  island  alxmnds  in  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  its  waters  already  afi'ord  \'ahiable 
fisheries.  In  1873  the  island  was  divided  bythe"Antt- 
costi  Company"  into  twenty  counties  of  fi\e  townships 
each.  Ellis  Bay  (the  chief  settlement)  and  Fox  liuy  are 
the  only  tolerable  harbors. 

Antic'fra  [Gr.  'AvriKvpa],  an  ancient  city  of  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Spcrchius.  Another  Anticyra  was  a  city  of 
Phoeis,  with  a  harbor  on  tho  Corinthian  Gulf.  Both  were 
noted  for  the  production  of  hellebore. 

An'tidote  [from  the  Gr.  oi-ti,  "against,"  and  5i5wiut,  to 
"give"],  a  medicine  given  to  overcome  or  prevent  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  poisons.  Antidotes  are  chemical  or 
jthysiological.  The  first  act  by  neutralizing  the  poison, 
converting  it  into  an  insoluble  or  harmless  substance. 
Physiological  antidotes  produce  action  within  the  body 
which  enables  it  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  poison.  Tlius, 
belladonna  and  opium,  both  poisonous,  are  physiological 
antidotes  or  counter-poisons  to  each  other.  Alcohol  or 
ammonia  is  the  physiological  antidote  of  certain  snake- 
poisons.  The  more  important  antidotes  are  mentioned  in 
this  work  under  the  name  of  the  poison  for  which  they  aro 
administered. 

Antietam,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Md.    P.  854. 

Antietam  Creek  is  the  name  of  a  small  but  deep 
river  in  Maryland,  which  empties  into  the  Potoiuiie  about 
Oi  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry,  and  whicli  gives  mime  to 
the  battle  fought  near  Sharpsburg  on  Sept.  17,  18(iL'.  be- 
tween  the  Federal  tntops,  under  Grn.  McClellan.  ami  the 
Confederates,  under  Gen.  Lee.  The  Confederate  army  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  near  Leeshurg  on  the  Ith,  5th.  and 
Cth  of  September,  and  had  occupied  Frederick  and  tho 
surrounding  country  along  the  Monocacy.  ]\rrClcllan 
threw  a  part  of  his  army  between  the  enemy  and  the  fords 
of  the  Potomac,  and  thus  forced  Lee  to  leave  Freileriek  im 
the  12th,  who  then  marched  towards  Hagerstown.  Two 
days  previously,  Jackson  had  separated  himself  from  tho 
main  army,  and  hurried  by  forced  marches  towards  Har- 
per's Ferry,  which  was  oeeiqtied  by  Col.  1).  S.  Miles.  On 
Sept.  15  this  important  position  was  surrendered  to  tho 
Confederates,  and  Jackson  made  over  12,000  prisoners. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  Federal  iirmy  had  followed  Leo 
towards  the  N.,  and  on  the  14th  had  taken  Cramptrm's 
Gap  and  the  heights  of  South  Mimutain,  which  eiuu- 
mauded  tho  road  to  Hagerstown,  thus  forcing  Lee  to  re- 
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treat  over  the  Antietara  to  Sharpsburg.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  Kith  he  was  followed  by  II<'»)ker,  who,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  secured  a  favorable  jiuf^ition.  On  the  following 
morning  the  real  battle  was  begun  by  Hooker,  who  rapidly 
drove  back  the  left  wing  of  the  Confederates  under  Jaek- 
son,  while  at  the  same  time  13urn^■ide  engaged  the  right 
wing.  The  battle  at  first  raged  around  a  corn-field  sur- 
rounded by  woods,  to  which  Hooker  bad  in  the  beginning 
driven  the  enemy.  Twice  the  Federal  troops  had  been 
repulsed,  before  a  party  detached  from  Franklin's  division 
succeeded  in  holding  it.  But  Hooker  bad  already  been 
woumled  and  carried  from  the  field,  and  the  command  had 
devolved  upon  (Icn.  Sumner.  In  the  mean  while,  Burn- 
side  on  the  extreme  left  had  made  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  cross  the  Antictam,  when  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  and 
drove  back  the  enemy,  until  a  row  of  hills  occupied  by 
batteries  checked  his  farther  advance.  At  four  o'clock 
Burnside  received  orders  to  gain  this  position  at  any 
price.  The  first  battery  was  then  taken.  But  by  this 
time  Lee  had  succeeded  in  strengthening  the  second  liill 
by  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  so  that  Burnside  declared  himself 
not  aide  to  hold  the  ground  gained,  if  not  assisted  by 
McClellan  with  the  reserve.  McClellan  did  not  accede  to 
this  demand,  and  the  Federal  troops  were  driven  back  to 
the  bridge,  which  the  Confederates  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tack. In  the  centre,  French's  division  steadily  advanced, 
without  being  able,  however,  to  occupy  the  hills.  Richard- 
eon,  who  eommaniled  another  division  of  Sumner's  corps, 
drove  the  Confederates  from  the  river  halfway  back  to 
Sharpsburg.  Thus,  the  Federal  army,  when  darkness  put 
an  end  to  the  battle,  had  gained  a  few  advantages  at  all 
points,  but  had  not  been  able  to  gain  a  decisive  success.  The 
following  morning  the  Confederates  asked  for  an  armistice 
to  bury  their  dcail,  which  was  granted,  and  under  cover  of 
these  operations  Lee  retreated  in  the  night  of  Sept.  lS-19 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  without  encountering 
much  resistance.  With  regard  to  the  forces  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  two  eoramanders-in-eliief,  the  statements  vary 
considerably.  McClellan  states  that  his  army  numbered 
87,164,  and  estimates  that  of  the  Confederates  at  97,445 
men,  while  Lee  himself  states  it  to  have  been  only  40,000. 
According  to  the  Richmond  *'  Enquirer,"  Leo  had  60,000 
under  hfs  personal  command,  while  Pollard  ("Southern 
History  of  the  War'')  estimates  Lee's  forces  in  the  morn- 
ing at  45,000  and  in  the  afternoon  at  70,000  men.  The 
losses  seem  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  equal.  McClellan 
gives  his  at  12,469,  inclusive  of  2010  dead,  while  official 
accounts  for  Lee's  losses  are  wanting.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  commanders  of  the  several  corps,  they 
amounted  during  the  fortnight's  campaign  in  Maryland  to 
13,533.  According  to  McClellau's  report,  they  were  sev- 
eral thousand  more. 

Antig'one  [Gr.  "Avnyoyri],  a  daughter  of  rRdipus.  king 
of  Thebes,  and  .Jocasta.  She  attended  her  father  in  his 
exile,  and  buried  her  brother  Polynlces  in  defiance  of  tho 
edict  of  the  tyrant  Crcon,  who,  for  her  disobedience,  im- 
mured her  alive.  Her  tragic  story  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  dramas  of  Sophocles. 

Anti^o'nish^  a  county  in  the  extreme  N.  E.  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  St.  George's  Bay.  Area,  about 
600  square  miles.  Coal  is  found.  Capital,  Autigonish. 
Pop.  in  1871,  16,512. 

Antigonish,  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  40  miles  from  New  Glasgow. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  district,  and  has  one 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  about  4000. 

Antig'onus  [Gr.  'A-vrCyovo^],  king  of  Asia,  surnamed 
Cyclops  (i.e.  "one-eyed"),  a  Macedonian  general,  was 
born  about  382  B.  C.  He  took  part  in  Alexander's  cam- 
paign against  Persia,  and  became  satrap  of  Phrygia  in 
333.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Antigonus  received  the  provinces  of 
Lycia.  Pamphylia,  and  the  Greater  Phrygia.  Having 
become  an  enemy  of  Perdiccas,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy  in  321  B.  C.  After  the  death 
of  Perdiccas  {321  B.  C),  Antigonus  waged  war  in  Asia 
Minor  against  Eumencs,  whom  he  defeated  and  put  to 
death  in  316.  He  obtained  by  conquest  several  provinces 
in  Asia,  and  indulged  an  immoderate  ambition,  to  restrain 
which  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleueus,  and  Lysimachus 
formed  a  league  against  him  in  315  B.  C.  In  the  long 
war  that  ensued,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antig- 
onus, defeated  Ptolemy  in  a  naval  battle  in  306,  soon  after 
which  Antigonus  took  the  title  of  king.  Ho  encountered 
tho  united  armies  of  the  allies  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  where 
he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  in  301  B.  C. 

Antigonus,  king  of  the  Jews,  a  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
was  born  about  80  B.  C  After  the  death  of  his  father  he 
was  expelled  from  Judea  by  Antipater  and  Herod.     He 


was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians  about  39  B.  C., 
but  the  Roman  senate  refused  to  recognize  him  as  king. 
Mark  Antony  took  Jerusalem  and  put  Antigonus  to  death 
about  36  B.  C. 

Antig'onus  Do'son  [Gr.  •Afn'voi'oy  A(ia-w»']-  king  of 
Macedon,  was  a  descendant  of  Antigonus  surnamed  Cv- 
TLOi'S,  and  a  nephew  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  became 
regent  or  king  in  229  B.  C..  during  the  minority  of  Philip 
v.,  who  was  heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  an  ally  of  the 
Acha?an  League  in  a  war  against  Sparta,  and  ho  defeated 
the  Spartan  Cleomenes  in  221  B.  C.  He  died  in  the  same 
year,  and  left  the  throne  to  Philip  V. 

Antig'onus  Gona'tas  [Gr.  'Airiyoro?  roi'ara?],  a  son 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  was  born  about  320  B.  C.  at 
Gona,  or  Gonni,  in  Thcssaly,  whence  his  surname.  Hav- 
ing defeated  an  army  of  Gauls  who  under  Brennus  had 
invaded  Macedonia,  be  became  king  of  that  country  in  277 
B.  C.  He  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the  famous 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  in  273,  but  he  recovered  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  in  271.  Ho  died  about  240  B.  C, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Demetrius  II. 

Autig'orite,  a  species  of  serpentine  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  silica  is  replaced  by  alumina.  It  has  a  weak 
lustre,  and  feels  smooth  but  not  greasy.  It  is  found  in  the 
Antigorio  valley  in  Piedmont. 

Anti'gna,  a  British  West  India  island,  the  most  im- 
portant of  tho  Leeward  Gi-oup.  was  first  settled  in  1632; 
the  area  is  89  square  miles.  It  is  22  miles  S.  of  Barbuda. 
The  capital,  St.  John's,  is  in  lat.  17°  8'  N.,  Ion.  01°  52'  W. 
The  surface  is  diversified,  the  climate  dry  and  healthy,  and 
the  soil  of  the  interior  is  fertile.  Sugar,  molasses,  and  rum 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  exports  in  1870 
amounted  to  £234.012,  and  the  imports  amounted  to 
£ltJ4,178.    Pop.  in  1862,  37,125. 

Antilcgom'cna  [from  the  Gr.  avri,  "against,"  and 
Ae'-yw,  to  "speak"],  literally,  "spoken  against,"  a  theolog- 
ical term  applied  in  ancient  times  to  certain  books  of  tho 
New  Testament,  the  authority  of  which  was  questioned  by 
some  biblical  critics — namely,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
those  of  James  and  Jude,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  St.  John,  and  the  Apocalypse.  They 
were,  however,  ultimately  admitted  into  the  canon. 

An'ti-Lib'anus,  or  An'ti-1-eb'anon,  a  mountain- 
range  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  extending  about  90  miles  in 
a  N.  E.  and  S.  AV.  direction  nearly  parallel  with  Lebanon, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  Ctiele-Syria.  It 
is  of  Jura  limestone  formation.  The  highest  summit  of 
this  range  is  Mount  Hermon,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
about  10,000  feet.  The  valley  of  CoLde-Syria,  between  the 
two  ranges,  now  called  Bukd'n,  is  from  4  to  0  miles  wide. 
(See  Robinson's  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land," 
1865.) 

AntiHcSf  The  [some  have  supposed  the  n.ime  to  be 
corrupted  from  the  Latin  words  oii/f,  "  before,"  and  iiifiufiv, 
"  islands,"  because  they  seemed  placed  before  the  continent, 
which  was  only  reached  after  the  islands  had  been  passed],  a 
term  applied  generally  to  all  the  West  India  Islands  except 
the  Bahamas.  They  lie  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  nearly 
to  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups — 
the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  or  Caribbean 
Islands,  which  are  the  most  eastern  of  the  two  groups. 
The  Greater  Antilles  comprise  the  four  largest  islands  of 
the  archipelago — namely,  Cuba,  Ilayti  (or  St.  Domingo), 
Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  with  the  small  islands  along  their 
coasts.  They  arc  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  frequent  hurricanes  and  earthquakes.  In  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  these  islands  rise  high  mountains  of  granitic 
formation.  The  staple  products  are  sugar,  rum,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  coffee. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  are  small  in  size, butvery numerous, 
and  are  arranged  in  a  long  curved  line  or  row  like  a  cres- 
cent, the  convex  side  of  which  is  towards  the  ea;-t.  They  are 
divided  into  two  groups — viz.  the  Windward,  or  South  Car- 
ibbee  Islands,  and  the  Leeward,  or  North  Caribbee  Islands. 
The  Windward  Islands  are  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  the  (Grena- 
dines, Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Trinidad,  and 
Tobago.  All  these  belong  to  England  except  Martinique, 
which  is  a  French  colony.  The  Leeward  Islands  are  An- 
guilla,  Antigua,  Barbuda.  Deseada  (French),  Dominica, 
Guadeloupe  (French),  Marie  Galiinte(FreDeh),Montserrat, 
Nevis,  Saba,  St.  Bartholomew  (Swedish),  St.  Christopher, 
St.  Eustatius,  St.  Martin  (French  and  Dutch),  Santa  Cruz, 
and  a  group  of  several  small  isles  called  the  Virgin  Islands, 
British.  Danish,  and  Spanish.  The  Leeward  Islands  are 
British,  except  those  otherwise  designated,  and  three  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Many  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  some  are  of  coral  formation.  Tho 
staple  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Greater  An- 
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tilles.  A  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Antilles 
are  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  are  free,  except  in  the 
Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Pop.  about 
4,000,000. 

Antiloca'pra  ('*antelope-goat"),  the  generic  name  of 
the  jirung-hurncd  antelope  (Andlocapra  Americana),  which 
inhaliits  the  drier  portions  of  the  North  American  continent 
W.  of  the  Mississippi.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
60-called  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  this  is  the  only  antelope 
found  in  America,  and  it  difiors  widely  from  all  the  Old 
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Prong-Horned  Antelope. 


World  antelopes  in  this,  that  the  sheaths  of  its  horns  are 
ehed  annually,  like  the  deciduous  horns  of  the  Cervida?. 
In  this  respect  the  prong-horned  antelope  stands  quite 
alone,  and  forms  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the 
hollow-borned  and  solid-horned  ruminants. 

Antiin'achus  ['AvTt>axoT],  a  distinguished  Greek  epic 
poet,  a  native  of  Colophon  or  Claros,  lived  about  400-."^()0 
B.  C.  He  was  a  friend  of  Plato,  and  author  of  an  epic 
poem  entitled  "Thebais,"  which  was  highly  commended  by 
some  ancient  critics,  but  is  not  extant.  Ho  wrote  an  ad- 
mired elegy  called  *'  Lyde,"  and  other  works,  which  are  all 
lost  except  small  fragments. 

Anti-Masonry  is  a  term  which  indicates  repugnance 
to  secret  societies  (that  is,  societies  which  conserve  secrets) 
in  general;  but  it  more  directly  implies  opposition  to  the 
order  known  as  Masons  or  Free  Masons,  for  which  a  high  an- 
tiquity and  wide  influence  are  claimed.  This  order  early  ex- 
cited t  he  suspicions  of  European  governments,  some  of  which 
regarded  it  as  a  mask  for  conspiracies  against  throne  and 
altar.  Some  of  them  protected  themselves,  so  far  as  they 
might,  by  procuring  the  election  (>f  princes  or  other  eminent 
personages  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  order. 

In  the  summer  of  1826  a  thriftless  tailor,  named  William 
Morgan,  living  in  the  village  of  Batavia,  in  Western  New 
York,  it  was  whispered,  was  engageil  in  preparing  a  reve- 
lation of  the  SLcrets  of  the  Blasonic  order,  whereof  he  was 
a  member.  Other  Masons,  imdudiug  the  editor  of  the  vil- 
lage gazette,  were  understood  to  be  engaged  with  him  in 
the  enterprise.  Suddenly,  Morgan  disappeared  one  even- 
ing, and  it  was  soon  proved  that  ho  had  been  forcibly 
abducted.  Excitement  naturally  arose,  committees  of  vigi- 
lance and  safety  were  organized,  and  he  was  traced  west- 
ward to  Fort  Niagara,  near  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
temporarily  imprisoned,  and  whence.it  was  ultimately  tes- 
tified, he  was  taken  out  into  deep  water  in  Lake  Ontario  and 
there  sunk,  though  this  was  strenuously  denied,  and  various 
stories  from  time  to  time  affirmed  that  lie  was  subsequently 
seen  alive  at  Smyrna  in  Asia  and  other  places.  Such  re- 
ports did  not  allay  the  excitement,  which  deepened  and 
diffused  itself,  finding  vent  in  a  political  party,  which  cast 
.33,000  votes  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  182S.  about  70,000 
in  18211.  and  12S.0OO  in  1S;;0:  but  of  this  last  a  fraction 
were  not  Anti-Masons,  but  only  Anti-.lm-ksun.  The  jiarty 
spread  into  other  States,  and  nominated  William  Wirt  for 
President  and  Amos  Ellmakcr  for  Vice-President  in  18;i2, 
when  they  were  heartilv  supported  in  several  States,  but 
carried  Vermont  ouly.  They  probably  diverted  votes  enough 


from  Clay  to  give  the  States  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersev  to 
Jackson.  They  nearly  elected  Joseph  Ritncr  governo'r  of 
Pennsylvania  in  18;i2,  and  did  elect  him  in  ls;ij,  through 
a  split  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  The  excitement  gradually 
died  out,  and  absorbing  questions  of  finance  and  political 
economy  soon  dissolved  the  Anti-Masonio  party. 

Horace  Greeley. 
Anti-Me'los,  or  Antimi^lo  (i.  <>.  "  over  again?t  Me- 
los"),  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian  ArchipelagoTis  5  miles 
N.  W.  of  Melos  or  Milo. 

Anti-mission  Baptists,  called  by  themselves 
Oia-School  Baptists,  a  denomination  of  Bap- 
tists of  the  U.  S.  who  have  no  Sunday  schools,  mis- 
sions, colleges,  or  theological  schools,  holding  that 
these  things  make  the  salvation  of  men  to  depend 
on  human  effort,  and  not  upon  divine  grace. 
Antimo'nial  Wine,  a  solution  of  tartar  cm- 
~--^        etic  in  sherry  or  other  wine. 

Antinion'ic  Acid,  the  acid  of  antimony.  It  ex- 
ists in  two  modilications— antimonic  acid,"  IlSbOa, 
and  metantimonic  acid,  mSb^O;. 

An'timony  [etymology  uncertain;  Lat.  atif/- 
inni,  from  which  is  derived  the  chemical  symbol, 
Sb],  a  brittle  metal  of  a  silver-white  color  and  of 
:i  ]ieculiar  taste.  It  occurs  in  nature  native,  com- 
bined with  other  metals,  as  niekel.silver,  etc.,  with 
oxygen  and  with  suij.hur.  The  sulphide,  "stib- 
nite"  or  "gray  antimony,"  is  the  source  of  all  the 
antimony  of  commerce.  The  most  abundant  sup- 
plies of  this  ore  are  obtained  from  Borneo.  It  also 
occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  Hungary.  Corn- 
wall, New  Brunswick,  California,  and  Nevada.  Tho 
snljtbide,  being  very  fusible,  is  often  separated  from 
the  accompanying  ganguc-rock  by  heat,  and  cast 
in  blocks  or  loaves.  The  metal,  or  "regains  of  an- 
timony" as  it  is  called  in  commerce,  is  separated 
from  the  sulphide  in  various  ways,  such  as  heating 
with  metallic  ii-on,  sodic  carbonate,  and  charcoal, 
or  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre.  The  extraction  of 
antimony  from  its  ores  is  mainly  carried  on  at  Linz, 
in  Germany,  where  tlie  sulphide  of  antimony  is 
found  extensively,  and  in  Great  Britain,  which  re- 
ceives its  supply  of  ore  from  Singapore  and  Borneo,  com- 
monly as  iiallast.  The  process  consists  in  heating  the  crude 
ore,  covered  with  charcoal,  on  tho  bed  of  a  furnace,  when 
the  sulphide  of  antimony  fuses,  leaving  unmeltcd  the  earthy 
impurities  ;  and  thereafter  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  iron 
moulds,  where  it  solidities  iuto  cakes  or  loaves.  The  latter 
are  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  placed  on  the  bod  of  a  revcr- 
beratory  furnace,  and  heated  with  access  of  ordinary  air 
containing  oxygen,  when  the  sulphur  ]»a.«ses  away  as  gas- 
eous sulphurous  acid,  SO2,  leaving  behind  the  antimony  as 
the  teroxide,  SbaOa.  The  roasted  mass  is  now  mixed  with 
one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  the  whole 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  raised 
to  bright  redness  in  crucibles,  when  the  metal  antimony 
trickles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  impurities  are  left  above  in 
the  spent  flux  or  scoria,  which  is  known  in  the  arts  by  the 
name  of  crocus  of  antimony.  The  antimony  thus  prepared 
is  more  or  less  contaminated  by  sulphur,  copper,  arsenic, 
iron,  lead,  etc.  It  may  be  freed  from  all  these  metals  ex- 
cept lead  by  reducing  it  to  a  coarse  powder  and  fusing  with 
one-sixteenth  of  gray  sulphide  and  one-eighth  of  dry  sodia 
carbonate.  The  resulting  metal  must  then  be  jtulverized 
and  fused  with  one-tenth  of  dry  sodic  carbonate,  and  the 
process  repeated. 

Owing  to  tho  extensive  use  of  antimony  preparations  in 
medicine,  the  removal  of  arsenic  is  of  sjtccial  importance. 
This  can  bo  cflccted  by  mixing  t  parts  of  powdered  anti- 
mony with  5  parts  nitre  and  2  parts  dry  sodic  enrbonate, 
projecting  the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  The  semi- 
fused  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  insoluble  potnssio 
antimoniate  is  reduced  to  metal  by  fusion  with  cream  of 
tartar.  Several  successive  fusions  of  jmlverizcd  antimony 
with  one-eighth  of  nitre  are  said  to  completely  remove  tho 
arsenic. 

Antimony  is  a  brilliant  metal  of  a  bluish-whitecolor  and 
highly  crystalline  or  laminateil  structure.  Its  density  is 
6.7  to  fi.8().  It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  pul- 
verized in  a  mortar.  Its  melting-point  is -l.'iO"  C.{S-J2°F.). 
It  may  he  distilled  in  an  atmosjdiero  of  hydrogen  at  a 
white  heat.  Heated  in  tho  open  air.  it  burns  with  a  bluish- 
white  flame,  and  forms  copious  fumes  of  antimonious  ox- 
ide (SbsO^),  or  ''flowers  of  antimony."  A  peculiar  amor- 
jiho7in  antimony  was  prepared  by  G.  Gore  (Prur.  h'oi/.  So:-., 
ix.,  70  and  304)  by  elcctrolyziug  certain  solutions  of  tho 
metal.  A  mass  having  the  appearance  of  polished  stool, 
with  a  bright,  metallic,  amorphous  fracture,  was  obtained 
of  a  density  of  ,').78,  which,  on  being  brnkcn  or  hcatMi, 
suddenly  passed  into  tho  crystalline  form,  with  the  cvolu- 
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tion  of  sufficient  heat  to  make  it  inko  fire  ( Fenercrscheinung). 
Antimony  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  with  the  furmation  of 
antimonuus  oxide  (SbaOs),  antimonic  oxide  (SbaOs),  or  an- 
timonoso-antiuionic  oxide  {Sb2O3.:^b205).  Antimony  forms 
with  acids  or  chlurous  radicals  two  classes  of  compounds  : 

1,  antimonous  or  tri-compounds,  as  the  trichloride,  SbCls  ; 
trioxidc   or  antimonous   oxide,   SbaOs;  trisulphide,  SbaSs. 

2,  Antimimic  or  pcnta-eompounds,  as  peutachloride,  SbCis; 
pcntoxido  or  antimonic  oxide,  Sb^Os ;  pcntasulphide,  Sb2S5. 

Antimnufius  chloride,  or  trichloride  (SbCla),  called  butter 
of  autimoiui,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  antimonic  sulphide 
in  hydrochloric  at-id.  In  its  concentrated  form  it  appears 
as  a  yellow  oily  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  melted  butter. 
Poured  into  water,  it  produces  a  buttery  white  precipitate  of 
oxychloride  {jiowdcr  of  (ihjnruth)y  SbCIa,  Sb203,  or  SbO.CI. 
Mixed  with  olive  oil,  butter  of  antimony  is  used  for  bronz- 
ing gun-barrels.  Powdered  antimony  poured  into  ajar  of 
chlorine  takes  fire,  forming  SbCIa  or  SbCIs. 

Aittiinouiv  chloride,  or  pcntaehloride  (SbClj),  is  a  colorless 
volatile  liquid,  prepared  by  heating  antimony  in  an  excess 
of  chlorine.  By  the  action  of  water  it  is  changed  to  anti- 
monic acid  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aiitiinonous  hi/dridr,  or  txnt imonctted  hydrogen  (Sbllg),  a 
colorless  gas  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid  on  a  solution  of  antimony.  It  burns  with  a  greenish 
flame,  evolving  fumes  of  Sb203.  Passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  a  black 
deposit  of  Sb.  A  simihir  deposit  is  formed  on  cold  porce- 
lain held  in  the  flame.  When  the  gas  is  passed  into  a  so- 
lution of  argentic  nitrate,  a  black  precipitate  of  antimo- 
nide  of  si-lver  (SbAga)  is  formed.  This  gas  (Sblls)  is  the 
analogue  of  ammonia.  NII3,  phosphine.  Plla,  and  arsine, 
AsIIa;  as  is  also  the  silver  compoutid,  SbAgs.  A  class  of 
organic  bases,  represented  by  triethyl  stibincj  Sb{C2H5)3, 
belongs  to  the  same  group.     (See  Amines.) 

Antimonnue,  or  trloxide  (Sb-jOs),  found  native  in  beauti- 
ful crystals,  as  mhntiuitc  and  scnarmontitc.  Boiled  with 
cream  of  tartar  (K.H.Ci!I.i06),  antimonous  oxide  dissolves, 
with  the  formation  of  pittUHHio-antimoiioiis  tartrate,  or  tar- 
ter etnetic  (K.iishO.Cilli^H)-  An  impure  oxide  is  manufac- 
tured for  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  by  roasting  the  pow- 
dered sulphiilo.  und  fusing  the  ])roduct  at  the  end  of  the 
process.     It  is  known  as  tflans  of  antimoni/. 

Antimonic,  or  peutoxidc  (Sb205),  is  farmed  by  heating 
powdered  antinmny  with  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid,  by 
decomposing  ShCls  with  water,  or  by  fusing  powdered  an- 
timony with  nitre.  Potassic  antimoniate  is  the  only  reagent 
for  the  precipitation  of  soda.  There  are  two  modifications 
of  this  acid,  known  as  antimonic  acid,  HSbOa,  and  metan- 
timonie  acid,  HiSbjOT. 

Tetroxide,  or  a>itimonoso-a}ittmonic  acid  (Sb204  or  Sb203. 
Sb205),  occurs  native  as  cerrautite.  It  is  the  ultimate  prod- 
uct of  the  action  of  heat  and  air  on  the  metal. 

Trisiifphidc,  or  antimonous  sulphide  (SljaSs),  the  ore  etib- 
uite,  or  ffrai/  antimony,  prepared  artiticially  by  fusing  anti- 
mony with  sul])hur,  or  as  an  orange  precipitate  b3' passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic. 
This  sulphide  is  a  sulphur-acid,  which  unites  with  basic 
sulphides,  forming  salts  in  every  way  analogous  to  the 
oxygen  salts.  Such  are  ;Uv2S.Sb2S3;  zinkcnite,  PbS.SbaSs; 
miargyrite,  AgS.Sb2?:i;  pyrargyrite,  .'JAgS.Sb2S3. 

Pentasulphidf,  or  antimonic  sulphide  (Sb2S5),  is  also  a 
sulphur-acid,  forming  sulpho-antimoniates,  analogous  to  the 
ortho-])hopphates.  The  sodic  sulpho-antimoniatc  is  Nas- 
Sb84.  Precipitated  from  a  mixture  of  antimonic  pcnta- 
ehloride and  tartaric  acid,  it  appears  as  a  yclIowish-red 
powder,  the  golden  sul}>huret. 

Kennes  is  an  oxysnlphide  (Sb203.2SbSs)  which  occurs 
native  as  the  beautiful  eherry-red  kcrmesite. 

Alloys  of  Antimony. —  Type-metal  is  composed  of  anti- 
mony 1,  lead  t  parts,  and  when  used  for  stereotype  plates 
receives  an  addition  of  one-eightieth  to  one-fiftieth  of  tin. 
This  alloy  is  not  only  hard,  but.  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
expands  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  it  takes  a  very 
sharp  im])ression  of  the  mould.  Jiriiannia  is  composed  of 
antimony  1,  tin  9  parts.  Pewter  is  another  alloy  of  anti- 
mony and  tin.  Antimony  also  enters  into  the  composition 
of  Bome  of  the  antl-frietion  alloys.  Tartar  emetic  is  the 
most  important  preparation  of  antimony  used  in  medicine; 
in  large  doses  it  is  very  poisonous.  The  old-fashioned 
"family  pill"  was  a  small  bullet  of  metallic  antimony, 
which  was  swallowed  for  certain  difficulties,  and  carefully 
preserved  for  future  occasions.  C,  F.  Chandlkr. 

Antino'inians  [from  the  Gr.arTi.  "against."  ami  t-o^o?, 
"law  "j,  a  niune  iipplied  to  those  who  maintained  that  the 
law  is  of  no  use  or  obligation  under  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion. They  took  their  rise  from  John  AanicoLA  (which  see), 
who  was  originally  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Luther,  and 
who  contended  that  his  views  were  the  legitimate  deduc- 
tions from  the  principles  taught  by  Luther  himself.  He 
taught,  among  other  things,  that  good  works  do  not  pro- 


mote our  salvation,  nor  evil  ones  hinder  it.  Luther  at- 
tacked the  Antinomian  heresy  with  great  zeal,  and  at  length, 
in  154U,  Agricola  recanted  his  more  obnoxious  tenets,  and 
pledged  himself  to  teach  in  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
Wittenberg.  Antinomianism  afterwards  appeared  in  a 
more  extravagant  form  in  England,  where,  during  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell,  some  zealots  maintained  that  if  they 
should  commit  any  kind  of  sin,  it  would  do  them  no  harm, 
nor  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  their  condition  iu  a  future 
state,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  elect  that  they  cannot  do  anything  displeasing  to 
God.  Epglish  Antinomianism  survived  till  the  present 
century.  Crisp  was  one  of  its  warmest  advocates — Wesley 
and  Fletcher  its  sharpest  assailants. 

Antinoop'olis,  an  ancient  city  built  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  in  Egypt,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  city  mimed 
Besa,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  favorite  Antlnous.  It  was 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  modern  village  of 
Ababde.  Here  the  ruins  of  its  theatre  and  hippodrome  are 
still  visible. 

Antill'ouSf  a  beautiful  youth,  a  native  of  Bithyni.a,  be- 
came a  favorite  and  attendant  of  the  em])eror  Hadrian. 
Having  accompanied  that  emperor  to  Egypt,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile  in  122  A.  D.  As  a  monument  to  him, 
Hadrian  built  the  city  of  AntinocipoUs.  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Statues  almost  innumerable  were  also  erected  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  and  his  form,  by  artists  whose  emuhition  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  these  statues  are 
still  extant. 

An'tioch  [Lat.  Antiochi'a  ;  Gr.  *A;/Tidx"a ;  Turk,  ^n- 
takia^,  an  ancient  city  and  the  former  capital  of  Svria, 
situated  on  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  on  the  left  Aank 
of  the  river  Orontes,  57  miles  W.  of  Aleppo  ;  lat.  36°  1  |\N., 
Ion.  .30°  0'  30"  E.  It  was  founded  in  iilll  B.  C,  by  Seleu- 
ens  Nicator,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  father  Antioehus. 
It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  ISyria, 
was  called  '"Antioch  the  Beautiful,"  and  was  widely  cele- 
brated for  the  splendor  of  its  luxury  and  the  niagnificenee  of 
its  palaces  and  temples.  The  population  in  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  is  supposed  to  bave  been  401), OUO  or  more. 
Antioch  has  been  nearly  ruined  b^'  earthquakes,  one  of  which 
occurred  in  115  A.  D.,  and  one  in  1822.  On  April  ?>  and  10, 
1872,  the  city  was  visited  by  severe  earthquakes,  which  de- 
stroyed many  houses,  and  caused  the  death  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  pojjulation.  The  discii)Ics  of  Christ  were  lirst 
called  Christians  in  Antioch,  which  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church  as  the  seeno 
of  the  labors  of  the  apostle  Paul.  In  the  fifth  century  the 
bishops  of  Antioch  received  the  title  of  patriarch,  and 
ranked  equal  to  the  patriarchs  of  Hume,  Constantinople, 
and  Alexandria.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  patriarchs  still 
retain  this  rank.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  four  jircl- 
ates  (of  the  Greek,  Syrian.  Maronite,  and  Ijatin  rites)  Iiavo 
the  tit'c  of  patriarch  of  Antioch,  but  none  of  them  at  pres- 
ent reside  in  Antioch,  The  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch 
is  the  head  of  that  Churcli.  Many  councils  of  the  Church 
were  also  held  here.  The  crusaders  took  Antioch  from  the 
Saracens  in  lOOS,  after  which  it  was  the  cajiital  of  a  t'bris- 
tian  principality  until  1201).  Among  the  remains  of  its  for- 
mer grandeur  are  the  ruined  walls  and  aqueduct.  The 
modern  town,  Antakia,  is  meanly  built,  has  about  twelve 
mosques,  and  some  manufactures  of  pottery  and  cotton 
stuff's.  The  culture  of  silk  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry. 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  (iOUO  to  IS, 000. 

Antioch  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Pisidia,  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul  (sec  Acts 
xiii.  14,  and  xiv.  21),  who  planted  a  church  there.  Ot  this 
city  extensive  ruins  exist.  Besides  the  above,  there  were 
at  least  six  other  Oriental  towns  of  this  name. 

Antioch,  a  township  of  Hot  Springs  co.,  Ark.    P.  320. 

Antioch,  in  Contra  Costa  co.,  Cal.,  is  a  growing  town 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  and  is  the  trading-point  of  an 
extensive  grain-growing  district.  Large  quantities  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  coal  arc  shipi}ed  from  this  place,  which 
h.as  30  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
projected  King's  River  Canal,  and  is  on  Central  P.acificR.R., 
55  miles  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  two  potteries,  cop- 
per-smelting works,  twelve  stores,  two  churches,  and  a  week- 
ly paper.  J.  P.  Abbott,  Ed.  of  '•  Antioiii  Li:nr.i:r!." 

Antioch,  a  post-township  of  Lake  co.,  111.    Pop.  1505. 

Antioch,  a  post-village  of  Dallas  township,  Hunting- 
don CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  449. 

Antioch,  a  township  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  701. 

Antioch,  a  post-village  of  Perry  township,  Monroe  co., 
0.     Pop.  105. 

Antioch,  Bay  of,  is  a  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  mouth  of  t)ie  Orontes  River,  and  lies  between  high 
mountains  on  the  N.  and  S.,  by  which  it  is  mostly  well 
sheltered.     The  waters  are  deep. 
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Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Green  co.,  0., 
was  founded  in  1852,  and  opened  in  the  following  year. 
Though  under  the  patronage  of  Unitarians,  this  collego  is 
designed  to  be  freo  from  sectarian  influences,  and  to  de- 
velop good  character  as  well  as  mental  excellence  in  its 
pupils.  The  sexes  are  educated  together  with  the  best  re- 
sults. The  college  was  established  with  a  view  of  diffusing 
education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  thus  far  with  en- 
couraging success.  There  is  a  music  school  and  a  prepara- 
tory department.  The  presidents  have  been  Hon.  Horace 
Maun.  LL.D.  {185;J-5'J),  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.  (1859-62),  G. 
W.  Hosmer,  D.D.  (1866-72),  and  Edward  Orton,  tigB  present 
incumbent. 

Anti'ochus  I.  [Gr.  'At-n'oxos],  surnamed  Sotf.r  {i.  e.  "sa- 
viour "),  a  king  of  Syria,  of  the  d^'nasty  of  Seleucida),  was 
a  son  of  Seleucus  1.  Nicator,  and  was  born  about  324  B.  C. 
He  commanded  the  cavalry  which  fought  against  Antigonus 
at  Ipsus,  in  ;U)1.  Having  succeeded  his  father  in  280  B.  C, 
he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Gauls,  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions,  from  whieh  victory  he  derived  the  surname 
Soter.     He  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Gauls  in  261  B.  C. 

Anti'ochus  II,  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  was  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  began  to  reign  in  2(31  B.  C.  The  people 
of  Miletus,  who  had  received  a  favor  from  him.  gave  him 
the  title  of  Theos,  *'  God."  In  his  reign  the  Parthians  re- 
volted with  success,  and  Arsaces  became  king  of  Parthia, 
which  was  previously  subject  to  the  king  of  Syria.  A  war 
which  he  waged  against  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  was  ended  in 
252  B.  C.  by  a  treaty,  in  accordance  with  which  he  mar- 
ried Berenice,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  repudiated  his 
first  wife,  Laodice.  After  the  death  of  I'tolemy  ho  rein- 
stated Laodice.  who  poisoned  him  in  240  B.  C. 

Antiochus  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  a  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  a  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  was  born 
about  238  B.  C.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Seleucus  Co- 
raunus,  in  223  B.  C.  His  capital  was  Antioch,  and  his  king- 
dom comprised  Syria  Proper,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  a  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  For  the  possession  of  Palestine  he  waged 
war  against  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  by  whom  he  was  defeated 
at  Raphia,  near  (raza,  in  217  B.  C.  While  he  was  sup- 
pressing a  revolt  of  Achteus  in  Asia  Minor,  in  214,  the  Par- 
thians occupied  Media,  but,  after  a  successful  campaign 
against  Arsaces  of  Parthia,  Antiochus  reconquered  Media 
in  212.  He  afterwards  conducted  a  victorious  expedition 
across  the  mountains  of  Hindu-Kush  into  India,  and, 
having  formed  an  alliance  with  several  Indian  jtrinces,  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  seven 
years.  He  took  Palestine  from  the  king  of  Egypt  in  198 
B.  C,  and  invaded  Thrace  in  196.  By  this  movement  ho 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  senate.  He  led  an 
army  into  Greece,  was  defeated  at  Thermopyla)  in  191  by 
Acilius  (ilabrio,  and  retreated  into  Asia  Minor.  The  Ro- 
man army,  commanded  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  passed  over 
into  Asia  in  190  B.  0.,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Antiochus  at  Magnesia.  The  war  was  then  ended  by  a 
treaty  dictated  by  the  Romans,  who  required  him  to  cede 
all  the  provinces  west  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  to  pay  about 
15,000  talents.  In  order  to  raise  this  sum,  he  jilundered  a 
temple  in  Elymais,  for  which  act  the  populace  killed  him 
in  187  B.  C.  Ho  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator.     (Sco  Poi.vrtiiTs,  "History.") 

Antiochus  IV.,  surnamed  Epiphanes  ("the  illustri- 
ous "),  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He  passed  about  twelve 
years  in  captivity  in  Rome,  whither  he  was  sent  as  a  host- 
age in  18S  B.  C.  He  became  king  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Seleucus  Philopator,  in  176  B.  C.  He  invaded 
^Sypt  in  170,  and  captured  the  king,  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
but  was  constrained  by  the  Roman  senate  to  retire  from 
that  country  in  168  B.  C.  About  this  date  he  plundered 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  persecuted  the  Jews,  who  rose 
in  arms  and  were  led  by  Judas  Maccabjeus,  who  defeated 
the  Syrian  armies  in  several  battles.  (See  1  Maccabees  ii.) 
Died  in  161  B.  ('. 

Antiochus  VII.,  surnamed  SinsTES.  a  son  of  Demet- 
rius Soter.  was  born  about  164  B.  0.  He  became  king  of 
Syria  in  137,  and  defeated  the  Parthians  in  several  battles, 
but  was  killed  in  battle  by  them  in  129  B.  C. 

Antiochus  VIII.,  second  son  of  Cleopatra  (the  wife, 
first  of  Alexander  Balas,  then  of  Demetrius  II.,  and  then 
of  Antiochus  VII.},  who  reigned  over  Syria  with  his 
mother  from  126  to  122  B.  C,  and  then  alone  till  1  14  B.  C, 
when  his  authority  was  disputed  by  his  half- brother,  An- 
tiochus Cyziccnus  (Antiochus  IX.).  He  was  assassinated 
by  an  offieer  of  his  court  90  B.  C. 

Antiochus  IX.,  surnamed  Cyzicenus,  son  of  Cleo- 
patra by  Antioehus  VII.,  survived  Antiochus  VIII.,  and 
committed  suicide  95  B.  C. 

Antiochus  X.,  surnamed  Eisebes,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, succeeded  his  father  in  95  B.  C!,  but  was  soon  after 
expelled,  and  died  in  obscurity. 
12 


Antiochus  XI.,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  was  the  twen- 
tieth and  last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse  Ho 
began  to  reign  about  69  B.  C,  and  was  deposed  by  Pom- 
pey  in  65  B.  C,  when  Syria  became  a  Roman  province. 

Anti'oco,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
8  AV.  coast  of  Sardinia,  is  8  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide 
ihe  soil  IS  fertile.     Pop.  about  22U0. 

Antioqui'a,  one  of  the  states  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  IS  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bolivar,  on  the  E  by 
Bolivar,  Santander,  and  Cundinamarea,  on  the  S.  by  Cun- 
dinamarca  and  Cauca,  and  on  the  W.  by  Cauca.  Area 
22,, 90  square  miles.  The  state  is  chiefly  covered  by  large 
lorests,  and  is  rich  in  precious  metals.  The  chief  occuiia- 
tiononhe  inhabitants  is  mining.  Capital,  Medellin.  Pop. 
in  18j  0,  365,974. 

Antip'aros,  Oli'aros,  or  Ole'aros,  a  Grecian  isl- 
and in  the  .'Egcan  tica,  ah.mt  1  mile  \V .  of  Paros.  is  one 
of  the  Cyeladcs.  It  is  S  miles  long  and  2  or  a  miles  wide, 
and  consists  of  a  mass  of  marble,  covered  witli  soil  which 
produces  some  grain,  wine,  etc.  Here  is  a  celebrated  sta- 
lactitic  cavern  called  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  which  is 
about  300  feet  long  and  NO  feet  high.  The  roof  and  sides 
are  adorned  with  white  incrustations  of  great  splendor  and 
beauty.  This  grotto  was  discovered  liy  M.  do  Nointel  in 
1673.  It  was  probably  not  known  to  tlie  ancients  Pod 
about  IL'OO.  '■ 

Antip'atcr  [Gr.  'AfTiVaTpos],  a  Macedonian  general 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  aud  hebl  a  responsible  iiosi- 
tion  under  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  appointed  regent 
of  that  kingdom  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  334  B.  C,  when 
he  departed  to  invade  Persia.  He  defeatqd  Agis,  king  of 
Sparta,  in  a  battle  near  Megalopolis  in  330.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  his  generals  or  successors  agreed  that 
Antipater  should  govern  Macedonia  and  Greece.  The 
Athenians,  in  alliauee  with  other  Greek  states,  made  an 
effort  to  regain  their  independence  in  322,  and  defeated 
Antipater  near  Lamia,  but,  having  been  reinforced  by  Cra- 
terus,  ho  gained  a  decisive  victory  in  the  same  year.  The 
Lamian  war  was  then  ended  by  a  treaty  dictated  by  Antip- 
ater, who  required  the  Athenians  to  deliver  Demosthenes  to 
him.  He  joined  Antigonus  in  a  league  against  Perdiccas, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  hatter,  in  321,  succeeded  him  as 
regent  of  the  empire.  He  died  in  319  or  318  B.  C,  and  left 
a  son,  Cassander.  (See  Thirlwall,  "  History  of  Greece ;" 
Diononi'S  SicrLt'S,  "  History.") 

Antipater,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Doris,  was 
notorious  for  his  wickedness.  Having  procured  the  death 
of  his  half-brothers  Aristobulu.^  and  Alexander,  and  con- 
spired against  his  father,  he  was  put  to  death  in  1  B.  C. 

Antipater  the  Idumeau,  a  son  of  Antipas,  and  the 
father  of  Herod  the  Great,  became  governor  of  Idumea. 
Having  assisted  Julius  Ca-sar  in  his  war  against  the 
Egyptians,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  procurator 
or  governor  of  Judea,  about  40  D.  C.     Died  in  43  B.  C. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  lived 
about  140  B.  C,  wrote  several  works  on  philosophy  and 
morality.  He  opposed  the  skejitieism  of  Carneades. 
Cicero  represents  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  subtlety. 

Antip'athy  [Lat.  aniijwthi'a ;  Gr.  acTtTraflfto.  from 
at'Ti,  "against,"  and  TraSoy,  "feeling"]  is  a  term  a]>plied  to 
a  peculiarity  of  the  physical  or  mental  constitution  in 
whieh  certain  persons  feel  a  strong  aversion  to  jiarticular 
objects  not  otlensive  to  others.  Some  have  from  child- 
hood an  antipathy  to  animal  food,  while'others  disliko 
one  particular  kind.  That  this  is  not  always  the  effect  of 
caprice  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  contact  with  the  object 
of  aversion  produces  very  disagreeable,  and  in  some  cases 
injurious,  cfiects  on  the  system.  Certain  medicines  alfect 
particular  persons  dangerously  ;  a  single  grain  of  mer- 
cury has  been  known  to  cause  profuse  salivation.  The 
most  remarkable  antipathies  are  those  affecting  the  special 
senses.  Persons  have  been  known  to  faint  at  the  sight  of 
reptiles  and  other  animals.  The  smell  of  musk  or  amber- 
gris has  been  known  to  throw  some  people  into  convul- 
sions, and  Zinimermann  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
was  similarly  affected  by  touching  silk,  satin,  etc. 

Antiph'ilus  ['Ait.'.(>iAoc1,  an  eminent  (ireck  jiainter, 
born  in  Egypt,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  abeut  .330 
B.  C,  but  according  to  Lneian  he  lived  about  220.  He 
was  distinguished  for  facility  of  execution.  Among  his 
works  were  "  Cadmus  and  Europa,"  ami  a  portrait  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Antiphlogis'tic  [from  the  Gr.  ivri.  'against,"  and 
<j)\€yio,  to  "burn"],  a  term  njiplied  to  remedies  and  treat- 
ment adapted  to  subdue  inflammation  or  excitement  of  the 
system  in  inilamiiiatory  diseases.  Among  thcBO  remedies 
are  purgatives  and  blood-letting. 

Au'tiphon,  or  An'tipho  [Gr.  'Akri^ii'],  one  of  the  ten 
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Attic  orators,  born  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  about  480  B.  C, 
was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist.  He  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  made  reforms  in  the  art  of  oratory. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Thucj'dides,  who  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  him.  Declining  to  plead  in  court  or  appear  as 
a  public  speaker,  he  gained  much  influence  and  distinction 
by  composing  orations  for  politicians  and  arguments  for 
persons  who  were  accused.  He  was  an  adversary  of  Alci- 
biades  in  politics,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  revo- 
lution which  in  411  B.  C.  abolished  democracy  and  converted 
Athens  into  an  oligarchy  ruled  by  a  council  of  400.  A  sud- 
den reaction  restored  Alcibiades  to  power,  and  Antiphon 
was  tried  for  treason.  He  made  an  able  speech  in  his  own 
defence,  but  was  convicted  and  executed  in  411  B.  C.  Fif- 
teen of  his  orations  are  still  extant.  (vSee  J).  Ruhnkex  and 
P.  VAN  Si'AA\,  "^  Dissertatio  de  Antiphonte  Oratore  At- 
tic(»,"  1703;  A.  Dryander,  "  Commentatio  de  Antiphontis 
Vita,"  1838.) 

An'tiphon  [dr.  avTi<i>tovoi,  from  avri,  "  against,"  "in  re- 
ply to,"  and  if>uiyTQ.  a  "vuice"],  a  piece  of  music  jierformed 
in  cathedral  service  by  choristers,  who  sing  alternately;  a 
short  verse  which  was  sung  in  the  ancient  Church  before 
the  psalms  and  other  portions  of  the  service. 

Antiph'ouy  [Gr.  avriiitiovov],  a  term  applied  by  the  an- 
cient (Ireeks  to  a  species  of  musical  accompaniment  in  the 
octave  b}'  instruments  or  voices. 

Antiphoxy  is  also  a  sacred  song  sung  by  two  parties, 
each  responding  to  the  other;  the  answer  of  one  choir  to 
the  other  when  an  anthem  is  sung  alternately.  This  prac- 
tice prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  in  the 
early  Christian  Church.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  is 
said  to  have  introduced  it  into  the  Eastern  Church  in  the 
second  century. 

Antip'odes  [from  the  Gr.  avri,  *•  against,"  and  n-ou'?, 
ffo5o?.  "the  fuot"],  in  geography,  signifies  people  who  live 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  and  whose  feet  point  against 
each  other.  The  antipodes  of  any  place  are  those  who  live 
at  the  other  end  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  that  place 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  its  opposite  surface. 
Thus,  the  antipodes  of  London,  which  is  in  lat  51°  30'  N. 
and  ton.  0°,  must  be  in  lat.  51°  30' S.  and  Ion.  180°  E.  orW. 
The  noon  of  any  point  corresponds  with  the  midnight  of 
its  antipodes,  and  the  summer  of  one  coincides  with  the 
winter  of  the  other. 

Antipodes,  a  small  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
S.  E.  of  New  Zealand:  lat.  49°  32'  S..  Ion.  178°  42'  E.  It 
is  so  called  because  it  is  the  nearest  land  to  the  antipodes 
of  Loudon. 

An'tipope?  one  who  assumes  or  usurps  the  office  of 
pope,  but  is  nut  regularly  elected  or  generally  recognized 
as  such.  The  emperors  of  Germany  in  several  instances, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  appointed  another  person 
to  the  office.  The  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  lOSO  appointed 
the  antipope  Clement  III.  in  opposition  to  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  In  some  cases  two  rival  popes  have  been  elected  by 
different  parties  of  cardinals.  The  great  Western  schism 
began  in  1378,  when  the  Italian  party  chose  Urban  VI., 
and  the  French  cardinals  voted  for  Clement  VII.,  who  held 
his  court  at  Avignon,  and  was  recognized  by  France  and 
Spain.  This  schism  was  continued  after  their  death  by  an- 
other double  election,  but  in  1415  the  Council  of  Constance 
deposed  both  of  the  popes,  and  elected  Martin  V.  The  last 
antipope  was  Felix  V.  {originally  Amadous  VIII.  of  Savoy), 
who  was  elected  in  1439,  and  abdicated  in  1449. 

An'tiquarieSy  Society  of,  the  title  of  several  asso- 
ciatinns  of  learned  men,  formed  to  promote  the  study  of 
antiquities.  The  London  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  found- 
ed in  1572,  and  reorganized  in  1707,  but  received  its  charter 
in  1751,  The  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  founded 
in  1 780.  The  American  Antiquarian  Society  was  organized 
in  Massachusetts  in  1812. 

An'tiquary  [Lat.  antiqna'riua,  from  a^ui'qunH,  "an- 
cient"]. The  term  (in  Latin)  was  originally  applied  to 
persons  who  copied  old  books  in  convents  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  In  modern  language  an  antiquary  is  one 
who  studies  and  collects  ancient  monuments  and  remains, 
such  as  medals,  coins,  statues,  manuscripts,  and  inscriptions ; 
or  who  makes  researches  into  the  history,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  former  generations.  The  antiquary  renders  an 
imptirtant  service  to  society  by  collecting  materials  for  his- 
tory and  rescuing  many  documents  from  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  word  is  nearly  synonymous  with  archaeologist. 
Pausanias  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  antiquary. 

Antique,  an-teek',  a  French  word  derived  from  the 
Latin  auti'ifunn,  "  ancient,"  signities  old,  ancient,  old-fash- 
ioned, antiquated.  In  the  language  of  art.  the  epithet 
antique  is  applied  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  Greek  artists, 
especially  the  sculptors,  in  contradistinction  to  the  medi- 
aeval ami  the  modern  styles.     The  word  antique,  variously 


defined,  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  the  West  and 
the  renaissance  of  art.  The  Greek  sculptors  excelled  in  ideal 
beauty  of  form,  and  the  antique  style  is  by  most  critics  con- 
sidered more  perfect  than  the  mediseval  or  the  modem. 

Antiq'uities  [Lat.  antiqnita' tes,  irom.  anti' quits,  *'  Q.n- 
cient"],  an  important  department  of  learning,  comprises 
all  memorable  facts,  ideas,  and  things  which  relate  to  or 
illustrate  the  origin,  early  institutions,  and  development 
of  nations.  Thus,  the  study  of  antiquities,  in  the  largest 
application  of  the  term,  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion, H^VR,  language,  arts,  traditions,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  ancient  peoples,  as  well  as  a  cognizance  of  ancient 
monuments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  other  arts. 
In  a  more  restricted  and  perhaps  more  jiopular  sense, 
the  study  of  antiquities  is  limited  to  the  discovery,  col- 
lection, verification,  description,  and  explanation  of  the 
relics  of  antiquity,  such  as  medals,  statues,  inscriptions, 
manuscripts,  ruined  buildings,  bas-reliefs,  and  hiero- 
glyphics. About  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning  after 
the  Dark  Ages  the  study  of  classical  antiquities  became  a 
distinct  branch  of  research,  which  was  pursued  by  many 
eminent  scholars.  Graivius  published  a  valuable  work  on 
Greek  antiquities,  entitled '' Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  (irae- 
carum"(12  vols,  fob,  1697  et  seq.);  and  Roman  antiquities 
were  amply  illustrated  by  Gronovius  in  his  "  Thesaurus  An- 
tiquitatum Romanarum"  (1.3  vols,  fob,  1697).  Champollion, 
Young,  and  Bunscn  are  the  highest  authorities  in  Egyjitian 
antiquities.  Among  the  best  antiquarian  works  may  be 
mentioned  Montfaucon,  "  Antiquite  Expliqu^e  "  (15  vols., 
1719-24);  Heeren,  "History  of  Ancient  Commerce;"  Dr. 
W.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ;" 
MoNTFAiTON,  "  Mouumcnts  de  la  Monarchic  Franyaise " 
(5  vols.,  1725).  (For  the  difference  between  archaeology 
and  antiquities,  see  Archaeology.) 

Antiquity  of  the  Human  Race.  See  Man,  by 
Pres.  M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.D. 

Anti'quus  (.Tan),  a  skilful  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Groningen  Oct.  11,  1702.  He  passed  many  years  in  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  and  after  his  return  to  Holland  was 
patronized  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  Among  his  works  are 
a  "  Fall  of  the  Giants,"  a  **  Parnassus,"  and  many  portraits. 
Died  in  1750. 

Anti-rent'ers,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
several  counties  in  Eastern  New  York,  who  refused  t(t  pay 
the  rents  and  feudal  services  required  of  them  by  the  so- 
called  lord-patroons,  the  owners  of  the  land.  This  dis- 
turbance, which  at  one  time  nearly  amounted  to  insurrec- 
tion, was  at  length  ended  by  the  triumph  of  the  Anti-rent 
party  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1840.  in  which  a 
clause  was  inserted  abolishing  thenceforth  all  feudal  ten- 
ures and  incidents. 

Anti-Sabbata'rians,  a  sect  of  Christians  who  recog- 
nize no  i)bligatiun  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  who  afBrm 
that  the  Xcw  Testament  does  not  call  for  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  or  any  other  day. 

Antisa'na,  a  volcanic  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador, 
35  miles  S.  E.  of  Quito,  and  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Cotopaxi, 
has  an  altitude  of  19,140  feet. 

Antis'cii  (the  plu.  of  Antis'cius),  or  Antiscians 
[from  the  Gr.  dcTt,  "against,"  and  (rwia,  a  ''shade"  or 
"  shadow  "],  literally,  having  "  opposing  shadows  "  or 
having  their  shadows  in  opposite  directions  at  noon  ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  people  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  each  other. 

Antiscorbu'tic  [Lat.  nntiecorhu'tirutt.  from  the  Gr. 
di'Ti,  "against,"  and  the  Lat.  ecorbu'tits,  the  "scurvy"], 
corrective  of  Kvorhutun,  or  scurvy.  (Sec  Sctrvy.)  Onions, 
lime-juice,  potatoes,  lemons,  horse-radish,  scurvy-grass, 
etc.  are  the  best  antiscorbutics.  Diet,  and  not  medicine, 
is  needed  to  effect  the  cure. 

Antisep'tic  [from  the  fir.  AvtC,  "against."  and  trqwio, 
to  '*  putrefy  "],  opposed  to  or  preventing  putrefaction.  An- 
tiseptics are  substances  which  prevent  or  check  the  decay 
and  putrefaction  of  organic  matters.  As  air,  moisture, 
and  heat  are  necessary  conditions  of  putrefaction,  the  ex- 
clusion of  one  of  these  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  an  antiseptic  process.  The  common  practice  of 
preserving  fruit  in  air-tight  cans  of  tin  or  glass  is  an 
illustration  of  this  principle.  Generally  speaking,  so  long 
as  the  air  is  excluded  no  decomposition  or  decay  can  take 
place.  Cold  is  a  powerful  antiseptic;  intense  cold  will  pre- 
vent change  even  in  those  substances  which  putrefy  most 
readily.  To  render  timber  more  durable  and  less  liable  to  de- 
cay, corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  heavy  oil  of 
tar  are  sometimes  used.  For  this  purpose  the  wood  is  placed 
in  a  steam-box,  its  pores  are  filled  with  steam,  and  a  vacuum 
is  formed  in  the  pores  by  the  condensation  of  tke  steam. 
The  pores  are  then  filled  with  the  antiseptic  substance. 
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The  more  important  chemical  antiseptics  are — alcohol, 
wood-spirit  (or  pyroxjlic  acid),  creasote,  carbolic  acid, 
heavy  oil  of  tar.  svgar,  glycerine,  sulphurous  acid,  common 
salt,  charcoal,  nitre,  alum,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per (blue  vitriol),  cresylic  acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  aluminum 
chloride  and  acetate,  and  other  aluminum  compounds,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  arsenic.  Sulphurous  acid  acts  by  de- 
oxidizing the  substance;  sugar  acts  by  combining  with  the 
water  of  the  substance  to  be  preserved,-  creasoto,  tannic 
acid,  alum,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  arsenic  form  compounds  with  the  organic 
matter  which  are  not  liable  to  become  j)utrescen(^  alcohol, 
salt,  and  nitre  act  both  by  combining  with  the  water  of  the 
putrescible  substance,  and  by  comliining  with  the  sub- 
stance itself.  (Sec  Preservation  uf  Food,  Preservation 
OF  Timber,  Disinfection,  and  Fermentation.) 

Anti-Slavery,  a  term  which  originated  during  the 
long  agitation  that  resulted  in  Iho  overthrow  of  slavery  in 
the  U.  S.  It  was  used  nearly  synonymously  with  '*  aboli- 
tion," but  was  preferred  by  many  as  being  more  definite, 
since  the  latter  term  might  as  well  be  applied  to  the  *•  abo- 
lition of  royalty  "  (a  phrase  much  in  vogue  during  the  first 
French  Revolution)  as  to  the  doing  away  with  slavery. 
The  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  U.  S.  became  more  and 
more  widely  diffused  and  more  intense  as  the  evils  of  slav- 
ery became  more  apparent,  but  it  found  its  most  decided 
and  forcible  expression  through  the  organization  known  as 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.     {See  next  article.) 


Anti-Slavery  Society,  American,  This  society 
was  organized  in  Dec,  li^Xi,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  a  few  anti-slavery  so- 
cieties already  in  existence  in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  other  per- 
sons who  were  friends  of  emancipation.  The  preamble 
and  second  and  third  articles  of  its  constitution  express 
the  character  and  purposes  of  the  society.  The  preamble 
asserts  that,  "  Whereas,  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice,  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  destructive  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  while  it  is  endangering  the 
peace,  union,  and  liberties  of  the  States;  and  whereas,  we 
believe  it  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  masters  immediately 
to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  that  no  scheme  of  expatri- 
ation, either  voluntary  or  by  compulsion,  can  remove  this 
great  and  increasing  evil;  ...  we  do  hereby  agree  to  form 
ourselves  into  a  society,"  etc.  The  second  and  third  arti- 
cles declare  that  "the  object  of  this  society  is  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States;"  that  the  society 
"shall  aim  to  elevate  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people  of  color,  by  encouraging  their  iutellectuab  moral, 
and  religious  improvement,  and  by  removing  public  prej- 
udice, that  thus  they  may,  according  to  their  intellectual 
and  moral  worth,  share  an  equality  with  the  whites  of  civil 
and  religious  privileges ;  but  this  society  will  never,  in  any 
way,  countenance  the  oppressed  in  vindicating  their  rights 
by  resorting  to  physical  force." 

The  society,  thus  organized,  immediately  adopted  and 
published  a  "Declaration  of  Sentiments,"  in  which  they 
declared:  "The  right  to  enjoy  liberty  is  inalienable.  To 
invade  it  is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah.  Every 
man  has  a  right  t^i  his  own  body,  to  the  products  of  his 
own  labor,  to  the  protection  of  law,  and  to  the  common  ad- 
vantages of  society.  It  is  piracy  to  buy  or  steal  a  native 
African,  and  subject  him  to  servitude.  Surely  the  sin  is 
as  great  to  enslave  an  American  as  an  African.  Therefore 
we  believe  and  affirm  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle 
between  the  African  slave-trade  and  American  slavery ; 
that  every  American  citizen  who  retains  a  human  being 
in  involuntary  bondage  as  his  property  is,  according  to 
Scripture,  a  man-stealer;  that  the  slaves  ought  instantly  to 
bo  Slit  free,  and  brought  under  the  protection  of  law;  that 
if  they  lived  from  the  time  of  Pharaoh  down  to  the  present 
period,  and  had  been  entailed  through  successive  genera- 
tions, their  right  to  be  free  could  never  have  been  alien- 
ated, but  their  claims  would  have  constantly  risen  in  solem- 
nity ;  that  all  those  laws  \vhich  are  now  in  force,  admitting 
the  right  of  slavery,  are  therefore,  before  God,  utterly  null 
anri  void,  being  an  audacious  usurpation  of  the  Divine  pre- 
rogative, a  daring  infringement  on  the  law  of  nature,  a 
base  overthrow  of  tlie  very  foundations  of  tlie  social  com- 
pact, a  complete  extinction  of  all  the  relations,  endear- 
ments, and  obligations  of  mankind,  and  a  presumptuous 
transgression  of  all  the  holy  cnrnmandnuMifs  ;  and  that 
therefore  they  ought  instantly  to  be  abrogated.  We  fur- 
ther believe  and  affirm  that  all  persons  of  color  who  possess 
the  rjualifications  which  are  demanded  of  others,  ought  to 
be  admitted  forthwith  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  priv- 
ileges, and  the  exercise  of  the  same  prcrogativep.  as  others  ; 
and  that  the  paths  of  jirefcrment.  of  wealth,  and  of  intel- 
ligence should  be  opened  as  widely  to  them  as  to  persons 
of  a  white  complexion." 


Respecting  the  measures  by  which  the  society  would 
seek  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  the  Declaration 
asserts:  '*  Our  principles  forbid  the  doing  of  evil  that 
good  may  come,  and  lead  us  to  reject,  and  to  entreat  the 
oppressed  to  reject,  the  use  of  all  carnal  weapons  for  de- 
liverance from  bondage ;  relying  solely  upon  those  which 
are  spiritual,  and  mighty  through  God  to  the  ])ulHng  down 
of  strongholds."  "  Our  measures  shall  be  such,  only,  as  the 
opposition  of  moral  purity  to  moral  corruption;*the  de- 
struction of  error  by  the  potency  of  truth;  the  overthrow 
of  prejudice  by  the  power  of  love;  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  spirit  of  repentance."  "We  shall  send 
forth  agents  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  remonstrance,  of  warn- 
ing, of  entreaty  and  rebuke.  M'o  shall  circulate,  unspar- 
ingly and  extensively,  anti-slavery  tracts  and  |)criodicals. 
Wo  shall  enlist  the  pulpit  and  the 'press  in  the  cause  of  the 
suffering  and  the  dumb.  AVe  shall  aim  at  a  purification  of 
the  churches  from  all  participation  in  the  guilt  of  slaverv. 
We  shall  encourage  the  latior  of  freemen  rather  than  that 
of  slaves,  by  giving  a  preference  to  their  productions.    Wt 
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11  spare  no  means  to  bring  the  whole  nation  to  speedy 
entance." 
Arthur  Tappan,  Lindley  Coates,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  Wendell  Phillips  successively  presided  over  this  society 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  that  of  its  disbandment. 
Among  the  persons  who  have  held  offices  in  it  are — Benja- 
min Lundy,  Lucretia  Mott,  AVilliam  Jay,  John  G.AVhittier, 
Abby  Kelly  Foster,  Gerrit  Smith,  Samuel  J.  JIay.  Owen 
Lovejoy,  and  Edward  Beccher.  Its  organization  was  the 
signal  for  the  concentration  of  the  resistance  of  t^laveholders 
and  their  allies.  North  and  South,  against  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  which  had  always  existed,  and  which  had,  from 
time  to  time,  found  expression  in  the  community.  Nume- 
rous anti-slavery  societies,  of  States,  counties,  and  cities, 
were  soon  organized  throughout  the  North ;  and  these,  with 
those  which  had  been  founded  prior  to  the  American  Soci- 
ety, became  its  auxiliaries.  Besides  this  organized  aid.  it 
received  cordial  sympathy  and  substantial  help  from  men 
and  women  not  enrolled  as  its  members,  who  welcomed  it 
as  a  mighty  instrumentality  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 
It  represented  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  country,  which 
was  actively  warring  against  American  slavery.  During 
its  existence  it  adhered  to  its  original  constitution,  and 
carried  on  its  work  in  accordance  with  its  Declaration  of 
Sentiments.  At  its  tenth  annual  meeting,  held  in  New 
York  in  May,  1S44,  it  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that, 
whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  contained  provisions 
requiring  the  rendition  of  the  fugitive  slave  to  his  master, 
therefore  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  freedom  required  the  dis- 
solution of  the  national  compact,  and  forbade  abolitionists 
to  hold  ofiice  or  vote  under  that  Constitution.  During  a 
long  period  of  years  this  society  and  its  adherents  were  op- 
posed by  a  large  portion  of  the  press  and  of  the  pulpits  of 
the  nation,  and  were  frequently  the  victims  of  the  violence 
of  mobs,  who  disturbed  their  meetings,  assaulted  their  per- 
sons, destroyed  their  property,  and  imperilled  their  lives. 
In  May,  I808,  Pennsylvania  Hall,  a  large  building  erected 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  use  of  public  meetings,  and  especi- 
ally for  anti-slavery  meetings  (against  which  nearly  all  the 
churches  and  halls  of  the  country  were  then  closed),  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  a  furious  mob  on  the  fourth  day 
after  its  opening  and  dedication.  The  purpose  of  this  so- 
ciety— namely,  the  creation  of  a  ])ublic  sentiment  which 
should  overthrow  American  slavery — was  at  last  accom- 
plished. This  moral  force,  which  hat!  been  steadily  increas- 
ing for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  had 
called  into  existence  a  small  and  earnest  political  party,  at 
length  pervaded  the  Republican  party  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  resistance,  first,  to  the  tuftum'oii  of 
slavery,  and  then  to  its  exiffnire.  When  the  thirteenth 
amendment  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  was  ratified,  aboli^^h- 
ing  slavery  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  had  secured  to  the 
emancipated  slave  his  personal  freedom,  by  endowing  him 
with  the  ballot  of  a  citizen,  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  (the  work  for  which  it  was  organized  being  finished) 
disbanded  its  members  and  ceased  to  exist,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  April,  ISTO.  IlonACi:  (JitKEi.KV. 

AntispasinOirics,  a  namenp]>lied  to  medicines  which 
cure  or  alleviate  spasm.  The  name  is  fr^quenfly  limited 
to  a  small  class  of  drugs  which  have  usually  a  strong  and 
often  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  which  in  some  cases  act  as 
diffusive  stimulants.  Such  are  valerian,  assafa-tida,  myrrh, 
musk,  ammonia,  ether,  etc.  Others  are  sedatives,  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  The  term  might  well  include  the  other  nerve- 
sedatives  or  depressors  of  reflex  action,  like  bromide  of 
potaf<sium.  belladonna.  Calabar  bean,  curari  poison,  etc. 
The  best  treatment  for  spasmodic  symptoms  aims,  however, 
at  the  restoratiftn  of  health  by  proper  food,  good  air.  and 
correct  habits  of  life,  and  by  such  special  treatment  as  ihc 
case  may  require. 
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ANTISTHENES— ANTONINUS,   MARCUS   AURELIUS. 


Antis'thenes  ['A^-TiatfeVT)?],  an  eminent  Greek  Cynic 
philosopher,  called  the  founderof  the  Cynic  sect  or  school, 
was  born  at  Athens,  and  flourished  about  40U  B.  C.  He 
was  a  young  man  when  he  swerved  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
42fi  B.C.  He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Socrates,  whose 
death  he  witnessed.  After  this  event  he  opened  a  school 
at  Athens  in  the  gymnasium  of  Cynosarges,  where  the 
famous  and  witty  Diogenes  became  one  of  his  pupils.  He 
was  a  man  of  temperate  habits  and  simple  mode  of  life,  in- 
culcating a  contempt  of  riches  and  sensual  pleasure.  He 
maintained  that  virtue  is  all-sufficient  for  happiness,  and 
directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  practical  morality.  His 
works  on  various  subjects  are  lost,  but  several  of  his  sen- 
tentious and  pithy  sayings  have  been  preserved.  Socrates 
reproved  the  poverty  of  his  dress  and  his  neglect  of  the 
conventional  by  saying,  **I  can  see  thy  pride  through  the 
holes  in  thy  robe."     Antisthenes  was  living  in  371  B.  C. 

Antis'trophe  [Gr.  avTi<TTpo^i^,  from  oiTt,  **  against,'* 
and  <7Tpe<tw,  to  ''turn"],  a  term  aj)plied  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  that  part  of  a  song  or  dance  before  the  altar 
which  was  performed  by  turning  from  the  left  to  the  right. 
Hence  a  stanza  or  portion  of  poetry  following  the  strophe, 
and  resp(mding  to  it,  was  called  antistrophe. 

An'ti-Tau'rus,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  N.  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  extcuds  from  the  Bosphorus  eastward,  and 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Black  Sea.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities, it  extends  from  Arjish-Dagh  (Mount  Argacus) 
north-eastward  into  Armenia,  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  ifiuphrates  and  the  Kizil-Irmak,  which  enters 
the  Black  Sea.  The  name  Anti-Taurus  was  given  to  the 
range  because  it  is  "opposite  to  or  over  against  the  Tau- 
rus." As  the  latter  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, so  the  former  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Antith'esis  [from  the  Gr.  itrt,  "against,"  and  fle'tris,  a 
"position  "J.  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  an 
idea  is  rendered  more  emphatic  and  impressive  by  juxta- 
position and  contrast  with  an  opposite  or  converse  idea. 
Thus  a  critic  said  of  a  certain  book,  "It  contains  many 
good  things,  and  many  new  ;  but  the  good  are  not  new,  and 
the  new  are  not  good." 

Anti-Trinitarians.  See  Unitariamsm,  by  Orville 
Dewev,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

An'titype  [Gr.  avrirvno';,  from  dm',  "against,"  and 
hence  *•  corresponding  to,"  and  tvtto*;,  a  "  type  "].  a  type  or 
figure  which  corresponds  to  some  other  tyjie.  In  theology, 
it  denotes  that  of  which  the  type  was  a  prefiguration  ;  the 
person  in  whom  any  prophetic  type  is  fullilled.  "  The 
holy  places  made  by  hands  are  figures  of  the  true,"  which 
are  the  antitypes  of  the  former.     (See  Type.) 

An'tium  [It.  An'zol,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  on  the 
sea-coast.  34  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Rome,  was  a  favorite  resort 
of  opulent  citizens  of  Rome,  in  whose  villas  famous  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered.  Among  these  was  the  Apollo 
Belvedere.  The  emperors  Caligula  and  Nero  were  natives 
of  Antium,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  village 
called  Porto  d'Anzo  [i.e.  the  "port  of  Antium"). 

Anti'vari,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Albania,  on  the 
Adriatic,  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Scutari.  The  harbor  is  shal- 
low, and  admits  only  small  vessels.  It  exports  oil,  etc.,  and 
has,  with  its  suburbs,  about  1000  houses.    Pup.  about  5000, 

Ant-LioU)  the  larva  of  several  species  uf  Mifrmcleonj 


and  other  cognate  genera,  insects  of  the  order  Keurnptera, 
found  in  sandy  tracts  in  different  parts  of  the  world.    The 


perfect  insect  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  dragon-fly. 
The  larva  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  and  insidious  mode 
in  which  it  catches  the  ants  and  other  insects  on  which 
it  feeds.  It  excavates  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  in  the  sandy 
soil,  and  lies  in  wait  at  the  bottom  until  an  insect  comes  so 
near  to  the  edge  of  the  jiit  that  the  loose  sand  gives  way 
and  the  insect  falls  down  the  slope.  If,  before  reaching 
the  bottom,  its  victim  begins  to  climb  upward,  the  ant-lion 
throws  sand  upon  it  and  brings  it  down.  Several  species 
of  ant-lion  are  found  in  the  U.  S. 

Antceci,  an-tec'sl  [from  the  Gr.  ami,  "against,"  and 
olico?.  a  "house"  or  "dwelling-place"],  in  geography,  is 
applied  to  people  who  live  under  the  same  meridian  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  but  the  one  in  north 
and  the  other  in  south  latitude.  Tlie  summer  of  one  coin- 
cides in  time  with  the  winter  of  the  other. 

Antoinc,  a  post-township  of  Clarke  co..  Ark.    P.  1835. 

Antoiue,  a  township  of  Pike  co..  Ark.     Pop.  238. 

Antommar'chi  (Francesco),  an  Italian  anatomist, 
born  in  1~.S0,  a  native  of  Corsica,  became  anatomical  dis- 
sector to  a  hospital  of  Florence.  In  1819  he  was  sent  for 
to  attend  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  The  cx-cmperor  was  so 
well  pleased  with  him  that  he  left  him  a  legacy  of  100,000 
francs.  }Ie  published  "The  Last  Aloments  of  Napoleon" 
(2  vols..  1S23).  In  1836  he  settled  in  New  Orleans  as  a 
homceopathist.     Ho  died  in  Cuba  April  3,  1838. 

Anton  Ulrich,  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Bininswick-Wolf- 
enbiittel,  was  born  in  1714.  He  married  in  1739  Anna 
Carlovna,  who  was  a  niece  of  the  Russian  empress,  Anna 
Ivanovna,  and  who  became  regent  in  1740.  In  Dec.,  1741, 
Anna  was  deposed,  and  banished  with  her  husband  to  the 
government  of  Archangel.  Ho  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1780. 

Antonel'li  (Giacomo),  an  Italian  cardinal  and  astute 
politician,  born  at  Sonnino  April  2, 1806.  He  became  grand 
treasurer  of  the  two  apostolic  chambers  in  1845,  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  finance  by  Pius  IX.,  soon  after  his 
election.  In  1S47  he  was  made  cardinal-deacon.  He  ac- 
quired much  influence  with  the  pope,  and  opposed  the 
liberal  movement  of  1848.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  pa- 
pal secretary  of  foreign  affairs  (('.  e.  prime  minister),  which 
place  he  occupied  when  Rome,  in  1870,  was  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  strenuously  opposed  the 
cause  of  Italian  unity.     D.  Nov.  6,  1876. 

Antonel'lo,  or  Antonelli  (Antonio),  surnamcd  Pa 
Messina,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  an  eminent  painter, 
born  at  Messina  in  1414.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  first 
Italian  who  painted  in  oil,  having  visited  Bruges  and  ob- 
tained from  J.  van  Eyck  the  secret  of  oil-painting.  He 
returned  to  Italy  about  1445,  after  which  he  worked  at 
Milan,  and  removed  to  Venice  about  1470.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction by  the  brilliance  of  his  coloring.     Died  in  1475. 

Anto'nia  {Major,  or  the  Elder),  a  Roman  lady,  a 
daughter  of  Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir,  was  born  in  39 
B.  C.  Her  mother  was  Octavia,  a  sister  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
She  was  married  to  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  and  was  the 
grandmother  of  Nero. — Her  sister,  Antoma  Minor  (the 
Younger),  was  born  36  B.  C.  She  was  the  wife  of  Claudius 
Drusus  Nero,  and  mother  of  the  famous  Gcrmanicus  and  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  She  is  said  to  have  been  virtuous 
and  fair.     Died  in  37  or  38  A.  D. 

Anto'nides  van  cler  Goes  (Johannes),  a  Dutch 
poet,  born  at  Goes  in  1647.  He  held  an  office  in  the  admi- 
ralty. His  principal  work  is  a  national  epic  poem  on  the 
river  Y,  which  is  entitled  "Ijstroom,"  or  "Y-Stroom" 
(1(171),  and  was  very  popular.     Died  Sept.  18,  1684. 

Antoni'nus  (Marcus  Aurelii-s),  usually  called  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  sometimes  surnamcd  tee  Puii.osorHEit,  a 
Roman  emperor  highly  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and 
virtue,  was  born  in  Rome  in  April,  121  A.  D.  He  was  a 
son  of  Annius  Verus  and  Domitia  Calvilla,  and  his  original 
name  was  Marcvs  Annies  Veres.  His  education  was 
directed  by  Fronto  and  Herodes  Atticus.  He  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  with  the  principles  of  which 
his  habitual  conduct  was  consistent.  Having  been  adopted 
as  a  son  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  in  138  A.  D..  be 
assumed  the  name  of  M.  ^Tllius  Aurelius  Verus  Cjvsar.  He 
was  chosen  consul  in  140.  and  married  Faustina,  a  daughter 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  he  succeeded  in  161  A.  D.  Ho 
then  admitted  Lucius  Commodus  (or  Lucius  Verus)  to  a 
share  of  the  imperial  power,  but  the  latter  died  in  the  year 
169.  Before  this  date  the  Roman  army  gained  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Parthians.  Although  the  temper  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  pacific,  he  was  involved  in  frequent  wars  by 
the  aggressions  of  northern  barbarians  and  the  revolts  of 
his  subjects.  He  conducted  in  person  an  expedition  against 
the  Marcomanni,  which  was  successful,  in  168  A.  D..  and  he 
afterwards  drove  them  out  of  Pannonia.  In  174  A.  D.  he 
gained  over  the  Quadi  a  famous  victory,  which  was  reputed 
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miraculous.  According  to  Dion  Cassius  and  other  writer?, 
the  Unmans,  who  were  sufferinj;  with  thirst,  were  refrcshccl 
by  a  shower  of  rain,  while  their  enemies  were  demoralized 
by  a  violent  storm  of  hail.  One  of  his  generals,  nameil 
Avidius  Cassius,  then  commanding  in  Syria,  revolted  in 
175  A.  D.  and  obtained  possession  of  Egypt  and  part  of 
Asia,  but  ho  was  killed  by  his  own  officers  in  the  same  year. 
In  176  the  emperor  visited  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  displayed 
great  clemency  towards  persons  who  had  been  implicated 
in  the  recent  rebellion.  On  his  homeward  journey  he  passed 
through  Athens,  where  he  founded  a  chair  of  philosophy 
for  each  of  the  four  sects,  Platonic,  Stoic,  Peripatetic,  and 
Epicurean.  His  ardent  love  of  learning  continued  un- 
abated in  advanced  age,  and  hccherished  constantly,  amidst 
the  turmoil  of  war  and  the  distractions  of  public  life,  his 
philosophic  and  philanthropic  aspirations.  No  monarch 
was  ever  moro  warmly  and  generally  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects. It  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  his  character  and  conduct 
that  ho  persecuted  tho  Christians.  During  a  campaign 
against  his  inveterate  enemies,  the  Marcomauui,  he  died  at 
Sirmium  or  at  Viudebona  (Vienna)  in  Mar.,  180  A.D.,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Commodus.  lie  was  author  of  an 
excellent  ethical  work  in  Greek,  called  '*  Meditations,"  a  good 
English  version  of  which,  by  George  Long,  appeared  in 
1S62,  under  tho  title  of  *'  Thoughts  of  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus." '*  His  writings,"  says  tho  eminent  philosopher, 
J.  Stuart  Mill,  "tho  highest  ethical  product  of  the  ancient 
mind,  differ  scarcely  perceptibly,  if  they  differ  at  all,  from 
tho  most  characteristic  teachings  of  Christ.  This  man,  a 
better  Christian  in  all  but  tho  dogmatic  sense  of  the  word 
than  almost  any  of  tho  ostensibly  Christian  soA'ereigns  who 
have  since  reigned,  persecuted  Christianity,  To  my  mind 
this  is  one  of  tho  most  tragical  facts  in  all  history."  (See 
J.  Capitolinus,  ^'  Marcus  Aurelius  Philosophusj"  Ripault, 
"  Ilistoirc  do  I'Empereur  Marc-Antonin,"  5  vols.,  1S20  j 
Tn.LKMONT,  "Histoirc  des  Empercurs;''  Dr  Suckau, 
"  Etude  sur  Mare-Aurele,"  I  So";  Dion  Cassius,  '*  History;" 
Aurelius  Victor,  "  Dc  Caesaribus  Historia.") 

William  Jacobs. 

Antoni'niis,  Column  of,  a  pillar  which  Marcus 
Aurelius  erected  in  Rome  to  the  memory  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
or  perhaps  in  his  own  honor.  It  is  a  combination  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Doric  orders,  and  is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs 
of  the  victories  which  Marcus  Aurelius  gained  over  the 
Maroomanni.     It  stands  in  tho  Piazza  Colonna. 

Antoninus,  Itinerary  of  [Lat.  Antnm'ni  Itinera'- 
riiim],  a  valuable  geographical  work,  the  date  and  author 
of  which  are  unknown.  It  contained  the  names  of  all 
places  and  stations  on  tho  roads  of  the  Roman  empire, 
with  their  distances  in  Roman  miles. 

Antoni'nus  I*i'us  (or,  more  fully,  Titus  Aure'- 
lius  Ful'vus  Boio'nius  Ar'rius  Antoni'uus),  a 
Roman  emperor,  born  at  Lanuvium  Sept.  I'J,  SO  A.  D.,  was 
a  son  of  Aurelius  Fulvus.  He  was  chosen  consul  in  lliU 
A.  D.,  and  married  Anna  Gaieria  Faustina.  Having,  as 
proconsul  in  Asia,  distinguished  himself  by  his  wisdom 
and  equity,  he  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  11^8  A.  D.,  and 
he  ascended  tho  throne  on  tho  death  of  Hadrian,  in  July 
of  that  year.  He  adopted  as  his  successor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
His  reign  was  so  peaceful  and  prosperous  that  it  furnishes 
but  scanty  materials  for  history.  Antoninus  promoted  liter- 
ature, and  treated  the  Christians  with  mildness.  As  a  man 
he  was  temperate,  humane,  learned,  and  eloquent.  The 
name  of  "Pater  Patria3 "  ("^Father  of  his  Country")  was 
given  to  him  by  the  vote  of  tho  Roman  senate.  He  had 
two  sons,  whom  he  survived.  Ho  died  Mar.  7,  161  A.  D., 
and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  memory  was 
greatly  venerated  by  the  Romans  of  his  own  and  later  ages. 
(See  J.  Capitolinus,  "  Vita  Antonini.") 

Antoninus,  Wall  of  (anc.  y1»/o»/'»(('  T'a/7t(m),a  ram- 
part or  intrenchment  raised  in  Scotlaml  hy  the  Romans 
under  LoUius  Urbicus.  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in 
i;i9  A.  D.  It  extended  from  tho  Clyde  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  was  35  miles  long  and  20  feet  high,  and  was  built  of 
earth  and  stone.     Its  remains  are  called  "Griem's  dyke." 

Anto'nio  (Nicolas),  [Lat.  Nicoht'us  Anto'n\m'\^  an 
eminent  Spanish  critic  and  bibliographer,  born  at  Seville 
in  lf)17.  He  published  '*  Bibliotheea  Hispana  Nova"  (2 
v<ds.,  1072),  and  '*  Bibliothcca  Hispana  Vctus  "  (2  vols., 
lOlltl),  which  contain  catalogues  of  all  the  Spanish  books, 
with  biographical  notices,  and  are  highly  esteemed.  He 
was  Spanish  agent  at  Rome  lfii)9-81.  Died  April  13,  1684. 

Anto'nius  (Caius  HviutinA),  a  Roman  consul,  was  a 
son  of  M.  Antonius  the  Orator,  and  an  uncle  of  Mark 
Antony  the  Triumvir.  He  was  chosen  C(msul  as  the  col- 
league of  Cicero  in  63  B.  C.  He  was  a  profligate  politician, 
and  did  not  earnestly  co-operate  with  Cicero  in  opposing 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.     Died  in  -M  R.  C. 

Antonius  (Marcus),  called  the  Okatoh,  an  eminent 


Roman  orator  and  lawyer,  born  in  143  B.  C,  was  grand- 
father of  the  famous  Mark  Antony.  Ho  became  praetor 
in  104,  and  consul  in  99  B.  C,  and  was  attached  to  the 
aristocratic  party.  Having  become  an  adherent  of  Sulla 
in  the  civil  war,  he  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Marius 
in  87  B.  C.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  Roman 
orator  of  his  time.  His  eloquence  is  highly  eulogized  hv 
Cicero  in  his  treatise  "  Dc  Oratore,"  and  in  his  "Rrutus.*' 
Tho  orations  of  Antonius  arc  not  extant, 

Antonius  (Marci:s).  eurnamed  the  Triumvir,  com- 
monly called  in  English  Mark  Antony,  a  celebrated 
Roman  general  and  politician,  burn  in  s;i  B.  C.  was  a  sun 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticus.  His  mother  Julia  was  a  daughter 
of  L.Julius  Ca*sar,who  was  consul  about  90  B.  C.  Though 
in  his  youth  he  was  addicted  to  licentious  vice  and  debauch- 
ery, he  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  by  his  talents 
and  riotous  audacity.  He  obtained  about  b~  B.  C.  command 
of  the  cavalry  of  Gabinius  in  Syria  and  Egyjit.  Having 
been  elected  quaestor  in  :j3  or  52,  he  served  in  Gaul  as  legate 
of  Ca?sar,  and  displayed  superior  talents  in  several  cam- 
paigns. Through  the  influence  of  Citsur  he  was  elected 
augur  and  tribune  of  the  people  in  60  R.  C.  As  tribune 
he  promoted  the  interest  of  Caesar,  and  vetoed  a  decree  of 
the  senate  which  ordered  Caisar  to  disband  his  army. 
Early  in  49  B.  C.  he  fled  from  Rome  to  the  camp  of  the 
general  last  named.  After  the  civil  war  began,  and  Ciesar 
passed  into  Spain,  he  appointed  Antony  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  forces  in  Italy.  Tho  latter  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  48  B.  C.  In  the  year 
47  he  became  master  of  the  horse  to  Ca'sar,  who  was  now 
invested  with  the  otiicc  of  dictator.  He  married  Fulvia, 
the  widow  of  the  dcmogogue  P.  Clodius,  about  45  B.  C, 
and  was  chosen  consul  with  Cccsar  as  his  colleague  in 
44.  Although  he  indulged  freely  in  licentious  orgies,  and 
disgraced  himself  by  the  effrontery  with  which  he  violated 
the  proprieties  of  life,  he  displayed  great  pt)litical  ability, 
especially  in  the  crisis  which  followed  the  death  of  Cicsar. 
He  negotiated  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  temporized 
with  tho  senate,  whom  he  induced  to  ratify  the  acts  of 
the  lato  dictator.  His  eloquent  funeral  oration  over  the 
body  of  Caisar  excited  such  popular  indignation  against 
the  Conspirators  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  from 
Rome.  In  43  B.  C.  Antony  was  defeateil  in  battle  by  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  at  Mutina  (now  M6denal. 
About  this  time  he  was  denounced  by  Cicero  in  a  series  of 
famous  orations  called  "  Philippics."  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  43,  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus  united  to  form 
a  league  (triumvirate)  against  the  senate  and  the  republi- 
cans, many  of  whom  were  put  to  death  by  the  myrmidons 
of  the  triumvirs.  At  the  instigation  of  Antony,  Cicero  was 
proscribed  and  killed.  It  was  the  military  skill  of  Antony 
which  defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Philipjii  (42  B.  C),  which  rendered  the  triumvirs  masters 
of  the  Roman  world.  This  victory  was  followed  by  another 
bloody  proscription.  Antony,  who  received  for  his  share 
of  the  empire  tho  Asiatic  provinces  and  Egyjit,  now  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  luxury.  He  was  so  captivated 
by  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  that  he  neglected  public 
affairs  while  Octavius  was  marching  with  stealthy  5te])s 
towards  supreme  and  undivided  power.  Antony  and  Oc- 
tavius were  involved  in  a  quarrel  in  the  year  41.  but  they 
were  formally  reconciled  in  40  B.  C,  and  Antony  then 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  rival  or  colleague.  About 
the  end  of  the  j'ear  38  the  triumvirate  was  renewed  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  Arousing  once  from  his  indolent  and 
luxurious  mode  of  life,  he  marchcil  with  an  army  into  Ar- 
menia and  invaded  Parthia,  in  which  he  fought  many 
battles.  He  soon  divorced* Octavia,  and  returned  to  his 
dalliance  with  Cleopatra.  Tho  conflict  which  had  been 
postponed  now  became  inevitable,  and  Antony  was  defeat- 
ed at  the  naval  battle  of  Actium  in  Sept.,  31  B.  C.  He  then 
retreated  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  was  deserted  by  his 
fleet.  Reduced  to  a  desperate  extremity,  he  killed  himself 
in  30  B.  C.  He  left  two  sons,  lulus  and  Antyllus.  (See  Plu- 
tarch, "Life  of  Antony;"  Drumann,  "tJeschichte  Roms ;" 
AiM'iAN,  "  Bellum  Civile.")  William  Jacobs. 

Antony,  or  Anthony  [Lat.  Anto'nins],  Paint,  sur- 
namcd  Auiias.  an  eminent  anchorite,  culled  the  fiuinder  of 
monachism,  wiis  born  in  irppcr  Egypt  in  250  A.  D.  He 
reduced  himself  to  voluntary  poverty,  and  retired  to  a 
desert,  where  he  passed  many  years  in  ascetic  devotion  and 
Bolitude.  About  305  be  founded  a  monastery  near  Faioom 
(or  Phairtm).  He  was  an  ojiponent  of  Arianlsm,  and  was 
venerated  as  a  saint  and  oracle  by  his  confemi)oraries. 
During  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  311  he  went  to 
Alexandria  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, but  he  was  disappointed,  ami  returned  fo  the  dej^crt. 
He  had  an  interview  many  years  later  with  Athanasius.  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  life.  Some  of  the  letters  of  Saint 
Antony  are  extant.     Died  Jan.  17,  356  A.  D. 
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Antony,  or  Anthony  (Saint),  of  Padua  [It.  Anto^- 
iiio],  was  born  at  Lisbon  Aug.  lo,  1 195.  lie  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  and  ])reached  at  Toulouse,  Bologna,  and  Pa- 
dua, where  he  died  June  13,  1231.  According  to  a  legend, 
he  once  preached  to  the  fish  in  the  sea  an  eloquent  sermon, 
which  attracted  the  devoted  attention  of  his  finuy  auditors. 
This  sermon  is  extant.  An  abstract  of  it  may  bo  seen  in 
Addison's  *'  Remarks  on  Italy."    He  was  canonized  in  1232. 

Antony  (Milton),  M.  D.     Sec  Appendix. 

An'touy  of  Bourbon  [Fr.  Antolncdc  Bourhott],  duko 
of  \'endnmc  and  king  of  Navarre,  was  born  in  Pioardy 
April  22.  151S.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  prince  of  Condo. 
He  married,  in  1548,  Jeanne  d'Albret.  the  only  child  of  the 
king  of  Navarre.  In  1560  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  France.  Soon  after  that  date  he  formed  a  coa- 
lition with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  Constable  Montmorency, 
and  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  commanded  the  royal 
army  for  a  short  time  in  the  civil  war.  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Rouen,  and  died  Nov.  17,  1562.  He  was  the 
father  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

An'trim,  the  extreme  N.  E.  county  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  the  Irish 
Channel,  nn  the  S.  by  the  Lagan  River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
river  Bann.  Area, 1164  square  miles.  The  surface  near  the 
sea-coast  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  light.  The  rock  which 
underlies  it  is  basaltic  trap,  with  some  new  red  sandstone. 
Lignite  of  good  quality  is  mined.  On  the  N.  coast  is  the 
famous  Giants'  Causeway,  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  columnar  basalt  in  the  world.  Oats  and  flax  are  the 
staple  products  of  the  soil.  The  county  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton.  Chief  town,  Belfast. 
Pop.  in  1861,  378,588;  in  1871,  411),7S2. 

An'trinif  a  county  in  the  N.  ^y.  part  of  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Grand 
Traverse  Bay.  Area,  estimated  at  700  s(juare  miles.  It 
contains  several  lakes.  Wheat,  timber,  fruit,  butter,  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Elk  Rapids. 
Pop.  1985. 

Antrim^  a  township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Mieh.    Pop.  992. 

Antrim,  a  post-township  of  AVatonwan  eo.,Minn.  P.  263. 

Antrim,  a  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  furniture,  sewing 
silk,  etc.     Pop.  904. 

Antrim,  a  post-village  of  Morris,  Charleston,  and  Bel- 
mar  townships,  Tioga  co.,  Pa.,  at  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Corning  Cowanesque  and  Antrim  R.  K.,  38  miles  from 
Lawrenceviile.  Here  are  mines  of  excellent  semi-bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  forests  of  timber  of  the  be?t  quality. 

Antrim,  a  township  of  "Wyandot  co.,  0.     Pop.  1061. 

Antrim,  a  township  of  Franklin  co..  Pa.     Pop.  3762. 

Ant'AVerp,  a  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Holland,  on  the  E.  by  Limbourg,  on  the  8.  by  South 
Brabant,  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Scheldt.  Area,  1093  square 
miles.  The  river  Dyle  forms  part  of  its  southern  boundary. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  hemp,  mad- 
der, hops,  and  pine  timber.  Capital,  Antwerp.  Pop.  in 
1869,  485,883. 

Ant'werp  [Dutch  Aut'icei-pen ;  Lat.  Antner'pia/  Fr. 
Anvers,  ftN'vaiR';  Sp.  Aniherex],  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  Belgium,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  26^  miles  by  rail  N.  of 
Brussels;  lat.  51°  13'  N.,  Ion.  4°  24'  E.  It  *is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  among  its  defences  a  citadel  built  by  the 
duke  of  Alva  in  1567.  The  magnificent  public  buildings, 
the  numerous  churches,  the  stately  and  antique  houses,  and 
the  profusion  of  ornamental  trees,  render  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  very  picturesque.  The  streets  are  tor- 
tuous and  irregular,  but  one  of  them,  called  the  Place  de 
Meir,  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  street  in  Eu- 
rope. Foremost  among  the  public  buildings  is  the  cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  It  is  500  feet  long  and  240 
feet  wide,  and  contains  the  principal  masterpieces  of  Ru- 
bens. Among  the  other  public  edifices  are  the  exchange 
and  the  marble  hotel  de  ville.  The  principal  institutions 
are — the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  a  rich  gallery  of  pictures,  a  public  library, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  Antwerp  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
which  will  admit  the  largest  vessels.  Railways  extend 
from  this  place  to  Holland,  Prussia,  Brussels,  and  Ghent. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  an  important  market  for 
hides.  Here  are  manufactures  of  black  silk  stuffs,  cotton, 
linen,  lace,  carpets,  sewing-silk,  and  printers'  ink.  Ant- 
werp was  a  city  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and  was 
formerly  more  populous  than  it  is  now.  In  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was  the  great  cgntre  of  European 
commerce,  and  had  200.000  inhabitants  or  more.  It  is 
Stated  that  5UU  vessels  daily  entered  its  port.     It  was  be- 


sieged and  taken  by  the  prince  of  Parma  in  1585,  soon  after 
which  much  of  its  commerce  was  transferred  to  Amster- 
dam. By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Antwerp,  with  the  rest  of 
Belgium,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland  in  1814. 
In  the  popular  rising  of  1S30  against  that  government  the 
citadel  was  held  by  Dutch  troops  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Chasse.  The  resulting  siege  of  Antwerp  by  the  French 
was  a  fine  practical  example  of  the  science  of  sieges,  which 
excited  the  interest  of  military  amateurs  of  all  nations. 
The  defence  exhibited  a  conspicuous  example  of  fortitude 
and  endurance.  The  capitulation  took  place  Dec.  24,  1832, 
the  trenches  having  been  opened  Nov.  30.  During  recent 
years.  Antwerp,  the  true  military  capital  of  Belgium,  has 
been  fortified  under  a  very  distinguished  engineer,  Colonel 
Brialmout.  as  the  central  point  of  a  great  intrenched  camp 
on  the  Scheldt,  by  a  system  of  works  "  unrivalled  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  intelligent  application  of  the  true  principles  of 
art  to  a  great  practical  example."  Pop.  in  1869,  126,663. 
Revised  by  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Antwerp,  a  twp.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  2690. 

Antwerp,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co..  N.  Y.,  in  a  town- 
ship of  the  same  name,  on  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Og- 
densburg  R.  R.  It  has  one  newspaper  and  one  bank,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  New  York  Conference  Semi- 
nary. Two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  iron  ore  are  raised 
from  beds  in  this  vicinity  per  year.  The  Jefferson  Iron 
Company  is  located  here.  Pop.  of  township.  3310  ;  of  the 
village,  773.  Ed.  of  "  Antwehp  News." 

Antwerp,  a  post-village  of  Paulding  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  23  miles  N.  E.  by  E. 
of  Fort  Wayne.  lud.,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  717. 

Anu'bis,  or  Auepu,  an  idol  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
represented  as  a  son  ot  Osiris,  and  as  having  the  form  of 
a  dog,  or  a  man  with  a  dog's  head. 

Anvari',  or  Anwari,  a  Persian  poet,  born  in  Khoras- 
san.  He  rose  to  celebrity  about  1150,  and  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  the  Seljukide  sultan  Sanjar,  at  whose  court  he  passed 
man3'  years.  He  wrote  numerous  lyrical  poems,  which  are 
much  admired.  His  elegy  on  the  capture  of  Sanjar  by  the 
Ghaurianshas  been  translated  into  English.  Havingturned 
his  attention  to  astrology,  and  predicted  that  a  great  hur- 
ricane would  occur  in  1185  or  1186,  he  fell  into  disgrace 
when  his  prediction  was  not  fulfilled.     Died  about  1200. 

An'vil,  an  iron  block  with  a  smooth  surface  on  which 
blacksmiths  hammer  and  shape  their  work.  It  varies  in 
form  and  in  size.  The  common  or  middle-sized  anvil,  on 
which  iron  is  forged  with  a  sledge-hammer,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  table,  which  has  a  conical  horn  at  one  end, 
and  sometimes  a  pyramidal  horn  at  the  other  end.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  anvil  is  sometimes  made  of  steel. 

AnviHe,  a  township  of  Sumpter  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  410. 

Anville,  d'  (Jean  Baptiste  Boitrguignon),  a  cele- 
brated French  geographer,  born  in  Paris  July  \1,  1697. 
He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  and  improvement  of 
geography,  and  is  recognized  as  the  first  who  raised  geog- 
raphy to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science.  He  was  appoint- 
ed geographer  to  the  king,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Among  his  works  are  *•  Orbis  Ro- 
manus "  ("Roman  World"),  "Orbis  Veteribus  Notus'* 
("The  World  known  to  the  Ancients"),  and  a  "Compend- 
ium of  Ancient  Geography  "  (in  French,  3  vols.,  1768).  He 
published  211  maps  and  plans,  which  embrace  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world.  Although  he  never  travelled,  he  de- 
lineated various  foreign  countries  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy. The  correctness  of  his  map  of  Egypt  was  confirmed 
by  "the  French  survey  of  1798-99.  Died  Jan.  2S,  1782. 
(See  CoNDOUOET,  "  Elnge  de  M.  d'Anville,"  1762.) 

Anzas'ca,  Val  d',  a  picturesque  valley  of  Piedmont, 
in  the  province  of  Nuvara.  It  has  beautiful  cascades,  and 
affords  fine  views  of  Monte  Rosa.     Gold  is  found  here. 

Anzin,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
1  mile  N.  W.  of  Valenciennes.  It  has  iron-foundries  and 
glass-works,  and  is  the  centi'e  of  the  greatest  collieries  of 
France.     Pop.  in  1866,  7283. 

Ao'nia,  a  district  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  con- 
tained Mount  Helicon  (the  Aonian  Mount)  and  the  foun- 
tain Aganijipe.  These  were  celebrated  as  the  favorite  re- 
sorts of  the  Muses,  who  were  called  Aon'idea. 

A'orist  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv..  and  opos,  a  "limit"],  a 
form  of  the  Greek  verb  which  represents  an  action  as  tak- 
ing place  in  an  indefinite  time.  The  Greek  language  has,  in 
addition  to  the  imperfect,  perfect,  and  pluperfect,  the  aorist, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  narrative  style.  The 
aorist  has  two  forms,  called  first  and  second  aorist,  but  very 
few  verbs  have  both  in  use. 

Aor'ta  [Gr.  iopri},  from  ictpw,  to  "raise  up,"  to  "sup- 
port," to  "suspend,"  because  it  is  supported  or  suspended 
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frum  the  heart],  the  large  arterial  trunk  arising  from  the 
loft  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  giving  origin  directly  or  in- 
directly to  all  arteries  except  the  pulmonary  and  its  rami- 
fications. The  curve  that  it  makes  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  during  which  it  sends  off  the  innominata  and  the 
left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  is  called  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  The  thoracic  aorta  extends  from  the  third  dor- 
sal vertebra  to  the  diaphragm,  where  it  takes  the  name  of 
abdominal  aorta,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
about  opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  divides  into 
the  two  iliac  arteries,  going  to  supply  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. The  thoracic  aorta  gives  off  two  or  three  bronchial 
arteries  to  supply  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  The  abdom- 
inal aorta  gives  off  two  phrenic  arteries  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  coeliac  axis,  which  divides  into  three  branches  to 
supply  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen,  besides  several  smaller 
arteries.     (See  Circulatiox  ok  the  Blood.) 

Aos'ta  (anc.  AuffunUa  Pni'to'ria),  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Turin,  is  on  the  river  Dora,  in  a  valley  50 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Turin.  It  has  a  (Jothic  cathedral,  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  a  fine  triumphal 
arch.  The  valley  of  Aosta  produces  large  forests  of  pine, 
and  has  mines  of  copper,  silver,  iron,  and  lead.  Cheese, 
leather,  wine,  and  hemp  are  exported.     Pop.  in  1861,  5958. 

Apa'ches,  a  warlike  tribe  of  savages  who  infest  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  hitherto  have  persisted  in  hostil- 
ity against  the  Mexicans  and  the  white  jieople  of  the  U.  S. 
They  make  frequent  incursions  into  the  states  of  Chihua- 
hua and  Sonora.  They  fight  ou  horseback,  and  gain  a  sub- 
sistence by  robbery.  The  rifle  and  bow  and  arrow  are  their 
principal  weapons.  They  are  divided  into  several  bands 
or  tribes. 

Ap'afi  (Michael  or  Mihaly),  prince  of  Transylvania, 
was  born  in  1G32.  He  began  to  reign  in  1(561,  and  was  for 
many  years  an  ally  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  In  1687  ho 
became  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  (lennany.  Died  Ajn'il 
15,  1690.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mihaly,  under 
whom  Transylvania  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  who  took 
several  towns.  He  sold  his  principality  to  Austria  for  a 
pension.     Died  in  1713. 

Apalach'illf  a  post-village  of  Owego  township,  Tioga 
CO..  N.  Y..  ou  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sustjuehanna.      Pop.  SOU. 

Apaine'^a,  au  ancient  city  of  Syria,  on  the  river  Oron- 
tes,  which  here  expands  into  a  lake  named  Apamea,  about 
75  miles  S.  of  Antioch.  It  was  probably  named  in  honor 
of  Apamc,  the  wife  of  iSeleueus  Nieator.  The  place  was 
called  Famieh  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Its  extensive 
ruins  still  exist. 

Ap'anage,  or  Ap'panage  [from  Lat.  ad,  "for,"  and 
pnnis,  "bread,"  "living"],  in  feudal  law,  an  allowance  to 
the  younger  sons  of  a  sovereign  or  ])rince  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country,  generally  joineil  with  a  grant  of  the 
public  domain.  In  England  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  is  an 
apanage  of  the  priuee  of  Wales,  but  the  younger  sons  of 
the  sovereign  are  dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  Par- 
liament. 

Apatiu',  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  00  miles  S.  of  Baja.  It  has 
a  trade  in  silk,  madder,  and  hemp.     Pop.  in  1869,  11,047. 

Ap'atite  [from  the  Gr.  aTranj,  "deceit,"  so  called  be- 
cause it  deceives  the  observer  by  its  resemblance  to  other 
minerals],  the  native  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  manure  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  It 
usually  occurs  in  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  granite  and 
greenstone,  but  is  also  found  in  granular  limestone  and  ser- 
pentine. The  most  abundant  supplies,  however,  are  de- 
rived from  beds  of  animal  remains,  bones,  etc.  When 
crystallized  it  appears  in  six-sided  prisms,  sometimes  of 
a  greenish  color,  and  containing  calcic  phosphate,  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  calcic  chloride  and  fluoride,  Cas 
(P04)2  + Ca(Cl4F)2.  The  amorphous  apatite  which  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  artificial  manure  is  imported  from 
Spain  and  Norway,  and  from  Sombrero,  Navassa,  Swan, 
and  some  other  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Before 
it  is  applied  to  the  soil  it  is  ground  to  powder  and  sulijected 
to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  renders  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  apatite  soluble  in  water.  The  cfl^cacy  of  apa- 
tite as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil  depends  on  the  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  such 
plants  as  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  It  is  often  mixed  with 
guano,  bones,  and  other  manures  to  make  a  complex  fer- 
tilizer, which  is  better  than  the  simple  mineral  phosphate. 
A  rich  deposit  of  apatite  in  the  fonu  of  nodules  has  been 
found  in  the  postpliocene  marls  of  South  Carolina,  near  the 
Ashley,  Stono,  and  Edisto  rivers.  Large  quantities  of 
these  nodules,  which  contain  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  are  converted  into  "suiu-rphosphate  of  lime" 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  at  Camilen.  N.  J.  It  is  stated 
that  about  13,000  tons  of  apatite  (otherwise  called  phos- 


phatic  guano)  were  imported  into  the  U.  S.  in  186S.  Apa- 
tite occurs  in  large  crystals,  associated  with  white  lime- 
stone, in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.  Massive  apatite  is  found 
in  England,  Ireland,  Spain,  and  other  countries.  (See 
GuASo,  Bone,  Fertilizers,  Agricl^ltural  CnEMisxRv.) 

Apcheron,     See  Apsiierox. 

Ape  [(Jr.  Tti&TiKov;  Lat.  pithe'cua  or  su/i'm],  a  name  of 
a  divisiou  of  animals  closely  allied  to  monkeys,  but  hav- 
ing no  tail.  It  comprises  the  chimpanzee,  orang-outang, 
gorilla,  gibbon,  etc.  The  ape  belongs  to  the  order  Quadru- 
mana  and  class  Mammalia,  having  four  extremities,  which 
are  all  adapted  to  grasping,  like  the  human  hand.  Their 
structure  is  better  adapted  for  climbing  trees  than  for  walk- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  accordingly  in  the  forest  they  swing 
from  tree  to  tree  with  great  agility  and  ease,  but  on  the 
ground  they  arc  slow  and  almost  helpless,  A  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  these  animals  is  that  they  use 
clubs  and  stones  as  weapons  for  defence  or  offence.  Apes 
are  natives  of  Africa,  India,  Borneo,  etc.  (See  Chlmpan- 
ZEE,  Gorilla,  Orang-Outang.) 

Ap'cldorn,  or  Apeldoorn,  a  beautiful  village  of  Hol- 
land, in  Gelderland,  on  the  river  Grift,  10  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Arnhcm.  Here  are  an  agricultural  school  and  manu- 
factures of  paper,  blankets,  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics. 
Pop.,  with  adjacent  hamlets,  in  1867,  12,411. 

Aperies  [Gr.  "An-eAA^s].  a  Greek  painter,  lived  between 
352  and  308  B.  C.  We  do  not  know  when  or  where  he  was 
born,  nor  when  nor  where  he  died,  and  not  one  of  his  pic- 
tures remains ;  yet  his  name  stands  for  supreme  excellence 
in  the  art  of  painting.  Suidas  says  ho  was  born  at  Colo- 
phon ;  Strabo  and  Lucian  make  him  an  Ephesian  ;  and  a 
doubtful  reading  in  the  case  of  each  makes  both  Pliny 
and  Ovid  seem  to  call  him  a  Coan.  He  studied  first  with 
Ephorus  of  Ephesus ;  afterwards  with  Pamphilus  of  Am- 
phipolis.  Plutarch  (Aratus)  says  he  joined  the  school  of 
Melanthias  at  Sicyon,  not  to  learn,  but  to  gain  credit.  He 
painted  many  portraits  of  Philip,  and  also  of  Alexander, 
who  would  sit  to  no  other  painter.  He  probably  accom- 
panied Alexander  to  Asia,  and  after  his  death  went  to 
Egypt,  from  which  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  Apelles 
was  generous  to  other  painters  and  devoted  to  his  art.  He 
admitted  that  in  some  things  he  was  excelled  by  other 
artists,  but  he  claimed  to  surpass  all  others  in  grace.  His 
imlustry  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  No  day  without  a  line." 
He  knew  when  to  stop  correcting,  declaring  that  "Too 
much  labor  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  a  piece."  To  a  cob- 
bler, who,  having  rightly  criticised  the  painting  of  a  shoe 
in  one  of  his  pictures,  went  on  to  blame  the  leg.  he  said, 
"Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last."  He  is  thought  to 
have  invented  the  process  known  as  glazing  or  toning, 
and  he  painted  on  movable  panels — never,  says  Pliny,  on 
walls.  His  most  famous  picture  was  that  of  "  Venus  Ris- 
ing from  the  Sea"  [VeuuH  Anar/i/oiiipue),  painted  for  the 
temple  of  yEseulapius  in  Cos.  (Sec  Plinv,  "Natural  His- 
tory xxxv.  10;"  SaiDAS,  "Apelles;"  Carlo  Dati,  "  Vite 
dei  Pittori  Antichi,"  1667:  Della  Valle.  "Vite  Pittori 
Antichi,"  1795;  Wdstmann,  "Apelles'  Leben  und  Werke," 
1870.)  Clarence  Cook. 

Ap'ennines  [It.  Ape»ni'}io'\,  fane.  Mons  Apenni'nm), 
a  long  chain  of  mountains  cxtencling  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  This 
chain  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Alps,  frum  which  it 
branches  off  near  the  Col  dc  Tenda.  The  northern  jiortion, 
called  the  Ligurian  Alps,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast.  The  entire 
length  of  the  chain  is  about  800  miles,  and  its  general  di- 
rection nearly  south-eastward.  None  of  its  summits  rise 
to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  summit  in 
the  peninsula  is  Monte  Corno,  whieh  has  an  altilude  of 
9546  feet,  but  Mount  Etna,  regarded  by  some  as  a  jiart  of 
the  Apennine  system,  is  10.840  feet  high.  The  average 
height  of  the  chain  is  about  4000  feet.  The  genlogical  for- 
mations of  the  Apennines  are  either  metaniorphic  or  sec- 
ondary, and  limestone  is  the  predominant  rock.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  rich  quarries  of  marble  of  various 
colors,  but  are  ])oor  in  metals.  Rocks  of  volcanic  origin 
abound  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  mineral 
riches  of  these  mountains  consist  chiefly  in  the  celebrated 
marbles  of  Carrara,  Seravczza,  and  Sienna.  The  Apen- 
nines are  somewhat  deficient  in  sublime  and  magnificent 
scenery,  and  their  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  wall,  with 
few  projecting  peaks  to  break  the  monotiuiy  of  the  scene. 
The  higher  parts  of  these  mountains  are  mostly  dry,  rocky, 
and  destitute  of  trees,  but  below  the  altitude  of  3000  feet 
they  are  covered  with  forests  of  the  evergreen  oak.  chestnut. 
heeeh,  and  other  trees.  The  olive,  orange,  and  palm  al?o 
flourish  near  their  base,  especially  wliere  they  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  sea,  as  near  the  Gulf  of  Naples  and  at  the 
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Riviera  of  Genoa.  Some  geographers  divide  this  chain  into 
four  parts:  1.  The  Northern  Apennines,  extending  from 
the  Col  de  Teuda  to  the  Paf^s  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  near 
Arezzo  ;  2,  The  Central  Apennines,  from  Arezzo  tu  the  val- 
ley of  the  Pescara,  -which  separates  the  provinces  of  Ter- 
amo  and  Chieti;  3.  The  Southern  Apennines,  from  the  Pes- 
cara to  Cape  Spartivento:  4.  The  Insular  Apennines,  in 
the  island  of  Sicily.  In  Central  Italy  the  western  or  south- 
western side  presents  a  very  gradual  descent,  but  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  range,  which  approaches  the  coast, 
there  is  a  very  steep  declivity  next  to  the  sea. 

Apenra'de,  a  seaport-town  in  Sleswick,  on  a  fiord  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Little  Ikdt.  .35  miles  north  of  Sles- 
wick. It  has  a  good  harbor  and  beautiful  environs.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  here.  Near  this  town  is  the  castle 
of  Brundlund,  built  by  Queen  Margaret  about  1410.  Pop. 
in  1871,  5932. 

Aphauip'tera,  or  Aphanop'tcra  [from  the  Gr. 
ar()ai'»is,  '*  invisible,"  and  Trrepov,  a  "wing"],  /.  c.  with  wings 
not  apparent,  although  they  have  rudimental  elytra  (hence 
termed  in  English  ((phanipteroUH),  the  term  ap]diod  to  an 
order,  suVi-order,  or  family  of  wingless  hanstellate  insects, 
composed  of  the  different  species  of  fleas,  and  forming  the 
family  Pulieid^e,  and  closely  allied  to  the  flies.  There  arc 
many  species,  of  which  the  common  flea  {Pulex  irritans) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs,  generally  about  a  dozen  in  number,  of  a  white  color. 
in  any  favorable  situation ;  and  in  about  six  days  the  larvae 
are  hatched,  attaining  their  full  size  in  ten  or  twelve  days 
more.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  larva  spins  itself  a  little 
silken  cocoon,  in  which  it  passes  into  the  piipa  state,  and 
in  about  twelve  days  afterwards  emerges  a  perfect  flea. 
This  metamorphosis  distinguishes  the  flea  and  chigoe  from 
other  blood-sucking  parasitic  insects:  and  they  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  segments  into  which  their 
bodies  are  divided,  and  by  their  five-jointed  tarsi.  The 
chigoe  {SurcnjiHifUa  penetrans)  is  a  native  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  an  exceedingly  annoying,  and 
sometimes  even  a  dangerous,  insect.  It  penetrates  the  skin 
entirely  out  of  sight,  and  in  this  way  often  forms  trouble- 
some ulcers,  which,  if  neglected  at  first,  are  very  difficult 
to  heal. 

Apha'sia  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  ^-qtn,  to  "  speak  "}, 
a  loss  of  speech  which  is  a  symptom  of  brain  disease,  as 
distinguished  from  aphonia,  loss  of  speech  frura  disease  of 
the  larynx  or  direct  paralysis  of  that  organ.  Aphasia 
may  coexist  with  the  most  perfect  ability  to  utter  words,  or 
even  to  think,  the  patient  sometimes  persisting  in  giving 
things  names  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  At  other  times 
the  patient,  though  he  can  utter  words,  cannut  clothe  his 
thought  in  articulate  language,  but  manifests  by  signs,  etc. 
a  normal  condition  as  regards  intelligence.  Ai)hasia  is  not 
necessarily  a  precursor  of  insanity,  though  sometimes  ob- 
served in  its  early  stages.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  this  connecti(m  is  that  apoplectic  effusion,  trau- 
matic injury,  or  disease  of  the  left  frontal  lobe,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  third  convolution,  is  notably  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  this  symptom,  which  is  not  very  frequent,  and 
which  sometimes  ends  in  perfect  recovery.  (See  Aphonia.) 
Aphe'lion  [from  the  Gr.  on-d,  "from."  and  ^Mo?.  the 
"  sun  "J,  that  part  of  a  planet's  orbit  which  is  the  most  dis- 
tant from  the  sun,  aud  is  opposite  to  the  perihtdion,  or  the 
point  nearest  the  sun.  In  consequence  of  the  mutual  at- 
tractions of  the  planets,  the  figures  and  positions  of  their 
orbits  are  continually  but  slowly  changed. 

Aph'ides  (sing,  a^phh,  gen.apl/idi'^,  a  "plant-louse"), 
the  name  applied  to  numerous  homopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Aphida?,  and  coramnnly  known  as  plant-lice.  They 
inhabit  trees  and  plants,  on  the  juices  of  which  they  feed. 
The  aphides  are  remarkable  for  their  saccharine  secretion, 
but  more  especially  for  a  peculiarity  in  their  generative 
economy  which  consists  in  the  first  fecundation  of  the  fe- 
male influencing  not  only  the  ova  developed  immediately 
afterwards,  but  those  of  the  females  resulting  from  that 
development,  even  to  the  ninth  generation,  which  are  suc- 
cessively impregnated,  and  continue  to  produce  without 
any  intercourse  with  the  male.  In  autumn  the  males  are 
produced,  when  the  last  set  of  females  are  impregnated,  and 
the  fecundated  eggs  brought  forth  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
body  of  these  insects  is  generally  flask-like,  being  furnished 
with  six  legs,  a  pair  of  antenna?,  and  two  small  tubes  not 
far  from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  through  which  the 
saccharine  fluid  is  exuded.  In  some  of  the  aphides  wings 
arc  present,  but  in  others  they  are  not.  The  sweet  fluid 
which  they  throw  out  is  known  as  honei/-deic.  and  is  some- 
times produced  in  such  quantities  as  to  fall  in  drops  from 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  the  earth.  Ants  have  a  special 
fondness  for  this  substance,  and  often  frequent  plants  on 
which  it  is  deposited.  They  may  sometimes  be  seen  milk- 
ing the  aphides^  as  it  is  termed — that  is,  stroking  these 
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sugar-tubes  with  their  antennae,  to  induce  them  to  furnish 

them  the  saccharine 
fluid  more  abundantly. 
Hence  the  aphides 
have  been  termed  the 
milch-cows  of  the  ants. 
Some  species  of  this 
genus  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation,  as 
the  hop-fly  {A'phishn- 
viuli),  and  the  aphis 
of  the  turniji  cabbage 
(A' phis  bras'  fiiCfc), 
which  have  sometimes 
destroyed  whole  crops. 
The  aphides  are  often 
infested  by  certain  mi- 
nute parasites,  which, 
by  laying  their  eggs  in 
the  bodies  of  those  in- 
sects, cause  the  death 
of  great  numbers.  It 
is  remarkable  that  one 
of  these  parasites  (JyjA- 
iti'iiis)  has  itself  still 
more  minute  ichneu- 
mon parasites,  whose 
eggs  are  deposited  in 
its  body. 

Aphis*     Sec    Aph- 
ides. 

Apho'nia  [from  the 
Gr.  a,  pri\..  and  <^iuiecj, 
to  *■  make  a  sound"], 
a  loss  of  speech  in 
which  the  patient  more 
or  less  completely  loses  power  to  utter  sounds.  This  may 
arise  from  disease  of  the  larynx,  from  direct  jiaralysis  of 
that  organ,  or  from  some  functional  disease,  as  hysteria  or 
chorea.  The  treatment  varies  with  the  disease  of  which 
the  aphonia  is  a  symptom.  As  a  general  rule,  these  cases 
are  temporary,  unless  there  is  a  destruction  or  serious  or- 
ganic change  in  the  tissues  of  the  larynx. 

Aph^rodite^  a  name  of  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia 
found  in  Sweden.    It  is  a  soft,  earthy  mineral,  with  a  waxy 
lustre,  and  resembles  meerschaum. 
Aphrodite.     See  Venvs. 

Aph'tha^  plu.  Aph'thfP  [from  the  Gr.  aTTTtu.  to  "set 
on  fire"],  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  beginning  with  numerous 
minute  vesicles  and  terminating  in  white  sloughs.  Aphthae 
are  usually  the  seat  of  microscopic  vegetation,  but  whether 
the  growth  is  an  essential  or  only  an  accidental  element  is 
a  disputed  point.  Aphtha'  resemble  "thrush"  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  the  latter  disease  no.vesicles  are  formed. 

Aphthar'to-Doce'tae  [from  the  Gr.  a,  neg..  and  ^^op- 
Tck,  "  corruptible,"  and  SoKiui.  to  "think."  to  "believe"], 
literally,  "believers  in  [that  which  is]  incorruptible,"  the 
name  of  the  followers  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus,  who  lived 
about  520  A.  D.,  and  taught  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
divine  aud  incorruptible. 

A'pian  [Lat.  Apia'imo],  or  Appian  (PETEit).  a  Ger- 
man astronomer  and  mathematician,  l.iorn  in  iMisnia  in 
149o.  His  proper  name  was  Bienewitz.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Ingolstadt  about  1524,  and  gained 
distinction  by  his  writings,  among  which  is  a  work  on  cos- 
mography (1524).  He  first  jtroposed  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  longitude  by  lunar  observations.  He  was  en- 
nobled by  the  emperor  Charles  V.     Died  Ajtril  21,  1532. 

Api^'ius  (Marcus  Gabus),  a  celebrated  epicure  who 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  His 
name  became  proverbial  for  gluttony  and  luxury  in  eating. 
Accordino-  to  Seneca,  he  expended  more  than  :?3.500.000  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  taste  for  rare  dishes,  an<l  then  discov- 
ering that  his  fortune  was  reduced  to  ten  million  sesterces 
(about  $360,000),  he  poisoned  himself,  because  he  could  not 
continue  his  expensive  style  of  living. 

A'pion  [*Ajriwf].  surnamcd  Plistom^es.  a  Greek  gram- 
marian and  historian,  born  in  the  Great  Oasis.  Egyjit.  lived 
about  20-50  A.  D.  He  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  in  Rome 
about  45  A.  D..  and  wrote  several  works,  among  which  were 
a  "History  of  Egypt"  and  a  lexicon  to  Homer's  jioems. 
Josephus's  work,  usually  called  "Against  Apion,"  was 
written  in  answer  to  a  book  which  Ajiion  wrote  against  the 
Jews.  On  account  of  his  egotism  and  loquacity,  Tiberius 
used  to  call  him  Ci/mbahnn  Mundi  (the  "  Cynilial  of  the 
World").     His  works  are  lost,  except  small  fragments. 

A'pios  Tubero'sa,  a  papilionaceous  plant  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Leguminns^,  was  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
Glycine.     It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Ohio,  New  York,  etc.. 
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has  a  twining  stem,  jiinnato  leaves,  and  tuberous  roots, 
which  are  used  as  food,  and  resemble  the  jjutato.  The  roots 
are  commonly  called  gruund-uuts. 

A'pis  [Gr. 'Airit],  the  name  of  the  bull  of  Memphis,  the 
favorite  idol  and  object  of  worship  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
According  to  some  authorities,  he  was  sacred  to  (Jsiris,  or 
was  a  symbol  of  Osiris,  and  was  not  permitted  to  live  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ho  was 
secretly  put  to  death  by  the  priests.  During  his  life  he 
was  kept  in  the  temple  of  I'tah  in  Memphis,  and  served  by 
a  retinue  of  priests.  His  death  was  fotlowed  by  .a  general 
mourning  until  a  calf  with  the  requisite  color  and  marks 
was  found  to  su])ply  his  ])lace.  The  principal  of  those  re- 
quired marks  were — black  color  with  a  white  square  on  the 
brow,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  the  back,  and  a  peculiar 
knot  under  the  tongue. 

Aplauat'ic  Lens  [from  the  fir.  a,  priv.,  and  irAi.'.), 
"  deviation  "],  in  optics,  a  lens  which  causes  all  the  rays  of 
light  that  fall  on  it  to  converge  to  a  single  point  or  true 
focus.  In  order  to  be  aj>lanatic,  the  lens  must  not  only 
have  the  true  geometrical  ligurc  necessary  to  destroy  ab- 
erration, but  must  be  formed  of  diflcrent  media,  so  as  to 
be  achromatic.  These  conditions  cannot  be  accurately  ful- 
filled in  practice. 

Ap'lin,  a  township  of  Perry  cc,  Ark.     Pop.  4,39. 

ApOC'alypSe  [(Jr.  a7ro«oAvi/-ts,  from  an-o«aAi;n-Tiu,  to  ''re- 
veal"], a  word  signifying  "revelation,"  and  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  last  botjk  of  the  New  Testament.     (See  IIeve- 

LATIOX.) 

Apocalyp'tic  Knights,  a  secret  society  of  which 
scarcely  anything  is  known,  founded  at  Rome  in  1602  hy 
Agostino  Oabrino,  a  citizen  of  Brescia.  To  defend  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  against  Antichrist  is  said  to  have 
been  the  avowed  object  of  this  society,  but  many  suspected 
that  the  real  design  was  hostile  to  the  established  social 
order,  and  that  by  Antichrist  was  meant  the  pope. 

Apocalyptic  Number,  the  mystical  number  COG' 
spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelation  (.\iii.  IS).  Some  critics 
interpret  this  to  be  au  enigmatical  expression  of  the  word 
Lafiuifs,  the  Greek  characters  of  which,  taken  as  numerals, 
amount  to  666.  The  connection  between  Lalinm  and  the 
Roman  power  has  given  Protestants  a  reason,  or  pretext, 
to  .ap]dy  this  passage  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  retort  by  making  the  same  number  stand  for 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  Protestants. 

Apocren'ic  Ac'id  [from  the  (Jr.  i™,  "from,"  and 
Kp^f"),  a  *•  fountain,"  so  called  because  derived  from  some 
fountains  or  springs],  an  extractive  or  brown  matter  found 
in  some  spring  water  and  in  ordinary  vegetable  mould.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  natural  ilccay  of  wood  and  other  veg- 
etable tissue.     (See  HuMic  Acm.) 

Apoc'rypha  [from  the  fir.  i^Kpvio!,  "hidden  "],  a  term 
applied  by  Protestant  theologians  to  a  collection  of  writings 
which  have  been  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  sometimes  as  a  part  of  it.  They  are  valuable 
ehielly  as  historical  records,  and  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  religious  condition  of  the  Jews  from  the  period  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  Christian  era.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  1st,  tho.se  which  originated  in  Palestine,  such 
as  the  book  of  Jesus  son  of  Siraeh,  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees, and  book  of  Judith  ;  2d,  those  of  Egypto-Alexandrian 
origin — the  book  of  Wisdom,  second  of  Maccabees,  .and  the 
addition  to  Esther ;  'id,  those  which  show  traces  of  Chaklaic 
or  Persian  influenee,  as  Esdras,  Tobias,  Baruch,  and  the 
additions  to  Daniel.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia, 
between  ,343  and  381  (commonly  referred  to  cir.  360),"con- 
demned  the  use  of  "  uncanonical  books;"  hut  the  list  of 
canonical  books  which  follows  is  now  generally  thought  to 
be  an  interpolation.  The  third  Council  of  Carth.age  (Aug., 
3U7),  in  the  forty-seventh  of  its  fifty  canons,  gives  a  list 
which  includes  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom,  Tobit,  Judith,  First 
and  Second  Maccabees.  There  are  in  all  fourteen  apocry- 
phal books,  or  portions  of  books,  all  but  three  of  which 
were  prcmouncecl  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  calls  these  books  deutcro- 
eanonical  or  antilcgomena,  and  applies  the  name  "  apoc- 
ryphal"  to  those  books  to  which  a  reception  into  their 
canon  of  the  books  of  tho  Old  Testament  has  been  refused. 
By  Protestants  these  books  are  generally  called  Psehtpepi- 
ouai'TIA  (which  see).  The  Church  of  England  in  her  Arti- 
cles mentions  the  Apocrypha  as  books  which  "the  Church 
doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners, 
but  yet  doth  it  not  ajtply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine." 
TUey  are  entirely  rejected  from  public  worshi])  by  Protest- 
ants in  America,  and  by  the  dissenting  churches  in  tireat 
Britain.  Revishu  uv  R.  D.  IIiToncocK. 

Apocyna'ceip,  or  Apocyu'etr  [so  called  from/l/>oc'- 
J/num,  the  name  of  one  of  its  genera],  an  (»rder  of  exogenous 
herbs,  trees,  and  shrubs.     The  calyx  is  usually  5-partitc, 


persistent;  tho  corolla  monopetalous  and  hypogynous;  the 
stamens  are  five,  inserted  on  the  corolla.  Many  of  tho 
species  have  a  poisonous  milky  juice,  and  others  are  used 
in  medicine.  The  whole  number  of  the  species  is  said  to 
be  more  than  550.  This  order  comprises  the  oleander:  tho 
hya-hya,  or  cow  tree,  the  milk  of  which  is  wholesome ;  the 
Cci-bera,  which  produces  the  Tanghin  poison  of  Madagas- 
car; tho  Carimit  c(liili»  of  Arabia;  and  the  Ajjuri/iium  °iu- 
iiiihinum,  or  Indian  hemp,  which  grows  in  Korth  Americ:i. 
Ap'odal  Fishes,  or  Ap'odes  [from  the  (ir.  a,  priv., 
and  woiis,  ttoSos,  a  "  foot "],  a  term  applied  to  fishes  destitute 
of  ventral  lins  or  homologues  of  the  posterior  extremities. 
In  the  Linna>an  system,  Apodes  was  the  name  of  an  i>rder 
of  such  fishes,  but  in  the  system  of  Cuvier  less  importance 
is  attached  to  this  distinctive  character.  Eels  are  apodal 
fishes. 

Ap'ogce  [from  the  Gr.  inro, "  from,"  and  yi,  tho  "  earth  "] 
signifies  the  point  of  tho  moon"s  orbit  most  remote  from  the 
earth;  the  point  which  is  opposite  to  the  perigee.  The 
apogee  of  the  lunar  orbit  advances  eastward  among  tho 
stars,  and  completes  a  revolution  in  nine  years. 

Apolac'on,  a  township  of  Susquehanna  eo.,  Pa.  P.  528. 

Aporda,a  town  of  Central  Germany,  in  Saxe-Weimar, 
on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Weimar,  11  miles  by  rail 
N.  E.  of  Weimar.  Here  are  mineral  springs.  Pop.  in  1871 
1(1,507. 

Apollina'ris  (or  ApoUina'rius)  the  Yoiixger,  a 
learned  bisliop  and  philosopher,  was  a  son  of  a  gramma- 
rian of  the  same  name.  He  became  bishop  of  Laodicea  in 
362  A.  D.,  and  gained  distinction  as  an  orator  and  writer. 
Among  his  works  were  "Thirty  Books  against  I'orphyrv  " 
and  commentaries  on  the  Bible.  He  was  an  opp<jncnt  "of 
Arianism,  and  in  375  founded  the  sect  of  A]>ollinarians, 
who  were  regarded  as  heretics.  Tho  heresy  of  which  he 
was  accused  was  the  denial  of  the  human  stml  in  Christ, 
the  place  of  which,  he  taught,  was  supplied  by  the  Lntjoa, 
His  heresy  was  condemned  at  Alexandria  in  362,  and  at 
Rome  in  374.  At  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  3S1,  ho 
was  condemned  by  name.  He  died  in  39(1,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  subsequent  century  the  sect  he  founder!  was 
extinct.  (See  Wer.xsdorff,  "  Dissertatio  do  Ajiolliuarc 
Laodieeno,"  1604.) 

Apollina'ris  Sido'nius  (Caiis  Soi.i.ns),  Saint,  a 
Latin  jtoet  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  in 
Gaul,  in  430  A.  D.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Avitus,  who 
was  emperor  of  Rome  for  a  few  months  in  455-456  A.  D. 
Anthemius,  who  became  emj)eror  in  467,  apjiointcd  him 
chief  of  the  senate.  In  471  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Clermont  (Augustonemetum).  He  wrote  "Carmina"and 
"  Epistola?,"  which  are  extant,  and  have  some  historical 
value.  Died  in  482  A.  D.  (See  Germain,  "Essai  sur  Apol- 
linaris  Sidonius,"  1840.) 

Apol'lo  [Gr.  'AjrdAAwi'],  in  Greek  mj'thology,  the  god  of 
light  or  day,  of  poetry,  music,  archery,  etc.,  was  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Latona.  He  was  often  called  Delius.  because 
he  was  born  on  the  island  of  Delos ;  and  PlHcbus,  which 
signifies  "  shining."  As  the  god  of  light  (the  jirescnce  of 
which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  beauty)  he  presides 
over  poetry,  the  arts,  etc.  According  to  the  later  jioets, 
ho  was  the  god  of  the  sun,  and  was  identified  with  Helios, 
but  Homer  represents  them  as  distinct  cleities.  Apollo  may 
he  considered  the  ideal  representative  of  the  Hellenic  peo- 
ple, and  the  impersonation  of  Hellenic  life  in  its  most  no- 
ble and  beautiful  forms.  He  was  recognized  as  the  author 
of  the  healing  art.  and  as  the  god  of  jirophetie  inspiration 
as  especially  manifested  in  the  oracle  of  Deljdii.  Under 
the  name  of  Pa.'an  he  was  invoked  as  a  healer  of  disease 
and  as  a  destroyer,  for  his  arrows  were  believed  to  deal  out 
pestilence.  Apollo  was  also  worshipj>ed  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  derived  their  idea  of  him  from  the  Greeks. 
He  was  rejtrcsented  by  artists  as  a  beautiful  young  man, 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  harp  or  a 
bow  and  arrow, 

Apollo,  a  post-borough  of  Armstrong  eo..  Pa.,  on  the 
Kiskiminetas  River,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Central  R.  R., 
40  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Pittsburg.     Pop.  764. 

Apol'lo  Bclvede're,  a  beautiful  antique  marble 
statue  of  A|>ollo  which  was  discovered  at  .Antium  about 
1503,  and  was  plaeeil  in  the  Belvcdereof  the  Vatican.  The 
name  and  date  of  the  artist  are  unknown.  This  statue,  which 
is  about  seven  feet  high,  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
model  of  manly  beauty.  The  attitmle  of  the  statue  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  represent  Apollo  as  he  a]i]»eared  after 
he  had  disrdiarged  the  arrow  that  killed  the  Python.  (Sec 
Rvron's  "  Chihle  Harold,"  canto  iv.,  stanzas  dxi..  clxii., 
and  clxiii.)  But  another  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  it 
represents  the  god  with  the  a^gis  in  his  hand,  as  he  ap]>ear- 
ed  to  the  Goths  who  were  invading  his  sanctuary  at  Deljdii. 
(See  "Apollon  Boedrumios  bronzn.  Statue  im  Besitz  dc8 
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APOLLODORUS— A  POSTERIORI,  AND  A  PRIORI. 


Grafen  Sergei  StroganofF  erlautert,  von  Ludolp  Stephani, 
mit  vier  Kupfertafeln,"  St.  Petersburg,  1860.)     Clarence 

t'OUK. 

Apollodo'rus  [tJr. 'AiroAAdSupo?],  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter,  surnamed  the  Shadoweh,  was  born  at  Athens 
about  440  B.  C.  He  was  a  rival  of  Zeusis,  the  founder  of 
a  new  school,  and  the  reputed  inventor  of  chiaroscuro. 
His  works  are  highly  praised  by  Pliny,  who  says  he  was 
the  first  who  painted  objects  as  they  really  appear. 

Apollodorus  of  Athens,  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  historian  who  lived  about  140  B.  C,  was  a  pupil  of  Aris- 
tarchus.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  which  arc  lost,  and  a 
manual  of  Greek  mythology  entitled  "  Bibliotheca,"  a  large 
part  of  which  is  extant.  It  is  considered  very  valuable  by 
classical  scholars  as  the  best  work  on  the  subject.  It  was 
published  by  Heyne  in  two  volumes;  2d  ed.  1803, 

Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  a  distinguished  archi- 
tect, born  at  Damascus,  lived  about  100  A.  D.  He  was  pat- 
ronized by  Trajan,  and  erected  in  Rome  numerous  works, 
among  which  were  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  the  Forum  of  Tra- 
jan, and  the  Column  of  Trajan,  which  is  still  extant.  His 
capital  work  was  a  noble  bridge  over  the  Danube,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Aluta,  built  in  lOo  A.  D.  He  was  put  to  death 
about  128  A.  D.  by  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  offended  by 
criticising  a  temple  which  that  emperor  had  designed. 

Apollo'nia  [Gr.  'ATroAAwi'i'a],  an  ancient  city  of  Hlyr- 
icum,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  about  40  miles  S.  of  Dyrrhachiuni. 
It  was  founded  by  colonists  from  Corinth  and  Coreyra,  and 
became  an  important  city.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
village  called  Polina  or  Pollina,  and  some  ruins  of  temples. 

ApoHo'nius  [Gr.  AiroAA<ii'to?]  of  Rhodes,  an  eminent 
Greek  sculptor,  lived  probably  about  200  B.  C.  Aided  by 
his  brother  Tauriscus,  he  executed  a  group  of  Zethus  and 
Amphion  tying  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  bull.  Some  per- 
sons identify  this  with  the  group  called  "  Toro  Farnese  " 
■which  is  now  at  Naples. 

Apollonius,a  skilful  Athenian  sculptor,  a  son  of  Nes- 
tor. His  date  is  unknown,  and  nothing  is  known  about 
him  but  that  he  executed  the  marble  statue  of  Hercules, 
of  which  a  large  fragment,  called  the  Torso  of  the  Belve- 
dere, is  now  in  Rome. 

ApoHonius,  a  grammarian  and  Sophist  of  Alexandria, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  His  lexicon  to  Homer's 
•'  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey  "  is  extant,  and  is  highly  prized. 

ApoHonius,  surnamed  DvsniLrs  (the  *' Morose  "),  an 
eminent  Greek  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  was  the  father 
of  iEIius  Herodian.  He  lived  about  120-100  A.  D.,  and 
wrote  many  works  which  are  lost,  but  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Syntax  of  the  Parts  of  Speech"  and  three  others  are  ex- 
tant. He  was  styled  by  Priscian  yrammaticorum  princepa 
— "  prince  of  grammarians." 

Apollonius,  surnamed  Perg-Ets,  a  celebrated  and 
profound  (Jreek  geometer,  born  at  Perga,  in  Pamphylia, 
about  250  B.  C.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he 
resided  in  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
(222-205  B.  C).  His  most  important  work  is  a  Greek 
"  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,"  m  eight  books,  which  is  ex- 
taut  except  one  book.  He  wrote  other  works,  which  are 
lost.     He  was  also  distinguished  as  an  astronomer. 

Apollo'nius  MoMon,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  born  at 
Alabanda,  in  Caria.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and 
Rome,  which  he  visited  in  81  B.  C.  Cicero  aud  Julius 
CiBsar  were  his  pupils  soon  after  that  date. 

ApoHo'nius  Rho'dius  ['ATroAAuJi-to?  'o  TdSios],  a  Greek 
poet,  born  ut  Alexandria  (or  at  Naucratis)  about  2.35  B.  C, 
was  a  pupil  of  the  poet  Callimachus,  and  at  an  early  age  re- 
moved to  Rhodes,  of  which  he  became  a  citizen.  He  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Alexandria.  About  194  B.  C.  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  great  Alexandrian  library.  His  chief  work  is  an 
epic  poem  entitled  "  Argouautica,"  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  which  displays  great  erudition,  and  was  much 
admired  by  the  ancient  Romans.  Critics  generally  agree 
that  it  contains  beautiful  passages.  (Sec  Weichert,  "  Ue- 
ber  das  Leben  und  Gedicht  dcs  ApoHonius,"  1S21.) 

ApoHo'nius  Tyana^'us  (or  ApoHo'niHs  of  Ty- 
ana),  [Gr.  'AttoAAwcios  Tvafeus],  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  lived  about  ;H>-70  A.  D, 
He  performed  a  journey  to  India  in  order  to  learn  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Brahmans,  and  after  his  return  gained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  sage,  an  oracle,  and  a  worker  of  miracles. 
He  is  considered  by  some  authors  as  an  impostor,  and  by 
others  as  a  prophet  or  magician  of  extraordinary  powers. 
He  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and  is  said 
to  have  passed  his  latter  years  at  Ephesus.  Many  mar- 
vellous and  absurd  stories  are  related  of  him  by  Flavins 
Philostratus,  who  wrote  his  life.  ApoHonius  wrote  in  reply 
to  Euphrates  an  Apology,  which  is  extant.     (See  John  H. 


Newman's  "Life  of  ApoHonius  Tyanieus,"  1853;  Philos- 
tratos,  "Life  of  ApoHonius,"  in  English,  1809;  F.  C. 
Baur,  "ApoHonius  von  Tyana  und  Christus,"  1832.) 

ApoTlos,  an  eloquent  preacher  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, was  originally  a  Jew  and  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
Ho  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  bishop  of  Corinth.  (See 
Acts  xviii.  24;  1  Corinthians  i.  12j  iii.4.) 

ApoI'lyon  [Gr.  'ATroAAvtuf,  from  ajroAAu'w,  to  ''destroy''] 
signities  the  "  destroyer,"  and  answers  to  the  Hebrew  ^fcwd- 
don,  and  to  the  Asmodeuts  of  Tobit. 

Apologet'ic  Fa'thers,  a  name  given  to  those  early 
Christians  who  addressed  to  ])agaus  and  Jews  apologies  for 
the  Christian  religion.  Some  of  these  were  remonstrances 
against  the  judicial  punishment  of  Christians  as  such,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  emperor  or  senate.  Others  were 
defences  of  Christianity  against  the  charges  of  the  Jews 
and  pagans.  Among  the  former  were  the  apologies  of 
Justin  Martyr,  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  the  Liber 
Apologeticus  of  TertuHian.  Urigcn,  Tertullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  Justin  were  among  the  principal  writers 
of  the  latter  class. 

Apol'ogy  [Gr.  oTroAo-yia],  a  term  originally  used  to  de- 
note a  written  defence  or  answer  to  an  accusation  ;  a  work 
written  in  defence  of  certain  doctrines,  as  Plato  and  Xcn- 
ophon's  "Apology  for  Socrates."  Tertullian,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  other  early  Christians  wrote  treatises  iu  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  they  called  Apologies.  Among 
the  modern  works  of  this  class  are  Bishop  Watson's 
"Apology  for  Christianity,"  and  Robert  Barclay's  "Apol- 
ogy for  the  True  Christian  Divinity."  In  its  modern  or 
recent  acceptation  apology  signifies  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  fault,  usually  accompanied  by  some  explanation  which 
may  palliate  or  excuse  it. 

Apoph'yHite  [from  theGr.ajro^vAAi^w.  to  "exfoliate"], 
a  zeolitic  mineral  with  a  lamellar  structure,  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  exfoliates  before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  lime  and  potash  occurring  in  square  prisms,  the 
solid  angles  of  which  are  sometimes  replaced  by  triangular 
or  rhombic  planes.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  white  or  gray- 
ish color,  often  tinged  with  green,  yellow,  blue,  or  red.  It 
is  found  in  beautiful  crystals  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in 
Poonah,  and  in  the  Bergen  Tunnel  at  Jersey  City. 

Ap'oplexy  [Lat.  ajmpfexirt,  from  the  Gr.  ano,  "away," 
and  7rA)JCT<T(i>,  to  "strike;"  as  we  speak  of  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy or  of  paralysis],  a  disease  marked  by  the  sudden  failure 
of  volition,  sensation,  motion,  and  mental  action,  the  symp- 
toms being  caused  by  a  pressure  upon  the  brain  originat- 
ing within  the  cranium.  Apoplexy  is  of  various  kinds, 
ditiering  not  so  much  in  symptoms  as  in  pathology.  The 
typical  form  is  characterized  by  an  escape  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain  from  a  ruptured  vessel.  The 
rupture  itself  may  be  caused  (1)  by  a  non-inflammatory, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessel,  caused  by  bad  nu- 
trition, etc.;  (2)  by  a  brittle  condition  of  the  vessel,  result- 
ing from  an  inflammatory  process.  These  causes  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  full  habit  of  body  or  by  a  hypertrophicd 
heart,  or  both ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  secondary 
causes  might  assist  in  the  rupture  of  a  weakened  blood- 
vessel. Apoplexy  may,  however,  be  produced  by  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  between  the  meninges,  by  a  sudden 
and  large  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
or  even  by  a  congestion  (hypera'mia)  of  the  brain.  The 
apoplectic  stroke  may  end  in  partial  recovery  or  in  speedy 
death.  Cases  not  fatal  generally  result  in  permanent  or 
temporary  jiaralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body  (hemijdegia), 
often  on  the  side  opposite  that  in  which  the  mischief  has 
occurred. 

The  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  often  unexpected.  The 
patient  falls  suddenly  (with  or  without  an  outcry),  his 
respirations  are  long,  slow,  and  stertorous,  the  pulse  is 
slow,  one  or  both  the  pupils  usually  small.  If  the  patient 
does  not  die  during  the  attack,  a  secondary  inflammation 
follows  which  may  destroy  life.  Bleeding  may  be  resorted 
to  if  the  pulse  be  strong  and  the  heart  and  lungs  in  good 
condition,  but  it  is  often  injurious.  Mustard  to  the  extrem- 
ities and  frictions  of  the  skin  should  be  resorted  to,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  moved  by  enema.  Persons  having 
reason  to  fear  apoplexy  should  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
yet  live  upon  nutritious  food,  paying  special  attention  to 
h^'gienic  conditions. 

Revised  by  Willard  Parker. 

Aposterio'riand  A  prio'ri.  Before  the  time  of  Kant 
the  former  of  these  terms  denoted  a  reasoning  from  effect 
to  cause,  and  the  latter  a  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect. 
Since  Kant's  time,  and  owing  to  his  influence  and  that  of 
his  school,  these  terms  are  generally  used  more  in  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  :  n  poxtcn'or)  knowledge  being 
empirical  knowledge,  or  knowledge  through  experience, 
and  a  priori  knowledge  being  rational  knowledge,  or  a  ' 
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knowledge  through  the  reason  of  that  which  is  prior  to  ex- 
perience. 

Apos'tle  [dr.  'Attoo-toAos,  i.  c.  "  one  sent  forth,"  from  aTro, 
"away"  or  "forth,"  and  areWoi,  to  "send"],  the  name 
given  originally  to  the  twelve  disciples  of  Jesus,  whom  he 
had  chosen  to  make  known  his  doctrines  to  the  world.  The 
greater  part  were  (Jalileans,  laboring  people,  and  destitute 
of  high  culture.  Their  names  were  kSimon  Peter  (called 
also  Cephas  and  Bar-Jona),  Andrew,  James  the  Elder  (son 
of  Zebedee),  John  his  brother,  Philip,  Bartholomew  (Xath- 
anael),  Thomas  (Didynius),  Matthew  (Levi),  James  the 
Younger  (son  of  Alpheus),  Thaddeus,  Simon,  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  Matthias  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas,  and 
subsequently  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship.  It  is  a  disputed  point  between  the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  episcopacy,  whether  or  n<tt  the  term  apostle  is 
applicable  to  any  except  the  original  twelve,  and  to  Bar- 
nabas, Matthias,  and  Paul ;  some  maintaining  that  the 
office  is  perpetuated  in  bishops,  while  others  hold  that  it 
was  temjiorary,  and  belonged  only  to  those  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  were  employed  by 
him  to  found  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  Saviour's  ministry  the  apostles  were  commissioned  by 
him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  tho  Jews  only,  but  a  short  time 
before  his  ascension  ho  commanded  them  to  '*  Go  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  tlic  Father,  and 
of  tho  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  On  tho  day  of  Pente- 
cost the  a|K)stles  received  miraculous  gifts,  and  began  their 
work  with  the  public  announcement  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah. 
They  travelled  over  Greece,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  but 
there  appears  to  bo  no  foundation  for  tho  tradition  that 
they  divided  the  known  world  info  twelve  parts,  each  tak- 
ing one  for  his  sjiecial  sphere.  We  have  little  information 
concerning  the  time  or  the  place  of  the  death  of  most  of 
the  apostles.  The  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
are  the  only  genuine  records  concerning  them  now  extant. 

Apostles,  Acts  of  [Gr.  npafei^rtoi-'ATroiTTdAan'].  the  fifth 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  written  by  Luke,  containing 
the  history  of  the  period  from  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  to 
Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  ;  that  is,  in  all  probability,  from  30 
to  01  A.  D.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  though  this  por- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  is  styled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it 
treats  only  of  the  acts  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  James ;  and  of 
these,  only  Paul's  career  is  narrated  fully  and  connectedly. 
The  book  is  avowedly  a  continuation  of  the  third  Gospel, 
and,  though  restricted  within  such  narrow  limits,  may  be 
said  to  give  those  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  apostles 
in  which  the  Christian  Church  would  naturally  fee!  the 
greatest  interest.  Among  these  events  the  pouring  out  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
and  the  conversion  of  Saint  Paul,  as  well  as  itiost  of  his  sub- 
eequent  journeys  and  labors,  are  fully  related. 

Apostles'  Creed  [Lat.  Sijm'holnm  ApontoVicum'],  called 
also  the  Creed  or  Confession  of  Faith,  is  the  most  universal 
creed  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  I  believe 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth; 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord  ;  who  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  suf- 
fered under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried. 
He  descended  into  hell  [or  hades] ;  the  third  day  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead  ;  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty  ;  from 
whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  j  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  :  the 
communion  of  Saints;  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  tho  resur- 
rection of  the  body;  and  the  life  everlasting.  Amen." 
According  to  a  tradition  prevailing  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  now  generally  discredited,  this  creed  was  composed  by 
the  apostles  themselves,  each  contributing  one  of  the  arti- 
cles. Some  churches  omit  the  clause,  *'  He  descended  into 
hell,"  asserting  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  creed. 
(This  subject  is  more  fully. discussed  under  Creed  (which 
see).) 

Apostles'  Islands,  or  tho   Twelve  Apostles,  a 

group  of  twenty-seven  islands  in  Lake  Superior,  70  miles 
W.  of  Ontonagon.  The  principal  islands  are  He  au  Chene, 
Madeline,  Bear,  Stockton,  and  Outer  Island.  The  islands 
belong  to  Wisconsin.  They  are  covered  with  fine  timber, 
antl  their  cliffs  have  been  worn  into  strange  forms  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  The  land  area  is  estimated  at  200 
square  miles.  Brown  sandstone  is  quarried  and  exported 
from  the  islands.  La  Pointe,  on  Madeline  Island,  is  tho 
capita!  of  Ashland  co.,  Wis.  This  place  was  settled  by  the 
French  in  1680.  These  beautiful  islands  have  several 
Jesuit  missions,  one  of  which  was  established  in  1658. 

Apostol'ic,  or  Apostorical,  a  general  term  given  to 
everything  directly  derived  from,  or  bearing  tho  character 
of,  the  apostles.  The  Komau  Catholic  Church  styles  itself 
tho  Apostolic  Churrh.aiid  the  papal  chair  is  called  the  Apos- 
tolic chair,  because  the  pope  is  supposed  to  be  the  legitimate 


and  lineal  successor  of  Peter,  the  chief  apostle.  The  Church 
of  England  claims  to  be  apostolic  in  virtue  of  regular  epis- 
copal ordination  from  the  Church  before  the  Reformation; 
so  also  do  tho  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in  Scotland 
and  the  U.  S.  Several  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  which  were  the  special  scenes 
of  the  laborsof  the  apostles,  were  called  apostolic  churches. 
With  the  increasing  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  word  apostolic  was  more  exclusively  applied  to  what- 
ever belonged  to  that  Church,  as  Apostolic  See,  Apostolic 
Canons,  etc. 

Apostoric  Can'ons  and  Constitu'tions  are  notes 
of  ecclesiastical  customs  regarded  as  apostolical.  The  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  {Cimstitntirmen  ApoHtoUctv)  consist  of 
eight  books,  the  first  six  of  which  contain  a  comprehen- 
sive rule  for  a  Christian  life.  These  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  Apostolic  Canons  {CmwneH  Apon. 
tolict)  were  composed  at  a  later  period.  The  first  fifty, 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
were  acknowledged  by  the  Latin  Church  alone.  The  Greek 
Church  accepted  the  thirty-five  canons  put  forth  early  in  the 
sixth  century ;  and  this  became  a  point  of  dissension  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions  have  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Clement 
of  Rome. 

Apostol'ic  Fa'thers,  the  name  given  to  the  disciples 
and  fellow-hiliorers  of  the  apostles,  especially  to  those  who 
have  left  writings.  They  are  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
Hernias,  and  Papias  of  Hierapolis.  Some  also  include 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  among  these  Fathers. 
Cotelerius  (Paris,  1672)  issued  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  which  was  improved  by  Clericus  in 
1698,  and  again  in  1724.  Of  recent  editors,  the  best  iirc 
Jaeobson  (18;i8;  4th  ed.  1860),  Hefele  (1839;  4th  ed.  1805), 
and  Dressel  (1857  ;   reissued  1863). 

Apostol'ici,  or  Apostol'ic  Breth'ren,  a  name 
given  to  a  sect  of  religious  reformers  who  originated  in 
Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  had 
for  their  leader  Gherardo  Segarelli  of  Parma.  They  trav- 
elled over  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland,  preaching  the 
duty  of  renouncing  worldly  ties,  property,  etc.  Having  de- 
nounced popery,  they  were  condemned  by  Pope  Honorius 
IV.,  and  Segarelli  was  burnt  at  the  stake  {  KiOO).  His  place 
was  filled  by  Dolcino,  formerly  a  priest  of  Milan,  who,  aftt-r 
a  brave  resistance,  was,  with  his  adherents,  taken  by  the 
forces  of  the  pope,  and  perished  at  the  stake  in  1307. 

Apostol'ic  Maj'esty,  a  title  of  the  kings  of  Hungary, 
was  lirst  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Hungary  by  Pope  Syl- 
vester II.  in  1000  A.  D.  The  title  was  renewed  in  1758  by 
Pope  Clement  XIII.  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Apostol'ic  Par'ty,  a  party  of  fanatical  Spanish  Cath- 
olics formed  about  1820  for  the  promotion  of  an  absolutist 
political  policy.  Their  leaders  were  priests.  lu  1830  they 
mergL'd  themselves  into  the  Carlist  ])arty. 

Apostool'  (Samuel),  a  Dutch  Mennonite  theologian, 
born  in  1638.  He  became  in  1662  a  minister  of  a  Water- 
landian  congregation  in  Amsterdam.  He  and  Galeuus  en- 
gaged in  a  doctrinal  dispute  which  divided  the  Church  into 
two  sects,  called  Apostooliaus  and  Galenists.  Died  about 
1700. 

Apos'trophe  [from  the  Gr.  iwo^  *'from,"  "away,"  and 
o-Tpoi^iij,  a  "turning"],  in  rhetoric,  a  digressive  address:  a 
figure  of  speech  by  which  the  orator  suddenly  changes  tho 
course  of  his  oration,  and  addresses  with  emotional  em})ha- 
sis  a  person  present  or  absent,  or  some  inanimate  object. 
Frequent  examples  of  it  occur  in  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  great  orators  and  poets. 

Apoth'ecary  [from  the  Gr.  an-ofl^xTj,  a  repository  where 
anything  is  kept],  a  person  who  compounds  and  sells  med- 
icines and  makes  up  medical  prescriptions.  In  England 
the  profession  of  an  apothecary  may  be  n<«t  incorrectly  de- 
scribed as  an  inferior  branch  of  the  medical  profession. 
He  is  legally  entitled  to  attend  sick  persons  and  prescribe 
for  them,  as"  well  as  to  make  up  and  dispense  medicines.  It 
is  not,  however,  usual  for  him  to  prescribe  medicines  to  be 
prepared  and  supplied  by  others.  But  although  he  may 
attend  sick  persons  and  prescribe  for  them,  ho  cannot 
charge  both  for  his  attendance  and  his  medicines,  but  must 
make  his  election  between  the  two.  Although,  therefore, 
the  apothecary  is  inferior  in  professional  rank  and  authority 
to  the  physician  and  surgeon,  he  is  considered  to  be  of  a 
higher  grade  than  the  cht-inist  ami  druggist,  who  merely 
vends  drugs  and  medicinal  eomjiounds.  but  whose  qualifi- 
cation, beyond  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  tax  by  way 
of  license!  does  not  necessarily  otler  any  test  or  guarantro 
of  skill.  The  rules  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  incorporated  in  1843   by   royal  charter,  and  the 
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powers  of  which  have  been  considerahlj  enlarged  by  a 
t^tatute  passed  ou  the  30th  June,  1Sd2,  operate  as  some  re- 
straint on  ignorance  and  want  of  skill.  Apothecaries  and 
grneers  (like  surgeons  and  barbers)  were  in  England  and 
other  countries  formerly  members  of  the  same  guild,  and 
hardly  distinguishable  from  each  other.  They  were  char- 
tered as  one  company  in  London  in  IGOG.  but  in  1017  James 
I.  granted  the  apothecaries  a  charter  as  a  separate  corpora- 
tion. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  vocation  of  the  apothecary  is  mostly  quite 
distint-t  from  that  of  the  medical  praetitioner.  Among  physi- 
cians it  is  generally  regarded  as  contrary  to  professional 
ethics  for  a  practitioner,  in  large  cities  at  least,  to  be  directly 
interested  in  the  retailing  of  medicines.  The  education  of 
pharmacists  in  the  V.  S.  has  greatly  advanced  of  late  years. 
Many  of  them  are  now  graduates  of  colleges  of  pharmacy 
(the  most  important  of  which  are  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia), wherein  excellent  scientific  and  practical  training 
is  obtained.  There  is  also  a  well-organized  national  phar- 
maceutical association.  To  limit  the  danger  connected  with 
the  unskilful  dispensing  of  drugs,  a  law  has  recently  (1S71) 
been  put  in  force  in  New  York  and  other  States,  requiring 
all  apothecaries  to  pass  a  rigid  examination. 

Apothe'osis  [from  the  Gr.  an-o,  *' away,"  and  0eo?,  a 
"  god  ;"  the  idea  being  to  take  one  away  from  among  mor- 
tals, and  to  place  him  among  the  gods],  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing deification,  or  the  ])racticc  of  raising  a  human  being  to 
a  place  among  the  gods.  This  practice  was  common  among 
the  ancient  (ireeks,  who  deified  and  worshipped  heroes  and 
benefactors  after  their  death.  Among  the  Romans,  Romu- 
lus was  the  first  who  received  such  an  honor,  and  Julius 
C^sar  appears  to  have  been  the  second.  Alexander  the 
Great  sent  to  all  the  states  of  Greece  an  order  that  they 
must  recognize  his  divinity,  and  received  from  Sparta  this 
laconic  answer:  *'  Since  Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let 
him  be  (or  become)  a  god!"  Several  Roman  emperors 
apotheosized  themselves  and  their  favorites. 

Appalach'ee  Ba»  a  large  open  bay  near  the  north- 
ern part  of  Florida,  is  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
is  about  hO  miles  S.  of  Tallahassee.  It  extends  inland 
about  50  miles. 

Appalach'ee  In'dians,  a  once  powerful  tribe  of  VTcst 
Florida.  They  were  conquered  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Spanish  missionaries,  but  the  oppression  and 
cruelties  of  the  colonial  authorities,  together  with  the  de- 
structive invasions  of  English  colonists  and  Indians  from 
Carolina,  greatly  diminished  their  numbers.  Soon  after 
1700  a  part  removed  to  what  is  now  Alabama,  and  the  tribe 
soon  ceased  to  exist. 

Appala'chian  Monn'tains,  a  general  term  for  the 
numerous  ranges  of  mountains  traversing  the  eastern  part 
of  the  U.  S.,  mostly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
main  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  mountain- 
system  is  about  1.300  miles  long,  extending,  under  various 
names,  from  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  to  Maine, 
and  occupying,  with  the  valleys  which  it  forms,  a  space 
nearly  100  miles  wide.  The  portion  of  this  chain  in  New 
Hampshire  is  called  the  White  Mountains,  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  which,  named  Mount  Washington,  rises  62SS  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  New  York  the  system  takes 
the  name  of  the  Adirondaes,  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and 
the  Highlands.  In  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  States 
they  are  called  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the  name  of 
Blue  Ridge  is  applied  to  the  range  in  Virginia  which  is 
nearest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  ranges  are  remark- 
able for  the  uniformity  of  their  outline,  and  for  the  parallel- 
ism of  their  ridges  and  long  narrow  intervening  valleys  of 
limestone  formation.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Great  Valley 
of  Virginia,  which  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  extends  across  the  whole  State.  The  ridges  are 
remarkable  for  their  near  approach  to  a  rectilinear  direc- 
tion, and  the  comparative  uniformity  of  their  height.  The 
highest  summit  of  the  system  is  the  Black  Dome,  or  Mitch- 
ell's High  Peak,  in  N.  €.,  which  rises  to  6707  feet. 

The  geological  formations  of  this  chain  include  all  those 
from  the  metamorphic  rocks  to  the  coal-measures,  including 
the  latter,  and  the  /trata  belong  entirely  to  the  oldest  or 
paheozoic  division  of  the  fossilifcrous  rocks.  The  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  these,  measured  in  Pennsylvania  as  they 
appear  in  succession  at  the  surface,  is  about  seven  miles. 
They  may  be  classed  under  the  three  great  divisions  of 
sedimentary  rocks — namely,  sandstones,  slates,  and  lime- 
stones, between  which  areinterstratified  beds  of  coal  and 
iron  ore.  Geologists  affirm  that  the  origin  of  the  Appala- 
chians is  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Andes  and  the  Alps, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  high  summits  or  slopes 
of  the  latter  are  found  strata  of  a  formation  more  recent 
than  the  carboniferous  age.  Their  original  height  has  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  long-continued  degrading  agency 
of  rain,  frost,  etc.     The  strata  of  this  system  are  remark- 


able for  thrir  plications  and  complexity  of  flexure,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  some  parts  of  the  strata  are  nearly  ver- 
tical, '*  The  coal-measures  of  Pennsylvania,"  says  Dana, 
"  which  were  originally  spread  out  in  horizontal  beds  of 
great  extent,  are  now  tilted  at  various  angles  or  rise  into 
folds,  and  the  strata  are  broken  and  faulted  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  folds  vary  from  a  few  rods  to  one  hundred  or 
more  miles  in  breadth,  and  are  in  many  successions  over 
the  region,  wave  succeeding  wave,"  .  ,  .  "The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important  facts  established  with  re- 
gard to  the  Appalachian  flexures  :  1.  They  occupy  the  whole 
Ajtpaf<nhi(ni  and  eastern  liorder-re>jioU8  of  the  continent, 
n^'arly  or  quite  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  2.  They  are  |)arallcl 
with  the  general  course  of  the  mountains,  and  nearly  so 
with  the  Atlantic  coast.  3.  They  are  most  crowded  and 
most  abrupt  over  the  part  of  the  regions  which  is  towards 
the  ocean — that  is,  the  S.  E.  side.  4.  The  steepest  slope 
of  a  fold  is  that  which  faces  the  N.  W."  '*  A  uniform  series 
of  S.  E.  dips  over  such  a  region  is  evidence  that  the  strata 
correspond  to  a  number  of  decapitated  folds."  {Mannal 
of  Geufof/^.)  Among  the  mineral  resources  of  this  chain 
are  coal,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  and  lead. 
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Ap'palachico'la^  a  river,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Chattahoochee  and  Flint,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Georgia. 
It  flows  southward  through  Florida,  and  after  a  course  of 
100  miles  enters  Appalachicola  Bay,  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     It  is  navigable  lor  steamboats. 

Appalachicola,  a  port  of  entry,  the  capital  of  Frank- 
lin CO..  Fla.,  is  on  the  river  of  its  own  name  at  its  entrance 
into  St.  George's  vSound.  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  85 
miles  S.  W.  of  Tallahassee.  Large  quantities  of  cotton 
were  once  shipped  here.  At  present  there  is  a  trade  in 
timber  and  fish.     Pop.  1129. 

Ap'panoose,  a  county  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Missouri. 
Area.  4112  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chariton 
River,  which  affords  water-power,  and  also  drained  by  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Chariton.  The  surface  is  undulating; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  This  county  contains  beds  of  coal,  which 
is  extensively  rained.  Grain,  dairy  products,  cattle,  wool, 
and  tobacco  are  largely  produced.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
S.  W,  branch  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  nnd 
Burlington  and  South-western  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Centreville. 
Pop.  16.450. 

Appanoose,  a  post-twp.  of  Hancock  co..  111.    P.  1018. 

Appara'tUS  [from  the  Lat.  ap'pnro,  apparn'tum,  to 
''prepare,"  to  "arrange"],  a  term  which  in  modern  lan- 
guage is  applied  to  a  complete  set  of  instruments  or  uten- 
sils ibr  performing  a  scientific  experiment  or  operation:  the 
implements  or  machinery  used  in  the  operations  of  practical 
chemistry,  or  in  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy. 

Appa'rent  [Lat.  appa'rens,  the  present  part,  from  op~ 
pti'rto,  to  "  appear"],  that  which  appears  to  the  eye  in  dis- 
tinction from  true  or  real.  This  term  is  used  in  astrono- 
my to  express  several  important  distinctions,  as  "apparent 
time,"  which  is  indicated  bj-  the  sun,  and  difi'ers  from  true 
time.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the 
dimension  of  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the 
ends  of  its  diameter  to  the  spectator's  eye.  The  apparent 
diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  an  optical  illusion 
caused  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  real  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  is  contrary  to  its  apparent  motion.  An 
heir-apparent  to  a  throne  is  a  person  whose  title  is  better 
than  any  other  except  the  actual  occupant  of  the  throne, 
and  whose  succession  does  not  depend  on  any  contingency 
if  he  survive  the  reigning  monarch. 

Appari"tion  [hni.  aptpari" do  ;  for  etymology  see  pre- 
ceding article],  literally,  an  **  appearance  "  or  "  appearing," 
in  common  language  signifies  a  spectre,  a  ghost,  a  visible 
spirit.  In  astronomy  it  means  the  first  appearance  of  a 
heavenly  body  after  it  has  been  eclipsed  or  obscured.  Slars 
which  appear  to  revolve  around  the  Pole,  and  which  never 
set  below  the  horizon,  are  said  to  be  within  the  circle  of 
perpetual  apparition,  which  circle  grows  larger  and  larger 
in  proportion  as  the  spectator  approaches  the  Pole. 

Appar'itor  [from  appa'no,  to  "  appear "],  a  general 
name  among  the  ancient  Romans  for  the  officers  or  public 
servants  who  attended  the  magistrates  and  judges,  includ- 
ing heralds,  lictors,  scribes,  etc.  In  England  it  is  applied 
to  the  beadle  of  a  university,  who  carries  the  mace,  and  to 
a  messenger  of  a  spiritual  court,  who  serves  its  process. 

Appeal'  [from  the  Lat.  appello,  to  "  call "],  in  law.  is 
an  accusation  of  a  private  citizen  against  another  of  some 
heinous  crime,  demanding  punishment  for  the  peculiar  in- 
iurv  suffered,  rather  than  for  the  offence  against  the  public. 
This  proceeding  has  been  entirely  abolished  in  England, 
and  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  The  word  alsn  means 
the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  review  and  re-trial  of  the 
case.  It  differs  from  a  icn't  of  error  and  a  certiorari,  in- 
asmuch as  they  merely  bring  up  for  review  the  questions 
of  law  involved  in  the  proceedings  in  the  lower  court, 
while  by  an  appeal  the  questions  both  of  law  and  faet  may 
be  re-examined.  In  a  popular  sense,  the  word  signifies 
the  removal  of  a  cause,  or  of  a  proceeding  in  a  cause,  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  for  the  purposes  of  review, 
by  whatever  means  effected.  Codes  of  procedure  in  a 
number  of  States  abolish  writs  of  error  in  civil  cases,  and 
establish  a  review  by  appeal  in  all  actions,  whether  of  a 
common-law  or  equity  nature.  The  word  "  appeal "  is  used 
in  parliamentary  law  to  indicate  the  mode  of  questioning 
the  decision  ol'  the  presiding  officer  as  to  a  parliamentary 
rule. 

Appear'ance  [from  the  Lat.  appareo,  to  "bo  seen"], 
in  law,  the  act  by  which  a  party  to  an  action  brings  him- 
self, or  is  brought,  into  court,  usually  ajiplicd  to  the  de- 
fendant. Appearance  is  either  voluntary  or  compulsory. 
It  is  said  to  be  voluntary  when  no  process  has  been  served. 
It  is  also  special  or  general.  It  is  said  to  be  special  when 
made  for  special  purposes,  not  exteuding  to  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  litigation.  It  is  general  when  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional. A  notice  of  appearance  will  suffice,  or  the  per- 
fftrmancc  of  some  act  from  which  an  appearance  can  be 
inferred,  such  as  serving  a  pleading.  In  civil  cases  it  may 
be  made  by  an  attorney  as  well  as  by  a  party.  In  crimi- 
nal cases  personal  appearance  of  the  accused  is  frequently 
requisite,  particularly  in  cases  of  felony. 

Appen'daere  [Lat.  rtp;?en'(/i>.  from  ad,  "  to,"  andpen'- 
d<>,  to  "weigh"  or  *' hang  "],  in  botany,  is  applied  to  all 
parts  which  are  regularly  arranged  around  any  other  part. 
Thus,  leaves  are  appendages  of  the  axis ;  so  are  all  the 
Jlowers.  theoretically.  The  supernumerary  sepals  in  a 
strawberry  are  appendages  of  the  calyx,  and  so  on.  In 
zodlogy.  the  bones  of  vertebrate  animals  are  appendages  of 
the  vertebra; ;  the  limbs  of  articulates  are  appendages  of 
the  segments. 

Ap'penzell,  a  canton  in  the  X.  part  of  Switzerland,  is 
bounded  on  every  side  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall.  In  con- 
sequence of  religious  differences  it  was  divided  in  l')97 
into  two  half  cantons — Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes  (Catholic) 
and  Appenzell  Outer  Rhodes  ( Protestant).  Inner  Rhodes  has 
an  area  of  62  square  miles,  and  had  in  1H70  a  population  of 
11,909.  Outer  Rhodes  has  an  area  of  100  square  miles;  pop. 
in  1870,  48,726.  It  consists  completely  of  a  wild  mountain 
country,  intersected  by  narrow  valleys.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  embroideries,  linen,  and  calico.  In  1864  the  ex- 
penses of  Inner  Rhodes  amounted  to  176,026  francs,  and 
of  Outer  Rhodes  to  20;i,7;^6  francs.  Appenzell  contributes 
4060  men  to  the  federal  army.  Capital  of  Inner  Rhodes, 
Appenzell.  and  of  Outer  Rhodes,  Trogen.  The  canton  was 
formerly  subject  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  gained  its  inde- 
pendence early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  joined  the  con- 
federation in  1513.  (Sec  Zellweger,  '•  Geschichte  des  ap- 
penzellcr  Volkes,"  4  vols.,  1830.) 

Appert  (Benjamin  Nicolas  Marih),  a  French  philan- 
thropist, born  in  Paris  Sept.  10,  1797.  He  founded  schools 
fir  the  mutual  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
prisons  and  their  inmates.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  '*  Treatise  on  the  Education  of  Prisoners  "  (1822). 

Ap'pian  [Gr. 'ATTTnai'd?;  Lat. -4;j7)m'H)f-f],  an  historian, 
born  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  flourished  about  120-160 
A.  D.  He  removed  to  Rome  in  early  life,  distinguished 
himself  as  an  advocate,  and  obtained  the  important  office 
of  procurator.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  valuable  work  on 
*'  Roman  History"  ('Pw/iai«T  'l<nopia)  in  twenty-four  books, 
of  which  eleven  are  extant.  His  style  is  commended  as 
clear  and  agreeable,  but  some  critics  estimate  him  as  a  mere 
compiler.  (See  1>ominicus,  "  Programma  de  Indole  Ap- 
piani,"  1844.) 

Appia'ni  (Anouea).  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born 
at  IJosizio  May  23,  1754,  imitated  the  style  of  Correggio. 
He  is  thought  to  have  excelled  all  the  artists  of  his  time  in 
fresco-paintiug.  About  1805  he  was  appointed  court-painter 
to  Niipolcon,  whose  portrait  he  painted.  His  principal 
merits  are  grnce,  purity  of  design,  and  brilliancy  and  har- 
mony of  color.  Among  his  masterpieces  are  the  frescoes 
on  tile  ceiling  of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan,  and  those  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Vergine,  in  the  same  city.  Died 
Nov.  8,  1817.  (See  G.  Lonchi,  ''  Elogio  Storico  di  A.  Ap- 
piani,"  1826.) 

Ap'pinn  Way  [Lat.  Vi'n  Ap'pia],  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ancient  Roman  roads,  was  cnnstrncted  by  Appius 
Claudius  Ciecus  about  313  B.  C.  It  extended  originally 
frnm  Rome  to  Capua.  125  miles,  but  was  eventually  contin- 
ued to  Brundisium,  It  was  built  in  a  very  expensive  man- 
ner, and  was  paved  with  large  polygonal  blocks  of  the 


hardest  stone,  accurately  fitted  to  each  other,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear like  a  solid  mass.  The  substructure  was  solidified  by 
cement.  The  road  has  been  partly  restored  by  excavation, 
and  is  found  to  be  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation. 

Applause  [from  the  Lat.  applau'do,  applau'anm,  to 
"strike  upon,"  to  "clap"],  a  shout  of  approbation;  an 
approving  acclamation;  a  public  expression  of  approba- 
tion and  praise  by  striking  upon  the  floor  or  the  clajiping 
of  hands.  This  custom  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Roman  comedians  usually  ter- 
minated their  performances  with  a  request  that  the  audi- 
ence would  applaud,  rw^c/c  cf/>/a«r/f7e  .'  Three  species  of 
applause  were  used  by  the  Romans — namely  liomhim,  a 
confused  hum,  like  the  buzzing  of  bees,  produced  by  the 
mouth  or  the  hands;  and  Imbrices  and  Tvsia\  which  were 
sounds  made  by  striking  vessels  jdaeed  in  the  theatre  for 
this  purpose.  The  last  was  like  the  sudden  crash  produced 
by  the  fall  and  fracture  of  a  set  of  china-ware. 

In  modern  times,  French  politicians  and  dramatists 
often  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  hired  applauders, 
called  claqueurs,  who  cry  liia,  fti'«.' (*' twice,"  "again."  "en- 
core"), or  Bicii,  tree  hien  !  The  audiences  of  Englisli  ac- 
tors signify  their  approbation  by  the  cry  of  Enrorr !  but  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  applause  is  expressed  liy 
cries  of  Hear!  hear! 

Ap'ple  {Py'rus  ma'lua),  a  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Rosacea',  which  is  native  or  naturalized  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  cultivated  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  called  \t  pfnuunt.  The  fruit  called 
apple  in  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  probably 
dilibront  from  the  fruit  now  known  by  that  name.  The 
wild  crab-apple  of  the  Old  AVorld  is  the  jiarent  of  almost 
all  the  varieties  of  apple  which  arc  cultivated,  and  which 
have  been  'much  improved  by  cultivation.  The  ajqile  is 
considered  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  temperate  cliniatcs, 
and  is  more  extensively  cultivated  than  any  other.  The 
fruit  in  botanical  language  is  a  pome;  the  leaves  are  ovate, 
acute,  serrate,  or  ereuate ;  the  blossoms  arc  beautiful  and 
fragrant.  The  tree,  which  is  hardy  and  slow  in  growth, 
will  live  probably  two  hundred  years  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  number  of  varieties  of  cultivated  ajiplcs 
is  over  200,  and  is  continually  increasing.  This  fruit  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  with  respect  to  the  season  in 
which  it  matures:  namely,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
apples,  the  former  of  which,  in  the  Middle  States  of  the 
Union,  begin  to  ripen  about  June. 

Among  the  best  varieties  of  winter  apples  are  the  Bald- 
win, Spitzenberg,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Belltlower, 
Swaar,  Northern  Spy,  Rambo,  Roman  Stem,  Peck's  Picas- 
ant,  Ro.xbury  Russet,  Wine  Apple  or  Winesap,  Ashmore, 
Belmont,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch.  Large  quantities  of 
ajtples  arc  exported  from  the  Northern  U.  S.  to  Great 
Britain.  The  finest  quality  of  this  fruit  is  produced  in 
New  York  and  other  States  in  the  same  latitude.  Among 
the  products  obtained  from  the  apple  is  a  beverage  called 
cider,  and  a  chemical  substance  called  Malic  Acid  (which 
sec).  The  wood,  which  is  hard,  durable,  and  fine-grained, 
is  used  to  make  weaver's  shuttles,  shoe-lasts,  cog-wheels,  etc. 

The  Siberian  crab  {Pyrva  baccala  or  Pifi-vn  pnnn'/t.liu), 
a  native  of  Siberia,  is  cultivated  in  Europe  ami  the  U.  S. 
for  preserves.  The  Pi/rtta  coronaria  (or  American  crab)  is 
a  small  tree  which  grows  wild  in  the  U.  S.,  and  bears  a 
sour  and  harsh-tasted  fruit  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  is  used  for  preserves.  An  important  distinction 
among  apples  is  expressed  by  the  terms  natural  fruit  and 
grafted  fruit.  The  former,  which  is  raised  from  the  seed, 
is  mostly  very  inferior  in  quality.     (See  Pomology.) 

Apple  Blight,  a  disease  of  apple  trees,  caused  by  a 
species  of  aphis  (the  Aphia  lanifjcra).  This  little  insect 
penetrates  the  chinks  in  the  bark,  extracting  the  sap, 
causing  diseased  excrescences,  and  ultimately  the  death  of 
the  tree. 

Apple  Creek,  a  township  of  Capo  Girardeau  co.,  Mo. 
Po]..  2626. 

Apple  Creek,  a  post-village  of  East  Union  township, 
Wayne  eo.,  0.,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Wooster.  and  on  the  Cleve- 
land Mount  Vernon  and  Delaware  R.  R.     Pop.  300. 

Ap'plegrove*  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
137'.). 

Apple  Oil  (artificial),  a  solution  of  valerianate  of  amyl 
in  six  parts  of  alcohol. 

Apple  River,  a  post-township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  HI. 
Pop.  11  OS. 

Ap'plcs  of  Sod'om,  a  fruit  mentioned  by  Josephus 
and  other  iuu-ient  writers  as  growing  near  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  fair  in  appearance,  but  when  grasped  in  the  hand 
collapsed  into  dust  aud  ashes.  Some  modern  writers  have 
supposed  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  Sola'num  Mcfon»jcua 
(nightshade),  but  Robinson  identifies  it  with  tbo  AbvIc- 
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pias  gigante'a,  the  fruit  of  which  looks  like  an  orange,  but 
disappoints  those  who  touch  it  by  its  nauseousness  in  an 
immature  state,  and  its  emptiness  when  full^'  ripe. 

Ap'pleton,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co..  Me.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  agricultural  tools,  and 
lime.     Pop.  1485. 

Appleton,  a  citv,  capital  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.,  on 
the  Lower  Fox  River.  30  miles  S.  of  Green  Bay.  Its  rail- 
road facilities  include  the  Chicago  and  North-western, 
the  Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  and  Northern,  the  Milwaukee 
and  Northern,  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  R.  Rs.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  is  the  route  of  the 
(Jreen  Bay  and  Mississippi  Improvement  Company.  The 
manufactures  include  woollens,  iron,  machinery,  farming- 
tools,  flour,  beer,  hubs  and  spokes,  barrels,  baskets,  pulp 
for  paper,  etc.  The  river  has  here  a  constant  fall  of  forty- 
nine  feet,  furnishing  inexhaustible  water-power.  There 
are  one  daily  and  three  weekly  papers,  two  national  banks, 
and  nine  churches.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Appleton  Col- 
legiate Institute  and  of  Lawrence  University.  Pop.  451S. 
iSTONE  k  Filler,  Eds.  "Daily  Times." 

Appleton  (Jesse),  D.D.,  an  American  theologian,  was 
born  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  17,  1772,  and  settled 
over  the  Congregational  church  in  Hampton.  N.  H.,  in 
Feb.,  1797.  In  ISll.'J  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
candidates  for  the  chair  of  theology  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. In  1S07  he  was  chosen  president  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  died  Nov.  12.  iSiy.  A  man  of  rare  abilities  and 
high  classical  culture,  he  was  distinguished  also  for  saint- 
liness  of  character,  and  singular  dignity  and  grace  of  man- 
ners. His  works,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  with  a  memoir  pre- 
fixed, were  published  by  his  son-in-law,  Prof.  Alpheus  S. 
Packard,  in  1837. 

Appleton  (John).  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  was  born  in  1804, 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1822,  became  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Maine  in  18o2,  and  chief-justice  in 
1862.     Ho  published  two  volumes  of  *'  Reports  "  (1841). 

Appleton  (Jonx).  born  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Feb.  1 1,  1815. 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834.  became  a  lawyer  and 
prominent  Democratic  editor  in  Portland,  Me.,  wliere  be 
settled  in  1837,  became  chief  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  treasury 
department  in  1845,  and  afterwards  held  a  similar  position 
in  the  state  department ;  was  charge  d'affaires  to  Bolivia 
(1848-9),  member  of  Congress  (1850-59),  secretary  of  lega- 
tion in  London  (1855-50),  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia  (1S60- 
61).    Died  Aug.  22,  1864. 

Appleton  (Nathan),  LL.D..  a  merchant,  born  at  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Oct.  6,  1779.  became  a  partner  of  his 
brother  Samuel  in  Boston.  Ho  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Lowell.  He  was  cbosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1831, 
and  again  in  1842.     Died  July  14,  1801. 

Appleton  (Samuel),  an  eminent  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  New  Ips- 
wich, N.  H..  June  22,  1766.  He  removed  to  Boston  about 
1794,  and  amassed  a  fortune  by  trade  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.  Ho  gave  $25,000  annually  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  made  a  donation  of  $10,000  to  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  died  July  12, 1853,  without  issue,  and  left  $200,000 
to  be  applied  to  "  scientific,  literary,  religious,  and  charita- 
ble purposes." 

Appleton  (William),  bom  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Nov. 
16,  1786,  became  a  successful  merchant  of  Boston,  to  which 
be  removed  in  1807.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1851- 
55,  1861-62),  and  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolence. 
He  gave  $30,000  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Died  Feb.  15,  1862. 

Appleton  City,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.,  on 
the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  59  miles  S.  W.  by  S. 
of  Sedalia. 

Ap'pling,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Georgia.  Area, 
1060  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  by 
the  Altamaha  River,  and  drained  by  Little  Satilla  River. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  is  sandy.  Corn,  rice,  mo- 
lasses, and  honey  are  among  the  chief  products.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  R.  R.  Capital, 
Holme?ville. "  Pop.  5086. 

Appling^9  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Columbia  co., 
Ga..  27  miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

Appo^£:iatura,    ip-pod-ji-too'ri,    literally,   a  "sup- 
port," an  Italian  musical  term,  indicates  a  form  of  embel- 
lishment by  insertion  of  notes  of  passage  in  a  melody.    The  ' 
notes  are  printed  in  a  smaller  character  than  the  leading 
notes  of  the  melody. 

Appointment  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  and 
punctHm,  Xhc  "puint"],  in  law,  a  disposition  of  property 
made  by  one  authorized  by  a  power  contained  in  a  deed. 
will,  or  other  instrument  to  direct  its  use;  an  iustrument 
executed  pursuant  to  a  power  of  ap2>ointment  directing  the 


disposition  of  property  agreeably  to  such  power.  (See 
Pow^Eits.)  The  word  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  designa- 
tion by  lawful  authority  of  some  person  to  hold  an  office 
or  to  perform  a  public  duty.  Under  the  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion the  President  has  the  power  to  nominate,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ''appoint,"  persons  to  hold 
certain  specified  offices. 

Ap'pold  (J.  George),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  mechanician, 
born  in  1800.  was  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated  centrifugal 
pump,  of  machinery  for  paying  out  marine  telegraph  caVdes, 
and  of  n  process  for  dressing  furs,  which  last  gave  him  the 
control  of  that  business.  His  house  was  a  museum  of  won- 
derful mechanical  devices,  which  opened  and  closed  doors, 
shutters,  and  gates,  and  performed  many  other  surprising 
acts,  by  automatic  macliincry.     Died  Aug.  31,  1865. 

Appold  Centrifugal  Pump.     See  Pump. 

Appomat'toXy  a  river  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  rises  iii  Ap- 
pomattox county.  Hows  in  a  general  easterly  direction,  and 
enters  the  James  River  at  City  Point.  Length,  estimated  at 
150  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Petersburg, 
20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Appomattox^  a  county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  260  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W. 
by  the  James  River  and  canal,  and  drained  by  the  Appo- 
mattox, which  rises  in  it.  The  surface  is  hilly  ;  the  soil 
mostly  productive.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  wool  are  its  chief 
products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  South  Side  R.  R.  Capi- 
tal, Appomattox  Court-house.  Near  this  place  General 
Lee  surrendered  his  army  to  General  Grant.  April  9,  1865, 
and  thus  terminated  the  civil  war.     Pop.  8950. 

Appomattox  Court-house,  a  post-village,  capital 
of  Aj>pun]attux  co..  Va..  was  the  scene  of  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  with  the  Confederate  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  to  Gen.  Grant,  April  9,  1865. 

Apponyi  (Georg),  Colxt,  born  in  1808,  became  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Hungary,  and  opposed 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  1848.  He  was  appointed 
in  1859  a  life-member  of  the  imperial  council  of  Vienna, 
As  royal  commissary  he  opened  the  Diet  at  Buda  in  18(11, 

Appoquin'imink,  a  hundred  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del. 
Pop.  4299. 

Appor'tionment  [from  the  Lat.  arf,  "to,"and  por- 
tion a  "share"],  in  law.  the  division  of  a  thing  into  parts; 
the  distribution  of  a  claim  or  charge  among  different  per- 
sons in  proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  subject-matter 
to  which  it  attaches.  The  leading  cases  concern — 1.  In- 
corjioreal  rights  in  land,  such  as  commons  and  rents;  2, 
Encumbrances  upon  land:  3,  Contracts.  1.  The  principal 
case  under  this  division  is  that  of  rents.  The  question  of 
apportionment  may  arise  as  to  the  rights  of, different  own- 
ers either  of  the  rent  or  of  the  land  to  which  the  burden 
of  the  payment  of  the  rent  attaches,  or  it  may  occur  in 
case  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  title  as  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  land  rented,  or  because  the  right  of  the  ten- 
ant to  hold  the  land  ceases  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  on 
account  of  the  expiration  of  the  landlord's  estate.  Thus,  a 
landlord,  after  a  lease  of  two  houses  by  one  contract  for  a 
specified  rent,  may  sell  one  of  them.  The  purchaser  would 
be  entitled  to  collect  a  proportionate  part  ol  the  rent.  So,  if 
the  lessee  should  assign  to  a  stranger  all  his  rights  in  one 
of  the  bouses,  the  latter  would  during  his  ownership  be  bound 
to  pay  .a  proportionate  part  of  the  rent.  In  case  the  title  to  a 
portion  of  the  premises  failed,  as  if  in  the  case  supposed  the 
landlord  did  not  own  one  of  the  houses  that  he  assumed  to 
lease,  and  the  tenant  was  accordingly  evicted,  he  would 
pay  a  proportional  part  of  the  rent  for  the  remaining 
house.  By  the  common  law  there  was  no  apportionment 
where  there  was  a  failure  as  to  time.  This  case  is  illus- 
trated by  a  lease  made  by  a  life  tenant  for  a  specified 
period — e.  g,  a  year.  Should  he  die  before  the  time  ex- 
pired, the  lease  would  of  course  instantly  terminate,  and 
the  tenant  would  pay  no  rent  for  the  time  intervening 
since  the  last  payment  of  rent  fell  due.  This  defect  in  the 
law  has  been  remedied  by  statute.  It  should  be  added  that 
there  is  by  common  law  no  apportionment  where  the  prop- 
erty leased  is  simply  diminished  in  value.  Should  a  house 
and  lot  be  hired  and  the  house  be  destroyed  by  fire,  no  de- 
duction can  be  claimed,  as  the  rent  is  deemed  to  be  paid 
for  the  land,  which  still  remains.  This  rule  may  be  ob- 
viated by  agreement  of  the  parties.  2.  Eucumbranves. — It 
is  a  t^eneral  rule  that  several  owners  of  land  must  bear  the 
burden  of  an  encumbrance  upon  it  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  interests.  Thus,  if  land  were  mortgaged,  and 
then  conveyed  to  A  for  life,  and.  subject  to  A's  estate,  to  B, 
the  respective  owners  should  share  between  themselves  the 
burden  of  payment:  while  the  mortgage  remained,  A 
should  pay  the  interest.  If  it  became  necessary  to  pay 
the  mortgage,  A  would  need  to  raise  a  sum  equivalent  to 
his  entire  duty  to  pay  the  interest  during  his  life.     His 
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probabilities  of  life  are  estimated  6y  well-known  tables 
indicating  longevity,  Fuch  as  the  Northampton,  Carlisle, 
and  others.  On  a  simihir  principle,  if  mortgaged  lands 
be  sold  in  parcels,, the  duty  to  pay  the  mortgage  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  owners  of  the  respective  parcels.  This 
is  clearly  the  rule  where  the  sales  are  contemporaneous  ; 
but  if  successive  in  point  of  time,  the  better  opinion  is 
that  there  is  no  apportionment,  but  that  the  lots  must  be 
taken  to  satisfy  the  mortgage  in  **  the  inverse  order  of 
alienation."  By  this  is  meant  that  the  lands  last  sold  by 
the  proprietor  must  be  first  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  pay- 
ing the  mortgage.  As  soon  as  enough  money  is  thus  real- 
ized the  remaining  lots  are  discharged.  3.  Contracts. — 
As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  apportionment  of  contracts. 
In  other  words,  a  party  to  a  contract  must  completely  ful- 
fil his  own  obligation  before  he  can  enforce  the  agreement 
against  the  other  party.  Thus,  if  a  servant  agreed  to  labor 
for  a  year  at  a  specified  salary,  and  should  work  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  time,  and  leave  without  cause,  he  could  collect 
no  portion  of  his  wages.  There  are  special  cases  where  a 
contract  is  apportioned.  One  is  where,  after  it  has  been 
partly  performed,  it  is  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  So 
also  in  a  contract  for  personal  service  there  is  an  implied 
understanding  that  the  contract  is  not  to  be  completely 
fulfilled  unless  life  should  continue.  Accordingly,  if  the 
servant  should  die  before  the  exjiiration  of  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  contract,  his  wages  would  he  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  actual  service.  Some  jurists  have 
objected  to  the  severity  of  the  general  rule,  and  would 
allow  an  apportionment,  even  where  a  contract  is  delib- 
erately broken  by  a  party,  corresponding  to  the  benefit 
received  by  the  other  party;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
courts  is,  and  the  better  ]>hilosojihy  would  seem  to  be,  to  ad- 
here to  the  rule  as  modified  by  the  special  cases  referred  to. 

T.  W.   DWIGIIT. 

Apportionment  Bill,  in  American  politics,  denotes  an 
act  of  Congress  which  determines  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers sent  by  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  also  the  num- 
ber that  each  State  shall  send,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  new  apportionment  is  made  after  cEich  decennial 
census.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  act  by  which  a 
State  legislature  distributes  among  the  counties  their  re- 
spective portions  of  representation.  A  populous  county 
often  forms  a  district  by  itself,  and  elects  several  members, 
while  another  district  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or 
three  small  counties.  Those  of  the  dominant  party  of  the 
State  sometimes  so  contrive  the  apportionment  that  they 
gain  an  advantage  in  the  election,  by  forming  districts  in 
each  of  which  a  county  that  gives  a  majority  against  them 
is  joined  to  a  county  that  gives  a  larger  majority  for  their 
side.     This  is  called  gerrymanderiiuj. 

Appraise'ment,  or  Apprize'ment  [from  the  Lat. 
appri'rif),  to  "  value."  to  ''set  a  price  upon"],  the  act  of 
estimating  the  value  of  property;  the  valuation  of  prop- 
erty made  V)y  an  authorized  person,  who  is  called  an  ap- 
praiser. The  mode  of  appointing  appraisers  varies  in  the 
different  States  of  the  Union.  The  law  of  the  U.  S.  requires 
that  there  shall  be  an  appraisement  of  the  inventoried  prop- 
erty of  decedents  and  insolvent  debtors,  of  property  appro- 
priated to  public  use,  and  of  real  estate  seized  upon  execu- 
tion. In  England,  appraisement,  as  a  legal  term,  signifies 
a  valuation  of  goods  taken  under  a  distress  for  rent  by  two 
appraisers,  who  are  sworn  by  the  sherifi'  or  constable.  The 
appraisers  of  England  must  bo  licensed  for  the  office. 

Appren'tice  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  apprehcndo,  to 
"comprehend,"  to  "learn"],  a  person,  ordinarily  a  minor, 
bound  in  due  form  of  law,  usually  by  indenture,  to  another 
for  a  certain  time  to  learu  some  art,  trade,  or  business.  In 
most  of  the  States  of  this  country  statutes  borrowed  from 
English  legislation  allow  minors,  with  their  own  consent, 
and  with  that  of  their  father,  mother,  or  guardian,  to  be 
bound  out  to  service — if  males,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one; 
if  females,  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  for  a  shorter  time. 
When  the  child  is  a  i)auper,  he  may  be  bound  without  his 
consent  by  public  officers  or  by  orphan  asylums,  houses  of 
refuge,  or  of  industry.  The  same  rule  is  followed  in  the 
case  of  children  charged  with  petty  crimes.  Apprentice- 
ship is  thus  to  some  extent  a  mode  of  ]«enal  discipline,  and 
is  reformatory  in  its  nature,  particularly  where  si>mo  cen- 
tral authority  oversees  from  time  to  time  the  conduct  both 
of  the  apprentice  and  the  master.  The  master  in  many  re- 
spects stands  in  the  relation  of  a  parent.  It  is  his  duty  to 
instruct  the  apprentice  in  the  art  which  ho  has  undertaken 
to  teach  him,  to  give  him  a  reasonable  support,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  him  in  case  of  siidincss.  The  apprentice,  on  his 
part,  is  bound  to  render  faithful  service  and  obedience  to 
his  master,  who  may  administer  for  misconduct  reasonable 
corporal  punishment.  This  relation  is  not  regulated  by 
the  ordinary  rules  governing  master  and  servant,  but  de- 
pends upon  special  grounds  of  public  policy.    It  may  usu- 


ally be  dissolved  by  magistrates  where  the  object  of  the 
apprenticeship  has  failed,  and  in  special  cases  the  appren- 
tice may  be  punished  by  them  for  wilful  neglect  to  perform 
his  duties.  The  contract  of  apprenticeship  is  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  is  not  assignable.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Approach'es,  a  military  term  which  denotes  the  entire 
system  ol'  works  employed  in  the  methodic  approruh  by 
siege  of  a  fortification.  The  works  consist  of  envetoi)ing 
trenches  called  parallel,  and  trenches  of  communication 
called  hnyaux  or  ziijzckjh  {terms  indicating  the  tortuous  or 
zifjzmj  form  given  them,  in  order  to  screen  from  the  fire  of 
the  place), ;>A(ce»o/ar»ix.  etc.  The  earth  removed  is  thrown 
upon  the  side  towards  the  besieged  jilace,  by  the  height  of 
which  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  itself  adequate  cover  is 
gained  for  the  passage  of  troojis,  and  even  of  artillery. 
Approaches  sometimes  acquire  great  development,  as  at  Se- 
bastopol,  where,  as  is  stated,  the  allies  dug  seventy  miles  of 
trenches.  Recent  changes  in  artillery  and  small-arms  have 
rendered  almost  obsolete  the  methodic  rules  for  the  location 
and  construction  of  approaches  laid  down  in  text-books  on 
sieges, 

Appropria'tion  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "for."  and  pro- 
priitH,  "  one's  own  "]  of  Payments,  in  law,  the  npjdication 
of  money  paid  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  to  one  uf  several 
debts.  The  general  rule  is  that  when  the  payment  is  vol- 
untary, and  not  under  process  of  law,  the  debtor  has  a  right 
to  direct  the  application  of  the  money,  if  he  does  not  ex- 
ercise this  right,  the  creditor  may  elect  to  which  debt  to 
apply  it;  and  in  ease  of  the  failure  of  both  parties  to  make 
such  election,  the  law  will  apply  the  money  in  accordance 
with  certain  rules,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  rights  of  the 
parties.  When  the  payment  is  not  voluntary,  but  is  made 
under  comj)ulsion,  the  rules  as  to  election  give  way.  and 
the  money  should  be  applied  ratably  to  all  the  claims. 
Where  a  debt  bears  interest,  that  is  extinguished  before 
application  to  the  principal. 

Approx'imate  [from  the  Lat.  od,  "to,"  and  proximo, 
proxiiHfiUHiiif  to  *'  approach,"  to  "  draw  near  "],  in  zoology, 
is  applied  to  that  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws 
where  one  is  placed  against  the  side  of  the  next,  and  there 
is  no  intervening  vacancy  or  diastema.  The  disposition  of 
the  teeth  in  the  human  species  and  in  the  Anophtherium 
forms  an  example. 

Appui,  S,p'pwe',  a  French  word  signifying  "support." 
In  military  language  the  phrase  point  d'nppui  is  ajiplied 
to  a  base  or  position  fitted  to  give  support  to  trooj)S  ;  a 
fixed  point  at  which  troops  form  and  on  which  operations 
rest.  Lakes,  marshes,  hills,  or  steep  declivities  sometimes 
servo  {la  pohifs  d'oppui. 

Appur'tenances  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  appn-ti'neo,  to 
"  bi'lung  to  "].  In  law,  this  word  signifies  something  be- 
longing or  appertaining  to  another  thing  as  principal,  as  a 
right  of  way  appurtenant  to  land.  In  a  conveyance  of  land 
with  the  "appurtenances,"  all  easements  and  privileges  in 
use  and  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate  granted 
win  be  included.  Land  itself  will  not  be  considered  as  ap- 
purtenant to  land.  It  is  often  a  difiicult  question  of  con- 
struction to  determine  whether  land  can  be  regarded  as 
apart  or  pared  of  the  thing  granted  ;  in  which  case  it  will 
pass,  while  it  would  not  be  embraced  in  the  word  "appur- 
tenances." Thus,  in  the  conveyance  of  a  "mill"  or  a 
"  mansion-house,"  land  which  in  the  narrow  acceptation 
of  the  terms  "  mill  "  or  "  mansion-house  "  would  not  be  in- 
cluded, might  be  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  since  there 
couhl  be  no  complete  enjoyment  of  the  mill  or  mansion- 
house  without  them. 

Aprax'in  (FEODon  MAXVEicviTcn),  a  Russian  admiral, 
called  the  creator  of  the  Russian  navy,  was  born  in  KJTL 
lie  was  one  of  the  principal  coadjutors  of  Peter  the  Oreat 
in  his  efforts  to  civilize  Russia,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence 
in  a  high  degree.  lie  built  several  ships-of-war,  beeamfe 
an  admiral  and  president  of  the  admiralty  in  1707.  and 
took  Viborg  from  the  Swedes  in  1710.  In  1713  he  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Finland,  and  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Sweilen.     Died  Nov.  10,  1728. 

Aprnxin  (Stkpax  FEononoviTrn),  a  Russian  general,  a 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1702.  He  served 
in  a  war  against  the  Turks,  rose  rapidly,  and  beciirao  a 
field-marshal.  Having  the  command  of  a  large  army  in 
the  Seven  Years'  war.  he  defeated  the  army  of  Frederick 
the  (ireat  at  Gross-Jagerndorf  in  Aug..  17^7.  He  ne- 
glected to  improve  the  victory  by  marching  to  lU>rlin.  and 
was  recalled  and  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  before  the 
trial  was  finished  ho  died,  Aug.  2G,  17r)S. 

Aprice'na*  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia, 
2.*^  miles  N.  of  Foggia.     Pop.  in  1S6I,  5272. 

Ap'ricot  [from  the  Lat.  a/)ri"V»«.  "  sunny  "1,  (Pri/rw/» 
Armcni'aca),  a  fruit  tree  of  the  natural  ord<'r  Hosa-eie.  is 
u  native   of   Armenia,  and   is   exteusively    cultivated   in 
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Europe  and  the  U.  S.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  plum. 
The  blossoms  appear  before  the  leaves,  which  arc  ovate, 
subcordate,  and  acuminate.  The  fruit,  a  velvety  drupe, 
ripens  earlier  than  the  peach,  which  it  resembles  in  some  re- 
spects. The  color  of  the  njn'icot  is  mostly  yellow,  with  a 
red-brown  or  ruddy  cheek  on  the  side  which  is  most  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  It  is  propagated  by  budding  on  ]ilum, 
peach,  or  wild-cherry  stocks.  Among  the  numerous  vari- 
eties of  the  apricot,  the  Jloorpark  is  by  many  persons  the 
most  esteemed.  A  variety  called  Breda  is  preferred  fur 
standards  in  some  places. 

A'pries  [Or.  *AjrpiV].  a  king  of  Egypt,  called  in  the 
Bible  PiiARAoii-HoPiiUA,  was  a  son  of  Psammuthis  (or 
Ps.ammis),  whom  he  succeeded  about  o9J  B.  C.  He  waged 
war  against  the  Greeks,  by  whom  he  was  defeated.  His 
subjects  revolted  and  killed  him  about  5CS  B.  C,  and  Ama- 
sis  then  obtained  the  tlirone. 

A'pril  [Lat.  Apri'lis],  the  name  of  the  fourth  month  of 
the  year,  was  derived  from  the  Romans,  but  in  the  early 
age  of  the  Roman  republic  it  was  the  second  month. 

April  Fool's  Day,  the  name  given  to  the  first  of 
April,  from  the  prevailing  custom  of  playing  tricks  upon 
people  or  sending  them  upon  bootless  errands  on  that  day. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  some  ancient 
pagan  custom,  such  as  the  Hull  festival  among  the  Hindoos, 
or  the  Roman  Feast  of  Fools.  In  France  the  person  trick- 
ed is  ciiUed  puinson  f/'^rri7  (**  April  fish"),  and  in  Scot- 
land he  is  called  a  gowk  (cuckoo). 

A  Priori.      See  A  Posteriori. 

A'pron,  a  term  applied  to  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  which 
covers  the  timchhole  of  a  cannon,  tied  by  two  pieces  of  rope. 
In  shipbuilding  the  apron  is  a  piece  of  curved  timber  fixed 
behintl  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  just  above  the  fore- 
most end  of  the  keel,  in  order  to  fortify  the  stem.  Apron 
is  also  a  platform  or  flooring  of  plank  at  the  entrance  of  a 
dock. 

Apse  [Lat.  np'ftia],  a  semicircular  recess  usually  formed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  Romanesque  or 
Anglo-Norman  church.  Such  structures  are  numerous  in 
England  and  in  Germany.     (See  Apsides.) 

Apsheron',  Apcheron,  or  Abcheron,  a  peninsula 
which  extends  into  the  Caspian  Sea  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Baghestan.  It  forms  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Cauca- 
sian chain  of  mountains.  It  is  famous  as  the  place  of  the 
sacred  flame  which  is  venerated  by  the  fire-worshippers 
(Ghebers),  and  is  produced  by  inflammable  gas  rising  from 
the  soil.     Large  quantities  of  naphtha  are  procured  here. 

Ap'sides  [from  the  Gr.  ii^iV,  a  "■*  circle  "or  "curvature"], 
sing.  Ap''sis,  the  two  points  in  the  orbit  of  a  primary 
planet  which  are  at  the  greatest  and  the  least  distance  from 
the  sun,  corresponding  to  the  aphelion  and  perihelion.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  extreme  points  in  the  orbit  of  a 
satellite,  which  in  the  case  of  our  moon  are  the  same  as  the 
apogee  and  perigee.  The  straight  line  connecting  them  is 
called  the  line  of  the  apsides. 

Ap'tera  [from  the  Gr.  o,  priv.,  and  Trrepov,  a  "wing"], 
in  the  Linna'an  system  an  order  of  insects  without  wings, 
called  apterouH  tnsectn.  This  word  is  not  recognized  as  the 
name  of  an  order  by  recent  entomologists,  the  wingless  in- 
sects being  assigned  to  various  orders. 

Ap'teral,  a  term  applied  to  those  temples  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  which  had  no  lateral  columns.  The 
Greek  temples  were  generally  peripteral — i.  e.  with  col- 
umns on  the  sides  and  ends. 

Ap'tcryx  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  jTTepvf,  a  *'  win: 
a  genus  of  birds,  natives 
of  New  Zealand,  allied  to 
the  ostrich  and  emeu.  It 
is  called  by  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  khci-kiici. 
It  has  scarcely  any  trace 
of  wings,  but  has  fine  plu- 
mage, and  a  long  bill,  on 
which  it  supports  itself 
when  it  rests.  It  feeds 
upon  insects  of  various 
kinds,  more  especially  on 
worms,  which  it  is  said  to 
attract  to  the  surface  by 
jumping  and  striking  on 
the  ground  with  its  pow-  Apteryx. 

erfu!  feet.  Its  skin  is  very  tough  but  flexible,  and  is  prized 
by  the  chiefs  for  the  manufacture  of  their  state  mantles. 
Three  species  have  been  found,  but  they  are  believed  to 
be  nearly  extinct. 

Ap'thorp  (East),  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
was  burn  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  173."1,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge I'niversity.    He  passed  many  years  in  England,  and 


obtained  a  benefice  at  Finsbury.  His  four  letters  to  Gib- 
bon in  defence  of  Christianity  (177S)  were  very  favorably 
received.     Died  April  17,  1S16. 

Apule'ius  (Ai  us  Lrms),  a  celebrated  Latin  Platonic 
philosopher  and  satirical  writer,  was  born  at  Wadaura.  in 
Africa.  He  lived  about  150  A.  I).,  travelled  extensively, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  eloquence. 
After  he  had  spent  his  fortune  in  travel,  he  married  a  rich 
widow,  and  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  her  relatives, 
who  accused  him  of  using  magical  arts  to  gain  her  aflection. 
He  defended  himself  with  success  by  an  "  Apology  "  which 
is  still  extant.  He  became  popular  as  an  orator  at  Carthage, 
the  senate  of  which  raised  statues  in  his  honor.  His  chief 
work  is  a  romance  entitled  the  "Mctamor])hoses,  ur  the 
Golden  Ass,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  intended  as  a  satire 
on  priests,  quacks,  magicians,  etc.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  T.  Taylor  (1822),  by  Sir  George  Head 
(ISJI),  and  by  several  others.  Some  of  his  works  are  lost. 
(See  F.  Hii.nEBRAXD,  "  Conimentarius  dc  Vita  et  Scriptis 
Apuleii,"  183o.) 

Apu'lia  [It.  La  Pnglia],  an  ancient  province  of  South- 
ern Italy,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  was  a  portion  of  Gra^cia  Magna.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  W.  by  Lucania  and  Samuium.  Among  the  chief 
towns  of  this  once  populous  and  famous  region  were  Canu- 
sium,  Arpi,  Luceria,  and  Ari)inum.  The  battle  of  Cannae, 
and  most  of  the  important  events  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
occurred  in  Apulia.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Normans 
about  1043  A.  D.  Apulia  is  included  in  the  modern  prov- 
inces of  Foggia,  Bari.  and  Lecce.  Area,  8541  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1871,  1,416,792. 

Apulia,  a  post-village  of  Fabius  township,  Onondaga 
CO..  N.  Y.,  on  the  Syracuse  Binghamton  and  New  Yurk 
R.  R.,  10  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Syracuse.     Pop.  181. 

Apu're,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  rises  in  the  Andes  near 
lat.  7*^  N.  and  Ion.  72°  W.  It  flows  eastward,  and  enters 
the  Orinoco  in  lat.  7°  .16'  43"  N.  and  Ion.  66°  45'  W. 
Length,  estimated  at  7o6  miles. 

Apure,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Merida.  Barinas,  and  Caracas,  on  the  E.  by  Guiana,  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Colombia.  Area,  about  22.250  square 
miles.  This  province  is  in  the  most  level  and  lowest  part 
of  A'enezuela,  and  is  almost  entirely  without  trees.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Chief  town,  San  Fernando  de  Apure.     Pop.  32,485. 

Apu'rimac',  a  river  of  South  America,  and  one  of  the 
head-streams  of  the  Amazon,  rises  in  the  Andes,  in  Peru, 
about  lat.  15°  ;'8'  S.,  and  about  75  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  flows  nearly  northward,  and  unites  with  the 
river  Urubamba  about  8°  3S'  S.  The  stream  thus  forniid  is 
called  the  Ucayale.  Its  length  from  its  source  to  the  Ucay- 
ale  is  estimated  at  600  miles. 

A'qua,  plu.  A'qusc,  the  Latin  name  for  water;  the 
pharmaco|Keial  name  for  rpring  water,  or  natural  water  in 
its  purest  attainable  state.  It  is  a  compoxmd  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  :  symbol  HsO.  or  Aq.  The  principal  varieties 
of  water  are  distilled  water  {(fqiia  deutiUata),  river  water 
{aqua  exjlumi'iie,  or  aqna  fhiriuli>i),  sea  water  i aqua  niariua)^ 
rain  water  (aqua  pliivialin),  and  spring  water  {aqua  fon- 
taua).  These  terms  are  used  in  pharmacy,  in  which  ^  ari- 
ous  watery  solutions  are  also  called  aqnir. 

A'€|ua  For'tis  (**.  e.  "strong  water"),  a  name  given 
to  nitric  acid  by  the  alchemists,  is  still  the  common  com- 
mercial name  of  that  compound.     (See  Nitric  Acid.) 

Aqua  3larine,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Beryl 
(which  see). 

A'qua  Re'ilia  (/.  e.  "royal  water"),  a  name  given  to 
a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  hydrochloric  (inuriatie)  acid. 
The  usual  proportion  is  one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the 
latter  acid.  This  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  dissolving 
gold,  regarded  as  the  king  of  metals.  The  product  is  auric 
terchloride.  AuCb.     (See  Gold,  by  Prof.  \V.  P.  Blake.) 

A'qua  Rc^i'na?  (?".  e.  "queen's  water")  is  a  mixture 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  or  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  nitre.     It  has  been  used  as  a  disinfectant. 

Aqua'rians  [from  the  Lat.  d'yuo.  "  water"],  a  name 
given  to  those  ascetic  persons  who  used  water  in  the  sacra- 
ment instead  of  wine,  because  they  had  scruples  against 
the  use  of  the  latter.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  origin- 
ated with  Tatian  in  the  second  century. 

Aqua'rium  (plu.  Aquaria),  or  Aquaviva'rium,  a 
Latin  term  commonly  ap]tlied  to  a  glass  tank  or  vessel  con- 
taining cither  salt  or  fresh  water,  in  which  living  aquatic 
animals  and  plants  are  kept  as  an  ornament  of  drawing- 
rooms,  an  aid  to  scientific  study,  and  a  source  of  rational 
amusement.  It  must  contain  both  animals  and  plants  in 
something  like  a  due  proportion,  as  the  animals  depend  for 
breath  on  the  oxygen  which  is  given  out  by  the  plants,  and 
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the  latter  are  nourished  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  the 
animals  exhale.  The  water  should  be  often  aerated  by  agi- 
tation, which  may  be  efft'cted  by  dipping  up  portions  of 
it  and  pouring  them  in  again  from  a  small  height.  Aquaria 
are  stocked  with  Mollusca,  Algte,  Conferva;,  Crustaeou, 
zoophytes,  gold-fish,  sticklebacks,  minnows,  and  other  fitiih, 
sea-anemones,  etc.  The  presence  of  molluscous  animals  is 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  vegetable  matter 
which  is  about  to  decay  and  the  numerous  spores  of  the 
Confervte,  unless  the  water  be  continually  renewed,  as  in 
the  "  fountain  aquarium."  No  dead  animal  or  decaying 
plant  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  aquarium,  the 
temperature  of  which  should  be  kept  between  60°  and  70°  F. 
(See  P.  H.  GossE,  **  Handbook  of  the  Marine  Aquarium," 
1855.) 

Aqua'rius  [from  the  Lat.  a'qua,  "  water"],  the  ''AVater- 
Bearer,"  is  the  eleventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  into  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  20th  of  January.  It  is  represented 
by  ■^.  Aquarius  is  also  the  name  of  a  constellation  which 
coinciiled  with  that  sign  at  the  time  when  the  signs  were 
named,  but  in  consequence  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes it  is  now  in  juxtaposition  with  the  sign  Pisces. 

Aqiias'co,  a  post-township  of  Prince  George's  co.,  Md. 
Pop.  I72;{. 

Aquat'ic  An'imals  are  those  which  live  constantly  in 
the  water,  as  fishes,  and  those  which  frequent  the  water  to 
swim  on  its  surface  or  dive  in  search  of  food,  as  ducks  and 
other  web-footed  birds,  otters  and  beavers  among  quadru- 
peds, etc.  Among  the  aquatic  animals  are  the  majority  of 
the  grand  division  of  Mollusca;  numerous  tribes  of  the  Ar- 
ticulata,  as  crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps ;  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Kadiata.  AVhales  and  dolphins  are  examples 
of  aquatic  animals  of  the  class  Mammalia.  The  total  num- 
ber of  aquatic  animals  is  greater  than  that  of  all  terrestrial 
animals  (exclusive  of  insects).  Those  which  live  partly  on 
land,  and  cannot  breathe  under  water,  are  called  amphib- 
ious. The  peculiarities  of  structure  by  which  they  arc 
fitted  for  swimming,  wading,  etc.  are  very  admirable. 
Some  water-fowls  have  long  legs  for  wading ;  others  have 
webbed  feet  which  enable  them  to  swim  with  ease,  and  have 
waterproof  plumage  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life.  In 
aquatic  animals  of  the  higher  vertebrate  classes  provision 
is  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  degree  of  animal 
heat  by  a  coat  of  blubber,  fur,  or  plumage,  as  in  the  case  of 
otters, ducks,  etc.  The  air-breathing  animals  that  inhabit 
salt  water  have  an  organic  structure  greatly  modified,  and 
their  extremities  resemble  the  purely  aquatic  type  more 
than  the  terrestrial. 

Aquatic  Plants,  or  Water  Plants,  a  term  applied 
to  various  vegetable  organisms  that  grow  either  partially 
or  entirely  immersed  in  water.  The  latter  mode  of  life  is 
mostly  confined  to  cryptogamous  plants.  Many  phceneroga- 
mous  plants  which  take  root  at  the  bottom  of  ])onds,  ditches, 
and  running  streams  are  called  aquatic,  although  the  flowers 
and  leaves  are  raised  above  the  water  or  float  upon  its  sur- 
face. A  primary  distinction  occurs  l)etween  the  plants  that 
grow  in  salt  water  and  those  which  grow  in  or  near  fresh 
water.  The  most  of  the  plants  which  live  in  the  sea  be- 
long to  the  division  Alg.e  (which  see).  Among  the  cryptog- 
amous plants  that  inhabit  fresh  water  are  the  Conferva;. 
Aquatic  plants  have  a  less  compact  structure  than  most 
other  plants,  and  arc  generally  deficient  in  rigidity  and 
firmness  of  stem.  Some  water-jdants  arc  furnished  with 
air-bladders,  which  enable  them  to  rise  to  the  surface  and 
float  upun  it.  Besides  those  which  grow  in  the  sea.  there 
are  plants  whose  habitat  is  the  sea-shore,  and  which  re- 
quire the  influence  of  salt  water.  These  are  sometimes 
called  saline  or  maritime  plants.  Among  the  aquatic  plants 
growing  in  fresh  water  are  the  species  of  the  orders  Alis- 
maccjp,  Naiadacese,  Ceratophyllaceje,  and  Nympha^acese. 

Aquatint.     See  E-\GRAViNG,byPREs.  M.B.  Andersox. 

A'qua  Tofa'na,  a  secret  poison,  the  invention  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  a  Sicilian  woman,  a  notorious  poisoner,  named 
Tufana.  She  lived  about  1(>50-1730.  It  is  said  that  there 
was,  about  IfiOO,  a  society  of  young  married  women  in 
Ritme  who  used  this  aqua  Tofanatn  poison  their  husbands. 
It  was  sold  in  vials  marked  **  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of 
Bari."  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  solution  of  arsenic. 
A'qua  Vi'tap  (('.  c.  "water  of  life"),  [Fr.  eau  de  twV],  a 
Liitin  term  applied  to  brandy,  and  sometimes  to  other  ar- 
dent sjiirits. 

Aquavi'va  (CLArnio).  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Atri.  born 
at  Naph's  in  \h\?>.  was  appointed  Feb.  19,  1581,  general  of 
the  Jesuits.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  Uatio  Studi- 
orum"  ("Method  of  Studies"),  1586.     Died  in  l(tl4. 

Aq'ueduct  [Lat.  nqnaduo'tus,  a  "channel  for  conduct- 
ing water  "].  The  name  is  applied  more  especially  to  arti- 
ficial constructions  for  bringing  water  from  a  distance  for 
the  supply  of  cities,  and  to  those  bridges  which  serve  to 


convey  the  water  of  canals  of  navigation  and  of  irrigation, 
and  of  mill-races,  at  an  elevation  across  deep  valleys  or 

streams. 

As  no  very  large  city  could  exist  without  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  we  may  assume  that  aqueducts  were  con- 
structed very  early  in  history.  The  Romans  built  many 
aqueducts,  not  only  for  Rome,  but  for  their  principal  cities 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  massive  and  jdetu- 
resque  ruins  of  the  great  bridges  of  these  aqueducts  are  at 
once  suggested  to  the  scholar  by  the  word  "  aqueduet." 

Rome,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  civilization,  was  boun- 
tifully supplied  with  water  by  many  aqueducts.  Twenty 
are  said  to  have  existed  in  its  period  of  greatest  prosperity, 
bringing  water  from  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Italy  from  dis- 
tances of  from  five  to  sixty  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the 
courses  of  all  these  aqueducts  were  subterraneous,  but  as 
the  Romans  were  not  as  skilful  in  the  working  of  metals 
as  the  moderns,  as  metal  pipes  were  with  them  much  more 
costly  than  masonry,  and  as  cast  iron  was  unknown,  they 
were  compelled  to  construct  hifty  bridges  of  stone  and  brick 
to  conduct  the  channels  of  water  at  a  regular  slope  or  de- 
scent from  the  elevated  ranges  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  Rome 
across  the  wide  and  gradually  descending  slopes  of  the 
Campagna  or  country  immediately  surrounding  the  city. 
These  bridges  were  generally  built  of  rude  masonry  of  brick 
or  of  rubble  stones.  The  mortar  was  good,  andthe  stone 
and  brick,  though  rough,  were  durable.  The  masses,  though 
not  generally  remarkable  for  their  height,  were  in  the  ag- 
gregate immense,  and  hence,  while  the  greater  part  of  tht  so 
constructions  have  perished,  very  considerable  remains  exist 
to  this  day. 

Rome  has  never  been  without  inhabitants,  and  Ibc  rulers 
of  the  city  have  from  time  to  time  repaired  andutilizcdthe 
diff"erent  conduits,  so  that  at  the  present  day  the  city  is 
amply  supplied  with  water,  the  greater  jiart  of  which  is 
brought  over  ancient  aqueducts  repaired  by  the  popes. 
The  Appian  aqueduct,  attributed  to  Appius  Claudius  Ciecus, 
is  said  to  have  been  completed  311  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  after  the  building  of  the  Appian  Way,  Its  length 
was  about  (i  miles,  and  it  brought,  liy  a  devious  course,  to 
Rome  the  waters  of  a  spring  whose  fountain-head  was  5 
miles  from  the  city,  near  Rustica  on  the  Via  Collatina. 
The  Aqua  Augusta  was  at  a  later  period  added  to  this 
aqueduct.  It  supplied  the  most  ancient  portiouof  the  town 
and  the  Transtiberine  city. 

The  Anio  Vetus  was  built  B.  C,  272  by  Manius  Curius 
Dentatus.  It  brought  its  supply  from  near  Augusta  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  4.'i  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  almost 
entirely  subterraneous,  and  the  only  fragment  now  visible 
lies  below  the  road  and  under  the  Aqua  Mareia,  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore, 

The  Aqua  Mareia  (B.  C.  145),  built  by  the  prsetor  Quin- 
tus  Martins  Rex,  was  37  miles  long,  of  which  6  miles  were 
on  arches  still  visible,  crossing  the  Campagna  by  the  Fras- 
cati  and  Albano  roads.  This  aqueduet  is  crossed  by  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  which  for  some  distance  runs  parallel 
to  it.  It  has  been  restored,  and  the  city  is  for  its  present 
population  amply  sujiplied  with  water. 

Aqua  Tepula  {B.  C.  120),  the  work  of  Cneius  Servilius 
Ca?pio  and  Cassias  Longinus,  is  10  miles  long.  Its  channel 
or  HpcruH  can  still  be  seen  at  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo  and 
Porta  Maggiore  in  connection  with  the  channels  of  the 
Aqua  Mareia  and  Aqua  Julia. 

Aqua  Julia  (B.  C.  34),  by  Augustus,  named  in  honor  of 
Julius  Cjpsar,  12  miles  long.  Its  water  was  brought  to  the 
city  in  a  epems  or  conduit  above  the  Tepula.  and.  like  that, 
upon  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Mareia.  which  thus  bmught 
the  waters  of  three  diff'erent  sources  separately  to  Rome. 
Its  channel  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  gate  of  San  Lorenzo 
and  at  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

Aqua  Virgo,  also  by  Augustus.  Its  source  is  said  to 
have  been  pointed  out  by  a  young  girl,  whence  its  name. 
Its  course  is  mostly  sul)terrnncous,  about  half  a  mile  only 
being  on  arches.  It  was  restored  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  as 
the  Aqua  Vergiue.  and  it  still  supplies  Rome  with  its  cool 
water.  The  fountains  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Piazza 
Navona,  and  the  magnificent  f<uintain  of  Trevi  arc  sup- 
plied by  this  aqueduct,  as  are  many  others.  On  the  foun- 
tain of  Trevi.  the  virgin  pointing  out  the  source  to  the  snl- 
diers  sent  by  Augustus  appears  among  many  other  marble 
reliefs  and  statues.  This  is  perhajis  the  finest  fountain  in 
the  world.  An  inscription,  still  legible,  in  a  cellar  of  No. 
12  A'ia  del  Nazareno,  near  the  Palazzo  del  Bufah>.  states 
that  it  was  repaired  A.  !►.  52  by  Claudius,  after  having 
been  disturbed  by  Caligula  in  the  construction  of  his  woi»dcn 
amphitheatre. 

Aqua  Alsictina,  30  miles  in  length,  liuilt  by  Augustus: 
restored  by  Trajan,  wlm  addeil  to  its  waters  those  of  sev- 
eral springs  along  the  hills  to  the  W.  of  Lago  Braceiano. 
Its  original  sources  were  around  the  smaller  lake  Alsietinus, 
now  the  Lago  de  Martignano.     It  was  restored  by  Paul  V., 
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and  now  supplies  the  fountains  of  the  great  Piazza  of  St. 
iMer'a  and  the  maKuili^""'*  fountain  Paolina.  and  turns 
the  wheels  of  manv  lloiir-milU  on  tlie  slopes  of  the  Janicu- 
lum.  It  is  known*  iudiffereutly  as  tho  Aqua  Alsietina  and 
the  Aiiua  INiolina. 

Atiuu  riaudia.  built  by  Caligula  and  Claudius  (A.  D,  36 
to  6U).  Its  sources  were  near  Agosla.  about  38  miles  from 
Rome.  Its  devioue  course  was  over  4tl  miles  in  length,  of 
whieh  30  were  below  tho  surface  and  lU  miles  were  on 
arches.  Six  miles  of  arebes  stretching  across  tho  Cam- 
i.agna  still  attest  the  ]iower  and  liberality  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Repaired  by  Septimus  Severus.  by  Caracalla,  and 
by  Pope  SixtUB  V.,  its  arches  now  bring  to  Rome  the  Aqua 
l-'eliee  from  the  springs  near  the  Ostcriadei  Pantani.on  the 
road  to  Palestrina.  they  supply  the  Fontanadei  Termini, 
near  the  railroad  depot  in  tho  Baths  of  Uiocictian,  the 
fountain  of  the  Triton,  that  of  Moute  Cavallo,  and  somo 
twcnty-fiiur  others  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Anio  Xovns,  also  by  Claudius,  from  the  forty-second  mile 
of  the  Via  Sublacencis.  This  was  the  longest  of  the  ancient 
aqueducts,  having  a  course  of  t>2  miles,  48  of  which  were 
uniler  ground.  Its  channel  or  fptrtig  is  stil!  visible  above 
the  Aqua  Claudia  on  the  arches  of  tho  Porta  Maggiore.  It 
is  also  visible  at  tho  Villa  Rnisehi,  near  Tivoli.  where  it  is 
nine  feet  high  by  four  feet  in  width,  but  is  choked  up  by  a 
calcareous  deposit,  which  encrusted,  and  finally,  unless  re- 
moved, obstructed  the  channels  of  many  of  these  ancient 
aqueducts,  especially  those  from  tho  valley  of  tho  Anio. 

It  is  estimated  that  Rome  received  daily  377,000,000 
gallons  of  water.  The  Aequo  Vergine.  Felice,  Marcia,  and 
Paolft,  having  their  sources  in  vnleaiiic  districts,  supply  a 
pure  and  delicious  water,  which  does  not  obstruct  its  chan- 
nels, and  ot  this  day  they  bring  into  Rome  160.000,000 
gallons  of  water  daily.  By  channels  of  masonry  the  water 
is  led  to  fountains  in  every  part  of  the  city,  aud  by  jiipes 
of  metal  an<l  of  burned  clay  it  is  distributed  to  most  of  the 
great  houses  or  palaces,  in  each  of  which  it  flows  constantly 
into  a  basin,  frequently  au  ancient  sarcophagus,  of  stone 
or  marble.  Tho  water  is  rarely  carried  by  pipes  to  the 
upjier  stories. 

Homo  being  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world  for  so 
long  a  time,  its  aqneduels  were  on  a  greater  scale  than  any 
others,  but  the  chief  cities  of  the  ancient  world  were  sup- 
plied with  water  by  aqueducts,  many  of  which  were  built 
during  the  Roman  domination. 

l)uring  the  Middle  Ages  also  aqueducts  were  constructed, 
and  the  pointed  arch  of  the  (Joths  is  seen  in  some  of  tho 
existing  remains.  Among  those  most  noted,  generally  lofty 
bridges  of  masonry  forming  part  of  the  channels  of  true 
aqueducts,  are  those  of  Lyons.  Nimcs.  Segovia,  Spoleto, 
Carthage.  Constantinople.  Lisbon,  Marly,  Cascrta,  Metz, 
Tarentum,  and  many  others. 

In  modern  times  many  aqueducts  have  been  const"ucted. 
The  New  River  of  Loudon  and  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq  of 
Paris  are  true  aqueducts.  The  new  aqueduct  of  the  \'anne 
is  one  of  the  supplies  of  Paris.  The  aqueduct  of  Roque- 
favour  carries  the  water  of  the  Durance  to  Marseilles  ;  that 
of  Loch  Katrine  supplies  Glasgow. 

Vienna  is  now  constructing  an  aqueduct  to  bring  the 
water  of  two  springs  a  distance  of  6'J  miles.  The  conduit 
is  of  masonry,  the  channel  itself  varying  in  size  from  live 
feet  eight  inches  by  six  feet  to  two  feet  nine  inches  by  four 
feet,  according  to  the  slope,  on  which  depends  the  velocity 
of  tho  current.  The  sources  are  at  a  height  of  about  1000 
feet,  and  the  principal  distributing  reservoir  is  277  feet 
above  tho  site  of  the  city.  The  supply  is  estimated  at 
24,000,(1(10  gallons  daily,  or  24  gallons  to'cach  of  1.000.000 
inhabitants.  Whenever  Vienna  attains  to  this  population 
it  will  Appear  that  the  supply  is  only  one-fourth  of  that 
which  modern  civilized  man  requires. 

In  the  I'.  S.  there  has  been  of  late  years  great  activity 
in  the  construction  of  aqueducts  for  its  rising  cities.  The 
city  of  New  York  has  the  Croton  aqueduct,  50  miles  in 
length.  Boston  has  tho  Coehituate :  Baltimore,  that  of 
Jones's  Falls;  and  Washington,  the  M'ashington  aqueduct. 

Fig.  I  is  a  view  of  High  Bridge  (so  called)  over  Harlem 
River,  N.  V.  The  Crotun  Aqueduct  passes  over  this  bridge 
in  three  pipes,  one  wrought  and  two  cast  iron.  The  wrought 
iron  is  seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  two  east 
iron  arc  each  three  feet.  The  bridge  is  1460  feet  in  length, 
having  eight  arches,  in  the  river,  of  SO  feet  span  and  100 
feet  high,  and  seven  others,  of  tifty  feet  span,  on  the  two 
banks.     The  bridge  is  116  feet  above  high-water  mark. 

The  Washington  aqueduct,  which  suj>plies  the  capital  of 
the  C  S.,  we  select  as  one  of  the  most  recent  and  important 
examples  of  modern  aqueduct  construction  for  fuller  illus- 
tration and  description. 

It  is  a  circular  conduit  of  brick  and  rubble  masonry  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement.  Brick  and  stone  were  used  indiffer- 
ently in  its  construction,  each  section  being  built  with  the 
material  which  would  be  most  easily  and  cheaply  obtained. 


Its  clear  internal  diameter  is  nine  feet.     Its  descent  or  in- 
clination is  nine  and  a  half  inches  to  the  mile.     The  length 
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High  Bridge,  Harlem  River. 

of  the  conduit  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
distributing  reservoir  is  11  miles  ;  from  the  latter  the  aque- 
duct is  continued  by  large  iron  pipes  to  the  capitol,  5  miles. 
Its  capacity  is  70,000,000  gallons  ]ier  day.  Its  construction 
is  shown  in  ordinary  ground  (side-hill)  by  Fig.  4. 

It  takes  its  water  at  the  Great  Falls  from  the  Potomao 
River  at  an  elevation  of  150  feet  above  tide-water  by  a  deep 
roek-cut  passing  under  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
(Fig.  o),  to  a  gate-house  (Fig.  5),  furnished  with  gates  and 
screens  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  and  to  exclude  inju- 
rious substances.  A  dam  raises  the  water  of  the  river  about 
six  feet  to  the  level  of  the  aqueduct.  150  feet  above  tide. 
The  aqueduct  follows  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  crossing 
the  drainage  of  its  left  bank  by  six  bridges  and  many  cul- 
verts. It  passes  through  several  tunnels.  A  waste-weir 
permits  any  excess  of  water  to  escape  before  it  can  do  in- 
jury to  the  conduit. 

Its  course  is  generally  subterranean ;  embankments  have 
been  avoided  wherever  possible,  as  more  liable  to  degrada- 
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Coehituate  Aqueduct. 


Croton  Aqueduct. 


tion  and  injury  than  a  masonry  conduit  deep  below  tho 
natural  surface.  There  are  four  bridges  under  the  conduit. 
Fig.  6  is  the  most  important  of  these,  the  Cabin  .John 
Bridge  or  L'nion  Arch,  a  granite  arch  of  220  feet  sj*an, 
the  ii'iif/fst  stone  arch  in  existence.  This  bridge  is  101 
feet  high  and  20  feet  wide.  The  water  is  delivered  into 
the  receiving  reservoir,  of  about  fifty-six  acres,  made  by 
damming  up  the  valley  of  Little  Falls  Branch.  (Fig.  7.) 
Two  miles  farther  on  tho  aqueduct  enters  the  distributing 
reservoir  of  forty  acres  by  a  gate-house.  A  branch  of  the 
conduit,  seven  feet  only  in  diameter.  leads  around  this 
reservoir  for  use  when  .the  reservoir  is  being  cleaned. 

In  Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  the  tower,  in  which  the  branch  ter- 
minates in  a  four-foot  iron  pipe,  with  regulating  sliding  iron 
Fig.  4. 


gate.  Fig.  9  is  a  profile  of  the  outlet  gate-house  and  screen- 
well,  and  of  the  subterranean  vault  in  which  are  the  stop- 
cocks and  connections  of  the  iron  mains  which  convey  the 
water  into  the  cities.  There  are  connections  for  four  pipes 
of  forty-eight  inches  diameter  in  this  vault.  There  are  now 
three  mains  laid,  the  original  two,  30  and  12-inch,  and  a 
36-inch  main  recently  added,  the  cities  having  already  out- 
grown the  smaller  ones  laid  fourteen  years  ago. 

At  College  Branch  two  30-inch  mains,  braced  as  in  Fig. 
10,  cross  a  small  inlet  and  valley  by  an  arch  of  120  feet 
span.  Rock  Creek  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  (Fig.  11) 
composed  of  two  cast-iron  pipes  of  f(mr  feet  diameter, 
which  serve  as  the  ribs  of  an  arch  of  200  feet  span  and 
20  feet  rise.     These  pipes  convey  the  water,  and  also  sup- 
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Eort  a  platform  bearing  a  road  and  railway  track.     This 
ridge,  tho  Cullego  Branch,  iind  tho  Cabin  John  bridge 
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arc  unique.  The  highest  portion  of  the  streets  of  Wash- 
inctou  is  forty-five  feet  below  the  leyel  of  the  reservoir; 
but  a  part  of  Georgetown  is  at  a  greater  height  than  any 
part  of  the  aqueduct.  To  supply  this  a  circular  reservoir 
covered  by  a  brick  dome  (Fig.  12)  has  been  constructed. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  water-pressure  engine  situ- 
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ated  in  the  vaults  of  the  west  abutment  of  the  Rock  Creek 
bridge,  capable  of  pumping  lO.OUO  gallons  per  hour  into 
this  reservoir,  at  a  height  of  22(i  feet  above  tide.  It  is 
worked  by  the  pressure  of  water  from  the  SO-ineh  main. 

The  aqueduct  is  capable  of  delivering  70,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day.  The  three  iron  mains  as  yet  laid,  with  120 
miles  of  small  iron  distributing  pipes,  which  now  supply 
120,000  people,  and  are  connected  with  10.000  houses,  are 
capable  of  bringing  into  tho  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  30,000.000  gallons  daily.  The  actual  con- 
sumjttion  of  the  cities  is  already  17,500,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  California  gold-mining  the  agent  for  the  separation 
of  the  gold  from  the  soii  is  water,  and  this  has  led  to  tho 
construction  of  many  large  aqueducts,  there  called  mining 
ditches.  Some  of  these  are  100  miles  in  length,  and  tho 
ingenuity  of  their  builders  has  made  some  veritable  im- 
provements in  the  science  and  art  of  hydraulic  engineer- 


Washingtou  Aqueduct :  Cabin  John  Bridge  (Union  Arch),  220  feet  span. 


ing.  These  aqueducts  are  generally  open  channels  or 
ditches,  which  follow  winding  courses  along  tho  mountain- 
slojies,  preserving  regular  grades,  which  are  regubated  by 
tho  necessity  of  the  case,  the  limit  being  whatever  the  soil 
will  bear  without  washing  away.  These  grades  are  as 
high  in  some  cases  as  thirteen  feet  to  the  mile.  Tho 
channels  are  very  crooked.  Gulches,  gullies,  valleys,  and 
streams  are  crossed  by  wooden  troughs  supported  on  tres- 
tles. These  are  estimated  to  last  for  about  fifteen  years. 
Deeper  valleys  are  crossed  by  sheet-iron  pipes.  In  one 
example  a  mining  aqueduct  brings  to  the  mine,  with  a 
head  of  300  feet,  from  80,000,000  to  90,000,000  gallons  of 
water  daily.  A  valley  is  crossed  by  pipes  of  No.  1-4  to 
No.  10  gauge  sheet  iron — i.e.  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness — which  are  twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter. 
These  pipes  are  put  together  on  the  line  of  the  work,  the 
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sheets,  perforated  with  rivet  holes,  being  lirought  into  the 
mountains  on  wagons,  and  finally  on  pack-mules.  They 
are  bent  to  shape  and  riveted  in  place.  The  joints  are 
slip-joints,  like  those  of  stove-pipe,  and  they  are  kept 
together  against  the  pressure  and  shocks  of  the  water  by 
lashings  of  wire  around  lugs  secured  to  the  sheet  iron. 

Chopped  straw  is  thrown  into  the  water  at  the  head,  and 
soon  j)aeks  all  the  imperfectly  fitted  joints  and  makes 
them  water-tight.  It  is  .ccorded  that  the  Romans,  who 
made  much  use  of  earthenware  or  terra-cotta  pipes,  used 
ashes  in  this  way  to  sto]>  all  leaks.  The  cost  of  these  27- 
inch  sheet-iron  pipes  is  about $4  per  foot,  or  $20,000  per  mile. 
Many  cities  which  hesitate  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  best  of  all  water-supplies — that  by  gravitation,  natural 
flow — on  account  of  the  great  first  cost  of  the  aqueduct, 
may  profit  by  this  California  experience.  While  the  wooden 
ami  sheet-iron  pipes  will  not  last  as  long  as  bridges  of  ma- 
sonry and  pipes  of  heavy  cast  iron,  they  will  still  last  for 
many  years,  and  the  saving  in  interest  upon  the  original 
capital  needed  for  the  more  solid  construction  will  not  only 
keep  them  in  repair,  but  rebuild  them  every  fifteen  years. 
Tho   lighter   constituents  of  the   soil  through  which  tho 


aqueduct  is  carried  as  an  open  ditch  or  canal  arc  soon  re- 
moved by  the  current,  leaving  the  bottom  and  sides  of  tho 
channel  protected  by  the  gravel  and  pebbles,  too  heavy  to 
be  removed  by  the  regular  current,  which  remain  and  form 
a  covering  for  the  softer  and  lighter  soil.  Aqueducts  th«s 
constructed  may  be  built  for  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  mile, 
and  thus  bring  ample  and  cheap  supplies  of  water  to  many 
cities  which  now  depend  upon  steam-engines  and  a  daily 
expense  of  fuel  for  scanty  supplies  of  this  precious  element. 
It  has  been  customary  in  America  to  estimate  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  gallons  per  day  for  each  inhabitant,  old  and 
young,  as  a  sufficient  supjily  for  a  great  city.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  all  those  in  which  aqueducts  have  been  in  use 
for  twentj'  years  shows  that  in  the  U.  S.  the  supply  should 
not  be  less  than  100  gallons  per  head  per  day.  This  con- 
sumption is  reached  in  Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington,  and.  where  the  works  aflord  it,  it  pro- 
motes health  and  contributes  to  cleanliness,  tu  pleasure,  and 
to  safety.  It  is  better  that  this  quantity  be  assumed  in  all 
projects  for  building  aqueducts. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  cross-sections  of  the  spccus  or 
channel  of  the  Roman  aqueducts  were  generally  rectangu- 
lar. In  modern  times  a  great  variety  of  forms  have  been 
used — rectangular,  two-side  walls  with  flat  floor  and  roof; 
curved  floor  and  arched  roof,  with  vertical  sides;  oval,  or 
egg-shaped,  with  the  smaller  end  of  the  oval  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  finally  circular. 

As  the  circle  is  that  geometrical  figure  which  with  tho 
least  circumference  encloses  the  greatest  area,  it  follows 
that  in  lining  with  masonry  a  ehunncl  cut  through  tho 
earth  the  circular  form  will  convey  the  most  water  with  tho 
least  masonry.  Moreover,  this  form  gives  the  channel  with 
the  least  wetted  perimeter.  As  it  is  at  the  surface  of  con- 
tact of  the  water  and  its  channel  that  friction  occurs,  the 
flow  of  the  water  will  be  less  retarded  by  friction  in  a  cir- 
cular channel  than  in  any  other  of  the  same  capacity. 
Therefore,  in  building  a  covered  channel  for  conveyance 
of  water  this  form  will  generally  be  found  the  best  and 
cheapest. 
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Bricks  or  flat  rubblo  etono?  are  laid  with  great  rapidity 
into  tbf  form  of  a  circular  conduit.     The  excavation  in  the 
earth  is  cut  carefully  at  the  bottom  to  the  form  of  a  eemi- 
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cvlindcr  to  receive  the  matinnry,  which  is  laid  in  hydraulic 
mortar  simply  upon  the  earth,  until  the  lower  half  eyliuder 
of  masonry  is  formed.  Then  two  jnn-table  wooden  centres. 
each  of  which  is  one  quarter  of  the  cylinder,  are  jilaeed  in 
poitition  on  ])ropfl  of  w<iod,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  con- 
duit is  laid  as  an  arch  upon  them.  The  inside  of  the  jiipe 
is  to  be  plastered  with  mortar  of  hydraulic  lime  and  sand, 
and.  the  whole  being  covered  to  a  proper  depth,  we  have  a 
ciinduit  which  will  serve  for  ages,  and  is  liable  to  no  decay 
or  destruction  except  by  earthquakes  or  waterspouts,  which 
may  break  it  open  or  wash  it  away. 

As  the  cost  of  the  excavation  and  constraction  of  the 
conduit  is  but  a  part  of  the  aj:gregatc  cost  of  an  aqueduct, 
it  is  wise  in  all  such  constructions  for  cities  and  villages  to 
Fig.  10. 
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courts,  and  drains  of  a  city  adds  to  the  health,  the  pleas- 
ure, and  comfort  of  the  peojile.  There  is  scarcely  a  city 
in  the  V.  S.  which  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  has  not 
found  its  aqueduct  insufficient  for  its  wants. 

Wc  defer  till  we  treat  of  water-supply  of  cities  remarks 
upon  the  reservoirs  and  pipes  for  the  distribution  through 
them  of  the  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  from  the 
source  to  their  confines,  noting  only  that  the  modern  prac- 
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at  first  make  the  conduit  itself  large  enough  to  convey  all 
the  water  of  the  source.  The  conduit  should  also  in  any 
case  be  large  ent>ugh  for  a  man  to  pass  through  con- 
veniently, for  the  purposes  of  cleaning  it  and  repairing  any 
cracks,  which  in  long  lines  of  masonry  resting  upon  soils 
of  different  natures  will  occur  from  settlement  of  the  soil 
and  from  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  masonry  itself. 
When  the  source  of  supply  is  a  great  river  or  lake,  the 
conduit  should  be  built  to  convey  more  water  even  than 
llKl  galbms  a  day  for  each  inhabitant.  Cities  continually 
increase,  and  while  at  present  this  quantity  appears  to  be  ! 
enouijh  fur  actual  nccils,  the  greatest  ubundauee  of  water 
flowing  through  the  fountains  and  cleansing  the  streets, 
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tiec  makes  reservoirs  much  more  extensive  and  capacious 
than  the  ancient.  The  Romans  brought  large  supplies 
through  aqueducts  of  rapid  flow.  A  small  portion  only 
was  stored  m  reservoir?,  generally  of  masonry  covered 
with  arches,  and  the  surjjlus  was  allowed  to  flow  out 
through  great  fountains  and  cascades  in  constant  streams 


The  moderns  provide  large  reservoirs  in  which  the  water 
not  used  is  stored  up  to  compensate  during  periods  of 
scarcity  for  the  scanty  supply  of  the  original  source. 
These  reservoirs  are  sometimes  covered  with  brick  arches, 
as  in  London,  but  generally  they  are  open  ponds  or  lakes 
of  many  acres.  The  magnificent  covered  reservoirs,  such 
as  that  for  the  Roman  fleet  at  Raii^,  and  the  arched  reser- 
voirs of  Constantinople,  supported  on  stone  columns,  are  no 
longer  constructed.  They  remain  among  the  most  stately 
monuments  of  the  Roman  empire.  (See  AVaterwouks  and 
AVatkk-Supply,  by  PitOF.  C.  F.  Chandler.  Ph. I).,  M.  D., 
LL.D.)  ^1.  C.  Meigs. 

A'queous  Hu'mor.     Sec  Eye. 

Aqueous  Rocks,  a  geological  term  synonymous  with 
sedimentary  rocks,  is  applied  to  rocks  and  strata  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  water,  and  have  been 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and  lakes.  The  materials 
of  these  strata  were  partly  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  older  rocks,  which,  being  reduced  to  particles  of  small 
size,  have  been  carried  along  the  rivers  in  the  form  of 
mud.  sand,  and  sediment,  and  deposited  in  the  sea.  Jlum- 
jihrcys  and  Aljbott  estimate  that  the  Mississipjti  conveys 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  annually  an  amount  of  silt  equal 
to  a  mass  one  square  mile  in  area  and  241  feet  in  depth. 
The  waves  of  the  sea  also,  dashing  continually  against  the 
shores  and  undermining  the  rocks,  contribute  to  this  pro- 
cess of  erosion  and  disintegration.  Some  aqueous  rocks, 
as  chalk  and  limestone,  are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  calcareous  shells  of  marine  animalcules,  called  Foranii- 
nifera.  Other  strata  of  the  carboniferous  formation  which 
are  of  vegetable  origin  are  included  among  the  aqueous 
rocks,  which  in  reference  to  their  composition  are  distin- 
guished as  arenaceous,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  carbon- 
ace<uis,  and  saline.  The  rocks  termed  metamorphic  aro 
now  generally  regarded  as  aqueous  in  their  formation. 
(See  LiTiiOLOGY  and  Rocks.)  (For  further  information  about 
these  rocks  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the  Si- 
lurian, Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Cretaceous,  Oolitic,  Tri- 
assic.  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  formations.) 

Aqui'a,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Stafford  co.,  Va., 
13  miles  N.  E.  of  Fredericksburg.     Pop.  of  township.  2085. 

Aqui'a  Creek,  in  the  eaptcrn  part  of  Virginia,  flows 
south-eastward  through  Stafford  county,  and  enters  the 
Potomac  River.  It  is  navigable  for  schooners.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  station  on  the  railroad  from  AVashington  to 
Richmond,  and  on  the  Potomac  River,  75  miles  N.  of  Rich- 
mond. Passengers  going  northward  are  here  transferred 
from  the  cars  to  a  steamboat. 

Aquifolia'cesp  [from  Aquifi/lium,  a  former  name  of 
the  holly],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  all  trees 
or  shrubs  with  simple  leaves,  and  mostly  natives  of  Amer- 
ica. The  ovary  is  superior,  with  two  or  more  cells,  each 
of  which  contains  a  solitary  anatropal  ovule,  and  gener- 
ally becomes  bony  as  a  stone  in  the  fruit,  which  is  fleshy. 
Among  the  species  of  this  order  is  the  holly  {Ilex).  The 
species  are  quite  numerous  in  the  U.  S. 

Aq'uila  {''the  Eagle''),  a  constellation  of  stars  near 
the  equator,  and  on  its  N.  side. 

A'quila,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Aquila,  is  situated  on  the  Peseara.  near  the  Apen- 
nines, 58  miles  N.  E.  of  Rome.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
numerous  churches.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linen.  It 
was  much  injured  by  earthquakes  in  1688,  ITd.'i,  and  1706. 
Aquila  was  built  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  about  1240, 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  ^j^f'/eni urn.  Pop,  in  18G1, 
12.G27, 

Aquila,  a  province  of  Italy,  formerly  called  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore  II.,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  E.  by  Ascoli,  on  the  E. 
by  Tcramo  and  Chieti,  on  the  S.  by  Campobasso  and  Ca- 
serta.  on  the  W.  by  Rome  and  Perugia,  and  on  the  N.  W. 
by  Perugia.  Area.  2510  square  miles.  The  chief  products 
are  grain,  vegetables,  rice,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  Pop.  in 
1871,  3X3,701. 

Aquilaria'cese  [so  called  from  Aqin'la^ria^  one  of  the 
genera],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  all  of  which 
are  trees  and  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The 
leaves  are  entire;  the  perianth  coriaceous,  turbinate,  or 
tubular:  the  stamens  usually  ten;  the  ovary  2-celled,  with 
two  ovules ;  the  fruit  a  drupe  or  capsule.  The  order  com- 
prises only  ten  known  species,  one  of  which  produces  the 
fragrant  Aloes  Woon  (which  see). 

Aquile'ja,  Aquileia,  or  Aglar,  an  old  town  of 
Austria,  in  the  Littoral  provinces,  near  the  Adriatic  or  (^ulf 
of  Venice,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal,  is  22 
miles  \V.  X.  W.  of  Trieste.  During  the  Roman  empire  it 
was  an  important  city,  was  called  the  second  Rome  (I^oma 
Seciot(lfi),  and  was  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  betivecn 
the  north  and  south  of  Europe.  The  emperor  Augustus 
often  resided  here,  and  here  were  held  several  councils  of  the 
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Church,  the  first  of  whu-h  was  in  liS\  A.  D.  The  bishops 
of  Aquileja  in  the  sixth  century  took  the  tille  of  patriarch, 
and  assumed  the  rank  next  to  the  pope.  Aquileja  was 
burned  by  Attila  in  4j2  A.  D.,  at  which  time  it  is  said  to 
have  ha.i'lOO.OUO  inhabitants.     Pop.  1728. 

Aqni'nas  (Thomas),  Saint,  a  celebrated  scholastic  doc- 
tor and  theoloj^ian,  surnauied  the  Axgkmc  DocTon,  was 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Nai)Ies  in  1227.     Ho  was  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  Barbarossa.     About 
1243  bo  joined  the  order  of  Dominican  monks,  and  became 
a  pupil  t>f  Albertus  Magnus.     After  he  had  studied  theol- 
ogy and  schohistic  philosophy,  he  began  to  teach  and  preach 
at  Paris  with  great  applause.     Having  acquired  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  by  his  talents  and  learning,  he  left  Paris 
in  1201,  and  was  induced  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  remove  to 
Rome,  where  he  taught  philosophy.     He  was  distinguished 
for  his  modesty,  and  refused  the  ofl'er  of  a  bishopric,  but 
he  had  great  intlucnco  in  the  Church.     The  greatest  of  the 
schoolmen  were  the  Dominican   Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Franciscan    Duns    Scotus.     They  were   founders  of  rival 
sects,  which  wrangled  with  each  other  for  two  or  three  cen- 
turies.    Aquinas  wrote  a  number  of  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  his  "  Sum  of  Theology  ''  ("  Sumnia  Theo- 
logiie  "),  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  complete  com- 
pendium of  scholastic  divinity.     He  died  at  Fossanuova,  in 
Naples,  1274.    His  disciples  were  called  Thomists.    Aquinas 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  jihilosophy  of  Aristotle.     He 
was  canonized  in  1U23.     (See  Renn  D.  Hampden, '•  Life 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,"  1848;  Maffei,  *'Vita  di  Tommaso 
d'Aquino/'  1842  ;  Tholuok,  "  Dissertatio  de  Thoma  A^juin- 
ate,"  1842  ;  P.  S.  Carle,  "  Histoire  de  la  Vic  et  des  Ecrits 
do    Thomas    d'Aquin,"    1846  ;     "  Philosophic    do    Thomas 
d'Aquin."  par  Ceiarles  Jourdain.  Paris,  1857;  *' The  Life 
and    Labors  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin,"  by   the  Very  Rev. 
Roger  Bede  Vaughan,  2  vols.,  1871-72.  See  Duns  Scotus.) 
Aquita'nia   [Fr.  Aquitaine],  the  ancient  Latin   name 
of  the  most  suuth-wostern  of  the  three  divisions  of  Gaul. 
It  originally  included  the  country  between  the   Pyrenees 
and  the  Garonne,  but  Augustus  added  to  it  the  territory 
between  the  (Jaronne  and  the  Loire.     The  ancient  inhab- 
itants were  Iberian  tribes.     It  was  an  independent  duchy 
under  the  feeble   princes  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and 
became  an  English  possession  in  1152  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  11.  with   Eleanor  of  Guienue,  who  was  the  heiress 
of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine.     It  was  united  to  France  in  1451. 
Arabesque^  ir-a-b^sk', signifies  ''in  the  Arabian  style 
or  manner.'*    It  is  applied  to  the  fantastic  decoration  which 
was  profusely  employed  in  the  architecture  of  the  Ai-abs  or 
M(»ors  in  Spain.     As  employed  by  the  Aralis,  it  consisted 
of  infinitely  diversified  combinations  of  curved  and  straight 
lines,  and  imaginary  foliage  and  flowers,  curiously  inter- 
twined with  other  vegetable  forms.     The  figures  of  animals 
were  excluded  from  the  arabesques  of  the  Moors,  because 
the  religion  of  Mohammed  prohibited  their  representation. 
The  Moors  aro  supposed  to  have  derived  this  kind  of  orna- 
ment from  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  extensively  used. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Moorish  arabesques 
are  the  decorations  of  the  famous  palace  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  name  of  arabesque  was  applied  to  this  mode  of  decora- 
tion because  it  had  been  long  known  and  admired  in  the 
works  of  the  Arabs  lieforo  the   discovery  of  the  beautiful 
paintings  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  by  Raphael  and  his  pupil 
Giovanni  da  Udino,  made  the  world  acquainted  with  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  the  original.    The  early  Italian  painters 
and  sculptors,  however,  had  always  taken  delight  in  this 
style  of  decoration,  as  they  found  it  in  the  antique  Roman 
sculpture,  where  scrolls,  flowers,  fruit,  and  leaves  are  min- 
gled with  animals  and  genii.     Raphael  jiainted  his  famous 
arabesques  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican  in  direct  imitation 
of  the  frescoes  on  the  Baths  of  Titus.     He  was  largely  as- 
sisted by  Giovanni  da  IJdine.  Clarence  Cook. 

Arabgir',  or  Arabkir',  an  important  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Arabgir-Su,  and  on  the  road  from  Aleppo  to 
Trebizond,  lOU  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Siwas.  It  has  consider- 
able trade,  and  a  large  community  of  Protestant  Armenians. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  30,000. 

Ara'bia  [Arab.  Jczce'rct  (or  Jczirrt)  -cl-A^rab,  i.  c.  tho 
"isle  or  peninsula  of  the  Arabs  ;"  Turk,  and  Pers.  Arahi- 
8tan;  Lat.  Ant^bia],  a  peninsula  forming  the  extreme  S.W. 
part  of  Asia,  is  cncompasseil  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept the  N.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Asiatic  Turkey, 
on  tho  N.  E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Sea  of  Oman,  on  the 
S.  E.  by  tho  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  tho  S.  W.  by  tho  Red 
Sea.  It  extends  from  lat.  12°  35'  to  .34°  N..  and  from 
Ion.  32°  10'  to  50°  40'  E.  Its  area  is  estimated  (Behm 
nnd  Wagner.  "  Bevolkerung  der  Erde."  (Jotha,  1872)  at 
1,030,0110  square  miles.  It  is  connecteil  with  Africa  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  at  the  X.  W.  corner.  The  Euphrates  forms 
a  part  of  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  Arabia,  the  southern  j)art 
of  which  is  included  in  tho  torrid  zoue.     The  topography 


of  the  interior  of  this  peninsula  is  imperfectly  known  to 
European  geographers.    Wo  know,  however,  that  it  is  gen- 
erally arid  and  sterile,  destitute  of   forests,  has  no  largo 
rivers,  and  few  permanent  streams.     The  surface  is  diver- 
sified by  hills  of  naked  rock,  plains  of  sand,  and  ranges  of 
mountains  of  no    great    elevation.     The    central    part    of 
Arabia  appears  to  be  occupied  by  an  elevated  table-land. 
A  long  range  of  mountains  extends  through  the  W.  part 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  it  is  not  more 
than  eighty  miles  distant,  and  in  some  parts  less  than  that. 
The  peaks  of  these  mountains  are  from  5000  to  8000  feet 
high.     In  the  vicinity  of  tho  mountains,  and  of  the  tor- 
rents which  flow  from  them,  arc  a  number  of  fertile  valleys 
called  irmhfH.    Among  tho  remarkable  features  in  the  geog- 
raphy of  Arabia  is  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  74'J7  feet  high. 
Ancient  and  foreign  geographers  divided  this  country  into 
three  parts— namely.  Arabia  Felix,  the  Happv  ;  Arabia 
Petr.ea,  the   Stony;  and  Arabia    Deserta,  the  Desert. 
The  first  comprises  tho  south-eastern  part,  bordering  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  part  of  the  Red  Sea; 
Arabia  Petra}a  includes  the  north-western  part,  bordering 
on  the   Red  Sea;    and  Arabia    Deserta,  the   interior   and 
northern  portions.     According  to  the  native  geographers, 
the  priucijial  divisions  are— 1.  Hedjaz.or  llejaz.  which  ex- 
tends along  the  Red  Sea  from  lat.  19°  N.  to  29°  N.,  and  is 
bounded    on    the   N.  E.   by  the    desert;  2,  Yemen,  which 
borders  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  extends  from  Hejaz  to  tho 
Strait  of  Bab-el  Mandeb,  and  along  the  <iulf  of  Aden  to 
Hadramaut;  3,  Hadramaut.  a  largo  tract  bounded  on  the 
S.  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  4,  Oman,  which  extends  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  tho  Indian  Ocean,  and  borders  on  the 
Sea  of  Oman,  being  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  desert;  5, 
Lahsa  fEl  Achsa),or  Hadjar,  which  extends  along  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  from  Oman  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Euphrates;  6, 
Nej'd  or  Nedjed,  the  central  desert  region,  nearly  coincid- 
ing with  Arabia  Deserta.  The  climate  is  hot  and  extremely 
dry.    Muscat  and  Mocha,  both  on  the  sea-eoast,  are  among 
the  hottest  inhabited  spots  on  the  earth.    The  temperature 
of  the  plains  is  often  100°  in  the  shade.    In  many  parts  of 
Araliia  rain  never  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year,  ami  tho 
sun   is  rarely  obscured  by  a  cloud.     On  tho  coasts  of  tho 
Red  Sea  there  is  a  rainy  season  of  two  or  three  months  in 
summer,  but   on    tho  southern   or  south-eastern  coast  tho 
scanty  supply  of  rain  falls  in  the  winter,  so  that  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  are  also  tho  driest.     To  tho  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  ascribed  the  remark- 
able degree  of  cold  sometimes  felt  in   Arabia,  for  ice  and 
snow  frequently  occur  on  mountains  ranging  from  6000  to 
8000  feet  in  height  in  the  part  of  the  peninsula  which  is  in 
the  torrid  zone.     Among  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
climate  is  a  hot  south  wind  called  simoom,  the  poisonous 
quality  of  which  has  been  exaggerated  by  travellers.     The 
soil,  where  it  is  irrigated,' produces  cotton,  eoflfee,  indigo, 
tobacco,  tamarinds,  the  date-palm,  barley,  rice,  sugar,  and 
many  aromatic  plants.     The  flora  of  Arabia  comprises  the 
characteristic  plants  of  its  neighboring  countries.     Among 
the  wild  plants  are  the  mimosa,  the  Euphorbiaceff,  lavender, 
jasmine,  the  aloe,  and  the  trees  which  yield  gum-arabic  and 
olibanum.    The  animal  kingdom  is  here  represented  by  the 
came!,  the  antelope,  the  ibex,  hyena,  wolf,  jackal,  wild-as.s, 
wild-boar,  the  jerboa,  monkey,  ostrich,  eagle,  etc.   The  Ara- 
bian horse  is  celebrated,  and  perhaps  unrivalled,  for  docil- 
ity, endurance,  beauty,  and  speed.     Among   the    mineral 
resources  of  Arabia  are  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  emeralds, 
caruelians,  agate,  onyx,    alabaster,  marble,   sulphur,    and 
saltpetre.    Few  nations  of  the  world  have  been  more  nearly 
stationary  or  have  made  such  little  progress  in  industrial 
arts.     The  division  of  the  Arabs  into  numerous  independ- 
ent and  unsettled  tribes,  with  consequent  absence  of  national 
unity,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  their  improvement  and  organi- 
zation.   The  government  is  neither  a  monarchy,  a  republic, 
nor  an  aristocracy,  but  each  tribe  is  subject  to  a  chief  called 
an  emir,  sheik,  or  imam.     Having  the  advantage  of  occu- 
pying the  coasts   between   India  on  the  east  and  Africa 
and  Europe  on  tho  west,  the  Arabs  distribute  the  cotton 
goods  of   India  among  the  peoples  of  Africa,  and  carry 
back  ivory,  gums,  dyewoods,  etc.    Merchandise  is  conveyed 
across  the  deserts  by  largo  caravans  of  camels,  which  are 
styled  "the  ships  of  the  desert."     The  principal  exports 
of    Arabia    are    dates,    coffee,    gum-arabic,   myrrh,    aloes, 
pearls,  balsam,  and  other  drugs.     The  population,  form- 
erly estimated  at  from   10.000,000  to  15.000,000,  amounts, 
according  to  the  recent  calculations,  to  only  4,000,000,  and 
is  divided  into  two  classes — the  nomadic  Bedouins,  who 
have  no  habitations  but  tents,  and  have  loose  notions  of 
the  rights  of   property;  and  agricultural  and    mercantile 
Arabs,  who  live  in   towns  and  villages.     The  chief  towns 
are  Mecca.  Medina,  Loheia,  Mocha,  Aden,  Muscat,  Ycmbo 
(or  Vambo),  and  Uostak.  » 

IIi»ton/. — Owing  to  its  desert  character,  Arabia  was  nev- 
er touched  by  any  of  the  great  conquerors  of  ancient  times. 
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After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  t»e  Arabinns  con- 
qneted  a  part  of  Chaldaja,  uud  fouudod  the  ciiipire  of  Hira. 
Another  tribe  founded  the  empire  of  the  Uhasjanides,  on 
Iho  rivor  Uhassan.  In  107  A.  1>.  the  Roman  emperor  Tra- 
jan was  the  first  to  penetrate  to  the  interior.  AVilh  the 
advent  of  Mohammed  the  different  tribes  began  to  unite 
and  act  in  concert,  and,  leaving  their  jieiiinsuin.  founded 
lur'o  and  powerful  empires  in  three  continents.  I, -<ee  Moors 
an5  t'.M.iPiis.)  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  caliphate 
of  lia"dad  in  12.i^.  and  the  cxjiulsiou  of  the  Moors  from 
Spainln  H'.l-,  the  .•Vrabian  rule  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 
came  to  an  end.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Turks  con- 
quered Yemen,  but  were  driven  back  in  the  seventeenth,  but 
asrain  gained  the  nominal  authority  over  the  holy  cities 
and  Ilejaz.  From  1508  to  ItiO'J  Muscat  was  subject  to  Por- 
tugal. The  most  important  event  of  recent  times  in  the 
inU'rnal  history  of  Arabia  is  the  advent  of  the  Wahabees 
(which  sec)  in  1770,  and  their  defeat  by  Mehemed  Ali  in  1811. 
At  present,  the  only  European  power  having  possessions  in 
Arabia  is  England,  which  has  taken  possession  of  Aden.  In 
eonsequcnce  of  an  attack  made  on  the  Christians  in  Djidda 
in  I8JS,  the  city  was  bombarded  by  the  British.  (See  Crich- 
TOX,  "History "of  .\raby,"  18j2  ;  Sedii.lot,  "  Histoire  des 
Arabcs,"  18d-t;  MI'li.f.r,  "  lieitrage  zur  Gcschichte  dcr 
weslliehen  Araber,"  18fiS ;  Weil,  "  (ieschichte  dcr  islamitis- 
chen  Villkcr,"  18fi8;  Maltzax.  "Wallfarlb  nacli  Jlekka," 
181)3;  Wrede,  "Reiscn  in  lladhramaut."  l.'^70.  and  the 
aecounts  of  Niebubr,  Birckuarut,  Blrtox,  Palgrave, 
and  others.)  -A.  J.  Scheji. 

Arn'bian  Ar'chitcetnro,  a  style  sometimes  called 
MiHiiusii,  originated  almost  simultaneously  with  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  followed  the  progress  of  that  re- 
ligion into  Eastern  Europe.  Spain,  and  Africa.  The  early 
temples  or  mosques  of  the  Moslem  Arabs  were  modifications 
of  Byzantine  architecture.  The  most  peculiar  and  origi- 
nal feature  of  the  .Arabian  architecture  is  the  horseshoe 
arch.  The  pointed  arch  was  also  very  extensively  used  by 
the  Moors  or  Saracens.  Among  the  finest  specimens  of 
Arabian  style  is  the  Aluamrra  (which  see). 

Revi.i'ed  bt  Clarexce  Cook. 

Arabian  Lansfuage  and  Literature.  The  Arabic 
belongs  to  what  is  termed  the  .Semitic  (or  .Sheinitic-'-)  family 
of  languages,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew,  which 
it  resembles  in  its  general  grainmaticnl  structure,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  many  of  its  words.  Like  the  Hebrew,  it 
is  written  from  right  to  left,  and  like  it,  also,  the  vowels 
are  ntit  written  in  the  body  of  a  word  or  name,  but  are 
indic'\ted  (if  indicated  at  all)  by  certain  marks  placed 
above  or  below  the  consonants  to  which  they  belong  (see 
29).  The  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-eight  letters,  as 
follon-s : 


19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

2:i. 

24. 
25. 
2f). 
27. 
28. 


|1 

b  a 


r 

o 

if 
» 

s 


-I 

J  a 
b. 

i. 

a 


J- 


c 
i 
js 

j 

i 


ghain  (gi'in  or  Gin),    J 


^    i<S      ^ 


fa, 

k.~.f, 

krif, 

lam, 

meem  or  mim, 

noon  or  nvLn, 

waw, 

ha, 


f. 
k 
k. 
I. 

m. 


I.    n       L       L       !    'J'f. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
C. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 


LP 


J 
) 

J 

Mi 


_1 
X 


ba, 

ta, 
tha, 

jeem  or  jim, 

iia, 

kha, 

dill, 

dhril, 

ra, 

ti, 

seen  or  sin, 

sheen  or  shin, 

sad, 

dsad, 

ta, 

dza, 

ain  (i'in  or  in), 


b. 
t. 

th. 

j- 

H. 

kh. 

d. 

dh. 


sh. 

s  or  ss. 
ds  or  dh. 
t. 
dzor  dh. 


t 


•  A  term  (U-rivcd  from  Shenj,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah. 

fTlu-  lotti-rs  thus  marked  ou^hl  never,  necording  to  the  nilcs 
of  Arabic  orthograpbr,  to  be  connected  with  those  that  follow 
them. 


1.  )  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  sounded  variously, 
according  to  the  vowel-points  upon  it  (sec  the  paragraph 
on  Vowels  given  belowj ;  in  the  middle  of  a  word  it  ia 
sounded  as  a  long,  as  in  *— 'U  (6u6),  a  "gate." 

2.  \-J  sounds  like  h  in  English. 

3.  o  has  the  sound  of  the  Spanish  /,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
teeth. 

4.  ClJ  sounds  like  our  th  in  thin. 

5.  _  is  usually  pronounced  like  the  English  J,  though 

in  some  dialects  (for  example,  in  that  of  Egypt)  it  has  the 
sound  of  our  g  hard. 

6.  P"  sounds  nearly  like  the  German  th  in  ach,  but  it  ia 
formed  lower  in  the  throat. 

7.  ^  sounds  like  the  German  ch  in  ach,  doch,  etc.     It 
O 

IS  usually  represented  in  the  French  and  English  languages 
by  kh,  and  in  the  German  by  ch. 

8.  i3  nearly  resembles  in  sound  the  English  d,  but,  in 
pronouncing  it,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed  against  the 
teeth.  It  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  our  d 
that  the  Spanish  t  does  to  our  t. 

9.  ^  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  any  European  lan- 
guage, though  it  resembles  the  soand  of  our  th  in  thy.  It 
is  often  represented  by  dh,  and  sometimes  by  ds,  dhs,  or 
simple  d. 

10.  \  sounds  like  the  French  or  Italian  r,  or  like  rr  in 
the  English  word  terror. 

11.  \  has  the  sound  of  z  in  English. 

12.  (j^  sounds  like  our  «  in  this. 

13.  (j^  is  like  the  English  eh, 

14.  {J^  sounds  nearly  like  the  English  sharp  s:  but,  in 
pronouncing  it,  the  teeth  are  not  brought  so  nearly  into 
contact.     It  is  sometimes  represented  by  ss,  or  by  c. 

15.  {jf^  has  no  equivalent  in  any  European  language.  It 
is  variously  represented  by  dz,  dh,  dd,  and  ds. 

IG.  J^  is  in  sound  nearly  like  the  English  /,  but  is  pro- 
nounced somewhat  harder.  It  is  commonly  represented 
by  t  or  tt.  and  often,  especially  by  German  writers,  by  (A.[] 

17.  ^  somewhat  resembles  ,  vj:  in  sound.  It  cannot  be 
represented  by  any  English  letter  or  combination  of  letters. 

IS.  c:  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  any  European  tongue. 

It  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  y.  In  the  hiatus  pro- 
duced in  uttering  3, — 3.  in  quick  succession,  we  make  a 
sound  similar  to  the  Arabic  ain,  but  the  latter  is  formed 
lower  in  the  throat. 

19.  ^has  no  equivalent  in  English.  It  bears  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  hard  fj  that  ^7/  does  to  I;  It  is  sometimes 
represented  by  7,  l)ut  more  frequently  by  gh,  especially  by 
French  and  English  writers. 

t  These  letters  have  in  sound  nothing  like  them  in  English. 

g  Written,  also,  ^^. 

f  In  such  cases  th  Is  not  intended  to  indicate  a  sound  like  fh 
in  Eniflish  or  the  Greek  0,  but  rather  one  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hindoo  /A, 
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20.  \^  has  the  sound  of  our/. 

21.  ^  is  similar  to  our  /*,  but  is  formed  lower  in  the 

throat.  It  is  sometimes  represented  by  Ic  (with  a  dot 
under  it),  and  sometimes  by  q. 

22.  ^  in  sound  is  exactly  like  our  k, 

23.  J  is  like  the  English  /. 

24.  [•  is  pronounced  like  our  m. 

25.  i-j  is  in  sound  like  the  English  n. 

26.  ►?  as  a  vowel,  is  equivalent  to  oo  or  fl;  as  a  con- 
sonant, it  sounds  like  the  English  w  or  r. 

27.  a  sounds  like  our  h;  when  final,  it  is  nearly  silent. 

28.  (^,  as  a  vowel,  sounds  like  ee  (or  t),  in  which  case  a 
knsra  is  implied  or  expressed ;  as  a  consonant,  like  y.  In 
the  middle  of  a  word  the  sound  of  ^^  may  be  doubled  by 
means  of  the  tnshdced,  which,  in  writing,  is  often  omitted. 
Preceded  by  fatha  (see  Vowels  below),  this  letter  assumes 
the  sound  of  our  long  r,  and  is  represented  by  ai. 

^sT'  All  the  foregoing  characters  are  regarded  by  Arab 
grammarians  as  consonants.  Alif  has  been  compared  to 
the  soft  breathing  {spin'tiix  lenin)  of  the  Greeks;  Ain  is  a 
similar  breathing,  though  the  place  of  its  formation  is 
lower  in  the  throat. 

VOWELS. 

29.  In  Arabic  the  true  vowels  are  three.  They  are  called 
— 1.  Fat' ha  ('f'^");  2.  Kas'ra  ((",  sometimes  '') ;  and  3.  Dhum- 
ma  (oo  or  nf).  Fatha  Is  written  over  the  consonant  to 
which  it  belongs,  thus—;  kasra  is  placed  beneath  its  con- 
sonant, thus-^;  dhamma  (which  is  in  fact  a  minute  »)  is 

written  over  its  consonant,  thua^.  These  vowels  are 
always  joined  to   the  consonant  which  in  pronunciation 

they  follow:  thus,  in     (^  (kalam),  a  "reed"  or  "pen,"  the 

first  fatha  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  /•«/,  over  which  it 
is  placed,  the  second  to  the  Idm  (not  to  the  meem  which 
comes  after  it) ;  and  so  in  all  similar  cases  :  it  necessarily 
follows  that  no  vowel  can  stand  by  itself.^:  Hence,  if  wo 
wish  to  write  an  initial  short  fatha,  it  must  be  associated 

either  with  alif  or   mn,  as  J^^.^  (ahad),  a  "unit,"   ^_^ 

faffl),  "forgiveness."  If  we  would  write  a  short  initial 
kasra  or  dhumma,  we  must  begin  the  word  iu  the  same 
manner:  e.  (/.,  .^jl  (ib'n),  a  "son,"  ^Ia£:  (ibad),  "ser- 
vants," i^  t  (uf  or  oof ),  "fie!"   ^y^  (ubflr  or  ooboor),  a 

"passage"  or  "crossing." 

30.  If  any  one  of  the  simple  vowels  is  joined  to  an  ordinary 
consonant,  or  to  an  initial  tf h'f  or  «('»,  it  is  generally  short, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  examples ;  but  if  in  any 
syllable  not  initial  they  are  joined  with  any  of  the  (so- 
called)  consonants  [alif,  ain,  watc,  etc.)  to  which  they  nat- 
urally correspond,  they  become  long:  thus,  fatha  with 
alif  or  ain  gives  us  the  sound  of  d,  as  u-JU  (bab),  a  "gate," 

Om  (bad  or  bi-ad),  "after;"  so  kasra  with  i/tl  gives  the 

sound  of  I  (or  ee),  as  -rfi*^  (seen  or  sin),  the  name  of  the 

letter  '.j*^;  so  also  dhamma  with  icaw  gives  the  sound  of  fl 

or  oo,  as  i*l5^  (nfln  or  noon),  the  name  of  the  letter  *•«.  It 
should  bo  observed  that  the  fatha  or  dhamma  is  not  written 
on  the  ah'/ or  iraw,  nor  the  kasra  under  the  i/<},  but  is  joined 
to  the  previous  consonant,  the  semi-consonants  coming 
after,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  prolonging 
the  vowel.  ^  In  order  to  incjicate  the  sound  of  a  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  circumflex  over 

the  alif, — thus,  r.  The  initial  long  i  (i  or  cc)  is  represented 
by  j|,  and  long  k  (ft  or  00)  by    ^. 

The  vowels  are  usually  omitted  in  Arabic  manuscripts, 
and  they  are  scarcely  needed  V»y  the  native  AraVis,  who  are 
already  familiar  with  the  language;  but  they  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  foreigners  in  learning  Arabic.     The 

♦Often  represented  by  e,  and  sometimes  (in  English)  by  u 
short. 
t<*ftt'n  represented  by  f),  as  in  the  name  of  ^Mnhanimed. 
jit  may  be  remarked  as  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule 

that  Ibn,  "son,"  is  often  written  simply  .^J  {Ini);  but  this  is 
usually  to  be  considered  as  an  abbreviation  for  'y^  -,  though  ben 
or  bin  is  not  unfrequentlv  used  instead  of  the  longer  form  ihn. 

^The  lung  vow.ls  in  Arabic  are  to  be  pronounced  very  full 
anil  long,  especially  the  long  a,  which  is  nut  unly  longer,  but 
somewhat  broader,  than  our  a  in/ar. 


same  may  be  said  of  the  jazm  or  jezm  ('^),  a  mark  placed 
upon  a  consonant  to  show  that  it  has  no  vowel  following 

it,  as  1^'**"  (azrak,  "blue,"  which  without  the  jazm  might 

be  pronounced  azarak),  and  the  tashdeed  or  tashdid  (w), 
placed  on  a  consonant  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  doubled  in 

pronunciation;  as  lX*.,^^^  (Mohammed). 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  when  the  Arabic  article  af  or 
el  is  followed  by  certain  letters,  the  sound  of  the  I  is  changed 
to  that  of  the  letter  following;  thus,  el-Deen  becomes  ed- 
Deen  :  el-Dowlah,  ed-Dotelah  ;  al-Hahman  or  ct-Iiahman, 
ar-Rahman  or  er- Rahman ;  al-l'emeeinee,  at-Temeemee; 
and  so  on. 

The  Arabic  characters  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Syriac,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  Arabia 
by  Christian  missionaries  before  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
The  oldest  form  is  called  the  Cufic  (or  Kufic),  from  Koofa, 
a  town  in  the  Euphrates,  where  it  is  said  the  transcription 
of  the  Koran  was  extensively  carried  on.  These  characters 
were  extremely  rude  and  coarse,  and,  being  only  sixteen  in 
number,  could  but  very  imperfectly  represent  the  twenty- 
eight  consonant  sounds  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  In  the 
tenth  century  they  were  replaced  by  the  ncshki  characters, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  still  in  use.  At  present  the 
Cufic  letters  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  ancient 
inscriptions  or  in  the  books  of  antiquarians. 

Of  the  Arabic  tongue  there  are  two  principal  dialects — 
namely,  the  northern  or  prevailing  dialect,  in  which  the 
Koran  is  written,  and  the  southern,  which  included  the 
llimyaritic,  originally  spoken  in  Yemen  and  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  Arabia.  The  llimyaritic  (a  term  de- 
rived from  Himyar,  an  ancient  king  of  Yemen)  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  Ethiopian  language. 

The  Arabic  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  difi'used  lan- 
guages in  the  world.  It  not  only  prevails  in  Arabia,  in 
Syria,  and  in  a  part  of  Mesopotamia,  but  it  is  spoken  in  its 
various  dialects  (which  are  more  or  less  corrupted)  through- 
out a  large  part  of  Northern  Africa,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  language  is  spoken  with 
much  purity  in  Egypt,  which,  since  its  conquest  during 
the  caliphate  of  Omar,  in  640  A.  D.,  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  centres  of  Arabian  culture.  From  about  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing tongue  of  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
and  its  traces  are  still  seen  not  merely  in  many  of  the 
names,  but  in  the  language,  of  Spain  at  the  preset  day. 

Arabian  Literature  is  very  rich,  especially  in  poetry 
and  other  productions  of  the  imagination.  Even  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabs  had  celebrated  poets,  who 
sang  the  praises  of  heroes  and  the  charms  of  beautiful 
women.  During  the  great  fairs  at  Mecca  poetic  contests 
were  held  in  much  the  same  manner  as  at  the  games  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  poems  which  received  the  prizes 
were,  it  is  said,  written  out  in  golden  characters,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  Kaaba  (Caaba)  at  Mecca,  the  famous  temple 
which  was  said  to  have  been  built   by   Ishmael.      From 

this  circumstance  they  are  called  Mo'allakat  (ouujwj 
— that  is,  "suspended." 

Among  the  Arabian  poets,  Mohammed  is  admitted  t( 
hold,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  highest  place.  His  fol- 
lowers were  wont  to  refer  their  opponents  to  the  sublimity 
and  beauty  of  the  Koran  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that  its 
author  was  divinely  inspired. 

It  may  be  said  that,  with  perhaps  the  exception  uf  Mo- 
hammed, the  Arabs  have  had  no  poet  of  the  highest  class, 
nor  have  they  produced  any  great  epic,  or  any  drama 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  in  lyric  and  romantic  composi- 
tion that  they  most  excel. 

There  is  one  kind  of  poetical  fiction,  called  "Assemblies  '* 
(Arab.  Makamat  oL^lft^  )j  which  may  be  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  Arabic  literature.  The  "Assemblies"  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  step  towards  dramatic  composition.  The 
author  of  this  species  of  writing  was  Hamadanee  (or  Al- 
Ilamadanee),  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century.  He  imagined  a  witty  and  unscrupulous  impro- 
viser  wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  living  on  the 
presents  which  the  display  of  his  marvellous  talents  pro- 
cured from  his  hearers,  and  a  narrator,  or  story-teller,  who 
should  be  continually  meeting  with  the  other,  should  relate 
his  adventures  and  repeat  his  excellent  improvisations.  He 
gave  to  these  compositions  the  name  of  "Assemblies."  be- 
cause the  improviser  was  always  introduced  as  making  bis 
appearance  in  some  company  or  assembly  of  strangers, 
where  the  narrator  also  happens  to  be,  and  is  sure  to  be 
greatly  astonished  at  the  tricks,  wit,  and  genius  of  the 
other,  which  he  afterwards  relates  in  his  own  language,  and 
these  relations  constitute  the  "Assemblies"  as  they  are 
presented  to  us.  Of  this  species  of  composition  the  "As- 
semblies" of  Hareeree  (Hariri)  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  best 
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specimen.  Hnreeree  i.  regaracd  hy  the  Arab,  s  a  con- 
gummaee  maMer  of  diction,  and  the  biglit-.t  authority  in 
the  u.f  of  language.  "Fur  more  than  seven  centuries, 
av.  a  recent  writer.  "  hi.  work  (the  '  A..e.nbhcs  ')  ha.  been 
c«ireme.l  as,  next  to  the  Kuran,  the  chief  tiTUSurc  of  the 
Arabic  tongue.  Contemporaries  a.ul  jm^terity  have  vied 
U.  their  praises  of  him.  His  '  A.sembl.es  have  been  com- 
mented on  with  infinite  learning  nn.l  hibor  in  Andahisia  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus."'  (See  Intn.duclion  to  the  '  As- 
semblies of  Al-Uariri,"  translated  by  f.tiiKNERV,  London, 

**in'romanoo  especially  the  Arabs  may  ho  said  to  excel. 
Amon-  the  works  of  this  chiss  wc  may  name  the  "  teats 
of  Vnlar."  the  stories  or  fables  of  Ibn  Arabshah,  etc. 
But  perhaps  the  most  universally  popular,  not  merely  of 
\rabian  lietion.  but  of  all  fiction  of  which  we  have  any 
knowUtdge.  is  the  famous  eitlleetiou  of  talcs  known  as  the 
"Aiivni  VN  XifiiiTs"  (which  see). 

In  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  medi- 
cine, and  ])hysles.  the  Arabs,  during  the  iieriod  of  their 
power,  ren<Iered  iinjHirtant  services  to  science  and  civiliza- 
tion :  the  Arabic  terms  still  found  in  the  hmguage  of  sci- 
ence, such  as  nlrohnf,  nhfrUnt,  ultii'ttitn;  azimuth,  nndiry 
zenith,  etc..  sufticientlv  attest  their  inlluencc  on  the  early 
intellectual  culture  of  Kun»pe.  During  the  j.eriod  known 
as  the  Dark  Ages  the  seientilie  works  (d  Aristotle  and  other 
■  Greek  philosophers  were  translated  for  the  most  part  by 
Christian  scholars,  who  resided  as  jdiysicians  at  the  courts 
of  the  califs  in  great  numbers.  These  works  were  dili- 
gently studied  in  the  Moliamnie^hm  capitals  of  IJagdad, 
Damascus,  and  Cdrdova.  and  served  to  dift'usc  a  knowledge 
of  those  great  writers  among  nations  who  otherwise  would 
hftvp  remained  in  uttor  ignorance  of  them  and  their 
writings. 

The  most  glorious  period  of  Mohammedan  culture  ex- 
tended from  about  7-^0  to  12IH1  A.  I>.  During  this  period 
the  Abbasside  califs,  Haroun-al-Raschid,  Mamoon.  and 
Motassein,  reigned  at  IJagdad,  which,  under  their  auspices, 
became  a  magnitieent  centre  of  science,  letters,  and  the 
arts.  In  the  far  East.  Mahmood  of  Gazna  (about  990-10.30), 
though  a  sanguinary  conqueror,  was  ambitious  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  patron  of  literature.  At  his  court  tlourished 
Firdousee*  (Firdausi).  the  greatest  not  only  of  all  Persian 
but  of  all  Moslem  poets.  Mohammed  only  excepted.  In 
Spain,  under  the  ealifs  of  the  Omeyyadc  dynasty,  the 
period  of  Arabian  culture  was  not  less  glorious,  and  was 
of  much  lunger  duration,  than  that  under  the  Abbassides. 
Al-Ilakem.  calif  of  C6rdova  HMil-70).  had,  it  is  said,  a 
library  of  fiOO,000  volumes.  The  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing of  the  Spanish  Arabs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  best  students  of  Christendom  visited  C6rdova  in  order 
to  study  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  medicine,  ami  mathe- 
matics un'ler  Arabian  professors.  To  the  Arabs  we  are 
indebted  for  the  j>rcservatitui  of  many  works  from  classical 
antiquity,  which  without  their  earc  and  zeal  would  in  ail 
probability  have  perished  during  the  long  period  of  dark- 
ness and  semi-barbarism  that  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  Roman  empire. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  Arabian  authors,  besides 
those  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  wc  may  name — 1. 
In  poetry,  KhansJl,  a  female  poet  contemporary  with  Mo- 
hammed ;  Ibn-Doreid  (8lt8-9.'i3) ;  Al-Mootenabbee  (about 
900-965)  ;  and  liooseeree  (or  liusiri),  who  fltjurishcd  in 
Upper  Egypt  (about  I'J.'iO).  2.  In  philosophy,  Alchindus 
flourished  under  the  calif  Mamoon  (about  820) :  Alfarabius, 
who  lived  at  Damascus  (about  950) ;  Avicenna  (980-1037), 
who  was  even  more  celebrated  as  a  physician  than  as  a 
philosopher;  Averroes  (about  1120-98),  wrote  at  Cordova, 
lu  Spain,  a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  to  which  Dante  alludes. 
3.  In  medicine  the  Arabs  excelled  all  the  nations  of  that 
period  ;  they  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  earliest  experi- 
menters in  chemistry  (alchemy).  Among  their  celebrated 
physicians  were  Razes  (or  Khazes),  (870-9;'.O),  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  describe  the  smallpox  aecnnately ; 
Avicenna  (Ibn  Sinu).  already  mentioned,  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  Arabian  physicians  ;  Averroes  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  physician;  Abuleasem  (Abulcasis),  the  most 
distinguished  of  Arabian  surgctnis,  is  supposed  to  have 
practised  in  C6rdovu  (about  lO.MI-IIlO):  he  left  a  treatise 
on  surgery,  the  most  valuable  that  has  come  down  to  us  \ 
from  early  times.  -I.  In  mathematics  the  labors  of  the  ' 
Arabs  were  not  less  useful  than  in  other  branches  of  science, 
though  they  cannot  perhaps  boast  of  so  many  famous  names 


•  AH  Mohammedan  culture  may  be  considered  to  be  in  one 
sense  an  offshoot  of  Creek  culture.  Not  only  was  the  genius  of 
the  poetry  of  the  modern  Persians  greatly  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Islnmisin.  but  the  Persian  lanpuace  itself  includes  a 
verylartre  mixture  of  Arabic  words  and  phraso.  This  is  espe- 
cinlly  remarkable  wiih  respect  to  some  of  the  later  pnets.  To 
understand  thoroughly  the  works  of  Saadi,  for  example,  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  absolutely  requisite. 


as  in  philosojihy  and  medicine.  They  contributed  greatly 
to  simplify  and  im]»rove  the  science  of  numbers  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Indian  numerals,  with  the  decimal  nota- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
knowledge"  of  algebra  (which  had  been  previously  cul- 
tivated by  the  (Jreeks  and  Hindoos)  into  AVestern  Europe. 
Mohammed  Ibn  Moosa  (who  flourished  at  Bagdad  from 
about  810-8;i;i)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  country- 
men who  wrote  on  algebra.  He  also  wrote  on  optics  and 
astronomy,  Albategnius  (Albateni),  who  died  at  Bagdad 
in  929,  wrote  some  valuable  works  on  astronomy  ;  Alool- 
feda  combined  mathematics  and  astronomy  with  geography. 
5.  In  history  and  geography,  Masoodee,  one  of  the  first  of 
Arab  historians,  was  born  at  Bagdad,  and  died  at  Cairo  in 
956,  His  "  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems"  com- 
prises the  history,  the  politics,  the  religion,  and  the  geog- 
raphy of  many  OrFental  and  European  nations.  Aboolfeda 
(1273-1331)  has  left  works  of  great  value  in  this  and  other 
departments  of  knowledge.  His  "  Description  of  the  Coun- 
tries" is  considered  the  best  work  on  geography  which  the 
Arabian  writers  have  bequeathed  to  us.  Abulfaragius  and 
Elmaein  (or  Eliuakin).  though  Christians,  wrote  in  tho 
Arabic  language  valuable  general  histories.  Ibn  Khaldoon 
(1332-1406)  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  the  Arabs,  Per- 
sians, and  Berbers.  Makreczee  flourished  at  Cairo  (1360- 
1442).  and  wrote  some  excellent  historical  works.  Mak- 
karee,  or  Al-Makkari  (1585-1631),  wrote  a  history  of  the 
'*  Mohammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain."  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Gayangos,  London,  18-40. 

Those  who  seek  for  a  general  view  of  Arabian  literature 
are  referred  to  Hammer-Pi:rgstall's  "  Encyklopadischcn 
Uebersicht  der  AVissenschaften  des  Orients"  (Leipsic,  1804), 
and  his  "  Literaturgosohichte  der  Arabcr"  (7  vols.  4to, 
1850-56):  Renan.  **  Averrhoes  et  I'  Averrhoisme;"  Whew- 
ELL,  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences." 

J.  Thomas. 

Arabian  Nights,  sometimes  called  The  Thousand 
and  One  \ights,  the  title  of  a  collection  of  wild  and 
fanciful  Oriental  tales,  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europe 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Antoiue 
Galland,  a  French  Orientalist.  These  fascinating  fictions 
are  probably  more  widely  diffused  and  read  than  almost 
any  other  production  of  the  human  mind.  The  origin  and 
author  of  this  collection  are  still  unknown.  According  to 
some  authorities,  the  ''Arabian  Nights"  may  be  properly 
divided  into  three  portions,  which  may  be  respectively 
traced  to  a  Persian,  an  Indian,  and  an  Arabian  origin. 
Throughout  the  entire  work,  however,  everything  appears 
to  be  conformable  to  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
Arabian  peojdc  and  to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  fact 
that  Haroun-al-Raschid  figures  in  several  of  the  stories  goes 
to  jirove  that  they,  at  least,  must  have  been  written  after 
his  death;  while  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  coffee  and 
tobacco  (except  in  two  or  three  instances,  where  the  names 
are  supposed  to  be  interpolations)  slmws  that  the  work 
must  have  been  composed  before  the  introduction  of  those 
articles  into  Western  Asia  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century).  '*  Many  of  the  tales."  says  Mr.  Lane,  referring 
to  this  remarkable  work,  "are  doubtless  of  different  and 
early  origins,  and  its  general  plan  is  jirobably  borrowed 
from  a  much  older  production  bearing  the  same  title." 
After  some  further  remarks,  he  states  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  composition  in  its  present  form  was  probably  com- 
menced in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth,  and  completed 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth,  century,  and  that  the 
author  or  authors  must  have  been  Egyptian,  because  the 
description  of  Arab  life  as  it  is  seen  in  Cairo  is  so  minutely 
accurate  in  all  respects.  But  respecting  the  date  and  place 
of  its  composition.  Oriental  critics  arc  far  from  being  agreed. 
The  work  has  been  translated  by  W.  Beaumont  (1811), 
Macnaghten,  Scott,  Torrens.  E.  Foster  (1802),  and  Lane 
(1839).  Most  of  these  translations  were  from  the  French. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tales  differ  considerably  in  various 
Arabic  texts.  Among  the  best  translations  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Oriental  scholar  already 
mentioned.  Mr.  Edward  Lane.  The  translation  isperhajis 
unequalled  for  its  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and  in  the 
graces  of  style  is  prolmbly  not  inferior  to  any  other  in  our 
language.  The  "  Arabian  Nights  "  has  given  rise  to  many 
imitations,  among  the  best  of  which  in  English  is  *' Tales  of 
the  Genii."  by  Rev.  James  Ridley.  J.  Thomas. 

Arabian  Numerals  or  Figures,  a  name  given  to 
the  characters  1,  2,  3.  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  0.  which  the  Europeans 
received  through  the  Arabs  from  the  Hindoos.  The  use  of 
these  numerals  was  not  general  in  Europe  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

Arabic,  Gum,  exudes  spontaneously  from  tho  stems 
of  several  spe<ries  of  acacia.      (.See  Akabin  and  Gi'M.) 

Arab'ici  (/".  e.  ** Arabians"),  an  heretical  sect  which 
I  arose  in  Arabia  in  the  third  century,  the  founder  of  which 
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was  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra.  They  denied  Christ's  di- 
vinity, and  believed  that  the  soul  dies,  and  is  raist;d  again 
with  tlic  body.     They  were  confuted  by  Origeu. 

Ar'abillf  the  essential  principle  of  gum-arabic,  is  ob- 
tained pure  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  gum-arabic 
in  water.  It  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  forming  a 
giinimy  solution,  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  appears 
to  be  a  weak  acid,  and  to  exist  in  the  natural  gum  in  com- 
bination with  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash.  Its  composition, 
like  that  of  cane-sugar,  is  Ci:ilI-2:>On. 

Aracan',  or  Arracan  [called  by  the  natives  Ra- 
khaing'],  a  British  province  of  Farther  India,  extending 
along  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Burmese  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
range  of  high  mountains.  The  greatest  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  280  miles,  and  the  area  is  lo.lO-i  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  diversified,  and  extensively  covered  with 
forests.  The  chief  ])roduction8  are  rice,  tobacco,  indigo, 
cotton,  salt,  oil,  ivory,  hides,  aud  timber.  Aracan  was  con- 
quered from  the  Burmese  by  the  British  in  1826.  Chief 
town,  Akyab.     Pop.  321,522. 

Aracan,  or  Arracan,  a  town  of  Farther  India,  in  the 
above  province,  situated  on  the  river  Aracan,  about  I»0  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  about  hit.  20° 
4.'»'  N.,  and  Ion.  93°  15'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  province  and  a  populous  town,  but  it  is  now  much  re- 
duced.    Pop.  estimated  at  10,000. 

Ara<;a'ri,  or  Aricari  {Pteroglos^ sm),  a  genua  of  birds, 


Curl-Crested  Ara^ari. 


natives  of  tropical  South  America,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
toucan,  but  generally  smaller,  with  longer  tails.  The  bill 
of  one  species  is  white,  with  a  blood-red  stripe  along  the 
middle.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  eurl-crested 
araf  ari,  having  the  feathers  upon  its  head  beautifully  curled. 

Araca'ty,  a  port  in  the  jirovinee  of  Cearii,  Brazil,  has 
three  churches,  several  schools,  and  a  trade  in  hides  and 
cotton.  It  is  on  the  river  Jaguaribe  ;  lat.  4^31'  S.,  Ion. 
37°  48'  W.  There  is  a  bad  bar  at  the  river's  mouth.  Pop. 
about  9000. 

Ara'ceae  [so  named  from  Arum,  one  of  its  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
temperate  and  especially  of  tropical  countries.  The  leaves 
are  sheathing  at  the  base,  convolute  in  the  bud ;  the  flowers 
are  naked,  arranged  on  a  spadix,  which  is  usually  enclosed 
in  a  spatho ;  the  male  flowers  at  the  ujjper  part  of  the  spa- 
dix, and  the  female  at  the  base.  The  genus  Arum  is  the 
type  of  this  order,  which  is  characterized  by  an  acrid  juice 
and  a  nutritious  amylaceous  substance  which  is  used  for 
food.  The  AmorphophallaH  is  cultivated  in  India  for  its 
roots  (or  corms),  which  are  edible.     (See  Aitrsi.) 

AracUis.     Sec  Pea-.nut. 


Arach^'nida,  or  Arach'nides  [from  the  Gr.  apox*^.  a 
*' spider"],  an  order  ot  articulated  animals  which  resemble 
insects  in  many  respects,  and  are  jiroperly  regarded  as  a 
subdivision  of  that  class,  but  they  have  no  antenna;,  have 
simple  eyes,  and  generally  have  eight  legs.  Like  the  Crus- 
tacea, they  have  the  head  aud  thorax  united  into  one  piece. 
They  are  mostly  carnivorous,  and  some  of  them  are  parasitie. 
The  jirimary  divisions  of  this  class  are  Araneina  (sjpiders), 
Pedipiilpi  (scorpions,  etc.),  and  Acariua  {ticks  and  mites). 

Arach'uoid  [from  the  Gr.  apaxvj),  a  "spider,"  also 
*' spid<-r's  web,"  and  ei6o?,  "form"  or  "resemblance"],  re- 
sembling a  spiiler's  web,  applied  to  the  second  or  middle 
membrane  of  the  brain.     (See  next  article.) 

Arach'noid  Mem'brane  (sometimes  called  vie'viux 
me' (lift),  the  fine  cobweb-like  serous  membrane  situated  be- 
tween the  dura  and  pia  mater.  It  covers  both  brain  and 
spinal  cord.     It  is  a  closed  sac,  disposed  in  two  layers. 

Arad,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by- 
Bihar,  on  the  E.  by  Zarand  and  Transylvania,  on  the  S. 
by  Temea  and  Krasso,  and  on  the  W.  by  Csanad.  Area, 
2322  square  miles.  In  the  E.  it  consists  of  high  mountain- 
ranges,  but  the  W,  is  a  fertile  plain,  traversed  by  the  White 
Koros.  Grain  of  all  kinds,  wine,  and  tobacco  are  produced 
here  in  large  quantities  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  Chief 
town,  Arad.     Pop.  in  1809,  304,713. 

Arad,  New  [Ilun.  UJ  Arad],  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Temesviir.  and  on  the  Icit  bank  of  the  MAros. 
Here  is  an  extensive  fortress,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  Austrian  empire,  and  is  used  as  a  prison  for  political 
offenders.     Pop.  in  1809,  4900. 

Arad,  Old  [Hun.  0  Arad],  an  open  town,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Arad,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  35 
miles  E.  of  Szegedin.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  Greek  the- 
ological seminary,  a  normal  school,  and  niiinufactures  of 
tobacco,  etc.  It  is  an  important  cattle-market,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain.     Pop.  in  I8fi9,  32,725. 

Ar'adus  [the  An-ad  or  Arpad  of  the  Bible],  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  ancient  Phoonicia,  was  built  upon  the  island 
now  called  Rund,  which  is  small  and  rocky,  and  is  situated 
35  miles  X.  of  Tripoli,  and  2  miles  from  the  main  land.  It 
long  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  population  and  im- 
portance. It  was  supplied  with  water  fiom  submarine 
springs.  It  was  destroyed  and  dejiopulated  by  the  Mos- 
lems in  the  seventh  century.  Many  relics  of  its  former 
greatness  remain.     It  has  still  a  small  pojiulation. 

Arafat',  Mount,  or  Jebcl-er-Rahm  (/.  e.  the 
"mountain  of  mercy"),  a  granite  hill  of  Arabia,  15  miles 
E.  of  Mecca,  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  plain.  It  is 
visited  annually  by  a  great  multitude  of  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims, who  believe  that  this  is  the  place  where  Adam  and 
Eve  first  met  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Paradise 
and  had  been  separated  120  years. 

Ar'ago,  a  post-village  of  Richardson  co..  Neb.,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  about  28  miles  below  Brownville.  Pop.  of 
village,  364;  of  Arago  township,  1245. 

Arago  (Dominique  Francois),  a  French  astronomer 
and  savant,  was  born  at  Estagel,  near  Perpignan  (Eastern 
Pyrenees),  Feb.  26,  178C.  He  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1803,  and  became  in  1805  secretary  to  the  bu- 
reau of  longitudes.  In  1806,  Arago  and  Biot  were  em- 
ployed by  the  government  to  perform  the  measurement  of 
an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Barcelona  to  the  Bakaric 
Isles,  in  order  to  eomjileto  an  im|)ortant  ojieration  which 
Delambre  and  Mechain  had  commenced.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  this  arduous  work  among  the  mountains,  war 
broke  out  between  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Arago  es- 
caped from  the  violence  of  the  Spaniards,  who  suspected 
him  to  be  a  s]>y.  but  on  his  voyage  towards  home  was 
driven  by  a  tempest  to  Algiers,  where  he  was  held  as  a 
slave.  He  was  tinally  liberated,  and  returned  to  France  in 
July,  1809.  In  consideration  of  his  services  and  sufferings 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1809,  although 
he  was  under  the  age  that  the  rules  required.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  ajtpointed  professor  of  analysis  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  wliere  he  lectured  for  many  years.  He 
afterwards  devoted  much  attention  to  optics,  astronomy, 
and  magnetism.  In  1812  he  commenced  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  astronomy,  which  were  rendered  very  popular  by 
a  brilliant  style  added  to  their  other  merits.  Arago  and 
Gay-Lussac  founded  in  1816  the  "Annales  do  Chimie  et 
de  Physique."  He  advocated  the  undnlatory  theory  of 
light,  and  made  several  discoveries  in  the  science  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism. For  his  discovery  of  the  development  of 
magnetism  by  rotation,  he  received  the  Copley  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1825.  He  became  in  1830 
director  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris  and  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  reputation  as  a 
writer  was  increased  by  the  eulogies  which  he  composed 
on  Condorcot,  Ampdre,  and  Caruot,  and  other   members 
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of  that  ncuJouiy.     He  displnyiJ  ;i  rcmarkahlo  faculty  of 
uopulariiiui;  sciiiu^c-  in  his  writings  and  lectures. 

Araeo  prouiolwl  ihe  revolution  of  1»30,  and  was  elected 
in  18:il  to  llie  I'hauiber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  acted 
with  tho  rxlrlmc  y,i«cAf,  the  advanced  reiiul.lualis.  Ho 
w»«  a  ineiulicrof  the  ],rovi»ional  government  luniicd  hy 
Ibo  ropuhlieans  in  Feh.,  IS  l.s,  and  co-operated  with  Lamar- 
lino  in  resislaiue  to  the  »ociiili.'<ts  aud  in  tho  maintcnaiico 
of  order,  lie  oirieiatcd  aa  minister  of  war  and  tho  marine 
for  several  months,  and  was  one  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  live  elected  hv  the  .Vsseiuhly  in  iMay,  1X4S.  Aliout 
this  lime  tho  voters  of  his  uative  dcjiartment  elected  hiiii 
to  tho  National  Assembly,  lie  opjiosed  the  election  ol 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency,  ami  refused  tho  oath  af 
allegiance  after  Ihe  imip  U'/uil  of  Pec.  1S5I.  The  em- 
peror rccoRnizcil  his  eminent  services  hy  exceplin(;  hini 
from  the  enforcement  of  Ihe  law  on  this  point.  .\rai;" 
died  on  the  I'd  of  Oct.,  18j:i,  leaving  a  son,  EinmaiMicl. 
noticed  below.  He  was  a  friend  of  .{le.'cander  von  Hum- 
boldt and  of  Faraday:  was  a  man  of  a  generous  disjiosi- 
tion,  an  anient  temperament,  aud  great  energy  of  cha- 
racter. '•  The  popularity  of  .M.  .\rago,"  says  He  Lomf  nie, 
"tho  European  reputation  which  he  enjoys,  his  marked 
position  in  polities,  have  all  coiubiDcd  to  attach  to  his 
name  the  idea  of  a  species  of  intellectual  royalty."  The 
same  biographer  attributes  to  him  a  "  marvellous  faculty 
of  illumining  with  uiiex]iceted  radiance  tho  most  abstract 
theories."  (See  h.  »E  Lmmkxik,  "  Ualerie  des  C'ontempo- 
rains;"  D.  F.  Akaco,  '•  Ilisloiro  dc  ma  Jeuncsse,"  1S54; 
f'HAni.F.s  UoiiiN.  "  liiographic  de  1>.  F.  Arago,"  1S4S;  J.  A. 
li.viMiAi,,  "  F.  .\ragii,"  Svo,  IH;'i:i;  ISkrthasii,  ".\rago  ct  sa 
Vie  .Scientiti<iuc,"  infij;  ArniuASSK,  "Francois  Arago," 
1869.)  'William  Jacobs. 

Arago  (Emmanuki.),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Paris  Aug.  2,  IS12.  He  studied  law,  and  gained  distinc- 
tion as  an  advocate  and  counsel  fur  the  defence  in  political 
trials.  Mke  his  father,  he  was  a  keen  republican,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1S4S.  In  this  crisis  he 
was  selected  by  Ihe  republicans  to  protest  in  tho  Chamber 
of  Deputies  against  the  appointment  of  a  regency.  He 
was  sent  as  coinmissary-gcueral  to  Lyons  in  JIarch,  was 
elected  to  the  Ccmstiluent  .Vssembly  in  April,  and  was  sent 
aa  minister  to  lierlin  in  May,  1.S48.  He  resigned  this 
position  in  Dec,  1S4S,  in  consequence  of  the  election  as 
president  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  designs  he  constantly 
opposed.  The  cuiip  d'flnt  of  Dec,  1S51,  and  the  rdjime 
that  followed,  excluded  .\rago  from  the  public  service.  On 
the  formation  of  a  provisituial  government  by  the  republi- 
cans in  .'>ept.,  1S70,  he  became  a  member  of  the  same.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  tho  National  Assembly  in  1871. 

Arngo  (Etiknnk).  a  dramatic  author,  a  brother  of 
the  great  savant,  D.  F.  .\rago,  born  at  Estagcl,  near  Pcr- 
pignan,  Feb.  7,  18(i;t,  produced  a  number  of'  successful 
comedies  and  vaudevilles,  which  exhibit  a  talent  for  satire. 
Among  his  works  is  "The  Aristocrats"  (1S47),  a  comedy 
in  verse.  He  fought  for  the  pojiular  cause  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  ls:iO,  and  founded  the  "  Reform,"  a  daily  republi- 
can journal,  in  lS.'i4.  He  was  director-general  of  the  post- 
office  from  F"eb.,  1848,  until  December  of  that  year,  and  in 
that  position  acted  with  much  vigor  and  ability.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  he  voted  with  the  ijam-he 
and  opposed  the  pidiey  of  L<mi8  Napoleon.  He  was  exiled 
in  June,  1849.  After  tho  proclamation  of  the  republic  in 
Sept.,  1870,  he  was  appointed  maire  of  Paris,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  November.  In  Feb.,  1S71,  ho  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  but  soon  re- 
signed on  account  of  his  age. 

Arago  (J.u-giKs  Etiesxe  ViCTon),  a  French  litlfralenr, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  Imrn  at  Estagel  Mar.  10, 
1790.  He  accompanied  the  exjiloring  exjiedition  of  Frey- 
cinet,  as  draughtsman,  in  1817,  nnd  on  his  return  in  1821 
published  a  "Tour  round  tho  World  in  the  Uranic,"  etc. 
(2  vols.,  1822).  .\liinng  his  works  are  several  dramas. 
Although  he  had  become  blind,  he  joined  a  party  that  went 
to  California  in  1849  to  dig  for  gold,  and  jmblishetl  "  Travels 
of  a  Blind  Man  in  Calitornia,"  etc.  (1861).     Died  in  18j5. 

Ar'nj^on,  a  former  kingdom  of  .Spain,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  France,  on  tho  E.  by  Catalonia,  im  the  S.  by  ^'alcn- 
cia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Navarre  and  the  Castiles.  Length 
from  N.  to  S..  about  200  miles.  Area  17.980  square  miles. 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Huesca.  Sarngossa 
(Zaragoxa).  and  Teruel.  The  Pyrenees,  which  extend 
along  the  northern  border  of  ,\ragon.  rise  to  the  height  of 
11,000  feet.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  several  ranges 
of  mountains  nnil  many  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys.  Ara- 
gon  is  intersected  by  the  river  Ebro,  which  flnws  south- 
eastward and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  (larts.  A 
considerable  jiortion  of  the  soil  is  sterile.  Among  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  region  arc  copper,  iron,  lead,  co- 
balt, quicksilver,  marble,  stone  coal,  alum,  and  salt.     Ara- 


gon  was  ccmquered  by  the  Moors  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  Christian  kingdom  of  Aragon,  founded  in  10:t.">,  be- 
came a  poivcrful  state,  which  was  united  with  Castile  by 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile in  1409.  Tho  chief  towns  are  Saragossa  and  Huesca. 
Pop.  in  ls(;7,  925.773.  (See  Schmidt,  "  UcBohichte  Ara- 
goniens  im  Mittelaltcr.") 

Arapo'na,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  (iirgenti,  s  miles  N.  of  Girgenti.  It  has  a  ruined  castlo 
and  large  sul]iliur-miues.     Pop.  in  1801,  7947. 

Ar'agonite,  or  Ar'ragonite,  a  variety  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  first  found  in  Aragon.  It  crystallizes  in  hexag- 
onal jii-isins,  or  in  crystals  of  which  tho  primary  forms  a 
rhomliio  ]irism.  It  resembles  calcareous  spar  in  composi- 
tion, but  differs  from  it  in  tho  form  of  its  crystals,  and  is 
reduecil  to  powder  by  a  heat  in  which  calcareous  spar  re- 
mains unchanged.     Satin  spar  is  a  variety  of  aragonite. 

Ara'gua,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Caraliobo  and  Caracas,  on  the  E.  by  t'aracas,  on  tho 
s".  by  tinarico  and  Carabobo.  and  on  tho  W.  by  Carabobo. 
.iVrea,  about  3720  square  miles.  This  province  is  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of  Venezuela,  and  is  trav- 
crscil  by  the  river  Aragua,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
anil  numerous  other  small  rivers,  which  all  enter  Lake 
Valencia.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  covered  with  jdan- 
tations,  gardens,  and  country-seats.  Here  the  str.ango  scene 
strikes  the  eye  of  wheat-fields  and  plantatiiuisof  sugar  and 
coffee  side  by  sido  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feel.  Chief  town, 
Vict(.ria.      Pop.  81,;i00. 

Araguay',  or  Aragiiay'a,  a  largo  river  of  Brazil, 
rises  in  Ihe  mountains  about  lat.  18°  10'  S.  and  Ion.  51°  30' 
W.  It  flows  northward,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Goyaz  and  Matto-Urosso,  and  after  a  course  of  1300  miles 
joins  the  Tocantins  at  Sao  Joao.  It  is  navigable  for  about 
1100  miles.  About  midway  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  it 
encloses  tho  island  of  Santa  Anna,  210  miles  long.  The 
stream  on  the  E.  side  of  this  island  is  called  Furo. 

Ara'lia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Araliaceae.  na- 
tives of  the  U.  S.,  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  other 
regions.  It  comprises  a  number  of  species  which  are  used 
iu  medicine,  as  the  ginseng.  AntUa  tjiiiuqitrfolia;  Anilia 
viidicuiilia,  called  wild  sarsaparilbi,  which  grows  in  the 
U.S.;  Arafitt  npiuona,  n  native  of  Virginia,  which  is  a 
stimulant  diaphoretic,  called  angelica  tree  or  toothache 
tree;  and  Arulia  raccmosa,  or  American  spikenard,  which 
produces  an  aromatic  gum-resin.  Chinese  rice-paper  is 
cut  from  cylinders  of  the  pith  oi  Arnlia  papyri/cm. 

Aralia'cea;  [so  called  from  Ara'lia,  one  of  its  genera], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenims  plants,  natives  of  tropical, 
temperate,  and  cold  regions  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  comprises  about  100  known  species  (trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants),  generally  possessing  stimulant  or  aro- 
matic ]iropcrties.  The  fruit  consists  of  several  one-seeded 
cells.  The  leaves  of  several  species  are  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle  in  India.  One  species  of  this  order,  the  ivy,  is  a 
native  of  England. 

Ar'al,  Sea  of,  a  large  inland  sea  or  lake  in  Independ- 
ent Tartary,  is  about  150  miles  E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It 
is  included  between  lat.  43°  and  47°  N.  Length,  estimated 
at  202  miles ;  breadth,  about  184  miles.  Area,  20,900 
square  miles.  Next  to  the  Caspian,  it  is  the  largest  inland 
sea  or  lake  of  Asia.  Having  no  outlet,  it  is  consequently 
saline  or  brackish.  The  S.  W.  part,  called  Lake  Landau, 
is  shallow,  and  not  more  than  five  feet  deep  in  the  deepest 
part.  The  Aral  is  fed  by  the  large  river  Oxus  or  Amoo, 
which  enters  the  sea  at  its  S.side:  it  also  receives  the  river 
Sihon  or  Sir-Daria  from  the  E.  The  latest  measurements 
make  it  twenty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Seals, 
sturgeons,  and  other  fish  are  found  in  it. 

A'ram  (Eigene),  an  English  felon,  born  in  Yorkshire 
in  1704.  Ho  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education, 
but  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Welsh  languages.  He  became 
a  schoolmaster  at  Knaresborough,  where  he  was  intimate 
with  a  shoemaker  named  Daniel  Clarke.  The  latter,  hav- 
ing purchased  some  goods  on  credit,  suddenly  disappeared, 
leaving  his  debts  unpaid.  Aram  was  suspected  of  being  an 
accomplice  of  Clarke  in  an  attempt  to  defraud.  A  portion 
of  the  goods  which  Clarke  had  purchased  was  found  in  tho 
garden  of  Aram,  who  was  tried,  but  acquitted,  after  which 
he  removed  from  Knaresborough.  In  1759  a  man  named 
Houseman  having  confessed  that  he  was  accessory  to  tho 
death  of  Clarke,  whom  Aram  had  killed,  Aram  was  tried 
for  the  murder,  and  made  an  elaborate  argument  in  his 
own  defence,  but  was  convicted,  and  afterwards  confessed 
his  guilt.  He  was  hung  Aug.  6,  1759.  His  story  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  Bulwer's  novels  and  of  a  poem  by 
Hood.  (See  Scatcherd,  "Memoirs  of  Eugene  Aram," 
18,'i2.) 
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Arama^'a  [from  A'ram,  the  son  of  Shem],  the  ancient 
name  of  a  rcgi(m  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  whi(;h  are  not 
well  defined.  It  extended  from  Mount  Taurus  on  the  N. 
to  Arabia  on  the  S.,  and  coincided  nearly  with  the  coun- 
tries called  by  the  Greeks  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  Aramaic  language,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic, 
was  divided  into  two  forms  or  dialects — the  Syriac  or  West 
Aramaic,  and  the  Chaldeo  or  East  Aramaic.  The  former 
was  the  language  commonly  spoken  by  the  Jews  iu  Pales- 
tine at  the  Christian  era. 

Aran'da  (Don  Pedro  Abaraca  de  Bolea),  CorxT  op, 
an  able  Spanish  statesman,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Sara- 
gossa  Dec.  21,  1718.  He  served  many  years  in  the  army, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  In  1705  ho  became  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Castile  and  prime  minister.  He  used 
his  power  to  ])romote  reform  and  a  liberal  policy,  ancl  pro- 
cured the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  in  1767.  In 
1773  he  was  removed  from  power  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
clergy,  but  he  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  France,  where 
he  remained  until  1787.  He  was  again  prime  minister  for 
a  short  time  in  1792,  and  was  driven  from  power  by  Godoy. 
He  died  in  1799. 

Araiuuez'  (anc.  A'ra  Jo'vis,  t.  e.  "altar  of  Jupiter"),  a 
town  and  royal  residence  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  30*  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Madrid. 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  has  spacious  streets, 
elegant  squares,  and  a  royal  palace  and  gardens  laid  out 
by  Philip  II.  Here  are  also  a  theatre,  a  hospital,  and  sev- 
eral summer-houses  in  the  royal  gardens.  Aranjuez  was 
the  scene  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  in  Mar.,  1808. 
Pop.  10,725. 

Aran'sas,  a  small  river  of  Southern  Texas,  rises  in  Bee 
county,  flows  south-eastward  and  enters  Aransas  Bay. 

Aransas,  a  county  of  Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
organized  since  the  census  of  1870.     Cap.  Rockport. 

Aransas,  a  post-village  of  Bee  co.,  Te.x. 

Aransas,  a  village  of  Aransas  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  inside 
of  St.  Joseph's  Island  and  on  Aransas  Bay.  It  has  a  gov- 
ernment warehouse. 

Aransas  Pass,  the  principal  inlet  to  Aransas  Bay 
and  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  Tex.,  between  St.  Josejdi  and  Mus- 
tang islands.  It  is  becoming  commercially  important,  but 
has  a  troublesome  shifting  bar.  The  lighthouse  isof  brick 
forty  feet  high,  and  stands  on  Low  Island,  inside  the  pass ; 
lat.  27°  51'  51"  N.,  Ion.  97°  2'  58"  W.  The  Confederate 
works  at  this  pass  were  captured  by  the  Federal  troops, 
with  100  prisoners  and  some  guns,  Nov.  20,  1804. 

Arany  (Ja'xos),  a  popular  Hungari.an  poet,  born  at 
Nagy-Salonta  in  1817,  became  in  1861  professor  at  Nagy- 
Kciros,  in  1859  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  and 
in  1800  director  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society  at  Pesth.  His 
first  work  was  a  humorous  poem  called  "  The  Lost  Con- 
stitution of  the  Past"  (18i3),  which  gained  a  prize.  He 
produced  among  other  poems  "  Buda  Haldla,"  which  in 
1801  was  crowned  by  the  Hungarian  Academy. 

Arap'ahoe,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Colorado. 
Area,  e>tiniated  at  4500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  tiie 
South  Fork  of  Platte  River,  and  by  Beaver,  Bijou,  and 
Terrapin  Creeks.  The  eastern  part  is  a  plain,  and  the 
western  jjart  is  hill^'  or  mountainous.  Irrigation  renders 
the  soil  extremely  productive.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  butter, 
and  live-stock  are  extensively  raised.  Large  quantities  of 
gold  have  been  ibund  near  the  western  border.  This  county 
is  partly  intersected  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.  ami  the 
Denver  Pacific  K.  R.,  which  connect  at  Denver,  the  county- 
seat.     Pop.  6829. 

Arapahoe,  a  new  and  unsettled  county  in  S.  W.  part 
of  Kansas,  south  of  Arkansas  River. 

Arapahoe  Indians,  a  tribe  of  savages  who  live  be- 
tween the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Arkansas.  They  are  associated  with  the 
Cheyenncs.  The  two  tribes  together  numljcrcd  nearly 
4000  in  1870. 

Arapai'ma,  a  genus  of  fresh-water  fishes  found  in  the 
rivers  of  South  America,  and  highly  esteemed  for  fooil. 
They  are  the  largest  fresh-water  fishes  in  the  worlii,  and 
are  allied  to  the  Clupcida>  or  herring  family.  Some  r)f  them 
measure  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  weigh  400  pounds  or 
more.  The  body  is  covered  with  strong,  bony,  compound 
scales. 

Ar'nrat,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  AVcstern  Asia,  rises 
from  tiio  ]dain  ui  the  Aras  (or  Araxes)  about  ;i3  miles  S.  W. 
of  Erivan.  It  is  called  by  the  Persians  Koh-i-Nooh, 
"  Mountain  of  Noah."  It  is  on  the  boundary  between 
Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  Russian  ]iossessions.  The 
highest  peak  is  in  lat.  .39°  42'  N.  and  Ion.  4.;°  3s'  E..  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  has  an  altitude  of  16,915 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  14,200  feet  above  the 


plain  of  the  Aras.     It  is  a  volcano,  the  last  eruption  of 
which  occurred  in  July,  1840. 

Ararat,  Little,  a  peak  which  is  S.  E.  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone  to  the  height  of  about 
13,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  summits  of 
these  two  mountains  are  seven  miles  apart  in  a  direct  line, 
but  their  bases  are  nearly  in  contact.  According  to  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  ark  rested  '*  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Ararat." 

Ararat,  or  Pilot  Mountain,  a  hill  in  Surrey  co., 
N.  C,  between  the  Ararat  and  Dan  rivers,  is  3000  feet 
high.  It  is  visible  at  a  distance,  and  serves  as  a  land- 
mark to  travellers. 

Ararat,  a  township  of  Susquehanna  co..  Pa.     P.  771. 
Arari'pe,  Ser'ra  de,  a  table-land  or  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Brazil.     It  forms  a  semicircle  around  the  plain  in 
which  Crato  is  situated,  and  is  near  the  boundary  between 
Ceara  and  Pcrnambueo. 

Aras'  (the  ancient  Arax'cn),  a  river  of  Western  Asia, 
rises  in  the  Turkish  pashalic  of  Erzrum.  It  flows  east- 
ward, passes  near  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and 
traverses  the  Persian  province  of  Adzerbijan.  It  after- 
wards turns  towards  the  N.  E.,  and  enters  Georgia  or  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  unites  with  the  river  Kur  about 
60  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  500  miles. 

Ara'tus  ['Aparos],  an  eminent  Greek  poet  and  astron- 
omer, born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  flourished  about  290-260 
B.  C.  He  was  patronized  by  Antigonus  Gonatas.  king  of 
Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he  passed  his  latter  years.  He 
wrote  an  astronomical  poem  entitled  "  Phenomena,"  which 
is  the  oldest  extant  poem  on  that  subject,  and  was  much 
admired  by  the  ancients.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Cicero,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  commentary  by  Ili]ipar- 
chus.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  poet  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in 
a  discourse  to  the  Athenians.  (See  Acts  xvii.  28.)  Aratus 
also  wrote  a  poem  on  the  weather,  called  "  Diosemcia,"  or 
'*  Prognostica."  A  good  edition  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished by  Buhle,  1793-1801. 

Ara'tus  of  Sic'yon,  a  celebrated  Greek  general  and 
statesman,  born  at  Sicyon  in  271  B.  C,  was  a  son  of 
Cliuias,  who  was  assassinated  about  204.  Aratus  then  es- 
caped to  Argos,  where  he  was  liberally  educated.  In  251 
B.  C,  with  the  aid  of  other  exiles,  he  liberated  Sicyon 
from  the  tyrant  Nieocles,  and  united  it  with  the  Acha'an 
League,  of  which  he  was  chosen  general  {slrate'ijiiK)  in 
245.  An  important  object  of  the  league  was  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  states  against  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  expelled  a  Macedonian  garrison  from 
Corinth  in  243  B.  C,  was  many  times  re-elected  general- 
in-chief,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  league  with  much 
ability.  About  226  the  league  was  involved  in  a  war 
against  Cleomcncs,  king  of  Sparta,  who  defeated  Aratus 
in  several  battles.  Aratus  formed  in  222  an  alliance  with 
Antigonus  of  Macedon  against  the  Spartans.  He  died  in 
213  B.  C,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  true  patriot.  (See 
Pli:tarch,  "Life  of  Aratus;"  Polvbii's,  "History.") 

Arauca'nia,  or  Arauca'na,  an  independent  state 
in  the  S.  part  of  Chili,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from  the 
river  Bio-Bio  on  the  N.  to  Valdivia,  or  to  lat.  40°  S.,  being 
about  190  miles  long.  The  physical  features,  climate,  and 
productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Chili.  The  Araueanians 
are  remarkable  for  their  independent  spirit  and  their  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  foreign  domination.  The  Spaniards 
made  an  unsuccessful  attecupt  to  subdue  them  in  1537  and 
at  several  subsequent  periods.  On  this  subject  Ercilla,  a 
Spaniard,  wrote  a  celebrated  epic  poem  called  "Araueana." 
It  is  said  that  they  possess  many  noble  qualities,  and  cul- 
tivate poetry,  but  abhor  the  restraints  of  civilization. 
They  recognize  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  future  state,  but 
build  no  temples.  The  government  is  administered  by  four 
hereditary  toqtn's,  each  of  whom  rules  over  one  of  the  prov- 
inces into  which  their  country  is  divided.  The  most  im- 
jiortant  national  questions  are  decided  by  the  grand  coun- 
cil composed  of  these  tuqtih,  or  by  a  general  assembly.  In 
I860,  a  French  lawyer,  De  Tonueins,  who  had  gained  con- 
siderable influence  among  the  Araueanians,  proclaimed 
himself,  under  the  name  of  Orflie  Antoine  I.,  constitu- 
tional king  of  Araucania.  He  was  in  1861  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Chilians  and  sent  back  to  France.  In  the  treaty  of 
.Ian.  22,  1870,  the  Araueanians  promised  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  Chili,  but  subsequently  King  Ordlie  once  more 
made  his  appeartmce  in  Araucania  and  defied  the  Chilian 
troops.  In  1873  financial  agents  of  Orf-lic  made  great 
efforts  to  eff'eet  a  loan  in  London.  (See  Molina,  "  History 
of  Chili;"  EnwARD  R.  S.mitu,  "The  Araueanians,"  etc.. 
New  York,  1S55.) 
Arauca'ria  [said  to  be  derived  from  Ar aitcania  (which 
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.«,)1,  a  genu.,  of  plnnls  of  the  natural  order  Con.fera:,  na- 
'"e  '.' ^ho  ..outhern  hemisphere:  all  evergreen  tree.,  d.s- 
n.uiehecl  bv  having  the  nialo  n.ul  female  U««ers  on  sep- 
arate trees,  "the  pollen  eunlaineJ  in  rom  ten  o  twenty 
e™"  ,u.„,leut  frum  the  apex  of  each  .eale.  the  ienmle 
flowcri  two  under  each  feale.  eaeh  h,u  >n)|  one  ovule  The 
Tr,...cona  Mn-,,,;.  or  Chili  pine,  a  native  of  the  Ch.han 
Andes,  attains  the  height  of  lo»  leet.  and  produees  a  seed 
wSieh  is  an  important  article  of  food  ;  also  a  fragrant  resm 
in  abundance.  The  timher  is  hard,  heavy,  and  suitable 
for  tl.o  masts  of  ships.  This  tree  .s  eultuated  as  an  orna- 
ment ..f  landscapes.  The  Norfolk  Is  and  p,ne,  which  is 
about  :;Olt  feet  high,  is  .l,oi,--.o;..  Mce/.a,  a  noblo  tree,  and 
Australia  has  two  or  three  fine  species. 

Arnu'co,  a  province  of  Chili,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Cunccneion.  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes,  on  the  S.  by  Valdivia. 
anil  on  the  W.  bv  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area.  Kt.ni  stiuaic 
miles.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  as  the  ground  is  covcrcil  lor 
a  large  part  bv  forests,  agriculture  has  made  very  little 
progress.  The' chief  article  of  export  is  timber.  Chief 
town,  .\niuco.     I'op.  in  l.'<rO,  87,(177. 

Arnu'jo  d'Azovc'do  (.\ntoxio),  Coixt  n\  Bahca,  a 
PortU"uese  statesman,  born  at  I'ontc  do  Lima  Jlay  11, 
1734.  "lie  negotiated  at  I'aris.  and  signed,  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France  in  ir!>7.  buttbc  Frcn.h  Directory  an- 
nulled it.  He  became  ministiT  id'  foreign  afVairs  in  ISdb. 
After  Napoleon  had  invaded  Portugal  and  cai>turcd  Lis- 
bon, Araujo  aeeompanied  the  king.  .Tohn  VI..  to  lirazil  in 
180H.  lie  was  appointed  minister  of  marine  in  ISl-l,  and 
in  1S17  sole  minister.  )Ic  w;is  a  man  of  various  accom- 
plishments; he  wrote  poetry  and  gained  distinction  by  his 
scientitio  attainments.      l>icd  .lune  L'l,  1S17. 

Aran'jo  Por'to-.\llc'gro,  de  (Masoel),  one  of  the 
most  prominent  poets  of  Kiazil,  was  born  at  Rio  Pardo  in 
1800.  lie  was'  a|ipointed  in  ISa'.l  eimsul-general  for  Brazil 
to  Prussia.  Ilis  principal  works  are  an  epic  entitled  "Co- 
lombo," and  lyric  ]."ciiis  .•ailed  "  Urasiliauas." 

Aravul'li,  or  Aravali,  a  mountain-range  of  Hin- 
dostan,  traverses  Ajmeer,  and  is  about  300  miles  long.  The 
highest  summits  are  about  iOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  .system  of  the  lianges.  The  general  direction  of 
the  range  is  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. 

Ar'baccs  [Gt.  '\peiKrr:].  a  Median  gener.al  who  revolted 
against  Sardanapalus,  captured  Nineveh,  his  capital,  and 
on  the  ruins  of  the  .Assyrian  empire  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Metlia,  about  876  B.'C. 

Ar'balest,  or  Arbalast  [Lat.  arcubalUg'la.  from  ar'- 
e«»,  a  "  liow,"  and  li.i/lin'lu.  "an  engine  fur  shooting  ;"  Fr. 
<irt(i/r(c],  a  name  of  the  crossbow,  which  was  much  used 
in  the  battles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  sometimes  made 
of  sleol.  The  arrow  or  other  missile  was  )daeed  in  a  barrel 
or  groove  which  was  perpendicular  to  the  cord  or  bowstring. 
The  arrow  discharged  by  these  liuws  was  called  a  quarrel. 
Arbe'la,  now  ArbccI  ( Arbil  or  Erbil),  a  small  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Koordistan,  about  40  miles  E.  of 
Mosul.  The  modern  town  has  some  large  mosques  and  ba- 
laars.  Arbela  gave  its  name  to  the  battle  in  which  Darius 
was  linally  defeated  by  .\le.\ander  the  tireat,  in  'Ml  B.  C, 
but  it  was  fought  at  (.laugaiuela.  Pop.  about  (iOOO. 
Arbria,  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  870. 
Ar'biter  [a  Latin  word  signifying  "umpire"],  a  person 
chosen  by  parties  in  a  controversy  to  decide  a  question  ; 
sometimes  applied  to  a  person  who  has  the  power  of  judg- 
ing and  determining,  or  who  is  able  to  control  the  destiny 
of  others.  Some  cases  among  tlfce  ancient  Romans  were  de- 
cided by  an  arbiter,  especially  when  the  parties  differed  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  money  which  one  of  them  should 
pay  to  the  other. 

Arbitra'tion  [from  the  Lat.  nrhitror,  to  "  act  as  judge  " 
{arbiter}],  a  submission  of  some  matter  in  dispute  to  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  a  person  called  an  "arbitrator." 
It  applies  to  civil  cases  only,  and  may  be  either  oral  nr 
written.  It  is  voluntary  in  its  nature,  as  any  party  has  a 
legal  right  to  have  an  adjudication  ujion  his  case  by  a  court 
of  justice.  Statute  law  sometimes  makes  arbitration  com- 
pulsory, as  where  the  investigation  of  a  long  account  is 
necessary.  Even  after  parties  have  agreed  to  s.ibmit  a 
controversy  to  arbitration,  one  of  them  may  withdraw  his 
consent  against  the  will  of  the  other  at  any  time  before  the 
hearing  is  closed.  The  only  reinerly  of  the  other  party  is  to 
bring  an  action  for  damages,  which  would  usually  be  nom- 
inal. However,  when  parties  enter  into  a  contract,  they 
may  stipulate  that  no  rights  of  acticm  shall  accrue  under 
its  provisions  unless  there  is  a  submission  on  their  part  to 
arbitration  :  in  which  case  the  duty  to  submit  becomes  a 
condition  precedent,  and  cannot  be  avoiiled.  The  result 
of  the  arbitration  is  termed  an  ntntnl.  Tt  is  not.  however, 
equivalent  to  a  judgment  of  a  court,  and  if  not  performed 


the  regular  course  of  the  successful  party  would  be  to 
brin"  an  action  upon  the  award,  and  thus  make  it  a 
judgment  of  a  court.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  stat- 
ute law  frequently  provides  that  on  reducing  the  submis- 
sion to  writing  a  clause  may  be  inserted  that  the  award 
may  be  entered  on  the  records  of  a  specified  court  as  a 
judgment,  whereu]>on  it  shall  have  the  like  force  and  efl'ect. 
HaWng  the  characteristics  of  a  judgment,  the  award  falls 
under  the  control  of  the  court,  and  modes  are  iirovided  by 
whiih  mistakes  and  errors  may  be  rectified  by  judicial 
action.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  review  of  the  result 
of  an  arbitration.  There  arc  no  methods  of  appeal  pro- 
vided, as  the  theory  of  the  proceeding  is  that  the  arbitrator 
is  to  bo  the  judge  of  the  difference  between  the  parties. 
This  rule  docs  not  prevent  the  rectification  of  mistakes  in 
matters  of  fact,  nor  does  it  include  the  case  of  fraud  or 
the  violation  of  the  first  princijdes  of  justice;  as,  for  ex- 
am]ile.  the  act  of  hearing  one  party,  and  not  the  other. 

Arbois,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Jura,  about 
2j  miles  S.  W.  of  Besanfon.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wine, 
and  has  manufactures  of  paper  and  earthenware.  Here 
are  some  Riouaii  antiquities.     Pop.  in  1800,  6895. 

Arbol-a-brea,  the  resin  of  Canarhtm  tilhuin  (an  amy- 
ridaccous  tree),  from  the  Phili]>pine  Islands.  Baup  (.4ioi. 
Ch.  I'lii/a.  [.1],  xxxi.,  108)  obtained  several  distinct  princi- 
ples frum  it. 

Arbor'iculture  [from  the  Lat.  ar'hor,  a  "  tree,"  and  ciiJ- 
di'in,"  culture"  or  "cultivation"],  the  art  of  cultivating  trees, 
includes  the  raising  of  plantations  of  forest  trees  for  timber 
and  fuel,  and  ornamental  trees  for  landscape  gardening  ;  but 
the  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  commonly  assigned  to  a  separate 
head,  or  to  horticulture  and  pomology.  Arboriculture  is 
becoming  an  art  of  increasing  necessity  in  the  IT.  S.,  as  the 
native  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing  by  the  consumption 
of  wood  for  building,  manufactures,  railway  structures,  and 
many  other  purposes. 

Ill  Iiiipurliincf. — Though  at  the  present  time  the  timber 
crop  is  more  important  than  any  other  product  of  the  land, 
yet  little  attention  is  paid  to  it  by  land-owners.  We  have 
extended  treatises  on  the  management  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  grain  crops,  on  the  best  systems  of  rotation,  and  on 
the  many  details  of  farm  management,  but  little  is  said  on 
tree-planting;  and  not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  sufficiently 
appreciates  the  importance  of  growing  young  timber  on  an 
extensive  scale  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  will  soon  be 
felt  everywhere  as  our  native  woodlands  are  rapidly  cut 
away.  An  a])proximate  statement  of  the  amount  of  con- 
sumption may  serve  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  urging 
the  importance  of  arboriculture  on  the  attention  of  land- 
owners at  large.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone  about 
1,500,000  acres  are  cleared  of  timber  in  ten  years;  and  in 
the  U.  S.  about  .S, 000,000  yearly,  or  30,000,000  acres  in  ten 
years,  arc  stripped  of  thcirtrees.  Of  the  wood  thus  obtained, 
about  6,000,1100  cords  are  consumed  annually  for  rail- 
road fuel ;  and  over  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  ties  has 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  railroads  of  the  Ilnion- 
Tho  wood  value  of  freight  and  ])assenger  cars  is  over  sev- 
enty million  dollars,  and  of  wooden  bridges  fifty  million 
dollars.  More  than  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
sawed  lumber  is  annually  used  for  shipbuilding,  cooperage, 
and  the  vast  number  of  manufactures  wherein  this  material 
is  extensively  employed.  The  wood  used  as  fuel  cannot  be 
less  than  twenty-five  million  cords  ])er  annum.  Such  facts 
as  these  naturally  suggest  the  same  thoughts  that  were  ut- 
tered three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  illustrious  and  far- 
seeing  Bernard  Palissy,  when  expressing  "  his  indignation 
at  the  folly  of  men  in  destroying  woods."  He  adds,  *■  I 
cannot  enough  detest  this  thing,  and  I  call  it  not  an  error, 
but  a  curse  and  calamity  to  all  France;  for  when  the  forests 
shall  be  cut,  all  arts  shall  cease,  and  they  who  ])ractise  them 
shall  be  driven  out  to  eat  grass  with  Nebuchaduezzar  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  I  have  divers  times  thought  to  set 
down  in  writing  the  arts  which  shall  perish  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  wood,  but  when  I  had  written  down  a 
great  number,  I  did  ]iereeive  that  there  could  be  no  end  to 
my  writing,  and  having  diligently  considered,  I  found  that 
there  was  not  any  that  could  be  followed  ivithnut  wood." 

Formiiiij  \Yor:<l-jihmtntiovs. — But  we  cannot  ask  land- 
owners to  keep  their  old  woods  untouehctl.  They  cannot 
afford  to  hold  a  large  amount  of  dead  capital  in  the  shajie 
of  the  original  forests.  But  new  timber  should  be  carefully 
restored  as  fast  as  the  old  is  cut  away.  It  is  more  econom- 
ical to  renew  a  dense  growth  of  young  wood,  and  to  clear 
it  off  frequently,  or  once  in  about  twenty  years,  than  to 
allow  the  trees  to  grow  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  land 
will  in  the  former  ease  yield  five  or  six  times  as  great  a 
quantity  as  in  the  latter.  There  are  two  modes  of  renewal, 
tine  is  to  (dear  away  the  old  trees  entirely,  and  to  allow  the 
new  growth  to  sfiring  up  spontaneously  or  from  the  closely- 
cut  stumps:  and  the  other  is  to  make  new  jdantjitions 
on    well-cultivated   land.     The  value   of  the  new  growth 
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from  the  renewal  of  old  trees  depends  much  upon  its  cha- 
racter and  densencss.  To  secure  a  ^ood  start,  the  old  trees 
should  be  entirely  cleared  away,  and  not.  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  merely  thinned  out,  leaving  the  middle  growth  stand- 
ing, for  the  few  scattered  trees  of  medium  size  which  remain 
will  shade  and  greatly  retard  everything  below  them. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  no  young  crop  can  flourish  im<ier 
the  shade  of  thin  woods.  Young  trees  require  the  same 
advantages  of  air  and  sunshine  as  Indian  corn,  and  shaded 
trees  grow  only  one-fourth  or  fifth  as  fast  as  those  under 
full  exposure.  To  induce  free  sprouting  from  the  stumps 
the  old  trees  must  be  cut  away  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early 
spring,  and  not  while  growing  or  in  full  leaf. 

Thijinhif/. — The  young  plantations  having  been  started  a 
few  years  (cattle  being  carefully  excluded),  the  first  work  is 
thinning.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  trees  will  crowd  and 
enfeeble  each  other.  The  first  thinning  may  be  done  when 
the  trees  are  large  enough  for  hoop-poles.  The  more  crooked 
and  feeble  growth  may  be  cut  out,  leaving  the  best  and 
straightest  at  as  uniform  distances  as  practicable.  If  the 
plantation  is  a  fine  one,  the  hoop-poles  will  more  than  pay 
the  interest  on  the  land,  if  not  afi'ord  a  handsome  revenue. 
The  first  thinning  may  leave  the  trees  about  four  feet  apart, 
and  should  never  be  so  severe  that  the  shade  and  fallen 
leaves  will  not  prevent  the  growth  of  grass — the  leaves 
mulching  the  surface.  It  will  be  found  more  convenient, 
when  the  growth  is  abundant  enough,  to  leave  the  thinned 
trees  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  straight  lines,  to  allow  the 
free  passage  of  wagons  for  drawing  out  the  timber.  A 
good  approximate  rule  for  distance  in  successive  thinnings, 
as  the  trees  become  larger,  is  to  allow  a  height  of  two  or 
three  times  as  great  as  the  distance  asunder.  If  too  much 
sunlight  is  let  in,  the  growth  of  side-limbs  ^ill  render  the 
timber  knotty;  if  too  little  light  is  admitted,  the  trees  will 
bo  feeble  and  slender.  Experiments  show  that  thinning 
not  only  increases  the  amount  of  wood  grown  in  a  given 
time,  but  renders  it  more  valuable  and  free  from  defects. 
A  well-managed  wood-plantation,  on  fertile  soil,  will  yield 
an  amount  of  wood  equal  to  forty  cords  per  acre  if  cut 
every  twenty  years,  or  two  cords  per  acre  annually. 

Raising  trees  from  seed,  although  attended  with  more 
labor  and  care  at  first,  gives  more  perfect  and  profitable 
plantations  in  the  end.  The  land  must  be  well  prepared 
by  ploughing,  as  for  corn  or  other  farm-crops.  The  seed 
may  be  planted  in  drills  or  in  hills,  like  corn,  and  the 
young  trees  kept  well  cultivated  a  few  years,  till  large 
enough  to  shatle  the  ground.  If  the  seeds  are  of  free-grow- 
ing kinds,  the  hills  may  alternate  the  first  year  with  hills  of 
corn  ;  or  if  in  drills,  the  corn  and  trees  may  be  in  alter- 
nate rows.  Such  large  seeds  as  those  of  the  chestnut,  black 
walnut,  hickory,  and  oak  may  be  planted  in  this  way,  if 
the  seeds  have  been  properly  kept  through  winter.  To 
ensure  evenness,  a  surplus  of  seed  should  l>e  used,  and 
the  supernumerary  plants  afterwards  thinned  out.  The 
smaller  and  more  delicate  kinds  of  seeds  should  be  planted 
in  seed-beds  of  fine  mould,  and  covered  by  sifting  it  over 
them,  and  the  trees  transplanted  into  rows  when  they  have 
attained  a  few  feet  in  height.  The  depth  for  covering  all 
these  seeds  may  be  nearly  determined  by  observing  the  gen- 
eral rule  (liable  to  slight  exceptions)  of  burying  them  at  a 
depth  of  about  three  times,  and  never  mure  than  five  times, 
their  diameter.  At  a  much  greater  depth  few  of  the  young 
plants  will  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  in  most  ger- 
mination will  be  prevented.  The  only  objection  to  ])lanting 
very  shallow  is  the  want  of  sufficient  moisture  to  sprout  the 
seeds.  Young  evergreen  seedlings,  in  additii)n  to  the  eare 
here  prescribed,  will  require  a  partial  shading  through  most 
of  the  first  summer,  gradually  removing  it  to  harden  the 
young  plants.  With  the  larger  seeds  which  .have  a  horny 
covering — such,  for  instance,  as  the  chestnut  and  horse- 
chestnut — entire  failure  to  germinate  commonly  results 
from  permitting  this  covering  to  become  dried  and  imper- 
vious to  moisture;  and  the  only  way,  therefore,  to  ensure 
success  is  to  plant  them  soon  after  the  seeds  ripen,  or  to 
keep  them  from  drying  by  packing  in  moist  sand  or  pul- 
verized moss.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  experiments  in 
planting  chestnuts  which  are  bought  in  market  nearly  al- 
ways fail. 

Transplanting  young  trees  from  seed-beds,  after  they 
have  been  once  removed  to  nursery-rows,  is  extensively 
adopted  in  liritain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  for  obtaining 
woodlands.  Setting  them  out  when  not  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  high  is  attended  with  less  labor,  less  check  in 
growth,  and  more  certainty  of  all  the  trees  surviving,  than 
if  taken  at  a  greater  size.  Setting  out  very  large  trees  is 
never  profitable  for  any  purpose.  Much  more  depends 
on  a  good  deep  soil  and  thorough  affer-oulture  for  a  few 
yeai^.  The  great  arboriculturist  Loudi>n  crmfiilently  af- 
firmed that  he  could  show  larger,  finer,  and  more  luxuriant 
trees  in  five  years  by  setting  those  uf  niodenite  size  in 
deeply-trenched  ground,  and  giving  them  constant  cultiva- 


tion, than  could  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  period  by  the  re- 
moval of  larger  ones — an  assertion  that  was  corroborated 
by  the  experiments  of  Sir  Henry  Stewart  in  the  moist  cli- 
mate of  Scotland,  where  he  formed  in  a  single  year  a  land- 
scape garden  of  large  trees  set  out  at  great  expense,  these 
trees  never  entirely  recovering  from  the  sickly  appearance 
which  their  removal  gave  them. 

Woodland  belts,  for  protection  against  winds,  are  found 
of  much  utility  and  value,  both  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
on  the  vast  plains  of  the  AVest.  Where  the  face  of  the 
country  has  become  denuded,  and  wintry  winds  and  sum- 
mer storms  sweep  farms  with  more  fury  than  formerly,  belts 
of  this  character  are  found  to  protect  young  crops  and  to 
increase  the  product  of  the  land.  Young  plants  of  grass 
and  winter  grain,  after  heaving  by  frost,  are  beaten  about 
and  sometimes  torn  out  by  the  action  of  the  winds  on  the 
bare  surface.  (Jrain-crops  and  meadows  are  prostrated  by 
tempests.  We  are  informed  by  landowners  who  have  planted 
screens  of  evergreens  that  in  some  instances  the  increase  of 
crops  raised  within  the  range  of  their  protection,  and  out 
of  their  immediate  shade,  has  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  than  with  entire  exposure.  Belts  of  timber  a  few 
rods  in  width,  traversing  farms  fully  exposed  to  winds,  are 
therefore  jirofitable  in  two  ways  :  First,  by  the  increased 
amount  of  the  crops  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  timber  perpetu- 
ally furnished  by  these  belts.  They  should  be  placed  at  in- 
tervals of  from  sixty  to  eighty  rods.  Where  rising  land  faces 
prevailing  winds  they  should  be  nearer;  but  where  it  falls, 
they  may  he  more  remote.  If  the  belts  are  evergreen,  a 
rod  wide  will  be  sufficient ;  if  deciduous,  they  should  bo 
three  or  four  rods,  or  more.  When  cut,  one  half  in  breadth 
may  be  taken  at  a  time.  Or  the  belts  may  be  planted 
thirty  or  forty  rods  apart,  and  alternate  ones  removed  for 
timber.  By  selecting  thrifty  growers,  such  as  the  Norway 
spruce  (evergreen)  and  the  Scotch  larch  (deciduous),  a 
growth  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  may  be  reacheil  in 
about  ten  years,  if  the  young  trees  arc  well  cultivated  at 
first,  and  fifty  feet  in  twenty-f^ve  years.  If  planted  closely, 
they  will  spread  less  and  will  shoot  up  higher  than  if  thin 
and  scattered.  The  profits  of  timber  plantations  must  be- 
come greater  each  year  as  the  forests  of  the  country  are 
consumed.  For  ordinary  fuel  alone,  the  two  cords  per  aero 
which  may  be  yearly  obtained  would  be  a  constant  revenue 
of  ten  dollars  in  many  portions  of  the  country  ;  and  when 
good  timber  trees  are  raised,  which  may  be  employed  in 
the  innumerable  manufactures  of  tools  and  machiner}',  for 
cooperage,  ships,  buildings,  carriages,  and  cabinet-work, 
the  annual  revenue  would  be  several  times  greater. 

If  the  planting  of  the  timber-belts  already  described 
were  generally  adopted  throughout  the  country,  they  would 
occupy  about  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  two  hundred  mil- 
lion improved  acres  of  the  Union  ;  would  possess  a  money 
value  when  grown  of  at  least  $800,000,000,  afford  a  yearly 
revenue  in  wood  and  timber  of  more  than  $80,000,000,  and 
render  the  land  they  shelter  more  valuable  than  before. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  pecuniary  profit  that  should  in- 
duce our  people  generally  to  raise  trees.  The  improved  and 
polished  appearance  which  ornamental  trees  would  give  the 
country  at  large,  if  planted  along  roadsides  and  on  tho 
lawns  of  farm-residents,  would  increase  the  attractions  of 
country  life  and  make  their  homes  more  desirable  to  young 
people.  The  moral  influences  of  tree-planting  would  in  this 
way  become  an  important  agency  for  improving  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  (For  means  of  accelerating  the  growth 
of  young  ornamental  trees,  see  G.  P.  Marsh's  ''Man  and 
Nature,"  p.  321),  note.)  John  J.  Thomas. 

Ar'bor  Vi't^  (literally  the  "tree  of  life"),  a  term  ap- 
plied to  tho  thick  mass  of  white  substance  in  either  hem- 
isphere of  the  eercbellum.  This  mass,  when  cut  parallel 
to  the  median  line,  presents  a  tree-like  appearance. 

Arbor  Vit«e  [see  preceding  article],  (  Thii'i/a),  a  genus 
of  plants  uf  the  natural  order  Conifera^,  consisting  of  ever- 
green trees  or  shrubs,  with  compressed  or  flattened  branch- 
lets,  and  small,  scale-like,  and  imbricated  leaves.  The 
Thtiifa  occidentalia  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  and  is  oftea 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  of  America  and  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  trees 
known  as  white  cedar.  The  Chinese  arbor  vita?  {Thuya 
oriental  is), -A  native  of  China,  has  larger  strobiles  and  more 
upright  branches  than  the  preceding.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  the  U.  S.  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  produces 
a  resin  which  has  been  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  vir- 
tues.    The  genus  comprises  several  uihcv  species. 

Ar'broath,  Ab'erbroth'wick,  or  Ab'erbroth'- 
ock,  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  at  tho 
mouth  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Brothock,  1(5  miles  N.  E. 
of  Dundee,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has 
a  public  library,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  linens,  canvas, 
leather,  etc.  About  100  vessels  (tonnage  13,81)0)  belong  to 
this  port.     Hero  are  picturesque  ruins  of  a  richly-endowed 
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Bbbej,  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178.  Robert  Bruce 
and  the  Scottish  noblui*  met  in  this  abbey  in  l.J-0  to  or- 
gttniie  a  rei-i.tauce  to  Ed^Ta^d  H.  P.'p.  nf  the  nHinicipal 
burgh  in  ISlH,  SjllO;  of  the  [.arliamentury  burgh,  l*,yyi; 
of  the  piirliiumntjiry  burgh  in  If^Tl.  19.1(74. 

Ar'biickle,  a  jmst-towuship  of  MasOn  cc,  West  Va. 
Pop.  i:toi. 

Arbuckle  (Matthfw).  nn  American  general,  born  in 
Greenbrier  co.,  Va.,  in  177J.  Ho  served  many  years  on 
the  frontier  ainnng  the  Indians;  also  in  the  Mexican  war 
(1840-17).     I'ifd  Jnne  11,  1>*51. 

Arbiith'nut  (Ai.KXANniai),  a  Scottish  theologian  and 
poet,  born  about  1  j;J8.  lie  l>ecanie  iirineiiial  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  in  1  ofiib  Among  his  works  are  a 
poem  called  "The  Praises  of  Women  "  and  a  "History  of 
Scothind."     Pied  in  1583. 

Arbuthnot  (.Imis).  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, born  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  in  Scotland,  in  llifiO. 
Ho  studied  at  Aberdeun.  where  he  graduated,  and  settled 
in  London.  His  first  work  was  an  "Examination  of  Dr. 
Wuotlward's  Account  of  the  Deluge"  (101*7).  His  re])Uta- 
tion  WHS  increased  by  his  "Tables  of  the  tJrcek,  Konmn, 
.  and  .lewish  Measures.  AVeights.  and  Coins"  (170j).  Ho 
was  n]i|ioiuted  physician  to  the  (|ueen  in  1701>.  and  obtained 
an  extensive  practice.  He  was  an  intimate  associate  of 
Pope.  .Swift,  and  Lord  liolingbrokc.  In  1712  ho  published 
a  humorous  p<ditical  allegory  entitled  a  "  History  of  John 
Bull."in  whieh  tlie  great  pciwers  then  involved  in  war  were 
personated  by  .l..hn  Ituli  tlie  elothier.  Nick  Frog  the  linen- 
draper,  and  liouis  lialMiun  (  Louis  XIV.).  This  work  dis- 
jdays  a  great  talent  for  satire.  He  produced  another  hu- 
morous and  ironical  work,  ealU-il  "The  First  Book  of  tlio 
Memoirs  of  Mart  inns  SeriliU'rus."  This  was  ])art  of  an  un- 
finished work  wliieli  Pope.  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot  projecteil 
in  partnership,  and  which  was  designed  to  be  a  yatirc 
against  pedantry  and  the  abuse  of  learning.  In  172;^  ho 
was  chosen  sceond  censor  of  the  Royal  Coilege  of  Physi- 
cians, and  in  1727  was  made  an  elect  of  the  college.  Died 
Feb.  27,  17:i5.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  character.  "lie 
has  more  wit  than  wo  all  have."  said  Swift,  "and  his  hu- 
manity is  equal  to  his  wit."  Comparing  him  with  contem- 
porary British  authors.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "I  think  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  the  first  man  among  them.  Ho  was  the  most 
universal  genius,  being  an  excelK-nt  jihysiciau,  a  man  of 
deep  learning,  and  a  man  of  much  humor." 

Ar'buline,  a  principle  found  in  the  Icavea  of  the  red 
bcarberry  (ArvtoHtnjthifhm  uva  tirm'), 

Ar'blltllHf  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Ericaceae,  mostly 
natives  of  America  aufl  Southern  Europe.  They  aro  ever- 
green shrubs,  bearing  a  fleshy  fruit  which  has  five  cells 
and  many  seeds.  The  arbutus  mentioned  by  Virgil  kvas 
the  ArhntiiH  iinf'fo  or  strawberry  tree,*  which  bears  bright 
red  and  yellow  berries,  with  bciiutiful  foliage,  and  is  culti- 
vated as  an  ornamental  evergreen.  The  fruit  has  narcotic 
properties,  and  is  used  for  making  wine  in  Corsica.  An- 
other sj»ecies,  the  Arhutns  Andrnrhn<^,  a  native  of  the  Le- 
vant, is  admired  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  bears  an  es- 
culent fruit.  The  Mndntriu  of  California  is  a  species  of  this 
genus;  but  the  Mnnznuitu,  and  also  the  bearbcrry  (or  Uva 
urai,  a  trailing  shrub  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
leaves  used  as  an  astringent  tonic  in  medicine),  belong  to 
the  related  genus  Arrti,nt<ipfi^fi>fi,  although  formerly  in- 
cluded in  Arht(tn«,  "Trailing  arbutus''  is  Etig-ea  repens 
(which  sec). 

Arc  [from  the  Lat.  nr'cuft,  a  "bow"],  in  geometry,  any 
part  of  a  eurvd  line.  An  arc  of  a  circle  is  any  portion  of 
the  circumference.  The  straiglit  lino  joining  the  extremi- 
ties of  an  arc  is  its  chnrd.  which  is  always  shorter  than  the 
arc  itself.  Arcs  of  circles  are  similar  when  they  subtend 
equal  angles  at  the  centres  of  their  respective  circles.  To 
rectify  an  are  is  to  find  the  b-ngth  of  a  straight  line  to 
which  it  would  be  equal  if  it  had  the  same  length  in  a  right 
direction  as  it  has  in  a  curved.  The  area  included  between 
an  arc  and  its  chord  is  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

Ar'ca,  or  Arc  Shell,  u  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks  which 
are  larnellibranehiate,  and  arc  the  type  of  a  familv  called 
Arearhe.  The  hinge  is  straight,  and  is  coextensive  with 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  shell,  the  breadth  being  greater 
than  the  length.  Numerous  sjiecies  of  Area  occur  in  trop- 
ical and  other  seas.  Many  others  are  fossil.  One  living 
species  occurs  in  fresh  water  in  India. 

Arca'da,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co..  Mich.     Pop.  1202. 

Arcatia,  a  townshiji  of  Lapeer  co..  Mich.     Pop.  418. 

Arcade  [from  the  Lat.  ar'cH*.  a  "  bow."  an  "  nreh  "], 
a  row  of  arches  supported  by  columns  or  square  pillars. 
This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  long  arched  building 

•In  the  U.  S.  the  name  of  strawberry  tree  has  been  applied  to 
the  Euonymiu  AmcricaniM,  a  plant  of  a  different  order. 


or  gallery  lined  on  each  side  with  shops ;  also  to  a  row 
of  piers  or  columns  and  arches  by  which  the  aisles  are 
diviiled  from  the  nave  of  a  church.  The  arcade  in  Gothic 
corresponds  to  the  colonnade  of  classical  architecture.  Ar- 
cades were  employed  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  theatres, 
aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and  temples. 

Arcade,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wyoming  co., 
N.  v..  on  the  Buffalo  New  York  and  Philadelphia  R.  ll.,  85 
miles  S.  E.  of  Buffalo,  has  extensive  woollen  mills,  mowing- 
machine  works,  furniture  manufactory,  academy  and  union 
school,  three  churches,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop, 
of  village,  573;  of  township,  1742. 

S.  W.  Wade,  Ei>.  of  "Times." 

Arca'dia  [Gr.  'ApwaSia],  a  celebrated  state  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  the  most  central  part  of  the  Pelo]»onnesus  (now 
called  the  Morea).  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Achaia, 
on  the  E.  by  Argolis,  on  the  S.  by  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Elis.  The  area  was  about  1600  square 
miles.  It  was  enclosed  on  nearly  all  sides  by  mountains, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  was  occupied  by  fertile  valleys  and 
verdant  mountain-ridges.  The  j)rincipal  river  was  the  Al- 
pheus.  The  Arcadians  were  a  simple,  jiastoral  people,  in- 
ferior to  most  of  the  other  Greeks  in  genius  and  culture. 
This  inferiority  may  be  ascribed  to  their  isolated  jiosltion, 
which  deprived  them  of  the  influence  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  advantages  of  commerce.  The  chief  towns  of  Arcadia 
were  Mantinea,  Tegea,  Orehomcnos,  and  Megalo])olis.  The 
Arcadians  resembled  the  Swiss  in  their  love  of  freedom  and 
money,  and  in  their  tendency  to  enlist  as  mercenaries  in 
foreign  armies.  Among  the  Ten  Thousand  whose  famous 
retreat  Xcnophon  described,  more  than  two  thousand  were 
Arcadians.  This  country  was  a  favorite  of  ancient  pas- 
toral ])oet8.  who  praise  the  peaceful  and  ha])py  life  of  the 
Arcaclian  she]>herds.  At  present,  Arcadia  is  one  of  the 
thirteen  nomarchies  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Area, 
2028  square  miles.     Pop.  in  1870,  121,740. 

Arcadia,  a  post-township  of  Morgan  co..  111.   P.  1251. 

Arcadia,  a  township  of  Manistee  eo.,  Mich.  Pop.  175. 

Arcadia,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Iron  eo..  Mo., 
about  4  miles  S.  of  Pilot  Knob.     Puji.  of  township.  .^058. 

Arcadia,  a  ])Ost-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co., 
N.  V.  Poji.  ()f  township,  which  contains  the  village  of 
Newark,  .'J271. 

Arcadia,  a  post-township  of  Davidson  co..  N.  C.  Pop. 
720. 

Arcadia,  a  township  of  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2898. 

Arcadia,  a  post-village  of  Washington  township,  Han- 
cock CO..  G.     Pop.  288. 

Arcadia,  a  post-township  of  Trempealeau  co..  Wis. 
Pop.  l(i..l. 

Arca'dius  [Gr.  'AptcaSioy],  emperor  of  the  East,  the 
eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  born  in  Spain  in 
383  A.  D.  In  395  Theodosius  died,  after  he  had  divided 
his  empire  between  Ai'cadius  and  Houorius,  the  latter  of 
whom  received  the  western  part.  The  eastern  emjdre,  of 
which  Byzantium  was  the  capital,  included  Thrace,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Syria,  and  extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Tigris.  During  the  minority  of  Areadius.  Rufinus  and 
Eutopius  successively  acted  as  regents  of  the  empire.  The 
empress  Eudoxia  acquired  the  control  over  Areadius.  who 
was  a  feeble  and  indolent  ])nnee.  He  died  in  408  A.  D., 
and  was  succeedeil  by  bis  sou,  Theodosius  II. 

Arca'ni  Discipli^na  (<".  e.  the  "Discipline  of  Se- 
crecy"), a  term  for  the  first  time  used  by  the  Protestant 
theologian  Dalla-us  in  ltiG6  for  the  secrecy  observed  in 
the  early  Church  with  respect  to  certain  doctrines  ;  as,  for 
example,  those  of  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  some  others. 
These  were  withheld  from  candidates  until  after  they  had 
been  received  into  full  communion  with  the  Church.  Soon 
after  the  introduction  of  the  term,  the  subject  gave  rise  to 
a  very  animated  controversy  between  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant theologians,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  The  for- 
mer used  it  to  account  for  the  silence  of  the  early  Church 
writers  as  to  certain  doctrines  and  practices  of  their  Church. 
Protestant  writers  generally  regard  it  either  as  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  oppressed  condition  in  which  the  Church 
found  itself  at  that  time,  or  a  degeneration  of  the  simple 
forms  of  primitive  Christianity  in  the  interest  of  the  hierar- 
chy. The  best  Catholie  treatises  on  the  subject  arc  those 
by  Dollingor  (1S26),  Toklot  (1836),  Hefele  (1840).  and 
Mayer  (18f>S);  the  best  Protestant,  those  by  Richard  Rothe 
{in  Herzog's  "  Real-Encyklopadie  ").  Zczschwitz  ("Katc- 
ehetik."  1863).  Niedner  ("  Kirchengcschichte,"  1846),  Har- 
naek("I>er  christliche  Gemeindegottesdienst,"  1854),  and, 
in  particular,  Bonwefsch  {in  "  Zcitschrift  fUr  historische 
Theologic,"  1873),  who  gives  a  complete  history  of  the 
controversy. 

Arca'nam  (plu.  Arca'na),  a  secret,  a  mystery;  some- 
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times  applied  to  a  medicine  the  composition  of  wliicli  is  kept 
a  secret.  Tliis  term  was  mucli  used  by  the  alchemists, 
whoso  object  was  to  discover  the  grand  arcanum,  the  phil- 
osopher's stone. 

Arcanum,  a  post-village  of  Twin  township,  Darke  co., 
0.     I'op.  -ioO. 

Arca'ta,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Humboldt  co., 
Cal.,  situated  at  the  head  of  Humboldt  Bay.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.     Pop.  924. 

Ar'ce  (Mani'ei,  Jose),  a  general  who  in  1824  waa  chosen 
president  of  the  republic  of  Central  America  for  four  years. 
He  favored  the  clerical  party,  at  whose  instigation  he  ar- 
rested Barrundia,  governor  of  Guatemala,  in  Sept.,  182('). 
This  act  provoked  n  popular  revolt  and  a  civil  war,  in  which 
Arce  was  defeated  in  1827.     Ho  was  expelled  in  1S29. 

Arcesila'us  ['ApKeo-iXao!],  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  at 
Pilaue,  in  iEolia,  in  ItKJ  B.  C,  was  the  founder  of  the  New 
(or,  as  it  is  sometinJes  called,  the  Middle)  Academy.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Theophraatus,  and  was  an  admirer  of  Plato, 
but  taught  a  modified  form  of  Platonic  philosophy.  He 
was  eloquent,  witty,  and  ingenious  in  argument,  revived 
the  Socratio  method  of  teaching,  and  recommended  an 
abstinence  from  dogmatism.  It  appears  that  ho  left  no 
written  statement  of  his  doctrines,  which  are  known  to  us 
only  through  the  medium  of  his  adversaries,  the  Stoics. 
Among  the  sayings  ascribed  to  him  is,  that  "he  knew 
nothing,  not  even  his  own  ignorance."  Died  in  241  B.  C. 
(See  liiTTnn,  "History  of  Philosophy;"  G.  H.  Lewes, 
"Biographical  History  of  Philosophy.") 

Arch  [Lat,  ar'eiis,  "a  bow,"  "an  arch"],  a  curved 
structure  of  stone  or  brick  supported  by  the  mutual  pres- 
sure of  its  component  parts,  intended  to  cover  the  space 
between  two  piers  or  two  columns,  and  to  support  at  the 
same  time  a  superincumbent  weight.  The  wedge-shaped 
pieces  of  which  the  arch  is  composed  arc  called  rouamii-a. 
The  middle  stone  of  the  arch  is  called  the  Icei/stune,  and 
the  lowest  stone  on  cither  side  is  the  aprimjtr.  The  highest 
part  is  the  crown,  the  sides  are  termed  huunchea,  the  inner 
curve  is  the  intrnilos,  and  the  exterior  or  upper  curve  is  the 
ej-tradua;  while  the  base  which  supports  the  lowest  voub- 
Hoir  or  springer  on  each  side  is  the  impost.  Arches  are  of 
various  shapes,  but  the  principal  distinction  is  into  round 
and  pointed.  All  other  shapes  are  merely  described  in  one 
of  these,  and  the  principle  of  construction  is  the  same  for 
all.  The  arch  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Etruscans,  though  no 
one  of  these  peoples  made  any  extensive  use  of  it,  since  the 
post-and-lintel  system  met  all  their  wants.  Its  first  con- 
siderable use  was  by  the  Romans,  who  employed  exclusively 
the  round  form.  They  used  it  in  doors  and  windows,  in 
their  aqueducts,  bridges,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  they 
early  developed  from  it  a  complete  system  of  vaulting.  (See 
Vault.)  Among  tlie  oldest  arches  known  is  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  a  great  sewer  built  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  still  in  good  condition.  The  pointed  arjh 
came  into  use  later.  It  was  at  first  sparingly  employed, 
but  lending  itself  more  easily  than  the  round  arch  to  the 
increasing  desire  for  height  in  building,  it  gradually  super- 
seded the  round  arch,  and  became  so  inherent  a  feature  of 
the  Gothic  style  that  the  name  of  Pointed  Architecture  is 
often  applied  to  the  works  of  the  mediaeval  builders. 

Clarence  Cook. 

Arch,  Triumphal  [hat.ar^cns  trinmpha'lis;  Fr.  are  de 
trioniphe  or  arc  trinnipltnl],  a  monumental  structure  erected 
in  honor  of  a  victorious  general  or  in  commemoration  of  some 
important  event  or  victory.  It  was  usually  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  a  city  or  over  a  grand  avenue.  The  ancient 
Romans  built  numerous  triumphal  arches  at  Rome  and  else- 
where. Scipio  Africanus  erected  one  on  the  Capitoliue  Hill, 
about  190  B.  C.  Magnificent  structures  of  this  class  were 
raised  by  Augustus  at  Rimini  und  .\ncoua.  Three  triumphal 
arches  at  Rome  are  still  extant — namely,  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
which  commemorates  the  conquest  of  Judea;  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus ;  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  a  beau- 
tiful and  imposing  structure  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  The 
most  magnificent  of  modern  triumphal  arches  are  those  of 
Paris,  and  the  finest  among  these  is  the  Are  do  I'Etoile, 
erected  by  Napoleon  I.  at  the  Barriere  de  Neuilly.  It  has 
three  arches,  the  central  one  of  which  is  95  feet  high.  The 
ivhole  structure,  which  is  equal  in  grandeur  and  splendor 
to  the  ancient  Roman  arches,  is  about  160  feet  high  and 
150  feet  in  length. 

Arch  (.loSEPn),  president  of  the  English  National  Ag- 
ricultural Laborers'  Union,  was  horn  in  Barford.  Warwick- 
shire, England,  in  1828.  He  was  the  child  of  laboring 
people,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  laborer,  with  no  eilucation 
but  what  he  has  ]iickcd  up  by  himself.  Ho  has  learned 
from  the  newspapers  all  he  knows  about  the  important 
questions  of  the  day,  and  has  taught  himself  (o  rend  and 
write.     Being  a  total-abstinence  man  and  a  Methodist,  he 


added  to  his  daily  labor  the  duties  of  "  a  local  preacher ;" 
that  is,  a  layman  who  jireaches  in  the  chapel  or  in  the  open 
air  within  a  certain  district,  and  without  p.ay.    He  says  of 
himself  that  in  his  twenty-seven  years  as  a  preacher  he 
walked  over  7000  miles  to  expound  the  gospel  to  his  fel- 
lows.    When  a  i^oung  man,  Arch  felt  that  he  and  his  kind 
were  badly  treated,  and  he  rebelled  against  it.    In  a  speech 
at  Leamington  in  1872  he  said  :  "  Men.  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
had  to  do.     I  had  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  onc-and- 
sixjiencc  a  day  (thirty-six  cents)  was  all  I  was  getting, 
working  hard,  morning  and  night.     I  asked  my  master 
for  more;  he  said,  *  One-and-sixpence  a  day  is  all  I  shall 
give  you.'     I  had  sworn  at  the  altar  to  love  and  cherish 
my  wife,  and  I  knew  that  would  not  keeji  her  and  the  chil- 
dren ;  so  I  struck.    I  went  away  to  work  where  I  could  get 
higher  wages.     Sometimes  I  could  not  get  anything  but 
straw  to  sleep  on,  and  once  I  slept  for  nights  and  nights 
on  corded  wood ;  but  I  thought  if  any  one  was  to  suffer,  it 
was  not  my  wife  and  children,  but  myself."     He  roamed 
over  England,  working  at  job  or  jiiece  work,  sending  all 
he  earned  to  his  wife,  and  preaching  on  Sundays  on  the 
village-greens.     After  a  long  time,  and  with  much  labor 
and  sacrifice.  Arch  saved  money  enough  to  buy  the  free- 
hold of  his  little  cottage  at  Barford.     When  the  Warwick- 
shire  farm-laborers  struck  they  ir]i]>calcd  to   Arch   to    be 
their  leader.     The  strike  began  in  Feb.,  1872,  at  Welles- 
bourne.  7  miles  from  Warwick.     The  laborers  there  and  in 
the  neighboring  hamlets    struck  for  an  advance  of   four 
shillings  ($1)  per  week.    Their  leader  was  one  John  Lewis, 
who  jiroposed  that  they  should  form  a  union,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  have  for  leader  a  better-taught  man  ;  so  Joseph 
Arch,  the  local  preacher,  was  sent  for.     After  much  foolish 
opposition  from  high-placed  people,  both  lay  and  clergy, 
the  union  was  fairly  started  by  the  active  assistance  of 
rich  Radicals  in  Birmingham,  with  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert, 
Mr.  Edword  Jenkins  (the  author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby  "),  Dr. 
Langford,  and  other  reformers.      Arch  travelled  through 
all  parts  of  England,  organizing  branches  of  the  union 
wherever  he  went.    In  two  months  such  progress  was  made 
that  on  the  29th  and  3Uth  of  May  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Leamington  of  delegates  from   all  parts  of   the  country, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  G.  Dixon,  M.  P.  for  Birmingham. 
At  this  meeting  Arch  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  union.     The  movement,  which  at  first  was  only  a 
demand  for  a  few  more  shillings  a  week,  has  now  become 
one  of  political  importance,  and  the  laborers  demand  a 
vote  in  the  counties,  as  the  artisans  have  already  done  in 
the  cities.    Arch  at  first  avoided  all  political  references,  but 
when  the  queen,  through  her  steward,  discharged  the  la- 
borers on  her  private  estate  for  demanding  a  few  more 
shillings  a  week,  lie  spoke  strong  words,  and  even  as  the 
movement  has  advanced  there  is  no  doubt  his  ideas  have 
advanced  also.     The  union  did  not  at  first  encourage  emi- 
gration.    Arch  said,  "  I  wish  to  assist  a  man  to  get  a  liv- 
ing in  England,  not  to  run  away  from  it."     Emigration 
had  been  tried,  and  many  laborers  had  been  persuaded  to 
go  to  Brazil,  where  they  had  suffered  terribly  from  the  in- 
sufficient food  and  from  the  yellow  fever.     'Their  fate  was 
learned  from  some  of  their  number,  who  were  sent  to  New 
York  by  the  Brazilian  authorities.     (See  on  this  subject, 
"Reports  respecting  the  Condition  of  British  Emigrants 
in  Brazil,  presented  to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
mand," 1873,  and  a  heartrending  letter  from  one  of  the 
emigrants,  Thomas  Sheasby,  ]iublishcd  by   order  of  the 
earl  of   Kimberley  in  the    Times  of  Aug.  29,  1873.     See 
also,  for  a  thorough  exposure  of  the  whole  nefarious  busi- 
ness, a  little  book,  "  Brazilian  Civilization,  from  an  Euro- 
pean  Point  of  View,"  by  Jacare  Assu  (a  nom-de-phnne), 
London,  1873.)     As  the  men  sent  by  the  Brazilian  author- 
ities to  New  York  immediately  got  good  places,  and  as  the 
superintendent  declared  that  they  were  just  the  sort  of  men 
needed  here,  and  that  he  could  obtain  places  for  all  such 
who  should  arrive,  Arch  determined  to  visit  America  and 
look  into  the  matter  for  himself.     He  accordingly  came 
over  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  made  a  careful  study  of 
Canada,  returning  to  England  in  the  late  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and  promising  to  return  to  America  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  make  an  equally  careful  study  of  the 
U.  S.  as  a  field  for  emigration.     His  report  will  be  looked 
for  with  great  interest,  and  if  it  .shall  prove  favorable  the 
results  cannot  fail  to  be  of  importance  to  both  countries. 
(We  are  indebted  for  the  facts  in  this  notice  mainly  to  an 
article  in  the  New  York  "Tribune"  for  Aug.  Ifi,  1873.     A 
brief  review  of  JacarC  Assu's  book  will  he  found  in  the 
"  Athenajum"  for  Oct.  18,  1873.)  Clarence  Cook. 

Archicol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  ap^aioc,  "  ancient,"  and 
\6yo^,  a  "discourse,"  a  "science"],  literally,  "the  science 
of  antiquities."  The  term  in  its  widest  sense  includes  the 
knowledge  of  the  origin,  language,  religion,  laws,  institu- 
tions, literature,  science,  arts,  manners,  customs — every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  can  be  learned  of  the  ancient  life  and 
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being  of  mankind.  Archwolosy  may  thus  be  made  to  com- 
prehend a  part,  in  greater  or  lees  degree,  of  many  branches 
of  kuowlftlgo  which  are  recognized  as  distinct  or  independ- 
ent pursuits :  hut  in  its  narrower,  and  perhaps  more  popular 
eiguiticatioD.  it  is  understood  to  have  reference  to  the  mute- 
riaU  from  which  a  knowled;;e  of  the  aueiHit  condition  of  a 
country  is  to  he  attained.  These  materials  may  be  divided  1 
into  three  groups — written,  mouumental,  and  traditional. 
The  first,  or  written  areha'oiofjy,  includes  both  the  science  1 
of  ancient  writings  and  the  knowledge  of  printed  books.  | 
The  8C<'oud.  niouumental  archieology,  admits  of  almost  end-  | 
less  subdivisions,  according  to  the  character  of  the  remains 
to  be  studied,  which  may  be  works  of  art,  such  as  buildings, 
Bculptures.  paintings,  inscriptions,  coins,  armorial  bearings, 
furniture,  enamels,  glass,  porcelain,  etc. ;  works  of  engineer- 
ing, such  as  roads,  canals,  aqueducts,  mines,  etc.;  articles 
of  dress,  armor,  or  personal  ornament ;  tools,  weuitons,  uten- 
sils, etc.:  forms  of  sepulture;  vestiges  of  man  and  animuls, 
such  as  bones,  etc.  The  third,  or  traditional  archieology, 
may  be  said  to  include  the  oral  literature  of  a  pc4»ple,  their 
dialects,  legends,  i)roverbs,  ballads,  as  well  as  their  sports, 
customs,  and  superstitions. 

In  regnrd  to  the  application  of  the  words  Archieology 
and  Antiquities,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  latter  has 
reference  properly  to  the  objects  studied,  the  former  to  the 
study  itself.  And  though  archieology  in  its  more  limited 
signification  refers  to  the  materials  studied,  those  materials 
are  considered  not  as  iudivitluals,  hut  in  their  totality. 
Thus,  while  we  might  say  a  "collection  of  antiquities"  (i".  e. 
of  antique  objects),  wo  could  not  so  properly  siiy  "a  collec- 
tion of  archaeology."  though  wc  might  say  "  an  archa'ologi- 
eal  collection."  the  study  of  archieology  was  long  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  antiquities  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  at- 
tention was  turned  to  the  antiquities  of  other  ancient  nations 
and  of  the  Middle  .\gcs.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  which  ^ave  a  key  to  its  hieroglyphics,  the  archa-ology 
of  Egypt  has  made  considerable  progress;  while  the  dis- 
coveries of  Layard.  Uawlinson.  and  others  have  already  far 
advanced  thatof  Assyria.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
archieology  of  India  and  that  of  China  have  been  success- 
fully prosecuted.  The  rude  and  scanty  remains  of  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  North  America  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  men  of  letters  in  this  country  ;  while  the  more 
stately  and  instructive  monuments  of  Central  and  South 
America  have  fully  rewarded  the  investigations  of  anti- 
quaries. Pre-historic  archaeology,  or  the  study  of  the  relics 
of  man  as  he  existed  before  the  dawn  of  history,  is  of  late 
attracting  much  attention,  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries at  Copenhagen  having  given  this  branch  of  the  subject 
especial  attention,  Northern  Europe  being  peculiarly  rich 
in  remains  of  the  prc-historic  ages. 

In  Great  liritaiu,  too,  pre-historic  remains  of  the  most 
ancient  origin  have  been  abundantly  found,  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  many  ancient  relics  which  have 
been  regarclcd  as  Druidical  are  in  reality  ante-Celtic.  But 
in  France  ancl  Rclgium,  especially,  have  the  labors  of 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  hartet,  De  Vibraye,  and  others  been 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  very  ancient  human  relics. 
In  Switzerland  (see  Lakk  Dwellings),  in  Italy.  Turkey, 
Germany.  India.  America,  and  in  many  other  lands,  the 
study  of  those  profoundly  interesting  pre-historic  remains 
has  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  But  the  work  is  as  yet  in 
its  early  infancy.  The  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  southern 
peninsulas  of  Europe  are  now  generally  assigned  to  the 
pre-historic  ages.  The  fruits  of  the  discoveries  near  the 
supposed  site  of  ancient  Troy  are  by  many  referred  to  pre- 
historic limes.  Still,  the  presence  of  in.^crijitions  with 
what  seem  like  Semitic  characters  must  link  these  supjjosed 
"treasures  of  Priam"  with  historic  peoples.  The  later 
heroic  age  of  Greece  has  left  but  few  undoubted  relics. 
The  discovery  of  Phrygian  ruins  bearing  the  name  of 
King  Midas  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  these  ruins  can  with  confidence  be  re- 
ferred to  the  age  of  Midas.  The  deeply  interesting  dis- 
coveries in  Cyprus  (sec  Cvpris  and  Cesnola,  m)  have 
shown  us  unquestionably  the  works  of  historic  times.  The 
recent  (ISr^I)  disotvery  of  the  key  to  the  reading  of  the 
strange  inscriptions  in  the  syllabic  alphabet  of  Cyprus 
have  thus  far  given  no  evidence  of  their  being  of  very  re- 
mote origin,  and  the  inscriptions  themselves  are  in  Greek 
of  a  very  markol  tlialcct. 

While  f.re-historic  archaeology  opens  to  us  a  world  of 
mystery  and  wonder,  the  archieology  of  later  times  serves 
to  dispel  mysteries ;  the  resulting  effect  of  the  two  being  to 
remove  the  mysterious  age  farther  backward  into  the  past. 
Much  that  has  hitherto  been  unexplained  is  receiving  light 
from  the  labors  of  archivolngists  in  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates-Tigris,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Nile.  Biblical 
archaeology  is  greatly  forwarded  by  the  labors  of  the  Eng- 
liifh  and  Americans  in  the  Uoly  Land.     The  Asiatic  so- 


cieties find  abundant  material  for  examination  in  South- 
eastern India,  a  new  and  almost  untrodden  field.  Osiander, 
Fresnel,  and  other  Semitic  scholars  would  appear  to  have 
solved  the  riddle  of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions  in  Arabia; 
and  the  wonders  of  the  semi-civilizations  of  America  be- 
fore the  time  rif  Columbus  have  been  much  diminished  by 
the  simple  and  yet  admirable  generalizations  which  have 
been  of  late  brought  forward  with  regard  to  them.  (See 
the  article  AitciUTKiTrKE  of  the  American  Aborigines  in 
the  present  work,  by  Lewis  II.  Morgan,  LL.D.)  But  an 
interest  hardly  less  intense  than  attaches  to  the  above- 
mentioned  works  is,  and  long  has  been,  felt  in  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Middle  Ages,  both  ecclesiastical  and  social. 
The  civilizations  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  are  quite 
clearly  marked  off  from  ours,  while  the  Christian  civiliza- 
tion that  sprang  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  is  our  own  civ- 
ilization, and  must  possess  for  ever  a  deep  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  science  of  humanity.  The  French  and  Ital- 
ians have  given  special  attention  to  this  department. 

Among  other  archaDological  works  going  on  at  present 
or  quite  recentl,\,  may  be  mentioned  the  interesting  and 
quite  important  excavations  at  Ephcsus  and  other  points 
in  Asia  Minor ;  those  at  Cyreneand  Carthage;  and  the  labors 
of  Mariette  Bey  in  Egypt,  so  pregnant  with  important  conse- 
quences, extended,  by  the  direction  of  the  khedive  of  Egyjit, 
to  Nubia  and  the  Soudan.  The  British  war  in  Abyssinia  has 
led  to  discoveries  of  much  interest  in  regard  to  the  literary 
archaeology  of  that  remarkable  region.  The  monumental 
archa'ology  of  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  the  rest  of  South 
America  has  been  studied  with  important  results. 

The  quite  modern  science  of  "folk-lore,"  which  ex- 
amines and  compares  the  traditions,  legends,  superstition?, 
and  immemorial  customs  of  existing  peoples,  links  itself 
inseparably  with  some  departments  of  archaeology  ;  and  it 
is  from  t!ic  study  of  long-overlooked  traces  of  the  old 
Ayran  and  Sanscrit  traditions,  legends,  superstitions,  and 
customs  that  they  receive  much  of  the  light  which  has 
lately  been  shed  upon  them — a  light  which  shows  very 
plainly  that  a  common,  if  very  remote,  kinship  unites  all 
the  Indo-European  peoples.  Such  considerations  show  that 
the  true  archieologist  is  no  mere  antiquarian  curiosity- 
hunter,  but  a  student  of  matters  which  have  a  very  wide 
and  deep  interest  to  nearly  every  thoughtful  mind. 

The  science  of  archaeology  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  publication  of  chronicles,  records,  catalogues,  etc.,  by 
the  formation  of  clubs  and  societies,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  museums  for  the  collection  and  classification  of 
antiquities.  Among  the  societies  formed  for  this  purpose 
may  be  mentioned  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
which  was  fo'jnded  in  1572,  but  was  net  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  until  1751  ;  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  chartered  in  1780  ;  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
for  promoting  *'  the  study  of  science,  polite  literature,  and 
antiquities,"  which  was  chartered  in  17SG.  The  last  two 
have  good  museums  of  national  antiquities.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  antiquarian  collections  are  those  of  the 
British  Museum  in  Loudon,  which  contains,  besides  a  great 
collection  of  early  manuscripts,  galleries  of  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek.  Roman,  British,  and  mediteval 
antiquities;  the  museums  of  the  Louvre  and  the  H6tel  de 
Cluny  in  Paris,  which  contain  an  unrivalled  collection  of 
mediaeval  in  addition  to  more  ancient  antiquities;  and  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  which  contains  most  of  the  ob- 
jects recovered  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  from 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Among  the  best 
works  on  classic  antiquity  are  those  of  Montfaicon.  par- 
ticularly his  **  Antiquity  Expliquee"  {10  vols.,  1719),  and 
Winpkelmann's  "  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums  " 
(17()6),  and  his  "  Monumenti  antichi  inediti  "  (17fifi).  On 
Egyptian  archieology.  see  the  works  of  Champollion  and 
Bunsen.  Among  the  recent  works  on  archaeology  those  by 
Westropp,  "Handbook  of  Archieology"  (1867),  Jahn, 
"Aus  der  Alterthumswissenchafl"  (lS6it),  and  J.  H.  Par- 
ker's *' Archaeology  of  Rome"  (vol.  i,  1874),  deserve  to 
be  here  mentioned.  On  pre-historic  archaeology  see  Lvb- 
DorK,  *' Prc-historic  Times"  (2d  ed.  1869);  Baldwin, 
**  Pre-historic  Nations"  (1869).  and  "Ancient  America" 
,(1872);  C.  C.  Jones.  "Antiquities  of  the  Southern  In- 
dians" (187;J)  ;  Foster,  "  Pre-historic  Races  of  the  U.  S." 
I  (lS7:t).  Among  the  writers  upon  Scandinavian  pre-his- 
I  toric  remains  we  mav  mention  N.  M.  Petersen,  Finn 
I  Magniskn.  and  Worsaae.  (See  also  the  articles  Hieho- 
[  GLVi'Rirs;  Cineiform  iNSfRiPTioNs,  by  W.  Hayes  Ward; 
Biblical  Arcu-eologv  ;  and  Pre-historic  Races.) 

Revised  by  C.  W.  Greene. 
Archaeop'teryx  [from  the  Gr.  apxaZof,  "old,"  and 
nrfpuf.  "wing"],  a  remarkable  fossil  bird  found  in  the 
lithographic  limestones  (Jurassic)  of  Solenhofen,  Bavaria, 
ancl  named  by  Prof.  Owen.  This  bird  exhibits  some  pecu- 
liarities of  anatomical  structure  which  have  led  zoologists 
to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  birds 
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and  reptiles.  The  hcail  is  not  distinctly  shown  in  the  fos- 
gil.  The  wings  are  short,  but  provided  with  long  jdumes 
spread  somewhat  like  a  fan.  The  tail  is  long,  and  com- 
posed of  a  largo  number  of  vertebra^,  from  which  feathers 
diverge  on  cither  side.  The  feet  are  similar  to  those  of 
birds. 

Archaig'  (or  Arkeg),  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Inverness,  1  mile  W.  of  Loch  Lochy 
{or  Lochic).  It  is  about  17  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide. 
The  adjacent  scenery  is  picturesque. 

Archan'gel  [Gr.  apxayyeKo<;,  from  apxw,  to  "be  first," 
and  ayyf\o<;,  a  "  messenger"  or  "angel"],  an  angel  of  the 
highest  order ;  a  ruling  angel.  (See  Asgel.)  This  term 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament — Jude  9  and  1  Thess.  iv.  IG. 

Archan'gely  or  Archangelsk%  a  government  or 
province  of  European  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the 
S.  by  Wologda  and  Olonetz.  and  on  the  W.  by  Finland.  It 
comprises  Russian  Lapland,  and  is  divided  into  two  jiarts 
by  the  White  Sea.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  the  soil  mostly 
barren,  but  produces  valuable  timber.  The  climate  is  very 
severe.    Area,  28(j,739  square  miles.    Pop.  in  18G7,  275,779. 

Archangel,  a  seaport-town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  that  name,  is  on  the  Dwina.  about  20  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Archangel  (or  the  White 
Sea);  lat.  04°  32'  N.,  Ion.  40°  33'  E.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  wood.  It  has  about  twelve  churches  and  an 
ecclesiastical  college.  The  harbor  is  closed  by  ice  except 
about  three  months,  from  July  to  Se])tember.  during  which 
period  it  is  visited  by  many  foreign  vessels.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  fish,  furs,  lumber,  tallow,  flax,  linseed, 
tar,  iron,  and  bristles.  This  place,  which  was  founded  in 
1584,  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  seaport  of  Russia. 
Pop.  in  isr.7,  19.936. 

Archbish'op  [Lat.  archiejyis^copus;  Gr.  apxtenifTKono^, 
from  apxto,  to  *'  be  first,"  and  en-iffxoTroy,  an  *'  overseer,"  a 
"bisho])"],  the  term  applied  to  the  head-bishop  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical province  containing  several  dioceses,  who  has 
also  a  diocese  of  his  own.  The  title  came  into  use  during 
the  fourth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  employed 
by  Athanasius. 

Arch'bold,  a  post-village  of  German  township,  Fulton 
00.,  O.     Pop.  373. 

Arch'tlalc  (John),  an  Englishman  and  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  became  governor  of  Carolina  in  1G95. 
Ho  introduced  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  in  several  re- 
spects promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  In  1707  he 
pultlished  a  "  Description  of  the  Province  of  Cai'olina." 

Arehilca'coil  [Lat.  archidiac^omis],  an  ecclesiastic 
whose  jurisdiction  is  immediately  subordinate  to  that  of  a 
bishop.  An  archdeacon  was  originally  an  assistant  of  the 
bishop,  and  an  overseer  of  the  deacons  and  younger  clergy. 
The  authority  of  the  archdeacons  gradually  increased,  and 
became  distinct  from  that  of  the  bishops,  so  that  in  the 
twelfth  century  they  were  recognized  as  influential  prel- 
ates. Since  that  time  their  power  and  influence  have 
been  much  reduced.  The  Church  of  England  has  seventy- 
one  archdeacons,  who  have  a  limited  vice-episcopal  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.     (See  Deacon.) 

Archduke'  and  Archduch'ess,  titles  assumed  by  all 
the  ^ons  and  daughters  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  in-  I 
hcrited  by  their  descendants  through  the  male  line.     The  ; 
title  of  archduke  was  first  taken  by  the  dukes  of  Austria  ' 
in  the  fiturtecnth  century,  or  earlier,  but  their  claim  to  that 
mark  of  precedence  over  the  other  dukes  of  the  German 
era]iire  was  not  recognized  by  the  emperor  and  the*  electors 
until  14;»3. 

Archcgosau'rus  [from  the  Gr.  apxTjyo^,  a  "leader"  or 
"beginner,"  and  aaupos.  a  ''  lizard  "  or  "  saurian  "],  a  fossil 
animal,  so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  reptilian  life.  It  is  found  in  the  Bavarian 
coal-measures.  Goldfuss  in  1847  described  three  species 
discovered  in  the  coal-field  of  Saarbriick,  and  gave  them 
the  generic  name  of  Arvhegonaiime.  Professor  Owen  con- 
siders this  animal  as  a  remarkable  connecting  link  between 
reptiles  and  fishes.  Agassiz  and  Dana  regard  it  as  a  gan- 
oid fish,  while  others  class  it  with  salamandroid  batra- 
chians. 

Archela'us,  a  Greek  philosopher,  surnamcd  Pnvsirrs, 
beciuise  he  a]i]>lied  himself  chiefly  to  jihysical  science,  was 
a  native  of  Miletus,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Athens.  lie  was  a 
pupil  of  Anaxagoras.  and  flourished  about  4;i0  R.  ('.  Soc- 
rates was  one  of  his  pupils.  Archelaus  taught  that  there 
were  two  principles  of  generation — heat,  which  moves,  and 
cold,  which  remains  at  rest.  His  works,  if  he  wrote  any, 
arc  not  extant. 

Archelaus  [Gr.  "Apxe'^ao?],  king  of  Macedonia,  was  a 
Gon  of  Pcrdiccas  IX.^  whom  he  succeeded  in  413  B.  C.     He 
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patronized  Euripides  and  Zeuxis  and  other  Greek  poets 
and  artists.  Socrates  was  invited  to  his  court,  but  did  not 
go.  This  king  promoted  the  prosperity  of  Macedonia  by 
roads  and  other  internal  improvements.    Died  in  399  B.  C. 

Archelaus,  an  able  general  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
was  a  native  of  Cappadocia.  He  commanded  a  large  army 
which  that  king  sent  to  oppose  the  Romans  in  Greece  in 
87  B.  C.  He  captured  a  number  of  islands  and  occupied 
Athens,  where  he  was  attacked  and  besieged  by  Sulla. 
Having  been  forced  to  evacuate  Athens,  he  retired  to  Thes- 
saly  in  86  B.  C,  and  was  defeated  by  Sulla  at  Cha^rone'a 
and  Orchomenus.  He  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sulla 
in  the  year  85,  and  deserted  to  the  Romans  in  81  B.  C. 

Archelaus,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  became  high  priest 
of  Comaua  about  63  B.  C.  He  pretended  to  be  a  son  of 
King  Mithridates.  and  by  that  imposture  induced  Berenice, 
queen  of  Egypt,  to  marry  him.  After  he  had  reigned  about 
six  months  in  Egypt,  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Romans  in  55  B.  C.  He  left  a  son,  Archelaus,  who  was 
high  priest  of  Comana  until  he  was  deprived  of  that  ofiice 
by  Citsar  in  47  B.  C. 

Archelaus,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan  woman.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (4  B.  C.) 
he  became  ethnarch  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea;  his 
full  brother  Antipas  and  his  half  brother  Philip  receiving 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Fear  of  him  sent  the  parents 
of  Jesus  into  Galilee.  In  6  A.  D.  he  was  deposed  by  Au- 
gustus, and  banished  to  Vienne,  Gaul,  where  probably  ho 
died. 

Archelaus,  a  Greek  sculptor,  a  native  of  Prienc.  la 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  30-60  A.  D.  He  produced  an 
admirable  marble  bas-relief  representing  the  apotheosis  of 
Homer,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Archenceph'ala  [from  the  Gr.  apxri,  the  "first  or 
highest  place,"  and  lyK4<ita.\o';,  the  '*  brain  "].  a  term  aj>plied 
to  the  highest  division  of  the  class  Mammalia,  to  which  the 
order  Bimana,  composed  of  the  solitary  genus  Homo,  be- 
longs. 

Ar'chenholz',von  (Johanx  Wilhelm),  Baron,  a  Ger- 
man historian,  born  at  Dantzic  Sept.  3,  1745.  He  served 
in  the  Prussian  army  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  after  which 
he  travelled  in  England  and  other  countries.  Ho  wrote, 
besides  other  works.  "England  and  Italy"  (2  vols.,  1785), 
and  a  popular  '*  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War"  (2  vols., 
1793),  which  was  translated  into  many  languages.  Died 
Feb.  28,  1812. 

Ar'cher  [from  the  Lat.  ar'cua,  a  "  bow  ;  Fr.  archer'\  and 
Archery.  An  archer  is  one  who  shoots  with  a  bow.  In 
ancient  times  archers  formed  an  important  i»orfion  of  the 
armies  of  most  Oriental  and  of  all  barbarous  or  semi-bar- 
barous nations.  Among  the  ancients,  the  Cretans,  Par- 
thians,  and  Thracians,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  English, 
were  especially  disting-jished  for  the  skill  and  cfRciency  of 
their  archers.  The  English  archers  decided  the  fate  of  tho 
day  in  the  important  battles  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agin- 
court.  Among  the  Asiatic  Turks,  the  Persians,  tho  Tar- 
tars, and  other  nations  of  the  East,  as  well  as  certain  na- 
tive African  tribes  and  some  American  Indians,  the  bow 
and  arrow  are  still  used  as  weapons  of  war.  In  England 
archery  is  now  no  more  than  a  pastime;  it  is  promoted  by 
archery  clubs  or  societies.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
of  England  archery  was  much  patronized  by  the  court. 
After  his  reign  archery  fell  into  disuse  for  about  a  century. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  it  was  revived 
as  a  fashionable  pastime;  even  ladies  often  taking  part  in 
the  trials  of  skill.  The  exercise,  especially  in  the  form  of 
target-shooting,  is  still  popular.     (See  Bow  and  Auiiow.) 

Ar'cher,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Texas.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Wichita  River  and  its 
North  and  South  Forks.  It  has  only  a  small  settled  popu- 
lation. It  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  Bismuth,  cojiper, 
and' other  metals  are  found.  The  county  was  returned  as 
having  no  jiopulation  in  1870. 

Archer,  a  post-township  of  Harrison  co.,0.    Pop.  726. 

Archer  (BuAxi-n  T.).  M.  D.,  born  in  1790  in  Virginia, 
studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  long  a  promi- 
nent physician  and  politician  in  Virginia.  He  went  to 
Texas,  in  1831  took  part  in  the  revolution,  was  in  1835 
president  of  the  "  Consultation,"  and  was  sent  as  a  com- 
missioner to  the  U.  S.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Texan 
Congress,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  and 
secretary  of  war  1839-42.  Died  Sept.  22,  1856,  in  Brazo- 
ria CO.,  Tex. 

Archer  (John).  M.  D.,  born  in  Harford  co..  Md.,  in  1741, 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1760,  was  the  first  person  who 
received  the  degree  of  I\I.  D.  in  America.  This  degree  he 
received  from  the  Philadelphia  JMcdical  College  in  1  "Gf^. 
Ho  served  for  a  time  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
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war,  nntl  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maryland  (1801- 
07).     IHcil  in  1810. 

Archer  (Stevksson).  LL.I).,  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Ar- 
cher, bom  in  llarfunl  c«.,  Md.,  aud  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  l80->.  He  WHS  a  mcuibcr  of  Congress  from  Maryland 
(lSll-17and  ISl'J-l'l).  and  was  a  judge  in  the  State  court 
of  appeal!*,  ami  fur  a  time  U.  S.  judge  in  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory.    l>ied  Juno  5, 1S48- 

Archcr  (Stevexso.v),  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Harford  eo.,  Md.,  in  1827,  graduated  at  Priuceton  College 
in  18J6.  became  a  lawyer,  and  in  18t;G  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, of  which  ho  is  still  (1873)  a  member. 

Archer  (William  S.),  a  Senator,  born  in  Amelia  co., 
Va.,  Mar.  5, 178*J.  He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1S20  to  1835,  and 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  Whigs  of  Virginia 
in  IS41.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate's  committee  on 
foreign  rehitions.     Died  Mar.  28,  18jo. 

Archer  Fish,  the  name  of  certain  small  East  Indian 
fishes  of  the  acanthopterygious  family  of  Bramidse.     They 


Archer  Fish, 
project  drops  of  water  at  insects,  which  they  thus  cause  to 
fall  from  the  air  into  the  water,  an<l  then  devour  them. 
The  Toxft'(€9  jnculn'tor,  one  of  those  archer  fishes,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Java,  and  about  six  inches  long.  The  only  remark- 
able ])eeuliarity  in  the  form  of  this  fish  is  its  greatly  elon- 
gated lower  jaw,  which  perhaps  may  aid  it  in  directing  the 
liquid  missile  upon  which  its  subsistence  partially  depends, 
as  docs  that  of  the  hunter  on  the  accuracy  of  his  rifle.  "  So 
powerful."  says  Wood,  '•  is  the  projectile  force,  and  so 
marvellously  accurate  is  the  aim  [of  the  Torotfs  jnculaior], 
that  it  will  strike  a  fly  with  certainty  at  a  distance  of  three 
or  even  four  feet." 

Ar'ches,  Court  of,  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  law  in 
Eugland.  is  the  chief  court  of  appeal  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  whieh  includes  nearly  all  England.  The  dean 
of  arches  is  usually  the  deputy  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. This  court  is  so  called  because  it  was  once  held 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Uow  {tU  Arruhus). 

Ar'chctype  [from  the  (Jr.  (ip;^!;.  a  "beginning,"  "ori- 
gin," and  Tviroy,  "a  type"],  the  original  pattern  or  model 
of  a  work:  the  original  typo  on  which  others  are  formed. 
Among  Platonic  philosophers  the  term  archety])e  was  ap- 
plied to  the  original  patterns  or  ideas  existing  in  the  Di- 
vine mind  before  the  creation. 

Archiac,  d»  (Etiksne  Jules  Adolphe  Desmier  de 
Saint-Simon),  Vicomtk.  a  French  geologist  and  author, 
bom  at  Rheims  in  1802.  He  published,  besides  other 
works  in  French,  a  romance  entitled  "  Zizim.  or  the  Chiv- 
alry of  Rhodes"  (.1  vols..  1S2S),  and  a  "History  of  the 
Progress  of  Cfcology  from  1S34  to  ISfi.l"  (S  vols.,  1847-62). 
The  latter  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Ar'chins  (Avlis  LiriNirs),  a  Greek  poet,  born  at 
Antioch.  became  a  rc^^iflent  of  Rome  in  102  B.  C.  and  ob- 
tained the    right  of  citizenship.     Uc  was  intimate  with 


Cicero  and  Lucullus,  and  was  courted  or  patronized  by 
several  eminent  men  on  account  of  his  genius  or  learning. 
Having  been  accused  of  being  an  alien,  he  was  defended  by 
Cicero  in  uu  able  oration  ("  Pro  Archia")  about  GO  B.  C. 
Among  the  works  of  Archias  which  are  lost  was  a  poem  on 
the  Mithridatic  war.  (See  Wallenius,  "Dissertatio  de 
Aulo  Licinio  Archia,"  1S06.) 

Archia'tcr,  or  Archiator  [Gr.  ap\iaTpo^,  a  "chief 
physician,"  from  ap\tu,  to  "be  first,"  and  iarpos,  "  physi- 
cian"], a  title  given  by  the  Roman  emperors  to  sumc  of 
their  medical  attendants;  also  to  certain  officials  who  were 
paid  by  the  state  or  city,  and  were  expected  to  give  gratui- 
tous medical  treatment  to  the  poor. 

Arch'ibald,  a  post-borough  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  H.  R.,  about  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Scran- 
ton.     Here  are  rich  coal-mines.     Pop.  2571. 

Archibald  {Adams  G.),  born  in  Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 
May  18,  1814.  became  a  lawyer  in  1839,  solicitor-general 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  18.56,  and  was  a  prominent  legislator  in 
that  province.  In  1867  he  was  president  of  the  Canadian 
council  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  1871- 
72  lieutenant-governor  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-west 
Provinces. 

Archida'mus  II.,  of  Sparta,  became  king  about  470 
B.  C.  He  waged  war  against  the  Messeniaus.  and  com- 
man*lcd  the  army  which  invaded  Attica  in  431  B.  C,  but 
the  Athenians  declined  a  battle.  This  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest campaigns  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  famous  Agcsilaus.     Died  in  427  B.  C. 

Archidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  a  grandson 
of  the  preceding  and  sou  of  Agesilaus  II.  He  defeated 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives  in  367  B.  C,  in  a  battle  which 
was  called  the  "scariess"  or  "tearless,"  because  no  Spar- 
tan was  killed  in  it.  In  ^62  he  defended  i^parta  with  suc- 
cess against  Epaminondas.  He  began  to  reign  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  .'j61  B.  C.  and  was  an  ally  of  the  Phocians 
in  the  Sacred  war.  Having  led  an  army  to  Italy  to  aid 
the  Tarentincs,  he  was  killed  in  battle  in  3.38  B.  C. 

Archidamus  V.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Proelid  line. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Agis  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  210 
B.  C.  He  was  soon  killed  by  the  parties  that  murdered  Agis. 

Archido'na,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Malaga,  9  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Antequera.  It  is  on  the  rail- 
way from  Granada  to  Antequera.  It  has  large  quarries 
of  marble,  and  many  Roman  antiquities.     Pop.  7410. 

Ar'chil,  Or'chil,  or  Orseille  [perhaps  a  corruption 
of  roccel'la,  a  "little  rock,"  so  named  because  the  plant 
grows  on  rocks],  a  reddish-purple  dye  obtained  from  various 
species  of  lichens,  among  which  are  the  Livhcn  roccella  or 
Mocccfia  tiitctoria,  HocccUa  juvijormis,  and  Lccauftra  tar- 
farea.  These  are  gathered  from  rocks  near  the  shores  of  the 
Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verde  Isles.  Sardinia,  Cor- 
sica, Ceylon,  Madeira,  Lower  California,  Auvergne,  the  Py- 
renees. Sweden,  and  many  other  countries.  The  lichens 
do  not  eontaiu  the  coloring-matter  ready  formed,  but  they 
contain  colorless  acids,  eri/thric,  iecanoj-t'c,  orsclliulc,  evenu'r, 
etc.,  which  readily  change  to  Orcin  (which  see).  By  the 
action  of  air  and  ammonia  the  colorless  orcin  changes  to 
purple  orcein,  which  is  the  coloring-priuciple  of  archil.  To 
produce  the  archil,  the  weeds  are  reduced  to  pulp,  a  little 
putrid  urine  or  ammonic  carbonate  is  added,  and  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  putrefy  or  ferment.  In  a  week  or  ten  days 
the  color  is  fully  developed.  By  adding  potassic  or  sodic 
carbonate,  instead  of  ammonia,  a  blue  color.  Litmts  (which 
see),  is  obtained  instead  of  archil.  Cudbear  is  a  variety  of 
archil  made  at  Glasgow.  Archil  produces  beautiful  shades 
of  purple,  violet,  mauve,  red,  etc.,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  not,  as  generally  employed,  permanent.  Dr.  Stenhouso 
suggested  some  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  archil, 
which  were  in  185(i  put  in  practice  by  M.  Marnas  of  the 
firm  of  Guinon,  Marnas  &  Bonnet  of  Lyons.  He  treated 
lichens  with  milk  of  lime,  filtered,  precipitated  the  color- 
producing  principles  by  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  them 
on  a  filter,  dissolved  them  in  ammonia,  and  subjected  the 
solution  to  a  temperature  of  from  153*^  to  160°  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days.  The  color  being  at  this  time  fully  de- 
veloped, he  precipitated  it  by  adding  calcic  chloride.  The 
purple  lake  thus  obtained  was  sold  as  French  pnrph.  To 
dye  with  this  lake  it  is  mixed  with  oxalic  acid  and  water, 
boiled,  and  filtered.  The  color  all  goes  into  solution,  a 
little  ammonia  is  added,  and  on  introducing  the  silk,  wool, 
or  mordanted  cotton  (mordanted  with  albumen,  or  as  for 
Turkey-red),  they  become  dyed  with  magnificent  fast  shades 
of  purple.  Unfortunately  for  M.  Marnas,  in  the  same  year 
that  he  developed  his  French  purple  (1S36)  Mr.  Perkin  dis- 
covered his  mauve,  which  was  the  starting-point  in  the 
great  aniline-color  industry.  Archil  has  therefore  a  com- 
paratively limited  application.  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Archil'ochus  [Gr.  "ApxiAoxos],  a  Greek  poet,  was  bom 
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in  the  island  of  Paros.  Ho  flourished  about  710-070  B.  C. 
At  an  early  age  he  emigrated  to  Thasos  and  became  a 
soldier,  but  he  lust  or  threw  away  his  shield  in  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Thasians  and  Thracians.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Sparta,  from  which  he  was  banished,  probably  for  the 
licentiousness  of  his  verses.  He  wrote  odes,  elegies,  and 
satires,  which  were  extremely  severe  and  personal,  was  re- 
garded as  the  inventor  of  iambic  verse,  and  was  ranked 
by  ancient  critics  as  second  to  Homer.  His  versatile  and 
brilliant  genius  is  highly  praised  by  Quintilian.  Accord- 
in"  to  tr.adition,  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  between  the  Pa- 
rians and  the  people  of  Naxos.  The  extant  fragments  of 
his  poetry  have  been  edited  by  Bergk  in  his  "  Poetiu  Lyrici 
Graicorum  "  (1854).  (Sec  MUller,  "  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.") 

Arohima'efus,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Persian  magi. 
This  title  and  office  belonged  to  the  reigning  king  of  Persia 
after  the  time  of  Darius  I.,  who,  having  ordered  a  general 
massacre  of  the  magi,  directed  that  it  should  be  recorded 
on  his  monument  that  he  was  the  master  of  the  magi.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  a  powerful  and  wicked  magician  in 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Quccne." 

Archiman'drite  [Lat.  archimandri'ta,  from  the  Gr. 
apx>7.  the  "  lirst  place  or  power,"  and  ^av5pa,  a  "retreat"  or 
'' resting-place  "],  an  ecclesiastic  who  presides  over  mon- 
asteries of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Russian  bishops  are 
chosen  from  the  archimandrites.  The  title  is  retained  in 
the  Greek  rite  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Archime'des  [Gr.  'Apx'f>iSis].  the  greatest  of  ancient 
geometers,  was  born  at  Syracuse  about  287  B.  C,  and  was 
of  Greek  extraction.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Conon  and  a  kinsman  of  Hiero  II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  by 
whom  he  was  patronized.  He  enriched  geometry,  mathe- 
matics, and  mechanics  with  important  discoveries,  and  in- 
vented several  useful  and  powerful  machines.  King  Hiero 
suspecting  that  a  goldsmith  had  mixed  .alloy  with  a  golden 
crown  which  he  had  made  for  him,  a])plied  to  Archimedes 
to  detect  the  fraud.  The  solution  of  this  problem  suggested 
itself  to  him  .as  he  entered  a  full  bathing-tub,  .and  perceived 
that  his  body  must  displace  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its 
own  bulk.  Greatly  delighted  with  the  discovery,  he  ran 
out  of  the  bath,  without  having  dressed  (as  the  story  goes), 
exclaiming  "  Eureka  !" — "  I  have  found  it !"  Ho  discovered 
the  proportion  which  a  sphere  bears  to  a  cylinder  by  which 
it  is  enclosed.  He  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  saying, 
"  Ab?  noi  (TTiD  Km  Trfv  yV  t'l-w"  " — "  *^>"'e  me  where  I  may 
stand  and  I  will  move  the  world"  (or  "universe").  When 
Syracuse  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  general  Marcellus, 
Archimedes  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  the  invention  and  con- 
struction of  powerful  machines  or  engines  for  the  defence 
of  that  city.  The  tradition  that  ho  burned  the  Roman 
ships  by  mirrors  is  not  confirmed  by  Polyhius  and  Plutarch, 
and  is  discredited  by  many  writers.  He  was  killed,  it  is 
said,  at  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  in  212  B.  C,  by  a  Roman 
soldier,  who  would  have  spared  his  life  if  Archimedes  had 
not  been  so  absorbed  in  a  problem  that  he  would  not  e<mi- 
)ly  with  the  soldier's  summons  to  surrender  or  to  follow 
im.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  of  which  eight  are  extant, 
namely :  "  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder ;"  '•  The  Measure- 
ment of  a  Circle ;"  "  On  the  Equilibrium  and  Centre  of 
Gravity  of  Planes;"  "On  Conoids  and  Spheroids;"  ''On 
Sjiirals  ;"  "  The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola;"  "  The  Are- 
narius;"  and  "On  Floating  Bodies."  According  to  his 
direction,  a  cylinder  enclosing  a  sphere  was  engraved  on 
his  tombstone,  to  commemorate  his  discovery  of  their  rela- 
tion. His  ext.ant  works  were  edited  by  Torelli,  Oxford, 
17y2.  "  He  possessed,"  says  Professor  Donkin  of  Oxford, 
"in  a  degree  never  exceeded,  unless  by  Newton,  the  inven- 
tive genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and 
finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects,  and 
the  power  and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought, 
without  which  other  intellectual  gilts  are  comparatively 
fruitless."  (See  Hi:x.\i:uT,  "Dissertation  sur  la  Vie  d'Ar- 
chimede,"  1766;  Domenico  Scina,  *•  Discorso  intorno  ad 
Archimede,"  1823.)  William  Jacobs. 

Arcliimedes,  a  genus  of  fossil  Bryozoans  found  in  the 
lower  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Mississip])i  ^^LlIey,  of 
which  the  calcareous  portion  consists  of  a  central  axis, 
arouml  which  is  spirally  wound  a  reticulated,  jtoriferous, 
divergent,  ribbon-like  baud,  forming  a  screw.  Several 
species  have  been  described,  and  they  are  so  abundant  in 
the  rock  which  contains  them  that  this  has  been  sometimes 
called  the  arrhimedcs  Itmcelunc. 

Archimedes,  the  Principle  of,  an  important  prin- 
cijile  in  the  science  of  hydrostatics,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  Archimedes,  is  this  :  "  A  body  immersed  in  a 
fluid  loses  exactly  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  which  it  displaces." 

Archimedes'  Screw,  a  machine  for  raising  water. 
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supposed  to  have  been  invented  bj  Archimedes.  The  most 
pimple  form  of  it  is  a  flexible  tube  bent  spirally  around  a 
solid  cylinder,  the  ends  of  which  turn  on  pivots.  The  ma- 
chine is  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  the  lower  mouth  of 
the  tube  being  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  can 
bo  raised  to  a  limited  height  by  turning  the  crank  at  the 
upper  end.  It  is  often  formed  of  a  centre  shaft,  on  which 
metal  plates  are  fixed  like  the  thread  of  a  screw,  and  en- 
closed in  a  cylindrical  trough,  the  lower  end  of  which  is 
inserted  in  the  water.  It  is  used  in  Holland  for  draining 
low  grounds. 

Archiuc,  a  measure  of  length  in  Kussia  exactly  equal 
to  twenty-eight  British  or  American  inches. 

Archipel'ago  [from  the  Gr.  apxi,  "  first,"  "chief." and 
TreAayo?,  "sea"],  a  name  originally  applied  to  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  jEgcan  Sea,  which  lies  between 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  encloses  numerous  islands. 
These  are  mostly  arranged  in  two  groups,  the  Cyclades 
and  Sporades.  The  principal  islands  of  the  former  group 
are  Melos  or  Mile,  Naxos,  Paros,  Audros,  Tenos,  Delos, 
Scripho,  Syra,  Cytbnos,  and  Thera.  These  islands,  with 
Negropont,  which  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
belong  to  Greece.  Some  writers  include  Crete  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago. Among  the  Sporades,  which  belong  to  Turkey, 
are  Khodes,  Samos,  Scio  (Chios),  Lemnos,  Metelin  or  Mity- 
lene,  Imbro,  Saraothraki,  and  Thasos.  The  islands  of  this 
sea  are  generally  of  calcareous  formation,  and  have  a  fer- 
tile soil,  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  pleasant  climate.  Many 
of  them  have  produced  famous  philosophers,  artists,  and 
poets,  and  have  been  the  scenes  of  interesting  events  of 
ancient  history.  (See  ^gean  Sea.)  In  modern  times  Iho 
term  is  applied  to  any  sea  or  expanse  of  water  which  con- 
tains many  islands,  or  to  a  group  of  islands,  as  the  Ma- 
lay or  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Archipelago  (Eastern).    See  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Arch'itecture  [Gr.  ip^'TeKTociK^,  "  chief  art ;"  Lat. 
arthitcctu'ra;  It.  a rchiltetu^ra;  Fr.  architecture;  iicr.  Bait- 
knu^t,  the  ''building  art"].  The  art  of  architecture,  like 
all  the  fine  arts,  except,  perhaps,  the  art  of  music,  has  its 
roots  in  pure  utility.  It  begins  everywhere  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  shelter  against  the  elements.  The  rudest 
peoples,  and  even  those  who  live  in  the  mildest  climates, 
feel  the  need  of  a  roof.  The  Otahcitan  has  his  hut,  the 
American  Indian  his  tent,  the  Esquimaux  his  dome  of  ice, 
the  Indian  his  cave.  Every  race  shows  that  there  is  in- 
herent in  man  the  instinct  of  building.  lie  shares  it  with 
the  beaver,  the  ant,  and  the  bird.  It  exists  in  him  as  the 
power  of  language  exists  in  him,  and.  like  that,  as  like  any 
one  of  his  native  powers,  it  may  be  developed  or  may  re- 
main undeveloped.  So  long  as  it  continues  in  this  merely 
rudimentary  condition,  serving  man's  necessary  physical 
needs,  and  thera  alone,  it  is  not  a  fine  art,  and  it  is  some- 
times questioned  whether,  even  when  it  is  at  its  highest,  it 
deserves  that  distinction.  But  without  entering  upon  too 
subtle  an  argument,  it  may  at  least  be  asserted  that  build- 
ing only  becomes  architecture  and  enters  the  region  of  art 
when  man  begins  to  decorate  his  shelter  in  order  to  gratify 
a  craving  for  beauty,  a  love  of  proportion.  Still,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  studying  the  history  of  architecture  to  observe  and 
to  record  its  rudimentary  condition  in  the  several  countries 
where  it  has  been  developed  to  a  high  point.  For  man's 
social  experience  is  written  in  his  buildings  ;  their  grandeur 
and  beauty  are  a  measure  of  his  civilization.  They  are  the 
material  mould  of  his  politics,  his  religion,  and  his  laws. 

EfpjjHian  Architerture. — Any  sketch  of  the  history  of 
architecture,  however  slight,  must  necessarily  begin  with 
Egypt,  because  there  the  oldest  civilization  of  the  human 
race  is  recorded  in  the  oldest  buildings  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  Scholars  are  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
date  of  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizch  is  not  less  that  -'iOOO  years 
B.  C.  It  is  suspected  that  the  Sphinx  and  the  small  temple 
of  granite  and  alabaster  near  it  may  be  very  much  older  than 
this.  But.  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  researches  that 
are  now  being  pushed  by  scholars  and  explorers  in  the  domain 
of  Egyptian  history  written  all  over  these  stupendous  monu- 
ments, that  Time  has  only  partly  overthrown  and  partly 
buried,  it  is  not  possible  their  age  can  be  reckoned  at  much 
less  than  is  at  present  believed,-  and  the  oldest  buildings 
of  other  peoples  are  but  young  in  comparison  with  these. 

The  architecture  of  Egypt  consists  of  temples,  palaces, 
and  tombs.  The  Pyramids  are  now  believed  to  be  tombs. 
They  have  been  thoroughly  explored  and  patiently  studied 
by  many  able  people,  and  there  seems  no  explanation  of 
their  purpose  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  this.  They 
were  built  by  the  diff"erent  kings  whose  names  they  bear  as 
receptacles  for  their  bodies,  which  were  concealed  in  them 
with  the  most  ingenious  art;  the  object  in  piling  up  thtsc 

*  Accordinff  to  Poole.  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  and  others,  the 
three  great  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  were  built  B.C.  2450;  Bunsen 
puU  the  date  at  B.  C.  ^liUi) ;  and  Mariette  at  B.  C.  4*235. 
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mountains  of  stone  being  to  niiike  an  indestructible  rcsting- 
plttco  for  the  bodv  during  the  ages  that  must  chipse  before 
the  fOul  should  ri'turn  iind  take  again  her  accustomed  seat. 
The  entrances  to  the  Pyramid**  arc  carefully  concealed,  and 
have  been  discovered  only  by  .-^tripiung  otf  the  outer  coating 
of  stone.  The  pns.fugei*  that  lead  to  the  chambers  where  the 
roval  mummies  once  repo^^ed  (for  every  j.yramid  has  been 
entered  and  rifled)  were  purposely  made  difficult,  and  even 
dangerous,  to  traverse,  aud  the  entrances  to  the  burial-cham- 
ber when  reached,  were  so  artfully  and  securely  closed  as  to 
be  passable  only  to  force.  K\  en  when  entered,  the  sarcopha- 
gus of  polished  granite  in  which  the  mummy  lay  could  only 
be  opened  by  breaking  the  solid  stone  that  iormed  the  lid. 
for  this  had  been  closed  by  a  device  at  ouce  so  simple  and 
effectual  that  no  wit  of  man  could  better  it.  AH  these  de- 
vices for  concealment  can  have  hut  one  reasonable  inter- 
pretation; and  it  may  be  suid.  we  think,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  many  theories  by  which  a  mystic  or 
Bcicntitic  origin  has  been  proposed  for  the  Pyramids  are 
none  of  them  held  at  jn'csent  by  any  Egyptologists  of 
eminence,  who  are  all  agreed  that  the  Pyramids  were  in- 
tended simply  us  tombs.  They  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
vaftt  necropolis,  and  are  in  all  about  a  hundred  in  number. 
The  three  largest,  name<l  after  their  builders,  Cheops  or 
Soofoo.  t'hephcrcn  or  Shafra.  and  Mycerinus.  Menkcres, 
are  the  best  known.  Tlie  pyramid  of  Cheojis  originally 
covered  a  little  over  thirteen  acres  of  ground,  aud  was  I.sO 
feet  9  inches  in  perpendicular  height.  Owing  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  coating  of  polished  granite  with  which  this 
pyramid,  like  both  ihe  others,  was  originally  covered,  and 
the  heaping  of  the  ruins  about  the  base,  both  these  dimen- 
sions are  somewhat  reduced.  l"ol.  Vysc  makes  the  present 
area  slightly  in  excess  of  twelve  acres,  and  the  present 
height  4oU  ttct  'J  inches.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Pyramids, 
AS  with  all  great  buildings,  the  measurements  of  no  two  per- 
sons agree,  and  these  must  be  taken  as  merely  approxima- 
tive. IJeside  the  Pyramids,  the  necropolis  of  Memphis 
contains  many  smaller  tombs,  the  greater  part  of  which 
arc  structural,  others  being  hewed  out  of  the  solid  rock 
where  there  was  a  good  ojiportunity,  as  was  the  ease  at 
Ghizch.  At  IJcni-Hassan,  tarther  up  the  Nile,  there  arc 
tombs,  all  of  which  are  excavated  from  the  rocky  hillside, 
and  are  of  singular  interest  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view.  Both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  these  tombs 
are  carved  in  Imitation  of  a  post-aud-Iintel  system.  The 
entrance  consists  of  a  portico  of  two  columns  supi)orting 
a  pretended  architrave:  the  stone  above  is  cut  into  an 
imitation  of  projecting  caves,  with  rafters  showing  under- 
neath. The  whole  of  this  portico,  end-piers,  columns,  archi- 
trave, and  eaves,  is  carved  out  of  the  solid  face  of  the  rock, 
which  behind  it  is  smoothed  down  to  the  appearance  of  a 
wall,  in  which  is  the  door  that  gives  entrance  to  the  cham- 
ber. The  roof  of  this  chamber  is  carved  into  the  semblance 
of  an:bitraves,  between  which  it  is  hollowed  out  in  the  form 
of  shallow  barrel-vaulting.  These  make-believe  architraves 
are  supported  by  rock-cut  columns.  In  several  of  these 
grotto-tombs  the  pillars  within  and  without  have  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  the  i>oric  column  that  they  have  been 
called  pioto-Ouric,  aud  many  modern  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject arc  persuadeil  that  the  (I  reeks  borrowed  the  Doric 
column  from  the  Egyptians.  Wc  cannot  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject here,  but  we  may  express  a  doubt  whether  at  present 
this  belief  ought  to  bo  considered  as  having  any  better 
foundation  than  conjecture  and  a  striking  resemblance. 

The  buildings  next  in  antiquity  to  the  Pyramids  are  the 
palaces  of  Thebes.  The  principal  ruins  of  this  ouce  mag- 
niticent  city  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Xile,  covering  an  area 
that  extends  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles  X.  and  S.  and 
three  and  a  half  miles  E.  aud  W.  The  ])rineipal  group 
is  at  Karnac,  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  consists  of  a  pal- 
ace-temple 12U0  feet  long,  with  five  or  six  smaller  buildings 
grouped  about  it  with  that  lack  of  symmetry  whieh  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  builders  of  that  age  and  of  the  later 
times,  as  distinguished  from  the  period  of  the  Pyramids. 
Farther  S.,  about  two  miles,  but  once  united  with  it  by  an 
avenue  of  sphinxes  now  in  ruins,  was  the  Icmpic  of  Luxor, 
S20  feet  long,  and  with  no  other  buildings  connected  with  it. 
The  rest  of  this  astonishing  Theban  group  is  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  the  temple  of 
Jicdinet  Habou.  the  Rhamsession,  the  temple  of  Gournou, 
and  the  temple  of  Thotmes  and  Amenophis,  but  of  the  last 
two  little  remains  above  ground.  The  river  on  whose  bank 
they  were  directly  built  has  played  a  double  part  in  their 
destruction.  The  inundations  have  undermined  and  swept 
them  away,  and  their  neighburbood  to  the  water  has  en- 
abled boats  to  come  and  earry  away  their  stone  for  building 
purposes.  Our  narrow  limits  utterly  forbid  any  minute 
description  of  these  building.-^.  Everything  about  them 
was  huge.  Their  ground-plans  were  not  only  really  exten- 
sive, but  they  were  so  subdivided  as  to  make  them  seem 
much  larger  than  they  were.  Court  succeeded  to  court,  room 


to  room,  until  the  sense  of  size  and  the  sense  of  distance 
were  wearied.  The  long  avenues  of  sphinxes,  the  mighty 
columns  suj)porting  roofs  of  solid  stone,  the  tower-like  py- 
lons that  guarded  the  entrance,  were  all  calculated  to  over- 
awe the  human  spirit  by  the  notions  of  vastness  and  the 
sense  of  iiower  in  the  monarcbs  that  could  command  the 
erection  of  such  structures.  Nor  must  wc  forget  that  the 
enormous  size  and  extent  of  these  palace-temples  (for  they 
contained  within  themselves  the  abodes  of  the  kings  as  well 
as  the  shrines  of  the  gods)  were  tempered  by  a  noble  sense 
of  proportion,  by  sculpture  of  a  grandeur  of  which  we 
never  weary,  by  the  most  delicate  carving.  r.nd  by  a  system 
of  ornamentation  alike  perfect  in  form  and  color.  Any  no- 
tice of  the  Egyptian  buildings  of  this  period  that  should 
fail  to  hint  at  their  beauty  would  leave  an  incomplete  im- 
pression, but  wc  too  often  find  this  praise  forgotten  in  the 
wonder  excited  by  their  stupendous  feats  of  building. 

Still  farther  S.,  in  passing  from  Thebes  to  the  Second 
Cataract,  we  iiud  the  ruins  of  temples  which,  once  reck- 
oned coeval  with  the  Pyramids,  or  even  more  ancient,  arc 
now  known  to  be  the  most  modern  of  the  Egyptian  build- 
ings. Of  these  the  best  known  are  the  temples  at  Edfou, 
Denderah,  Phila?,  and  Kalabsehe,  but  the  shore  on  cither 
side  is  scattered  with  ruins,  and  they  differ  from  those  of 
Thebes  in  being  exclusively  temples.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings are  of  a  grandeur  of  design  and  size  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  aud,  as  a  rule,  the 
inferiority  of  these  temples,  built  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Ptolemies,  is  more  apparent  in  the  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing that  decorate  them  than  in  their  architecture.  In  style 
and  general  arrangement  the  later  buildings  differ  surpris- 
ingly little  from  the  more  ancient,  but  many  of  the  buildings 
are  better  preserved;  they  make,  for  this  reason,  a  clearer 
impression  on  the  visitor,  and  while  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  fact  should  have  militated  against  the  idea  of  their 
greater  antiquity,  it  was  perhaps  counteracted  in  its  cflfect 
by  their  greater  remoteness,  by  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
them,  and  the  loneliness  that  invests  them. 

''A  spirit  of  simplicitj*.  grandeur,  and  solidity  reigns 
throughout  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  every  precaution 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  make  them  eternal."  I)oubt- 
Icss  the  ease  with  which  large  masses  of  stone  were  pro- 
cured, and  the  fact  that  labor  cost  but  little — for  Ihe  labor- 
er was  a  slave  and  the  land  was  inexhaustibly  fertile — had 
much  to  do  with  the  jieculiar  massiveness  of  the  style. 
Every  original  style  of  architecture,  and  even  those  deriv- 
ed styles,  such  as  the  Greek,  which  modified  their  model 
by  the  laws  of  a  higher  ideal  in  art  and  a  purer  taste,  until 
it  became  almost  an  independent  style, — all  these  genuine 
workers  have  been  controlled  in  great  measure  by  their  mate- 
rial, or  rather,  let  us  say.  have  known  how  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  Egyptian  architecture  is  in  thorough  harmony 
with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country.  The  mo- 
notony of  this  flat  valley  is  varied,  and  at  the  same  time 
accented,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  by  these  gigantic  piles 
of  masonry  that  suggest  mountain  forms.  At  the  same 
time,  in  piling  them  up.  their  builders  obeyed  the  laws  of 
structure  :  they  played  no  tricks  with  gravitation,  as  the 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  builders  did  ;  and  if  man  could 
j  have  been  restrained  from  violating  the  jiyramids  and  the 
;  tombs,  and  from  making  quarries  of  the  ttmjiles,  time 
would  have  jirescrvcd  them  unharmed  until  to-day  and  for 
centuries  to  come.  Acquainted  with  the  arch,  they  rarely 
used  it,  as  knowing  doubtless  that  **  an  arch  never  sleeps," 
and  they  would  employ  no  feature  that  would  jeopard  the 
durability  of  their  work.  Perfect  sculptors,  they  knew 
how  to  subordinate  their  carving  perfectly  to  the  architec- 
ture it  was  to  adorn,  and  as  all  their  sculpture  had  an  im- 
portant meaning,  they  studied  that  reserve  in  its  trtatnunt 
that  would  best  enable  it  to  resist  all  accidents  of  time  and 
human  violence.  Their  buildings  have  been  reproached 
with  monotony,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  ar- 
chitecture has  ever  made  so  wide  s])rcad,  so  profound  an 
impression,  or  has  given  such  cnduriug  ])leasure.  They 
would  seem  to  have  early  discovered  the  best  way  of  piling 
up  enormous  masses  of  stone,  the  best  way  of  supporting 
their  architraves  and  roofs,  and  the  best  way  of  ornament- 
ing their  work  :  and  having  found  what  they  wanted,  they 
rested  in  a  sublime  content,  continuing  to  build  for  ages 
without  the  wish  to  change,  and  with  no  motive  to  attempt 
improvement  in  what  seemed  to  them  doubtless,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  incapable  of  being  improved. 
i  Grecian  Architecture. — What  we  shall  have  to  say  about 
Greek  architecture  will  begin,  properly,  with  the  introduc- 
'  tion  into  the  peninsula  of  the  I)oric  order.  This,  sup- 
posing the  temple  at  Corinth  to  be  the  oldest  example  ex- 
isting, does  not  carry  us  back  very  far,  since  its  date  is 
,  supposed  to  be  only  about  650  B.  C.  The  Ionic  order  was 
I  no  doubt  introduced  from  Asia  as  early  as  this.  or.  it  may 
'  be,  earlier,  but  all  the  oldest  examples  have  perished,  and 
the  few  buildings  in  which  it  is  now  found  in  Greece  itself 
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are  of  a  date  far  much  more  recent  than  the  oldest  Doric 
temples.  There  are  a  few  buildings  in  Greece  much  older 
than  the  temple  at  Corinth,  but  they  arc  in  a  ruinous  eon- 
dition,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  tomb  of  Atreus  (the 
so-called  "treasury"  of  Atreus)  at  Myeeuii?,  and  the  Gate 
of  Lions  in  the  wall  of  the  same  city,  they  have  little  in- 
terest for  any  one  but  the  antiquary;  nor  do  they  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  development  of  Grecian  architecture, 
properly  so  called.  We  shall  not  therefore  stop  to  describe 
the  tumuli  of  Mycenie  and  Orchemenos,  but  shall  pass  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  the  later  buildings. 

In  Greece  itself  the  most  famous  temples  were  all  Doric. 
The  tcmjde  at  Corinth,  that  at  .Egina.  the  tcnijde  of 
Theseus  at  Athens,  with  those  of  Jupiter  at  01ymi)ia.  of 
Minerva  at  Sunium,  and  finally  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
with  many  others,  were  all  in  this  style,  for  which  the 
Greeks  had  a  j)eeuliar  liking,  and  which  they  treated  with 
the  most  perfect  skill  and  taste. 

The  Parthenon,  indeed,  stands  in  men's  minds  as  the 
typo  of  the  perfection  of  Greek  architecture.  Even  if  wo 
felt  it  necessary  to  admit — as  we  certainly  do  not — that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  Doric  columns  and  every  architectural 
idea  and  feature  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians,  we 
may  assert  that  in  the  Parthenon  they  so  perfected  their 
model,  and  invested  it  with  such  poetic  beauty,  that  they 
deserve  to  be  called  creators  rather  than  copyists.  We  can- 
not understand  the  Doric  order  until  wo  have  studied  it  in 
the  Parthenon.  It  united  in  itself  all  the  beauties  and  re- 
finements of  which  the  style  was  capable,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  it  if  it  be  admitted 
that  it  gained  little  essentially  by  the  addition  of  the  sculp- 
tures of  Pheidias.  They  were  a  glorious  ornament,  but 
the  Parthenon  was  perfect  as  a  building  without  them. 

The  Parthenon  was  the  only  temple  in  Greece  that  had 
eight  columns  in  its  end  portitoes.  It  was  a  small  build- 
ing, being  only  228  feet  long  by  101  feet  wide,  and  it  was 
built  of  the  finest  white  marble.  Like  all  the  Doric  tem- 
ples, it  was  painted  over  its  whole  surface,  internally  as 
well  as  externally.  The  sculpture  was  relieved  by  a  col- 
ored background,  the  coverings  of  the  roof  were  certainly 
painted,  and  all  the  mouldings.  This  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  scholars  and  artists  on  this  much- vexed 
question,  but  it  is  still  disputed  by  some  persons  of  au- 
thority. Fcrgusson  in  England.  VioUet-le-Due  in  France, 
and  temper  in  Germany  maintain  the  affirmative,  however, 
and  their  authority,  singly  or  combined,  is  very  great.  The 
fact  that  color  was  used  cannot  be  disputed,  seeing  that 
there  are  plenty  of  traces  of  it  still  existing.  The  question 
seems  to  be.  How  extensively  was  it  used,  and  was  it  ap- 
plied to  the  buildings  when  they  were  first  erected  or  at  a 
later  date  ? 

The  Parthenon  was  built  by  Pericles  about  440  B.  C. 
The  architects  letinus  and  Callicrates  were  charged  with 
the  construction,  and  Pheidias  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mission to  fill  the  two  pediments  and  the  metopes  with 
sculpture.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Doric  order,  by  the  time  the  Parthenon  came  to  be  built 
Greek  delicacy  and  perception  had  so  ripened  as  to  give 
the  order  that  final  grace  which  has  made  this  celebrated 
temple  a  standard  of  architectural  perfection  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  So  delicate  are  the  refining  processes  by 
which  this  final  perfection  was  reached  that  it  was  long 
before  they  were  discovered,  and  people  wondered  why  the 
most  careful  and  conscientious  attempts  made  by  skilful  | 
architects  to  reproduce  the  Parthenon  always  failed  to  please 
like  the  original.  The  truth  is,  that  these  refinements  are 
too  delicate  to  be  detected  except  by  the  most  accurate 
measurement;  they  were  never  intended  to  bo  discovered 
by  the  eye,  since  their  only  object  was  the  correction  in  each 
instance  of  an  optical  illusion,  and  the  error  in  which  the 
refinement  consisted  was  only  meant  to  be  sufficient  to  just 
counterbalance  this  delusion.  The  first  of  these  refinements 
was  the  entaah  or  swelling  of  the  columns,  a  peculiarity 
noticed  by  Vitruvius,  and  in  our  own  time  first  verified  by 
Mr.  Allanson,  though  it  is  to  Mr.  Penrose's  measurements 
and  analyses  that  we  owe  our  present  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  indeed  on  all  the  minute  points  connected  with  the 
Athenian  architecture.  That  the  columns  diminished  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  was  always  known,  and  is  evident 
enough  to  the  eye,  but  it  was  long  before  it  was  jiroved  that 
this  diminishing  was  not  regular,  and  that,  owing  to  their 
swelling  slightly  out,  they  were  bounded  not  by  straight 
lines,  l)ut  by  a  very  delicate  hyperbolic  curve,  only  discov- 
erable by  the  nicest  measurement.  When  this  was  found 
out  it  explained  why  the  modern  columns  made  with  sucli 
good  faith  and  cleverness  in  close  imitation  of  the  Greek 
looked  so  stiff  and  lifeless.  And  yet  we  have  never  known 
how  to  profit  by  our  knowledge.  Modern  Doric  columns 
either  have  not  enough  entasis,  and  look  as  if  the  sides  sank 
in.  or  they  have  too  much,  and  look  like  bolsters  set  on 
end.     Tlic  entasis  of  the  columns  of  tlie  Parthenon  is  -fl-^ 


of  the  whole  height.  By  another  refinement,  the  end-ar- 
chitraves in  all  the  temples  were  curved  upward,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  line  being  higher  than  the  ends.  This  curving 
of  the  end-architraves  was  common  to  all  the  temples,  but 
in  the  Parthenon  the  stylobate  and  the  architrave  of  the 
sides  were  also  curved  upward.  The  commonly  accepted 
ex])lanation  of  these  refinements  is,  that  they  were  design- 
ed to  correct  the  error  to  which  the  eye  Is  liable  in  looking 
at  a  long  straight  line.  The  same  nicety  of  perception  led  to 
the  curving  upward  of  the  roof-ridge,  to  the  giving  all  the 
columns  a  slight  inward  inclination,  and  to  the  making  the 
columns  at  the  angles  thicker  than  the  others — in  the  case 
of  the  Parthenon  by  ^^^  of  the  diameter,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Theseum  by  ^^.  All  the  curves  are  hyperbolas  or  parab- 
olas, and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  parts  one  to  another  a 
system  of  proportions  was  adopted  and  elaborately  carried 
out  so  recondite  that  by  most  jjcrsons  it  was  long  regarded 
as  more  fanciful  than  real.  Kow,  however,  the  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Penrose  are  universally  admitted,  and  it  is  seen  that 
they  explain  the  charm  the  Greek  architecture  has  even  for 
persons  who  have  no  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  sub-* 
ject.  We  must  not  overlook  in  passing  (he  theory  that  ihe 
Doric  temple  was  an  imitation  in  all  its  parts  of  a  woodtn 
original,  the  columns  being  the  trunks  of  trees;  the  archi- 
trave the  beam  that  was  laid  from  post  to  post;  the  tri- 
fflyphs  the  ends  of  the  joists  ;  and  the  nirtvpes  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  filled  up  with  slabs  of  umrble;  that  the  mutules 
were  the  ends  of  the  roof-rafters,  and  the  ffutt.r  the  drops  of 
rain  that  collect  on  the  under  side  of  horizontal  beams.  This 
theory  might  by  this  time,  we  think,  be  allowed  to  rtst 
with  the  myths  of  Romulus  and  Kemus  or  the  story  of 
William  Tell  and  the  apple.  It  has  no  foundation  in  fact, 
and  deserves  no  consideration.  It  is  all  one  with  the  story 
that  the  Doric  column  was  designed  to  suggest  the  male 
figure,  and  the  Ionic  the  female.  The  Doric  temple  was 
essentially  a  stone  construction,  the  cella  and  the  jiortico 
being  covered  with  a  wooden  roof,  and  no  part  of  the  ma- 
sonry was  imitative  of  anything. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  the  most 
right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  that  the  Ionic  order  was  in 
use  as  early  in  Greece  as  the  Doric  ;  that  in  Asia  Minor  it 
was  in  use  even  earlier  ;  and  that  it  was  employed  in  many 
of  the  finest  temples  in  that  region,  which  were  destroyed 
during  the  Persian  war.  The  fact  that  the  few  existing 
buildings  in  Greece  in  which  this  Ionic  order  is  found  are 
of  a  much  later  date  than  the  oldest  Doric  buildings  led 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject  to  consider  it  as  of  much  later 
introduction,  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  Ionic  order 
was  in  use  as  early  in  Greece  as  the  Doric  order,  and  that 
in  Asia  Minor  it  was  perhaps  of  greater  antiquity.  The 
famous  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  that  of  Apollo  at 
Miletus,  and  others  at  Sardis,  Priene,  and  Teos,  all  of 
which  have  perished,  were  built  in  this  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos  was  originally  of  the 
Doric  order,  but  was  perhaps  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  since 
the  ruins  now  found  there  are  Ionic.  Architectural  forms 
often  indicate  changes  in  fashion  or  the  prevalence  of  cer- 
tain influences,  as  well  as  deeper-seated  modifications  of 
ideas.  Thus,  at  Pompeii,  immediately  after  the  first  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  (63  B.  C).  the  Roman  officials  caused 
all  the  temples  and  public  buildings  to  be  either  rebuilt  or 
restored  in  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  as  much  a 
favorite  at  Rome  as  the  Doric  was  in  Greece,  and  the  traces 
uf  this  fashionable  remodelling  are  evident  enough  to  the 
most  careless  observers.  In  the  so-called  temple  of  Venus 
near  the  Forum  the  Doric  capitals  were  changed  into  Co- 
rinthian by  means  of  stucco,  which  to-day  is  falling  off  and 
shows  the  Doric  marble  underneath.  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  practice  of  build- 
ing since  the  earliest  times.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  AVestern  people  who  never  were  influenced 
in  their  architecture  by  their  conquerors  or  their  allies. 
Their  architecture  docs  not  show  a  single  trace  of  foreign 
infiuenee,  but  in  Western  Europe  the  history  of  architec- 
ture is  only  the  history  of  modifications,  many  of  them 
vital,  it  is  true,  like  those  produced  by  the  use  of  the  arch, 
of  iron,  and  of  painted  glass,  but  many  of  them,  also,  duo 
to  fashion,  to  the  influence  of  conquest,  to  the  exigencies 
of  climate,  and  to  changes  in  political  and  social  life.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  why  the  Ionic  buildings  should 
have  suffered  so  much  more  than  the  Doric,  but  it  is  true 
that  even  in  Greece  there  is  but  little  left  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  progressive  history  of  the  Ionic  order.  Wo 
can  trace  the  Doric  from  its  chimsy  beginnings  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Corinth  to  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  Parthenon,  but 
when  we  first  meet  the  Ionic  in  the  Ereetheium  and  the 
temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory,  it  is  in  full  development; 
the  stages  by  which  it  arrived  at  this  point,  in  Greece  at 
least,  are  all  destroyed.  The  loss  of  these  intermediate 
buildings  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Without  Ihrm  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  acknowledge  the  relationship  between 
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the  .-'tilted  and  awkward  capitals  of  the  liall  of  Xerxes  at 
?crstpolis  and  the  elegant  capitals  of  the  Ereothcium  at 
Athens. 

The  Corinthian  order  was  not  introduced  into  Greece  until 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C.  356-823),  unless  we 
are  to  accept  what  Pau?anias  says  about  the  temple  in 
Tegea,  in  Arcadia.  According  to  this  doubtful  authority, 
that  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Scopas,  the  celebrated  architect 
of  Taros,  after  its  destruction  by  fire  about  400  B.  C.  It 
was  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  peristyle  exterually,  but  the 
internal  peristyle  was  Doric,  with  a  gallery  above,  with 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  the  roof.  Supposing  this 
to  be  trustworthy,  this  temple  would  mark  a  very  import- 
ant era  in  the  history  of  Greek  architecture,  as  showing 
the  iiillux  of  new  ideas  and  a  definite  departure  from  the 
older  style.  Nothing,  however,  remains  in  the  presumed 
luciility  of  the  tcmi)le  but  shapeless  ruins,  and  we  must 
await  regular  explorations  before  we  can  know  anything 
with  certainty  about  the  building.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
oldest  examjtie  of  the  Corinthian  order  in  Greece  is  found 
in  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicratcs  (one  remaining  of 
many  small  structures  erected  as  trophies  of  victory  in  the 
nAisical  contests).  This  was  built  B.  C.  .'J.'i;),  and  has  long 
been  considered  a  model  of  elegance.  Miu-h  later  in  date, 
and  by  no  means  so  beautiful,  was  the  Tower  of  the  AVinds, 
a  small  octagonal  building  erected  to  contain  a  clepsydra 
or  water-clock,  and  having  a  dial  on  one  side  and  a  vane 
at  tho  top.  This  was  built  in  the  second  century  B.  C. 
Tho  only  traces  of  the  Corinthian  order  ai*c  found  in  the 
fragments  discovered  near  it,  out  of  which  the  archaeolo- 
gists have  constructed  two  small  porches,  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  they  did  originally  belong  to  the  building.  The 
must  important  example  in  Athens  of  the  Corinthian  order 
was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  but  this  was  not  a 
Greek  work,  having  been  begun  by  Cosentius,  a  Roman 
architect,  in  the  second  century  B.  C,  and  finished  by 
Hadrian  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  Greeks 
were  not  fortunate  in  their  attempt  with  tho  Corinthian 
style.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  left  for  tho  Romans  to 
bring  this  order  to  perfection,  though  perhai)s  the  Greek 
failure  was  duo  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  stylo  was  intro- 
duced at  a  time  when  the  arts  were  in  decay  than  to  an  in- 
herent inability  to  deal  with  it.  Judging  from  the  earliest 
remains  we  have  of  the  Corinthian  as  used  in  Asia  Aiinor, 
tho  ancient  examples  may  have  been  in  purer  taste  than 
those  that  remain  to  us  at  Athens.  In  one  of  these  older 
examples  the  capital  has  the  acanthus  le:if  at  the  base,  and 
the  honeysuckle  ornament  above.  Later,  the  volutes  of  the 
Ionic  order  were  addetl,  but  in  the  Greek  examples  the 
union  was  never  successfully  accomplished.  In  the  Monu- 
ment of  Lysicratcs  we  have  the  best  that  Greek  hands  could 
do  in  this  doubtful  mingling  of  two  styles.  In  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds  this  was  not  attempted,  nor  is  the  spreading 
Asiatic  base  of  the  pillars  in  the  Choragic  Monument  re- 
tained. The  pillars  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  on  the 
contrary,  arc  without  any  base  whatever.  There  is  some- 
thing not  easily  understood  in  this  return  to  an  older  sever- 
ity and  purity. 

litniinn  Architecture, — The  Greeks  were  not  great  build- 
ers, but  th?y  were  supreme  architects.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  small  monuments  of  no  great  importance, 
they  have  left  us  nothing  besides  temples,  but  in  these  the 
system  of  the  post-and-lintel  architecture  was  made  to 
show  all  tho  grace,  elegance,  and  dignity  of  which  it  was 
capable,  just  as  in  the  Egyptian  temples  and  palaces  it 
had  reached  tho  highest  point  of  sublimity.  The  Romans 
were  in  general  only  middling  architects,  but  the  Egyp- 
tians alone  could  compare  with  them  as  builders.  It  is 
asserted  of  them  that  everything  in  their  architecture  was 
borrowed,  but  even  if  this  were  admitted,  it  must  bo  ad- 
mitted, on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  not  slavish  copy- 
ists: in  many  instances  they  made  what  they  borrowed 
their  own.  If  they  inherited  the  round  arch  from  the 
Etruscans,  they  made  such  an  individual  use  of  it  that  it 
has  its  name  from  them,  and  not  from  their  neighbors 
and  ancestors.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  tho 
inventors  of  it.  They  borrowed,  wo  believe,  allthe  orders 
from  tho  Greeks,  and  though  they  spoiled,  or  at  least 
materially  changed,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic,  they  made 
of  the  Corinthian  a  new  creation  far  more  beautiful  and 
elegant  than  it  had  been  in  Greek  hands.  If  they  bor- 
rowed the  amphitheatre  fntm  the  Etruscans,  its  employ- 
ment became  so  important  in  their  society  that  it  soon  left 
its  rock-excavated  original  far  behind,  and  took  on  a  cha- 
racteristic and  essentially  new  form.  The  Romans  derived 
in  their  blood  a  love  for  tho  arch  and  the  circular  forms 
that  spring  from  it  and  harmonize  with  it;  but  it  is  not 
perhaps  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of 
the  development  of  the  arch  and  dome  in  Roman  hands 
thiuj  to  the  differences  in  the  climate  of  (ireeee  and  Italy, 
and  in  the  social  needs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     As 


has  been  remarked,  the  only  puldic  buildings  the  Greeks 
have  left  us  are  their  temples.  They  lived  in  the  open  air, 
and  had  no  need  of  the  roofs  by  which  the  Romans  pro- 
tected themselves  from  the  excessive  heats  of  their  sum- 
mers and  the  rigors  of  their  damp  and  cold  winters. 
Whether  it  were  a  simple  climatic  reason,  or  a  something 
in  the  disposition  of  the  people  difficult  to  trace  and  ana- 
lyze, as  such  things  are  and  must  be,  we  cannot  tell.  Only, 
here  are  the  facts.  The  Greeks  have  left  us  only  temples; 
the  Romans  have  left  us  temples,  batts.  amphitheatres, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  triuni])hal  arches,  triumphal  columns, 
market-places  {furn),  palaces,  houses,  and  tombs.  They 
took  from  the  Greeks  the  plans  of  their  rectangular  tem- 
ples, but  the  Greek  temple  was  merely  a  wall  admirably 
built  and  decorated,  with  a  portico  running  about  it ;  often 
this  wall  enclosed  an  uncovered  court,  or  if  the  court  were 
roofed  it  was  generally  roofed  with  wood,  the  wall  and  its 
jjortico  being  sufficient  for  the  vertical  pressure,  which  was 
all  it  had  to  sustain.  Whatever  led  the  Romans  to  desire 
plans  in  which  a  number  of  small  rooms,  or  one  largo 
room,  were  to  be  covered  with  a  roof,  as  we  have  said,  does 
not  appear,  but  they  showed  a  marked  determination  to 
this  sort  of  building,  and  of  necessity  were  obliged  to  in- 
vent some  stable  and  at  the  same  time  simple  means  of 
roofing  these  rooms.  "We  confess  we  find  something  child- 
ish in  the  supposed  necessity  of  finding  out  whence  the 
Romans  borrowed  the  great  principle  of  the  arch,  .and 
how  they  learned  to  make  vaults.  Is  not  man  endowed 
with  every  faculty  that  is  necessary  to  his  well-being,  and 
did  not  the  Roman  derive  his  skill  in  arch-building  from 
the  same  source  from  which  the  Esquimaux  derives  his? 
Who  played  Etruscan  to  the  Esquimaux?  Nay,  for  that 
matter,  who  played  Etruscan  to  the  Etruscans  themselves? 
The  Romans,  then,  wanted  roofs,  and  roofs  that  were  to 
cover  spaces  much  larger  t"han  could  be  covered  by  any 
wooden  roofing  without  the  aid  of  columns.  The  circular 
vault  was  the  simplest,  most  natural  device,  and  we  are 
ready  to  believe  that  they  came  upon  it  in  their  own  minds 
without  tho  need  of  any  ancestor  from  whom  to  borrow  it. 

The  Roman  buildings  are  imposing  and  magnificent 
from  their  mass,  but  in  their  details  there  is  loo  often  a 
lack  of  delicacy  and  proportion,  while  the  ornamentation 
is  almost  always  coarse  in  execution,  though  not  unfre- 
quently  spirited  in  design.  The  Romans  employed  (ireek 
workmen  and  artists  to  decorate  their  buildings — the  struc- 
tures themselves  were  of  their  own  designing — and  of 
necessity  much  fine  sculpture  and  sculptured  ornament  was 
executed,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  other  cities  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces.  But,  as  always  happens  in  cases 
where  the  employer  has  no  knowledge  of  the  work  he  is 
paying  for,  and  little  feeling  for  it  or  interest  in  it  beyond 
a  desire  to  get  the  most  show  he  can  for  his  money,  the 
skill  and  taste  of  the  Greek  worRuian  deteriorated  under 
Roman  employment,  just  as,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
comparison,  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  French  artist  and 
workman  deteriorate  when  they  work  for  English  and 
American  employers. 

If  in  this  slight  sketch  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  the  more  celebrated  Roman  buildings,  it  is 
because  in  point  of  architecture  they  have  little  original- 
ity; in  nearly  every  case  a  Roman  building  was  a  skilful 
pile  of  masonry,  with  an  external  mask  made  up  of  details 
borrowed  from  Greece.  Besides,  few  of  their  buildings 
proper  are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  be  described  with 
accuracy.  The  Pantheon  is  the  only  temple  in  Rome  that 
still  retains  its  walls,  its  roof,  and  its  portico;  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  (the  Colosseum)  is  in  ruins,  though  it  still 
keeps  the  greater  part  of  the  mask  of  arches,  columns,  and 
entablatures  that  covered  its  masonry  and  concealed  its 
true  structure;  the  stupendous  baths  of  Titus,  of  Diocle- 
tian, of  Caracalla  are  heaps  of  nearly  indistinguishable 
ruin  ;  of  the  Forum  nothing  remains  but  a  puzzle  for  the 
antiquaries,  and  the  palace  of  the  Ciesars  is  a  vast  desola- 
tion. But  though  these  buildings  were  constructed  with 
great  solidity,  and  in  many  cases  with  admirable  science, 
they  showed  in  almost  every  instance  a  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  the  true  principles  of  architectural  design,  coupled 
with  a  singular  lack  of  invention.  The  Romans  piled  up 
mountains  of  stone,  and  thought  they  had  showed  them- 
selves architects  when  they  had  concealed  their  masonry 
behind  screens  consisting  of  monotonous  rows  of  columns 
and  pilasters,  arches,  niches,  architraves,  and  entablatures. 
Still,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  what  the  Romans  did,  rather 
than  upon  what  they  failed  to  do,  we  shall  find  we  owe 
them  a  considerable  debt.  Their  delight  in  building  gave 
a  stimulus  to  the  art  all  over  AVestern  Europe,  and  if  they 
were  not  architects  themselves  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  they  were  at  least  the  cause  why  others  were  archi- 
tects, since  they  laid  tho  broad  and  deep  foundations  on 
which  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  built  so  well. 

W'e  know  verj-  little  of  the  architecture  of  Rome  during 
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the  republic :  it  was  with  the  empire  that  tho  long  line  of 
Roman  aciiievement  in  the  art  of  buiUling  began.  Tho 
Pantheon,  the  temples  of  the  Forum,  the  Cobtsseum,  tho 
great  aquoduets,  tho  bridges,  the  baths,  were  all  of  hito  con- 
struction,  and  when  the  empire  fell  to  pieces  every  place 
on  the  earth's  surface  that  had  been  subject  to  it  contained 
the  proofs  of  that  subjection  in  buildings  that  still  remain, 
and  that  would  still  be  in  their  original  condition,  so  sol- 
idly were  they  built,  if  man  had  not  destroyed  them  from 
wantonness  or  cupidity. 

One  class  of  buildings,  however,  owed  a  longer  life  than 
was  granted  to  the  rest  to  the  fact  that  they  easily  fitted 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  that  came  in  with 
the  toleration  of  Christianity  by  the  state,  under  Constan- 
tiue.  These  were  the  basilicas  or  halls  of  justice.  They 
were  of  several  kinds — thoiie  that  were  roofed  with  stone 
vaults,  and  those  that  were  roofed  with  wood — and  they 
wore  either  rectangular  or  circuhir  in  form.  They  were 
built  wherever  the  Romans  founded  or  took  possession  of 
cities  and  towns.  The  larger  and  more  splendid  basilicas 
of  Trajan  and  Maxentius,  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist  in 
Rome,  were  vaulted  with  stone,  and  splendidly  if  also 
somewhat  barbarously  coated  with  a  false  decoration  of 
pillars  and  entablatures  in  costly  marbles;  but  in  the 
provinces,  and  later  in  Rome  itself,  these  buildings  were 
often  small  and  roofc<l  with  wood,  and  when  the  Christians 
first  began  to  look  around  them  for  places  in  which  to  wor- 
ship, they  cither  took  possession  of  basilicas  already  erected 
or  put  up  new  ones  modelled  on  the  old,  but  smaller  and 
less  expensive.  However,  their  inexpensiveness  was  not 
always  the  measure  of  their  decoration,  for  they  were  in 
most  cases  built  of  the  materials  of  older  edifices,  and 
adorned,  and  that  often  splendidly,  with  columns  and  slabs 
of  rare  and  beautiful  marble  from  the  despoiled  palaces 
and  temples  of  imperial  Rome.  The  arrangement  of  every 
Christian  ehureli  that  has  a  ritual  is  borrowed  directly 
from  tho  original  arrangement  of  the  basilicas,  though 
this  was  considerably  modified  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  as  it  changed  from  a  democratic  to 
an  aristocratic  organization.  Tliis  will  bo  easily  seen  by 
examining  the  plan  of  a  Roman  basilica,  where  will  be 
found  the  quiestor's  seat  in  the  apse  (which  was  afterwai'ds 
occupied  by  the  bishop),  tho  altar  in  front  of  the  apse 
where  sacrifice  was  performed  before  commencing  any  im- 
portant public  business,  and  the  rostra  or  pulpits  at  the 
sides  where  tho  clerks  were  placed.  These  last  became 
the  reading-desks  and  pulpits  of  the  new  occupants. 
Originally,  the  whole  space  in  front  of  the  apse  was  open 
to  the  public,  who  came  and  went  as  in  a  modern  court- 
room;  but  with  the  change  of  ideas  in  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  a  separation  was  established  between  tho  clergy 
and  tho  laity:  the  apse  was  railed  off,  and  access  forbid- 
den; then  a  rectangular  space  was  railed  otf  in  front  of 
the  apse  for  the  inferior  clergy,  and  little  by  little  the  pres- 
ent disposition  of  ritualistic  churches  was  established.  In 
passing,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  highly  interesting 
church  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome,  where  abundant  proofs 
of  these  early  conditions  may  still  be  studied,  and  where 
the  arrangement  of  the  basilica  as  built  Ijy  the  Christians 
under  the  full  influence  of  these  aristocratic  notions  of 
church  government  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, llistorically  and  artistically,  the  ehureh  of  San  Cle- 
mente is  much  more  interesting  than  St.  Peter's,  but  it  is 
only  lately  that  it  is  getting  to  be  known  to  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

As  the  world  began  to  revive  after  the  blasting  influences 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  somewhat  spent, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  new  religion  called  for  new  churches 
everywhere,  and  not  only  churches,  but  monasteries  and 
convents  to  house  tho  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
thronged  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  monastic  orders,  then 
forming  on  all  sides. 

The  Eastern  Roman  empire,  having  its  seat  at  Byzan- 
tium, continued  to  erect  buildings  which,  until  the  rise  of 
the  Mohammedan  powers,  showed  the  influence  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  Rome,  with  features  borrowed  from  the  countries 
with  which  tho  Eastern  empire  came  into  more  intimate 
relations.  It  is  to  this  modification  in  the  Eastern  empire 
of  the  classic  Roman  by  barbarian  influences  that  the  term 
Jiyz<intine  is  strictly  applicable.  The  similar  modification 
that  took  place  in  the  classic  style  in  the  M'csteru  empire, 
principally  in  the  countries  N.  of  the  Alps,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tho  so-called  Gothic  races,  is  rightly  distin- 
guished as  Jiomajifftrfue.  The  period  of  greatest  activity 
in  the  Byzantine  style  was  that  which  is  included  between 
the  removal  of  the  empire  to  Byzantium  and  the  death  of 
Justinian  (A.  D.  328-566).  Yet,  though  the  styles  of  the 
East  and  the  West  became  later  so  different,  during  this 
period  the  line  of  demarcation  can  hardly  be  perceived. 
Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Ravenna  were  tho  chief  cities 
of  one  great  empire,   and  throughout  the  whole  region 


whatever  building  was  done  was  building  for  the  same 
new  uses  out  of  the  materials  that  had  once  done  service 
for  the  old  religion  and  the  old  society.  But,  as  when  a 
family  is  separated  by  one  of  its  members  leaving  the  old 
home  and  going  to  dwell  in  a  distant  region,  while  both  he 
who  goes  and  they  who  stay  long  continue  to  keep  up  tho 
old  traditions  and  to  maintain  the  former  ways  of  living, 
yet  each  is  sure  in  time  to  he  subjected  to  new  influences, 
and  so  to  become  widely  different  from  the  other, — so  each 
division  of  the  Roman  empire,  subjected  during  this  long 
])eriod  of  nearly  three  hundred  years  to  severe  experiences, 
developed  a  new  society,  and  of  course  a  new  ])hase  of 
architecture.  Before  the  age  of  Constantino  one  style  jier- 
vadcd  the  whole  empire.  Then  came  the  period  of  tran- 
sition, •'  during  which  the  Western  empire  was  in  a  state  of 
decay,  ending  in  a  dcb-^cle  from  which  the  Gothic  style  did 
not  emerge  until  some  four  centuries  later,  while  the  East- 
ern empire,  on  the  contrary,  was  during  that  time  progres- 
sively forming  itself,  and  did  form  a  style  of  its  own  of 
singular  beauty  and  perfection."  This  style  culminated 
in  the  erection  of  tho  great  church  of  Santa  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  (A.  I>.  532-56.3),  which  the  Turks  after- 
wards converted  to  their  own  worship.  After  this  glorious 
achievement  the  art  gradually  declined,  but  many  build- 
ings of  great  skill  and  beauty  were  erected  all  over  the  East, 
not  only  in  Constantinople,  but  in  Syria,  Russia,  Armenia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  (^reece. 

Meanwhile,  in  Western  Eui'opo  the  story  of  architectural 
progress  runs  on  almost  without  interrujition  from  the 
grand  days  of  the  Roman  empire  down  to  tho  time  of  the 
great  reviv.al  of  learning  which  we  call  "the  Renaissance  "  or 
"  the  Reformation.''  Christian  architecture  began  in  pagan 
Rome,  and  every  Christian  ehureh  edifice — parish  church 
or  cathedral — traces  its  ancestry  back  to  the  Roman  basil- 
ica. While  the  countries  N.  of  the  Alps  were  yet  struggling 
to  create  their  new  civilization  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ruman 
empire,  in  Italy  the  state  of  society  was  undergoing  a  less 
violent  transformation,  and  the  old  Roman  forms  were 
modified,  but  not  overthrown  nor  outgrown.  The  one  rea- 
son fur  this  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  erected  in  this  period  were  either  restored  on  the 
!  ruins  of  older  structures,  or  were  made  of  old  materials, 
and  adorned  with  the  marble  columns,  capitals,  friezes, 
and  slabs  that  were  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Roman 
cities.  The  same  thing  was  done  in  cities  in  France  and 
Spain  and  England — principally  in  France,  of  course, 
though  even  there  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  Italy  ;-but 
in  the  North  there  were  new  exigencies  of  climate  to  be  met, 
and  there  were  the  wants  and  tastes  of  anew  society  demand- 
ing new  forms  in  which  to  enshrine  themselves.  But  there 
was  wanted  the  shock  of  a  new  crisis,  the  stir  and  emotion 
of  a  great  conflict — not  of  bodies  merely  in  battle,  but  of 
ideas ;  and  the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  which  led  to  the 
final  absoi-ption  and  disappearance  of  the  Byzantine  stylo 
in  Eastern  Europe,  had  much  to  do  with  developing  the  Ro- 
manesque and  the  full  splendor  of  the  Gothic,  by  introdu- 
cing into  the  society  of  Western  Europe  a  new  and  power- 
ful disturbing  force,  stimulating  the  old  faith  into  new 
ardor,  and  bringing  the  whole  population,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, into  contact  and  conflict  with  the  civilization  of  the 
East,  through  those  enterprises  in  which  religion  and  the 
trading  spirit  were  so  curiously  yet  so  inextricably  min- 
gled, and  which  we  call  the  Crusades.  Gothic  architecture 
was  not  derived  from  the  East;  no  single  feature  of  it  can 
be  traced  to  that  source;  it  was  the  fruit  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm roused  to  fever-heat  by  the  menace  of  a  new  ])er- 
seeution  ;  of  thought  stimulated  by  adventure,  discovery, 
and  contact  with  new  societies;  of  the  wealth  that  poured 
into  Europe  with  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  with  the 
East. 

While  the  new  religion  was  getting  itself  established  in 
Western  Europe,  it  contented  itself  with  working  in  the 
channel  of  Roman  ideas,  and  wherever  it  could  find  them 
employing  Roman  materials.  But  not  only  did  these  ma- 
terials give  out  before  long,  but,  as  the  nations  progressed 
more  and  more  in  their  own  development  and  got  farther 
away  from  the  Roman  influence,  and  as  the  Northern  ideas 
and  sentiments  ever  grew  stronger,  it  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  come  a  change  over  the  style  of  building.  For 
a  very  slight  study  of  the  subject  will  convince  any  one 
that  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  a  large  chapter  at 
least  is  written  in  its  buildings,  and  no  great  change  ever 
came  over  the  spirit  of  man  without  a  corresponding  change 
coming  over  the  more  important  of  the  works  of  his  hand; 
and  none  of  his  works  have  a  more  essential  importance 
than  the  buildings  in  which  he  lives  and  worships  and 
makes  his  laws. 

It  would,  however,  he  a  serious  mistake  if  we  should 
think  that  any  new  prinei])le  was  discovered  by  which  the 
architecture  we  e-ill  Christian  was  separated  from  the 
pagan  Roman.      It  was  only  development,  nothing  more. 
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When  the  Romans  neglected  the  nrehitrave  gystem — or,  as 
it  is  better  called,  the  post-und-lintel  system — of  the  Greeks 
and  Kgyptiaus,  and  touk  up  and  developed  tbcureh  {known 
lung  biiore  their  time,  hut  never  used  to  any  extent),  they 
left  nothing  useful  to  be  discovered  in  the  Jield  of  architecture, 
and  these  two  principles,  used  separately  or  in  combination, 
are  all  that  since  their  day  men  have  found  it  necessary  to 
employ.  The  pointed  arch  was  developed  as  naturally,  in 
obeiliencc  to  man's  needs,  as  the  round  arch  had  been;  it 
was  even,  as  it  would  appear,  a  local  discovery,  and  was 
used  in  Provence  in  Franco  while  the  rest  of  AVcstcrn  Eu- 
rope was  fitill  building  rttund  arches  under  Roman  intlu- 
ence.  Mr.  Kergusson  shows  that  its  use  was  very  ancient, 
it  having  been  employed  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  eighth 
century  h.  ('.,  and  by  tho  Ethiopians  in  the  seventh  centu- 
ry B.C.;  while  the  Ethiopians  and  early  settlers  in  Greece 
(  Pelasgi)  used  the  form,  though  constructed  with  horizontal 
courses,  twelve  centuries  B.  ('.,  and  while,  to  come  nearer  to 
our  own  time,  tho  Saracens  adopted  it  in  Cairo  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Ilejira,  and  never  apparently  used  a  round 
arch  after  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Touloun 
(A.  I).  885);  yet,  although  ho  shows  very  clearly  that  its 
use  by  tho  builders  of  Provence  in  tho  lime  of  Charle- 
magne was  dictated  by  neeessily,  he  finds  itdifricult  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  have  reinvented  it  for  tho  purposes 
to  which  it  was  applied.  But  wo  are  so  far  from  being 
surjirised  at  any  such  fact  as  this,  and  so  unwilling  to  in- 
sist that  an  ancestor  must  b©  found  tor  every  achievement 
of  man,  tliat  wo  see  no  reason  to  doubt  lliat  the  people  of 
Provenco  invented  tho  form,  nor  should  we  be  surprised  to 
como  upon  it  or  tho  round  arch  in  any  land,  if  such  re- 
main to  bo  discovered,  as  imjiossiblc  to  connect  with  any 
ancestry  as  Palenque  or  Japan. 

The  pointed  arch  was,  then,  merely  a  new  and  fortunate 
step  in  the  march  of  architectural  progress,  but  its  introduc- 
tion was  gradual,  and  at  first  it  was  combined  with  tho 
still  lingering  traces  of  Roman  architecture,  appearing  like 
a  new  element  in  the  buildings  so  well  called  Romanesque 
from  the  prci)onderance  in  them  of  Roman  features.  It 
would  bo  impossible  in  oursmall  space  to  so  much  as  glance 
over  the  immense  field  covered  by  tho  buildings  of  the 
Gothic  period.  The  Gothic  architecture  reached  its  cul- 
mination in  tho  thirteenth  century,  when  the  most  beauti- 
ful buildings  were  erected  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
"  Not  even  the  great  Pharaonicerain  Egypt,  the  age  of  Per- 
icles in  Greece,  nor  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
will  bear  comparison,"  says  Fergusson,*'  with  the  thirteenth 
century  in  Kranc<\  whether  wo  look  to  the  extent  of  tho 
buildings  executed,  their  wonderful  variety  and  construc- 
tive elegance,  tho  daring  imagination  that  conceived  them, 
or  the  power  of  poetry  and  of  lofty  religious  feeling  that 
is  expressed  in  every  feature  and  in  every  part  of  them." 
The  Gothic  stylo  is  seen  in  its  purity  in  France  and  in 
England,  but  even  in  Venice  and  some  other  cities  of 
Northern  Italy,  where  it  is  mingled  with  Byzantine  and 
Roman  features,  there  is  a  beauty  about  it,  a  poetic  charm, 
which  has  of  lato  years  especially  excited  a  high  degree  of 
admiration. 

We  have  said  that  no  new  principle  was  introduced  in 
the  pointed  architecture,  but  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  Northern  climate,  the  less  amount 
of  sunlight,  and  the  double  necessity  of  admitting  as  much 
light  as  possible  while  excluding  rain  and  snow,  inevitably 
led  to  the  development  of  tho  manufacture  of  glass  and  its 
employment  in  windows.  The  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Ro- 
mans were  all  well  acquainted  with  glass,  and  manufactured 
and  used  it  as  freely  in  proportion  to  their  population  as 
we  of  to-day.  They  employed  glass  to  close  small  window- 
openings,  as  well  as  mica,  of  both  which  materials  large 
quantities  have  been  found  in  Pomjicii  and  Herculaneum  : 
but  in  a  southern  climate  the  need  of  such  protection  from 
the  weather  must  have  been  less  frequent  and  for  shorter 
periodji  than  in  the  North.  Tho  builders  of  tho  Pan- 
theon left  an  opening  of  twenty-six  feet  in  diameterj  mak- 
ing an  area  of  thirty-two  square  feet,  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  through  which  tho  rain  and  snow  are  free  to  fall ; 
but  in  the  Roman  climate  no  practical  inconvenience  is  ever 
felt  from  this  exi>osure.  North  of  the  Alps  such  freedom 
as  this  would  bo  impossible,  and  man's  old  possession  of 
glass  was  soon  made  to  pcrvo  a  new  use.  As  it  lent  itself 
easily  to  staining  with  lovely  color,  the  Gothic  builders 
found  a  natural  delight  in  using  it,  and  they  enlarged  and 
multiplied  the  windows  of  their  churches  "merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  filling  them  with  painted  glass.  These* windows 
ore  the  glory  and  chief  beauty  of  their  buildings.  Some 
of  them — the  Paintc  Chapclle  at  Paris,  for  instance — are 
nothing  but  lovely  tent?  or  tabernacles  of  glass,  incom- 
parable in  design  and  color.  Anrl  so  strong  a  bold  did  this 
new  element  of  decoration  take  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  aj:e  that  "after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  principal  and  cuiding  motive  in  all  the  changes 


introduced  into  the  architecture  of  the  age  was  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  space  and  the  best-arranged  situations 
for  its  display." 

The  tlothic  architecture,  after  crowding  Europe  with  the 
beautiful  or  grand  performances  of  its  prime,  and  leaving 
to  the  world  a  heritage  uf  wonder  that  is  inexhaustible, 
was  struck  by  decay,  and  died  at  last  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Then,  after  a  pause  in  which  much  interesting,  much 
picturesque,  and  much  very  ugly  building  went  on.  there 
came  slowly  on  with  the  dwindling  of  the  old  faith,  with 
tho  vital  change  in  society,  with  all  the  elements  that  made 
the  sixteenth  century  a  period  of  revolution,  another  great 
change  in  architecture,  which  is  called  the  Classic  Revival, 
the  Renaissance.  And  just  as  in  the  growth  of  tho  Gothic 
stylo  wc  saw  the  old  Roman  forms  slowly  displaced  by  new, 
so  now  we  see  the  new  forms  as  slowly  displaced  by  tho  old 
elements  that  had  once  given  place  to  them.  The  pointed 
arch  was  gradually  dropped,  the  stained-glass  windows 
faded  out  of  sight,  and  the  old  architecture  of  Rome  was 
revived  in  principle,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its  grandeur, 
in  these  buildings  crowned  by  domes  and  with  their  sur- 
faces masked  by  the  old  screens  of  columns  and  entabla- 
tures. 

Still,  in  the  beginning,  much  that  was  magnificent  in 
public  buildings,  in  churches,  town-halls,  chateaux,  and 
palaces,  was  accomplished  by  the  ai'chitects  of  the  Renais- 
sance, jind  much  that  was  picturesque  and  charming — if 
not  always  defensible — in  domestic  buildings.  In  Italy  and 
France  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  produced  its 
most  splendid  fruit,  but  there  is  much  that  is  interesting 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  England. 

AVh::t  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  to  tho  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  sign  of  its  approaching  death,  the  church  of 
St.  Pe'ier  at  Rome  was  to  tho  Renaissance;  nor  did  it  long 
survive  that  colossal  blunder.  The  work  of  many  years 
and  many  hands,  one  of  tho  costliest  buildings  ever  erected 
in  modern  times,  and  the  product  of  the  skill  of  the  greatest 
architects  and  artists  of  the  age,  it  is  a  building  every  way 
unsatisfactory,  and  one  which  tho  world  has  long  ceaecd  to 
regard  with  enthusiasm.  But,  in  truth,  the  world  had  bo- 
come  wearied  with  building,  and  since  that  unfortunate  ex- 
periment has  only  trifled  with  brick  and  stone.  For  limes 
are  changed,  and  tho  zeal  that  once  burncil  to  build  churches 
for  the  glory  of  God,  the  lovcof  art  that  delighted  to  adorn 
them,  are  grown  cold,  and  stir  men  not  any  more.  For 
nearly  three  hundred  years  not  a  single  building  has  been 
erected  in  Europe  or  anywhere  that  has  an  original  claim 
to  admiration,  or  that  would  occasion  the  least  regret  by 
its  loss  except  on  grounds  of  convenience  or  utility.  This 
could  not  have  been  said  of  any  three  centuries,  nor  of  any 
one  century,  that  elapsed  between  the  building  of  the  P^'r- 
amids  and  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  id'  our  era. 
During  all  that  unrolling  of  centuries  architecture  was  a 
living  art,  employing  man's  bighcst  skill  and  covering  tho 
earth  with  beautiful  and  stately  buildings.  It  is  often 
brought  as  a  reproach  that  man  has  long  ceased  to  take 
delight  in  architecture.  But.  while  we  may  regret  the  fact, 
it  is  useless  to  mourn  over  it,  and  infidelity  to  man  to  argue 
from  it  that  he  is  on  the  road  to  hopeless  degradation.  Wo 
are  living  in  an  era  of  revolution  as  striking  and  as  mo- 
mentous as  the  race  has  ever  seen,  and  man's  faculties  are 
everywhere  busy  with  the  pressing  needs  of  the  time.  It 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  triumphs  of  architecture 
have  been  won  in  building  churches  for  a  worship  that  was 
suited  to  the  infancy  of  our  civilization;  in  building  pal- 
aces for  rulers  who  sul^jected  their  people's  bodies  as 
the  Church  subjected  their  minds;  and  in  other  structures 
suited  to  social  and  jiolitical  conditions  that  have  passed 
away,  aj)parently  for  ever.  The  race  is  everywhere  in  fer- 
mentation, and  when  it  has  settled  down  into  the  new  order 
which  will  surely  come  out  of  chaos,  the  building  instinct 
and  the  delight  in  building  which  are  a  ])art  of  the  nature 
of  man  will  once  more  toko  up  the  task,  and  Architecture 
be  born  again.  {For  the  styles  of  architecture  contemporary 
with  the  European  development  of  the  art,  but  independ- 
ent of  it,  SCO  the  special  articles  on  Assyria  and  Chi- 
nese Architecture,  Also  for  later  modilications,  see 
Renaissance  Architecture.)  The  historical  study  of 
architecture  is  made  easy  in  our  day  by  a  multitude  of  ex- 
cellent books  upon  the  subject,  some  dealing  with  it  in  the 
general,  others  in  detail.  For  the  English  reader  no  book 
is  more  valuable  than  Fergusson's  "History  of  Architec- 
ture, Ancient  and  Modern,"  beginning  with  the  earliest 
times  and  coming  down  (in  a  volume  published  in  1S73)  to 
our  own  day.  This  latest  volume  contains  also  an  account 
of  the  principal  buildings  in  America,  with  criticisms  upon 
them.  Kiiglor's  *"  Handbuch  der  Baukunst"  is  a  complete 
and  valuable  dictionary  for  consultation,  too  dry  to  read. 
The  invaluable  "  Dictionnaire  de  I'Architecture  ''  of  Viollet 
le  Due  covers  the  architecture  of  France  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  tho  Renaissance.  Clarence  Cook. 
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Architecture    of   the    American    Aborigines, 

When  America  was  lirst  discovered  in  its  several  regions, 
the  aborigines  were  found  in  two  dissimilar  conditions. 
First  were  the  Village  Indians,  who  depended  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  horticulture  for  subsistence;  such  were  the 
nations  of  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  and 
upon  the  plateau  of  the  Andes.  Second  were  the  Non- 
horticultural  Indians,  who  depended  upon  fish,  bread-roots, 
and  game;  such  were  the  Indians  of  the  Valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  of  parts  of  Canada, 
and  of  all  other  sections  of  North  America  where  cultiva- 
tion was  unknown.  Between  these,  and  connecting  the 
extremes  by  insensible  gradations,  were  the  partially  Vil- 
lage and  partially  Horticultural  Indians ;  such  were  the 
Iroquois,  the  New  England  and  Virginia  Indians,  the 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  Mandans,  Miunitarees,  Shawnees,  and 
Chichemecs  of  Mexico.  The  weapons,  arts,  usages,  in- 
ventions, dances,  architecture,  and  form  of  government  of 
all  alike  bear  the  impress  of  a  common  mind,  and  reveal, 
through  their  wide  range,  the  successive  stages  of  devel- 
opment of  the  same  original  conceptions.  Our  first  mis- 
take consisted  in  overrating  the  comparative  advancement 
of  the  Village  Indians  ;  and  our  second  in  underrating  that 
of  the  Non-horticultural,  and  also  that  of  the  partially  Vil- 
lage Indians;  whence  resulted  a  third,  that  of  separating 
one  from  the  other,  and  regarding  them  as  different  stocks. 
The  evidence  of  their  unity  of  origin  has  now  accumulated 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt 
upon  the  question,  although  this  conclusion  is  not  univer- 
sally accepted.  The  latter  classes  always  held  the  ])repon- 
derating  power,  at  least  in  North  America,  and  furnished 
the  migrating  bands  which,  replenished  the  continent  with 
inhabitants. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Village  Indians,  who  first 
became  possessed  of  corn,  the  great  American  cereal,  and 
of  the  art  of  cultivation,  did  not  rise  to  supremacy  over  the 
continent.  With  their  increased  and  more  stable  means  of 
subsistence  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
they  would  have  extended  their  power,  and  spread  their 
migrating  populations  over  the  most  valuable  areas,  to  the 
gradual  displacement  of  the  ruder  nations.  In  this  they 
signally  failed.  Their  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  did  not 
enable  them  to  advance,  either  in  their  weapons  or  in  the 
art  of  war,  beyond  the  more  barbarous  nations,  except  as 
a  superior  house-architecture  rendered  their  habitations 
impregnable  to  Indian  assault. 

Besides  this,  their  governmental  institutions  had  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  sucietaa,  founded  upon  the  gentes,  and 
which  created  personal  relations,  into  the  vivitufi,  founded 
upon  territory  and  upon  property.  This  argument,  when 
extended,  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  potentates  or 
privileged  classes  under  their  institutions,  with  power  to 
enforce  the  labor  of  the  people  for  the  erection  of  houses 
or  palaces  for  their  individual  use. 

It  should  be  further  observed,  with  respect  to  their  rela- 
tive advancement,  that  the  Non-horticultural  Indians  were, 
in  general,  without  the  art  of  pottery,  and  therefore  in  a 
state  of  savagery  ;  that  the  partially  Village  Indians,  who 
practised  the  ceramic  art,  were  in  the  First  Period  of  Bar- 
barism ;  whilst  the  Village  Indians,  who,  in  addition,  culti- 
vated by  irrigation,  constructed  houses  of  adobe  bricks 
and  stone,  and  a  pttrtion  of  whom,  the  Peruvians,  had  do- 
mesticated the  llama  as  well  as  invented  bronze,  were  in 
the  Middle  Period  of  Barbarism.  It  remained  for  them  to 
invent  the  process  of  smelting  iron  ore  to  attain  to  the 
Closing  Period  of  Barbarism;  and  beyond  that,  to  invent 
a  phonetic  alphabet  to  reach  the  First  Stage  of  Civilization. 
The  indigenous  architecture  of  the  Village  Indians  has 
given  to  them,  more  than  aught  else,  their  position  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind.  The  facts  of  their  social  condi- 
tion, which  unfortunately  are  obscure,  have  done  much  less 
in  fixing  their  status  than  existing  architectural  remains. 
The  Indian  edifices  of  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  from  the 
materials  used  in  their  construction,  from  their  palatial  ex- 
tent, and  from  the  character  of  their  ornamentation,  may 
well  excite  surprise  and  even  admiration  ;  but,  as  we  think 
it  can  be  shown,  a  false  interpretation  has,  from  the  first, 
been  put  upon  this  architecture,  and  inferences  constantly 
drawn  from  it,  with  respect  to  the  social  condition  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  people,  both  fallacious  and  deceptive, 
where  the  plain  truth  would  have  been  more  creditable  to 
the  aborigines  themselves. 

There  is  a  common  principle  running  through  this  archi- 
tecture, from  the  "long  house"  of  the  Iroquois  to  the 
puel)lo  houses  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  so-called 
"Palace"  at  Palenque  and  the  "Governor's  IIouso"  at 
Uxmal.  It  is  the  princijile  of  commnui'sm  in  h'vhif/,  re- 
stricted, in  the  first  instance,  to  groups  of  persons  mutually 
related,  and  extended,  finally,  to  all  the  inhabitants  nf  a 
village  or  encampment  by  the  law  of  honpitalit)/.  Hunger 
and  destitution  were  not  known  at  one  end  of  an  Indian 


village  whilst  abundance  prevailed  at  the  other.  Com- 
munism in  living  and  the  general  law  of  hospitality  seem 
to  have  accompanied  all  the  phases  of  Indian  life.  These 
great  facta  of  their  social  condition  embodied  themselves 
in  their  architecture,  and  will  contribute  to  its  elucida- 
tion. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  article  to  present,  briefly, 
some  of  the  facts  tending  to  show  the  practice  of  com- 
munism in  living  amongst  the  Non-horticultural  and  also 
the  partially  Village  Indians,  and  after  that  to  show  its 
expression  in  their  architecture;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  bring  into  notice  the  principal  features  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Village  Indians  of  New  and  Old  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  from  which  the  inference  will  be  drawn 
that  communism  in  living  entered  into  and  determined  its 
character.  Concerning  the  social  condition  of  the  latter 
our  information  is  limited  and  defective. 

Communism  in  living  has  its  origin  in  a  union  of  effort 
to  procure  subsistence,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  was  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  aborigines.  A  few 
examples  will  illustrate  the  proposition.  The  Blackfeet, 
during  the  buffalo-hunt,  follow  the  herds  on  horseback  in 
large  parties,  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
When  the  pursuit  of  the  herd  is  commenced  the  hunters 
leave  the  dead  animals  in  the  track  of  the  chase,  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  first  persons  who  come  up  behind.  This 
method  of  distribution  is  continued  until  all  are  supplied. 
All  the  nations  who  hunt  upon  the  Plains  observe  the  same 
custom,  making  a  common  stock  of  the  capture.  During 
the  fishing-season  in  the  Valley  of  the  Columliia,  where  the 
fish  are  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  river  on  the 
earth,  all  the  members  of  a  band  encamp  together  and  make 
a  common  stock  of  the  fish  obtained.  They  arc  divided 
each  day  according  to  the  number  of  women,  giving  to 
each  an  equal  share.  This  makes  a  general  distribu- 
tion at  the  outset.  When  cured  and  packed  they  are  re- 
moved to  their  homes.  Among  the  Iroquois — and  the  same 
was  substantially  true  of  the  principal  Indian  nations — 
each  party  made  a  common  stock  of  the  fish  and  game  ob- 
tained on  their  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions.  This 
usage  led  to  an  equal  participation  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, as  well  as  an  equal  division  of  the  surjdus.  which 
was  cured  and  reserved  for  winter  use.  Those  forming  a 
commen  household  who  cultivated  a  garden-bed  enjoyed 
the  product  in  common.  After  gathering  the  harvest  it 
was  stored  as  a  common  stock  in  their  dwelling.  Each 
house,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  was  constructed  large 
enough  to  accommodate  several  families,  among  whom  the 
communal  principle  was  carried  out,  but  it  was  limitrd  to 
the  household.  The  village  did  not  make  a  common  stock 
of  their  provisions,  and  thus  offer  a  bounty  to  improvi- 
dence, but  the  principle  of  hospitality  came  in  to  relieve 
the  consequences  of  destitution. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  family,  consisting  of  a 
married  pair  and  their  children,  was  a  weak  organization 
in  barbarous  life,  and  still  weaker  in  savagery,  unable  alone 
to  cojie  with  the  hardships  of  their  condition.  It  was 
made  by  pairing,  with  divorce  at  the  option  of  either  party. 
But  the  gens,  in  which  the  family  practically  was  merged, 
was  sufficiently  powerful  as  an  organism  to  face  the  diflTi- 
culties  of  daily  life.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  household,  which  formed  a  communal  group,  was  most- 
ly composed  of  members  of  the  same  gens. 

The  law  of  hospitality  may  be  illustrated  by  Iroqwois 
usages.  If  a  man  enters  an  Indian  house  in  any  village,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  women  therein  to  set  food  before  him.  An 
omission  to  do  this  would  be  a  discourtesy  amounting  to 
an  affront.  If  hungry,  he  ate  ;  if  not.  courtesy  required 
that  he  should  taste  the  food  and  thank  the  giver.  This 
would  be  repeated  at  every  house  he  entered  and  at  what- 
ever hour  in  the  day.  As  a  custom  it  was  upheld  by  a 
rigorous  public  sentiment,  and  seems  to  have  been  univer- 
sal amongst  the  American  aborigines.  Lewis  and  Clarke 
refer  to  the  same  practice  among  the  nations  of  the  Mis- 
souri. "  It  is  the  custom,'*  they  remark,  "  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  Missouri  to  offer  every  white  man  food  and  refresh- 
ment when  ho  first  enters  their  tents.''  {Traveh,  Long- 
man's ed..  1814,  p.  G49.)  This  was  simply  applying  their 
rules  of  hospitality  among  themselves  to  their  white 
visitors.  It  tended,  obviously,  to  equalize  subsistence, 
and  prevent  destitution  in  any  portion  of  an  Indian  com- 
munity whilst  any  household  j.ossessed  a  surplus.  Not- 
withstanding this  generous  custom,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Northern  Indians  were  fearfully  pressed  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  From 
the  intensity  of  the  struggle  to  maintain  existence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  immense  areas  were  entirely  uninhabited, 
that  other  large  areas  were  thinly  peopled,  and  that  dense 
populations  were  impossible. 

Lands  were  universally  held  in  common,  but  after  tillage 
commenced  a  possessory  right  to  cultivated  tracts  or  gardens 
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was  recoBDizcd  so  long  as  used.    When  occupation  ceased 

thev  reverted.  ,  ,    ..  iir 

I,  (\,mmunal NoH^etio/the Xon-horticultural Indtaus.--\\ii 

are  first  to  show  tbat  communism  in  living  entered  into 
and  determined  the  ehnraeter  of  the  iirehitccture  of  the  Non- 
horticultural  and  also  the  partially  Villago  Indians.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  t  heir  houses  were  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, then,  wherever  h""^cs  obviously  communal  arc  found, 
allhouffh  in  ruins,  and  although  the  people  who  erei-ted  them 
havodrsappeared,apresuinption  will  arise  that  this  princijjlo 
prevailed  anion*;  them,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  their 
houses  in  this  form.  The  aichitecturo  of  the  ruder  Indians 
is  of  but  little  importance,  in  itself  considered,  but  as  an 
outcome  of  their  usajxes.  and  in  its  relations  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Village  Indians,  it  is  highly  significant. 


The  Non-horticultural  Indians  differed  among  themselves 
in  the  plan  of  the  lod^e.  The  figure,  which  is  copied  from 
Schoolcraft's  work,  shows  the  form  of  an  Ojibwa  cabin  of 
the  best  class,  as  it  is  still  seen  on  the  .S.  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Its  mechanism  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  figure. 
Over  it  is  placed  a  covering  of  bark,  usually  the  canoe 
birch,  taken  off  in  large  pieces  and  attached  with  splints. 
Its  size  on  the  ground  varied  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  seven  to  ten  in  height.  Twigs  of  spruce 
or  hemlock  were  strewn  around  the  inner  border  of  the 
ground-floor,  upon  which  blankets  or  skins  were  spread  for 
beils.  The  fire-pit  was  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  over 
which  in  the  roof  was  an  opening  for  the  exit  of  the  stioke. 
Such  a  lodge  would  aceommodatc  two  or  three  pairs,  with 
their  chihlren.  Several  such  lodges  are  usually  found  in 
u  cluster,  and  the  several  households  were  made  up  of 
related  persons,  the  principal  portion  being  of  the  same 
gens.  Carver,  who  visited  a  village  of  this  nation  on  the 
Chippewa  River  in  Wisconsin  in  17G7,  observes:  "This 
town  contains  about  forty  houses,  and  can  send  out  up- 
wards of  U)0  warriors,  many  of  whom  arc  fine  stout  young 
men."  [Tmreh,  Philadelphia  ed.,  1790,  p.  65.)  It  would 
give  a  total  of  5UU  persons,  and  an  average  of  twelve  per- 
sons to  a  lodge. 


i':ikuta  \V;i-k:rya,  or  Skin  Tent. 


When  first  discovered  the  Dakotas  lived  in  houses  con- 
structed of  poles  and  covered  with  bark,  each  of  which 
was  largo  enou;;h  for  several  families.  Forced  upon  the 
Plains,  after  obtaining  the  horse  they  invented  a  skin  tent 
superior  to  any  other  in  use  among  the  aborigines,  from  its 
roominess,  its  portable  character,  and  the  facility  with 
which  ii  can  be  erected  and  struck.    The  frame  consists 


of  some  twelve  poles,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
which,  after  being  tied  together  at  the  small  ends,  are 
raised  upright  with  a  twist,  so  as  to  cross  the  poles  above 
the  fastening.  They  are  then  drawn  apart  at  the  large 
ends,  and  adjusted  upon  the  ground  in  the  rim  of  a  circle 
which  is  usually  ten  feet  in  diameter.  A  number  of  unr 
haired,  tanned  buflalo  skins,  stit.-hcd  together  in  a  form 
adjustable  to  the  frame,  are  drawn  around  it  and  lashed 
together  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  lower  edges  are 
secured  to  the  ground  with  tent-pins.  At  the  tup  there  is 
an  extra  skin  adjusted  as  a  collar,  so  as  to  be  open  on  the 
windward  side  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  smoke.  A  low 
opening  is  left  for  a  door,  which  is  covered  with  an  extra 
skin,  used  as  a  drop.  The  fire-pit  and  arrangement  for 
beds  are  the  same  as  in  the  Ojibwa  lodge.  AVbcn  their 
tents  are  struck  the  poles  are  attached  to  a  horse,  half  on 
each  side,  like  thills;  the  covering  and  scanty  camji-furni- 
ture  are  packed  upon  other  horses,  and  even  ujion  their 
dogs,  and  are  thus  transported  over  the  Plains.  This  tent 
is  so  well  adapted  tu  their  mode  uf  life  tliat  it  has  spread 
far  and  wide  among  the  Indian  tribes.  We  have  seen  it 
in  use  among  seven  or  eight  Dakota  tribes,  among  the 
Iowas,Otoes,  and  Pawnees,  and  among  the  Blackfeet,  Crows, 
Asiniljoines.  and  Crces.  A  collection  of  fifty  of  these  tents, 
which  would  accommodate  500  persons,  makes  a  picturesque 
appearance. 

The  aborigines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia  were  more 
or  less  Village  Indians,  but  without  horticulture.  They 
found  an  almndant  subsistence  upon  shell-  and  scale-fish, 
upon  fruits  and  game,  and  upon  the  kamash  and  other 
bread-roots,  which  they  cooked  in  ground  ovens.  When 
Lewis  and  Clarke  visited  this  valley  (1S05-06)  they  found 
the  Indians  living  in  houses  of  a  higher  communal  type 
than  those  previously  described,  and  approaching  the  pueblo 
houses  in  New  Mexico.  They  speak  of  a  village  of  the 
Chopunish  (Nez  Perces)  as  follows :  "  The  village  of  Tuma- 
chemootool  is  in  fact  only  a  single  house,  160  feet  long, 
built  after  the  Chopunish  fashion,  with  sticks,  straw,  and 
dried  grass.  It  contains  twenty-four  fires,  about  double 
that  number  of  families,  and  might  perhaps  muster  100 
fighting  men."  {Traieh,  Inc.  cit.,  p.  548.)  This  would  give 
500  people  in  a  single  house;  and  the  fires  probably  indi- 
cate the  number  of  groups,  practising  communism  among 
themselves,  into  which  they  were  subdivided,  though  it 
may  have  been  general  to  the  entire  household. 


^26  n. 
Fig.  3.  Ground-Plan  of  Necrcchokioo. 

Another  great  house,  Neerechokioo,  is  thus  described  : 
"  This  large  building  is  226  feet  in  front,  entirely  above 
ground,  and  may  be  considered  a  single  house,  because  the 
whole  is  under  one  roof;  otherwise  it  would  seem  more  like 
a  range  of  buildings,  as  it  is  divided  into  seven  distinct 
apartments,  each  thirty  feet  square,  by  means  of  broad 
boards  set  up  on  end  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The 
apartments  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  passage  or 
alley  four  feet  wide,  extending  through  the  whole  depth 
of  the  house,  and  the  only  entrance  is  from  this  alley 
through  a  small  hole  about  twenty  inches  wide  and  not 
more  than  three  feet  high.  The  roof  is  formed  of  rafters 
and  round  poles  laid  on  horizontally.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  a  double  roof  of  bark  of  white  cedar.''  {Ih.,  p.  503.) 
The  apartments  indicate  the  number  of  groups.  Elsewhere 
(p.  515),  speaking  of  the  houses  of  the  Clahclellah,  they 
remark :  "  These  houses  are  uncommonly  large ;  one  of 
them  measured  IfiO  by  40  feet.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  boards  and  covered  with  bark,  though  some  of  th^ 
more  inferior  kind  are  constructed  wholly  of  cedar  bark." 

These  first  explorers  found  the  houses  of  the  natives 
large  enough  to  accommodate  several  families,  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  persons  in  each.  They  name  the  following 
villages  together  (/6.,  p.  428):  "The  Clamoitomish,  of 
twelve  houses  and  260  souls:  the  Potoashees,  of  ten  houses 
and  200  souls;  the  Pailsk.  of  ten  houses  and  200  souls ; 
the  Quinults,  oi' sixty  houses  and  1000  souls;  the  Chillates, 
of  eight  houses  and  140  souls,"  etc.  The  formation  of 
large  groups  in  single  houses  or  in  apartments  of  a  house 
is  thus  fully  shown.  Our  explorers  do  not  sneak  of  the 
practice  of  communism  in  these  groups.  AVhen  the  usages 
of  other  nations,  which  are  known,  are  presented,  the  in- 
ference of  communism  in  living  in  these  aboriginal  houses 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia  will  be  plain.  The  tend- 
ency to  aggregation  in  groups,  which  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  numbers  occupying  each  house,  reveals  the  weakness 
as  well  as  inability  of  the  single  family  to  cope  with  the 
hardships  of  savage,  and  even  of  barbarous,  life.     Com- 
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munism  in  living,  as  elsewhere  stated,  was  the  law  of  their 
coudition. 

11.    Commnnal  Honsefi  of  the  Partially  Villafje  Indiana. — 


Fig.  4.  Pomeiok. 

The  houses  of  this  class  are  equally  communal  in  character. 
AVythe,  in  his  "Sketches  of  Virginia,"  first  published  in 
lGi)0,  furnishes  an  engraving  of  tho  village  of  the  Powhat- 
tan  Indians,  called  Poraeiok,  consisting  of  seventeen  long 
houses,  besides  a  council-house,  arranged  around  an  open 
central  space  and  surrounded  with  a  palisade.  Here  tho 
Algonkin  lodge  gives  place  to  round-roofed  long  houses, 
framed  with  poles,  and  ouvered  with  movable  matting  in- 
stead of  bark,  and  largo  enough  for  several  families.  Tho 
suggestion  of  Wythe  that  "  the  buildings  were  mostly  those 
of  chiefs  and  men  of  rank"  {Sketches,  etc.,  Langlcy  ed., 
1S41,  pi.  21)  embodies  the  precise  error  which  has  repeated 
itself,  from  the  first,  with  respect  to  the  architecture  of  the 
American  aborigines.  Because  the  house  is  large,  as  the 
Governor's  House  at  Uxmal,  therefore  it  must  have  been 
the  exclusive  residence  of  an  Indian  potentate — a  conclu- 
sion opposed  to  the  whole  theory  of  Indian  life  and  insti- 
tutions. Indian  chiefs  were  housed  with  the  people,  and 
no  better  than  the  poorest  of  them. 


Fig.  5.  Uo-dc'no-sote  of  the  Iruquuis. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  Iroquois  resided 
in  villages.  The  size  of  the  village  was  estimated  by  the 
number  of  houses,  and  tho  size  of  the  house  by  tho  number 
of  fires  it  contained.  One  of  tho  largest  villages  of  the 
Seneca-Iroquois,  situated  near  Mendou  in  tho  county  of 
■  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  tirccnhalgh,  who 
visited  it  in  1G77  :  "  Tiotohatton  is  on  the  brink  or  edge  of 
a  hill,  has  not  much  cleared  ground,  is  near  the  river  Tioto- 
hatton, which  signifies  bcudhuj.  It  lies  to  tlm  westward  of 
Canagora  about  thirty  miles,  contains  about  120  houses, 
being  the  largest  of  all  the  houses  we  saw.  tlic  ordinary 
being  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  with  twelve  and  thirteen  fires 
in  one  house.  They  have  a  good  store  of  corn  growing  to 
tho  northward  of  the  town."  {Dnc,  Hist.  N.   Y.,  i.  13.) 

Tho  "long  house"  of  the  Iroquois,  from  which  they 
called  themselves,  as  one  confederated  jteople,  Jlo-dc'no- 
anu-nee  ("People  of  the  Long  House"),  was  from  fifty  to 
eighty,  and  sometimes  more  than  100  feet  long.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  frame  of  upright  poles  set  in  tho  ground, 
strengthened  with  horizontal  polos  attached  with  withes, 
and  covered  with  a  triangular  roof.  It  was  covered  over 
with  large  shingles  of  elm  bark  tied  to  the  frame  with 
strings  or  f^plints.  An  external  frame  of  poles  and  rafters 
was  then  adjusted  to  hold  the  shingles  between  them,  the 
two  being  tied  together. 


Fig.  G.  Ground-Plan  of  Iroquois  House. 

The  interior  was  comparted  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
leaving  each  chamber  entirely  open,  like  a  stall,  upon  the 
hall  which  passed  through  the  centre  from  end  to  end, 
where  were  the  only  doors.  Between  each  four  apartments, 
two  on  a  side,  was  a  fire-pit  in  tho  centre  of  tho  hall,  used 
in  common  by  their  occupants.  Thus  a  house  with  fivo 
fires  would  contain  twenty  apartments  and  accommodate 
twenty  families,  unless  some  were  reserved  for  storage.  An 
elderly  Seneca  woman,  now  deceased,  informed  the  writer 
that  she  remembered  living  in  one  of  these  houses  of  tho 
ancient  model  when  a  child,  whieh  contained  eight  families 
and  two  fires.  liaised  bunks  were  constructed  around  tlio 
walls  of  each  a])artment  for  beds.  From  the  roof-jtoles 
were  suspended  their  strings  of  corn  in  the  ear,  braided  by 
the  husks,  also  their  strings  of  dried  squashes  and  melons. 
Spaces  were  left  between  the  partitions  here  and  there  for 
storage.  Each  house  was  usually  occupied  by  related 
families,  the  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  same 
gens.  Whatever  was  taken  in  the  hunt  or  raised  by  culti- 
vation by  any  member  of  the  household  was  for  the  com- 
mon benefit.  Provisions  were  made  a  common  stock  within 
the  house. 

It  should  bo  observed,  further,  that  among  tho  Iroquois 
there  was  but  one  regular  meal  each  day,  and  that  in  tho 
morning.  At  this  time  the  cooking  for  the  day  was  done, 
and  the  food  was  served  to  all  within  the  household  from 
wooden  bowls,  ladles,  or  platters,  and  without  tlie  use  of 
tables.  What  remained  was  reserved  for  use  during  tho 
day,  each  one  partaking  whenever  hunger  prompted,  llom- 
mony,  which  formed  their  usual  lunch,  was  cooked  at  tho 
close  of  the  day.  The  separate  fires  were  for  convenience 
alone,  all  the  stores  within  the  house  being  common. 

Here  we  find  communism  in  living  carried  out  in  priac- 
tical  life,  and  an  expression  of  the  ])rinciple  in  the  jilan  of 
the  house  itself.  Having  found  it  in  one  stock  so  well  de- 
veloped as  the  Iroquois,  a  presumption  of  its  universality 
in  the  tJanowanian  family  at  once  arises,  requiring  proof 
of  the  negative  in  other  cases  for  its  rebuttal. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Caleb  Swan,  under  the  direction  of  Gen. 
Knox,  secretary  of  war,  visited  the  Creek  villages  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  Without  describing  their  houses  specially, 
he  remarks  in  his  report  that  **lhe  smallest  of  their  towns 
have  from  twenty  to  forty  houses,  and  some  of  the  largest 
contain  from  100  to  200  that  are  tolerably  compact.  These 
houses  stand  in  clusters  of  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
together,  irregularly  distributed  up  and  down  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  small  streams.  Each  cluster  of  houses  con- 
tains a  clan  or  family,  who  cat  and  live  in  comm(m." 
(Schoolcraft,  History,  etc.  of  hid i mi  Tribes,  v.,  2G2.)  The 
cluster  of  houses  among  the  Creeks  was  equivalent  to  one 
of  the  long  houses  of  the  Iroquois;  and  the  clustered 
household  of  the  former,  who  ttte  and  lived  in  common,  was 
made  up  of  related  families,  as  the  large  Iroquois  house- 
hold within  a  single  house,  the  relationship  being  partly 
gentile  and  partly  marital. 

Carver,  in  describing  tho  "great  town  of  the  Sawkees  " 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  remarks  {Travels,  loe.  fit.,  p.  29) 
that  "it  contains  about  ninety  houses,  each  large  enough 
for  several  families.  They  are  built  of  hewn  plank,  neatly 
jointed,  and  covered  with  bark  so  completely  as  to  keep 
out  the  most  penetrating  rain." 

The  -Mandans  and  Minnitarees  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
constructed  a  timber-framed  house  superior  in  design  and 
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Fig.  7.  Manuau  Village  Plot. 
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workiimD^hip  to  those  of  any  Indians  N.  of  New  Mexico. 
In  1802  the  writer  saw  the  remains  of  the  old  Mandan  vil- 
lage ghortly  after  its  abandonment  by  the  Arickarees,  its 
last  occupants.  The  houses,  nearly  all  of  which  were  of 
the  same  model,  were  falling  into  deeay.  but  some  of  them 
were  still  perfect,  and  the  plan  nf  their  structure  easily 
made  out.  The  annexed  ground-plan  of  the  village  is 
taken  from  the  wurk  of  Prinee  ^laximilian.  and  the  remain- 
ing illustrations  from  sketches  and  measurements  of  the 
author.  The  village  was  situated  upon  a  Iduff  on  the  AV. 
flidc  of  the  Missouri,  and  at  a  bomi  in  the  river  which 
formed  an  obtuse  angle,  and  covered  about  five  acres  of 
lanil.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  stockade  made  of  timbers 
set  vertically  in  the  ground,  but  then  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
The  houses  were  circuhir  in  externa!  form,  the  walls  being 
about  five  feet  high  and  sloping  upward  from  the  ground, 
with  an  inclined  roof,  both  exterior  wall  and  roof  being 
plastered  over  with  earth  a  foot  and  a  half  thick. 


Fig.  8.  Ground-Plan  of  Mandan  House. 
These  houses  are  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  with  the 
floor  sunk  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface,  six  feet  high 
on  the  inside  at  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high  at  the  centre.  Twelve  posts,  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  are  set  in  the  ground  at  equal  distances 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  rising  about  six  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  floor.  String-pieces,  resting  on  forks 
upon  the  top  of  each  post,  connect  them  with  each  other, 
thus  forming  a  polygon  at  the  base  of  the  roof  and  also 
upon  the  ground  floor.  Against  these,  and  opposite  to  each 
post,  an  equal  number  of  braces  are  sunk  in  the  ground 
about  four  feet  distant,  which,  slanting  upward,  are  ad- 
justed by  means  of  forks  or  depressions  cut  in  the  ends, 
so  as  to  hold  both  the  posts  and  the  stringers  firmly  in  their 
places.  SlaV)3  of  wood  or  round  timbers  are  then  placed  in 
the  spaces  between  the  braces,  at  the  same  inclination  from 
the  ground,  and  resting  against  the  stringers,  which  when 
completed  surrounded  the  lodge  with  a  wooden  wall.  Four 
posts,  each  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  set  at  the 
four  angles  of  a  square  in  the  centre,  ten  feet  apart,  and 
rising  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  above  the  floor.  These 
are  again  connected  by  stringers  resting  in  forks  on  their 
tops,  upon  whicbj  and  the  external  walls,  the  rafters  rest. 
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Fio.  9.  Cross-seclion  of  Same. 
The  cr08S-scction  exhibits  the  framework  as  described. 
Poles  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  are  placed  as  rafters 
from  the  external  walls  to  the  string-pieces  upon  the  central 
posts,  and  near  enough  together  to  give  the  requisite  strength 
to  support  the  earth  covering  which  formed  the  roof.  These 
poles  are  first  covered  over  with  willow  matting,  upon  which 
prairie  grass  was  spread,  and  over  this  a  deep  covering  of 
earth.  An  opening  was  left  in  the  centre,  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  for  the  exit  of  the  smoke  and  for  the  admission 
of  light.  The  interior  is  spacious  and  tolerably  well  lighted. 
although  the  opening  in  the  roof  was  the  only  one  through 
which  light  could  penetrate.     There  is  but  one  entrance, 


and  that  protected  by  an  Eskimo  doorway  ;  that  is,  by  a 
passage  five  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  about  six 
feet  high,  constructed  with  split  timbers,  roofed  with  poles 
and  covered  on  the  top  with  earth.  Buffalo  robes  suspended 
both  at  the  outer  and  inner  entrances  supply  the  place  of 
doors.  Each  hou"e,  when  occu])ied,  was  comparted  by 
screens  of  willow  matting  or  uuhaired  skins  suspended 
from  the  rafters,  with  spaces  between  for  storage.  These 
slightly  constructed  apartments  extended  back  to  the  wall 
and  opened  towards  the  centre,  like  stalls,  thus  defining  an 
o])en  central  area  which  formed  the  gathering-place  of  the 
inmates  of  the  lodge.  The  tire-pit  was  in  the  centre,  about 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  deep,  and  encircled  with 
flat  stones  set  up  edgeways.  A  hard  smooth  earthen  floor 
completed  the  interior.  Such  a  lodge  would  accommodate 
five  or  six  families  of  related  persons.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
communal  house,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  and  institu- 
tions of  the  American  aborigines,  and  growing  naturally 
out  of  their  customs  and  mrtde  of  life.  We  counted  forty- 
eight  of  these  houses  which  would  average  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  besides  several  rectangular  houses  constructed  of 
hewn  logs  at  a  more  recent  dav. 


Not  the  least  interesting  fact  connected  with  these  credit- 
able homes  was  the  quantity  of  material  required  in  their 
construction,  and  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  for  its 
transportation  long  distances  down  the  river,  and  to  fashion 
it  with  the  aid  of  tire  and  stone  implements  into  such  a 
comfortable  dwelling.  To  cut  the  timber  without  metallic 
inplements,  and  to  transport  it  without  animal  power,  indi- 
cate a  degree  of  persevering  industry  highly  creditable  to 
a  people  who  are  generally  regarded  as  averse  to  labor. 

These  houses  were  thickly  studded  together  to  economize 
the  space  within  the  stockade,  so  that  in  walking  through 
the  village  you  passed  along  semicircular  footpaths. 
There  is  not  only  no  street,  but  it  was  impossible  to  see  in 
any  direction  except  for  short  distances. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  facts  thus  far  presented,  that  the  In- 
dian household  was  a  group  of  related  families  united  for 
subsistence  upon  the  communal  principle,  which  in  turn 
found  expression  in  their  house-architecture. 

A  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Maricopas  and  Mo- 
haves  of  the  Colorado,  who,  although  Village  Indians, 
still  live  in  ordinary  communal  houses  of  the  northern 
type,  which  are  thus  described  by  Gen.  Emory  :  "  They 
[the  Maricopas]  occupy  thatched  cottages  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  twigs  of  cottonwood  trees,  inter- 
woven with  the  straw  of  wheat,  corn-stalks,  and  cane." 
(\ot€H,  He.  in  A.  M..  p.  \?>2:  cf.  Bartlett's  Pers.  \ai., 
230.)  Those  occupied  by  the  Mohaves.  as  described  by 
Capt.  Sitgreaves,  are  similar  in  character.  {Ejrpcdition, 
etc.  Zuni  and  Colorado  Jiivers,  p.  lU.)  Although  their 
antecedent  history  is  not  well  known,  they  seem  to  be  in 
the  transitional  stage,  having  parsed  into  the  horticultural 
and  village  condition,  without  being  far  enough  advanced 
to  imitate  their  near  neighbors  in  the  use  of  adobe  brick 
and  stone.  They  seem  to  be  existing  examples  of  that  re- 
curring advancement  of  ruder  tribes  in  past  ages,  through 
which  the  Village  Indians  were  constantly  replenished  from 
the  more  barbarous  nations. 

III.  Comniitiial  Houses  of  the  \ew  Mejcicans. — AVe  are 
next  to  consider  the  architecture  of  the  Village  Indians, 
among  whom  it  exhibits  a  higher  development,  with  the 
use  of  durable  materials,  and  with  the  defensive  principle 
superadded.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  discover 
and  to  follow  the  communal  principle  as  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  this  architecture — first,  in  the  pueblo  houses  in 
New  Mexico,  and  after  that  in  those  of  Central  America. 
The  necessary  limits  of  this  article  will  prevent  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  subject,  but  it  will  be  possible  to  present 
the  controlling  facts. 

The  Indians  N.  of  New  Mexico  never  constructed  a 
house  more  than  one  story  high,  or  of  more  durable  mate- 
rials than  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  matting  or  bark 
or   coated   over   with   earth.      Chimneys   were   unknown, 
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and  also  stairs,  except  in  the  form  of  ladders.  In  New 
Mexico,  going  southward,  are  met,  for  the  first  time,  houses 
constructed  of  adobe  brick  and  of  stone,  and  four,  five, 
even  six  stories  high.  Sun-dried  brick  must  have  como 
into  use  earlier  than  stone.  The  practice  of  the  ceramic 
art  would  suggest  the  brick  sooner  or  later.  At  all  events, 
what  are  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  remains  of  architecture 
in  New  Mexico,  such  as  the  caaaa  grandes  of  the  Gila  and 
Salinas  rivers,  are  of  adobo  brick.  They  also  used  rubble 
stone  with  raud  mortar,  and  finally  thin  pieces  of  tabular 
sandstone,  prepared  by  fracture,  and  giving  a  solid  and 
durable  stono  wall.  Some  of  the  existing  pueblo  houses 
in  New  Mexico  are  as  old  as  the  expedition  of  Corouado 
(1540-42),  as  those  at  Acoma  and  Taos,  and  probably  ZuRi, 
and  those  of  the  Moquis,  whilst  others,  constructed  since 
that  event,  and  now  occupied,  are  upon  the  aboriginal 
model.  There  are  at  present  about  twenty  of  these  pueblos 
in  New  Mexico,  inhabited  by  7000  Indians,  the  descendants 
of  those  found  there  by  Coronado.  They  are  still  living 
substantially  under  their  ancient  organization  and  usages. 
Besides,  there  are  the  seven  Moqui  pueblos  near  the  Little 
Colorado,  occupied  by  4000  Indians,  who  have  remained 
pure  and  undisturbed  to  the  present  time,  and  among  whom 
the  entire  theory  of  Indian  village  life  might  be  obtained 
if  some  adventurous  ethnologist  would  seek  their  secluded 
homes  and  study  the  subject  on  the  spot.  These  Village 
Indians  represent,  at  the  present  moment,  tho  type  of  vil- 
lage life  found  from  Zuiii  to  Cuzco  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Discovery,  and,  whilst  they  are  not  the  highest,  they  are 
no  unfit  representatives  of  the  entire  class. 

Tho  Central   Americans  were,   in  their   architecture,  in 
advance  uf  Mu-   remaining  alinri^i^ini-s  of  Xi.vth    Anicrioa. 


Next  to  them,  probably,  were  the  Aztecs  and  some  few  na- 
tions southward;  and  holding  the  third  position,  though 
not  far  behind,  were  the  New  Mexicans.  All  alike  they 
depended  upon  horticulture  for  subsistence  and  cultivated 
by  irrigation.  Their  houses,  with  those  previously  described, 
represent  together  an  original,  indigenous  architecture, 
which,  with  its  diversities,  sprang  out  of  their  necessities. 
Its  fundamental  communal  type,  wo  repeat,  is  found  not 
less  plainly  in  the  comparted  long  house  of  the  Iroquois 
than  in  the  so-called  palace  at  Palenque.  An  examination 
of  the  plan  of  the  struc'.ures  in  New  Mexico  and  Central 
America  will  tend  to  establish  this  proposition. 

New  Mexico  is  a  poor  country  for  civilized  man,  but 
quite  well  adapted  to  Village  Indians.  It  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  narrow  fertile  valleys,  which  were  occupied  in  1540 
by  thirty  or  forty  pueblo  villages,  containing  possibly 
50,000  or  60,000  Indians,  and  it  is  occupied  now  by  their 
descendants  in  manner  and  form  as  it  was  then.  Each 
pueblo  consisted  then,  as  now,  cither  of  a  single  great 
house  or  of  three  or  four  such  houses  grouped  together  ; 
and,  what  is  more  significant,  the  New  Mexican  pueblo  is 
a  fair  type  of  those  found  in  ruins  in  Central  America  in 
general  plan,  in  the  mode  of  life  it  indicates,  and  in  situ- 
ation. AH  the  people  lived  together  in  these  great  houses 
on  terms  of  equality  and  also  for  security.  Common  tene- 
ments for  common  Indians  around  these  structures  were 
not  found  there  by  Coronado  in  1541,-  neither  have  any 
been  found  there  since.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  supposing  that  any  such  tenements  ever  existed  around 
the  ruined  structures  in  Central  America.  This  suggestion 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

This   pueblo  or  village  13   composed  of   three  or  four 
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structures  of  adobe  brick  grouped  together,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  about  200  feet  long,  with 
two  parallel  rows  of  apartments  on  the  ground,  of  which 
the  front  row  is  carried  up  one  story  and  the  back  two,  the 
flat  roof  of  the  first  story  forming  a  terrace  in  front  of  the 
second.  The  first  story  is  closed  up  solid  for  defensive 
reasons,  with  the  exception  of  small  window-opiuiings. 
The  first  terrace  is  reached  by  means  of  ladders  from  the 
ground;  the  rooms  in  the  first  story  are  entered  through 
trap-doors  in  the  terrace,  and  in  the  second  through  doors 
opening  upon  the  terrace.  This  structure  is  typical  of  all 
the  aboriginal  houses  in  New  Mexico.  It  shows  two  prin- 
cipal features:  first,  the  terraced  form  of  architecture,  with 
the  housetops  as  the  ordinary  gathering-places  of  tho  in- 
mates ;  and  second,  a  closed  ground-story  for  safety.  Every 
house,  therefore,  is  a  fortress.  Lieut.  Abert,  from  whoso 
report  tho  engraving  is  taken,  remarks  that  "  tlie  upper 
story  is  narrower  than  the  one  below,  so  that  there  is  a 
platform  or  landing  along  the  whole  length  of  tho  building. 
To  enter,  you  ascend  to  this  platform  by  means  of  ladders 
that  could  bo  easily  removed ;  and,  as  there  is  a  parapet 
wall  extending  along  tho  platform,  these  houses  could  be 
converted  into  formidable  forts."  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  41,  1st 
Scss.  ;iOth  Congress,  1848,  p.  462.)  The  number  of  apart- 
ments is  not  stated,  but,  judging  from  the  window-openings, 
there  may  be  thirty-eight  on  the  first  floor,  of  which  half 
are  dark,  and  nineteen  in  the  second  story.  The  different 
houses  at  that  time  were  inhabited  by  800  Indians.  Chim- 
neys now  appear  rising  above  the  roof,  the  fire-place  being 
at  the  angle  of  the  chnmbcr  in  front. 

The  defensive  element,  so  prominent  in  this  architec- 
ture, was  not  so  much  to  protect  tho  Village  Indians  from 
each  other  as  from  the  attacks  of  the  migrating  bands 
flowing  down  upon  them  from  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia. 


Santo  Domingo. 

The  pueblos  now  in  ruins  throughout  the  original  area  of 
New  Mexico  testify  to  the  perpetual  struggle  of  the  former 
to  maintain  their  ground,  as  well  as  prove  the  general  in- 
security in  which  they  lived.  It  could  be  shown  that  the 
second  and  additional  stories  were  suggested  by  the  defen- 
sive principle. 

Zuni  is  the  largest  occupied  pueblo  in  New  Mexico  at 
the  present  time.  It  once  contained  5000  or  GOOO  inhabit- 
ants, but  in  1851  they  were  reduced  to  1500.  The  village 
consists  of  several  structures,  most  of  them  accessible  to 
each  other  from  their  terraced  roofs.  They  are  constructed 
of  adobe  brick,  and  of  stone  embedded  in  mud  mortar,  and 
plastered  over.  In  the  engraving,  which  is  cojiicd  from 
Sitgreaves'  report,  a  section  of  one  of  the  principal  struc- 
tures is  given,  the  left  end  being  cut  off  by  another  build- 
ing in  front  of  it,  and  the  right  showing  a  series  of  angles. 
It  shows  three  stories  in  the  terraced  form,  with  two  square 
buildings  standing  apart  on  the  summit,  and  forming  a 
fourth,  giving  it  the  appearance  somewhat  of  a  temple,  and 
perhaps  suggesting  an  explanation  of  tho  application  of 
this  term  by  the  Spanish  invaders  to  so  many  of  the  build- 
ings seen  in  and  around  the  pueblos  of  Mexico. 

The  living-rooms,  as  shown  by  engravings  in  the  same 
report,  are  about  ten  by  fifteen  feet,  and  ten  feet  high,  with 
plastered  walls,  a  hard  earthen  floor,  and  usually  a  single 
window-opening.  To  form  a  durable  ceiling,  round  timbers 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  are  placed  three  or  four  feet 
apart  from  the  outer  to  the  innei*  wall.  Upon  these  small 
poles  are  placed  transversely  in  juxtaposition,  over  which 
is  a  deep  covering  of  mud  mortar,  which  forms  the  terrace 
roof  in  front  and  the  floor  of  the  rooms  within.  M'ater- 
jars  of  fine  workmanship,  and  of  capacity  for  several  gal- 
lons, closely-woven  osier  baskets,  blankets  of  cotton  and 
wool  woven  by  their  own  hand-looms  are  among  the  objects 
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seen  in  these  apartments.  They  are  neatly  kept,  roomy  and 
comfortable,  and  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  in  use  at 
the  period  of  the  Conquest. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  architecture,  and  the  neces- 
sities that  gave  it  birth,  led  to  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life 
from  the  open  ground  to  the  terraces  or  flat  roofs  of  these 


communal  houses.  When  not  engaged  in  tillage,  and  dur- 
ing the  moruiug  and  evening  hours,  the  terraces  were  the 
gathering  and  living  places  of  the  people.  They  lived, 
practically,  iu  the  open  air,  to  which  the  climate  was 
adapted,  and  upon  their  house-tops,  first  for  safety,  and 
afterwards  from  habit. 


Section  of  Pueblo  House  at  ZuuL 


Elevations  of  the  principal  New  Mexican  pueblos  have 
been  published.  They  agree  in  general  plan,  but  show  con- 
siderable diversity  in  details.  Rude  but  massive  structures, 
they  accommodated  all  the  people  of  the  village  within 
their  walls.  Since  most  of  them  are  of  adobe  brick,  or  of 
rubble  stnne  embedded  in  mud  mortar,  our  remaining  illus- 
trations will  be  taken  from  the  pueblos  in  ruins  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Uio  Chaco,  which  are  constructed  entirely  of 
stone,  are  luuiuestionably  as  old  as  the  epoch  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  and  superior  architecturally  to  those  now 
occupied,  showing  that  a  decadence  in  the  art  commenced 
with  Kuropean  intrusion. 

About  110  miles  N.  W.  from  Santo  Domingo  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  there  are  seven  great  edifices,  now  in  ruins,  situated 
within  an  extent  of  ten  miles  iu  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Chaco,  au  affluent  of  the  Colorado.  They  were  visited  and 
described  in  1849  by  Lieutenant  (now  General)  Simpson, 
with  ground-plans  and  measurements.  {R*'port  of  James 
If.  Siuipnon  of  an  Expedition  in  the  Navajo  Country  in  1849, 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  64,  1st  Soss.  31st  Cong.,  pp.  55-K19.)  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view  they  are  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  structures  in  New  Mexico.  The  ground- 
plans,  elevations,  and  the  detailed  particulars  are  taken 
from  this  report.  They  are  jirobably  the  remains  of  the 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  against  which  the  expedition  of 
Coronailo  was  directed  in  1540—42. 

These  great  edifices  were  all  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, and  upon  the  same  general  plan,  but  they  differ  in 
size  upon  the  ground,  in  the  number  of  rows  of  apartments, 
and  consequently  in  the  number  of  stories.  They  con- 
tained from  100  to  r>00  apartments  each,  and  would  severally 
accommodate  from  1000  to  3000  or  4000  persons.  Some  of 
them  arc  also  the  largest  structures  in  ground  dimensions 
and  in  the  extent  of  their  accommodations  ever  found  in 
any  part  of  North  America.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  single  pueblo  in  New  Mexico  at 
ita  most  prosperous  period  contained  more  than  5000  or 
6000  inhabitants,  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  made  up 
of  more  than  one  of  these  structures,  grouped  together,  as 
at  Zuni.  This  would  probably  hold  true  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  ancient  pueblos  in  Mexico  and  in  Central 
America. 

(Iround-plans  are  furnished  of  five  of  the  seven  edifices. 
They  all.  save  one.  agree  in  being  constructed  on  three 
sides  of  an  open  court,  the  fourth  being  protected  by  a  low 
stone  wall.  The  outer  faces  of  the  walls  are  constructed 
of  thin  pieces  of  tabular  sandstone,  prepared  by  fracture. 
and  laid  in  courses  without  mortar,  the  inner  faces  being 
composed  of  rubble  masonry  with  mud  mortar.     The  walls 


are  about  three  feet  thick.  There  were  no  doors  or  open- 
ings to  enter  the  buildings  from  the  ground,  but  in  the 
stories  above  the  first  are  window-openings  through  the 
walls.  General  Simpson  remarks  that  they  are  "  built  of 
tabular  pieces  of  hard,  fine-grained,  compact,  gray  sand- 
stone, to  which  the  atmosphere  has  imparted  a  reddish 
tinge;"  that  "in  the  outer  faces  of  the  building  there  are 
no  signs  of  mortar,  the  intervals  between  the  beds  being 
chinked  with  stones  of  minutest  thinness;"  and  that  the 
"  filling  and  backing  are  done  in  rubble  masonry,  the  mor- 
tar presenting  no  indications  of  the  presence  of  lime." 
"So  beautifully  diminutive  are  the  details  of  the  structure 
as  to  cause  it,  at  a  little  distance,  to  have  all  the  appearance 
of  a  magnificent  piece  of  mosaic  work."  {Rej^ort^  p.  76.) 
The  layers  are  not  usually  thieker  than  three  inches,  and 
sometimes  as  thin  as  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Their  ancient 
names  are  of  course  unknown.  General  Simpson  adopted 
those  given  to  him  by  his  Spanish  guide. 


Fig.  13.  Ground-I'lan  of  I'uebto  uf  Chcttro  Kettle. 

The  general  plan  of  all  the  edifices  on  the  Chaco  will  be 
made  intelligible  by  the  annexed  ground-plan.  The  main 
building  and  the  wings  face  the  court,  from  which  alone 
they  are  entered,  and  from  which  the  several  stories  recede 
outward.  Including  the  court,  this  great  house  has  an  ex- 
terior development  of  1300  feet.  The  exterior  wall  of  the 
main  building  measures  454  feet  iu  length,  and  the  longest 
of  the  wings  220  feet.  At  the  centre,  where  four  additional 
rows  of  apartments  have  been  added  on  the  inside,  the 
structure  is  110  feet  deep,  and  for  the  remainder  44  feet. 
One  of  the  wings  is  50  and  the  other  58  feet  deep,  showing 
three  rows  of  apartments  in  each,  and  consequently  they 
were  three  stories  high  ;  the  first  row  on  the  court  side 
being  carried  up  one  story,  the  second  two,  and  tho  third 
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three,  in  the  usual  terrace  form  as  before  shown.  If  carried 
up  in  the  same  manner  at  the  centrej  it  would  be  seven 
stories  high  on  the  bacli  row. 

From  the  measurement  some  impression  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  of  the  accommodations  such  an  edifice  would 
alfonl,  especially  in  Indian  life,  where  more  than  one  pair 
with  their  children  are  usually  found  in  one  lodge,  and. 
it  may  be  supposed  here,  in  one  apartment.  The  phm 
shows  124  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  exclusive  of  the  left 
wing,  which  was  too  ruinous  to  identify  the  number.  Ex- 
cluding one  row  of  apartments  for  the  terrace  in  front  of 
the  second  story,  and  counting  one  row  less  for  each  suc- 
cessive story,  tliere  would  be  an  aggregate  in  this  single 
house  of  some  ;>00  apartments,  capable  of  accommodating 
1500  or  2000  Indians. 

The  circular  estufas,  of  which  there  are  six,  and  five  of 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  structure,  were 
their  council-houses.  They  wore  sunk  below  the  surface, 
and  carried  up,  in  some  cases,  two  and  three  stories.  Sim- 
ilar estufas  are  still  in  use  in  New  Mexican  pueblos  as 
phices  for  holding  councils.  The  number  indicates  a  sub- 
organization  analogous  to  the  gens.  It  may  bo  supposed, 
therefore,  that  each  estufa  was  the  council-house  of  a  gens, 
or,  if  the  gentes  were  numerous,  tlien  of  a  jjliratry  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  gentes  derived  by  subdivision  fi-om 
an  original  gens. 

In  the  N.  W.  corner.  Gen.  Simpson  remarks,  "  wo  found 
a  room  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  This 
room  is  fourteen  by  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  plan,  and  ten 
feet  in  elevation.  It  has  an  outside  doorway  three  and  a 
half  feet  high  by  two  and  a  quarter  wide;  and  one  at  the 
W.  end  leading  into  an  adjoining  room.  .  .  .  The  stone 
walls  still  have  their  plaster  upon  them  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation.  .  .  .  The  ceiling  showed  two  main 
beams,  laid  transversely ;  on  these,  longitudimUly,  were  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  in  juxtaposition,  the  ends  being 
tied  together  by  a  species  of  wooden  fibre,  and  the  inter- 
stices chinked  in  with  small  stones;  on  these,  again  trans- 
versely, in  close  contact,  was  a  kind  of  lathing  of  the  odor 
and  appearance  of  cedar,  all  In  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Depending  from  the  ceiling  were  several  pieces  of 
short  rope."  {Rfport,  p.  79.)  This  ceiling  agrees  in  form 
with  that  at  Zuni,  previously  described.  Elsewhere  he 
says  that  these  floor-beams  are  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
were  hacked  oS"  by  means  of  some  imperfect  instrument, 
there  being  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  metallic  axe. 


Fig.  14.  Ground-Plan  of  Pueblo  Bonito. 

This  edifice  is  the  most  interesting,  in  some  respects,  of 
the  seven,  as  well  as  the  best  preserved  in  certain  portions. 
In  exterior  development,  including  the  court,  it  is  IJiUO 
feet.  Its  corners  are  rounded,  and  the  E.  wing,  now  the 
most  ruinous  part  of  the  structure,  appears  to  have  had 
row  upon  row  of  apartments  added  until  nearly  one-third 
of  the  area  of  the  court  was  covered.  "  Its  present  eleva- 
tion," Simpson  observes,  "  shows  that  it  has  had  at  least 
four  stories  of  apartments.  The  number  of  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  is  1.'j9.  In  this  enumeration,  however,  are  not 
included  the  apartments  which  are  not  distinguishable  in 
the  E.  portion  of  the  pueblo,  and  which  would  swell  the 
number  to  about  200.  There,  then,  having  been  at  least 
four  stories  of  rooms,  .  .  .  there  must  be  a  reduction  .  ,  , 
of  one  range  of  rooms  for  every  story  after  the  tirst,"  which 
would  increase  ''the  number  to  641."  {lb.,  p.  81.)  No 
single  edifice  of  equal  accommodations,  it  may  hero  be  re- 
peated, has  ever  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  North 
America.     It  would  house  3000  Indians. 

This  room  will  compare,  not  unfavorably,  with  any  of 
equal  size  to  lie  found  at  Palenque  or  Uxmal,  although, 
from  the  want  of  a  vaulted  ceiling,  not  equal  in  artistic 
design.  The  nice  mechanical  adjustment  of  the  masonry 
and  the  finish  of  the  ceiling  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  builders.  "  It  is  walled  up,"  says 
Birapson,  "with  alternate  beds  of  largo  and  small  stones, 
the  regularity  of  the  combination  producing  a  very  pleas- 


ing efi"ect.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  also  more  tasteful 
than  any  we  have  seen,  the  transverse  beams  being  smaller 
and  more  numerous,  and  the  longitudinal  pieces  which  re^t 
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upon  them  only  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  beautifully 
regular.  These  latter  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
harked  willow.  The  room  has  a  doorway  at  each  end,  and 
one  at  the  side,  each  of  them  leading  into  adjacent  apart- 
ments. The  light  is  let  in  by  a  window  two  feet  by  eight 
inches,  on  the  N.  side."  {Ih.,  p.  81.) 

The  largest  of  the  seven  pueblos  is  Pcnasca  Blanca,  which 
has  an  exterior  development  of  1700  feet.  "This,"  he 
further  remarks,  "differs  from  the  others  in  the  arrange- 
ment (if  the  stones  comprising  its  walls.  The  walls  of  the 
other  pueblos  are  of  one  uniforiu  character  in  the  several 
beds  composing  them,  but  in  this  there  is  a  regular  alterna- 
tion of  large  and  small  stones,  the  effect  of  which  is  both 
unique  and  beautiful.  The  largest  stones,  which  are  about 
a  foot  in  length  and  half  a  foot  in  thiekness,'-=-'  form  but  a 
single  bed,  and  then,  alternating  with  these,  are  three  or 
four  beds  of  small  stones,  each  about  an  inch  in  tliickness. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  structure  also  differs  from  the  others 
in  approaching  the  form  of  a  circle."  (lb.,  p.  82.) 

One  of  these  remaining,  Una  Vida,  seems  to  have  been 
in  process  of  construction,  and  designed,  when  completed, 
to  have  been  the  largest  of  the  seven.  The  main  building 
is  300  feet  in  length  along  the  exterior  wall,  and  65  feet 
deep,  showing  four  rows  of  apartments;  and  the  wing  is 
290  feet  long  and  but  16  feet  deep,  showing  but  a  single 
row.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  projection  near  one  end 
of  the  width  of  two  ajjartments,  that  two  more  rows  were 
to  be  constructed  outside  of  the  existing  row,  which  were 
necessary  to  complete  the  wing  according  to  its  original 
design.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  prove  that  these  great  houses 
were  of  slow  construction  by  the  process  of  addition  from 
year  to  year  with  the  increase  of  the  peojde  in  numbers, 
and  that  the  enlargement  is  by  adding  row  to  row  and 
story  to  story  until  the  edifice  is  several  rooms  deep  and 
several  stories  high.  I'pon  this  theory  of  construction,  the 
first  row  of  the  main  building  on  the  court  side  would  first 
he  completed  one  story  high,  and  covered  with  a  flat  roof; 
after  which,  by  adding  one  parallel  wall,  with  partition 
walls  at  intervals,  as  many  more  apartments  would  bo 
obtained;  and  by  a  third  and  fourth  parallel  wall,  with 
partitions,  as  many  more.  The  second  row  was  carried  up 
two  stories,  the  third  three,  and  the  fourth  four;  the  suc- 
cessive stories  receding  from  the  court  side  in  the  form  of 
great  steps  or  terraces,  one  rising  above  the  other.  The 
wings  would  he  commenced  and  completed  in  the  same 
manner.  Further  than  this,  it  seems  to  be  evident,  from 
the  present  condition  of  this  structure,  that  the  main  build- 
ing was  to  be  extended  at  least  200  feet,  with  a  second 
wing  like  the  first,  to  fill  out  the  original  design  and  pro- 
duce a  symmetrical  edifice.  If  these  inferences  are  war- 
ranted, the  interesting  fact  is  reached  that  these  Indian 
architects  commenced  their  great  houses  upon  a  definite 
plan,  which  was  to  be  realized  after  years,  and  perhaps 
generations,  had  passed  away. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  walls  still  standing  are  stated 
at  fifteen  feet  in  height  at  Una  Vida,  twenty-five  feet  in 
Wegegi,  and  thirty  feet  in  Hungo  Pavie.  The  rooms  back 
of  the  front  row  in  the  first  story,  and  the  middle  rooms  in 
the  second,  were  dark,  except  as  they  were  dimly  lighted 
from  contiguous  apartments. 


*  Norman,  speaking  of  the  size  of  the  stones  used  in  the  edi- 
fices in  Yucatan,  says:  "The  stones  are  parallelopipetls  of  about 
twelve  inches  in  length  and  six  in  hKaAlh."— Rambles  in  Yuca- 
tan, p.  127. 
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Fig.  16.  firound-Plau  of  llungo  Pavie. 
This  pueblo  bus  been  reserved  to  the  laat  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  both  a  ground-plan  and  a  front  elevation.  In 
exterior  development,  including  the  court,  it  is  8"2  feet,  of 
which  the  back  wall  measures  SOO  and  the  side  walls  144 
feet  each.  It  is  of  medium  size,  but  symmetrical,  and 
larger  than   anv  sinsle  .structure   in   Central   .■\meriea   in 


ground  dimensions.  There  are  seventy-two  apartments  in 
the  first  story,  some  of  which  are  unusually  large,  being 
about  thirteen  by  eighteen  i'eet ;  and,  with  forty-eight  in 
the  second  and  twenty-four  in  the  third,  contained  an 
agoTcate  of  140  apartments.  It  would  accommodate  from 
1200  t"o  1500  Indians. 

To  complete  the  representation  of  the  architectural  de- 
sign of  these  "great  houses  of  stone"  the  annexed  eleva- 
tion is  given.  It  is  a  restoration  of  the  pueblo  of  Hungo 
I'avie,  made  by  Mr.  Kern,  who  accompanied  (len.  Simpson 
as  draughtsman,  and  copied  from  bis  engraving.  Wc  may 
recognize  in  this  edifice,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  a  very 
satisfactory  reproduction  of  the  so-called  palaces  of  Monte- 
zuma, which,  like  this,  were  constructed  on  three  sides  of  a 
court  which  opened  on  a  street  or  causeway,  and  in  the 
terraced  form.  From  the  light  which  this  architecture 
throws  on  that  of  the  Aztecs,  it  appears  extremely  prob- 
able thiit  these  famous  palaces,  considered  as  exclusive 
residences  of  an  Indian  potentate,  are  purely  fictitious, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  great  communal  houses  of  the  aboriginal  American 
model,  and  with  common  Indians  crowding  all  their  a])art- 
ments.  From  what  is  known  of  the  necessary  constitution 
of  society  among  the  Village  Indians,  it  scarcely  admits 


Fig.  17.  Elevation 


of  a  doubt  that  the  great  house  in  which  he  lived  was  oc- 
cupied on  equal  terms  by  a  hundred  other  families  in  com- 
mon with  his  own,  all  the  individuals  of  which  were  joint 
jiruprietors  of  the  establishment  which  their  own  bauds  had 
raised. 


V^-l 1 

Fio.  IS.  Triangular  Arch. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  architecture  of 
Central  Amuriea  i.s  the  triangular  arch,  which  has  been 
regjnled  ns  evidence  of  mechanical  advanconicnt.  The 
same  arch,  of  which  the  above  is  a  representation,  was 
found  by  Gen.  Simpson  in  the  structures  on  the  Chaco, 
u.scd  as  a  doorway.  It  is  copied  from  his  report.  In  the 
edifices  at  U.xmal.  I'alcnque,  and  elsewhere  the  rooms  are 
vaulted  with  this  arch,  the  angles  being  bevelled  to  a  uni- 
form eurfacc.  The  principle  of  construction  is  the  same  in 
both. 


of  Uungo  Pavie. 

After  the  capture  of  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  Co- 
ronado  made  a  report  to  Mendozo,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  disappointment  in  the  following 
language:  *'And  to  be  brief,  I  can  assure  your  honor  ho 
[Friar  Marcos  de  Niza]  said  the  truth  in  nothing  that  he 
rei)orted,  but  all  was  quite  contrary,  saving  only  the  names 
of  the  cities  and  great  houses  of  stone;  for  although  they 
be  not  wrought  with  turqucscs.  nor  with  lime,  nor  bricks, 
yet  they  arc  very  excellent  good  houses,  of  three  or  four  or 
live  lofts  high,  wherein  are  good  lodgings  and  fair  cham- 
bers, with  ladders  instead  of  stairs,  and  certain  cellars 
[estufas]  under  ground,  very  good  and  paved.  .  .  .  The 
seven  cities  are  seven  small  towns,  all  made  with  these  kind 
of  houses  that  I  speak  of:  and  they  all  stand  within  four 
leagues  together,  and  they  are  all  called  the  kingdom  of 
Cibola,  and  every  one  of  these  have  their  particular  name. 
.  .  .  The  people  of  this  town  seem  unto  me  of  a  reasonable 
stature,  and  witty,  yet  they  seem  not  to  be  such  as  they 
should  be,  of  that  judgment  and  wit,  to  build  these  houses 
in  such  sort  as  they  are."  Coronado  further  states  that  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  capture  "they  set  in  order  all  their 
goods  and  substance,  their  women  and  children,  and  tied  to 
the  hills,  leaving  their  town  as  it  were  abandoned,  wherein 
remained  very  few  of  them."  (Hakluyt,  Cull,  of  Vuyaycs, 
London  ed.,  3  600,  iii..  p.  377.) 

No  evidence  has  been  adduced  of  the  practice  of  com- 
munism by  the  present  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.'''^' 
Information  upon  this  and  other  questions  concerning  their 
organization  and  mode  of  life  has  not  been  sought  by  those 
who  have  visited  this  isolated  country.  The  Moqui  and 
Laguna  Indians  are  organized  in  gentes,  which  raises  a 
presumption  of  its  universality  among  the  Village  Indians. 
Their   arts,    weapons,   usages,    implements    and   utensils, 

*  Since  writing  this  article,  Mr.  David  .T.  Miller  of  Santa  F^, 
N.  M.,  has  informed  me  by  letter  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  still 
hold  their  lands  in  common,  with  a  possessory  right  in  eaeli  to 
eullivuled  land*  so  lon;2;asthe  individual  chooses  to  occupy  it,  liut 
that  lie  had  not  observed  any  evidence  of  the  practice  of  com- 
munism in  living  among  them. 
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dances,  and  general  characteristics,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  arc  either  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  par- 
tially Village  Indians  of  the  North,  or  more  advanced 
forms  of  the  same  original  conceptions.  The  practice  of 
communism  must  be  deduced,  for  the  present,  from  the 
structure  of  the  houses  themselves.  Both  in  New  Mexico 
and  Central  America  they  are  strikingly  sidaptcd  to  com- 
munistic life.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  their  peculiar 
internal  arrangement  cannot  be  explaiiied  on  any  other  hy- 
pothesis. In  ail  the  houses  in  Central  America  the  rooms 
are  usually  in  pairs,  which  have  no  connection  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building.  In  some  cases  four,  and  in  one 
six,  apartments  are  found  connected  with  each  otlier  by 
doorways.  They  are  thus  divided  into  sections  adapted  to 
groups,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  solid  walls. 
The  presumption  arises  that  the  houses  in  New  Mexico  are 
similarly  constructed,  although  the  fact  has  not  been  as  yvt 
ascertained.  ■•  The  published  engravings,  however,  show 
less  than  one-fourth  as  many  chimneys  as  the  inhabited 
houses  contain  apartments. 

IV.  Communal  Houses  of  the  Aztecs. — The  writers  on  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  have  alike  failed  to  describe  the  Aztec 
house  or  the  mode  of  life  within  it.  All  that  can  safely  bo 
said  is,  that  the  houses  were  large  ;  that  they  were  con- 
structed of  adobe  brick  and  of  stono  embcddc<l  in  nuul 
mortar,  in  both  cases  plastered  over  with  gypsum,  which 
made  them  a  brilliant  white;  and  that  some  were  con- 
structed of  a  red  porous  stone.  For  working  this  stone, 
according  to  Clavigero,  flint  implements  were  used.  (Hint. 
Coifq.  M*:c.,  CuUen's  trans.,  1817.  ii.,  2.38.)  Some  of  these 
edifices  were  constructed  on  three  sides  of  an  open  court, 
like  those  on  the  Chaco,  but  the  court  opening  upon  a  street 
or  causeway.  In  most  cases  they  appear  to  have  been  two 
or  more  stories  high,  and  built  in  the  terraced  form.  All 
the  roofs  were  flat.  The  situation  of  the  pueblo  of  Mexico, 
partly  on  solid  ground  and  partly  in  the  waters  of  a  shal- 
low artificial  pond,  led  to  some  diversities  in  its  architecture ; 
but  the  essential  type  of  the  latter  was  the  same  as  that  of 
New  Mexico  wherever  its  features  distinctly  appear.  Wo 
arc  able  to  give  one  illustration  in  point.  Cortez  made  his 
first  entry  into  the  pueblo,  according  to  the  st;iti?mcnt  of 
Bornal  Diaz,  with  450  Spaniards,  accompanied  by  1000 
Tlascalan  allies.  (Couq.  of  Mexico,  Keating's  trans.,  Lon- 
don ed.,  180."},  i.,  181  and  189.)  They  were  lodged,  Diaz 
naively  tells  us,  in  a  vacant  palace  of  the  late  father  of 
Montezuma,  remarking  that  *'  the  whole  of  this  palace  was 
very  light,  airy,  clean,  and  jdeasant,  the  entry  being  through 
a  great  court."  {lb.,  i.,  191.)  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  one 
of  tho  great  houses  of  the  Aztecs  was  sufficiently  largo  to 
accommodate  Cortez  and  his  total  number  of  1-150  men. 
One  of  the  great  houses  then  standing  on  tho  llio  Chaco 
would  have  accommodated  twice  that  number. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  Mexican  house  was  entered 
from  the  court  into  the  first  story,  in  which  respect  it  dif- 
fered from  the  present  and  ancient  houses  in  New  Mexico. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  pueblo  could  only  be  entered 
along  its  three  causeways,  which  indicate  the  true  places  for 
its  defence.  The  causeways  had  sluices  through  them, 
traversed  by  bridges  that  could  be  taken  up. 

It  is  quite  plain,  we  think,  that  the  house  occupied  by 
Cortez  was  constructed  on  three  sides  of  a  court,  which 
opened  on  a  causeway  or  street,  the  type  of  which  is  still 
found  in  New  Mexico.  When  we  are  gravely  told  that 
Cortez  and  his  followers  are  invited  by  Montezuma  to  oc- 
cupy a  vacant  palace  of  his  late  royal  father,  we  are  much 
impressed  with  the  surroundings  of  the  Indian  potentate 
thus  introduced.  But  a  glance  at  the  contemporary  edifices 
on  the  Chaco  tends  to  unravel  the  marvel,  and  to  show  how 
it  was  that  Cortez  and  his  men  could  find  ample  aeommo- 
dations  in  a  single  house  constructed  on  the  aboriginal 
American  model ;  and  when  it  is  found  to  be  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  call  it  a  roi/al  palace  in  order  to  account  for  its  size, 
an  ungracious  suspicion  at  once  arises  in  the  mind  that  one 
of  the  great  communal  houses  of  the  Aztecs  was  emptied  of 
its  inhabitants  to  make  room  for  the  unwelcome  intruilers. 

V.  CommuiuU  Houses  in  Central  A/ncrica. — At  the  epoch 
of  its  discovery  Central  America  was  probably  more  thickly 
peopled  than  any  other  portion  of  North  America  of  equal 
area,  and  its  inhabitants  more  advanced  than  the  remain- 
ing aborigines.  Their  pueblos  were  planted  along  the 
rivers  and  streams,  often  quite  near  each  other,  and  pre- 
sented the  same  picture  of  occupation  and  of  village  life 
found  al)out  the  same  time  on  the  Rio  Chaco  and  upon  the 
Rio  (xrande  and  its  tributaries.  They  consisted  of  a  single 
great  house,  or  of  a  cluster  of  houses  forming  one  pueblo. 
In  some  cases  four  or  more  structures  are  grouped  together 
upon  the  same  elevated  platform.  But  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing,  from  any  ruins  yet  found  or  from  what  is 

*  Mr.  Miller  also  informs  me  that  the  rooms  generally  are  not 
connected  wiih  each  other  in  the  New  Mexican  pueblo  house. 
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known  of  the  people  at  the  time,  that  any  one  pueblo  con- 
tained, at  most,  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  No  one  na- 
tion had  risen  to  supremacy  within  this  area  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  surrounding  nations.  They  were,  on  the  contrary, 
found  in  that  state  of  subdivision  and  independence  which 
iuvarialily  accompanies  tho  gentile  organization.  Confed- 
eracies in  all  probability  existed  among  such  contiguous 
pueblos  as  spoke  the  same  dialect  or  closely  related  dialects, 
as  the  Cibolans  were  probably  confederated,  as  the  Aztecs, 
the  Tlascalan,  and  Michuacan  tribes  are  known  severally  to 
have  been.  Such  confederacies  never  reached  beyond  the 
language  of  the  people  confederated.  Even  the  Aztec  con- 
federacy was  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  S.  by  inde- 
pendent and  hostile  nations,  living  within  100  miles  of  tho 
border  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico;  as  witness  the  Tlascalans 
on  the  E.,  the  Michuacans  on  the  W.,  the  Otomies  on  the 
N.  AV.,  and  the  Meztitlans  and  Huextecas  on  the  N.  E. 

The  tropical  region  of  Central  America,  then  as  now, 
was  undoubtedly  covered  with  forest,  except  the  limited 
clearings  around  the  pueblos,  and  substantially  uninhabited. 
Field  agriculture  was  of  course  unknown,  but  the  Indians 
cultivated  corn,  beans,  squashes,  pepper,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco in  garden-beds,  which  tended  to  localize  them  in 
villages.  Ilerrcra  remarks  of  the  Village  Indians  of  Hon- 
duras that  "  they  sow  thrice  a  year,  and  they  were  wont  to 
grub  up  great  woods  with  hatchets  made  of  flint."  {Hist, 
of  Amcricay  London  ed.,  1725,  Stern's  trans.,  iv.,  133.) 
Without  metallic  implements  to  subdue  the  forest,  or  even 
with  copper  axes  such  as  were  found  among  the  Aztecs,  a 
very  small  portion  of  tho  countiy  only  woulil  be  br(uight 
under  cultivation,  and  that  would  be  confined  mainly  to 
the  margins  of  the  streams. 

Las  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapa,  who  was  in  Central  America 
about  1539,  after  remarking  of  the  peojde  of  Yucatan  that 
they  were  '■  better  civilized  in  morals  and  in  what  belongs 
to  the  good  order  of  societies  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians," 
proceeds  as  follows:  "The  pretence  of  subjecting  the  In- 
dians to  the  government  of  Spain  is  only  made  to  carry  on 
the  design  of  subjecting  them  to  the  dominion  of  j)rivate 
men, who  make  them  all  their  slaves."  {An  Arcount  of  the 
First  Voi/af/es,  etc.  in  America,  London  ed.,  1099,  trans.,  p. 
52.)  And  again  he  quotes  from  the  letter  of  the  bishop 
of  St.  Martha  to  the  king,  as  follows:  "To  redress  the 
grievances  of  this  province,  it  ought  to  be  delivered  from 
the  tyranny  of  those  who  ravage  it,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  persons  of  integrity,  who  will  treat  the  inhabitants 
with  more  kindness  and  humanity:  for  if  it  be  left  to  tho 
mercy  of  the  governors,  who  commit  all  sorts  of  outrages 
with  impunity,  the  province  will  bo  destroyed  in  a  very 
short  time."  {fh.,  p.  61.) 

Two  material  questions  which  have  been  raised  remain 
to  be  considered:  First,  whether  the  houses  now  in  ruins  in 
Central  America  were  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  S])anish 
conquest;  and  second,  whether  the  present  Indians  of  the 
country  are  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  constructed 
them.  There  is  no  Inisis  whatever  for  the  negative  of  either 
proposition;  but  it  is  assumed  by  those  who  regard  tho 
palace  at  Palenque  and  the  Governor's  House  at  Uxmal  as 
the  ancient  residences  of  Indian  potentates,  that  great 
cities  which  once  surrounded  them  have  perished,  and 
further,  that  these  i-uins  have  an  antiquity  reaching  far 
back  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Mr.  Stephens  commits  himself  to  the  conclusion  "that 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  afterwards,  the  Indians 
were  actually  living  in  and  occupied  these  very  cities." 
{Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yiicafau,  ii.,  348,  and  to  the  same 
effect,  ii.,  375.)  He  also  regarded  the  present  Indians  of  the 
country  as  the  descendants  of  those  in  possession  at  tho 
period' of  the  Conquest.  {lb.,  ii„  299.)  He  might  have 
added  that  as  the  Maya  was  the  language  of  the  aborigines 
of  Yucatan  at  the  ejioch  of  the  Discovery,  and  is  now  tho 
language  of  the  greater  part  of  tho  natives  who  have 
not  lost  their  original  speech,  there  was  no  ground  for 
either  supposition.  Herrera  remarks  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Yucatan  that  the  "people  were  (hen  found  living  together 
very  politely  in  towns,  kept  very  clean;  .  .  .  and  the  rea- 
son of  their  living  so  close  together  was  because  of  the  wars 
which  exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  being  taken,  sold,  and 
sacrificed;  but  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards  made  them  dis- 
perse." {lb.,  loc.  cit.,  iv.,  168.)  Mr.  Stephens,  whose  works 
and  whose  observations  are  in  the  main  so  valuable,  is  re- 
sponsible to  no  small  extent  for  the  delusive  inferences 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  architecture  of  Central 
America.  If  he  had  repressed  his  imagination,  and  confined 
himself  to  what  he  found — namely,  certain  Indian  pueblo  vil- 
lages built  of  dressed  stone  and  in  good  architecture,  which 
are  sufficiently  remark.able  just  as  they  are — anci  had  omitted 
altogether  such  words  as  "  palaces"  ami  "great  cities,"  his 
readers  would  have  escaped  the  deceptive  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  actual  condition  of  society  which  his  mode 
of  treatment  and  his  terminology  were  certain  to  suggest. 
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It  is  eafiicicDtIr  asccrtaiocd  that  witbin  a  few  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Mexiro,  Ceutral  Aintrica  was  overrun  by 
military  adventurtTS.  whusu  rapacity  and  vicdeuce  drove 
tho  harmless  and  timid  Village  Indians  frum  thuir  pueblos 
into  the  furest?,  thus  destroying  in  a  few  years  a  higher 
culture  than  the  Spaniards,  then  or  since,  substituted  in 
i;s  place.  Ni»thing  can  bo  plainer,  we  think,  than  this 
additional  fact:  that  al!  (here  ever  was  of  I'aknijuf.  Ux- 
mal.  Cupau,  and  other  Indian  pueblo?  in  Ceutral  America, 
building  for  building  and  stooe  for  stone,  is  now  there  in 
ruind. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  groups  of  ruin?  in  Central 
America  is  that  at  I'xmal.  The  several  structures  are 
known  as  *' The  Governor's  House;"  the  "House  of  the 
Nuns."  which  consists  of  four  disconnected  buildings,  fa- 
cing the  four  sides  of  a  court ;  the  *'  UouBc  of  the  Pigeons;" 
the  "House  of  the  Dwarf;"  and  the  "House  of  the  Old 
Woman  " — in  all  eight,  with  some  traces  of  smaller  build- 
ings of  inconsiderable  size.  The  dimensions  of  the  largest 
will  be  given  for  comparison  with  those  in  New  Mexico. 
They  are  situated  in  a  cluster  quite  near  each  other,  and 
evidently  tormed  one  Indian  pueblu.  They  are  constructed 
of  stone  laid  in  courses  and  dresseil  to  a  uniform  surface. 
with  the  upper  half  of  the  exterior  walls  decorated  with 
grotesque  ornaments  cut  on  the  faces  of  the  stones.  Foster 
states  that  "these  structures  are  composed  of  a  soft  coral- 
line limestone  of  comparatively  recent  geological  forma- 
tion, probably  of  the  tertiary  period."  ( Pre-hititorir  linvca 
of  the  United  Stnten,  p.  .'J98.)  Noruiau  had  previously  de- 
scribed the  material  used  as  a ''fine  concrete  limestone." 
{liamOU'H,  e(c.,  p.  12fi.)  Elsc\vhere,  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  tools  for  cutting  this  stone,  ho  remarks  that 
•Mlint  was  undoubtedly  used."  (/i.,  ISt.)  According  to 
the  sumo  author,  "the  stones  are  cut  in  parallebtpipcds  of 
about  twelve  inches  in  length  and  six  in  breadth,  the  in- 


terstices filled  up  with  the  same  materials  of  which  the 
terraces  are  composed."  [Ih.,  127.)  This  statement  denies 
the  use  of  mortar  made  of  lime  and  sand.  Stejihens  is 
equally  explicit  in  stating  that  the  mortar  was  of  lime  and 
sand  ;  and  he  is  perhaps  the  better  authority,  having  taken 
the  masonry  apart.  A  sot't  coralline  limestone  could  be 
easily  worked  when  first  taken  from  tho  quarry,  and  would 
harden  after  exposure  to  the  air.  The  size  and  nature  of 
the  stones  used  is  some  evidence  of  limited  advancement 
in  solid  stone  architecture.'* 

These  structures,  as  reproduced  by  Stephens  and  Cather- 
wood,  may  well  excite  surprise  and  admiration  for  the  taste, 
skill,  and  industry  they  di!=play.  AVbcn  rightly  understood, 
they  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  material  progress  they 
had  made,  which  was  truly  remarkable  for  a  ]ieople  still  in~ 
barbarism,  but  well  advanced  in  the  middle  jieriod. 
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Fig.  ly.  Pyramidal  Platforms. 

We  have  seen  that  the  style  of  architecture  in  New 
Mexico  brougb*  the  Indians  tit  the  housetops  as  the  com- 
mon jtlacc  of  living,  to  which  the  flat  roofs  were  adapted. 
At  first  suggested  for  security,  it  became  in  time  a  settled 
habit  of  life.  The  same  want  was  met  in  Central  America 
by  a  new  expedient — namely,  a  pyramidal  phitlorm  or  ele- 
vation of  earth,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  feet  high,  and  for 
small  buildings  still  higher,  upon  the  level  summits  of 
which  their  great  houses  were  erected.  Selecting,  when 
practicable,  a  natural  elevation,  the  top  was  levelled  or 
raised  by  artificial  means,  the  sides  made  rectangular  and 
sloping,  and  faced  with  a  dry  stone  wall;  the  ascent  being 
made  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
form  two  such  platforms,  and  sometimes  three,  one  above 
the  other,  as  shown  in  tho  figure. 
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These  edifices  are  almost  invariably  but  one  story 
high,  and  but  two  rooms  deep,  the  walls  being  carried  up 
■vertically  to  an  equal  height  on  all  sides,  and  terminating 
in  a  flat  roof.  The  doorways  opened  upon  a  platform-area, 
usually  called  tho  terrace,  and  the  place  was  defended 
on  the  line  or  edge  of  the  terrace-walls.  Neither  adobe 
brick  nor  rubble  masonry  nor  timber  roofs  could  withstand 
this  tropical  climate  with  its  pouring  rains  during  a  por- 
tion of  tho  year.  Stone  and  a  vaulted  ceiling  were  indis- 
pensable to  a  permanent  structure.  Thus  elevated,  they 
enjoyeil  the  same  security  as  the  Village  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  on  their  roof-tops  and  within  their  walls.  They 
were  also  above  the  flight  of  tho  mosquitoes  and  other  flies, 
the  scourge  of  this  tropical  region.  Considering  the  sur- 
rouuding  conditions,  single-storied  houses  upon  raised  plat- 
forms was  a  natural  suggestion,  and  harmonizes  with  this 
communal  type  of  architecture  as  fully  as  the  forms  found 
in  New  Mexico. 

For  the  details  of  this  architecture  reference  must  be  made 
to  published  works  which  arc  easily  accessible.  The  front 
elevation  of  (he  tlovcrnor's  House,  taken  from  Stephens's 
work,  will  answer  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  It  stands 
upon  the  upper  of  three  platforms,  of  which  tho  lowest  is 
576  feet  long,  16  feet  broad  to  the  base  of  the  middle  plat- 
form, and  3  feet  high  ;  the  second,  546  feet  long,  250  feet 
broad,  and  2U  feet  high  :  and  the  third  is  :H)0  feet  long,  30 
f(  et  broad,  and  I'J  feel  high.  The  upper  platform  is  formed 
upon  the  back  half  of  the  middle  one;  of  which  last  Stephens 
.)l(servos  that  "  this  groat  terrace  was  not  entirely  artificial. 
The  substratum  was  a  natural  rock,  and  showed  that  ad- 
vantage had  Ix'en  taken  of  a  natural  elevation  so  far  as  it 
went,  and  by  this  means  some  portion  of  the  immense  labor 
of  constructing  the  terrace  had  been  saved."  {Incideutv  of 
Travil.  etc.,  i.  128.) 
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Fig.  21.  Ground-Plan  of  Governor's  House. 

Tho  house  is  symmetrical  in  structure — 322  feet  long,  39 
feet  deep,  and  about  30  feet  high.  It  has  eleven  doorways, 
besides  two  small  openings  in  front,  and  contains  twenty- 
four  apartments,  two  of  which  are  each  sixty  feet  long. 
The  rear  wall  is  solid,  and  in  the  central  part  nine  feet 
thick,  A  parallel  wall  through  the  centre  divides  the  in- 
terior into  two  rows  of  apartments,  of  which  those  in  front 
are  eleven  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  those  back  of  them 
thirteen  feet  deep.  Both  inside  and  out  the  walls  are  of 
dressed  stone,  laid  in  courses. 

This  view  of  the  interior  of  a  room  in  the  House  of  the 
Nuns  shows  the  form  of  the  triangular  ceiling  common  to 

*  The  so-called  idols  at  Copan  are  the  largest  stones  worknl  hy 
the  Central  Americans.  They  are  about  eleven  feet  high,  by 
three  feet  wide  and  deep,  each  face  being  covered  by  sculjitures 
and  hieroglyphics.  In  a  field  near  the  ruins,  an^  near  each 
other,  are  nine  of  these  elaborately  ornamented  statues.  By  the 
side  of  each  is  a  so-called  a//'ir,  about  six  feet  square  and  four 
feet  high,  mad?  of  separate  stones.  They  have  been  supposed  to 
have  some  relation  t<j  their  relitrious  system,  with  human  sacri- 
fices in  the  background.  From  theii' position  and  character  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  these  idols  are  the  grave-posts  and  the 
altars  the  graves  of  Copan  chiefs.  The  type  of  botb  may  still 
be  seen  in  Nebraska  in  the  grave-posts  and  grave-mounds  by 
their  side  of  lowas  and  Oioes,  and  fomierly  in  all  i)arts  of  the 
country  E.  of  the  Mississippi.  If  Mr.  Stephens  had  upened  one 
of  th'*se  altars,  and  this  conjecture  proved  true,  he  would 
have  fovind  within  or  under  it  an  Indian  grave,  and  perhaps  a 
skeleton,  with  the  personal  articles  usually  entombed  beside  the 
d'-ad. 
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all  the  edifices  at  Uxmal,  Palenque,  and  in  Central  America 
generally.     It  is  a  triangular  arch  without  a  key-stone,  with 


t'lti.  '£1.  Section  of  Interior  of  Room. 

the  edges  of  the  stones  bevelled,  and  forming  a  perfect  vault 
over  each  apartment,  except  a  space  a  foot  or  more  wide  in 
the  centre,  which  is  carried  up  vertically  about  two  feet  and 
covered  with  a  cap  of  stone.  The  mechanical  principle  is 
the  same  as  in  the  New  Mexican  arch,  but  here  applied  on 
a  more  extended  and  more  difficult  scale.  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  this  architecture,  mechanically  con- 
sidered. But  when  wo  come  to  know  that  this  vaulted  ceil- 
ing was  constructed  over  a  core  of  solid  masonry  within  the 
chamber,  afterwards  removed — which  was  the  fact — it  will 
be  seen  that  these  Indian  masons  and  architects  were  still 
feeling  their  way  towards  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  arts.  A  projecting  cornice  is  seen  above  the  doorway, 
which  balances  somewhat  the  interior  inward  projection  of 
the  ceiling ;  and,  as  it  is  carried  up  flush  with  the  cornice, 
the  down-weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  sustained  the 
masonry.  The  front  rooms  are  twenty-three  feet  high  to 
the  top  of  the  arch,  and  the  back  rooms  twenty-two.  Over 
the  front  doorways  were  originally  wooden  lintels,  upon  the 
decay  of  which  a  portion  of  the  masonry  had  fallen.  Those 
over  the  doorways  through  the  ]>artition  walls  were  found 
in  place.  The  proof  of  the  comparatively  modern  date  of 
these  structures  is  conclusive  from  these  facts  alone. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  arc  six  single  apartments, 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing, and  that  the  others  are  in  pairs,  a  back  room  connect- 
ing with  the  one  in  front,  and  neither  with  any  others.  It 
seems  to  show  very  plainly,  in  the  plan  of  the  house  itself, 
that  it  was  designed  to  be  occupied  by  distinct  groups  of 
families,  each  group  a  large  household  by  itself.  If  the 
communal  principle  existed  in  fact  among  them,  its  expres- 
sion in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  house,  and  in  this 
form,  might  have  been  expected.  This  striking  and  sig- 
nificant feature  runs  through  all  the  structures  in  Central 
America  of  which  ground-plans  have  been  obtained. 

"  The  House  of  the  Nuns,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  "  is  quad- 
rangular, with  a  courtyard  in  the  centre.  It  stands  on  the 
highest  of  three  terraces.  The  lowest  is  three  feet  high 
and  twenty  feet  wide;  the  second,  twelve  feet  high  and 
forty-five  feet  wide;  ami  the  third,  four  feet  high  and  five 
feet  wide,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  front  [Iiuilding]  is  liTU  feet  long,  and  above 
the  cornice,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  ornamented  with 
sculpture.  In  the  centre  is  a  gateway  ten  feet  eight  inches 
wide,  apiinncd  by  the  triangular  arch,  and  leading  to  the 
courtyard.  On  each  side  of  this  gateway  are  four  door- 
ways, with  wooden  lintels,  opening  to  apartments  averag- 
ing twenty-four  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  seventeen  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  arch,  but  having  no  coonection  with  each 


other.     The  building  that  forms  the  right  or  eastern  side 
of  the  quadrangle  measures  2G-t  feet  long;  that  on  the  left 
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is  173  feet  long ;  and  the  range  opposite,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  quadrangle,  measures  204:  feet.  These  three  ranges 
have  no  doorways  outside,  but  the  exterior  of  each  is  a 
dead  wall,  and  above  the  cornice  all  are  ornamented  with 
the  same  rich  and  elaborate  sculptures."  (/6..  i.,  29U.) 

The  four  buildings  contain,  in  all,  seventy-six  apart- 
ments, which  in  size  vary  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  There  arc  twenty  single 
apartments  and  twenty-four  pairs  of  apartments,  half  of 
which,  as  in  the  Governors  House,  are  dark,  except  as  they 
are  lighted  by  the  doorways  connecting  with  the  rooms  in 
front.  In  the  structure  on  the  right  there  are  six  rooms 
connecting  with  each  other,  which  number  is  so  unusual  as 
to  attract  attention.  Each  of  these  great  edifices  would 
accommodate,  after  the  fashion  of  Village  Indians,  from 
GOO  to  1000  persons. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  there  is  neither  a  fire-place 
nor  a  chimney  in  either  of  these  houses;  neither  has  one 
been  found,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  in  any  ancient 
structure  in  Central  America.  Fires  were  not  needed  for 
warmth,  but  since  they  were  for  cooking,  it  shows  that  no 
cooking  was  done  within  these  houses.  A  presumption  at 
once  arises  that  the  inmates  prepared  their  food  in  the  open 
court  or  on  the  lower  terraces  by  household  groups,  making 
a  common  stock  of  their  provisions,  and  dividing  from  the 
earthen  caldron.  It  may  be  presumed,  also,  that  the  Iro- 
quois usage  of  but  one  daily  meal  prevailed  among  them. 
Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  present  some  proofs  bearing 
directly  upon  the  question  of  the  ancient  practice  of  com- 
munism in  these  houses.  It  is  found  in  the  present  usages 
of  their  descendants,  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  their  ancestors,  although  they  may 
show  a  deteriorated  form  of  those  usages.  At  Nohcacab, 
a  short  distance  E.  of  the  ruins  of  Uxmal,  there  is  a  settle- 
ment of  Maya  Indians,  whose  communism  in  living  was 
accidentally  discovered  by  Mr.  Stephens  when  among  them 
to  employ  laborers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Yucatan 
was  inhabited  by  Maya  Indians  at  the  epoch  of  the  Con- 
quest. He  remarks  as  follows  :  "  Their  community  consists 
of  a  hundred  labradores  or  working  men  ;  their  lands  are 
held  in  common,  and  the  pi-oducts  are  shared  by  all.  Their 
food  is  prepared  at  one  hut,  and  every  family  sends  for  its 
portion  ;  which  explains  a  singular  spectacle  we  had  seen 
on  our  arrival — a  procession  of  women  and  children,  each 
carrying  an  earthen  bowl  containing  a  quantity  of  smoking 
hot  broth,  all  coming  down  the  same  road,  and  dispersing 
among  the  different  huts.  .  .  .  From  our  ignorance  of  the 
language,  and  the  number  of  other  and  more  pressing  mat- 
ters claiming  our  attention,  we  could  nut  learn  all  the  de- 
tails of  their  internal  economy,  but  it  seemed  to  apjiroxi- 
mato  that  improved  state  of  association  which  is  sometimes 
heard  of  among  us  ;  and  as  this  has  existed  for  an  unknown 
length  of  time,  and  can  no  longer  bo  considered  experi- 
mental. Owen  and  Fourier  might  perhaps  take  lessons  from 
them  with  advantage.  ...  I  never  before  regretted  so 
much  ray  ignorance  of  the  Maya  language."  (/6.,  ii..  14.) 
A  hundred  working  men  indicate  a  total  of  five  hundred 
persons  who  were  then  depending  for  their  daily  food  upon 
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a  single  fire,  the  provisions  being  supplied  from  common 
stores.  nnJ  ilivided  Iroui  the  caldron.  It  is,  not  unlikely, 
a  truthful  |iiuture  of  tin-  ni"df  of  life  in  the  lluusc  of  the 
Nuns  and  iu  the  Govurnor's  Iluust'  at  the  ]ifriod  of  Eu- 
ropean di.-icovcry. 


n-jEiEX-^ 
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.  Cruss-Scction 


Near  Uxmal  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Zayi,  which  pre- 
sent a  new  feature  iu  Central  American  architecture.  Ujion 
a  Inw  eminenco  are  three  inUopcnrlcnt  structures,  one  within 
anil  above  the  other,  presenting  the  appearance,  in  the  dis- 
tance, of  a  .linglc  quailrangular  ctlifioe  in  three  receding 
stories,  liut  each  stands  on  a  depurate  terrace,  and  is  built 
against  the  one  immediately  al'O^o  it,  except  the  inner  one, 
which  stiinds  on  the  summit.  The  outer  tiuadrangle  stands 
upon  the  lowest  terrace.  The  measurementy  of  the  several 
buildings  are  indicated  on  the  plan.  Together  they  contain 
eighty-seven  uiiartnients,  ussuniing  the  ]);irt  in  ruins  to  have 
eorrespondod  with  the  parts  preserved.  The  rooms,  as  usual, 
are  mostly  single  or  in  ])airs.  A  staircase  upon  the  front 
and  rear  sides  interrupts  the  buildings  on  these  sides  from 
the  lower  terrace  to  the  upjjer.  The  dots  in  the  apertures 
indicate  columns,  which  are  found  in  this  and  several  other 
structures. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  this  pueblo — whicb  would 
accommodate  UOOO  or  more  persons — for  a  special  reason. 
It  seems  to  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  tho  manner  in  which 
these  great  editiccs  were  erected  in  order  to  make  the  pecu- 
liar triangular  ceiling  which  is  the  striking  characteristic 
of  this  architecture.  The  annexed 
cross-section  of  a  single  ajiartment 
shows  the  relations  of  the  walls  to 
the  chamber  and  its  ceiling.  Tho 
chamber,  with  its  celling,  was  con- 
structed over  a  solid  core  of  ma- 
sonry, laid  simultaneously  with  tho 
walls,  which  was  removed  after  tho 
latter  had  bucume  seasoned  and  set- 
tled. It  tends  to  t-how  that  with 
small  stones  of  the  size  used  the  tri- 
angular ceiling,  as  it  projected  to- 
wards the  centre  iu  rising,  required 
the  interior  8U|)port  of  a  core  to  en- 
sure the  possibility  of  construction 
by  their  methods.  Once  put  together 
over  such  a  core,  and  carried  up  sev- 
eral feet  over  the  lop  of  the  arch,  the 
down-weight  of  the  superincumbent  ,. 
mass  would  articulate  and  hold  the  throughoneApurtuient. 
masonry  together.    It  shows,  further. 

that  tho  csscnliiil  feature  of  tho  arch    is  wanting  in  this 
contrivance. 

The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  the  actual  presence  of  the 
unremoved  core  in  one  of  these  editiccs  in  all  uf  its  apart- 
ments. Mr.  Stephens  found  every  room  of  the  back  build- 
ing on  the  second  terrace  filled  with  masonry  from  bottom 
to  top.  He  remarks  that  "the  north  side  of  the  second 
range  has  a  curious  ami  unaccountable  feature.  It  is  called 
tlie  ^Vi«a  L'trnifin.  or  'closed  house,'  having  ton  doorways, 
all  of  which  are  blocked  up  on  the  inside  with  stone  and 
mortar.  ...  In  front  of  several  wore  piles  of  stones  which 
they  [hi.s  men]  had  worked  out  from  tho  doorways,  and 
under  the  lintels  were  holes  through  which  we  were  able  to 
crawl  inside:  and  here  we  found  ourselves  in  apartments 
tinishe<l  with  walls  ancl  ceilings  like  all  the  others,  but  filled 
up,  except  so  far  as  they  had  been  emptied  by  the  Indians, 
with  solid  mass:;s  of  mortar  and  stone.  There  were  ton  of 
these  apartments  in  all.  220  feet  long  and  10  feet  deep. 
which,  thus  being  filled  up,  made  the  whole  building  a 
solid  mass;  and  the  strangest  feature  was.  that  the  fillTiig 
up  of  tlie  apartments  must  have  been  simultaneous  with 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  for,  as  the  filling  in  rose 
above  tho  tops  of  the  doorways,  the  men  who  performed  it 
never  could  have  entered  to  their  work  through  the  doors. 
It  must  have  been  done  as  the  walls  were  built,  and  the 
ceiling  must  have  closed  over  a  solid  mass."  (/6.,  ii.,  22.) 


It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Stephens  that 
the  masonry  within  each  room  was  a  core,  without  which  a 
vaulted  chumljcr  iu  this  f<irm  could  nut  have  been  con- 
structed with  their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  building.  It 
shows  tho  riuleness  of  their  mechanical  resources  and  tho 
real  condition  of  the  art  among  them,  but  at  the  same  timo 
increases  our  estimate  of  their  originality,  ingenuity,  ami 
industry.  They  were  working  their  way  ex2>erimcntally  in 
architecture,  as  all  other  ])eoplo  have  done :  and  they  might 
will  point  with  jirido  to  these  structures  as  extraordinary 
memorials  of  the  progress  they  had  made. 

An  important  conclusion  follows  —  namely,  that  this 
"  closed  liou::^e  "  was  the  last,  in  tho  order  of  time,  erected, 
and  had  not  been  emptied  of  its  core  and  brought  into  nso 
when  the  Spanii'h  irruption  forced  tho  people  to  abandon 
their  ])ucblo.  It  would  fix  the  period  of  its  construction 
at  or  after  1520;  thus  settling  the  question  of  its  modern 
date,  and  removing  one  of  tho  delusions  concerning  the 
Central  American  ruins. 

A  brief  reference  to  Palenque  will  conclude  this  article, 
already  too  long,  but  far  from  exhaustive  of  the  Tacts. 
There  are  four  or  five  pyramidal  elevations  at  this  pueblo, 
quite  similar  in  form  and  relative  situation  to  those  at 
I'xmal.  One  is  much  the  largest,  and  the  structures  upon 
it  are  called  the  "  Palace."  Several  distinct  buildings  are 
here  grouped  upon  one  elevated  terrace  and  are  more  or 
less  connected.  Altogether,  they  are  228  feet  front  and 
180  deep,  occupying  not  only  the  four  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, but  the  greater  part  of  what  originally  was.  in  all 
jirobability,  an  open  court.  Nearly  all  the  ediiiccs  iu  Cen- 
tral America-  agree  in  one  particular  —  namely,  in  being 
composed  of  three  ]iarallcl  walls  with  partition  walls  at 
intervals,  giving  two  rows  of  apartments  untler  one  roof, 
usually,  if  not  invariably,  flat.  AVhcre  several  arc  grouped 
together  on  the  same  jdatform,  as  at  Palenque.  they  are 
under  independent  roofs,  and  the  spaces  between,  called 
courts,  are  simply  o])eu  lanes  or  jiassage-ways  between. 
The  ]}Ian  of  the  Palenque  structures,  like  all  the  others  in 
Central  America,  seems  to  show  that  they  were  designed  to 
bo  occupied  by  groups  of  persons,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  families,  whose  ])rivate  boundaries  were  fixed  by  solid 
partition  walls.  They  are  exactly  adajiled  to  this  mode 
of  occupation;  and  this  special  adaptation,  so  jdainly 
impressed  ujion  all  this  architecture,  leads  irresistibly  to 
the  inference  that  they  were  occupied  on  the  comnuinal 
principle,  and  were  consequently  neither  more  nor  less  than 
communal  houses,  of  a  model  which  may  be  called,  dis- 
tinctively, that  of  the  American  aborigines.  Koneof  these 
edifices  are  as  large  as  those  on  the  Kio  Chaco,  anil,  be- 
sides, they  have  but  a  single  story  ;  but  with  the  bruad 
terraces  which  were  their  gathering-jdaces,  they  would 
probably  accommodate  more  persons,  in  equal  spaces,  than 
the  former. 

The  structures  upon  each  pyramidal  elevation  were 
also  a  fortress.  It  ])roves  the  insecurity  in  which  they 
lived.  An  impression  has  been  propagated  that  they  were 
surrounded  by  dense  pojiulations  living  in  temporary  hab- 
itations, to  which  Stephens  has  given  some  countenance 
[Cetiiral  Aiiici-ica,  C/n'tiptm,  atid  yiicfitaii,  ii.,  235),  but  tho 
suggestion  is  preposterous.  It  does  not  even  need  refuta- 
tion. It  sprang  from  the  assumed  existence  of  a  state  of 
society  far  enough  advanced  to  develop  potentates  and 
privileged  classes,  with  power  to  enforce  labor  from  the 
people  for  personal  objects.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  support  such  an  assunijition.  They  were  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  as  the  Cibolans  in  what  related  to  per- 
sonal independence.  Rather  than  live  in  subjection  to 
Spanish  taskmasters,  the  very  Indians  who  erected  these 
houses  with  so  much  labor  "set  in  order  all  their  goods 
and  substance,  their  women  and  children,  and  fied  to  the 
hills,  leaving  their  towns  as  it  were  abandoned,"  preferring 
a  return  to  a  lower  stage  of  barbarism  rather  than  a  loss 
of  personal  freedom. 

American  aboriginal  history  has  been  perverted,  and 
even  caricatured,  in  various  ways,  and  among  others  by  a 
faisp  terminology,  which  of  itself  is  able  to  vitiate  the 
truth.  When  we  have  learned  to  substitute  Indian  con- 
federacy for  Indian  empire,  head-chief  and  chief  for  em- 
peror, king,  and  prince.  Indian  villages  for  great  cities, 
communal  bouses  for  palaces,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  similar  substitutions  of  simjile  for  deceptive  as  well  as 
improper  terms,  the  Indian  of  the  past  and  present  will  be 
presented  understandingly.  and  placed  in  his  true  position 
in  the  scale  of  human  advancement.  While  the  Aryan 
family  has  lost  nearly  all  traces  of  its  experiences  anterior 
to  the  closing  period  of  barbarism,  the  Indian  family,  in 
its  different  branches,  offered  to  our  investigation  not  only 
the  state  of  savagery,  but  also  that  of  both  the  first  and  of 
the  middle  period  of  barbarism.  The  facts  of  these  several 
conditions,  and  jiarticularly  of  the  last,  were  more  per- 
fectly and  strikingly  oxempliQed  among  them  than   else- 
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where  upon  the  entire  earth.  It  was  because  of  their 
undisturbed  development  upon  a  great  continent.  Further 
than  this,  their  organizations  were  living  and  their  works 
existent.  Through  a  study  of  their  progressive  develop- 
ment a  rational  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  our  own 
ancestors  while  in  the  same  condition  might  have  been 
recovered.  But  the  rare  opportunity  has  been  wasted; 
and  worse,  for  we  have  romance  where  we  might  have  had 
the  truth. 

Finally,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  stated  as  rea- 
sonable from  the  facts  presented  :  First,  that  all  there  ever 
was  of  Uxmal,  Paleuque,  Copan,  and  other  Central  Amer- 
ican pueblos,  building  for  building  and  stone  for  stone,  is 
there  now  in  ruins.  Secondly,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
Village  Indians,  living  in  single  great  houses  of  the  com- 
munal type,  or  in  several  such  houses  grouped  together  and 
forming' one  pueblo.  Thirdly,  that  they  were  probably  or- 
ganized in  genfes,  and  as  a  consequence  were  broken  up 
into  independent  nations  or  tribes,  with  confederacies  here 
and  there  for  mutual  protection.  Fourthly,  that  from  the 
plan  and  interior  arrangement  of  these  houses  the  practice 
of  communism  may  be  inferred,  and  that  it  entered  into 
and  determined  their  character.  Fifthly,  nothing  herein 
stated  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  some  of 
the  structures  in  the  Central  American  pueblos  may  have 
been  devoted  to  religious  uses.  And  lastly,  that  a  common 
type  runs  through  all  the  architecture  of  the  American 
alxtrigines — that  of  communism  in  living,  which  in  turn 
tends  to  show  their  common  origin. 

When  we  attempt  to  understand  the  Palace  at  Palenquo 
or  the  Governor's  House  at  IJxmal  as  the  residences  of 
Indian  potentates,  they  are  wholly  unintelligible ;  but  as 
communal  houses,  embodying  the  social,  the  defensive,  and 
the  communal  principles,  we  can  understand  how  they  could 
have  been  erected  and  so  elaborately  and  laboriously  tin- 
ished.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  people, 
constructed  for  their  own  protection  and  enjoyment.  En- 
forced labor  never  created  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
charm  of  all  these  edifices  that  they  were  raised  by  the  In- 
dians for  their  own  use  with  willing  hands,  and  occupied 
by  them  on  terms  of  entire  equality.  And  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Indian  mind  that  while  in  the  middle 
period  of  barbarism  they  had  developed  the  capacity  to 
plan,  and  the  industry  to  rear,  structures  of  such  architec- 
tural design  and  imposing  magnitude.    Lewis  II.  Muucan. 

Ar'chon  [Gr.  apxotv,  from  apxu,  to  '*  be  first"],  the  title 
of  the  highest  magistrates  or  rulers  of  Athens.  On  the  death 
of  Codrud,  king  of  Athens  (106S  B.  C),  the  title  of  king  was 
abolished,  and  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  became  the  first 
architu.  with  limited  power.  The  office  was  at  first  hereditary 
and  held  for  life,  but  in  752  B.  C.  the  terra  of  ofiice  was 
limited  to  ten  years,  and  in  714  it  ceased  to  be  hereditary 
and  became  open  to  all  patricians.  In  G83  the  number  of 
archons  was  increased  to  nine,  who  were  elected  annually. 
One  of  the  nine  was  called  archon  cponymus  (en-uitufto?),  be- 
cause his  name  was  used  to  designate  the  year  ;  the  second, 
who  was  styled  kinrj  OatrtAeus),  had  charge  of  religious  af- 
fairs ;  the  third  was  called  polemarch  (commander-in-chief), 
and  originally  had  the  command  of  the  army.  The  other 
six,  who  were  styled  thesmothctre  (Bea-fj-oBcTat),  "law-givers," 
conducted  criminal  trials,  and  had  power  to  ratify  treaties 
with  foreign  states.  In  the  latter  period  of  Athenian  his- 
tory all  citizens  were  eligible  to  the  office  of  archou.  Tiio 
word  archou  (translated  rufer)  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  title  of  several  Jews,  among  whom  was  Nico- 
demus  (John  iii.  1). 

Archy'tas  ['Apxvrai'],  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher, 
general,  and  matliematician,  was  born  at  Tarentum.  He 
flourished  about  400-350  B.  C,  was  a  Pythagorean  in  phil- 
osophy, and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Plato,  whose  life  ho 
is  said  to  have  saved  when  the  tyrant  Dionysius  was  about 
to  put  him  to  death.  As  general  of  Tarentum,  to  which 
office  he  was  elected  seven  times,  ho  commanded  with  suc- 
cess in  several  campaigns.  He  was  also  employed  in  im- 
portant civil  affairs,  for  which  he  displayed  excellent  capa- 
city. His  virtue  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  ability.  He  is 
reputed  the  first  that  applied  geometry  to  practical  mechan- 
ics, and  the  first  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  doubling  of 
the  cube.  He  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Apulia.  Only 
fragments    of   his  works   are  extant. 

Arcis-sur-Aube,  aa'se'siiR-ob,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  depiirtment  of  Aube,  and  on  the  river  Aube,  10  miles 
N.  by  K,  of  Troyes.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  ho- 
siery. On  the  2llth  of  Mar.,  1814,  an  indecisive  battle  was 
fought  here  between  Xapoleon  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
who  commanded  a  portion  of  the  allied  army.  Pop.  iu 
1S6G,  27S4. 

Arco'la,  a  village  of  Xorthern  Italy,  on  the  Alpone, 
near  its  untranee  into  the  Adige,  lo  miles  E,  S.  E.  (tf  Verona. 
Hero  Napoleon  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Aus- 


trian general  Alvinzy.  The  French  commenced  the  battle 
on  the  14th  of  Nov.,  1796,  by  an  attemj)!  to  cross  a  bridge 
over  the  Alpone,  but  were  repulsed.  The  action  was  re- 
newed on  the  10th,  and  euded  on  the  17th,  when  Alvinzy 
retreated.     Pop.  2185, 

Areola,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Douglas  co,, 
111.,  on  the  Chicago  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  K., 
158  miles  from  Chicago.  It  has  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  of  township,  2332. 

Ar'cos  de  la  Froute'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gaudalcte,  30  miles  N.  E. 
of  Cadiz.  It  is  called  Areos,  because  it  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  "bow."  Its  site  is  a  high  rock,  which  commands  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  Here  are  celebrated  man- 
ufactures of  tanned  leather.  This  town  was  once  strongly 
fortified.  In  1519.  Magelhaens  started  from  here  for  the 
first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.     Pop.  11,532. 

Arcot,  or  Aruca'ti,  a  city  of  British   India,  in  the 

presidency  of  Madras,  is  situated  in  the  Carnatic,  on  the 
river  Palaur,  71  miles  by  rail  W.  S.  W. of  Madras;  lat.  12° 
54'  N.,  Ion.  79°  23'  E.  It  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1801, 
before  which  it  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  the  nawab's  palace.  It  is  one  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  Protestant  missions  in  India.  Pop.  estimated  at 
45,000,  mostly  Mohammedans. 

Arc'tic  [hat.  arc^ticjis  ;  Gr.  ap«TtKo?.  "belonging  to  [the 
constellation  of]  the  Bear  "  (ap«To?).  which  is  near  (he  North 
Pole],  a  term  signifying  "  northern,"  or,  rather,  "  far  to  the 
north,"  *' near  the  North  Pole." 

Arctic  Circle,  a  circle  drawn  around  the  North  Polo 
of  the  earth,  23°  28'  from  the  Pole  and  60°  32'  from  (ho 
equator.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  the  north  tem- 
perate and  the  north  frigid  zone.  AV'ithin  this  circle  the 
sun  does  not  set  at  the  summer  solstice  nor  rise  at  the 
winter  solstice. 

Arctic  Ctrrent,  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to 
originate  in  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  seas,  whence  it  runs  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Greenland  and  round  Cape  Farewell 
to  the  western  shore  of  Greenland,  in  N.  lat.  t)0°,  where  it 
turns  southward,  forming  the //^»(/sf>jt'«  liai/  Curretit,  Thence 
it  passes  near  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and.  meeting  the 
Gulf  Stream,  crosses  it  as  an  undercurrent,  flowing  into  (ho 
Caribbean  Sea.  Another  portion  passes  along  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  land. 
The  Arctic  Current,  which  is  cold,  replaces  the  warm  water 
removed  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Arctic  Discovery*  See  Polar  Research,  by  C.  P. 
Dalv,  LL.D. 

Arc'tic  O'cean,  or  Sea,  the  ocean  which  surrounds  tho 
North  Pole,  washes  the  northern  shores  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  is  nearly  coextensive  with  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle. It  communicates  with  the  Pacific  by  Bchring's  Strait, 
and  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  passage  between  Greenland 
and  Norway.  The  navigation  of  this  ocean  is  obstructed 
by  perpetual  congelation,  but  it  is  supposed  that  a  por- 
tion N.  of  80°  is  an  open  polar  sea.  The  Arctic  Ocean  en- 
closes many  large  islands,  and  comprises  largo  bays  and 
gulfs,  which  deeply  indent  the  adjacent  continents,  as  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Obi.  The  water 
of  this  ocean  is  extremely  pure  and  clear,  and  (he  ice  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  tints.  Those 
parts  of  this  sea  which  have  been  explored  are  occupied  by 
large  fields  of  floating  ice  and  icebergs  in  almost  perpetual 
motion.  Captain  Ross  measured  an  iceberg  which  rose  325 
feet  above  the  water  in  which  it  floated.  There  arc  masses 
that  present  a  front  of  200  feet  in  height,  and  fields  from 
ten  to  forty  feet  thick  sometimes  extend  over  100  miles. 
Icebergs  often  have  a  violent  rotation,  and  arc  dashed 
against  each  other  with  a  tremendous  force.  Fogs,  storms, 
and  almost  endless  night  add  to  the  dangers  which  beset 
tho  explorer.  Among  the  navigators  who  have  explored  it 
in  search  of  a  north-west  passage  arc  Parry,  Ross,  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  Kane.  Drs.  Hayes  and  Hall,  and  various 
Scandinavian  and  Hutch  navigators,  arc  among  the  recent 
explorers.  Parry  in  1827  reached  lat,  82°  43'  N.,  Ion. 
19°  25'  E.,  and  found  there  floes  of  ice,  with  open  water 
between.  In  1854,  Kane  penetrated  to  lat.  81°  22'  in  Ion. 
05°  35'  W.  He  argued  that  there  is  an  open  sea,  not  fro- 
zen, around  the  Pole,  from  the  fact  that  "  a  gale  from  the 
N.  E.  of  fifty-four  hours*  duration  brought  a  heavy  sea 
from  that  quarter,  without  disclosing  any  drift  or  other  ice." 
There  arc  valuable  whale-fisheries  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Arctu'rus  [from  the  Gr.  ipKTo<;,  a  "bear,"  and  oOpa,  a 
"  tail  "],  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constel- 
lation Bootes,  so  called  because  it  is  near  the  tail  of  tho 
Great  Bear.     It  is  designated  in  catalogues  as  a  Bootes. 

Arcua'tion  [from  the  Lat.  arcun,  a  ''  bow  "],  a  term  for- 
m-rly  ajqilied  to  a  mode  of  propagating  trees;  the  shoots 
of  the  trees,  cut  off  near  the  ground,  are  bent  over  and 
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fartly  covered  with  earth,  which  causes  them  to  take  root, 
t  is  punt'rally  called  inmchiuff. 

Arciioil,a  villftgu  of  Fnince,  ?i  miles  S.  of  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  thiit  capital  to  Sccaux,  has  a  fine  aqueduct 
constructed  by  Marie  de  AU'dicis;  also  the  remains  of  a 
Koman  aqueduct  built  by  the  emperor  Julian.  It  is  a  place 
of  resort  on  hididuys  for  the  Parisians.     Pop.  in  ISGG,  i024. 

Arc»  Grotto  of,  an  ancient  limestone  quarry  in 
FninL'c.  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  stalac'itos  and  in- 
crustrttions.  which  "have  almost  completely  obliterated  all 
traee.-J  of  tlif  labor  id'  num. 

Ardnbir,  or  Ardebil,  a  town  of  Pcr?ia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Azerbijan,  on  the  Ki:ra-Soo,  00  miles  E.  by  X.  of 
Tabriz.  It  is  visited  by  the  trading  caravans  from  Tifiis, 
Dcrbcnd.  and  Ispahan.     Pop.  estimated  at  about  10,000. 

Ardoche,  a  river  of  France,  rises  among  the  mountains 
of  t'evennes.  Hows  south-eastward  through  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  romantic  scenery,  and  enters  the  Rhone  1  mile 
from  Pont  Paint  Esprit,  after  a  course  of  4o  miles.  Xcar 
its  nnmlh  is  a  natural  curiosity  called  the  Bridge  of  Arc. 

Ardcchc,  a  mountainous  department  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Franee.  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  Loire, 
on  the  E.  by  Itrome,  on  the  S.  by  (lard,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Lozereanrl  Haute- Loire,  and  dmined  by  the  Ardeebe.  Area, 
2Lt4  square  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  extinct 
volcanic  peaks,  dt'cji  craters,  ranges  of  basaltic  columns. 
and  romantic  valleys,  forming  combinations  of  scenery 
which  are  highly  magnitieont  iind  picturesque.  The  val- 
leys near  the  llhone  jtroduce  good  wine,  olives,  figs, 
almonds,  and  Spanish  chestnuts,  the  annual  crop  of  which 
latter  is  about  -100,000  bushels.  Mines  of  copper,  iron, 
Icati.  antimony,  and  coal  are  worked  in  this  department. 
It  is  subtlivided  into  :!  arrondissements,  .^1  cantons,  and  331! 
communis.      Capital,  Privas.     Pop.  in  1872,  380,277. 

Ar'dcn  {commonly  written  ,\rdenxes,  which  see),  a 
forest  iu  which  Sbakspearo  places  the  scene  of  his  play 
called  "  As  You  Like  It."  There  was  formerly  a  forest  of 
this  name  on  the  western  borders  of  Warwickshire,  which 
is  believed  to  have  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  it  is  noteworthy  as  the  maiden  name  of 
Shakspeare's  mother. 

Ar'dpn,  a  township  of  Berkeley  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1528. 

Ardrniirs,  or  Ardon  (ane.  Ardupu'nn  Si/l'vn).n,  hilly 
and  dL-nsfly-wooded  tract  which  includes  a  part  of  Belgium 
and  of  France,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Meuse.  The  f()rest  of  Ar(b'nnes  in  (':esar's  time  was  more 
extensive,  and  occupied  nearly  all  the  space  between  the 
Sambre,  Moselle,  antl  Rhine.  The  highest  points  of  the 
Ardennes  arc  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  pre- 
dominant rocks  arc  clay-slate,  grauwacke,  and  liuiestonc. 
The  chaunel  of  the  Mcusc  ])roscnts  rugged  ami  precipitous 
rocks  about  GOO  tcet  high.  Many  important  military  events 
have  occurred  among  the  Ardennes,  at  Roeroi,  Sedan, 
M^zieres,  etc. 

Ardennes,  a  department  in  the  X.  E.  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  X.  by  Belgium,  on  the  E.  by  the  de])art- 
incnt  of  Meuse,  on  tlie  S.  by  Marne.  ancl  on  the  W.  by 
Aisne,  was  part  of  the  oM  province  of  Champagne.  Area, 
2020  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mouse,  which 
flows  northwaril.  and  by  the  Aisne,  which  flows  westward. 
The  surface  is  partly  billy,  and  covered  with  the  forest  of 
Ardennes.  The  valley  of  the  Aisne  is  fertile  an<l  produces 
much  grain.  Auuuig  the  mineral  resources  of  this  depart- 
ment are  iron,  lead,  marble,  and  slate.  The  eannl  of  Ar- 
dennes, connecting  the  Meuse  and  the  Aisne,  affords  facil- 
ities for  trade.  Here  are  manufactures  of  glass,  metallic 
wares,  woollen  cloths,  shawls,  tirearms.  earthenware,  etc. 
It  is  subdivided  into  .'>  arrondissements,  37  'nntons,  and 
478  communes.     Capital,  M67,i<^res.     Pop.  in  jo(2,  320,217. 

Ar'doch,  a  small  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  S  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Crieff.  Here  is  an  ancient  Ro- 
man camp,  the  most  entire  now  in  Britain.  The  intrenched 
works  form  a  rectangle  500  by  430  feet,  the  north  and  east 
Bides  of  which  are  protected  by  five  ditches  and  six  ram- 
I>arls. 

Ar'dor  [from  nrVeo,  to  "bum"],  a  Latin  word  signi- 
fying heat,  fervor  of  passion,  zeal,  intensity  of  feeling.  Iu 
medicine  it  denotes  an  intense  or  morbidly-increased  sen- 
sation of  heat,  as  ur'di,r  fthri'lin,  "  feverish  heat." 

Ardoye,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West 
Flanders.  G  miles  X.  W.  of  Courtray.     Pop.  in  1S6G,  0253. 

Ardshir',  or  Ardshccr'  (Babkgan),  a  king  of  Persia, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Snssanides,  was  a  man 
of  obscure  origin.  He  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and 
energy,  and  revolted  against  Artab:inus  (or  .^rdovan),  king 
of  Persia,  whom  he  defeated  and  killed.  He  extended  the 
boundaries  of  Persia  by  conquests,  and  afterwards  reigned 


in  peace  for  many  years.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  sage  and 
a  legislator,  and  was  the  author  of  maxims  which  are  still 
preserved  by  the  Persians.  The  Greeks  called  him  Artax- 
orxes.  He  died  about  260  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Shapur  (or  Sapor). 

Are  [Fr.,  from  the  Lat.  area,  a  "  space  of  ground  "].  In 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  the  are  is  the 
unit  of  measure  of  surface.  It  is  the  square  of  ten  metres  = 
119.60332  square  yards.  The  are  is  not  practically  em- 
ployed, the  hectare^lOO  ares,  or  2.47114  English  acres, 
the  declare  (one-tenth  of  an  are),  and  the  ccntiare  (one- 
hundredth  of  an  arc),  being  the  only  agrarian  measures 
practically  used  in  this  system. 

A'rea  [a  Latin  word  signifying,  originally,  an  "open 
space,"  a  '*  courtyard,"  a  "threshing-floor"],  any  plane 
surface.  In  geometry  it  means  quantity  of  surface,  the 
surface  included  within  any  given  lines.  The  calculation 
of  areas  is  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  geometry,  and  the 
measuring  units  employed  are  a  square  inch,  a  square  foot, 
etc.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
length  and  breadth.  That  of  a  circle  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  square  of  the  diameter  by  the  decimal  .7^54. 

Are'ca,  a  genus  of  palm  trees  having  pinnate  leaves 
and  double  spathcs.  a  fruit  which  is  a  one-seeded  drupe,  or 
nut  with  an  outer  tibrous  husk.  The  Ai-f-rn  C'«f'-c/(H,  called 
pinang  palm  or  betel-nut  palm,  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  It 
bears  a  fruit  called  areca-nut  or  betel-nut,  which  is  as- 
tringent and  tonic,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  East  as 
a  masticatory.  (8ee  Betel.)  It  also  yields  a  part  of  the 
catechu  of  commerce.  The  Areca  oleracea  (the  cabbage- 
palm)  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  more  than  100  feet 
high,  but  has  a  very  slender  stem.  The  terminal  leaf-bud 
is  nutritious,  and  is  used  for  food.  It  also  bears  nuts,  the 
kernel  of  which  is  sweet. 

A'remberfir',  or  Arenbergr,  the  name  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily of  Oermany,  which  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  to  Philip  II.  of  8pain.  They  own  large  estates 
in  Hanover  and  Prussia. 

Are'na^  a  Latin  word  signifying  "  sand,"  was  anciently 
applied  to  an  open  space  of  ground  strewed  with  sand  on 
which  athletes  and  pugilists  contended  for  masttry,  and  to 
the  open  central  part  of  the  amphitheatre  where  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts  fought.  This  was  usually  covered  with 
sand.  In  modern  language,  areun  signifies  any  scene  of 
contest  or  field  of  intellectual  exertion  ;  any  public  place  in 
which  men  display  their  talents  or  contend  for  mastery  in 
debate. 

Are'na,  a  post-township  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  213!. 

Ar'cnac,  a  post-township  of  Bay  co.,  Mich.    Pop,  459. 

Arena'ceous  [Lat.  areua'ceua,  from  nic'na,  "sand"], 
sandy,  of  the  nature  of  sand ;  a  geological  term  applied  to 
strata  which  are  composed  entirely  or  chiefly  of  grains  of 
sand.  Such  are  the  beds  of  loose  sand  which  occur  in  the 
tertiary  or  more  recent  formatious.  The  arenaceous  rocks 
of  the  carboniferous  and  Devonian  ages  arc  comjiosed  of 
grains  of  sand  cemented  together,  and  are  called  sandstone. 
When  the  sandstone  is  coarse-grained  it  is  called  ffrit,  or, 
if  the  particles  are  as  large  as  pebbles,  it  is  termed  con- 
tjlomcrnte  or  '*  pudding-stone." 

Ar'cudalily  a  post-township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.  P. 
'853. 

Ar'cndal,  a  city  of  Norway,  41  miles  >r.  E.  of  Chris- 
tian>anil.  on  the  Cattegat,  in  lat.  58°  23'  N.,  Ion.  8°  53'  E. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  mainland  and  ])artly  on  islands, 
giving  it  the  name  of  ''Little  Venice."  Pop.  in  1SC5, 
71S1. 

Arenic'ola  [literally,  an  "  inhabitant  of  the  sand,"  from 
nj-e'au,  "  sand."  and  (V/o,  to  **  till,"  to  *'  inhabit "].  the  lug- 
worm,  Arcuk-'ola  pUrato'riwn  (i.  e.  "  of  fishermen  "),  found 
in  the  sand  of  the  seashore,  is  much  used  by  fishermen  as 
a  bait.  It  bores  in  the  sand,  and  forms  for  itself  a  tube 
iu  wliit;h  it  moves  with  ])erfeet  freedom.  AVhen  touched, 
the  lugworm  throws  out  a  quantity  of  yellow  fluid  that 
stains  the  hand. 

Ar'enzville,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Ill,    P.  884. 

Areoi»     See  AnnEov. 

Areom'eter,  or  Araeometer  [from  the  Or.  ipaidt, 
"thin,"  and  /lerpoi',  a  "  measure"],  an  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  sjiecific  gravity  of  fluids  nnd  ascertain  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  usually  called  IIydrometeu 
(which  sec). 

Areop'agus  [Gr.  'Apeio?  ndyo^],  (i.  €.  "hill  of  Mars"), 
I  a  hill  in  Athens  W.  of  the  Acropolis;  also  a  celebrated 
court  of  justice  which  held  its  sessions  on  the  same  spot 
I  in  ancient  times.  This  court  or  council  was  remarkable 
j  for  its  high  character  and  great  antiquity,  having  been 
1  organized  before  the  first  Messenian  war,  the  date  of  which 
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Wfts  740  B.  C  It  was  merely  a  criminal  tribunal  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  made  important  changes  iu  its  con- 
etitution,  and  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  political  and 
moral  affairs,  lie  ordained  that  this  court  should  bo  com- 
posed of  those  archous  who  had  performed  their  official 
duties  faithfully,  and  who  had  passed  with  credit  the  scru- 
tiny to  which  all  arohons  were  subjectod  at  the  exjiiration 
of  their  term  of  office.  Its  influence  was  conservative,  and 
tended  to  restrain  the  excesses  or  the  progress  of  democ- 
racy. The  political  power  of  this  court  was  much  reduced 
by  Pericles  about  45S  B.  C,  but  it  maintained  a  high  rep- 
utation long  after  that  date.  The  name  of  the  Areopagus 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  apostlo  Paul,  who  uttered  a 
memorable  discourse  on  Mars'  Hill.  (See  Acts  xvii.  22-31.) 

Areqiii'pa,  a  department  of  Peru,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ayacucho  and 
Cuzco,  on  the  E.  by  Cuzco  and  Puno,  on  the  S.  by  Mo- 
quega,  and  on  tho  W.  by  the  ocean.  Area,  estimated  at 
201,000  square  miles.  The  eastern  part  is  mountainous. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  chictiy  wine.  Gold,  silver, 
zinc,  lead,  and  coal  are  found  here.  Capital,  Arequipa. 
Pop.  about  180,000. 

Arequipa^  a  city  of  Peru,  capital  of  the  above  depart- 
ment, is  tinely  situated  about  40  miles  from  the  Pacilic 
Ocean,  on  the  river  Chili  and  on  the  plain  of  Quilca,  7860 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  Hi°  24'  28"  S..  Ion.  71° 
37'  30"  W.  It  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  built  and  most 
beautiful  towns  of  South  America.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  a  college,  and  several  eon- 
vents.  The  jniblic  edifices  and  private  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  one  or  two  stories  high.  It  has  been  ruined  by 
earthquakes  several  times.  It  has  an  active  trade,  facili- 
tated by  a  railroad  which  extends  to  Mollendo  on  the  Pa- 
cific. Uold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  ad- 
jacent cttuntry  is  fertile.  Hero  occurred  a  great  earthquake, 
Aug.  l.'I  and  14. 1868,  destroying  property  worth  more  than 
$12,000,000,  and  said  to  have  caused  tho  death  of  more 
than  500  persons.     Pop.  estimated  at  40,000. 

Arequipa,  Volcano  of,  a  celebrated  volcanic  peak 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  is  about  14  miles  E.  of  the  city  of 
Arequipa.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  20,300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  has  the  form  of  a  regular  truncated 
cone,  with  a  deep  crater,  from  which  ashes  and  vapor  con- 
tinually issue. 

A'res  [*Ap>)9],  the  god  of  war  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
corresponded  to  the  Roman  Mars  (which  see). 

Aretsp'us  [Gr.  'Apcraios],  an  able  Greek  medical  writer 
of  Cappadocia,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  between  50  and 
150  A.  D.  The  events  of  his  life  are  not  known,  but  he  is 
considered  by  some  persons  to  rank  next  to  Hippocrates. 
He  wrote  a  work  in  eight  books  on  the  causes,  symptoms, 
and  cure  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant and  is  highly  esteemed.  The  style  is  singularly  ele- 
gant and  concise.  The  Greek  text  has  often  been  printed, 
and  has  been  translated  into  English  by  T.  F.  Kevnolds 
(1837). 

Arethu'sa  [Gr.  'Ape0ovtra]^  in  classic  mythology,  one  of 
the  Nereids,  of  whom  Alpheus  was  enamored.  Also  the 
name  of  a  fountain  near  Syracuse,  into  which  it  is  said  sho 
was  transformed.  (See  Alpheus.)  Arethusa  was  invoked 
by  Virgil  as  a  source  of  inspiration  in  his  tenth  eclogue. 

Aretiii'ian  Syl'Iables  are  ut,rc,miyfa,8ol,hiy  which 
Guido  tl'Arezzo  u.sed  to  designate  his  notes  iu  his  musical 
system  uf  hexachords. 

Aretino  ((lurno).     See  Qvy  d'Arezzo. 

Areti'no  (Pietro),  [Lat.  Areti'nuH].  a  satirical  and  li- 
centious It.alian  writer,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1492.  He  was  a 
man  of  low  birth,  and  was  not  liberally  educated.  He  be- 
came a  resident  of  Venice  in  l.'J27,  and  found  several  power- 
ful patrons,  among  whom  were  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  Among  his  numerous  works  were  comedies, 
dialogues,  sonnets,  and  letters  (6  vols.,  1538-57).  He 
gained  by  his  writings  great  applause  and  large  sums  of 
money.  His  satires,  which  were  personal  and  hitter,  pro- 
cured for  him  the  surname  <)f  the  Scouhrk  of  Princes. 
His  habits  were  extremely  licentious.  l>icd  iu  Venice  in 
1557.  (See  Berni,  "Vita  di  P.  Aretino."  1537;  Dr.iAitniN, 
"Vie  de  Pierre  Arfitin,"  1750;  Mazzuchelli,  "Vita  di 
Pietro  Aretino,"  1763.) 

Aretino  (Spinello),  a  skilful  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Arezzo  about  1315.  Ho  painted  frescoes  at  Florence,  Ar- 
ezzo, and  other  towns,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
Some  fresi.'oes  which  he  painted  in  San  Miniato,  near 
Florence,  arc  still  preserved.  His  invention  and  coloring 
are  highly  commended.  The  best  of  his  extant  works  ia 
a  "  Hislory  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,"  painted  in  the  town- 
ball  of  Sienna.  Vasari  considers  him  superior  to  Giotto. 
Died  about  1400. 


Are'zzOf  a  province  of  Central  Italy,  is  bounded  on  tho 
N.  by  Florence,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Perugia,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Sienna.  Area,  1270  square  miks.  The  country  is 
chiefly  mountainous,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Arno  and 
Chiaiio.     Chief  town,  Arezzo.     Pop.  in  1871,  239,'JOl. 

Arezzo  (anc.  An-c'tium),  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of 
the  province  of  its  own  name,  is  on  the  Chiana,  55  miles 
by  rail  S.  E.  of  Florence.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
having  been  founded  by  the  Etruscans  several  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Its  wails  are  evidently  Etrus- 
can. It  hiis  two  colleges,  a  seminary,  a  lyccum,  a  school 
of  technology,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  arts,  and  many 
silk,  cloth,  iron,  and  other  factories.  Among  the  public 
edifices  are  a  cathedral,  several  churches  rich  in  works  of 
art,  a  museum,  and  the  famous  Lofjyic  of  Vasari.  Arezzo 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  eminent  men  who 
were  born  in  it — namely,  Maeenas,  Petrarch,  Vasari,  Pie- 
tro Aretino,  Guy  d'Arezzo,  Redi  the  physiologist,  and  Ces- 
alpino.  Pop.  in  1872,38,907.  Ancient' Arretium  was  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta  vases.  The  ca- 
thedral contains  rich  sculptures  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  and 
some  of  tho  finest  glass  windows  in  Italy. 

Argfip'us,  Mount  [Turk.  ArJhh~I)f.gh],  the  highest 
mountain  in  Asia  Minor,  is  in  the  pashnli'c  of  Karamania, 
about  12  miles  S.  of  Kaisariyeb,  and  is  connected  with  a 
branch  of  Mount  Taurus.     It  rises  13,100  feet. 

Ar^ali  {Cajjro'vis  ar'yali,  the  O'viR  am'mon  of  some 
writers),  tho  large  wild 
sheepof  Central  Asia  and 
Siberia.  Another  variety 
or  species  is  found  in 
Ivorth  America  W.  of  tho 
lioeky  Mountains  {O'vis 
Munta'va).  It  is  some- 
times called  Big-born  or 
llocky  Mountain  sheep, 
iind  has  enormous  horns 
about  four  feet  long  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  circumference. 
It  is  about  four  feet  high. 


Argali. 


has  coarse  hair,  and  moves  with  great  agility. 

Ar'gall  (Sir  Samuel),  born  at  Bristol,  England,  in 
1572,  was  deputy-governor  of  Virginia  (1617-19),  and 
was  detested  by  the  colonists  for  his  tyranny  and  rapacity. 
Died  in  1039. 

Argand  (Aime),  a  Swiss  chemist,  born  at  Geneva  about 
1750,  is  noted  as  the  inventor  of  the  Argand  Lamp  (which 
see).  He  lived  in  England,  and  produced  the  model  of 
the  lamp  in  1782.  It  appears  that  he  derived  little  profit 
from  the  invention.     I>ied  in  1803. 

Ar^and  Lamp,  a  lamp  invented  in  1782  by  A.  Argand, 
noticed  aliove,  was  designed  for  burning  oil.  He  iuveuted 
a  wick  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  through  which  a 
current  of  air  ascends,  so  that  the  supply  of  oxygen  is 
increased.  This  contrivance  prevented  the  waste  of  car- 
bon, which  in  the  old  lamps  escajied  in  the  form  of  smoke, 
an<l  it  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  light.  He  also 
added  the  glass  chimney,  by  which  a  draft  is  created  and 
tho  flame  is  rendered  more  steady.  This  lamp  was  pat- 
ented in  1 787. 

Ar'gelan'der  (Friedrich  WiLHEUt  August),  a  dis- 
tinguished German  astronomer,  born  at  Mcmol  March 
22, 1799,  was  a  pupil  of^Bessel.  He  became  in  1823  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  and  commenced 
observations  on  the  fixed  stars  which  Jmve  a  perceptible 
proper  motion.  In  1832  he  became  professor  at  Helsing- 
fors.  In  1837  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Bonn.  Published  a  celestial  atlas  entitled  "  Uranometria 
Nova"  (1843),  and  "Astronomical  Observations  "  (184(1), 
which  gives  the  positions  of  22,000  stars  and  a  later  cata- 
logue of  more  than  200,000  stars.  He  demonstrated  that 
the  solar  system  has  motion  in  space,  and  studied  tho  vart-. 
able  stars  with  great  care.     Died  Feb.  17,  1875. 

Argemo'ne,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  (^rtlt^r- 
Papaveracea^  The  Arr/oiionc  Mrxicana  is  an  annual  her- 
baceous plant,  with  yellow  flowers  and  sinuatcd  spiny 
leaves,  a  native  of  Jlexico  and  the  U.  S.,  now  naturalized 
in  Inclia,  Africa,  South  America,  etc.  It  has  seeds  which 
arc  emetic  and  purgative,  and  have  been  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  ipecacuanha. 

Argens,  d'  (Jean  Raptiste  de  BoyerI,  Marquis,  a 
French  writer,  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  .June  24.1704. 
He  served  in  the  army  iu  his  youth,  and  gained  ttistinction 
by  his  "Jewish  Letters'*  ("Lettrcs  Juivcs,"  6  vols.,  1738- 
42),  and  "Chinese  Letters"  (fi  vols.,  173f)-42).  These 
procured  for  him  the  favor  of  the  crowu  prince  of  P.p.  sin, 
afterwards  Frederick  the  Gre;it.  Ho  xr^nt  to  Berlir.  and 
became  an  associate  of  that  prince,  who  after  his  accession 
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appointed  him  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Among  his  works  is  "  Hisloire  de  I'Espri_t_  llumain,"  14 
vols.,  17B5-CS.     DifJ  at  Toulou  Jaa.  U,  1771. 

Argcnso'ln,  de  (B.irtolome  Leoxardo).  an  eminent 
Spanish  poet,  born  at  Barbastro.  in  Aragon,  in  lo6fi.  llav- 
iug  entered  the  Chnnh,  he  became  a  canon  of  .Saragossa, 
and  historiographer  of  Aragon.  He  published  a  number 
of  poems  and  a  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Moluccas" 
{ ICO'.n.  He  and  his  brother  were  called  the  Horaces  of  .Spain. 
Pied  Feb.  21!.  IC.il. 

Argcnsoln,  de  (LrPEnrio  Leoxardo),  a  popular  poet, 
horn  at  Harbastro  in  lalli,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  appointed  historiographer  of  Aragon  by  Philip  HI.. 
and  secrelarv  of  state  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples  in  lOlU. 
He  produced  tragedies,  entitled  "  Fills,"  "  Isabela,"  and 
••  .Vlejandra  :"  also  lyric  poems  which  were  very  successful. 
The  poems  of  these  two  brothers  display  much  similarity. 
Hied  in  Ilill!.  liouterwek  commends  his  true  poetic  feeling. 
and  recognires  in  his  works  an  imagination  more  plastic 
than  creative.  (.Sec  Tiikxor.  "  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture;" X.  .\XT0Xio,  ■■  Hiblothcea  Hispana  Xova.") 

.\r!:rnson,  d',  a  French  family  which  has  produced 
man V  nun  eminent  in  letters  and  in  public  affairs. — Marc 
Rexe  he  Vover  n'Anr.EXSox  (lfij2-1721)  was  a  prominent 
academician  and  joiblic  officer. — His  son  Rexe  Lons,  mar- 
quis d'.\rgenson  (lliyi-17J7).  was  a  foreign  minister  and 
an  author  of  distinction. — Marc  Pierre,  count  d'Argen- 
son  (lfi»6-I7f>4),  a  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  an  able 
statesman  and  a  patron  of  letters. — Marc  Axtoi.xe  Rene 
DE  Paii.mv  o'.Vrc.exson  (1722-S7).  a  s(m  of  the  marquis 
Kenfi  Louis,  was  an  academician  and  the  collector  of  a 
famous  library. — Marc  KEXii.born  in  Paris  Sept.  10,  1771. 
served  as  the  adjutant  of  ticneral  La  Fayette,  and  fought 
afterwards  for  the  republic.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  a 
prominent  leadcrof  the  ultra-republicans.  Died  Aug.2, 1842. 
Argcntan  [Lat.  Anjtii'iia].  a  town  in  the  X.  AV.  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Orne,  on  a  railwav  which 
connects  .■Vlenyon  with  Caen,  IGJ  miles  by  rail  X.  X'.  W.  of 
the  former.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  tine  Gothic  church 
and  a  college:  also  manufactures  of  linen,  and  lace  called 
point  d'Ari/riilnn.      Pop.  in  IStJG,  5401. 

Argcnteilil  [Lat.  Argento'tium],  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  .Seine-et-Oisc.  on  the  Seine,  llj  miles 
by  rail  from  Paris.  Here  was  a  convent  to  which  the  cele- 
brated Hfloise  retired  about  1120.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
Pop.  in  lsi)(>,  SI -ft. 

.Vrscntouil,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  western  part 
of  tiuebcc.  and  in  the  district  of  Terrebonne.  The  Ottawa 
Uiver  forms  its  southern  boundary.  Area,  .'<50  square 
miles.  Much  of  the  soil  is  excellent.  Burr  millstone  is 
found,  and  there  is  extensive  water-power.  Capital,  La- 
chute.     Pop.  in  1S71.  12,.S0C. 

Argeii'teus  Co'dex,  an  old  uncial  manuscript  of  the 
Four  tiospcis,  written  in  the  Mccso-liothic  dialect  on  vel- 
lum, is  so  called  because  the  letters  are  formed  of  silver, 
except  the  initials.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  written  in 
the  sixth  century.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  translation  made  by 
Vlphilas.  bishop  of  the  Moeso-Ooths.  and  was  found  in  the 
abbey  of  Werden.  Westphalia,  in  1  j97. 

Ar'gcntinc  {Si-ojichis),  a  genus  of  small  fishes  of  the 
family  Salmonida-,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  silvery  lustre 
of  their  scales,  and  are  valuable  for  the  unrre  which  is 
obtained  from  the  outside  of  their  air-bladders.  One  or 
more  species  occur  in  the  U.  S.  waters,  but  no  commercial 
use  is  matle  of  them. 

.\rgentine  [from  the  Lat.  argen'tum,  "silver"],  a 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  having  a  silvery-white  lustre 
and  a  slaty  or  curved  lamellar  structure. 

Argentine,   a  post-township   of  Genesee  co,,   Mich. 

Pop.  nii-'.i. 

Argentine  Republic  [Sp.  La  KepuUica  Argentina, 
namcil  from  the  Jtio  de  la  PInia,  i.  e.  the  '■  river  of  silver," 
argcnlnm],  a  South  American  federal  republic,  is  bounded 
on  the  X.  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  on  the  E.  by  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by 
Patagonia  and  the  .•Vtlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Andes,  which  scjuirato  it  from  Chili.  It  extends  from  lat. 
22°  to  41°  S.,  and  Ion.  54°  to  72°  W.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  871.000  square  miles.  The  disputes  with  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  concerning  the  boundary -line  are  not  yet  (187.3) 
settled.  If  the  claims  of  the  Argentine  government  should 
ultimately  prevail,  the  area  of  the  re])ublic  would  be  about 
1,000,000  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  18G9,  amounted  to  1,877,490.  The  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  fourteen  states  or  provinces  into  which  the 
republic  is  divided  arc.  according  to  the  latest  official  re- 
ports (see  Behm  aiid  Wagner,  "Beviilkerung  der  Erde," 
Gotha,  1872),  as  follows  ; 


Buenos  Ayres. 

Santa  Fe.. 

Entre  Rios 

Corrienles 

La  Rioja 

Cataniarca 

San  Juan 

Mendoza 

Cordova 

San  Luis 

.'^antiago 

Tucunian 

.^alta 

.lujuy 

Army  in  Paraguay... 

Gran  Chaco 

Missiones 

Pampas  .\rgentinas.. 

Patagonia 

In  foreign  countries. 


sq.  mil 


82,900 
24,UU0 
47,'.I00 
70,100 
42,.i00 
42.500 
30,300 
71,600 
7I,I»0 
23,700 
42,500 
15,900 
.59,500 
36,100 


Capitals. 


495,107 

89,117 

1:14,217 

129,023 

4S,740 

79,962 

60,319 

65,413 

210,.508 

53,294 

132,898 

108,9.53 

88,933 

40,379 

6,276 

45,291 

3,ono 

21,000 
24,000 
41.000 


Buenos  Ayres... 

Santa  Fe 

Conccpcion 

Corricutcs 

La  Rioja 

Catamarca 

San  Juan 

Mendoza 

Cordova 

8an  Luis 

Santiago 

Tucuman 

Salta 

Jujuy 


Pnpula- 
tioa. 


787 

.670 

313 

,218 

,489 

,718 

,353 

,124 

,623 

,748 

(,775 

r,4,'!« 

1,716 

5,071 


Physical  Geography. — The  country,  which  has  the  form 
of  an  elongated  quadrilateral,  can  be  divided  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  ground  into  four  regions:  1st,  the 
rcKions  of  the  Andes,  which  run  along  the  western  bound- 
ary:  2d,  "the  Argentine  Mesopotamia,"  between  the 
Uruguay  and  the  Parana:  3d,  the  Pampas  or  southern 
plains;  4th,  the  northern  or  interior  plains,  which  extend 
into  the  (iran  Chaco  far  into  Bolivia,  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  country,  excepting  the  region  of  the  Andes, 
is  the  plain.  The  true  Pampas  arc  situated  between  the 
Rio  Xegro  and  the  Rio  S,alado.  About  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  beyond  Buenos  Ayres  and  some  distance  up 
the  Parana,  the  ground  consists  of  a  fine  deposit  of  sand 
and  clay,  which  have  been  washed  down  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  course  of  time.  For  hundreds  of  miles  S.  and 
W.  of  Buenos  .\yres  not  a  stone  is  to  be  found.  In  the 
Pampas  the  principal  vegetation  consists  of  grasses,  which 
serve  as  food  for  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  In  the  in- 
terior cacti  and  thorny  mimosje  arc  frequent.  Timber  trees 
are  not  met  with.  Towards  the  N.  the  vegetation  becomes 
extremely  varied:  along  the  rivers  it  becomes  luxuriant; 
the  trees,  however,  are  not  extraordinarily  high.  Land 
capable  of  being  cultivated  is  found  only  along  the  rivers. 
The  strip  of  country  between  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
Anrles  and  the  Parana  is  more  or  less  sterile  and  deserted, 
and  even  the  western  states  are  partly  separated  from  each 
other  by  deserts.  Large  tr.iets  in  the  interior  arc  covered 
by  volcanic  ashes  and  pumice-stone.  The  southern  plains 
are  broken  by  several  ranges  of  hills,  some  of  which  stretch 
150  miles  to  the  S.  and  S.  W,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  run 
from  S,  E.  to  X'.  W.  Their  elevation  above  the  ]dain  never 
exceeds  HOO  feet.  Parallel  to  these  are  the  Yentana  Moun- 
tains, whose  highest  point  is  3500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.  These  ranges  mostly  consist  of  granite,  which 
in  some  parts  is  covered  bj-  quartz.  In  the  lower  diluvian 
strata  many  fossil  remains  of  marine  animals  occur,  which 
are  also  found  occasionally  in  the  mountains  at  a  height  of 
14,000  feet.  The  next  higher  stratum  to  the  one  last  men- 
tioned is  rich  in  fossil  remains  of  extinct  mammals  of  an 
enormous  size,  which  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
present  mammals  of  South  America  and  Africa  (e.  g.  the 
large  armadillo,  the  giant  sloth,  the  mastodon,  fossil  horses). 
The  mountains,  especially  the  Aconqnija  Cordilleras,  which 
separate  Tucuman  from  Catamarca.  are  rich  in  valuable 
metals,  especially  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  In  the  Famatina 
range,  in  the  province  of  Rioja,  much  iron  ore  is  found. 
In  the  Gran  Chaco  it  was  ascertained  by  the  expedition 
of  Porter  Cornelius  Bliss  in  1S(J3  that  the  ground  is  covered 
for  miles  around  with  iron,  which  contains  about  10  per 
cent,  of  nickel.  A  piece  of  this  was  brought  to  the  British 
Museum  weighing  about  1400  pounds.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  the  republic  imports  the  iron  it  uses  from 
Europe.  In  the  south-western  provinces  extensive  coal- 
fields have  been  discovered,  while  sulphur,  alum,  etc.  are 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Andes. 

ItiicrH,  Litkc«,  ami  Sicamps. — Almost  all  the  rivers  which 
come  down  from  the  Andes,  the  southern  slope  of  the  cen- 
tral Brazilian  ranges,  and  the  heights  forming  the  watershed 
cd"  Buenos  Ayres,  unite  to  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which 
has  a  wider  liiouth  than  any  other  river  on  the  globe.  Be- 
tween the  capes  San  Antonio  and  St,  Mary  it  has  a  width 
of  170  miles :  50  miles  farther  up-stream,  at  Montevideo,  it 
has  narrowed  down  to  75  miles,  and  the  water  becomes 
fresh.  At  Buenos  .\yres,  150  miles  farther  up,  the  low 
shores  cannot  be  seen  from  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
current  can  be  noticed  as  far  as  100  to  200  miles  out  in  the 
ocean,  although  the  depth  of  the  river  is  not  very  great. 
Above  .Montevideo,  which  is  the  only  good  port  on  it,  its 
navigable  channels  are  so  obstructed  by  sand-banks  that 
vessels  of  light  draught,  which  go  to  Buenos  Ayres,  aro 
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compelled  to  anchor  from  six  to  nine  miles  from  the  city. 
Even  small  boats  have  such  difficulty  in  getting  ashore  that 
the  passengers  are  generally  hnided  by  means  of  wagons 
with  very  high  wheels.  The  chief  branches  of  which  the 
La  Phita  is  formed  are  the  Parana  (with  its  affluent*  the 
Paraguay)  and  Uruguay,  which  are  respectively  navigable 
for  steamers  for  JUUO  and  250  miles.  Many  of  the  eastern 
tributaries,  especially  the  Kio  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Salado, 
are  navigable  for  smaller  vessels  for  -lOO  or  oOO  miles.  The 
smaller  tributaries  coming  from  the  E.  are  generally  un- 
suited  to  navigation  by  reason  of  their  strung  currents. 
Those  coming  from  the  Andes,  however,  slowly  wend  their 
way  through  the  endless  plains,  and  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  commerce.  The  rivers  of  the  interior  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  system  of  the  La  Plata  arc  mostly 
uninipurtaut.  as  they  are  lust  in  swamps  or  temporary  lakes, 
or  entirely  dry  up  in  summer.  These  temporary  lakes, 
lagoons,  and  swamps  arc  found  in  great  number,  and  arc 
sometimes  of  considerable  extent.  Those  to  the  E.  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana  generally  contain  fresh  water,  while 
those  W.  of  these  rivers  are  brackish,  almust  without  ex- 
ception. Among  the  former  the  lake  of  Ybera  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Corrientes  is  the  most  important.  Those  to  the  AV. 
of  the  great  rivers  usually  dry  up  at  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  leave  the  ground  covered  with  a  crust  of  saline 
matter  several  inches  in  thickness.  The  salts  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  In  the  plain  around  Fort  Melineue,  \V.  S.  W. 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  sulphates  of  magnesia  are  found  which 
yield  a  profitable  article  of  commerce.  Good  cooking-salt 
is  found  in  large  quantities  S.  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  in  the 
neighborhood  (»f  Sau  Luis. 

Cfiiiiftte. — The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Argentine  Confederation  is  extreme  dryness. 
Although  the  territory  W,  of  the  Parana  has  plenty  of 
rain,  still  the  plains  in  the  interior  sutler  extremely  from 
drought,  because  the  S.  W.  winds,  being  stopped  by  the 
Andes,  discharge  their  rain  in  Chili,  and  the  eastern  equa- 
torial winds  have  already  exha"usted  their  rain  at  the  tropic. 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  country  immediately  surrounding 
are  often  exposed  to  warm  N.  winds,  which  come  down  the 
valley  of  the  Parana  loaded  with  vapor.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Buenos  Ayres  is  (54°  F. ;  the  mean  for  the  sum- 
mer 72°.  for  the  winter  52°.  In  many  places  a  warm  and 
a  cool  season  can  be  distinguished,  the  former  lasting  from 
October  to  May,  the  latter  from  May  to  September.  The 
time  of  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  is  the  chief  rainy 
season.  The  heavy  thunder-storms,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  hail-storms,  often  produce  very  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
_  perature.  Nevertheless,  the  climate  is  very  healthy.  This 
is  parrly  due  to  the  Pampero,  a  strong  S.  W.  wind  coming 
from  the  Andes.  Also  the  nights,  which  are  cool  through- 
out the  year,  and  which  tend  to  make  the  heat  of  the  day 
less  felt,  contribute  much  towards  this  end.  In  the  plains 
of  the  interior  the  hot  Zonda,  the  strong  and  lasting  N. 
wind,  is  very  much  dreaded. 

Animnt  and  Plant  Life — Products, — With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  animals  of  the  present  day  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  gig.intic  fossils  found  in  the  country, 
except  that  they  are  considerably  smaller.  The  animal 
peculiar  to  the  i>lains  is  the  llama.  The  vicuna,  related  to 
the  llama,  is  hunted  in  the  W.  Of  other  wild  animals  are 
founil  the  ]tunia,  the  tapir,  the  capibara,  and  the  ounce. 
Among  the  birds  the  liirds  of  prey,  as  the  condor  and  the 
Caracara  vulture,  are  especially  nunieruus.  The  American 
ostrich  and  diflferent  kinds  of  humming-birds  and  ]iarrots 
are  also  often  met  with.  The  vegetation  of  the  jdains  of 
the  La  Plata  is  poor.  Even  in  Entre  Rios  the  lack  of  wood 
is  often  seriously  felt.  To  the  S.  cIum])S  of  willows  are 
fouud  here  and  there.  But  the  shores  of  the  Parana  are 
covered  with  iK-autiful  forests,  and  both  towards  the  tropics 
and  the  Cordilleras  the  vegetation  becomes  varied  and  lux- 
uriant. The  most  characteristic  plants  of  the  Gran  Chaco, 
as  well  as  of  the  Pampas,  arc  mimosas  and  cacti,  and  not 
until  the  fuut  uf  the  Cordilleras  in  Salta  and  Mendoza  is 
reached  are  palms  and  the  other  ornaments  of  tropical  for- 
ests met  with.  The  native  plants  and  animals  of  these 
regions  are,  however,  mostly  superseded  by  naturalized 
species.  The  apple  tree,  which,  at  the  present  day  forms 
large  woods  in  the  S.  of  Chili  and  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  has  been  transplanted  liy  the  Indians  far- 
ther N.  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  peach 
tree  is  largely  cultivated  on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Parana.  A  wild  species  of  artichoke  and  impenetrable 
thickets  of  tliistles  cover  the  ground  for  miles  to  the  W.  and 
N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Wino  is  extensively  grown  in 
Mendoza  and  La  Rioja. 

Af/ri<nl(urey  luduHtn/,  Trade. — Only  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years  has  agriculture  been  generally  introduced,  es- 
pecially in  the  coast  provinces.  In  the  region  of  the  Andes, 
where  the  ground  is  more  easily  irrigated,  considerable 
wheat,  wiuO;  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  have  been  produced  for 


a  long  time.  At  present,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  other  grain 
and  vegetables  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  Sugar-cane, 
tobacco  (especially  in  Corrientes  and  Tueuman,  but  also 
in  Salta  and  Catamarca),  cotton,  peanuts,  ami  flax  arc  also 
cultivated,  although  these  plants  have  only  been  latelj'  in- 
troduced. Labor,  instruction,  and  inclination  are  sadly 
wanting.  Even  now  the  raising  of  cattle,  the  old  national 
occupation,  is  much  more  important  than  agriculture.  The 
natives  had  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  no  other  domestic 
animal  than  the  llama  or  guauaco.  Mendoza  introduced 
the  horse  in  16.j0  :  in  looO  goats  and  sheep  were  brought 
from  Peru;  in  1553  the  ox  was  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  From  tliese  importations  have  descended  the  mil- 
lions of  cattle  which  now  roam  over  the  plains  of  the  re- 
public. The  breeds  are  almost  all  good.  The  sheep  have 
been  greatly  improved.  In  recent  times  the  breeders  of 
cattle  have  suffered  considerable  losses,  as,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  tariff  of  the  U.  S.,  they  have  no  market  for 
their  products.  Wild  cattle  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  All 
arc  enclosed,  though  often  in  very  large  ranges.  The  large 
eHtanriaa  of  former  times  are  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  they  arc  cut  up  more  and  more  into  s^maller  estates. 
While  the  price  of  land  has  risen  considerably  (in  some 
places  it  has  doubled  within  twenty  years),  the  increase  of 
the  cattle  has  been  so  large  that  the  supply  exceeds  the  de- 
mand largely,  and  manure  is  made  of  the  unsold  meat. 
About  .3,000,0110  hides  of  cattle  are  exported  annually,  and 
in  the  large  slaughter-houses  {safadcroa)  60,000  cattle  arc 
killed  annually.  The  herds  of  horses  seem  to  diminish 
gradually,  but  are  still  so  large  that  250,000  horse-hides 
are  annually  exported.  The  Pamjta  horse  is  small  and  of 
coarse  build,  but  excels  in  fleetness  and  endurance.  It 
roams  about  in  herds  of  6000  or  SOOO,  and  is  caught  by  the 
Gauchos  with  the  lasso  or  the  bolas.  Mules  arc  raised 
in  birge  numbers,  and  arc  exported  to  Peru  and  other 
places.  General  industry  and  manufactures  are  unimjiort- 
ant  in  the  La  Plata  states.  The  manufacture  and  cxi)ort 
of'Liebig's  extract  of  meat  "  is  extensive.  Besides  this, 
tanning  and  the  soap  manufacture  are  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale.  Valuable  embroidered  cloths,  wearing  apparel,  gor- 
geous blankets,  and  ponchos  are  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
The  Indian  women  of  the  S.  also  make  wonderfully  fine 
quilted  ponchos,  belts,  horse-blankets,  and  harness.  A 
laborer  is  paid  from  $1  to  $3  in  gold  per  day. 

The  commerce  with  the  interior  is  unimportant;  that 
with  Chili  and  Bolivia  is  of  more  consequence.  To  these 
ctmntries  oxen,  mules,  and  asses  are  exported  in  large  num- 
bers. The  commerce  by  sea  is  about  twenty  times  as  largo 
as  that  by  laud.  It  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Rosario.  The  river-ports,  Santa  Fc,  Parana, 
Corrientes,  Gualeguay,  Concepcion,  and  Concordia,  supply 
themselves  from  Buenos  Ayres.  The  inland  trade  is  almost 
entirely  carried  on  bj'  caravans  of  thirty  or  forty  wugons. 
The  articles  of  export  are,  besides  those  obtained  from  the 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  chiefly  ostrich  feathers, 
Patagonian  and  artificial  guano,  furs,  honey,  copper,  gold 
and  silver  bars.  The  total  exports  amounted  in  1870  to 
S2.'{, 320,000,  and  the  imports  to  $39,400,000.  In  1870,  1154 
vessels,  of  388,796  tons,  entered,  and  1074  vessels,  of  339,759 
tons,  cleared  from  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres.  About  one- 
half  of  the  exports  arc  hides  and  three-eighths  wool. 

Roads  are  sadly  wanting  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Diligences  run  from  Rosario  to  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  Cor- 
dova, Rioja,  Catamarca,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Tueuman, 
Salta,  and  Jujuy.  Couriers  keep  up  the  communication 
between  the  125  post-offices.  In  1865,  1,167,611  letters 
were  transmitted.  According  to  the  president's  message 
in  1871,  605  miles  of  railroad  were  in  operation,  139  miles 
in  construction,  and  2248  miles  were  projected.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  message,  1461  miles  of  telegraph  were  in 
operation,  and  2414  miles  were  projected  in  1871.  A  sub- 
marine telegraph  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Montevideo  has 
been  in  operation  since  1860.  In  the  same  year  the  Amer- 
icans, Hopkins  &  Cary,  received  a  charter  to  construct  a 
tclegraj)h  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili. 

Inbabitunts. — The  native  tribes  are  divided  into  three 
different  grou])S  :  1st.  the  Araucanians,  who  roam  as  far  N. 
as  the  Rio  Salado  ;  2d,  the  Quichuas,  who  were  formerly  sub- 
ject to  the  incas  of  Peru,  and  live  E.  of  the  Cordilleras  as 
far  as  Santiago  :  3d,  the  (Juaranis.  who  formerly  ruledfrom 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Andes.  These  races  are  uncivilized  to  the 
present  day.  But  the  most  of  the  Guaranis.  Quichuas,  and 
some  of  the  Araucanians,  have  been  blended  together  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  this  mixed  race  constitutes  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  of  the  republic.  The  number  of  the 
fureign-born  population  is  very  large,  and  is  increasing 
rapidly.  The  immigration  from  185S  to  1862  amounted  to 
28,066,  and  from  1863  to  1867  to  65,599  souls.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  the  immigration  of  each  year,  arranged 
according  to  nationalities : 
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1363. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Italians 

Krenclirneii 

Spaniards 

British 

Swiss       

•1,494 
2,:ia4 
l,:)77 
8S3 
567 
527 
216 

5,4:1.5 

2,736 

1,5.S6 

1,015 

329 

289 

192 

11, .582 

fl,(K)l 

2,282 

1,7U1 

1,.583 

602 

303 

335 

4,245i?; 
2,870 

954;?) 
1,370 

9.58 

274 
3,025(?) 

8,4.55 

3,671 

1,258 

1,672 

933 

436 

597 

(UliL'r  nations... 

Total  

I0,39« 

11,767 

13,696 

17,022 

In  18flS  tho  niimbor  of  immigrants  amounted  to  20,384,  in 
18fi9to:t7,0.'54.in  isro  to  3*1,667.  ami  in  ISTl  to  31.014.  T. 
0.  Ford  says  in  his  report  of  1S67  that  there  were  ten  coh>- 
nies  in  the  repuhlie.  eiieh  having  on  an  average  7000  or 
81100  inhabitants,  which  were  all  Europeans.  In  recent 
times  mneh  ha^  heen  done  to  ]iromote  immigration. 

Manners  and  CnHtt>mH.—\n  liuonoa  Ayrcs,  where  the  for- 
eign population  gains  the  ascendency  more  and  more, 
European  dress  and  manners  have  been  rapidly  naturalized. 
Tho  lower  classes,  which  are  chiefly  mestizoes  and  half- 
breeds,  eomhino  the  inclination  of  the  higher  tilasses  for 
gaming  and  a  dissolute  life  with  the  plain  and  rough  mode 
of  living  of  tho  Uaucho  of  tho  Pampas.  Tho  Uaucho 
wears  a  jacket  of  coarse  cloth  or  sheej)skin,  and  pantaloons 
of  the  same  stutf,  which  are  open  from  the  knee  down.  His 
poncho  is  a  square  piece  of  cloth  with  an  oj)cning  in  the 
middle  for  the  head.  Ilis  ornaments  consist  of  spurs  with 
large  silver  rowels,  and  a  largi*  knife,  with  the  han'Ue  inlaid 
with  silver,  which  is  carried  in  tho  belt.  The  women  are 
dressed  almost  exactly  like  the  men,  only  they  have  tho 
neck  and  arms  hare.  The  raneho  or  hut  of  the  tJaucho 
consists  of  a  trcUis-work  of  brushwood,  which  is  covered 
with  mud.  The  roof  is  covered  with  straw  or  eow-hides, 
and  in  the  place  of  a  door  is  a  horse-hide.  The  food  of  tho 
(laucho  consists  almost  entirely  of  meat  and  water.  From 
1850  to  1S60  there  was  one  marriage  for  every  110  inhabit- 
ants, 1  birth  for  every  22. 1  death  for  every  44,  and  5  children 
for  every  family;  one-fifth  of  all  tho  children  arc  illegiti- 
mate. The  mean  length  of  life  in  the  country  and  the  small- 
er cities  is  40  years.  Since  17S0  tho  population  has  almost 
quadrupled  itself.  The  predominating  religion  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  ;  Protestants  are  only  found  among  the  immi- 
grants. Under  tho  archliishop  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  tho 
bishop  of  the  Littoral  (with  his  scat  in  Parana),  of  Cor- 
dova, of  Cuyo  (San  Juan),  and  of  Salta.  There  are  very  few 
monasteries,  hut  a  large  number  of  nunneries.  There  are 
missions  on  the  Indian  frontier,  where  several  hundred 
have  been  converted.  Popular  education  until  recently 
has  been  very  poor.  Only  28.000  persona  can  write.  But 
since  the  ac^^-ession  of  President  Sarmiento  nuic-h  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  education  of  tho  people.  I'niversities 
have  been  establislu-il  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Cordova,  while 
colleges  exist  in  those  two  cities  and  in  Concepcion,  and 
several  others  are  in  course  of  erection.  Of  the  forty-three 
printing  establishments,  Buenos  Ayres  has  sixteen,  and  of 
the  thirty-seven  newspapers  published  in  the  republic,  it 
has  sixteen.  In  ISO'.),  Congress  ]iassed  a  law  that  the  new 
civil  code  {codifjn  rivil)  compiled  by  Dr.  Sarsfield,  at  that 
timo  minister  of  the  interior,  was  to  be  introduced  through- 
out the  wiiole  rcjiublic  on  Jan.  1,  1871. 

Constitution. — The  constitution  w.as  adopted  May  11, 
1853,  and  was  revised  in  18(i0  and  1862.  At  the  head  of 
the  republic  is  a  president,  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years 
by  l.'i:;  representatives  of  the  provinces.  The  congress 
consists  of  a  house  of  representatives  with  fifty-four  mem- 
bers, and  a  senate  with  two  members  for  each  state.  In 
1862,  Congress  transferred  the  scat  of  government  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  introduced  several  clauses  into  the  con- 
stitution with  reganl  to  tho  relations  of  the  city  to  the  eon- 
federation.  The  ])rovince  of  Buenos  Ayres  elects  its  own 
governor,  but  the  city  is  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
president  and  congress.  The  judiciary  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent. There  is  a  supreme  court  and  tribunals  in  every 
state.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  of  religion,  of  association, 
of  education,  and  free  disposition  of  ])ropcrty,  as  well  as 
equality  before  the  law,  is  guaranteed  to  everybody. 

Army,  Xavtf,  and  Finaticet. — The  army  consists,  exclusive 
of  the  militia  and  national  guard  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.  of  7414 
men,  inclusive  of  29  generals,  273  commandants,  and  632 
other  officers.  The  republic  possesses  seven  men-of-war 
one  of  which  is  armed  with  twelve  guns.  The  public  debt 
in  1871  amounted  to  7fl,576.3S.>  pesos  fuertes  (1  ]n'Sofuerte  = 
$1.01).  The  income  in  1S70  amounted  to  M.s:;3.904,  tho 
expenditures  to  22.199,445,  leaving  a  deficit  of  7,365,544 
pesos.     Each  province  has  its  own  budget. 

Ifii^tnn/. — Tne  La  Plata  was  discovered  by  Juan  Piaz  dc  . 
Soils  in  1510,  who  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  ' 
crown  of  Spain.  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Don  Pedro  \ 
dc  Mendoza,  who  became  governor  in  1535.  The  city  was  1 
not,  however,  firmly  established  against  the  attacks  of  the  [ 
Indians  until  after  its  third  rebuilding  in  1580,  and  after  | 


Santa  F6,  Mendoza,  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  had 
been  founded.  The  government  of  the  countries  of  tho  La 
Plata  was  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  until  1778,  iu 
which  year  a  viceroy alty  was  formed  of  the  provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  Paraguay.  Uruguay,  and  Bolivia,  with  Buenos 
Ayres  as  its  capital.  After  1806-07,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mon- 
tevideo were  for  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
who,  however,  were  not  able  to  hold  them.  Soon  after 
liberal  ideas  began  to  gain  ground.  Tho  viceroy  was  ex- 
pelled, and  on  May  25,  1810,  a  Junta  r/ubeniativa  was  in- 
stalled. Cordova.  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  however,  did 
not  recognize  this  junta,  and  a  long  succession  of  civil  wars 
ensued.  Soon  after  the  districts  in  the  interior  also  joined 
the  Confederation.  In  1S13  a  constituent  assembly  met  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  Spanish  flag  was  given  up,  and  the  re- 
public issued  its  own  coin.  In  tho  previous  year  Monte- 
video, which  had  remained  longest  connected  with  Spain, 
had  been  taken.  In  1810  the  representatives  of  all  the 
provinces  assembled  in  congress  at  Tucumnn,  declared 
the  La  Plata  states  indej)endent,  and  appointed  General 
Pueyrredon  dictator  of  the  republic.  The  Spanish  troops 
were  severely  defeated  at  Chaeabuco  in  1817.  and  at  Maypu 
in  1818.  The  last  and  decisive  victory  was  gained  in  1821. 
In  the  mean  while  the  republic  was  the  scene  of  serious 
encounters  between  several  ambitious  leaders.  In  1825  tho 
'*  Unitarians  "  (who  favored  a  strong  central  government) 
succeeded  in  restoring  unity  and  established  a  new  consti- 
tution. But  Rivadiva  was  their  only  president.  Juan 
Manuel  dc  Rosas,  the  leader  of  the  Gauchos,  in  connection 
with  other  malcontents,  forced  him  to  resign,  and  caused 
Dorrego  to  be  elected  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  After  a 
counter-revolution  under  Lavalle,  which  was  for  a  timo 
successful,  Rosas  was  elected  gov,ernor  in  1826,  in  which 
position  he  remained  for  six  years.  In  1835  he  declined  a 
re-election,  but  accepted  the  position  of  dictator  of  the  re- 
public with  unlimited  powers,  which  ho  held  until  1852. 
During  this  entire  period  Congress  did  not  assemble.  The 
civil  wars  nevertheless  continued  uninterruptedly.  The 
independence  of  Uruguay,  which  had  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Republiea  Oriental  del  Uruguay,'' had  been  recognized  in 
1828.  But  Rosas  did  not  relinquish  his  plans.  He  af-:sisted 
Governor  Oribe,  while  Franco  took  sides  with  his  rival, 
Rivera.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1840,  but  in  1845  new 
difficulties  arose,  which  led  to  an  armed  intervention  of 
France  and  England.  They  blockaded  Buenos  Ayrcs  and 
occupied  the  island  Martin  Garcia,  but  were  compelled  to 
recall  their  fleets  the  next  year.  The  provinces  of  Cor- 
rientes  and  Entre  Rios  seceded  from  Rosas  soon  after,  and 
on  Feb.  3,  1852,  he  was  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Urquiza,  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  in  the  battle  of  Monte  Caseras,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  England.  After  a  short 
administration  of  Viuecnte  Lopez,  Urquiza  declared  him- 
self president,  and  recognized  on  June  23,  1852,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Paraguay.  In  September  another  revolution 
took  place,  and  Buenos  Ayres  resolved  to  secede  from  the 
Confederation.  In  the  mean  while.  Congress  had  adopted 
a  new  constitution  (May,  1853),  and  Urquiza  was  elected 
president.  Buenos  Ayres  remained  independent,  but  con- 
sented to  the  conclusion  of  two  treaties  in  Dec,  1854,  and 
Jan.,  1855.  The  attempts  at  a  reunion  were  not  suspended, 
but  several  difhculties  caused  the  suspension  of  the  treaties, 
A  war  followed,  and  Buenos  Ayres  was  defeated.  Urquiza 
gained  a  victory  at  Cepada  on  Oct.  2.3,  1859,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  San  Jose  dc  Flores  of  Nov.  10,  1859,  and 
the  union  of  Parana,  Buenos  Ayres  again  entered  the  Con- 
federation. In  1861  new  ditlieulties  arose  on  account  of 
taxation,  and  General  Mitr6  completely  defeated  the  fed- 
eral troops  on  the  Pavon  (a  small  tributary  of  the  Parana) 
on  Sept.  17, 1S61.  The  president,  Santiago  Dcrqui,  resigned 
in  consequence  of  this,  and  General  Mitre  was  a]»j)ointed 
president  7>ro  tent.,  with  the  direction  to  call  a  congress  on 
May  25,  1862,  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Mitre  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  reunited  Confederation  on  Dec.  14  of  the  same 
year.  In  1866  great  dissatisfaction  arose  in  several  prov- 
inces in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Paraguay  (which 
sec).  In  several  places,  as  Mendoza  and  Catamarca,  seri- 
ous disturbances  arose,  which  were  secretly  encouraged  by 
Peru,  Chili,  and  Bolivia.  In  1867  the  disturbance,  under 
the  command  of  Videla,  began  to  assume  serious  proportions 
in  Mendoza,  and  even  cxtendecl  to  La  Rioja  and  San  Juan. 
General  Pannero,  although  not  till  Mitre  had  joined  him 
with  4000  men.  completely  defeated  the  insurgents,  and 
triumphantly  entered  Mendoza  on  May  14.  Both  houses 
of  Congress  passed  a  resolution  to  transfer  the  scat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Rosario,  which  was,  however,  vetoed  by  the 
president.  In  1868,  Sarmiento  was  elected  president  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  Since  that  time  tho  country  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  prosperity.  In  1870  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Entre  Rios,  at  the  head  of  which  was  General  Lopez 
Jordan,  a  son-in-law  of  Urquiza.     This  old  patriot  was 
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murdered  by  the  rebels  in  his  pahicc  at  San  Jos€.  The  re- 
bellion, although  rapidly  gaining,  was  opposed  by  almost 
all  the  other  states.  .On  Sept.  2.'i.  Jordan  was  completely 
routed  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  lost  all  his  infantry  and  artil- 
lery. In  Ajjril,  1S71.  ho  was  again  completely  defeated, 
and  the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  In  Mar.  and  Ajiril. 
1S71,  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  visited  by  the  yellow 
fever,  and  suffered  terribly  from  its  ravages.  The  citizens 
and  the  government  did  their  utmustto  prevent  its  spread, 
but  still  the  total  of  its  victims  was  found  to  be  13,408 — a 
figure  which,  although  large,  was  still  considerably  below  the 
estimate  made  by  the  press.  In  Feb.,  1872,  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  Corricntes,  which,  however,  was  soon  ended. 
In  Eutre  Rios,  Lopez  still  continued  to  agitate  in  secret, 
but  without  success.  On  Jan.  1,  1S72,  a  band  of  Uauchos, 
u  iiler  a  Bolivian  fanatic  calling  himself  a -Z>i"o«  »(^'(/(>o  ((iod 
physician),  entered  the  town  of  Tandil,  and  crying  '•  Death 
to  the  Masons  and  (Jringos  !''  massacred  thirty-five  persons. 
They  were  afterwards  captured  ;  fourteen  were  ]»ut  to  death, 
fifteen  imprisoned  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  i)ios  medico 
was  shot  liy  the  populace. 

In  April,  1872,  (iail  Jordan  was  reported  to  be  on  the 
frontier  of  Brazil,  at  the  head  of  2000,  intending  to  revive 
the  dream  of  Artigas  and  Urquiza  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  republic,  to  consist  of  the  Ar- 
gentine provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios  and  the 
republic  of  Uruguay.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
border  provinces  had  to  sutfer  from  a  new  invasion  of  the 
Arauoanian  Indians  under  their  chief  Calfucura,  who  are 
reported  to  hold  more  than  3000  Argentine  citizens  as 
prisoners.  In  May,  1873,  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  was 
once  more  invaded  by  Lopez  Jordan,  who  captured  several 
towns  and  threatened  the  two  neighboring  littoral  prov- 
inces. The  government  declared  Entre  Rios  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  at  once  placed  a  numl^er  of  the  national  guard 
in  the  field;  at  the  same  time  President  Sarmiento  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  requesting  the  acioption  of 
vigorous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  invasion. 

Literature. — Compare,  besides  the  works  of  Nunez,  King, 
Mansfield,  and  Page,  Anpree,  "Buenos  Ayres  und  die 
Argentinischen  Provinzen "  (1856);  Mannequix,  "Los 
provinces  argentines  et  Buenos  Ayres  "  (1856) ;  De  Mursy, 
"  Description  geographiquo  et  statistiquo  de  la  Confc<lera- 
tion  Argentine"  (1861  and  1864);  Burmeisteii,  "  Reise 
durch  die  La  Plata  Staatcn  "  (1801);  Ford,  *' La  Repub- 
liquo  Argentine"  (1867) ;  Trelles.  "  Registro  Estadistico" 
(1867):  L.  Beck  Bi:unhaui>,  "  Lo  Rio  Parana,  etc."  (1865); 
MoiiCHEZ,  "  Nouveau  Manuel  do  la  navigation  dans  le  Kio 
de  la  Plata,  etc."  (1865);  Schnepp,  "Mission  Scientifique 
dans  I'Amerique  du  vSud"  (1864);  the  "Annales  del 
Museo  publico  de  Buenos  Ayres,"  published  yearly  by  Bur- 
meister  since  1864;  Dominguez,  "History  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,"  translated  by  (J.  Williams  (1866);  M.  G. 
and  E.  T.  MuLHALL,  "Handbook  of  the  River  Platte" 
(1869):  Waitaus,  "  Argentinischo  Rcpublik,"  in  Stein 
and  Horsehelmann's  "  llandbueh  der  Geographic  und 
Statistik"  (7th  ed.  1863-70).  A.  J.  Schem. 

Argreiiton-siir-Creuse  (anc.  Argcuiom'agus),  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  de])artment  of  Indre,  on  the  river 
Creuse,  10  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Chateauroux.  It  has 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth.     Pop.  in  1866,  5219. 

Ar'ges,  a  genus  of  small  fishes  of  the  family  Silu 

rid:t\  which  are  often  thrown  out  by  some  of  the  Snulli 

American   volcanoes  with  torrents   of  hot  an<l  nuuM\ 

.  water.     This  remarkable  fact  was  noticed  and  publishni 

by  Uumboldt,  who  described  one   species,  now  call 


deposits.  The  argillaceous  rocks  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  odor  which  they  emit  when  a  person  breathes  on  them. 
Ar'gives,  or  Argi'vi,  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  and 
of  Argolis,  a  state  of  ancient  Greece.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Agamemnon  was  king  of  the  Argives,  who  were  then 
the  most  powerful  or  prominent  among  the  Greek  tribes. 
The  name  Argives  was  used  by  Homer  and  other  ancient 
authors  as  a  generic  appellation  for  all  the  Greeks. 

Ar'go,  an  extensive  southern  constellation,  so  called 
from  the  mythical  ship  of  the  Argonauts.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  four:  Argo,  Argo  in  Carina  (in  the  keel), 
Argo  in  Puppi  (in  the  stern),  and  Argo  in  Velis  (in  the 
sails).  Canopus,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  belongs  to 
this  constellation,  part  of  which  is  invisible  in  our  latitude. 
Ar'gol,  crude  tartar,  a  salt  which  is  deposited  by  wine 
in  crystalline  crusts  on  the  interior  of  vats,  barrels,  and 
bottles.  Being  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  the 
increasing  proportion  of  alcohol  during  fermentation  causes 
it  to  separate.  It  consists  chiefly  of  potassic  bitartrate, 
KHC4H4O6,  but  contains  also  variable  quantities  of  calcic 
tartrate,  coloring  and  mucilaginous  matter.  It  is  purified 
by  solution  in  hot  water,  clarification  by  the  addition  of 
clay,  and  recrystallization.  By  repeating  the  process  it 
becomes  white,  and  is  then  sold  under  the  name  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  extensively  used  in  connection  with  sodic 
bicarbonate  for  raising  bread.  Cream  of  tartar  is  shame- 
fully adulterated  with  gypsum,  flour,  etc.,  many  samples 
containing  two-thirds  or  more  of  such  fraudulent  admix- 
tures. Argol  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid, 
Rochelle  salt,  and  potassic  carbonate,  the  latter  being  often 
called  8ftU  of  tartar. 

Ar'golis  ['ApyoAiy],  a  state  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Morea),  bordering  on  the 
sea.  It  consists  partly  of  a  peninsula  between  the  Saz-oji- 
icuH  StnuH  (Gulf  of  ^gina)  and  the  Arrjolicna  Sinus  (Gulf 
of  Nauplia).  It  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Laeonia  and  on 
the  W.  by  Arcadia.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  moun- 
tains which  are  about  5000  feet  high.  Near  the  sea  is  the 
largo  plain  of  Argos,  which  is  rendered  unhealthy  by 
marshes.  Argolis  was  one  of  the  most  famous  and  power- 
ful states  of  ancient  Greece,  and  was  the  scene  of  many 
memorable  events  or  myths  in  the  heroic  ages.  Here  Her- 
cules was  born,  and  Pelops  and  the  Atridaj  reigned.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Argives  (Argivi).  The  chief  towns 
were  Argos,  Mycense,  Epidaurus,  Hermione,  Sicyon,  and 
Trcezene,  each  of  which  was  a  separate  kingdom.  The 
Argives  were  skilful  musicians,  and  cultivated  the  fine  arts 
with  success,  but  were  never  distinguished  as  poets  or 
philosophers. 

Argolis  and  Corinth  is  the  name  of  a  nomarchy  of 
modern  Greece.  Area,  1447  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1870, 
127.820.     Capital,  Nauplia. 

Ar'gonaut  {ArrjonuH'ta),  a  genus  of  mollusks  of  the 
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ci/fftipum.     They  are  ejected   near  Quito  in  sueh 


quantities  that  fevers  are  caused  by  their  putrefaction 
It  is  supjmsed  that  they  come  from  lakes  in  the  caverns 
of  the  mountains.  The  craters  from  which  they  are 
ejected  are  16,000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Ar'p;il  [from  the  Lat.  argiVla,  "white  clay"],  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  clay  or  potter's  clay,  and, 
in  a  technical  sense,  to  pure  clay  or  to  alumina. 

Argilla'ceous    [from  the    Lat.  nn/il'h,  "clay"], 
clayey;  having  the  properties  of  clay,  or  partly  composed 
of  clay.     Limestones  are  called  argillaceous  if  they  contain 
as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  clay.      A  conchoidal  fracture 
usually  indicates  the  presence  of  clay  in  a  mineral. 

AuoiLLArEOL's  RocKs.  This  term  is  generally  applied 
to  rocks  or  strata  of  which  clay  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient. Pure  clay,  called  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay,  is  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  and  is  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  felspar.  Common  clay  contains  also 
sand  ancl  other  impurities.  Among  the  argiUaeeous  rocks 
are  shales  and  slates,  (^lay  which  has  been  indurated  and 
metamorphosed  is  called  clay-slate.  Plastic  clays  fit  for 
pottery  occur  in  the  tertiary  formation  and  more  recent 
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class  Cephalopoda,  is  commonly  called  "paper  nautilus." 
The  latter  name  is  derived  from  the  fragile  nature  of  the 
boat-Hke  shell  in  which  the  argonaut  floats  on  the  surface 
of  tranquil  seas.  The  shell  is  not  chambered  like  that  of 
the  true  nautilu.'',  but  has  one  s|)iral  cavity,  into  which  the 
animal  can  retire  and  be  conqdetely  hidden.  There  is  no 
muscular  attachment  of  this  animal  to  the  shell,  which  is 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  female,  who  uses  it  for  incubation 
as  a  nest.  Several  species  are  known.  They  have  eight 
arms,  two  of  which  are  expanded  into  broad  membrana- 
ceous disks,  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be  sails,  and 
the  other  arms  were  regarded  as  oars;  but,  though  the 
fable  is  perpetuated  by  the  poets,  it  has  long  been  known 
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that  the  nniinal  really  propels  itself  bv  ejecting:  water  from 
its  funnel.  AVhtn  it  desires,  it  folds  its  arms,  retires  with- 
in its  shell  atnl  sinks  tu  the  bottom. 

Ar'gonau'ta*  [(Jr.  'ApvoraiiTai,  ».  e.  "the  sailors  of  the 
Argo"J,  in  Kuglish  Ar'^onaiits,  the  famous  Greek  heroes 
who,  according  to  tradition,  lived  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  acquired  celebrity  by  an  adventurous  navigation  of 
unknown  seas.  This  is  the  most  ancient  voyage  of  dis- 
covery mentioneil  by  etassie  poets  or  historians.  They 
derived  their  name  from  the  ship  Argo,  in  which,  under 
the  command  of  Jnson,  they  performed  the  expedition  to 
Colchis,  on  (he  Euxine,  in  order  to  recover  the  Golden 
Fleece,  which  was  guarded  by  a  sleepless  dragon.  Among 
the  Argonauts  were  Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor,  Pollux,  and 
Orpheus.  In  the  cour.-je  of  the  voyage  they  landed  at  sev- 
eral points  and  passed  through  many  perilous  adventures. 
Among  the  ol)slaelc'S  which  they  encounterecl  were  the  en- 
mity antl  treachery  of  .Ketes,  king  nf  Culehis.  but  they  were 
aided  by  his  daughter  Medea,  a  powerful  sorccresS;  and 
finally  carried  oflf  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Ar'ffos  ["Ap^o?].  a  capital  eity  of  ancient  Greece,  situ- 
ate<l  in  Argolis,  about  -i  miles  from  the  Art/vlirut  Siuutt,  or 
Gulf  of  Nauplia.  It  was  considered  the  oldest  city  of 
Greece,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Inachus. 
the  father  of  lo,  about  loOO  B.  C.  It  was  a  famous  city  in 
the  hertiic  age,  and  was  the  residence  of  Pclops  and  Aga- 
memnon. Argos  was  the  head  of  a  league  of  Doric  cities 
before  iSpart.a  acquired  the  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Its  site  is  occupied  bv  a  modern  town  of  the  same  name, 
6  miles  X.  N.  W.  of  Xauplia,  Pop.  about  1U,000.  Here 
are  remains  of  ancient  cyclojiean  structures. 

Ar^os,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Ind. 

Ar£;os'toli,  a  seaport-town  of  Greece,  the  capital  of 
Cephalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  on  the  S.  W. 
coast.     It  has  a  good  haven.     Pop.  SOOO. 

ArgOtf  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  applied  in 
France  to  a  peculiar  language  or  gibberish  invented  for 
purposes  of  concealment  by  those  whose  pursuits  make 
them  dread  the  arm  of  the  law.  In  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  a  language  of  this  kind  pre\ails,  and  has  prevailed 
perhaps  to  some  extent  from  immemorial  time.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  called  "thieves*  Latin,"  "St.  Giles's  Greek," 
'■peddler's  French,"  "flash,"  and  other  names:  in  Italian, 
*' zergo  "  (or  "  gergo  ")  and  "  furbesco  "  (from  ftirbo.  a  i 
"rogue"):  in  Spanish,  "  Germania  ;"  in  German,  "  roth- 
welsch"  (or  "rothwalsch  ").  An  able  Frcneh  writer,  M. 
Nodier,  remarks  that  "Argot,  a  language  invented  by 
thieves,  often  sparkles  with  imagination  and  wit."  The  , 
following  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  remark  :  .1;*''tre  ("  apostle")  applied  to  the  fin- 
gers, because  they  are  "  sent  forth."  Snnfij,tiilff;  ("  without  I 
leaf  "),  the"  leafless"  tree — that  is,  the** gallows."  Epmmer  ' 
la  retire  (to  "marry  the  widow"), to  "be  hung;"  implying  ! 
that  those  who  had  previously  been  joined  in  the  same  i 
marriage  were  deceased.  Atpic  (an  "asp."  or  poisonous 
serpent),  a  "slanderer,"  Snticho  J\ni3a,  "justice  of  the 
peace,"  in  allusion  to  Saneho  Panza  having  been  under 
Don  Quixote  magistrate  of  the  Isle  of  Barataria.  Saiitfiier 
(a  "boar,"  an  animal  having  long  teeth),  applied  to  priests, 
in  allusion  to  their  frequent  fasting;  the  phrase  "having 
long  teeth  "  was  equivalent  to  "  being  very  hungry."  Some- 
times the  principle  on  which  the  word  (in  argot)  is  formed 
is  a  mere  resemblance  of  sound:  thus,  arsmir  is  useil  for 
"arsenal."  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  so//;-  is  used  for 
ventre  ("  belly  "),  because  enilir.  "  to  sell,"  in  argot  signifies 
the  same  as  raitlrc,  which  resembles  ventre  in  sound.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the  study 
of  argot.  Franeisque  Michel  has  written  a  large  volume 
on  argot  (Paris.  iSolJ),  which  is  said  to  be  by  far  the  most 
complete  work  on  the  subject.  Several  distinguished  nov- 
elists, including  Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  Victor  Hugo,  have 
introduced  frequent  specimens  of  this  language  into  their 
works :  it  may  sufiicc  to  refer  the  reader  to  "  Pelham," 
"  Paul  Clifford,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  "  Les  Miserables." 

Argout,  d'  (Antoixe  MAinirE  Apoi.linairr).  Coint. 
born  in  Isere  in  17S2.  He  became  prefect  of  (Jard  in  1S17. 
and  a  peer  of  France  in  IWIU.  In  July,  IS'.W,  during  the 
revolution,  he  negotiated  between  the  popular  party  and 
the  king,  from  whom  he  obtained  concessions,  but  it  was 
then  too  late.  lie  was  appointed  minister  of  commerce  in 
IS.'U.  minister  of  (he  interior  in  IS;j:i,  and  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  France  in  IS;i4.  lie  retained  that  office  many 
years.     Died  in  lSo8. 

Argue'lles  (Ai  cistin),  a  liberal  Spanish  statesman, 
born  in  the  Asturias  in  177J.  He  was  elected  to  the  Cortes, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  produced  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1812.  He  gained  distinction  as  an 
orator,  and  became  very  popular  with  the  liberal  party. 
On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  iu  1814,  he  was  im- 


prisoned for  several  years,  but  was  released  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1S20.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior  for  several 
months  in  that  year,  and  was  an  exile  from  1823  to  1832.* 
After  that  date  he  was  a  leader  of  the  moderate  party  in 
the  Cortes,  and  in  lS-11  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young 
queen  Isabel.  Died  in  1844.  (See  Evaristo  San  Miguel, 
"  Vida  de  D.  A.  Arguelles."  186U.) 

Ar'gument  [hat.  anfumen'tnm,  from  ar'guo,  to  "make 
clear"],  a  reason  offered  for  or  against  a  proposition, 
opinion,  etc. :  a  series  of  reasonings  :  a  debate  or  disputa- 
tion. In  logic,  an  expression  in  which,  from  something 
laid  down  as  granted  {i.  e.  the  premises),  something  else 
(f.  e.  the  conclusion)  is  to  be  deduced.  "Socrates,"  says 
Addison.  "  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing. 
He  would  ask  his  adversary  question  upon  question,  until 
he  had  convinced  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  his 
opinions  were  wrong.  .  .  .  Aristotle  changed  this  method 
of  attack,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  little  weapons 
called  syllogisms.  As  in  the  Soeratie  way  of  dispute  you 
agree  to  everything  which  your  opponent  advances,  in  the 
Aristolelic  you  are  still  denying  and  contradicting  some 
part  or  other  of  what  he  says.  Socrates  conquers  you  by 
stratagem,  Aristotle  by  force.  .  .  .  When  our  universities 
found  there  was  no  end  of  wranglingthis  way,  they  invent- 
ed a  kind  of  argument  which  is  not  reducible  to  any  mode 
or  figure  in  Aristotle.  It  was  called  the  nnjumeutnm  basi- 
ihmm  (others  write  it  hocUhmm  or  buf}tliiium),  which  is 
pretty  well  expressed  in  our  English  word  rlub-laic.  When 
they  were  not  able  to  confute  their  antagonist,  they  knock- 
ed him  down."  (Spectator,  Xo.  239.)  In  the  tables  used  in 
the  exact  sciences,  the  term  artjument  signifies  the  leading 
numbers,  or  quantities,  arranged  in  order  at  the  top  or  sides 
to  guide  to  the  tabular  number  sought. 

Arsrumen'tuin  ad  Hom'inem  (i*.  e.  an  "argument 
[apjdicd]  to  [the  particular]  man  "  whom  you  are  address- 
ing), an  argument  derived  from  the  principles  or  conduct 
of  an  antagonist,  or  an  appeal  to  the  prepossessions  or 
prejudices  of  a  person  to  whom  the  argument  is  addressed. 

Ar'gus  [Gr.  Wp^o?],  a  fabulous  personage  who.  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  (ireck  legend,  had  a  hundred  eyes,  some 
of  which  were  always  awake.  Having  been  employed  by 
Juno  to  guard  the  cow  into  which  lo  was  transformed,  he 
was  killed  by  Mercury.  Juno  is  said  to  have  transferred 
his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  her  favorite  bird,  the  peacock.  An- 
other mythical  Argus  was  king  of  Argos,  and  a  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  Xiobe. 

Are;us  [named  in  allusion  to  the  Argus  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  having  a  hundred  eyes;  for  a  more  particular 
explanation  see  below],  a  genus  of  galliuaceous  birds  re- 
markable for  rich  and  brilliant  plumage.  The  only  known 
species  is  the  Art/iis  <jl<janteus,  formerly  called  Plumianun 
Art/tis,  and  now  commonly  called  argus  pheasant.  It  is  a 
native  of  Sumatra  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
is  about  equal  in  size  to  a  common  barndoor  fowl.  Two  of 
the  tail-feathers  of  the  male  are  about  four  feet  long.  The 
name  argus  is  given  in  reference  to  the  beautiful  circular, 
eye-like  markings  which  adorn  the  plumage  of  the  male, 
especially  on  the  secondaries  of  the  wings. 

Arg;yle,  ar-gll'.  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Mc. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  307. 

Argyle,  a  township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  151. 

Argyle,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Washington  co., 
X.  v..  4t)  miles  X^.  X.  E.  of  Albany.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy.  The  township  contains  beautiful  lakes  and  a 
mineral  spring.     Pop.  of  village.  3ol :  of  township.  2850. 

Argyle,  a  post-township  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1634. 

Argyle,  or  Argyll,  Dukes  of,  marquesses  of  Lome  and 
Kintyre.  earls  of  Campbell  and  Cowal,  viscounts  of  Lochow 
and  (ilcnilla,  barons  of  Inverary.  Mull,  Morven.  and  Tiry 
(1701),  carls  of  Argyll  (1407),"  barons  Campbell  (1445), 
barons  of  Lome  (1470.  in  Scotland),  Lords  Sundridge  and 
Hamilton  (1766,  in  Great  Britain). 

Argyle  (Archibald  Campbell),  Marquis  of,  a  Scot- 
tish peer,  tiorn  iu  15'J8,  was  a  sou  of  the  seventh  carl  of  Ar- 
gyle.  In  the  civil  war  he  fought  against  Charles  I.,  and 
was  a  leader  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  He  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  Montrose  in  1644.  Having  become  an  adher- 
ent <»f  Charles  11.,  he  took  arms  for  him  against  Cromwell 
in  1651.  After  the  restoration  of  1660  he  was  convicted  of 
submission  to  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  was  behead- 
ed May  27,  1661. 

Argyle  (Archibald  Campbell),  ninth  earl  of,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  He  fought  for  Charles  II. 
at  Dunbar  in  1650.  The  estate  of  his  father  was  restored 
to  him.  with  the  title  of  earl,  in  1663.  AVhen  he  took  the 
test-oath  which  was  exacted  iu  16S1,  he  added  the  phrase, 
'*  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  Protestant  faith."     For 
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this  offence  he  was  condemned  to  death,  hut  he  fled  to  Hol- 
land, lie  returned  with  a  small  hody  uf  armed  men,  was 
Crtptmod.  and  executed  June  ^iO,  16^5. 

Arsfyle,  or  Argyll'  (  (Jkoiigh  Dowlas  Campbell),  the 
EIGHTH  DUKE  OF,  born  April  30, 182.1,  succeeded  his  father, 
the  seventh  duke,  in  1847,  before  which  he  was  styled  the 
marquis  of  Lome.  Ho  published  in  1848  "Presbytery 
Examined,"  in  which  he  defends  the  Presbyterian  system 
against  prclacj'.  Having  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
supported  the  liberal  party,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  oratorical  ability  and  soundness  of  judgment.  lie  be- 
came lord  privy  seal  in  1852,  and  postmaster-general  in 
18i>.T.  When  the  Tories  obtained  power  in  1S58,  ho  re- 
signed office,  but  he  was  reappointed  postraaster-generai 
and  lord  privy  seal  in  1860.  In  ISOti  he  published  a  philo- 
sophical work  called  "  The  Ileign  of  Law,"  one  of  the  ablest 
of  recent  works  advocating  a  theistic  view  of  creation.  He 
has  also  published  '*  Primitive  J\Ian  "  (1869)  and  other 
works.  He  resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  June,  1800,  but 
was  secretary  for  India  18t}S-74.  lie  married  Elizabeth 
Gower,  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  present  duke 
of  Sutherland.  His  son,  the  marquis  of  Lome,  married 
H.  R.  H.  the  princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Ars^yle'shire,  a  largo  county  of  Scotland,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Inver- 
ness-shiro,  on  the  E.  by  Perthshire  and  Dumbarton,  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  the  sea.  It  includes  the  islands  of  Mull, 
Islay,  Jura,  Tireo,  Coll.  lona,  Lismore,  Colonsay,  etc. 
Area,  .12o5  square  miles.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, and  presents  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  pic- 
turesque scenery  in  Scotland.  The  highest  peaks  are  Bed- 
anambran.  :>7<H)  feet,  and  Ben  Cruachan,  36G8  feet.  The 
rocks  which  predominate  here  are  granite,  mica-slate,  tra]>, 
limestone,  and  quartz.  Long  arms  of  the  sea,  called  Loch 
Linnhe  and  Loch  Fyne,  extend  into  this  county,  which 
also  contains  Loch  Awe,  a  fresh-water  hxkc.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  farmers  is  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  hind  is  owned  by^  a  few  proprietors,  among  whom  are 
the  duke  of  Argylo  and  the  marquis  of  Breadalbanc.  Inve- 
rary  and  Campliellton  are  the  chief  towns.  P.  in  1871,  75,635. 
Ar'gryro-Cas'tro  (modern  Gr.  Anjumn-Kastrnn; 
Turk.  Kri/ree-Kastrce),  a  town  of  Albania,  on  the  river 
Deropuli,  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Yfinina.  It  is  built  on  the 
steep  declivity  of  a  mountain.  The  best  Turkish  snuff  is 
manufactured  here.     Pop.  estimated  at  8000. 

A'ria  ("air"),  in  music,  a  rhythmical  song,  a  tune,  a 
measured  lyrical  piece  for  one  or  several  voices  ;  commonly 
aj>plied  to  a  song  introduced  into  a  cantata,  opera,  or  ora- 
torio, and  intended  for  one  voice  supported  by  instruments. 
Ariad'ne  [Gr.  'ApidSfri],  a  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  became  the  lover  of  Theseus  when  he  visitcl  Crete. 
She  gave  him  a  clue  of  thread  by  which  he  was  enal)Ied  to 
find  his  way  out  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  Her  mythus  is 
not  uniform.  l)ut,  according  to  one  account,  she  was  aban- 
doned by  Theseus  at  Naxos,  and  subsequently  became  the 
wife  of  Bacchus.  Others  say  that  Diana  slew  her  at  Naxos 
with  her  arrows.  She  bore  twin  sons  to  Theseus.  Her 
name  is  given  to  the  forty-third  asteroid.  (See  Theseus.) 
AriaTilus,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Milan,  noted  for 
his  zeal  against  the  marriage  of  priests,  was  born  in  Lom- 
bardy.  His  preaching  lerl  to  a  schism  in  the  I'hurch,  at- 
tended with  violent  tumults.  AriaUlus  was  killed  Juno  28. 
lOfJO.  (See  Mi'iiATOui,  "  Annali  d'ltalia.") 
Arian  (nations).     See  Arya. 

Aria'na^  the  ancient  name  of  a  region  in  the  W.  cen- 
tral part  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  Aryan  or  Arian  race. 
It  probably  comprised  ancient  Persia  and  Bactriana.    ''  The 
latest  and  most  vigorous  offshoot  of  these  branches"  [the 
Semitic  and  Iranian],  says  Bunsen,  "the  glorious  Arian 
tribe,  has  outgrown  all  the  rest,  as  it  is  the  Arian  races 
that  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the  wheel  of  history  and 
rcmodelU'd  "the  earth."    (See  AnvA  and  Akyan.) 
Aria'iia,  a  township  of  ({rundy  eo.,  111.     Pop.  337. 
Aria'lio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Avellino.  among  the  Apen- 
nines. 23  miles  N.  E.  of  Avellino.    It  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop. 
It  has  a  niountain-tortress,  a  line  cathedral,  several  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  a  normal  school, and  considerable  manufacture 
of  silk.   Wine  and  butter  are  exported.   Pop.  in  1801,12,588. 
Arians.     See  Anirs. 

A'rias  Moiita'nus  (BENEDirTTis).  [Sp.  Bcnf^to  A^n'as 
Mmifii'tio],  an  eminent  S])anish  biblical  scholar  and  Orient- 
alist, born  in  Estrcmadura  in  1527.  Uo  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1502.  and  uniler  the  auspices  of 
Philij)  11.  edited  a  Polyglot  Bible,  whieh  was  puldished  at 
Antwerp  (1508-72),  and  is  highly  commended.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  "Jewish  Antiquities"  (1503).  I)ied 
at  Seville  in  150S.  (See  liOHMVEii,  "Vie  do  B.  A.  Mon- 
tano,"  1842;  N.  Antonio,  "Bibliothcca  Hispaua  Nova.") 


Ari'ca,  a  maritime  town  of  Peru,  in  Moquega,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  230  miles  S.  W.  of  La  Paz.  It  was  once 
more  important  than  it  is  now.  It  is  the  principal  ship- 
ping-place of  the  exports  of  Bolivia,  which  are  copper, 
silver,  alpaca-wool,  and  guano.     Pop.  about  4000. 

Aricliat,  a  seaport-town,  capital  of  Richmond  county, 
Nova  Scotia,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  Madame  Island, 
near  the  (Jut  of  Canso,  and  on  a  small  liay  or  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic;  hit.  45°  28'  N.,  Ion.  01°  W.  It  owes  its  imjM.rt- 
anee  to  fisheries.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.     Pop.,  including  Little  Arichat,  2710. 

Aric'ia,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Latium,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  at  the  foot  of  Mons  AJbanus,  10  miles 
S.  E.  of  Rome.  It  was  an  important  town  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  Tlie  Aricians  took  part  in  a  war  of 
the  Latins  against  Rome,  which  ended  in  their  defeat  at 
Lake  Rcgillus,  408  B.  C.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  in  his 
time  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  muuici^n'inn.  Here  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  and  here  is  a  beautiful  lake 
called  Lago  di  Ncmi.  The  modern  town,  La  liiccia,  is  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aricia. 

Ar'iciiie,  Ciiicho'iiatine,  Ciisco'ninc,  or  Qniu'- 
ouine,  an  alkaloid  lound  in  the  white  cinehona-bark  from 
Arica.  Its  salts  are  easily  soluble  and  crystalline.  Its 
formula  is  C20H26N2O4.     It  is  useless  in  medicine. 

Arieere,  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows 
nearly  northward  througli  the  department  of  its  own  name, 
passing  by  Foix  and  Pamiers,  and  enters  the  Garonne  a 
few  miles  S.  of  Toulouse.     Length,  about  90  miles. 

Ariege,  a  department  in  the  S.  of  France,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Ilaut-Garonne,  on  the  E.  by  Aude  and 
Busillon,  and  on  the  S.  by  Spain,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Pyrenees.  Area,  1880  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  mountainous,  the  highest  mountains  being 
in  the  southern  part.  Among  the  highest  summits  are 
Montcalm,  about  10,000  feet,  and  Serr^re,  9592  feet  high. 
It  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Ariege  and  Salat.  The  soil  of 
the  lower  lands  is  fertile.  Hero  are  rich  iron-mines,  which 
furnish  the  chief  article  of  export.  It  is  subdivided  into 
3  arrondissements,  20  cantons,  and  335  communes.  Cap- 
ital, Foix.     Pop,  in  1872,  240,298. 

A'riel,  a  word  signifying  "lion  of  God"  or  "ark  of 
God,"  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Among  the  Jews  of  a  more  recent  date  the  name  was 
given  to  a  water-spirit. — Ariel  is  also  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  characters  in  Shakspeare's  drama  of  "The 
Tempest,"  where  he  is  represented  as  a  spirit  of  air. 

Ariel  Gazelle  {Guzdla  dorcas,  var.  Amh'k-n)  is  the 
gazelle  of  Western  Asia,  the  true  gazelle  belonging  to  North- 
ern Africa.  The  ariel  gazelle  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  antelopes,  is  twenty-one  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  of 
a  dark-fawn  color,  the  belly  white,  with  a  black  or  brown 
band  running  along  the  flanks.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  spe- 
cies to  which  the  African  gazelle  belongs.  It  is  hunted 
both  for  sport  (by  falconry)  and  for  its  flesh  and  skin,  both 
highly  prized.  Gazelles  are  often  hunted  in  battue,  for 
they  cannot  be  successfully  followed  in  the  chase,  their 
speed  excelling  that  of  the  greyhound.  They  are  great 
favorites  in  the  East  when  tamed,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
eyes  is  proverbial. 

A'ries  [the  Latin  of  "  ram  "]  is  the  name  of  a  sign  of  the 
Zodiac;  that  is,  the  first  thirty  degrees  of  the  Zodiac  mea- 
sured from  the  point  at  whieh  the  equator  intersects  the 
ecliptic — ('.  V.  the  vernal  equinox.  Longitudes  (celestial) 
are  reckoned  from  this  pioint.  Aries  is  also  the  name  of  a 
constellation  of  the  Zodiac  which  once  coincided  with  that 
sign,  but  which  now  occupies  the  same  place  as  the  sign 
Piscea.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  aries  was  the  name 
of  a  battering-ram — a  machine  with  an  iron  head  used  to 
batter  down  the  walls  ol"  l>esicged  towns  or  forts. 

Ariet'ta,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co,,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Adi-  ] 

rondack  regions,  contains  Piseco  Lake,  a  popular  summer  j 

resort.     Pop.  139.  | 

Ar'il  [Lat.  ori7'/(/s],  a  botanical  terra  applied  to  a  mem- 
brane or  peculiar  covering  of  some   seeds,  formed  by  an  1 
expansion  of  the  /nniriihis  or  of  the  placenta.     Mace,  lor  I 
example,  is  the  aril  of  the  nutmeg.     The  aril  never  appears 
until  after  the  seed  is  fertilized.  j 

Ari'oii  ['Api'wi'],  an  ancient  Greek  musician  and  poet,  a 
native  of  Lesbos,  lived  probably  about  700  B.C.     Heroil-  j 

otus  has  jireserved  a  curious  legend,  aecording  to  which  he 
was  returning  from  Sicily  to  Corinth  by  sea  with  much 
treasuro,  to  get  which  the  mariners  resolved  to  kill  him. 
Having  obtained  permission  to  play  one  tune,  lie  Ihn-w 
himself  into  the  sea,  and  was  received  on  the  back  of  a  lUd-  j 

Iihin,  which  had  been  charmed  by  the  music,  and  earricd  ! 

lim  to  land.  This  doljdiin  is  supposed  to  bo  the  same  as 
that  which  figures  among  the  stars. 
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Arios'tO  (LoDOVioo),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 
born  at  Kog£;io.  near  Moilcna.  Sept.  S.  1474.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  the  CulK'Ke  of  Fernira.  and  afterwards,  iu  couipli- 
nnce  with  the  wish  of  his  father,  studied  law,  whieli  he  dis- 
likel  ami  soon  abandoned.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  left  miiny  i-hildren  youn;:erthan  Lodovieo.  he  devoted 
much  time  tothe  support  und  edueation  of  his  brothers  and 
Bisters.  His  early  lyrical  poems  procured  for  him  the 
patronage  of  Cnrdiual  Ipi)olito  d'Lste,  whose  Pcrvice  he 
entered  in  \.W^.  lie  was  employed  by  this  cardinal,  and 
his  brother,  tile  duke  of  Ferrara,  in  embassies  to  several 
Italian  courts.  In  the  intervals  of  his  busy  life  he  mcdi- 
tfttcd  and  matured  his  great  romantic  and  fantastic  poem, 
"Orlamlo  Fnrioso,"  whieh  was  published  in  lJH),aud  soon 
nequireil  miiversiil  jiopularity.  More  than  sixty  editions 
of  it  were  issued  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Tlu'?  subject  of 
this  imaginative  epic  is  the  chivalrous  adventures  of  the 
paladins  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  best  Knglish 
translations  of  it  arc  those  of  Harrington  and  William 
Stuart  Ros?.  In  1517  he  entered  the  service  of  Alfonso. 
duke  of  Ferrara.  in  whom  he  found  a  liberal  jiatron.  He 
is  saifl  tu  have  been  a  favorite  associate  of  that  prince,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  some  ecclesiastical  revenues.  In  1521  he 
was  appointed  governor  or  commissary  of  Garfagnana. 
where  he  was  required  to  enforce  order  among  a  turbulent 
and  rude  population  addieteil  to  brigandage  and  violence. 
In  the  hitter  part  of  his  life  he  married  priviitely  a  widow 
named  Alcssandra  Beuucei.  He  had  oontinuL-d  to  polish 
and  revise  his  "Orlando  Furioso."  of  which  he  published 
an  enlarged  eilition  in  15.12,  in  forty-six  cantos.  He  also 
jjroduceil,  in  Italian,  five  comedies  in  verse,  seven  satires 
formed  on  the  Horatian  model,  a  number  of  sonnets,  and 
some  Latin  poems.  He  died  at  Ferrara  .Tune  (>,  1533, 
leaving  two  natural  sons.  •*  Ariosto,"  says  llallam,  "  has 
been,  after  Homer,  the  favorite  poet  of  Europe.  His  grace 
and  facility,  his  clear  and  rapid  stream  of  language,  his 
variety  and  beauty  of  invention,  his  very  transitions  of 
subject,  »u  frequently  censured  by  critics,  but  artfully  de- 
vised to  spare  the  tediousness  that  hangs  on  a  protracted 
story,  left  him  no  rival  in  general  popularity.  .  ,  .  The 
*  Orlando  Furioso,*  as  a  great  single  poem,  has  been  very 
rarely  surpassed  in  the  living  reourds  of  jioetry.  He  must 
yield  to  three,  and  only  three,  of  his  prodeeessors.  He  has 
not  the  force,  simplicity,  and  truth  to  nature  of  Homer,  the 
exquisite  style  and  sustained  majesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the 
originality  and  boldness  of  Dante."  (See  llAnuis'GTON, 
"Life  of  Ariosto."'  1(134:  (Iiiniorp:,  ''La  Vita  di  Lodovieo 
Ariosto.*'  1S07:  Hahotti,  "  Vitudi  L.  Ariosto,"  4  vols.,  1766; 
Fadros'i,  *'  Elogi  di  Dante,  <li  Poliztano,  di  Ariosto,  e  di 
Tasso,"  iSOO;  Carl  L.  Fkuxow,  "  Lcbenslauf  L.  Ariosto's 
des  Giittlichen,"  1809.)  William  Jacobs. 

Ariovis'tus  [tier.  Arinrint  or  Elivenrf»f],  a  chief  of  the 
ancient  Suevi  or  Mareomanni,  was  a  tJerman.  Sidicited 
by  the  ??equani  to  aifl  them  in  a  war  against  the  ^-Edui,  he 
marched  (72  li.  C)  with  an  army  into  (laul.  and  to(»k  pos- 
session of  that  part  which  was  afterwards  liurgundy.  The 
Oauls  then  applied  to  the  Romans  to  liberate  them  from 
their  new  nmster.  Ariovistus  was  defeated  by  Ca-sar  near 
Vesonlium  (Besan^on)  in  58  B.  €.,  and  fled  across  the  Rhine. 

Aris'pe,  a  township  of  Bureau  co.,  III.     Pop.  1216. 

Aris'ta  (Mariano),  a  Mexican  general,  born  July  16, 
1802,  entered  the  army  in  his  youth.  Having  served  in 
several  civil  wars,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade  in  1833, 
and  was  banished  in  that  year  by  S.anta  Anmi.  He  returned 
in  1835,  became  a  general  of  division  in  1S41.  and  com- 
manded the  army  which  was  defeated  by  General  Taylor  at 
Palo  Alto  in  May,  1846.  In  June,  1848,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  war.  and  in  1850  was  elected  president  of  Mex- 
ico. Under  his  administration  Mexico  was  disturbed  by 
the  usual  chnmic  revolts  and  anarchy,  and  Arista  was 
driven  from  puwer  by  S.inta  Anna  early  in  1S53.  He  died 
in  Spain  Aug.  ".t,  I,s55. 

Aristirn'ctus  ['\pi<rraiv€TOi'],  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Bithynia,  was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  He  was  killed  by  an 
earthquake  at  Xicomedia  in  358  A.  D.  He,  or  another  of 
that  name,  is  the  reputed  author  of  some  fifty  fictitious 
orotic  letters  (edited  by  Boissonade,  1822). 

Arista^'iis  [Ur.  'AptoTaio?],  a  personage  of  classic  my- 
thology, represented  as  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene.  He 
married  Aulonoe,  a  daughter  of  (_'admus,  was*  the  father 
of  Actieon.  and  a  lover  of  Kurydice.  He  was  worshipped 
as  a  divinity  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds,  and 
taught  men  the  art  of  raising  or  managing  bees.  (8ee  Vir- 
gil, "  Ge(»rgies,"  book  iv.) 

Aristar'chiis  [Gr. 'Aptorapxo*]  of  Samos,  an  eminent 
Greek  astronomer,  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  275 
B,  C.  The  events  of  his  life  are  unknown.  Archimedes, 
in  one  of  his  works,  states  that  "  Aristurchus  of  Samos 
supposes  that  the  earth  revcdves  about  the  sun  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle."    All  of  hie  writings  are  lost  except 


a  short  treatise  "On  the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon."  He  calculated  that  the  sun  is  twenty 
times  farther  than  the  moon  from  the  earth.  (See  Fortia 
d'Urban,  "  Histoirc  d'Aristarque  de  Samos,"  1810.) 

Aristarchus,  a  Greek  grammarian,  educator,  and  crit- 
ic, born  in  Sumothrace,  was  a  jiupil  of  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium.  He  flourished  about  150  B.  C,  and  founded 
a  school  of  grammar  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where  ho 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  educated  the  sons 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  His  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
critical  study,  explanation,  and  restoration  of  the  works  of 
Homer  and  other  (ireek  ]>oets.  He  is  regarded  by  some 
persons  as  the  greatest  critic  and  philologist  of  antiquity; 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  as  a  commentator  and  critic 
of  Homer  he  was  more  successful  and  meritorious  than  any 
other.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  various  poets,  and  some 
works  on  grammar,  of  which  only  fragments  are  extant. 
Died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  (vSee  C.  L,  Matthksu'S, 
*•  Disjiutatio  de  Anstarcho  Grammatico."  1725;  K.  Lehus, 
"  De  Aristarchi  Studiis  Homericis,"  1833.) 

Aristi'des,  or  Aristei'des  [Gr.  'Apto-TeifiTj?],  surnamed 
TriE  Jlist,  an  eminent  Athenian  statesman,  a  son  of  Ly- 
simachus.  was  born  in  Alopekc,  a  demos  of  Attica.  His 
political  tendencies  were  cunservative  or  aristocratic.  He 
was  one  of  the  ten  generals  who  had  the  command  of  the 
army  when  the  Persians  invaded  Greece  in  490  B.  C.  Each 
general  had  a  right  to  the  chief  command  for  one  day.  but 
Aristides  persuarled  his  colleagues  to  resign  or  waive  their 
claims,  so  that  Miltiades  commanded  at  Marathon  when  it 
was  not  his  turn.  Aristides  became  chief  archon  in  489, 
and  a  political  adversary  of  Themistocles,  the  leader  of  the 
democracy.  On  the  pretext  that  his  influence  was  danger- 
ous to  the  public  interest,  he  was  ostracised  in  483  B.  C. 
On  this  occasion  a  citizen  who  was  personally  a  stranger 
to  him,  and  who  could  not  write,  requested  him  to  write 
An'ftidcs  on  a  shell  to  be  used  in  voting.  He  asked  this 
voter  if  Aristides  had  injured  him.  "No,"  replied  the 
citizen,  '*  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  Aris- 
tides the  Just."  When  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  invaded 
Greece  with  a  mighty  army  in  480  B.  C,  Aristides  sought 
an  interview  with  Themistocles,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  recovered  his  popularity.  He 
commanded  the  Athenian  troops,  which,  aided  by  other 
Greeks,  defeated  the  Persians  at  Plata.'a  in  479.  Aristides 
and  Cimon  were  appointed  in  477  B.C.  commanders  of  the 
Athenian  forces  which  co-operated  with  other  Greek  armies 
against  the  Persians.  Pausanias  the  Spartan  had  the  chief 
command  of  the  allied  army,  but  he  offended  the  allies  by 
his  arrogance,  while  Aristides  by  mildness  and  prudence 
gained  general  favor,  and  promoted  the  supremacy  or  pre- 
dominance of  Athens  among  the  states  of  (ireecc.  He  died 
poor  in  467  B.  C.  leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters,  who 
received  dowries  from  the  public  treasury.  Few  statesmen 
have  left  so  pure  and  honorable  a  reputation  as  Aristides. 
(See  pLrTAuru,  "Life  of  Aristides;"  Couselhs  Nepos, 
"Life  of  Aristides.")  W^illiam  Jacobs. 

Aristides  (.-Elius),  a  Greek  Sophist  and  rhetorician, 
born  in  Bithynia  about  124  A.  D.,  was  a  pupil  of  Polemon 
and  Herodes  Atticus.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
eloquence,  and  produced  many  orations  and  panegyrics, 
which  display  a  brilliant  style  and  skill  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words.  He  resided  at  Smyrna  when  that 
city  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  17S  A.  I>.,  and  per- 
suaded the  emperor  Marcus  Aurclius  to  rebuild  it.  Died 
in  189  A.  D.  About  tifty  of  his  orations  and  treatises  arc 
extant.     These  were  published  by  Dindorf  in  3  vols.,  1829. 

Aristides  of  Thebes,  an  eminent  Greek  painter  who 
lived  about  350  B.  C,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Ajiellcs. 
He  had  a  brother,  Nicomachus,  who  was  a  skilful  painter. 
According  to  Pliny,  Aristides  was  the  tarst  who  expressed 
on  the  countenance  the  passions  and  movements  of  the 
soul.  He  painted  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, which  the  Roman  consul  seized  among  the  spoils  of 
war  and  took  to  Rome. 

Aristip'pus  [Gr.  *Api<rTiTnro?].  a  Greek  philosopher,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  was  born  at  Cyrene.  in 
Africa,  about  425  B.  C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  but 
did  not  adopt  his  principles  or  imitate  his  mode  of  life. 
He  travelled  extensively,  indulged  freely  in  sensual  pleas- 
ure, was  intimate  with  the  courtesan  Lais  at  Corinth,  and 
flourished  as  a  courtier  and  philosophic  voluptuary  at  Syra- 
cuse in  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  Eider.  Though  he  re- 
cognized pleasure  as  a  proper  subject  of  pursuit,  he  appears 
to  have  observed  some  moderation  in  that  pursuit,  and  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  self-control  and  equanimity  as 
well  as  versatility,  and  a  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Plato  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
"Aristippus  was  the  only  man  he  knew  who  could  wear  with 
equal  grace  fine  clothes  and  rags."  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  witty  sayings  and  repartees,  some  of  which  are  recorded 
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by  Diogenes  Laertius.  His  works,  if  he  wrote  any.  have 
not  come  down  to  us.  lie  despised  or  neglected  niatlic- 
matics  and  jihysieal  sciences.  lie  <lied  after  360  C  C.  and 
left  a  daughter,  Arete,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  iihilos- 
opher.  AVielaud  wrote  in  German  a  romance  of  "Aristip- 
pus  and  his  Contemporaries"  (4  vols.,  1800-02),  (See  G.  H. 
liKwns,  "Biographical  History  of  Philosophy ;"  F.  Mkntz, 
"Aristippus  Philopophus  Socraticus,  sivo  de  ejus  Vita," 
17111;  KiTTF.R,  "History  of  Philosophy.") 

Aris'to  or  Aris'ton  [Gr.  Wpio-Tiui']  of  Chios,  sur- 
named  the  Sibkn,  a  .Stoic  philosoplier  wlio  lived  aliout  275 
B.  C,  was  a  disciple  of  Zeno.  Ho  taught  at  Athens,  and 
confluod  his  attention  to  moral  philosophy.  He  maintained 
that  the  chief  good  consists  in  indifference  to  everything 
except  virtue  and  vice. 

Aristobu'lus  [Gr.  'ApKr-Td^ou^o?],  a  Greek  historian 
who  took  part  in  the  e.xpedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
against  Persia,  about  .332  B.  C,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
same,  which  is  not  extant.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients. 

Aristobulus,  a  Jew  and  philosopher  who  lived  at  Alex- 
andria aljout  175-150  B.  C.  Ho  was  the  reputed  author 
of  a  Comineutary  on  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  aim  of  which 
was  to  show  that  the  ancient  Greek  writers  had  borrowed 
mucli  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews. 

Aristobulus  I.j  higli  priest  of  the  Jews,  was  a  son  of 
Joannes  Hyreanus.  He  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  107 
B.  C,  anil  died  in  10.^,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Alexander  .liinnanis, 

Aristobulus  II.,  a  nephew  of  Aristobulus  I.,  and  a 
son  of  Alexander  Janmuus,  became  king  of  the  Jews  about 
70  B.  C,  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  CI!  by  Pompey,  who  g.ivo 
the  throne  to  Hyreanus,  a  brother  of  Aristobulus,  and  car- 
ried the  latter  as  a  captive  to  Rome.     Died  about  48  B.  C. 

Aristoc'racy  [Gr.  apiaroKpaTLo..  from  apto-ro?,  the  "best," 
and  Kparenj,  to  "  govern"]  signifies  ideally  a  form  of  govern- 
ment controlled  and  administered  by  the  best  or  noblest 
citizens.  It  is  enumerated  by  Aristotle  among  the  princi- 
pal forms  of  government.  Aristocracy  is  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  in  some  countries  of  ancient  times  it  prevailed 
as  subsidiary  to  monarchy.  The  word  may  bo  defined  as 
a  government  controlled  by  the  nobility  or  privileged  class, 
or  a  government  in  which  a  minority  of  adult  males  consti- 
tutes the  ruling  class.  Such  was  the  republic  of  Venice. 
The  aristocratic  element  also  predominated  originally  in 
the  re])ublio  of  ancient  Rome,  which  wiis  governed  by  pa- 
tricians, whose  power  was  hereditary.  The  feudal  system 
of  the  Middle  Ages  favored  the  formation  of  powerful  ai-is- 
tocracies.  Among  moderu  nations  England  is  perhaps  that 
in  which  the  aristocracy  is  most  influential  and  respectable. 
A  title  of  nobility  is  the  great  prize  for  which  British  states- 
men and  soldiers  compete,  and  the  ranks  of  the  ancient 
noble  families  are  often  reinf<irced  by  men  of  genius,  who 
arc  raised  to  the  peerage.  There  is  probably  no  country 
where  rank  is  more  highly  prized  and  ardently  coveted, 
although  the  political  power  of  the  aristoracy  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S07.  In  modern  language, 
this  word  is  used  to  denote  nobility,  or  the  higher  class  of 
society,  without  reference  to  government. 

Aristogi'ton,  or  Aristogeiton  [Gr.  'Apiirroye.'™!'], 
an  Athenian  coiisjiirator,  an  accomplice  of  Harmoilius  in 
the  assassination  of  Hipparchus,  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Hippias  in  514  B.  C.  He  was  regarded  as  a  jiatriot  by  the 
Atheuiaus,  who  erected  statues  to  him  and  to  Harmodius. 

Aristolo'chia  [from  the  Gr.  apiaro^,  the  "  Ijest,"  and 
Xoxei'a  or  ^6\ta.  "  childbirth  "],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Aristolochiaeejio,  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  and  have  twining  stems.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terized hy  a  tubular  oblique  perianth,  and  by  stamens  ad- 
herent to  the  style.  Some  of  the  species  climl)  to  the  tops 
of  high  trees  and  have  handsome  flowers.  The  Aristolo- 
chia  Hirptutartii,  or  Virginian  snakeroot,  is  a  native  of  the 
U.  S.,  possesses  stimulant  and  tonic  properties,  and  was 
once  supposed  to  be  ,a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  serpents. 
Similar  virtues  are  ascrit>ed  to  various  species  in  difjerent 
parts  of  the  worlcl.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  cxi)orted  from 
the  U.  S.  to  Europe,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy 
in  cerlaiu  fevers.  The  .4ri'»(o;oc/n'«  C/rmiKltia  (intlhKurt) 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  a  ])erennial  plant,  with  cordate 
leaves,  erect  stcui,  and  grows  in  waste  places,  hedges,  and 
among  rubbish.  The  roots  of  these  and  many  other  spe- 
cies, wliich  possess  powerfully  stimulating  properties,  have 
been  used  in  medicine. 

Aristolochia'ceae,  an  order  of  exogenous  plants,  of 
wliieh  Aviatiilurhlii  is  the  type.  It  comprises  more  than 
13(1  species,  mostly  herbaceous  plants  or  (dimbing  shrul>s, 
natives  of  warm  climates,  and  particularly  abundant  in 
South  America,  The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  and  pe- 
tiohite ;    the   flowers  are  tubular  i)crianths,  axillary   and 


solitary,  and  the  stamens  arc  epigynous.  Several  species 
are  cultivated  in  hot-houses,  and  jirized  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  The  Aristulochia  Sipho  (pipe-vine  or  Dutch- 
man's pipe),  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  and  a  climbing  shrub, 
is  planted  in  Europe  to  form  shady  bowers.  The  U.  S. 
have  several  other  species. 

Aristom'enes  [Gr.  'ApurTOfitVij!],  a  famous  Messenian 
general  who  commanded  the  army  of  his  state  in  the 
Second  Messenian  war.  He  was  renowned  for  personal 
valor  and  daring  enterprises.  Having  been  finally  defeated 
in  068  B.  C,  he  went  with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  to 
Rhodes.     (See  Jourdan,  "  Uistoirc  d'Aristomene,"  1749.) 

Aristoph'ancs  [Gr.  ■Apn7TO(Jiii'>)9] ,  the  greatest  comic 
poet  of  Greece,  was  born  about  444  B.  C,  and  is  supj)OSed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  .-Vthcus.  Considering  his  celelirity, 
the  materials  for  writing  his  biography  are  surprisingly 
meagre.  His  first  work  was  "The  Fcasters"  (427  B.  C), 
which  is  not  extant.  In  420  he  produced  "  The  Baby- 
lonians," the  aim  of  which  was  to  satirize  the  demagogue 
Cleon,  who  was  his  personal  enemy.  His  "  Acharnians" 
obtained  the  first  prize  in  425,  and  is  still  extant.  Among 
his  most  admired  dramas  is  "The  Knights"  (424  B.  C),  in 
which  ho  attacked  and  caricatured  Cleon  with  great  wit  and 
virulence.  In  the  performance  of  this  play,  which  gained 
tho  first  prize,  the  author  acted  (he  part  of  Cleon,  as  no 
other  actor  would  venture  to  incur  the  resentment  of  that 
powerful  popular  favorite.  Aristophanes  was  a  conserva.- 
tive,  and  opposed  innovations  in  polities,  religion,  and  the 
social  order.  He  was  more  distinguished  for  his  ability 
to  expose  the  depravitj'  of  human  nature  than  for  his 
capacity  to  appreciate  its  noblo  attributes  and  manifesta- 
tions. Among  his  masterpieces  is  "The  Clouds"  (423  B.C.), 
an  ingenious  and  powerful  satire  directed  against  the 
Sophists,  of  whom  he  represented  Socrates  as  the  head  and 
m.aster-spirit.  He  ridiculed  and  vilified  Socrates,  and  ex- 
cited the  popular  prejudice  against  him  as  a  skeptic  and 
corrupter  of  youth.  He  composed  about  fifty-four  come- 
dies, of  which  only  eleven  are  extant,  viz.;  "The  .\charn- 
ians"(425);  "The  Knights  "  (424) ;  "  The  Clouds"  (423); 
"  The  Wasps,"  which  gained  the  prize  iu  422 ;  "  The  Peace  " 
(410);  "Tho  Birds"  (414);  "Lvsistrata"  (411);  "  Thesmo- 
phoriazusio"  (411);  "  Plutus  "  (40S) ;  "The  Frogs"  (405); 
"  Ecclcsiazusa) "  (302  B.  C).  These  plays  belong  to  the  old 
comedy.  His  wit  is  so  involved  in  allusions  to  local  events 
that  modern  readers  find  it  difiicult  to  ap]>reciate  or  enjoy 
it.  The  purity  of  his  style  is  greatly  admired,  and  is  said 
to  be  tho  only  thing  pure  about  his  works.  He  died  about 
380  B.  C.  ""The  Acharnians."  "The  Knights,"  "Tho 
Birds,"  and  "  The  Frogs  "  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  J.  Hookham  Frere.  (See  H.  T.  RtiTsiuKii,  "  Aris- 
tophiines  und  sein  Zcitalter,"  1827;  H.  Pol,  "Dissertatio 
de  Aristophanc,"  1834;  C.  F.  Raske,  "  Commcntatio  de 
Aristophanis  Vita,"  1845.)  "William  Jacobs. 

Ar'istotle  was  born  at  Stagira,  a  city  of  Thrace,  but  a 
Grecian  colony,  in  the  first  year  of  the  OSHh  Olympiad,  or 
384  B.  C.  His  father  was  Nicomaehus,  a  physician  and 
friend  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon  and  father  of  I'hilip. 
The  family  of  Aristotle  was  distinguished  by  the  hereditary 
profession  of  medicine,  ami  was  wont  to  trace  its  origin  to 
Machaon,  son  of  ^sculapius.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  ho  was  brought  up  by  Proxenus  of  Atarneus,  in  Mysia, 
to  whose  guardianship  he  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  by 
his  father,  and  whose  memory  Aristotle  held  so  dear  in 
after  life  that  he  erected  a  statue  to  him,  and  both  instructed 
his  son  Kicauor  in  the  liberal  arts  and  adopted  him  as  his 
heir.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  went  to  Athens,  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Plato,  with  whom  he  continued  twenty 
years,  and  by  whom  he  was  called  the  reader  and  the  in- 
tellect of  the  school,  and  likened,  in  his  ardor  and  restive- 
ness,  to  a  colt,  which  needed  the  bit  more  than  the  spur. 
Upon  the  death  of  Plato  (348  B.  C.)  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation of  Hermeas,  tyrant  of  Atarneus,  his  former  fellow- 
pupil  in  the  school  of  Plato,  to  take  up  his  residence  with 
him.  Here  Aristotle  spent  the  three  following  years  of  his 
life,  when  Hermeas.  conquered  by  a  Persian  invader,  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Persia,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Artaxerxes.  To  avoid  a  like  fate,  Aristotle  fled  to  Mit- 
ylene,  taking  witli  him  Pythias,  whom  he  married,  .and  who 
is  variously  described  as  the  mistress,  the  sister,  and  tho 
niece  of  Hermeas.  After  her  dea'h  he  married  his  concu- 
bine Herpyllis.  the  mother  of  his  son  Nieomachus. 

When  Alexander  of  Maeedon  was  born.  Philip,  his 
father,  is  said  to  have  sent  this  letter  to  Aristotle:  "  Be  it 
known  unto  you  that  I  have  a  son.  and  that  1  am  thankful 
to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  his  birth  as  that  he  was  born 
in  your  time.  For  if  you  will  b\it  take  the  charge  of  his 
education,  I  assure  myself  that  he  will  become  worthy  of 
his  falher  and  of  his  future  kingdom,"  The  philosoplier 
accepted  the  commission  of  the  king,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  he  gave  early  directions  respecting  tho  care  and  oul- 
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ture  of  the  infant  prince.  When  Alexander  was  fifteen, 
Aristotle  assumed  the  personal  oversight  of  his  instruction, 
takinj:  up  his  residence  at  tlic  court,  and  eoutinuinn;  there 
durinj^  the  lifetime  of  Philip,  and  for  two  years  alter  his 
pupil  had  ascended  the  throne.  AVhen  the  conquest  of  the 
East  was  undertaken.  Aristotlb  returned  to  Athens,  and 
taught  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Lvcian  Ap'dlo,  with  walks  ornamented  hy  trees,  fountains, 
and  colonnades.  From  these  shatly  walks  (TreptVaToi)  his 
sidiool  received  the  name  of  Peripatetic.  Me  here  ahode 
and  tau;;ht  thirteen  years,  when,  after  tho  death  of  Alex- 
ander, he  was  accused  by  the  Athenians  of  impiety,  and 
fled  to  t'halcis  in  Kuhcea,  the  present  Nep'opont.  in  order 
to  escape  the  fate  of  Socrates,  or,  as  he  said,  that  Athens 
niiirht  not  have  the  opportunity  to  sin  against  philosnjihy 
again.      Here  he  died  (U.  C.  :{22),  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

Ilin  ( 'lilt meter. — Aristotle's  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
gifted  intellects  of  all  the  ages.  All  agree  that  his  wealth 
of  scientific  knowledge,  his  unbiassed  judgment,  his  con- 
structive power,  and  his  depth  and  breadth  of  speculative 
insight  arc  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  inoclern  times.  Rut 
the  verdict  is  not  so  unanimous  respecting  his  moral  traits. 
By  some  of  the  ancients  he  is  extolled  fur  his  ])atriotism, 
his  reverence,  his  m()desty,  his  moderaticm.  his  love  of 
truth,  and  his  attachment  to  his  friends,  while  others  h(d<l 
him  up  as  selfish,  ungrateful,  sordid,  gluttonous,  and  im- 
I)ious.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  few  of  the  stories 
tulil  in  proof  of  either  of  these  sides  will  bear  a  sharp 
look.  They  rest  on  frail  grounds.  But  while  we  have 
little  direct  showing  that  can  bo  trusted  respecting  the 
personal  character  of  Aristotle,  some  points  seem  clear. 
The  regaril  in  which  he  ever  held  the  mem<»ry  of  Proxenus, 
and  the  beautiful  hymn  to  virtue  which  he  composed  in 
honor  of  Ilermeas,  and  which  we  still  have,  show  that  he 
was  not  incapable  of  gratitude  or  of  love  to  his  friends. 
The  charge  often  made  that  he  was  Jealous  of  Plato  docs 
not  hang  with  the  fact  of  Aristotle's  continued  intimacy 
with  Xenocrates,  Plato's  devoted  disciple  and  successor, 
nor  with  an  elegy,  some  verses  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  in  which  Aristotle  calls  Plato  one  whom  the  bad 
might  not  even  praise,  and  who  first  taught  the  world  how 
a  man  could  be  at  the  same  time  good  and  happy.  In  his 
will  he  shows  not  only  a  judicious  care,  but  an  affectionate 
solicitude,  for  his  family,  while  in  his  writings  a  lofty 
moral  tone  appears  and  a  winning  frankness  and  sincerity 
seem  to  shine. 

///«  W'rithtffH. — These  were  very  numerous,  though  only 
a  small  ()art,  jterhaps  a  fourth,  remain,  all  of  which  proba- 
bly iliffer  more  or  less  from  tho  state  in  wliich^Vristotle 
left  them.  Incompetent  eilitors  and  ignorant  transcribers 
have  niatlc  almost  as  much  mischief  as  the  mould  and  mil- 
dew by  which  some  of  the  original  manuscripts  arc  said 
to  have  been  siuUy  injured,  and  some  destroyed.  But 
while  the  fragmentary  and  skeleton-like  form  which  many 
of  the  so-called  .Vristotelian  writings  possess,  joined  to 
the  evident  omissions  and  the  repetitions  and  contradic- 
tions which  they  contain,  show  the  work  of  some  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  great  master,  there  remains  a 
g(did  nucleus  of  considerable  size,  whose  purity  of  style 
and  cU'pth  of  speculative  content  bring  us  into  the  unmis- 
takable presence  of  Aristotle  himself. 

/lilt  PhiloHophi/. — .Aristotle's  method  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  Plato's,  which  he  does  not  tire  of  making  mani- 
fest. Tho  attention  which  Plato  had  gi\  en  to  the  unity 
of  all  being,  Aristotle  directs  to  the  manitoldness  of  the 
jihenomeual  world.  He  is  as  analytic  anil  discursive  as 
i'lato  is  synthetic  and  intuitive.  While  Plato  finds  in  the 
universal  the  only  light  in  which  tho  ])articuUir  can  be 
•■i  tu,  Aristotle  sees  the  particular  to  he  necessary  in  order 
iluit  we  may  have  any  knowledge  of  the  universal.  So  he 
g;iiher3  particulars  from  all  quarters.  History,  the  human 
minti,  and  all  departments  of. nature  furnish  him  contri- 
butions. He  has  no  rival  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  collected,  and  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  the  patient  industry  of  bis  investigations.  But  it  is  a 
great  mistake,  though  one  easily  and  often  made,  to  judge 
thereby  that  Aristotle  sought  for  nothing  beyond  exjie- 
rienee,  or  that  he  and  Plato  represented  only  the  opposite 
extremes  of  empiricism  and  idealism.  The  idea  was  as 
truly  the  object  of  Aristotle's  search  as  it  was  of  Plato's. 
Both  IMato  and  .-Vristotle  also  agreed  that  the  reality  or 
the  essence  of  individual  things  was  in  the  idea.  Aristotle 
also  held  as  strongly  as  Plato  to  the  objective  existence  of 
the  idea.  The  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  the  idea  or  the  universal  is  only  a  subjective 
product  in  which  objects  are  represented,  and  by  which 
they  arc  named,  though  often  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  is  but 
little  less  foreign  to  him  than  to  Plato.  But  while  to  Plato 
the  idea  ha*!  an  objective  existence  indcpemlent  of  the  in- 
dividual object  which  participated  in  it,  to  Aristotle  the 
idea  was  immanent  in  the  individual,  and  bad  uo  being 


separate  from  it.  This  accounts  for  the  prodigious  atten- 
tion which  Aristotle  gave  to  individual  facts.  He  collected 
these  in  such  vast  measure,  not  because  they  had  any  in- 
terest in  themselves,  and  not  because  their  collection  and 
classification  could  give  a  satisfying  science,  but  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  idea  which  was  immanent  In  them,  and 
which  was  the  only  proper  object  in  scientific  inquiry, 
since  it  was  the  only  object  which  could  be  truly  known. 

This  immanenec  of  the  idea  in  tho  individual  shows 
what  was  the  most  essential  difference  between  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  also  what  was  the  most  characteristic  and  im- 
portant doctrine  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Aristotle 
criticises  Plato  liecausc  the  Platonic  ideas,  being  separate 
from  and  independent  of  phenomena,  could  not  explain 
the  existence  of  the  phenomenal  world.  They  are,  in  the 
Aristotelian  view  of  Plato's  doctrine,  only  potential,  not 
actual.  si)uroes  of  individual  things.  But  to  the  idea  as 
universal  .\ristotle  ascribes  an  activity  which  individual- 
izes, but  this  individualization  is  not  a  change  to  anything 
without,  nor  because  of  anything  without,  but  is  wholly 
within  the  universal  itself;  it  is  a  change  thug  into  a 
difference  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  identity,  a  deter- 
mining which  is  a  self-determining,  wherein  the  universal 
or  the  idea  realizes  or  actualizes  itself.  This  self-realizing 
of  the  idea  is  conformity  to  an  end  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a  self-end.  a  true  Final  Cause,  wherein  is  the  living 
principle  and  rational  explanation  of  individual  things. 
This  doctrine  of  the  final  cause,  or  sufficient  reason,  which 
it  is  the  immeasurable  merit  of  Aristotle  to  have  intro- 
duced into  philosophy,  carries  ns  hack  to  a  princii)le  deeper 
than  that  of  efficient  causation,  and  brings  us  from  tho 
world  of  necessity  to  that  of  freedom.  Our  moclern  jdiy- 
sicists  would  gain  a  profounder  view  of  nature  and  a  more 
successful  pursuit  of  science  if  they  could  know  this  prin- 
ciple as  Aristotle  taught  it.  They  would  find  him,  as  the 
ancients  called  him,  "  the  father  of  those  who  know."  (See 
Stahr,  '^Aristotelia;'*  Lewes,  "Aristotle:"'  Grant,  ''Ethics 
of  Aristotle,"  TRENnELENBiRfi.  "Comm.  ad  *De  Anima:'" 
IIec.el, ''  Geschichte  der  Philosophic;"  Ritteu.  Veijerweg, 
and  Sciiwegler,  ditto.)  J.  11.  Shelve. 

Aristox'enus  [Gr.  'AptaTofei-os]  of  Tarentum,  a 
Greek  philosopher,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  lived  about  ;ioO- 
320  B.  C.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  which  are  lost,  and 
a  treatise  on  music  ("Elements  of  Harmony"),  which  is 
extant  and  is  accounted  valuable.  It  was  published  by 
Mcursius  in  161(5.  He  founded  a  school  of  musicians,  who 
rejected  the  system  of  Pythagoras,  and  judged  of  the  notes 
in  the  diatonic  scale  by  the  ear  exclusively. 

Arith'metic  [(Jr.  ipiBt^jTiK-^,  from  ipifl/nds,  a ''  number  "], 
the  science  which  treats  of  numbers  or  the  art  of  computa- 
tion, is  a  branch  of  mathematics.  In  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  term  it  is  the  art  of  expressing  numbers  by  symbols, 
combining  these  symbols,  and  ajiplying  to  them  rules  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  Py- 
thagoras, Archimedes,  and  others  cultivated  the  science  of 
numbers,  but  they  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
clumsy  mode  of  notation,  and  had  no  sign  for  zero  or 
naught.  The  Roman  numerals,  I,  V,  X.  L.  C,  etc.,  contin- 
ued to  be  commonly  used  in  Europe  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  invention  of  the  symbols  ealle<I  Arabian  nu- 
merals, now  in  use,  is  attributed  to  the  Hindoos.  The  use 
of  the  cipher  (0)  gives  the  modern  arithmetic  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  ancient.  In  the  modern  system  of  notation 
every  symbol  has  a  local  as  well  as  an  intrinsic  value.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  a  symbol  is  the  number  it  represent s; 
the  local  value  depends. /*;•«'.  upon  the  number  of  symbols 
used,  and  sevuntl/i/,  on  the  position  of  that  symbol  with  re- 
spect to  the  others.  The  ordinary  system  is  called  decimal. 
because  the  calculations  are  performed  by  ten  symbols  or 
digits. 

Arithmet'ica!  Mean,  The,  of  two  numbers  is  equi- 
distant from  those  numbers,  and  is  found  by  adding  thcni 
together  and  dividing  by  2.  The  mean  of  a  series  of  num- 
bers is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  their  sum  by  their 
number;  thus  the  arithmetical  mean  of  1,  2,  7,  and  Hi,  is  5. 

Arithmet'ical  Progres'sion,  a  series  of  three  or 
more  numbers  that  increase  or  diminish  by  a  common  dif- 
ference, as  5,  7,  D,  11, 13.  To  find  the  sum  of  such  a  series, 
multiply  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms  by  half  the 
number  of  terms. 

A'rius  (classical  pronunciation  Ari'us),  or  Arei'us 
[Or.  'vVpeto?],  the  founder  of  Arianism,  was  born  at  Cyrene, 
in  Africa,  near  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  He  was 
made  a  deacon  by  the  patriarch  Peter  at  Alexandria,  and 
was  placed  in  the  highest  rank  in  the  clergy  by  the  patri- 
arch Alexander.  About  '.'AS  A.  D.  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween Arius  and  Alexander,  which  caused  Constantinc  to 
summon  a  general  council  at  Nicaea  (Nice).  This  council 
pronounced  the  doctrines  of  Arius  (who  denied  that  the 
Sou  was  coessential  and  eoetcrual  with  the  Father)  to  be 
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hercfical,  and  Arius.  who  was  ]irosent  at  the  council,  was 
exiled  to  IHyricum.  This  sentence,  however,  was  soon  after 
revoked.  Arianism  was  approved  by  tlie  Synods  of  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem  in  Xi5  A.  D.,  soon  after  which  Arlus  return- 
ed to  Alexandria,  where  his  presence  created  siieh  a  dis- 
turbance that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to 
Constantinople.  He  suddenly  died  in  '.VM)  A.  D.  Arianism 
was  supported  as  the  state  religion  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tino and  by  Valens.  The  Goths,  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Lon- 
gobardinns  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries  were 
mostly  Arians.  After  the  reunion  of  the  Longobardians 
with  the  Catholic  Church  (G(J2),  Arianism  as  a  sect  soon 
ceased  to  exist.  The  followers  of  Arius  were  sometimes 
called  Eusebians,  from  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Berytus  and 
Nif'omedia.  They  became  divided  into  two  portions — the 
"  lletero-ousinns  "  (strict  or  ultra-Arians),  and  "  Homoi- 
ousians,"  who  allowed  the  "similar  essence"  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father.  (See  Nkani>eh,  '*  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,"  and  M-ViMiioritG,  "  Histoire  dc  I'Ariauisme,"  a 
popular  though  not  very  trustworthy  work.) 

Arius,  a  genus  of  siluroid  fishes  in  which  the  body  is 
partially  pro!ected  by  strong  bony  plates.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Huxley  that  the  ancient  placoderm  fishes  (Pterich- 
thys  and  Currof^tcnft)  may  have  modern  representatives  in 
the  plated  siluroids,  such  as  Avlus,  Clarias,  etc. 

Arizo'na,  a  Territory  of  the  U.  S.,  lying  between  the 
Rocky  Miiun tains  and  the  Sierra  Nevatla.  bounded  by 
Nevada  and  Utah  on  the  N.,  New  Mexico  on  the  E.,  the 
re])ul)Iic  of  Mexico  on  the  S.,  and  California  and  Nevada 
on  the  W.  It  extends  from  ll)U°  to  114°  2:.'  AV.  Ion.  from 
(Jrccnwieh  in  breadth,  and  from  ?>]°  37'  to  37°  N.  lat.,  and 
has  an  area  of  ll^.Ulfi  square  miles,  or  72,906.240  acres, 
varying  very  little  from  the  united  areas  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

Sitr/ace,  Miututaiwi,  Rirerti.  r(c. — The  surface  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  generally  elevated,  and  consists  of  wide  plateaus, 
having  a  mean  elevation  in  the  N.  of  7000  to  7;J00  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  sloping  gradually  southward, 
though  occasionally  broken  by  precipitous  cliffs,  till  in  the 
region  S.  of  the  Gila  it  has  a  height  of  from  60  to  100  feet 
above  the  sea.  These  plateaus  are  occasionally  crossed  by 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  and  diversified  by  towering, 
isolated  peaks,  reaching  an  altitude  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  They  are  also  riven  in  all  directions  by 
rivers  and  streams,  which  have,  by  ages  of  erosion,  cut  for 
themselves  channels  through  the  different  strata  to  a  depth 
varying  from  1000  to  nearly  7000  feet.  These  canons,  as 
they  are  called,  are  in  some  instances  of  great  length,  and 
their  perpendicular  walls  of  from  4000  to  7000  feet  in  height 
arc  occasionally  broken  by  side  eafions,  of  less  depth,  from 
tributaries  of  the  larger  rivers,  which  discharge  their  waters 
in  cataracts  over  these  walls.  The  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado,  400  miles  in  length  and  ranging  from  1500  to 
fiOOO  feet  in  height,  with  its  numerous  cataracts  and  its 
dark  cavernous  rapids  aud  whirlpools,  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  The  mountain-chains,  which  arc  mostly 
spurs  and  outliers  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  traverse  the 
country,  wifh  one  or  twtt  exco]itions.  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
The  princijial  ranges  are  the  Piloneillo,  the  Pinaleno,  and 
Santa  Catarina  in  the  S,  E. :  a  low  range  along  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Gila;  the  Mongollon  in  the  E.,  between  the  <iila  and 
the  Colorado  Chiquito  ;  the  Zuni  Mountains,  between  Iho 
Zuni  and  Rio  Puerco,  also  in  the  E. ;  the  Sierra  do  Tuni  or 
Catamaza  Mountains  in  the  N.E. :  the  Sierra  del  Carizo 
and  the  San  Franeisen  Mountains  in  the  N. ;  the  North- 
Side  Mountains  in  the  N.  W. ;  the  Aquarius  and  Rlack 
Mountains  in  the  W. ;  and  the  Castle  Dome  Mountains  in 
the  S.  W.  There  are  also  many  isolated  peaks  ami  buttes 
in  the  Territory,  some  of  them  of  great  luight.  In  the  N. 
there  is  an  isolatecl  table-land  of  euii-ideralile  extent,  more 
than  1000  feet  above  the  elevated  plateau,  called  the  Mesa 
de  la  Vaca,  or  ''  Table-land  of  the  Cows."  Nearer  the  centre 
of  the  Territory  are  the  Blue  Peaks,  and  farther  W.  Mount 
Kcndrick,  Mount  Sitgreaves,  Music  Mount.  Picaebo  Mount, 
and  Mount  Bill  Williams.  The  San  Francisco  Mountains, 
which  wo  have  already  mentioned,  seem  to  havis  been  a 
group  of  volcanoes,  none  of  them  now  active,  but  centu- 
ries ago  they  poured  out  immense  streams  of  lava,  which 
flowed  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  <'o)orado  I'hivjuito. 
The  geological  formation  of  most  of  these  mountains  and 
mountain-ranges  is  granitic,  though  in  tho  more  western 
ranges  there  are  indications  of  gneiss  and  of  taleoge.  mica- 
ceous, aud  clay  slates.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  plateaus 
between  the  ranges  generally  consists  of  the  detritus  of 
these  rocks,  thus  indicating  that  they  underlie  much  of  the 
surface  of  the  country.  It  is  computed  that  the  suceessivo 
cnnons  of  tho  Colorado  and  its  upper  nHluents  expope  to 
view,  iti  all,  geological  strata  to  the  thiekncss  of  2j,'i00  foet 
of  the  earth's  purfaee  :  and  all  the  formationw  known  in 
American  geology,  up  to  the  tertiary  aud  drift  formations. 


are  found  in  their  regular  places.  Nowhere  on  the  globe 
is  there  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the  geological 
structure  of  the  earth.  The  whole  Territory  is  drained  by 
the  Colorado  of  the  West  and  its  tributaries.  This  magnif- 
icent river,  which  has  a  length  of  more  than  1200  miles, 
and  drains  a  region  more  than  300, 00()  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, is  formed  in  Utah  by  the  junction  of  the  Green  and 
Grand  rivers;  the  former  rising  in  Western  Wyoming,  the 
latter  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  From  their  union  tlio 
Colorado  tlows  S.  W.  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Arizona, 
and,  continuing  in  the  same  direction  there  for  a  short  liis- 
tance.  turns  sharply  to  the  S.  S.  E..  and  thence  W.  N.  W., 
until  it  strikes  tho  Nevada  boundary,  where  for  35  miles 
more,  flowing  N.  W.,  it  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arizona:  and  at  Fortification  Rock  turns  directly  S.,  and, 
forming  the  western  boundary  between  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  California,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  nearly  GOO  miles  of  its  course  in  Arizona  it 
flows  through  deep  caiions,  receiving  numerous  streams 
(more  than  200  in  all),  ami  efteeting  a  descent  in  its  course 
through  the  Territory  of  not  less  than  3000  feet.  The  de- 
scent of  the  river  through  these  formidable  canons,  rapids, 
and  cataracts  has  been  several  times  attempted,  and  Colonel 
Powell,  U.  S.  A.,  accomplished  it  with  great  peril  to  himself 
and  party  in  ISOO,  and  again  in  1871.  It  is  navigable, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Call- 
ville,  Nev.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Caflon.  The  other 
rivers  of  Arizona,  all  of  them  affluents  of  the  Colorado,  arc 
the  Colorado  Chiquito.  or  Little  Colorado,  a  large  stream, 
which,  like  tho  preceding,  flows  through  deep  eanons;  tho 
Gila,  which  crosses  the  Territory  from  E.  to  W.  between 
the  33d  and  34th  parallels,  and  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  Colorado  near  its  moutli;  Bill  Williams'  Fork.  Y.imjja 
Creek,  and  Diamond  River,  tributaries  to  the  Colorado  l»e- 
tween  (he  Colorado  Chiquito  and  the  Gila;  the  Zuni,  Rio 
Puerco  of  the  West.  Cottouwood  Fork.  Bouche's  Creek, 
Chevelon's  Creek,  and  Cataract  Creek,  affluents  of  the  Little 
Colorado;  and  the  Rio  de  los  Palos,  Rio  Prieto,  Rio  San 
Carlos,  Rio  Salinas,  Rio  Verde  or  San  Francisco,  whlcli 
lower  down  takes  the  name  of  the  Saladas,  Agua  Frio,  Cop- 
per Creek:  and  on  the  S.  side,  Rio  San  Domingo,  Rio  San 
Pedro,  and  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  atflueuts  of  the  Gila.  None 
of  these  rivers  have  much  value  for  navigation,  their  prin- 
cipal importance  depending  on  the  demand  for  their  waters 
for  irrigation,  mining,  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Mincralnrfi/, — Arizona  probably  surpasses  every  other 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  in  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  its  mineral  treasures.  Gold  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  Territory,  both  in  placers  and  veins:  silver  is 
abundant  and  easily  mined  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  Heintzelman  mine,  or  Cerro  Colorado,  yielding 
from  $;i50  to  SIOOO  to  the  ton  of  ore,  and  the  Mowry, 
Santa  Rita,  Salero,  Cahuabi,  and  San  Pedro  mines  proving 
profitable  for  many  years.  Many  gold  and  siher  mines 
had  been  worked  by  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  success- 
fully for  years  before  the  Territory  came  into  possession 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  these  mines  are  still  largely  productive. 
There  are  quicksilver-mines  near  La  Paz  ;  tin,  nickel,  and 
cinnabar  are  found  in  several  localities ;  copper  of  great 
purity:  lead,  i)latinum  ;  iron  ore  of  several  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  ores  best  adajitcd  to  making  the  finer  qualities 
of  iron  and  steel ;  bituminous  coal  near  Camp  Apache,  and 
other  qualities  adajjted  to  smelting  jjurposes  at  several 
other  localities;  salt,  sulj)hur,  and  gypsum,  valuable  min- 
eral springs,  natural  loadstones  of  great  magnetic  power, 
and  fossil  woods  in  great  vniiety  occur  in  different  portions 
of  the  Territory.  There  are  also  o])al  pebbles,  game!  s,  red, 
white,  and  yellow;  azuritc,  malachite,  chalcedony,  opals, 
sapphires,  and  possibly  some  diamonds. 

S'oif.  find  Veijitntiun. — Aside  from  the  barren  and  lava- 
covered  sides  of  the  isolated  peaks,  and  tho  ])reci]dtous 
eailons  and  mrnati  or  lofty  table-lands,  the  foil  of  Arizona 
is  generally  fertile,  needing  only  systematic  irrigation  to 
make  it  yield  abundantly.  Even  those  apjtarently  worth- 
less alkaline  deserts,  on  which  the  eandelalira  cactus,  the 
cbapparal,  the  sagebnsh  and  the  greasewood  constitute  the 
only  vegetation,  yield  abundant  crops  when  water  is  con- 
ducted to  them.  The  region  of  the  lower  Colorado,  which 
is  often  overflowed  by  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila,  yields 
most  astonishing  crops.  The  great  Colorado  plateau  of 
North-eastern  and  Eastern  Arizona  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  forest  trees — mainly  the 
short-leaved  southern  pine,  fir,  and  hemlock,  scrub-onk, 
cedar,  and  junij)er:  wliile  the  mcsquite.  eottonwood.  pilo- 
\'erde,  atul  mountain  n\ahogany  are  found  in  the  more  ele- 
vated valleys,  and  the  cactus  of  numerous  varieties  in  the 
lower  and  drier  plains.  The  greater  port  of  Arizona  is  an 
excellent  grazing  region,  and  if  it  could  be  protected  from 
the  raids  <d'  the  Indians  the  Territory  might  become  tho 
finest  stoek-raising  country  on  the  continent.  By  the  aid 
of  irrigation  where  it  is  uocdcd,  aud  without  it  iu  the  south- 


(aiiuiMUu-ts)  f»r  eonduc-ting  wftter  for  irngalion  au.l  ot 
p  'r,.a,es,  show  that  the  intelligent  a,ul  .ndustnous  tnhe.. 
^ho  wc,4  driven  ..ut  by  the  A,,aehes  had  made  great  ad- 
vanecs  in  civilization.     Many  of  these  accqu.as  arc  st.U  ! 
eapable  of  being  used  with  but  moderate  rq'a'rs.  | 

S..../07V— All  the  wild  animal-  of  the  Uoeky  Mountain  ' 
and  Sierra  Nevada  slopes  are  found  here,  and  so.ne  genera  , 
anil  speeies  which  are  rare  or  unknown  farther  i\.  J  he 
l,ison  or  Ameriean  buffalo  is  not  as  abundant  hero  as  lar- 
ther  \  .  but  deer  of  at  lea.st  two  species,  antelopes,  the 
big-horn  or  mountain  sheep,  are  found  in  great  nuinbers; 
the  plains  of  Southern  Arizona  have  large  herds  of  wild 
hor.ses.  or  mustangs :  and  of  the  beasts  of  ])rey  there  are 
pumas,  jaguars,  neclols.  black  and  grizzly  bears,  wildcats, 
the  red  ami  the  gray  wolf,  foxes,  some  peccaries,  raccoons, 
and  opossums,  the  suge-rahbit,  several  species  of  squirrels 
and  prairie-dogs.  Of  birds  there  is  a  very  great  variety, 
Lieut.  Wheelers  exploring  expedition  having  sent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  .iOO  specimens  of  l.s:i  species; 
amon"  them,  a  swamp-swallow  never  before  fonml  W  .  ot  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  another  species  supposeil  heretofore 
to  inhabit  onlv  the  Arctic  rcgitms.  (iame  birds  arc  very 
abundant,  especially  in  Southern  Arizona,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  vulture  and  eagle  tribes;  the  king  vullurc.  or  king 
of  the  buzzards,  an  enormous  vulture,  little  inferior  in  size 
to  the  condor  or  the  liimmergeier.  bein?  oc^casionally  seen. 
Fish  of  species  elsewhere  unknown  are  found  in  the  folo- 
rado  and  its  tributaries,  and  some  species  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  mineral  springs.  Many  of  the  fishes  of 
theie  rivers  are  of  very  fine  flavor  and  delicate  flesh.  There 
arc  also  numerous  species  of  mollusks.  The  serpents  and 
rj-ptiles  of  Arizona  are  very  numerous  and  formidable.  [ 
The  rattlesnake  abounds  on  the  sandy  mesas  or  table- 
lands, and  among  the  ehapparal  and  around  the  gigantic 
ccrcus  or  saguana,  scorpii>ns.  lizards,  centipedes,  and  horned 
toads  arc  found.  In  .some  of  the  rivers  of  Southern  Arizona 
there  arc  alligators.  .     . 

r7i"m<.(<.— In  Northern  and  Central  Arizona  the  air  is 
dry  and  pure,  sometimes  cold,  but  there  is  seldom  any 
snow,  except  on  the  inountain-suramils.  and  frosts  are  rare. 
The  heal  of  summer  on  the  table-lands,  where  the  forests 
arc  wanting,  is  sometimes  great,  but  transient,  and  owing 
lo  the  drynl'ss  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  cool  breezes  from 
the  mountains  the  nights  arc  invariably  comfortable  and 
refreshing.  Southern  Arizona  has  a  mild  and  delightful 
climate  in  winter,  but  the  summers  are  excessively  warm. 
The  mercury  rises  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Jilato  120°,  or  even 
1 2(>"'  F.  in  tiie  shade,  and  lo  1  fill"  or  higher  in  the  sun.  This 
lower  valley  of  the  Colorado  is  overflowed  every  summer  by 
the  river,  and  there  is  considerable  sickness  from  malarial 
fevers  in  eonse(|uencc.  The  rainfall  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory occurs  principally  in  .lune,  ,)uly,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, this  being  known  as  the  rainy  season.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  cultivated  fields  must  rely  upon 
irrigation  for  their  moisturo, 

/•rmliirit. — According  to  the  census  of  l.'<"0.  there  were 
in  that  year  14,c')S.")  acres  of  improved  land,  and  7222  acres 
of  unimproved  land,  in  farms  in  Arizona,  the  value  of 
which  was  estimalcd  at  $llil,S40,  and  the  value  of  farming 
iinpleincnts  on  them  was  $2(i.lll.j.  The  wages  paid  to  farm- 
laborers  was  $1114.1)20,  and  the  total  estimated  value  of  farm 
products  was  $227,aUS.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  lands 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  on  reservations  in  the  Territory, 
which  must  have  been  quite  as  much  more.  The  number 
of  horses  bfoken  to  saddle  or  harness  was  4j:i2.  of  which 
only  :i.io  were  on  farms ;  the  number  of  neat  cattle  was 
3!<.B:i2,  of  which  :!:f,oOO  were  on  the  stock-ranges  and  the 
remainder  on  farms.  The  agrieultunil  products  reported 
(2,041  of  corn,  and  .lo.OV? 


the  number  or  the  annual  yield  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
mines  now  opcne.l  and  worked  in  the  Territory.  There  are 
probably  fifty  or  sixty  mines  and  placers  on  which  some 
work  has  Iwen  done:  but  many  of  the  mines,  besides  the 
dani-erfrom  the  Indians,  have  as  yet  an  inadequate  supply 
of  water,  and  many  others,  yiehling  so  far  only  the  lower 
grade  of  silver  ores  (those  yielding  from  ¥1-5  to  $40  per  ton 
of  ore),  are  rendered  unjirofitablc  by  the  great  cxjiense  of 
transportation  between  the  mines  and  the  smelting  estab- 
lishments. The.se  difficulties  will  soon  be  obviated  by  the 
construction  of  mining  canals  and  aqueducts  and  the  build- 
ing of  railway.s.  The  Ilcintzelman  mine  is  thus  far  the 
most  productive,  but  the  Mowry,  Santa  Ilila,  Salero,  Ca- 
huabi,  San  I'edro,  Vulture,  Tiger,  and  some  of  the  newer 
mines,  are  yielding  well.  ,    ■     .i.     ri,       • 

7i;,„7ro..rf»,— There  are  as  yet  few  railroads  in  the  lerri- 
tory  but  two  lines  arc  projected  from  the  Mississippi  lo 
the  Pacific  coast :  one  from  Vicksburg,  following  32d  par- 
allel to  the  vicinity  of  Tucson,  and  thence  along  the  val- 
leys of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila  to  the  Colorado  Kiver,  and 
havin.'  its  termini  at  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco ;"  and  the  other  starting  from  Memphis,  following 
with  some  deviations,  the  3oth  parallel,  is  to  eross  Central 
Arizona,  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  ^^  est, 
and  bridge  the  Colorado  at  the  mouth  of  Pahute  Creek 
havin"  for  its  ultimate  destination  San  Francisco.  Both 
these  roads  arc  now  in  active  progress.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  of  Ariz,  is  now  (ISSO)  completed  294  miles^east- 
ward,  commencing  at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  on  the  Colorado  River 
Finance,.— Tbe  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  Arizona  in  1.S70  was  ?l,410,2<.l.i  ;  the  true  value, 
$3  440  791,  exclusive  of  government  properly— forts,  bar- 
racks stores,  etc.— and  of  property  in  the  hands  of  Indian 
agents  for  distribution.  The  total  local  taxation  the  saine 
year  was  $31,323,  and  the  local  debt.  $10,500.  This  debt 
was  paid  off  before  Jan..  1,''72.  The  government  expenses 
for  territorial  ofliees  amount  to  $15.0110.  There  are  no 
banks,  savings  hanks,  or  insurance  companies  in  Arizona 
The  commerce  of  the  Territory  is  conducted  mainly  throcgh 
San  Francisco  and  Santa  Fc,  N.  JI.  The  Territory  had 
sent  for  coinage  to  the  V.  S.  mint,  up  to  June  ..0,  Ih,:., 
$1  015,274.47.  although  much  the  greater  part  of  its  si  vcr 
ores  was  sent  to  Swansea,  Wales,  for  reduction,  and  the  bul- 
lion subsequently  sold  in  London.  Several  of- the  mining 
companies  which  reduced  their  own  ores  were  English,  and 
these  shipped  the  bullion  directly  to  England. 

PopnIoiioii.—'Ibe  population  of  Arizona,  then  a  portion 
of  New  iMcxico.  was  in  mW,  64S2,  leaving  out  of  the  count 
Indians  not  taxed— that  is,  still  retaining  their  tribal  or- 
ganization. In  1S70  there  were  9658  of  the  settled  popu- 
lation, including  95S1  whites.  26  colored  persons.  20  Chinese, 
and  31  civilized  Indi.ans.  There  were  also  32.032  Indians 
sustaining  tribal  relations,  of  whom  4352  were  on  reserya- 
tions  or  in  villages,  and  it  was  estimalcd  that  2, ,,00  were 
nomadic.  Of  the  4352  Indians  in  villages  or  in  reserva- 
tions r'77  were  men,  139IJ  women,  925  male  children,  and 
754  female  children.  Of  the  9658  persons  regularly  enu- 
merated. 5809  were  of  foreign  birth.  Of  these  4348  were 
natives  of  Mexico.  686  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  379  of  Germany,  202  from  other  European  states, 
]4'>  from  British  America,  and  20  from  China.  Of  the  native- 
born  population.  3849  in  number.  1240  were  born  in  the 
Territory,  and  the  remainder  in  New  \ork,  I  ennsylva- 
nia  Ohio,  California,  and  Missouri.  Of  the  96oS  persons, 
6887  were  males  and  2771  females.  The  density  of  the 
Illation,  excluding  tribal  Indians,  is  .085  to  the  square 
The  settlements   of   whites  are  mostly   along  the 


po] 
mile 


were  27.052  bushels  of  wheal,  32,041  of  corn,  and  55,077  ,  lower  Colorado,  the  lower  t.ila,  «"<'   )' Vof^i^ver  and  irold 
of  barley.     The  commissioner  of  the  land  office  estimated  ,  in  which  regions  arc  the  g^^-'"  """'l"  ^iie  M;"^"  .'j",' s 
in  1870  "that  G.000,000  acres  of  the  Territory  by  the  aid  of      mines  which  have  been  worked  of  1»'<'-    The  Indian  tribes 
irrigation  are  capable  of  yielding  yery  large  crops;  that 
55,000,000  acres  were  excellent  grazing-lamis,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  inarable  from  its  broken  and  mountainous 
surface  or  the   persistent   drought.     From   the    report  of 
Lieut.  Wheeler,  now  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Terri- 
tory, it  would  appear  that  the  fertile  and  arable  lands  are 

of  larger  extent  than   the   commissioner  had   estimated. 

Lieut.  Wheeler  states  that  the  Territory  contains  more  good 

and  arable  lands  than  Nevada,  and  that  even  the  high  and 

apparently  barren  mesas  or  tablelands  under  the  inllucncc 

of  irrigation,  which,  from  their  relaticm  to  the  rivers,  is 

almost  universally  practicable,  woulil  yield  abundant  crops. 
There  are  few  uimmfti'-inrcii.  and  these  only  of  the  simpler 

and  ruilcr  kinds.     The  great  industry  of  the  Territory  is 

mhiiii'j.  an 


of  the  Territory  arc  the  Apaches,  who  are  subdivided  into 
Tontos  Pinals,Arivapas,  Mescalcros,  Bonitos,  and  Cochise  s 
Apaches :  the  Scviehes,  Apache  Mohaves,  Apache  Coyote- 
ros,  and  Cosninas  ;  the  Pimos,  Maricopas,  Papagos,  \  umas, 
Mohaves  proper,  Pahutes,  Hualapais,  Chemehucvis,  and 
Ctcs  There  are  also  on  the  elevated  mesas  of  the  northern 
plateau  some  villages  of  the  .M..quis  and  other pnthl,,  or  town 
Indians,  the  small  remainder  of  the  ancient  Aztec  race,  and 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  of  a  still  earlier  race,  who  had  ac- 
quired many  of  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civilization 
Of  these  tribes,  the  six  Apaehe  tribes  are  all  hostile,  and 
have  constantly  been  the  terror  of  the  settlers,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  Indians,     tiuerrillas.  robbers,  and  mur.lerers 

liv  iirnrpmion    no  nortiim  of  the  sctHcments  has  been  cx- 

kinus.      iiie  grcai  iimo>ir_>  oi  m,.-   iciin„.,>  i^  i  by  pro.cssion.  no  porkion  "'     '  „:»..-:oi 

d  this  is  prosecuted  at  so  much  hazard,  from  the  I  empt  from  their  daring  and  bloody  raids.     The  territorial 
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legislature  in  1871,  in  a  memorial  presented  to  Congress, 
furnished  sworn  evidence  tliat  in  the  two  years  previous  I  (ifi 
persons  had  been  munlered,  and  Stil  horses  and  mules  and 
24."t7  cattle  killed  or  stolen  hy  these  lawless  tribes.  Re- 
cently, after  a  very  severe  punishment,  they  have  lor  tho 
first  time  sued  for  peace,  and  pled;:?ed  themselves  to  remain 
on  the  reservations  the  government  bad  assigned  to  them. 
Their  repentance  is  not  likely  to  be  very  enduring  unless 
enforced  with  tho  strong  hand.  The  other  Indian  tribes 
are  either  indifferent  or  strongly  friendly  to  the  whites. 

Ednvdtlon. — The  census  statistics  of  1S70  report  149 
children,  all  whites,  as  attending  school,  64  natives  and  85 
of  foreign  birth,  79  males  and  70  females,  while  2fi90  per- 
sons of  ten  years  of  age  and  over  eould  not  read,  and  275.'i 
could  not  write.  Of  the  latter,  202  were  natives  and  2491 
of  foreign  birth.  Under  the  heading  "schools  of  all 
classes,"  it  gives  1  school,  with  7  teachers  and  132  pupils, 
having  an  income  of  $(1001)  per  annum.  In  Nov.,  1S7], 
Oovcrnor  .Saffbrd  stated  in  his  message  that  by  the  fii'st  of 
January  following  they  would  have  a  free  school  in  every 
district  (there  arc  thirty-four  districts)  in  the  Territory. 

Libraries  and  Xeicspnpers. — There  were  in  the  Territory 
in  1870  one  public  (territorial)  library,  with  10(10  volumes, 
and  five  private  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  1000  vol- 
umes in  the  five.  There  was  at  tlie  same  time  one  weekly 
newspaper,  having  acireula*ii>n  among  280  subscribers,  and 
issuing  annually  14,.")t)U  copies. 

Cliun-hfs. — In  1870  there  were  A  churches  (all  Roman 
Catholic)  in  the  Territory,  and  4  cliuroh  editices,  having 
2400  sittings  and  i>roperty  worth  $21,000. 

CoiiHtifiifion,  etc. — The  Territory  was  organized  from  New 
Mexico  Feb.  24,  18())i,  and  its  consfitution  and  government 
are  still  territorial.  The  legislature  meels  annually  in 
January.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  serves  four  years.  The  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer 
(who  is  also  receiver-general),  and  the  auditor,  as  well  as 
the  delegate  to  Congress,  arc  elected  by  the  people.  There 
is  a  U.  S.  district  court  for  the  Territory,  the  judge  of  which 
is  also  chief-justice  of  the  territorial  supreme  court.  There 
are  two  associate  judges  of  this  supreme  court,  and  all 
three  are  appointed  by  the  President.  The  supreme  court 
hobls  one  session  annually  at  Tucson.  There  are  also  pro- 
bate courts  in  each  county.  The  territorial  legislature  has 
passed  an  act  concerning  common  schools,  which  provides 
for  the  organization  of  districts  and  the  levying  of  taxes 
for  their  support  by  the  boards  of  county  supervisors. 

CoNiitirs — There  were  in  1870,  4  counties — viz.  Mohave, 
population  179:  Pima,  :')7in;  Yavapai,  2142  ;  and  Yumii, 
1621.  In  1872  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Territory,  embra- 
cing the  lowest  of  the  great  bends  of  the  Colorado  River, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  lilack  Canon,  was  set  oflf  as  Pah- 
ute  county.     Its  pojiulation  must  be  very  small. 

Priiiriptd  Tnwm. — Tucson,  the  capital,  in  1870  had  3224 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  in 
Pima  county,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  in  lat. 
32°  14'.  and  within  a  short  distance  of  some  excellent  mines. 
The  only  other  towns  of  importance  are  Arizona  Citj',  in 
Yuma  county,  situated  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Territory, 
on  the  Colorado,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Gila,  and  opposite 
Fort  Yuma  ;  population  in  1870.  1144  ;  Prescott,  the  eoun- 
ty-seat  of  Yavapai  county,  and  the  former  eajiital  of  the 
Territory,  situated  in  aliout  hit.  34°  3o'  N.,  and  Inn.  112° 
10'  W.  from  Greenwich;  it  had  in  1870  a  population  of 
66S  ;  Adamsvillc.  Apache  Pass,  nnd  Camp  Grant,  in  Pima 
county  ;  Ehrenberg  and  La  Paz,  in  Yuma;  Salt  River  Val- 
ley and  Wickenberg,  in  Yavajiai. 

Histonj. — The  southern  part  of  this  Territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Spaniards  and  Spanish  missionaries  very  early. 
The  Jesuits  had  missions  on  the  Santa  Cruz  River  as  early 
as  1600,  and  the  ruins  of  their  churches  and  convents  are 
still  in  existence.  There  were  also  settlements  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  on  the  Gila,  tho  Rio  Verde,  and  the  Sa- 
linas. The  whole  Territory,  as  well  as  that  of  New  Mex- 
ico, formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  republic  until 
18-lS,  when  that  portion  lying  N.  of  the  Gila  was  ceded  to 
the  U.  S.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  had  originally 
for  its  northern  boundary  the  37th  parallel  to  the  117th 
meridian,  where  it  touched  the  boundary  of  California.  In 
18.')3  the  U.  S.  go\ernmcnt  purchased  from  I^IcxIlo  the  ter- 
ritory lying  S.  of  tho  Gila  River  and  W.  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  now  known  as  the  "  Gaclt^ilen  Puridiase,"  and  the  tri- 
angular section  S.  of  the  37th  parallel,  ami  between  the  114th 
and  tho  117th  meridians,  was  transferred  to  Nevada.  Arizona 
was  a  county  of  New  Mexico  until  Feb.,  18G3,  when  it  was 
Bet  off  as  a  separate  Territory  and  organized  Feb.  24  of  that 
year.  ItK  growth  and  pmsperity  have  been  nuudi  hindered 
hy  tho  constant  depvi'dationH  and  ontrngen  of  the  Apaches, 
and  prior  to  its  organization  as  a  Territory  it  was  also  the 
favorite  haunt  of  outlaws  from  Mexico,  Texas.  Nevada,  and 
California.  Tliese  hove  now  Iieen  mostly  driven  out,  and 
its  population  is  enterprising  and  law-abiding. 


The 
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Governors. — 

John  A.  Gurley,  1862-63.        ,  Charles  E.  G.  French, 
John  N.  (Joodwin,  1863-66.  I87G-77. 

R.  C.  McCormick,  1866-69.      John  P.  Hoyt.  1877-78. 
A.  P.  K.  Safford,  1869-76.        John  C.  Fremont,  187S-. 

L.  P.  Brock  ETT. 

Arizo'na,  a  post-township  of  Burt  co.,  Neb.    Pop.  534. 

Arizo'lia  Cit'y,  a  post-village  of  Yuma  co.,  Arizona 
Ter.,  on  the  Colorado  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  175 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  It  has  an  extensive 
river-trade  carried  on  in  steamers.     Pop.  1444. 

Arjish%  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  rises  in  the  East 
Carpathian  Mountains,  tlows  south-eastward  through  Wal- 
lachia,  and  enters  the  Danube  42  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Bucha- 
rest.    Length,  estimated  at  175  miles. 

Arjish-Dagh.     See  Arg^us,  Mount. 

Ark  [Lat.  «rV-<(],  a  chest,  a  coffer,  a  large  vessel, 
term  is  principally  used  in  a  scriptural  signification. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant  [Heb.  arun;  Gr.  ki^wtos]. 
ark,  together  with  the  mercy-scat,  was  especially  invested 
with  sacredness  and  mystery  by  the  ancient  Jews.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  an  olilong  chest  two  and  a  half  cubits 
long  by  one  and  a  half  broad  and  deep,  overlaid  within 
and  without  with  gold,  and  sujiporting  upon  its  lid  the 
mercy-seat,  with  the  cherubims.  Its  ]irinei(.al  purpose  or 
use  was  to  contain  inviolate  the  tables  of  stone  upon  which 
were  written  that  "  covenant  "  from  whieh  it  derived  its 
title.  It  was  also  the  receptacle  for  the  pot  of  manna  and 
the  rod  of  Aaron,  It  occupied  the  most  holy  spot  (the 
"Holy  of  Holies")  of  the  whole  sanctuary,  and  thus 
excluded  any  idol  from  the  centre  of  worship.  (See  Ex- 
odus XXV.,  xxxvii.jxl. ;  also  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the 
Bible") 

Arkadel'phia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clark  co.,  Ark. 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  steam-navigation  on  the  right 
shore  of  Washita  River,  65  miles  S.  W.  of  Little  Rock,  on 
the  Cairo  and  Fulton  R.  R.  It  has  water-power,  an  active 
trade,  one  weekly  newsj)aper,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  State 
normal  school ;  and  was.  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
late  civil  war,  a  principal  military  depot  for  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana.  On  Feb.  15,  1863, 
a  skirmish  took  place  between  a  detachment  of  Union 
troops  under  Capt.  Brown  and  a  party  of  Confederates,  in 
whieh  the  latter  were  defeated.     Pop.  948. 

Arkan'sas,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  next  to  the  Missouri 
the  longest  affluent  of  the  Mississippi,  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Colorado.  Its 
general  direction  is  eastward  for  more  than  500  miles 
through  extensive  plains,  large  portions  of  which  are  sterile. 
Having  crossed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado  into  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  reached  nearly  the  9Sth  degree  of  AV. 
longitude,  it  turns  and  flows  south-eastward  through  Kansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory  to  Fort  Smith,  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Arkansas;  continuing  thence  in  a  south-east- 
ern course,  it  traverses  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  it  di- 
vides into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  and  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  lat.  33°  54' N  ,  Ion.  91°I0MV.  The  whole  length 
is  2170  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  800  miles  from 
its  mouth  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  difference 
between  high  and  low  water  in  this  river  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet. 

Arkansas,  one  of  the  South-western  States  of  the  Union, 


the  twenty-fifth  in  the  order  of  its  admission  ns  a  State, 
bounded  on  tho  N.  by  Missouri,  on  the  E.  by  Missouri, 
TennesHce,  and  Mississippi,  being  sejiarated  from  the  two 
latter  by  the  Mississippi  River;  S.  by  Louisiana,  and  W. 
by  Texas  and  the  Imlian  Territory.  Its  area  is  52,198 
square  miles,  or  33,406,720  acres — about  the  same  size  as 
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Kngland  without  Wales.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
33°  and  3G°  3(1'  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  ot  89° 
40'  and  91°  42'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich. 

.Vii»/«re.— The  Burlace  of  the  Slate  iirescnts  great  varia- 
tions "of  altitude.     The  eastern  portion,  from  30  to   100 
miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  is  generally  low,  containing 
numerous  lakes,   bayous,  and  swamps,  and.  except  some 
ofthe  more  elevated  Iduffs,  is  suhjec-t  to  inundation  by  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  Mississii>pi   River.     Beyond   this 
level  region  the  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  rising  gradu- 
ally towards  the  W.  and  N.  W.     The  western  and  north- 
western sections  consist  of  extensive  and  elevated  prairies, 
broken  by  the  passage  across  them  of  the  Ozark  -Moun- 
tains iu  a    nortli-wcsterly   direction   from   Little  Rock  to 
South-wealcrn  Missouri,  and  S.  of  the  Arkansas  River  of   ] 
the  Masserne  range,  which  stretches  south-westerly  from  ! 
ncarlv  the  same  point.     The  hills  of  the  Ozark  range  rise  ; 
to  a  general  elevation  of  1 JOO  to  2000  feet,  while  some  of 
the  higher  ridges  and  summits  attain  an  altitude  of  3000 
feet.    Besides  these  two  ranges  there  are  the  Black  Hills  in 
the  N.,  and  the  Ouachita  or  Wachita  Hills  in  the  W.     The 
country  N.  of  the  O/.ark  range  is  very  beautiful  with  its 
diversified  scenery  of  hills,  plains,  prairie,  and  wooilhmd, 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered.     Indeed,  the  i 
whole  State  may  bo  said  to  be  extremely  well  watered,  j 
The  Mis-sissippi"  River  washes  its  eastern  boundary  from 
the  N.  line  of  Tennessee  to   the  northern   boundary  of  ! 
Louisiana.     The  Arkansas  River,  entering   the   State   on 
the  W.  in  lat.  3:^°  I.')',  crosses  it  diagonally,  and  discharges  i 
its  waters  into  the  Mississippi  in  about  lat.  33°  40'.     The  I 
St.  Francis,  the  White  River  (with  its  large  affluent,  the  | 
Big   Black),  the  Ouachita  (with  its  tributary,  the  Saline), 
and  the  Red  River  (with  one  or  two  large  branches),  trav- 
erse portions  of  the  State,  and  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  Miss'i.-^sippi  at  different  points.     These  arc  all  naviga- 
ble rivers  fur  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  year.     Almost 
every  county  is  drained  by  these  or  some  of  their  smaller 
tributaries.     Forty-three  counties  arc  traversed  by  navig- 
able streams,  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State  exceed 
3000  miles  in  length. 

Gcolo>jy. — The  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  including 
the  swampy  and  overflowed  lands,  is  of  alluvial  or  post- 
tertiary  formation,  and  at  no  distant  geological  period 
formcti  a  portion  of  the  great  lake  or  Cf^tuary  which  occu- 
pies! the  whole  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  this  post-tertiary  belt  attains 
its  greatest  width  in  the  Mi:^sissi])pi  Valley,  about  75  miles. 
It  passes  as  the  land  rises  gently  into  tertiary,  which  in 
turn  is  succeeded  by  a  wed:;e-shaped  tract  of  cretaceous 
rocks,  narrow  X.  K.  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  coming  to 
a  point  nearly  opposite  Cairo,  but  widening  rapidly  be- 
tween that  and  the  Red  River.  N.  of  the  Red  River,  and 
occupying  some  of  the  smith-western  counties,  is  a  tract  of 
primitive  or  azoic  rocks,  winch  extends  into  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  is  the  only  azoic  tract  in  the  State.  Adjoin- 
ing the  cretaceous  rocks  on  their  X.  W.  border  is  a  trian- 
gular tract  of  Silurian  rocks,  having  its  apex  in  Saline 
county  and  its  base  in  ilissouri.  W,  of  this,  and  occupy- 
ing all  the  remaining  territory  of  the  State  except  the 
small  tract  of  azoic  rocks  already  mentioned,  are  the  car- 
boniferous rocks.  an<l  on  either  side  of  the  .Arkansas  River, 
between  Little  Rock  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State,  are  the  two  tracts  of  coal-measures  which  will 
eventually  make  Arkansas  one  of  the  largest  coal-produ- 
cing States  iu  the  Union.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
geological  formations  of  the  State  include  azoic.  Silurian, 
carboniferous,  crctaeeous.  tertiary,  and  post-tertiary  rocks. 

Miiicralogif.  —  Gold  has  been  found,  but  it  is  thought 
not  in  paying  quantities,  in  White  county.  The  galena  of 
Sevier  and  Pulaski  counties,  and  it  is  believed  also  the  de- 
posits of  lead  ore  in  Washington.  Benton,  Madison,  Car- 
roll. Xewton.  Marion,  Searcy,  Izard,  Independence,  Law- 
rence, and  Randolph  counties  are  argentiferous,  yielding 
in  some  instances  73  per  cent,  of  lead  and  52i  ounces  of 
silver  to  tho  ton.  This  is  a  higher  percentage  of  silver 
than  most  of  tho  argentiferous  galena  ores  elsewhere  yield. 
The  zinc  ores  of  the  State  are  said  to  he  equal  to  those  of 
Silesia.  Copper,  manganese,  and  iron  of  the  best  quality 
are  among  the  other  metallic  products  of  the  State.  The 
iron  ores  are  of  two  or  three  kinds,  and  when  combined 
produce  an  iron  of  great  purity  an<i  tenacity.  Some  of 
tho  ore-beds  are  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal- 
mines, and  are  worked  to  great  advantage.  The  coal-fields 
cover  about  12,000  square  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  and  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  mined  iu 
Washington,  Crawford,  Sebastian,  Franklin,  Scott,  John- 
son, Yeli,  Pope,  Perry,  Conway,  White,  and  Pulaski  coun- 
ties. The  veins  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  easily  accessible,  and  con- 
taining very  little  sulphur.  An  analysis  of  a  five-foot  vein 
at  Green's  Bank  in  Sebastian  county  gave  the  following 


result :  volatile  matter,  13.75  ;  coke,  86.25  ;  and  for  the  ul- 
timate constituents,  water,  1.40  per  cent. ;  gas.  12.35 ;  fixed 
carbon,  82.25  ;  ashes,  flesh-color,  4  per  cent.  There  are  also 
extensive  beds  of  lignite  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
State,  of  such  quality  as  to  be  in  demand  for  steamboat 
fuel.  Marble  of  the  pink  and  gray  tints,  and  of  excellent 
quality,  has  been  found  in  various  localities ;  Madison 
county  has  many  quarries  of  it.  Slate,  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  Vermont,  and  suitable  for  all  purposes,  is  quarried 
in  Pulaski.  Polk.  Pike,  and  Sevier  counties.  There  arc  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  novaculite  or  "Arkansas  hone  or  oil 
stone,"  by  far  the  best  hone-stone  known,  in  Hot  Springs 
and  <irant  counties.  The  Ozark  Mountains  arc  comjioscd 
of  the  "millstone-grit  formation,"  and  the  griudsionea 
from  that  region  are  superior  to  the  Xova  Scotia  burr- 
stones.  Rock  or  quartz  crystals  of  marvellous  purity  and 
transparency,  and  of  large  size,  arc  found  in  Montgomery 
county  and  elsewhere  in  what  are  called  the  Crystal  JMuun- 
tains.  Kaolin  or  porcelain  clay,  mineral  paints  or  ochres, 
nitre  earths,  granite  of  excellent  quality,  building  stone 
(both  sandstone  and  limestone),  marls,  greensand,  and  salt 
are  among  the  other  mineral  treasures  of  the  State.  '"  The 
Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,"  very  widely  known  everywhere 
for  their  healing  qualities,  arc  situated  iu  Hot  Springs 
county,  about  tiO  miles  S.  W.  from  Little  Rock.  The 
springs  are  fifty-four  in  number,  and  range  iu  temperature 
from  'J3°  to  148°  F.  They  contain  a  large  amount  of  ear- 
bonic  acid  and  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  and  have  a  very  high  reputation  in  diseases  of  iho 
lungs  and  liver,  and  indeed  in  most  chronic  diseases. 
There  arc  many  other  mineral  springs  in  the  State,  and  in 
Fulton  county  a  mammoth  spring,  apparently  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  constantly  eflerveseing,  has  a 
uniform  temperature  of  (50°  F.  in  winter  and  summer,  and 
flows  at  the  rate  of  8000  barrels  per  minute. 

Vcffetntitnt. — Arkansas  has  extensive  forests  of  valuable 
timber.  Pine  of  the  finest  quality  is  found  in  the  hill- 
country,  and  occasionally  in  tho  bottom-lands.  It  is  said 
that  the  yellow-pine  timber-lands  cover  one-fourth  of  tho 
area  of  the  State.  Dense  forests  of  cypress  grow  on  the 
bottom-lands  and  along  the  lakes  and  bayous,  and  single 
trees  are  often  met  with  that  will  yield  6l)ll0  feet  of  lumber. 
There  arc  many  varieties  of  oak  in  the  State,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  are  the  white  oak  and  a  kindred  species 
called  the  *'overcup  oak,"  which  grows  to  a  great  size,  its 
trunk  being  often  live  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  This  is 
much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pipe-staves  for  sugar 
and  tobacco  hogsheads.  The  other  timber  trees  of  the 
State  are  red  cedar,  of  which  there  are  large  tracts  in  the 
northern  and  western  sections:  black  walnut,  tujielo  gum, 
wild  cherry,  maple,  black  locust,  sassafras,  red  mulberry, 
and  Osage  orange,  the  latter  growing  to  a  great  size  in  the 
Red  River  valley.  There  are  also  among  the  forest  trees 
ash,  hickory,  gum,  beech,  ])ecan,  sycamore,  dm,  cotton- 
wood,  cedar,  buttonwood,  and  hackberry,  and  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  evergreens  the  holly,  willow,  catlep,  China 
tree,  box-elder,  butternut,  palmetto,  dogwood,  plum,  horn- 
beam, ironwood,  mockernut,  juniper,  and  laurel.  The 
undergrowth  of  the  forests  cousis-ts  chiefly  of  scrub  oak, 
arrowwood  gum.  sassafras,  hazel,  sumac,  hickory,  dogwood, 
and  kinnikinnick,  with  extensive  canebrakes  iu  the  low- 
lands. Among  the  wild  fruits  and  berries  are  the  paw])aw, 
persimmon,  haw,  whortleberry,  wild  plum,  and  chiuquajdn. 
The  cultivated  fruits  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Apples  are  especially  fine  in  the  hill-country.  Peaches 
ripen  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of  Kovember,  an<I 
pears  from  midsummer  to  January.  Plums,  apricots,  cher- 
ries, nectarines,  and  all  the  small  fruits,  as  grapes,  black- 
berries, strawberries,  etc.,  arc  of  fine  quality  and  yield  j)ro- 
fusely.  The  grape  is  extensively  cultiviitcd  both  for  tho 
table  and  for  wine,  and  in  the  long  and  moderately  warm 
seasons  it  comes  to  a  rare  perfection.  All  the  cereals,  as 
well  as  Indian  corn,  yield  abundant  crops.  Root  crops  do 
well,  and  the  native  grasses  of  Arkansas,  which  include 
thirly-five  varieties,  are  remarkable  for  their  succulence 
and  their  fattening  properties.  The  hay  crop  Is  more  im- 
portant in  Arkansas  than  in  any  other  Southern  State. 
Cotton  is  the  great  staple,  and  is  largely  grown,  both  on 
the  alluvial  lands  and  on  the  hills.  There  is  hardly  another 
State  in  the  Union  which  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  ara- 
ble lands. 

Zipoloijif. — Wild  game,  consisting  of  bears,  deer,  turkeys, 
ducks,  prairie-chickens,  and  quail,  is  abundant,  and  tho 
rivers,  lakes,  and  bayous  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  among 
which  are  pickerel,  black  bass,  buffalo,  and  catfish,  the 
latter  sometimes  weighing  150  pounds.  In  the  buyous 
and  lakes,  and  in  the  Red,  Ouachita,  and  Arkansas  rivers, 
the  alligator  occasionally  makes  his  a|qiearance.  though 
less  abundant  than  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Serpents  and 
other  reptiles  are  plentiful  in  the  lowlands,  and  the  rattle- 
snake and  moccasin  are  found  iu  the  hills. 
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Climate, — Aikansns  has  ns  a  whole  a  very  fine  climate.  It 
is  sheltered  from  t  ho  northers  by  the  luountiimsun  the  N.and 
N.  \V.,  and  fruin  the  fierce  heats  of  the  Louisiaua  lowlands 
bv  its  diversiliod  surface  and  its  long  river-valleys.  The 
eastern  port  ion  of  f  he  State  is  low  and  hot,  and  in  the  swampy 
and  overflowed  lands  there  is  considerable  malarial  disease 

ffvcr  and  a;;ue.  congestive  chills,  and  sometimes  yellow 

fuver — but  on  the  higher  hinds  the  temperature  is  equable 
and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  not  excessive.  In  1S70 
the  extreme  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  year  at 
Little  Rock  was  1>2° ;  the  highest  point  reached  was  90° 
for  one  day  lu  Septcml>er;  the  lowest  point  was  4°  above 
zero  for  one  day  iu  December;  the  average  temperature 
of  the  four  months,  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
was  7S°  30' ;  and  the  average  of  the  three  winter  months, 
December,  January,  and  February,  4.'i°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  tlic  year  was  02°.  The  rainfall  ranges  from  55 
to  CO  inches  annually.  The  climate  has  a  high  reputation 
fur  the  relief  of  ])ulmonary  diseases,  and  from  the  vital  sta- 
tistics of  the  census  of  l.STO  would  seem  to  deserve  it. 

PruthirtH. — The  agricultural  jiroducta  of  the  State  in 
1872  were:  Indian  corn,  17,710,000  bushels;  wheat,  702,000 
bushels;  rye,  -10.000  bushels;  oats,  703,000  bushels;  riee 
(in  1S70),  73,021  ])ound3 ;  peas  and  beans,  47,376  bushels; 
potatoes,  Irish  (Sofniiuiit  tiihcyosiim),  400,000  bushels; 
potatoes,  sweet  {Ilutatus  eduli's),  712,000  bushela ;  tobacco, 
770,000  pounds;  hay,  12,000  tons;  cotton,  283,372  bales 
of  450  pounds  each  ;  wool  (in  1S70).  214,781  pounds  ;  bees- 
wax (in  1S70),  12,789  pounds;  honey,  270,324  pounds; 
butter  (in  1870),  2,753,931  pounds;  cheese,  2119  Jiounds; 
milk  sold,  31,350  gallons.  The  orchard  products  in  1S70 
were  $157,219;  products  of  market-gardens,  $55,697;  for- 
est products,  §34,225  ;  wine,  3734  gallons ;  cane-sugar,  92 
hogsheads;  maple  sugar,  1185  pounds;  cane  molasses,  72,008 
gallons;  sorghum  molasses,  147,203  gallons;  maple  mo- 
lassfs,  75  gallons.  The  number  of  acres  of  improved  land 
in  farms  in  1S70  was  1,859,821;  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms,  5,737.475  acres,  of  which  3,910,325  were  in  woodland, 
and  1,827.150  in  other  unimproved  lands;  so  that  only 
22.6  per  cent,  of  the  land  of  the  State  is  as  yet  taken  up  in 
farms.  The  present  cash  value  of  the  farms  of  the  State 
(in  IS70)  was  $40,029,698,  and  of  farming  implements  and 
niachinL'ry,  $2,237,409.  The  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
for  farm  labor  during  that  year  was  $4,061,952,  and  the 
total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions,  including 
betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  was  $40,701,699.  The 
valuation  of  all  live-stock  in  1870  was  $17,222,550,  and  of 
animals  slaughtered  for  provisions,  $3,843,923.  In  Jan., 
1873,  the  number  of  horses,  as  estimated  by  the  agricultu- 
ral department,  was  160,700,  and  their  value,  $14,302,300; 
thcnumberof  mules  was  82,800,  and  their  value,  $9,108,000; 
the  number  of  mileh  cows  was  150,300,  and  their  value, 
$3,081,000;  the  numt)er  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  was 
251,300,  and  their  value,  $4,523,400;  the  number  of  sheep 
was  160,400,  and  their  value,  $321,200;  the  number  of 
swine  was  1,067,400.  and  their  value,  $4,269,600  ;  making 
the  total  value  of  live-stock  at  that  time,  $35,604,500. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  State,  though  not 
fully  represented  in  the  census,  is  not  large;  but  it  will 
diiubtlcss  increase,  as  no  State  in  the  Union  has  more 
aliundant  water-()ower,  cheaper  fuel,  or  a  larger  supply  of 
the  raw  material  for  manufactures  in  close  proximity  to 
fuel  and  to  go<Ml  markets.  The  State  had  in  1S70  two 
cotton-mills,  capital  $13,000,  using  66,400  pounds  of  cotton 
of  the  vulue  of  $13,780,  and  producing  $22,362  worth  of 
g:iods,  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  $4100,  There  were  at  the 
same  date  13  woollen  manufactories,  with  $32,500  capital, 
using  115,330  pounds  of  domestic  wool,  valued  at  $55,782, 
aud  producing  goods  valued  at  $78,690,  with  a  cost  of  labor 
of  $6870,  There  were  also  283  cstaljlishments  for  ginning 
cotton,  with  a  capital  of  $344,825 ;  35  for  the  manufacture 
of  leather,ca].i(al  $32,100;  212  saw-mills,  capital  $691,400  ; 
272  Hour  and  meal  mills,  capital  $477,151.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State  was  13(i4, 
ciijiital  $2,137,738;  steam-engines.  300,  with  6980  horse- 
power; wator-wiieels,  134,  with  1599  horse-power,  employ- 
ing 4133  nnilcs  above  sixteen  years  of  age.  48  females  above 
sixtcon,  and  271  children;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
$75  1,950  ;  value  of  materials  used,  $4,823,051  ;  value  of  an- 
nual products,  $7,699,670.  The  home  manufactures  of  the 
State,  not  included  in  these,  were  reported  in  the  census  of 
1870  to  amount  to  $807,573. 

liaihuitifU. — The  railroads  already  completed,  and  to  bo 
completed  liy  Jan.  1,  1874,  have  an  extent  of  11()9  miles. 
Of  these  roads,  only  128  miles  were  completecl  on  the  first 
of  Jan.,  I87tl.  and  ten  years  earlier  there  were  but  38^ 
miles  in  operation.  Of  the  roads  now  nearly  or  quite  com- 
pleted, several  are  trunk-road?,  forming  portions  of  the  great 
routes  lo  the  I'aeific  or  to  Texas.  Thus,  the  Memphis  and 
Little  Hock  anil  the  Little  Rock  ami  Kurt  Smith,  bolh,  we 
btilicvc,  now  in  operation,  form  important  sections  of  the 


Pacific  road  which  is  now  in  progress  along  the  35th  paral- 
lel. They  will  also  connect  by  a  short  link  with  nearly 
3000  miles  of  complete  railway  to  the  North-west.  The 
Mississippi  Red  Kiver  and  Ouachita  R.  R.,  starting  from 
Chicot  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  extending  westward 
to  Fulton  on  the  Red  River,  will  sustain  nearly  the  same 
relations  to  the  Pacific  road  along  the  32d  parallel  and  to  the 
International  of  Texas  as  the  roads  previously  named  do 
to  the  line  of  the  35th  parallel.  More  than  70  of  its  155  mile's 
are  completed.  The  Cairo  and  Fulton  R.  R.,  extending 
from  Cairo  (111.)  and  from  St.  Louis,  via  the  Iron  Mountain 
R,  R.,  to  Fulton  on  the  Red  Iliver,  where  it  joins  the  Inter- 
national of  Texas,  traversing  fifteen  counties  of  the  State, 
aud  forming  a  part  of  the  grand  trunk-line  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  to  Texas,  and  ultimately  to  Mexico,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Arkansas  railroads.  It  is  301 
miles  in  length,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  finished  by 
Jan.  1,  1874.  Other  important  railways  in  the  State  .aro 
the  Arkansas  Central,  from  Little  Rock  to  Helena:  the 
Little  Rock  Pine  Bluff  and  New  Orleans  R.  R,  and  its 
branch,  extending  from  Little  Rock  to  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Chicot  and  to  the  Louisiana  line;  the  licit na 
branch  of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  R.  K. ;  the  Memphis  Shreve- 
port  aud  Jefl'crson  Branch  R.  R..  wliich  leaves  the  Mem- 
phis and  Little  Rock  at  Duvall's  Blutf;  the  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  R.  K.  from  Little  Rock  to  Alexandria  (La.),  not 
yet  graded;  and  the  Arkansas  Western,  which  is  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  road  on  the  35th  parallel  and 
the  network  of  railroads  in  Kansas  and  South-western 
Missouri.  There  have  been  awarded  to  these  railroads  by 
the  State  the  loan  of  its  credit  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  per 
mile  to  roads  having  no  land-grant,  and  $10,000  per  mile  lo 
those  having  land-grants.  These  credits  and  bonds,  having 
thirty  years  to  run  aud  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  the 
interest  to  be  jiaid  by  the  roads,  have  been  awarded  to  the 
extent  of  S50  miles,  or  $1 1,400,000,  but  only  a  portion  of 
the  bonds  have  yet  been  issued.  The  land-grants  lo  these 
companies  are  not  far  from  6,000,000  acres. 

FinancLs. — The  State  debt  of  Arkansas,  present  and  (so 
far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned)  prospective,  amounts 
to  $19,398,000,  and  is  classified  as  tollows:  funded  debt, 
including  the  amount  due  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
loaned  to  the  State  many  years  ago  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, $4,130,000 ;  State-aid  railroad  bonds,  as  specified 
above,  $11,400,000  (not  all  issued  yet);  levee  bonds, 
$3,000,000  (only  about  $1,600,000  yet  issued);  ten-year 
bonds  to  supply  casual  deficits,  $300,000;  floating  debt, 
$268,000.  The  railroads  will  generally  be  able  to  jiay  the 
interest  on  their  bonds,  so  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
State  is  not  discreditable  to  it.  The  valuation  of  property 
is  rapidly  increasing;  in  1870  the  entire  assessed  valuation, 
real  aud  personal  (which  was  about  50  per  cent,  of  tho 
real  values),  was  $94,528,843;  in  1872  it  had  increased  to 
nearly  $120,000,000,  of  which  a  little  more  than  $80,000,000 
was  real  estate,  and  not  quite  $40,000,000  personal  prop- 
erty. The  true  valuation  in  1870,  according  to  the  ninth 
census,  was  $156,394,691.  Aside  from  the  State  debt, 
thei'c  are  county  debt.s  mostly  the  issue  of  county  bonds 
to  railroads,  etc.,  aud  town  and  city  debts.  The  former 
amounted  in  1870  to  $530,649,  and  the  latter  to  $154, 9t6. 
The  taxation  (aside  from  national  taxes)  in  1870  reached 
the  sum  of  $2,866,890,  of  which  $950,894  was  the  State 
ta.\,  81,738,760  county  taxes,  and  $177,236  town  and  city 
taxes.  The  State  tax  now  yields  a  little  more,  and  tho 
credit  of  the  State  is  fast  improving.  As  an  interior  aud 
riparian  State,  Arkansas  has  no  foreign  commerce  and  no 
large  river-port.  Her  cotton  is  mostly  shijiped  through 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  Her  interior  commerce  thiough 
her  navigable  rivers  aud  her  rapidly  extending  railroad 
system  is  already  considerable,  and  is  fast  increasing. 

Baii/,-8  and  Private  Bm^kiiUf-hiiusea. — There  aie  two 
national  banks  in  the  State — the  Merchants'  National  at 
Little  Rock,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Western  Arkansas  at  Fort  Smith,  capital  $55,000. 
There  arc  no  State  banks  and  no  savings  banks.  There 
are  ten  private  banking-houses — three  at  Little  Rock,  I  wo 
at  FaycttcviUc,  two  at  Pine  BluflT,  and  one  each  at  Augusta, 
Camden,  and  Helena. 

litsurancf. — There  were  no  life,  fire,  or  marine  insurance 
companies  in  the  State  up  to  Oct.,  1872,  but  several  of  Iho 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Richmond,  and  New  Orleans  com- 
panies, and  ])erbaps  others,  had  agencies  at  Little  Rock 
and  other  points. 

Popniotiun. — Arkansas  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1819,  and  its  first  appearance  as  a  distinct  Territory  in  the 
census  was  in  1820.  when  it  had  14.255  inhabitants,  tliougii 
settlements  within  its  present  boundaries,  but  then  belong- 
ing to  tho  Tenitory  of  Louisiana,  had  been  reported  in 
1810  as  having  1062  inhabitants;  in  1830  the  number  was 
30.388 ;  in  1 810.  after  it  had  been  admitted  as  a  State,  97,57  I ; 
in  1860,209,897;  in  1S6U,  435,450;  and  iu  1870,484,471.    Its 
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school  officer  within  his  juriediction.  The  State  board  of 
education  prcserilies  lists  of  te\t-books.  puts  in  operation 
the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  and  makes  all  ueedt'ul 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  common  schools  and  the 
general  educational  interests  of  the  State.  It  directs  also 
the  estttl'lishuient  of  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored 
children  and  youth.  The  teachers  are  examined  hy  the 
circuit  supcriiitendents.  The  schools  of  Arkansas  have 
received  hitherto  about  $9d«0  annually  from  the  IVahodv 
fund.  A  State  industrial  university  to  receive  the  agricul- 
tural land-grants  was  established  at  Fayetteville  in  1871. 

I.!hiiiiu7.—'n\f:  census  of  1870  reports  1181  libraries 
of  all  classes,  public  and  private,  in  the  State,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  l:i5,5r>4  volumes;  of  these,  888  were  private, 
andcontained  81. 2:i2  volumes:  of  the  remaining  2'.i:i.  1  islhc 
Slate  Library,  with  12.500  volumes:  6  are  town  or  city 
libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  250  volumes:  2il  are  court 
or  law  libraries,  with  5747  volumes:  216  were  Sablialh- 
scliool  libraries,  with  20,412  volumes,  and  37  church  libra- 
ries, with  40:in  volumes.  There  were  also  4  circulating  libra- 
ries, with  HOI!  volumes. 

\eir>]iHj>n-M  aiirl  Feriodicah. — In  1870  there  were  56 
ncwsiiapers  and  |ieriodicals  of  all  descriptions  in  the  State, 
having  a  circulation  of  29,830,  and  issuing  1,824.860  coi.ies 
annually-  Of  these. :!  were  dailies  (4  dailies  in  1872).  having 
a  circulation  of  1250:  1  was  a  tri-weekly,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  300  (there  were  2  tri-weekly  papers  in  1872):  -18 
were  weeklies,  having  a  circulation  of  26,280,  and  4  were 
monthlies,  with  a  circulation  of  2000.  Two  of  these  were 
agricultural,  with  a  circulation  of  1000.  and  printing  12.000 
copies  annually  ;  52  were  political — viz.  48  weekly.  1  tri- 
weekly, aud  3"  daily— with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
27.830.  and  printing  annually  1.800,860  copies;  1  was  re- 
ligious, a  monthly,  with  a  circulation  of  500,  and  an  annual 
issue  of  6000  copies  ;  and  I  educational,  with  the  same  cir- 
culation and  annual  issue, 

Vhitrrhcu. — There  were,  according  to  the  census  in  1870, 
1371  church  organizations  of  all  denominations  in  the 
State,  and  1141  church  edilices,  having  264,225  sittings, 
and  holding  church  property  valued  at  $854,975.  Of  these, 
463  were  regular  Baptist  churches,  with  394  edifices,  103,250 
sittings,  and  $195,725  of  church  property  (the  "Baptist 
Almanac"  for  1873  gives  the  number  of  churches  in  1872 
as  648,  with  408  ministers  and  36,040  members) :  of  other 
i7"4Vwcrcpublic,  including  1  normal  school,  with  3  teach-  |  Baptist  denominations  't'l^f 'if^^'^j^^lH'";.  ;*"„'•; 'l,;™ 
ers  an<l  62  scholars,  with  *10,061  income:  3  hish  schools.      were  100  churches,  68  church  edifices,  lo.ljO  sittings,  and 


population  now  considerably  exceeds  52o.000.  The  den- 
sitv  of  the  population  at  the  last  census  was  nearly  9.3  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Stale  is  considerably  below  this  average  and  only  a  tract 
comnrising  six  or  seven  counties  on  both  sides  of  the  Ar- 
Uiver  in  the  centre  of  the  Slate  is  materially  above 
ulation  in  1870.  362,1 15  were  whiles,  122,169 
colored  98  (•hincsc.  :ind  89  Indians.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber 479  445  were  natives  of  the  U.  S.,  and  o026  were  of 
foreign  birlh:  of  the  natives,  10,617  had  one  or  both 
parents  foreign.  9893  had  a  foreign  father.  8484  a  foreign 
mother,  and  7760  had  a  foreign  father  and  foreign  mother. 
Of  the  natives.  170,:;98  whites,  62,463  colored,  and  21  In- 
dians, or  nearly  one-half,  were  born  in  Arkansas,  about 
210  1100  in  the  other  Southern  and  South-western  Stales, 
and'  the  remainder  in  the  Xortheru  and  Western  States 
and  Territories.  The  foreigners  were  mostly  (Jermans 
and  Irish.  Of  the  lot.al  population.  248.261  were  males 
anil  236,210  females;  of  the  native  population,  244,491 
were  males  ami  234,954  females ;  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion. 3770  were  males  and  1256  females:  of  the  whites, 
186.145  were  males  and  175.670  females:  of  the  colored 
races,  61.680  were  males  and  60.489  females.  Dividiiig 
these,  a^ain,  into  negroes  and  mulaltoes,  there  were  55,4.36 
mole  negroes  and  54.395  females  ;  0244  male  mulaltoes  and 
6092  feinales.  Of  the  whole  population,  81.645  males  and 
80.847  females  were  of  school  age,  or  between  five  and 
eighteen  years. 

AVi(c«("iV>n.— The  whole  number  of  children  attending 
school  during  some  part  of  the  year  1809-70  in  the  Stale 
was  02,572.  of  whom  62.546  were  natives  and  26  foreign- 
ers ;  56.788  were  whites  and  5784  colored :  33,068  males 
and  29,504  females.  Of  persons  ten  years  old  and  over, 
111,799  could  not  read,  and  133,339  could  not  write.  Of 
these,  28,298  were  white  males  and  35.797  white  females: 
34,896  were  colored  males  and  34,326  colored  females. 
There  were  in  the  Stale,  according  to  the  census,  1978 
schools  of  all  classes,  with  2297  teachers,  of  whom  1653 
were  males  and  6U  females :  81,526  pupils,  of  whom  4 1 ,939 
were  males  and  .39,587  females.  The  total  income  for  the 
support  of  these  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870, 
was  $681,962,  of  which  $7300  was  from  endowment, 
$555,331  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  119,331  from 
other  sources,  including  tuition.     Of  these  1978  schools, 


3  high  schools, 
with  6  teachers  and  140  scholars,  and  $3600  income:  225 
graded   common    schools,  with   289   teachers    and   11,887 
pupils,  and  an  income  of  $93,500;  1515  ungraded  common 
schools,  with  1668  teachers.  59,956  scholars,  and  an  income 
of  $445,300.    There  were  also  3  colleges,  with  10  professors, 
235  students,  of  whom  125  were  luiiles  and  110  females, 
and  $7700  income.     Of  these,  St.  .lohn's  College  at  Little 
Kock  was  founded  in  1857  by  the  Masons,  and  is  sustained 
by  them  :  .ludson  rnivcrsity  at  Prospect  Bluff  is  sustained 
by  the  Haptists,  and  l^ane  Hill  College  at  Cane  Hill  by  the 
Christians.    There  were  30  academies,  with  61  teachers  and 
2141  pupils,  of  whom  1 102  were  males  and  1042  females,  and 
$25,387  income.    There  were  four  technic;vl  schools  ;  a  Stale 
asylum  for  the  blind  at  Little  Rock,  established  in  1859, 
which,  according  to  the  census,  had  4  teachers  and  30 
pupils  (a  later  report  makes  the  number  of  teachers  and 
einployf-s  11,  and  of  pupils  40),  and  an  income  of  $11,000 
(the  report  of  coniuiissioner  of  education  says  $18,000); 
one  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  also  at  Little  Rock, 
with  22  teachers  and  employes,  72  pupils,  and  an  income 
of  $22,452 ;  2  schools  of  art  and  music,  with  3  teachers, 
20  pupils,  and  $1000  income.     There  were  also  187  day 
and  boarding  schools,  with  241    teachers,  6818   scholars 
(3484  males  aud  33:;4  females),  and  $67,214  income:  and 
10  parochial  and  charity  schools,  with  11  teachers,  210 
pupils,  and  $6300  income.    The  "  Educational  Year-Book  " 
for  1873  makes  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
2035;  their  salaries  in  the  country,  $40  to  $100  per  month, 
in  the  cilics,  $75  to  $125  per  month.     There  are  10  school 
superintendents,  one  to  each  judicial  circuit,  each  having 
a  salary  of  $3000  per  annum.     The  school  fund  is  $95,501. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  194,314,  of  whom 
182,474  are  registered,  but  the  average  attendance  is  only 
32,863,     The  neivly  established  school  system  of  the  State, 
organized  in  1868,  and  since  amended,  is  very  efficient.    By 
the  amendments  adopted  in  1873  education  is  made  com- 
pulsory between  certain   ages.     The  board  of  education, 
which  jiossesses  large  powers,  consists  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  ten  circuit  superintendents. 
The  Stale  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  on  the 
general  Stale  ticket,  and  serves  for  four  years:  the  circuit 
superintendents  arc  appointed  by  the  governor  for  four 
years.     A  district  trustee  is  elected  annually  in  each  school 
district,  who  has  charge  of  the  school  afi'airs  and   local 
educational  interes:s  of  his  district,  and  is  the  executive 


were  Id  -  

properly  valued  at  $38,725:  of  Episcopalians  there  were 
15  churches,  13  church  edifices,  .»,695  sittings,  aud  jiroperty 
valued  at  $43,450  (the  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac" 
for  1873  gives  Arkansas  1  diocese,  1  bishop.  11  presbyters, 
715  communicants.  153  baptisms,  and  131  confirmations) ; 
there  was  1  Jewish  synagogue,  with  300  sittings  and  $6500 
of  property ;  2  Lutheran  churches  and  2  church  edifices, 
with  1025  "sittings  and  property  valued  at  $10,000;  there 
were  583  Methodist  congregations,  485  church  edifices, 
91,890  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $276,850,  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  numbers  of  the  Methodists 
in  the  Stale,  as  they  belong  to  four  or  five  different  organi- 
zations, some  of  which  do  not  publish  detailed  statistics. 
The  .Southern  Methodist  Church  had  about  34,000  members 
in  1872:  the  Protestant  Methodists  about  4000;  the  col- 
ored Methodists  probably  6000  or  7000,  and  all  others  per- 
haps 10.000;  of  regular  Presbyterians  (i'.  e.  Presbyterian 
Church  South  and  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South) 
there  were  106  churches,  87  church  edifices,  23,175  sittings, 
$101,025  of  church  property  (there  were  in  1872  only  39 
ordained  ministers  reported  in  the  "  Presbyterian  Alma- 
nac"): of  other  Presbyterians  (Cumberland)  there  were  55 
churches,  44  edifices,"  10,425  sittings,  $77,500  of  church 
properly  (the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  in  1872  had  87 
ordained  ministers  in  Arkansas,  and  probably  a  larger 
number  of  churches):  there  were  11  Roman  Catholic  con- 
gregations. 11  church  edifices,  5250  sittings,  $82,5011  of 
church  property,  1  diocese,  that  of  Little  Rock,  or  "  Pe- 
tropolis,"  and  l"  bishop  :  there  was  1  Vniversalist  congre- 
g.alion,  1  church  edifice,  valued  at  $400.  and  with  200  sit- 
tings ;  there  were  34  congregations  designated  as  Union, 
35  church  edifices,  9865  sittings,  $21,700  church  property. 
Cuiiidliilnm.  Ciiiirls.  Hepiegeiilntivta  in  Cnnrjresa.  ttr. — The 
present  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  State  Feb.  11,  1868.  and  rati- 
fied by  the  peo]ile  Mar.  13, 1868,  It  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  the  paramount  allegiance  of  every  citizen  is 
due  to  the  Federal  government  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
constitutional  powers,  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  r.  S.,  and  that  no  power  exists  in  the  peo]ile  of  this  or 
any  other  State  of  the  I'nion  to  dissolve  their  connection 
therewith,  or  perform  any  act  tending  to  impair,  subvert, 
or  resist  the  supreme  authority  of  the  V,  S.  The  equality 
of  all  persons  before  the  law  shall  be  recognized  and  ever 
remain  inviolate,  nor  shall  any  citizen  ever  be  deprived  of 
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any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity,  nor  exempted  from  any 

burden  or  duty,  ou  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition. The  State  officers  are  a  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  of  public  schools,  all  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  at  a  general  election.  Their  term  of  office  is 
four  years.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  24  mem- 
bers, chosen  for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 
82  members,  chosen  for  two  years.  The  legislature  meets 
biennially  in  January.  Every  male  person  born  in  the  U.  S., 
and  every  male  person  who  is  naturalized  or  has  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  who  is  twenty-one  years 
old  or  u|)ward,and  has  resided  in  the  .State  for  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election — except  criminals,  idiots,  insane 
persons,  soldiers  aud  sailors  in  the  service  of  the  U.S.,  and 
certain  classes  who  participated  in  the  civil  war — shall  be 
deemed  an  elector.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  con- 
sists of  one  chief-justice  aud  four  associate  justices,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  eight  years.  It  has  appellate 
jurisdiction.  There  are  ten  circuits,  to  each  of  which  there 
is  a  circuit  court,  which  has  original  jurisdiction  over  all 
criminal  cases  not  otherwise  expressly  provided  for  by  hxw. 
The  judges  and  district  attorneys  of  these  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  constitution 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  establish  and 
maintain  free  schools.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  Dec.  14, 
1871,  Arkansas  is  entitled  to  four  representatives  in  Con- 
gress during  the  present  decade. 

CoiiHtiee. — There  arc  64  counties  in  the  State,  as  follows: 


CoONTItS. 


Arkansas 

Ashley 

Benton 

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhouu 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Franklin 

Fulton 

(xrant , 

(rreenc 

Heiii|t-;t(.'ad 

Hut  Spring  .. 
Independence 

Izard 

Jackson , 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

La  Fayette 

Lawrence 

Little  River... 

Fiinciiln 

Bladison 

Marion 

Mississippi 

Monroe 

Montgomery .. 

Newton , 

Nevada 

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

St.  Francis...., 

Saline , 

Sarber  

Scott 

Searcy , 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharpj 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Washington... 

White 

Woodruff 

Yell 


Pop.  in  1870.  Pop.  in  1860.  Pop.  in  1850. 


8,268 

8,844 

3,245 

8,042 

8.590 

2,058 

13,831 

9,306 

3,710 

7,032 

8,U4B 

8,388 

3,829 

3,853 

4,103 

5,781) 

9,383 

4,614 

7,214 

9,234 

5,115 

11,953 

9,735 

4,070 

11,397 

12,449 

8,112 

6,697 

3,583 

4,577 

3,066 

8,957 

7,850 

7,960 

3,831 

4,920 

2,648 

3,915 

5,707 

8,283 

6,877 

6,125 

6,459 

2,911 

9,960 

9,078 

3,276 

9,627 

7,298 

3,972 

4,843 

4,024 

1,819 

3,943 

7,573 

5,843 

2,593 

13,768 

13,989 

7,672 

5,877 

6,635 

3,609 

14,566 

14,307 

7,767 

6,806 

7,215 

3,213 

7,268 

10,493 

3,086 

15,733 

14,971 

5,8:i4 

9,152 

7,612 

5,227 

9,139 

8,404 

5,220 

5,981 

9,372 

5,274 

3,236 

new  CO. 

8,231 

7,740 

4,823 

3,979 

6,192 

2,308 

3,633 

3,895 

2,368 

8,336 

5,657 

2,049 

2,984 

3,633 

1,958 

4,374 

3,393 

1,758 

new  CO. 

12,975 

12,936 

9,591 

2,685 

2,465 

978 

15,372 

14,877 

6,935 

3,788 

4,025 

1,861 

1,720 

3,621 

2,308 

3,376 

4,262 

1,263 

8,386 

7,883 

4,710 

5,604 

8,854 

2,097 

32,066 

11,699 

5,657 

7,466 

6,261 

3,275 

6,714 

8,672 

4,479 

3,911 

6,640 

3,903 

3,764 

new  CO. 

7,483 

.5,145 

3,083 

5,614 

,5,271 

1,979 

12,940 

9,238 

4,492 

10,516 

4,240 

5,400 

10,.571 

12,288 

10,298 

5,107 

5,:i.-.7 

2,864 

17,266 

14,673 

9.970 

10,347 

8,316 

2,619 

6,891 

8,048 

6,333 

3,341 

Lincoln,  Nevada,  and  Sarber  counties  were  organized  by 
the  legislature  in  1871. 

Prinvipnl  Tmnis. — Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
is  also  the  largest  town.     It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 


Arkansas  River  at  a  point  where  it  is  always  navigable, 
and  is  now  also  a  railroad  centre  for  six  or  seven  important 
railroads,  several  of  them  trunk-lines.  It  has  also  some 
manufactories.  It  is  growing  very  rapidly.  Its  population 
in  1^60  was  2167;  in  1800,3727;  in  l«7t)."l2,.':{S0;  and  it  has 
now  (1873)  nearly  20,UOl)  inhabitants.  The  other  towns  of 
importance  are  Fort  Smith,  in  Sebastian  county,  also  on  the 
ArkansasKiver,on  the  \V.  line  of  the  State,  population  2227  ; 
Van  Buren,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Smith,  but  in  Crawford 
county,  population  329<>:  Pine  Bluff,  on  the  Lower  Arkansas, 
in  Jefferson  county,  population  2l)Sl  ;  Helena,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  Phillips  county,  population  22411 ;  Hot  Springs,  in 
Hot  Springs  county,  the  site  of  the  famous  mineral  springs, 
population  1276;  Camden,  in  Ouachita  county,  population 
1012;  Fayetteville,  in  Washington  county,  in  the  N.  W. 
part  of  the  State,  population  955;  and  Dardanelle,  in 
Yell  county,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  State,  population  926. 

Hintory. — The  first  settlement  within  the  present  limits 
of  Arkansas  was  made  in  1070  by  the  French,  on  or  near 
the  St.  Francis  River,  where  it  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  French  territory 
until  1S0;1,  when  Louisiana  Territory,  of  which  it  was  a 
part,  was  purchased  from  France  by  President  Jefferson  to 
give  the  U.  S.  control  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1S12, 
Louisiana  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
the  remaining  territory  was  reorganized  as  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  1819,  Missouri  having  framed  a  State  con- 
stitution, Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  were  organized 
as  Arkansas  Territory,  and  remiiined  in  that  condition  until 
June  15,  1836,  when  the  State  with  its  present  boundaries 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  twenty-fifth  State.  Its 
progress  was  slow  for  a  time.  It  had.  as  we  have  seen,  less 
than  100,000  inhabitants  in  1840,  and  but  209,897  in  1850. 
Between  1850  and  1860  its  fertile  lands  and  facilities  for 
shipping  cotton  attracted  large  numbers  of  cotton-plnnters 
to  it  from  the  Atlantic  and  (iulf  slave  States,  and  its  popu- 
lation more  than  doubled  during  that  decade.  Settled  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  Southern  States,  its  population 
were  very  thoroughly  identified  with  the  maintenance  of 
slavery,  and  it  entered  heartily  into  the  secession  move- 
ment, though  not  quite  so  early  as  some  of  the  States  E. 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  State  convention  assembled  at 
Little  Rock  and  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  Mar.  4, 
1861.  During  the  war  Arkansas  had  its  full  share  of  the 
disasters  and  wretchedness  caused  by  war.  A  large  num- 
ber of  its  own  citizens  were  with  the  Southern  armies,  aud 
much  of  its  territory  was  overrun  by  the  hostile  forces. 
The  battles  of  Pea  Ridge  and  Fayetteville,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral lesser  engageiucuts,  were  fought  in  its  N.  AV.  section 
in  1862,  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post  took  place  in  Jan., 
1S03,  aud  during  the  same  year  Helena  and  Little  Rock 
were  captured,  and  Gen.  Grant's  army  maiched  through 
the  bottom-lands  W.  of  the  Mississijipi  to  Bruinsburg  and 
Hard  Times  landings,  on  their  way  to  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  A'icksburg.  Before  the  close  of  1803  the  State  was 
substantially  controlled  by  the  Federal  troops.  Ou  the  8th 
of  Jan.,  1864,  a  convention  was  assembled  to  revise  the 
State  constitution.  The  amended  constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  people  Mar.  IS.  1864.  by  a  vote  of  12.177  in  its  fa^■or 
and  220  against  it.  The  legislature  was  reorganized  under 
the  new  constitution,  but  it  was  not  recognized  by  Congress 
as  a  legal  government.  Though  ready  to  abolish  slavery, 
the  people  were  not  at  that  time  prepared  to  remove  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  adherents  to  the  I'nion  party 
had  labored,  and  for  the  next  four  years  they  were  remanded 
to  the  control  of  a  military  government.  This  was  admin- 
istered generally  with  lenity  and  justice,  but  the  people 
were  restless  under  it.  In  1867,  Arkansas  was  united  with 
Mississippi  as  the  fourth  military  district,  and  Brigadier- 
General  E.  0.  C.  Ord  was  jilaced  in  command  of  it.  He 
directed  an  election  for  a  State  constitutional  convention 
to  be  held  in  Nov.,  1807.  The  election  resulted  in  a  ma- 
jority of  14,000  for  a  convention,  which  met  Jan.  8,  1868, 
and  on  the  4th  of  Feb.  following  reported  a  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  j)Cople  Mar.  13, 1868. 
The  State  was  rc:rtored  to  the  Union  by  vote  of  Congress 
June  22,  1868,  over  the  veto  of  President  Johnson.  At  the 
first  election  of  State  officers  held  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, Col.  Powell  Clayton,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Federal  army,  was  elected  governor,  and  held  the  ofiice 
until  1871,  when  he  was  elected  V.  S.  Senator,  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  became  acting  governor.  In  1872  an 
election  took  place  for  governor  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Presidential  election,  and  Elisha  Baxter,  Republican,  was 
reported  elected  by  a  majority  of  3266  over  Mr.  Brooks, 
the  Democratic  and  Liberal  Republican  candidate.  There 
was,  however,  a  contest  as  to  the  legality  of  the  vote  in 
some  of  the  districts,  ancl  some  of  the  supporters  of  Gov- 
ernor Baxter  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  action,  an  effort 
was  made  to  unseat  him  by  a  vote  of^the  legislature,  de- 
claring the  election  void  through  fraud.    The  supreme  court 
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of  the  Suite  having  .leciiicd  that  thin  could  not  bo  accom- 
plished, Mr.  lirooks  in  .luuo.  lS7:i.  proceeded  agaiiist  the 
governor  wilh  :in  aetiun  of  tjito  iciinuiilu  brought  in  one 
of  the  couKtii^  nf  liie  Stiilc. 

Gopf ™o;«.— The  governors  of  Ark.  have  been  as  follows :, 

TERRlTORtvL.  Thomas  .S.  Prew 1S14-48 

Jainei  Miller         ISI9-2.i  •'"''"  '^  1<™">' 1X4S-52 

Ge^r»e  l"  1^  ....    S2.5-29  i:!"'-  N-  <"»«:iy 18.52-60 

Jo^,A>oM      :'..  :         1829-:).i  »'•">•  M.  Hector ISOO-M 

^""a.u'S'^""- '^'',!ewfJ'!;5;ll::;::::;:::;::}£5? 

St.\te.  HV/m  a.  Iladlcy  (acting).1871-72 

James  .'i.  Conwav 1S3G-40  Klisha  Baxter ....1872-75 

Archibald  Yell..' lStU-llL\ui:iistiis  11.  (iarland 1.S7S-77 

.Samuel  Adaius  (actMig)..lSll-H,  William  R.  Miller 1877-81 

I'resitlnitint  Votcn, — .\rkansas  was  admitted  into  the 
Vuion  in  lS.'i6,  and  cast  her  fir.'st  vote  for  President  in  No- 
vember of  that  year.  This  and  the  subsequent  votes  have 
been  as  follows : 


KItct. 

jear. 

RIeo. 

TOW. 

3 
3 
••! 
3 
4 
4 

4 

5 
6 
6 

Successful 
oaDdldatu. 

Demorralic 
candidatUL 

Van  Buren.. 
Van  Buren.. 

Polk 

Cass 

Pop. 
vote 

Whig  and 
Rc|>.  Cauda. 

Pop. 
vote. 

18% 
1810 
1344 
1348 
1852 
1850 

181)0 

ISM 
186S 
1872 
1876 

Van  Buren.. 

Harrison 

Polk 

2,400    Harrison. 
6.1149    Harrison. 

9,54J   Clav 

9.:l0:j  .Taylor 

I2,17;I  .S(?oit 

1,238 
.5.160 
5,.5n4 

Tavlor 

Pierce 

Buchanan... 

Lincoln  

No  vote. 

(irant 

tirant  

Hayes 

7,.i88 
7.404 

Buchanan.. 

Breck'ridge. 

No  vote. 

St'ymour 

(ireeley 

Tilden 

21,910 

2S,7;;3 
i<>,n7s 

37,927 
.iS,071 

Killmore.. 

fBeil 

(  Douglas 

(irani 

ttrant 

Hayes 

10.787 
2I),U94 
5,227 

22,112 
41.073 
38,669 

L.  P.  BnOCKETT. 

Arkansas,  n  county  in  tho  K.  P.  E.  of  Arkansas,  con- 
tains about  121)0  .«{|u;irc  milcr:.  It  is  bovinJeil  on  the  8.  "W. 
by  the  Arkansas  River,  ami  on  tlie  E.  by  tho  White  River, 
both  navigable  for  stcambont.-j.  The  surface  is  generally 
level,  anil  is  part  of  Clrand  Prairie.  This  county  is  made 
up  of  fine  prairie  and  boltoni  lanrls.  Corn  and  cotton  are 
the  staple  crops.     Capital,  l)e  Wilt.     Pop.  820S. 

Arkansas,  a  township  of  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  683. 

Arkansas  City,  on  the  southern  border  of  Kan.=as,  in 
Cowh'v  CO..  is  a',  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and  Walnut 
rivers.  The  town  commands  the  trade  of  the  adjoining 
country  and  territory.  .-Vlthough  the  town  is  but  three 
years  (dd,  it  haa  one  weekly  newspaper,  a  wagon-and-car- 
riagc  manufactory,  stores,  shops,  etc.  in  abundance.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Osage  Indians, 
who  frequently  visit  the  place  to  trad".  The  location  of 
the  town  is  high,  dry.  and  healthy.  Its  support  is  from 
the  vast  farming  region  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
from  the  Texan  cattle  and  Indian  trade. 

('.  M.  SroTT.  PifB.  "Arkansas  City  Travellkr." 

Arkan'sas  In\1ians,  now  generally  called  Qua- 
paws>  a  tribe  allied  by  language  to  the  Dakotas,  formerly 
resided  on  the  Ohio.  Like  the  northern  Dakotas.  they  appear 
to  have  been  onec  dlvidctl  into  several  bands  or  minor  tribes. 
Driven  from  their  old  haunts  by  the  Illinois  and  other  In- 
dians, tliey  went  southward,  and  became  the  constant  and 
p()werful  allies  of  the  French  of  Louisiana.  They  number 
at  present  some  200,  and  live  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Arkansas  Post,  a  post-village  of  Arkansas  co.,  Ark., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  60  miles  from  its 
mouth,  117  miles  S.  E.  of  Little  Ruck,  settled  by  the  French 
in  Ills.).  During  the  civil  war  this  post  was  garrisoned  and 
fortified  hy  the  t'unfedcrates.  On  Jan.  11,  ISO.I,  a  combineil 
attack  of  the  11.  S.  military  and  naval  forces  under  (Jenera! 
McCIernand  and  Admiral  Porter  was  made  upon  the  place, 
and  i(»  works  were  finally  carried  by  storm.  A  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners  were  captured,  and  immense  quantities  of 
matSn'el,  stores,  etc. 

Arkansas  Stone,  a  material  largely  employed  for 
hones  and  oil-stones,  consists  of  novaeulite.  which  is  quar- 
ried extensively  in  Hot  Springs  and  (irant  counties,  Ark. 
Some  of  it  is  wrought  in  the  neighborhood,  but  most  of  it 
is  carried  to  New  Albany,  Intl.,  where  it  is  cut  and  pre- 
pared for  market.    It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  stone. 

Ark'ansitc,  a  name  given  to  the  thick  black  crvstals 
of  brookite  (titanic  acid),  found  at  Magnet  Cove  in  the 
Ozurk  Mountains  of  Arkansas. 

Arko'na,  or  Arcona,  a  promontorvon  the  N.side  of 
the  I  russian  island  of  Rugen.  in  the  Baltic.  Here  is  a 
lighthouse  on  the  site  of  the  heathen  temple  of  Pwantewit, 
whi.h  King  Wahlemar  of  Denmark  burned  in  1168. 

Ar'kosc,  a  rock  composed  of  fragments  of  felspar ;  a 
kin  I  of  fe!?]mthic  sandstone. 


Ark'wrisjht,  a  township   of  Chautaua 
Pop.  lo;io,  ^ 


ua  CO.,  X.  Y. 


Arkwris;ht  (>Sir  Richard),  an  English  inventor  noted 
for  his  great  improvements  in  the  cocion  manufacture,  wag 
born  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  Dec.  2'S,  17M2.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  barlier,  which  he  soon  abandoned,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  invention  of  machinery  fur  spinning 
cotton.  At  that  time  no  machine  had  been  invented  that 
could  produce  cotton  yarn  of  sutheient  strength  and  tenuity 
to  l>c  tit  for  warp.  In  ITOS  he  set  up  at  Preston  his  first 
spinning-frame,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  jn  ITOil. 
lie  removed  to  Nottingham  in  17tJ9,  and  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Need  and  Strutt.  His  machine  caused  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  greatly  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  He  became  the  ]iro})rictor  of 
several  cotton-mills  moved  by  water-power,  which  he  man- 
aged with  great  ability  and  success,  and  he  maybe  called 
the  founder  of  the  factory  system,  for  he  introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  management  so  admirable  that  it  was  generally 
adoptetl.  anil  has  never  been  materially  improved.  Although 
his  patent  was  infringed,  and  he  was  defeated  in  several 
lawsuits  which  ho  instituted  to  defend  his  rights,  his  busi- 
ness prosjiered,  and  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  about  £6UO,000. 
Ho  was  knighted  by  tieorge  III.  in  KSll.  Died  Aug.  ;^, 
1702.  (See  '*  Edinlnirgh  Review"  for  June.  1^27:  Bainics, 
"  llistorv  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain, " 
1S;JJ.) 

Arlar'ka,  a  township  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  542. 

Arlaild  (Jacqi-es  Antoine),  a  Swiss  miniature-painter, 
born  at  (Jcneva  May  IS,  16()K,  worked  in  Paris  and  London 
with  success.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Died 
at  Geneva  May  25,  174G. 

Aries  (anc.  Ar^rfns,  Arcla^te,  or  Arda^hnn),  a  city  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Bouclics-du-RhGne,  and  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  15  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  53  miles  by  rail  N.  AV.  of  Marseilles.  The  railway 
which  connects  Lyons  with  Marseilles  passes  through  it. 
It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  seventh  century,  a  museum,  a  col- 
lege, and  a  public  library.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Arelate.  Important  councils  of  the  Church 
were  held  here  in  'A\i,  .'154,  452,  and  47.^  A.  D.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  grand  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  an  an- 
cient granite  obelisk  which  was  dug  out  of  the  Rhone  about 
Ki89.  Aries  has  manufactures  of  hats,  silk,  brandy,  etc. 
Its  trade  is  facilitated  hy  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Rhone  and  by  two  canals.  A  famous  statue  called  ''Ve- 
nus of  Aries  "  was  discovered  here.     Pop.  in  1S6G,  2f),307. 

Arlincourt,  d'  (Victor).  Vicomte,  a  French  poet  and 
novelist,  born  near  A'ersailles  in  17S0.  Among  his  chief 
works  is  an  epic  poem  called  "  Charlemagne,  ou  la  Caro- 
leide"  (1818).  and  "  Le  Solitaire,"  a  novel  (1825).  which 
had  some  success.     His  style  is  eccentric.     Died  in  185H. 

Ar^lin^ton,  a  post-village  of  Westfield  township.  Bu- 
reau CO..  III.,  on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R., 
02  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago. 

Arlington,  a  jiost-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass..  7  miles  by  railroad  N.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  a 
gas  company,  water-works,  and  horse  and  steam  railroad 
to  Boston.  A  Large  supply  of  ice  is  sent  to  market.  There 
are  five  churches,  and  important  manufactures.  The  prin- 
cipal business  is  market-gardening.  The  town  has  a  sav- 
ings bank,  a  public  library,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
of  township.  3261.  J.  L.  Pabkkr,  Ed.  "Advocate." 

Arlington,  a  post-towushij)  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1. ■)(!(». 

Arlington,  a  post-township  of  .Sibley  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
752. 

Arlington,  a  post-township  of  Phelps  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
1100. 

Arlington,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Bennington 
CO.,  Vt.,  15  miles  N.  of  Bennington.  Here  are  marblo 
quarries,  a  mineral  spring,  and  a  cave  with  stalactites.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  wooden  ware,  lumber,  sash, 
blinds,  doors,  etc.     Pop.  of  township,  1036. 

Arlington,  a  post-township  of  Alexandria  co.,  Va. 
Here  are  the  old  mansion  of  the  Custis  family,  two  nation- 
al cemeteries,  a  "  freedmen^  village."  and  other  points  of 
interest  made  historic  during  the  late  civil  war.  Pop.  i;;74. 

Arlington,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.   Pop.  822. 

Arlington  (Hksry  Bennet),  Earl  of,  born  in  1(J18, 
served  as  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war  (1642-45),  was  knight- 
ed at  Bruges*(1658),  became  secretary  of  state  (1662).  a 
baron  (I6G4),  a  member  of  the '•  Cabal'  (1667).  received 
the  (Larter.  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
France  in  the  same  year:  was  impeached  by  the  Commons, 
i  resigned,  and  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain  (1674). 
j  Died  July  28,  1685. 

Arlon  (anc.  Orf}?fnuiiini).  a  frontier  town  of  Belgium, 

capital  ni  the  province  of  Luxembourg,  22   miles  by  rail 

i  W.  N.  W.  of  Luxembourg.     It  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
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Icn  stuffs,  ami  an  active  trade  in  grain,  etc.  Pop.  in  ISGO, 
677i». 

Arit  (FEuniNANn),  a  distinguished  (Jcrman  oculist,  vvaa 
born  April  18,  1812.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
"  Kraukhcitcndes  Auges"  (3  vole.,  ISjl-jli;  4th  cd.  lS(i7), 
"  Pflege  der  Augen  im  gesunden  und  krankcu  Zustandc  " 
(;id  ed.  1SG5). 

Arm  (THE  Human)  consists  of  two  portions — the  arm 
proper  and  the  foro  arm  :  the  formnr  having  one  bone,  the 
humerus,  which  moves  IVeely  upon  the  scapula,  forming  the 
shouhier-joint ;  and  tiic  latter  havin;;  two  Itoue-s,  the  radius 
and  ulna,  which  move  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  hu- 
merus, forrain^;  the  en>ow-joiut.  These  connect  below  with 
the  eight  small  l.ones  of  the  carpus  or  wrist.  The  hume- 
rus is  attached  to  the  acromion  process  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  hy  a  liall-and-sofket  joint,  allowing  f:;reat  freedom 
of  motion  :  ami  were  it  not  for  the  muscles  surrounding  the 
joint,  it  would  bo  frequently  dislocated,  l)ut  it  is  supported 
Uy  muscles  on  all  sides  except  at  the  armpit,  into  which  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  sometimes  driven.  The  roundness  of 
the  shoulder  is  duo  to  the  head  of  tlie  humerus,  so  that  dis- 
placement is  generally  accompanied  by  a  flattening  which 
suggests  the  nature  of  the  accident.  On  the  shoulder  is  a  large 
muscle,  the  deltoid,  which  lifts  the  arm  from  the  side.  At 
the  back  is  the  triceps,  which  extencls  the  fore  arm  ;  in  frout 
arc  two  muscles  which  liend  it — the  biceps  and  the  brachi- 
alis  anticus;  and  on  each  side  below  are  muscles  passing 
to  the  fore  arm  and  hand ;  while  al)ove  the  great  muscle  of 
the  back  (latissimus  dorsi)  and  that  of  the  chest  (the  pec- 
tornlis  major)  are  inserted  on  each  side  of  the  groove, 
wherein  lies  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  biceps.  The  motions 
of  the  ulna  are  flexion  an<i  extension,  its  ])rojections  being 
received  in  these  movements  into  corresponding  depressions 
on  the  humerus.  The  rotatory  movements  of  the  hand  are 
principally  due  to  the  radius,  the  head  of  which  rolls  upon 
the  ulna,  turniu'^  the  palm  downward  (pronation),  or  up- 
ward (supination),  these  movements  being  etfected  by  mus- 
cles which,  taking  their  fixed  points  from  the  humerus  and 
ulna,  turn  the  radius  upon  the  latter.  The  elbow-joint  is 
hinge-like,  and  has  sirong  lateral  ligaments;  but  it  is  lia- 
ble to  dislocations,  often  accompanied  by  fracture,  especial- 
ly in  the  young.  The  arm  atFords  interesting  illustrations 
of  some  princijiles  of  mechanics.  The  insertion  of  the 
muscles  so  near  to  the  fulcra  or  centres  of  motion  involves 
a  loss  of  power;  there  is,  however,  a  corresponding  gain 
in  velocity  at  (he  end  of  the  lever;  and  for  most  of  the 
purposes  to  whii-h  the  hand  is  put  agility  is  of  far  greater 
moment  than  dead  strength.  The  arm  is  supplied  with 
blood  by  the  bradiial  artery,  the  continuation  of  the  axil- 
lary. The  superficial  veins  collect  into  large  trunks,  which 
unite  at  the  beml  of  the  elbow,  and  then  pass  to  the  axil- 
lary— on  the  outside  by  the  cephalic  vein,  on  the  inside  by 
the  liasilic.  The  nerves  pass  fnun  the  brachial  plexus  by 
the  side  of  the  artery,  and  diverge  from  it  to  their  idtinuite 
distribution  :  the  musculo-spiral  passing  back  to  ap])ear  on 
the  outside,  and  giving  off  the  radial  and  posterior  inter- 
osseous nerves  ;  the  ulnar  running  behind  the  iuteruiil  con- 
dyle, for  which  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  "  crazy  bone," 
from  the  clectric-Iike  thrill  which  passes  along  the  arm  when 
the  nerve  is  struck.  The  median,  us  its  name  implies,  keeps 
a  middle  course  with  the  artery.  Tn  wounds  of  the  fore 
arm  the  bleeding  may  be  controlled  by  pressure  of  the  bra- 
chial artery,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps,  against  the 
bone.  Much  interest  is  also  furnished  by  the  comparison 
of  the  arm  and  hand  of  man  (see  Hand)  with  the  anterior 
extremities  of  other  animals.  Essentially  the  same  bones 
and  other  parts  arc  found  in  the  fore  limb  of  a  mole,  the 
fore  log  of  a  horse,  the  paddle  of  a  whale,  and  the  wing  of 
a  bird,  although  modified  in  each  to  suit  the  uses  of  the 
animal.  In  variety  of  movement  and  facility  of  ])rchen- 
fcion  the  arm  ol'  man  far  excels  that  of  any  other  creature. 
Revised  by  AVillahd  pAiiKi:n. 

Arma'da,  a  post-township  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
of  village.  491;   of  township,  1721. 

Arma'da,  The  Spanish,  often  called  the  "Invinci- 
lile  Armada,"  a  great  Sjianish  fleet  or  armament  wliich  was 
fitted  out  by  Philip  II.  for  the  eonquest  of  England  in 
Ii>S8.  It  consisted  of  about  I'lO  vessels,  some  of  which 
were  of  enormous  size,  carrying  in  all  24'M  guns  and 
nmre  than  H),IH)t)  stddiers.  The  command  of  this  armada 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Medina  Siilonia.  who  was  not  a 
competent  naval  commander.  Lord  Howard  of  Eflingham 
comuianded  the  Kiiglish  fleet,  which  was  greatly  interior 
in  size.  The  armada  sailed  from  Spain  aliout  the  end  of 
May,  16S8,  unrl  in  passing  through  the  English  (Jhannel 
was  harassed  by  the  English,  who  a\(»idcil  a  general  en- 
gagement. During  a  night  in  Augusfc,  Lord  Howard  sent 
oiglit  fire-ships  against  the  armada,  ami  jiroduced  a  panic 
and  great  disorder,  in  consequence  of  which  the  English 
captured  or  destroyed  about  twelve  ships  early  the  next 


morning.  This  defeat  induced  the  Spanish  admiral  to 
abandon  the  invasion  of  England,  and  he  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Spain  by  sailing  around  the  Orkney  Islands,  the 
passage  of  the  English  Channel  being  closed  by  the  enemy. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  wrecked  on  their  circuitous 
voyage,  and  only  fifty-three  returned  to  Spain. 

Armadil'lo  (i.  e.  in  Spanish,  the  "little  [.nnirnal]  in 
armor"),  (the  Utih-t/jmn  of 
the  naturalists),  a  genus 
nf  animals  of  the  order 
Edentata,  natives  of 
South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. They  derive  i  heir 
name  from  a  bony  armor 
which  covers  the  body, 
and  eonsisis  of  ])()Iyj;onal 
plates  not  connected  by  joints,  but  uniteil  to  form  i^olid 
hucklcrs,  one  over  the  rump  and  one  over  the  shouliUrs. 
Between  these  two  bucklers  are  a  number  of  plates  dis- 
posed in  transverse  bands,  which  are  movable  and  allow 
freedom  of  motion.  The  head  is  protected  by  a  similar 
buckler,  not  connected  with  that  of  the  body.  The  largest 
species  is  about  three  fvQt  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail. 
They  have  short  legs  and  feet  adapted  to  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  in  which,  when  pursued  by  enemies,  they  bury 
themselves  quickly.  These  animals  are  nocturnal,  and 
feed  on  insects,  carrion,  and  vegetable  food.  Their  fitsh 
is  often  eaten  by  the  natives,  but,  owing  to  its  rank  and 
strong  flavor,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  European  palates.  The 
Glyptiidou  is  an  extinct  and  gigantic  kind  of  armailiUo. 

Armaged'don  [supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  Ar-Mc- 
ffiddo,  *'  mountain  of  Megiddo  "]  is  applied  by  some  wiittrs 
to  the  elevated  table-laud  of  Esdraelon,  the  great  battle- 
field of  Palestine, 

Ar^'magh,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  E.  by  Down, 
ou  the  S.  by  Louth,  and  on  the  AV.  by  Monaghan  and  Ty- 
rone. Area,  612  square  miles.  The  surface  is  undulating 
or  level,  except  the  S.  W.  part,  where  Slieve  Gullion  rires 
to  the  height  of  1893  feet.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Bann,  Blaekwatcr.  and  Callan.  (Jranite, 
trap,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  lower  Silurian  rocks  un- 
derlie the  county.  Capital,  Armagh.  Pop.  of  the  county 
(exclusive  of  the  city)  in  1871,  I7'J,221. 

Armas^h  {Ard-mat/ha,  the  "  high  field  "),  a  city  of  Ire- 
land, capital  of  the  above  county,  is  situated  on  higli  ground 
.'Jf)  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Belfast.  It  is  built  of  limestone 
quarried  in  the  vicinity,  and  has  a  Protestant  cathedral  of 
red  sandstone  crowning  the  central  eminence,  down  the  sides 
of  which  the  streets  diverge.  Armagh  is  the  arcbie])iscopal 
seat  of  the  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  both 
in  the  Anglican  and  lloman  Catholic  churches.  It  has  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  large  public  lilirary.  and  a  lu- 
natic asylum.  It  was  the  capital  of  Ireland  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  and  was  renowned  as  a  s.-li<tol  of 
theology,  etc.     Pop.  in  1871,  Sy.'>2. 

Armagh,  a  post-village  of  East  Whcatfield  township, 
Indiana  eo..  Pa.     Pop.  177. 

Armagh,  a  township  of  MilHin  co..  Pa.    Pop.  187^. 

Armaguac,  a  former  name  of  a  region  in  France,  now 
comprised  in  (icrs  and  parts  of  Haut-Garonnc,  Tarn-et- 
C.aronne,  and  Lot-et-(iaronne.  Its  ancient  counts  v/cre 
fcuilal  tn  the  crown  of  France  until  the  time  of  Iknry  IV., 
who  united  it  in  his  own  person  to  the  crown.  In  later 
times  the  title  of  count  of  Armagnac  was  an  honorary  one. 

Armagnac,  d'  (BERXAnn),  Count,  constable  of  France, 
was  an  ambitious  and  turbulent  nobleman.  He  beciime  in 
1407  the  enemy  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  chief  of 
the  faction  called  "  Armugnacs,"  who  waged  a  civil  war 
against  the  Burgundians.  In  1415  he  obtained  the  office 
of  constable  of  France,  the  highest  in  the  nation.  Having 
excited  by  his  tyranny  the  odium  of  the  Parisians,  he  was 
killed  by  the  populace  June  12,  1418. 

Armagnac,  d'  (Jran  V.).  Count,  a  grandson  of  Ber- 
nard, notii'ed  above,  was  born  about  1420.  He  was  noto- 
rious for  his  crimes,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 
As  a  party  to  the  League  <if  Public  (lood.  he  revolted 
against  Louis  XL  in  I4(j;'>.  Ho  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  that  king  Mar.  0,  1473. 

Armaud  (Charles),  Marquis  de  laRouarie,  a  French 
officer,  born  in  17rj6,  fought  for  the  U.  S.  I7T7-8.'t.  Ho  rose 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  Died  in  Franco  Jan.  30, 
1793. 

Arman^di  (Pier  tn  Damien),  an  officer  of  the  French 
army,  was  born  in  Italy  in  1778.  He  served  as  colonel 
under  Napoleon  I.  In  1848-411  he  fought  for  the  Italian 
patriots  against  Austria.  He  wrote  in  French  an  able 
"Military  History  of  Elephants"  (1843).     Died  in  1850. 
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Ar'manspersS  von  iJoseph  Ludwig), Count,  an  able 
Genuau  stalesiiiuu.  horu  iu  Bavaria  in  1787.  He  became  a 
leaiiur  uf  (ho  lUicral  party,  Uuvarian  miuister  of  finance  in 
iSJri,  and  minister  of  forei-^'U  affairs  in  182S.  By  tbe  in- 
QuoQOC  of  Ihe  Catholic  priests  ho  was  removed  from  office 
in  IS;iI.  From  Jan.,  I8:i:t,  to  Feb..  1S;J7,  he  governed 
Greece  aa  regent  or  chief  minister  under  King  Otho,  who 
was  a  minor.     Died  in  ISj^. 

Armato'liy  or  Ar'matoles,  a  body  of  tireck  militia 
organized  about  IJIMI  A.  D..  or  earlier.  They  lived  an<l 
operated  in  mountainous^  regions  that  were  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, and  wore  very  tenacious  of  tin  ir  independence.  They 
wore  employed  by  the  Turkish  sultan  to  jirutcct  the  fertile 
plains  from  Ihe  raids  of  the  klrphtu  (muuntain-rohbers)  of 
Thessaly.  Northern  (irecco  w:is  divided  into  about  .sixteen 
districts,  each  of  which  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  an  armiitid.  In  the  war  (d  tJrcck  independence  the  ar- 
niatoles  fouf^ht  against  the  Turks,  and  diatiuguishud  thcm- 
Bolves  by  daring  exploits. 

Ar'matiirc  [from  the  Lat.  armatn'ra,  "armor"],  a 
piece  of  .soft  iron  which  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  poles 
of  an  artificial  magnet  to  preserve  its  magnetic  power.  If 
a  magnet  remains  long  idle,  having  no  object  on  which  to 
exert  its  attractive  force,  it  loses  part  of  its  strength.  The 
armature  when  placed  against  the  poles  of  a  magnet  be- 
comes itself  a  magnet,  the  north  pole  of  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  south  pole  of  the  horseshoe  magnet.  A  larger 
weight  can  be  suspended  from  tlic  armature,  thus  placed, 
than  the  poles  of  the  other  magnet  can  sustain  without  an 
armature. 

Arme'nia  [Turk.  Erm}nc.e'ych'\,  an  important  country 
of  Western  Asia  which  has  now  no  political  existence,  but 
is  historically  very  interesting  as  the  original  seat  of  an 
ancient  civilized  jjcople  (Armenians),  who  have  preserved 
their  nationality  to  the  present  time.  Armenia,  the  bound- 
aries of  which  varied  in  different  periods,  was  situated  be- 
tween Asia  Minor  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  mostly  in- 
cluded between  lat.  '.\~°  and  ■\'1°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  30° 
and  49°  E.  It  was  divided  into  Armenia  Mnjor  and 
Armenia  Minor,  the  former  of  which  was  bounded  on  the 
N.  li.  by  the  river  Kur.  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  and 
on  the  \V.  partly  by  the  Euphrates.  The  Lesser  Armenia 
was  situated  on  Ihe  western  side  of  the  other.  This  country 
is  an  elevated  table-land,  enclosed  on  several  sides  by  the 
ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  and  partly  occupied  by 
other  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  volcanic  peak 
of  Ararat.  It  is  drained  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
which  rise  within  its  limits,  and  traver.sed  by  the  river 
Ara.«  (Araxcs).  Among  its  physical  features  arc  the  large 
lakes  of  Van  and  Sevan,  the  former  of  which  is  saline.  It 
abounds  in  romantic  mountain-scenery.  The  chief  towns 
of  ancient  Armenia  were  Artaxata.  Anni,  and  Tigrano- 
corta.  The  Armenians  call  themselves  //((//.•'.■,  or  Hntkans, 
a  name  derivetl  from  Haik  or  Ilaig,  represented  as  the  first 
king  of  Armenia  and  a  descendant  of  Japhet.  Among  the 
most  famous  of  their  ancient  kings  was  Dikran  or  Tigranes, 
who  lived  about  550  B.  C,  and  was  a  friend  and  ally  of 
Cyrus  the  (ircat.  The  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander the  (treat  in  325  B.  C,  and  recovered  its  independ- 
ence about  190  B.  C.  It  was  afterwards  ruled  by  the  Par- 
thian Arsaciila\  among  whom  was  Tigranes  the  (ireat,  a 
son-in-law  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  lie  waged  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  defeated  about  t>8  B.C.  The 
Armenians  adopted  the  Christian  religion  about  300  A.  D., 
and  still  adhere  to  that  faith.  Since  the  Christian  era  this 
country  has  been  the  subject  and  scene  of  many  bloody 
contests  between  the  Romans.  Persians.  Byzantine  (ireeks, 
Saracens,  Turks,  etc.,  who  have  successively  been  nuisters 
of  it.  It  is  now  divided  between  Russia,  Persia,  and  Tur- 
key. The  scourge  of  war  ami  persecution  lor  religions 
opinions  drove  gre.at  numbers  of  the  Armenians  from  their 
native  land,  and  they  are  now  dispersed  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  number  of  Armenians  is 
estimated  at  from  2.500.000  to  3.000.000,  of  whom  about 
1,000,000  live  in  Armenia.  The  climate  of  Armenia  is  verv 
cold  in  the  highlands,  while  the  summer  heat  of  the  valleys 
IS  intense.  Here  is  a  variety  of  soils,  some  of  which  in  the 
valleys  produce  good  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
grapes,  (irazing  and  cattle-breeding  are  more  extensively 
followed  than  agriculture.  Among  its  mineral  resources 
arc  copper,  iron,  lead,  alum,  and  salt.  The  chief  modern 
towns  arc  Erivan,  Erzrnom,  and  Van.  The  Armenians 
(who  arc  now  only  a  small  minority  of  the  population)  are 
physically  a  fine  variety  of  the  Indo-European  race.  They 
have  excellent  talents  for  business,  and  are  especially  skil- 
ful in  banking  and  mercantile  pursuits.  (Pee  St.-Martin 
"  MC-raoirehistoriqueet  p^ngraphiquesurrArm6nie,"181S  • 
CiTRzov."  Armenia,"  1854:  Sthkcker,  "Beitrage  zur  Geo- 
graphic von  Hoch-Armcnien,"  1869.) 
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Armenia,  a  township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  391. 
Armenia,  a  post-township  of  Juneau  co.,  Wis.  P.  254. 
Armenian  Church.    Christianity  is  said  to  have  been 

introduced  into  Armenia  by  the  apostle  Thadda»us,  and  is 
admitted  to  have  become,  through  the  influence  of  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  the  established  religion  of  the  state  in  289. 
Political  troubles  prevented  the  Armenian  Church  from  tak- 
ing ]iart  in  tlie  Council  at  Chalcedon  {451 ).  Hence  a  misun- 
derstiinding,  which  led  the  Armenians  to  set  up  a  separate 
communion  in  491,  without  ever  having  become  really 
niontiphysitic.  Among  their  greatest  divines  was  Nerses 
j  of  Klab  (about  ll5tl),  whose  works  have  been  repeatedly 
])ubli>hed.  The  head  of  the  Armenian  Church,  called 
catholicos,  resides  near  Erivan.  the  capital  of  Russian 
.\rmenia.  to  which  place  every  Armenian  is  required  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  once  in  his  life.  The  Armenians  believe 
in  the  worship  td'  saints,  but  not  in  purgatory,  and  are 
especiuliy  rigid  in  the  observance  of  fasts.  A  small  portion 
of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey,  Persia.  Austria,  and  Russia 
have  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  i)o]te.  an<l  are  called 
United  Armenians.  Of  late,  a  split  has  taken  place  among 
the  United  Armenians  of  Turkey,  as  the  majority  of  their 
bishops  opposed  the  changes  which  the  pope  made  in  the 
ancient  constitution  of  their  Church.  They  were  on  that 
ajconnt  excouimunicated  by  the  pope,  and  in  1872  entered 
into  official  communication  with  the  Old  Catholics  of  Ger- 
many. In  1830  a  Protestant  mission  among  the  Armenians 
was  organized  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Foreign  Missions.  The  mission  was  very  successful,  and 
in  1872  more  than  3000  Armenians  were  members  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  (See  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  S.  Gre- 
gt)ry  the  Illuminator."  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Malax.  London.  1868; 
IIamaihod.  "Chronological  Succession  of  Armenian  Patri- 
archs," 1S05.)  REviSF:n  bv  R.  D.  IIitchoock. 

Armenian  Lani^na^e  and  Literature.  The 
Armenian  language  is  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
slock,  and,  according  to  Fr.  Miiller,  belongs  to  the  Iranian 
group.  The  old  Armenian,  the  language  of  the  classic  lit- 
erature, is  now  extinct,  and  has  been  supplanted  not  only 
as  conversational  language,  but  even  in  literature,  by  the 
modern  Armenian,  which  is  mixed  with  many  Turkish  ele- 
ments, and  is  divided  into  four  principal  dialects.  The 
Armenian  language  has  its  own  al])habct,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Miesrob  in  40G,  and  contains  thirty-six  letters. 
Grammars  of  the  Armenian  language  have  been  jtublishcd 
by  Pctermaun  {1837;  an  abridgment  of  it  in  1841)  and 
Lauer  (18(j9)  ;  dictionaries  by  Aucher  (1821,  2  vols..  Ar- 
menian and  English)  and  Tchaktchak  (1837,  Armenian  and 
Italian). 

Except  a  few  old  songs  or  ballads,  no  remains  of  the  lit- 
erature of  Armenia  exist  of  a  date  earlier  than  Ihc  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  that  country.  After  this  event, 
however,  the  Greek  language  and  literature  became  favorite 
objects  of  study,  and  the  works  of  many  Greek  authors 
were  translated  into  Armenian.  The  most  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Armenian  literature  extended  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Armenian  Bible,  translated  from 
the  Septuagint  version  by  Miesrob  and  his  scholars  (411 
A,  D.),is  a  model  of  classic  style.  The  theological  wrltirs 
and  chroniclers  of  this  era  are  considered,  both  in  adhe- 
rence to  facts  and  good  taste,  superior  to  the  general  order 
of  Oriental  historians.  (See  Neumann,  "  Gesch.  der  armcu. 
Literatur,"183(>.) 

Armentieres,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  river  Lys,  12  miles  by  rail  N.  AV.  of  Lille.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  lace,  and  sailcloth.  Poj). 
in  ISOG.  15,579. 

Arm'felt  ((^rsTAF  MArRiTz).oa  Swedish  general  and 
courtier,  born  in  the  province  of  Abo  in  1757.  He  became 
a  favorite  of  Gustavus  III.,  who.  after  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  an  assassin  in  Mar.,  1792.  appointed  Armfelt 
governor  of  Stockholm.  This  appointment  was  nullified 
by  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Arm- 
felt,  and  acted  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  (iustavus 
IV.  The  regent  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  !\a]>les.  and 
during  his  absence  charged  him  with  treason,  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  death.  When  Gustavus  IV.  beg.an  to 
reign  in  1799  he  restored  Armfelt  to  honor  and  office.  He 
became  governor-general  of  Finland  in  lt'05.  and  com- 
manded the  army  in  a  war  against  Norway  in  1808.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  service  of  Russia  in  1810,  he  obtained 
several  high  civil  offices.     Died  in  1814, 

Armi'da^  the  name  of  a  beautiful  sorceress  in  Tasso's 
poem  of  "Jerusalem  Delivered."  She  attempted  to  seduce 
Rinaldo  and  other  crusaders.  The  former  was  fascinated 
for  a  time,  but  finally  returned  to  the  war  agaiust  the  infi- 
dels, and  converted  Armida  to  Christianity. 

Ar'millary  [from  the  Lat.  armil'la,  a  "bracelet"  or 
"  large  ring  "]  Sphere,  an  ancient  and  obsolete  astronom- 
ical machine,  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  rings  or  circles 
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fixed  together,  so  as  to  represent  the  principal  circles  of 
tlie  celestial  sphere  in  thrir  projier  relative  p'ositions. 
These  rings  were  movable  round  the  polar  axis  within  a 
meridian  and  horizon,  as  in  the  celestial  globe.  The  ob- 
servations of  Ilipparchus  were  made  by  means  of  the 
arniillary  sphere. 

Arminius,  Armiiiianisin.  The  name  of  Arminius 
in  his  native  language  was  Jacobis  Hkrmans,  identical 
with  Herman,  the  name  of  the  hero  of  Germany,  who  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  legions  under  Varus.  And  as  this 
name  was  transformed  into  Arminius  by  Tacitus  and  other 
Roman  writers,  so,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
age  when  Latin  was  the  language  of  current  literature, 
this  name  was  Latinized,  and  has  come  down  in  modern 
English  as  James  AiiMESiirs.  lie  was  born  in  1060  at 
Oudewater  ("  old  water "),  a  small  town  in  the  Southern 
Netherlands.  He  lost  his  father  in  early  childhood,  and 
iiis  mother  being  left  in  straitened  circumstances,  the 
promising  intellect  of  the  lioy  so  attracted  the  attention  of 
patrons  that  ho  was  taken  to  school  at  Marburg.  When 
tif'teen  years  of  ago  his  native  town,  Oudewatcr,  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  his  mother,  brother,  and  sister  were 
all  massacred,  leaving  him  the  sole  survivor  of  his  family. 
He  was  sent  by  his  patrons  to  the  new  university  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  remained  six  years.  Such  was  his  proficien- 
cy that  the  city  of  Amsterdam  adopted  him  as  her  vcstcrliny 
or  foster-child,  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  being 
boun<l  by  a  written  obligation  to  be  at  the  command  of  the 
city  through  life.  He  studied  at  (ieneva  under  Beza,  as 
well  as  at  Basle  under  (iryueas.  At  the  latter  place  he  was 
offered  a  doctorate,  but  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his 
youth.  By  Beza  he  was  commended  to  Amsterdam  in  high 
terms.  He  then  went  to  Italy  to  become  accomplished  in 
j)hlIusophy  under  Zarabella,  and  having  visited  Rome  and 
the  other  jjrincipal  cities,  returned  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  was  installed  minister  at  tho  ago  of  twenty-eight, 

Arminius's  ministry  in  Amsterdam,  of  fourteen  years'  du- 
ration, forms  the  second  period  of  his  life.  His  learning 
and  eloquence  were  rapidly  rendering  him  one  of  the  lead- 
ing theologians  and  preachers  of  his  age.  He  was  of  mid- 
dling size,  had  diirk,  piercing  eyes,  and  voice  light  but  clear, 
and  possessing  a  winning  mellowness.  His  manners  were 
magnetic,  and  he  had  the  power  of  fastening  firm  friends. 
He  was  condescending  to  the  lowly  and  a  sympathizing 
guide  to  the  religious  inquirer.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
an  independent  seeker  and  follower  of  truth. 

In  15S5,  the  extreme  predestinarianism  prevalent  in  the 
Netherlands  had  been  for  ten  years  so  efi"ectively  attacked 
by  Richard  Coornhert,  an  eminent  patriotic  and  acute  lay- 
man of  Amsterdam,  that  Arminius  was  invited  by  the  city 
to  refute  him.  In  a  debate  at  Delft  between  Coornhert 
and  two  high  Calvinistic  clergymen,  the  latter  were  so  hard 
pi-L'sscd  that  they  yielded,  and  took  the  lower  or  sublapsa- 
rian  ground,  and  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  higher 
view.  The  extreme  Calvinists  called  upon  Martin  Lydius, 
professor  of  theology  in  Friesland,  to  refute  them,  but  he 
handed  over  the  task  to  Arminius,  who  had  thus  a  double' 
request  on  his  hands.  He  bravely  undertook  the  task,  but 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  uutenal)Iencss  of  either  the  higher 
or  lower  predestination.  At  the  expense  of  an  ignominious 
failure  in  even  attavkSntj  Coornhert,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
the  light  of  honest  conviction.  Avoiding  the  entire  subject 
in  public,  he  prosecuted  his  investigations  with  earnest 
study.  Yet,  in  lecturing  on  Romans  vii.,  having  given  the 
noii-Calvinistie  interpretation,  he  found  himself  generally 
assailed  by  the  high  Calvinists  as  a  Pelagian  and  Socinian. 
Ho  was  arraigned  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  where  he 
successfully  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that,  though 
adverse  to  the  prevalent  opinions,  his  interpretation  con- 
tradicted nothing  in  the  standards — namely,  the  Belgic 
Confession  and  the  Catechism.  Being  questioned  as  to 
predestination,  he  declined  to  answer,  as  no  fact  was  al- 
leged against  him. 

In  prosecuting  his  inquiries  he  determined  to  consult 
privately  the  best  theologians  of  the  ilay.  He  commenced 
a  ci)nfidentia!  correspondence  with  Prof.  Francis  .Tunius  of 
the  University  of  Leyden,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Dutch 
theologians.  He  was  delighted  to  find  how  far  .Tunius  co- 
incided with  him,  but  when  he  addressed  to  Junius  the 
arguments  forstill  more  advanced  views,  the  professor  kept 
the  letter  by  him  unanswered  for  six  years,  when  he  died. 
Tho  friends  of  Arminius  believed  that  this  silence  arose 
from  the  fact  that  Junius  found  more  than  he  could  answer 
or  was  willing  to  admit.  Unfortunately,  this  correspond- 
ence was  inadvertently  exposed  by  Junius  to  discovery,  and 
was  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  Arminius.  Arminius  also, 
having  reeeivcrl  a  treatise  in  favor  of  predestination  by 
Professor  Perkins  of  Cambridge,  prepared  an  epistle  to 
him,  hut  was  prevented  by  Perkins's  death  from  sending  it. 
His  letters  both  to  Junius  and  Perkins  are  embodied  in  his 
published  works,  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 


validity  of  the  argument,  no  one  will  deny  that  in  can- 
dor, courtesy,  and  Christian  dignity  thoy  are  hardly  to  be 
surpassed. 

On  tho  death  of  Junius  the  curators  of  the  University  of 
Leyden  looked  to  Arminius  as  his  successor.  The  reluc- 
tant consent  of  Amsterdam  being  at  length  gained,  Armin- 
ius assented.  But  the  predcstinarians,  led  by  Gomarus, 
senior  prctfessor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  ojiposed  his  election. 
After  a  long  series  of  strifes,  Arminius  offered  to  meet  Go- 
marus  and  satisfy  his  objections.  The  meeting  took  place, 
and  Gomarus,  admitting  that  be  had  judged  Arminius  by 
hearsay,  after  Arminius  had  fully  declared  his  entire  op- 
position to  Pelagianism  and  Socinianism,  fully  renounced 
his  objections.  So  far  as  predestination  was  concerned, 
each  professor  was  to  deliver  his  own  sentiments  with  mod- 
eration, and  all  collision  with  the  other  was  to  be  avoided  j 
and  Arminius  was  thereupon  elected. 

Tho  six  years  of  his  Leyden  professorship  closing  with 
his  death  are  the  most  important  yet  troul>lous  period  of 
his  career.  Tho  terms  of  peace  were  broken  within  the 
fir.st  year  by  Gomarus,  who  delivered  a  violent  public  ha- 
rangue on  predestination  in  terms  of  insult  to  Arminius, 
who  was  personally  present ;  to  which  the  latter  prepared 
a  refutation  clothed  in  terms  of  ])ersonal  respect  towards 
his  opponent.  Gomarus  afterwards  confessed  that  he  could 
easily  live  at  peace  with  Arminius  but  for  the  clergy  and 
churches,  who  were  intensely  hostile  to  his  liberal  doctrines. 
Their  Belgic  Confession,  Calvinistic  as  it  was.  was  sacred 
in  their  hearts  as  being  the  banner  under  which  they  had 
fought  the  battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  against  Spain 
and  popery;  and  they  now,  alas!  were  making  it  the  in- 
strument of  religious  intolerance.  Arminius  was  held  as 
invalidating  that  Confession,  and  so  was  everywhere  tra- 
duced by  tho  clergy  as  a  papist,  a  Pelagian,  and  a  Cooi-n- 
hertcr.  Yet,  really,  the  doctrines  ho  taught  were  essen- 
tially tho  doctrines  of  Saint  Chrysostom,  Melanehthon,  Jer- 
emy Taylor,  and  .John  Wesley.  In  regard  to  the  Confession, 
he  ever  treated  it  with  reverence,  and  only  claimed  tho 
right  of  that  same  liberality  of  interpretation  which  Lu- 
therans exercised  with  the  Augsburg  Confession — a  liberal- 
ity similar  to  that  which  the  English  clergy  now  exercise 
in  regard  to  tho  seventeenth  of  their  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
A  voluntary  Church  may,  like  any  other  vohmtary  associ- 
ation, be,  if  it  pleases,  stringent  in  its  interpretations,  but 
a  state  Church,  which  strains  all  to  a  tight  interpretation 
of  a  very  specific  creed  under  pain  of  state  disabilitits, 
runs  into  religious  despotism.  This  was  therefore  a  gen- 
uine contest  for  religious  liberty.  Arminius  was  proscribed 
by  the  clergy,  harassed  by  irresponsible  deputations,  and 
his  students  were  subjected  to  persecutions  and  exclusions 
from  the  ministry.  The  more  intelligent  laity,  including 
the  magistracy,  and  especially  the  chief  magistrate,  Olden 
Barnevelt,  were  favorable  to  Arminius,  who  at  length  ap- 
pealed to  the  national  legislature  (called  the  States  General) 
for  protection.  That  body  appointed  a  committee  or  coun- 
cil, who,  having  heard  both  (Jomarus  and  Arminius  in 
full,  reported  that  the  latter  taught  nothing  but  what  could 
be  tolerated.  Before  the  States  General  themselves  Ar- 
minius delivered  a  full  oration,  expounding  his  entire 
views,  which  is  published  in  the  American  edition  of  his 
works.  The  clergy  demandcil  the  ai>pointment  of  a  na- 
tional synod,  consisting  purely  of  ecclesiastics,  but  tho 
States  General,  well  knowing  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
Arminius  in  their  hands,  refused.  Under  the  constant 
])rcssure  of  these  years  of  persecution  the  gentle  s])irit  of 
Arminius  at  length  sunk.  He  was  taken  from  the  bloody 
times  that  followed  the  Synod  of  Dort.  His  nervous  sys- 
tem was  prostrated,  and,  attended  by  his  faithful  pujiil, 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Episcopius,  he  died  in  the  faith 
he  had  maintained,  Oct.  H),  1609,  a  nmrtyr  to  his  views  of 
truth. 

Arminianism,  as  the  customary  antithesis  to  Calvinism, 
is,  within  the  limits  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  the  theol- 
ogy that  tends  to  freedom  in  ojiposition  to  the  theology  of 
necessity  or  absolutism.  This  contrast  rises  into  thought 
among  all  nations  that  attain  to  reflection  and  ])hilosophy. 
vSo  in  Greek  and  Roman  thinking,  Stoicism  and  all  mate- 
rialistic atheism  held  that  mind,  l^(7^  is  subject  to  just  as 
fixed  laws  in  its  volitiims  as  physical  events  are  in  their 
successions.  When,  however,  men  like  Phito  and  Cicero 
rose  to  a  more  transcendent  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
esjjccially  of  eternal  responsibility,  they  came  to  say.  like 
Cicero,  *'"  Those  who  maintain  an  eternal  series  of  causes 
despoil  the  mind  of  man  of  free-will,  and  bind  it  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  fate." 

Thcistic  fatalism,  or  Predestination,  consists  in  the  pre- 
determination of  the  Divine  Will,  which,  determining  alike 
the  volitions  of  the  will  and  the  succession  of  physical 
events,  reduces  both  to  a  like  unfrecdom  :  but  those  who 
hold  Predestination  very  uniformly  hold  also  to  volitional 
necessity,  or  the  subjection  of  will  ia  its  action  to  the  con- 
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trol  of  strongest  motive  forte.  And  ns  the  Divine  Will  is 
held  subject  to  the  same  Juw.  i-o  Necessity,  as  master  of 
tJod.  imm.  iind  the  uuiverse.  Iiecoiucs  a  uuiver.-^al  and  ab- 
soiuto  Fato.  This  doctrine,  installed  by  Suint  Augustine, 
and  still  more  absolutely  by  John  Calvin,  in  Christian 
theology,  is  from  them  called  Augustiniauism,  or  more 
usually  Calvinism. 

In  opposition  to  this  theology,  Arminiauism  maintains 
that  in  order  to  true  re^pouMi'bilt'li/.  f/ui'ft.  pcmilfi/,  especially 
eternni  ftrnnitif,  there  must  he  in  the  agent  n/ret-icilt  ;  and 
in  a  true  respon.-iible  free-will  the  freedom  must  eonsit^t  in 
the  puffer,  even  in  the  same  elrcumftances  and  under  the 
same  motives,  of  chnogimjelthtr  watf.  No  man  can  juj^tly  be 
eternaily  ilamned,  according  to  Arminianism,  for  a  ehoiLC  or 
action  which  he  cannot  help.  If  fixed  by  Divine  decree  nr 
volitional  necessity  to  the  particular  act,  he  cannot  be  held 
responsible  or  justly  punished.  In  all  such  statements, 
however,  it  is  presupposed,  in  order  to  a  just  responsibility, 
thit  the  agent  has  not  responsibly  abdicated  or  destroyed 
his  own  power.  No  agent  can  ]dead  in  bar  of  responsibil- 
ity any  incapacity  which  he  has  freely  and  wilfully  i)rought 
npon  himself.  It  is  also  to  be  admitted  that  there  may  be 
sulVeriug  which  is  not  penalty — finite  sufferings  for  which 
thtTO  arc  compensations,  and  for  which  every  imo  would 
take  his  chau.'O  for  the  sake  of  life.  But  eternal  suft'ering, 
for  which  there  is  no  compensation,  intlicted  as  r.  jttdiciai 
peitnltif  on  the  basis  o(  Justir^r,  can  be  justly  iiiHictcd  only 
for  avoidable  sin.  If  Divine  decree  or  volitional  necessity 
determine  tho  act,  it  is  irresponsible,  and  judicial  penalty 
is  unjust. 

Arminianism  also  holds  that  none  but  the  person  who 
freely  commits  the  sin  can  be  guilty  of  that  sin.  One  person 
cannot  be  guilty  uf  another  person's  sin.  A  tempter  may  be 
guilty  of  tempting  another  to  sin.  but  then  one  is  guilty 
of  the  sin,  and  the  other  of  solely  the  sin  of  temptation. 
There  can  thus  be  no  vicarious  guilt;  and  as  punishment, 
taken  strictly,  can  be  only  inHiction /'"r  r/d//^  npim  the  tjuUttf, 
there  can  literally  and  strictly  be  no  vicarious  punishment. 
If  innocent  Damon  die  for  Pythias  guilty  of  murder,  Damon 
is  not  guilty  because  he  takes  Pythias's  place  in  dying, 
and  his  death  is  not  /o  him  a  punishment,  but  a  suffering, 
which  is  a  substitute  for  another  man's  punishment.  The 
doer  of  sin  is  solely  the  sinner,  the  guilty,  or  the  punished. 
These  jireliminary  statements  will  elucidate  the  issues  be- 
tween Calvinism  and  Arminianism  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Foreordiuatintt. — Calvinism  affirms  that  (iod  does  un- 
changeably and  eternally  foreordain  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass.  That  is.  tlod  from  all  eternity  predetermines  not 
only  all  physical  events,  but  all  the  volitions  of  responsible 
agents.  To  this  Arminianism  objects  that  the  predetermi- 
nation of  the  agent's  volitions  destroys  the  freedom  of  his 
will;  that  it  makes  (rod  the  responsible  predeterminer  and 
wilier  of  sin;  and  that  it  m:ikes  every  sinner  to  say  that 
his  sin  acc«trds  with  the  Divine  Will,  and  therefore,  so  far 
as  himself  is  eooccrned,  is  right.  It  makes  (iod  first  de- 
cree the  sin.  and  Ihon  punish  the  sinner  for  the  sin  decreed. 
The  Arniinian  theory  is  this:  (iod  does  from  all  eternity 
predetermine  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  succession  of 
physical  and  necessary  events  :  but  us  to  free  moral  agents, 
God,  knowing  alt  possible  futurities,  does  choose  that  plan 
of  his  own  conduct  which,  in  view  of  what  each  agent  will 
ultimately  in  freedom  do.  will  bring  out  the  best  results. 
IDs  system  is  a  system  of  his  own  actions.  And  (Jod's 
predeterminations  yf  his  own  acts  arc  so  far  contingent  as 
they  arc  baaed  on  his  prerecognition  of  what  the  agent  will 
freely  do;  yet  as  his  omniscience  knows  the  future  with  per- 
fect aecuraoy.  s-i  he  will  never  be  deceived  nor  frustrated  in 
his  plans  and  providences. 

Sumo  Armininns  deny  God's  foreknowledge,  on  the  ground 
of  the  intrinsic  impossibility  of  a  future  contingency  being 
foreknown.  As  tho  performance  of  a  contradictory  :ict  is 
impossible,  intrinsically,  even  to  Omnipotence,  so,  say  they, 
the  knowubility  of  a  future  contingency,  being  an  essential 
conlnidiction,  is  impossible  even  to  (JmnisciencL\  A  con- 
tradiction is  a  nothing;  and  it  is  very  unnecessary  to  say 
in  behalf  of  (iod's  omnipotence  that  he  can  do  all  things, 
and  all  nothings  too.  So  it  is  equally  absunl  to  say  in 
behalf  of  his  omniscience  that  he  knows  all  things,  and  all 
nothings  too.  The  exclusion  of  contradictions' does  not 
tiiHi't  (iod's  omnipotence  or  omniscience,  but  titfincs  it. 
Arminians  do  not  condemn  this  i-c.asoning.  but  generally 
hold  (hat  their  theory  is  maintainable  against  Calvinism  on 
the  assumption  of  foreknowledge.  They  deny,  ns  against 
tho  Calvinist,  that  foreknowledge  has  any  intlucncc  upon 
the  future  of  the  act.  as  predetermination  has.  Predeter- 
mination ^fijreg  the  act — foreknowledge  it  jij-rd  by  the  act. 
In  foreordination  God  determines  the  act  as  he  pleases; 
in  forcknnivledge  the  agent  fi.xes  tho  prescience  as  he 
pleases.  In  the  former  ca^e  (iod  is  alone  responsible  for 
the  creature's  act ;  in  the  latter  case  God  holds  the  creature 
responsible,  and  a  just  divine  government  becomes  possible. 


Yet  most  Arminians  probably  would  say.  with  the  eminent 
philosoi^ier  Dr.  Henry  More,  If  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  the  volitions  of  a  free  agent  contradicts  the  frceilom, 
then  the  freedom,  and  not  the  foreknowledge,  is  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

2.  Divine  Sovereigntij. — Calvinism  affirms  that  if  man  is 
free  God  is  not  a  sovereign.  Just  so  far  as  man  is  free  to 
will  cither  way,  God's  power  is  limited.  Arminians  reply 
that  if  man  is  not  free,  God  is  not  a  sovereign,  but  sinks 
to  a  mere  mechanist.  If  man's  will  is  as  tixed  as  the 
physical  machinery  of  the  universe,  then  nil  is  maeliinery 
and  not  a  gov:'rn::icnt,  and  God  is  a  inaehinist  and  not  a 
ruler.  The  higher  man's  freedom  of  will  is  exalted  above 
mechanism,  so  much  higher  is  God  elevated  as  a  8o^  ereign. 
Here,  according  to  Arminians.  Calvinism  degrades  and 
destroys  God's  sovereignty,  and  Arminianism  exalts  it ;  thiit 
the  freedom  of  man  no  more  limits  tJod's  power  than  do 
the  laws  of  nature  by  him  established  :  that  in  both  cases, 
equally,  there  is  simply  a  self-limitation  by  God  of  the 
exirvine  of  his  power ;  that  Arminianism  holds  to  (he 
absoluteness  of  God's  omnipotence  just  as  truly  as  Calvin- 
ism, and  to  the  grandeur  of  his  sovereignty  even  more 
exaltedly. 

li.  Iiitputution  of  Adam*8  Sin. — Calvinism  affirms  that 
Adam's  posterity  is  truly  f/fdltt/  of  Adam's  sin.  so  as  to  bo 
eternally  and  justly  punishable  therefor  witiiout  a  remedy. 
As  ytifftif  of  this  sin.  God  might  have  the  whole  race  born 
into  existence  under  a  enrse,  without  the  power  or  means 
of  deliverance,  and  consigned  to  eternal  itunishnunt. 
Upon  this  Arminians  look  as  a  dogma  violative  of  the 
fundamental  jirineiples  of  eternal  justice.  They  deny  that 
guilt  and  literal  punishment  can,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  thus  transferred.  Their  theory  is.  tliat  npon  Adam's 
sin  a  Saviour  was  forthwith  interjiosed  for  the  race  as  a 
previous  condition  to  the  allowance  of  the  propagation 
of  the  race  by  Adam,  and  a  provision  for  inherited  dis- 
advantages. Had  not  a  Redeemer  been  provided,  mankii:d, 
after  Adam,  would  not  have  been  born.  The  race  inlierils 
the  nature  of  fallen  Adam,  not  by  being  held  f/fiiltif  of  his 
sin.  but  by  the  law  of  natural  descent,  just  as  all  posterity 
inherit  the  species-qualities,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
of  the  progenitor.  Before  his  fall  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  Adam  in  fulness  supernaturally  cm])owered  him 
to  perfect  holiness — the  tree  of  life  imparted  to  him  a  su- 
pernatural immortality.  Separated  from  both  these,  he 
sunk  into  a  mere  nature,  subject  to  appetite  and  Satan. 
The  race  in  Adam,  without  redemption,  is  totally  incapable 
of  salvation  :  yet  under  Christ  it  is  jdaccd  upon  a  new  re- 
demptive ])robation.  is  empowered  by  the  quickening  F]jirit 
given  to  all,  and  through  Christ  may,  by  the  exercitc  of 
free  agency,  attain  eternal  life. 

4.  Hcprvbatioii. — Of  the  whole  mass  of  mtinkind  thus  in- 
volved in  guilt  and  punishment  for  sin  Ihey  never  actually 
committed,  Calvinism  affirms  that  God  Las  left  a  large 
share  "  passed  by  " — that  is,  without  adequate  means  of 
recovery,  and  with  no  intention  to  recover  ihcm — and  this 

•  from  the  "good  pleasure  of  his  will  "  and  for  adis]»!ay  of  his 
"  glorious  justice."  The  other  port  ion  of  mankind  God  dot  s, 
from*'  mere  good  pleasure,"  without  anj- superior preftrabil- 
ity  in  them, "elect"  or  choose. and  confeis  upon  them  regt  rela- 
tion and  eternal  life,"  all  to  the  ]i raise  of  his  glorious  grace." 
Arminians  pronounce  such  a  proceeding  arbitrary,  and  lail 
to  see  in  it  cither  "justice  "  or  "  glorious  grace."  The  rcp'o- 
bation  seems  to  thtm  to  be  injustice,  and  ihc  "  grace."  with 
such  an  accompaniment,  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  hoi;or- 
ablc  free  agents.  Election  and  repr(»bation,  as  Arminian- 
ism hold?  them,  arc  conditioned  upon  the  conduct  and  vol- 
untary character  of  the  subjects.  All,  submitting  to  God 
and  righteousness,  by  repentance  of  sin  and  true  self-eon- 
secrating  faith,  do  meet  the  conditions  of  that  election  :  all 
who  persist  in  sin  present  the  qualities  upon  which  repro- 
bation depends.  And  as  this  preference  for  the  obeditnt 
and  holy,  and  rejection  of  the  disobeditnt  and  unholy,  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  God,  so  this  election  and  reprobation 
are  from  before  the  foundations  of  the  worM. 

5.  PhihiHnphicftl  orVoiitional  Xevensiti/. — Calvinism  main- 
tains the  doctrine  that  all  volitions  are  determined  and 
fixed  by  the  force  of  strongest  motive,  just  as  the  strokes 
of  a  eb»ck-hammer  are  fixed  and  determined  by  the  strong- 
est force.  The  will  can  no  more  choose  otherwise  in  a  given 
ease  than  the  clock-hammer  can  strike  otherwise.  There 
is  no  "power  of  contrary  choice."  Calvinism  often  speaks, 
indeed,  of  "free  agents,"  "free-will,"  "  self-detci  mining 
power."  and  "  will's  choosing  by  its  own  power  :"  hut  i->ring 
it  to  analysis,  ami  it  will  always,  say  the  Arminians.  be 
found  that  the  freedom  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  c!(.ck- 
hammer — the  freedom  to  strike  as  it  does,  and  no  otherwise. 
Arminianism  affirms  that  if  the  agent  has  no  power  to  will 
otherwise  than  motive-force  determines,  any  more  than  a 
clock-hammer  can  strike  otherwise,  then  there  is  no  justice 
in  requiring  a  different  volition  any  more  than  a  different 
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clock-stroke.  It  would  be  requiring  an  impossibility.  And 
to  punish  an  agent  ior  not  performing  an  impossibility  is 
injustice,  and  to  punish  him  eternally,  an  infinite  injustice. 
Arininianism  charges,  therefore,  that  Calvinism  dcstroya 
all  just  punishment,  and  so  all  free  volition  and  all  divine 
government. 

G.  Infant  Dinintrttion, — Holding  that  the  race  is  truly 
guif/if,  and  jiidi*-i;illy  condemnable  to  endless  torment  for 
Adam's  sin,  Calvinif^m  necessarily  maintains,  according  to 
Arminians,  that  it  is  just  for  )iod  to  condemn  all  infants 
to  eternal  punishment,  even  those  who  have  never  performed 
any  moral  act  of  tlieir  own.  This  was  held  by  Augustine, 
and  wherever  Calvinism  has  spread  this  has  been  a  part  of 
the  doctrine,  more  or  less  explicitly  taught.  Earlier  Cal- 
vinists  maintained  against  the  Arminians  that  there  is  act- 
ual reprobation — that  is,  a  real  sending  to  hell — as  well 
as  particular  election,  of  infants.  Arminianism,  denying 
that  the  race  is  judicially  f/nilt)/,  or  justly  ilamnabic  for 
Adam's  sins,  affirms  the  salvation  of  all  infants.  The  in- 
dividual man  as  born  does,  indeed,  irresponsibly  possess 
within  his  constitution  that  nature  which  will,  amid  the 
temptations  of  life,  commence  to  sin  when  it  obtains  its 
full-grown  strength.  He  is  not,  like  the  unborn  Christ, 
"  that  holy  thing."  There  is,  therefore,  a  repugnance  which 
God  and  all  holy  beings  have  towards  him  l\v  contrariety 
of  nature,  and  an  irresponsible  unfitness  for  heaven  and 
holy  association.  If  born  immortal,  with  such  a  nature  un- 
changeable, he  must  be  for  ever  unholy,  and  for  ever  natur- 
ally vmhappy  under  the  divine  repugnance.  Under  such 
conditions  Hivinc  Justice  would  not  permit  the  race,  after 
the  fall,  to  be  born.  But  at  once  the  future  Incarnate  Re- 
deemer interposes,  restores  the  divine  com])lacency,  and 
places  the  race  upon  a  new  probation.  Man  is  thereby 
born  in  a  ••state  of  initial  salvation,"  as  Fletcher  of  Made- 
ly  called  it,  and  the  means  of  final  salvation  are  amply 
plaired  within  the  reach  of  his  free  choice. 

7.  Pdfjan  Damnation. — On  its  own  principle,  that  power 
to  perform  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  obligation  to  perform, 
Calvinism  easily  maintains  that  pagans,  who  never  heard 
of  Christ,  are  rightly  damned  for  want  of  faith  in  Christ. 
They  may  be  damned  for  original  sin,  and  for  their  own 
sin,  and  ior  unbelief  in  Christ,  without  any  Saviour.  Ar- 
minianism.on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  there  doubtless 
are  many  in  pagan  lancls  saved  even  by  the  unknown  Re- 
deemer. They,  not  having  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. Nay,  they  may  have  the  spirit  of  faith,  so  that 
were  Christ  truly  ])resented  he  would  be  truly  accepted. 
Theymay  have  faith  in  that  of  which  Christ  is  the  embodi- 
ment, like  the  ancient  worthies  enumerated  in  Ileb.  xi. 
Thnre  may  not  be  as  great  dift'ercnces  in  the  cliances  for 
salvation  in  different  hinds  as  Calvinism  assumes.  Where 
little  is  given,  much  is  not  required.  Arminianisra  holds 
that  no  one  of  the  human  race  is  damned  who  has  not  had 
fidl  ehunce  for  salvation.  Missions  are  none  the  less  import- 
ant in  order  to  hasten  the  day  when  all  shall  be  converted. 
If  that  millennial  age  shall  come,  and  be  of  long  duration, 
Arminianism  hopes  that  the  great  majority  of  the  entire 
race  of  all  ages  may  be  finally  saved. 

8.  Dactrinen  of  (i rare. — Calvinism  maintains  that  the  death 
of  Christ  is  an  expiation  for  man's  sin:  first,  for  the  guilt 
of  men  for  Adam's  sin,  so  that  it  is  possible  feu-  God  to  for- 
give anil  save;  and  second,  for  actual  sin — that  thereby 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  restores  the  lapsed  moral  ])owers, 
regenerates  and  saves  the  man.  But  tbesc  saving  benefits 
arc  reserved  for  the  elect  only,  Arminianism,  claiming  a 
far  richer  doctrine  of  grace,  extends  it  to  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  existence  of  Adam's  posterity,  (irace  under- 
lies our  very  nature  and  life.  AVe  are  born  and  live  because 
Christ  became  incarnate  and  died  for  us.  All  the  institutes 
of  salvation — the  chance  of  probation,  the  Spirit,  the 
Worcl,  the  pardon,  the  regeneration,  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life  eternal — are  through  him.  And  Arminianism, 
against  Calvinism,  proclaims  that  these  are  for  all.  Christ 
died  for  all  olilce  ;  for  no  one  man  more  than  for  any  other 
man.  and  sufficient  grace  and  opportunity  for  salvation  is 
given  to  every  man. 

Calvinism  maintains  the  irresistibility  of  grace  ;  or,  more 
strongly  still,  that  grace  is  abnolute,  like  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, wiiich  is  called  irrcsiHtible  with  a  sort  of  im]>ropriety 
from  tho  fact  that  resistance  in  that  eonnec^tion  is  truly  un- 
thinkahlo.  Against  this  Arminians  re])ly  that  will,  aided 
by  prevenient  grace,  is  free  even  in  accepting  jiardoning 
grace;  that  though  this  aeeeptanec  is  no  more  meritorious 
than  a  beggar's  aeee])tanee  of  an  offered  fortune,  yet  it  is 
accepted  freely  and  with  full  power  of  rejection,  and  is 
none  the  less  grace  for  that. 

y.  .Inxtifjini)  and  Savijxj  Faith. — Faith,  according  to  Cal- 
vinism, is  an  aceeptaneo  of  Christ  wrought  absolutely,  as 
an  act  of  creation  in  the  man.  whereby  it  is  as  impossible 
for  him  not  savingly  to  believo  as  it  is  for  a  world  to  be 
Dot  created  or  an  infant  to  be  not  born.    And  as  this  faith 


is  resistlessly  fastened  in  the  man,  so  it  is  resistlessly  kept 
there,  and  the  man  necessarily  perseveres  to  the  end.  Faith, 
according  to  Arminianism,  is,  as  a  poifcr,  indeed  the  gift 
of  God,  but  as  an  act  it  is  the  free,  avoidable,  yet  really 
performed  act  of  the  intellect,  heart,  and  will,  by  which  the 
man  surrenders  himself  to  Christ  and  all  holiness  for  time 
and  eternity.  In  consequence  of  this  act,  and  not  tor  its 
meritorious  value  or  its  any  way  compensating  for  or  earn- 
ing salvation,  it  is  accepted  for  righteousness,  and  the  man 
himself  is  ac^cepted,  pardoned,  and  saved.  And  as  this 
faith  is  free  and  rejectable  in  its  beginning,  so  through  life 
it  continues.  The  Christian  is  as  obliged,  through  the 
grace  of  God  assisting,  to  freely  retain  it  as  first  freely  to 
exercise  it.  It  is  of  the  verv  essence  of  his  probationary 
freedom  that  he  is  as  able  to  renounce  his  faith  and  apos- 
tatize as  to  reject  it  at  first. 

10.  Extent  of  the  Atonrmrnt  and  OffcvH  nf  Salvation. — 
Earlier  Calvinism  maintained  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect 
alone;  later  Calvinism  affirms  that  he  died  for  one  and  all, 
and  so  offers  salv.ation  to  all  on  condition  of  faith.  But  Ar- 
minianism asks,  With  what  consistency  can  the  atonement 
be  said  to  be/or  all  when,  by  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  it  is 
foreordained  that  a  lavf/c  part  of  mankind  shall  be  excluded 
from  its  benefits';'  How  also  can  it  be  for  all  when  none 
can  accept  it  but  by  efficacious  grace,  and  that  grace  is 
arbitrarily  withheldyVo»i  a  lartjc  part  *  How  can  it  be  for 
all  when  (iod  has  so  fastened  the  will  of  a  large  part  oi" 
mankind,  by  counter  motive-force,  that  they  are  unable  to 
accej)t  it  i*  The  same  arguments  show  the  impossibility  of 
a  rightful  offer  of  salvation  to  all,  either  by  God  or  by  the 
Calvinistie  pulpit.  How  can  salvation  be  rationally  offered 
to  those  whom  (Jod  by  au  eternal  decree  has  excluded  from 
salvation?  What  right  to  exh<u-t  the  very  men  to  repent 
whom  God  determines,  by  volitional  necessity,  not  to  re- 
pent ?  What  right  to  exhort  men  to  do  otherwise  than 
God  has  willed,  decreed,  and  foreordained  they  shall  do? 
If  (Jod  has  decreed  a  thing,  is  not  that  thing  right  ?  What 
an  awful  sinner  is  the  preacher  who  stands  up  to  opj)Ose 
and  defeat  (iod's  decrees!  If  a  man  is  to  be  damned  for 
fulfilling  (Jod's  decrees,  ought  not  that  imaginary  God  to 
be,  rt  fortiori,  damned  for  making  such  decrees  ?  If  a  man 
does  as  God  decrees,  ought  he  not  to  be  by  God  approved 
and  saved?  And  since  all  men  do  as  God  decrees,  wills, 
and  determines  they  shall  do,  ought  not  all  men  to  be 
saved,  so  that  the  true  theory  should  be  I'niversalism  ? 
How  can  grace  be  offered  to  the  man  whom  God  had  de- 
creed never  to  have  grace?  or  faith  be  preached  to  those  to 
whom  God  has  made  faith  impossible  ?  or  conditions  pro- 
posed to  those  from  whom  God  withholds  the  ])ower  of  per- 
forming conditions?  Hence,  the  Arminiau  affirms  that  in 
all  public  offers  of  a  free  or  conditional  salvation  to  all  the 
Calvinistie  pulpit  contradicts  its  own  creed. 

11.  AnoliHfijof  Temporal  Superiorities. — Calvinism  argues 
that  in  this  world  God  distributes  advantages,  such  as 
wealth,  rank,  beauty,  vigor,  and  intellect,  not  according  to 
desert,  but  purely  as  a  sovereign.  Hence,  in  the  same  way 
he  may  bestow  on  one  faith  and  eternal  life,  and  on  others 
unbelief  and  eternal  death.  Arminianism  replies  that  this 
very  analogy  between  the  temporal  and  the  eternal  bestow- 
ment  proves  the  precise  reverse.  In  this  probationary 
world  advantages  are  jjro/es^e*/^^*/ distributed  icithout  reyard 
to  judicial  rectitude.  Men  are  not  rewarded  according  to 
their  works  or  voluntary  character.  The  wicked  are  set  on 
high,  and  Satan  is  this  world's  god.  And  the  very  differ- 
ence between  the  dispensation  of  the  world  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is.  that  in  the  latter  blessedness  is  placed 
at  every  man's  choice,  and  the  result  is  judicially  according 
to  voluntary  faith  and  works.  The  Bible  nowhere  places 
beauty  or  intellect  at  our  own  choice,  but  it  does  declare 
faith,  repentance,  and  eternal  life  to  be  in  our  own  power, 
and  h(dds  us  responsible  for  not  exerting  tho  power. 

liasia  of  Moraliti/. — Calvinism  claims  that  the  very  se- 
verity of  its  system,  its  deep  view  of  human  guilt  and  ne- 
cessary damnability  by  birth  and  nature,  its  entire  subjec- 
tion to  divine  absolutism  irrespective  of  human  ideas  of 
justiue,  tend  to  produce  a  profound  piety.  Arminianism 
replies  that  this  is  missing  the  true  ideal  of  piety,  it  seems 
to  bo  basing  Christian  morality  on  fundamental  immorality. 
For  God  to  will  and  predetermine  the  sin,  and  then  diunn 
the  sinner — for  him  to  impute  guilt  to  the  innocent,  aud  so 
eternally  damn  the  innocent  as  guilty — are  procedures  that 
appear  fuudameutally  unrighteous,  so  far  as  tho  deepest 
intuitions  of  uur  nature  can  decide.  Thus,  first  to  make 
God  in  the  f<tvtn  intrinsically  aud  absolulely  had,  and  then 
require  us  to  ascribe  holiness  and  goodness  to  his  character 
and  conduct,  perverts  the  moral  sense.  It  is  to  uuvku  him 
what  we  are  in  duty  liouud  tc)  hale,  and  then  require  us  to 
love  and  adore  him.  Such  ailoration,  secured  by  tho  ab'li- 
oation  not  mily  of  the  reason,  but  of  the  moral  sense,  and 
tho  prostrati(»n  of  the  soul  to  pure,  naked  absolutism,  natu- 
rally results  in  the  aombro  piety  of  fear;  just  as  children 
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are  frightened  into  a  faotitioua  goodness  by  images  of  terror. 
While  the  pietv  "f  Jesus  is  ?crfin%  firm,  winning,  and 
^^'entlv  vet  powV-rl'tillv  subduing,  iho  i>iety  t)f  iilii'olutism 
tends  to"  be  .■^tt-ru  und'Judaic-Iike.  While  thus  apiuiiently 
defective  at  the  roots,  it  does  nevertheless  otti-n  present  an 
objective  character  of  rectitude,  a  ])rae:ical  hardihood  and 
Bggre8j»ive  energy  in  the  caut^e  of  nn»rality  and  regulated 
freedom.  Armiu"iani.-*m.  in  order  to  a  true  and  rational 
piety,  sees  the  ideal  of  rectitude  in  the  divine  character  and 
ooniluet,  not  bv  mere  in^rriptious  contradicted  hy  fiirttt,  but 
both  i»  the/«c/«  and  the  u9cn'pliom.  A  harmony  of  facts 
and  intuitive  reason  is  produced,  love  to  the  Divine  Being 
becomes  a  rational  sentiment,  and  a  piety  cheerful,  hopeful, 
moreifnl,  and  gladly  obedient  becomes  realized. 

6Vri7  (iM</  Helt'jiima  Libert;}. — As  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  his  own  in  transferable  responsibility  for  his 
own  voluntary  character  and  conduct,  are  fundamental 
principles  with  Arminianisim,  it  is  in  its  own  nature  adverse 
to  civil  or  religious  despotism.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
llomanisni  persecutes,  it  accords  with  its  fundamental 
prinripfe.  the  denial  of  right  of  private  judgment,  while 
when  Protestantism  persecutes,  it  contradicts  itself.  So 
when  I'alvinism  persecutes,  it  obeys  an  intrinsic  absolutism. 
while  if  Arminianism  persecutes,  it  ctmtradiets  its  own 
freedom  and  individualism.  Yet  ;ioKi7/ou  has  often  in  his- 
tory produceil  in  all  these  parlies  palpable  violations  of, 
and  di3;'(tr<iances  with,  their  pn'un'pff.  Komanists  often 
become  by  pttnition  asserters  of  ultra-demoeracy,  and  Prot- 
estants of  absolute  despotism.  .-\nd  su  Calvinism  has.  his- 
torically, been  by  poMitinn  the  advocate  for  revolution,  and 
Arminianism  the  asserter  of  authority.  In  fact,  as  Ar- 
minianism has  been,  as  above  shown,  the  ruling  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  Calvinism  an  insurgent  specialty,  so  the 
historical  poiit'tion  of  the  first  has  been  favorable  to  the  as- 
sertion of  authority,  and  the  normal  position  of  the  latter 
has  been  revolt.  This  may  be  called  one  of  the  acvtflents 
of  hinUtry.  80  the  learned  Seldeu  in  his  "  Table-Talk  "  re- 
marked on  the  curious  contrailiction  in  the  English  civil 
war.  that  the  advocates  of  absolutism  in  religion  were  the 
advocates  of  political  liberty,  and  rire  i-ernu.  Yet  it  may 
perhaps  be  truly  said  that  when  the  religious  absolutist 
gains  the  power  he  is  a]>t  to  be  an  al)Solute  though  a  con- 
scientious despot.  He  makes  a  better  rebel  than  ruler. 
Prof.  Fisher,  a  Calvinist.  gives  a  severely  true  j)ieture  of 
theconscientiouH  despotism  of  Calvin  at  (ieneva.  A  similar 
despotism  on  a  larger  scale  in  England  under  Cromwell 
rendered  the  nation  willing  by  reaction  to  rush  into  the  de- 
pravitiea  of  the  Restoration.  Urivcn  to  America,  even 
while  under  the  rule  of  an  Arminian  monarchy,  a  similar 
despotism  on  a  small  scale  overspread  New  England. 

Aor  was  Calvinism,  as  Prof.  Fisher  truly  affirms,  the  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  of  conscience.  Not  only  did  Calvin  him- 
self banish  Bolsec,  ruin  Castellio.  and  favur  the  execution 
of  Servetus,  but  he  maintained,  doetrinally,  the  (hiti/  of 
the  intiyiHtratc  to  pnuinh  herenif.  Heza,  his  learned  succes- 
sor, wrote  a  treatise  in  favor  of  ]>nnishing  heretics.  Boger- 
man,  the  president  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  was  the  translator 
of  Beza's  essay.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  the  Protestant 
Cnlvinistd  differed  with  the  Humanists  not  about  the  pun- 
ishment of  heretics,  but  about  who  the  heretics  to  he  pun- 
ished were.  In  this  respect  the  Calvinism  of  the  new 
Church  and  the  Arminianism  of  the  old  were  nearly  upon 
a  par.  The  new  Church,  however,  belonged  to  the  pro- 
gressive order  of  things;  but  whether,  finally,  the  Calvin- 
ism or  the  Arminianism  of  the  new  Church  first  actually 
proclaimed  tideration  is  a  matter  of  question. 

Comparative  Morality. — Mr.  Froude  endeavors  by  com- 
parison to  show  that  Calvinism  is  superior  to  Arminianism 
lU  morals  by  selecting  his  own  examples.  But  the  Armin- 
ian may  perhap.'*  in  reply  make  also  hia  selections.  Scot- 
tish Calvinism  has  an  unquestioned  severity  of  morals,  but 
are  Scotch  character  and  history,  as  a  whole,  even  ethically 
euporior  to  the  English  i  Is  the  morality  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  its  entire  aspect  superior  to  that  of  Moravianism. Qua- 
kerism, ()rWesleyan  ^lethodism?  Are  our  American  Calvin- 
istie  Baptists  more  Christian  in  morals  than  the  Free-will 
Baptists?  Is  there  any  umpire  qualified  to  decide  that 
the  devout  Presbyterian  is  superior  to  the  devout  Episco- 
jialian  ?  Did  Jonathan  Edwards  present  a  type  of  piety 
snperinr  to  that  of  Fletcher  of  Madely  ?  or  Suhn  Calvin  to 
that  of  James  Arminius?  Can  Calvinism  show  a  grander 
type  of  an  evangelist  than  was  John  Wesley  in  England 
or  Francis  Asbnry  in  America  ?  lios  she  produced,  in  all 
her  history,  a  system  of  evangel  i>^ni  as  earnest,  as  self- 
sacrificing,  as  oggressive  as  the  itinerant  ministry  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  Methodism?  Taking  the  entire  bodv 
of  Calvinism  since  the  Reformation,  does  it  excel  in  jiurity, 
martyrdom,  doctrine,  and  missionary  enteriirise  the  {Ar- 
minian) Church  of  the  first  centuries!''  If  it  comes  to 
counting  persons,  has  any  section  of  the  Church  nobler 
names   tbau   Justin   31artyr,  Ignatius,   Irena-ui?,  Origcn, 


Athnnasius,  TertuUian,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  John  of  Da- 
mascus, Ilincmar  of  Rheims.  Erasmus,  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon.  Sir  Thomas  More.  Calixtus,  Savonarola.  Arminius, 
Grotius.  Episcojiius,  Limborch,  Curcelheus.  John  Milton, 
John  tioiKlwin,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cudworth,  Bishoj)  Butler, 
Bishop  Bull,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Wesley,  Fletcher,  and 
Richard  Watson  't 

Comparative  Jitptibfivanism. — Nor  did.  nor  does.  Predes- 
tination as  compared  with  Arminianism,  possess  any  pe- 
culiar affinity  with  republicanism  against  monarchy.  By 
its  very  nature  Calvinism  establishes  an  infinite  and  eter- 
nal distinction  between  different  jiarts  of  mankind  made 
by  divine  jirerogativc.  by  which  one  is  lK»rn  in  a  di\  ine 
aristocracy,  and  the  other  in  an  eternal  lielpless  and  hope- 
less pariahism  :  whilst  Arminianism.  holding  every  man 
equal  before  (Jod.  proclaims  an  equal  yet  resistible  grace 
I  for  all,  a  universal  atonement  and  Saviour  alike  to  all.  an 
'  equal  ]>owcr  of  acceptance  in  all.  a  free,  nn}»redestined 
'  chance  for  every  nmn  to  be  the  artificer  of  his  own  eternal, 
as  well  as  temjioral.  fortunes.  Caste,  partialism  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  former;  equality,  universality,  repub- 
i  licanism.  of  the  latter.  It  is  as  plain  as  consciousness  can 
make  any  fact  that  it  is  the  latter  that  is  the  natural  ally,  not 
of  monarchies,  aristocracies,  or  hierarchies,  but  of  regulated 
freedom.  Hence,  neither  Luther  nor  Calvin  was  any  more 
a  republican  than  Eck  or  Erasmus.  Augustine  and  (!ott- 
schalk  were  good  papists,  and  Augustinianism  was  as  en- 
tirely at  home  under  the  tiara  of  Gregory  the  Great  as 
under  the  cap  of  Bngerman — in  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
as  in  the  camp  of  the  Covenanter.  Irrespective  of  their 
Calvinism,  the  Reformers  everywhere  acted  arrordiiif/  to 
condifioiin.  Where  kings  and  nobles  favored  them,  they 
favored  kings  and  nobles;  where  (as  was  generally  the 
case)  they  were  rejected  by  rank  and  power,  and  had  no- 
thing to  make  royalty  and  aristocracy  out  of,  they  fash- 
ioned a  theocratic  Commune,  out  of  which  modern  political 
experience  has  picked  some  aids  and  methods  for  voluntary 
government.  Modern  experience  has  eliminated  the  theoc- 
racy, the  intolerance,  and  the  predestinarianism.  and  added 
the  elements  to  make  republicanism.  For  all  this  it  duly 
thanks  the  Reformers,  but  does  not  thank  tlieir  Calvinism. 
History  of  Arminianism. — The  theology  of  freedom, 
essentially  Arminianism.  in  opposition  to  predestination, 
necessitated  volitions,  and  imputation  of  guilt  to  the  inno- 
cent, is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  doctrine 
of  the  entire  Christian  Church  through  its  most  glorious 
period,  the  martyr  age  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The 
Calvinistic  historian  oftheology.  Hagenbach.  says  (vol.  i., 
p.  l:>o)  :  "  All  the  (ircok  Fathers,  as  well  as  the  apologists 
Justin,  Tatian.  Athenagoras,  Theophilus.  and  the  Latin 
author  Minucius  Felix,  exalt  the  autonomy  or  self-deter- 
mination of  the  human  soul.  They  know  nothing  of  any 
imputation  of  sin.  except  as  a  voluntary  and  moral  self- 
determination  is  presupposed.  Even  Irena^us  and  Ter- 
tullian  strongly  insist  upon  this  self-determination  in  the 
use  of  freedom  of  the  will."  Again  (157) :  "  Even  the  op- 
ponents of  human  liberty,  as  Calvin,  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge this  remarkable  unanimity  of  the  Fathers,  and 
in  order  to  account  for  it  tliey  are  obliged  to  sup])o3e  a 
general  illusion  about  this  doctrine  I*' 

Arminians  contend  that  we  know  as  well  when  predes- 
tination was  introduced  into  the  Church — namely,  by  Au- 
gustine— as  we  do  when  transubstantiation  and  image- 
worship  were  introduced;  that  it  was  in  the  fourth  century, 
when  Pelagius  upon  one  extreme  made  free-will  dispense 
with  divine  grace,  Augustine  on  the  other  extreme  made 
divine  grace  irresistibly  nullify  free-will,  an<l  thus  both 
lost  their  balance ;  that  both  invented  dogmas  never  before 
recognized  in  the  Church;  that,  tried  by  the  jirevious  mind 
of  the  Church,  lioth  were  equally  heretical ;  that  the  heresy 
of  one,  pushed  to  extreme,  becomes  rationalism  and  jjure 
deism — the  heresy  of  the  other,  pushed  to  extreme,  becomes 
presumptuous  antinomianism.  They  assert  that  the  Eastern 
Church  maintained  her  primitive  position,  neither  Pelagian 
on  <me  side  nor  Augustinian  on  the  other,  essentially  in 
the  position  of  modern  Arminianism;  that  hence  Armin- 
ianism is  not  a  compromiHe,  but  the  primitive  historical 
position,  the  permanent  centre,  rejecting  innovations  and 
extremes  on  either  side;  that  the  Western  Church,  in  spite 
of  the  great  name  of  Augustine,  never  became  Augustinian. 
It  is  indeed  customarily  said  by  anti-Arminian  writers 
that  this  was  because  the  "ago  of  systematic  theidogy  " 
had  not  then  arrived.  Arminians  reply  that  a  theology 
not  only  unrecognized  during  that  best  period  of  the 
Church,  but.  still  more,  a  theology  unanimously  condemned 
as  heretical  by  that  period,  has  little  right  now  to  lay 
claim  to  pre-eminent  Christian  orthodoxy.  The  Eastern 
Church — namely,  the  churches  of  Asia,  with  whom  the 
language  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  was  essentially  ver- 
nacular; the  Greek  Churoh.  to  whom  the  language  of  tho 
New  Testament  was  vernaoular;  and  the  Russian  Churcbj 
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embracing  many  niiUions — -all  inherited  and  retain,  firmly 
and  unaniniuusly,  the  theology  of  freedom,  essential  Ar- 
miniaiiism.  The  learned  Calvinistic  scholar  Dr.  Shedd,  in 
his  ''History  of  Doctrines"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  198),  says:  ''The 
Augustinian  anthropology  was  rejected  in  the  East,  and, 
though  at  first  triiunphant  in  the  West,  was  gradually  dis- 
placed by  tho  semi-Pelagian  theory,  or  the  theory  of  in- 
herited evil  [instead  of  inherited  guilt]  and  synergistic  [or 
co-operative]  regeneration.  This  theory  was  finally  stated 
for  the  papal  Church  in  exact  form  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  Augustinian  anthropology,  though  advocated  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  a  few  indiviiluals  like  tJottschalk,  Bede, 
Anselm,  slumbered  until  the  Rcfnrmation,  when  it  was  re- 
vived by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  opi)osed  by  the  papists." 
It  will  thus  be  seen,  on  a  review  vi'  the  universal  Church  in 
all  ages,  how  small  though  respcetalile  a  minority  Augus- 
tinianism  or  Calvinism,  before  tho  Rcformatiou,  ever  was. 
With  minor  exceptions,  Arminianism  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  Church. 

The  accuracy  of  Dr.  Shedd's  statement  of  the  general 
non-existence  of  Augustinianism  during  the  Middle  Ages 
is  not  invalidated  by  the  fact  of  the  great  authitrity  of 
Augustine's  name,  arising  from  the  powerful  genius  and 
voluminous  writings  of  the  man.  It  was  no  proof  that  a 
man  was  truly  Augustinian  because  he  belonged  to  the 
''Augustinian  order"  or  quoted  Augustine's  authority. 
Such  Schoolmen  as  Bernard,  Anselm,  and  Peter  Lombard 
mndiliL'd  Augustine's  doctrine  materially;  Bonaventuraand 
Duns  Scotus  were  essentially  Arminians,  and  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  and  Savonarola  liter.ally  so.  (rottschalk,  the  high 
pvedestinarian,  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and  Thomas 
Bradwanline.  the  "second  (TC)ttschalk,"  made  complaints, 
doubtless  overstrained,  that  in  his  day  "  almost  the  whole 
world  had  become  Pelagian." 

At  the  Reformation,  however,  wc  encounter  the  phe- 
nomenon that  all  the  eminent  leaders  at  first  not  only 
adopted,  but  even  exaggerated,  the  absolutism  of  Augus- 
tine. This  might  seem  strange,  for  it  was  apjiarently  natu- 
ral that  the  absolute  papacy  should  identify  itself  with  the 
absolute,  and  that  asserters  of  freedom  would  have  stood 
on  the  free-will  theology.  The  twin  doctrines  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Scripture  and  of  Justification  by  faith  were 
amply  sufficient,  without  predestination,  for  their  jturpose 
to  abolish  the  whole  system  of  popish  corruption.  The 
former  dethroned  alike  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the 
popedom;  the  hitter  swept  away  alike  the  mediations  of 
Mary,  saints,  and  priests.  ]iut  the  first  heroic  impulse 
of  reform  tends  to  magnify  the  issues  to  their  utmost  di- 
mensions. The  old  free-will  theology  belonged  universally 
to  the  old  historic  Church,  and  was  identified  by  the  first 
Reformers  with  its  corruptions.  Luther  at  first,  in  his 
reply  to  Erasmus  "On  the  Bondage  of  the  Will,"  uttered 
fatalisms  that  probably  had  hardly  ever  before  been  heard 
in  the  Christian  Church,  and  ]icrliai>s  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  Calvinist  at  the  present  ilay  wlio  would  adopt  the 
trenchant  predestinarian  utterances  of  Calvin.  Thider  the 
indoctrinations  of  these  leailers,  especially  t>f  Calvin  at 
(Jeneva.  the  absolute  doctrines  were  ditfused  and  formed 
into  the  creeds  of  Germany,  tho  Netherlands,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Switzerland.  But  in  (iermany  the  "second  sober 
thought"  of  Melanchthon,  who  at  first  coincided  with  Lu- 
ther, receded  from  predestination,  and  Melanchthon  him- 
self intimates  that  Luther  seceded  with  him  ;  so  that  the 
Lutherans  are  now  essentially  Arminian.  In  the  iS'ether- 
lan<ls  the  same  "second  thought."  led  by  Arminius  him- 
self, was  suppressed  by  state  power.  In  France,  Protest- 
antism, which  was  Calvinistie,  was  overwhelmed  in  blood. 
In  England  the  Calvinism  was  generally  of  a  gentle  type, 
and  the  same  "second  thought"  was  awakened  by  the 
Arminian  writings  of  (Jrotius  and  Episcopius  dillused 
through  Europe.  And  as  the  English  Church  gradually 
inclined  to  the  ancient  high  episcopacy  of  the  old  Church, 
so  it  adopted  the  ancient  Arminianism.  Calvinism,  per- 
secuted and  oppressed,  o\erthrew  monarchy  and  t'bureh, 
and  for  a  brief  period  ruled  wilh  hardly  less  intolerance, 
until,  overthrown  in  turn,  Calvinism  took  refuge  in  America, 
and  laid  foundations  here.  Even  here  |)ast  sutl'erings  did 
not  teach  tolerance,  ami  that  doctrine  had  to  bo  learned 
from  cheeks  and  lessons  administered  by  surrounding 
sources.  Calvinism  has,  nevertheless,  here  ?!cted  a  noble 
part  in  our  Christian  civilization.  It  ]iorha]is  about  equally 
divides  the  eviingelic  Church  with  Arminianism. 

Arminianism,  proper  and  Protestant,  came  into  exist- 
ence umier  the  severe  jierseeution  by  Dutch  Calvinism,  in 
which  the  great  and  good  Arniiaius  himself  whs  a  virtual 
martyr.  Tiie  Synod  of  Dort.  the  standard  council  of  the 
( 'alvinistie  fiiith.  made  it:<ell'  subservient  to  tht;  unprincipled 
and  sanguinary  usurper  Maurice;  and  e\i'n  during  its  ses- 
sions the  juilicial  murder  of  the  great  Arminian  aiul  repub- 
lican ptatesman  Olden  Jiarnevelt  was  triumphantly  an- 
nounced at  Dort  to  overawo  the  Arminians  at  the  synod, 


who  were  bravely  maintaining  their  cause  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  eloquent  Episcopius.  Then  followed  the  ban- 
ishment of  Episcopius,  the  imprisonment  of  (Jrotius.  the 
ejection  of  hundreds  of  Arminian  ministers  from  their  pul- 
pits, and  the  firing  of  soldiers  upon  the  religious  assemblies 
of  Arminian  worshijijiers.  The  great  Arminian  writers  of 
Holland,  Episcopius,  Grotius,  and  Limborch,  are  claimed 
by  Arminian  writers  to  be  the  first  public  proclaimers  of  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  Europe,  as  those  two 
Arminian  Puritans,  John  Milton  and  John  Goodwin,  were 
its  earliest  proclaimers  in  England. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  is  now  by  all  admitted  to  be  a  great 
modern  Arminian  development.  Beginning  most  humbly 
as  a  half-uneonseious  awakening  amid  the  general  religious 
chill  of  Protestantism,  it  has  not  only  quickened  tho  relig- 
ious life  of  the  age,  but  gathered,  it  is  said,  twelve  millions 
of  worshippers  into  its  congregations  throughout  the  world. 
Its  theology  is  very  definite,  and  very  nearly  the  exact  the- 
ology of  James  Arminius  himself,  jind  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  Cradled  in  both  the  Arminianism  and  High- 
Churchism  of  the  English  establishment,  Wesley's  maturer 
years  earnestly  approved  the  Arminianism,  but  severed  it 
from  the  High-Churchism.  The  connection  between  Ar- 
minianism and  Iligh-Churchism  is  hereby  clearly  revealed 
to  be  historical  and  incidental  rather  than  intrinsic  or 
logical.  Yet.  even  after  adopting  the  doctrine  that  every 
Church  has  the  right  to  shape  its  own  goven  mcnt,  as  a 
lover  of  the  primitive,  post-apostolic  Church,  as  well  as 
from  notions  of  Christian  expediency,  Wesley  ]>referred, 
and  provided  for  American  Methodism,  an  episcopal  form 
of  government.  Arminian  Methodism  has,  in  little  more 
than  a  century  of  her  existence,  apparently  demonstrated 
that  the  Augustinian  ''  systematic  theology  "  is  unnecessary, 
and,  what  it  deems,  the  primitive  theology  amply  sufficient 
for  the  production  of  a  profound  depth  of  piety,  a  free 
ecclesiastical  system,  an  energetic  missionary  enterprise, 
and  a  rapid  evangelical  success.  She  exhibits  in  her  vari- 
ous phases  every  form  of  government,  from  the  most  deci- 
sive system  of  episcopacy  to  the  simplest  Congregational- 
ism, all  voluntarily  adopted,  and  changeal)le  at  will.  The 
problems  she  has  thus  wrought  suggest  the  thought  that 
the  free,  simple  theology  of  the  earliest  age  may  be  the 
universal  theology  of  the  latest. 

7'he  Literalnre  of  Annttiinnism. — The  literature  of  ihe 
controversy  of  free-will  and  predestination,  beginning  with 
Justin  Martyr,  Chrysostom,  and  the  Greek  Christian  Fatli- 
ers  generally,  is  very  extensive.  Since  the  Reformation  we 
may  name  the  following:  Arminius's  "Works"  (3  vols. 
8vo,  translated  into  English  by  Nieolls  and  Bagnall,  Amer- 
ican edition,  1853);  Episcopius,  "Instit.  Theol.''  (1650); 
Episcopius's  works,  in  two  volumes  folio,  are  mainly  de- 
voted to  tho  maintenance  of  the  Arminian  views  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Synod  of  Dort;  Stephen  CuncELL.'Er.s, 
"Opera  Theologica"  (1  vol.  fol,):  Lntuoncii's  "  Tbeologia 
Christiana,"  the  first  complete  body  of  Arminian  theolo- 
gy (lfi8(>),  translated  into  English  by  Rev.  William  Jones, 
presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1713) ;  Bishop 
Burnet's"  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  "  (1099) 
furnishes  what  was  intended  as  an  impartial  presentation 
of  tlie  argument  on  both  sides,  though  expressing  a  ])rei'- 
erence  for  the  Arminian  in  hiajireface;  American  ed.  {Ap- 
plefoHs),  IS42  ;  Whitbv,  "  On  the  Five  Points  "  ( London, 
1710,  1  vol.  8vo),  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  in  Eng- 
lish theology;  Wesley's  "AVorks"  (New  York,  7  vols.); 
'*  Checks  to  Antinomianism  "  and  other  works,  by  Fi.ErniER 
OF  Madely  (New  York,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Richard  Watson's 
"Theological  Institutes"  (Now  York,  2  vols.),  a  standard 
work  in  Methodist  theology;  Nicolls'  "  Calvinism  and  Ar- 
minianism compared"  (London,  1S24,  2  vols.  8vo). 

The  maintenance  of  the  Arminian  view  of  the  divine 
government  has,  during  tho  present  period,  proceeded 
largely  from  the  Methodist  body,  and  most  of  tlie  produc- 
tions have  been  furnished  in  America.  We  may  enumer- 
ate among  both  foreign  and  American  the  following:  Dr. 
WiM.Bru  Fisk's  "Calvinistie  Controversy"  (New  York. 
1830,  1  vol.  12mo),  a  work  which  exerted  inueh  influence 
on  American  Methodist  theology;  Bishop  Randolph  S. 
Foster's  "Calvinism  as  it  Is"  (Cincinnati,  1810,  I'Jmo); 
Dr.  A.  T.  Bt.epsue's  "Theodicy"  (New  York,  1S.')3,  1  vol. 
Svo);  Wiir.Dov's  "Freedom  of  "the  Will"  {Now  York.  1S04, 
12mo);  "  liibliotheca Sacra"  (April.  1802);  Dr.  William  B. 
Pope,  professor  in  theAVesIoynn  Theologioal  School,  Diils- 
bury,  England,  has  published  in  one  largo  Svo  volume  '*A 
Systematic  Theology  "  (Lond<>n.  1875) ;  Dr.  Mcner  Ray- 
mond, professor  in  tho  Methodist  Theological  Seminary, 
Eviinston,  111.,  has  just  eomplotetl  (New  York.  1870)"  A  Sys- 
tomutic  Theology  "  (in  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Dr.  Splsbacher.  profes- 
sor in  thotJerinan  Methodist  Theological  Seminary,  Bremen, 
has  issued  (1878,  in  3  vols.)  a  "Christliohe  (ilaubonslchro 
vom  Mothodiston  Standpuukt."  (See  Calvinism,  by  Prop. 
A.  A.  HoDGK,  S.  T.  D.)  D.  D.   Whedon. 
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Arminins.    Sec  Hermann. 

Ar'mistcad  f  Lkttis  Annrsox).  a  general,  horn  at  New- 
hern.  N.  C.  Fi'b.  IS.  1S17,  grailuated  at  West  Point  in  1836. 
He  wervtMl  in  the  Mexican  war  (1S4I5-47),  and  joined  the 
Confederate  ariuy  in  1861.     Ho  was  killed  at  Gettysburg 

July  ::,  iso;i. 

Arniistead  (Wai.kkr  Kkitr),  an  Amorioan  general, 
born  in  Virj^iniii  about  1780.  He  became  chief  of  the  corps 
of  engineer.':,  and  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  com- 
manded an  army  against  the  Indians  in  Florida.  Died 
Oct.  I;{.  1S4J. 

Ar'mistice  [from  the  Lat.  ar'may  "arms,"  and  ato  (or 
•fV'/MJ.  to  "stand  still  "],  a  truce;  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties between  two  armies  or  belligerent  powers,  which  oflcn 
a^ree  to  suspend  operations  for  a  detinite  time  while  the 
diplomatists  are  negotiating  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace. 
During  the  third  Crusade,  Richard  Cceur  dc  Lion  and  Sal- 
a  liii  made  a  truco  for  three  years  three  months  and  thrcu 
days.  In  modern  times  the  duration  of  armistices  is  much 
less.  AHor  the  tlermans  captured  Paris,  Jan.  :in.  1S7I,  the 
French  penpic,  having  no  regular  government,  desired  to 
elec*  a  national  assembly,  for  which  purpose  an  nrmistice 
was  granted  by  the  liermans.  The  iirmistiee.  during  which 
the  armies  on  both  sides  were  hound  to  remain  stationary, 
ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  jirclimiiiarics  of  wliichwere 
ratified  on  Feb.* 26.  1871.  The  dt-tinitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Frankfurt  in  May  of  that  year. 

Ar'mitage  (EnwAuoKan  English  historical  painter  of 
high  reputation,  born  in  London  in  1817.  Among  his 
masterpieces  arc  ''St.  Francis  before  Pope  Innocent  111./' 
and  the  frescoes  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Armitas:e  (Thomas).  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Pnntefract, 
England,  Aug.  2.  isl'J,  and  became  in  his  youth  a  Meth- 
odist preacher.  In  ISI'.S  he  came  to  Xew  York,  and  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1S48 
he  became  a  Baptist,  and  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Xew  York. 
He  warmly  advocated  the  movement  for  Bible  revision. 
which  led  in  ISjO  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible 
Union,  of  which  organization  he  became  an  efficient  officer, 
and  subsequently  the  president^  He  occupies  a  high  rank 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  writer  of  great  power  and  ele- 
gance. His  position  as  a  Iciider  in  the  denomination  with 
which  he  is  identified  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Armita^e  (William  EiiMovn),  D.  D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Epis.'opal  Church,  was  born  in  New  York  City 
Sopf.  6,  18;J0.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1849 
ani  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  18J2.  He  be- 
came rc:jtor  of  an  Episcopal  church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
and  afterwards  at  Augusta,  Me.  In  18yy  he  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  Detroit,  Mich.  In  lt<tJ6  he  was  ap- 
piiiati'd  assistant  bishop  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  1870  be  be- 
C'uno  bishop  of  that  diocese,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death.     Died  in  New  Y'ork  City  Dec.  7,  187^. 

Ar'mor  [Lat.  armntu'ra]^  the  defensive  covering  orcoa.t- 
of-m:iil  worn  by  a  soldier:  the  apparatus  which  in  former 
times  n\en  used  for  personal  defence  in  war,  and  was  often 
called  h'lrnrss.  Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  armor 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  princi])al  parts  of  the  ancient 
armor  were  the  helmet,  breastplate,  and  shiclii.  The  mate- 
rial generally  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  (Iroi-ks.  Romans, 
and  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  brass  or  bronze.  The 
most  ancient  description  of  such  a  panoply  or  complete 
armor  is  given  in  1  Samuel  .xviii.,  which  says  (ioliath  *'  had 
an  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  armed  with 
a  cnat-of-mail :  and  the  weight  of  the  coat  was  five  thou- 
sand shekels  of  brass.  And  he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon 
his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  (margin,  fjurfjet)  between  his 
shoulders;  .  .  .  and  one  bearing  a  shield  went  before  him." 
The  (Jreeks  of  the  Homeric  age  used  a  large  circular 
shield  made  of  several  folds  of  bull's  hide,  bound  and  em- 
bossed with  brass.  They  also  wore  a  helmet,  a  breastplate. 
and  greaves,  and  a  leather  petticoat  which  descended  nearly 
to  the  knee,  and  was  covered  by  narrow  strips  of  metallic 
plates  or  scales  hinged  together  so  as  to  permit  freedom  of 
movement.  The  coat-of-mail  worn  by  the  knights  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  sometimes  called  chain-armor,  was  form- 
ed of  a  network  of  steel  or  iron  rings  attached  to  a  founda- 
tion of  leather.  The  modern  Europeans  also  used  an  in- 
terlaced ring-armor  of  Oriental  origin,  which  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  shirt  vi'ith  small  steel  rings,  which  were  not 
stitched  to  any  foundation.  Chain-mail  or  ring-armor  fell 
into  disuse  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  Bucceeded 
by  plato-armor.  The  cuirass,  almost  the  sole  existing  relic 
of  mediieval  armor,  is  now  of  no  practical  importance. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  iron-plate  covering  applied  to 
modern  war-vessels  and  fortifications.  (See  lRos-rLAl>, 
Iron  Platiso.  and  Shields.) 

Armor'ica  [from  the  Cymric  «r.  "upon,"  and  mor, 
"aea"J,  the  ancient  name  of   the  north-western  part  of 


Gaul,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  extending  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Loire.  The  Armoricans  had  numerous  ships,  and 
were  extensively  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  About  4lH) 
A.  D.  Mariadec.  a  Briton,  oittained  the  chief  power  in  Ar- 
morica,  which  became  an  inde|)endent  state.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  immigration  of  Britons  or  AVelsh  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century,  the  name  of  Armorica  was  changed 
to  Brctagne.  The  language  of  the  countrv  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Welsh. 

Ar'mory  [Lat.  firwa'rium,  from  ar^ma,  *'  arms''],  a  store- 
house for  arms;  a  jilacc  where  arms  and  instruments  of 
war  arc  deposited;  a  collection  of  ancient  armor,  as  that 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the  U.  S..  armory  signifies  a 
place  where  arms  are  manufactured.  The  l'.  S.  governracnt 
has  extensive  armories  at  Springfield,  Mass..  and  Rock  Isl- 
and, 111.    (See  Arsenal,  by  P.  V.  Hagner,  V.  S.  Army.) 

Arms  [Lat.  «;•'»(/(].  weapons  of  war:  offensive  weapons 
or  instruments,  which  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes — 
tircarms.  ancl  arms  which  are  used  without  gunpowder  or 
any  explosive  substance.  The  latter,  which  are  the  more 
ancient,  are  the  sword,  spear,  dart,  javelin,  lance,  arrow, 
battle-axe,  cutlass,  dagger,  dirk,  bayonet,  scimetar.  pike, 
sling,  etc.  The  ancient  Greeks,  according  to  Homer,  used 
the  spear  chiefly  as  a  missile,  whicli  they  burled  at  a  dis- 
tant enemy.  The  most  effective  weapon  of  the  steel-plated 
cavalry  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  pon<icrous  lance  nearly 
eighteen  feet  long.  The  principal  varieties  of  firearms  are 
described  under  the  appropriate  heads.     (Sec  Firfarms.) 

Arms?  or  Armo'rial  Bear'ings,  the  name  given  in 
heralilry  to  devices  I'orne  on  shields;  ensigns  armorial. 
'•There  is  no  doubt."  says  Hallam,  "that  emblems  some- 
what similar  have  been  immcmorially  used  both  in  war  and 
peace.  The  shields  of  ancient  warriors,  and  devices  U|.>on 
coins  or  seals,  bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  modern  bla- 
zonry. But  the  general  introduction  of  such  bearings  as 
hereditary  distinctions  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to 
tournaments,  wherein  the  champions  were  distinguished  by 
fanciful  devices  :  sometimes  to  the  Crusades,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  all  nations  and  languages  stood  in  need  of  some 
visible  token  to  denote  the  banners  of  their  resjiectixe 
chiefs.  In  fact,  the  peculiar  symbols  of  heraldry  point  to 
both  these  sources,  and  have  been  borrowed  in  part  from 
each.  Hereditary  arms  were  perhaps  scarcely  useil  by  pri- 
vate families  before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. From  that  time,  however,  they  became  very  general, 
and  have  contributed  to  elucidate  that  branch  of  history 
which  regards  the  descent  of  illustrious  families." 

Arm'strong,  a  county  in  AV.  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  l>y  the  Allegheny 
River,boundedon  the  N.  by  Red  Bank  Creek,  and  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  Kiskiminetas,  and  also  drained  by  Mahoning  Crcrk. 
The  surface  is  hilly  or  rolling,  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile. 
Dairy  jirodvicts.  wool,  grain,  and  hay  arc  extensively  raised. 
Iron,  coal,  salt,  and  limestone  arc  found  here.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.,  and  has  im- 
portant manufactures.    Capital,  Kittauning.     Pop.  43,."f2. 

Armstronsf,  apost-tp.  of  Vanderburgeo..  Ind.   P.  1290. 

Arnistroiig:^  a  township  of  Indiana  co..  Pa.     P.  14;i5. 

Armstrong^  a  township  of  Lycoming  co..  Pa.  P.  1424. 

Armstrong  (tiKonai:  Dopd),  D.  D..  a  brother  of  Dr. 
W.  .1.  Armstrong,  born  in  1813  in  Mcndham.  X.  J.,  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  18.'!2,  studied  theology  in  Union 
Seminary.  Prince  Edward  co..  A'a..  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  in  Washington  College.  Lexington, 
Va.  (1838-51),  and  since  then  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Norfolk.  Va.  He  has  been  a  large  contributor 
to  periodicals,  and  has  published  "The  Summer  of  the 
Pestilence,**  "The  Doctrine  of  Baptism,"  "The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Sla^erj,"  "  The  Theology  of  Christian  Expe- 
rience," etc. 

Armstrong  (James),  U. S.N. , bora  at  Shelby ville.  Ky., 
Jan.  17.  1704.  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1809, 
was  captured  by  the  British  while  serving  in  the  Frolic  in 
181 1,  received  the  regular  promotions,  becoming  a  captain 
in  1841.  commanding  the  East  India  squadron  (1855-58), 
and  captured  the  Barrier  Forts  in  the  Canton  River  in 
1857.  Jan.  12,  1861,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Pensa- 
cola  navy-yafd  to  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Confederates. 
He  became  a  commoelore  in  18tj(),  and  died  Aug.  27,  18t')8. 

Armstrong  (Jamfs  F.).  U.  S.  N.,  born  Nov,  20.  1817. 
in  New  Jersey,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  7, 
1832.  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1838,  a  lieutenant 
in  1842.  a  commander  in  18(il,  a  captain  in  1882;  re- 
tired at  his  own  request  Sept.  27, 1808.  From  18(i2  to  1866 
he  commanded  the  State  of  lieorgia  in  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  and  April  25.  1862,  took  part  in  tho 
bombardment  of  Fort  Maiton.  which  resulted  in  its  sur- 
render to  the  combined  army  and  naval  forces. 

Foxuall  a.  Parker. 
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Armstrong  (John),  M.  D.,  a  poet,  born  at  Castleton, 
in  Koxl>urghshire,  Scotland,  in  170!).  He  studied  medicine 
at  Edinbiirffh,  where  he  graduated  in  17'A'2,  and  soon  after 
began  fn  jiraetise  in  London.  His  poem  called  ''  The  Econo- 
my of  Love"  (1739)  was  censured  as  indecent.  In  1744 
he  produced  a  didactic  poem  on  "The  Art  of  Preserving 
HeaUh,"  which  is  his  principal  work,  and  has  had  an  ex- 
tensive popularity.  He  was  physician  to  the  English  army 
in  Germany  in  1760.  Amonj;  his  other  works  arc  "  Benevo- 
lence," a  poem  (1751),  "Taste,"  an  epistle  in  verse  (1703), 
and  a  volume  of  "  Medical  Essays"  (1773).  He  was  a  friend 
of  the  poet  Thomson  and  Dr.  Young.     Died  Sept.  7,  1779. 

Armstrong  (John),  an  American  general,  born  at 
Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  25,  1755.  Ho  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  and  celebrated  "Ncwburg  Ad- 
drosses,"  written  in  Mar..  17S3,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
Congress  a  payment  of  tlie  money  due  to  tho  ofiicers  of  the 
array.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress,  and  in  ISOU 
was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  New  York.  Ho  was  sent 
as  minister  to  France  in  1804,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
of  war  in  Jan.,  1S13.  Ho  was  censured  because  ho  failed 
to  defend  Washington  in  1814,  and  resigned  in  September 
of  that  year.     Died  April  1,  1843. 

Armstrons:  (John).  M.  D..  an  English  writer,  born  in 
the  county  of  Durham  in  1784.  He  graduated  as  M.  D. 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1807,  after  which  he 
practised  at  Sunderland.  In  1816  he  published  a  work  on 
"Typhus  Fever,"  which  widely  extended  his  reputation. 
Ho  removed  in  1818  to  London,  where  ho  practised  with 
great  success.  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Edward  Grainger 
founded  in  1821  a  medical  school  in  AVebb  street,  where 
the  former  lectured  and  acquired  popularity.  Ho  died 
Dec.  12,  1829.  (See  F.  Boot,  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  J. 
Armstrong,"  1834.) 

Armstronsf  (John),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  com- 
manded sueeessfully  the  expedition  sent  in  1756  against 
the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  at  Kittanning,  served  as 
brigadier-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, and  commanded  the  militia  at  Brandywinc  and  Gcr- 
mantown.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1778-80  and 
1787-88).     Died  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Mar.  9,  1795, 

Armstrong  (RicHAnn),  D.  D..  born  in  Northumberland 
CO.,  Pa.,  in  1805,  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1827, 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  went  in  1832  as  a  mis- 
eiouiiry  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  served  as  minis- 
ter of  instruction,  privy  councillor,  and  president  of  the 
board  of  education.  He  received  fatal  injuries  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  died  Sept.  23,  ISGO. 

Armstrong  (Robkiit),  Brigahieii-Gkneral,  born  in 
1790  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  served  in  the  Creek  war  of 
1S13-14,  and  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  as  an  oflicer 
of  Tennessee  volunteers,  and  in  1836  as  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  Florida  war.  He  was  consul  at  Liver- 
pool (1845-52),  and  for  a  time  editor  of  the  "Washington 
Union."     Died  Feb.  23,  1854. 

Armstrong  (Samukl  T.),  a  bookseller  of  Boston,  born 
in  1784.  He  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  acted  as  governor  in  1836,  in  consequence  of 
the  resignation  of  Governor  Davis.     Died  in  1850. 

Armstrong  (Sir  William  Grorge),  F.  R,  S.,  LL.D., 
D.  C.  L.,  noted  as  the  inventor  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  was 
born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1810.  Ho  became  in  1845 
a  proprietor  of  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydraulic  cranes,  engines,  and  bridges.  After  numerous 
experiments,  he  invented,  in  1854,  a  wrought-iron  rifled 
cannon  of  extraordinary  power  and  precision,  which  bears 
his  name.  These  guns  arc  made  of  bars  of  wrought-iron 
two  inches  wide,  heated  to  whiteness,  twisted  spirally  round 
a  steel  bar  or  core,  and  welded  ;  other  bars  are  twisted  over 
these  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  an  opposite  turn  of  tho 
spiral.  Another  heating  to  whiteness  precedes  a  thorough 
welding  of  all  the  layers  of  bars  by  a  steam  hammer.  The 
internal  core  is  removed,  and  the  bore  is  rifled  by  mnchin- 
ery.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  these  guns  will  throw  a  ball 
of  thirty-two  pounds  to  tho  distance  of  five  miles.  The  in- 
ventor was  knighted  by  the  queen,  and  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer of  rifled  ordnance.  ( Sec  Artillery,  by  Gr,N.  Barry.) 

Armstrong  (William  Jrssup),  D.  D..  a  clergyman  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  born  at  Mendham,  N.  J., 
Oct.  29.  1796,  was  pastor  of  tho  First  Presbyterian  church 
in  Richmond,  Va..  from  1824  to  1834.  In  this  latter  year 
ho  accepted  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  offiee 
he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  by  shipwreck  in  a  voy- 
age between  New  York  and  Boston  Nov.  27,  1846.  His 
Life  anil  a  collection  of  his  sermons  were  publi^;hed. 

Armstrong's  GrovCj  a  post-townehip  of  Emmet  co., 
la.     Pop.  45. 
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Army.  Tho  title  or  expression  "army"  is  of  modern 
origin.  During  the  Italian  wars  of  Louis  XII.  his  soldiers 
began  to  Frenchify  the  expression  ariuaift,  whiL-h  the  Ital- 
ians used,  or  rather  arnutda,  the  term  employed  by  tho 
Spaniards.  The  latter  term  is  constantly  used  not  only  in 
the  German,  but  even  the  Swedish  reports  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  war:  whence  from  armada^  armfc,  army.  Previous 
to  this  tho  French  indicated  that  which  we  look  upon  as 
appropriately  styled  army,  by  hutaillc,  oat  {host,  harst.  Ger- 
mano-Swiss),  exercite  {crercttus,  Latin;  cxercitOj  Sjian., 
Ital.),  or  mil'tce.  The  latter  word  was  preferred  bj  several 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  having  a  more  precise 
and  general  signification,  as  viilice  {militia)  has  its  root  in 
mileSf  a  "soldier,"  which,  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  sol- 
dier, a  "paid  fighter,"  a  militiaman  certainly  is  not. 

Since  the  earliest  history  of  the  world,  fabulous  or  au- 
thentic, not  alone  the  physical  fate  of  empires,  but  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  humanity,  the  very  development  of 
mind,  has  depended  upon  the  efficiency  of  tho  force  which 
is  defined  an  army.  There  is  no  doubt'that  civilization  and 
Christianity — for  the  development  of  true  civilization  is 
the  extension  of  Christianity — have  been  wafted  to  the  end 
of  the  world  upon  the  wings  of  commerce;  but  trade  is 
transitory,  and  whatever  is  fixed  has  been  made  so  by  the 
force  of  arms.  Even  the  most  commercial  nations,  Pho;- 
nicia,  Carthage,  Holland,  and  England,  could  have  accom- 
plished little  had  they  not  occujiied  and  held  with  an  army 
or  the  fragments  of  an  army  what  their  sailors  had  dis- 
covered. 

"  Peace  is  tho  dream  of  philosophers,  but  war  is  tho  his- 
tory of  men;''  and  if  almost  universally,  but  erroneously, 
admitted  to  be  "  the  greatest  of  evils,"  it  is  also  one  of  the 
oldest.  It  is  doubtful  if  some  attempt  at  reducing  war  to 
a  science  is  not  tho  eldest  of  man's  efforts  at  progress,  "  It 
preceded  among  all  nations  the  arts  and  sciences  proper, 
and  perished  in  proportion  as  these  developed,"  "The 
means  of  attack  and  defence  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  first  essays  of  human  invention,  and  to  have  called 
forth  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  a  greater  degree  than  uny 
of  tho  arts  of  peace,"  The  first  expression  of  the  art  and 
science  of  war  was  an  army.  This  may  be  defined  as  a 
certain  proportion  of  a  nation  raised  by  means  of  "elec- 
tion *'  (Roman),  conscription,  voluntary  enlistment,  or  olher- 
wise,  organized,  armed,  disciplined,  and  administered  con- 
formably to  a  digested  system.  It  is  an  artificial  comhina- 
tion  of  human  and  mechanical  forces  into  a  movable  en- 
gine for  defensive  or  aggressive  ])urpoEes,  of  which  dis- 
cipline is  the  motive  and  regulating  power.  An  army,  in 
fact,  is  an  aggregated  force  of  men  converted  into  soldiers, 
of  each  of  whom  it  has  been  well  said: 

*'  'Tis  drilling;  that  makes  him,  skill  and  sense — 
Perception— thought— intelligence," 
under  a  chief 

"  Who  has  the  energy — who  the  mind — 
The  flashing  thought— and  tho  fearless  hand- 
Together  to  bring^and  thus  family  bind, 
The  fragments  " 
into  a  homogeneous  unit  of  force  of  which  the  soul  is  dis- 
cipline. 

An  army  as  it  should  be  is  as  Foy  represented  it  to  be  in 
his  time:  "The  army  constituted  a  homogeneous  and  in- 
dividual mass,  in  which,  ascending  from  the  conscript  six 
months  under  arms  to  the  field-marshal,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference encountered  in  seeing  and  feeling." 

In  this  connection  a  curious  fact  presents  itself.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  commanders  on  sea  have  been  those 
who  had  their  training  in  tho  land-forces  of  their  coun- 
try; more  than  one  as  cavalrymen.  Not  to  encumber  this 
article  with  names,  consider  almost  all  the  Carlhagininns' 
admiral-generals;  Duilius,  who  first  taught  the  Roman 
soldiers  how  to  conquer  on  the  most  opposite  elrnunt; 
C;»sar,  Pompcy ;  in  modern  times,  Wrangel,  Monk,  Blake. 
Rupert,  Opdam ;  theJast  three  originally  officers  of  cav- 
alry. 

Great  captains  have  likewise  proved  the  ablest  organ- 
izers, administrators,  statesmen,  and  negotiators:  witness 
Gustavus,  Torstenson.  William  III.,  Marlborough,  Prince 
Eugene,  Villars,  Bcntinck,  Boufflcrs  (the  last  two  negotiated 
the  Peace  of  llyswick),  Frederick  tho  (ircat. 

Although  recent  explorations  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  national  military  organizations  of  Nineveh  and  of 
Babylon,  they  are  too  vaguo  to  entitle  them  to  more  than 
the  passing  remark  that  they  were  based  on  scientific  ]irin- 
eiples  and  administered  in  obedience  to  laws — laws  which 
wcro  sufiicicnt  for  their  era  and  extremely  practical. 
They  carried  on  campaigns  at  long  distances  from  their 
base,  and  they  besieged  strong  places,  and  took  them  after 
protracted  efforts,  and  they  fought  battles;  all  of  which 
proves  that  they  must  have  eom]irehended  and  applied  tlint 
which  constitutes  tho  art  and  scionee  of  war.  Indeed,  it 
would  bo  very  safo  to  assert  that  recent  discoveries  demon- 
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strato  that  all  the  ancient  armies  were  better  organized, 
administered,  and  manipulated  than  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  believe.  This  remark,  indeed,  applies  to  all  ar- 
mies worthy  the  appellation.  Even  Tuincrlano  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  treatise  that  shows  that  his  wild  hordes  were 
subjected  to  a  military  direction  by  wiiich  skill  and  tact 
were  enabled  to  employ  their  very  native  habits  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  armies  of  antiquity  had  peculiar  tac- 
tics, it  is  true,  but  these  were  congenial  to  the  pcojjle  and 
country  ;  and,  however  peculiar,  they  understood  tbem  and 
applied  them.  Whoever  will  examine  the  Bible  carefully 
will  find  in  its  descriptions  the  strongest  evidence  of  a  dis- 
ciptiue  of  iron,  of  order,  cadcnced  step,  organization,  tac- 
tics, stratagem,  and  strategy — all  that  modern  pride  con- 
eiders  the  result  of  its  intelligence — such  as  has  not  existed 
even  within  the  hist  four  centuries  except  in  the  small  ar- 
mies of  Alva,  Jlaurice,  Gustavus,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in 
those  of  Marlborough  and  Frederick  the  Great.  Some  of 
the  passages  are  magnificent  in  (heir  portrayal  of  an  army 
worthy  of  the  inspection  and  Icadingof  the  greatest  captains, 
complete  in  every  arm  or  branch  of  the  service.  There  wc 
find  expressious  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  descriptive 
grandeur  and  comprehensiveness  {procdlre  ctfiicstrcs,  *'  hur- 
ricanes of  cavalry,"  "whirlwinds  of  chariots,"  etc.).  The 
finest  light  cavalry  of  all  times,  imitated  with  so  much  suc- 
cess by  the  Saracens,  were  the  Numidians  of  Hannibal 
("the  Cossacks  of  the  ancient  world"),  and  the  Parthians 
were  the  predecessors  of  those  arrays  whieh  culminated 
under  Tiraour  (Tamerlane)  in  the  overwhelming  of  an  an- 
tagonistic system  under  Bajazct  at  Angora,  2Sth  Jul}',  A.  D. 
1402.  Their  tactics  might  be  expressed  by  the  term  "  swarm 
attack,"  which,  against  a  force  broken  into  by  the  other 
arms,  is  no  despicable  mothocl  of  employing  mounted  troops. 
Tamerlane's  heavy  cavalry  was  likewise  admirable. 

The  first  army  of  which  we  know  anything  definite  was 
the  Egyptian.  Perhaps  since  men  have  aggregated  into 
nations  no  army  has  ever  been  maintained  in  every  sense 
in  a  better  condition  commensurate  with  the  times ;  and  if 
history  is  at  all  reliable,  the  results  were  stupendous,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  against  which  logistics  had  then  to 
contend.  If  Sesostris  (Se-seos-t-re  or  Kamcses,  "son  of 
the  Supreme  and  Gift  of  the  Sun  ")  and  his  campaigns  are 
not  a  myth,  the  conception  and  campaigns  of  Alexander 
shrink  into  dwarfs  before  those  of  the  armies  which  he 
made  and  tlirected;  likewise  those  of  the  Komans,  although 
they  planted  their  eagles  against  the  arctic  and  within  tho 
equatorial  eirclc.  The  genius  and  generalship  of  Sesostris, 
■which  carried  his  own  peculiar  aquiline  symbols  of  Apis 
eastward  beyond  the  Ganges  and  northward  of  tho  Caspian, 
westward  to  (ho  Istcr  or  Danuljc,  and  southward  towards 
the  swell  of  the  Mountains  of  tho  Moon,  were  not  inferior  to 
that  "inspiration"  of  Alexander  which  bore  those  of  the 
Macedonian  .love  to  the  Indus,  or  that  other  inspiration 
which  bore  tho  eagles  of  the  first  triumvir  to  his  unfulfilled 
invasion  of  Britain. 

One  question,  however,  presents  itself  which  has  a  paral- 
lel in  a  more  recent  period,  and  this  within  a  century  and 
a  half.  Did  Sesostris  make  his  army  or  simply  make 
use  of  it?  The  organization  of  the  greatest  of  Egyp- 
tian armies,  and  the  creation  of  the  military  spirit  with 
which  it  was  imbued,  are  said  to  have  been  due  to  his 
father,  Aracnophis  III.  Here  wo  have  an  exact  type  of  tho 
preparation  of  Frederick  Wdliani  I.,  and  the  application 
by  his  son,  Frederick  (11.)  tho  Great,  although  the  latter 
has  been  compared  in  a  critical  analysis  and  examination 
to  Philip  II.,  the  founder  of  tho  Macedonian  power,  rather 
than  to  Alexander  the  Great,  its  developer.  To  compare 
Frederick  tho  Great  to  the  son,  rather  than  to  the  father, 
is  preferable. 

Between  the  Egyptian  and  better  known  organizations 
of  civilizations  more  clearly  understood,  the  Persian  army 
deserves  consideration,  in  that  its  cavalry  was  excellent, 
and  even  in  the  period  of  its  decav  it  demonstrated  that 
if  properly  commanded  it  was  capable  of  achieving  great 
things.  This  was  shown  at  tho  battle  of  tho  Granicus, 
where  its  gallant  behavior  excited  tho  admiration  of  every 
Macedonian  officer,  from  the  royal  general-in-chief  down 
to  the  humblest  commander  of  a  company.  This  is  one 
side  of  the  question.  The  conduct  of  the  Persian  horse  at 
Platrca  (B.  C.  471*)  scarcely  justifies  a  favorable  criticism, 
although  their  defeat  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  fall  of 
their  leader,  Masistius. 

Close  following  on  the  Egyptian  comes  the  better  under- 
stood phalangian  array  of  the  Greeks,  doubtless  derived 
from  the  idea  of  that  "  impregnable  phalanx  "  of  the  Ni!i.=h 
genius  and  organization  which  Cyrus  found  that  even  his 
Persians  were  unable  to  break.  This  disposition  of  force 
was  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  Greek  systematic  and  geo- 
metrical mind.  The  mutual  dependence  which  made  a 
phalangite  nothing  more  than  a  particle  of  a  grand  ma- 
chine was  in  perfect  accurdanco  with  the  national  character. 


And  it  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  prove  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  the  discipline  arrived  at  through  the  training 
i;i  and  /»r  the  phalanx  to  cite  one  example  which  it  would 
trouble  the  critic  to  parallel — the  march  described  by  Xen- 
ophon,  known  as  the  "Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand." 

Even  although  thecarccrof  the  phalanx  was  short  (say  200 
years,  from  B.  C.  G.'iO,  Cyrus,  to  B.  C.  o60,  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus), 
and  it  didgo  down  before  the  Roman  legion,  its  sjiirit  revived 
from  time  to  time  in  the  return  to  dense  formations,  since, 
after  all,  the  (Jrceks  recognized  the  phalanx  in  any  army 
corps  disposed  in  compact  order  or  "  in  mass,"  and  even 
applied  the  term  to  Roman  armies  when  they  were  drawn  up 
without  intervals  {ordre  pUiu).  Short-lived  in  comparison, 
it  had  already  accomplished  great  things  in  tho  "exact" 
wars  which  made  Greek  generals  famous,  and  the  toctics 
of  Epaminondas  proved  a  guide  for  the  greatest,  a  key  to 
success  on  modern  fields.  It  is  chiimed  that  the  three 
classes  of  the  (trcek  infantry  may  be  considered  analogous 
— the  first,  the  /loj^litiv,  to  the  grenadiers  or  to  the  lino 
infantry;  the  second,  the  pcltastai,  to  the  light  infantry; 
tho  third,  the  fjnwnetat,  to  the  riflemen,  tirailleurs,  or  sharp- 
shooters of  modern  armies.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
that  the  Athenian  soldiers  were  first  paid,  material  changes 
made  in  clothing  and  armor,  the  second  class  of  infantry 
intermediate  between  the  heavy  troops  and  skirmishers 
was  added,  and  the  distinction  drawn  between  heavy  and 
light  cavalry.  This  was  tho  acme  of  the  glory  of  the  Greek 
national  citizens.  With  Alexander,  artillery  (Ijallistic  and 
catapultie)  accompanied  armies  to  the  field,  and  the  com- 
missariat became  an  acknowledged  branch  of  the  art  of  war. 
In  comparing  the  phalanx  with  the  legion,  in  order  to 
express  the  deficiencies  of  the  former  and  the  better  cha- 
racteristics of  the  latter,  the  critic  is  almost  justified  in 
claiming  that  tho  first  was  human,  the  second  divine — tho 
first  the  creation  of  human  intelligence,  the  second  the  re- 
sult of  an  inspiration  of  a  superior  power,  or  as  Vegctius 
(A.  D.  ?  375-^90)  has  it:  "  Non  tantum  humano  consilio 
scd  ctiam  divinitatis  instructu.  legioncs  a  Romanis  arbitror 
constitutas,"  which  Clarke  translates  well:  "Heaven  cer- 
tainly inspired  the  Romans  with  the  establishment  of  the 
legions,  so  superior  does  it  seem  to  human  invention  *'  (xxi. 
77),  "  or  the  idea  of  the  legion  must  have  been  inspired  by  a 
god  (Saxe,  Traite  dcs  LcjiottR,  p.  39).  for  man  was  inca- 
jialile  of  originating  so  perfect  a  military  machine" — one 
destined  in  the  course  of  events  to  conquer  and  consolidate 
for  the  future. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  striking  difTerence  between  the  pha- 
lanx and  the  legion  can  be  conveyed  to  any  reader's  mind 
by  saying  that  the  first  was  mass  or  weight,  and  the  second 
mobility  or  momentum ;  or,  as  a  further  demonstration,  the 
first  possesses  little,  the  second  perfect  elasticity;  the  first 
little,  the  second  perfect  adaptability  to  any  ground.  Tho 
field  had  to  be  (it  for  the  phalanx  ;  the  legion  could  be 
fitted  to  any  stage  of  action.  The  best  proof  of  the  infe- 
riority of  the  phalanx  and  the  superiority  of  the  legion  was 
in  one  case  its  limited  sjibere  as  to  theatre  and  existence; 
in  the  other,  the  fact  that  it  outlived  itself,  that  its  spirit 
continued  to  conquer  when  the  substance  had  almost  com- 
pletely deteriorated — when  the  legions  of  Fabiue,  Marcellus, 
Marius,  Scylla,  Ca?sar,  and  Ponipcy  had  degenerated  into  a 
feeble  militia;  for  instance,  when  Rome  had  censed  to  be 
anything  but  a  name;  when  StiUcho  (A.  D.  405-406)  de- 
feated Radagasius,  and  compelled  a  capitulation  at  Florence 
which  had  no  parallel  in  the  circumstances,  of  a  monarch 
made  prisoner  and  in  the  numbers  surrendered,  for  fourteen 
centuries  and  a  half,  until  Sedan,  1870. 

It  is  a  some^vhat  extraordinary  fact  that  tho  only  Eastern 
nation,  the  sixth  Oriental  monarchy,  Parthia,  the  only  one 
which  successfully  resisted  the  Roman  armies  at  a  jjcriod 
when  as  yet  they  had  lost  none  of  their  efiiciency — when  it 
is  claimed  that  among  the  Romans  "  the  art  of  war  had  been 
brought  to  its  highest  point" — never  possessed  a  standing 
army  ;  their  military  organization  was  nearer  that  of  tho 
feudal  times  than  any  that  we  know  of  in  antiquity'.  In 
A.  1>.  217  tho  Parthian  king  Artabanus  fought  a  three 
days'  battle  at  Nisibis  with  the  Romans,  and  if  he  did  not 
actually  defeat  them  utterly,  he  compelled  them  "ignomin- 
iously  to  purchase  a  peace"  (the  mere  permission  to  re- 
treat cost  $8,000,000)  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious 
in  this  consideration,  tho  tactics  which  lost  the  battle  of 
the  Pyramids  won  the  battle  of  Nisibis,  gunpowder  hav- 
ing restored  to  the  infantry  the  relative  force  or  shock 
which  was  previously  inherent  in  the  cavalry.  In  the  heavy 
horsemen  {Kard^paKrot)  of  the  Parthians  is  to  be  found  a 
perfect  exemplification  of  Marmont's  cuirassiers  armed 
with  lances,  or  the  feudal  chivalry.  The  Parthian  light 
horse  represents,  as  well  as  the  Numidians  of  Hannibal,  the 
modern  hussar,  or  rather  mounted  riflemen,  if  riflemen 
could  shoot  from  the  saddle  at  full  speed,  or  the  estradiols 
of  tho  Venetian  military  era. 

The  principles  of  the  phalanx  survived  in  the  Saxon 
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wedge  of  Harold,  and  revived  again  in  the  Swiss  wedge  of 
Seuipauh,  July  9,  1I1S6.  In  the  condition  of  arms  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  the  Saxon  wedgo  (the 
Roman  ciaieiiif,  only  one  of  the  many  phases  of  Roman 
formation)  would  have  been  irresistible  had  the  Saxons, 
bravest  of  people,  maintained  anything  like  a  regular  army. 
It  was  the  scientific  wedge  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
driven  by  the  beetle  of  invincible  determination.  As  in 
the  era  of  Hastings,  even  so  the  principle  of  the  legion 
gives  vitality  to  the  very  tactics  of  our  own  time.  The 
tactics  of  Leo  VI.  (Flavius  the  Wise,  or  the  Philosopher, 
A.  D.  865-911),  with  a  change  of  nomenclature  and 
weapons,  would  serve  as  a  valuable  text-book  for  to-day ; 
and  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  inaugurated  a  new  system  of 
tactics,  it  was  a  new  birth  of  those  of  republican  Rome, 
and  his  triumph  at  Leipsic  {Aug.  28-Sept.  7,  IGlil)  was 
simply  a  modern  victory  of  the  legion  over  the  phalanx,  of 
the  Swedish  brigade  (opea  order)  over  theTercias  (masses) 
of  Tilly. 

If  this  antagonism  should  he  traced  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, it  would  bo  found  that  the  contest  between  the  pha- 
lanx and  the  legion  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  first 
shock  in  arms  of  organized  bodies  of  men.  Even  at  this  day 
wo  recognize  the  principles  of  tho  phalanx  in  the  dense  col- 
umn (for  instance,  that  of  the  English  at  Fontcnoy,  that 
living  tower  of  strength  which  Foy  represented  as  possess- 
ing the  magic  power  of  repairing  the  breaches  made  in  it), 
and  the  legion  in  the  deployed  linc-of-battle.  Tho  battle  of 
tho  Pyramids  is  a  curious  example  in  a  case  the  reverse  of 
one  previously  stated.  Whenever  weight  was  required  to 
resist  the  shock  of  -momentum  the  itlea  of  the  phalanx  re- 
vived. On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  ground  would  not 
permit  of  this  massed  organization  tho  legionary  system 
prevailed,  and  the  primary  idea  of  the  legion  was  revived 
in  the  lines-of-battle.  In  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
combined  all  that  was  excellent  in  the  other  different  Greek 
systems,  while  all  their  defects  were  avoided,  and  every  im- 
provement introduced  which  expediency  recommended  or 
necessity  required.  Thus  completed,  the  Macedonian  pha- 
hvnx  was  capable  of  conquering  every  opposing  organiza- 
tion, to  be  in  turn  conquered  by  the  world-conquering  Ro- 
mans, as  its  principle  and  direction  ever  must  be  by  supe- 
rior tactics  and  greater  mobility  and  adaptability. 

The  real  birth  of  the  modern  standing  army,  in  tho  pres- 
ent comprehension  of  the  term,  does  not  date  back  farther 
than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (l-i-AD-4S).  There 
were,  it  is  true,  from  time  to  time,  if  not  always,  imperial 
and  royal  guards  maintained,  like  the  Varangians  of  the 
Byzantine  court;  also  municipal  guards,  such  as  those  re- 
cently in  the  service  of  the  Free  Cities,  but  standing  armies, 
none.  This  occurred  at  the  East  in  the  reorganization  of 
tho  Janizaries  by  Amurath  I.,  13o0-72,  originated  by  his 
father,  Orchan,  1329.  These  Janizaries,  organized  into  a 
regular  force  when  the  arrays  of  the  Christian  powers  con- 
sisted of  a  disorderly  militia,  were  invincible  for  a  long 
period  through  a  species  of  discipline  to  which  fanaticism, 
blind  obedience,  courage,  and  enthusiasm  gave  a  strength 
which  it  did  not  possess  in  reality.  It  was  esprit  de  corps — 
a  substitute,  but  an  imperfect  one,  for  true  discipline.  Am- 
urath or  Murad  I.  perfected  likewise  the  institution  of  the 
Spnhis  (cavalry),  and,  wonderful  foresight,  of  the  woiuaks 
(a  sort  of  soldiers  of  tho  train).  If  this  is  correct,  he  was 
450  years  ahead  of  the  first  train  corps  in  any  Christian 
army.  It  is  claimed  that  tho  Turkish  regular  army  dates 
from  Aladin  or  Ala-Eddyn  (12l9-;j6),  but  whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  it  certainly  preceded  that  of  Charles  VII.  by  a 
whole  century.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  new  birth  of  tlie 
army  took  \)\ace  at  the  West  by  the  establishment  of  the 
"Companies  of  Ordonnanco"  by  Charles  VII.  of  France. 
It  would  not  be  an  actual  error  to  style  him  tho  father  of 
stmding  armies,  were  it  not  that  his  regular  force  did  not 
combine  the  three  arms ;  it  eml>iaced  only  the  second, 
mounted  troops.  It  remained  for  his  astute  son,  Louis  XL, 
to  perceive  that  no  arm  of  the  three  could  develop  itself 
without  the  appropriate  support  of  tho  other  two.  He  was 
to  Charles  VII.  what  Remington  cum  suis,  and  previously 
Col.  Poncharra,  as  to  rifled  and  brecch-londing  small  arms, 
and  Louis  Napoleon  (or  whoever  was  the  real  factor)  as  to 
rilled  and  breech-loading  artillery,  were  to  Colonel  Ferguson 
of  King's  Mountain  celebrity:  what  Torstenson  was  ta 
Wurmbrand  in  mobilized  cannon  2oO  j'cars  ago  :  what  tho 
infantry  system  of  to-day  and  of  the  future  is  to  that  of  do 
Guibert.  Louis  XI.  was  the  father  of  fiehl-artillery.  What 
his  wily  brain  conceived  has  been  better  done  or  further 
developed,  but  the  glory  of  the  conception  6/y  him  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  him,  the  most  sagacious,  at  the  same 
time  most  unprincipled,  king  that  ever  administered  French 
afl'airs — tho  first  sovereign  of  Europe  styled  "  majesty."  The 
result  was,  that  his  son,  Charles  VIII..  invaded  Italy  in 
1104  (he  entered  Homo  on  New  Year's  day,  149;'))  with  tho 
first  real  army  which  tho  modern  world  had  seen — with  tho 


first  real  army  that  the  Romans,  with  whom  tho  legion 
originated,  had  seen  since  the  legion  disappeared  from  its  soil 
(Charlemagne  in  Italy,  A.  D.  773)  nearly  a  thousand  years 
previous,  swarmed  out  by  the  hordes  or  hosts  of  barbarians 
which  superficial  history  deceives  careless  readers  by  styl- 
ing armies. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  tho  new  birth  of  a 
permanent  force,  with  its  first  train  of  real  artillery,  its 
cavalry,  the  heavy,  very  much  like  that  of  the  Parthians 
(KaTa0pa«Toi),  and  resembling  that  recommended  by  Blar- 
mont  in  his  "  Institutions,"  and  partially  adopted  in  Russi.", 
(cuirassiers  with  lancers),  and  its  light  types  of  hussars, — 
this  new  birth  in  arms  and  its  advent  in  the  country  of  art 
led  to  a  new  birth  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  discovery 
of  Italy  had  more  effect  upon  the  sixteenth  century,  says 
Michelet,  than  that  of  America.  War  and  commerce  in- 
evitably seek  tho  same  channels;  even  so  do  the  arts,  for 
scientific  war  is  always  the  precursor  of  peace,  and  tho 
triumphs  of  tranquillity  are  borne  along  on  the  lava-floods 
whereon  fertility  resumes  its  sway  with  greater  force  and 
beauty  when  the  fiery  torrents  have  cooled. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  translating  a  few  para- 
graphs which  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  first  national 
army  whose  descent  into  Italy  cleft  the  barrier  of  centuries, 
whence  issued  forth  to  the  world  through  the  re-birth  (re- 
naissa.icc)  of  the  art  of  war — the  new  birth  of  all  that  ele- 
vates, refines,  beautifies  the  advance  of  humanity;  of  all 
that  can  justify  luxury,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
development  of  combined  industry  and  art. 

The  army,  00,000  strong  when  it  passed  the  Alps,  bavin"* 
left  detached  corps  all  along  the  road,  scarcely  numbered 
30,000  when  it  reached  Rome.  But  these  constituted  the 
very  sinew,  the  boldest  and  the  best  armed;  relieved  of  its 
weaklings  and  stragglers,  it  was  only  the  more  formidable. 
To  the  music  of  its  drums,  with  cadenced  step,  the  wild 
battalion  of  Swiss  and  Germans  led  the  march.  In  short 
tunics  and  tight  pantaloons  they  shone  in  a  hundred  vari- 
ous colors.  Many  were  of  enormous  stature,  and  to  exalt 
it  the  more  their  casques  were  surmounted  with  lofty  plumes. 
Besides  the  sword,  they  were  armed  as  a  rule  wilh  sharp 
lances  of  ash ;  one  quarter  of  them  carried  halberds — tho 
blade  hatchet-shaped,  surmounted  with  a  four-sided  spike. 
This  (originally  the  Danish  or  pole-axe)  was  a  deadly 
weapon  in  their  hands.  It  served  both  to  slash  and  to  stab; 
in  fact,  represented  a  gigantic  sword-blade  bayonet.  To 
each  thousand  halberdiers  there  were  one  hundred  musket- 
eers. The  Swiss  despised  the  cuirass;  the  front  rank 
alone  wore  iron  corselets.  Behind  these  Swiss  giants 
marched  five  or  six  thousand  little,  dark-complexioned, 
sunburnt  men,  vicious-looking,  Gascons,  the  best  marchers 
in  Eurojic,  full  of  fire,  of  intelligence,  of  resources,  hard  and 
quick  hitters,  each  of  whom  was  good  for  ten  mortal  shots. 

The  mounted  gendarmes  followed,  2500,  covered  with 
iron,  each  accompanied  by  his  page  and  two  valels  ;  plus, 
GOOD  light  cavalrj'men.  In  appearance  these  were  feudal 
troops,  but  in  reality  the  very  contrary.  As  a  rule,  tho 
captains  were  no  longer  noblemen  leading  their  vassals, 
but  the  king's  men  commanding  those  more  noble  than 
themselves.  "In  France,"  said  Guicciardini,  "every  one 
can  attain  command."  The  heavy  horses  of  this  cavalry, 
bobbed  and  cropped  in  French  fashion,  without  tails  and 
without  cars,  astonished  the  Italians,  and  appeared  to  thcni 
as  monsters. 

The  light-horsemen  carried  the  English  long  bow  of 
Agincourt  and  of  Poitiers,  which  launched  strong  cloth- 
yard  arrows.  Thus  the  French  had  adopted  the  weapons 
of  their  enemies. 

Around  the  king,  on  foot,  besides  tho  Scotch  guard,  300 
archers  and  200  knights,  all  gold  and  purple,  shouldering 
iron  maces,  served  as  escort. 

Behind  these  came  thirty-six  bronze  cannon,  each  weigh- 
ing 0000  pounds ;  then  the  long  culverins  (guns  of  position) ; 
then  100  falcons  (lightest  field-pieces),  rolling  briskly  along, 
not  dragged  slowly  by  oxen,  according  to  the  Italian  method. 
Each  piece  had  a  team  of  six  active  horses,  on  a  mobilized 
carriage,  which  in  action  was  unlimbered  and  at  once  was 
in  battery. 

Every  beholder  comprehended  that  this  display  indicated 
a  great  revolution  in  military  affairs,  and  not  the  mere  pas- 
sage of  an  ordinary  army. 

This  era  of  Charles  VIT.,  father,  Louis  XL,  son,  and 
Charles  VIII.,  grandson,  was  an  era  of  warlike  innova- 
tions in  every  branch  of  the  military  service.  Louis  XI. 
was  the  first  French  monarch  who  had  a  large  quantity  of 
cannon.  He  first  introduced  cast-iron  and  bronze  guns; 
cast-iron  shot  superseded  stono  bullets,  and  in  his  intrenched 
camp  of  instruction  in  1480  he  had  a  largo  and  respectable 
park  of  artillery.  During  his  reign  the  medical  service 
Fjcgan  to  hold  up  its  head  for  the  first  time  since  the  legion- 
ary organization  foundered,  with  its  surgeon  to  each  cohort, 
its  hospital  attendants   and  much  of  what  is  now  deemed 
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intlispensablo,  but  had  not  been  dreamed  of  for  centuries. 
In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  France  had  one  of 
those  IcrrihU^  awakminga  whose  vigor  astonishes  the  world. 
In  1510,  (histoii  de  Foix  being  commander-in-chief,  a  na- 
tive French  Napoleon  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  French  En/anta  J'cvdxiH,  or  light  troops  (foot- 
men) appeared,  the  best  marchers  for  centuries  which  Eu- 
rope had  seen,  and  for  centuries  were  to  feel.  At  Ravenna, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1512,  they  had  a  fearful  baptism  of  blooil 
and  fire.  This  was  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gor- 
man Landsknechts  {mercenary  foot)  and  Ilachenscbiitzen 
(arquobusiers),  the  regimenting  of  infantry,  the  protection 
or  support  of  artillery  with  jiicked  troops,  and  "the  dis- 
appearance of  chivalry."  Immediately  the  order  of  battle 
of  necessity  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  rapidly 
improving  firearms,  and  armies,  as  men  of  this  century 
comprehend  the  term,  were  in  being. 

Thus  thn  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the  young  king  Charles 
VIII.,  feeble,  big-headed,  six-toed  to  each  foot,  realized 
what  Bismarck  remarked  of  the  Prusso-Frcnch  war  of 
1870-71.  This  invasion  of  Italy  by  an  organized  national 
army  was  more  t!ian  an  invasiim  or  an  episode  of  war  in 
the  cc)mnr>n  application  of  the  term — it  was  a  historical 
phase.  The  existing  conditions  of  society  were  crumbling 
and  ready  to  pass  away,  ami  new  developments  of  civiliza- 
tion were  in  the  process  of  germination  or  ready  for  the 
shock  to  fecundate  them.  War  is  ever  the  necessary  agent 
of  this,  and  this  new  birth,  like  cxQry  other  bringing  forth 
of  any  new  existence  in  human  affairs,  like  human  parturi- 
tion, must  bo  accompanied  with  anxiety  intense,  agony  ex- 
treme, and  loss  of  blood  ]>rofuse ;  with  an  actual  tearing  to 
pieces.     Thus  armies  arc  the  midwives  of  progress. 

It  is  in  vain  for  other  nations  to  attempt  to  deny  that  the 
military  art  and  science  owe  tlie  iutpnhc  of  their  progress 
to  Franco  and  to  French  ideas;  witness  the  introduction 
into  al!  <»ther  services  of  so  much  of  its  nomenclature;  bvit 
they  also  owe  their  highest  practical  development  and  close 
application  to  the  Saxo-Germanic  mind. 

The  military  forces  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  all  antiquity 
indeed,  except  Egypt  (native)  and  Phrenieian  or  Cartha- 
ginian (mercenary),  and  of  every  other  nation  prinr  to  1450, 
were  militia,  more  or  less  highly  organized,  subjected  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
Whether  or  not  Philip  of  Macedon  maintained  a  standing 
army  is  open  to  discussion.  The  advantage  of  an  army  of 
natives  over  one  composed  of  mercenaries  is  shown  especially 
in  reverses.  A  national  army  may  bo  beaten,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  destroy  it  so  that  it  may  not  revive  from  its  very  ashes  ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  Home  after  Cannic.  It  will  learn 
by  experience,  by  being  beaten,  to  conquer  or  persevere,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Romans  against  Hannibal,  the  Rus- 
sians against  Charles  XII.,  the  Austrians  against  Frederick 
the  Grcaf,  the  Allies  against  France  rcpuldicaa  and  ini- 

Serial.  With  mercenaries,  however,  disaster  or  dearth  is 
issolution  or  worse,  as  happened  more  than  once  to  Car- 
thage, and  to  those  who  employed  German  or  Swiss  lands- 
knechts  and  reiters.  Still,  the  ir<m  hand  of  Discipline  and 
the  genius  of  a  master  like  Hannibal  coulil  organize  in- 
vincible troops  from  the  most  discordant  materials.  This 
would  indicate  that  while  nothing  can  afford  an  antidote  to 
indiscipline,  discipline  can  remedy  almost  everything.  An 
i'lea  can  make  good  defective  discipline,  and  ideas  amount- 
ing to  fanaticism  almost,  but  not  entirely,  snpjdy  the  place 
of  discipline;  but,  cfeterifi  paribia,  discipline  is  the  nephcsh 
or  living  spirit  of  an  army,  without  which  it  is  dead.  Such 
armies  as  Hannibal's  are  like  the  "Grand  Company"  of 
Werner  and  Fra  Moreale  in  the  fourteenth  century — vast 
forces  of  condottieri,  which,  led  by  great  captains  such  as 
Saxe-AVcimar,  lianer,  Torstcnson,  and  Frederick  the  Great; 
their  •' Monks  of  the  Flag"  anneal  into  masses  almost  ns 
irresistible  as  fate.  Indeed,  Hannibal,  greatest  of  generals 
anri  war  administrators,  has  been  actually  compared  to  a 
condottierc  on  the  grandest  scale,  even  though  no  one  was  fit 
to  bo  named  as  his  parallel  ftjr  eighteen  centuvies,  until  Ba- 
ncr,  the  second  Gustavus,  and  Torstcnson,  "  the  iniraitalalc," 
demonstrated,  under  similar  circumstances,  that  armies  are 
ever  subje:,'tcd  to  the  same  laws  and  influenced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  like  qualities  in  a  leader.  There  was  compara- 
tively no  discipline  in  the  French  republican  armies,  espe- 
cially that  wonderful  army  which  from  the  Maritime  Alps 
carried  victory  eastward  to  the  last  Alpine  ridge  before  it 
sinks  into  the  Austrian  plain,  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tarcntum.  Critics,  eye-witnesses,  and  associates  admit  this. 
Enthusiasm  took  its  place,  and  a  belief  in  its  innate  force, 
its  invincibility,  such  as  permeated  the  U.S.  army  in  Mexico, 
and  made  the  escort  of  a  wagon-train  willing  to  encounter 
any  force  which  sought  to  bar  its  way. 

The  only  existing  national  army  which  continues  to  ho 
militia,  pure  and  simple,  is  that  of  Switzerland,  unless  the 
old  Bonder  system  still  holds  good  in  Xorway.  The  mili- 
tary force  or  army  of  UoUand  was  a  union  of  regulars  and 


militia,  to  the  uninitiated  something  like  that  of  the  U.  S., 
but  in  reality  vastly  superior  and  more  reliable.  Prussia's 
organization  is  a  union  of  regulars  and  militia  in  the  strict- 
est definition  of  the  term  (using  the  word  "militia"  in  the 
sense  of  "the  gallant  and  well-exercised  militias  of  the 
principal  republics  of  Greece,"  which  were  overthrown  by 
the  forces  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  that  "  mtitj  be  termed  a 
standing  army").  The  Prussian  system  has  been  imitated 
in  Sardinia — a  feeble  imitation,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the 
campaigns  of  Custoza  and  Novara — and,  later,  in  Turkey, 
and  may  be  said  to  operate  wherever  a  Landwehr  and  Land- 
sturm,  "ordinary  and  extraordinary  militia,"  arc  recognized 
as  the  bases,  constituting  besides  the  regular  force,  equally 
important  elements  of  the  national  army. 

Tho  famous  English  bowmen — who  won  such  victories  as 
Falkirk,  22d  July,  1298;  Halidon  Hill,  19th  July,  1333; 
Crecy,  25th  Aug.,  1346;  Poitiers  or  Maupertuis,  19th  Sept., 
1356';  Agincourt,  25lh  Oct.,  1415;  Pinkey,  10th  Sept.,  1547 
— were  warlike  militia,  and  nothing  else  —  militia  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  expression,  as  were  the  Franks  of  Charles 
Martel,  and  not  in  the  signification  in  which  the  term  is  mis- 
understood in  the  U.  S.  From  the  time  of  the  Balearic  sling- 
ers,  taught  in  childhood  to  rely  upon  their  peculiar  weapons 
for  their  food(lifth  century  B.  C),  and  the  Carduchians,  who 
slaughtered  the  legionaries  of  Crassus,  there  were  no  marks- 
men or  sharpshooters  for  many  centuries,  until  the  Indian 
wars  in  America  developed  the  capabilities  of  the  rifle 
(whoso  regular  introduction  into  European  armies  dates 
from  tho  American  Revolution),  with  the  exception  of  tho 
above-mentioned  English  long-bowmen,  who  well  deserved 
the  proud  term  applied  to  them:  "  In' the  forcfrount,  he 
(Richard  III.,  no  mean  general  nor  authority)  placed  the 
archers  like  a  strong  fortified  trench  or  bulwarke."  These 
archers  were  equivalent  to  such  unsurpassed  skirmishers  as 
were  many  of  our  woodsmen  who  glorified  the  war  for  the 
Union.  Even  so  from  Maharbal  to  Ziethen  and  Seydlitz 
no  cavalry  existed  worthy  of  the  fame  which  these  have 
connected  immutalily  with  their  names.  Charlcmngne's 
armies  are  claimed  to  have  been  organized  according  to 
tho  old  Roman  discipline,  but  this  is  impossible.  Still,  that 
there  was  an  acknowledged  system  needs  no  other  proof 
than  the  success  and  extent  of  his  campaigns  against  tho 
most  different  peoples — from  the  obstinate  Saxon  to  the  in- 
tellectual Moor,  from  the  brutish  Hun  to  the  Latinized 
Goth.  Each  of  these  had  an  army  of  its  own,  with  pe- 
culiar weapons  and  tactics.  To  meet  them  the  Nether- 
landish hero  and  emperor  must  have  had  armament,  dis- 
cipline, and  a  system  nf  logistics.  Even  without  proof  tho 
results  obviate  any  demonstration  that  his  armies  could 
not  have  been  mere  hordes  like  those  of  the  Crusaders. 

Modern  war  as  n  fured  or  exact  science  dates  from  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau  or  (Justavus  Adolplius,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  real  articles  of  war  pub- 
lished were  those  of  the  latter.  The  first  infantry  which, 
in  square,  laughed  to  scorn  the  efforts  of  the  best  existing 
cavalry,  the  Pulish.  at  Wallhof,  7th  Jan.,  1620  (type  of  Bona- 
parte's battle  of  the  Pyramids),  were  likewise  his.  His 
was  the  first  artillery,  whether  its  effective  development 
was  due  to  him  or  Torstcnson,  which  manceuvred  and  played 
tho  part  of  modern  artillery  according  to  modern  ideas. 
His  was  tho  first  cavalry  which  charged  in  successive  lines, 
with  reserves  or  supports  to  rally  on.  (Here  it  may  be  as  well 
to  remark  that  in  nppearance,  except  as  to  armor,  the  cav- 
alry of  the  Thirty  Years'  war  resembled  in  dress  anil  duties 
those  of  the  "  great  American  conflict"  as  near  as  might  be. 
With  their  felt  hats,  drooping  feathers,  short  tunics,  heavy 
boots,  scraggy,  ill-groomed  horses,  and  accoutrements,  tho 
picture  of  one  of  their  columns  might  pass  for  one  of  ours  on 
a  raid.)  His  were  the  first  field-engineers,  although  the  Turks 
had  retained  a  rude  knowledge  of  this  art,  derived  from  tho 
Romans  or  Byzantines.  Vauban,  Monteeuculi,  and  Prince 
Eugene  have  left  their  testimony  of  this.  Witness  the 
last's  successful  operations  against  Lille  in  1708,  "a  happy 
medium  between  the  Turkish  mode  of  never  relieving  their 
people  until  the  end  of  a  siege,  and  our  system  (British) 
of  so  frequently  changing."  (See  "  U'ar  in  Low  Couiitrj'es," 
34,  35.)  His  was  the  first  organized  staff  administered 
systematically.  His  was  the  first  camp  which  bred  a  series 
of  scientific  generals,  who,  through  a  succession  of  great 
captains,  changed  the  fate  of  every  European  nation  in 
whoso  service  they  were  commissioned.  Even  in  England 
this  was  so  through  Leslie,  who  crushed  Montrose,  victor  in 
seven  battles,  and  it  might  be  said  in  as  many  campaigns, 
at  Philipshaugh,  13th  Sept.,  1645.  "These  warriors,  trained 
in  the  school  of  Gustavus  and  his  successor,  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  Baner,  Horn,  and  the  inimUablc  Torstcnson,  were 
scattered  through  the  different  countries  of  Europe,"  etc. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  men  ahead  of  their 
time,  but  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  scientific  mili- 
tary past,  or  taught  by  personal  experience  of  what  was 
needed,  worked  in   to   the   result  achieved  by   Gustavus 
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AJulphus  :  Simon  Stevin  of  Bruges  in  fortification  ;  Coligny 
in  riipid  marches  and  concentration  and  combination  ;  do 
Kohau  in  tactics  and  handling  of  troops,  especially  moun- 
tain-warfare ;  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  equipment  and  detail — 
Maurice,  whose  camp  was  the  finest  school  of  officers  which 
had  existed  for  centuries;  Torstcnson  for  artillery;  Kiinigs- 
raark  for  partisan  operations,  fiyiug  columns,  so  styled,  on  a 
grand  scale  demonstrating  their  cflfectivcuess. 

But  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  standing  array  has 
become  a  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  government. 
With  the  introduction  of  firearms  it  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  individual  foresight  and  exertion,  but  of  national 
offurt  and  preparation.  These  last  involved  time  and  out- 
lay, the  application  of  a  sovereign's  prerogatives,  a  national 
expenditure.  ''Among  his  arguments  in  favor  of  standing 
armies  iu  modern  times,  Adam  Smith  enumerates  the  greater 
difficulty  of  preserving  any  considerable  degree  of  order 
and  prompt  obedience  from  the  noise  of  firearms,  the  smoke, 
and  the  invisible  death  to  which  every  man  feels  himself 
every  moment  exposed  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  cannon 
shot,  and  iVequeutly  a  long  time  before  the  battle  can  be 
well  said  to  be  engaged.  '  In  an  ancient  battle,'  ho  says, 
'there  was  no  noise  but  what  arose  from  the  human  voice; 
there  was  no  smoke  ;  there  was  no  invisible  cause  of  wounds 
or  death.  Every  man,  till  some  mortal  weapon  actually  did 
oppose  him,  saw  clearly  that  no  such  weapon  was  near  him.' " 
With  the  introduction  of  small-arms  and  artillery  another 
new  clement  of  success  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
precision  of  aim,  as  well  as  rapidity  of  fire.  The  effects 
of  a  point-blank  volley  delivered  by  an  extensive  deploy- 
ment of  cool  and  practised  troops  would  invariably  de- 
termine a  battle  were  there  no  supports  or  reserves  to 
retrieve  the  efi'cct  of  such  a  volcano.  Witness  that  scath- 
ing discharge  at  thirty  paces  of  Wolfe's  veterans  upon 
Montcalm's  gallant  charge  at  Quebec,  in  175'J  ;  or  those 
volleys,  again,  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  column  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  in  1745,  which  actually  annihilated  in  succession 
every  French  line  of  battle  which  attempted  to  stop  their 
audacious  advance.  It  was  not  uutil  the  ammunition  of  the 
English  was  wellnigh  exhausted,  their  formation  breached 
with  point-blank  discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  gaps  ])ene- 
trated  by  fresh  and  furious  cavalry,  that,  with  victory  al- 
most within  their  grasp,  the  intrepid  troops  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  their  efforts,  and  sullenly  withdraw  from  the 
field  of  their  everlasting  glory.  {Henderson's  Duke  of  Cnm- 
bcrloml,  77-96.)  The  republic  of  Venice,  wisest  in  its  gen- 
eration, comprehended  this  at  once,  and  passed  laws  for 
the  training  of  its  arquebus-men.  Very  few  students  are 
aware  of  the  immense  influence  in  this  regard  exercised  by 
the  elector  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  Had  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  sovereigns  evinced  a  like  prescience,  the  Thirty 
Years'  war  might  not  have  eventuated  in  favor  of  free 
thouglit.  Few  raonarchs  ever  paid  more  attention  to  mus- 
ketry fire  or  thorough  organization.  Fortunately,  his  sphere 
was  small,  and  he  found  few  imitators,  and  his  enemies, 
not  his  allies,  profited  by  his  examples  and  efforts. 

With  the  Thirty  Years'  war  began  a  new  era  of  military 
history,  and  the  world  was  henceforth  to  bow  beneath  the 
crushing  weight  of  standing  armies. 

Prussia,  which  now  stands  first  in  rank  as  a  military 
power,  was  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  the  mobilization 
of  cavalry  proper  and  of  horse-artillery.  Fehrbellin  was 
a  turning-point.  There  the  great  elector,  Frederick  the 
Great's  great-grandfather,  vanquished  those  Swedes,  hith- 
erto uucouquered,  who  had  beaten  all  others.  He  demon- 
strated what  singleness  of  objective,  the  perception  of  it  and 
of  the  value  of  time  and  celerity,  and  determination  in  execu- 
tion, must  accomplish.  These,  when  combined,  constitute  the 
secret  of  success  in  war.  From  this  time  forward  Prussian 
troops  made  their  mark  on  almost  every  battle-field  of  Eu- 
rope. The  reign  which  saw  these  great  changes  inaugu- 
rated— that  of  Louis  XIV. — saw  them  almost  completed. 
The  introduction  of  the  bayonet  restored  to  infantry  that  ag- 
gressive power  which  was  lost  with  the  just  contempt  of  the 
knights  on  horseback  for  the  villain  or  serf  on  foot.  Since 
then  but  little  changes  have  occurred,  exccjit  in  amelior- 
ation and  perfection.  The  general  introduction  of  uniforms 
has  even  been  attributed  to  Louis  XIV.  This  is  an  error. 
In  his  army,  however,  the  identifying  regimental  clothing 
was  first  carried  out  thoroughly  and  splendidly'.  The  dis- 
tinctive dress  dates  back  to  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose  army 
every  nationality  wore  peculiar  clothing  and  bore  particu- 
lar arms.  For  instance,  their  Spanish  forces  wore  white 
faced  with  pur[du;  so  the  Grecian  phalanx  had  made  all 
the  field  resplendent  with  crimson  and  gold,  or  brass  bur- 
nished into  the  brightness  of  the  more  precious  metal.  In 
the  first  we  have  the  type  of  the  Austriiin,  in  the  second  that 
of  the  English  unifurm.  Ezekicl  (600  P..  C.)  alludes  to 
blue  as  the  distinguishing  color  of  the  Assyrian  uniforms, 
"clothed  most  gorgeously."  Xahum  (710  ii.  C.)  speaks  of 
the  "  valiant  men  "  of  the  forces  confederated  against  Nin- 


eveh as  wearing  scarlet  garments  and  as  carrying  red  shields. 
At  Angora  (1402),  in  Tamerlane's  army,  Mohammed's  con- 
tingent from  Samarcand  were  uniformed  complete  by  regi- 
ments. In  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  relief  of  Ncuss, 
the  bishop  of  Miinster's  troops  (7400  men)  were  clad  all  in 
green.  In  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  different  organi- 
zations wore  distinctive  colors  in, cloth  and  facings.  With 
Louis  XIV.,  however,  uniform  became  the  rule,  the  law. 
Here  we  have  an  army  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — ■ 
regular,  paid,  permanent,  uniformed,  armed  alike  in  each  arm 
and  branch  of  the  service,  disciplined,  with  pontoon  trains, 
engineer  corps;  in  fact,  every  appliance  which  science  and 
service  demanded.  Never  before  had  such  existed.  Tiiero 
was  room  for  improvement,  but  nothing  required  a  begin- 
ning. The  idea  was  born  and  had  a  strong  growth.  The 
future  could  add  little  but  adaptability  to  changed  cus- 
toms, habits,  advanced  and  extended  civilization.  Armies 
were  now  tolerablj'  complete  as  to  all  working  purposes,  if  not 
perfectly  complete  in  every  particular  and  detail  with  stafl'and 
staff  corps,  for  the  first  time  since  the  legion  was  in  its  prime. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  1797  that  the  staff  (t'^a^  imtjar)  of  armies  assumed 
its  present  form.  In  1GS2  companies  of  cadets  were  formed 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  destined  for  the  service. 
Companies  of  miners  (engineer  troops)  were  now  also, 
for  the  first  time,  regularly  instructed  and  embodied.  In 
the  next  few  years  and  campaigns  the  value  of  these  organi- 
zations was  fully  tested,  and  their  efficiency  proved.  At 
the  first  siege  of  Luxembourg,  1CS4,  in  which  they  were 
present,  exercising  functions  such  as  engineers  of  to-day 
discharge,  eight  were  killed  and  ninetetn  wounded.  In 
1692  another  less  important  but  more  remarkable  change 
occurred.  The  pike,  which  since  the  first  formatiun  of 
armies,  and  for  thousands  of  years,  had  been  the  principal 
weapon  of  infantry,  was  superseded  by  the  bayonet,  intro- 
duced, like  many  other  notable  ameliorations,  such  as  cop- 
per pontoons,  improved  tactics,  etc.,  by  General  Martinet,  an 
officer  the  reverse  of  the  popular  opinion  entertaineil  of  him. 
Steinkirk,  1692,  was  the  last  battle  in  Europe  in  which  any 
bodies  of  infantry  were  armed  with  pikes.  The  contest  in 
which  the  bayonet  was  first  used  is  much  disputed.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  was  at  Turin,  1092,  and  the  first  charge  at 
Spire  in  1703.  The  pike  or  half  pike,  eight  feet  long,  still 
lingered  in  the  bauds  of  officers,  under  the  name  of  esj)onton 
or  spontoon,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  its 
manual  or  mention  was  to  l)e  found  iu  our  militia  regula- 
tions within  the  memory  of  the  writer :  ''  The  militia  law 
of  the  United  States  requires  that  the  commissioned  officers 
shall,  severally,  be  armed  with  a  sword  or  hanger,  and  es- 
pontou."  It  is  doubtful  if  this  law  of  1792  has  been  repealed. 

The  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  and  those  confederated  against 
him  accomplished  all  any  army  had  accomplished  or  can  ac- 
complish. Witness  Marlborough's  march  to  Blenheim,  13th 
Aug.,  1704,  and  Eugene's  to  Turin,  7th  Sept.,  1706.  The 
first  has  never  been  surpassed,  the  second  seldom  equalled, 
in  the  annals  of  warlike  achievements.  Henceforward,  the 
histories  of  European  armies  present  magnificent  efi"orts  in 
obedience  to  surpassing  genius,  but  it  is  always  the  same 
old  story  over  again,  with  a  variation  of  detail,  but  no  im- 
portant difference. 

If  judging  from  cause  and  effect  is  a  criterion,  one  of 
the  finest  armies  that  ever  existed  was  that  of  Cromwell, 
164.3-58.  It  deserves  attention  because  it  constituted  a 
connecting  link  between  the  organizations  of  Maurice  and 
Gustavus  and  those  of  William  III..  Louis  XIV,,  and  Marl- 
borough. For  its  size  it  was  as  complete  a  working  army  as 
the  world  ever  saw.  England  never  possessed  a  native  army 
but  that  of  Cromwell,  if  indeed  at  any  time  it  exhibited 
one  to  compare  with  it.  For  their  day.  and  perhaps  for 
any  day,  Cromwell's  "Ironsides"  were  the  best  mounted, 
equipped,  armed,  unifox-med,  disciplined,  and  effective  cav- 
alry that  ever  charged  an  enemy.  Their  "get  up"  was  in 
its  way  perfect,  but  they  were  so  few  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  model  in  petto  of  what  all  cavalry  should  bi-. 
In  this  they  resembled  the  Swedish  hussars  of  the  Guard 
upon  whom  Nolan  dwelt  with  so  much  emphasis — a  very 
perfect  text  for  the  head  of  an  exercise,  with  a  blank  page 
below. 

English  infantry,  likewise,  had  already  made  a  name 
which  justified  Bugeaud's  rem.ark,  quoted  by  Trochu,  that 
it  was  lucky  for  the  world  there  were  so  few  of  them.  Na- 
poleon I.  said,  "I  think  that  if  I  were  at  their  head  I 
could  make  them  capable  of  anything." 

But  to  return  to  the  armies  of  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Little 
has  been  better  done  than  they  did  with  the  means  at  their 
commands,  either  in  field  operations  or  sieges.  The  siege 
of  Maostricht,  29th  of  June,  1073,  iy  rcmarkaldc  lor  being 
the  first  at  which  European  armies  made  use  of  the  zigzags, 
or  the  present  mode  of  tracing  approaches  in  attacking  a 
fortified  place.      They  were  introduced  by  Vauban,   who 
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borrowed  them  from  the  Turks.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  parallela  wore  first  employed  at  this  siege:  but  this 
is  a  mistake,  and  Vauban's  talents  and  skill  do  not  require 
any  erroneous  statements  to  give  them  a  false  ghirc. 
Tronohes,  to  eontain  the  assailants,  had  been  excavated 
i)arallel  to  the  works  of  the  fortress  to  bo  attacked  from 
the  earliest  times.  Vaiibau's  improvement  consisted  in 
traeing  the  approach  or  communication  from  the  parallel, 
so  that  it  should  not  ho  enfiladed,  and  which  the  Turks  had 
dono  long  before.  Montecuculi,  in  his  Mcmoires.  talking 
of  the  Turks,  of  whoso  military  skill,  as  it  existed  in  his 
time,  ho  ha<l  very  deservedly  a  high  opinion,  says:  "They 
do  uj'.  construct  their  trencher  uitou  the  shortest  line, 
flunking  them  with  redoubts  from  distaueo  to  distance,  but 
thi'V  make  them  in  curved  lines,  transversal,  parallel  to  the 
phiee  thoy  are  appnmehing,  so  that  they  can  neither  bo 
enfiladed  from  the  plnco  nor  damaged  by  its  cannon." 

There  is  another  article  in  the  Turkish  system  of  disci- 
pliuo  relative  to  sieges,  as  quoted  by  Montecuculi,  which, 
in  a  modified  degree,  might  be  with  advantage  introduced 
into  our  service.  Those  wlio  have  witnessed  the  little  labor 
performed  by  soldiers,  tho  negligence  in  general  of  {in 
other  respects)  good  officers,  when  employed  upon  working- 
parties,  tho  time  lost  in  relieving  the  detachments,  and  tho 
hurrv  they  are  invariably  in  to  bo  relieved,  will  perhaps 
agree  that  a  medium  between  tho  two  customs  would  be  an 
improvement.  **  Thoy  (the  Turks)  do  not  change  the  guards 
of  tho  trenches  nor  tho  working-parties :  when  they  (the 
troops)  have  onco  been  assigned  to  a  position,  they  remain 
there  to  the  end  of  tho  siege;  their  fooil,  water,  woodland 
every  other  necessary  :iro  brought  to  thcni." 

In  reflecting  upon  the  stupendous  lines  of  earthworks 
executed  almost  at  a  nod  by  tho  opposing  armies  in  tho 
Low  Countries  in  tho  wars  of  William  III.  and  Marl- 
borough, thinking  men  are  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  ad- 
mire tho  docility  and  good-will  of  the  soldier,  or  tho  great 
and  capacious  minds  wliich  could  conceive  and  direct  such 
operations.  They  are  equal  to  anything  ever  doao  by  tho 
Romans,  and  only  require  the  pen  of  a  Caesar  to  be  duly 
npi)rcciated.  Take  those  thrown  up  by  Villeroi  and  Bouf- 
tlcrs  in  lO'JJ,  from  the  Lys  to  the  fchelde.  twenty  miles; 
those  from  the  Schclde  to  tho  Mchaigne  in  1701 ;  those  from 
the  Little  Gette  to  the  Mcuse,  not  less  than  thirty-two  miles, 
in  1706;  from  Mons  to  the  Sambre  in  1707;  those  of  Marl- 
borough against  Villars  in  1711,  twenty-two  miles.  Moret, 
in  his  "Fifteen  Years  of  Louis  XIV."  (i.  L^l).  speaks  of 
Boufilers'  lines  as  160  miles  long,  enveloping  Belgium;  and 
Cajitalu  Parkes,  who  saw  them,  states  iu  his  "Memoirs" 
(77)  that  "  V'illeroi's  linos  were  prodigiously  strong;"  they 
"surrounded  the  whole  Spanish  Netherlands."  Uur  late 
civil  war  furnishes  examples  parallel  to  the  above  :  for  in- 
stance, the  defensive  works  about  AVashington.  D.C.,  .S7  miles 
long,  and  strongly  fortified  ;  and  the  lines  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies  before  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Va. 

Some  of  the  marches  of  that  era  were  likewise  extraordi- 
nary ;  twenty-eight  miles  on  a  day,  with  such  heavy  arms, 
equipments,  and  clothing,  is  astonishing,  when  carefully 
eonsiderod  and  tho  condition  of  tho  roads  and  country 
taken  into  account.  In  Aug.,  1711,  in  turning  A'illars* 
**  iir  /jhit  uffrttH,"  Marlborough's  troo]»s  marched  sixteen 
hours  without  onco  halting  {Alh'>n,  2S1),  and  in  Sept., 
17yi,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  40  miles  in  fifty-six  successive 
hours  {Ibid.,  224).  Even  as  late  as  177G  the  British  army  in 
America  carried  sixty  pounds  per  man,  when  uniform  and 
equipments,  everything,  had  been  greatly  simplified  and  mo- 
bilized. The  British  light  infantry  wore  then  a  model  dress. 
IIow  much  greater  was  the  load  under  which  Marlborough's 
veterans  bore  up  !  Nevertheless,  the  very  movements  of  the 
day  of  Oudenardc  are  exemplary.  In  motion  at  2  A.  M., 
the  allies  mnrchcd  15  miles  and  crossed  the  Scheldc  to  begin 
a  battle  which  bstcil  from  3  i».  m.  until  the  obscurity  of  night 
alono  put  an  end  to  the  firing,  and  diminished  the  already 
wonderful  results  of  the  victory. 

"  Since  the  d.iys  of  Marlborough."  remarks  a  distinguished 
officer  of  British  engineers,  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smith, 
"a  most  excellent  system  of  tactics  has  been  unquestion- 
ably introduced  info  tho  British  army.  Changes  of  front 
are  made  with  rapidity  and  precision;  columns  are  de- 
ployed, or  tho  line  formed  into  columns,  with  an  accuracy 
and  celerity  formerly  never  even  contemplated.  It  appears, 
however,  open  to  discussion,  whether,  in  the  great  and  es- 
Bcntial  points  which  ought  to  form  the  character  of  the  sol- 
dier, such  as  cheerfulness  under  privations,  readiness  to 
encounter  fatigue  as  well  as  danger,  perseverance  under 
toil,  and  courage  in  the  field,  the  army  of  Marlborough  has, 
or  ever  can  be,  excelled." 

Tho  next  stride  in  advance  in  all  army  organization 
matters  was  made  by  Frederick  II.  ^he  (Ireat).  With 
him.  however,  in  many  cases  it  was  the  practieal  applica- 
tion «»f  improvements  in  theory  originated  in  the  reign  of 
his  common-sense  father,  so  misjudged  and  misunderstood. 


As  early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  tho 
Prussian  was  the  pattern  discipline,  and  Prussian  caprit  dc 
mrjis  acknowledged  and  renowned.  The  introduction  of 
the  iron  ramrod  was  due  to  the  "  Old  Dcssauer,"  general- 
field-marshal  of  the  Prussian  armies  ;  and  this  simple  im- 
provement gave  a  double  force  to  the  Prussian  infantry, 
which  his  tactics — he  is  considered  tho  father  of  the  world's 
ju'csent  tactics — quadrupled  again  by  augmenting  their 
manreuvring  capa'--ity.  Frederick  the  Great  was  his  pu- 
pil iu  beginnings,  but  he  soon  soared  far  beyond  the  vision 
of  the  pedagogue.  The  pupil  seemed  competent  to  realize 
tho  impossible.  He  lent  "wings  to  the  lightning"  by  the 
introduction  of  flying  (horse)  artillery  {first  battery  1760). 
Under  him  the  reforms  in  tho  tactics  of  the  three  arms  be- 
came accomplished  facts  in  active  service,  but  especially  on 
the  battle-field.  His  line  tactics  were  as  the  working  of  ma- 
chinery, and  his  revival  or  application  of  the  oblique  order 
of  battlo  gave  him  victories  such  as  Fame  has  seldom  re- 
corded— gave  hiin  one,  Leuthen,  such  as  has  never  been 
equalled  since  war  has  had  reliable  annals.  Under  him  and 
his  lieutenants,  Zicthcn  and  Seydlitz,  Europe,  the  world, 
first  saw  cavalry  such  as  it  never  yet  had  beheld  since  those 
of  Hannibal's  lieutenant,  Jlaharbal — unless,  perhaps,  those 
Trabants  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  if  they  were  what  they 
were  represented  to  be,  and  the  chimeras  dire  of  opponents 
without  discipline — cavalry  such  as  it  should  be.  such  as  it 
never  has  been  since.  When  the  Seven  Years'  war  was 
forced  upon  Frederick  in  176G  the  "use  of  cavalry  in  the 
Prussian  army  was  at  its  highest  perfection."  These,  whose 
magnitude  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  an  unmilitary 
mind,  were  still  but  a  few  of  the  great  and  beneficial  changes 
he  inaugurated.  lie  administered,  marched,  moved,  and 
fought  armies  as  they  never  had  been  before  handled  and 
battled,  and  he  appreeiatcd,  first  had  a  realizing  sense,  of 
what  was  well  known,  no  doubt,  as  a  theory  and  neglected 
as  a  fact,  that  "an  army,  like  a  serpent,  goes  on  its  hcUy.'* 
But  why  dwell  on  Frederick?  This  world  has  existed  six 
thousand  yeaVs,  and  with  the  means  at  his  command  no  equal 
to  "  dcr  Einzige"  has  ever  appeared  on  its  stage.  Through 
his  ai'uiy  ho  elevated  little  Prussia  to  tho  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  power.  He  did  more  :  he  showed  it  the  jiossible  fu- 
ture— the  way  through  its  army  to  that  future.  JIc  did 
even  more:  while  he  eufoiced  a  discipline  which  was  hailed 
as  exemplary,  ho  permeated  his  army  and  his  people  with 
an  idea.  And  Napcdcon  has  left  us  his  witness  of  a  fact  that 
he  discovered  too  late,  and  to  his  ruin — that  "the  moral  is 
to  the  ]diysical  in  war  as  three  to  one."  In  regard  to  every 
subordinate  matter  which  unites  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  ^'Army,'*  Frederick's  stand  is  the  pre-eminent 
position  of  tho  statue  upon  the  column.  He  must  rank 
among  tho  very  first  generals  and  administrators  of  the 
world.  Others  had  and  have  fought  armies  grandly  and 
successfully  ;  but  he  made  one — an  example  of  a  fighting 
army,  susceptible  of  everything  required  of  an  army.  He 
left  an  army  which,  notwithstanding  its  misfortunes,  served 
as  an  example,  a  base-course  qualitied  to  bear  any  weight 
imposed  upon  it,  as  time  has  shown.  It  still  exists  imbued 
with  the  Frederickian  idea  of  its  invincibility — the  first, 
the  cynosure,  among  the  six  or  seven  military  powers  of 
Europe:  I,  Prussia  (or  Germany,  but  Prussia  is  the  vital 
force);   2,  Russia;   3,  France ;  4,  Austria;   6,  England;  6, 


Italy ; 


^pain. 


Before  closing  this  article  upon  the  army  organization 
of  tho  seven  great  Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  the  past 
— of  which,  however,  only  four,  Prussia,  Russia,  France, 
and  Austria,  were  truly  groat — the  pre-eminence  in  every 
respect  must  bo  given  to  Prussia.  Russia  may  have  a 
larger  numerical  force,  but  Prussia  (or  Germany)  has  the 
most  reliable,  and  must  be  regarded  as  tho  greatest  mili- 
tary power.  If  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, it  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfect.  He  said  that 
a  country  in  which  the  whole  male  ]iopulation  fit  to  bear 
arms  were  cemented  together  by  discipline  or  grouted  into 
a  cohesion  by  thorough  organization,  would  have  a  perfect 
army.  AVere  Prussia's  national  resources  derivative  from 
commerce,  internal  and  external,  from  fertility  of  soil  and 
agricultural  proficiency,  from  manufacturing  industry  and 
mining  commensurate  wilh  her  military  organization — were 
the  nation  on  a  par  with  the  army — there  would  be  scarcely 
any  limit  to  its  aggressive  capabilities. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  elements  or  principles  of  the 
military  system  or  organization  of  Prussia  are  the  oldest  of 
which  there  are  authentic  records.  Of  course,  in  this  view 
of  the  case  the  Egyptian  must  be  omitted,  because  the  critic 
is  dependent  for  his  facts  upon  records  which,  whatever  re- 
liability is  conceded,  are  nevertheless  very  open  to  question. 
Although  in  the  Rosetta  Stone  a  key  was  discovered,  it  does 
not  follow  that  that  key  unlocks  every  difiiculty.  Like  the 
method  of  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  disentombed  at 
Nineveh,  worked  out  with  so  much  skill  and  perseverance 
by  tho  German  scholar  Grotcfend,  tho  result  is  by  no  means 
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fixed,  and  until  further  corroboration  is  found  it  is  little 
better  than  a  process  of  more  or  less  accurate  guesswork. 

**Thc  principles  of  the  Prussian  system  are  to  bo  observed 
in  the  military  institutions  of  David,  the  second  king  of 
Israel.  Like  those  of  Prussia,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
natural  foundation  of  all  this  grandeur  was  hiid  in  the  very 
beginning  of  a  civil  war  of  five  years'  continuance,  which, 
to  all  appearance,  was  wasteful,  nnd  would  be  ruinous,  both 
to  him  and  his  people.  But  whilst  his  enemies,  for  that 
reason,  left  him  unmolested,  he  euii)loyed  that  whole  time 
partly  in  gaining  over  the  tribes  to  him,  and  partly  in  train- 
ing up  all  those  who  sided  with  him  to  arms — his  own  tribe 
first,  and  all  the  rest  gradually  as  they  joined  him  ;  and  all 
this  under  a  specious  and  unsuspected  color  of  keeping  up 
a  proper  force  against  Ishboshcth  his  rival.  And  as  his  army 
at  no  time  exceeded  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand 
men,  so  small  a  number  created  no  suspicion,  nor  gave  any 
jealousy  to  his  neighbors,  who  never  reflected  tiuit  these 
troops  were  changed  every  month,  and  an  equal  number  of 
new  men  brought  into  military  discipline;  or  if  they  ob- 
served that  it  was  so  after  some  time,  possibly  this  gave 
them  less  suspicion,  apprehending  that  there  was  less  to  be 
feared  from  a  body  of  raw,  undisciplined  men;  little  con- 
sidering that  by  this  monthly  and  regular  rotation  every 
man  in  his  dominions  must  in  a  little  time  be  trained  up  to 
arms,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  circulations  thoroughly 
disciplined,  as  in  ^act  it  came  to  pass.  For  we  find  him,  in 
little  more  than  eight  or  nine  years,  able  to  withstand  the 
united  force  of  all  his  neighbor  nations  invading  him  at 
once,  which  perhaps  never  was  the  case  of  any  other  prince 
from  the  fuundatiun  of  the  world." 

'*  It  is  true,  other  princes  (Alexander  the  Great,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden)  have  been  combined 
against  and  invaded  by  sorao  of  their  neighbors  in  the  be- 
ginning and  {as  they  deemed  it)  infancy  of  their  reigns; 
but  I  cannot  recollect  that  ever  I  heard  or  read  of  any  gene- 
ral combination  unanimously  entered  into  against  any 
princes  of  any  nation,  and  yet  totally  defeated,  except 
David." 

Thus  far  is  a  quotation  from  "The  Historical  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Reign  of  David,"  published  in  London  in 
17o2,  just  four  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  when  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  was  as- 
sailed by  a  confederation  of  nations  whose  population  was 
to  his  own  as  nearly,  if  not  more  than,  twenty-live  to  one — 
when  the  same  Prussia  which  he  raised  to  such  a  rank 
among  the  European  kingdoms  had  fallen  lower  than  he 
found  it  in  consequence  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit:  a  system 
analogous  to  that  of  David  raised  it  again,  through  its 
army,  and  its  army  alone,  to  its  pristine  position  of  pride 
and  strength. 

Scharnhorst  was  the  chief  of  the  commission  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army.  Among  its  other  members  was 
von  Boyen,  who  afterwards  became  minister  of  war  under 
Frederick  William  III.  and  IV.;  Grulmann  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  gentle,  kind,  but  particularly  clever,  Augustus  von 
Gneisenau. 

Although  to  Scharnhorst  was  entrusted  the  carrying  out 
the  reform  of  the  army.  Stein,  who  reorganized  the  civil  i 
administration,  influenced  the  result  materially  with  his 
clear  sense  and  master  mind.  Whatever  credit  enures  to 
the  military  men,  without  Stein  all  would  have  come  to 
naught,  for  he  it  was  first  recognized  in  action  that  the  true 
foundation  of  the  state  was  "the  people  in  itn  iniiti/"  and 
that  a  nation  which  wished  to  bo  respected  had  first  to 
prove  its  own  self-respect  by  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Scharnhorst's  system,  in  the  new  organization 
of  the  army,  was  based  on  the  general  obligation  of  all 
citizens  to  carry  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  the 
monopoly  of  the  nobility  with  regard  to  commissions  in  the 
army  was  abolished;  any  man  might  rise  from  the  ranks, 
even  to  bo  a  general — in  war,  by  bravery  and  presence  of 
mind;  in  peace,  by  military  knowledge  and  acquirements. 
Corpora!  punishment  was  dune  away  with,  the  pigtail  was 
cut  otf,  and  '*  the  worship  of  pipeclay  "  vanished.  The  re- 
strictive clause  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  according  to  which 
Prussia  was  allowed  to  keep  only  42,000  troops,  Scharn- 
horst quietly  evaded  by  making  new  levies  every  year,  and 
the  trained  soldiers  returning  to  their  homes,  from  whence 
they  might  be  summoned  in  right  time  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  army.  The  first  idea  of  the  "  Lamlwchr  "  and  **  Land- 
sturm,"  which  afterwards  led  to  such  surprisingly  fortunate 
results,  was,  even  at  that  time,  conceived  .and  first  developed 
by  Scharnhorst. 

The  Russian  army,  the  offspring  of  Peter  the  Great,  has 
always,  since  it  deserved  the  title  of  an  army,  been  remark- 
able for  the  steadiness  of  its  infantry.  Zorndorf  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  instances  of  an  infantry  blasted  away  by 
a  superlative  infantry,  mowed  down  by  an  efficient  artillery, 
and  stormeil  into  by  the  finest  cavalry  in  tlio  world,  all 
throe  arms  directed  by  pre-eminent  ability,  "  beaten  with- 


out flying;" — an  infantry  which  under  a  Suwarrow  could 
emulate,  and  even  surpass,  the  dash  of  the  republican 
French.  But  solidity  and  obedience  need  ncverthelesa 
something  more ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  the  remark  of 
Wellington,  who,  after  witnessing  a  review  of  i;J2,000  Rus- 
sian infantry,  28,000  cavalry,  and  540  guns  on  the  plains 
of  Vertus,  10th  of  Sept.,  1815,  said  to  the  marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, "  AVell,  Charles,  you  and  I  never  saw  such  a  sight 
before,  and  never  shall  again ;  the  precision  of  the  move- 
ments of  these  troojis  was  more  like  the  arrangements  of  a 
theatre  than  those  of  such  an  army  ;  but  still,  I  think  my 
little  army  would  move  round  them  in  any  direction  while 
they  were  efi'ecting  a  single  change." 

The  organization  of  the  English  army,  based  upon  volun- 
tary enlistment,  has  been  pronounced  by  foreign  officers  of 
thorough  education  and  acute  observation  as  unworthy  of 
scientific  study — that  is,  for  home  application,  although  the 
United  States  have  liorrowcd  a  great  deal  from  it — in  the  wri- 
ter's opinion,  to  their  detriment.  Great  merit,  however,  has 
been  conceded  to  the  British  engineers  and  artillery.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  British  infantry  has  been  ascribed  to  tho 
natural  qualities  of  the  people,  and  the  dash  of  its  cavalry 
to  their  habits  of  life.  Almost  all  tho  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  England's  footmen  must  be  credited  to  their  un- 
shakable determination  or  pluck,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Russian  general  upon  the  charge  at  Balaklava,  that  "it  was 
very  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  war,"  can  be  ap])lied  with 
some  exceptions  to  the  most  notable  exploits  of  the  British 
horse.  Tl^c  staff  corps,  whose  service  is  connected  with  lo- 
gistics, have  proved  themselves  as  unreliable  as  our  own  de- 
veloped a  capacity  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  com- 
petent to  criticise.  If  the  former  had  not  been  backed  by 
the  resources  of  the  wealthiest  of  nations — profuse  expend- 
iture making  good  the  shortcomings  of  red-tape  and  mis- 
direction— they  would  have  neutralized  all  that  bravery 
and  fortitude  could  achieve — qualities  which  have  rendered 
the  British  arms  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  The  military 
organization  of  Spain  afi"ords  little  to  instruct,  and  less  to 
imitate.  With  rare  execjitions — and  even  the  majority 
of  these  attributable  to  foreign  direction — the  military 
forces  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  have  demonstrated  a 
want  of  efficiency,  especially  within  three  centuries,  which 
almost  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  encomiums 
lavished  upon  the  Spanish  infantrj'  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  llocroi.  So  much  so,  that  unbiassed  criticism  can 
equitably  ask  if  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  the 
zenith  of  their  renown  was  not  attributable  to  circum- 
stances and  comparison  with  inferior  opponents,  and  (ex- 
cept in  certain  cases,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  (ionsalvo  de 
Cordova,  the  "great  captain  ")  to  Teutonic  elements,  much 
more  than  to  those  of  Spanish  proper  or  cognate  origin. 

Prior  to  the  Prusso-French  war  of  1870-71  the  French 
army  organization  was  considered  the  best  in  Europe,  and 
yet  a  few  days  sufficed  to  demonstrate  the  hoUowness  of  that 
which  seemed  the  acme  of  solidity,  and  the  feebleness  of  that 
which  ajipcared  adequate  to  resist  any  strain.  In  theory 
perfect,  in  application  it  proved  directly  opposite.  Why? 
Because  it  wanted  vitality,  living,  sentient  discipline.  Thus, 
for  a  yiractical  application  it  was  the  antithesis  to  that  of 
the  United  States — scarcely  considered  worthy  of  more  than 
a  short  paragraph  or  passing  notice  in  any  work  consulted 
upon  military  affairs.  Looked  upon  by  experts  as  too  defec- 
tive fur  study,  tho  military  system  of  the  U.  S.  displayed 
an  elasticity  and  strength  which  showed  that  our  skeleton 
formation,  through  the  inherent  force  of  our  people,  could 
be  clothed  upon  with  the  muscle  of  an  athlete,  reversing 
the  opinion  of  the  duke  of  Alva — held  for  three  centuries 
in  Europe  as  an  irreversible  judgment — that  veterans  con- 
stituted the  bone,  sinew,  and  vital  force  of  an  army,  to 
which  new  troops  added  no  strength,  but  only  ])lumpness 
and  appearance.  This  capacity  for  expansion  without  de- 
stroying efliciency  called  forth  from  the  famous  French  en- 
gineer-ofiicer  Rossel,  shot  at  Sartory  by  the  Thiers  admin- 
istration of  vengeance,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes 
ever  paid  by  an  aide  and  accomplished  ufiicer  to  the  military 
force  and  army  of  a  foreigu  nation  {Abityv  dr  rArt  ilv  la 
6-'»frrf,  Paris,  IS71) :  "Since  the  grand  wars  (terminating 
in  1815)  progress  has  been  especially  a  question  of  teeh- 
nology.  In  Europe  the  Prussians  alone  have  shown  them- 
selves investigators,  and  have  made  war  subservient  to  great 
political  designs,  but  there  is  little  of  art  in  their  cam- 
paigns. Theirs  are  lessons  thoroughly  learned,  theirs  are 
improvisations  studied  out  for  fifty  years  and  recited  to 
perfection.  But  if  there  is  a  difTerenee  between  modern 
war  and  war  as  it  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  must  be  sought  out  in  the  study  of  the 
war  of  secession  in  the  U.S.  The  war  of  secession  was  an 
industrial,  progressive  war — humane,  if  the  term  is  accept- 
able. 

"As  a  military  element,  the  corps  of  West  Ponit  officers  is 
assuredly  better  (I  do  not  say  more  instructed)  than  all  tho 
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officers  of  Europe ;  ns  a  political,  a  giant  democracy,  rugged 
for  work,  jealous  of  all  its  leaders.  There  all  the  new  meth- 
ods were  tried,  nil  the  old  ones  were  resurrected  again; 
now.  chambers  of  miues.  such  as  were  constructed  m  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  now.  again,  railroad  tmins  brought  into 
plav  against  cnvalrv.  As  soou  as  a  warlike  procedure  is 
recogniicd  and  appreciated,  it  is  pushed  to  the  extreme; 
abuse  or  excess  of  field  fortifications;  abuse  of  battles; 
abuscof  skirmishers;  of  the  navy,  of  guns.  There  were  de- 
fences of  forts  such  as  should  make  all  the  commandants  of 
fortified  places  in  Franco  and  Alsace  sink  into  the  ground  ; 
battles  of  eight  days,  without  termination  and  without  pity  ; 
improvised Tirmics  staked  and  lost  in  less  time  than  is  ne- 
cessary in  Kurope  for  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  There  war 
constructed  railroads,  created  ports,  turned  the  course  of 
rivers;  to  sum  up,  there  the  world  beheld  the  application  to 
this  terrible  science  of  all  the  exuberance  of  life,  of  a  people 
seriously  active,  young,  intelligent,  and  incapable  of  fear. 

*'0f  military  genius  there  was  little  or  none,  or  &t  least 
confined  to  the  second  rank.  Genius  is  something  not  prac- 
tical, nor  of  commodious  employment — above  all,  among 
these  republicans.  But,  to  make  up  for  this,  there  was  a 
very  great  deal  of  practical  intelligence  ;  the  genius  of  com- 
merce applied  to  war;  the  fever  of  production  made  use  of 
to  destroy.  There  war  is  not  a  speculation  or  a  result,  as 
with  us;  it  is  a  business;  and  lie  was  the  good  general  who 
was  capable  of  figuring  out  his  balance-sheet  and  passing  to 
his  profit  account  the  active  and  passive  balances  of  the  wise 
use  of  the  time,  of  the  money,  and  of  the  blood  at  his  dis- 
posal. If  we  wish  to  begin  anew,  it  is  there  in  the  I'liited 
States  that  we  must  seek  the  elements  and  bring  them  down 
to  our  measure."  In  Von  llardegg's  "  Vorlesungcn  Uber 
Kriegsgesehichtc."  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1S52,  the  curi- 
ous reader  will  find  "'chronological  tables"  that  refer  to 
leading  works  on  military  matters,  which  will  enlighten  him 
on  almost  every  point  referred  tn  under  this  head,  '*  Army." 
This  valuable  work  was  republished  at  Darmstadt  and 
Leipsic,  ISfiR.  under  the  title  of  "Anleitung  zum  Studium 
der  Kriegsgesehichtc."  (For  a  Keview  of  the  present  armies 
of  Europe  and  America^  see  Orgamzatiox — ICn'sthig 
Armtf.)  J.  Watts  db  Peyster. 

Army  Corps.     See  Corps  d'Armee. 

Army  List,  an  official  publication  issued  by  the  Britisli 
war  oflice.  contains  the  names  of  all  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  British  army,  arranged  according  to  the  dates 
of  iheir  commissions.  Then  come  the  ofiicers  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  queen's  army  which  belongs  exclusively  to  In- 
dia. The  bulk  of  the  work  is  filled  with  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  regiments  in  the  queen's  army,  and  all  the  officers 
in  each  regiment. 

Army  Rceristcr  is  an  annual  register  published  by 
order  of  the  secretary  of  war,  iu  compliance  with  an  act 
of  Congress,  containing  lists  of  the  departments,  regiments, 
and  commissioned  officers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  with  the  pro- 
motions and  casualties  for  the  year. 

Army  Res;ulations  is  the  name  of  a  volume  published 
by  the  r.  S.  war  department,  containing  rules  for  the  man- 
agement of  troops  in  camp  and  field,  with  instructions  for 
keeping  accounts  and  making  returns  to  the  army  bureaus. 
It  is  based  upon  the  Articles  of  War  and  other  acts  of  Con- 
gress.    (See  Articles  op  War.) 

Army  Worm,  in  the  Northern  States  the  larva  or  grub 
of  a  night-tlyiug  moth  {Lcucn'>iia  uut'pmicUa).  It  varies 
considerably  in  color  and  size  with  age  and  locality,  but  its 
markings  are  characteristic.  It  is  usually  from  less  than 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length  ;  dark  gray, 
with  three  narrow  yellowish  stripes  above,  and  a  broader 
one  of  nearly  the  same  color  on  each  side;  thinly  clothed 
with  short  hairs,  especially  about  the  head,  which  is  of  a 
dull  yelloiv  color.  The  ravages  of  these  worms,  which 
sometimes  march  over  grain-fields  in  great  numbers,  are 
best  prevented  by  ploughing  a  double  furrow  around  or 
across  the  field  on  which  they  are  moving.  Then  thev 
may  be  killed  by  setting  fire  to  straw  in  the  farrows  f>r  bv 
turning  pigs  and  fowls  (after  removal  of  the  crop)  into  the 
field.    Crows  and  blackbinls  will  also  destroy  them  rapidlv. 

The  army  worm  of  the  Southern  States,  a  near  relative 
of  the  above,  sometimes  appears  in  countless  hosts  and 
devours  the  cotton.  In  the  West  Indies  its  ravages  have 
led  to  a  general  abandonment  of  the  cotton  crop.  Water 
mixed  with  2  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  will,  it  is  said,  pre- 
vent the  mischief.  Various  other  destructive  larv»  are 
called  by  this  name. 

Arna«    See  Arnee. 

Arnardo,  or  Arnold  of  Brescia,  an  eloquent  Ital- 
ian reformer,  born  at  Brescia  about  1100.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Abclard  in  France,  and  adopted  the  mo- 
nastic life.  As  a  preacher  he  boldly  reproved  the  prevalent 
venality,  luxury,  and  corruption  of   the  clergy.     He  af- 


firmed that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  possess  temporal  power 
or  property.  The  second  Council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1130, 
condemned  Arnahlo  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  ban- 
ished him  from  Italy.  He  retired  first  to  France,  where  he 
encountered  the  hostility  of  Saint  Bernard,  and  next  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  gained  many  adherents.  In  the 
mean  time  there  was  formed  in  Komo  a  numerous  party 
which  favored  the  principles  of  Arualdo  and  were  friends 
of  civil  liberty.  These  revolted  in  1143  against  the  pope, 
who  fled  or  was  driven  out  of  the  city.  Arnaldo  in  1I4G 
returned  to  Rome,  again  raised  his  voice  for  religious  re- 
form, and  endeavored  to  organize  a  republic.  His  success 
was  hindered  bj'  the  violence  and  excesses  of  the  populace, 
which  tilled  the  city  with  disorder  for  nearly  ten  years.  A 
reaction  ensued,  and  Pope  Adrian  IV.  reduced  the  Romans 
to  submission  by  laying  the  city  under  an  interdict  in  1 1  j4. 
Arnaldo  was  arrested  by  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  and  was  hanged  in  1165.  (See  D.  H.  Franke, 
"Arnold  von  Brescia,"  182j  ;  (TREfiOROVius,  "  Geschichte 
der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittclaltcr;"  Ci-avel,  ''Arnauld  de 
Brcscic,  ct  les  Romains  du  XII.  Siccle,"  1SG8.) 

Arnal'dus  Villanova'nus  [It.  Arnnl'do  di  Villa' 
no'vn],  sometimes  called  Arnaldus  Xovicomensis,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  born  about  1235.  He  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  alchemy,  wrote  treatises  on  medicine,  alchemy,  and 
religion,  and  was  suspected  of  heresy.  He  was  employed 
in  diplomacy  by  the  king  of  Naples.  Died  in  1312.  (See 
Camtegius,  "Arnaldi  Vita.") 

Arnaouts.     See  Albania. 

Arnatto,     Sec  A.vxotto. 

Arnaiid  (nnNni),  a  pastor  of  the  Waldenscs  and  an 
able  military  commander,  was  born  in  Piedmont  in  1G41. 
He  commanded  the  Waldenscs  (Vaudois).  who  in  lOS'J  de- 
feated the  French  iu  several  actions,  and  recovered  their 
native  valleys,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  perse- 
cution. He  served  as  colonel  iu  the  allied  army  in  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession  (1702-13).  He  published  a  "His- 
toire  de  la  glorieusc  Rcntree  dcs  Vaudois*'  (1710),  trans- 
lated by  Ackland  (1827).     Died  in  1721. 

Arnauld  (Axoi^i,iQrE),  called  also  Axgeliqitede  Saint 
Jean,  an  eminent  French  nun.  born  Nov.  28.  1C2-1.  was  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Arnauld  d'Andiliy.  She  was  educated 
at  Port  Royal  by  her  aunt,  Marie  Angelique,  and  was  a 
zealous  J.ansenist.  In  1609  she  was  elected  jirioress  of  tho 
convent  of  Port  Royal.  She  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  piety,  learning,  and  courageous  endurance  of  ^jersecu- 
tion.  She  became  abbess  of  Port  Royal  in  1078,  after  which 
she  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits.  She  wrote  memoirs  of 
her  aunt,  the  abbess  Marie  Angelique  Arnauld  (lo91-16Gl). 
Died  Jan.  24,  lf)S4.  (See  Sainte-Beuve,  "Port  Royalj" 
also  Beard,  **  Port  Royal.") 

Arnauld,  formerly  written  Arnaud  (Antoine),  sur- 
named  L'Avocat,  a  famous  orator,  born  in  Paris  in  1560, 
was  the  most  eloquent  French  advocate  of  his  time.  Ho 
was  also  distinguished  for  his  probity.  He  became  pro- 
cureur-gcn^ral  in  1585.  His  most  mcmoral)lc  performance 
was  his  defence  of  the  University  of  Paris  against  the  Jes- 
uits in  1594.  He  was  the  father  of  four  distinguished  sons 
(the  eminent  Arnaulds  of  Port  Royal)  and  of  six  daugh- 
ters.    Died  in  1619. 

Arnauld  (Antoine),  called  le  Grasd  Arxavld,  a  cele- 
brated Jausenist  theologian  and  philosopher,  a  son  of  tho 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  Gth  of  Feb.,  1C12.  His 
mother  was  Catherine  Marion.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Sorbonne,  ordained  a  priest  in  1611,  and  published  in  1C43 
a  work  "'  On  Frequent  Communion,"  which  was  highly  es- 
teemed, but  gave  ofi'encc  to  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  he  was  a 
constant  and  strenuous  adversary.  This  book  promoted  a 
reform  in  the  style  of  French  theologians.  He  became  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1641,  and  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Janscnlus  and  his  opponents  on  the  subject 
of  grace.  Having  retired  to  Port  Royal,  a  convent  near 
Paris,  he  passed  there  many  years  in  seclusion,  and  wrote 
numerous  works  on  theology  and  philosophy.  In  1050  ho 
published  an  ''Apology  for  the  Fathers''  ("  Apologie  pour 
ics  Saints  Peres").  He  was  expelled  from  the  Society  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1050.  after  which  the  Jansenists  were  gen- 
erally proscribed  and  persecuted,  both  by  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers.  He  aided  Pascal  in  his  "  Provincial 
Letters,"  and  Lancelot  in  a  "  Grammairc  g^^nerale  et  rai- 
sonn^e."  Among  his  other  works  arc  ■'  Logic,  or  the  Art 
of  Thinkini;,'*  commonly  called  "  The  Port  Roval  Logic" 
(1662);  "The  Moral  Theology  of  the  Jesuits  ;"""  The  Per- 
petuity of  the  Catholic  Faith  touching  the  Eucharist  de- 
fended against  Sieur  Claude*'  (1669) ;  and  **Thc  Practical 
Morality  of  the  Jesuits  "  (8  vols.,  1683-94),  To  escape  tho 
persecution  which  the  Jesuits  instigated,  he  became  an 
exile  in  1679.  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Flanders  and  Holland.     He  died  near  Liege  Aug.  8,  1694. 
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BoileaUjWho  wrote  his  epitaph,  pronounced  him  the  "most 
learned  mortal  who  ever  wrote."  Arnauld  was  distin- 
pjuislied  for  his  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  character,  his 
industry,  and  his  alacrity  in  controversy.  His  works  oc- 
cupy forty-five  closely  printed  quarto  volumes,  which  were 
published  in  1775-8;i.  (See  P.  Qukssei.,  "  Hisloiro  de  la 
Vio  ct  dc3  Ouvrages  do  M.  Arnauld,"  1007;  IjAnniiiRE, 
"Vie  d'Antoine  Arnauld,"  1783;  Sainte-Beuve,  "Port 
Koyal,"  vol.  ii. ;  Varin,  "  La  VgritS  sur  les  Arnaulds,"  2 
vols.,  1817.) 

Arnauld  d'Andilly  (Robert),  an  able  French  writer, 
born  in  Paris  in  IJSO,  was  a  brother  of  Antoine  Arnauld 
(iei2-94),  and  the  father  of  Augeliriuc  (do  Saint-Jean), 
noticed  above.  lie  was  appointed  intendant  of  the  army 
in  lC:Jt,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Port.  Royal  aliout 
1015.  He  produced  a  translation  of  Josephus's  "His- 
tory" (1009),  and  wrote  autobiographical  memoirs  (17.'!-t), 
besides  two  volumes  of  lives  of  saints,  called  "  Vica  des 
Saintes  Peres  du  desert."  Died  Sept.  27.  1674.  His  son 
Simon  was  marquis  de  Pomponne,  and  his  brother  Henry 
(1597-101)1)  was  a  devout  and  zealous  Janscnist,  and  in 
1049  became  bishop  of  Angers. 

Arnault  (Vintent  .Antoine),  a  French  poet  and  dram- 
atist, was  Ijorn  in  Paris  Jan.  22,  1706.  He  produced  a 
tragedy,  "  Marius  at  Minturnas  "  ( 1 791 ),  which  was  warmly 
applauded,  and  other  tragedies,  entitled  "  Lucretia"  ("  Lu- 
crSco,"  1792)  and  "Germanicus"  (1816).  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1808  secretary-general  to  the  University.  He 
was  admitted  in  1829  into  the  French  Academy,  of  which 
ho  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary  in  18lj.'J.  Among  his 
works  is  "  Souvenirs  of  a  Sexagenarian  "  (4  vols.,  1833). 
Died  Sept.  10,  1834. 

Arnd,  or  Arndt  (Johann),  a  German  Lutheran  "pie- 
tist," born  at  BallcndftUdt  Dec.  27,  1555.  He  began  to 
preach  at  Quedlinburg  in  1590,  and  removed  to  Brunswick 
in  1599.  He  puldisbed  a  very  popular  work  "On  True 
Christianity"  ("Vum  wahren  Christenthum"),  which  was 
translated  into  many  languages.  W.  Jacques  produced  an 
English  translation  of  it  in  1815.  He  was  called  the  Fene- 
lonof  the  Protestants.  He  became  superintendent  at  Zello 
in  1011.  Died  May  11,  1021.  (See  Fu.  Arndt,  "  Johann 
Arnd,ein  biogr.aphischcr  Versuch,"  1838  ;  F.  W.  Krumma- 
CUER,  "J.  Arnd's  Leben,"1842;  Wehrhan,  "  Lcbensgc- 
Bchiohte  J.  Arndts,"  1848;  H.  L.  Pertz,  "  Commontatio  de 
J.  Arndtio,"  1852.) 

Arndt  (EitssT  Moritz),  a  German  patriot  and  popular 
political  writer,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Hiigen  Dec.  20, 
1709.  He  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  after  he  loft  col- 
lege, and  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Grcifswalde 
in°lS0O.  He  published  a  "History  of  Serfdom  in  Pome- 
rauia  and  Riigen,"  and  animated  the  Germans  to  resist- 
ance against  Napoleon  in  his  "Spirit  of  the  Times"  ("Geist 
dor  Zeit,"  1807).  He  also  promoted  the  patriotic  cause  liy 
many  eloquent  and  spirited  poems  and  prose-writings.  His 
celebrated  national  song,  "What  is  the  German's  Father- 
land?" ("Was  istdcs  Deutschcn  Vaterland?"),  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  patriotic  songs  of  Germany.  He 
married  in  1817  a  daughter  of  the  eolonrated  Sehleierma- 
cher.  In  181S  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Bonn.  He  was  suspended  in  1819  on  ac- 
count of  iiis  liberal  opinions,  hut  wiis  restored  to  his  chair 
in  1840.  Ho  was  a  mcmberof  the  national  assembly  which 
met  at  Frankfort  in  1S4S,  but  he  seceded  with  the  constitu- 
tional party  in  1849.  Among  his  works  is  "  Souvenirs  of 
my  Outward  Life"  ("Erinnerungen  aus  dem  aussern  Lo- 
bcn,"  1840).  Died  Jan.  29,  1860.  (See  Scueskel,  "  E.  M. 
Arndt;  eino  Biographic,"  1866.) 

Arne  (Thomas  .\ufifSTiNE),  Mus.  Dr.,  a  distinguished 
English  musician,  born  in  London  May  28,  1710.  He  was 
a  skilful  performer  on  the  violin.  He  set  to  music  Addison's 
"  Rosamond  "  in  1731,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  by  the 
music  which  ho  composed  fur  Milton's  "  Comus  "  (1738). 
This  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  English  music.  The  na- 
tional air  "  Rule  Britannia"  was  his  composition.  Among 
his  chief  productions  were  "  Artaxcrxes,"  an  opera  (1762), 
and  "Eliza."  an  opera.  He  married  a  vocalist  named  Ce- 
cilia Young  in  1740.  He  excelled  especially  as  a  composer 
of  songs.  Died  Mar.  5,  1778.  His  sister  Susanna  was  a 
noted  performer. 

Ar'nce,  or  Ar'na,  a  large  animal  of  the  order  Rumi- 
nantia,  a  nalivi'  of  India,  is  nearly  allicil  to  the  ox.  and  is 
S'imolimes  eallcil  /Inn  nnice.  It  is  regarded  by  some  natu- 
ralists as  a  wild  variety  of  the  buft'alo.  It  is  larger  than 
an  ox,  and  iTi  the  lull-grown  animal  one  of  the  horns  meas- 
ures Kometimes  more  than  six  feet  in  length. 

Arn'liPiin,  von,  or  Arnim  (.lonANX  Georo).  a  Ger- 
man general  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Brandenburg  in 
1581.  He  gained  the  r.ank  of  field-marshal  in  162S.  and 
entered  the  service  of  Saxony  in  1030.     He  commanded  a 


wing  of  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Leipsio  in 
1031,  and  was  opposed  to  Wallenstein  in  1033.  In  May, 
1034,  ho  defeated  the  imperialists  at  Liegnitz.  Died  April 
18,  1641. 

Arn'hem,  or  Arn'hcim  (anc.  Arcnnmm),  a  fortified 
town  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  province  of  tJelderland,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  57  miles  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Am- 
sterdam. It  is  very  ancient,  well  built,  has  a  governor's 
palace,  and  a  famous  church  containing  the  tombs  of  the 
dukes  of  Gelderland ;  also  manufactures  of  ])aper  and  cot- 
ton and  woollen  stutfs.  A  bridge  of  boats  crosses  the  river 
here.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  died  at  Arnhem  in  1586.  It  was 
taken  in  1795  by  the  French,  who  were  driven  out  by  the 
Prussiiins  in  1813.     Pop.  in  1869,  31,626. 

Ar'nica  [from  the  Gr.  ap«.  api'd^,  a  "lamb,"  on  account 
of  the  softness  of  its  leaf],  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  order 
Composittr.  sub-order  Tubuliflora>.  The  flowers  of  the  ray 
are  ])istillate  and  ligulate,  those  of  the  disk  hernmphrodito 
and  tubular.  The  receptacle  is  nakeil,  the  ]i;ippus  bristly. 
The  root,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  Arnira  ntunUiiia,  or  leop- 
ard's bane  of  Europe,  are  poisonous  when  swallowed,  and 
are  even  irritant  to  the  skin,  but  arc  administered  as  a 
stimulant  in  paralytic  afi'ections,  fevers,  and  other  diseases. 
They  are  also  a]iplied  with  benefit  to  bruises.  They  con- 
tain a  volatile  oil,  a  resin,  and  an  alkaloid,  arnicine.  The 
root  is  perennial,  the  stem  about  two  feet  high,  simjilc.  with 
few  leaves,  bearing  a  head  of  flowers  of  a  dark  yellow,  often 
two  inches  in  breadth.  The  Arnica  nudicaulh  and  mollia 
of  North  America  possess  similar  properties.  Besides  these 
there  are  five  or  more  species  in  the  Far  West. 
Arnim.     Sec  Arnheim,  von. 

Ar'nim,  von  (Elisadeth  or  Bettina),  a  German  au- 
thoress, born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  April  4,  1785,  was 
a  sister  of  Clemens  Brentano.  She  had  a  very  sensitive 
spirit  and  ardent  imagination.  In  her  youth  she  cherished 
a  passionate  admiration  and  platonie  afl'ection  for  Goethe, 
with  whom  she  corresponded.  She  was  married  in  1811  to 
L.  J.  von  Arnim,  noticed  below.  Among  her  works  aro 
"The  Correspondence  of  Goethe  with  a  Child"  (3  vols., 
1835),  which  she  translated  into  English,  and  "Die  Giin- 
derode"  (2  vols.,  1840).  which  are  commended  as  graceful 
and  fascinating.  Died  in  Berlin  Jan.  20,  1859.  Ilcr 
daughter,  Gisela  von  Arnim,  is  married  to  Herman  Grimm, 
and  published  "  Dramatischc  Werke"  (3  vols.,  1857-63). 
(See  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  vol.  Iviii.) 

Arnim,  von  (Karl  Otto  Lrnwic),  a  German  traveller 
.and  writer,  born  in  Berlin  Aug.  1,  1779,  wrote  several 
]ioems.  and  a  work  entitled  "  Passing  Remarks  by  a  Pass- 
ing Traveller"  (0  vols.,  1837-50).  He  also  pulilishcd  "  Ger- 
man National  Melodies,"  with  an  English  version  (1810). 
Died  in  Berlin  Feb.  9,  1861. 

Arnim,  von  (Ludwig  Joachim),  generally  called  Achim 
TON  Aknim.  a  popular  and  fantastic  tTcrman  poet  distin- 
guished for  his  originality,  was  born  in  Berlin  J.an.  28, 
1781.  He  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  published  a  "  Theory  of  Electricity"  (1799). 
He  w.as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  romantic  school  of  Ger- 
man literature.  In  conjunction  with  Clemens  Brentano, 
whose  sister,  Bettina.  he  married,  he  published  a  collection 
of  songs  entitled  "  The  Boy's  Wonder-Horn  "  (3  vols.,  1806). 
Among  his  works,  which  exhibit  a  rich  imagination,  aro 
"  The  Poverty  and  Riches,  Guilt  and  Repentance  of  tho 
Countess  of  Dolores,"  a  novel  (1810);  "Angelica  the 
Genoese  and  Cosmus  tho  Rope-dancer ;"  and  "  The  Crown 
Guardians"  (1817).  Died  Jan.  21.  1831.  A  new  edition 
of  his  works  (" S'ammtliche  Werke")  was  published  1853- 
56,  in  22  vols. 

Ar'no  [Lat.  Aruus],  a  celebrated  river  of  Italy,  which 
rises  at  Mount  F.alterona  in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  7  miles  belovf  Pisa,  which  city,  like  Florence,  is 
intersected  by  this  stream.  Its  v.-illey  (Val  d'Arno)  is  one 
of  the  most  'beautiful  regions  in  Italy.  Tho  banks  of  the 
river  aro  p.artially  dyked  on  account  of  tho  floods  which 
sometimes  occur,  and  ordinarily  small  vessels  can  ascend 
to  Florence,  but  since  the  opening  of  tho  railway  traflio  it 
is  not  much  navigated.     Its  length  is  150  miles. 

Ar'no,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.,  126  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Arno'bius  (.\FER),an  African  rhetorician  and  Christian 
writer,  born  probably  near  Carthage.  He  flourished  about 
300  A.  D.,  and  was  originally  a  pagan.  The  events  of  his 
life  aro  mostly  unknown.  Having  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  wrote  an  eloquent  work  called  "  Disputations 
against  the  Gentiles"  (••  Disputationes  contra  Gentes"), 
in  which  ho  exposes  the  absurdities  of  paganism.  This  is 
not  considered  strictly  orthodox,  but  it  is  interesting  as  an 
historical  document.  According  to  M.  Villemain.  "  It  has 
a  character  of  originality,  .and  a  real  imiiortanee  in  relation 
to  philosophy  and  history."     (See  Neanof.r,  "History  of 
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tho  Christian  Church j"  Bayle,  "Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary.") 

Ar'iioid  (Albert  Nicholas),  B.  D.,  born  at  Cranston, 
R  I  I'Vb  1'.  ISl ».  graduated  at  Brown  University  1S;!8, 
and'Newlon'Thc.do-i(.-al  Institute  ISH,  orJaiuod  pastor 
of  tho  Baptist  churiih  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  U, 
1841.  niissioiiurv  to  (Jroeco  1SI4-.>I,  profL'^;s()r  of  church 
history  in  Newton  Theological  Institute  ISaJ-.^:,  pastor  at 
Wcstborxmsh,  MaMS.,  1S.>S-G-I,  professor  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation a7ul  pastoral  theology  in  Hamilton  (N.Y.)  Theo- 
logical Seminary  lSfil-G9,  professor  of  New  Testament 
Greek  in  tho  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Chi- 
cn^o  isr>0-7;i.  and  author  of  *•  Prerequisites  to  Commu- 
nion"  (ISliO)  and  "One  Woman's  Mission"  (1S71). 

Aniolil  (Ci;NKDrrT),  an  American  general  and  notorious 
traitor,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  ;i,  IT-JO.  lie  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  from  whom  he  ran  away  an.l 
enlisted  in  the  army,  but  soon  deserted.  In  his  boyhoi>d 
he  xvas  noted  for  his  audacity  and  unruly  disposition,  lie 
became  a  merchant  at  New  llavcn,  and  the  owner  of  sev- 
eral small  vessels  employed  in  trado  with  the  West  Indies. 
In  this  business  he  failed,  and  incurred  a  suspicion  of 
fraudulent  dealing.  Ho  obtained  a  commission  as  col- 
onel in  tho  service  of  Massachusetts  soon  after  the  war 
broke  out,  in  A])ril,  177;').  In  the  autumn  of  tliat  year  he 
commanded  a  force  of  about  lOOt)  men  scut  to  capture  Que- 
bec, and  in  the  long  march  through  the  pathless  forests  of 
Maine  proved  himself  well  fitted  for  such  a  service.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  St.  Lawrence  Uiver,  he  effecteil  a  junction 
with  General  Montgomery,  who  had  the  chief  command. 
They  attacked  Quebec  in  Dec,  1776,  but  failed  to  take  it. 
and  Arnold  was  severely  wounded.  Ho  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  for  his  service  in  this  campaign. 
Before  and  after  this  event  he  was  involved  in  diflficultics 
by  hia  rapacity  and  pecuniary  frauds.  He  commanded  a 
pmall  fli)tilla  which  cnr-nnntered  a  superior  force  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Oct.  11,  177fi.  and  displayed  there  such  un- 
flinching courage  as  well  as  skill  that  ho  gained  much  ap- 
plause, although  ho  was  not  victorious.  He  was  deeply 
mortified  by  tho  action  of  Congress,  which  neglected  him, 
while  it  gave  the  rank  of  major-general  to  five  of  his  juniors 
in  rank.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  a  niajor-gencral.  but 
as  he  remained  below  tlie  other  five,  he  was  still  discontent- 
ed. He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bemus  Heights,  Sept. 
19,  1777,  where  he  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  C4encral 
Gates.  At  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  Oct.  7.  ho  entered  the 
field  without  permission  from  (Jates,  rushed  into  the  hottest 
part  of  the  action,  roilc  about  issuing  orders  in  every  di- 
rection, and  acterl  like  a  madman.  He  received  on  that 
day  a  severe  wound,  which  disabled  him  for  some  months, 
and  Congress  at  last  accorded  him  full  rank.  In  June, 
177f*.  ho  WHS  appointed  to  the  command  of  rhiladcl])hia, 
where  he  lived  in  an  extravagant  style  and  ran  into  debt. 
While  hero  he  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  Shippen 
(afterwards  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania).  His  oflRcialacts 
here  were  so  rapacious  that  a  court-martial  sentenced  him 
(Jan.,  17Hn)  to  bo  reprimanded  by  the  gcneral-in-chicf. 
Before  this  date  he  had  been  for  six  months  plotting  trea- 
son, and  had  made  overtures  to  tho  enemy.  He  now  soli- 
cited and  obtained  {in  Aug.,  1780)  command  of  West  Point, 
the  most  important  fortress  in  the  U.  S.,  which  he  offered 
to  betray  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The 
agent  cliosen  by  tho  British  general  to  conduct  the  negotia- 
tions with  Arnohl  was  Major  John  An<lre.  (See  Andre, 
Joiis.)  Arnold  and  Andr^  had  an  interview  on  the  21st  of 
Sept,,  and  made  the  final  arrangements  for  tho  surrender 
of  West  point,  but  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Andr€. 
Sept.  2"J,  I7S0,  the  plot  was  detected,  and  Arnold  escaped 
in  the  liritish  sloop  Vulture,  Sept.  25.  He  received  about 
£6.'iU0  from  the  IJritish  government  as  a  reward  of  his 
treachery.  Having  joined  the  British  army  and  issued  an" 
address  to  the  .American  people  in  vindication  of  his  course, 
he  obtained  command  of  an  cxpeilition  against  Virginia, 
which  sailed  from  New  York  in  Dec.,  17S0,  passed  up  the 
James  River,  and  burned  and  pillaged  a  considerable 
amount  of  prnpcrty.  In  the  autumn  of  17HI  the  troops 
under  his  commaml  })urnod  New  London,  Conn.  He  went 
to  England  about  the  end  of  the  war,  and  juissed  many 
years  in  that  country,  where  he  was  generally  despised  and 
shunned.  He  died  in  London  June  14,  ISOl.  (Sec  Spaiiks's 
life  of  Benedict  Arnold  in  his  "  Library  of  .American  Biog- 
raphy," vol.  iii.)  William  Jacobs. 

Arnold  (BRNEnirr).  a  Rhode  Island  colonist,  born  in 
England  Dee.  21.  Ifilo,  was  president  of  Rhode  Island 
lfi(I.'{-71.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Prnvidence  in  16IJ6,  and  one 
of  the  purchasers  of  Conanicut  Tshmd  in  1057.  He  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tongues,  and  thus  greatly 
befriended  the  New  Kngland  colonics.     Died  in  June,  1078. 

Arnold  ((ikorg  Daniel),  a  writer  and  jurist,  born  at 
Strasburg  Feb.  Ls,  1780,  became  professor  of  civil  law  in 


that  city.  lie  published  a  work  on  Roman  law  (1SI2),  and 
wrote  in  the  Alsatian  dialect  a  comedy  of  "  Whit-Monday," 
which  was  praised  by  Goethe.     Died  Feb.  IS,  1821). 

Arnold  (Gottfried),  a  Gernum  Lutheran  theologian, 
born  at  Aunabcrg,  Saxony.  Sept.  5,  IGGO.  He  preached  at 
Werbcn  and  Perleberg.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
''Sophia,  or  the  I\Iystcries  of  I)ivine  Wisdom"  (1700), 
and  a  "History  of  the  Church  from  the  Christian  Kra  to 
1G88"  (;t  vols.,  1700),  which  gave  ollcuee  to  the  orthodox. 
Died  May,  1714.  (See  Colerits,  *' Historia  G.  Arnoldi," 
1718;  AuoLPUE  Rhf,  "G.  Arnold,  Historicn  do  rKglisc," 
1817.) 

Arnold  (Isaac  N.)  was  born  at  Hardwicke,  Otsego  co., 
N.  v..  in  Nov.,  1815,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  18:J5,  remov- 
ed to  Chicago  in  lS;i(i,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Illi- 
nois (I8G1~0J),  sixth  auditor  of  tho  U.  S.  treasury  (1SG5- 
GG).  and  published  a  "  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  '*  (I8GG}. 

Arnold  (John),  an  English  watchmaker,  born  at  Bod- 
min, in  CornwuH,  in  1744.  He  improved  the  chronometer 
by  tho  invention  of  the  expansion  balance  and  detached 
escapement.     Died  Aug.  25,  1700. 

Arnold  (Dr.  Jonathan),  born  at  Providence,  R.  I..  Dec. 
14,  1741,  as  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly  brought  for- 
ward in  177G  a  bill  repealing  tho  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain  ;  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress (1782-84).  Becoming  a  resident  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  he  was  long  a  judge  of  the  Orange  county  court.  Died 
Feb.  2,  1798. 

Arnold  (Lemuel  IlASTiNfis),born  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
Jan.  2'J,  17'J2,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1811,  became  a 
lawyer  and  manufacturer  in  Rhode  Island,  was  governor 
of  that  State,  18;il-:{o,  member  of  Congress,  1S45-47.  Died 
at  Kingston.  R.  I.,  June  27,  1852. 

Arnold  (Lewis  G.),  a  general,  born  in  New  Jersey, 
graduated  at;  West  Point  in  I8;i7,  served  gallantly  in  Mex- 
ico, and  in  1802  became  a  brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  '-ol- 
unteers.  Stricken  with  paralysis  in  that  year  while  on 
duty,  ho  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1SG4.  Died  Sej)t. 
22,  "lS7l.  aged  lifty-four. 

Arnold  (Mattiikw),  LL.D.,  an  English  poet,  a  son  of 
the  celebrated  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugl>y,  was  born  at 
Laleham,  in  Middlesex,  Dec.  24,  1822.  Ho  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
College  in  1845.  In  18-17  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Lansdownc.  Ho  married  Frances  Wightman  in 
1851.  Among  his  earliest  works  is  a  volume  called  "  Tho 
Strayed  Reveller,  and  other  Poems"  (1819).  Ho  was 
elected  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  in  1857,  and  jnib- 
lished  in  18G5  a  volume  of  "  Essays  in  Criticism,"  which 
are  highly  esteemed.  "  The  strain  of  his  mind,"  says  an 
anonymous  critic,  '*  is  calm  and  thoughtful ;  his  style  is  the 
reverse  of  florid ;  deep  culture  and  a  certain  severity  of 
taste  have  subdued  every  tendency  to  gay  or  passionato 
exuberance."  He  published  a  volume  of  ''New  Poems" 
in  1867.  "St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,"  "Literature  and 
Dogma"  (1873),  etc. 

Arnold  of  Brescia.    See  Arnaldo. 

Arnold  (Pelec)  was  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  Rhode 
Island  1787-88,  and  afterwards  was  long  chief-justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island.  Died  at  Smithficld, 
R.  I.,  Feb,  13,  1820. 

Arnold  (Gen.  Richarp)  was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
April  12,  1828.  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1850.  He 
entered  the  artillery,  and  in  1862  became  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  U.  S.  volunteers,  serving  chietly  in  the  Gulf  States. 
In  1866  he  was  brevcttcd  major-general  U.  S.  A. 

Arnold  (Samuel),  Mus.  Dr.,  an  English  musician,  born 
in  London  Aug.  10,  1740.  He  became  composer  to  the  Cov- 
ent  Garden  Theatre  about  I7G2.  His  opera,  "  Maid  of  the 
Mill"  (17G5),  was  very  popular.  He  produced  many  other 
operas,  among  which  are  "Rosamond"  (17G7)  and  "Inkle 
and  Yarico"  (1787).  He  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
king  in  178.'5.  His  "Cathedral  Music"  in  4  vols,  is  still 
popular.     Died  Oct.  22,  1802. 

Arnold  (Samuel  Greene),  born  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
April  12.  1821,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1S41,  and 
at  Cambridge  Law  School  in  1845.  He  was  several  times 
lieutenant-governor  of  Rhode  Island,  served  for  a  time  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  became  U.  ^.  Senator 
in  1S63.  He  published  a  "History  of  Rhode  Island"  (7 
vols.,  1850-GO).  and  numerous  addresses,  reviews,  and  arti- 
cles for  periodicals.     D.  Feb.  13,  1880. 

Arnold  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  English  teacher 
and  historian,  born  at  Cowcs.  in  the  Isle  of  AVight.  June  13, 
1795.  He  entered  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Oxford  in  1811,  grad- 
uated in  1814,  and  became  a  follow  of  Oriel  College  in  1815. 
At  college  his  habits  were  studious  and  his  t)pinions  lib' 
crab     lie  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  and  Eng- 
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lisli  essays  in  1815  and  1817.  He  romoved  to  Laleham, 
near  Staines,  in  1819,  and  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Joiin  Penrose,  iu  1S20.  In  1S2S  be  was  ordained  a 
priest,  and  became  bead-master  of  Ru»b.v  Sebool,  wbich  ho 
conducted  witb  eminent  wisdom  and  decided  success.  Ho 
cultivated  among  tbe  students  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  high 
moral  and  religious  tone,  and  enforced  by  bis  example  and 
personal  qualities  the  influence  of  Christian  priueiiiles.  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  political  and  religious  move- 
ments of  the  time,  was  a  Whig  or  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  High  Church  and  new  school  of 
theology  represented  by  Pusey.  He  would  not  recognize 
in  tbe'clergy  any  peculiar  sacredness  or  any  trace  of  medi- 
atorial function.  In  1S32  bo  purchased  Fox  How,  a  small 
estate  between  Rydal  and  Ambleside,  where  he  afterwards 
spent  his  vacations.  He  contributed  to  the  "  Quarterly 
Kcview  ■'  and  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  published  a  good  edi- 
tion of  Thuoydides  (is:)0-:ij),  and  five  volumes  of  sermons 
( 1S2S-42).  His  capital  work  is  a  "  History  of  Rome  "  (.3  vols., 
1838-42),  which  ho  did  not  live  to  finish.  It  terminates  near 
the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  "Intellectually,"  says 
A.  P.  Stanley,  "  his  chief  excellence  lay  not  so  much  in  tho 
philosophical  and  biographical  department  of  history,  as 
in  analyzing  laws,  parties,  and  institutions."  Ho  was  ap- 
pointed regius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  in 
18-11,  and  delivered  there  an  introductory  course  of  lec- 
tures, which  were  published  in  1812.  He  died  June  12, 
1842,  leaving  two  sons — Matthew,  an  eminent  poet,  ami 
William  D.  "  Ho  will  strike  those  who  study  him  mi>ro 
closely,"  says  tho  "Quarterly  Review"  for  Oct.,  1844,  "as 
a  complete  character  —  complete  in  its  union  of  moral 
and  intellectual  gifts ;  .  .  .  for  bis  greatness  did  not  consist 
in  the  pre-eminence  of  any  single  quality,  but  in  several 
remarkalilo  powers,,  thoroughly  leavened  and  pervaded  by 
an  ever-increasing  mor.al  nobleness."  (See  A.  P.  Staxlev, 
"Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  2  vols.,  1814; 
ZiNzow,  "Thomas  Arnold,"  1809.) 

Arnold  (Thomas  Kehchever),  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  1800.  He  published  a  number  of  popular  text- 
books for  schools,  among  which  are  manuals  for  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  German  languages.  Died  Mar.  9, 1853. 
Ar'nott  (Neil),  m'.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  born  in  1788,  near 
Montrose,  Scotland,  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  London, 
became  a  surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
s-t'lcd  in  London  in  1811,  as  a  physician,  published  "'  Ele- 
ments of  Physics  "  (1S27).  "  Essay  on  Warming  and  Ven- 
tilating" (1832),  a  "Survey  of  Human  Progress"  (ISC.l), 
etc.  He  was  distinguished  as  an  inventor  and  as  a  bene- 
factor of  institutions  of  learning.     Died  Mar.  2,  1874. 

Arnott  (William),  D.  D.,  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
in  1808,  educated  at  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  ordained  in 
1839,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Free  Church  movement, 
and  was  one  of  its  ablest  champions.  In  1803  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh.  He  wasadelegatetothomeetingof  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  in  1873  at  New  York.  D.  Juno  3,  1875. 
Arnotto.     See  Anxotto. 

Aruould,  or  Ariioiilt  (Sophie),  a  popular  French 
actress,  born  in  Paris  Feb.  14, 1744.  She  was  very  successful 
as  an  opera-singer,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  wit  and 
conversational  powers.  Her  society  was  sought  by  such 
men  as  D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  her  beauty  was  praised 
by  several  eminent  poets.     Died  in  1803. 

Arn'prior,  a  village  of  McNab  township,  Renfrew  CO., 
Ontario,  on  tho  Madawaska  River,  near  the  Ottawa,  and 
on  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa  R.  R.,  40  miles  W.  of  Ottawa, 
witb  which  it  is  also  connected  by  steamboat  linos.  It  has 
excellent  water-power,  two  weekly  newspapers,  severalmills, 
and  there  are  marble-quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1740. 
Anis'berg,  or  A'rcnsberg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
AVestphalia,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ruhr, 40  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  Miinster.  It  contains  several  churches  and  a  gymnasium  ; 
also  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  linen,  etc.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Vchmio  court.  Pop.  in 
1807,  4621. 

Arn'stadt,  an  old  town  of  Germany,  in  Sehwarz.burg- 
Sondcrshausen,  on  the  river  Gera.  10  miles  S.  of  Erfurt, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  It  is  one  of  tho 
most  ancient  Thuringian  towns.  Hero  are  manufactures 
of  gloves,  pottery,  etc.  A  copper-mine  has  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity.     Pop.  in  1871,  8003. 

Arn.s'walde,  written  also  ,\'renswalde,  a  town  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  00  miles  N.  E.  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Odcr,  has  extensive  chemical  mannfac- 
tures.  It  is  on  tho  railroad  from  Stettin  to  Posen.  Pop.  in 
1871,  0;,22. 

Ar'nulf  [Lat.  Amid'pJiuii'],  emperor  of  Germany,  a  son 
of  Cirloman  of  liavaria.  The  latter  was  a  grandson  of 
Charlemagne.  Arnulf  was  electeil  king  of  (icrmanv  in 
G87  A.  D.,  invaded  Italy  about  S94,  and  captured  Rome  in 


890.  He  was  crowned  as  emperor  by  the  popo  at  Rome. 
He  died  in  899,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son^  Louis  IV. 
(See  Gagerx,  "  Arnulli  Imjieratoris  Vita,"  1837.) 

A'rolsen,  a  town  of  (iermany,  capital  of  Waldeck,  on 
the  Aar,  23  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cassel.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth.  Here  is  a  fine  castle  of  tho  prince  of 
Waldeck,  with  a  library  of  30,000  volumes.  Pop.  in  1867, 
2148. 

Aro'ma  (gen.  Aro'matis),  [Gr.  apu/io.].  the  principle 
in  plants  or  other  substances  which  constitutes  their  fra- 
grance: the  peculiar  odor  of  aromatic  ])lants,  such  as  nut- 
meg, cloves,  vanilla,  and  lavender.  It  is  extremely  subtle, 
and  seems  to  be  almost  imponderable,  as  these  substances 
diffuse  their  odors  for  a  long  time  without  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  weight.  Tho  aroma  of  plants  is  imparted  to  fixed 
oils  by  macei'ation. 

Aro'ma,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Kankakee  eo., 
111.,  on  tbe  Kankakee  River,  about  60  miles  S.  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  of  township,  1100. 

Aromat'ics  [Lat.  aromat'ica,  from  nrr/mn,  a  "spice"], 
spicy  ])lants  or  drugs  ;  substances  which  emit  aroma  or 
agreeable  perfumes,  and  arc  generally  characterized  by  a 
warm,  pungent  taste,  as  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger.  They 
often  contain  essential  or  volatile  oils  or  resins.  Tho  term 
aromatic  is  also  ap])lied  to  several  animal  substances,  aa 
ambergris,  musk,  and  castor.     (See  Akoma.) 

Aromat'ic  Viii'egar  is  aeompound  or  mixture  of  ordi- 
nary vinegar  with  aromatic  essential  oils,  and  is  a  powerful 
perfume.  As  it  is  very  volatile,  and  is  an  excitant  when 
snuffed  in  the  nostrils,  it  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  fainting 
and  nervous  debility.  It  is  often  prepared  by  combining 
crystallizable  acetic  acid  witb  tho  oils  of  cloves,  lavender, 
rosemary,  and  Actn-tts  ra/ftmtis. 

Aroos'took,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  rises  in  Piscataquis 
CO.,  Me.,  flows  north-eastward  through  Aroostook  county 
into  New  Brunswick,  and  enters  the  St.  John's  River. 
Length,  about  120  miles. 

Aroostook,  a  county  which  forms  tho  N.  extremity  of 
Maine,  bordering  on  New  Brunswick.  Area,  about  0800 
square  miles.  It  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  St. 
John's  (which  tr.averscs  the  western  part  of  the  county  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  northern  boundary),  and  is  also  inter- 
sected by  the  Aroostook.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is 
hilly,  and  a  large  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  forests. 
The  chief  settlements  are  in  the  southern  part,  the  soil  of 
which  is  productive.  Lumber,  cattle,  wool,  butter,  oats, 
buckwheat,  hay,  maple  sugar,  and  potatoes  arc  extensively 
produced.     Capital,  Houltou.     Pop.  29,009. 

Arpad,  the  national  hero  of  Hungary  and  the  chief  of 
the  Magyars,  who  in  889  A.  D.  migrated  from  Galicia,  and 
conquered  the  Slavonic  people  of  Croatia  and  Transylvania. 
He  is  called  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Died 
in  907  A.  D.  The  dynasty  of  ArpSd  terminated  in  An- 
drew III.,  in  1301. 

Arpeggio  [It.  arpeqijia'rc,  "to  play  on  tho  harp  "],  in 
music,  iiL-hord  of  which  the  notes  are  given  in  succession; 
or  the  sounding  the  notes  of  a  chord  in  quick  succession, 
so  as  to  imitate  the  harp. 

Arpent,  a  French  land-measure  nearly  equivalent  to 
an  English  acre.  The  French  now  measure  land  by  tho 
hectare  instead  of  the  arpent,  which  is  obsolete. 

Arpi'no  (ane.  Arpi'num),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cascrta,  is  pleas.antly  situated  on  high  ground.  5 
miles  S.  of  Sora.  It  is  surrounded  by  very  beautiful 
scenery,  has  a  royal  college,  several  churches  and  convents; 
also  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  paper,  etc.  Here  is  a 
Cyclopean  wall  and  other  remains  of  Arpinum,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Volsci,  and  became  a  Roman  miinieipiiim 
about  188'B.  C.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  native  jilaee  of 
Cains  Marius  and  of  Cicero.  Variegated  and  white  mar- 
bles are  qu.arried  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  in  ISOl,  6240. 

Ar'qucbus,  Arqiiebuse,  or  Harquebus,  a  hand- 
gun used  by  infantry  before  the  invention  of  the  musket. 
It  was  originally  discharged  by  a  match  applied  to  the 
tonehhole.  The  battle  of  Morat  (1470)  is  said  to  have  been 
nearly  the  first  in  which  it  was  used.  It  was  at  first  so 
heavv  .and  clumsy  th.at  it  had  to  be  supported  on  a  forked 
rest  planted  in  tlic  ground  before  the  arquebusier. 

Arraca'oha,  the  native  name  of  an  umbelliferous  South 
American  ]ihiut  (Arrneacha  esciileiita).  It  grows  in  Colom- 
bia, Jamaica,  and  other  tropical  regions,  and  is  oultivatecl 
for  its  roots,  which  are  large  and  sweet,  and  are  eaten  after 
being  boiled  or  roasted.  The  taste  is  described  as  between 
that  of  a  parsnip  and  a  sweet  chestnut.  This  plant  was  re- 
commended as  a  substitute  for  tho  potato,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  cultivate  it  iu  England,  but  that  climate  was 
found  to  bo  unfavorable. 
Ar'rack',  or  Rack,  an  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from 
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fermented  rice,  is  n  comraon  intoxicating  drink  in  the  East 
Indies  and  other  Oriental  countries.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
jilied  to  a  strong  drink  wbich  is  obtained  from  the  fer- 
mented sap  of  the  palm  tree,  and  is  often  called  palm 
wine  or  toildy.  Amonj^  the  species  of  palms  which  yield 
this  drink  are  the  cocoannt-palm  and  the  date-palm.  Ar- 
rack is  imported  into  England,  and  used  to  make  punch. 
When  new  it  has  an  oily  and  disagreeable  taste,  which  is 
improved  by  age. 
Arrason.    See  Aragos. 

Ar'nih,  h  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
IJenj^ai,  -o  milc^  V>\  of  Dinapoor.  The  British  here  jraiucd 
a  victory  over  the  mutinous  Sepoys  in  18.>7.  Arrah  was 
the  sceno  of  several  exciting  incidents  of  that  mutiny. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

Ar'ran,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
county  of  Bute,  l.'J  miles  W.  of  Ayrshire,  and  -1  miles  E. 
of  Cantire.  It  is  about  20  miles  long,  12  miles  wide,  and 
has  an  area  of  Ilij  square  miles.  The  surface  is  raouii- 
tainou.'^,  the  granite  peaks  of  the  northern  part  being  re- 
markably grand.  Hero  is  a  cavern  in  which  Robert  Bruce 
ouee  hid  himself.  The  geology  of  Arran,  it  is  said,  pre- 
sents a  greater  succession  of  strata  than  any  olher  equal 
portion  of  the  Britit^b  isles.  The  south-eastern  half  consists 
of  Devonian  sandsloue,  trap-rock,  and  carboniferous  strata. 
The  north-western  half  exhibits  a  central  granite  nucleus, 
bordered  by  mica-shito  on  one  side,  and  by  lower  Silurian 
rocks  on  the  other  sides.     Pop.  about  6000. 

Arran,  Eari.s  of  (l('fi2) ;  Viscounts  Studloy  and  Barons 
Saunders  (ITJ-S  in  Ireland),  and  baronets  (1062).  a  noblo 
family  of  tJrcat  Britain. — Philip  Yorke  Goke.  the  fourth 
CTiI,  was  born  Nov,  23,  1801,  and  succeeded  his  uuclo  in 
1837.  The  dukes  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland  also  have  the 
title  of  earls  of  Arran. 

Arran,  Sorrn  Isles  of,  three  small  islands  at  the  en- 
trauca  to  Ualway  Bay,  about  4  miles  from  the  W.  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  27  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Galway.  They  arc 
named  Inishmore,  Inismain,  and  Inishere  (or  Innishere). 
Area,  IS  square  miles.  They  once  contained  twenty  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  a  church  built  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury is  still  standing  in  one  of  them.  Here  are  also  re- 
mains of  cyelopcan  forts  of  unhewn  stone,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  first  century,  and  described  as  among 
the  most  innguificcnt  barbaric  monuments  of  Europe. 

Arrangement,  a  musical  term,  denotes  the  adaptation 
of  a  piece  of  music  to  an  instrument  different  from  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  composed,  as  when  or^-hostral  com- 
pftsitions  are  adapted  to  the  piano.  The  arrangements  of 
Franz  Liszt  are  said  to  be  superior  to  nearly  all  others. 

Arras  (anc.  A'emetacum,  afterwards  Atreb^atca).  a  forti- 
fied city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  on  the  river  Scarpe  and  on  the  Railway  du  Xord, 
48  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Amiens,  and  120  miles  by  rail 
K.  X.  E.  of  Paris.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Artois, 
and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  as  early  as  39(1  A.  B.  It  was 
fortified  by  Vauban,  and  ranks  as  a  fortified  town  of  the 
third  class.  The  citadel  is  separated  from  the  town  by  an 
esplanade,  but  it  is  enclosed  within  the  same  wall.  Arras 
is  well  built,  partly  on  a  declivity  and  partly  on  flat  ground, 
and  is  adorned  by  fine  public  buildings,  among  which  are 
a  cathedral,  a  town-hall,  and  a  theatre.  It  has  a  museum, 
a  school  of  design,  and  a  public  library  of  about  36,000 
volumes.  Here  are  manufactures  of  hosiery,  lace,  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  etc.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  so 
famous  for  its  t:ipostry  that  this  article  was  commonly 
called  arras  by  the  English.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Robespierre.  The  grain-market  of  Arras  is  said  to  be  the 
most  important  in  the  X.  of  France.  Pop.  in  ISGG,  25,749. 
Arras'tre,  a  mill  used  in  Sp.ain  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies for  grinding  gold  and  silver  ores.  It  is  a  circular  basin 
of  granite  or  other  hard  rock,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  ver- 
tical wooden  shaft  revolves,  with  four  horizontal  arras,  to 
which  large  flat  stones  are  attached  by  chains.  The  ore  is 
broken  into  small  fragments  before  it  enters  the  arrastre. 
The  revolution  of  the  shaft  is  produced  by  two  mules.  (See 
SiLVKii,  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake.) 

Ar'rawak  In'dians,  a  race  or  colleetion  of  tribes  in 
Ctuiana,  remarkable  for  the  euphony  of  their  language 
anfl  their  mild  and  friendly  disposition  towards  the  whites. 
They  were  formerly  very  numerous  and  powerful.  They 
have  been  much  benefited  by  the  labors  of  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries. 

Arreoy',  or  Areoi,  the  name  of  a  licentious  society  in 
the  Society  Islands,  composed  of  both  sexes.  They  were 
bound  to  kill  all  their  offspring  immediately  after  birth. 
The  arreoy  was  first  noted  by  Captain  Cook,  and  more 
fully  described  by  Ellis  in  his  "  Polynesian  Researches." 

\rrrst'  [Old  Fr.].thc  apprehension  or  seizure  of  a  per- 
-    I     y  lawful  authority,  usually  by  the  command  or  direc- 


tion of  some  court  or  officer  of  justice.     It  may  take  place 
either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases. 

(1)  In  Civil  Cases. — In  this  instance  it  may  be  either  on 
tncsnc  or  final  process.  The  object  of  the  first  is  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  defendant  will  answer  the  order  of  the 
court.  He  may  either  remain  in  custody  or  give  bail,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  practice,  as  security  for  his  appear- 
ance. On  final  process  the  arrest  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
execution.  The  defendant  is  to  be  kept  in  confinement, 
either  in  jail  or  within  prescribed  limits,  until  the  judgment 
is  satisfied,  or  until  he  is  discharged  by  order  of  the  court. 
In  the  e.arly  common  law  an  arrest  was  allowed  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  imprisonment  for  debt  being  the  regu- 
lar practice.  This  rule  is  now  greatly  modified,  and  by  a 
statute  in  England  and  in  a  number  of  the  American  States 
an  arrest  can  only  be  had  in  sjiecial  cases  and  upon  a 
judge's  order.  The  facts  necessary  to  be  shown  as  a  basis 
for  the  order  are  presented  on  aflidavit.  There  are  certain 
persons  privileged  from  arrest  by  rules  of  general  preva- 
lence, such  as  memViers  of  legislatures,  or  witnesses  while  at- 
tending the  sessions  of  the  legislature  or  eourts,  and  while 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same.  The  arrest  in  such 
cases  is  irregular,  and  the  party  arrested  may  be  discharged 
on  motion.  This  privilege  is  secured  to  members  of  Con- 
gress l>y  the  I'.  S.  Constitution.  An  original  arrest  cannot 
be  mado  on  Sundaj-,  nor  is  it  lawful  to  break  into  a  house 
for  this  ])urpose,  owing  to  the  legal  rule  that  "a  man's 
house  is  his  eastle."  This  rule  docs  not  apply  where  the 
defendant  has  been  rescued,  and  the  officer  is  proceed- 
ing regularly  to  retake  him.  The  common  law  permits  an 
arrest  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  This  rule  is  sometimes 
afi'ected  by  statute. 

(2)  In  Criminal  Cases. — The  power  to  arrest  in  this  class 
of  cases  is  much  less  restricted.  None  are  privileged  (ex- 
cept ambassadors  and  their  servants),  outer  doors  may  be 
broken  open,  Sunday  is  not  regarded,  and  a  warrant  is  not 
in  all  cases  essential.  Such  an  arrest  is  made  either  under 
a  warrant,  or  by  an  ofiaccr  without  a  warrant,  or  b}'  a  private 
person  without  a  warrant.  A  warrant  is  granted  by  a  mag- 
istrate on  information  in  writing  and  supported  by  oath, 
and  is  executed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  usu- 
ally a  sheriff"  or  constable.  An  arrest  may  be  made  with- 
out a  warrant  by  a  peace  officer,  such  as  a  sheriff"  or  con- 
stable, when  a  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  is  committed 
in  his  presence,  or  where  a  felony  has  been  committed,  or  he 
has  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  it  has  been,  though 
not  in  his  presence,  and  he  has  also  reasonable  ground  to 
suspect  the  party  arrested.  The  right  of  a  private  person 
to  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  is  much  more  restricted. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  a  felony  has  been  actu- 
alhf  committed,  as  well  as  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion 
that  the  party  arrested  was  the  wrong-doer.  A  private 
person  is  bound  to  arrest  for  a  felony  committed  in  his 
presence.  In  making  an  arrest  necessary  force  may  be 
used,  and  in  case  of  felony  even  life  may  be  taken  where 
arrest  is  enjoined.  An  arrest  can  only  properly  be  made 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  When  a  person 
charged  with  crime  escapes  from  one  State  to  another,  his 
return  may  be  demanded  under  the  laws  of  Congress. 
Should  he  escape  to  a  foreign  country,  he  may  in  certain 
cases  be  retaken  under  an  extradition  treaty  with  that 
country.     (Sec  Extradition.) 

The  word  '*  arrest ''  is  also  used  in  law  in  connection  with 
judgment.  This  means  tliat  judgment  is  not  to  be  entered, 
although  a  verdict  has  been  given,  on  account  of  some 
reason  appearing  upon  the  record,  as  where  the  allegations 
in  the  pleadings  arc  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  an  action. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Arrest',  d'  (IlEixRicn  Ludwig),  an  astronomer,  born 
in  Berlin  in  1S22;  discovered  in  ISJl  the  comet  called  by  his 
name,  and  in  lStj2  the  asteroid  Freia.     D.  June  14,  lS7d. 

Ar'rian  [Gr.  'Apptaro?:  Lat.  Arrin^nns  Fla'viual,  a  dis- 
tinguislied  Greek  historian,  born  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bith- 
ynia,  about  100  A.  D.,  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictctus. 
He  was  a  Stoic  in  philosophy,  edited  his  master's  "Manual 
of  Ethics"  (■'Enchiridion"'),  and  wrote  the  "Lectures  of 
Epictetus"  in  eight  books,  of  which  four  are  now  extant. 
In  136  A.  D.  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Cappadocia  by 
Hadrian.  He  is  said  to  have  served  in  the  army  against 
the  Goths  and  Alani.  He  chose  Xenoplion  as  his  model  in 
composition.  His  most  important  work  is  a  "History  of 
the  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  'Ai-a^atris  'A^e^dv- 
&pov  ("The  Ascent  of  Alexander"),  which  is  the  chief  au- 
thority on  that  subject,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  accu- 
racy, good  judgment,  and  impartiality.  Among  his  extant 
works  are  "Indica,"  an  account  of  India,  a  "Treatise  on 
Hunting,"  and  a  "  Voyage  Around  the  Euxine  Sea."  (See 
Mauermann,  "  Arrianus  Xicomediensis  et  Quintus  Curtius 
Rufus,"  1835;  Ellendt,  "De  Arrianeorum  Librorum  Re- 
liquiis,"  1S36,) 
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Arria'za  (.Tuan  Bautista),  a  Spanish  poet,  somotimes 
called  Arriaza  y  Superviela,  was  born  at  Madrid  in 
1770.  lie  passed  some  years  in  London  as  secretary  of 
legation,  and  published  in  1803  "Emilia,"  a  poem  on  the 
infiuenco  of  the  fine  arts.  Having  returned  to  Spain  in 
1807.  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  wrote  in  sup- 
port of  absolute  monarchy.  He  obtained  an  important 
position  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  la  1810  he 
produced  '*  Pocsias  Patrioticas."     Died  in  1837. 

Arri'ghi  di  Casanova  (Jean  Toussaint),  duke  of 
Paduii.  a  Corsican  general,  was  born  at  Corte  in  1778. 
He  entered  the  French  army  in  early  youth,  and  served 
with  distinction  at  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Fricdiand, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  on  the 
field  of  Essling  in  1809.  He  lived  in  exile  from  1815  to 
1S20  ;  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  184:9. 
Died  in  1853. 

Ar'riiigton,  a  township  of  Wayne  eo.,  111.    Pop.  1640. 

Arrington  (Alfrgd  W.),  born  in  Iredell  co.,  N.  C.  in 
Sept.,  ISK).  Ills  father,  Archibald,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1841-45.  The  younger  Arrington  was  a  Methodist 
preacher  ( 1 829-34),  winning  much  distinction  for  eloquence. 
In  1834  he  became  a  lawyer,  practising  in  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Texas.  He  was  a  district  judge  in  Texas  (ISoO- 
56),  and  in  1857  removed  to  Chicago,  where  his  career  as  a 
lawyer  was  very  brilliant.  lie  was  tlie  author  of  a  cele- 
brated "  Apostrophe  to  Water,"  often  quoted.  Died  Dec. 
31,  1H(>7. 

Ar'ris  [from  tho  Lat.  n?■/s'^^,  the  "  beard  of  an  ear  of 
grain."  the  "prickle  of  a  fish"'],  in  architecture,  tho  edge 
or  angle  formed  by  two  surfaces  meeting  each  other,  or  tho 
lino  of  meeting  of  two  planes  in  a  sharp  edge;  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  edges  which  separate  the  (lutings 
of  a  Doric  column. 

Arro'ba,  a  Spanish  weight  and  measure,  used  also  in 
IJrazil  and  the  Spanish  colonies.  There  are  ten  kinds  of 
arroba  for  weight,  ranging  between  21-^?*^-^^  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois and  32j'^jj2^  pounds  avoirdupois.  Only  two  of  the  num- 
ber arc  as  great  as  28  pounds.  There  are  eleven  kinds  of 
an-oha  for  liquid  measure,  ranging  from  -^^^jj  gallons  to 
9J^^  gallons.  The  arroba  for  Spain  generally  is  (or  was, 
as  it  is  abolished)  'lj-,fij  gallons. 

Arronilissement,  a  French  term,  signifies  a  district 
or  circuit,  and  is  the  name  of  the  principal  civil  divisions 
of  the  departments  of  France.  Each  department  is  divided 
into  arrondissemeuts,  each  arrondissemcnt  into  cantons, 
and  each  canton  into  communes. 

Ar'roo',  Aroo,  or  Arru  Islands,  a  group  of  islands 
in  Australasia,  situated  between  lat.  5'^  20'  and  G°  55'  S.,  and 
between  km.  134°  10'  and  134°  45'  E.  The  largest  island  is 
70  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide.  Some  of  the  natives  havo 
adopted  Christianity.  Here  is  a  town  called  Dobbo,  into 
which  British  goods  are  imported  annually  to  the  amount 
of  about  £30.000.  The  exports  arc  pearls,  trepang,  and 
birds  of  paradise. 

Ar'row,  a  long,  pointed,  and  barbed  missile  formerly 
much  used  in  war  and  the  chase,  and  discharged  from 
a  bow,  cross-bow,  or  ballista,  and  even  now  used  by  some 
savage  nations.  Among  the  varieties  of  tlic  arrow  were 
the  "cloth-yard  arrow"  once  used  by  the  English  archers, 
and  about  one  yard  in  length,  and  the  "quarrel,"  a  heavy 
arrow  dis;;hargcd  from  the  cross-bow.  Some  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  discharge  light  poisoned  arrows  from  a  blow- 
pipe.   Poisoned  arrows  arc  used  by  many  barbarous  peoples. 

Ar'rowhead  (Saf/itta'ria),  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants 
of  th-'  order  Alismaceae,  natives  of  both  cold  and  tropical 
climates.  They  have  unisexual  flowers,  with  many  stamens 
and  many  carpels,  which  are  comprcss?d  and  one-seeded. 
Tlic  .S>i'/ittnri'a  sagitti/olta,  a  native  of  Europv*,  is  a  beau- 
tiful plant  with  arrow-shaped  leaves,  which  rise  above  the 
surface  of  tho  water.  The  Saf/ittan'a  variabilis  of  the 
U.  S.  is  very  similar  to  it.  The  Saijittnria  Sinc}tnin  {Chi- 
nese arrowhead)  is  cultivated  in  China  in  ponds  and  ditches 
for  the  sake  of  its  nutritious  corms,  which  abound  in  starch. 

Arrow -Headed  Characters.  See  Cuneiform 
iNscitii'TioNs,  by  Iluv.  William  H.  Ward. 

Ar'row  Rock,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Saline 
CO.,  Ml).,  (tn  the  right  bank  of  tho  Missouri  River,  15  miles 
above  IJoonville.     Pop,  of  township,  3174. 

Ar'row-Root,  the  starch  or  fecula  from  tho  root  of  the 
Mnranta  anindinacca  and  other  species  of  ^farnl1ta.  It  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  easily  digestible  diet  for  infants  and 
invalids.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  imported  into  the  U.  S. 
and  Europe  from  Bermuda  and  Jamaica,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated. It  is  also  raised  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  Tho 
roots,  or  rather  rhizomes,  yield  about  25  percent,  of  this 
Btarch.  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  light,  opaque,  white  pow- 
der.    It  is  often  adulterated  with  potato-starch  and  other 


substances.  Tho  name  arrow-root  is  said  to  refer  to  the 
use  of  the  fresh  roots  as  an  application  to  wounds  inflicted 
by  poisoned  arrows;  and  the  expressed  juice  has  been 
recommended  as  an  antidote  to  poisons,  and  a  cure  for  the 
stings  and  bites  of  venomous  insects  and  reptiles.  Some 
think  that  the  name  is  really  another  form  (tf  ara,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  Indian  appellation  of  tho  jilant;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  scales  on  the  root,  resembling  the 


Arrow-root. 

point  of  an  arrow,  may  have  suggested  the  name.  In  pre- 
paring "arrow-root,"  the  rhizomes  of  the  ])Iant,  when  a 
year  old,  are  washed,  carefully  peeled,  and  beaten  in  a 
wooden  mortar  or  by  a  mill  or  wheel-rasp  to  a  milky  pulp. 
The  pulp  is  then  diluted  with  water,  passed  through  a 
sieve  of  coarse  eloth  or  hair  to  separate  the  fibres,  and  the 
starch  is  allowed  to  settle.  Albumen  and  salts  are  heUl  in 
solution,  while  the  starch  settles  down  as  an  insolublo 
powder,  which  is  finally  dried  in  tho  sun.  According  to 
Bcnzon,  the  fresh  rhizomes  contain — 

Starch 2G.00 

Cellular  fibres COO 

Albumen  l.-'iS 

Gummy  substances 0.00 

Volatile  oil 0.07 

Chloride  of  calcium 0.25 

Water Crj.SO 

100.00 
The  prepared  arrow-root  is  almost  pure  starch.  It  has 
a  peculiar  firm  feel  between  the  fingers,  and  when  rnbbcd 
]iroduces  a  peculiar  crackling  sound,  like  that  of  dry  snow 
in  very  cold  weather.  Like  starch  from  other  sources,  it  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  forms  on  boiling  a  gelatinous 
solution. 

The  purity  of  arrow-root  is  best  determined  by  micro- 
scopic examination,  as,  while  the  starch  granules  of  difi'crcnt 
plants  (sec  Staklh)  are  almost  identical  in  chemical  com- 
position and  properties,  they  arc  often  very  peculiar  in 
size,  form,  and  structure.  The  granules  of  the  genuine 
Maranta  arrow-root  are  of  a  regular  ovoid  form,  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  smooth  on  their  surface  ;  while  the  granules 
of  potato  starch,  one  of  the  most  common  adulterants,  are 
irregularly  ovoid,  very  variable  in  size,  from  t-.-^j^-^  to  jj^y 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  streaked  and  furrowed  on  their 
surface.  Tho  fecula  of  many  other  plants  is  used  either 
as  a  substitute  or  an  adulterant  for  the  true  arrow-root. 
Zamia  intcgvifolia  yields  an  arrow-root  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Anon  rnhjarc 
(wake-robin)  yields  Portland  arrow-root  in  the  isle  of  Port- 
land. Citrciniia  anfinstifoHa  yields  East  Indian  arrow-root. 
Jatropha  MavUint,  the  cassava  or  tapioca  plant,  yields  Bra- 
zilian arrow-root.  Tacrn  oceaniva  yields  Tahiti  arrow- 
roots. Alstrcemeria  pallida  yields  Talcahuana  arrow-root. 
The  potato  yields,  by  careful  preparation,  the  English 
arrow-root.  Starch  similar  to  arrow-root  is  also  prepared 
in  the  West  Indies  from  the  roots  of  Dioscoren  sativa  or 
yam,  of  Calocania  esculcnta,  and  from  tho  fruit  of  Arto- 
cnrpua  incisa  or  bread-fruit  tree. 

For  use,  arrow-root  should  bo  rubbed  to  a  paste  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  while  this  is  stirred  a  considerable 
quantity  of  boiling  water  should  be  added.  It  may  bo 
sweetened   with  sugar  and  flavored  with  lemon-juico  or 
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with  winca  and  spices.  For  infants  it  may  be  prepared 
with  milk.  A  tablc-»pounful  is  sufficient  for  a  pint  of 
water  or  milk.  C.  F.  Chani>lkr. 

Ar'rowsic,  a  township  of  Sagadahoc  co.,  Me.  It  has 
an  important  lumber  trade.     Pop.  262. 

Ar'rowsmith,  a  township  of  McLean  co..  III.  Pop.  927. 

Arrowsmith  (Aaron),  an  English  geographer,  born 
at  Wiu?ton,  Durliam,  in  IToO,  became  distinguished  as  a 
publisher  of  excellent  maps,  over  100  in  number.     Died  in 

J82.1. Elis  son  Aaron  (now  deceased),  and  his  grandson 

John,  also  became  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their 

Arroy'o  <irau'«le,  a  post-township  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
CO.,  Tal.     Pop.  77ri. 

Arsn'ces  I.  |(«r.  *Ap(ro«T:],  the  founder  of  tho  Arsaci- 
dw  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Partliia.  lived  about  250  IJ.  0. 
His  origin  and  history  arc  involved  in  much  obscurity,  as 
tho  statements  of  ancient  historians  are  confused  and  con- 
tradictory. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  of  a  nomadic 
tribe  of  Scythians  or  Bactrians.  All  bis  successors  assumed 
tho  name  of  Arsaces. 

Arsaccs  III.,  king  of  Armenia,  was  a  son  of  Tiridates 
IIL.  whom  he  succeeded  about  .'MO  A.  T>.  Ho  waged  war 
against  .Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
Julian  the  Apostate  about  .'iOO.  The  defeat  anil  death  of 
Julian  arc  ascribed  to  tho  treachery  of  Arsaccs,  who  de- 
scrti'd  bim  in  the  campaign  of  ;!(i:^  A.  D. 

Arsaccs  VI.,  or  Mithriilatcs  I.,  king  of  Parthia. 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  liactria,  and 
extended  his  conquests  to  the  Indus.  In  1H8  B.  C.  ho 
defeated  Demetrius  Nicator  of  Syria.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years  or  more,  lie  died  about  V.ib  B.  C. 

Arsac'idt*r,  tho  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Parthian  kings 
which  was  founded  by  Arsaces  in  250  B.  C,  and  continued 
to  reign  until  220  A.  D.  The  last  king  of  this  dynasty 
was  Artabanus  IV.  (Arsaces  XXIX.). 

Arsamas,  or  Arzamas,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Nizhni- 
Novgoroil.  is  on  the  river  Tiosha,  219  miles  E.  of  Moscow. 
Pop.  in  ]sCu.  10.617. 

Ar'seualSf  public  establishments  designed  for  the 
manufacture  and  storage  of  arms  and  military  equipments. 
The  name  is  derived  from  tho  Latin  A)\r,  applied  to  the 
citadel  or  central  tower  of  a  fortified  place,  as  the  part  best 
capable  of  defence.  This  became  the  storehouse  for  spare 
arms  and  warlike  material,  and  hence  like  depositories 
were  called  Arttcnals. 

Weapons  of  war  used  more  than  1700  years  before  the 
Christian  era  are  known  to  us  from  sculptures  upon  old 
monuments  and  from  arms  found  in  catacombs  and  tombs 
of  that  period.  The  earliest  Egyptian  sculptures  show 
foot-soldiers  armed  with  swords,  javelins,  clubs,  slings, 
and  the  bow  and  arrow:  and  kings,  or  high  officers,  on 
horseback  or  in  chariots,  with  like  offensive  weapons,  and 
protcL'ti'd  by  helmets,  shields,  or  shirts-of-mail.  As  the 
Egyptians  are  the  first  nation  known  to  have  had  a  mili- 
tary system,  we  may  consider  their  weapons  to  have  been 
tho  earliest  weapons  of  war.  Succeeding  nations  changed 
very  slowly;  all  of  those  prominent  during  the  period 
known  as  the  '^ tcarfarc  of  autit^ntft/"  used  nearly  the  same 
kind  and  shape  of  weapons.  Thebes,  Carthage,  Babylon, 
Athens,  Tyro,  and  Home  were  then  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  whence  the  warrior-kings  started  their  military  ex- 
poilitions,  and  must  have  all  been  in  turn  active  workshops 
for  the  manufacture  of  weapons. 

The  warfare  of  the  Middle  At/cn  is  usually  said  to  date 
from  tho  time  of  tho  emperor  Augustus  of  Rome,  and  to 
extend  to  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  war. 
Although  this  epoch  witnessed  great  improvements  in  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  better  class  of  troops, 
and  in  the  character  of  some  of  the  warlike  implements  used 
by  them — especially  in  the  mechanical  excellence  and  skill 
shown  in  their  construction — the  general  form  and  kind  of 
the  chief  personal  weapons  appear  to  have  remained  much 
the  same  as  during  the  period  of  ancient  warfare.  AVca- 
pons  and  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  been  preserved 
to  our  day  in  numerous  Arsenals  and  Museums,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  workmanship  of  many  centuries  can  be  found, 
requiring  almost  the  same  words  to  describe  and  name  them 
as  those  we  use  for  the  Egyptian  arms  nearly  3000  years 
oMrr. 

Tho  chief  changes  in  offensive  weapons  were  in  the 
greater  length  of  the  horseman's  spear  and  sword,  and  in 
the  stronger  bows  (made  of  steel  and  hard  wood),  giving 
greater  propulsive  force  to  the  missiles  used  with  the  cross, 
and  long,  bows.  The  usual  range  of  this  last,  we  are  told, 
became  (in  tho  hands  of  the  Scythians  and  English)  from 
3000  to  4000  yards,  and  experts  could  shoot  three  arrows 
per  minute. 

In  tho  fifteenth  century  defensive  armor  for  man  and 


horse  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  excellence  and  em- 
bellishment. The  trade  of  the  armorer  was  in  great  repute, 
and  personal  contests  for  prowess  and  display  were  tho 
chief  occupation  of  the  Nobles.  Foreign  wars  were  mere 
invasions  by  hosts  hurriedly  marched  into  unprepared 
countries,  where,  like  an  army  of  locusts,  they  devoured 
and  destroyed  all  they  mot.  Surrounding  walled  cities  not 
anticipating  attack,  the  besiegers  eould  by  mere  numbers 
shut  off  assistance,  starve  the  inhabitants  into  submission, 
and  by  the  use  of  catapults,  ballistas,  and  battering-rams, 
destroy  the  walls,  or  by  towers,  overleap  them.  Cities  thus 
attacked  were  often  found  so  helpless  against  their  fiito 
that  the  besiegers  at  Rhodes  were  enabled  to  construct  and 
move  against  its  walls,  without  successful  opposition,  tow- 
ers 240  feet  high  by  47  feet  wide,  and  having  twenty  sto- 
ries for  troops ;  and.  by  the  use  of  towers,  the  Crusaders 
cai)tured  Jerusalem  after  only  two  months'  siege. 

The  cities  of  Europe  now  most  famous  for  possessing 
valuable  military  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  Dresrlen, 
Vienna,  Delft,  Berlin,  Paris.  Madrid,  and  Lonthm;  pos- 
sibly, interesting  and  valuable  collections  may  still  exist, 
unvisited  by  travellers,  in  some  of  the  once  famous  cities 
of  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  which  more  intimate 
intercourse  may  soon  make  known  to  us. 

Although  gunpowder  was  used  in  cannon  about  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  nut  until  near  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  the  first  arm  light  enough  to  be  carried 
and  handled  by  a  single  soldier  was  introduced  upon  tho 
battle-field.  This  became  the  signal  not  only  for  a  general 
change  in  arms  and  warfare,  but  in  the  whole  constitution 
of  civil  society.  Spears,  javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows 
were  useless  to  oppose  the  musketeer;  helmets,  breast- 
plates, and  eoats-of-mail  could  not  resist  the  bullet. 
Hence,  personal  armor  became  a  useless  encumbrance,  as 
the  drilled  peasant,  with  his  arquebuse.  was  found  to  bo 
superior  to  the  mail-clad  warrior  and  his  host  of  spearmen. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Knights  could  no  longer  exist,  and 
the  defence  of  states  soon  passed  from  their  hands  to  those 
of  the  peasant.  War  now  became  a  science  wherein  skill 
and  discipline  and  prrparafiou  conquered;  not  mere  num- 
bers, artifice,  and  brute  force.  Standing  armies  and  well- 
supplied  arsenals  became  a  necessity  for  every  nation 
aiming  at  conquest  or  independence,  for  none  but  the 
experienced  could  wage  war. 

It  was  near  the  ch'se  of  the  i>eTcntecnth  century  before 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  supplied  with  firearms 
which  could  be  bandied  with  facility  and  aimed  from  tho 
shoulder.  At  this  period  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  were  the  most  efficient  in  war;  soon  Prussia  be- 
came distinguished  in  discipline  and  organization,  and 
France  surpassed  others  in  sy.^tcmatixing  its  military  man- 
ufactures and  improving  its  weapons.  Each  nation  sought 
by  drill  in  the  field  and  skill  in  the  workshop  to  devise  and 
adopt  a  KjKviiil  system  of  military  organization  and  of  war- 
materiiil.  The  French,  Prussians,  Spaniards,  and  English 
established  arsenals,  armories,  foundries,  and  powder- 
works,  many  of  which  have  been  diligently  improved  and 
extended  to  our  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  U.  S.  had  few 
arms  and  no  Armories  or  Arsenals.  The  arms  used  at  first 
were  gathered  from  citizens;  soon  after,  supplies  were  ob- 
tained by  purchase  in  France.  The  earliest  manufacture 
of  war-material  mentioned  is  that  of  powder  in  Virginia  in 
1776.  Springfield  (Mass.)  was  selected  by  Gen.  Washing- 
ton as  a  site  for  a  foundry  and  laboratory  in  1777,  and  sup- 
plies were  sent  from  there  to  Gen.  Schuyler's  army  in  AVcst- 
ern  New  York  in  July  of  that  year.  Brass  cannon  (chiefly 
howitzers)  were  cast  in  Philadelphia  in  1777  (some  of  which 
are  now  at  Watervliet  Arsenal),  and  an  arsenal  was  estab- 
lished about  this  year  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  Small-arms  were 
manufactured  at  Springfield  Armory  prior  to  17S7.  An 
armory  was  commenced  at  Harper's  Ferry  (Va.)  in  171'5, 
and  "three  or  four  additional  arsenals  and  magazines" 
authorized  by  Congress  at  the  same  time,  and  others  in 
1808. 

During  the  war  of  1812  small-arms  wore  procured  from 
Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  other  ordnance  stores, 
by  purchase  in  the  country,  or  manufacture  at  the  Arsenals. 
After  that  war,  with  the  policy  apparently  of  having  U.  S. 
Arsenals  in  each  St.afe,  several  more  were  authorized,  so 
that  in  1847  there  were  two  armories  and  seventeen  arse- 
nals in  operation.  Of  the  arsenals, yire  were  "Arsenals  of 
construction,"  and  the  others  "Arsenals  for  repairs  and 
deposit." 

In  1S.18  Congress  authorized  a  new  organization  of  tho 
Ordnance  Corps,  and  in  1S42  placed  the  Armories  (previ- 
ously under  civil  superintendence)  under  tho  charge  of  its 
Officers.  The  advantages  of  the  change  were  soon  apparent 
in  the  jiublication  of  a  regular  "System  of  Construction — 
with  Drawings,"  and  the  "Ordnance  Manual,"  descriptive 
of  the  material  and  dimensions  for  every  article  of  war-ma- 
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terial,  and  tho  adoption  of  patterns  which  proved  efficient 
and  satisfactory  during  our  next  war.  The  siege  and  field 
guns,  carriages  and  mortar?,  friction-primers  lor  cannon, 
and  harness  of  U.  S.  modkls.  used  in  Mexico  fvr  the  Jirst 
time  ill  wur,  differed  in  important  details  from  other  sys- 
tems. The  mortar-firing  and  siege-equipage  were  espe- 
cially satisfactory.  The  advantage  of  the  U.  S.  system  of 
small-arms  (made  chiefly  by  machinery,  and  of  interchange- 
able parts)  was  very  great.  They  Avere  promptly  repaired 
in  the  field,  using  spare  parts  ready  fitted.  The  arms,  as 
well  as  other  articles  of  equipment  in  the  hands  of  the 
troops,  wcro  kept  in  serviceable  order  by  Ordnance  Sol- 
diers, who,  serving  siege-guns  in  action,  also  opened  shops 
after  each  day's  halt,  and  established  an  active  arsenal  at  the 
citoAlel  of  Mexico  during  the  occupation  of  the  cit}',  whcro 
many  supplies  were  manufactured  as  well  as  repaired. 

In  18G0  there  were  twenty-three  Arsenals  and  Armories, 
and  during  tho  civil  war  nine  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
Ar:jenals  were  enlarged  and  employed  as  "Arsenals  of' 
construction,"  and  the  working  capacity  of  the  Springfield 
Armory  was  extended  to  complete  lOUO  muskets  per  day. 
In  addition,  a  largo  number  of  private  workshops — for  the 
manufacture  of  guns  and  carriages  and  stores  of  all  kinds 
■ — were  kept  employed,  and  twenty-five  private  armories, 
under  charge  of  the  Inspector  of  Contract  Arms,  made 
muskets,  carbines,  pistols,  and  swords,  according  to  gauges 
verified  at  the  National  Armory,  so  that  like  parts  were 
interchangeable  with  armory  work.     A  daily  product  of 


1000  muskets  was  obtained  from  those  making  these  arms, 
in  addition  to  the  arms  made  at  Springfield. 

The  Ordnance  Department  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  cannon  and  ])Owder  for  use 
in  large  guns,  improving  greatly  tho  endurance  and  cer- 
tainty of  east  iron  in  cannon.  The  results  obtained  both 
in  smooth-bore  and  rifled  guns  have  been  so  favorable  that 
other  nations  have  either  adopted  or  are  experimenting 
with  like  methods.  Great  credit  is  due  to  tho  late  Gen. 
Kodnian  for  the  many  successes  achieved  in  guns  and  car- 
riages by  him,  and  his  name  is  now  inseparably  connected 
both  with  the  mode  of  cuatiixj  cannon  cooled  from  ivithin, 
and  with  the  use  of  vKunmoth-grd in  powder  for  large  can- 
non, first  suggested  and  made  by  him. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  tho  number  of  Arsenals, 
and  concentrate  all  ordinary  operations  at  three  or  four,  so 
that  all  (or  nearly  all)  ordnance  manufactures  could  be 
conductGd  at  each.  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  in  course  of  building  on  this  plan,  and  is  to  ineludo 
an  armory,  arsenal,  jtowder-works,  and  foundry.  A  similar 
establishment  is  proposed  for  California,  and  one  east  of  iho 
Alleghenics,  either  in  connection  with,  or  in  addition  to, 
the  Springfield  Armory.  It  is  also  under  consultation  to 
have  some  supplies  heretofore  purchased  by  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  manufactured  at  the  Arsenals, — such 
as  wagons,  harness,  canteens,  and  infantry  valises. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  all  U.  S.  Arsenals,  with. 
date  of  establishment  and  present  condition: 


Name  of  Arsenal. 

Poat-omcc. 

Pate  of 
Ixiilding  or 
uulhorized. 

Springfield  Arsenal 

*'         Armory 

1785 

Carlisle,  Pa 

(about) 
1777 

Harper's  Ferry  Armory. 

Schuylkill  Arsenal 

Rome                 "        

Piki.'sville          '*        

\VLi,-;hiir4ton      " 

Wiitertiiwu        '*         

\V:it,M-vlict 
li.'lli.na 

t'hamplain         '*         

Allegheny         "        

Frankford.        "        

St.  Louis           "        

Augusta            "        

Kennebec          '*        

Itaton  House    "        

Muunt  Vi-rnon"         

Apalachieola     "        

Detroit 

Fort  Monroe    "        

Favett.'ville      "        

LitUr  Roik         " 

San  Antonio     "         

Chark'ston        "        

Leavenworth   *'        

New  York         "        

Liberty              "        

:;;oiumi)U3       "      

[ndianapnlis     "        

Fort  Union      "        

Vancouver        "        ...  \ 

Rock  Island     "        

Benicia              *'        

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Rome  N.Y 

1814 

Pikesville,  Md 

1808 

1808 

Wutcrtown,  Mass 

West  Trov  N   Y       

1808 
1813 

1827 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

1814 

1816  -< 

St  Louis  Mo        

1827 

1827 

1819 

OM  Puinl  Comfort,  Va 

Kuyctteville  N.  C 

1826 

iviltle  Rock  Ark    

1837 

1836 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.... 
Governor's  Island,  N.Y.  H. 
Litn-rty   Mo 

1858 
1835 
1837 

Cnliiint.us.  0 

1863 

1854 

Fort    Vancouver,    Wash- 
ington Ter 

1859 

Rock  Island  111          

1862 
1852 

Benicia.  Cal 

Kind  and  extent  or  work. 


Making  ammunition,  etc 

?■  Small-arms 

Ordnance  stores 

Making  small-arras 

Laboratory -j 

Depository 

Arsenal  of  construction 

Foundry  and  Arsenal 

Depository 

Arsenal  of  construction 

Arsenal  of  construction  and  labora- 
tory for  metallic  cartridges,  caps, 
and  primers  for  cannon 

Arsenal  of  construction 

Depository  and  arsenal  for  repairs... 

Depository 

Arsenal  of  construction 

Depository 

Depository  and  arsenal  for  repairs- 
Depository 

Depository  and  arsenal  for  repairs... 
Depository 

Depository  and  arsenal  for  repairs- 
Arsenal  of  construction  and  armory, 

foundry,  and  powder-works 

Arsenal  of  construction 


Present  condition. 


>  Armory  in  operation 

Broken  up. 

Transferred  to  quarter- 
master's department. 
Sold. 

Occupied. 
In  operation. 


Broken  up. 
In  operation. 

Broken  up. 

In  operation. 
Broken  up. 


Occupied. 
In  operation. 
Broken  up. 

In  operation. 
Broken  up. 
In  operation. 
Occupied. 
Broken  up. 
Occupied. 

In  operation. 
Occupied. 

Building. 
In  operation. 


Ar'senic  (symbol  As,  equivalent,  75),  [Lat.  araen^icum, 
from  tho  Gr.  apo-rji',  *' masculine,"  "strong,"  so  named  on 
account  of  its  power  as  a  poison],  the  common  name  of 
arsenions  acid  or  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  a  virulent  poison. 
(See  Arsknious  Acid.)  The  name  arsenic  is  limited  in 
scientific  language  to  the  metal.  Arsenic  is  found  native 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  occurs  usually  in  combination  with 
metals  or  with  sulphur,  or  both.  Mispickcl  or  arsenical 
pyrites  (FcAsS)  is  the  most  abundant  arsenical  mineral; 
other  minerals  containing  arsenic  are  doraeykite,  Cu6As2 ; 
algodnnite,  Cui2As2;  whitneyite,  Cui8As2;  niccolitc,  NiAs; 
kaucite,  MuAs ;  smaltite,  (Co,Fc,Ni)As2 :  skutterudite, 
O0AS3;  cobaltite,  Co(S,As)2;  gersdorftite,  Ni(S,As)2;  uU- 
mannite,  Ni(S,A8,Sb)2;  leucopyrite,  FeA?2;  rammelsbcr- 
gite,  NiAsa;  ladingite;  glaucodot,  (Co,Fe)(S,As)2;  pacite, 
FeS2,-lFe.\s2  ;  alloclasite  ;  sartorite,  PbS,A.e2S3  :  binnite, 
3Cu2S,2A^2^3  ;  dufrcynoisite,  2PbS,As2S3  ;  proustite,  SAg-jS, 
A82S3;  tetrahcdrite  or  fahlerz ;  tcnnantite;  gcoeronite ; 
polybasitc;  enargite,  8Cu2S,As2S5;  realgar,  AsS;  orpiment, 
AS2S3 ;  dimorphite,  As4Sn ;  arscnolite,  AS2O3 ;  mimetite, 
3Pb3(  As04)2,PbCl2 ;  bcrzelite;  carminite ;  pharmacolite, 
Ca2ll2(As04)2.5Il20:  hoernesitc,  Mg3(  As04)2.yil20 ;  roes- 
elcritc,     Mg2H2(As04)2.1-IIjO  j     symplesite^     Fc3(As04)2. 
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NH2O;  erythrite,  C03(As04)2.SIl20 ;  annabergitc,  Nij 
(As04)2-8H20  ;  cabrerite  ;  ktittigitc  ;  chondrasenitc  ;  tri- 
chalcite  ;  olevenite  ;  adamite  ;  conichalcite  ;  bayldonite; 
euchroite  ;  irroconitc;  erinite;  cornwallite;  tyrolite  ;  clino- 
clasite;  chalcophyllite;  scorodite;  pharmacosidcrite;  chenc- 
vixite;  arsenosiderite :  pitticite;  bendantitc;  lindadserite. 
The  most  important  arsenical  minerals  arc  those  in  which 
arsenic  is  combined  with  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  Arsenic 
also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  many  other  minerals,  spe- 
cially in  antimony  ores,  iron  pyrites,  etc.,  hematite  iron  ores, 
the  soil,  mineral  waters,  etc.  Arsenic  is  in  fact  one  of  tho 
most  widely  diffused  elements  in  nature. 

Owing  to  its  occurrence  in  antimony  ores  and  iron  pyrites, 
it  is  liable  to  find  its  way  into  tho  various  preparations  of 
antimony,  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  tho  various  chemical 
products  of  which  this  acid  is  the  basis,  as  sodic  sulphate 
and  carbonate,  hydrochloric  acid,  superphosphates,  etc.  In 
tho  chemical  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  supposed 
to  have  been  poisoned  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure reagents  entirely  free  from  arsenic. 

Metallic  arsenic  is  prepared  by  sublimation  :  (1)  from 
arsenical  pyrites ;  (2)  from  a  mixture  of  arsunious  acid  and 
charcoal. 
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Arsenic  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  steel-gray  color.  On  the 
fresh  fracture  it  exhibits  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  which 
soon  tarnlshe?.  Its  speeilie  gravity  varies  from  5.fi2  to 
5.96.  Its  atomic  weight  is  ::».  Its  vapor  density  is  10.:J995 
(air=*l)  or  150  (hydrogeu^  1):  this  is  double  the  atomic 
wei"-ht.  Iloncp.  the  atomic  volume  is  anomalous,  being  only 
halflhat  ofhydrogen.  (See  Atomic  Voi.rME.)  It  crystallizes 
in  rhomhoheilra.  It  volatilizes  at  a  dull  red  heat  without 
previous  fusion,  with  a  peculiar  odor,  described  as  resem- 
bling that  of  garlic.  When  heated  in  the  open  air  it  burns 
with  a  bluish  llarac. 

Arsenic  belongs  to  (he  group  of  elements  which  includes 
nitrogen,  antimony,  and  pliospliorus.  It  forms  two  princi- 
pal sirics  of  compounds :  (\)  those  in  which  it  is  triatomic, 
as  As"'H3,  As"'L'ls,  As"'j03.  A8"'2Ssj  (2)  those  in  which 
it  is  pentatomic.  as  AS2O5.A92S5. 

(For  the  detection  of  arsenic  see  Arsfnious  Acin.)  With 
oxvgon,  arsenic  forms  two  important  compouncls — arscni- 
ous  oxide,  As'jOa,  and  arsenic  oxide,  AS2O5.  which  give  rise 
to  arsenious  acid.  IlAsO^,  and  arsenic  acid,  lIsAsO^.  AVith 
sulphur,  arsenic  forms  ihree  important  compounds — realgar, 
AsS,  orniment,  As-iS,  and  As2?5.  licsidcs  those  there  is  a 
subsulphide,  Asi^S  (?),  and  a  pcrsulphido,  AsSg.  Arsenic 
combines  with  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  which  it  resembles,  especially  the  latter,  in 
many  respects:  so  much  so  that  it  is  hardly  proper  to  con- 
sider it  a  metal.  Its  compound  with  hydrogen,  ar.ine,  Aslla. 
is  analogous  to  ammonia,  NH3.  and  like  ammonia  is  the 
type  of  a  class  of  bases,  arsincs,  which  correspond  to  tho 
Amim;s  {which  sec). 

Metallic  arsenic  is  rarely  used  in  the  arts.  Lead  con- 
taining a  small  proportion  of  arsenic  is  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  shot,  and  iron  containing  a  little  arsenic  is  very 
fluid  when  melted,  and  better  adapted  for  fine  castings  for 
which  strength  is  not  essential.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Ar'scnic  Ox'ide  (symbol  AS2O5),  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen and  the  metal  arsenic;  in  its  hydratcd  state  it  constitutes 
arsenic  acid.  Tt  is  found  in  nature  in  combination  with 
iron,  cobalt,  lead.  etc..  in  the  minerals  symplcsitc,  erythrite. 
mimetite.  etc..  nicntioncil  under  Arsenic.  It  is  prepared 
by  heating  ar.-icnious  (»xide  wi(h  nitric  acid.  It  is  deliques- 
cent and  very  poisonous.  It  is  extensively  used  in  calico- 
printing,  in  place  of  tartaric  acid,  for  developing  white  pat- 
terns on  colored  grounds  in  the  chloride-of-limc  vat.  It  is 
also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  red. 
Combined  with  metals.it  forms  an  important  class  of  salts, 
called  arscniatcs,  which  are  analogous  to  the  phosphates. 

Arsenious  Oxide  (or  Anhydride),  As.j03,  in  the 
hydratcd  state  Arscnious  Acid. 

Ocrurrciifr. — It  is  founcl  native,  as  the  mineral  arsenolite, 
in  silky,  crystalline  crusts  on  ores  of  silver,  lead,  nickel, 
antimony,  etc.,  in  the  Ilartz  Mountains  and  other  localities. 

Prcptn-dtion. — At  Reielienstein,  in  Silesia,  arsenious  ox- 
ide is  prepared  by  roasting  arsenical  pyrites  (mispickel), 
FcAsS.  in  a  inufile  furnace.  The  vapors  pass  into  a  con- 
densing chamber,  and  arc  deposited  as  a  powder.  This  is 
then  twice  purified  by  resuhlimation  from  iron  jiots,  being 
condensed  first  in  powder  in  a  ch.amber,  finally  in  vitreous 
masses  in  (he  upper  part  of  the  subliming  vessels.  At  Ribas, 
in  Cataloniii.  mispicKcl  is  roasted  in  reverbcratory  furnaces 
■without  muffles,  the  crude  product  being  subsequently  puri- 
fied, as  at  Keichcnstein.  At  Andrcasberg,  in  the  Ilartz, 
native  arsenic  is  roasted  for  the  silver  it  contains,  the  arseni- 
ous oxide  being  obtained  as  an  incidental  product.  Much  ar- 
senious oxide  is  produced  in  the  roasting  of  tin  and  cobalt 
ores  at  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  and  of  tin  ores  in  Cornwall. 

PropertiiH. — Arsenious  oxide  appears  crystallized  in  one 
of  two  different  forms,  or  amorphous:  (1)  in  octahedral  crys- 
tals, as  usually  sublimed  and  condensed  on  cold  surfaces, 
or  as  crystallized  from  its  solution  in  water  or  hydrochloric 
acid;  (2)  in  right  rhombic  crystals,  obtained  occasionally 
by  sublimation  or  solution  in  potash  ;  (.3)  amorphous,  vitre- 
ous, or  glassy,  produced  when  arsenious  oxide  is  sublimed 
and  condensed  on  a  hot  surface,  so  that  before  solidifying 
it  passes  through  a  semi-fluid  5*ate.  It  is  transparent 
when  first  prepared,  but  gradually  becomes  opaque  and 
crystalline. 

Arsenious  oxide  usually  appears  as  a  very  heavy,  white, 
gritty,  crystalline  powder.  It  has  no  decided  taste.  At 
218®  C.  it  volatilizes  to  a  heavy,  colorless,  odorless  vapor, 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  I.^.SJ,  which  condenses  to  octahe- 
dral crystals  on  cool  surfaces.  When  heated  with  charcoal, 
it  is  reduced  to  metallic  arsenic,  with  a  peculiar  odor  like 
that  of  garlic.  In  its  common  octahedral  form  it  is  solu- 
ble in  about  .'iO  parts  of  cold  or  10  parts  of  lioiUng  water. 
When  thrown  into  water,  a  portion  floats  like  wheat  flour, 
while  the  portion  which  sinks  rolls  itself  into  little  round 
pellets,  dry  wi'hin.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  abso- 
lutely insolubTb  in  cfber.  It  i?  soluble  in  hot  dilufc  ai^ids 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  water,  but  it  mostly  separates 


on  cooling,  possessing  but  little  basic  power.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alkalies,  forming  arsem'tvs.  It  acts  as  a  reducing 
agent  on  nitric,  manganic,  chromic,  and  hypoehloric  acids, 
being  changed  by  them  to  arsenic  acid.  It  reduces  gold 
from  its  tcrehloride.  To  potassium,  carbon,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  zinc  it  gives  o.xygen,  with  the  liberation  of 
metallic  arsenic.  Distilled  with  acetates,  it  yields  caco- 
dyl,  As(CH3)2,  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  intolerable  odor. 

Effect  of  Arseriioua  Oxide  on  the  Animal  Eronomif. — Ar- 
senious oxide  when  taken  into  the  stomach  is  soon  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood,  and  circulates  with  that  fluid,  ex- 
hibiting power  over  certain  diseases,  especially  intermittent 
fever  and  skin  diseases,  as  psoriasis,  lepra,  eczema,  etc.  It 
is  also  classed  among  the  tonics,  and  is  given  for  nervous 
disorders,  especially  those  which  are  periodic.  Among 
tho  remedies  for  chorea  (St.  Vitus's  dance)  it  holds  a  prom- 
inent place.  The  usual  method  of  administering  arsenic  is 
in  small  doses  (from  three  to  five  drops)  of  the  liquor  ar~ 
ecnicalis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  twice  or  thrice  in  tho 
day-  It  is  frequently  administered  in  small  granules,  which 
should  not  contain  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  each. 
Numerous  other  arsenical  preparations  are  in  use  in  medi- 
cine. Externally,  arsenious  oxide  is  a  powerful  caustic, 
and  is  considerably  used  in  destroying  cancers  and  malig- 
nant growths.  Arsenic  is  sometimes  given  combined  with 
iodine  and  mercury  (Donovan's  solution).  Caution  is  ne- 
cessary in  its  use. 

The  quantity  necessary  to  destroy  life  varies  considcr- 
abl}'.  Under  circumstances  favorable  for  its  operation  the 
fatal  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  two  to  three  grains.  Death 
from  a  poisonous  dose  of  arsenic  may  occur  in  a  few  hours, 
or  after  the  lapse  of  many  days.  Arsenic  has  been  used  as 
a  slow  ])oison,  the  symptoms  being  attributed  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels  from  natural  causes.  In  most  cases  its 
detection  is  easy.  Arsenic  is  used  by  anatomists  as  an  an- 
tiseptic, but  is  dangerous,  as  it  is  apt  to  get  into  cuts  on 
tho  hands,  and  cause  disagreeable  sym]>toms.  In  some 
countries,  especially  in  Styria,  arsenic  is  taken  by  tho 
young  female  peasants  to  increase  their  personal  attrac- 
tions. That  arsenic  can  be  taken  habitually  for  any  length 
of  time  would  seem  an  impossibility;  and  yet  such  state- 
ments arc  made  on  unquestionable  authority.  (Sec  John- 
ston's "  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.*') 

The  most  efiectivc  chemical  antidote  for  arsenic  is  tho 
h5''drated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  the  rapid  pre- 
cipitation of  a  solution  of  a  per-salt  of  iron  (as  the  per- 
sulphate or  tcrehloride)  by  an  alkali  (as  ammonia).  The 
mixture  of  ferric  hydrate  with  magnesia,  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating the  iron  solution  with  an  excess  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia, is  still  more  efficacious.  In  case  of  an  overdose  or 
of  intentional  poisoning  the  following  treatment  is  recom- 
mended :  Evacuate  the  stomach  by  the  stomach-pump, 
using  lime-water;  administer  large  draughts  of  te])id  sugar 
and  water,  magnesia  and  water,  or  lime-water;  avoid  the 
use  of  alkalies,  but  administer  charcoal  and  hydratcd  ses- 
quioxide of  iron.  If  the  fatal  symptoms  be  averted,  let 
the  patient  for  a  long  time  subsist  wholly  on  farinaceous 
food,  milk,  and  demulcents. 

The  Detection  of  Arsenious  Oxide. — Hydrosulphuric  acid 
merely  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  the  aqueous  solution.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  tcrsul- 
phido  of  arsenic  is  formed,  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, from  which  it  is  reprecipitated  by  acids.  The  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  is  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  espe- 
cially on  heating.  Acids  reprecipitate  it  from  this  solution. 
It  is  readily  dissolved  by  hot  nitric  acid ;  also  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  potassic  chlorate.  Argentic  nitrate 
causes  no  precipitate  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  arscnious 
acid,  but  if  ammonia  be  cautiously  added,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  argentic  arscnite  is  produced,  readily  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  ammonia  and  in  nitric  acid.  In  making  this 
test,  add  tho  argentic  nitrate,  and  then  (inclining  the  test- 
tube)  let  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia  run  down,  so  as  to 
form  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  tho  liquid  to  be  tested. 
Where  the  two  liquids  are  in  contact  a  bright  yellow  ring 
of  argentic  arsenite  will  be  seen.  Cujiric  sulphate  causes 
no  precipitate  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  arscnious  acid; 
but  if  ammonia  be  added,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  a  yel- 
lowish-green cupric  arsenite  (Schcclc's  green)  is  precip- 
itated. 

Rcinnch^a  Test. — Metallic  copper  boiled  in  a  solution  con- 
taining arsenic,  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added, 
becomes  coated  with  a  gray  incrustation  of  metallic  arsenic, 
which,  if  present  in  considerable  quantity,  may  be  detached 
in  scales  by  long  boiling.  If  the  copper,  with  the  incrus- 
tation, be  removed,  dried  between  pieces  of  filter-paper, 
and  introduced  into  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  causes  the  arsenic  to  sublime  as  a  shining 
black  ring  if  much  is  present,  or  as  a  white  crystalline 
ring  of  arscnious  acid  if  the  quantity  is  small.  Metallic 
zinc  precipitates  arsenic  if  the  solution  be  previously  acid- 
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ulatcd  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.     At  the  same 
time  arseuiuretted  hydrogen  (AsIIs)  is  evolved. 

Marah's  Test. — This  experiment  is  best  conducted  in  a 
flask  provided  with  a  funnel  tube,  and  an  exit  tube  con- 
taining calcic  chloride  to  dry  the  gas  evolved.  Into  the 
flask  (•outaiuing  granulated  zinc  and  distilled  water  dilute 
5uli>huric  acid  is  introduced.  Hydrogen  is  liberated,  which, 
passing  through  the  chloridc-ot'-calcium  tube,  where  it  is 
drieil,  escapes  at  the  extremity  of  the  apparatus.  As  soon 
as  the  air  is  completely  expelled  the  hydrogen  may  be  ig- 
nited. If  the  solution  containing  arsenic  be  now  poured 
into  the  flask,  arseuiuretted  hydrogen  will  be  evolved,  and 
the  color  of  the  flame  changed  to  a  livid  blue.  I.  If  a  piece 
of  cold  porcelain  (the  cover  of  a  porcelain  crucible)  be  held 
in  the  flame,  a  black  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  is  produced. 
This  stain  disappears  when  moistened  with  calcic  hypo- 
chlorite. 2.  If  one  or  two  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  bo 
poured  on  an  arsenic  stain,  and  then  gently  evaporated,  it 
is  converted  into  arsenic  acid.  By  adding  a  drop  of  argen  - 
tic  nitrate  solution,  and  cautiously  neutralizing  with  am- 
monia, a  brick-red  argentic  arseniate  is  produced.  An 
excess  of  ammonia  dissolves  the  red  arseniate.  3.  If  the 
exit  tube  (which  should  be  of  hard  glass  and  free  from 
lead)  be  strongly  heated  beyond  the  calcic  chloride  tube, 
the  arseuiuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  metallic  arsenic 
being  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  shining  Mack  mirror  on 
the  cold  part  of  the  tube.  4.  If  a  short  tube  be  adjusted, 
by  means  i)f  a  caoutchouc  connector,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  exit  tube,  and  the  gas  passed  into  a  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate,  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  silver  is  produced, 
while  the  arsenic  passes  into  solution.  On  neutralizing 
the  filtered  liquid  with  ammonia,  the  yellow  argentic  ar- 
senite  is  precipitated. 

Flctinnn's  Tent. — If  a  solution  containing  arsenic  be 
mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate,  and  boiled  with  granulated  zinc,  arscniu- 
rettcd  hydrogen  is  evolved.  A  piece  of  filter-paper,  moist- 
ened with  a  solution  <if  argentic  nitrate,  assumes  a  pur- 
plish-black color  if  exposed  tn  this  gas.  This  experiment 
may  be  comlucted  in  a  small  flask  or  large  test-tube  sup- 
plied with  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  small  tube  drawn 
to  a  point. 

Dry  compounds  of  arsenic,  when  heated  with  sodic  car- 
bonate on  charcoal  in  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe, 
emit  a  peculiar  garlic  odor.  Heated  with  sodic  carbonate 
and  a  little  potassic  cyanide  in  a  dry  tube,  closed  at  one 
end,  a  black  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic  sublimes. 

Arscnites. — Arsenious  acid  forms  with  bases  a  series  of 
salts,  which  are  not  very  stable,  and  have  been  but  little 
studied.  "  Fowler's  Solution  "  is  a  solution  of  equal  weights 
of  arsenious  oxide  and  potassic  bicarbonate,  boiled  with 
water  and  flavored  with  spirits  of  lavender.  It  contains 
6t  grains  of  arsenious  oxide  in  one  pint.  The  sheep-dip- 
ping mixtures  commonly  employed  are  composed  of  arseni- 
ous acid,  soda,  sulphur,  and  soap,  which,  when  used,  are 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  thus  constitute 
essentially  dilute  solutions  of  arsenite  of  soda.  Arsenite 
of  copper,  or  Scheele's  green,  is  a  pigment  largely  used  as 
a  pretty  and  cheap  green  paint.  The  same  substance  is 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  green  paper- 
hangings  for  the  walls  of  rooms;  and  recent  inquiries 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  rooms  covered  with  paper 
coated  with  this  green  arsenite  of  copper  ,ire  detrimental 
to  health,  from  the  readiness  with  which  minute  particles 
of  the  poisonous  pigment  are  detached  from  the  walls  by  the 
slightest  friction,  are  diffused  through  the  room,  and  ulti- 
mately pass  into  the  animal  system.  It  is  also  said  that 
arsenetted  hydrogen,  HsAs,  a  very  poisonous  gas,  is  gone- 
rated  in  damp  weather.  Another  green  pigment  is  named 
iSehweinfurth's  green  ;  it  contains  arsenious  acid,  oxide  of 
copper,  and  acetic  acid,  an<l  is  a  double  arsenite  and  ace- 
tate of  copper.  With  tartaric  acid  arsenious  oxide  forms 
a  salt  analogous  to  tartar  emetic.  Its  formula  is  K.AsO. 
CiHiOg.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Arse'nius  [Gr.  'ApucVio?].  Saint,  was  born  in  Rome 
about  .■i;>o  A.  D.  The  emperor  Theodosius  appointed  him 
in  MS;j  tutor  to  his  s(m  Arcadius,  Arsenius  retired  in  M'.M 
to  a  desert  in  Egypt,  where  ho  lived  as  an  anchorite.  Died 
in  (1!)  A.  D. 

Ar'sie,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Belluno,  50 
miles  N.  W.  of  Venice.     Pop.  ^iJlT, 

Arsin'oe,  daughter  of  Pttdemy  I„  king  of  Egypt,  was 
born  about  31ti  B.  C,  About  ;{l)()  B.  C.  she  was  married  to 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace.  She  instigated  Lysiraachus 
to  put  to  death  his  son  Agathocles  (born  before  her  mar- 
riage), in  order  to  promote  the  succession  of  her  own  son. 
By  this  crime  Lvsimachus  was  involved  in  war  with  Se- 
IciK-us,  king  of  Syria,  and  was  killed  in  2S1  B.  C.  Her 
sons  having  been  munlcre<l  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  she  fled 
to  Kgypt,  and  became  the  wife  of  her  brother,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. 
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Arsinoe,  an  Egyptian  princess,  was  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  a  sister  of  the  famous  Cleopatra. 
Ca'sar  having  conquered  Egypt  (48  B.  C).  took  her  as  a 
captive  to  Rome,  but  soon  released  her.  She  was  assassi- 
nated by  Mark  Antony  in  41  B.  C. 

Arsinoe,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  capital  of  a  nome, 
was  situated  near  Lake  Moeris,  about  50  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Cairo.  It  was  originally  called  Crocodilopolis  ('' the  city 
of  crocodiles")  because  it  had  a  temple  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  those  reptiles.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave  it  the 
name  of  Arsinoe  in  honor  of  his  queen.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  town  of  Medinet-el-Faium. — Arsinoe  was 
the  name  of  another  city  of  Egypt,  situated  at  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  modern  Suez.  It  was 
an  important  emporium,  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal. 

Ar'sis  and  The'sis  [apcrts.  Ottri?].  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  "  raising  up  "  and  "  laying  down."  This  mu- 
sical term  denotes  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  hand  in 
beating  time.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  elevation  and  de- 
pression of  the  voice,  and  the  accentuation  of  syllables  in 
the  scansion  of  poetry,  artiis  being  the  stress  of  voice  given 
to  strongly  accented  syllables,  and  thesis  the  lesser  stress 
given  to  other  syllables. 

Ar'son  [from  the  Lat.  «j-f/eo,  arsum,  to  **'burn  "].  the 
wilful  and  malicious  burning  of  the  house  of  another. 
There  must  be  an  actual  burning — an  unexecuted  attempt 
to  fire  a  house  does  not  constitute  the  oftcnce.  If  the  act  be 
negligent  instead  of  wilful,  the  crime  is  not  committed,  and 
the  wrong-doer  is  only  liable  to  a  civil  action.  The  Eng- 
lish law  on  this  subject  has  been  modified  in  this  country. 
Arson  is  in  some  instances  divided  into  degrees,  and  cases 
included  in  it  which  were  not  offences  at  common  law.  It 
is  made  a  crime  by  statute  law  to  set  fire  to  one's  own 
house  with  intent  to  injure  another — as.  for  example,  to  de- 
fraud insurers.  The  punishment  of  arson  is  severe,  and  in 
some  of  its  degrees  capital. 

Ars-sur-Moselle,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 5  miles  by  rail  from  Metz,  has  vineyards  and  iron- 
works, manufactures  of  paper,  instruments,  and  iron  goods. 
Pop.  in  1S71,  5:^30. 

Art  [from  Fr.  art,  which  is  from  Lat.  arx,  arterni,  sig- 
nifies (1),  the  systematic  application  of  knowledge  in  pro- 
ducing a  desired  result ;  and  (2).  a  systematic  collection  of 
principles  and  rules  for  attaining  a  desired  end.  Under  this 
last  head  the  arts  are  divided  scientifically  into  (1),  those 
which  are  intended  to  produce  material  results,  termed  the 
useful  arts  (those  useful  arts  in  which  the  effects  are  pro- 
duced entirely  or  mostly  by  machinery  or  by  mechanical 
contrivances  are  termed  Mechanic  Arts,  which  see):  and 
(2).  those  intended  to  produce  Eesthetic  results,  termed  the 
FiNR  Arts  (which  see),  The  application  of  [esthetic  prin- 
ciples or  the  laws  of  taste  to  works  which  are  intended  to 
produce  a  religious  efiect  is  termed  religious  art;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  taste  to  works  of  a  material  nature 
is  termed  industrial  art.  (See  Fine  Arts.)  The  word  art 
is  often  used  as  a  collective  term  for  any  or  all  of  the  fine 
arts  (as  the  "study  of  art."  a  "patron  of  art");  as  relat- 
ing to  the  fine  arts  are  also  used  various  derivatives  and 
compounds  of  the  word  art  (as  "  artist."  "  artistic,"  "  art- 
museum  ").  (For  formative  arts,  arts  of  design,  etc.,  see 
Fine  Arts.) 

The  term  ''liberal  arts"  (arfes  Uhcrahs)  was  applied  by 
the  Romans  to  the  higher  studies,  which  only  freemen  were 
permitted  to  pursue.  They  were  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing verse : 

"  Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numerus,  Tonus,  Angulus,  Astra." 
The  term  "servile  arts"  {artes  eerviles)  they  applied  to 
trades  which  were  practised  only  by  slaves.     They  were 
summed  up  in  the  verse : 

"Rus,  Nemus,  Arma,  Faber,  Vulnera,  Lana,  Rates." 

In  modern  times,  the  term  "  liberal  arts  "  is  applied  to 
the  collection  of  studies  in  philosophy,  science,  art,  and 
history  which  compose  the  academic  and  collegiate  (ante- 
professional)  course  of  study;  hence,  to  graduate  in  the 
arts,  bachelor  of  arts  (A.  B.),  master  of  arts  (A.  M.). 

G.  F.  Comfort. 

Ar'ta  (anc.  Arnbra^eia),  a  town  of  Albania,  46  miles  S. 
S.  E.  of  Y.^mina,  on  the  river  Arta.  here  crossed  by  a  remark- 
able bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  large 
cathedral,  a  citadel,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  cottons, 
woollens,  and  capotes.  Here  are  remains  of  ancient  Hel- 
lenic walls.     Pop.  estimated  at  fiOOO.     (See  Ambracia.) 

Artn^  Gulf  of  (the  ancient  Si^niis  Ainhrt/n'm),  a  gulf 
of  the  Ionian  Sea.  in  the  N.  AV.  of  Greece,  lies  between 
Aearnania  and  Albania,  and  is  nearly  landlocked.  It  is 
about  25  miles  long  and  about  10  miles  wide.  The  naval 
battle  of  Aetium  was  fought  near  this  gulf. 

Arlaba'nns  [Gr.  'ApTd/Savos],  written  also  Ardavan 
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or  Ardovan,  king  of  Partbia,  ami  the  last  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  ArsaL-idic.  Ho  began  to  rei-n  about  210  A.  D..  and 
iva^cd  war  against  the  Roman  emperor  Macrinus.  He  was 
.KlVated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians  under  Ardshir, 
who  put  him  to  dtath  in  22B  A.  D. 

\rtabo'zus  [Cir-'Apri^aiot],  an  eminent  Persian  gen- 
eral a  favorite  of  Xerxes,  commanded  a  large  division  of 
the  armv  whiih  invaded  Greece  in  4S0  B.  C.  Ho  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Platwa  (479  B.  C).  after  which  he  retreated 
with  his  division  by  forced  marches  to  Byzantium,  and 
thence  crossed  into  Asia. 

Artabazus,  a  Persian  general  and  satrap,  revolted 
against  Artaxerxes  III.  in  libi)  B.  C.  Having  been  de- 
feated in  battle,  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Pbilij)  of 
Maeedon.  He  was  pardoned,  returned  to  Persia,  and  foiiglit 
for  Darius  at  .\rbchi.  He  was  satrap  of  Bactria  under 
Alexander  after  :!:iO  B.  C. 

Artaplier'iics  [(ir.  '.\pTn*epn)5],a  Persian  satrap  and  a 
half-lirothir  of  King  Darius  Ilystaspis.  He  was  ap]>oinled 
satrap  of  the  western  jiart  of  Asia  Minor  in  500  B.  C.  He 
useil  his  power  to  restore  lli]>|iias.  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Athens.  About  -t'.lS  B.  V.  ho  subdued  the  lonians, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  king  of  Persia. 

.IrtaplirriU'S,  a  general,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
associated  with  Datis  in  the  command  of  the  Persian  army 
whieli  invaded  tireoce  in  4'.I0  B.  C,  and  was  defeated  at 
.Marathon.  Ho  also  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  in 
O  recce,  in  4S(I. 

.'Vrtaiid  (XiroL.is  Loris),  a  French  writer  noted  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  was  born  in  Paris  in  171)4.  He  became  in- 
spector of  the  Academy  of  Paris  soon  after  the  revolution 
of  1830.  He  translated  the  dramas  of  .Sophocles  (.'i  vols., 
1827);  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  (0  vols.,  ISaO),  and 
the  tragedies  of  Euri])idc9  ( ls:!2).  Ho  obtained  the  office 
of  inspector-general.     Died  in  1801. 

Artaud  dc  Moiitor  (.Alexis  Fkax^ois),  Chetalier, 
born  in  I'lnis  in  1772.  He  was  for  many  years  secretary 
of  legation  at  Rome,  and  became  ehargc-d'affaires  at 
Florence  in  ISOo.  Among  his  works  are  "  Machiavel,  his 
Genius  and  Krrors  "  ( 1  s:',:i).  and  a  "  History  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs"  (8  vols.).     Died  in  1849. 

Artax'ata,  the  former  capital  of  Armenia,  on  the  Araxes, 
was  ilestroyed  by  the  lloman  general  Corbulo,  rebuilt  by 
Tiriilates,  and  was  captured  by  the  Persians  in  370  A.  D. 
It  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins. 

Artaxcrx'cs  I.,  I.oxgimajius  [Gr.  'ApToJtpfi)!  Maitpd- 
xetp;  I'ers.  AnlnhiLr  J)nrd2<la»l],  a  king  of  Persia,  was  a 
eon  of  Xerxes  I.,  whom  he  suceeedetl  in  405  B.  C.  He  was 
called  Longimanus  ("long-hivuded ")  because  his  right 
hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  The  Egyptians  revolted 
against  him  about  4I'>0.  but  they  were  reduced  to  subjection 
about  4.')5  B.  C.  In  449  the  Persians  were  defeated  by 
the  .Vthcnian  forces  of  Cimon.  near  Salamis.  in  Cyprus. 
Artaxerxes  died  in  425  B.  C,  and  left  the  throne  to  his 
eon,  Xerxes  II. 

-Vrtaxerxes  II.,  surnamod  Msemos,  because  he  had  a 
good  memory,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius  II.  of  Persia. 
He  became  king  in  405  B.  C.  His  younger  brother,  Cyrus, 
who  was  governor  of  .\sia  ISIinor.  revolted  and  raised  a 
large  army,  in  which  were  10.000  Greeks.  The  king,  com- 
manding in  person,  defeated  the  army  of  Cyrus  at  (^'unaxa 
in  401.  Cyrus  was  killed  in  this  action,  which  was  followed 
by  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Sec  Ten  Thou- 
SANo,  Ukthkat  ok.)  .\gesilaus,  the  Spartan,  invaded  the 
dominions  of  .Vrtaxerxes,  and  gained  several  victories,  but 
this  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Antaleidas  (:{87  B.  C). 
lie  put  to  death  Darius,  his  eldest  son,  for  a  conspiracy. 
He  died  in  :!02  B.  C.  aged  about  ninety-four,  and  was  sue- 
cecded  by  his  son,  Artaxerxes  III.  (See  Pi.iTAncn.  "  Life 
of  Artaxerxes;"  DiODORUsSlcCLUS;  Thirlwaii,.  "History 
of  Greece.") 

Artaxerxes  III.  (or  Ochus).  king  of  Persia,  was  a 
son  of  ihe  preceding.  He  began  to  reign  in  oOl  B.  C.  and 
disgraced  himself  by  his  cruelty  and  sensuality.  Among 
the  important  events  of  his  reign  was  the  subjugation  of 
F.gypt,  which  he  effected  about  .'iSO  B.  C  Died  in  :'..'i8  B.  C. 
It  is  supposed  that  ho  was  poisoned  by  his  eunuch,  Bagoas. 

Artc'di  (Peter),  [Lat.  Pi'inm  Arclc'ilina],  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  born  at  .\nund  Feb.  22.  1705.  He  was  educatecl 
at  I'psal,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Linnieus.  They  co-operated  on  the  principle  of  a  division 
of  labor  in  the  field  of  natural  history,  and  .\rtedi  chose 
the  tlcpartinent  of  ichthyology,  in  addition  to  physiology 
and  mineralogy,  which  they  both  cultivated.  lie  visited 
England  in  17^14.  Socjn  after  his  return  he  was  drowned 
in  a  canal  at  .\mstcrdam  in  1735.  He  left  a  Latin  work  on 
fishes,  which  Linnaeus  published  in  17.'J8,  and  which  is  highly 
commended.  (See  LiNX.EUs,  "Life  of  Artedi,"  prefixed  to 
the  work  mentioned  above.) 


Ar'temis  fAprcfiis],  the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess 
Diana  (which  see). 

Artcmis'ia  [Gr.  'AoTefiwria],  a  martial  queen  of  Hali- 
earnassus.  was  a  tributary  or  ally  of  Xerxes  I.,  king  of 
Persia.  She  commanded  in  person  her  fleet,  which  fought 
for  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  and  she  displayed  skill  and 
courage  at  the  liattle  of  Salamis  (480  B.  C).  According 
to  tradition,  she  jumped  from  the  Leueadian  rock  into  the 
sea  and  was  drowned,  because  she  was  disappointed  in 
love. 

Artemisia,  an  Oriental  princess  celebrated  for  her  con- 
jugal affection  and  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
Jlausolus,  prince  of  Caria,  who  died  in  352  B.  C.  She 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Haliearnassus  a  inagnifiecnt 
mausoleum  (so  called  in  honor  of  Mausolus),  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  seven  wtmders  of  the  world.  Remains 
of  it  still  exist.  According  to  tradition,  she  mingled  his 
ashes  with  her  wine  ancl  diccl  of  grief.  (See  J.  C.  Avena- 
Rirs,  •'  I)isscrtatio  de  Artemisia  et  Mausoleo,"  1714.) 

Artemisia,  a  genus  of  ]ilants  of  the  order  Compositoe, 
sub-order  Tubuliflora>,  comprises  numerous  species  ol  herbs 
and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  They  generally  have  an  aromatic  odor,  and  a 
warm  or  acrid  and  bitter  taste.  T\ie  Ai-teiiiiaia  AbfihitJilutn 
(or  wormwood)  grows  wild  in  England  and  the  V.  S.,  is 
perennial,  and  has  bipinnatitid  leaves.  Containing  a  bit- 
ter principle  and  an  essential  oil,  both  very  strong,  it  is 
used  in  medicine  as  an  anthelmintic  or  vermifuge.  Among 
the  other  species  which  have  medicinal  properties  are  the 
Artemisia  stnttonicn  (Tartarian  wormwood  or  southern- 
wood), a  native  of  Tartary :  Artemitiia  Iitdica  (Indian 
wormwood),  which  grows  on  the  Himalaya  ^Mountains:  Ar- 
leminiit  arhoreaceua  (tree  wormwood),  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant:  and  Artciitiaia  fuf;jnfin  (mugwort),  which  is  a 
native  of  England.  The  dried  Hower-buds  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Artemisia  are  sold  under  the  name  of  wormsced, 
semen  contra.  The  great  western  plains  and  arid  table- 
lands of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado  are  overgrown  with 
the  .4rfemi'«Ki  ((i-;'i?("(o'n  and  other  similar  species,  po|m- 
larly  called  sage  brush),  which  indicates  a  soil  impregnated 
with  alkaline  or  saline  substances. 

Ar'tery  [Lat.  arte' ria,  phi.  arte'riff,  from  the  Gr.  aiip^ 
"  air  "  or  "  spirit,"  and  T>jpiiM.  to  "  keep  "  or  '•  preserve,  " 
the  arteries,  until  Galen's  time,  having  been  sup|iosed  to 
contain  air].  Arteries  are  the  vessels  which  convey  the 
blood  passing  from  the  heart  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  The  arterial  tube  is  divided  into  three  layers,  call- 
ed the  coats  of  the  artery — an  external,  which  is  elastic ;  a 
middle,  which  is  muscular  with  elastic  layers ;  and  .in  inter- 
nal, smooth  and  lined  with  fusiform  epithelium.  The  tube 
is  also  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  sheath.  AVhen  an  artery  is 
completely  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument,  its  walls  do  not 
collapse,  but  the  orifice  contracts,  and  also  retracts  into  its 
sheath  ;  a  clot  then  forms  and  stems  the  flow  till  the  cut 
edges  of  the  artery  have  time  to  throw  out  lymph,  and 
heal.  All  the  arteries  of  the  human  body  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  p\ilinonary)  are  branches  more  or  less  direct  of 
the  aorta.  Each  main  trunk  divides  into  two  principal  di- 
visions— one,  the  artery  of  siippli/,  which  breaks  up  into 
branches  for  the  supply  of  the  tissues  in  the  vicinity :  and 
another,  the  artery  of  transmission,  which  passes  to  the 
parts  beyond.  These,  however,  anastomose  freely.  Thus 
the  femoral  artery  divides  into  the  deep  femoral,  to  su]i]dy 
the  thigh,  and  the  snjterficial,  to  supply  the  leg  below  the 
knee;  the  common  carotid  divides  into  the  external  carotid, 
to  supply  the  neck,  scalp,  and  face,  and  the  internal  carotid, 
to  sup]ily  the  brain.  Although  arteries  have  generally  in 
differentpersons  the  same  distribution  of  branches,  they 
occasionally  vary,  and  thereby  are  apt  to  jicrplex  the  anat- 
omist- Wounds  of  arteries  can  be  detected  by  observing 
that  the  escaping  blood  is  of  a  bright-red  color,  and  flows 
in  jets  or  spirts  at  each  pulsation  ;  while  blood  from  a 
vein  is  dark, , and  flows  in  a  steady  current.  Arterial  bleed- 
ing is  controlled  by  tying  with  a  thread,  by  acupressure, 
by  compression,  or  by  the  application  of  styptics,  etc. 

Arte'sia,  a  township  of  Iroquois  co.,  HI.     Pop.  1209. 

Arte'sian  Wells  are  holes  of  small  diameter  (usually 
between  three  and  six.  and  rarely  exceeding  twelve,  inches) 
sunk  into  the  earth,  through  which  the  water  of  subterra- 
nean reservoirs  or  streams  rises  near  to  or  above  the  surface. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  province  of  Artois  in  France 
(ancient  Arteaium).  where  they  have  long  been  used  ;  but 
they  were  known  to  the  ancients,  by  some  of  whoso  writers 
they  are  occasionally  mentioned.  They  were  also  used  in 
China  at  a  very  early  perioil.  not  only  as  sources  of  water, 
but  also  of  combustible  gas  and  petroleum.  A  well  at  Lil- 
lers.  Pas-de-Calais,  bored  in  112li.still  flows  undiminished. 

Artesian  wells  are  most  readily  obtained  where  the  geo- 
logical formations  possess  a  moderate  inclination  or  "  dip," 
and  are  composed  of  strata  of  materials  impervious  to 
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water  (rock  or  clay),  alternating  with  such  as,  like  sand  or 
gravel,  allow  it  to  pass  more  or  less  freely.  The  rain-water 
falling  where  such  strata  approach  to  or  reach  the  surface 
will  in  great  part  accumulate  in  the  pervious  strata,  render- 
ing them  "  water-hearing."  Thus  are  formed  sheets  of 
water  confined  between  two  inclined,  impervious  walls  of 
roek  or  clay,  above  as  well  as  below,  and  exerting  great 
pressure  at  their  lower  portions.  Where  water  so  circum- 
stanced finds  or  foi-ces  for  itself  natural  outlets,  we  shall 
have  springs;  when  tapped  artificially  by  means  of  a  bore- 
hole, we  have  an  artesian  well,  from  whose  mouth  the  water 
may  overflow  if  its  surface-level  be  below  that  of  the  head 
of  pressure  as  shown  in  the  figure  ;  the  ])rineiplc  being 
Fig.  1. 
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Geological  section  from  Chartres  to  Verdun  through  the  Paris 
basin.  HurizontiU  scale,  i)0  miles  to  the  inch;  vertical  scale, 
15UU  feet  to  the  inch. 

substantially  the  same  as  that  upon  which  artificial  foun- 
tains are  constructed.  Even  in  the  absence  of  properly 
water-bearing  pervious  strata,  accumulation  of  water  may 
take  place  or  subterranean  streams  may  exist  in  crevices  and 
fissures.  These  occur  with  especial  frequency  in  limestone 
beds,  whose  material  is  more  or  less  dissolved  by  water ; 
thus  very  commonly  caves  and  subterranean  channels  are 
formed  in  such  regions,  and  if  the  beds  be  sufficiently  in- 
clined, head  for  the  rise  of  water  in  artesian  bores  may  thus 
be  furnished. 

In  regions  where  unstratified  rocks  prevail,  or  where  the 
stratified  rocks  are  much  disturbed,  the  finding  of  artesian 
water  becomes  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  and  can  in 
general  be  expected  only  at  considerable  depths  and  at 
low  surface-levels.  In  formations  possessing  but  a  slight 
inclination  or  "  dip  "  the  head  of  water-pressure  may  he 
many  miles  distant,  and  a  difference  of  level  between  its 
locality  and  that  of  the  well  may  not  be  at  al!  apparent 
to  ordinary  observation.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  study 
of  the  geological  structure  and  general  surface-conforma- 
tion of  a  region  is  primarily  needful  in  determining  the 
probability  of  success  in  obtaining  artesian  water  in  any 
given  locality.  Not  only  can  the  practicability,  as  well  as 
the  difficulties  to  be  met,  be  thus  in  a  great  measure  fore- 
seen, but  it  can  also  be  ascertained  how  far  the  experience 
acquired  in  one  bore  may  serve  in  other  cases,  and  what  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  ditference  of  location  with  refer- 
ence to  the  head  of  pressure,  as  regards  depth  and  the  kind 
of  strata  to  be  penetrated.  Sometimes  a  single  well-con- 
ducted experiment  will  thus  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
artesian  wells  over  extensive  areas. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  artesian  water  brings  up  with  it 
such  other  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  substances  as  are  pres- 
ent in  the  contiguous  rocks,  and  are  either  sohilile  in  it.  or, 
like  petroleum,  will  float  on  it.  And  as  from  the  depth 
from  which  it  is  brought  it  is  liable  to  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  great  variety  of  materials,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture which  increases  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  as 
wc  descend  (on  an  average  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  Fahren- 
heit for  every  (JO  to  70  feet),  it  is  very  common  to  find  ar- 
tesian water  more  or  less  strongly  impregnated  with  a  va- 
riety of  mineral  matters,  amongst  which  enmnum  salt  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent.  In  this  respect  artesian  wells 
are  quite  analogcuis  to  natural  warm  springs. 

The  manner  of  sinking  a  bore  for  nrtesian  water  varies 
with  the  depth  and  with  the  nature  of  the  material  or  ma- 
terials to  be  penetrated.  In  the  surface-soil  stratum  or  other 
loose  alluvial  deposits  pipes  of  wood  or  iron  are  very  com- 
monly driven  down  by  means  of  a  pile-driver.  In  the  al- 
luvial region  of  the  lower  Mississippi  ''drove"  wells  ob- 
tained in  this  way  are  quite  common,  being  formed  of  gas- 
pipe  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  whose  lower 
end  is  a  sharp  steel  eone,  perforated  for  the  passage  inward 
of  the  water,  which  is  struck  at  depths  varying  from  20  to 


70  feet,  and  even  more.  The  same  mode  of  obtaining  water 
quickly  and  easily  has  been  extensively  employed  during 
the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  the  pipes  being  with- 
drawn and  carried  forward  as  the  work  progressed.  It  is 
but  rarely,  however,  that  water  thus  reached  rises  above  the 
surface. 

When  the  material  is  of  a  more  resisting  character,  and 
greater  depth  has  to  be  attained  (as  is  usually  the  case),  the 
soil-pipe,  whether  driven  in  or  set  into  a  hole  previously 
bored  by  means  of  an  earth-auger,  serves  to  prevent  the 
loose  earth  from  falling  in,  and  as  a  guide  to  ensure  the  ver- 
ticality  of  the  bore,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  boring  tools  are  of  very  various  shapes,  adapted  to  the 
different  kinds  of  rock,  clay,  or  sand  of  various  degrees  of 
consolidation.  For  hard  i-ock  the  most  generally  useful 
tool  is  a  flat  chisel ;  for  clay  and  soft  rock,  a  long,  scoop- 
shaped  bit  with  a  slanting  cutter,  or  with  a  tapering, 
twisted,  spiral  hand  (somewhat  like  a  "gimlet  screw")  at 
the  lower  end ;  for  sand,  the  same,  or,  should  it  bo  very 
clean  and  damp,  a  bit  resembling  a  common  wood  auger, 
with  broad  spiral  flanges. 

In  the  case  of  soft  rock,  clay,  and  sand,  the  auger-bit  is 
attached  to  stiff  bars  of  wood  or  iron  connected  by  screws, 
and  provided  with  a  cross  handle  at  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
whereby  they  can  be  revolved  by  the  workmen.  The  whole 
is  suspended  by  a  rope  working  over  a  jmlley  attached  to 
the  top  of  a  tall  tripod  or  other  scaffold  or  derrick,  and 
winding  on  a  windlass  or  whin;  the  connection  between 
the  head  of  the  auger  and  the  rope  being  so  arranged  that 
the  latter  is  not  twisted  by  turning  the  former.  Thus, 
whenever  by  boring  the  auger  has  become  so  full  as  to 
threaten  clogging,  it  is  readily  hoisted  out  with  its  con- 
tents, and  the  latter  discharged.  Whenever  the  depth  of 
the  bore  exceeds  the  height  of  the  derrick,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  unscrew  successively  the  sections  of  poles  or  bars 
as  they  are  drawn  up,  while  a  collar  attached  to  the  jjole  at 
the  mouth  of  the  well  prevents  it  from  falling  back.  When 
working  at  great  depths  the  o])eration  of  discharging  the 
borings  thus  becomes  a  very  tedious  one,  consuming  far 
more  time  than  actual  boring. 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  hole  generally  facilitates 
operations  materially  ;  it  is  therefore  poured  in  from  above 
when  not  naturally  present.     Sand,  especially,  can  thus  be 

Fig.  2. 


Boring  Tools. 

discharged  more  readily  and  boring  continued  for  longer 
intervals  of  time.  The  auger  being  drawn  up,  the  *' .sand- 
])ump  "  can  then  be  sent  down  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  The 
sand-pump  is  a  long  tubular  bucket  of  sheet  iron,  with  a 
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light  valve  at  the  bottom  opening  inward,  enabling  it  to 
pink  down  into  the  semi-fluid  ma!*s  of  water  and  sand  until 
it  is  full,  the  valve  clui^iug  when  ihe  lumip  is  rait'ed.  The 
Piime  implement  serves  to  clear  the  bore  of  quiuksand, 
whfn  met  with  in  moderate  quantities. 

Wlien  hard  rock  has  to  be  penetrated  it  must  bo  pecked 
through  with  diisels,  iu  the  same  manner  that  blast-holes 
are  (Iriik-d  hy  quarrymen  and  miners.  Tlte  bits  may  then 
be  attached  either  to  stiff  pules,  as  is  done  in  lioring  soft 
materials,  or.  preferably,  they  may  be  altogether  suspended 
bv  a  rope.  The  rapid'  deterioration  of  tlie  screw  eounec- 
ti'iins  by  repeated  heavy  shocks,  the  liability  to  tleviate 
frnrn  the  vertical,  and  the  greater  dillieulty  encountered  iu 
withdrawing  the  boring  tool  and  discharging  the  borings, 
have  caused  the  former  mode  of  suspension  to  be  almost 
altogether  superseded,  in  this  country,  by  rope-boring — a 
luethnd  extensively  adopted  by  tho  Chinese  long  since  in 
sinking  their  numerous  dee])  bores. 

When  boring  in  rock  by  hand  the  njiper  end  of  tho  rope 
or  polo  bearing  the  drill  is  attached  to  a  spring  polo  or  bar, 
vibrated  by  the  workmen,  who  at  the  same  time  give  a  slight 
turn  to  the  cross-bur  at  each  stroke,  so  as  to  complete  the 
circle  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  strokes,  viirying  with  the 
kind  of  rock  and  the  diameter  of  tho  hole.  The  lift  varies, 
usually,  between  ten  and  t\venty  inches. 

When  boring  by  steam-power  tho  boring-rope  is  con- 
nected with  a  walking-beam  vibrated  by  tlie  engine,  wliich 
also  works  tho  whin  or  windlass  (the  '*  bull-wlieel")  when 
required.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  too  frequently 
lengthening  the  ro}te  as  tho  bore  deepens,  it  is  attached  to 
the  walking-beam  by  means  of  a  long  screw  working  iu  a 
stirru])-shaped  nut,  hy  turning  which  the  rope  can  bo  let 
out  to  the  extent  i)f  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches. 

The  drill,  also,  is  not  directly  attached  to  tho  rope's  lower 
eml,  but  lirst  to  a  long  and  hcMivy  stem  of  iron,  connecting 
at  its  upper  emi  with  a  long  stirrup-shaped  piece,  which 
can  be  made  to  sliclo  upward  into  another  similar  one 
attached  to  the  roi)o  in  the  reverse  position.  This  arrange- 
ment, expressively  called  the  "jars,"  serves  to  facilitate  the 
louHening  of  the  tools  when  they  get  fast  by  tho  jarring 
ini>tion  that  can  thus  bo  given.  At  the  Pennsylvania  oil- 
wells  the  entire  length  of  such  a  set  of  tools  is  about  thirty 
feet;   its  weight,  SUO  to  IDIHI  pounds. 

A  most  valuable  imjtripvement  made  of  late  years  in  the 
boring  of  hard  roek  is  Ihe  diamond-pointed  drill  of  Le- 
schot.  In  this  implement  diamtuuls  are  firmly  set  into  tho 
conical,  concave,  or  annular  end  of  a  steel  bar,  so  as  to 
present  cutting  edges  to  tho  rock  when  turned  right- 
nanded.  It  is  usually  worked  by  steam  or  compressed  air, 
and  by  its  means  the  hardest  granite  may  be  bored  at  the 
rate  of  several  inches  per  minute.  It  is,  of  course,  equally 
applicable  to  tho  boring  of  artesian  wells  in  hard  rock  as 
to  ininiug  and  tunnelling  operations,  in  which  it  is  now 
extensively  em]>Ioye<l.  When  an  annular  bit  is  used,  sam]>lo 
cores  of  the  rock  penetrated  may  be  brought  to  the  surface 
and  examined.  As  in  must  lahor-saving  implements,  its 
somewhat  considerable  prime  cost  is  soon  covered  by  the 
gain  in  time  and  cost  of  rejjair>ng  other  drilling  tools. 

It  is  not  often,  on  tho  whole,  that  the  sides  of  an  artesian 
bore  are  sufficiently  solid  and  impervious  to  remain  unpro- 
tected throughout.  Such  is  the  case,  c.  7.,  in  the  cretaceous 
limestone  region  of  the  States  of  Mississipjd  and  Alabama, 
whose  soft,  chalk-like  rock  is  commonly  bored  with  the 
earth-auger,  being  solid  and  almost  uniform  even  to  the 
thieknc?s  i>f  twelve  hundred  feet.  No  tubing  save  the  soil- 
pipe  is  here  ordinarily  required,  even  in  flowing  wells.  In 
most  cases,  however,  tho  use  of  tubing  becomes  necessary, 
cither  to  prevent  tho  walls  from  "caving,"  or  to  exclude 
undesirable  veins  of  water  or  quicksand;  the  latter  espe- 
cially being  a  frequent  and  most  troublesome  source  of  dif- 
ficulty. The  cheapest  and  most  durable  tuljing  is  the 
wooden,  but  the  great  diminution  of  clear  diameter  result- 
ing from  its  employment  greatly  limits  its  practical  useful- 
ness. Most  eommonly,  wrought-iron  tubes  (gas-pipes,  and 
for  larger  diameters  tubing  made  of  sheet  iron  and  riveted) 
are  used,  although  not  very  durable;  more  rarely,  cast-iron, 
bronze,  or  copper  ones,  the  former  being  rather  cumbrous. 
the  latter,  though  very  durable,  too  easily  collapsed  or  de- 
formed by  oulsirle  pressure,  and  rather  costly.  Yet  they 
should  be  used  iit  great  de])ths  in  bores  of  great  cost  and 
importance  and  difficulty  of  repair. 

The  outside  diameter  of  tubes  should  ordinarily  be  three- 
fourths  to  one  inch  less  than  that  of  the  bore-hole,  to  allow 
for  inequalities  of  surface  inside.  It  is  important,  on  sev- 
eral aceounts,  that  they  should  not  fit  too  closely,  except 
for  excluding  quicksand.  The  tubes  arc  made  in  lengths 
of  about  six  feet,  screwing  into  each  other  or  connected  by 
outside  *■  thimbles"  riveted  to  the  lower,  and  successively 
attached  by  screw-rivets  to  the  upper  section  as  the  tube  is 
lowered  into  the  well. 

If  after  tubing  any  portion  of  a  well  the  boring  is  to  be 


continued  below,  it  must  ordinarily  be  done  with  a  corre- 
spondingly diminished  diameter,  both  of  drills  and  tubing 
if  the  latter  be  required.  A  deep  well  thus  sometimes  con- 
tains three  or  four  ditVerent  successive  sets  of  tubing,  and 
even  more,  so  that,  although  begun  with  a  clear  diameter 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  it  may  be  diminished  down  to  two 
or  three.  It  may  then  become  necessary  to  extract  all  the 
tubing,  and  widen  the  bore  by  ''reaming."  Expanding 
drills  are  sometimes  used  to  undercut  a  set  of  tubing,  and 
thus  lower  it,  but  this  is  a  slow  process,  and  somewhat  un- 
certain of  success. 

The  accidents  to  which  the  well-borer  is  liable  are  very 
numerous  iu  kind  and  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The 
most  cnmiHjn  one  is  that  the  tools  get  "jammed"  in  the 
well,  whether  in  consequence  of  a  deviation  of  the  borc-hoIe 
from  tlic  vertieal,  or  from  the  falling  in  (whether  from  tho 
sides  of  the  well  or  from  its  mouth)  of  some  fragment  or 
boulder,  or  perhaps  a  hard  fossil,  or  from  the  breaking  of 
a  joint  or  the  "stripping"  of  a  screw,  by  which  the  tools 
themselves  have  fallen  in. 

Tho  lirst  cause  mentioned  is  tlic  most  formidable,  as  it 
is  rarely  possible  to  correct  fully  a  material  sidewise  devi- 
ation of  a  bore-hole;  this  accident,  therefore,  frequently 
causes  tho  final  abandonment  even  of  <lecp  bores.  Tho 
jamming  of  the  tools  by  an  object  fallen  fnnu  above  is  also 
often  a  very  serious  matter:  hence  a  double-hinged  valve 
is  commonly  placed  on  top  of  the  soil-pipe  as  a  measure  of 
precaution.  A  large  number  of  most  ingenious  implements 
for  extracting  bodies  of  various  kinds  and  shapes  has  been 
devised,  yet  not  unfrequcntly  a  special  tool  must  be  con- 
structed to  suit  a  particular  ease.  All  possible  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  accidents,  as  their  cure  is 
but  too  frequently  impossible. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  deep-flowing  wells  is  that  of 
Groucllc  at  Paris.  The  latter  city  is  situated  in  the  lowest 
poi-tion  of  a  basin-shaped  mass  of  formations,  so  that  the 
strata  slope  towards  the  city.  It  was  begun  in  183;^*  under 
tho  auspices  of  the  government,  and,  advancing  slowly,  was 
completed  on  Feb.  2(J,  1S41,  when,  at  the  dejdh  of  I71'2 
feet,  the  auger,  penetrating  a  ledge  of  roek,  fell  suddenly 
several  yards,  evidently  into  water.  In  a  short  time  tho 
water  rose  112  feet  above  the  surface  in  an  immense  volume, 
bringing  up  sand  and  mnd.  It  exerts  a  pressure  equal  to 
a  rise  of  ^12  feet  above  tho  surface  (in  pipes),  and  dis- 
charges half  a  million  of  gallons  per  day  of  very  ])ure  water, 
which  is  distributed  to  that  part  of  the  city.  Since,  bow- 
ever,  its  temperature  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  is  82°  F.,  it 
requires  to  be  cooled  for  drinking  purposes,  and  is  used  for 
warming  the  hosj)itals  at  Grenellc.  A  large  number  of 
other  wells  have  since  been  sunk  iu  and  near  Paris,  as  well 
as  Loudon,  which  is  similarly  situated  as  regards  geolog- 
ical structure.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  locality 
is  that  of  Passy,  which  was  sunk  with  a  diameter  of  two 
feet  to  a  depth  of  nearly  2UC0  in  the  years  from  lSo5  to 
ISOO,  inclusive.  It  discharges  5,G(»0,000  gallons  of  water 
per  day  ;  the  yield  of  the  Grcnelle  well  having,  at  the  same 
time,  diminished  by  one-fourth. 

Among  the  noted  deep  artesian  wells  of  Europe  is  that 
of  Kissingen  in  Bavaria,  completed  in  1850.  It  is  1878^ 
feet  in  depth,  the  last  1.38^  feet  being  sunk  in  pure  rock- 
salt.  Hence  tho  water  is  strongly  salt;  its  temperature  is 
()()°  F.,  and  tho  discharge  is  100  cubic  feet  per  minute;  it 
will  rise  to  the  height  of  58  feet  above  the  surface.  Wells 
have  been  sunk  to  greater  depths  in  Germany  since  then; 
the  deepest  of  all,  and  doubtless  tho  deepest  in  the  world, 
being  that  lately  sunk  at  Spcreuburg  in  Prussia,  to  a  depth 
of  3000  feet. 

In  the  U.  S.  artesian  wells  are  numerous,  especially  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sijipi.  In  the  latter  two  States  they  alone  furnish  the  sup- 
])ly  of  water  without  which  the  fertile  prairie  regions  would 
suffer  severely  iu  summer.  It  has  frequently  happened 
here,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  discharge  from  the  wells  first 
sunk  has  been  seriously  diminished  or  altogether  stojipcd 
by  tho  opening  of  other  bores  iu  the  same  neighborhood  or 
at  a  lower  level.  A  nine-inch  bore  made  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  city  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  is  situated  caused 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  discharge  from  the  numerous 
wells  in  the  town,  while  itself  emitting  a  stream  copious 
enough  to  run  a  mill.  On  the  partial  closing  of  the  orifice 
the  wells  above  resumed  their  flow. 

The  numerous  bored  wells  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  adjoining  parts  of  Ohio  arc  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  source  of  the  world's  largest  sup])ly  of 
petroleum,  which  flows  or  is  pumped  from  them,  accom- 
panied by  salt  water  and  combustible  gas.  Their  s])untan- 
cous  flow  seems  frequently  to  be  caused  not  so  much  by 
water-pressure  as  by  that  of  the  combustible  gas,  which 
is  sometimes  emitted  by  them  in  vast  volumes,  s])outing  to 
the  height  of  (H)  to  liHI  feet  a  mixture  of  water  and  petro- 
leum.    Disastrous  conflagrations  have  at  times    resulted 
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from  such  inordinate  manifestations  of  energy.  These 
wells  rarely  exceed  500  feet  in  depth.  At  Cleveland,  0., 
as  well  as  at  a  few  other  points,  the  natural  gas  is  used  both 
for  lio'htiug  and  heating  purjjosos  by  the  proprietors. 

The  oil-region  of  Penn.sylvania,  with  its  numerous  wells, 
has  its  parallel  in  Nortli-i.!ist(.'rii  t'hina,  where  the  wells  are 
said  to  count  by  tens  of  thousaniis,  sume  of  them  approach- 
ing a  depth  of  3000  feet.  They  are  not,  however,  as  pro- 
ductive of  petroleum  as  those  of  the  U.  S. 

A  number  of  wells  of  moderate  depth  (not  exceeding  500 
feet)  have  also  been  sunk  at  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
structure  of  Manhattan  Island  is  exceedingly  unfavorable 
to  their  success ;  but  good  water  has  been  obtained  in  large 
quantity,  and  rising  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  surface. 

Among  the  deepest  bored  wells  in  this  country  are  two 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  first  was  bored  by  the  Messrs.  Bel- 
cher, sugar-refiners,  between  1841)  and  1S54,  300  feet  from 
the  river-bank,  and  420  feet  above  tho  sea-level,  down  to 
2199  feet,  discharging  per  minute  75  gallons  of  water  at 
73.4°  F.  The  other  well,  at  the  Insane  Asylum,  180  feet 
above  the  former,  was  sunk  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
to  the  depth  of  3843.5  feet  {the  last  40  feet  in  granite),  in 
the  course  of  3  years  5i  months  from  Mar.  31,  1866,  and 
working  day  and  night,  excepting  Sundays.  Diameter  of 
bore,  4A  inches  from  1022  fept  to  bottom.  Both  wells  fur- 
nish saline  sulphur  water;  in  the  second  it  docs  not  rise  to 
the  surface;  temperature,  105°  F.  These  wells  are  remark- 
able for  having  been  mainly  sunk  in  hard  rock — limestone, 
sandstone,  ami  shale — and  almost  throughout  by  steam- 
power.  The  same  applies  to  the  Louisville  artesian  well, 
2060  feet  in  depth;  its  water  is  likewise  strongly  mineral. 

At  Terro  Haute,  Ind..  several  wells  have  been  sunk  to 
depths  varying  from  1600  to  1900  ft-ct.  One  of  these  yields 
only  a  strong  sulphur  water;  two  others  also  yield  petro- 
leum. Water  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Terre  Haute  wells, 
and  likewise  connected  with  a  petroleum-bearing  forma- 
tion, though  of  much  later  date,  is  spouted  by  the  artesian 
well  near  Lake  Charles  in  Calcasieu  parish,  La.  The  main 
stream  comes  from  the  surface  of  the  great  sulphur-bed  of 
that  locality,  at  a  depth  of  440  feet,  at  the  rate  of  about 
sixty-five  gallons  per  minute,  and  with  a  rise  of  twelve 
feet  above  the  surface. 

One  of  the  deepest  bores  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  well  sunk 
at  tho  State-house,  Columbus,  0.  Its  depth  is  2775J  feet, 
but  the  water  struck  (which  is  salt)  does  not  rise  above  the 
surface;  its  temperature  at  tho  bottom  is  91°  F.,  or  that  of 
hot  summer  weather. 

In  tho  vicinity  of  Chicago  artesian  water  of  great  purity 
is  readily  obtained  at  a  moderate  depth  and  in  great 
abundance,  rising  to  convenient  heights  above  the  surface. 
It  is  of  material  importance  as  furnishing  a  supply  both  fit 
for  domestic  use  and  adequate  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Among  the  artesian  wells  which  have  encountered  great 
difliculties  in  their  construction  we  may  mention  those  sunk 
at  Charleston.  S.  C.  to  the  depth  of  1250  feet,  and  at  New 
Orleans  to  that  of  630.  The  strata  penetrated  here  being 
but  little  consolidated,  and  alternating  with  quicksand  lay- 
ers, the  auger  had  to  be  closely  followed  by  tubing,  which 
itself  was  very  liable  to  sidewise  disj^lacement  .and  collapse. 
At  New  Orleans  no  satisfactory  result  was  obtained  at  the 
depth  mentioned  ;  at  Charleston,  a  somewhat  saline,  yet  soft 
water,  of  a  temperature  of  87°,  rises  ten  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, at  the  rate  of  twenty  gallons  per  minute ;  it  is  used  for 
steam-boilers. 

The  boring  of  artesian  wells  is  likely  to  become  a  matter 
of  capital  importance  in  tho  arid  regions  of  the  West,  where 
both  surface  and  spring  water  is  so  frequently  not  only  very 
scarce,  but  umlrinkable.  An  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  (now  Major-Ueneral)  Pope  was  sent  out  by  the 
U.  S,  government  in  1855  for  tho  purpose  of  testing  tho 
feasiliility  of  sinking  artesian  wells  on  the  waterless  pla- 
teau of  the  Llano  Estacado,  which  forms  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle on  the  most  direct  route  between  the  South-west- 
ern States  and  Mexico.  It  was  shown  that  water  would 
rise  to  within  an  available  distance  of  the  surface  in  bores 
between  800  and  000  feet  in  depth. 

In  California  artesian  wells  are  largely  used  in  providing 
water  for  irrigation.  Tho  same  is  being  done  in  the  Sahara 
desert  uf  Africa,  where  such  wells  have  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  1200  feet,  each  one  creating  arf>und  itself  an  oasis. 

liorc-holes  arc  sometimes  sunk  from  the  surface  into  sand 
or  other  pervious  strata  for  tho  discharge  of  waste  water 
that  would  otherwise  prove  a  nuisance.  These  are  called 
absorbent  or  drain  wells. 

K.  W.  IIlLGAUD. 

Ar'tcveld'  (or  Artevelde).  van  (.lAroii),  a  famous 
Flemish  demagogue.  b<)rii  at  (Jhent,  liccnme  a  rich  brewer. 
By  his  tulonts  and  eloquence  he  acquired  much  influence 
and  popularity.  The  pco]tle  of  (Jhent.  who  had  revolted 
against  the  count  of  Flanders,  chose  Artevcid  as  their  com- 
mander.    He  banished  a  number  of  Flemish  nobles  and 


knights,  and  adopted  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  policy.  Aa 
an  ally  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  he  waged  war  against 
France.  Having  formed  a  design  to  give  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders  to  the  English  Black  Prince,  he  provoked  a 
revolt  of  the  Flemings,  who  killed  him  July  9,  1345.  (See 
Froissart,  "Chronicles;"  J.  de  Winter,  "J.  van  Arte- 
velde," 1846.) 

Artevcid,  van  (Philip),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  (Ihent  in  1340.  He  was  also  a  popular  favorite, 
but  pa^;sed  many  years  of  his  mature  life  as  a  jtrivate  citi- 
zen. When  Ghent  was  besieged  by  the  count  of  Flanders 
in  1381.  and  reduced  to  a  desperate  condition,  Arteveld  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.  In  May.  1382,  he  defeated 
the  count,  and  then  assumed  the  title  of  regent.  Charles 
VI.  of  France  intervened  in  favor  of  the  count  of  Flanders 
with  an  army,  and  Arteveld  was  defeated  and  killed  Nov. 
27,  1382.     (See  Froissart,  *'  Chronicles.") 

Arthabas'ka,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  central  part 
of  Quebec,  intersected  by  tho  Becancour  Kivor.  Area, 
about  850  square  miles.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Ilailwav.  Capital.  St.  Christoj)he  (or  Artha- 
baskaville).     Poj).  in  1871,  17,611. 

Arthabas'kaville,  or  St.  Christophe,  the  capital 
of  Arthabaska  co..  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  has  a  con- 
vent and  an  academy  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Congregation  of 
Montreal,  and  two  weekly  papers. 

Arthritis  [from  the  Gr.  apdpor,  a  "joint"],  literally, 
"inflammation  of  a  joint;"  a  term  inclusive  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  though  properly  applicable  to  inflammations 
of  the  joints  of  whatever  character. 

Arthro'dia  [Gr.  apBpioSCa,  from  apOpov,  a  "joint"  or  the 
"socket  of  a  joint  "],  a  connection  of  bones,  in  which  the 
head  of  one  is  received  into  a  very  superficial  cavity  in 
another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  almost  all  directions, 
as  in  the  joint  between  the  humerus  and  the  scapula. 

Ar'thur,  a  thriving  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  AVelling- 
ton  CO.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Toronto  Gray  and  Bruce 
Railway,  73  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Toronto.  It  is  the  seat  of 
important  manufactures.    Pop.  of  census  sub-district,  4376. 

Ar'thur,  Ar'tur,  or  Ar'tus,  a  semi-fabulous  British 
hero  and  king  of  the  Silures.  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  500  or  550  A.  D.,  after  the  Romans  evacuated  the 
island  of  Britain.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  hero  of  the  ro- 
mances of  the  Round  Table,  and  his  exploits  were  favorite 
themes  of  mediaeval  bards  and  romancers.  According  to 
the  popular  legends,  he  defeated  the  Saxon  invaders  in 
several  battles,  and  bravely  defended  the  independence  of 
the  Britons,  but  was  finally  killed  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Camlan  against  his  rebellious  nephew  Modred.  His  fame 
and  adventures  were  magnified  and  embellished  by  writers 
of  various  nations  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  these 
affirm  that  his  residence  was  at  Caerleon,  on  the  Usk,  in 
Wales,  where  he  lived  in  grand  state,  surrounded  by  mul- 
titudes of  knights  and  ladies — that  twelve  knights  of  emi- 
nent valor  formed  the  centre  of  this  retinue,  and  sat  with 
the  king  at  a  round  table.  Another  of  his  capitals  was 
Camelot,  identified  by  tradition  with  Queen's  Camelot  in 
Somersetshire.  The  name  of  his  wife  was  Guinivere.  (See 
TxrRNER,  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;"  Ritson,  "Life 
of  King  Arthur,"  1825;  Tennvsos,  "Idyls  of  the  King." 
See  also  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "  Byrth,  Life,  and  Actes 
of  Kyng  Arthur,"  London.  1485  ;  new  ed.  by  Southey.  1817, 
2  vols,  quarto.)  The  Arthurian  romances  were  probably 
thrown  into  their  present  form,  if  not  largely  invented,  by 
Walter  Map.  (See  Morley's  "  Writers  before  Chaucer," 
sub  voce.) 

Arthur  (Chester  A.),  b.  in  Franklin  co.,  Vt,  Oct.  5, 
1830;  graduated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1849;  taught 
school  afterwards  for  two  years  in  Vermont,  studied  law  in 
New  York  City,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  delegate  to 
the  convention  at  Saratoga  which  founded  the  Republican 
party.  Before  the  civil  war  he  was  judge-advocate  of  the 
second  brigade  of  New  York  State  militia,  and  afterwards 
engincer-in-chief  on  staff"  of  Gov.  Morgan  of  New  York. 
In  1861  inspector-general  of  New  York,  and  subsequently 
quartermaster-general  of  New  York  until  exjiiration  of 
Gov.  Morgan's  term  of  office;  then  resumed  practice  of 
law.  Collector  of  port  of  New  York  under  Pres.  Grant 
from  1871  to  July  12,  1878.  and  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  committee  of  New  York.  He  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  Republican  conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  111.,  June  8,  1880,  and  was  elected  to  that 
office  Nov.  2,  1880. 

Arthur  (Timothy  Shav),  an  American  writer  of  tales, 
was  born  near  Newburg.  Orange  co..  N.  Y.,  in  1809.  He 
became  a  resident  uf  Philadelphia  in  IS4I,  and  published 
many  ])opular  tales  having  an  excellent  moral  tendency. 
Among  his  works  are  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Real  Life," 
"Library  for  tho  Household"  (12  vols.),  etc. 
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ARTHUR^S  SEAT— ARTILLERY. 


Arthur's  Seat,  a  rockv  hill  which  rises  in  the  environs 
of  Kdinbursh  to  the  height  of  822  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  nnd  commands  a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  su- 
perlative beauty.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
Kin"  Arthur.  It  is  formed  of  several  varieties  of  trap- 
rtH-lTupheaved  through  the  carboniferous  strata,  aud  pre- 
sents vn  the  southern  and  western  sides  perpendicular  pre- 
cipices. 

Ar'tichoke  [supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  nt-kharcio/, 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant],  (f'v/in'ra  scol'i/mus),  a  per- 
ennial herbaceous  i>lant  of  the  natural  order  Compositie,  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  thistle.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  for  food.  The  genus  is  distin- 
guished by  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  being  iieshy  at  the 
base,  and  emarginate  with  a  hard  point.  The  part  which 
is  eaten  is  the  succulent  receptacle  of  the  ilower-head, 
gathered  before  the  flowers  expand,  and  boiled  or  made 
into  a  salad.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  \  Jhlinu'thm  tuUr- 
o'gtt)  is  an  entirely  diflerent  plant,  which  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated for  its  tubers. 

Ar'ticle  [Lat.  artic^ulus^  literally  signifying  a  "joint" 
or  "single  part"],  a  word  used  in  various  senses,  usually 
denoting  a  distinct  part  of  a  systematic  work.  It  may  sig- 
nify a  single  clause  in  a  contract,  treaty,  or  other  written 
doeumeut,  a  particular,  separate  charge  or  item  in  an  ac- 
count, or  a  point  of  faith.  In  grammar,  it  is  a  part  of 
speech,  usually  the  shortest  and  simplest  of  all;  in  mer- 
cantile language,  it  denotes  a  particular  commodity  ;  in 
journalism,  the  principal  editorials  are  called  leading  ar- 
ticie«, 

ArticlCSf  in  law,  a  word  used  to  denote  various  kinds 
of  instruments  drawn  up  under  distinct  heads  or  divisions. 
Instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  are  a  libel  in  admiralty, 
where  the  libellant  (or  jilaintiff)  is  said  to  "articulately 
])ropound;"  "articles  of  agreement,"  "articles  of  impeach- 
ment," "articles  of  partnership,"  or  of  peace  or  of  war. 
"  Articles  of  Confederation  "  is  a  phrase  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  compact  made  between  the  original  thirteen 
States  of  the  U.  S.,  forming  a  general  government  before 
the  present  Constitution,  and  which,  having  gone  into 
eflfect  Mar.  1,  17S1.  continued  in  force  until  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  Mar..  1TS9. 

Articles,  The  Six,  were  imposed  on  the  English  na- 
tion by  Parliament  in  153D  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
They  asserted  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  condemned 
the  marriage  of  priests,  enjoined  the  continued  observance 
of  vows  of  chastity,  and  sanctioned  private  masses  and 
auricular  confession.  The  act  imposing  these  articles  was 
popularly  called  the  ••Six-stringed  "Whip." 

Articles  of  Faith,  an  expression  usually  employed 
to  denote  the  jiarticular  points  of  doctrine  which  together 
make  up  the  sum  of  Christian  belief.  The  various  ehurehea 
of  Christendom,  not  being  agreed  upon  all  these  points, 
have  for  the  most  part  set  forth  their  own  exposition  of 
them;  and  it  is  to  these  creeds,  symbols,  or  confessions 
that  the  term  Articles  is  most  commonly  applied.  The 
Articles  of  the  English  Church,  formerly  forty-two  in  num- 
ber, are  now  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  aud  by  the  Methodist 
Church  to  twenty-five.     (See  Thirty-xixe  Articles.) 

Articles  of  War,  a  name  applied  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  .-Vpril  10,  1S06,  to  establish  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  U.  S.  army.  Separate  articles  (those 
now  in  force,  approved  in  1864,  to  supersede  the  old  ar- 
ticles of  1S02)  establish  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
navy.  Also  applied  to  the  code  of  military  law  embodied 
in  the  Mutiny  Act  annually  passed  in  the  l!rilieh  Parlia- 
ment. For  the  enforcement  of  such  Articles  of  War  power 
is  given  to  the  Crown  to  establish  courts-martial  to  try 
and  punish  offences  according  to  the  Articles  themselves. 
Another  annual  Mutiny  Act  embodies  "Articles  of  War  for 
the  Marino  Forces."  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  royal 
marine  forces  trkile  cmplojffd  on  shore.  The  navy  is  not 
controlled  by  any  annual  Mutiny  Act,  but  the  Articles  of 
War  relating  to  it  are  contained  in  an  old  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  22d  Geo.  II.,  c,  33. 

Articala'ta  [the  pin.  neuter  of  the  Latin  past  part. 
nrticuln'tufij  "jointed"  or  "furnished  with  joints."  from 
artic'ulun,  a  "joint "].  or  Artic'ulated  An'imals,  one 
of  the  four  primary  or  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier,  which  is  generally 
adopted  by  naturalists.  The  Artieulata  are  characterized 
by  bilateral  symmetry  and  an  external  skeleton  composed  ' 
of  a  series  of  rings  or  segments.  These  rings  in  some 
cases  appear  externally  as  mere  transverse  folds  in  a  soft 
skin,  but  are  often  covered  with  a  bony  or  horny  sub- 
stance. They  are  also  characterized  by  an  internal  gang- 
liated  nervous  system,  the  ganglia  being  arranged  sym- 
metrically along  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  central  or  median 
line  of  the  body.     Optic  nerves  and  other  nerves  of  special 


sense  proceed  from  a  ganglion  in  the  head,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  brain,  but  is  not  much  like  the  brain  of 
vertebrate  animals.  The  Artieulata  have  no  proper  heart, 
but  instead  of  it  a  dorsal  vesstl,  a  tube  carried  along  the 
central  line  of  the  body  near  the  back.  The  blood  is  usu- 
ally while.  Tbcy  surpass  all  other  animals  in  muscular 
performances  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Many  of  the 
Artieulata  have  articulated  members  or  legs,  symmetri- 
cally arranged  in  pairs.  By  most  recent  naturalists  they 
are  divided  into  three  classes — Insects,  Crustaceans,  and 
Worms.  Huxley  subordinates  the  Artieulata  under  the 
name  of  Arthropoda,  aud  introduces  the  divisions  Annu- 
losa  and  Aunuloida,  to  include  some  classes  of  animals 
otherwise  placed  by  Cuvier. 

Artific''ial  Hori'zon,  a  horizontal  mirror,  usually 
the  surface  of  a  basin  of  mercury,  used  to  determine  the 
altitude  of  a  star  or  other  object  when  the  sensible  horizon 
is  ill  defined. 

Artificial  Stone*     See  Cement,  by  Gen.  Gillmore, 

Arti'gas  (Jose),  a  South  American  general,  born  at 
Montevideo  iu  1755,  became  in  early  life  a  leader  of  the 
Gauehos,  a  class  of  outlaws.  In  ISll  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres.  for  which  he  fought 
against  the  Sjianiurds  or  royalists.  He  defeated  the  latter 
in  several  battles,  and  became  in  1S15  master  of  the  Banda 
Oriental.  Aided  by  the  democratic  party,  of  which  he  was 
the  leader,  he  conquered  Buenos  Ayres  in  lt>20,  but  was 
removed  from  power  about  the  end  of  that  year.  Died  in 
1851. 

Artil'lery  [Fr.  artillerie,  remotely  from  the  Lat.  ar«, 
ortis,  ••art."  •*  ingenuity."  implying  that  it  is  the  product 
of  skill].  The  term  artillery  was  in  early  times  used  to 
designate  all  kinds  of  missiles  employed  in  warfare,  and 
the  machines  by  which  they  were  propelled.  In  modern 
times,  however,  ami  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
gunpowder  for  military  purposes,  the  term  is  understood 
to  denote  cannon  of  all  sizes  and  varieties,  their  carriages, 
projectiles,  implements,  and  equipments,  the  machines  ne- 
cessary to  transport,  serve,  and  manoeuvre  them,  and  lastly 
the  troops  specially  instructed  and  em])loyed  in  their  ser- 
vice. 

Artillery  is  classified  according  to  the  particular  service 
for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  iu  each  class  according  to  its 
size,  weight,  or  the  character  or  weight  of  its  projectile. 
Its  primary  classification  is  light  and  heavy.  The  former 
includes  field,  mountain,  prairie,  and  boat  guns,  rockets, 
etc.:  the  latter  comprises  siege,  garrison,  seacoast.  and 
ship  guns.  Field  artillery  is  subdivided  into  horse  artil- 
lery, in  which  all  the  artillerymen  are  mounted  on  horses, 
and  "mounted  batteries,"  in  which  the  officers,  sergeants, 
and  certain  other  enlisted  men  only  are  mounted  on  horses, 
the  cannoneers  marching  by  the  side  of  the  guns,  or,  for 
manoeuvres  on  the  field  of  battle  or  a  rapid  but  prolonged 
movenjent  elsewhere,  mounting  upon  the  ammunition-chests 
on  the  carriages.  The  size  of  guns  is  designated  either  by 
the  diameter  of  the  bore  in  inches  or  by  the  weight  of  their 
solid  shot  in  pounds.  In  England  they  are  often  desig- 
nated by  the  weight  of  the  guns  in  hundredweights. 

The  artillery  engines  in  use  by  the  ancients  were  chiefly 
the  hallista  and  catapult  for  throwing  stones  and  heavy 
darts,  and  the  hatterlng-rarii  fur  efi'ecting  breaches  or  de- 
molishing walls.  These  engines  were  rude,  bulky,  heavy, 
clumsily  constructed,  and  required  many  men  and  much 
time  and  labor  for  their  transportation,  placing  in  position, 
and  mananivring:  hut.  for  the  period  and  purpose,  they 
were  doubtless  of  great  power  and  sufficiently  eflcctive. 
The  effective  range  of  the  ballista  and  catapult  did  not 
exceed  ino  or  15U  paces,  but  at  this  distance  they  were 
capable  of  discharging  missiles  of  300  pounds  weight. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  cross-bow  came  into  military  use, 
and  gradually  supjtlanted  the  catapult.  It  is  probable  that 
an  engine  of  similar  construction  took  the  place  of  the  bal- 
lista. These  engines  were  constructed  of  tough,  fibrous 
wood,  and  in  some  instances  of  steel.  By  their  introduc- 
tion greater  portability  and  some  increase  of  range  were 
obtained. 

The  birth  of  artillery,  as  we  of  to-day  understand  it, 
must  date  from  that  of  gunpowder.  Although  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  a  compound  of  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sul- 
phur was  well  known  to  the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century  as  an  explosive  agent,  and  had  been  heard  of  in 
Europe  about  the  era  of  the  first  Crusade  as  adapted  sim- 
ply for  such  a  purpose,  it  docs  not  appear  that  it  was  well 
known  in  Europe  until  it  was  introduced  by  Roger  Bacon 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Its  uses  for  artillery  or  projectile 
purposes  did  not  seem  to  be  understood  until  demonstrated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Friburg 
monk  Berthold  Schwartz,  to  whom  this  important  attribute 
was  made  known  by  an  accident. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  construction  of  cannon  is  about 
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the  middlo  of  tho  fourteenth  century.  It  is  alleged  that 
cannon  were  eniployed  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  A.  D. 
1327.  in  his  canipai^'n  against  the  Scots,  and  also  by  the 
French,  A.  D.  l;i;:S-;i;).  and  at  the  siege  of  Algcsiras,  A.  1). 
l.'!42,  but  contemporaneous  mention  is  obscure,  and  refers 
to  cannon  mure  as  curiosities  than  as  engines  of  war.  The 
tirst  well-authenticated  use  of  cannon  in  battle  was  by  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England  in  the  battle  of  Cressy.  A.  D.*i;J46. 
Even  on  this  occasion  it  would  appear  that  their  eil'ect 
upon  the  French  was  due  more  to  astonishment  than  to 
any  inherent  power  of  tho  novelty  itself.  From  this  date, 
however,  the  construction  and  use  of  cannon  increased 
with  great  rapidity.  At  the  very  first  they  were  of  small 
calibre,  throwing  stone  or  leaden  balls  of  only  three  or 
four  pounds  weight,  but  before  the  close  of  the  century 
they  were  capable  of  throwing  stone  projectiles  of  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  for  field-guns  and  of  2U0  pounds  for  siege  or 
fortification  guns.  In  fact,  their  excessive  size  and  weight 
not  only  seriously  interfered  with,  but  actually  prevented, 
their  general  use.  Tho  earliest  cannon  were  constructed 
of  iron  bars  joined  together  longitudinally,  and  strength- 
ened by  exterior  hoops  of  iron.  Wood,  wound  with  rope, 
and  sometimes  with  wire,  was  also  used  upon  the  exterior 
to  strengthen  them.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  ancient 
monster  cannon  still  extant  is  the  *'  Mons  Meg,"  made  in 
Fig.  1. 


14S6  at  Mons,  Brittany,  and  now  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. An  inscription  on  tho  carriage  states  that  it  was 
employed  at  the  siege  of  Norhara  Castle  in  1513.  It  burst 
in  1(»^2  in  firing  a  salute.  It  is  made  of  iron  bars  hooped 
together,  and  its  bore  is  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  (Fig.  1.) 
Another  superb  specimen  of  early  cannon — of  much 
later  date  than  the  preceding — is  the  "Tsar  Cannon"  (or 
King  of  Cannon)  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Kremlin,  Mos- 
cow. It  was  made  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  under 
the  emperor  Theodore.     It  is  of  bronze,  with  a  calibre  of 


about  thirty  inches.  The  carriage  upon  which  it  stands  is 
merely  an  ornamental  support.  Cast  without  trunnions,  it 
was  probably  laid  in  permanent  position  for  firing.  {Fig.  2.) 
Still  more  curious  (for  they  are  even  i/et,  if  we  mistake 
not,  in  battery)  are  the  famous  Turkish  guus  defending  the 

Fig.  3. 


I>artlanill(_s.  The  engraving  shows  tho  interior  of  the  fort 
of  Chanak  Kalesi  on  the  Asiatic  side.  There  are  sni<l  to 
be  102  guns  (it  is  not  stated  that  oil  are  like  those  shown 
and  described).  The  diameter  of  the  shot  is  thirty-six 
inches,   length  of   guna  fifteen  feet.     They  were  cast  at 


Bagdad.  The  gun  in  the  foreground  is  that  which  hit  the 
\Vindsor  Castle  in  the  famous  passage  uj)  the  Dardanelles 
of  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Ducklorth  in  1S07.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  wooden  carriages;  form  (only)  per- 
manent suj)ports,  affording  no  angular  motion  to  the  gun, 
the  direction  of  which  is  necessarily  iuvarialde.  (Fig.  ;i.) 

Ancient  cannon  were  in  some  instances  made  of  leather, 
and  as  so  made  were  used  to  some  extent  by  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  A.  D.  1097. 

In  tho  very  infancy  of  cannon  construction  the  breech- 
loading  principle  suggested  itself,  and  was  made  use  of  in 
a  crude  manner,  but  the  low  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  for- 
bade the  exact  mechanism  necessary  to  perfect  the  idea. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  cannon  began  to 
be  cast  in  iron,  and  towards  the  latter  portion  in  various 
alloys.  A.  D.  1477,  Louis  XI.  of  France  caused  many  cast- 
iron  cannon  to  bo  fabricated  for  use  against  the  cities  of 
Picardy  and  of  Flanders.  About  this  period  the  projectiles 
for  large  cannon,  which  had  hitherto  been  of  stone,  were 
made  of  cast  iron,  but  to  some  extent  stone  balls  continued 
in  use  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards.  Shells  were  also 
introduced  at  this  time,  and  we  have  a  record  of  their  use 
by  Charles  VIII.  of  France  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  A.  D. 
1494.  Brass  cannon  were  first  cast  in  England  by  John 
Owen,  1535,  and  a  few  years  later  in  Scotland  by  order  of 
James  IV.  During  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
mortars  for  throwing  shells  were  introduced  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France. 
Mortars  were  at  first  discharged  by  igniting  the  shell  before 
it  was  introduced,  and  then  igniting  the  charge  in  the  mor- 
tar. The  great  danger  of  such  a  practice  caused  its  aban- 
donment, but  not  until  it  had  been  followed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  short  cannon,  called  after  its  inventor  (the  German  Ilau- 
bitz)  a  howitzer^  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  using 
largo  shells  by  direct  fire.  In  1799  there  was  introduced  a, 
short  cannon  of  large  relative  calibre  called  a  carrouade, 
named  from  tho  Carron  Iron-works,  where  it  was  first  cast. 
No  long  gims  for  firing  hollow  projectiles  at  long  range  by 
direct  fire  were  known  until  1^12,  when  Colonel  Bomford 
of  the  U.  S.  ordnance  department  invented  a  gun  for  that 
purpose,  which  he  improved  in  1814,  and  called  a  "colum- 
biad."  Some  years  afterwards  this  invention  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  General  Paixhans,  and  was  generally 
called  in  Europe  by  his  name.  In  1841  a  gun  of  this 
character,  but  of  somewhat  diftcrent  model,  and  called  a 
sea-coast  howitzer,  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  service; 
and  three  years  later  these  were  followed  by  columbiads 
of  altered  model,  increased  weight,  and  greater  power.  Up 
to  this  period  all  ordnance  was  smooth-bore,  the  rifle  prin- 
ciple, although  suggested  very  early  in  the  history  of  can- 
non, and  put  into  practice  in  military  weapons  A.  D.  IfJOO, 
having  never  been  perfected  or  brought  into  general  use. 
About  1847-48,  soon  after  the  a])plication  of  the  rifle  prin- 
ciple to  small-arms,  experiments  commenced  to  be  made 
with  rifled  cannon,  but  ten  or  more  years  were  consumed 
before  the  proper  form,  number,  and  twist  of  the  grooves, 
and  form  of  the  elongated  projectile,  had  been  sufliciently 
ascertained  to  justify  any  general  use  of  rifled  cannon. 
These  varying  elements  are  still  the  subject  of  scientific 
research  and  experiment,  although  rifled  cannon  have  now 
very  nearly  superseded  smooth-bore  cannon  throughout  tho 
world. 

Gunpowder  was  first  used  in  the  form  of  dust,  but  its 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  in  use,  and  the  discovery  of 
its  increased  power  in  a  granulated  form,  led,  after  some 
years,  to  its  sole  use  for  cannon  in  that  form. 

In  gun  construction  the  prime  considerations  are  tenacity, 
elasticity,  and  hardness.  Cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  and 
(for  the  smaller  ordnance)  an  alloy  of  9U  parts  copper  and 
10  parts  tin,  are  found  to  meet  these  conditions  best.  Since 
1860  the  alloy  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  England, 
France,  and  the  U.  S.  being  the  only  nations  who  use  it 
now,  and  even  these  nations  use  it  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  present  condition  of  gun  construction  is  mainly  ex- 
perimental. Iron  in  one  form  or  another  is  the  only  ma- 
terial used  for  heavy  artillery,  but  tho  particular  form  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  whether  as  cast,  wrought,  or  steel,  or 
whether  in  bars,  coils,  or  ingots,  or  in  combination — as,  for 
instance,  steel  or  wrought  iron  interior  and  cast-iron  or 
wire-wrapped  exterior — is  still  undecided,  and  it  is  left  for 
experiments  which  are  still  in  progress  or  to  be  made  here- 
after to  decide  which  is  best.  In  the  U.  S.  cast  iron  is  used 
for  smooth-bore  guns,  and  also  for  rifle  guns,  but  as  its  uso 
for  the  latter  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  experiments  are 
now  being  made  with  wrought  iron,  and  with  wire-wrapped 
and  other  built-up  guns,  with  fair  prospect  of  success.  In 
England  nmdern  gun  construction  at  one  period  inclined 
to  the  use  of  a  steel  interior  tube,  strengthened  by  an  ex- 
terior casting  of  iron,  which  is  the  system  of  Palliser.  But 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  inventions  of  Sir  William 
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Armstrong,  itnprovea  by  those  of  Fraser.  have  resulted  in 
the  exelusivc  use,  in  that  country  at  present,  of  the  system 
of  these  two  inventors.  This  method  of  gun  construction 
is.  in  brief,  a  steel  core  (ur  body  of  the  gun)  strengthened 
hy  three  or  more  exterior  tubes  of  coiled  wrought  iron. 
The  system  is  at  present  popularly  known  as  the  '*  Wool- 
wich." 

In  Germany  and  Russia,  and  some  other  European  na- 
tions, the  Ivru'pj)  system  of  heavy  forgings  of  steel  iugots 
is  preferred.  This  last  is  by  far  the  most  expensive,  and 
does  not  always  produce  the  most  durable  guns.  The 
question  of  breech  or  muzzle  loading  is  still  an  undecided 
one.  The  (Jermans  seem  to  prcter  the  first  uuuied.  while 
the  English,  after  several  yeaiV  adoption  of  the  tirst,  have 
of  late  iibandoncd  its  use  and  returned  to  the  muzzle-loader. 
In  the  r.  S.  experiments  still  going  on  have  not  yet  dem- 
onstrated which  principle  is  the  best.  The  advantages 
of  loading  at  the  breech  with  heavy  guns  are  numerous  and 
great,  but  the  serious  mechanical  difficulties  of  perfecting 
the  movable  breech  attachments  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily overcome. 

During  the  half  decade  (1855-60),  and  the  succeeding 
decade  (lsr>0-70),  enormous  strides  were  made  in  gun  con- 
struction, and  in  that  of  carriages  and  projectiles,  and  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

The  plating  of  vessels  of  war  with  iron,  and  the  increas- 
ing thifkncss  of  this  armor,  have  led  of  late  years  to  a  very 
great  iucreusc  in  the  size,  weight,  and  calibres  of  sea-coast 
and  naval  cannon,  and  this  iu  turn  has  necessitated  very 
radical  changes  in  the  material  and  methods  of  gun  con- 
struction. In  England  the  lead  in  this  direction  was  taken 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  who  was  subsequently  followed 
by  AVlutworth.  Eraser,  Palliser,  Blakely.  and  others.  In 
Prussia.  Kru])p  at  Essen  struck  out  a  new  nietiiod,  which 
has  proved  so  successful  as  to  cause  his  guns  to  be  adopted 
in  hirgc  numbers  by  Russia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Spain, 
in  addition  to  his  own  country.  In  the  U.  S..  Hodman, 
Dahlgreii,  and  Parrolt  have  made  their  names  famous  by 
successful  improvements  in  heavy  gun  construction.  Each 
of  the  aliove-uauied  inventors  has  given  his  name  to  his 
invention,  and  the  guns  are  so  recognized  throughout  the 
civilizeil  world. 

The  niethttd  of  Armstrong  is  to  form  the  barrel  or  body 
of  the  gun  by  welding  at  their  ends  several  wrought-iron 
tubes,  each  of  \vhieh  is  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  is 
formed  by  winding  a  square  bar  of  iron  around  a  man<lrel 
and  welding  the  edges.  The  part  of  the  gun  in  rear  of  the 
trunnions  is  strengthened  first  by  an  enveloping  tube  com- 
posed of  a  plate  of  iron  bent  in  a  circular  form  and  its  edges 
welded,  and  secondly  by  another  enveloping  tube  made,  as 
in  the  body  of  the  gun,  of  spiral  coils.  As  at  first  con- 
structed, the  Armstrong  guns  were  all  breech-loaders,  the 
movable  breech  arrangement  consisting  of  a  hollow  screw, 
through  which  the  charge  was  passed  into  the  bore,  and 
a  weclgo  which  fitted  into  a  slot  cut  in  the  breech  of  the 
gun  cbising  the  rear  end  of  the  bore.  This  wedge  was 
slipped  into  its  place  by  a  hand,  and  kept  there  by  a  few 
turns  of  the  screw.  The  breech-loading  jirinciple  having 
proved  unsatisfactory  in  practice,  it  was  abandoned,  and 
all  Armstrong  guns  were  subsequently  constructed  as  muz- 
ilc-Ioadcrs. 

Armstrong's  method  of  construction  has  been  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Fraser,  a  leading 
employ^  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich.  These  modifi- 
cations consisted,  in  brief,  in  reducing  the  number  of  coils, 
shrinking  on  the  outer  coils  and  trunnion-block  together, 
introducing  offsets  or  shoulders  for  hooking  or  securing  the 
different  j)arts  to  each  other,  and  in  using  a  cheaper  iron 
for  the  outer  coils.  These  modifications,  while  they  did 
not  improve  the  strength  of  Armstrong's  original  inven- 
tion, reduced  the  cost  of  the  gun  nearly  50  per  cent.  As 
thus  reduced  the  cost  of  Woolwich  guns  is  about  double 
that  of  cast-iron  guns  in  the  U.  S.  of  equal  weight.  Early 
in  1SG7,  Fraser  still  further  modified  his  method  by  con- 
structing his  guns,  up  to  those  of  'J-ineh  calibre  or  250- 
pounders,  of  four  separate  parts:  1st,  the  inner  (or  A) 
tube,  a  solid  steel  forging,  tempered  in  oil.  roughly  bored 
out  to  a  calibre  slightly  less  than  the  projier  one;  2d.  an 
outer  (or  B)  tube,  composed  of  two  single  and  slightly 
taper  coils  of  wrought  iron,  united  together  endways, 
rough  turned  and  shrunk  on  to  the  inner  (or  A)  tube, 
which  is  accurately  turned  down  to  receive  it,  the  process 
being  easier  to  turn  down  the  inner  tube  than  to  bore  the 
outer  one;  :M,  a  breech-coil  or  jacket,  composed  of  a  triple 
coil,  a  double  coil,  and  a  trunniou-ring  made  and  welded 
together;  and  4lh,  the  cascable.  Guns  of  this  character 
have  been  constructed  of  7-inch  (115-poHnder),8-ineh  (ISO- 
pounder),  fl-inch  (250-pounder),  10-inch  (;i50-pounder), 
and,  more  lately  (1S7I}.  12-inch  (fiOO-pounder).  Fig.  4 
shows  the  Woolwich  25-ton  (12-inch)  gun  on  its  carriage. 
Still  more  recently,  a  gun  of  11.6  calibre,  of  greater  weight 


and  throwing  a  projectile  weighing  700  pounds,  ha.s  been 
Fig.  4. 


made.  This  last  gun  is  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
35-ton  gun.  or  "the  Woolwich  Infant."  (Fig.  5.)  In  the 
calibres  of  the  Fraser  system  above  9-inch  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional exterior  coils  are  used.  For  its  size  and  weight, 
the  9-ineh  Fraser  gun  is  probably  the  most  efficient  gun  in 
the  world. 

Fio.  5. 


Whitworth's  method  is  to  construct  the  gun  of  a  low 
steel,  the  hoops  east  hollow,  hammered  over  a  stetl  man- 
drel, annealed,  and  forced  together  (or  the  gun  built  up) 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  breech-pin,  which  is  made  of 
harder  steel  than  the  body  of  the  gun.  is  screwed  into  its 
place.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  Whitworth's  gun  is  the 
cross-section  of  its  bore,  which  is  hexagonal. 

The  Blakely  gun  is  composed  of  a  barrel  of  low  steel, 
over  which  is  shrunk  a  tube  of  less  elastic  steel,  and  over 
all  a  cast-iron  tube  or  jacket,  to  which  the  trunnions  are 
attached.  The  two  steel  tubes  are  cast  hollow,  hammered 
over  mandrels,  and  annealed.  The  projectiles  for  these 
guns  are  on  the  expanding  principle. 

The  Palliser  method  is  to  insert  a  steel  tube  in  the  bore 
of  a  cast-iron  gun.  either  from  the  muzzle,  where  it  is 
secured  by  oue  or  more  steel  screw-washers,  or  from  the 
breech,  in  which  case  the  steel  tube  only  extends  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  seat  of  the  charge,  and  is  secured  in 
its  place  by  a  screw  breech-plug.  This  method  aflords  the 
opportunity  of  utilizing  smooth-bore  guns  of  older  sys- 
tems by  their  conversion  into  rifle  guns  of  considerable 
power  and  endurance. 

The  method  of  Mr.  Francis  Krupp  of  Essen,  Prussia,  is 
to  fabricate  the  body  of  his  gun  from  a  solid  ingot  of  low 

Fig.  G. 


steel  worked  under  heavy  steam-hammers.     The   gun  is 
strengthened    by   three   or  more    steel   tubes,   which   are 
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shrunk  upon  the  central  tube  or  mass  of  the  gun,  the  last 
rin^  or  tube  enclosing  the  breech  being  forged  in  one  piece 
with  the  trunnions,  and  made  without  any  weld.  The 
rings  are  of  difl'erent  lengths,  as  is  usual  with  built-up 
guns,  and  the  whole  gun  is  diminished  in  thickness  to- 
wards the  muxzle,  not  bj  tapering,  but  by  being  turned 
with  concentric  steps  of  diminished  heights.  Fig.  6  shows 
one  of  Krupp's  field-guns  on  its  carriage.  Besides  sev- 
eral thousand  field-guns.  Krupp  has  fabricated  nearly  2000 
of  G-iuch,  7-inch,  M-inch,  9-ineb,  ll-iuch,  12-inch  and  14- 
inch  calibre.  Of  the  last-named  monsters  (of  which  two 
have  been  made),  both  have  successfully  stood  the  proof 
of  nearly  170  pounds  of  prismatic  powder  and  ii  1200- 
pound  projectile.  The  14-inch  Krupp  gun  weighs  fifty 
tons.  (Fig.  7.)  The  first  of  its  kind  required  the  continuous 
labor,  night  and  day.  of  sixteen  months,  and,  with  its  car- 
riage and  the  turn-table  (both  of  steel)  on  which  it  is 
mounted,  cost  $110,000,  gold.  Krupp's  partiality  for  steel 
induces  him  to  make  all  of  his  projectiles  and  gun-carriages 
of  that  material. 

Fm.  7. 


lines,  by  the  absence  of  all  exterior  ornamentations,  sharp 
angles,  or  edges,  and  of  the  cascable  and  swell  of  the 
muzzle,  and  by  having  the  trunnions  at  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity, thus  doing  away  with  preponderance  and  greatly  facil- 
itating the  service  of  the  gun.  Rodman  guns  are  both 
smooth-bore  and  rifled.  The  calibres  of  the  smooth-bore 
guns  are  S  inches,  10  inches,  13  inches,  15  inches,  and  20  inch- 
es, and  of  the  rifle,  8  inches  (corresponding  exteriorly  to  10- 
inch  s.-b),  10  inches  (to  1.3-inch  s.-b.).  and  12  inches  (to  lii- 
ineh  s.-b.),  three  dimensions  of  carriage  thus  answering  for 
six  guns.  Ail  Rodman  guns  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  solid 
as  well  as  hollow  projectiles.  The  15-inch  Rodman  gun 
weighs  25  tons,  the  solid  shot  450  pounds,  and  the  powder- 
charge  100  pounds  mammoth  powder.  The  20-inch  Rod- 
man weighs  5S  tons,  its  solid  shot  1060  pounds,  and  its 
powder-charge  180  pounds  mammoth  powder.  Fig.  9 
shows  the  Rodman  15-inch  gun. 

Fig.  9. 


In  the  Parrott  method  the  body  of  the  piece,  or  rather 
the  gun  itself,  is  of  cast  iron,  cast  hollow,  antl  cooled  from 
the  inside  (after  the  plan  of  Rodman)  for  the  larger  cali- 
bres, and  strengthened  about  the  seat  of  the  charge  by  an 
exterior  tube  of  wrought-iron  bars  spirally  coiled  and 
shrunk  on.  For  this  purpose  this  portion  of  the  gun  is 
turned  down  to  a  cylindrical  form.  Besides  his  field-guns 
of  ;i  inches  (10-pounder)  and  3.62  inches  (20-pounder), 
and  his  siege-gun  of  4.2  (30-pounder),  Captain  Parrott 
has  constructed  sea-coast  and  ship-guns  of  6.4  inches 
(100-piiundcr),  8  inches  (200-pounder),  and  10  inches 
(;JOO-pounder).  His  mode  of  rifling  is  the  increasing  or 
gaining  twist.  The  Parrott  gun  is  serviceable,  of  consid- 
erable endurauco,  and,  when  Pari'ott  projectiles  are  used, 
of  most  excellent  accuracy.  The  10-pounder,  30-])ounder, 
and  100-pounder  seem  to  give  better  results  than  the  other 
calibres.  Fig.  8  shows  the  Parrott  200-pounder. 
Fig.  8. 


The  method  of  Admiral  Dahlgren  of  the  U.  S.  navy  has 
been  illustrated  only  in  guns  for  naval  uses.  His  guns 
arc  of  cast  iron  cast  solid,  and  cooled  from  the  exterior; 
they  are  of  great  thickness  at  the  breech  and  as  far  for- 
ward as  the  trunnions,  and  from  thence  to  the  muzzle 
rapidly  diminishing  in  thickness,  so  that  their  external 
configuration  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  champagne-bottle. 
Dithlgren  guns  are  chiefly  of  U-ineh  and  ll-inch  calibre, 
and  are  adapted  exclusively  for  hollow  projectiles.  A 
10-ineh  Dahlgren  gun  for  firing  solid  shot  has.  however, 
been  put  in  service.  The  15-inch  and  20-inch  naval  guns, 
although  they  have  in  great  degree  the  exterior  form 
of  the  Dahlgren.  are  cast  hollow,  cooled  from  the  inside, 
and  have  the  elliptical  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  are  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  Rodman  plan.  The  9-inch, 
H)-inch.  and  ll-inch  Dahlgren  guns  have  the  bottom  of 
bore  in  the  conical  form  of  what  is  known  as  ''the  Goraer 
chamber." 

The  guns  of  Oen.  Rodman  of  the  U.  S.  ordnance  corps 
are  all  of  cast  iron,  and  are  cast  hollow  and  cooled  from 
the  inside,  the  exterior  being  meantime  kept  from  rapid 
cooling  by  fives  built  around  the  gun  in  the  easting-pit. 
Rodman  guns  are  further  distinguished  by  great  thickness 
of  metal  at  the  breech,  by  graceful  curves  of  their  exterior 


In  the  U.  S.,  in  1856,  the  systems  of  artillery  in  use  for 
the  land  service  were  as  follows  : 

Field  ArtiUenj. — 6-pounder  and  12-pounder  guns  and 
12,  24,  32-poundcr  howitzers — six  difl'erent  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  seven  different  kinds  of  carriages;  the  12- 
pounder  howitzer  mounting  on  three  difl'erent  kinds  of 
carriage. 

Siege  Artillery. — 12-pounder,  18-pounder,  and  24-poun- 
der  guns;  8-inch  howitzer;  and  coehorn,  S-inch  and  10- 
inch  mortars — six  diflTcrent  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  as 
many  difl'erent  carriages. 

Seti'Coast  Artillery. — 24-pounder,  32-poundcr,  and  42- 
pounder  guns;  S-inch  and  10-iuch  columbiads ;  and  10- 
inch  and  12-inch  mortars — seven  difl'erent  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  as  many  difl'erent  carriages. 

All  of  the  various  carriages  were  of  wood. 

The  system  of  artillery  for  the  land  service  in  use  in  the 
U,  S.  in  1873  are  as  follows : 

Field  Artillery. — 3-inch  rifle  and  12-pounder  smooth- 
bore— two  guns  and  two  carriages.  Fig.  10  is  the  3-iuch 
rifle,  model  of  1861,  and  at  present  in  use. 


3-inch  Rifled  Field-gun.  model  ISGl. 
Fig.  11  shows  the  12-pounder  smooth-bore  on  its  carriage. 


I2-Pounder,  Gun  and  Carriage. 
The  3-inch  rifle  (Fig.  10)  is  soon  to  be  superseded  by  a 
Fig.  12. 


new  3^-inch  (Rodman)  rifle,  model  of  1870,  shown  in  Fig. 
12.     This  is  to  be  mounted  on  the  same  carriage  as  the  12- 
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poundor  emootb-boro  (Fig.  11);  tho  weight  being  about 
the  8amo. 

Sitye  Arti'Uert/.—i\-\uc\\  riQe,  8-inch  howitzer;  S-inch, 
10-iuch,  and  coyhorn  mortars — live  pieces  olorduance  and 
fivo  carria;;es. 

Sea-Coast  Artillery.— lOAnch,  KJ-inch,  IJ-iuch,  and  20- 
iuch  iitinooth-boro  guns;  8-inch,  10-inch,  and  12-inch  rifle 
guns;  10-ineh,  i;j-iuch,  and  15-inch  mortars — ten  different 
pieces  of  ordnance  and  seven  carriages,  the  10-iuch  smooth- 
bore and  8-iuch  rifle,  tho  I.l-inch  sniooth-boru  and  JO-inch 
rifle,  and  tho  lij-iueh  einuoth-boro  and  12-inch  ritlc,  having 
respectively  the  samo  exterior  dimensions  and  mounting  on 
the  same  carriage. 

Atl  of  the  sea-const  ordnance  and  tho  mortars  of  tho 
siege  system  have  wrought-iron  carnages. 

For  twu  centuries  alter  tiio  invention  of  cannon  no  at- 
tempts appear  to  have  been  made  to  classify  or  arrange 
tho  various  sizes  and  descriptions,  or  to  systematize  the 
organization  of  the  material  or  troops  of  the  artillery.  So 
numerous  wore  tho  varieties  that  were  brought  into  the 
fiebl,  and  actually  used  in  battle,  that  great  confusion  in 
man(euvre,  ditfieufty  in  supply  of  ammunition,  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  results  ensued.  These  disadvantages  Anally 
became  so  many  and  great  that  reform  of  some  kind  was 
essential.  In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under 
Francis  I,  of  France,  this  confusion  was  recluced  to  some 
sort  of  system,  and  about  tho  middle  of  tlio  same  century, 
under  llenry  II.  of  France,  greater  simpliticatiou  and 
more  systematic  arrangement  were  introduced.  The  vari- 
eties of  guns  were  reduced  to  six  in  all.  It  was  not  until 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  that  any  radi- 
cal and  ]>ermanent  classification  and  organization  was 
effectcil.  Gustavus  Adoljdius  of  Sweden  made  inij^rove- 
mcnts  in  tho  direction  of  increased  niobili'ti/  of  field  artil- 
lery, and  tho  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
aided  materially  in  the  samo  direction,  particularly  by 
the  introduction  of  horse  artillery.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
also,  in  his  day,  iustitutcil  many  advantageous  changes  in 
the  organization,  mobility,  and  use  of  artillery.  Early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  tho  French  general  of  artillery,  De 
hi  Valliere,  reduced  the  number  of  calibres  to  five,  and  im- 
proved the  construction  and  reduced  tho  number  of  gun- 
carriages.  Soon  after  tho  middle  of  this  century,  or  about 
1765,  the  French  general  of  artillery,  De  Gribeauval, 
effected  more  extensive  and  advantageous  reforms,  lie 
separated  tho  field  system  from  tho  siege,  reduced  the 
charges  of  powder,  and  diminished  the  weight  of  field 
artillery;  introduced  iron  axlctrecs,  cartridges,  elevating 
screws,  tangent  scales,  perfect  uniformity  in  carriage  con- 
struction, and  improved  the  draught  of  artillery  when 
upon  tho  road  Ijy  increasing  tho  diameter  of  the  wheels, 
altering  the  position  of  the  siege-gun  ou  its  carriage,  and 
the  manner  of  attaching  tho  horses  to  all  guns.  These 
reforms  were  great,  and  were  so  excellent  as  to  ensure  tho 
permanency  of  many  of  them  as  tho  basis  of  tho  system 
of  the  present  day. 

The  improvements  in  artillery  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  been  numerous  and  important,  in  fact,  during  the  first 
two  decades  of  its  last  half  these  improvements  have  been 
greater  than  at  any  period  since  tho  discovery  of  gun- 
powder. In  1827  the  construction  and  form  of  gun-car- 
riages were  simplified,  the  models  of  guns  were  improved, 
and  the  number  of  calibres  still  further  reduced.  In  1850, 
Louis  Xapt)leou,  afterwards  emjicror  of  Franco,  simplified 
the  field-artillery  system  by  tho  invention  of  a  gun-how- 
itzcr,  a  12-pounder,  which  took  tho  place  of  the  S,  0,  and 
12-pounder  guns,  and  12,  24,  and  ;i2-pounder  howitzers  of 
the  then  existing  system.  Since  the  last-named  date  up  to 
tho  present  the  chief  changes  may  bo  stated  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows: 1st,  improvement  in  thcquality  of  iron  for  gun-con- 
Struction,  and  in  the  methods  of  its  preparation  and  use; 
2d,  increased  size  and  efficiency  of  heavy  guns;  3d,  tho 
successful  apulieation  and  general  introduction  of  the  rifle 
principle;  4tn,  more  general  uso  of  hollow  projectiles,  and 
especially  of  shells  for  heavy  guns;  5th,  the  substitution 
of  iron  for  wood  in  the  construction  of  gun-carriages. 

The  greatly  increasing  size  of  heavy  guns  of  cast  iron 
involved  many  mechanical  difficulties  of  construction,  and 
finally  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  possibility  of  perfect  cast- 
ings. As  early  as  1S44-15.  Captain  {afterwards  General) 
Rodman,  a  highly  intelligent  officer  of  the  V.  S.  ordnance 
corps,  instituted  a  series  of  scientific  investigations,  followed 
by  experiments,  having  for  their  object  the  removal  of  this 
difficulty.  These  investigations,  pursued  through  several 
years,  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  Rodman's  system  of 
hollow  casting  and  cooling  from  the  interior,  which  renders 
perfectly  practicable  the  casting  of  iron  guns  of  reliable 
endurance  of  the  largest  necessary  calibre.  Perfect  success 
having  attended  the  fabrication,  by  this  nietliod,  of  8-inch 
and  lO-inch  guns,  Rodman  suggested  the  casting  of  a 
15-inch  gun,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  in  I860, 


and  was  followed  by  the  subsequent  fabrication  of  several 
hundred  others.  A  2U-inch  gun  was  next  projected  by 
Rodman,  and  tho  first  one  was  successfully  east  in  1863. 
Rifle  guns  of  large  calibre  have  also  been  east  by  the  same 
method,  I'ut,  whether  caused  by  imperfect  form  or  construo- 
tion  of  tho  projectile,  or  for  other  reasons,  those  of  tho 
largest  calibre  (12  inches)  have  not  possessed  sufficient  en- 
durance to  resist  the  immense  strains  to  which  such  guna 
are  subjected.  The  further  fabrication  of  such  cannon  has 
therefore  been  suspended  in  the  U.  S. 

Many  changes,  looking  to  the  substitution  of  somo  other 
explosive  compound  for  gunpowder,  have  been  projected 
from  time  to  time,  but,  although  about  ten  years  ago  gun- 
cotton  promised  to  afford  the  advantages  sought  after,  its 
use,  at  no  time  extending  beyond  Austria,  was  soon  founit 
inexpedient,  ami  was  discontinued.  Gun-cotton,  nitro- 
glycerine, and  its  various  compounds,  dualin,  dynamite, 
lithofraeteur,  etc.,  while  they  are  excellent  for  mining, 
blasting,  or  ordinary  explosive  purposes,  are  found  to  be 
too  quick  and  powerful  for  uso  in  firearms,  either  small  or 
great.  A  wide  range  of  experiment,  however,  has  shown 
that  gunpowder  can  be  greatly  improved  by  greater  care  in 
the  selection  and  manipulation  of  its  ingredients,  and  by 
increased  uniformity  in  the  form  and  size  of  its  grains.  Ex- 
periment has  further  demonstrated  that  it  is  essential  to 
vary  tho  size  of  the  grain  for  different  calibres  of  cannon ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  large-grained  (or  slower-burning)  gun- 
powder is  more  advantageous  for  tho  larger  cannon,  since 
it  gives  increased  initial  velocity  with  decreased  pressure 
on  the  walls  of  the  gun.  This  has  resulted  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  gunjiowdcr  in  the  U.  S.  service  into  five  kinds :  1, 
rifle  puwder,  for  ])istols  and  carbines;  2,  muskrt,  for  rifled 
muskets;  3,  mortar,  for  field  and  siege-guns  and  mortars; 
4,  caimou,  for  tho  smaller  calibres  of  sea-coast  guns;  5, 
mnmmntli,  for  15-inch  and  larger  guns. 

Within  tho  last  few  years  tho  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mammoth  powder  have  been  so  marked  that  with 
charges  of  similar  weights  the  initial  velocity  of  a  15-inch 
projectile  has  been  increased  from  1300  or  1400  feet  per 
second,  with  a  pressure  of  40,000  to  60,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  to  1800  feet  per  second,  with  a  pressure  of  less 
than  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  As  the  work  done  by 
the  imjiact  of  a  jirojcctilo  is  in  direct  pmportion  to  tho 
squareof  its  velocity,  it  is  obvious  howgreat  arc  tho  advan- 
tages which  have  thus  been  obtained. 

The  condition  of  artillery  throughout  the  civilized  world 
is  at  the  present  time  in  a  great  degree  tentative  or  experi- 
mental— probably  more  so  than  at  any  time  since  gun- 
powder was  discovered.  The  proper  proportion  of  artillery 
to  other  arms,  of  the  various  classes  and  calibres  to  one  an- 
other, and  of  tho  different  kinds  or  varieties  of  ])rojectiIe3 
most  suitable  for  use,  are  all  at  present  unsolved  problems. 

In  tho  organization  of  armies  for  the  field  the  proportion 
of  artillery  to  the  other  arms  has  at  various  periods  of  tho 
world's  history  varied  between  tho  limits  of  one  gun  per 
1000  infantry  to  six  per  1000.  Too  great  a  proportion  of 
artillery  may  give  confidence  to  raw  and  inexperienced 
troops,  but  it  encumbers  an  army  with  an  unwieldy  train, 
and  thus  impairs  its  mobility.  Too  small  a  jiroportion 
weakens  the  army's  efficiency  for  many  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive  operations,  and  renders  some  military  operations 
exceedingly  diflicult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable.  Tho 
topographical  features  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  enemy's  organization,  exercise  a  material  in- 
fluence in  the  problem. 

In  the  war  in  the  Crimea  (England,  France,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey  against  Russia)  the  proj)ortion  of  artillery  was 
rather  less  than  three  guns  per  lUOO  infantry  and  one  per 
lOllO  cavalry.  In  the  Italian  campaign  (France  and  Sar- 
dinia against  Austria)  the  proportion  was  rather  more,  say 
three  and  a  quarter  to  three  and  a  half  guns  per  1000  in- 
fantry. In  the  seven  weeks'  war  (Prussia  against  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  Bavaria)  the  proportion  was  about  the  same, 
with  perhaps  a  slight  excess  on  tho  part  of  Austria.  In  tho 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71  tho  proportion  was  three 
guns  per  1000  infantry  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  about 
four  per  1000  on  the  part  of  the  Germans. 

In  our  recent  civil  war  (1801-05)  the  proportion  was 
fixed  at  the  outset  at  three  guns  per  1000  infantry,  and  two 
per  1000  cavalry,  with  tho  intention  of  reducing  tho  for- 
mer to  two  guns  as  the  infantry  became  more  experienced 
and  staunch.  During  the  last  year  of  the  war  the  propor- 
tion was  reduced  in  tho  armies  commanded  by  General 
Sherman  to  about  one  and  a  half  guns  per  1000  infantry 
and  one  gun  per  1000  cavalry,  in  order  that  the  mobility 
of  the  armies  for  the  extraordinarily  long  and  rapid 
marches  they  had  to  make  might  be  increased.  Under  tho 
circumstances  this  proportion  was  found  to  be  quite  suf- 
ficient. Those  circumstances  were  exceptional  and  abnor- 
mal, and  ])erhaps  unlikely  to  occur  again.  It  is  therefore 
not  considered  to  be  advantageous  to  reduce  the  proportion 
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of  artillery  bolow  two  and  a  half  to  three  pieces  per  1000 
infantry,  unless  the  topographical  features  of  the  theatre 
of  war  are  uiouutainous  or  densely  wooded. 

The  organization  of  the  artillery  of  the  armies  of  the 
U.  S.  during  the  civil  war  was  designed  and  executed  by 
the  writer.  Peculiar  circumstances  compelled  this  organi- 
zation to  be  somewhat  hastily  decided  upon  and  adopted. 
It  therefore  unavoidably  included  at  the  outset  a  variety 
of  unsuitable  calibres,  but  as  soon  as  better  and  more  uni- 
form material  could  be  fabricated  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  artillery  troops  this  temporary  anomaly  ceased,  and 
but  two  calibres  of  field-guns  were  kept  in  the  service — 
the  8-inch  rifle  and  the  light  12-poundcr  smooth-bore,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter. 
The  generally  wooded  character  of  the  theatre  of  war  neu- 
tralized in  a  great  degree  the  advantages  of  rifled  guns, 
and  rendered  this  proportion  the  most  desirable.  For  siege 
purjKises  the  ordnance  used  were  4.2-inch  and  -J.  j-inch  ri- 
fled guns,  S-inch  howitzers,  and  8-inch  and  10-ineh  mor- 
tars. At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  unusual  facilities 
of  water-transportation  greatly  favored  their  use,  100- 
poundcr  and  200-pounder  rifle  guns  and  lU-ineh  and  12- 
inch  sea-coast  mortars  were  put  in  battery.  For  guns  of 
position  in  permanent  field-works  and  fortified  intrenched 
lines,  such  as  the  defences  of  AVashington,  24  and  32- 
pounders  of  the  sea-coast  smooth-bore  system  were  exten- 
sively em])!oyed,  these  guns  having  been  found  on  hand  at 
the  Washingt(m  Arsenal. 

The  whole  number  of  field-guns  which  were  equipped 
and  took  the  field  with  the  various  armies  of  the  U.  S. 
during  the  civil  war  was  about  1500,  and  they  were  trans- 
ported or  accompanied  by  40,000  horses,  and  served  by 
about  48.000  men. 

The  number  of  guns  of  position  in  use  in  the  various 
ficlil-works  or  intrenched  lines  during  the  same  war  was 
about  1200,  and  they  were  served  by  about  22,000  men. 
In  the  defences  of  Washington  alone  the  numlier  of  im- 
placcments  for  cannon  were  1500,  and  there  wore  actually 
mounted  and  in  position  807  guns  and  98  mortars,  which 
were  served  by  18,500  men.  These  defences,  thrown  up  by 
the  engineers  under  the  direction  of  General  Barnard, 
were  the  most  extensive  known  in  history,  exceeding  even 
the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  designed  by  Wellington 
for  the  defence  of  the  British  army  in  Spain.  They  were 
37  miles  in  circuit,  consisted  of  68  separate  forts  (whose 
aggregate  perimeter  Wtas  1.1  miles)  and  93  batteries,  the 
whole  connected  by  20  miles  of  rifle-trenches.  More  than 
30  miles  of  road  practicable  for  artillery  were  constructed 
concentric  with  the  interior  of  this  extensive  line.  The 
armament  of  these  defences  was  served  by  18,500  skilled 
artillerymen,  for  whoso  organization,  instruction,  and 
progress  especial  care  was  taken  by  the  writer  when  chief 
of  artillery.  Every  foot  of  the  approaches  to  these  works 
was  cleared  of  obstructi^ms,  and  was  directed  in  orders  to 
be  so  carefully  scrutinized  and  studied  by  the  artillerymen 
of  the  various  forts  that  the  elevation  of  the  guns  and  the 
length  of  fuse  for  the  hollow  projectiles  were  ascertained 
by  actual  experiment  for  every  part  of  them.  There  were 
no  finer  and  better  instructed  troops  in  the  world  than  the 
heavy  artillery  regiments  which  garrisoned  the  defences  of 
Washington  during  the  year  1863  and  a  portion  of  the 
years  1862  and  1864. 

The  personnel  of  the  field  artillery  of  the  armies  of  the 
U.  S.  during  the  great  war  alluded  to  was  composed  in 
great  part  of  volunteers,  but,  though  raw  and  uninstructed 
at  first,  such  was  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  that  most  of  them  finally  became  as  well  in- 
structed, as  rapid  in  their  movements,  as  accurate  in  their 
fire,  and  as  steady  in  their  courage,  as  veteran  regular 
troops.  The  horse-artillery  portion  of  the  field  artillery 
w:is,  with  ouly  three  exceptions,  composed  entirely  of  bat- 
teries iif  the  regular  army.  They  were  of  course  attached 
to  the  eavalry,  opened  and  maintained  the  action  for  them 
in  regular  fields  of  battle,  accompanied  that  body  even  on 
those  rapid  and  sometimes  remote  "cavalry  raids  "  upon 
the  enemy's  communications  and  completely  around  his 
rear  which  constituted  so  extraordinary  a  feature  in  the 
late  civil  war.  The  services  of  this  body  of  artillery  could 
not  possibly  be  excelled  in  brilliancy  and  Hau. 

The  troops  of  the  artillery  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
U.  >S.  are  at  present  (1873)  organized  in  regiments,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  as  follows:  Five  regiments,  each  consist- 
ing of  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  3  majors,  1  adjutant, 
1  quartermaster,  1  sergeant-major,  1  quartermaster-ser- 
geant, 2  principal  musicians,  and  12  batteries.  Each  bat- 
tery consists  of  1  captain,  2  first  lieutenants,  2  second  lieu- 
tenants, and  150  enlistetl  men  (sergeants,  corporals,  arti- 
ficers, musicians,  and  jirivates).  In  time  of  peace  the 
President  is  authorised  to  reduce  the  battery  organization 
to  1  captain,  1  first  lieutenant,  1  second  lieutenant,  ancl  60 
privates.     The  law  requires  that  one  battery  in  each  regi- 


ment ahafl  be  ''  mounted  " — /.  e.  equipped  with  guns,  horses, 
etc. — and  gives  the  President  discretion  to  mount  an  many 
of  the  others  as  the  exigency  of  the  public  service  may 
seem  to  him  to  demand.  For  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
throughout  the  regiment  instruction  in  light  artillery  the 
orders  of  the  war  department  require  that  each  lieutenant 
shall  serve  a  tour  of  two  years  in  the  mounted  battery. 
When  not  thus  mounted  the  remaining  batteries  of  artil- 
lery serve  as  heavy  or  garrison  artillery  in  the  sea-coast 
fortifications. 

The  personal  armament  of  an  artilleryman  of  the  mounted 
batteries,  whether  field  or  siege,  is  a  pistol  and  sabre  for 
the  sergeants,  trumpeters,  and  drivers,  and  a  sabre  only  for 
each  cannoneer.  The  personal  armament  of  the  artillery- 
man of  the  heavy  or  garrison  batteries,  which  serve  in  the 
sea-coast  fortifications,  is  the  rifle-musket  and  other  equip- 
ment of  the  infantry  soldier. 

The  organization,  as  regards  materiel,  of  a  mounted  bat- 
tery of  the  U.  S.  field  artillery,  when  on  a  war-footing,  is 
6  guns,  6  caissons,  1  battery- wagon,  1  travelling  forge,  and 
112  horses;  and  when  on  a  peace  footing  it  is  6  guns,  6 
caissons,  and  SO  horses,  or  sometimes  4  guns,  4  caissons, 
and  60  horses.  Guns  of  diflerent  calibres  or  descriptions 
are  never  assembled  in  the  same  battery  ;  and  in  times  of 
war  field-batteries  are  attached  to  divisions  (sometimes  to 
corps  d'armee),  and  not  to  brigades.  The  equipment  of 
ammunition  of  a  field-battery  for  active  service  in  war  is 
400  rounds  per  gun,  of  which  200  rounds  are  carried  with 
each  rifle-gun  (3-inch)  and  its  caisson,  or  128  rounds  with 
each  12-pound  gun  (smooth-bore)  and  its  caisson;  the  re- 
mainder being  carried  in  the  ordinary  army  transport- wagon, 
but  accompanying  the  battery  and  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  its  captain. 

The  organization  of  a  siege-battery  in  the  U.  S.  service 
is  4  guns,  1  battery  wagon,  1  travelling  forge,  and  60  horses. 
The  amount  of  ammunition  which  accompanies  the  siege- 
battery  is  250  rounds  per  gun,  and  it  is  transported  in  the 
ordinary  army  transport-wagon. 

William  P.  Barry. 

Artillery,  Schools  of.  Special  schools  for  instructiim 
in  artillery  have  for  many  years  been  organized  and  main- 
tained by  the  various  nations  of  the  civilized  world  as  a 
component  part  of  their  military  establishment.  As  early 
as  A.  D.  1515  such  a  school  was  organized  by  the  Vene- 
tians. A  few  years  later,  Charles  V.  established  a  school 
of  artillery  in  Spain,  and  another  in  Sicily.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  next  century  (1675)  a  school  for  pyacticaHnstruc- 
tion  in  artillery  was  established  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
at  Douai,  and  a  few  years  later  instruction  in  the  tJuon/  of 
the  science  was  added  to  its  course.  About  the  same  time 
an  artillery  school  was  organized  in  Saxony,  and  sumo 
years  subsequently  by  the  other  nations  of  Germany.  In 
Sweden,  Austria,  and  Russia  such  schools  were  in  existence 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  artillery  school  at 
Woolwich  was  established  in  England. 

In  some  nations  the  school  is  a  joint  one  for  artillerists 
and  engineers,  but  this  is  exceptional,  the  general  rule 
being  to  keep  the  instruction  of  these  two  scientific  corps 
separate  and  distinct.  In  the  U.  S.  an  artillery  school  for 
practice  was  established  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  in  1823,  and 
it  oontinued  in  existence  for  about  six  years,  and  as  a  prac- 
tical school  solely,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  military  ser- 
vice (due  chiefly  to  Indian  wars)  caused  its  discontinuance. 
This  school  was  commanded  successively  by  Col.  Fenwick 
and  Lieut. -Col.  Eustis.  In  May,  1858,  a  school  for  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  instruction  was  organized  at  the  same 
place,  under  the  command  of  Lieut-Col.  Harvey  Brown, 
who  in  less  than  two  years  was  succeeded  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Dimmick.  This  school  languished  after  the  first  year  and 
a  half  of  its  existence,  and  was  finally  brought  to  an  end  in 
1861  by  the  great  civil  war.  In  Nov.,  1867,  an  artillery 
school  for  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  instruction  was 
again  established  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  has  since  continued 
uninterruptedly  up  to  the  present  date  (1873).  This  school 
was  organized  under  the  commancl  of  Brevet  Maj.-Gcu. 
Barry,  who  still  remains  at  the  head  of  its  direction. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  at  all  artillery  schools 
is  divided  into  the  practiml  and  theoretical.  The  theo- 
retical comprises  mathematics,  military  surveying,  as  much 
of  physical  science  as  is  essential  fur  the  artilleryman, 
military  engineering,  military  history,  etc.  etc.;  and  in  the 
practical  is  included  the  drill  and  service  of,  and  target  prac- 
tice with,  all  kinds  of  ordnance,  the  laying  out  and  construc- 
tion of  batteries,  and  the  duties  of  the  artillery  laboratory. 
In  some  sehools  of  artillery  the  instruction  only  of  the  com- 
missioned officers  of  that  arm  is  the  object,  while  in  others 
instruction  is  extended  to  the  non-commissioned  otfieers 
and  other  enlisted  men.  In  the  artillery  school  of  the  U.  S. 
army  the  instruction  is  theoretical  and  practical,  and  is 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  enlisted  men  of  all  ranks,  as 
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well  as  for  commissioDcd  officers.  This  school  is  com- 
maDiltMl  by  u  colonel  ol"  iirlilUr.v,  assisted  by  a  licutenant- 
colom-l  (who  supi-riutcuils  tbu  tbeorctieiil  instruction)  and 
a  major  (whu  .^upcriiili-mls  the  iinifticiil  instruction).  The 
eoUolasUc  aftairs  of  the  iu^litutiuii  are  sujicrvised  by  a  staff 
oompodcd  of  the  comiuandaiit.  the  two  other  lield-officers, 
and  the  orduance-oftiuer  who  commands  the  arsenal  at 
Fort  iMonrof.  The  adjutant  of  the  sehool  is  the  secretary 
of  tlie  staff.  Kach  of  the  live  regiments  of  artiUery  iu  the 
armv  of  the  U.  S.  has  one  foot-biittiTV  and  its  captain  sta- 
tioned at  tho  school.  V]mu  eacli  of  these  five  captains  are 
devolved  the  duties  of  instructor.  From  eaeh  rej^iment  of 
artillery  two  first  lieutenants  and  two  second  lieutenants 
are  annually  sent  to  tho  scliool  for  iiistructiitn.  The  course 
of  instruction  extends  over  one  year,  and  is  conducted  on 
a  similar  plan  to  that  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Tliere  are  two  examinations  in  eaeh  year  for  the 
officers,  and  one  for  the  enlisted  men.  The  first,  during; 
the  last  week  iu  Auj;ust,  is  for  the  officers,  nnd  is  in  niuthe- 
inatics  only  ;  the  second,  commeneinj;  April  1,  is  for  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  continues  about  twenty  days,  and  covers 
the  entire  ground  of  the  theoretical  and  prnctical  course 
of  instruction.  Tliose  who  jiass  the  examination  suceess- 
fuUy  are  awarded  an  enj^raved  certificate,  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  staff,  setting  forth  that  fact. 

The  practical  instruction  comprises  the  drill-service  and 
mechanical  niamenvres  of,  ancl  ample  target  practice  with, 
every  kiml  of  ordnance  used  in  the  military  .service  of  the 
U.S.:  the  laying  of  platforms:  the  Uiying  out  and  con- 
struction of  fiebi-works  or  intretiched  lines  for  artillery  ; 
the  embarkation,  disembarkation,  and  transportation  of 
heavy  ordnance,  carriages,  and  artillery  machines;  the 
practical  use  of  all  known  artillery  machines:  the  estima- 
tion of  distjincesand  their  determination  by  plane-table  and 
portable  telemeters  ;  and  the  duties  of  tlie  military  labora- 
tory as  far  as  they  concern  the  artillerist.  The  theoretical 
instruction  includes  matbem.aties.  military  surveying,  as- 
tronomy, ordnance  and  gunnery,  military  history,  the  prep- 
aration and  puldic  d'-livcry  ut'  written  essays  on  military 
campaigns  or  biography,  constitutional,  international,  and 
military  law,  and  the  theory  and  use  of  surveying,  astro- 
nomical, and  ballistic  instruments  and  ap])aratus. 

The  school  term  commences  on  the  1st  of  May.  annually. 
All  reports  from  the  school  arc  made  direct  to  the  general 
of  the  army.  Twenty  lieutenants  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
non-commissioned  officers  pass  through  the  sehool  annually. 

William  F.  Barrv. 

Artiodac'tyla  [from  the  Gr.  apno?,  **  entire,"  *^even," 
and  ia*tTuAos.  a  "linger"  or  "toe "J.  the  term  a])j)lied  to  an 
order  id'  hoofed  Mammalia  having  tous  in  even  number,  as 
two  or  four,  and  having  a  subdivided  or  complex  stomach, 
and  a  moderate-sized  simple  caecum.  To  this  order  all 
those  animals  belong  which  are  chiefly  used  for  human 
food,  ami  which  have  been  domesticated  from  a  period 
before  the  historical  epoch. 

Artocarpa'ceae  [from  tho  Gr.  dpro^.  "bread,"  and 
«apir6«,  "fruit"],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  of 
whicli  the  Artocar'pun  inci'sn,  or  bread-fruit,  is  the  type; 
it  is  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  a  sub-order  of  Urtica- 
cca;.  This  order  comprises  more  than  fifty  species,  nearly 
all  natives  of  tropical  countries.  The  milky  juice  of  some 
yields  CAOUTOirouc  (which  see),  and  that  of  the  cow  tfee 
(liroHimum)  is  a  rich  and  wholesome  food,  like  cow's  milk. 
With  these  is  associated  the  virulent  poisonous  upas  tree 
{AnttariH  toxiraria).  The  seeds  of  this  order  are  all  in- 
nocuous, and  those  of  the  MuHdiuja  of  Western  Africa  are 
esculent.  The  fruit  is  often  a  sorosh,  a  single  succulent 
fruit  formed  of  the  aggregated  gcrmens  of  a  whole  spike 
of  flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bread-fruit. 

Artois  (ane.  Atrehn'tes),  a  former  province  of  France, 
bordering  on  Flanders,  is  inehided  in  the  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais.  The  capital  of  Artois  was  Arras.  Artesian 
wells  derive  their  name  from  Artois  (in  Latin  Arte'nia). 
Charles  X.  of  Franco  before  his  accession  was  styled  count 
of  Artois. 

_  Arts,  Degrees  in.  Tho  term  arts  (in  Latin  artea)  or 
liberal  arts  (ar'tei  tihcrales),  as  applied  to  certain  studies, 
was  derived  from  the  ancient  Romans;  and  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century  was  used  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  which 
probably  received  it  from  Martianus  Capelhi.  and  on  the 
establishment  of  universities  the  term  "faculty  of  arts" 
denoted  instructors  in  science  and  philosophy,  as  distin- 
guished frfim  the  faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  and  law. 
The  number  of  arts  was  seven:  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric 
(the  Triritiiii).  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy 
(tho  Qutuin'rtiim),  The  terms  master  and  doctor  were  ap- 
plied synonymously  to  persons  teaching  by  authority  from 
the  universities.  In  process  of  time  the  first  was  restricted 
to  the  liberal  arts,  the  other  to  divinity,  law,  and  medicine. 
Music,  however,  had  its  doctorate,  as  well  as  philosophy 


and  letters.  When  regulations  were  established  to  prevent 
unqualified  |)ersous  from  teaching,  and  an  initiatory  disci- 
pline was  prescribed,  these  terms  were  called  yradiia,  "  steps" 
or  "degrees."  The  passing  of  the  initiatory  stage,  first  in- 
stituted by  Gregory  IX.  (1227-41).  conferred  the  title  of 
bachelor,  and  an  additional  course  was  necessary  to  ubtiiin- 
iug  that  of  master.  Later,  tlie  doctorate  became,  in  some 
countries,  the  third  or  highest  degree.  The  titles  of  mas- 
ter and  doctor  implied  the  duty  of  publicly  teaching  some 
of  the  branches  included  in  the  "arts" — a  custom  still  re- 
tained, to  some  e.\tent.  in  the  German  universities,  but  in 
other  countries  the  titles  are  simply  honorary,  or  at  most  in- 
dicate the  passage  of  certain  examinations.  The  doctorate 
in  medicine,  and  in  some  countries  that  of  law,  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.     (See  DocTOii.) 

Art-Union  [Ger.  Knnet^reyein'],  an  institution  for  the 
promotion  of  a  liberal  patronage  of  the  tine  arts;  a  society 
formed  to  encourage  the  line  arts  by  the  purchase  of  ]jic- 
tures  with  a  common  fund  raised  by  subscrijition.  The 
works  they  purchase  are  sometimes  distributed  by  lot  or 
lottery.  Art-unions  originated  in  France  about  1812,  and 
were  introduced  in  lS2;i  into  (iermany,  where  they  pro- 
duced probably  greater  results  tbiin  in  any  other  country. 
The  Diisseldorf  Art-Union,  formed  in  l82'J.  has  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  fine  arts,  and  has  promoted  the 
execution  of  monumental  works  of  art  of  the  highest  ehi^s. 
In  the  course  of  twenty  years  it  expended  on  works  of  :irt 
26S,tlO0  thalers.  These  institutions  were  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  in  IS.'U.  the  first  being  formed  in  Edinburgh. 
The  London  Art-Union  was  organized  in  18;^7,  and  was  very 
successful.  The  oldest  of  these  societies  in  the  U.  S.  was 
the  American  Art-Union,  founded  at  Xew  York  iu  ISMl).  It 
had,  in  1849,  IS.'JOO  members,  and  an  income  of  .about 
$90,IHI0.  This  society  was  discontinued  because  the  lot- 
tery business  was  illegal  in  that  State.  It  is  usual  to  give 
an  engraving  to  each  of  those  who  draw  blanks  in  the 
lottery. 

A'rum  [Lat.  a^ntm;  Gr.  apof],  a  genus  of  endogenous 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  order  AracEjE  (which  see).  This 
genus  has  a  convolute  spathe,  the  spadix  naked  at  the 
point.  In  some  of  its  species  a  stench  like  that  of  carrion 
is  produced  during  flowering,  and  in  some  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  beat.  The  flower  of  Arum  cordi/vfium  has  a  tcm- 
jierature  of  121°  F.  when  the  air  is  only  06°.  The  Aniin 
iiiacuhtttim  (wake-robin)  is  a  native  of  England,  has  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  often  spotted,  and  a  tuberous,  poisonous  root, 
which  is  a  drastic  cathartic  too  vi<dent  to  be  taken  in  a 
fresh  state.  A  nourishing  farina  called  Portland  arrow- 
root is  prepared  from  the  root  after  the  acrid  juice  is  re- 
moved. The  Arum  Indivum  is  cultivated  iu  Bengal  for  its 
stems  and  tubers,  which  are  eatable.  The  Avum  trlphi/lfum 
of  Linna?us(  which  recent  botanists  call  An'mima  tn'phi/UiDii), 
or  Indian  turnip,  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S.  The  tuijcrs  of 
this  ]dant  have  medicinal  properties  like  those  of  Arum 
mavnlittum,  and  yield  a  pure  white  starch. 

Ar'lin,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
enters  the  English  Channel  at  Little  Hampton,  after  a  course 
of  'Ab  miles.     It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  AVey. 

Ar'nndelj  a  small  market-town  of  England,  in  Sussex, 
on  the  Arun,  5  miles  from  the  sea  and  50  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
London.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  South  Downs. 
Here,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  is  a  magnificent  castle  which 
was  built  soon  after  tho  Norman  Conquest,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk.  Arundel  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.     Pop.  in  1871.  2!to6. 

Ar'undel  (or  Arunde/linn)  Mar'bles,  a  collection 
of  ancient  (Jreek  sculptures  j.urcbased  in  Smyrna  and  else- 
where, chiefly  by  Sir  William  Petty,  for  Thomas,  earl  of 
Arundel.  They  were  sent  to  England  in  lt>27.  and  pre- 
sented in  1667  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  his  grandson, 
Henry  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk.  They  consist 
principally  of  fragments  of  the  "  Parian  Chronicle,"  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  in  the  island  of  Paros  about 
263  B.  C.  This  Chronicle,  inscribed  on  marble,  contained 
(when  perfect)  a  table  of  the  principal  events  in  Grecian 
history,  from  the  times  of  Cccrops  (1582  B.  C.)  to  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Diognetus,  264  B.  C.  The  inscription  for  the 
last  ninety  years  is  lost. 

Arus'pices,  or  Harus'pices  [probably  from  ham 
(=//>«,  "entrails"),  and  speclo,  to  *'see"or  '*examine"J, 
were  Roman  soothsayers,  who  foretold  future  events  from 
the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims  oftVred  at  the 
altars  of  the  gods.  Their  art.  as  pei*haj)s  that  of  the  au- 
gurs, was  brought  from  Etruria. 

Ar'va,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E. 
by  Galicia.  on  the  S.  by  Liptau,  and  on  the  W.  by  Trencsin 
and  Galicia.  Area,  802  square  miles.  It  consists  entirely 
of  a  high  mountain-valley,  sterile,  but  beautiful  in  its 
grandeur.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  lumber.  Pop.  in 
1869,  82,364. 
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Arvic'ola  [from  the  Lat,  ar'imm^  a"6eld,"  and  ro'lo, 
to  "  inhabit"],  a  genus  of  small  animals  of  the  order  Ro- 
dentia,  allied  to  the  rat  and  mouse.  They  aro  distinguished 
hy  the  prismatic  form  and  fangless  structure  of  the  m(dar 
teeth.  The  Arvicola  aijrestts  (field  campagnol)  and  the 
Arn'roln  n'paria  (bank  campagnol)  are  natives  of  Eng- 
land. The  U.  S.  have  over  twenty  species,  called  field-mice. 
Arviciix,  <1'  (Laurent),  Chevalier,  a  French  travel- 
ler and  Orientalist,  b.  at  Marseilles  in  lG.'i5.  lie  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  with  the  dey  of  Tunis  in  1608,  and  was  con- 
sul at  Aleppo  from  1679  to  1686.  He  wrote  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Arabs"  (1717).  From 
his  papers  Labat  compiled  "Memoirs  of  Chevalier  d'Ar- 
vieux,  containing  his  travels  in  Asia"  (6  vols..  17^5).  His 
works  are  commended  by  Niebuhr.     Died  in  1702. 

Arvonia^  a  post-township  of  Osage  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  588. 
Arx  (gen.  Ar'cis),  a  Latin  name  given  to  the  citadel 
of  an  ancient  city.  The  arx  was  a  fortified  eminence  or 
rock,  either  within  the  walls  or  close  to  the  city,  and  some- 
times bore  a  particular  name,  as  the  Cadmea  of  Thebes, 
the  Acrocorinthus  of  Corinth,  the  Acropnlis  or  Cecropia  of 
Athens.  The  arx  of  Rome  was  part  of  the  Capit<iliue  Hill. 
A'rya,  or  Ar'yan,  An/a,  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying 
''respectable,"  ''honorable,"  was  applied  to  the  Sanscrit- 
speaking  people  of  India,  whose  ancestors  came  across  the 
river  Indus  from  Central  Asia  probably  between  1600  and 
2000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  three  higher 
castes  of  the  Hindoos  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
term  of  Arya;  the  lowest  of  the  four  principal  castes  (the 
Sndras)  belonging  to  the  races  whom  the  Aryas  had  con- 
quered. Artfa  is  supposed  to  have  originally  signified 
'^agriculturist,"  at  a  time  when  the  most  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  that  part  of  Asia  were  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  earth,  raising  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of 
sheep,  etc.,  whence  it  came  to  signify  "  respectable."  The 
Arvas  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  ancient  Persians,  and 
it  is  said  that  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspcs 
the  Persians  could  converse  with  the  light-comjilexioned 
Hindoos  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  Prof.  Bopp  of 
Berlin,  in  his  ''Comparative  Grammar,"  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  languages  of  Europe  are  closely  related  to  the 
Sanscrit;  or,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  late  Prof.  Wilson 
of  Oxford,  *'  He  may  be  considered  to  have  established, 
beyond  reasonable  question,  a  near  relationship  between 
the  languages  of  nations  separated  by  the  intervention  of 
centuries  and  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  by  differences 
of  physical  formation  and  social  institutions — between  the 
forms  of  speech  current  among  the  dark-complexioned 
natives  of  India  and  the  fair-skinned  races  of  ancient 
and  modern  Europe;  a  relationship  of  which  no  suspicion 
existed  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  satisfactorily 
established  only  within  a  recent  period."  (See  Preface  to 
the  translation  of  Bopp's  "Comparative  Grammar,"  Lon- 
don, 1S43.)  AU  those  nations  whose  relationship  has  been 
proved  "beyond  reasonable  question"  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  their  languages,  are  designated  as  the  Indo- 
European  (or,  less  correctly,  the  Indo-Germanic)  family 
of  nations.  Their  ancestors,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve on  purely  scientific  grounds,  were  originally  one  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  Aryan,  as  a  convenient  general  term  to 
denote  the  race,  has  been  applied  not  merely  to  the  an- 
cestors of  the  modern  Hindoos,  and  to  their  nearest  of  kin, 
the  ancient  Persians,  but  to  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
family,  whose  forefathers,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  once 
inhabited  Central  Asia,  whence  they  migrated  in  search 
of  fresh  pastures  and  more  room,  some  going  south-east- 
ward to  India,  some  northward  or  north-westward  to  Rus- 
sia, and  others  westward  to  Asia  Minor,  thence  to  South- 
ern and  Central  Europe.  (See  Max  MUller's  "Science 
of  Language,"  1st  series;  Farrar's  "  Families  of  Speech.") 

J,  Thomas. 
Ar'zachel,  a  Jewish  astronomer,  who  was  born  in 
Spain,  and  lived  about  1050-1100.      Ho  ascertained  the 
ol)liquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  prepared  astronomical  tables, 
called  "Toledo  Tables." 

As  (gen.  As'sis),  a  Roman  weight,  also  called  Libra, 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  modern  pound.  It  was  divided 
into  twelve  uncia\  "ounces,"  and  was  equal  to  10  ounces 
is  pennyweights  K3f  grains  Troy.  As  was  also  the  name 
of  a  brass  Roman  coin  which  originally  weighed  a  pound, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  value  of  metal 
compared  with  that  of  food  and  other  commodities,  it  was 
gradually  reduced  to  half  an  ounce.  During  tlio  second 
Punic  war  the  value  of  the  «»  was  about  two  farthings,  but 
its  weight  and  prices  in  Rome  were  sn  variable  that  its 
value  cannot  bo  accurately  fixed.    (See  Sestertu'S.) 

A'sa  Dul'cis  (i.e.  "sweet  asa"),  a  drug  highly  prized 
by  the  ancients  as  an  antispasmodic  and  diuretic.  It  was 
worth  its  weightin  gold,  and  was  obtained  from  aplant  of  the 
genus  ThapsiUf  a  native  of  Barbary  and  Southern  Europe. 


Asafoetida.     See  Assafcetida, 

Asagrap'a  (named  in  honor  of  Asa  Gray,  the  botanist), 
a  Mexican  plant  which  has  bulbous  stems,  linear,  gr;i.ss-likr 
leaves,  and  spikes  of  whitish  flowers.  The  Antn/nirt  *>ffii-i- 
?if(//ff,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  of  this  genus,  pro- 
duces the  cebadilla-seeds  from  which  the  poison  veratria  is 
prc])ared. 

Asan'der  [Gr.  'Ao-af5pos],  a  Macedonian  general,  a 
brother  of  Parmeuio,  was  appointed  governor  of  Lydia  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  3;U  B.  C.  After  the  death  of  that 
king  he  was  satrap  of  Cai*ia,  an  ally  of  Ptolemy,  and  an 
enemy  of  Antigonus,  against  whom  he  waged  war  about 
314  B.C. 

Asarabac'ca  {AH'ai-um  Earopw'um),  an  herbaceous 
plant  nf  the  natural  order  Aristolochiacea,',  having  kidney- 
shaped  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Europe.  The  njots  and  leaves 
are  stimulant,  purgative,  and  emetic,  ami  contain  a  bitter 
principle  or  crystalline  substance  called  aaarht. 

As^'arum  [Gr.  aaapov],  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Aristolochiaceffi,  is  distinguished  by 
12-horued  stamens,  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the 
style, and  by  a  bell-shaped,  3-lobcd  perianth.  The  Anantin 
Caitndeuae,  a  native  of  North  America,  called  wild  ginger, 
is  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  Two  other  species  grow  in 
the  Atlantic  States. 

As'ben,  called  also  A'ir,  a  country  of  Central  Africa, 
situated  between  about  15°  and  20°  N."lat.,aiul  6°  and  11° 
E.  Ion.,  borders  on  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  It  includes  a 
large  tract  of  desert,  and  some  fertile  land  which  produces 
dates.     The  climate  is  hot  and  dry.     Capital,  Agades. 

Asbes'tOS,  or  AsbestUS  [from  the  (ir.  da-^earo^,  "in- 
destructible"], a  tibrous  mineral  composed  of  fine,  flexible, 
and  easily  separable  filaments  of  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  a  va- 
riety of  actinoUte  and  tremolite,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
silica,  magnesia,  and  lime,  or  pyroxene.  The  fibres  of  a 
very  silky  variety  of  asbestos  are  called  amianthus.  As- 
bestos may  be  woven  into  cloth  which  is  incombustible,  and 
if  soiled  may  be  cleansed  by  fire.  The  ancients  wrapped 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  such  cloth,  in  order  that  when 
they  wei'e  burned  on  the  funeral  pyre  their  ashes  might  be 
kept  separate.  It  was  also  used  for  the  wicks  of  the  lamps 
in  the  temples.  Mountain  cork  and  mountain  leather  are 
varieties  of  asbestos.  It  is  now  employed  as  a  material  for 
rooting,  boiler-felting,  night-lamp  wicks,  steam-packing, 
and  paper-stock.  Asbestos  is  abundant  in  Corsica,  Savoy, 
the  Valtellinc — the  best  coming  from  the  last-mentioned 
region — and  the  Tyrol. 
Asbjbrnseii.     Sec  Appendix. 

As'boline,  a  nitrogenous  substance  to  be  found  in 
soot. 

As'both  (Alexander  Sandor),  a  Hungarian  officer, 
born  Dec.  18,1811,  fought  in  the  revolution  of  1S48,  and  in 
1851  visited  the  U.  S.  He  entered  the  Union  army  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861,  distinguished  himself  in 
various  engagements,  and  was  made  a  major-general  in 
1861.  He  was  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1866, 
and  died  at  Buenos  Ayres  Jan.  21, 1868,  from  the  effects  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

As'biiry  (Francis),  born  at  Handsworth,  Staffordshire, 
England,  Aug.  20,  1745,  of  Methodist  parents,  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  thirteen,  became  a  local  preacher  at 
sixteen,  an  itinerant  under  Wesley  at  twenty-two,  came  to 
America  in  1771  as  missionary;  in  1772  became  AVesley's 
"  general  assistant  "  in  America.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war,  though  extremely  jirudcnt,  he  was  the  object  of  much 
annoying  suspicion  from  the  fact  that  he  had  scruples 
against  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  1784  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Coke.  His  labors  and  success 
in  establishing  his  Church  (chiefly  in  fields  where  churches 
were  almost  unknown)  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  history  bears  record.  Died  in  Spottsylvania,  Va., 
Mar.  21,  1816. 

As'calon  ('Ao-KaAwrof  the  Greeks),  called  Ash'kelon  in 
the  Bible,  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  Philistines,  a 
former  seaport  of  Palestine,  14  miles  N.  of  Gaza,  12  S.  by 
W.  of  Ashdod  or  Azotus,  and  42  W.  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  anciently  a  place  of  much  importance,  and  was  es])e- 
cially  so  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  its  small  and  in- 
secure harbor  was  filled  with  stones  by  the  sultan  Bibars, 
A.  D.  1270.  It  is  now  a  small  village  called  Asculan,  and 
has  extensive  ruins. 

As'caris  [Gr.  ia-icapi'?].  (pin.  Ascar'ides),  a  genus  of 
intestinal  parasites,  of  which  the  most  common  is  the 
round-worm,  Ascnrin  lit»ihn'voirU-t,  found  in  the  intestines 
of  man.  Children  frequently  have  them,  principally  in  the 
small  intestines.  The  body  of  this  worm  is  round,  elastic. 
with  a  smooth  surface,  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color  j  it 
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tapers  especially  towards  the  anterior  extremity,  which 
coinmencea  abruptly  bv  three  tubercles  which  surround  the 
mouth.  The  body 'is  tViinsvcrsely  lurrowed  with  uuinerous 
fine  lines,  and  markt-d  also  with  four  linos  from  head  to  tail. 
lu  the  female  thert-  is  usually  a  constriction  of  the  body  at 
the  distance  of  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  mouth. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  young  and  weiikly  children,  their 
accumulation  may  cause  serious  disturbance:  evcu  eouvul- 
sioDS  may  be  thus  produced.  There  arc  no  symj»tonis 
(apart  from  the  passage  of  the  worms  from  the  bowels) 
inyariably  connected  with  their  presence.  Itching  of  the 
nose,  caj)ricious  ai)petite,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and 
grinding  the  teeth  when  asleep,  may  all  occur,  but  they  may 
also  be  produced  by  other  causes.  A^raria  vcniucuftirtM  is 
the  small  white  thread-worm  or  scat-worm,  which,  although 
called  aaxapi^  by  liip])neratcs,  is  by  most  recent  writers 
calU'il  O-ri/iin'sv^rmlviifafiH.  Its  length  is  from  two-twelfths 
to  five-twelfths  of  an  inch,  the  feni:iif  being  larger  than  the 
male.  The  head  is  blunt,  wiilcning  on  each  side;  the  body 
tapers  (at  least  in  the  female)  to  a  point.  Seat-worms,  by 
the  itching  they  jiroduce.  often  distress  children  yery  much  ; 
they  are  less  freip-ntly  met  with  in  adults.  (For  treatment 
of  worms,  see  Anthklmixtics.) 

Ascawa'na  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  2  miles 
long  and  1  mile  wide,  in  Putnam  Valley  township,  Putnam 
CO.,  N.  Y.     It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort. 

Asccn'sion,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  800  miles 
N.  W.  of  St.  Helena,  belongs  to  Crcat  TJritain.  It  is  10 
miles  long  and  0  miles  wide.  It  is  volcanic  and  mountain- 
ous, one  peak  rising  to  the  height  of  2870  feet.  It  has  a 
fort  in  lat.  7°  5i'  f>iy"  S.  and  luu.  1-1°  '2j'  b"  W.  Turtles, 
vegetables,  and  birds'  eggs  arc  procured  here.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1501.     Capital,  George  Town.     Pop.  about  400. 

Ascension,  a  parish  in  the  .S.  E.  part  of  Louisiana. 
Area,  420  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  and  bounded  on  the  \.  by  the  Amite.  The  surface 
is  an  alluvial  plain,  partly  subject  to  inundation;  the  soil 
is  fertile,  producing  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and  maize.  Capi- 
tal, I)onaldsonville.     Poj).  11,577. 

Ascension  [from  the  Lat.  ascet/aio,  an  "ascent  "].  In 
astronomy,  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  is  the  arc  of  the 
equator  intercejitcd  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and 
that  point  of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the  meridian  at 
the  same  instant  with  the  star.  Measured  alvvays  from 
west  to  oast,  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  corresponds  or  is 
onalogous  to  the  longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth.  The 
most  convenient  mode  of  designating  the  position  of  a  star 
is  to  refer  it  to  the  equator,  and  to  a  certain  fixed  point  in 
the  equator.  The  point  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  the  ver- 
nal equino.K  or  first  point  of  Aries,  from  which  the  degrees 
arc  reckoned  eastward  all  round  the  circle.  The  right  as- 
cension and  the  declination  are  thus  the  two  co-ordinates 
by  means  of  which  the  place  of  any  star  is  determined. 
The  right  ascension  is  ascertained  by  a  sidereal  clock,  and 
is  reckoned  or  expressed  in  time.  For  example:  if  a  star 
come  to  the  meridan  five  hours  after  the  first  point  of  Aries 
passes  the  meridian,  then  five  hours  is  the  star's  right  as- 
cension in  time,  which  is  equivalent  to  seventy-five  degrees, 
because  one  hour  corresponds  to  16°  in  space.  Asccuaiounl 
difference  is  the  diff'erence  between  the  oblique  and  the 
right  ascension  uf  a  celestial  object.  On  account  of  almost 
all  astronomical  elements  being  now  computed  from  obser- 
yations  of  right  ascension  and  declination,  instead  of  ob- 
li(|ue  ascensions  and  ascensional  differences,  this  term  is  at 
present  but  little  used. 

Ascension  Day,  or  Holy  Thursday,  one  of  the 
great  religious  festivals  of  the  Roman  r:ilb'»lic  and  Epis- 
copal churches,  is  held  on  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter,  to 
commemorate  the  ascension  of  Christ  into  heaven.  Ascen- 
sion Day  has  been  observed  at  least  since  fi8  A.  D.,  and 
perhaps  earlier.  Saint  Augustine  believed  it  to  have  been 
instituted  cither  by  the  apostles  themselves  or  the  bishops 
immediately  succeeding  them. 

Asceticism  [from  the  Gr.  ao-Kcoi,  to  "exercise,"  to 
"discipline"],  a  term  applied  to  a  voluntary  retirement 
from  the  world  and  the  practice  of  acts  tending  to  mortify 
the  body;  so  called  from  the  rigid  discipline  to  which  the 
devotee  subjects  himself,  the  obji'ct  of  the  ascetic  being  to 
advance  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  others.  As- 
ceticism was  practised  among  Jewish  and  pagan  nations 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  especially  in  India.  The 
Esscnes  in  Judasa  and  the  Therapeuta?  in  Egypt  were  bodies 
of  Jewish  ascetics.  At  the  present  day.  asceticism  is  most 
prevalent  among  IJrahmans,  liooddbists.  and  Christians  of 
the  Armenian,  Coptic,  Greek,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Early  in  the  second  century  zealous  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  devoted  themselves  to  liycs  of  poverty,  cel- 
ibacy, and  abstinence  from  all  sensual  gratification.  Some 
of  these  remained  among  men.  others  dwelt  apart  as  her- 
mits.    The  union  of  numbers  of  hermits  into  one   body 


was  first  made  by  Paehomius,  340  A.  X).  This  was  the  vir- 
tual origin  of  Monasticism  (which  see). 

Ascet'ics  [for  etymology  see  preceding  article],  a  name 
commonly  given  to  those  who  in  the  early  ages  of  Christian- 
ity devoted  themselves  to  a  solitary  and  contemplative  life, 
practising  great  austerities,  with  a  view  to  mortify  the  flesh 
and  withdraw  the  mind  from  worldly  objects ;  also  applied 
to  those  persons  in  India  and  other  countries  who  lead  a 
life  of  Asceticism  (which  sec).  The  ascetics  of  Inilia  arc 
especially  celebrated  on  account  of  the  severe  and  even 
terrible  austerities  which  they  practise.  One  man  will 
stand  all  diiy  in  one  jposition  cx])Osed  to  the  rays  of  a  burn- 
ing sun  :  another  will  hold  bis  hands  clenched  till  his  finger- 
nails grow  through  them. 

Asch,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  100  miles  W.  of 
Prague.  It  has  factories  of  linen,  calico,  paper,  hosiery, 
and  leather  goods,  and  many  dyeing  establishments  and 
breweries.     Pop.  in  18(i9,  *J405. 

Aschaf 'fenburg,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Franeonia,  un  the  right  bank  of  the  Main.  24  miles 
by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  a  royal  castle,  a 
Gothic  church,  a  library  of  about  22,000  volumes,  a  hospi- 
tal, a  gymnasium ;  also  manufactures  of  woollen  goods, 
paper,  straw  goods,  etc.  It  Ijclonged  to  the  elector  of 
Mentz  for  many  centuries,  and  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  in 
1814.  A  victory  of  the  Prussians  over  the  Austrians  was 
gained  here  July  14,  186fl.     Pop.  in  1S71,  9212. 

As'cham  (RogI'^r).  an  eminent  English  scholar  and 
writer,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1515.  He  graduated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  Ib'M,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  classical  scholar.  In  1544  he  published  a  work 
in  defence  of  archery,  entitled  ''  Toxophilus,"  which  is  re- 
markable as  a  specimen  of  pure  English  style.  He  was 
appointed  in  1548  tutor  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  he  resigned  that  posi- 
tion in  1550.  Soon  after  this  event  he  was  sent  as  secre- 
tary of  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  passed  three  years  in  Germany.  Although  he  was  a 
Protestant,  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  Queen 
Mary  in  15oli,  and  after  her  death  (in  1558)  he  was  re- 
tained at  court  in  the  double  capacity  of  secretary  and 
tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  again  took  lessons  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  He  remained  at  her  court  until  his  death,  Dec. 
■*iO,  1588,  having  by  his  prudence  or  good  fortune  passed 
through  very  perilous  times  without  persecution  or  dishon- 
orable temporizing.  His  chief  work.  "  The  Schole-Master" 
(1571),  contains  excellent  advice  on  the  subject  of  learning 
Latin.  (See  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Life  of  R.  Aseham."  prefixed 
to  his  works,  1767  ;  Grant,  "  De  Vita  Rogeri  Ascham.") 

Asch'bach  (Joseph),  a  German  historian,  born  at 
Hfichst,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1801.  He  ob- 
tained a  chair  of  history  at  Bonn  about  1842,  and  in  1853 
at  Vienna.  His  most  imjiortant  works  are  a  "  History  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismund"  (3  vols.,  18.'^8-45) ;  "  Allgemeines 
Kirchenlexicon"  (4  vols.,  1840-50),  and  "  Roswitha  and 
Conrad  Celtes"  (18()7).  He  also  wrote  a  ''History  of. the 
Visigoths"  (1827)  and  a  "History  of  the  Omeyyades  in 
Spain"  (2  vols.,  1829-30). 

Asch'ersle'ben,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Saxony,  is  on  the  river  Eine.  18  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Mag- 
deburg. It  has  abont  seven  churches,  one  synagogue,  and 
a  gymnasium,  and  is  surrounded  bj'  a  strong  wall.  Hero 
are  manufactures  of  flannel,  frieze,  linens,  pottery,  and 
brandy.     Pop.  in  1871,  16,734. 

As'^ians,  or  As'^ii  [from  the  Greek  a.  priv.,  and  a*cia, 
a  "shade"  or  "shadow  "].  literally,  "  without  shadow."  A 
term  ajiplicd  to  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone,  who  have 
twice  in  the  year  the  sun  perpendicular  above  their  heads, 
and  hence  are  without  shadow. 

Ascid'ia,  or  Ascid'ians  [from  the  Gr.  anKiSiov  (dimin. 
of  do-Ktis).  a  "leathern  bottle"],  a  group  of  molluseoids  of 
the  class  Tunicata.  They  have  no  shell,  but  are  enclosed 
in  an  elastic  tunie  with  two  orifices,  and  resemble  a  bottlo 
or  jar.  Within  the  external  tunic  is  a  muscular  membrane, 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  mantle  of  the  other  Mul- 
lusca.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  forms 
a  branchial  sac.  the  folded  lining  of  which  constitutes  the 
gills  (branchia?).  The  movements  of  numerous  cilia  around 
the  mouth  bring  into  it  a  current  of  sea-water,  which  passes 
out  at  the  vent  or  anal  orifice.  They  have  no  eyes  or  other 
organs  of  special  sense,  but  they  have  hearts  and  a  circula- 
tion of  blood,  with  the  remarkable  peculiarity  that  its  direc- 
tion is  sometimes  reversed.  In  their  mature  state  they  are 
fixed  by  the  base  to  some  solid  substance,  as  a  rock  or  sea- 
weed, but  the  young,  resembling  tadpoles  in  form,  swim  by 
means  of  a  vibratile  tail,  which  disappears  when  they  settle. 
The  group  is  divisible  into  solitary  or  simple  (Ascidiadic) 
and  compound  ascidians  (of  several  families),  members  of 
which  are  connected  by  a  tubular  stem,  and  to  some  extent 
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have  a  common  circulation  of  blood,  though  each  has  its 
own  heart,  respiratory  apparatus,  and  digestive  organs. 
In  other  kinds,  more  strictly  called  compound  ascidiaus, 
the  tunics  of  many  arc  united  into  a  mass,  and  they  form 
systems  like  zoophytes.  The  individuals  in  these  systems 
have  always  sprung  by  gemmation  from  one,  and  both  the 
solitary  and  compound  ascidians  propagate  by  eggs.  "  lu 
the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past,"  says  Darwin,  "we  can  sen 
that  the  early  progenitor  of  all  the  Vertebrata  must  have 
been  an  a([uatic  animal  provided  with  branehia\  with  the 
two  sexes  united  in  the  same  individual,  and  with  the  nu)st 
important  organs  of  the  body  {such  as  the  brain  and  heart) 
imperfectly  developed.  This  animal  seems  to  have  been 
nmre  like  the  Uirvai  of  our  existing  marine  ascidiuns  than 
any  other  known  form."  (See  "Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  ii., 
p.*:i72.) 

Aseid'ium  [from  the  Gr.  acrKiSLov  fdimin.  of  ao-xos),  a 
"small  leathern  bag  or  bottle '"],  a  hollow,  piteher-shaiicd 
body  which  occurs  on  the  stems  of  certain  plants,  as  .\V- 
prn'th'fi  and  S<irruccttui.  It  upuiilly  contains  water,  and  is 
sometimes  furnished  with  rcflexcd  hairs,  which  prevent  the 
escape  of  insects  that  fall  into  it.  {See  Ni:PENTnns.)  As- 
cidium  is  also  a  genus  of  simple  tunicaries,  which  gives 
name  to  the  family  Ascidiadte  and  the  whole  group  of  as- 
cidians, 

Asci'tes  [from  the  Gr.  auKo^,  a  *'skin,"  a  leathern  bag 
for  water,  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  patient's  abdomen], 
dropsy  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  is  most  frequently  an  in- 
dication of  portal  obstruction,  caused  by  "  eirrhusis "  or 
other  disease  of  the  liver,  which  hinders  tho  return  of 
venous  blood  to  the  heart  and  causes  pressure  in  tho  veins, 
leading  to  transudation  of  serum  into  the  perittuieal  (ab- 
dominal) cavity.  In  other  cases  it  is  a  symptom  of  general 
dropsy;  or  it  may  result  from  cancer  or  tuberclo  of  tho 
peritoneum ;  or,  in  children  especially,  it  may  ap])car  as  a 
temporary  and  (juite  inexplicable  phenomenon,  without  se- 
rions  danger  or  distress.  Ascites  must  be  regarded  in  al- 
most all  eases  as  a  very  grave  symptom  of  disease,  yet 
there  are  not  a  few  cases  where  the  immediate  danger 
passes  away,  and  the  patient  becomes,  for  the  time,  com- 
fortable; but  such  results  are  temporary  and  unfrequeut. 
The  treatment  is  palliative.  Diuretics  may  be  useful,  but 
hydragogue  cathartics  are  much  more  effective  in  relieving 
tho  symptom.  Tapping  may  be  practised  where  the  dropsy 
very  seriously  distends  the  abdomen.  The  diagnosis  be- 
tween ascites  and  ovarian  dropsy  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult. The  distinctive  marks  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
the  skilled  physician. 

Asclepiaila'ceaJ  [so  named  from  Asrlc^pias,  one  of  its 
genera],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  which  often 
have  twining  stems,  and  almost  always  have  a  milky  juice. 
The  leaves  are  entire;  the  flowers  are  monopetalous  and 
regular,  but  peculiar  in  their  structure.  The  corolla  is 
divided  into  five  lobes;  tho  filaments  of  tho  five  stamens 
are  usually  united  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  which  is  generally 
furnished  with  a  crown  or  coronet  of  hood-shaped  append- 
ages. The  fruit  consists  of  two  follicles,  with  many  seeds 
terminating  in  long  down  or  silky  fibres.  This  order  com- 
prises about  1000  species,  mostly  natives  of  warm  climates. 
Many  of  them  are  used  in  medicine,  and  others  are  culti- 
vated for  their  beautiful  flowers,  as  the  Stephnn'oiis  Jhn-!~ 
bini'ifff  !ind  the  Hoyn  caniona,  a  hothouse  climber,  to  each 
flower  of  which  a  drop  of  honey  is  always  suspended. 
The  type  of  the  order  is  the  Asdcptas,  several  species  of 
which  are  natives  of  the  U.  S.  Among  the  medicinal  pl.ants 
of  this  order  are  Cafut'ropis  f/t'f/ante'a,  or  mudar,  Ti/foph'ora 
UHthiiHit' ira  of  India,  and  Viiicetoxicnm  ojjirhtiifr.  Useful 
fibres  are  obtained  from  the  stems  of  several  species  of  Caf'f- 
iropiH,  from  Oi-ffinntfif-rii  vinihteo,  and  fh/i/a  viridijlu'ra. 

Asclepi'aclrc  [Gr.  'A<r»cA7j7ria5ai].  This  term  was  first 
npi>licd,  amimg  tho  ancient  Greeks,  to  thoi^e  who  were  re- 
]iiit(Ml  to  bo  the  descendants  of  .Esculapius,  the  god  of 
medieine;  afterwards,  to  those  who  were  trained  in  his 
temples  (Asclepions)  in  tho  science  and  art  of  healing. 
Aristotle,  though  not  a  physician,  was  one  of  the  family 
of  tho  Aselejiiadinc.  Young  men  designed  for  the  medical 
voeation,  if  sons  of  ])hysicians,  began  their  .studies  before 
their  twentieth  year;  others,  after  a  preparatory  education 
lasting  from  tho  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  year;  in  both, 
the  special  medical  training  probably  did  not  end  before 
their  twenty-fifth  year.  Mueh  st-eresy  and  exclusiveness 
were  observed  in  their  initiation  ;  and  after  the  first  orcU'al 
of  preparation  had  boon  passed,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ceremonies  of  illumination,  the  Hirr-orRATic  Oath 
(which  see)  was  administered  to  the  candidate.  At  tho 
close  of  the  period  of  training  came  the  ceremony  of  coro- 
nation, by  which  the  young  Asclepiadiv  were  fully  intro- 
ducecl  into  the  profession  of  medicine.  (Seo  Watson, 
"  Medical  Profession  in  Ancient  Times,"  New  York,  ISiJfi.) 
Asclepiade'an,  or  Ascle'piad  [from  Asclepiades,  a 


poet  who  invented  this  metre],  the  name  of  a  metre  in 
ancient  poetry  consisting  of  four  feet,  a  spondee,  a  chor- 
iaml),  and  two  dactyls  (or,  according  to  some,  two  chor- 
iambs and  an  iambus).  Tho  first  ode  of  Horace  furnishes 
an  example: 

"Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus." 

Asclepi'ades  [Gr.  'Ao-KA^irtaST)?].  a  ceklirated  Greek 
physician.  Iturn  at  Prusa,  in  liithynia,  flourished  about 
100-SU  B.  C.  Ho  practised  at  Rome,  where  he  founded  a 
school,  and  was  very  popular  with  tho  Romans  on  account 
of  his  pleasant  and  simple  remedies.  His  maxim  was,  that 
a  physician  ought  to  cure  his  patients  safely,  speedily,  and 
agreeal)ly.  He  relied  much  on  diet,  bathing,  and  exercise 
or  gestation.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  onlj'  small 
fragments  are  extant.  (See  Gumpeht,  "  Asclepiadis  Bithyni 
Fragmenta,"  1798^  Biaxchini,  "La  Medicina  d'Asclepi- 
ade,"  17G0.) 

Ascle'pias  [named,  on  account  of  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues, from  'ActkAjjttios,  the  Greek  name  of  iEsculapius,  the 
god  of  medieine],  a  genus  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
the  typo  of  the  order  Ascltpiadaeca%  mostly  natives  of  tho 
U.S.  The  corolla  is  wheel-shaped  and  nflexed,  the  crowu 
or  coronet  is  flesh}',  and  each  of  its  hooded  apjiendages  has 
an  incurved  horn.  The  Aeclepias  Cormtti  (milk-weed  or 
silk-weed),  formerly  called  Atic/rpias  Si/n'acti,  is  an  Amer- 
ican plant,  abounding  in  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  con- 
tains caoutchouc.  The  seed-vessels  are  tilled  with  a  silky 
down,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  The 
fibre  of  the  stem  is  said  to  be  valuable  for  ropes.  The  Aa- 
clcpias  tiiOcrosa,  sometimes  called  pleurisy-root,  has  hand- 
some flowers.  Its  root  is  used  as  an  expectorant  and  dia- 
phoretic.   Many  other  species  oi  Am-lrjjian  grow  in  the  U.  S. 

As'coli  di  Satria'no,  an  episcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Foggia,  25  miles  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Foggiu.  on  tho 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines.  Near  it,  Pyrrhus,  in  279 
B.  €.,  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Romans,  and  in  1246 
A.  D.  an  imperial  army  crushed  the  Apulian  insurgents  led 
by  Cardinal  Raiuer.     Pop.  in  1801,  5069. 

As'coli-Pice'no,  a  province  of  Central  Italy,  is 
bounded  on  the  X.  by  Maeerata.  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Teramo,  and  on  the  W.  by  Perugia.  Area, 
808  square  miles.  The  province  consists  chiefly  of  moun- 
tain-ridges running  parallel  to  each  other,  the  portion  on 
the  coast  being  of  superior  beauty.  Chief  town,  Ascoli- 
Piceno.     Pop.  in  1871,  203,009. 

Ascoli-Piceno  (ane.  Ascuhnn  Picennm),  an  old  epis- 
copal city  of  Central  Italy,  in  tho  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  a  hiU  and  on  the  river  Tronto,  53  miles 
S.  of  Ancona.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Apennines, 
a  few  miles  distant.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
a  museum,  a  theatre,  a  library,  and  many  private  ])alaces. 
It  was  annexed  to  the  Pa])al  States  in  1  120.  A  battle  was 
fought  here  between  Tancred  of  Sicily  and  the  emperor 
Henry  YI.  of  Germany,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated 
(1190).     Pop.  in  1S71,*22,937. 

Asco'nius  Pedia'nus  (QuixTrs),a  Roman  critic  and 
commentator,  was  bom  probably  at  Padua,  and  lived  about 
60  A.  D.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  been  tho 
master  of  Quintilian.  Among  his  works  were  valuable 
commentaries  on  Cicero's  "  Orations."  Poggio  Braeeiolini 
found  in  l-llO  at  St.  Gall  commentaries  on  seven  ora- 
tions— viz.,  ''In  Yerrcm,"  "In  Divinationem."  "  Pro  Cor- 
nello,"  "In  Toga  Candida."  "In  Pisoncm."  *'  Pro  Scauro," 
and  "Pro  Milone."  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Sallust,  which  is 
not  extant.  He  died,  aged  eighty-five,  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian. 

Ascut'ney  Moun'tain,  an  isolated  mass  of  granite  in 
Windsor  co.,  Yt.,  3300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
summit  affords  an  extensive  and  beautiful  vievf  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Asel'li  [Lat.  Asd'Uns],  (Gasparo).  an  Italian  anato- 
mist and  physician,  born  at  Cremona  about  1580.  He  he- 
came  professor  of  anatomy  at  Pavfa.  and  acquired  distinc- 
tion by  the  important  di'scovcry  of  the  lacteal  vessels  in 
1022.  He  wrote  on  this  subject  a  treatise  entitled  "De 
Lactibus  sive  Lacteis  Yenis"  (1027).     Died  in  1020. 

Asfeld,  d'  (Clatpe  Fran«;'ois  Bipal),  MAiiyris,  an 
able  French  general,  born  in  1007.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  S]iain,  and  commanded  the  French  cavalry  at 
Almanza  in  I7ii7.  He  was  second  in  command  under  YiJ- 
lars  in  Italy  in  1733,  was  eommander-in-chief  in  (Jcrmany 
in  173-t.  and  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  that  year. 
Died  Mar.  7.  17-13. 

As'igill  (Sir  Charles),  a  British  general,  born  in  1702. 
He  served  against  the  V.  S.,  and  having  bren  captured  at 
Yorktown.  was  selected  by  lot  from  tlie  prisoners  to  be 
hung  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  an  American  officer, 
but  ho  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  French  court. 
Died  in  1823. 
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Ash  (/'raj-'i/i«»).  an  important  genus  of  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Oleaccw.  ilistiugui^hed  by  imperfect  flow- 
ers, sometimea  ilestitnto  of  uoroUji,  and  leaves  unequally 
pinnate.  The  fruit  is  ft  gumara,  a  winged  pericarp.  It 
comprises  about  fifty  ^'peeies,  nio.^tly  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  valuable  for  timber,  for  fuel,  and  shade 
trees.  The  Fraxinus  exvtlMiar,  the  common  ash  of  Eng- 
land, is  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  and  the  timber  U 
much  esteemed  l>y  carpenters,  joiners,  coaehmakurs,  and 
wheelwrights.  Tt  grows  to  the  height  of  101)  feet  or 
more.  Cultivation  has  produced  several  varieties  of  it, 
among  which  is  the  wcei)ing  ash,  the  branches  of  which 
droop  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  Fraxinm  Oruufi,  or  flower- 
ing ash.  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  has  more  perfect 
flowers  than  the  other  species.  A  saccharine  substance 
called  manna  is  obtained  from  it  by  making  incisions  in 
the  bark,  ancl  .•*ometiracs  exudes  spontaneously.  Among 
the  noblest  tn-es  of  the  genus  is  the  Fraxhtus  Anifriramt, 
or  white  ash.  which  is  abundant  in  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle U.  S.  It  leaflets  are  petiolatc,  ovate,  or  lance-oblong, 
entire,  acuminate,  and  in  autumn  are  clianged  to  a  dark 
brown  or  purple  tint.  The  timber  is  tough,  and  valuable 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Fntxinu)*  ej-rrfm'or.  In  the 
forests  of  the  U.  S.  occur  also  the  FraximtH  piihcsceiiM  { black 
or  red  ash)  and  FraxinuM  (^iiaiirangulata  (blue  ash),  and 
others.  Tlie  black  ash  {Fntxinim  sambuci/oHa)  is  used  in 
basket-making.  The  mountain  ash,  conspicuous  for  its 
clusters  of  red  berries,  is  a  species  of  Pi/nta,  having  no 
affinity  with  the  genus  Frnximifi. 

Ashf  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1451. 

Ash  (.TosKi'i!  P.).  an  American  officer,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  outbreak  <if  the  civil  war  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  lieutenant  of  volunteers,  was  appointed  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  V.  S.  Cavalry  April  ^Ut,  1801.  and  a 
captain  Sept.,  ISfi.*?.  In  the  action  near  Warrenton,  Va.,  he 
was  wounded  in  six  places  before  leaving  the  field;  on  re- 
cruiting service  during  convalescence.  In  the  campaign  of 
ISfi-t  of  the  .Vrmy  of  the  Potomac,  while  endeavoring  to 
rally  a  wavering  tlivision  of  tmops  at  the  action  of  Tod's 
Tavern,  be  was  killed  May  S,  ISOl.  {Brevet  major  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel V.  S.  A.  for  conspicuous  gallantry.) 

G.  C.  Simmons. 

Ashan'tee^  written  also  Asiente,  an  extensive  king- 
dom of  Western  Africa,  on  the  (lold  Coast,  Upper  Guinea, 
is  between  lat.  j°  and  9°  ;iO'  N..  and  between  Ion.  0°  5.5' 
E.  and  4°  7'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kong 
Mountains,  on  the  E.  by  Dahomey,  on  the  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic, and  on  the  W.  by  Liberia.  Area,  about  75,000 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  mountainous,  well  watered 
and  fertile,  and  covered  with  dense  furests.  which  are  al- 
most impenetrable.  The  staple  products  are  maize,  rice, 
sugar,  yams,  tobacco,  cocoanuts,  gums,  and  dyewoods. 
Gold  is  said  to  be  abundant  here,  and  the  chief  articles  of 
export  are  gold-dust,  palm  oil,  and  slaves.  The  people  are 
warlike  and  fierce,  and  liuman  sacrifices  are  common.  They 
have  some  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  sword-blades,  cotton 
cloths,  and  golden  ornaments.  The  government  is  a  des- 
potism. Cnjiital,  Coomassie  (or  Kumassi).  The  British, 
who  have  a  fort  an  the  coast  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  were  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Ashantees,  which  began  in  1S07 
and  continued  until  1825.  The  Dutch  also  harl  a  colony 
on  the  coast  until  1871.  when  they  ceded  it  to  the  British. 

In  187.1  a  war  arose  between  the  Ashantees  and  the  Brit- 
ish, because  the  British  refused  to  pay  the  annual  tribute 
to  the  king  of  Ashautee  which  the  Dutch  had  formerly  paid 
him.  The  Ashantees  first  attacked  the  Faiitis.  living 
under  British  protection,  entirely  defeated  them,  and  sub°- 
sequently  succeeded  in  driving  all  the  natives  friendly  to 
the  British  into  the  two  forts  Elmina  and  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
The  British  troops  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  then  invaded 
Ashautee,  and  as  it  soon  became  evident  that  no  treaty  could 
be  made  and  confided  in,  on  account  of  the  treaehcrous- 
ness  of  the  Ashantees,  the  British  pushed  forward  directly 
towards  Coomassie:  and  after  some  fighting  they  took  the 
capital  and  burned  it.  The  king  of  Ashantcc  agreed  to  pay 
an  indemnity  to  the  British,  and  the  war  ceased. 

Ash'aAVay,  a  post-village  of  Ilopkinton  township, 
AVashington  eo.,  R.  I.,  has  a  national  bank  and  important 
manufactures. 

Ash'borough,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Randolph  co., 
N.  C,  is  78  miles  X.  W.  of  Favetteville  and  6  miles  S.  W. 
of  Deep  River.     Pop.  of  village,  182:  of  township,  1172. 

Ash'bourne,  or  Ashburii,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
lan-l.  in  Derbyshire,  near  the  river  Dove,  12  miles  N.  W. 
of  Derby.  It  is  on  the  S.  slope  of  a  high  hill,  and  has  a 
large  church,  built  about  1240:  also  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton goods  and  lace.     Pop.  in  1871,  4945. 

A^h'burnhnm,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wor- 
cester CO.,  Mass.,  55  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston.    It  has  one  na- 


tional bank,  three  churches,  and  manufactures  of  chairs, 
lumber,  wooden  ware,  matches,  and  cotton  goods.  Ashburn- 
ham  Depot  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Cheshire  and  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  R.  Rs.     Pop.  of  township,  2172. 

Ashbumham,  a  large  village  of  Peterborough  co., 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Otonabee  River,  op- 
posite Peterborough.  It  has  extensive  lumber-mills  and 
considerable  trade  in  grain. 

Ashburuham^  Earls  of,  and  Viscounts  St.  Asaph 
(17.'!0.  ill  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain),  barons  of  Ashburn- 
ham  {HIS'.I.  in  the  English  peerage),  a  noble  family  of  Eng- 
land.— Bertram  Ashbirsham.  the  fourth  carl,  was  born 
Nov.  2.'i.  1797,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1830. 

Ash'burton  (Alexander  Baring).  LoRn,  an  English 
diplomatist,  born  in  1774.  was  a  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring, 
an  eminent  merchant.  He  was  employed  in  his  youth  in 
mercantile  affairs  in  the  V.  S.,  and.  married  a  daughter  of 
Senator  William  Bingham  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1810  he 
became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  .1  Co.  of 
Londnn.  and  in  1S12  was  chosen  to  represent  Taunton  in 
Parliament,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Liberal  party  until 
lS:n,  when  he  became  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
a  moderate  Conservative.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  North  Essex  in  1832.  and  was  created  Baron  Ashburton 
in  1835.  In  1842  he  was  sent  as  a  special  ambassador  to 
the  T'.  S.  to  settle  a  dispute  which  had  long  been  pending 
in  relation  to  the  north-eastern  boundary.  He  was  se- 
lected for  this  mission  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
American  people  and  institutions,  and  was  inclined  to  a 
pacific  policy.  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  nego- 
tiated this  important  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  AVash- 
ington  in  Aug.,  1842,  and  was  called  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 
Died  in  May,  1848.  He  left  a  son,  AVilliam  Bingham 
Baricg.  who  inherited  the  title 

Ash'by,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Mass.    It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  tubs,  etc.    Pop.  994. 

Ashby,  a  township  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.    Pop.  2268. 

Ashby,  a  township  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.    Pop,  2045. 

Ashby  (Turner),  a  Confederate  general,  born  in  Fau- 
quier CO.,  Va..  about  1824.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1802,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  cavalry 
commander.  During  Banks's  pursuit  of  .Tackson  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Gen.  Ashby  was  in  command  of  cav- 
alry covering  the  rear  of  Jackson's  array,  and  in  an  en- 
gagement near  Harrisonburg,  .Tune  5.  1802,  he  was  shot 
through  the  body  and  killed.  His  loss  was  severely  felt  by 
the  Confederates,  he  being  one  of  their  ablest  and  bravest 
cavalry  leaders.  G.  0.  Simmons. 

Ashby-de-Ia-Zouche,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Leicestershire,  20  miles  by  rail  X.  W.  of  Leicester.  It 
has  a  ruined  castle  in  which  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  once 
confined,  and  an  ancient  church  in  which  was  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Hastings  family.  Here  are  iron  smelting-works 
and  manufactures  of  hats  and  hosiery.  Coal-mines  and 
salt-springs  occur  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  in  1871.  9153. 

Ash'dod,  or  Azo'tus  (modern  Ax(f<>od  or  Esclud).  an 
ancient  city  of  the  Philistines,  in  Palestine,  about  3  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Ancalon.  It 
was  an  important  city  and  stronghold  of  the  Philistines, 
who,  after  defeating  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Samuel,  captured  their  ark  and  carried  it  to  the  temple 
of  Dagon  in  Ashdod.  It  was  dismantled  by  I'zziah,  be- 
sieged by  Psammetichus.  and  destroyed  by  the  Maccabees. 
It  is  called  Azofus  in  the  Xew  Testament  (Acts  viii.  40). 
Near  its  site  is  a  village  of  mud  houses,  called  Asdood  or 
Efidud,  on  the  sea  21  miles  S.  of  Jaflfa. 

Ashe,  a  county  which  forms  the  north-western  extremity 
of  North  Carolina.  Area.  .325  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  New  River.  This  county  is  a  mountainous  tract  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S.  E.  and  St<me  Mountain  on  the  W, 
The  soil  in  some  parts  is  productive.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
grain  are  extensively  raised.  Excellent  ores  of  cojiper 
abound.     Capital,  Jefferson.     Pop.  9573. 

Ashe  (John),  a  general  and  patriot  of  the  Revolution, 
born  in  England  in  1721,  emigrated  to  North  Carolina  in 
172".  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  pcditical  movements 
which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and  served  as  a  brigadier- 
general  during  the  war.  Died,  a  prisoner  of  war,  Oct.  24, 
I7S1. 

Ashe  (Samuel),  a  brother  of  John,  mentioned  above, 
was  born  in  1725.  He  became  chief-justice  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1777,  and  governor  of  that  State  1795-98.  Died 
Feb.  3.  1813. 

Ash'e,  Ashi,  or  As'ser  (Rab  or  RavI,  a  celebrated 
Jewish  rabbi  of  Babylon,  was  born  in  353  A.  D.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  learning  and  genius,  anrl  was  the  reputed 
author  or  compiler  of  the  "Babylonian  Talmud,"*  a  vast 
collection  of  traditions  and  legal  documents,  which  was 
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regarded  among  the  Jews  as  the  highest  authority  on  legal 
questions.     Died  in  427  A.  D. 

Ash'er,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Israelites,  descended  from 
Ashor,  eighth  son  of  Jacob  by  the  hiindmaid  Zilpah. 
They  were  assigned  a  portion  of  land  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Palestine,  but  never  dispossessed  the  Canaanites  and  Phoj- 
nicians  who  dwelt  there.  The  tribu  furnished  but  one  note- 
worthy person,  the  prophetess  Anna,  who  lived  during  the 
infancy  of  Christ  (Luke  ii.  oO-3S).  The  territorial  bound- 
aries and  the  history  of  this  tribe  are  very  obscure. 

Ash'erville,  a  post-township  of  Mitchell  cc,  Kan. 
Pop.  U4. 

Ash'es,  the  solid  or  earthy  residuum  left  after  the  com- 
bustion of  wood,  coal,  or  other  organic  substances.  The 
most  important  ingredient  of  the  ashes  of  land-plants  is 
potash,  or  a  salt  of  potash  with  a  portion  of  lime  and  silica. 
The  potash  is  extracted  from  ashes  by  a  process  called 
lixiviation — leaching.  By  dissolving  the  salt  contained  in 
the  ashes  the  water  is  converted  into  ley,  which  is  after- 
wards evaporated  by  boiling.  The  insoluble  part  of  the 
ashes  remaining  after  lixiviation  is  called  Ictiched  ashes, 
which  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  etc.  The  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and  those 
that  grow  near  the  sea,  contain  soda  instead  of  potash,  with 
a  small  portion  of  iodine.  The  soda  is  also  separated  from 
the  insoluble  mass  by  lixiviation.  Wood  ashes  arc  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  are  useful  as 
manure.  The  salts  obtained  from  them  by  lixiviation  are 
called  potash  and  pearl-ash,  which  latter  is  a  carbonate  of 
potassa.  Bone  ashes  consist  mostly  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
■which  is  a  valuable  manure.  (See  Potash,  ^oha,  and  also 
Agricultural  Ciiemistrv,  by  Prof.  vS.  VV.  Johnson,  A.  M.) 

Ashes,  Volcanic,  pulverulent  lava,  thrown  out  by 
volcanoes,  consisting  of  minute  fragments  of  various  min- 
erals, as  mica,  felspar,  magnetic  iron  ore,  augite,  olivine, 
etc. 

Asheville,  the  capital  of  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C,  is  1  mile 
E.  of  French  Broad  River,  255  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  and  is 
an  important  centre  of  trade.  It  has  one  female  college, 
three  academies,  a  foundry,  maehine-shops.  three  furniture- 
factories,  six  churches,  and  three  weekly  newspapers.  Pop. 
ItOO  ;  of  township,  2593.     R.  M.  Furman,  Ed.  "Citizen." 

Ash''field,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.  It 
has  an  academy,  an  insurance  company,  and  a  public  li- 
brary.    It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.      Pop.  llSO. 

Ash'ford,  a  post-village  and  township  of  \Yindham  co., 
Conn.,  ."iO  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Hartford.    P.  of  township,  1241. 

Ashford,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  ;J5  miles  S.  E.  of  Buffalo.    P.  of  township,  1801. 

Ashford,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co..  Wis. 
Pop.  17'.)il. 

Ash  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Iroquois  co.,  III.  Pop. 
114(>. 

Ash'grovc,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  III.     Pop.  1499. 

Ash  Hills,  a  township  of  Butler  co..  Mo.     Pop.  491. 

Assh'ippuu,  a  post-township  of  Dodge  eo..  Wis.  Pop. 
lG2;i. 

Ashkclon,  or  Askelon.     See  Ascalon. 

Ash'kum,  a  post-township  of  Iroquois  co..  111.  Pop. 
1:J15. 

Ash'lfind,  a  county  of  the  N.  E.  central  part  of  Ohio. 
Arc:i,  ;t9U  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Lake  Fork 
and  Black  Fork,  which  unite  to  form  the  Mohican  River. 
The  surface  is  mostly  undulating;  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  adapted  to  wheat,  grass,  or  fruit.  Grain,  wool,  and 
live-stock  are  largely  raised.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and  the  Pittsburgh  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Ashland.  Pop. 
21,933. 

AshKind,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Wisconsin.  Area, 
21."»i)  fjqniin'.  iiiik's.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  includes  a  group  of  inlands  called  the  "Twelve 
Apostles."  in  that  lake.  It  is  drained  by  the  head-streams 
of  the  Chippewa  River.  The  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly, 
and  ])artly  covered  by  extensive  forests.  Great  quantities 
of  pine  lumber  are  exported.  Among  the  resources  of  this 
county  is  iron  ore,  which  abounds  in  a  ridge  called  the  Iron 
Mountains.     Capital,  La  Pointe.      Pop.  221. 

Ashland,  a  post-villago,  the  capital  of  Clay  co.,  Ala., 
75  miles  N.  E.  of  Montgomery.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper, two  schools,  and  abundant  water-pi»wer.  Pop.  of 
the  township.  1499.  J.  B.  Stedham,  En.  "Times." 

Ashland,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  147. 

Ashland,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  9G9. 

Ashland,  a  post-village  of  Boyd  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  13  miles  oelow  Catlottsburg,  and  on  the  Lexington 
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and  Big  Sandy  R.  R..  running  20  miles  into  the  interior  to 
the  celebrated  coal-mines.  It  has  two  of  the  largest  bhist 
pig-iron  furnaces  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  also  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  rolling-mills  in  the  country. 
Iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  coal  are  shipped  IVom  this  point.  It 
has  one  national  bank  and  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  1459. 
F.  R.  French,  Ed.  "Ashland  Journal." 
Ashland,  the  residence  of  Henry  Clay,  the  eminent 
orator  and  statesman,  is  situated  in  Fayette  eo.,  Ky.,  about 
2  miles  S.  E.  of  Lexington.  The  estate  of  Ashland  con- 
tained about  600  acres,  of  which  200  were  appropriated  to 
a  beautiful  park. 

Ashland,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Hopkinton 
R.  Rs.,  24  miles  S.  AV.  of  Boston.  It  has  one  weekly  paper. 
The  chief  business  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
boxes  and  lasts,  emery,  and  grain-grinding.  Pop.  2186. 
George  P.  Mayuew,  Ed.  "Advertiser." 

Ashland,  a  post-twp.  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.     P.  770, 

Ashland,  a  post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minn,    P.  611. 

Ashland,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Benton  co.,  Miss., 
on  the  Tennessee  line.     It  has  one  weekly  paper. 

Henry  S.  Falconer,  Ed.  "Argus." 

Ashland,  a  post-village  of  Saunders  co.,  Neb.,  is  on 
Salt  Creek,  about  3  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Platte 
River,  and  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  24 
miles  N.  E.  of  Lincoln.  Superior  magnesian  limestone  is 
found  here.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers  and  a  national 
bank.     Pop.  653. 

Ashland,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.  It 
has  important  manufactures  of  paper,  card-board,  flannel, 
gloves,  etc.  It  is  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal 
R.  R.     Pop.  885. 

Ashland,  a  township  of  Chemung  eo.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  1016. 

Ashland,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co., 
N.  Y.  The  township  contains  six  churches,  and  has  beau- 
tiful scenery,  being  partly  occupied  by  spurs  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains.     Pop.  992. 

Ashland,  a  handsome  post-village  with  paved  streets, 
capital  of  Ashland  eo.,  0.,  is  on  the  Atlnntic  and  Great 
Western  Railway.  85  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Columbus  and  65 
S.  W.  from  Cleveland.  It  has  eight  churches,  two  news- 
papers, two  banks  (one  national) ;  one  mutual  fire  insurance 
company,  chartered  in  1851  ;  two  foundries,  two  machine- 
shops,  a  clover-thrasher-and-huller  manufactory  ;  an  ad- 
justable boot-  and  shoe-pattern  factory,  which  sends  goods 
to  all  parts  of  Europe;  excellent  schools,  and  three  grain- 
elevators.     Pop.  2601. 

L.  J.  Sprengle,  Ed.  "Ashland  Times." 

Ashland,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Or. 

Ashland,  a  township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  758. 

Ashland,  an  important  town  in  the  Mahanoy  Valley, 
the  centre  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Schuylkill  co..  Pa., 
on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  nnd  Reading  R.  R.,  97  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  within  2  miles  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.,  and  13  miles  from  Pottsville,  the  county-seat.  Ash- 
land is  the  second  town  in  the  county  in  point  of  popula- 
tion and  business.  It  has  one  national  and  two  State 
banks,  two  large  machine-shops,  foundries,  etc.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  the  largest  coal  operations  in  the 
region.     It  has  one  newspaper.      Pop.  5714. 

J.  Irvin  Steel,  Pub.  "Ashland  Advocate." 

Ashland,  or  Ashland  City,  a  post-village,  the  capi- 
tal of  Cheatham  eo.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  20 
miles  below  Nashville.     Pop.  121. 

Ashland,  a  post-village  of  Hanover  co.,  Va.,  on  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  R.  R..  17  miles  N.  of  Rich- 
mond. In  May,  1864,  General  Sheridan,  in  the  course  of 
a  raid,  destroyed  a  dopfit  here.  It  is  the  scat  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College.     Pop.  of  Ashland  township,  .'1942. 

Ash'lar,  or  Ashler,  a  building-stone  squared  and 
hewn ;  tlressed  stones  iised  for  facing  work  when  it  is 
worked  in  regular  beds  and  joints.  Tooled  ashlars  arc 
slabs  marked  with  parallel  flutings  or  grooves.  Other  va- 
rieties arc  called  polished  ashlar  and  rustic  ashlar,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  has  an  uneven  surface. 

Ash'ley,  a  small  river  of  South  Carolina,  rises  in  Colle- 
ton county,  and,  flowing  south-eastward,  unites  with  the 
Cooper  River  at  Charleston. 

Ashley,  a  county  of  Arkansas,  bordering  on  Louisiana. 
Area.  870  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by 
the  Saline,  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Washita  River,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  Bayou  Bartholomew,  which  is  navigable.  Coal, 
copper,  and  lead  have  been  found.  The  surface  is  gently 
rolling,  and  the  soil  sandy  but  fertile.  Corn  and  cotton  arc 
the  chief  crops.     Capital,  Hamburg.     Pop.  8042. 

Ashley,  a  township  of  Independence  co.,  Ark,  Pop.  702. 
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Ashley,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  2110. 

Ashley,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co..  111.,  on  the 
Central  K.  K.  where  it  \s  crossed  l>y  the  St.  Louis  and  South- 
casteru  H.  K.,  tJO  miles  E.  S.  K.  of  St.  Louis.     Pop.  10;J0. 

Ashley,  a  post-township  of  Pike  co.,  Miss.    Pop.  1222. 

Ashley^  a  post-village  of  Oxford  township,  Delaware 
co.»  0..  on  the  Cleveland  Cohimbus  and  Cincinnati  R.  R., 
10  miles  N.  hy  E.  of  Delaware.     Pop.  454. 

Ashley  (.Tames  M.),  born  in  Pennsylvania  Nov.  14, 
1824,  removed  to  Ohio  in  lS4it.  was  a  momluT  of  Congress 
from  L'^60  until  ISCS,  when  ho  became  governor  of  Mon- 
tana Territory. 

Ashley,  Lobp.    See  Shaptesbuby, 

Ash'mole  (Elias),  F.  R.  S.,  horn  at  Lichfield,  England, 
May  2;t,  1(>17,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  served  as  gen- 
tleman of  ordnance  under  King  Charles  I.  in  tho  civil  wars. 
In  104t>  ho  turned  his  attention  U*  the  study  nf  judicial  as- 
trology and  Rosierucianism,  and  Oct.  10  of  that  year  be- 
came a  brnther  i>f  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  was 
Windsor  Herald  ( lfil)0-76).  and  married  as  his  third  wife  a 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  (Jartcr  jirincipal  king  of 
arms.  In  1059  the  younger  .Icthn  Tradeseant  gave  him  his 
collection  of  curiosities,  whleh  Ashmole  presented  in  1083 
to  Oxford  I'niversity,  It  was  the  basis  of  the  present  Ash- 
molean  Museum.  Ho  wrote"  Theatrum  Chymicum"  (1052), 
*'  Tho  Way  to  Blisse  "  (1658),  "  History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter"  (lt>"2).  "History  of  Berkshire"  (3  vols,  folio. 
1715).anda  whimsical  "D'iary."  Died  May  18.  1092.  "He 
was,"  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  the  greatest  virtuoso  and  curi- 
oso  that  ever  was  known  in  England.  .  .  .  He  did  worthily 
deserve  the  title  of  Min'ttrio-pkiluH  Antjlicus." 

Ash'more,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Coles  co., 
111.,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  L(»uis  R.  R.,  94  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Springfield.     Pop.  of  township,  20S8. 

Ash'mun  (Geobgk)  was  born  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  Dec. 
25,  1804,  graduated  at  Vale  in  1823.  became  a  lawyer  at 
Springfield,  Mass..  in  1828,  was  a  Whig  member  of  Con- 
gress (1845-51),  president  of  the  Chicago  Republican  con- 
vention of  18G0,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  patriotic  and 
able  man.     Died  .July  17,  1870. 

Ashmiin  (JF.nin)i),  an  American  noted  as  a  promoter 
of  cotoiii/.atiun  in  Liberia,  was  born  in  Champlain.  N.  Y., 
in  1794,  graduated  at  Bipwdoin  CoUego  in  1810.  He  went 
to  Liberia  in  1822  as  an  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  rendered  important  service  to  the  colony.  He  died  in 
Boston  Aug.  25,  1828. 

Ashmnn  (John  Hookkb),  an  American  jurist,  born  at 
Blandford.  Mass.,  .July  3,  ISOO.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  ISLS.  and  became  professor  of  law  there  in  1829.  He  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  but  died  prematurely 

Apr.  1,  I8:a 

Ashtabil'la,  a  county  which  forms  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Ohio.  Area.  7U11  scjuaro  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  (Jrand  and  Ashtabuhi  rivers.  The  surface  is  level; 
the  soil  contains  much  clay,  and  is  adapted  to  grazing. 
Great  quantities  of  grain,  wool,  fruit,  and  other  crops  are 
raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Ashtabula  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
tho  Franklin  Divisi<m  of  the  Lake  Shore  R.  Rs.  Capital, 
Jefferson.     Pop.  32,5 1 7. 

Ashtabula,  the  chief  town  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  U.  U.,  58  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Ashtabula  Youngstown  and  Pitt^^burgh  and  the 
Franklin  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  R.  Rs.  Its  harbor. 
one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Erie,  admits  vessels  of  the  largest 
class,  and  it  is  becnming  a  port  of  considerable  commercial 
importance,  receiving  iron  ore  in  transit  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  Youngstown  and  Pittsiuirgh,  and  is  a  point  for  tho 
shipment  of  coal  on  the  lake.  It  has  two  national  and  one 
other  bank,  two  newspapers,  and  a  population  which  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  last  census.  Pop.  1999;  of 
Ashtabula  township,  .'?.'i94.  Ed.  "Telegraph." 

Ashtaroth.     See  AsntORETH, 

Ash'ton,  a  post-township  of  Lee  co.,  TIL     Pop.  1007. 

Ashton,  a  township  of  Monona  co.,  la.     Pop.  106. 

Ash'ton-in-Ma'kerBeld,  a  town  of  England,  in 
South  Lancashire.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed 
in  cotton-factories  and  in  collieries.     Poj).  in  1871,  746;i. 

Ashton-onder-Lyne,  a  town  of  Englnnd.  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  Lancashire,  on  the  Tame,  64  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E. 
of  .Manchester.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  It  re- 
turns one  member  to  Parliament.  It  has  a  church  built  in 
the  time  of  Henry  V.,  a  theatre,  a  mechanics' institute,  etc. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  calico-printing, 
blenching,  dveing.  and  tho  manufacture  of  machines.  Pop. 
in  1811,  22.089;  in  1S61,  .14,^36;  In  1871,  37,420. 


Ash'torcth,  or  Ash'taroth,  a  Syrian  goddess,  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Israelites  and  other  nations  of  West- 
ern Asia.  She  was  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  personification  of  the  moon.  She  ia 
commonly  identified  with  Astarte  (which  see).  Her  chief 
temples  were  at  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Ash'ville,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  St.  Clair  co., 
Ala.,  115  miles  N.  of  Montgomery.     Pop.  of  township,  992. 
Ashville  (North  Carolina).     See  Asheville. 

Ash  >Vednesday  [Lat.  JDi'es  Cin'emm;  literally,  "day 
of  ashes  "],  the  first  day  in  Lent,  so  called  because  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  the  custom  for  penitents  to  appear  in  tho 
church  covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

A'sia,  the  largest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  In 
extent  of  surface  it  is  superior  to  America  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  8  to  0,  and  it  exceeds  Eurojie  and  Africa  taken 
together;  while  in  the  antiquity  of  its  liistory  and  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  greatness  of  its  population,  and  in  the  variety 
of  its  productions,  it  surpasses  all  the  other  great  divisions 
of  the  globe.  It  was  in  Asia  fnat  the  human  race  had  its 
origin,  and  from  it  the  arts  and  civilization  were  diffused 
over  the  other  regions  of  the  earth.  It  likewise  has  pecu- 
liar claims  to  the  interest  of  Christians,  as  containing  tho 
principal  scenes  of  the  events  recorded  in  sacred  history. 
The  name  Asia  was  originally  applied  to  a  small  district 
of  Lydia,  watered  by  the  Cayster;  it  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  peninsula  now  known  as  Asia  Minor, 
and  lastly  to  the  entire  continent  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
an<l  ^Egean  seas.  The  ancient  geographers  usually  in- 
cluded Egypt  within  the  limits  of  Asia. 

The  area  of  Asia  has  been  variously  estimated.  Accord- 
ing to  a  very  high  authority, •■'■  it  may  be  stated  at  10,216,600 
square  miles.  According  to  Bchm  and  Wagner  ("Bevfilk- 
erung  derErde,"  Gotha,  1872),  it  has,  including  the  islands, 
16.924,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho 
Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  North  Pacific,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  S.  W.  by  tho  Red  Sea,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Africa,  and  on  the  W.  by  Europe,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Behring's  Strait, 
is  about  10,000  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Capo 
Sievero  Vostotchnoi  Nos  in  Siberia,  lat.  77°  30'  N.,  to  Cape 
Buro.  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  about 
5100  miles.  Its  maritime  coast-line  may  be  reckoned,  in 
round  numbers,  at  35,600  miles.  Asia  is  separated  from 
Europe  by  an  imaginary  line,  the  course  of  which  is  vari- 
ously traced  by  different  geographers;  part  of  it,  however, 
is  formed  by  the  Ural  Mountains;  it  is  joined  to  Africa  by 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which 
is.  however,  crossed  by  the  celebrated  Isthmus  Canal,  thus 
virtually  isolating  Africa.  On  the  E.  It  is  separated  from 
America  by  Behring's  Strait,  which  is  only  00  miles  in 
width.  The  coasts  of  Asia  are  very  irregular,  being  deeply 
indented  on  all  sides  by  immense  bays  and  gulfs.  Among 
these  are  the  Persian  Gulf,  Arabian  Sea.  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  Gulf  of  Siam  on  the  S. coast,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin, 
Yellow  Sea,  Sea  of  Japan,  Gulf  of  Tartary,  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
and  Gulf  of  Anadir  on  the  E.  coast.  The  indentations  on 
the  N.  are  not  of  the  same  extent,  but  are  equally  if  not 
more  numerous,  the  Gulf  of  Obi  being  the  largest.  Asia 
has  several  large  peninsulas,  situated  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts;  among  them  are  Arabia,  India,  Ma- 
lacca, Cochin  China,  Corea,  Kamtchatka,  and  Anadir. 
The  principal  islands  are  also  situated  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts;  among  them  arc  Ceylon,  Java,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  the  Laccadives,  Maldives,  the  Chagos  Archipelago, 
the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands,  the  Mergui  Archijielago, 
Celebes,  the  Sunda  and  Banda  islands,  the  Moluccas,  Soo- 
loo  Islands.  Philippines,  the  islands  of  Hainan.  Formosa, 
Chusan,  Hong  Kong,  the  Japanese  empire  (including  tho 
great  islands  of  Kioosioo,  Sikokf,  Niphon.  Yesso,  and  Sa- 
galien),  and  the  Kuriles.  On  the  N.  are  Kotelnoi,  Fadiev- 
skoi,  New  Siberia,  Livkoy,  and  Nova  Zembla.  Owing  to 
its  vast  extent  of  surface,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  through 
more  than  76  parallels,  and  from  E.  to  W.  through  more 
than  165  meridians.  Asia  includes  every  variety  of  soil, 
climate,  and  production.  The  conflicting  accounts  given 
of  the  physical  structure  of  a  large  part  of  the  interior 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  give  a  perfectly  accurate  and 
intelligible  view  of  its  general  conformation.  Its  mean 
level  above  the  sea  does  not  exceed  about  1150  feet,  while  a 
third  part  of  it  has  a  mean  elevation  of  not  more  than  255 
feet.  The  whole  tract  lying  N.  of  the  Altai  and  N,  W.  of 
the  Thian-Shan  Mountains  is  one  prodigious  plain  or  low- 
land, a  third  larger  than  Europe,  with  very  little  elevation. 
The  southern  portion,  lying  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  also, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  little  elevated,  as  is  likewise  a 

♦See  the  "Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,"  by  Professor 
GuYOT,  in  Johnson's  "  Family  Atlas  of  the  World." 
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great  part  of  the  interior,  where  the  height  above  the  sea 
does  not  exceed  about  4000  feet,  though  formerly  supposed 
to  bo  double  that  height.  It  is  now  believed  also  that  the 
elevations  of  several  of  the  other  plateaux  of  CL-ntral  Asia 
have  been  overestimated.  But  although  a  large  portion 
of  Asia  rises  but  little  above  the  sea-level,  there  are  exten- 
sive tracts  having  a  great  elevation  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  continent  is  actually  below  the 
Bca-levcl ;  as,  for  example,  that  portion  of  country  lying 
around  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral,  the  whole  of  which 
region  is  a  vast  cavity  of  about  55,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent. 

Political  Divifiions. — The  area  and  population  of  the 
several  divisions  were  estimated  in  1872,  by  Behm  and 
AVagner,  as  follows : 


NaHKS     of    CotTNTRIBS. 


Russian  territory 

Caspian  Sea 

Aral  Sea 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Arabia 

Persia 

Af(:;hanistan,  with  Herat 

UflooL'histan 

Kafiristan 

Khiva 

Bokhara 

Khokan 

Turkoman  ia 

Other  territory  of  Turkistan.... 

Chinese  empire 

Japan 

Hiudostan  and  British  Burmah, 

C'cylon 

Farther  India: 

Burmah 

Siam 

A  nam 

French  Cochin  China 

Straits  Settlements 

Malay  Peninsula 

East  India  Islands  : 

So  tula  Islands  and  Moluccas 

Philippine  and  Sooloo  islands 

Other  islands 


Total.. 


Square  Miles. 


5,944,600 

178,900 

26,900 

672,500 

926,000 

636,000 

251,200 

106,7UO 

20,000 

54,200 

76,;i00 

30,000 

144,200 

134,500 

3,742,000 

149,400 

1,558,747 

24,705 

190.500 
309,000 
198,000 

21,700 
1,084 

31,700 

678,500 

114,100 

6,800 


PopulatioD. 


10,730,000 


10,463,000 

4,000,000 

5,0011,000 

4,(100,000 

2.000,000 

300,000 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

800,000 

770,000 

2,000,000 

446,500,000 

34,785,321 

206,225,580 

2,405,287 

4.000,000 
6,298  000 

1,204,287 
306,775 
209,000 

25,000,000 

7,4'JO.OOO 

170,000 

794,000,000 


Mountains,  Face  of  the  Gonntry,  etc, — More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  of  Asia  consists  of  mountain-ranges 
and  plateaux,  connected  with  each  other  by  branches,  and 
controlling  the  plains  by  other  branches.  The  largest  pla- 
teau is  the  Mongolian  in  Eastern  Asia,  so  called  because  it 
is  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Mongolian  race.  It  is  al- 
most double  the  size  of  Europe,  and  has  the  form  of  a 
trapezium  with  rounded  sides  and  angles,  having  its 
shortest  side  in  the  W.  and  the  longest  in  the  N.,  and  has 
an  average  height  of  9000  feet.  It  is  surrounded  l>y  moun- 
tain-chains on  all  sides.  In  the  S.  are  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, having  many  peaks  with  an  elevation  of  more  than 
20,000  feet,  among  which  Mount  Everest,  29,000  feet  high, 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  peak  known.  Connected  with 
this  by  the  range  of  the  Hindu-Kush  is  the  plateau  of 
Persia,  having  in  the  E.  an  average  height  of  6000  feet,  in 
the  W.  of  4000  feet,  and  in  the  centre  of  2000  feet.  It  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  mountain-chains,  which  have 
an  average  elevation  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  W.  of  this, 
and  connected  with  it  by  Mount  Ararat  (16,000  feet),  is  the 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  also  connected  with  the 
Caucasus  by  branches  of  (he  Armenian  highland.  Other 
important  ranges  and  highlands  are,  in  the  S,,  the  plateau 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  ])lateau  of  Hindostan,  the  ranges 
of  Farther  India;  in  the  E.,  the  range  of  Corea;  in  the  N., 
the  East  Siberian  range  (with  the  Aldan  and  Stanowoi 
Mountains),  the  ranges  of  Kamtchatka;  in  the  W.,  the 
Ural  and  Caucasian  mountains.  The  plains  situated  be- 
tween the  different  ranges  may  be  divided  into  six  separate 
parts  :  the  plain  of  Siberia,  containing  4,250,000  square 
miles;  the  Caspian  plain,  with  the  largest  inland  seas  on 
the  gloiie,  containing  1,000,000  square  miles,  of  which  over 
one-fourth  lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  Chinese 
plain,  which  is  among  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
parts  of  the  globe,  contains  200,000  square  miles ;  and  the 
plains  of  Farther  India,  Hindostan,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Very  few  active  volcanoes  are  found  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  though  the  islands  abound  in  them.  Only  one  active 
volcano  is  found  in  Western  Asia — Mount  Demavend.  70 
miles  S.  of  the  Cas]>ian  Sea.  Formerly  the  plateaux  of  Per- 
sia and  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  scenes  of  great  volcanic 
acti<m,  which  is  now,  however,  limited  to  very  few  places. 
In  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains  in  Central  Asia  two  active 
volcanoes  occur,  which  form  the  centre  of  a  great  Vfjlcanic 
region.  Although  numerous  fire-springs  and  firc-hills  oc- 
cur in  China,  no  mountains  are  known  to  have  emitted 
lava.     Not  less  than  nine  active  volcanoes  exist  in  Kamt- 


chatka. Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  of 
a  violent  character  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  mountains, 
Cabul,  South-eastern  Tartary,  and  in  Northern  Hindostan. 

It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled  whether  Asia  or  Af- 
rica contains  a  larger  extent  of  desert  or  steppes.  In  Asia 
the  great  marshy  plain  of  Siberia  extends  southward  to 
Turkistan,  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  seas,  assumes  the  character  of  a  sandy  and  salt 
desert.  The  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  Per- 
sia, half  of  Mesopotamia,  a  large  part  of  Manchooria,  and 
the  entire  Mongolia,  all  form  deserts  or  steppes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  borders  of  springs  or  the  shores  of  rivers, 
the  majority  of  which  flow  into  saline  lakes  or  swamps. 
The  cause  of  this  vast  amount  of  desert  is  without  doubt 
the  general  absence  of  forests  on  the  continent.  This  very 
probably  was  not  always  the  case,  but  large  tracts  of  what 
in  all  probability  was  formerly  cultivated  land,  have  been 
transformed  by  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  forests  in 
the  course  of  several  thousand  years  into  deserts  or  steppes. 

Rivera  and  Lakes. — A  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  river-systems  of  Asia  is  its  double  rivers — /.  e.  two 
streams  rising  together,  flowing  in  almost  parallel  direc- 
tions throughout  their  whole  course,  and  uniting  before  en- 
tering the  sea.  Among  these  twin  rivers  are  the  Sihon  and 
Gihon,  flowing  into  Lake  Aral  ;  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
uniting  at  Koona,  and  emptying  into  the  Persian  (Julf;  the 
Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra;  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and 
Hoang-Ho,  in  China,  rising  near  each  other,  first  separat- 
ing and  again  approaching  each  other,  the  one  falling  in- 
to the  Yellow  Sea,  the  other  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee  ;  and 
the  Yenisei  and  Lena,  which  empty  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Among  the  other  rivers  of  Asia  are.  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent,  the  Obi  (orOby),  the  Irtish,  the  Indighirka, 
and  the  Kolyma;  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  Amoor,  the  Hoang- 
Kiang.  and  the  Sang-Koi  (or  Tonquin) ;  in  Southern  Asia, 
the  Indus,  audits  confluents,  the  Attock,  Jhylum,  Chenaub, 
Sutlej  ;  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Martaban,  the  Menam,  and  the 
Camboja,  and  the  Amooand  Syr-Darya  in  Central  Asia.  The 
basins  of  some  of  these  rivers  are  of  vast  extent.  That  of 
the  Obi  is  1,250,000  English  square  miles,  being  the  largest 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Amazon. 
The  basin  of  the  Yenisei  is  1,041,000  square  miles;  that  of 
the  Lena,  787,000  square  miles ;  while  those  of  the  Amoor, 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  Hoang-Ho  are  all  above  500,000 
square  miles.  The  Yang-tse-Kiang  is  the  longest  river, 
being  about  3300  miles  long.  The  Yenisei  comes  next,  with 
3200  miles,  while  the  length  of  the  other  principal  rivers 
varies  from  1500  to  3000  miles. 

A  large  number  of  lakes,  which  form  a  semicircle,  com- 
mencing with  the  Bead  Sea,  run  first  in  a  N.  E.  and  then 
in  an  E.  direction  along  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia  to 
the  centre  of  the  continent.  Among  these  lakes  are  the 
highest,  as  Lake  Baikal ;  as  well  as  the  lowest  lakes  known, 
such  as  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Lake  Aral. 
Besides  these,  the  most  prominent  are  Lake  Balkash,  Lake 
Tengrinoor,  etc. 

Minerals. — Asia  is  peculiarly  rich  in  the  precious  gems, 
and  although  it  is  generally  considered  to  abound  less  in 
metals  than  the  other  continents,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  re- 
ferred, at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  of  this  continent  having 
been  first  settled  by  civilized  nations,  who  early  explored 
and  exhausted  a  large  part  of  its  mineral  wealth.  Dia- 
monds are  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  Borneo,  Ceylon, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  places.  Rock-crystals,  ame- 
thysts, rubies,  turquoises,  carnelians,  agates,  onyxes,  beryls, 
topazes,  and  various  other  gems  are  found  in  various  places. 
Gold  is  most  abundant  in  Siberia,  in  the  Altai  chain,  called 
the  Gold  Mountains,  in  Japan,  Borneo,  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Yunnan,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula.  It  is  also  found  in  less  abundance  in  many  of 
the  other  countries.  Silver  is  found  in  China,  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, Anam,  Japan,  and  Turkey.  Mercury  abounds  in  China, 
Thibet,  Japan,  India,  and  Cej'lon.  Tin  is  met  with  in  Bur- 
mah, China,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
Farther  India;  copper  and  iron  in  Japan,  in  Siberia,  in 
Thibet,  Hindostan,  Anam,  Persia,  and  Turkey;  which 
countries  also  contain  lead  in  greater  or  less  abundonce, 
as  well  as  in  Siam,  Georgia,  and  Armenia.  Coal  has  been 
found  in  Siberia,  Northern  China,  Bengal,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  probably  exists  in 
many  unexplored  localities.  Salt  (very  often  rock-salt) 
abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  few  extensive 
districts  are  altogether  destitute  of  salt  lakes  or  springs. 

Climate. — Asia,  extending  as  it  does  from  the  |)olar  cir- 
cle to  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator,  must  necessarily 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  temperature  in  its  different  re- 
gions. In  the  western  and  south-western  parts — excepting 
Southern  Arabia,  which  is  within  the  trojiics — the  climate 
is  generally  temperate,  but  in  the  south-eastern  the  bent  is 
often  extreme;  while  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the 
continent  excessive  cold  predominates.     The  variations  of 
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climate  are  increased  bv  local  innuencea,  especially  by  the 
iCrcat  hoi-ht  of  its  tablo-lands  and  mountains,  its  compact 
form,  an.l  the  great  extension  of  the  hind  towards  the  1  ole. 
The  croatest  heat  experienced  in  A?ia  occurs  m  Beloochis- 
tan  where  it  is  said  that  the  thermometer  soniclimes  reaches 
iaO°  F.  in  the  shaile.  The  remarkable  variety  of  climate 
for  which  Asia  is  distinguished  is  not  manifested  by  its 
larecr  reffions  alone,  but  it  is  equally  exhibited  within  the 
limits  of  its  different  countries  down  to  their  provinces  and 
districts.  Thus,  wliile  at  Pckiu^;.  which  is  in  the  same  lat- 
itude as  Naples  (40"  N.).  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
5j°  F.,  at  Naples  it  is  Ct'2°  F.,  and  the  temperature  in  sum- 
mer is  77°  higher  than  that  of  Naples,  while  its  winter 
temperature  of  2S°  F.  is  the  same  as  that  of  Copenhagen 
in  lat.  bG°  N.  The  violent  winds  called  typhoons  occur  in 
f^outh-eastcrn  Asia,  their  sphere  of  action  diminishing  as 
we  go  westward.  They  blow  at  all  seasons,  though  but 
rarely  bct\Teen  May  and  December.  The  monsoons  extend 
into  Asia  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  lat.  .30°  N.  They 
include  I'hina,  all  Ilindostan,  and  i)art  of  Thibet.  Their 
direction  is  from  the  S.  W.  in  summer  and  from  the  N.  E. 
in  winter,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  heavy  storms. 
Pouth  of  the  equntor  the  monsoons  blow  from  the  S.  E.  and 
X.  W.  during  the  same  periods. 

\'ti/rt»tti.m.—\Vc  find  all  classes  of  plants  represented 
here,  from  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  S.  to  the  mosses 
in  the  cxtrorao  N.  The  vegetation  of  the  steppes  and 
deserts  is  poor.  Among  the  plants  peculiar  to  Asia  are 
f.'rtain  palms,  fig  trees,  precious  woods,  tea,  cinnamon, 
l"'ppcr,  ginger,  nutmeg,  an.l  other  spices,  the  camphor 
tree  and  soap  tree.  Coffee,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  to- 
bacco, the  mulberry,  and  the  vine  are  also  grown  exten- 
fiivelv.  The  tea-plant  is  extensively  grown  throughout 
Assam,  China,  Cochin  China,  and  Japan.  In  general,  the 
botany  of  Eastern  -Asia  resembles  that  of  Eastern  North 
America,  most  genera  and  many  species  being  common  to 
the  two  regions  ;  but  Eastern  Asia  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
many  genera  and  orders  elsewhere  exclusively  tropical  have 
hero  their  representative  northern  species.  This  fact  ren- 
ders the  botany  of  China  and  Japan  peculiarly  rich  and 
interesting.  The  banian,  pcepul,  teak,  and  poon  arc  im- 
portant Indian  trees. 

Zooloffy. — The  animal  life  of  Asia  is  distinguished  by  the 
snme  great  variety  as  the  plants  and  the  climate,  while  the 
greatest  variety  is  found  in  the  S.  E.  Here  we  find  the  ele- 
phant, the  rhinoceros,  the  Bengal  tiger,  the  panther,  the 
boar,  the  crocodile,  the  python,  besides  many  species  of 
poisonous  snakes,  monkeys,  parrots,  etc.  On  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  large  herds  of  wild 
goats,  sheep,  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  cattle  roam  about. 
In  China  tne  beasts  of  prey  have  been  mostly  superseded 
by  domestic  animals.  The  steppes  and  deserts  of  Mon- 
golia abound  in  camels,  buffaloes,  horses,  asses,  mules, 
antelopes,  goats,  etc.,  as  well  as  tigers,  leopards,  and 
smaller  carnivorous  animals.  In  Persia.  Asia  Minor,  and 
.A.rabia  we  find,  as  the  chief  beast  of  prey,  the  lion  instead 
(»r  the  tiger.  Bomcstic  animals  are  found  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  mountains,  while  the  camel  is  the  most  im- 
portant animal  of  this  region.  In  Araliia  the  animal  life 
and  other  characteristic  features  of  Africa  predominate. 

Popttftitton,    liares   n/  Men,    Lnngtmijea,    and   Rcliffion. — ■ 

The  population  of  Asia  was  estimated  by  Bchm  and  Wag- 
ner in  1S72  at  794.000,000— i'.  c.  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  earth's  surface,  while  the  area  only 
constitutes  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia,  the  Greek  Church 
is  the  strongest  in  the  Russian  and  Turkish  territory,  and 
is  rapidly  spreading  in  Central  Asia  and  China.  Other 
Oriental  churches  in  Turkey.  Persia,  and  India  are  the 
Armenians.  Nestorians.  and  Jacobites.  Catholicism  chiefly 
prevails  in  East  India  and  the  Archipelago,  while  Prot- 
estantism has  its  strongest  hold  in  India.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  in  Asia  is  estimated  at  4,100,000, 
Protestants  at  409,000.  and  other  Christian  churches  at 
8,.*J24,000.  Numerous  descendants  of  Christians  are  thought 
by  many  to  be  spread  throughout  Asia.  Thus,numerousna- 
tive  Christians  were  recently  found  to  exist  in  Japan,  where 
they  had  rctjiined  their  faith  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  and  the  other  religions  of  India, 
China,  and  .Tapan  arc  supposed  to  have  over  000.000,000 
believers,  while  Mohammedanism  has  about  50,000,000. 
The  number  of  .Jews  is  estimated  at  350,000. 

Prof.  Fr.  MUller  {Liitf/utstinrhe  Ethnographie,  in  Behm's 
"  Jahrbuch,"  ISGS)  divides  the  languages  of  Asia  into  four 
families:  (1)  The  Northern  Asiatic,  comprising  the  Yuka- 
girian,  the  Koryakian,  Tchukchi,  the  language  of  Kamt- 
chatka  and  of  the  Kooriles,  Yenisei  and  Koltish,  and  also 
the  languages  of  the  Esquimaux,  found  also  in  North 
America.  (2)  The  Southern  Asiatic  languages,  comprising 
the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  Singhalese.  (3)  The  lan- 
guages of  Central  Asia,  which  are  divided  into  four  large 


families:  1,  the  Ural-Altaic  languages,  comprising  the  Sa- 
moyedc  group,  the  Finnish,  the  Tartaric,  the  Mongolian, 
and  the  Tungusian  group  ;  2,  Japanese ;  .^,  the  language 
of  Corea;  4,  the  monosyllabic  languages,  comprising  the 
language  of  Thibet,  the  Himalaya  languages,  Burmese, 
Siamese,  the  languages  of  Anam,  the  languages  of  the 
Shan,  Miaotse,  Lolo,  and  other  tribes,  and  the  Chinese. 
(4)  Some  grou])S  of  the  Caucasian  family,  comprising  the 
languages  of  the  Caucasus,  the  northern  group  of  the 
Semitic  languages;  among  these  Chaldee,  Syrian.  Hebrew, 
etc.,  and  the  Indian  and  Iranian  groups  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. 

History. — The  ancient  history  of  Asia  may  ho  divided 
into  four  great  epochs,  corresponding  with  the  existence  of 
the  four  world-empires — the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  the 
Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  which  last 
may  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  period  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest,  in  A.  D.  GoS.  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced and  established  at  the  time  of  the  highest  power 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  next  division  of  Asiatic  history,  after  the  Roman, 
is  that  which  comprehends  what  are  usually  termed  the 
Middle  Ages,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Vasco  da  Guma 
discovered  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Not  quite  a  century  after  Mohammed  had  fled  from  Mecca 
in  622,  his  religion,  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influ- 
ence in  the  East,  had  spread  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Cas- 
pian, and  from  Tartary  and  India  as  far  W.  as  the  Atlantic. 
In  1037,  Persia  was  conquered  by  Togrul  Beg,  and  India, 
Tartary,  Syria,  and  Egypt  by  his  successors.  Having 
taken  Jerusalem,  their  cruelty  to  the  Christian  pilgrims 
called  forth  the  Crusades.  The  dominion  of  the  Saracens 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ultimately  ex- 
tended, under  the  sway  of  Kublai  Khan,  over  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia.  The  Crusades  had  contrihutc<l,  in  a  more 
remarkable  degree  than  formerly,  to  direct  the  mind  of 
Europe  towards  Asia,  and  the  result  was  the  establishment 
of  permanent  commercial  relations  between  them.  About 
1250  two  Venetian  noblemen,  Nicolo  and  Maffio  Polo,  vis- 
ited Asia  as  merchants,  taking  with  them  Nicolo's  son, 
Marco,  who  afterwards  became  the  most  celebrated  Asiatic 
traveller  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  resided  twenty-four 
years  at  the  Tartar  court,  by  which  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  ambassador,  and  during  this  time  he  trav- 
ersed most  of  China,  a  considerable  part  of  India,  Java, 
Ceylon,  and  perhaps  several  other  countrieS|  making  also 
a  few  voyages  along  the  S.  coast  of  Asia.  He  likewise 
collected  much  information  concerning  places  which  he 
never  visited;  and  his  correct  description  of  countries  for- 
merly unknown  to  Europeans  must  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  of  modern  Asiatic  geography. 
Several  other  travellers  also  published  notices  of  Asia, 
but  their  relations  in  general  are  full  of  fables  ;  so  that  the 
partial  knowledge  of  China  and  of  portions  of  Northern 
and  Central  Asia,  gleaned  principally  from  the  travels  of 
Polo,  with  the  discovery,  by  Rubruquis.  that  the  Caspian 
is  an  inland  sea,  must  be  regarded  as  all  the  geographical 
knowledge  that  the  Middle  Ages  had,  in  addition  to  that 
possessed  by  the  ancients.  The  doubling  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498  opened  a  new  channel 
of  intercourse  with  the  East,  and  ultimately  led  to  a  more 
accurate  and  more  extensive  knowledge  of  its  geography. 
From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time 
the  history  of  Asia  has  gradually  risen  in  importance,  and 
the  progress  of  its  geography  been  much  advanced.  With- 
in a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  Da  Gama  on  the  Indian 
coast  the  Portuguese  had  acquired  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
bay.  At  the  death  of  their  famous  naval  commander  and 
hero,  Albuquerque,  in  1515,  their  colonies  were  established 
at  various  points  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  extended  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  empire  of  Japan,  a  distance 
of  at  least  12,000  miles.  In  IGOO  a  new  and  formidable 
enemy  arose  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  Dutch,  who  by  1040 
had  subdued  all  the  Eastern  islands  and  seas,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 
During  the  protracted  contest  between  the  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguese, the  northern  part  of  Asia,  not  previously  known 
either  to  ancients  or  moderns,  suddenly  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity'. Russia,  having  thrown  off  the  Tartar  yoke  in  14G], 
pr<iceeded  to  enlarge  her  dominion  by  the  conquest  of  Kasan 
in  1552,  and  Astrakhan  in  1555.  In  157S  the  Cossacks, 
having  crossed  the  Ural  range,  entered  Siberia,  the  dis- 
covery and  survey  of  which  were  pursued  so  vigorously  that 
in  1044  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  was  reached,  and  in  1048 
the  separation  of  Asia  from  America  by  an  open  sea  was 
proved.  Somewhat  later  a  complete  geographical  view  of 
the  vast  empire  of  China  and  part  of  Central  Asia  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Jesuits,  who,  having  risen  to  high  favor  at 
Pekin,  actually  published  a  map  of  that  country  under  the 
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authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  government. 
The  attention  of  the  l^ritish  had  long  been  directed  to 
Asia,  and  the  diseovery  of  the  passage  by  sea  gave  them  a 
new  impulse.  For  many  years  following  that  event  fre- 
quent voyages  of  discover^'  were  made  by  British  naviga- 
tors, and  several  embassies  and  other  journeys  were  per- 
formed by  British  subjeets  on  laud.  But  the  formation,  in 
KiUO,  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  ultimately  estab- 
lished British  authority  in  the  East,  has  done  more  than 
any  other  event  to  extend  our  geographical  knowledge  in 
that  quarter.  At  first  the  new  information  obtained  was 
scanty,  but  from  1740,  during  the  wars  with  the  French  iu 
the  Dcccan,  and  more  especially  from  1757,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Bengal,  it  rapidly  increased. 

The  recent  history  of  Asia  has  been  under  the  controlling 
influence  of  Russia  and  England,  both  of  which  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
previous  time,  extended  their  boundaries,  and  are  now  in- 
disputably the  two  great  powers  of  Asia.  Wherever  they 
arc  allied  they  can  dictate  to  the  remainder  of  the  Asiatic 
states;  but  as  they  are  rivals  for  the  ascendency,  they 
zealously  watch,  and  often  try  to  check,  each  other's  prog- 
ress, especially  in  Central  Asia,  where  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  Russian  and  the  northern  of  the  British  are  now 
separated  by  a  comparatively  small  tract  of  land.  Quite 
recently,  France  has  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Farther 
India,  and  the  Netherlands  are  making  great  efforts  to  ex- 
tend their  rule  over  the  ishxnds  of  the  Indian  ArchiiJelago. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  nattve  states  of  Asia  is  the  opening  of  Japan  to  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
and  America.  Jai)an  already  is  by  far  the  most  progressive 
among  the  native  Asiatic  states,  and  is  likely  to  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Eastern  Asia. 
In  China  a  powerful  anti-foreign  party  desperately  opposes 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy,  but  there  also  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  commerce,  science,  and  religion  of 
the  Christian  countries  is  smoothing  the  way  for  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era.  Persia  also  has  found  it  necessary 
to  enter  upon  a  reformatory  career,  and  the  journey  of  the 
shah  to  all  the  European  courts — an  event  entirely  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  the  country — has  made  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  advan- 
tages which  Russia  and  England  derive  from  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  telegraphs  begin  to  be  appreciated 
by  all  the  native  states.  Considerable  progress  in  this  di- 
rection has  already  been  made  in  Japan,  and  Persia  in 
1872  concluded  a  contract  with  Baron  Renter  of  London, 
which,  if  executed,  would  cover  the  whole  country  with  a 
network  of  railroads.  The  connection  of  British  India  with 
Europe  by  railroad  has  for  some  time  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  engineers,  and  when,  in  1873,  Lesseps,  the  origina- 
tor of  the  Suez  Canal,  came  forward  with  a  new  scheme, 
great  hopes  of  its  speedy  execution  were  entertained  in 
scientific  and  commercial  circles.  The  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  Asia  has  been  very  active  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  unknown  territory  is 
at  length  confined  within  very  small  limits. 

A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Asi'a^Of  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Vicenza, 
23  miles  N.  of  Vicenza,  is  in  a  district  called  ".Seven  Com- 
munes." It  has  manufactures  of  straw  hats  and  turned 
woodwork.     Pop.  ^140. 

A'sia  Mi'noTj  the  ancient  name  of  a  peninsula  form- 
ing the  western  extremity  of  Asia,  now  called  Anatolia 
(which  sec).  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine 
{l*ontiis  Eiuri'nus)  and  Propontis,  on  the  S.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  W.  by  the  jEgean  Sea  [yEgi'um 
Ma'ra).  The  principal  divisions  were  Bithynia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Cilicia,  Ualatia,  Ionia,  Lycaonia,  Lydia,  Lycia, 
Mysia,  Pamphylia,  Phrygia,  Pontus,  and  Paphlagonia, 
which  will  be  noticed  under  their  own  heads.  The  Mount 
Taurus  range  extends  through  the  southern  part,  and  Anti- 
Taurus  thr<uigh  the  northern.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  llalys  (Kizil-Irmak),  which  rises  in  the  eastern  part 
and  enters  the  Euxine  ;  the  Saugarius  (Sakareeyah).  which 
also  flows  intij  the  Euxine;  and  the  Meander,  which  enters 
the  ^'Egean  iSea.  Here  flourished  many  famous  and  power- 
ful kingdoms  of  antiquity,  and  here  many  conquerors  in 
successive  generations  contended  for  supremaey.  "  Wo  arc 
now,"  says  Malte-Brun,  "to  tread  upon  a  soil  ricli  in  in- 
teresting and  splendid  recollections,  with  an  existing  popu- 
lation completely  debased  by  ignorance  and  slavery.  The 
glory  of  twenty  different  nations  which  once  flourished  in 
AVestorn  Asia  has  been  extinguished;  flocks  wander  over 
the  tombs  of  Aehiltes  and  Hector;  and  the  thrones  of 
Mithridates  and  Antioehus  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the 
paluccs  of  Priam  and  Croesus.  The  merchants  of  Smyrna 
do  not  inquire  whether  Homer  was  born  within  their  walUj 


the  fine  sky  of  Ionia  no  longer  inspires  either  painters  or 
poets;  the  same  obscurity  covers  with  its  shades  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates.  .  .  .  The  wandering 
Arabian  comes,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  to  rest  the  poles 
of  his  tent  against  the  shattered  columns  of  Palmyra.  .  .  . 
If,  however,  European  arts  and  civilization  were,  by  some 
new  arrangement  of  Providence,  to  revisit  this  ancient 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  we  should  still  find  there  the 
charming  coast  of  Ionia,  with  its  picturesque  islands;  the 
fertile  shores  of  the  Euxine,  shaded  by  inexhaustible  for- 
ests ;  and  in  the  distance  the  numerous  chains  of  Mount 
Taurus,  crowned  with  upland  plains,  representing  on  a 
small  scale  the  vast  plateaux  of  Central  Asia." 

William  Jacobs. 

Asiat'ic  Soci'eties,  societies  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  literature,  and  history 
of  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  first  society  of  this  kind  was 
established  by  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  in  1780.  The  next  was 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  founded  at  Calcutta 
by  Sir  W.  Jones  in  1784.  Among  those  of  more  recent 
date  arc  the  Soci^te  Asiatique.  founded  at  Paris  in  1822; 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
1823;  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon,  1845;  the  German 
Oriental  Society  in  1846;  the  Asiatic  Society  of  China, 
established  in  1847;  and  the  American  Oriental  Society  in 
1842. 

Asimago'my,  a  lake  in  Canada  (Ontario),  is  about  12 
miles  luug  and  from  2  to  4  miles  wide.  It  discharges  itself 
into  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  by  a  stream 
about  30  miles  long. 

As'kew  (Anne),  a  gentlewoman  of  high  distinction  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  an  intimate  court-friend  of  his 
queen,  Catharine  Parr.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Askew  of  Kelsey,  Lincolnshire.  Falling  a  victim  to 
the  craft  of  Gardiner,  she  was  attainted  of  heresy  as  a 
''fanatical  Anabaptist,"  after  an  examination  by  Christo- 
pher Dare  and  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
In  the  Tower  she  was  tortured  by  the  rack,  AVriothesley.  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  Rich,  inflicting  this  inhumanity  with 
their  own  hands.  Finall_v,  being  unable  to  walk  to  Smith- 
field,  she  was  carried  there  in  a  chair,  and  her  body  chained 
to  the  stake,  at  which  she  was  burnt  in  1546. 

As'mannshau'sen,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  Nassau, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  2  miles  N.  W.  of  Riidesheim. 
The  red  wine  of  Asmannshausen  is  highly  esteemed,  hav- 
ing a  rare  aromatic  flavor  and  uncommon  strength.  It  re- 
tains its  fine  qualities  only  about  four  years. 

Asmode'us,  or  AsmoMi,  a  demon  or  evil  genius, 
who,  according  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  killed  the 
seven  husbands  of  Sara.  In  the  "Talmud"  he  is  called 
the  prince  of  demons.  He  is  the  same  with  Abaddon  and 
Apollyon. 

As'monie'ans,  or  Asmoneans,  a  family  of  Jewish 
princes,  partially  identical  with  the  Maccabees.  The  name 
was  derived  from  Asmona^us,  who  lived  about  3U0  B.  C. 
His  great-grandson,  Mattathias,  was  a  distinguished  patriot 
and  leader  of  a  revolt  against  the  king  of  Syria.  He  had 
several  sons,  who  ruled  over  Judea  and  were  called  Macca- 
bees (which  see). 

Aso'kd,  Acoka,  or  Ashoka,  an  ancient  king  of 
Maghada,  in  India,  was  a  grandson  of  Chandragupta  (or 
Sandracottus).  He  reigned  about  260  B.  C,  was  converted 
to  Buddhism,  and  erected  a  great  number  of  monasteries. 
His  dominion  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Hindostan. 

Asp,  or  As'pic  [Lat.  as' pis  ;  Gr.  ao-irts],  a  species  of 
venomous  serpent  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  Some  of 
these  describe  its  bite  as  inevitably  fatal,  and  as  producing 
speedy  death  without  pain.  Modern  naturalists  identify  it 
with  the  Naja  hajc,  a  species  of  hooded  viper  which  is  found 
in  Egypt,  and  is  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length.  When  it 
is  irritated  it  dilates  its  neck.  The  figure  of  the  Najn  httj'e 
occurs  on  the  sculptured  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  jugglers  of  modern  Egypt  cause  it  to  dance  to 
their  music,  and  throw  it  into  a  cataleptic  state.  The  name 
of  asp  is  also  applied  to  the  Vi'pera  as'pis,  common  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  frequent  in  Sweden  and  the  neighbor- 
ing countries.     It  is  much  dreaded  on  account  of  its  bite. 

Aspar''agus  [Or.  ao-Trapayos],  a  genus  of  jdants  of  the 
order  Liliaceie,  natives  of  Southern  Europe  and  Africa. 
Its  species  are  partly  shrubs  and  partly  herbaceous.  They 
have  a  6-parted  perianth,  six  stamens,  one  style,  and  the 
fruit  is  a  berry.  The  most  important  species  is  AspnraguB 
oj/icinalis^  the  common  asparagus  of  gardens,  which  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  is  generally  cultivated  iu  Europe 
and  the  U.S.  It  was  used  as  food  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  thrives  best  in  a 
rich  and  deep  soil.  This  plant  is  raised  from  tlie  seed,  and 
should  not  be  used  until  about  three  years  have  elapsed 
after  the  plautiug  of  the  seed.     The  perennial  roots  con- 
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inuo  for  many  years  to  send  up  every  spring  a  crop  of 
.cndcr  shoots,  which,  after  having  attained  the  height  of  a 
few  inches,  are  cut  a  little  below  the  surface  "f  the  ground. 
A  lieculiar  principle  called  ufparagnie,  ttlU^iOi,  is  ob- 
tained from  these  shoots,  and  also  from  the  root  of  the 
mar.-^liinnllow. 

Aspar'tic  Ac'id  (C4H7NO.).  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  a.^paragine,  or  by  the  action  of  heat  upon 
amnionic  malate,  muleatc,  cto. 

Aspa'sia  [t»r.  Wmraaia].  a  celebrated  woman  of  ancient 
(ireeee.  remarkable  for  her  genius,  beauty,  and  political  in- 
fluence, was  born  at  Miletus,  in  .Vsia  Minor.  She  became 
in  her  youth  a  resident  of  .Athens  and  the  mistress  of  Per- 
icles, llcr  house  was  a  celebrated  resort  for  the  most  emi- 
nent Athenians,  including  Socrates,  who  professed  to  be  her 
disciple.  .She  had  a  high  reputation  for  talent,  and  a  re- 
port obtained  currency  that  she  composed  part  of  the  great 
funeral  oration  which  Pericles  pronounced  over  the  Athe- 
nians who  fell  in  battle  about  4:iO  B.  C.  Uaving  been  ac- 
cused of  impiety  by  Hermippus,  il  comic  poet,  she  was 
defended  by  Pericles  and  acquitted,  .\fter  the  death  of 
Pericles  she  was  married  to  Lysiclcs.  There  is  e.\tant  an 
antique  bust  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Aspasia.  (See  Bu- 
RioNV,  "Vie  d'.\spasic;"  Plltaroh,  "Life  of  Pericles.") 

Aspasia  the  Younger,  an  Ionian  lady  whose  orig- 
inal name  was  Mii.TO.  She  became  the  favorite  mistress 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who  changed  her  name  to  .Aspasia. 
She  was  distinguished  for  beauty  and  intellect.  She  was 
taken  captive  by  King  Artaxcrxes  at  the  battle  in  which 
Cyrus  was  killed,  4(11  B.  C,  and  was  consecrated  by  him 
as  a  priestess  of  Anaitis. 

Aspa'siolite,  a  greenish  mineral  from  Krageriie,  Ivor- 
way.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia, 
anii  is  a  variety  of  fahlunite. 

As'pe,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  15 
miles  W.  of  .Alicante.  Here  are  numerous  Hour-mills,  about 
twenty  oil-mills,  several  soap-factories,  and  distilleries  of 
brandy.     Pop.  B700, 

As'pect  [Lat.  anpec'tut],  look,  appearance,  countenance. 
In  astrology,  the  position  of  one  planet  with  respect  to 
another.  Aspect  is  defined  by  Kepler  as  •■  the  angle  formed 
by  the  rays  proceeding  from  two  planets,  and  meeting  at 
the  earth."  The  ancients  reckoned  five  aspects — namely, 
conjunction,  indicated  by  the  symbol  6;  opposition,  by  8; 
trine,  by  A ;  quartile,  by  O;  and  sextile,  by  X.  Planets 
in  conjunction  have  the  same  longitude :  in  opposition  the 
difference  of  their  longitude  is  180°;  the  aspect  is  trine 
when  they  are  120"  apart,  quartile  when  they  are  90° 
apart,  and  sextile  when  they  are  G0°  apart. 

As'pen,  a  village  of  Uintah  co.,  Wy.,  near  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  Territory,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  29 
miles  E.  of  Wahsatch.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  The 
station  is  74ti3  feet  above  the  sea. 

.\s'pen,  or  Tremulous  Poplar  [Pnp'iihtu  trem'ula), 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Salieacca.-,  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Western  .Asia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  mobility  of  its 
leaves,  which,  having  long  petioles  laterally  compressed, 
are  caused  to  flutter  by  the  gentlest  breath  of  air.  The 
wood  is  soft  and  light,  is  used  to  make  trays  and  pails,  and 
is  valuable  timber  for  the  interior  of  houses.  The  name 
of  aspen  is  also  applied  to  the  Popnlns  tremidoides  and 
yrniidtdcnUtta,  natives  of  the  U.  S.,  resembling  the  Eu- 
ropean aspen  in  the  proverbial  quivering  of  their  leaves, 

Aspergil'lnm,  a  remarkable  genus  of  tubicular  bi- 
valve moUusks,  characterized  by  the  soldering  of  both 
valves  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  calcareous  sheath.  The 
shell  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  the  larger  end  of 
which  expands  into  a  disk,  which  is  pierced  by  many  small 
tubular  holes,  llence  it  derives  its  popular  name  of  '•  water- 
ing-pot." The  animals  of  this  genus  are  borers,  which  live 
in  sand.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Indian  and  .South 
Pacific  oceans.     Others  have  been  found  fossil  in  Europe. 

As'pern,  or  Gross  Aspern,  a  village  of  .Austria,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  J  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Vienna. 
Aspern,  with  the  adjacent  village  of  Essling,  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  battle  between  Napoleon  and  the  .Austrian  arch- 
duke Charles  after  the  French  army  had  taken  Vienna. 
The  French  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  which  they  con- 
structed at  the  island  of  Lobau,  and  began  the  attack  on 
the  21st  of  May,  ISO!).  After  half  of  the  French  had  crossed 
the  river,  the  .Austrians  assumed  the  offensive.  Both  of  the 
villages  were  taken  and  retaken,  and  the  day  closed  with- 
out a  decisive  result.  The  fight  was  renewed  on  the  22d, 
when,  after  great  slaughter.  Napoleon  retreated  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  having  lost  about  7000  killed  and  :10,000 
wounded  and  prisoners.  The  Austrians  lost  about  20,500 
killed  and  wounded. 

As'phalt  [tir.  aa-<f>aAro«;   Lat.  a«phnt'tum']  is  a  solid 


bituminous  substance,  often   called  Mineral  Pitch  or 
Native  Pitch.     (See  Bitumen,  by  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmoue, 

U.  S.  Army.) 

Asphal'tic  Coal,  a  name  given  to  certain  coal-like 
substances  which  are  found  filling  irregular  cavities  and 
fissures,  generally  of  the  older  rocks.  They  have  been  often 
classed  as  coals,'  but  dificr  in  composition  and  geological 
position  from  all  true  coals.  They  are  not  stratified,  but 
fill  fissures  into  which  they  have  evidently  flowed  when  in 
a  fluid  or  plastic  state.  They  are,  in  fact,  ancient  asphalts, 
which  have  become  more  compact  and  drier — t*.  e.  contain- 
in"  less  oil  and  gas — in  the  lapse  of  ages.  These  asphnltic 
coals  arc  found  in  carbtmiferous  rocks  in  New  Brunswick 
and  West  Virginia,  and  in  Devonian  strata  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

As'phodel  {Anphod'elm),  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  order  Liliacca;  and  sub-order  Asphodcleae,  nearly 
related  to  the  asparagus  and  onion.  They  are  natives  of 
Barbary.  Sicily,  (ireeee,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  as  the  yl»;j/ioc/c/  hileue  (yellow  asphodel).  The 
Asphodel  ramosm  is  said  to  be  the  flower  which  Homer  de- 
scribes as  growing  in  the  meadows  of  Elysium.  It  is  now 
abundant  in  Apulia.  The  ancients  imagined  that  the  manes 
of  their  friends  fed  on  its  roots,  and  they  jilantcd  it  near 
their  tombs. 

Asphy.\'ia  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv..  and  (rAi'f  is,  the  "pulse"], 
originalK'  meaning  cessation  of  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
has  by  usage  come  to  signify  arrest  of  breathing  (proper- 
ly upnan)  by  suffocation  or  strangulation.  It  occurs  in 
drowning,  by  water  excluding  air  from  the  lungs  ;  in  hang- 
ing or  choking,  by  the  compression  of  the  windpipe,  ]ire- 
venting  the  entrance  of  air:  in  the  presence  of  certain 
gases,  as  chlorine  or  pure  carbonic  acid,  by  spasmodic  clo- 
sure of  the  glottis  or  entrance  to  the  windpipe.  It  has  been 
proved  by  careful  observations  that  after  death  by  asphyxia 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  arc  empty,  and  the  right  dis- 
tended with  blood.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  venous 
blood,  not  renewed  by  exposure  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
will  not  circulate  through  the  lungs,  thus  being  forced  to 
accumulate  in  the  right  or  venous  side  of  the  heart.  The 
mode  of  treatment  of  asphyxia  must  depend  on  its  cause. 
(See  Drowxixg.)  In  partial  strangulation,  abstraction  of 
blood  in  moderate  amount  may  unload  the  heart  and  ])ro- 
mote  the  movement  of  the  blood,  after  the  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion has  been  removed.  For  asphyxia  from  irrespirable 
gases  the  first  necessity  is  a  supply  of  pure  air.  When  the 
heart  hiis  almost  or  quite  censed  to  beat  for  a  few  moments, 
life  is  sometimes  restored  by  artificial  Ef.spir.vtios  (which 
see),  or  by  application  of  galvanic  electricity  to  the  chest. 

Asphyx'iants  [from  a»;jA/yj-'ia, ''suffocation"],  chem- 
ical compounds  enclosed  in  bombs  or  other  projectiles,  and 
designed  to  suffocate  or  poison  the  enemy,  especially  in 
naval  warfare,  where  men  arc  confined  between  the  decks 
of  a  ship.  These  barbarous  inventions  are  discountenanced 
in  honorable  warfare. 

Aspidich'thys  [Gr.  ia-nis,  a  "shield,"  and  ix9w,  a 
"  fish  "J,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  described  by  Dr.  Newberry, 
from  the  Deionian  rocks  of  Ohio,  allied  to  Pterirhtlii/i, 
but  very  much  larger.  The  middle  dorsal  plate  of  the 
carapace  is  a  foot  wide  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  more 
than  an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  and  its  external  surface  is 
studded  with  smooth  enamel  tubercles  as  large  as  split  peas. 

As'pinwall  (called  Colon  by  the  natives),  a  seaport 
of  Central  .America,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  and  on  Navy  Bay,  48  miles  by  rail  from 
Panama,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  9°  21'  N.,  Ion.  79°  54' 
W.  It  was  founded  in  1852  by  the  Panama  R.  R.  Com- 
pany, and  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Panama  R.  R., 
which  was  opened  in  1855.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  which  is 
deep  enough  for  large  ships,  and  has  several  large  hotels. 
.Aspinwall  was  formerly  a  great  thoroughfare  of  the  travel 
between  California  and  the  .Atlantic  States.  Steamers  ply 
frequently  between  this  place  and  New  York,  which  is  about 
2000  miles  distant.     Pop.  in  1869,  4000. 

Aspinwall,  a  post-township  of  Nehama  co.,  Neb.  Coal 
is  found  here.     Pop.  572. 

Aspinwall  (William),  M.  D.,  bom  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  May  2:!,  174:t.  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17t!4,  and 
subsequently  took  his  medical  degree  in  Philadelphia,  be- 
came a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  after  the 
war  was  a  prominent  Jeffersonian  politician  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  practised  medicine  with  great  success,  and  was 
distinguished  for  the  practice  of  "  inoculation  "  and  his 
early  adoption  of  vaccination.     Died  Ajiril  Ifi,  1823. 

Aspinwall  (William  H.).     See  AppEsnix. 

As'pirate  [from  the  Lat.  as'per,  "rough"]  denotes  in 
pronunciation  a  rough  breathing,  similar  to  the  sound  of 
the  letter  A.     Il  occurs  with  various  degrees  of  intensity. 
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being  sometimes  almost  as  strong  as  the  German  ch,  at 
others  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  In  Greek 
grammar  it  is  commonly  called  spiritns  asper  ('*  rough 
breathing"),  and  is  marked  thus  ('),  in  contradistinction 
to  (he  Hpirittis  lenis  ("  smooth  breathing  "),  represented  thus 
(').  'Oc 'EAAiji'cs  would  be  represented  in  English  letters 
thus:  Hoi  Ilillenea. 

As'pirator  [from  the  Latin  verb  nspi^ro,a»pira'tum,  to 
"breathe."  or  "breathe  on  or  into,"  Irom  arf, '*  to,"  and 
spiro,  to  "breathe"],  an  apparatus  used  by  chemists  to 
draw  air  or  other  gases  through  bottles  or  other  vessels. 
It  is  a  tight  vessel  lilled  with  water,  having  a  tube  with  a 
stopcock  connected  with  the  upper  end,  and  another  tube 
with  a  stopcock  connected  with  tho  lower  end.  The  former 
tube  is  attached  to  the  vessel  through  which  the  gas  is  to 
be  drawn ;  the  stopcocks  arc  both  opened,  and  tho  weight 
of  the  water  issuing  from  tho  lower  tube  acts  as  a  suction, 
and  draws  in  the  gas. 

As''piS9  or  Clu'pea^  an  ancient  and  important  fortified 


city  of  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  50 
miles  E.  of  Carthage,  was  founded  about  .*U0  B.  C.  It  was 
the  place  where  Kegulus  lauded  in  tho  first  Punic  war.  and 
was  a  distinguished  episcopal  see  from  -111  to  040  A.  D.  It 
was  the  last  spot  on  which  the  African  Christians  made  a 
stand  against  the  Saracens.  Remarkable  ruins  are  to  be 
seen  there. 

Aspromon'te,  a  mountain  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  10  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Reggio,  6300  feet 
high.  Here  Garibaldi  and  tho  greater  part  of  his  army 
were  taken  prisoners  in  Aug.,  18G2. 

Aspropot'amo  (i".  e.  "white  river"),  tho  ancient  Ache- 
ftmn,  the  largest  river  in  tho  kingdom  of  Greece,  rises  in 
Albania.  It  flows  in  a  S.  S.  W.  direction,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  100  miles  enters  the  Mediterranean  (or  Ionian) 
Sea  nearly  15  miles  W.  of  Misaolonghi. 

Ass,  or  Don'key,  a  quadruped  of  the  genus  Asimta 
and  family  Equida^  It  is  characterized  by  long  ears,  a 
black   cross   over  the   shoulder,  and    short   hairs    on  the 


The  Ass. 


upper  part  of  the  tail.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  patience, 
stolidity,  and  power  of  endurance,  and  has  been  the  domes- 
ticated drudge  of  man  from  time  immemorial.  The  ass  is 
probably  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  as  it  is  now  found  wild 
in  that  region.  Vast  numbers  of  the  wild-ass  (which  the 
Romans  called  oiiafjcr)  roam  over  the  great  Asiatic  deserts 
and  steppes,  feeding  on  saline  herbage.  They  also  inhabit 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria.  An  interesting  notice  of 
this  animal  is  given  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  Job. 
The  wild-ass  is  a  high-spirited  animal  of  extraordinary 
speed,  and  is  one  of  the  princijial  objects  of  the  chase  in 
Persia,  where  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  as  food.  This 
animal  (supposed  to  be  the  Etpins  hemionna  of  Pallas)  sur- 
passes the  horse  in  swiftness  of  foot.  There  appears  to  be 
some  doubt  whether  the  domesticated  ass  is  descended  from 
this  wild  animal,  so  much  superior  in  speed  and  other  qual- 
ities. In  Oriental  countries  the  custom  of  riding  on  the 
back  of  the  tame  ass  is  very  common :  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment informs  us  that  it  was  thus  used  by  patriarchs  and 
kings  in  the  earliest  times.  The  asses  which  are  raised  in 
Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  East  are  a  better  breed  than 
those  of  Europe.  Tho  animal  is  not  much  employed  in  the 
U.  S.,  except  for  the  propagation  of  mules,  which  are  the 
hybrid  progeny  of  tho  ass  and  mare.  Being  very  sure- 
footed and  able  to  live  on  scanty  fare,  the  ass  is  well  adapted 
for  service  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  rocky  and  mountainous 
regions.  Its  milk  is  recommended  as  a  diet  for  dyspeptic 
and  consumptive  patients.  The  proverbial  stupidity  of  the 
ass  seems  rather  duo  to  its  patience  and  endurance  than  to 
any  particular  want  of  intelligence. 

Assafirt'ida,  or  AsafcPtidn  [from  nsn,  an  Oriental 
word  said  to  si.t;nify  "  gum."  and  tho  ijiit./f>''^'rf»'t,  "  fetid  "], 
a  gum-resin  or  the  concrete  juice  of  the  root  of  Narthrx  na- 
Bftfoctida  (the  Frrnht  asso/'rt!(/n  of  LinnaMis).  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Persia  ami  Afghanistan,  has  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
agreeable odor,  and  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  an 


antispasmodic.  It  is  considered  an  efiicacious  remedy  for 
hysteria,  nervous  diseases,  and  spasmodic  pectoral  affections. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia  it  is  used  as  a  condiment. 

Assai,  a  beverage  which  is  commonly  used  on  the  Ama- 
zon, and  is  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  Euterpe  oleracea  and 
other  species  of  palm  nearly  rclnted  to  the  cabbage-palm. 
The  fruit  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  a  sloe,  and  consists  of  a 
hard  seed  enclosed  in  a  thin  covering  of  firm  pulp.  The 
assai,  a  thick  creamy  liquid  of  a  purplish  color,  is  composed 
of  this  pulp  and  water. 

Assal',  a  salt  lake  of  Eastern  Africa,  25  miles  S.  W.  of 
Tiijura,  is  about  760  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
8  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  20  square 
miles.  The  shores  are  covered  with  crusts  of  salt  about  a 
foot  thick.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  carried  hence  by 
caravans  to  Abyssinia. 

As'sam,  a  province  or  district  of  Farther  India,  bor- 
ders on  China,  forming  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra. It  is  included  between  lat.  25°  45'  and  28°  15'  N., 
and  between  Ion.  90°  35'  and  96°  50'  E.  The  area  is  21,805 
square  miles.  It  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  has  a 
fertile  soil,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  swampy  and  subject  to 
inundation.  The  staple  products  of  the  soil  are  rice,  tea, 
cotton,  opium,  and  mustard.  Gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  are  found  here.  The  rainy  season  lasts  about  six 
mouths,  from  Ajiril  to  October,  during  which  time  the  whole 
country  is  inundated.  Tbe  large  and  dense  forests  of  Assam 
are  infested  by  great  numbers  of  elephants,  tigers,  leopards, 
rhinoceroses,  buffaloes,  etc.  Assam  was  ceded  to  tho  Brit- 
ish by  Burmah  in  1S26.  The  religion  of  the  Assamese  is 
Brahmanism.     Pop.  710,000. 

Assas'sin  [for  etymology  see  below],  one  who  attacks 
and  kills  by  treachery  or  surprise  a  person  who  is  unpre- 
pared for  defence.  The  word  was  originally  the  name  of  a 
fanatical  sect  or  order,  the  disciples,  it  is  said,  of  Alo-cd- 
Deen  (Aloaddin),  commonly  called  Sheikh-el-Jebel^  or  the 
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"Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.*'  The  first  founder  of  the 
order  is  said  to  have  been  Uassan-ben-Sabab.  who  flou- 
rished in  PtTisiaiibuut  lOSUA.U,  According  to  sumc  writers, 
they  were  called  Assassins  from  their  immoderate  use  of 
hasheesh  (or  hashish),  an  intoxicating  drug  obtained  from 
Indian  hcui|).  Ilassun-bcn-Siibah  and  his  followers  gained 
possession  of  several  fortified  castles  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  rcrsia,  and  intimidiitod  princes  and  governors  by 
a  series  of  secret  murders.  The  order  consisted  of  mem- 
bers of  several  degrees,  the  lowest  of  which  were  Fedaviee 
or  Fedait  (i.  e.  the  "devoted"),  who  were  not  initiated 
into  the  secret  doctrines  and  mysteries,  but  with  blind  obe- 
dience executed  the  bloody  orders  of  the  prince  or  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  who  was  their  absolute  ruler.  They 
mustered  about  50.0U0  fighting  men  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  sometirae.s  came  into  collision  with  the  crusaders. 
llassan-ben-Sabah  died  about  1125.  One  of  his  successors 
was  assassinated  about  1  lOU  by  his  brother-in-law,  because 
he  extended  to  the  whole  order  an  exemption  from  the  com- 
mands of  the  Koran,  which  exemption  had  before  been  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  initiated.  Alo-ed-Deen  (Aload- 
din).  the  famous  chief  of  the  Assassins,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  about  1210.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties, this  order  was  suppressed  or  dispersed  by  the  sultan 
Bibars.  (See  Von  IIammkr  (Hanimer-Purgstall),  "  (_Jc- 
schichtc  der  Assassincn,"  ISIS  ;  Wkll,  "  Die  Assassincn  " 
in  Sybel's  '*  Ilistor.  Zeitsehriit.**  ISO^J.) 

Assault'  [from  the  Lat.  nd,  **  upon,"  and  ealio,  saititm, 
to  ••  leap  "],  in  law,  an  attempt  or  oftcr  with  force  and  vio- 
lence to  do  a  corporeal  hurt  to  another,  as  by  striking  at 
him  with  or  without  a  weapon.  It  is  often  coupled  with 
the  word  "battery,"  which  means  the  act  of  carrying  the 
assault  into  effect.  Every  battery  includes  an  assault,  but 
the  converse  is  not  true.  In  order  to  constitute  an  assault 
there  must  be  a  present  al»ility  to  carry  the  threat  into  ef- 
fect. Thus,  if  the  hand  of  a  person  at  rest  were  raised 
against  another  at  such  a  distance  that  no  blow  could  be 
indicted,  there  would  be  no  assault,  while  if  there  were  a 
weapon  in  the  hand  there  might  be.  Assaults  are  either 
simple  or  with  intent  to  commit  some  other  criminal  act,  as 
to  kill,  rob,  or  ravish.  Assaults  of  this  class  are  frequently 
punished  with  severity  by  statute  law,  and  are  themselves 
declared  to  be  felonies,  though  the  principal  offence  is  not 
committed.  A  simple  assault  is  a  mere  misdemeanor. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  an  assault  is  justifi- 
able, as  in  self-defence,  and  in  arrest  by  officers,  and  in  the 
punishment  of  children  and  apprentices.  Even  in  these 
cases  undue  force  must  not  be  used,  and  if  that  which  is 
reasonable  under  all  the  circura.^tauces  be  exceeded,  the 
party  resorting  to  the  force  will  be  a  wrong-doer. 

Assault,  in  military  language,  is  a  sudden  and  vigor- 
ous attack  of  a  fortified  post  or  camp,  or  an  effort  to  carry 
by  open  force  a  breach  which  has  been  made  in  a  fortress. 
In  the  regular  routine  of  sieges  (as  they  icere  formalized, 
for  recent  changes  in  the  art  of  fortifioation  and  in  the 
chanicter  of  firearms  have  rendered  the  old  rules  some- 
what inapplicable)  the  "assault  "  i?  one  of  the  last  scenes 
of  the  drama  called  a  '*  siege."  In  the  regular  siege  the  as- 
sault (if,  instead  of  gaining  the  breach  by  covered  "ap- 
proaches," it  is  decided  to  resort  to  it)  is  delivered  after 
the  outworks  are  captured,  and  one  or  more  "breaches" 
formed  {by  "breaeliing  batteries")  in  the  body  of  the 
place.  It  is  usually  performed  by  picked  troops  or  volun- 
teers (sometimes  callecl  a  "forlorn  hope  ").  who,  at  a  con- 
certed signal  (upon  which  the  besiegers' artillery  ceases  to 
fire),  issue  from  the  contiguous  parallels  or  places  of  arms, 
descend  into  the  ditch,  and  advance  rapidly  and  without 
much  order,  but  without  firing,  upon  the  breach.  "  Firing 
parties."  are  stationed  in  neighboring  parallels  to  keep 
down  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  and  "  supports  "  are  close  at 
hand  to  follow  up  the  assaulting  party,  if  successful  in 
effecting  an  entrance. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  commandants  of  besieged  places  were 
forbidden  to  capitulate  before  receiving  r/jrcc  assaults.  Un- 
der Xapoleon  it  was  declared  dishonorable  and  punishable 
with  death  to  capitulate  before  receiving  at  least  one  assault. 
According  to  Vauban  and  the  **  schools,"  the  open  assault 
is  a  "  useless  massacre,"  which,  if  successful,  results  only 
in  the  demoralization  of  the  troops,  the  sacking  of  the 
place,  and  the  destruction  of  resources  valuable  to  the  be- 
siegers. Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  compulsory,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  assault  of  Constantine  (1S37)  by  the  French, 
with  a  loss  of  ."iOO  out  of  1750.  In  Spain  the  English  army 
delivered  terrible  assaults,  as  those  at  Badajos  (1S12)  and 
St.  Sebastien  (ISl.'i):  the  loss  at  the  former  (which  failed, 
the  place  being  entered  by  eacalade)  cost  -TTOQ  men,  and  the 
latter  (successful)  2000,  killed  and  wounded.  The  bloody 
assault  by  which  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  was  terminated 
Sept.  S,  1855.  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  "ap- 
proaches "  could  be  pushed  forward  no  farther.  This  so- 
called  siego  differed  from  an  ordinary  siege  in  this,  that 


"  the  difficulty  was  to  conquer  the  Russian  army  upon  a 
ground  prepared  beforehand,  quite  us  much  as  to  surmount 
the  material  obstacle  presented  by  the  fortifications"  [Xicl). 
The  allied  loss  in  this  assault  (killed  and  wounded)  was 
nearly  lt),00U  ;  that  of  the  Russians,  11.700  men  ;  thus  ter- 
minating a  siege  of  eleven  months'  duration,  and  which  cost 
the  besiegers  1  JO.OOU  and  the  Kussians  84.0011  men. 

The  protracted  duration  and  fearful  losses  at  this  siege, 
though  it  cannot  be  taken  as  strictly  typical  of  the  changed 
character  of  modern  siege  warfare,  are  not  without  their 
confirmatory  bearing  upon  the  dictum  of  Col.  Brialmont, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  aud  authoritative  of  Euro- 
pean engineers  {Etuda  sur  la  defense  dcs  Ftats),  that  "  the 
advantage  is  no  longer  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers,  and 
that  in  great  places,  where  materials,  provisions,  and  men 
are  never  lacking,  the  superiority  is  incontestably  acquired 
for  the  defence."  And  he  adds  :  "  Conclusion  most  encour- 
aging to  small  states,  and  to  those  which  limit  their  ambi- 
tion to  the  worthy  aim  of  preserving  intact  and  developing 
their  independence,  their  wealth,  and  their  liberties." 

J.  G.  Barxarp. 

Assay',  or  Assay'ing  [from  the  Fr,  assayer,  to  "  try  "]. 
This  term,  which  isapjilied  tu  metals  or  metallic  compounds, 
is  sometimes  employed  as  syuouynious  with  analysis,  but 
more  generally  restricted  to  the  process  of  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  gold  or  silver  in  an  alloy,  or  of  jiurc  metal  in 
a  metallic  ore.  Silver  plate  and  manufactured  articles  of 
gold  and  silver  generally  contain  an  alloy  of  copper  or 
other  metal.  (See  Alloy.)  In  Great  Britain,  each  article, 
before  it  is  sold,  is  assayed  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  so  as  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  precious  metal  in  its  composi- 
tion. The  process  of  assaying  gold  and  silver  depends  on 
the  principle  that  those  metals  cannot  be  converted  into 
oxides  by  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  while  the  baser 
metals  with  which  they  arc  alloyed  can  be  oxidized  if  raised 
to  a  high  temperature.  The  apparatus  cm])loyed  in  this 
process  consists  of  a  cupel,  a  small  shallow  vessel  made  of 
bone-ash,  and  a  muffle.  The  latter  is  made  of  fire-clay,  is 
about  eight  inches  long,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  shaped  like  a  railway  tunnel  (that  is,  having  a  flat 
bottom  and  an  arched  top);  it  is  open  at  one  end  and  closed 
at  the  other,  and  has  several  apertures  in  its  sides  for  air 
to  pass  through.  Weighed  fragments  of  mixed  silver  and 
lead  are  placed  on  cupels,  which,  introduced  into  a  mufile, 
are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  until  the  metals  arc 
melted.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  lead,  form- 
ing an  oxide,  which  is  partly  volatilized,  and  j)artly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  porous  cupel.  At  the  end  of  this  process  of 
cupcHation  there  remains  a  globule  of  pure  silver,  which 
by  its  diminished  weight  shows  how  much  alloy  was  con- 
tained in  the  sample.  During  the  assay  of  silver  by  the 
foregoing  process,  called  the  drif  methttdf  a  small  loss  of 
silver  occurs.  For  this  reason  the  humid  process  has  been 
adopted  in  the  mints  of  France,  of  the  U.  S..  and  of  other 
nations.  This  method  consists  in  dissolving  the  compound 
or  impure  silver  in  nitric  acid  of  density  1.25,  aud  adding 
a  solution  of  common  salt  (NaCl),  which  causes  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  chloride  of  silver  (AgCl)  in  white  floceuli. 
The  solution  of  salt  is  made  of  a  definite  strength,  and  is 
poured  out  of  a  graduated  vessel  until  all  precipitation  of 
pure  silver  ceases.  The  assay  of  gold  ores  or  impure  gold 
is  performed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  silver.  If  gold 
alloyed  with  copper  is  to  be  assayed,  some  silver  must  bo 
added  to  the  alloy.  The  alloy  of  the  three  metals,  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  may  be  assayed  by  cujiellation,  by  which 
the  copper  is  oxidized  and  the  gold  and  silver  remain  com- 
bined. These  may  be  separated  by  a  process  called  part- 
ing, which,  however,  is  only  practicable  when  the  alloy 
contains  three  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  The  parting 
or  quartation  consists  in  acting  on  the  alloy  by  hot  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver,  forming  the  soluble  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  a  solid  and  separate  state. 
As  no  ore  of  gold  or  artificial  alloy  contains  so  much  silver 
as  three  to  one,  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  an  additional 
quantity  of  silver  with  it.  This  is  done  by  wrapping  the 
proper  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in  lead-foil,  and  lieat* 
ing  them  on  a  cupel.  The  metallic  button  whi<-h  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  cupellation  is  hammered  on  an  anvil,  and  rolled 
into  a  thin  plate  or  ribbon,  which  is  coiled  up  and  called  a 
coni^(.  This  is  exposed  in  a  glass  vessel  to  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  which,  dissolving  the  silver,  leaves  a  brown, 
spongy  mass  of  gold.  It  is  then  heated  in  a  crucible,  an- 
nealed, aud  weighed.  As  jewelry  and  other  articles  cannot 
be  assayed  either  by  the  dry  or  humid  method  without  in- 
juring their  form,  their  purity  is  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
the  toucJmtone,  with  which  a  streak  is  drawn  on  the  surface 
of  the  gold.  Black  basalt  is  one  of  the  minerals  used  as  a 
touchstone.  ( For  special  methods  of  assay,  see  the  re- 
spective metals.)  William  Jacobs. 

Asseman'ni  (Gifseppe  Simose).  bishop  of  Tyre  in 
partibus,  a  learned  Maronite,  born  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  in 
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1687.  Ho  was  sent  in  1715  by  the  pope  to  Syria  and  Egypt 
to  collect  manuscri])ts,  and  was  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
Library  (1738-08).  He  published  a  valuable  work  on  Syrian 
literature,  entitled  "  Bibliotheca  Oricntalis  Cleiueutino-V^ati- 
cana"  (ivols.,  1719-28).  Died  .Jan.  11,  1768.— His  nephew, 
Stkfano  KvoDio,  an  Orientalist,  born  at  Tripoli  iu  1707, 
was  educated  at  Kome.  He  was  archbishop  of  Apauiea  in 
partibua.  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  Giuseppe  Simone,  as 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  iu  1708.  He  published  sev- 
eral catalogues  of  Oriental  manuscripts.     Died  iu  1782. 

Assem'bly,  in  politics,  a  convention  or  body  of  men 
associated  for  civil  or  legislative  business,  ami  possessing 
more  or  less  political  power.  In  some  of  the  U.  S.  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
other  house  is  called  the  senate.  At  the  beginmng  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  members  of  the  Tiers  iitat  (Third 
Estate),  who  had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  common 
people  in  the  States-General,  assumed  (Jan.  17,  1789)  the 
title  of  AnacmhUe  Natiomile,  and,  having  been  joined  by 
the  more  liberal  members  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  pro- 
ceeded to  frame  a  new  constitution.  The  court  denied  their 
authority,  and  made  a  not  very  vigorous  effort  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  but  failed,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  popular 
current.  This  body,  which  was  termed  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  formed  a  constitution  which  was  accepted  by  the 
king,  and.  having  ordered  the  election  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly, dissolved  itself  Sept.  ,30,  1791.  The  Legislative 
Assembly,  from  which  all  members  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly were  expressly  excluded,  met  Oct.,  1791,  and  con- 
tinued to  undermine  or  defy  the  royal  authority,  which 
was  abolished  Aug.  10,  1792.  Having  convoked  a  A'a- 
tional  Goiwcntian,  the  Assembly  closed  its  labors  and  exist- 
ence Sept.  21,  1792.  The  formation  of  the  second  French 
republic  (Feb.,  1818)  was  followed  by  the  election  of  a 
National  .\ssembly,  which  met  in  May  of  that  year,  and, 
having  formed  a  constitution,  transferred  its  power  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  This  body  was  dissolved  or  abolished 
by  the  coup-d'elat  of  Dec.  2,  1851.  The  third  republic  was 
proclaimed  Sept.  4,  1870,  but,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  German  armies  in  France,  the  election  of  deputies  was 
postponed  until  the  armistice,  which  began  just  after  the 
capture  of  Paris,  Jan.  30,  1871.  The  National  Assembly 
met  at  Bordeaux  in  Feb.,  and  elected  Adolphe  Thiers  as 
cluf  ilii  ])oiirnir  creculi/  ("  chief  of  the  executive  power  "). 

Assembly,  General.     See  General  Assembly. 

As'sen,  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Drenthe,  16 
miles  S.  of  Groningen,  is  connected  with  the  Zuyder-Zee 
by  the  Drenthe  Canal.  In  the  neighborhood  are  tumuli 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.     Pop  in  186",  6443. 

Asses'sor  [Lat.  aagea'aor,  from  aaaid'eo,  asaea'aum,  to 
"sit  beside,"  to  "assist"]  is  applied  in  England  to  a  ])er- 
son,  usually  a  lawyer  or  jurist,  who  is  appointed  to  advise 
the  judge  and  direct  his  decisions.  In  several  inferior 
courts  assessors  are  appointed  by  statute.  The  burgesses 
of  every  borough  are  required  to  elect  annually  two  assess- 
ors, who  assist  the  mayor  in  revising  the  burgess  lists  and 
in  presiding  at  the  municipal  elections.  In  some  of  the 
U.  S.  an  assessor  is  a  person  elected  by  the  people  to  assess 
or  appraise  all  taxable  property,  in  order  that  the  owner 
of  the  same  may  pay  a  tax  proportioned  to  its  value.  This 
valuation  or  appraisement  is  called  assessment.  The  as- 
sessed value  is  usually  less  than  the  real,  or  less  than  the 
price  for  which  it  could  be  purchased. 

As'seteague  Island,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Northampton 
CO.,  Va.,  to  which  it  belong.?,  has  a  brick  lighthouse,  129 
feet  high,  standing  2  miles  from  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the 
island  and  showing  a  fixed  light  of  the  first  order,  150  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  lat.  37°  54'  37"  N.,  Ion.  75°  21'  04"  W. 

As'sets  [from  the  Fr.  aaaez,  "enough"],  in  law,  denotes 
the  property  in  the  possession  of  an  heir  or  under  control 
of  an  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee,  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  debts  and  charges  ag.ainst  the  estate  which 
thev  represent.  It  is  mainly  applied  to  the  ease  of  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators.  Assets  arc  either  real  or 
personal.  Heal  estate  is  assets  in  the  hands  of  an  heir; 
personal  property,  in  like  manner,  in  those  of  an  executor 
or  administrator.  If  the  real  estate  is  devised  to  an  e.xec- 
ntor,  he  takes  it  as  trustee.  Assets  arc  also  distinguished 
into  legal  and  equitable,  the  first  being  under  the  control 
of  a  cmirt  of  law,  and  the  second  administered  by  a  court 
of  equity  ;  and  the  two  courts  arc  not  governed  by  the 
same  rules.  In  the  U.  S.  this  last  distinction  is  by  reason 
of  statute  law  of  littlo  consequence,  as  all  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  ])erson  becomes  a  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  his 
debts,  according  to  a  prescribed  statutory  order.  The  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  personal  assets  is  still  of  import- 
ance, as  it  is  a  general  rule  that  real  estate  is  not  to  bo 
taken  for  the  payment  of  debts  until  the  personal  property 
is  exhausted.     A  testator  may  by  a  sufficiently  clear  direc- 


tion in  his  will  avoid  the  effect  of  this  rule,  and  make  his 
real  estate  the  primary  fund  for  the  jiayment  of  his  debts. 

Assh'ur,  or  Ash'ur,  an  ancient  and  po]iulous  city, 
capital  of  Assyria,  on  the  Tigris,  40  miles  below  Calnh,  and 
60  miles  S.  of  Nineveh.  Its  site  is  marked  by  extensive 
ruins  at  Kilch-Sherghat.  Here  is  a  large  square  mound 
or  platform  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  about 
100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  composed  in  part 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  great  inter- 
est have  been  fouud  here. — A  son  of  iShem  was  also  called 
AssHUR,  from  whom  the  name  of  the  city  was  derived. 

Assicn'to  (or,  preferably,  Asiento),  a  word  applieil  to 
treaties  which  the  government  of  Spain  made  witii  several 
foreign  nations  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  her  colonies 
with  negro  slaves.  The  first  of  the  assientos  was  made 
with  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
The  Genoese  obtained  the  contract  in  1580.  The  jirivilcgo 
was  transferred  to  the  Portuguese  in  1696.  and  to  the 
French  in  1701.  The  English  acquired  it  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrechi,  1713,  but  resigned  or  sold  it  to  Spain  about  1750, 
since  which  no  such  contract  has  been  made. 

Assignat,  paper  money  issued  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  1790,  and  at  subsequent  periods  of  the  revolution- 
ary regime.  It  was  based  on  the  security  of  the  national 
domains,  which  consisted  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Church  and  wealthy  emifjrea.  The  total  amount  of  assigu- 
ats  issued  was  45,578,000,000  francs.  The  public  credit 
having  been  ruined  by  the  reign  of  terror  and  anarchy, 
the  value  of  the  assignats  declined  lower  and  lower.  In 
June,  1793,  one  franc  in  silver  was  worth  three  francs  in 
paper.  The  government,  in  order  to  check  their  deprecia- 
tion, passed  a  law  to  fix  the  maximum  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, the  effect  of  which  law  was  very  injurious  to  trade. 
In  Mar.,  1796,  one  franc  in  gold  was  equivalent  to  thrco 
hundred  francs  in  paper.  In  July  of  that  year  the  assign- 
ats were  recalled,  and  replaced  by  the  mandula. 

Assign'ment  [from  the  Lat.  naair/no,  to  "appoint"],  in 
law.  the  act  of  making  over  to  another  one's  estate  or  in- 
terest. The  person  making  the  assignment  is  an  aaaifjnor; 
the  recipient  is  an  aasiynee.  The  word  is  mainly  used  in 
reference  to  transfers  of  leases,  incorporeal  rights,  such  as 
copyrights  and  patents,  and  rights  of  action.  Such  trans- 
fers are  to  some  extent  by  statute  law  required  to  be  in 
writing.  It  is  a  rule  of  common  law  that  a  thing  in  action 
is  not  assignable,  though  this  doctrine  is  not  followed  in  a 
court  of  eijHiit/,  an  assignment  being  regarded  in  that  court 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of  trust,  so  that  the  as- 
signor becomes  a  trustee  for  the  assignee.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  ease  of  mere  personal 
causes  of  action  and  cases  where  public  policy  intervenes. 
Such  an  assignee  simply  takes  the  rights  of  his  assignor, 
and  holds  subject  to  any  defences  which  the  debtor  could 
urge  against  his  creditor.  There  is  a  class  of  things  in 
action  not  subject  to  this  infirmity,  such  as  bills  of  ex- 
change, promissory  notes,  checks  upon  banks,  and  public 
securities  payable  to  order  or  bearer.  lie  who  purchases 
these  in  good'  faith  and  before  m.aturity,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, may  shut  out  for  the  most  part  the  defences 
which  might  have  been  urged  against  the  payee.  Such 
paper  is  termed  negotiable.  In  this  way  the  distinction 
between  that  which  is  negotiable  and  that  which  is  assign- 
able becomes  of  great  practical  consequence.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent practice  on  taking  an  assignment  of  a  claim  to  obtain 
a  statement  from  the  debtor  that  he  has  no  defence  to  it. 
Ho  would  then  be  precluded  from  setting  up  any  that  he 
might  have  on  the  doctrine  of  estoppel. 

The  word  "assignment"  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  act 
of  setting  apart  dower  for  a  widow  in  the  real  estate  of 
her  husband.  It  is  also  employed  in  case  of  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency,  to  indicate  the  act  of  transfer  of  a  failing 
debtor's  property  to  a  person  called  an  assignee,  who  is 
substantially  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  A 
failing  debtor  by  the  laws  of  some  States  is  permitted  to 
make  a  voluntary  and  even  preferential  transfer  to  an  as- 
signee acting  in  the  same  general  manner,  though  such  laws 
are  substantially  superseded  for  the  time  being  when  there 
is  a  U.  S.  bankrupt  law  in  operation.         T.  W.  Dwight. 

Assi'si  [Lat.  Assis'inm],  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Perugia,  is  built  on  a  steep  hill,  13  miles  S.  E.  of  Perugia. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  Hanked  with  towers,  ami  has  a 
cathedral  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  many  monas- 
teries. It  is  the  native  place  of  Saint  Francis,  and  in  its 
churches  and  convents  are  remarkable  paintings  by  Cima- 
bue  and  Giotto.  Here  is  a  large  and  beautiful  Gothic  struc- 
ture called  Convento  Sacro,  which  is  adorned  with  fine 
paintings.  Among  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Assisium  is 
a  beautiful  portico  of  the  temple  of  Minerva.     Pop.  3333. 

Assis'tanec  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "near,"  and  siato.  to 
"  staud  "].  Writ  of,  a  direction  by  the  court  of  chancery  to 
the  sheriff  to  jiut  a  party  in  whoso  favor  a  decree  has  been 
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ASSIZE— ASSOCIATION   OF  IDEAS. 


rendered  in  possession  of  land  to  which  the  decree  has  de- 
clared him  to  be  entitled. 

Assize  [from  the  Lat.  atiHiiho,  to  "sit  near"],  the  name 
of  an  uncit'iit  Knglish  cuurt :  a  writ  to  reeovcr  the  posses- 
sion of  a  frcehuUi.  Tlie  word  is  used  in  the  jtlural  U>  de- 
note the  elated  sittings  of  the  judges  of  the  siij.erior  eourU 
iu  England  in  the  various  counties,  by  virtue  of  several 
comuiissions.  to  try  civil  and  criuiiual  cases. 

Asso'ciatcd  Press,  an  association  of  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  fur  the  toileeliou  of  news.  Its  principal  centre 
is  at  \ew  York,  but  there  arc  subordinate  centres,  as  at 
Cincinniili.  Chica;^o.  and  W!isbin;rtou,  tu  which  items  of 
uews  are  trausraitted,  to  be  there  condensed  and  distributed 
to  the  various  journals.  Besides  this,  there  are  rival  asso- 
ciations which  perform  a  similar  work.  In  Europe  the 
Baron  Ucutcr  has  almost  a  uinnopitly  of  this  kind  ot  busi- 
ness, but  Aniorican  journals  have  always  opposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  system  on  this  continent. 

Asso'ciatc  Pros'bytcry,  in  Pcotland.  dating  from 
17.*i3,  founded  in  opposition  to  aristocratic  dictation  in  the 
settlement  of  ministers.  In  1747  a  split  occurred  on  the 
question  of  the  "  Burgess  Oath,"  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  the  AssiK'iATE  SvNoD  and  the  Gr.NF:n.\L  Associate  J^vnod. 
In  1S20  this  schism  was  healed,  only  a  few  ministers,  be- 
longing to  the  Gknkrai,  AssodAXE  Synod,  protesting 
against  the  union,  {.See  United  Okiginal  SECEDEns  and 
Unitkd  Skcession  CnrncH.) 

Associate  Rekoumkh  Synod  of  New  YonK.  composed 
of  two  presbyteries  which  refused  to  join  the  United 
PRESUVTKKIAN  CinRcn,  fomicd  in  185S  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  churches.  In 
1860  they  reported  IG  ministers,  14  churches,  and  1631 
members:  in  lSr>7  they  reported  only  11  ministers. 

AssuriATK  Rkformkd  Synod  ok  the  Soitii,  a  small  Pres- 
byterian body  which  in  ISGO  reported  68  ministers,  in  1S67, 
65,  and  in  1S72.  67. 

Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  like  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  of  N.  Y.,  j>ersons  who  declined  the  union 
of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  cliurclies  in  1858. 
In  1S60  they  reported  11  ministers.  32  churches,  and  778 
members,  chiefly  in  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Iowa;  in  1807, 
they  reported  14  ministers,  40  churches,  and  1221  members. 

Associa'tion  [from  the  Lat.  arf,  "  to,"  "together,"  and 
•o'cf'ic.  a  "companion"],  a  union  of  persons;  a  company; 
a  society  formcil  for  the  transaction  of  some  business  for 
mutual  advantage :  a  company  formed  for  the  advancement 
of  science  or  literature. 

Associa'^tion^  British,  the  title  of  an  annual  reunion 
of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  tJreat  Britain,  who 
meet  at  different  j)Iaces,  and  report  the  progress  and  new 
discoveries  made  in  their  respective  departments  of  science. 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  ^Science 
was  formed  in  1847. 

Association  of  Ideas  (otherwise  called  Mental 
Association,  or  simply  Association,  Su^^estion, 
Connection  of  Ideas,  Train  of  Thought,  Suc- 
cession of  Thoughts),  etc.,  a  principle  or  law  in  men- 
tal philosophy  exercising  an  important  influence  upon  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  "When  a  traveller  visits  the 
ruins  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  the  plain  of  Pharsalia  or  of 
Marathon,  the  sight  of  these  places  awakens  the  memory 
of  the  men  and  of  the  deeds  which  have  made  them  glori- 
ous." The  names  of  the  great  recall  their  achievements. 
A  portrait  revives  similar  memories,  and  calls  up  emotions 
which  might  have  seemed  dormant  for  ever. 

"  It  may  be  a  sound, 
A  tone  of  music,  summer's  eve.  or  spring, 
A  flower,  the  wind,  the  ocean,  which  shall  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain."— £yro7i. 

These  facts  rest  upon  the  reciprocal  power  of  thought  to 
evoke  thought.  Under  this  power  arises  what  is  called  the 
association  of  )>/<■««,  but  its  law  is  the  law  of  intellectual 
gravitntion — its  sphere  is  the  universe  of  mind.  It  is 
wider  than  "ideas."  and  extends  to  all  our  mental  modifi- 
cations. Our  cognitions,  emotions,  and  active  powers,  all 
come  under  the  law  of  association.  Our  feelings,  our  will- 
ing.s  and  our  efforts  are  as  completely  held  in  groups  by 
internal  bonds  as  our  ideas  are. 

Association  may  connect  ideas  by  a  simple  link  or  by  a 
multitude  of  hnks.  The  idea  of  the  civil  war  of  England 
prompts  the  question,  "What  is  the  value  of  a  Roman  de- 
narius?" There  arc  no  two  thoughts  so  remote  as  to  have 
no  link.     Association  has,  therefore,  infinite  jiossibilities. 

The  laws  of  association  have  been  variously  enumerated. 
Some  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  are — 

1.  Simultaneity  and  succession,  synchronism  and  chro- 
nology. Thus,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Luther  and  Leo, 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.;  Aristotle  back  to  Plato,  Des- 
cartes on  to  Spinoza. 


2.  Contiguity  and  remoteness  between  ourselves  and  the 

things,  or  between  the  things  themselves:  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  ourselves  and  our  antipodes.  We  think  of  Mer- 
cury as  nearest  the  sun,  and  that  suggests  Neptune  as  the 
farthest  off. 

.3,  Resemblance  and  contrast  to  the  eye  in  works  of  art, 
which  recall  the  original  to  the  mind  :  metaphor;  punning 
rests  on  the  asjiociation  of  sounds  that  rescml'Ic  with  things 
that  differ.  iS'ight  recalls  day,  sickness  recalls  health,  war 
I'ccalls  peace. 

4.  The  logical  relations  involve  association  of  ideas,  though 
not  all  association  of  ideas  is  logical:  cause  and  effect, 
workmen  and  work,  father  and  child,  the  universe  and  God, 
oliject  and  means,  analogy,  premiss  and  conclusion,  part 
and  whole.  The  relations  ot  jihysical,  mechanical,  and  cos- 
mical  order  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  hence  association  is 
the  mother  of  invention  and  discovery. 

0.  The  association  of  the  verbal  sign  with  the  thing  sig- 
nified, which  is  the  essence  of  language  and  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  reasoning.  Two  or  more  of  these  causes  may 
co-operate  in  particular  cases,  or  the  thing  may  in  one 
aspect  give  rise  to  one  association,  in  another  aspect  to 
another.  Aristotle  reduces  the  principle  of  association  to 
three  parts:  Proximity  in  time  and  contiguity  in  place  as 
one;  resemblance,  contrast.  Hume  says  :  "There  appear  to 
be  only  three  principles  of  connection  among  ideas — namely, 
resemblance,  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  cause  or  effect. 
A  picture  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original  (re- 
semblance) :  the  mention  of  one  apartment  introduces  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  others  (contiguity) ;  we  think  of  a 
wound  and  the  pain  which  follows  it  (cause  and  effect)." 
Augustine  reduces  the  principle  to  one :  What  is  once  to- 
gether is  afterwards  together.  Ilobbes  says  :  "  The  cause 
of  the  coherence  or  consequence  of  one  conception  to  an- 
other is  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time 
when  they  are  produced  by  sense."  Cardaillac  (1830)  in 
substance  repeats  Hobbes  when  he  says  that  simultaneity 
is  the  common  condition  of  all  the  other  connections: 
nothing  can  be  linked  now  that  has  not  been  linked  before. 
Hamilton  in  the  same  way  reduces  the  laws  to  two.  simul- 
taneity and  affinity ;  and  these  two  laws,  he  asserts,  are 
only  modifications  of  one  law.  redintegration,  or  totality: 
*'  Those  thoughts  suggest  each  other  which  had  previously 
constituted  parts  of  the  same  entire  or  total  act  of  cog- 
nition." This  is  ending  where  Augustine  began.  Hamil- 
ton maintains  that  a  third  thought  may  be  associated 
with  a  first  through  a  second  which  *'does  not  rise  into 
consciousness."  *•  suggestions  passing  through  one  or 
more  ideas  which  do  not  themselves  rise  into  conscious- 
ness." This  false  theory  in  metaphysics  he  illustrates 
by  an  example  drawn  from  a  false  theory  in  physics — to 
wit,  that  billiard-balls  in  a  row,  intermediate  between  the 
first  one,  which  is  struck,  and  the  last  one,  which  flies  off, 
remain  motionless.  Hamilton's  whole  position  and  ar- 
gument are  marked  by  the  crudity  and  self-contradiction 
which  often  mar  his  lectures.  The  true  theory  in  such 
cases  is.  that  the  acts  of  consciousness  are  too  rapid  to  mark 
themselves  deeply  and  distinctly  enough  in  memory  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  it  to  the  end  of  the  process.  Reflection  usually 
with  very  little  difficulty  articulates  all  the  parts.  When 
Hamilton  reflectively  associated  Ben  Lomond  with  the  Prus- 
sian system  of  education,  he  simply  did  slowly  what  he  had 
done  before  rapidly.  The  human  mind  is  subtler  than  light, 
far  beyond  the  degree  in  which  light  is  subtler  than  lead. 
Consciousness  is  the  essential  condition  of  an  idea.  Memory, 
as  objectively  separated  in  time  from  consciousness,  is  not  es- 
sential to  it.  Both  can  be  born  together,  and  both  die  to- 
gether. A  precedence  in  the  order  of  thought  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  precedence  objectively  in  time.  Alexander 
Bain  reduces  the  primary  attributes  of  intellect  to  three,  of 
which  the  third  is  retentivcness,  the  facts  connected  with 
which  may,  with  few  exceptions.  "  be  comprehended  under 
the  principle  called  the  law  of  contiguity  or  contiguous  adhe- 
sion. The  principle  of  contiguity  has  been  described  under 
various  names — as  Hamilton's  law  of  '  redintegration,'  the 
•association  of  ideas.'  The  principle  may  be  stated  thus: 
Actions,  sensations,  and  states  of  feeling,  occurring  to- 
gether or  in  close  succession,  tend  to  grow  together  or  cohere 
in  such  a  way  that  when  any  one  of  them  is  afterwards 
presented  to  the  mind,  the  others  are  apt  to  be  brought  up 
in  idea."  Bain  further  discusses  agreement,  law  of  simi- 
larity, compound  association,  constructive  association. 

Not  all  ideas  once  integrant  are  necessarily  redintegrated. 
The  strength  of  the  impression  which  they  originally  made, 
their  duration  in  fellowship,  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  we  had  them,  the  cogency  of  their  connection,  are  all 
determining  forces.  But  in  advance  of  all  this  the  tendencies 
of  the  law  of  association  in  the  particular  individual  are 
determined  by  the  native  constitution  of  his  mind  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  whole  training,  mental  and  moral. 
These  tendencies  carried  out  make  the  poet  or  the  math- 
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omaticiau,  the  sensualist  or  the  sage.  An  illegitimate  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  may  mar  a  whole  life,  may  work  out  crime 
and  ruiu.  One  and  the  same  thing  may  be  to  two  persons 
a  deadly  or  a  reviving  savor.  The  same  flag  calls  forth  the 
fiercest  assaults  and  the  most  vigorous  defence.  The  same 
strain  of  music  awakens  joy,  sadness,  hope,  or  despair.  The 
poem  of  Wordsworth  on  the  ''  Power  of  Sound  "  is  but  an 
exquisite  painting  of  one  class  of  illustrations  of  the  power 
of  association.  There  are  national  tendencies  under  this 
law  as  well  as  individual.  Governments  and  societies  are 
built  for  ages  on  the  ideas  associated  with  a  single  central 
idea  embodied  in  a  word.  It  is  the  association  of  ideas 
which  makes  the  mightiest  and  holiest  bond  of  our  life — the 
tie  of  the  home,  the  native  land,  the  Christian  communion. 
It  makes  the  heart  of  the  Swiss  sicken  and  die  for  the  little 
rocky  mountain-nook  which  is  associated  with  the  *' Ranz- 
des-Vaches."  The  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas  is 
therefore  not  only  of  profound  interest  in  psychology,  but 
has  great  importance  in  morals.  Like  every  power  of  man, 
it  comes  under  the  law  of  moral  responsibility.  Associ- 
ation is  in  certain  respects  involuntary,  and  habit  can  in 
any  case  carry  it  beyond  the  ])roper  control  of  the  will. 
But  the  will  can  largely  determine  what  shall  bo  the  orig- 
inal links  of  association,  and  bear  an  important  part  in 
determining  whether  we  shall  follow  up  or  repress  a  par- 
ticular chiss  of  associated  ideas.  The  association  of  a  pro- 
fane or  ludicrous  idea  with  a  sacred  name  or  fact  may  make 
that  name  or  fact  through  a  whole  lifetime  the  means  of  re- 
calling blasphemy  or  mockery. 

The  attempts  to  account  for  the  association  of  ideas  are 
of  course  affected  by  the  general  features  of  the  different 
systems.  The  effort  to  give  them  in  whole  or  in  part  an 
organic  mechanical  relation  has  been  made  by  Descartes, 
Hartley,  Bonnet,  and  a  number  of  later  writers,  who 
relate  them  to  brain-fibre  and  the  nerve.  Locke  says : 
*'  They  seem  to  be  but  traces  of  motion  in  the  animal 
spirit."  Kant  (''Anthropologic")  truly  says  :  ''  It  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  a  physiologic  solution  of  them."  This  wonderful 
power  of  the  human  mind  is  part  of  the  perfection  which  it 
owes  to  the  Great  Being  who  is  its  author.  The  thinker  who 
makes  ideas  and  their  associations  physical  things,  is  as  ex- 
travagant as  the  idealist  who  converts  the  solid  earth  into 
a  mere  relation  between  the  mind  that  thinks  of  itself  and 
the  mind  itself  thus  thought  of.  The  materialist  and  the 
absolute  idealist  are  the  antipodes  of  the  one  world  of  ex- 
travagance in  thought.  The  later  psychologists,  Herbart, 
Benecke,  and  others,  have  made  clearer  the  twofold  cha- 
racter in  the  association  of  ideas  :  First,  where  the  asso- 
ciated elements  are  homogeneous,  and  produce  what  Herbart 
calls  perfect  fusion  ;  second,  where  the  elements  are  hetero- 
geneous, and  result  in  complication  or  imperfect  fusion. 
This  distinction  is  regarded  as  of  great  value  for  the  entire 
soul-life,  but  especially  with  reference  to  the  points  at  which 
the  approaches  of  soul  to  the  physiological  processes  are 
closest. 

A  well-regulated  association  of  ideas  on  our  own  part,  and 
a  delicate  perception  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  association 
in  the  minds  of  others  with  particular  words  or  things,  are 
essential  to  the  charm  of  conversation  and  of  social  inter- 
course. AVithout  both  of  these  a  good  and  intelligent  man 
may  be  a  bore  and  a  nuisance.  One  of  the  characteristic 
differences  between  logic  and  wit  is,  that  logic  keeps  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  under  the  control  of  reason,  while  wit  uses 
it  for  combinations  which  triumph  over  reason  and  carry 
it  away  a  delighted  captive.  The  active  imagination  is  the 
result  of  this  force  of  the  association  of  ideas.  The  im- 
agination no  more  creates  its  own  primary  elements  than 
the  painter  creates  the  matter  of  his  colors  or  his  canvas. 
The  imagination  selects  and  combines  what  the  law  of  as- 
sociation furnishes.  Its  most  daring  so-called  ''creations" 
are  capable  of  an  easy  analysis,  which  shows  that  they  are 
shaped  under  this  law.  The  memory  is  hirgely  dependent 
upon  association.  (See  Mkmouy  and  Mnemoteciinics.)  Va- 
rious uses  have  been  made  of  the  principle  of  association 
in  philosophy.  Hume  employs  it  to  explain  the  idea  of  cau- 
sality :  Ileid  and  others  to  account  for  the  force  of  habit. 
But  though  the  association  of  ideas  can  become  the  subject 
of  culture,  it  is,  us  we  have  seen,  primary  and  innate. 

The  association  of  ideas  has  been  observed  hy  thinkers 
from  an  early  period.  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  in  his  ''  Treatise 
of  Reminiscence"  very  briefly,  but  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  wonderful  acuteness.  It  is  to  Locke,  however,  in  the 
latest  edition  of  his  '*  Human  Understanding,"  we  owe  tho 
first  disi'ussion  of  the  subject  with  a  fulness  at  all  commen- 
surate with  its  importance;  and  no  system  worthy  of  the 
name,  since  Locke,  has  failed  to  devote  a  largo  space 
to  it.  C.  P.  KiiAUTii. 

Asso'net,  a  village  of  Freetown  township,  Bristol  eo., 
Mans.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  R.  R., 
10  miles  N.  E,  of  Fall  River. 
Assolant  (Jean  Baptiste  Alfred),  a  French  author, 


1  born  in  1827,  who  commenced  active  life  as  a  teacher  of 

1  history  in  Poitiers.     Ho  travelled  over  the  American  conti- 

I  nent.     Returning  to  France,  he  published  in  the  '*  Revue 

I  des  Deux  Mondes"  several  novels  founded  upon  his  Ameri- 

I   can  adventures,  and  published  later  various  romances.    His 

best  known  works  are  '•  Butterfly,"  "Acacia,"  and  "  Uno 

Fantaisie  Americaine."     He  has  been  also  a  very  popular 

journalistic  writer. 

Assoucy,  d'  (Charles  Coypeau),  a  French  burlesque 
poet,  boru  in  l(30i,  who  styled  himself  "The  emperor  of 
burlesque,"  and  who  was  called  by  others  "Searron's  ape." 
He  wrute  many  humorous  poems,  among  them  '*Ovide  en 
belle  llumeur"  and  "  Ravissement  de  Proserpine,"  in  which 
the  humor  was  dull,  and  their  author  provoked  tho  satiro 
of  Boileau,  who  wrote  of  him 

"  Le  plus  mauvais  plaisant  eut  des  approbateurs 
Lt  jusq'a  d'Assoucy,  tout  trouva  des  lectcurs." 
Died  in  1679. 

Assump'sit  [Lat.  "he  has  undertaken"],  an  agreement 
not  under  seal,  either  express  or  implied;  a  common-law 
action  to  obtain  damages  for  tho  violation  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. It  is  usually  divided  into  common  or  indebitatus  as- 
stmtpsit,  brought  in  general  upon  an  implied  promise ;  and 
special  assumpsit,  which  is  founded  on  an  express  promise. 

Assump'tion,  a  parish  in  the  S.  E.  of  Louisiana,  area 
r>20  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Grand 
River,  and  intersected  by  the  navigable  bayou  La  Fourche. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted 
to  the  sugar-cane.  Sugar,  molasses,  rice,  and  corn  are  the 
chief  crops.     Capital,  Assumption.     Pop.  13,234. 

Assumption  [Sp.  Aauyicion],  a  city  of  South  America, 
the  capital  of  Paraguay,  is  situated  on  the  left  (E.j  bank 
of  the  river  Paraguay,  GAo  miles  N.  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  lat. 
2.j°  10'  20"  S.,  Ion.  o7°  42'  42"  W.  It  was  founded  by  tho 
Spaniards  in  163G.  It  has  a  cathedral,  five  churches,  a 
government  palace,  a  college,  a  public  library,  etc.  Hides, 
tobacco,  timber,  and  yerba  mate  (or  Paraguay  tea)  are 
shipped  hero  by  the  river.  Tho  houses  are  mostly  built 
of  brick,  one  story  high.     Pop.  about  48,000. 

Assumption,  a  post-vJIlago  and  township  of  Christian 
CO.,  111.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  23  miles  S.  of  De- 
catur. It  has  a  weekly  paper,  two  flouring-mills,  and  a 
number  of  stores.     Pop.  590  ;  of  township,  124G. 

John  P.  Marnel,  Pub.  "Assumption  Press." 

Assumption,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Assumption 
parish,  La.,  40  miles  S.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Assump'tion  of  the  Vir'gin,  a  festival  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  miraculous  ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  heaven. 
It  is  held  on  the  15th  of  August.  Protestant  Christians 
unanimously  reject  the  tradition  of  these  events.  The  full 
tradition  of  the  Assumption  is  given  in  Saint  Alphonso 
Liguori's  "Glory  of  Mary." 

Assump'tion  of  Mo'ses,  a  pseudepigraphical  or 
apocryphal  book  containing  a  pretended  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses  and  of  the  assumption  of  his  soul  to  heaven. 
Some  suppose  that  Saint  Jude  alludes,  in  his  reference  to 
the  contest  between  the  archangel  Michael  and  the  devil,  to 
the  statements  made  in  this  book;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
it  existed  in  apostolic  times. 

Asswan,  as-swan',  Assouan,  or  Essuan  (ane.  Sye'- 
7(e),  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  tm  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
near  the  border  of  Nubia,  115  miles  S.  of  Thebes;  lat.  24°  5' 
N.,lon.33°E.  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  First  Cata- 
ract, and  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  situation  and  an- 
cient monuments.  Here  are  quarries  of  syenite,  a  variety 
of  granite  which  derives  its  name  from  Syene.  From  these 
quarries  came  tlic  red  obelisks  that  adorned  various  temples 
of  Egypt.  Here  are  also  ruins  of  a  large  Saracen  or  Ara- 
bian town,  among  which  are  found  many  Cufie  inscriptions. 
Here,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  poet  Juvenal  died 
in  exile  about  125  A.  D.,  but  others  deny  the  truth  of  the 
statement.      Pop.  4000. 

As'sye,  or  As'saye,  a  village  of  the  Nizam's  domin- 
ions, in  Hiudostan,  24  miles  N.  of  Jaulna,  was  the  scene 
of  the  duke  of  AYellington's  first  great  victory.  On  the  23d 
of  Sept..  1803.  with  a  force  of  2000  British  and  2500  natives, 
he  utterly  defeated  the  Mahrattas,  numbering  from  30,000 
to  50,000  men,  partly  otficered  by  the  French.  Wellington, 
then  Uen.  Wellcsley,  captured  9S  cannon,  and  lost  1500 
killed  and  wounded, 

Assyr'ia  [Gr.  'Atr<rvpia],  tho  Latin  name  of  an  ancient 
and  powerful  kingdom  (called  also  Asshur  and  Assura) 
of  Western  Asia,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Armenia,  on 
tho  E.  by  Media,  on  the  S.  by  Babylonia,  and  on  the  W, 
by  Mesopotamia,  or  the  river  Euphrates.  Assyria  proper 
appears  to  have  coincided  very  nearly  with  the  mod- 
ern Kurdistan,  but  tho  dominions  of  the  most  powerful 
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Assyrian  monarchs  had  a  much  greater  extent.  According 
to  George  Rawlinson,  *'  The  site  of  the  second  or  great 
Assyrian  monarchy  was  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mcsopo- 
tamian  vallcv.  The  cities  tvhieh  successively  formed  its 
capitals  lav/all  of  them,  upon  tho  middle  Tigris,  and  the 
heart  of  tlio  cmtntry  was  a  district  on  either  side  of  that 
river  enclosed  between  tho  T.Jlh  and  37th  parallels  of  lat- 
itude. Ry  degrees  these  limits  wore  enlarged,  and  tho  term 
Assyria  came  to  be  used  in  a  loose  and  vague  way  of  a  vast 
and  ill-defined  tract  extending  on  all  sides  from  this  cen- 
tral rcitm."  The  high  mountain-chain  of  Zagros  formed 
tho  naUiral  eastern  boundary  of  this  region,  which  was  also 
bounded  on  the  X.  by  a  snowy  mountain-range  called  Mons 
Nipha'tcs.  Tho  surface  was  mostly  a  plain  diversified  with 
several  ridges  or  ranges  of  limestone  hills.  The  soil  of  the 
plains  and  valleys  was  exceedingly  productive,  so  that  the 
fertility  of  Assyria  was  a  favorite  theme  of  ancient  writers. 
It  is  probable  that  this  fertility  was  promoted  by  artificial 
irrigation,  for  Herodotus  states  that  but  little  rnin  fell  in 
Assyria.  Tho  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris  was 
well  watered  by  rivers — namely,  the  Greater  Zab.  the 
Adhcm,  tho  Lesser  Zab.  and  the  Dialus  or  Uiyaleh.  The 
word  AttHifria  is  probably  derived  from  Asshur  (or  Ashur), 
which  was  the  name  of  a  son  of  Shcm  and  of  the  chief  god 
worshipped  by  the  Assyrians. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Assyria  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  According  to  the  book  of  Genesis  (chap,  x.), 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  was  founded  by  Nim- 
rod,  tho  son  of  Cush,  or  by  Asshur.  a  son  of  Shcm.  This 
ambiguity  arises  from  tho  fact  that  in  the  Hebrew  text 
Asshur  means  sometimes  Assyria,  and  sometimes  a  son  of 
Shem.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  indicate  th.at  the  most 
ancient  capital  was  the  city  of  Asshur,  on  the  Tigris,  about 
60  miles  S.  of  Nineveh.  The  Assyrians  belonged  to  the 
Semitic  family  of  nations.  Their  features,  sculptured  on 
monuments  recently  disct»vercd  along  the  Tigris,  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs.  They 
were  remarkably  warlike,  and.  according  to  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  wcre"aficrce  people."  Their  pride. treachery. and 
violence  are  also  denounced  by  several  Hebrew  prophets. 

In  relation  to  tho  history  and  chronology  of  Assyria  we 
have  only  three  original  authorities — Herodotus,  Ctesias, 
and  Berosus.  According  to  Herodotus,  who  is  confirmed 
\fi  some  extent  by  Berosus.  the  empire  commenced  about 
1270  B.  C.  and  endured  about  GoO  years,  but  Ctesias  gives 
it  a  duration  of  more  than  1300  years.  "The  cuneiform 
monuments,"  says  George  Rawlinson, "  while  they  generally 
confirm  Herodotus,  contradict  Ctesias  perpetually."  It  is 
probable  that  several  kings  reigned  over  Assyria  before  the 
empire  was  founded,  as  an  empire  implies  the  previous 
and  gradual  growth  of  a  nation.  Among  the  early  kings 
whoso  names  arc  found  on  bricks  at  Kileh-Shcrghat  is  Bel- 
lush,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about  lI'.oO-l 330  B.  C. 
Ilis  great-grandson,  Shalmaneser  I.  (1290-70).  is  chiefly 
known  in  history  as  the  founder  of  Calah.  the  second  cap- 
ital of  Assyria.  Ho  was  succeeded  about  1270  B.  C.  by  his 
son,  Tiglathi-nin,  called  tho  conqueror  of  Babylon,  who  is 
the  first  king  of  whom  extensive  conquests  are  recorded. 
Passing  over  several  kings  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but 
their  names,  we  come  to  Tiglath-pilescr  I.,  a  powerful 
monarch  who  reigned  about  1150.  His  conquests  are  re- 
corded on  a  torra-cotta  cylinder  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  perhaps  the  earliest  Assyrian  historical 
document  that  has  been  discovered.  In  his  reign  Assyria 
was  probably  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  the  world, 
except  Egypt.  Among  the  other  Assyrian  conquerors  was 
Asshur-danni-pal(the.Sardanapa'lus  I.  of  the  tireeks),  who, 
according  to  Rawlinson.  began  to  reign  in  884  B.  C,  and 
extended  the  boundaries  of  Assyria  by  conquests.  He 
compelled  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  and 
reigned  about  twenty -five  years,  during  which  Assyria 
made  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  art.  He  excelled  all 
his  predecessors  in  the  grandeur  of  his  puldic  buildings, 
and  erected  a  great  palace  at  Calah  ( Nimrood ).  which  is  the 
most  magnificent  Assyrian  edifice  that  has  been  discovered, 
except  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.  This  palace 
of  Asshur-danni-pal,  which  was  ,*ifiO  feet  long,  was  adorned 
with  sculptures,  many  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Phalmaneser  II., 
who  defeated  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Damascus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, llaznel.  The  events  of  his  long  reign  are  recorded 
on  an  obelisk  of  black  basalt  (about  seven  feet  high)  which 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrood  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  statement  of  Ctesias,  that  Ninus  founded 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  his  wife  Semiramis  con- 
quered Ethiopia  and  invaded  India,  is  generally  consid- 
ered fabulous,  but  among  the  Assyrian  monuments  occurs 
the  name  of  Sammuramit.  the  wife  of  Iva-lush  (P10-7S1 
B.  C).  Recent  explorers  of  history  have  substituted  this 
Sammnramit,  *'  a  very  prosaic  and  commonplace  prin- 
cess." for  the  famous  and  heroic  Semiramis  of  the  Greek 


legends,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  very  slight  basis  of 
fact. 

The  second  book  of  Kings  states  that  Pul.  king  of  As- 
syria, invaded  Palestine,  and  received  tribute  from  Jlcna- 
hcm,  king  of  Israel,  about  750  B.  C,  but  the  name  of  Pul 
does  not  occur  in  the  native  inscription.  The  Hebrew 
sacred  history  also  mentions  Tiglath-pilesor  IX..  who  began 
to  reign  about  745  B.  C,  and  waged  war  with  success  against 
the  kings  of  Syria.  Israel,  and  Tyre  (2  Kings  xv.  2*)).  By  his 
victories  over  these  and  other  nations  he  re-established  tho 
power  of  Assyria  in  the  region  between  the  desert  and  the 
Slediterranean.  He  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser,  who 
subdued  Hoshea.  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned  about  six 
years.  The  next  king  was  Sargon,  who  usurped  the  throne 
about  721  B.  C,  and  was  victorious  in  expeditions  against 
many  nations  or  tribes.  lie  defeated  tho  army  of  Egypt, 
and  dethroned  Merodach-baladan.  king  of  Babylon,  which 
he  annexed  to  his  own  empire.  He  was  succeeded  about 
704  B.  C.  by  his  son,  Sennacherib,  who  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  pride,  ambition,  and  warlike  enterprise.  His  long  reign 
was  signalized  by  many  victorious  expeditions.  He  de- 
feated the  Egyptians  near  Ekron,  subdued  the  Philistines, 
and  invaded  the  dominions  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
from  whom  he  took  many  fenced  cities,  and  carried  away 
altout  200,000  Jews  into  captivity.  Having  forced  Heze- 
kiah to  pay  tribute  to  him,  he  returned  to  Nineveh,  his  cap- 
ital, where  he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  which  surpassed 
in  size  and  splendor  all  earlier  edifices,  and  was  adorned 
with  excellent  sculptures.  This  palace  was  partly  exhumed 
by  Mr.  Layard.  who  excavated  on  its  ground  floor  sixty- 
eight  chambers,  and  a  hall  1^0  feet  long.  In  a  second  ex- 
pedition against  the  king  of  .ludah  and  his  ally,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  he  failed  disastrously  (see  2  Kings  xviii.  and  xix.), 
his  army  being  destroyed  by  a  miracle  in  the  night  at  Polu- 
sium.  "Tho  total  destruction  of  the  empire  in  consequenco 
of  this  blow,"  says  Rawlinson,  "is  an  exaggeration  of  Joso- 
phus.  Sennacherib  did  not  die  till  G80  B.  C,  seventeen 
years  after  bis  misfortune.  .  .  .  He  wisely  turned  his  sword 
against  other  enemies,  and  was  rewarded  by  important  suc- 
cesses upon  all  his  other  frontiers."  Sennacherib  was  assas- 
sinated by  two  of  his  sons,  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
son,  Esar-haddon,  who  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  held  his 
court  alternately  at  Nineveh  and  Bal>ylon.  Among  his  ex- 
ploits was  tho  conquest  of  Egypt.  Ho  died  about  G67  B.  C, 
and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Asshur-bani-pal  (or  Sardan- 
apahis),  who  was  eminent  as  a  warrior,  builder,  and  patron 
of  art.  He  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire  in  almost 
every  direction,  and  built  a  grand  ]>alace  at  Nineveh 
(Koyunjik).  This  palace  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  bas-reliefs  and  other  ornaments.  The  sculptures  of 
this  reign  are  much  superior  to  tho  earlier  in  spirit  and 
freedom  from  conventionality.  Tho  empire  declined  raji- 
idly  after  the  death  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Saracus.  a  weak  and  effeminate  prince.  In  his 
reign  occurred  a  great  inroad  of  Scythians,  who  ravaged 
Assyria  and  other  chilized  countries,  about  G30  B.  C.  Soon 
after  this  event,  Cyaxares  the  Mede  formed  a  league  with 
Nabopolassar,  governor  of  Babylon,  against  Saracus.  These 
allies  took  and  destroyed  Nineveh  in  625  (or,  as  some  say, 
606  B.  C),  and  Assyria  then  became  a  province  of  Media. 

Lnuquatjc  and  TicViijiou. — From  the  mounds  of  Mesopo- 
tamia have  been  exhumed  a  large  mass  and  variety  of  docu- 
ments in  tho  Assyrian  language,  in  cuneiform  characters. 
These  documents  confirm  the  previous  opinion  of  the  learned 
that  the  language  was  Semitic.  They  were  inscribed  on 
slabs  of  stone,  with  which  the  walls  of  palaces  were  panel- 
led, on  obelisks  of  stone,  on  clay  tablets,  and  on  cylinders 
(or,  more  strictly,  hexagonal  prisms)  of  fine  torra-cotta,  two 
or  three  feet  long,  which  the  Assyrian  kings  deposited  at 
the  corners  of  temples.  These  so-called  cylinders  were 
covered  closely  with  small  inscriptions,  which,  says  G, 
Rawlinson,  "it  often  requires  a  good  magnifying-glass  to 
decipher."  Tho  materials  which  they  used  most  extensively 
for  rooords  and  literary  documents  wore  stone  and  plastic 
clay,  the  latter  of  which,  being  afterwards  baked,  has  re- 
sisted the  ravages  of  time  as  well  as  stone.  The  number 
of  characters  was  very  great — about  300.  all  wedgo-sha])ed, 
but  with  a  great  variety  in  tho  form  of  the  wedge.  (See 
Cl-.veiform  Ivscriptions' )  "  The  Assyrian  characters,"  says 
George  Rawlinson,  **  correspond  not  to  letters,  according  to 
our  notion  of  letters,  but  to  syllables."  A  grammar  of  the 
Assyrian  language  has  been  published  by  M6nant,  and  a 
dictionary  by  Norris  (London,  1869). 

The  religion  of  tho  Assyrians  was  n  gross  polytheism, 
and  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Baby- 
lonians. The  principal  objects  of  their  worship  were  As- 
shur. Ann.  Bel.  Iva.  Bcltis.  Nisroch,  Nebo.  Nin,  Shamas, 
and  Sin.  At  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  stood  As- 
shur. a  thoroughly  national  deity,  whom  they  styled  the 
"  Great  Lord,"  the  **  King  of  all  the  Gods."     The  tutelage 
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of  Asshur  over  Assyria  is  strongly  marked  by  tho  identity 
of  his  namo  with  that  of  tho  country,  which  in  tho  original 
is  complete. 

Architecture,  etc. — Tho  artistic  genius  and  multifarious 
ingenuity  of  tho  Assyrians,  and  their  highly  civilized  con- 
dition, are  abundantly  proved  by  tho  remains  of  art  which 


have  been  exhumed  near  the  Tigris  by  M.  Botta  and  Mr. 
Layard.  As  architects,  as  sculptors,  as  designers  and  en- 
gravers, it  is  evident  that  they  equalled  or  surpassed  ull 
other  Asiatic  nations.  Ancient  Hebrew  and  Ureek  tradi- 
tions concur  in  ropresonting  the  Assyrians  as  renowned  in 
early  ages  for  skill  in  architecture.     They  lavished  great 


Portal  or  Doorway  of  the  Palace  of  K.horsibad.    (Bas-relief.) 


labor  and  ornament  on  royal  palaces,  compared  with  which 
their  temples  were  rather  insignificant.  Tho  Assyrian  pal- 
ace, constructed  mainly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  uniformly  stood 
on  an  artificial  platform,  which  was  commonly  composed 
of  bricks.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  rectangular 
chambers  and  several  grand  halls,  riuhly  oruamented  with 
sculptures,  which  are  designed  with  excellent  taste  and  dis- 
play an  artistic  genius  of  a  high  order.  These  halls  are 
lined  or  panelled  with  slabs  of  marble  or  other  stone,  which 
are  profusely  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  and  covered  with 
historical  inscriptions.    "  Of  all  the  Assyrian  works  of  art," 


Winged  Bull  with  a  human  head,  from  Nimrood ;  now  in  the 
British  Museum.    (Bas-relief.) 


Colossal  Lion  from  the  (;re;it  Mound  at  Nimrood.     Length,  12 
feet;  height,  7  foet  S  inches.     (Bas-relief.) 

says  Rawlinson,  "  which  have  come  down  to  us,  by  far  the 
most  important  are  tho  bas-reliefs.  They  used  the  bas- 
relief  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  mimetic  art  is 
applicable."  These  represent  battles,  sieges,  naval  opera- 
tions, hunting-scenes,  processions,  and  scenes  of  ordinary 
life.  Tho  use  of  the  column  appears  to  have  been  rare  in 
Assyrian  palaces,  where  it  sometimes  occurs  in  interior 
doorways.  The  aecompanying  illustratiuns  may  serve  to 
give  tho  reader  nn  idea  of  the  general  style  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  M.  Botta,  and  others. 


"  The  imperial  palace  of  Sennacherib,"  says  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  ''■  is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity,  surpassed  in 
magnitude  only  by  tho  great  palace-temple  of  Karnac ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which 
it  was  raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
it  was  adorned,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  was  not  as 
great,  or  at  least  as  expensive,  a  work  as  the  great  palace- 
temple  at  Thebes."  {Handbottk  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.) 
Among  tho  remarkable  remains  of  Assyrian  art  now  in  tho 
British  Museum  are  the  winged  and  human-headed  lions, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  winged  bulls  of  similar  dimensions. 
(Sec  Nineveh.)  (See  also  Lavard's  *'  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," 1853;  Lavard's  '*  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  2  vols., 
1S49;  G.  Uawlinson,  "The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  tho 
Ancient  Eastern  World,"  4  vols.,  18(52-67;  Bonomi,  "Nin- 
eveh and  its  Palaces,"  1S07  ;  Gi:MrAcn,  "  Abriss  der  Assyr. 
Bahyl.  Geschichte,"  ISiO  ;  Niebuhr,  **Geschichtc  Assurs 
und  Babels  seit  Phul,"  1S5T.)  William  Jacobs. 

Assyr'ia,  a  post-township  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.  P.  1175. 
Ast  (Gkokg  Anton  FRiEDUicn),  an  eminent  German  phil- 
ologist and  critic,  born  at  Gotha  in  1776.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  classical  literature  at  Landshut  in 
ISOo,  and  obtained  the  same  chair  in  the  University  of 
Munich  in  1826.  He  wrote,  Ijesidcs  other  works,  a  "Man- 
ual of  ^Esthetics"  (ISOO)  and  "The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Plato"  (1816).  He  also  published  a  good  edition  of  tho 
works  of  Plato,  with  a  Latin  version  and  a  commentary 
(11  vols.,  1S19-;J2).     Died  Dec.  30,  1841. 

As'tacus  [a  Latin  word  signifying  "lobster"],  a  genus 
of  crustaceans,  including  the  cray-tishes  of  Europe  and 
the  Pacific  States  of  the  U.  S, 

Astar'te  [Gr.  •Ao-Tdpni],  or  Ash'taroth,  the  chief  god- 
dess worshipped  by  tho  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  Cartha- 
ginians. She  is  consid- 
ered by  some  as  the  orig- 
inal of  the  Greek  Aph- 
rodite (Venus).  Others 
identify  her  with  Cy- 
bcle,  and  others  again 
with  Juno.  As  Bnal  was 
the  god  of  the  sun,  so 
Astarte  was  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  She  is  va- 
riously represented,  but 
more  usually  with  four 
wings  (the  two  ujijier- 
most  of  which  are  in- 
tended to  symbolize  the 
horns  of  tho  moun), 
wearing  a  pointed  ca]), 
and  holding  a  dove  in 
her  hand  ;  as  shdwn  in 
the  aeconijtanying  illus- 
tration, taken  from  an 
image  of  Astarte  found 
in  Etruria.  Tho  Syrians 
built  to  her  a  famous 
templeat llicrnpolis.  Her 
chief  temples,  besides 
that  at  Hierapolis,  wcro 
at  Tvre  and  Sidou.  (Sec 
Astarte.  App'eudix  (Essay  L)  to 

book  iii.  in  vol.  ii.  of  Rawli:cson's  "  Herodotus.") 

Astar'te,  a  genus  of  bivalvo  mollusks,  the  typo  of  tho 
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family  Cvprinidw.  nearly  related  to  the  VoncridaD.  Fossils 
of  8oinc'l!00  oxtioet  species  are  widely  distributed  over 
the  world.  Some  of  them  are  found  in  the  lias  formation. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  species  of  Antarte  now  exist  in  the  deep 
eca  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 

Astat'ic  [Lat.  attaticits;  from  the  Gr.  o,  priv.,  and 
l<m,^i.  to  '•  stand  "],  a  term  applied  to  the  magnetic  needle 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  action  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism, and  has  no  hniger  the  statical  position  in  whieh  it 
is  i'»  vuHilibrio  with  the  iutluence  of  this  foree.  A  needle  is 
rendered  astatic  hy  placing  the  axis  about  which  it  is  mov- 
able in  the  direction  in  which  terrestrial  magnetism  acts, 
because  it  canuot  then  receive  any  motion  from  the  force. 
and  will  rest  in  any  position.  This  effect  is  more  usually 
produced  by  neutralizing  the  action  of  the  earth  by  means 
of  an  equal  and  opposite  magnetic  action :  that  is,  by 
placing  t!io  needle  vertically  above  or  below  a  second  mag- 
netic needle,  the  N.  pole  of  which  is  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  S.  pole  of  the  first  needle. 

As'tcr  [from  the  Gr.  io-T^p,  a  "star"],  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Cumposita?,  which  Lindley  jn-opuscs 
to  call  Asteraccie.  This  genus  comprises  a  great  number 
of  species,  generally  herbaceous,  mostly  natives  of  the  V.  S. 
Many  of  them  are  eultivatcil  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  for 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  bloom  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber. The  ray-ttorets,  which  are  never  of  the  same  color 
as  the  disk,  are  purple,  blue,  violet,  white,  etc.  Among  the 
rcmarkabk>  American  species  are  Antt:/-  X>>vif  AnijlitF,  Afitcr 
puuireiii*,  Alter  cyanniH,  and  Aster  HjMi'tahiiis.  The  China 
aster  {Aftrr  Chiiu-usis ,-  Cnffistrphtts  ('fiinensis)  is  a  favorite 
garden  flower  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  Many  varieties 
arc  cultivated,  and  present  a  groat  diversity  of  colors. 
They  prefer  a  rich  soil,  and  continue  to  bloom  until  the  end 
of  iiutumn. 

Astcracan'thus["  star  spine"],  a  genus  of  fossil  sharks, 
of  whieh  only  the  dorsal  defensive  spines  arc  known.  These 
are  found  in  the  mesozoic  rocks  of  England,  and  were 
mimed  l>y  Agassiz  from  the  stellate  tubercles  with  which  they 
are  ornamented. 

Astc'rius,  or  As'ter,  a  Father  of  the  Church,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  at  Antioch  about  iUO  A.  D.  Little 
is  known  of  his  life  except  that  ho  was  bishop  of  Amasea, 
in  P<mtus.     Some  of  his  homilies  are  extant. 

As'teroids  [(xr.  iaTcpoetfi^?.  "resembling  a  star."  from 
ao-Tijp.  a  "star,"  and  cTios,  "form,"  *' resembhince "],  the 
name  given  to  members  of  the  zone  of  small  planets  trav- 
elling between  the  orbits  of  .Mars  and  Jupiter.  They  are 
80  called  because  they  are  not  readily  distinguishable  from 
the  fixed  stars  save  by  the  experienced  observer.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  first  known  members  of  this  group  of  celes- 
tial bodies  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  astronomy.  It  had  long  been  noticed  that  a 
large  gap  separates  the  orbit  of  Mars  from  that  of  Jupiter. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  actual  distance  between  these  orbits 
is  even  so  great  as  that  which  separates  the  orbits  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  but  the  orderly  increase  observable  in  the 
planetary  distances  as  we  proceed  outward  from  the  sun  is 
obviously  marred  by  the  sudden  increase  which  marks  the 
interval  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  as  com- 
pared with  that  between  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  Mars. 
This  circumstance  led  Kepler,  and  afterwards  Titius,  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  an  undetected  phmet  revolves  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter.  The  discovery  of  the  planet  Ura- 
nus, whose  mean  distance  corresponds  exactly  with  Bode's 
law  (sec  Bode),  led  this  eminent  astronomer  to  recommend 
that  search  should  be  made  for  such  a  planet.  Accordingly, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  astronomy,  an  empirical 
law — a  law  whose  cause  is  oven  now  not  recognized — led 
astronomers  to  commence  a  systematic  survey  of  the  heav- 
ens. Through  the  exertions  of  Baron  de  Zach  an  associa- 
tion of  twenty-four  astronomers  was  formed.  These  ob- 
servers divided  the  7odi.ac  among  them,  and  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  search  for  the  new 
planet  was  fairly  commenced.  But  the  discovery  did  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  of  those  who  had  undertaken  the 
search.  As  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Uranus,  an  ap])arent 
accident  brought  the  first  discovered  member  of  the  family 
of  asteroids  under  the  notice  of  an  astronomer  who  richly 
merited  such  a  success,  though  actually  engaged  on  work 
of  another  character.  Piazzi,  then  at  work  on  his  great 
catalogue,  was  carefully  surveying  the  constellation  Taurus, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  an  apparent  chiinge 
of  place  in  a  small  star  which  he  had  observed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  century.  By  Jan.  3,  1801,  he  had 
convinced  himself  of  the  star's  change  of  place.  He  com- 
municated his  discovery  to  Oriani  and  Bode,  and  continued 
his  own  observations  until  Feb.  11.  when  his  labors  were 
interrupted  by  dangerous  illness.  When  his  letters  reach- 
ed Oriani  and  Bode  the  planet  had  already  approached  too 
near  to  conjunction  with  the  sun  to  be  discernible.     There 


seemed  great  risk  that  after  all  the  planet  would  escape  as- 
tronomers, since  it  would  not  be  discernible  before  Sept., 
1801,  and  the  observations  of  Piazzi  were  deemed  insuffi- 
cient for  the  calculation  of  the  planet's  place  after  so  long 
an  interval.  But  Gauss,  the  eminent  mathematician,  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  all  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Piazzi,  he  formed  an  ephcmeris  of  the 
planet's  path  for  several  months  in  advance.  At  length, 
after  an  arduous  search,  l>e  Zaeh  redeteeted  the  planet  on 
Dec.  31,  ISOI,  Olbers  ('independently)  discovering  it  on  the 
following  evening.  After  one  year  of  doubt  and  difficulty, 
astronomers  had  succeeded  in  achieving  a  well-earned  tri- 
umph for  their  science.  It  was  found  that  the  new  planet 
travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  2.707  from  the  sun,  the  earth's 
distance  being  unity,  while  Bode's  law  had  indicated  for  it 
a  distance  of  2.8.  It  therefore  fulfilled  even  more  closely 
than  was  to  have  been  expected  this  empirical  law.  It  was 
called  Ceres  by  Piazzi.  But  while  astronomers  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  this  new  proof  of  the  existence 
of  law  and  harmony  within  the  solar  system,  a  fresh  dis- 
covery threatened  to  throw  all  into  disorder  again.  AVhile 
searching  for  Ceres,  Gibers  had  noticed  with  special  care 
the  arrangement  of  the  small  stars  which  lay  near  its  as- 
signed geocentric  path.  On  Mar.  28,  1)S02,  while  examin- 
ing a  part  of  the  constellation  Virgo,  he  noticed  a  small 
star  in  a  part  of  the  heavens  whieh  had  thus  been  render- 
ed familiar  to  him,  the  star  occupying  a  place  where  he  folt 
sure  no  star  had  been  visible  while  his  search  for  Ceres  had 
been  in  progress.  In  two  hours  he  had  recognized  the 
planetary  motion  of  this  body.  By  April  28,  Gauss  had 
assigned  to  the  newly-discovered  planet,  which  received 
the  name  of  Pallas,  an  orbit  having  a  mean  distance  very 
little  less  than  that  of  the  planet  Ceres.  Thus  there  were 
now  two  planets  where  only  one  had  been  wanted  to  sup- 
ply the  gap  in  the  planetary  scheme.  Olbers  was  led  to 
expect  that  others  would  be  found;  and  a  search  being  in- 
stitutecl  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  view,  Harding  of 
the  Lilienthal  Observatory  discovered,  on  Sept.  1,  1804, 
the  jdanct  Juno.  Subsequently,  on  Mar.  29,  1807,  exactly 
five  years  after  his  discovery  of  Pallas,  and  in  the  same 
region  of  the  heavens,  Olbers  discovered  Vesta. 

No  further  addition  was  made  to  the  family  of  aste- 
roids until  Dec.  8,  1845,  when  Astroea  was  discovered  at 
Driesscn  by  a  German  observer  named  Hencke.  But  from 
the  discovery  of  Hebe,  on  July  1,  1847,  not  a  year  has 
passed  without  adding  one  or  more  asteroids  to  the  list  of 
known  planets.  In  some  years  the  progress  of  discovery 
has  gone  on  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  Thus,  in  18til 
/e/i  asteroids  were  discovered  ;  in  1868, /?rf^re  ,■  while  in  each 
of  the  years  1863  and  1869  only  two  were  discovered.  But 
at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  that  a  year 
will  ever  pass  without  adding  to  the  list.  The  following 
table  presents  all  the  asteroids  discovered  up  to  the  date 
of  writing,  with  the  name  of  the  discoverer  and  the  date 
of  discovery : 


Name. 


Ceres 

Pallaa 

Juno 

Vesta 

Astrsea 

Hebe 

Iris 

Flora  

Metis 

Hygeia 

Parthenope ... 

Victoria 

Kgeria , 

Irene 

Kunomia 

Psyche 

Thetis 

Melpomene 

Fortuna , 

Massilia 

Lutetia 

Ciilliope 

Thalia 

Themis 

Phocea 

;  Proserpina..... 

Euterpe 

Iltellona 

Amphitrite...., 

Urania 

Euphrosyne... 

Pomona 

Polyhymnia... 

Circe  

Leucothea 

Atatanta 

Fides 

Leda 

Lsetitia 

Harmonia 


Date  or  Discovery, 


1801, 
1S02, 
1804, 
1807, 
184.'}, 
1847, 


1848, 
1849, 
1850, 


1851, 
1852, 


1854. 


1855, 


1856, 


January  1 

March  28 

September  1.. 

March  29 

December  8... 

July  1 

August  13 

October  18 

April  25 

April  12 

May  11 

September  13. 
November  2... 

May  19 

July  29 

March  17 

April  17 

June  24 

August  22 

September  19. 
November  15. 
November  10. 
December  15. 

April  5 

April  6 

May  5 

November  8... 

March  1 

March  1 

July  22 

September  1.. 

October  28 

October  28 

April  6 

April  19 

Octobers 

October  5 

January  12.... 
February  8.... 
March  31 


Piazzi. 

'"'"icrs. 


Olb( 


_Jarding. 
Olbers. 
Hencke. 
Hencke. 
Hind, 
[ind. 
Graham. 
De  Gasparis. 
De  Gasparis. 
Hind. 

De  Gasparis. 
Hind. 

De  (iasparis. 
De  (insparis. 
Luther. 
Hind. 
Hind. 
De  Gasparis. 


ue  vtasparis. 

Hold  Schmidt, 

Hind. 

Hind. 

De  Gasparis. 

Chacornac. 

Luther. 

Hind. 

Luther. 

Marth. 

Hind. 

Ferguson,  U.  f 

Goldschmidt. 

Chacornac. 

Chacornac. 

Luther. 

Goldschmidt. 

Luther. 

Chacornac. 

Chacornac. 

Goldschmidt. 
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41 

42 
43 
44 

4.) 

40 

47 

4S 

49 

60 

51 

52 

5:1 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

6:i 

64 

65 

66 

07 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

1(J5 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 
13 
14 
15 

116 

117 

118 

119 
20 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

:9 

130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


Date  of  Discovery, 


Daphne |  May  22.... 

Isis  I  May  23.... 

Ariadae 1857,  April  16.. 


Nysa. 

Eugenia 

Hostia 

Aglaia 

Doris 

Pales 

Virginia 

Neinausa 

Europa 

Calypso 

.\iexandra.... 

Pandura 

Melote 

Mnemosyne.. 

Concordia 

Elpis 

Erato 

Echo 

Dana^' 

Ausonia 

Angelina 

Cybele 

Maia 

Asia 

Leto 

Hesperla 

Panopea 

Niobe 

Feronia 

Clytie 

(ialatea 

Eurydice , 

Freia 

Frigga 

Diana 

Eurynome 

Sappho 

Terpsichore... 

Alcniene 

Beatrix 

Clio 

lo 

Semele 

Sylvia 

Thisbe 

Julia 

Antiope 

iEgina 

Undina 

Minerva 

Aurora 

Arethusa 

^"Egle 

Clotho 

[anthe 

Dilte 

Hecate 

Helene 

Miriam 

Hera 

Clyraene 

Artemis 

Dione 

Camilla 

Hecuba 

Felicitas 

Lydia 

Ate 

Iphigenia 

Amattlifea 

Cassandra 

Thyra 

Sirona 

Ijoniia 

Peitho 

Althtea. 

liachesis 

Uermione 

Girda 

Brunhilda 

Alceste 

Liberatrix 

Velleda 

.Tohanna 

Nemesis. 

Antigone 

Electra 

Vala 

Aethra 

Cyreue 

Supbrosvne.... 
Hertha.! 


May  27.. 

June  27 

August  16 

September  15.. 

September  19.. 

September  19.. 

October  4 

1858,  January  22 

February  6 

April  4 

September  10.. 

ScptemluT  1(1.. 
1857,  .Srpteuibi 


Discoverer. 


18.59,  .'September  2:; Lutlu 


Goldschmidt. 
Pogson. 
Pog.son. 
Goldseliniidt. 
Goldschmidt. 
Pogson. 
Luther. 
Goldschmidt. 
Gold.sclimidt. 
Fergusim,  U.  S. 
Laurent. 
Goldschmidt. 
Luther. 
<ioIdschinidt. 
Searlr,  U-  .'<. 
Idsclimidt. 


1860,  March  24.. 
September  12.. 
September  14.. 
September  15.. 
September  19.. 

1861,  February  10... 

March  4 

March  8 

April  9 

April  17 

April  29 

April  29 

May  5 

August  13 

May  29 

1862,  April  7 

August  29 

September  22.. 

October  21 

November  12.. 

1863,  March  1.5 

September  14.. 

1864,  May  2 

September  30... 
November  27... 

1865,  AprU  26 

August  2.5 , 

September  19... 

1866,  January  4 

May  16 

June  15 

August  6 

October  1 

November  4 

1867,  July  7 

August  24 

Septemlier  0.... 
November  23... 

1868,  February  17.... 
February  17.... 


April  18.. 
May  29.. 
July  11.. 


August  15 

August  23 

September  7... 
September  13.. 
September  16.. 

October  10 

November  19.. 

1869,  April  2 

October  9 

1870,  April  19 

August  14 

September  19.. 

1871,  March  12 

July  24 

August  6 

September  8... 
September  11.. 

1872,  March  15 

April  3 

April  10 

May  12 

July  31 

July  31 

August  23 

September  11.. 
November  5,... 
November  5.... 
November  25.. 

1873,  February  5 

February  17... 

May  25 

June  12 

August  16 

September  27.. 

1874,  February  18... 


Luther. 
Chacornac, 
Forster  A  Lesser. 
Ferguson,  U.  S. 
Goldschmidt. 
De  Gasparis. 
Tempel. 
Tempel. 
Tuttle,  U.  S. 
Pogson. 
Luther. 
Scliiaparelli. 
Goldschmidt. 
Luther, 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Tuttle,  U.  S. 
Tempel. 
Peters,  U,  S, 
D'Arrest. 
Peters,  U.  S, 
Luther. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Pogson. 
Tempel. 
Luther. 
De  (Jasparis. 
Luther. 
Peters,  U.  8, 
Tietjen. 
Pogson, 
Peters,  U,  S. 
Stepban. 
Luther. 
Borelly. 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Watson,  U.  S, 
Watson,  U,  S. 
Luther. 
Coggia. 
Tempel. 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Borelly. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Pogson. 
Luther. 
Peters,  U,  S, 
Borelly. 
Peters,  U.  S, 
Peters,  U,  S, 
Luther, 
Peters,  U,  S. 
Watson,  U.  S, 
Peters,  U,  S, 
Borelly. 
Luther. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Borelly. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Peters,  U.  S, 
Peters,  U.  S, 
Prosper-IIenry, 
Paul  Henry, 
Prospcr-Henry, 
Watson,  U,  S, 
Peters,  II,  S, 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Peters,  tl.  S. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Luther. 
Petcre,  U.  S. 


A  now  planet  was  also  discovered  by  Watson  July  29, 
1873,  but  subsequent  observations  were  prevented  by  cloudy 
weather,  and  it  has  not  therefore  been  included  in  the  above 
list. 

The  mo.st  remarkable  eharaeteristio  of  the  asteroids  be- 
sides their  smallness  is  the  relatively  wide  range  of  eccen- 
tricity and  inclination  among  their  orbits:  so  that  in  this 
last  respect  they  may  ho  said  to  be  intcriucdiatc  between 
the  planets  and  comets.    Their  distances  vary  between  two 


hundred  and  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  miles. 
The  eccentricity  of  Polyhymnia  is  no  less  than  .339119,  so 
that  its  greatest  distance  is  more  than  twice  its  least.  The 
inclination  of  Pallas  is  34°  43',  so  that  the  excursions  of 
this  planet  above  and  below  the  ecliptic  exceed,  when  taken 
together,  the  mean  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun. 
Leverrier  has  shown,  by  means  of  calculations  founded  on 
the  secular  motion  of  the  perihelion  of  Mars,  that  the  com- 
bined mass  of  all  the  asteroids  (discovered  and  undiscov- 
ered) cannot  greatly,  if  at  all,  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
m.ass  of  our  earth,  and  in  all  probability  is  much  less  than 
"^'s-  Kevised  by  J.  C.  Watso."!. 

Asterol'epis  [from  the  Gr.  iirrvp,  a  "star,"  and  AeWt, 
a  "scale,"  alluding  to  the  marks  on  the  dermal  plates  of 
the  head],  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  described  by 
Hugh  Miller,  from  the  Scotch  old  red  sandstone.  It  is 
believed  to  have  sometimes  attained  a  length  of  twenty 
feet. 

Asthma,  az'ma  [Gr.  iaS^a,  a  "  gasping  for  breath  "], 
a  term  somewhat  vaguely  used  to  designate  diseases  cha- 
racterized by  difficulty  of  breathing,  occurring  in  parox- 
ysms ;  thus,  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  sometimes  called  "  thymic 
asthma;"  autumnal  catarrh  is  known  as  "hay  asthma;" 
the  dyspntea  (difficult  breathing)  of  Bright's  disease  has 
been,  with  questionable  propriety,  called  "uraemic  asthma;" 
and  similar  symptoms  arising  from  heart  or  lung  disease 
have  also  been  mistaken  for  true  asthma,  which,  however, 
may  be  associated  with  these  various  diseases.  True  asthma, 
according  to  Niemeyer,  includes  only  those  cases  where  the 
point  of  the  irritation  producing  the  attack  is  cither  at  the 
origin  of  the  vagus  nerve  or  in  some  remote  ])art  of  its 
course.  This  does  not  exclude  cases  of  reflex  asthma,  such, 
for  example,  as  may  occur  in  uterine  disease.  Others  state 
that  irritability  and  hyperaimia  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  are  essential  elements  of  the  disease;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  powdered  ipecac,  the  exhalations 
from  feathers,  etc.,  will  excite  paroxysms,  would  a])pear  to 
confirm  this  view.  It  is  rare  to  find  structural  changes  of 
any  organ  in  cases  of  simple  asthma.  The  trained  diag- 
nostician alone  can  discriminate  between  asthma  and  dys- 
pncca  from  other  chest  diseases.  True  or  nervous  asthma 
consists  in  a  paroxysmal  spasm  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, attacking  the  muscular  elements  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
diminishing  temporarily  their  calibre,  and  thereby  ob- 
structing respiration.  Notwithstanding  the  great  distress 
which  may  accompany  the  attack,  the  immediate  danger  is 
not  great.  The  smoking  of  saltpetre-paper  or  of  stramo- 
nium-leaves, the  administration  of  opiates,  coffee,  bella- 
donna, conium,  cannabis,  chloral,  vapor  of  chloroform,  etc, 
may  or  may  not  relieve  the  paroxysm.  Iodide  of  potassii'.m 
benefits  many  cases,  permanently  or  teni])orarily.  Quinia, 
Fowler's  solution,  iron,  and  other  tonics  are  often  useful. 
A  nutritious  diet,  with  careful  regulation  of  the  bowels,  is 
important.  The  compressed  air-bath  is  recommended  aa 
afi'ordiug  great  relief  during  the  paroxysm. 

As'ti  (anc.  AiiUa  Pompe'ia),  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alessandria,  is  on  the  river  Tanaro,  and  on  the 
Turin  and  Genoa  Railwa.y,  3fl  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of 
Turin.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
royal  college,  a  theological  seminary,  a  printing-office  es- 
tablished in  1479,  and  many  elegant  mansions.  Here  are 
several  manufactories  of  silk  stuffs.  This  is  the  native 
place  of  the  poet  Altieri.  Asta  Pompeia  was  a  town  of 
great  antiquity.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  capital 
of  a  republic,  which  existed  from  1U98  lo  1155,  Its  light 
white  and  sparkling  wine  ia  in  very  great  demand.  Pop. 
in  1871,  31,033. 

Astig'matism  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv,,  and  tTriyna,  a 
"mark"  or  ''sj)ot"]  is  the  term  applieil  to  a  jteculiar  de- 
fect in  the  eye  which  consists  in  its  refracting  the  rays  of 
light  differently  in  diflferent  planes.  The  defect  may  be  de- 
tected by  looking  at  a  small  pinhole  in  a  card  held  up 
against  any  bright  object,  and  moved  to  different  distances 
from  the  eye.  To  an  ordinary  eye  the  imago  of  the  hole 
remains  circular  at  all  distances,  but  to  an  eye  having  the 
peculiar  defect  in  question  the  image  of  the  hole,  as  the 
card  is  moved  away  from  the  eye,  becomes  elongated,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  passes  into  a  straight  line.  This  im- 
perfection may  be  corrected  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  or 
spherico-eylindrical  lens. 

Astol'phus,  or  AstuTphiis  [Fr.  Aufnfphc;  Ger.  Aie'- 
tiiff],  king  of  the  Lombards,  ol>tained  the  throne  in  749  or 
750  A,  D.  Having  seized  Ravenna  about  752,  he  threatened 
Rome,  The  pope  then  applied  for  help  to  Pepin,  king  of 
the  Franks,  who  defeated  .\stolphus  in  7.t4,  and  forced  him 
to  ccile  Ravenna  and  the  Pcntapolis  to  the  pope.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
popes.     Died  in  756  A,  D, 

As'ton,  a  township  of  Delaware  co,,  Pa,     Pop.  1S45, 
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As'tor(JoHN  JACon^born  at  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg, 
in  Ocrmunv.  July  17.  1703,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1783, 
and  invested  his"  capital  in  furs,  which  he  took  to  London 
and  sold  with  much  protit.  He  next  settled  at  New  York, 
and  engaged  extensively  in  the  fur-trade.  He  exported  furs 
to  Europe  in  his  own  vessels,  which  returned  with  cargoes 
of  foreign  commodities,  and  thus  rapidly  amassed  a  fortune. 
In  ISII  he  founded  Astoria  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  a  d^pot  for 
the  fur-trade,  for  the  promotion  of  which  he  sent  two  expe- 
ditions to  the  Tacifio  Ocean.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
gagaeitv  and  diligence  in  business.  He  purchased  in  New 
York  ainrgc  amount  of  real  estate,  the  value  of  which  in- 
creased enormously.  At  his  death  (Mar.  29,  1848)  his  for- 
tune was  estimated  at  $20,000,000.  He  left  $400,000  to 
found  ft  public  library  in  New  York.    (Sec  AsTOii  Library.) 

Astor'gaf  d'  (Kmantele),  Baron,  an  eminent  musical 
composer,  born  in  Sicily  Dec.  11,  1681.  He  passed  some 
years  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  hy  whom  he 
was  patronized.  After  the  death  of  Leopold  (1705)  he 
travelled  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  His  chief  work  is 
a  ''Stftbat  Mater,"  which  is  mucli  admired.  He  also  pro- 
duced "  Daphne."  an  opera,  and  cantatas,  one  of  which  is 
called  "  Ciuaudo  Penso."     Died  Aug.  21,  1730. 

Astoria^  a  post-village  and  township  of  FuUon  co..  Til., 
on  the  Koekford  Rock  Island  and  St,  Louis  R.  K.,  50  miles 
N.  W.  of  Springfield.     Pop.  2118. 

Astoria,  a  post-village  of  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Kast  Uiver,  opposite  New  York  City,  now  a  part  of  Long 
Island  City  (which  see).     Pop.  5204. 

Astoria,  a  post-village  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
Clatsop  CO..  Or.,  on  the  iS.  hank  of  the  Columbia  River,  9 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  once  an  important  d6pot  of 
the  fur-trade,  having  been  founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor  in 
1811.     Pop.  6:!9. 

Astor  Library,  of  New  Y'ork  City,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  I'.  S..  was  founded  by  Jolin  Jacob  Astor,  who  be- 
queathed $400,000  for  that  purpose.  His  will  directed  that 
the  government  of  the  library  should  be  vested  in  eleven 
trustees — namely.  Washington  Irving,  William  B.  Astor, 
Daniel  Lord,  Jr.,  James  11.  King,  Josejih  (J.  Cogswell, 
Fitz-tirccne  Halleck,  Henry  Brevoort,  Jr.,  Samuel  B.  Rug- 
gles,  Samuel  Ward,  Jr.,  the  mayor  of  New  York,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  State.  The  library,  erected  on  La  Fay- 
ette place,  was  opened  in  1S54,  before  which  J.  G.  Cogswell 
had  been  appointed  superintendent.  William  B.  Astor,  a 
son  of  the  foun<bT.  added  to  his  father's  bequest  a  sum 
nearly  equal.     The  library  has  about  1J)0.000  volumes. 

Astrabad%  or  Asterabad,  a  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  Persia,  capital  of  a  ])rovince  of  its  own  name,  is 
on  a  small  river  which  enters  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  from  which  it  is  about  20  miles  distant.  It  is 
near  the  N.  foot  of  the  Elbrooz  Mountains.  The  situation 
is  unhealthy  in  summer,  liut  the  appearance  of  it  is  ren- 
dered attractive  by  extensive  gardens.  The  greater  part 
of  the  town  is  in  ruins.  Here  are  some  manufactures  of 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs.     Pop.  estimated  at  10,000. 

Astrachan.    See  Astrakhan. 

Astnr'a  [Hr.  "Aerrpara],  goddess  of  justice,  a  person- 
age of  classic  mythology,  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis.  At  the  terminatiim  of  the  Golden 
Age,  when  violence  began  to  prevail  in  tht  world,  she  as- 
cended to  heaven,  being  the  last  of  the  goddesses  to  leave 
the  earth, — Astra'a  is  also  the  name  of  an  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  Heucke  in  1S45.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun 
is  2.577  times  that  of  the  earth.  It  completes  a  revolution 
in  151 1  days. 

Astro'a,  a  genus  of  radiated  animals  of  the  class  Poly- 
pes, order  Madrepora- 
ria.     They  live  in  the 
sea,  and  form  calcare- 
ous skeletons  (star-cor- 
als),  which  are  charac- 
terized by  sessile,  star- 
sfaaped,  lamellate  cells,  ^]f^ 
crowded  on  the  upper  ^"" 
surface.      The    polyps 
arc  often  an  inch  in  di< 
ameter.       They     form 
large,       hemispherical 
masses  of  coral. 

As'tragal  [Lat.n«- 

traf/ahiH;   Gr.  aarpaya- 

Xoc],  a  convex  mould- 
ing, which  was  first  in- 
troduced at  the  base  of 
the  capital  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  has  since  been  applied 
in  other  positions.     It  is  also  called  a  collarino. 

Astragalus,  in  anatomy,  the  first  or  uppermost  bone 
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of  the  tarsus,  which  forms  with  the  leg-bones  the  hinge  of 
the  ankle-joint.  Its  lower  surface  is  concave,  and  rests  on 
the  OS  calcis,  or  heel-bone,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
strong  ligament. 

Aslrag'alus,a  genus  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminosaj,  sub-order  Papinonaceic. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet,  and  the  pod  is 
two-ecUed.  It  comprises  numerous  species,  mostly  natives 
of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  eastern  bemisjthere. 
Several  species  of  Atftrayntus  growing  in  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor  yield  gum-tragacanth.  The  A><tra'inUi8  Bcetnus  is 
cultivated  in  Hungary  and  Germany  for  its  seeds,  which 
arc  used  as  a  substitute  for  cofi'ee.  Numerous  species  of 
Astrafj<thi8  are  found  in  the  U.  S.,  especially  westward. 

Astrakhan',  a  government  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  European  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Samara,  on 
the  E.  by  Orenburg  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Cau- 
casia, and  on  the  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
and  Saratov.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Volga,  which  divides 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Area,  85,012  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  mostly  sterile  and 
saline.  A  large  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  salt  marshes  and 
saline  lakes.  The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  in  this  govern- 
ment are  very  valuable,  many  sturgeon  being  caught  in  it. 
Poj).  in  1807,  57;J,954. 

Astrakhan,  or  Astrachan,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital 
of  the  aiiove  government,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  tho 
river  Volga,  40  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  has  crooked  and  dirty  streets,  and  houses  mostly 
built  of  wood.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  about  thirty-fivo 
churches,  fifteen  mosques,  an  archiepiscopal  palace,  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  an  Indian  temple,  and  a  gymnasium.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  fish  are  exported  hence.  The  other 
articles  of  export  are  leather,  furs,  linen,  and  woollen 
goods.  This  place  is  the  seat  of  Greek  and  Armenian 
arciibishoprics.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  cotton.  Steamboats  ply  between  this  place 
and  the  ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     Pop.  in  1S67,  47,839. 

As'tralite,  a  variety  of  glass  resembling  aventurine, 
containing  crystals  of  a  cuprous  compound,  which  exhibits 
a  dichroitic  iridescence  of  dark-red  and  greenish-blue.  It 
is  made  by  fusing  and  cooling  slowly  a  mixture  of  SO  parts 
of  silica,  120  of  litharge,  72  of  carbonate  of  soda,  18  of 
borax  glass,  24  of  scale  oxide  of  copper,  and  1  of  scale 
oxide  of  iron. 

As'tral  Spir'its,  spirits  which  the  ancient  Persians 
and  other  Orientals  supposed  to  animate  the  stars.  This 
opinion  or  superstition  was  ado])tcd  by  some  of  the  Greeks 
and  Jews.  The  dcmonologists  of  the  Middle  Ages  con- 
ceived them  as  fallen  angels  or  souls  of  departed  men. 

Astrin'gent  [Lat.  nstn'n'i/eim,  active  part  of  astrin'tjo, 
to  *'  bind,"  to  "  contract"],  an  agent  which  produces  a  per- 
sistent contraction  in  organic  tissues,  and  thus  checks  dis- 
charges from  the  body,  such  as  excessive  purging  or  diar- 
rhoea and  haemorrhages.  Astringents  are  of  two  classes, 
vegetable  and  mineral.  Of  the  former,  tannic  and  gallic 
acids  arc  the  prevailing  active  principles  ;  and  these  may 
be  obtained  and  used  in  the  pure  state.  The  most  common 
vegetable  astringents  are  galls,  oak-bark,  logwood,  black- 
berry root,  rhatany.  catechu,  and  kino.  Of  mineral  astrin- 
gents, the  most  important  arc  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  the  mineral  acids,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric. 

Astroca'ryiim,  a  genus  of  palms,  comprises  about  six- 
teen known  species,  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  re- 
markable for  the  sharp  spines  with  which  the  stem  and 
almost  every  part  is  armed.  They  have  pinnated  leaves. 
The  murumuru  palm  {Astrocaryum  3/Hri(/?iHr»),  a  small  tree 
about  ten  feet  high,  grows  on  the  Amazon,  and  bears  a  fruit 
about  one  inch  long,  which  is  esculent  and  highly  esteemed. 
Antither  edible  fruit  is  produced  by  the  tucunia  palm  (,48- 
trornri/um  Tiiruiua),  which  grows  near  the  Amazon  to  the 
height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  At<troca'ri/um  vulrjd're, 
called  tueum  palm,  is  more  lofty  than  the  tree  last  noticed. 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  who  obtain  from  the  epider- 
mis of  its  unopened  leaves  a  fine  and  strong  fibre  of  which 
they  make  cordage,  nets,  etc. 

As'trolabe  [Gr.  affTpdAapos,  from  aarpov,  a  "star,"  and 
Xanfidfui,  to  '•  take  "],  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  cir- 
cular instrument  used  to  make  astronomical  oi)servations, 
which  is  now  superseded  by  better  instruments.  The  an- 
cient astrolabe  consisted  of  two  or  more  circles  having  a 
common  centre,  and  so  inclined  to  each  other  as  to  enable 
the  astronomer  to  observe  in  the  planes  of  different  circles 
of  the  sphere  at  the  same  time. 

Astrol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  aiTTpov,  a  "star."  and  Adyo?,  a 
"discourse,"  also  "science"],  literally,  the  "science  of  the 
stars."  This  term  was  originally  synonymous  with  astron- 
omy, but  was  subsequently  applied  to  a  spurious  science 
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which  professed  to  explain  the  events  of  human  life  by  the 
influence  of  the  stars  or  ])lauet,s.     Astrology,  which  is  a 
very  ancient  form  of  suport^tition,  may  be  tk-fiued   as  the 
study  of  horoscopes,  and  an  atteni])t  tu  predict  the  fortunes 
of  men  hy  the  positions  and  aspects  of  the  stars.    Judicial* 
astrology  is  supposed  to  have  originatcci  in  Chaldtea.    The 
Jews,  after  their  captivity  in  Baliylon,  were  much  addicted 
to  it,  and  the  same  delusion  has   prevailed  among  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.     In  ancient  Rome,  during  the  empire, 
astrologers  were  a  numerous  and  influential  dass.     In  the 
Middle  Ages,  astronomy  proper  was  chiefly  studied  as  sub- 
sidiary to  astrology,  which  was  considered  os  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two  sciences.      The  relation  between  astrol- 
ogy and  astronomy  was  like   that  between  alchemy  and 
chemistry.     The  Copcrnican  system  contributed  greatly  to 
bring  astrology  into  discredit.     The  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  astrology  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  actual 
influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  in  affecting  health,  fer- 
tility, and  temperature.      Connected  with  these  facts  was 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  liodics  as  divinities.     The  no- 
tion of  Aristotle,  set  forth  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  "  Meta- 
physics," that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  ''  ensouled,"  and 
that  each  moved  in  its  orbit  by  a  conscious  volition,  gave 
currency  to  similar  ideas  among  the  students  of  the  Peri- 
patetic system.     The  power  of  these  heavenly  beings  was 
supposed  to  Jiow  out  from  their  dwelling-places,  and  affect 
beings  ou  the  earth  for  good  or  evil.     Astrological  predic- 
tions are  founded  on  the  relative  positions  and  aspects  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  at  the  moment  of  birth,  and  on 
certain  arbitrary  influences  supposed  to  belong  to  each  of 
these  bodies.    To  facilitate  the  iletermination  of  the  aspects, 
the   whole  heaven,  visible   and   invisible,  is   divided    into 
twelve  equal  parts  by  the  horizon,  the  meridian,  and  four 
other  circles  passing  through  the  N.  and  S.  jtoints  of  the 
horizon  and  the  ])oints  of  the  equator  (or  prime  vertical) 
which  are  at  the  distance  of  thirty  and  sixty  degrees  from 
the  meridian.     These  equal   spaces  arc  called  the  twelve 
houses  of  the  heavens,  and  the  circles  by  which  they  are 
circumscribed  are  called  circles  of  position.     The  circles  of 
position  are  supposed  to  remain  tixed.  so  that  a  celestial 
body  is  carried  through  caeh  of  the  twelve  houses  in  the 
course  of  a  day  by  the  diurnal  rotation.     The  first  house  is 
contained  between  the  eastern  horizon  and  the  next  circle 
of  position  going  to  the  eastward.     The  beginning  of  the 
first  house,  or  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  just  rising,  is  called 
the  horoscope.     The  first  house  is  the  house  of  life;  the 
second,  of  riches;  the  third,  of  brothers;  the  fourth,  of 
parents;  the  fifth,  of  children;  the   sixth,  of  health;  the 
seventh,  of  marriage;  the  eighth,  of  death;   the  ninth,  of 
religiim  :  the  tenth,  of  dignities;  the  eleventh,  of  friends; 
and  the  twelfth,  of  enemies.     Each  of  the  houses  has  one 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  its  peculiar  lord.    They  have  dif- 
ferent powers,  the  first  being  the  most  powerful.     The  next 
object  is  to  consider  the  aspects  or  configurations  of  the  in- 
fluential bodies.    The  ancients  reckoned  five  aspects.    {See 
AspKCTS.)      The  quartile  and  opposition  were  considered 
malignant  or  adverse,  the  trine  and  sextile  as  benignant  or 
propitious,  and  the  conjunction  was  an  indifferent  aspect.   ! 
Tlio  influences  ascribed  to  the  phmets  were  as  arbitrary  as 
thnse  ascribed  to  the  aspects.    Saturn,  being  at  the  greatest   ! 
distance  from  the  sun,  was  supposed  to  be  of  a  cold  nature;    * 
Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  Moon,  temperate  and   benignant;    i 
Saturn  and  Mars  were  the  most  dangerous.      The  influence 
of  the  sun  and  Mercury  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
Revised  hv  M.  B.  Anderson. 

Astron'omy  [from  the  Gr.  aarpov,  a  "star,"  and  vo;lio9, 
a  "  rule  "  or  '*  regulation  "],  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
constitution,  motions,  and  apjiearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Its  scope  includes  the  whole  visible  universe  out- 
si  lo  our  atmosphere.  Its  principal  divisions  are — 1,  De- 
.sciiii'TiVE  OK  Phvsical  AsTiioN'OMV,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  includes  the  simple  description  of  celestial  phe- 
nomena and  laws,  and  is  to  the  heavenly  bodies  what 
physical  geography  is  to  the  earth;  2,  Theoretical  As- 
Tito.voMV,  which  comjiriscs  the  investigation  of  the  celes- 
tial motions;  3,  Practical  Astronomy,  which  teaches  the 
art  of  using  astronomical  instruments,  and.  by  their  means, 
of  determining  positions  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens. 

The  material  universe,  as  revealed  by  the  telescope,  is 
formed  of  a  vast  collection  of  stars  and  nebula;,  to  the 
number  of  which  no  definite  limit  can  bo  set,  scattered 
through  an  immeasurable  and  inconceivable  extent  of  space. 
Of  the  stars,  about  5000  arc  usually  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  very  keen  observers  can  detect  as  many  as  SOOO.  The 
number  visible  is  greatly  increased  when  a  small  telescope  is 
pointed  at  the  heavens,  and  continues  to  increase  with  every 

*Jiidiriol    is  often  applied  to  astrology  in  tlm  sense  of  pro- 
nouTuiot:  jud^mi-nl.  ((O'siMitenec)  upon  a  man's  character  or  des- 
tiny, in  eoiitra'listinction  to  siiiipb-  iistrolo^y,  signifying  merely 
the  knowledge  of  the  stars  or  heavenly  bodies. 
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increase  in  the  power  of  the  instrument,  rising,  in  the  case 
of  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  to  forty  or  fifty  millions, 
or  six  to  eight  thousand  for  every  one  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Even  then  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  smalkst  stars 
are  seen,  but  every  reason  to  believe  that  larger  instruments 
would  show  millions  more  in  every  direction.  The  tele- 
scopic stars  are  for  the  most  part  scattered  at  random,  ex- 
ccjit  that  they  are  many  times  thicker  in  some  regions  than 
in  others.  But  great  numbers  of  clusters  are  known  in 
which  great  telescopes  show  a  whole  firmament  of  stars  in 
a  spot  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  iu  considering  the 
stellar  universe  is.  Can  we  form  any  estimate  of  its  magni- 
tude or  of  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed?  The  most 
difficult  and  refined  investigations  of  recent  times  have  been 
devoted  to  this  question,  but  with  only  partial  success. 
Until  near  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  distances 
even  of  the  nearest  stars  eluded  measurement,  and  even 
now  there  are  not  a  dozen  of  which  the  parallax  is  known 
with  anything  like  certainty.  liut  these  are  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  sort  of  judgment,  at  least,  of  the  scale 
on  which  the  universe  ia  constructed.  It  is  roughly  esti- 
mated that  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  have,  on  the 
average,  an  annual  parallax  of  two-tenths  of  a  second,  and 
are  therefore  at  an  average  distance  of  about  a  million  times 
that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  This  distance  may  be  most 
conveniently  expressed  by  saying  that  light,  moving  around 
the  earth  eight  times  in  a  second,  would  require  fifteen 
years  to  traverse  it.  Now,  supposing  that,  on  a  general 
average,  the  more  distant  stars  are  of  the  same  real  magni- 
tude with  the  nearer  ones,  but  look  smaller  owing  to  their 
distance,  we  may  conclude  that  the  smallest  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  are  ten  times  as  far  as  the  nearest  ones  ;  and, 
allowing  for  their  range  of  real  magnitude,  we  may  conclude 
with  considerableprobabilitythat  they  licat  distances  which 
light  traverses  iu  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  years.  In  other 
words,  if  we  conceive  two  spheres  described  around  our  sun 
as  a  centre,  the  smaller  with  a  radius  over  which  light 
would  pass  in  fifty  years  (in  round  numbers,  three  hundred 
million  of  millions  of  miles),  and  another  with  a  radius  four 
times  as  great,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  will  be  included  between  these 
two  spheres.  Applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  tel- 
escopic stars,  we  may  conclude  that  the  smallest  stars  visi- 
ble in  the  most  powerful  telescopes  are  at  distances  which 
light  would  traverse  in  from  five  to  fifty  thousand  years. 
Of  what  is  beyond  we  know  nothing  as  yet. 

Of  the  form  and  boundaries  of  this  agglomeration  of 
stars  which  forms  the  visil)le  universe  nothing  certain  is 
known,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
aggregation  near  the  plane  of  the  Milky  AVay.  The  latter 
is  well  known  to  consist  of  vast  aggregations  of  telescopic 
stars,  too  small  to  be 'separately  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
This  fact  was  first  clearly  shown  by  Ilerschel,  and  led  him 
to  his  celebrated  theory  that  all  the  visible  stars  form  a 
comparatively  thin  stratum,  near  the  centre  of  which  our 
sun  is  placed.  That  the  densest  portions  of  the  universe 
are  spread  out  into  such  a  stratum  or  plate  there  can  bo 
no  doubt,  but  of  the  limits  of  the  thinner  portions,  com- 
posed of  stars  scattered  outside  of  this  stratum,  nothing 
positive  can  be  asserted. 

Nothing  indicating  either  growth  or  decay  has  been  ac- 
tually observed  in  the  stellar  universe.  There  is  no  es- 
tablished instance  either  of  a  known  star  disappearing  from 
the  heavens,  or  of  a  really  new  one  coming  into  view.  The 
supposed  cases  of  the  latter  kind  are  now  found  to  be  due 
to  extraordinary  varialiility  ;  a  small  star,  perhaps  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  suddenly  bursting  forth  into  brilliancy, 
and  after  a  time  subsiding  to  its  former  magnitude.  Sev- 
eral instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record,  the  last  as  late  as 
1S(>(>.  when  a  star  of  the  second  or  third  magnitucle  sud- 
denly ajijieared  in  the  Northern  Crown.  An  examination 
of  Argelander's  great  star-catalogue  showed  that  it  was 
formerly  a  telescopic  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude.  After 
a  few  days  it  gradually  returned  to  this  magnitude,  and 
has  not  since  shown  any  kind  of  disturbance. 

A  large  number  of  stars — probably  one  out  of  every  for- 
ty or  fifty — are  of  variable  brilliancy.  Usually,  the  varia- 
tions are  so  slight  as  to  bo  discovered  only  by  the  careful 
watching  of  the  trained  observer,  but  in  a  few  cases  they 
are  so  striking  as  to  lie  plain  to  any  one  who  will  observe. 
The  star  tj  Argus,  in  the  stiuthern  hemisphere,  varies  in 
an  extraordinary  and  irregular  maniu'r.  Mira  Ceti,  usual- 
ly hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  rises  nearly  to  the  second 
magnituflo  once  in  every  ten  or  eleven  months,  and  after  a 
week  or  two  fades  away  again.  (Icnerally,  the  variations 
take  place  in  a  regular  ])eriod,  so  that  the  times  of  greatest 
and  least  brilliancy  admit  of  tolerably  exact  prediction. 

The  stars  are  found  to  be  moving  among  themselves  in  a 
way  that  must  ultimately  lead  to  an  entire  change  of  their 
distribution,  and  perhaps  to  their  entire  separation.     The 
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velocity  of  motion  is  usually  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles 
per  second,  but  in  one  instance  it  probably  exceeds  2(10 
miles  per  second.  So  far  as  observation  can  show,  tbe  rule 
is  that  each  star  moves  forward  independently  in  a  straight 
line  with  a  uniform  velocity.  Frum  the  few  estimates  of 
the  masses  of  the  stars  whieh  have  been  made,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  tbeir  motions  can  be  appreciably  af- 
fected by  their  mutual  gravitation.  The  combined  attrac- 
tion of  lill  the  stars  visible  with  tho  most  powerful  telescope, 
supposing  their  masses  to  be  correctly  judged  by  those  of 
the  stars  whieh  have  been  weighed,  would  never  stop,  and 
would  hardly  turn  aside,  tho  star  Arcturus  in  its  course  of 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  per  second,  nor  Groombialzo  18^0  in 
its  course  of  liOO  miles  per  second.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  cer- 
tain evidence  that  the  stellar  universe  is  held  together  by 
any  bond  of  attraction  whatever,  as  our  solar  system  is. 
Wildler's  view,  that  Alcyone  is  the  central  sun  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  a  piece  of  groundless  speculation  which  has  never 
received  tho  assent  of  astronomers  qualified  to  judge  it. 
The  stellar  motions  take  place  in  every  possible  direction, 
;uid  without  regard  to  any  known  law,  except  that,  as  a 
goneral  rule,  stars  in  the  same  region  of  space  move  nearly 
in  the  same  direction. 

Besides  stars,  we  have  nebulie  as  component  parts  of 
the  telescopic  universe.  They  aro  cloud-like  patches  of 
light  scattered  all  over  tbe  heavens,  but  less  numerous  in 
the  Milky  Way  than  at  a  distance  from  it.  Two  of  them, 
situated  in  tli'e  northern  hemisphere,  the  great  nebuUc  of 
t»rion  and  of  Andromeda,  are  clearly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Before  the  discovery  of  spectral  analysis  it  was  not 
possible  to  dra%v  tbe  line  between  nebulai  and  clusters  of 
stars,  bcL-ausc  large  numbers  of  objects  which  look  like 
nebula^  through  small  telescopes  are  found,  with  large  ones, 
to  be  clusters  of  stars,  and  every  increase  in  the  power  of 
tho  instrument  was  found  to  change  objects  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  hitter  class.  It  was  therefore  doubtful  whether 
all  ucbulie  were  not  really  clusters  of  stars  too  small  or  too 
distant  to  be  resolved  with  the  telescope.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  spectroscope  was  turned  upon  such  of  these  objects  as 
could  give  a  visible  spectrum,  it  was  found  that  many  of 
them  were  not  solid  bodies  at  all,  but  masses  of  incandes- 
cent gas.  generally  hydrogen  or  nitrogen.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  nebula  of  Orion,  whieh  is  therefore  a  true  neb- 
ula. On  the  other  hand,  the  nebula  of  Andromeda  gives  a 
continuous  spectrum,  showing  that  the  luminous  matter  is 
in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  and  probably  consists  of  an  ag- 
t,'lomeration  of  stars,  though  no  telescope  has  yet  resolved 
it. 

We  have  no  data  whatever  for  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  distance  of  the  nebulwe,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  the 
fixed  stars.  A  favorite  theory  is,  that  the  forty  or  fifty 
millions  of  stars  separately  visible  through  the  largest  tel- 
escopes, tho  greater  number  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  are 
spread  out  iu  a  thin,  widely  extended  stratum,  form  a  sys- 
tem to  which  our  sun  belongs,  and  that  many  of  the  resolv- 
able nebnhc  are  similar  systems  situated  far  outside  of  our 
own.  In  favor  of  this  view  is  to  be  said  that  our  Milky 
Wav,  viewed  from  a  point  500  times  the  distance  of  the 
most  remote  star  in  it,  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
nebula,  and  would  give  a  continuous  spectrum,  although 
no  telescope  we  possess  would  resolve  it.  It  is  therefore  possi- 
ble that  many  of  the  more  distant  resolvable  uehulaj  may  be 
such  systems.  But  the  greater  number  of  visible  clusters 
cannot  compare  with  our  Milky  Way  in  the  number  of  their 
stars,  as  they  only  comprise  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands. 
We  can  really  draw  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
agglomerations  of  stars  within  our  own  system  and  the 
most  distant  cluster,  the  whole  range  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other  being  filled  with  known  objects. .  We  must 
therefore  regard  the  views  in  question  as  forming  a  very 
grand  but  yet  unproven  hypothesis. 

Our  description  of  the  stellar  universe  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  it  is  composed  of  an  unknown  host  of 
stars,  certainly  m<ire  than  50,000,000,  mostly  scattered  in 
irregular  aggregations  forming  the  Milky  Way,  while  many 
are  aggregated  in  yet  closer  clusters,  some  of  which  are 
situated  within  the  Milky  Way  and  some  without  it,  and 
of  a  number  of  enormous  masses  of  incandescent  gases 
situated  at  unknown  distances.  Our  sun  is  simply  one  of 
these  50.000,000  of  stars,  without,  so  far  as  we  know,  any 
mark  to  distinguish  him  among  his  fellows.  He  is  prob- 
ably rather  smaller  than  the  average:  removed  to  1,000,000 
limes  his  present  distance,  which  is  probably  the  average 
distance  of  the  .<>tars  of  the  first  magnitude,  he  would  shine 
only  as  a  star  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude.  lie  is, 
indeed,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  non-luminous  planets, 
while,  with  one  possible  exception,  no  such  companions  are 
seen  to  the  stars;  but  this  does  not  disprove  their  existence, 
because  every  planet  of  our  system  would  disappear  from 
view  in  our  mo-^t  powerful  telescopes  at  a  distance  far  less 
than  that  of  the  nearest  star. 


The  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  and  stars  is  a  sub- 
ject whieh  has  greatly  occupied  investigators  in  recent 
times,  without  leading  them  to  an  entirely  certain  and 
complete  conclusion.  The  theory  of  Wilson  and  Hersehel, 
that  the  sun  is  a  dark,  cool  body,  surrounded  by  a  strutum 
of  luminous  clouds  floating  in  an  atmosphere,  has  been  one 
of  tho  best  known,  but  it  is  completely  disproved  by  the 
modern  discoveries  of  the  conservation  of  force  and  tho 
equivalence  of  heat  and  force.  The  enormous  volumes  of 
heat  sent  off  by  the  sun  can  be  sujiplied  only  by  a  contin- 
uous expenditure  of  force,  and  any  theory  whieh  accounts 
for  the  solar  light  and  heat  must  show  whence  that  force 
comes.  We  know  that  our  sun  has  been  radiating  light 
and  heat  in  quantities  as  great  as  iit  present  for  thout^auds, 
or  even  millions,  of  years,  while  the  sun  of  Ilersehel  would 
cool  off  very  quickly,  and  then  cease  to  give  either  light  or 
heat.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  theory  in  question  is 
now  universally  agreed  to:  the  "  photosphere '* — that  is, 
tho  shining  surface  of  the  solar  sphere — is  composed  of 
cloml-liko  matter,  apparently  floating  in  some  kiuil  ot  fluid, 
the  whole  being  at  an  extremely  high  temperature.  The  spots 
arc  known  to  be  dark  depressions  in  the  photosphere,  as  to 
the  cause  of  which  invcsiigators  are  not  yet  agreed.  Of  the 
interior  of  this  enormous  globe  we  can  see  nothing,  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  holding  that  it  is  mostly  formed 
of  materials  similar  to  those  whieh  compose  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  heated  to  so  high  a  tcmpeniturc  as  to  be  com- 
pletely vaporized  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  dinsnciation,  or 
one  iu  whieh  chemical  union  of  different  elements  is  no 
longer  possible.  At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  to  which 
this  vaporous  interior  is  subjected  by  the  weight  of  its 
outer  layers  is  so  great  that  it  is  compressed  into  tho  small- 
est possible  space,  so  that  the  mean  density  of  the  sun  is 
not  much  less  than  that  of  water. 

On  the  outside,  this  mass  is  continually  cooling  off  by 
radiation,  and  licnce  condensing  to  the  solid  or  liquid  state. 
The  matter  thus  condensed  forms  the  photosphere,  which 
seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  continual  change. 

Immediately  above  the  photosphere  lies  a  comparatively 
shallow,  but  extremely  complex,  incandescent  atmosphere, 
the  absorption  of  \Yhich  causes  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  This  atmosphere  consists  of  hydrogen  gas, 
mixed  with  the  vapors  of  many  of  the  metals,  especially 
magnesium,  calcium,  sodium,  and  iron;  the  metallic  vapors, 
except  that  of  magnesium,  mostly  lying  so  near  the  base 
that  they  are  not  visible,  even  with  a  spectroscope,  except 
just  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  total  eclipse.  This  at- 
mosphere shines  with  a  red  light,  and  was  frequently  seen 
during  total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  but  its  existence  and  na- 
ture were  first  clearly  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lock- 
yer's  spectroscope.  This  gentleman  termed  it  the  chromo- 
sphere. It  is  agitated  by  storms  of  fire,  the  fury  of  whieh 
exceeds  anything  ever  pictured  by  the  wildest  imagination 
of  the  poet,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  sometimes  rising  to 
100  miles  per  second,  and  masses  of  fiery  vapor  many  times 
the  size  of  our  earth  shooting  up  to  the  height  of  20,000, 
50,000.  or  even  80,000,  miles.  These  masses  constitute  the 
red  "piotuberanees  ■'  always  visible  during  total  eelijises 
of  the  sun,  the  nature  of  which  was  a  complete  mystery 
until  the  spectroscope  was  turned  upon  them  by  Janssen  in 
India  during  the  great  eclipse  of  18G8.  They  arc  now  the 
subjects  of  daily  observation  by  spcetroscopists. 

Outside  the  chromosphere  lies  an  appendage  the  nature 
of  which  is  still  involved  iu  myster}'.  as  it  can  be  studied 
only  during  the  rare  moments  afforded  by  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun.  It  is  seen  in  the  glow  of  light  which  then  sur- 
rounds the  whole  sun.  extending  to  a  height  greater  than 
the  semi-diameter  of  that  body,  ami  is  known  as  the  solar 
corona.  Its  spectrum  consists  principally  of  a  single  green 
line,  not  identified  with  that  of  any  terrestrial  substance, 
but  Janssen  also  recognized  some  of  the  lines  of  hydrogen 
during  the  eclipse  of  Dec,  1871.  (See  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  respecting  the  sun  is. 
Whence  come  the  floods  of  heat  which  he  is  continually  rad- 
iating into  space?  AVhy  did  he  not  cool  off  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  ago?  Why  does  he  not  now  grow 
cooler  from  year  to  year  ?  Only  in  recent  years  have  seri- 
ous attempts  been  made  to  answer  these  questions,  because 
only  then  was  it  recognized  that  heat  was  a  form  of  force 
which  could  not  be  expended  without  being  continually 
renewed.  The  theory  now  most  generally  received  is  that 
of  contractiou.  It  is  supposed  that  as  the  sun  cools  off  he 
contracts  in  volume  ;  and  it  is  found,  by  calculation,  that  a 
very  small  contraction  will  develop  an  enormous  amount 
of  heat  in  a  mass  so  immense  as  that  of  the  sun,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  condense  to  the  solid  or  liquid  state.  Thus,  tho 
supply  of  heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a  million  of  years  to 
come,  but  it  must  give  out  some  time,  unless. renewed  from 
some  unseen  source,  and  our  system  will  then  be  involved 
in  darkness  and  death. 
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By  tho  motion  of  the  spots  it  is  found  that  the  sun  ro- 
tates on  his  axis  in  about  twenty-five  days>  this  being  the 
period  at  tho  equator.  But  as  we  approach  the  poles  the 
rate  becomes  slower  and  the  period  longer,  approaching 
twenty-six  days  at  a  distance  of  45°.  Beyond  this  point 
very  few  spots  aro  to  be  seen,  and  the  law  of  rotation  is 
•  not  completely  known.  The  liquid  or  gaseous  character 
of  (he  sun's  surface  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  variation 
in  the  rate  of  rotation. 

The  sun  is  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  eight  major 
planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  and  by  a  large  group 
of  minor  planets.  The  major  planets  may  thenisehes  he 
dividt'd  into  two  groups  of  four  each,  the  four  inner  aud 
smaller  ones  being  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars, 
and  tho  four  outer  and  larger  ones  being  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune.  The  smallest  of  the  outer  group 
(Uranus)  has  more  than  ten  times  the  mass  of  the  largest 
of  the  inner  group  (the  Earth),  and  is  more  than  fifty  times 
its  size.  Between  tho  two  groups  is  a  wide  gap  in  which 
tho  minor  planets  are  found.  The  principal  numerical  ele- 
ments of  each  planet  are  given  in  a  table  appended  to  the 
present  article;  the  principal  of  the  remaining  peculiarities 
are  given  in  the  following  condensed  description  : 

Mcrcur}/,  the  nearest  to  the  sun.  and  the  smallest  of 
tho  major  planets,  shines  with  a  light  exceeding  that  of 
any  of  the  fixed  stars,  with  tho  possible  exception  of  Sirius. 
Owing  to  its  proximity  to  tho  sun,  it  can  be  seen  by  tho 
naked  eye  only  when  near  its  greatest  elongation,  which 
occurs  about  ouce  in  four  months  on  each  side  of  the  sun. 
The  same  circumstance,  together  with  its  intense  brilliancy, 
has  prevented  the  certain  discovery  of  any  peculiarities  of 
physical  constitution.  This  planet  is  quite  often  seen  to 
pass  between  us  and  the  sun,  the  transits  usually  occurring 
at  intervals  of  three,  seven,  ten,  or  thirteen  years.  From 
a  careful  discussion  of  all  the  transits  hitherto  observed, 
Leverrier  concluded  that  the  motion  of  its  perihelion  is  oG" 
per  century  greater  than  the  motion  calculated  from  the 
attraction  of  all  the  known  planets,  and  was  heuce  led  to 
the  hypothesis  that  a  group  of  small  planets  circulated  be- 
tween Mercury  and  the  sun.  But  the  most  careful  search 
by  the  best  observers  has  uniformly  failed  to  show  any 
trace  of  such  bodies,  and  there  aro  strong  reasons  fur  dis- 
believing in  their  existence.  No  satisfactory  explanation 
of  Leverrier's  result  has  ever  been  given. 

Venus,  the  second  planet  from  the  sun,  is  at  times,  next 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the 
heavens.  When  east  of  the  sun  it  is  seen  in  tho  west, 
after  sunset,  as  the  evening  star,  and  when  west  of 
him  it  rises  before  him  as  tho  morning  star.  It  gives 
strong  evidence  of  being  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
more  dense  than  that  of  the  earth.  Several  astronomers 
have  announced  the  existence  of  mountains  twenty  miles 
high  on  this  planet,  but  the  evidence  is  too  weak  to  be  re- 
lied on.  Twice  in  every  120  years  Venus  passes  between 
us  and  the  sun.  (For  an  account  of  this  very  rare  i)he- 
nomenon,  see  Parallax,  Solar.) 

The  Earth  is  the  first  planet  accompanied  by  a  moim. 
Its  equator  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  or  the  plane  in  which 
it  moves  round  the  sun,  at  an  angle  which  in  1850  amounted 
to  2.'i°  27'  31",  and  which  is  now  diminishing  at  the  rate 
of  about  47"  per  century,  to  increase  again  in  the  course 
of  ages,  as  it  fluctuates  between  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  The  earth's  axis  at  the  same  time  changes  its  di- 
rection very  slowly  in  the  heavens,  describing  a  complete 
circle  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  about  20,000  years, 
the  time  varying  somewhat  in  consequence  of  the  motion 
of  tho  ecliptic  itself.  The  change  of  seasons  is  due  to  the 
inclination  of  these  two  planes,  tho  earth's  northern  hemi- 
sphere being  turned  towards  the  sun  from  Mar.  21  till 
Sept.  21,  ami  its  southern  hemisphere  being  so  turned  dur- 
ing tho  remainder  of  the  year.  About  these  two  dates  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  equator  passes  through  the  sun,  and 
day  and  night  are  consequently  equal  all  over  the  glube, 
whence  the  term  equinox.  The  civil  year  has  always  been 
measured  by  the  interval  between  the  returns  of  tho  earth 
to  the  same  equinox,  because  this  return  brings  round  tho 
change  of  the  seasons.     (See  Calkndar.) 

Thr  Moon,  being  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
that  one  with  the  physical  peculiarities  of  which  we  are 
best  acquainted.  She  has  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly 
arid  desert,  on  which  the  most  careful  scrutiny  bus  failed 
to  reveal  a  trace  of  air,  water,  or  life.  Her  surface  is 
broken  up  by  great  inequalities,  but  they  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  those  on  tho  surface  of  the  earth. 
Instead  of  undulating  hill  and  valley,  with  chains  of  moun- 
tains, we  fmcl  saucer-shaped  depressions,  generally  of  con- 
siderable regularity,  with  flat  bottoms,  and  moun<is  or  hil- 
locks, great  and  small,  scattered  over  nearly  the  entire 
surface.  Large  regions  are  comparatively  smooth,  and, 
from  their  dark  color,  were  supposed  by  the  first  users  of 
tho   telescope  to  be   seas.     Several  maps  of  her  visible 


hemisphere  have  been  prepared,  on   which  many  of  tho 

features  are  named  after  the  great  astronomers  or  philos- 
oj^hers  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  moon's  revolu- 
tion on  her  axis  coincides  exactly  with  her  mean  motion 
around  the  earth,  and  consequently  she  always  presents 
the  same  face  to  us.  Her  farther  hemisphere  is  for  ever 
bid  from  view,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  differs  in  any  respect  from  the  one  we  see.  The 
size  of  the  moon  is  such  that  her  dark  shadow,  cast  by  the 
sun,  is  about  240,000  miles  in  length,  narrowing  down  to  a 
point  at  this  distance.  Whenever  the  earth  is  in  the  line 
of  this  shadow  we  have  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  (Sec  Eclipse 
and  Acceleration.) 

Mars,  the  fourth  planet  from  the  sun,  and  the  last  of  the 
inner  group,  has  always  been  scrutinized  by  astronomers 
with  the  greatest  interest,  owing  to  the  variegated  character 
of  its  surface,  and  its  seeming  resemblance  to  the  earth. 
The  whole  disk  is  clearly  divided  into  light  and  dark  por- 
tions, which  have  been  supposed  to  be  seas  and  continents. 
The  supposed  seas  present  a  dull  greenish  hue,  while  the 
continents  are  i-eddish  and  give  rise  to  the  characteristic 
color  of  the  planet.  Near  each  pole  a  brilliant  white  patch 
is  seen,  which  is  attributed  to  arctic  snows  and  ice.  The 
conclusion  that  the  markings  arc  due  to  land,  water,  snow, 
and  ice  are  to  be  received  with  caution.  , 

Outside  of  Mars  we  have  the  group  of  minor  planets,  or 
asteroids,  of  which  133  are  now  known,  and  of  which  from 
five  to  ten  have  been  discovered  annually  for  some  years 
past.  The  total  number  probably  amounts  to  several  hun- 
dred. As  a  general  rule,  their  orbits  are  much  more  eccen- 
tric and  much  more  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  than  those  of 
the  major  planets.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  physical 
constitution,  their  small  size  preventing  any  peculiarities 
of  form  or  structure  from  being  seen.  Their  diameters  arc 
supposed  to  range  from  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  300  or  400. 
These  estimates  are  founded  not  on  measurement,  but  on 
the  apparent  brilliancy  of  the  bodies,  aud  are  therefore  very 
uncertain.  Most  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
hypothesis  of  Olbers,  that  these  bodies  are  the  fragments 
of  a  planet  which  was  shattered  by  some  unknown  force. 
Recent  researches  have  rendered  this  hypothesis  very  im- 
probable, and  it  hns  almost  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion among  astronomers. 

Jupiter,  the  next  planet  in  order,  is  the  largest  of  the 
system,  so  that,  notwithstanding  its  great  distance,  it  is 
brighter  than  any  other  star  or  planet  except  Venus.  Its 
a])pearancc  through  the  telescope  is  quite  peculiar,  a  dark 
band  or  belt  being  always  visible  on  each  side  of  its  equa- 
tor, and  sometimes  another  near  each  pole.  When  closely 
scrutinized  these  belts  arc  found  to  be  of  irregular  shape 
and  ragged,  cloud-like  formation.  They  are  subject  to 
occasional  changes  in  color  aud  appearance,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  have  been  of  a  rosy  hue,  which  never  seems  to 
have  been  seen  before.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  solid 
body  of  Jupiter  is  visible  at  all  j  in  fact,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  has  any  solid  body.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tho 
belts  arc  clouds  floating  in  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  but  all 
such  analogies  between  the  surfaces  of  the  planets  and  that 
of  our  own  globe  are  little  better  than  pure  speculation. 
Jupiter  is  accompanied  by  four  satellites,  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Galileo  when  he  first  pointed  his  telescope  at 
the  planet.  They  are  about  as  bright  as  the  smallest  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  could  therefore  be  seen  with- 
out a  telescope  if  they  were  not  overpowered  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  planet.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  they  actu- 
ally have  been  seen  by  unusually  good  eyes;  and  some  of 
these  claims  are  too  strongly  supported  to  be  lightly  set 
aside.  Most  of  the  satellites  pass  through  the  shadow  of 
the  plonet,  aud  sufi'er  a  consequent  eclipse  in  every  revolu- 
tion. These  eclipses,  being  visible  at  the  same  time  all 
over  the  globe,  furnish  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  roughly 
determining  the  longitude,  but  very  little  accuracy  can  be 
thus  attained.  By  these  eclipses  the  progressive  motion  of 
light  was  first  determined  by  Roomer.     {Sec  Aberration.) 

.Saturn,  the  sixth  planet  from  the  sun,  with  his  rings  and 
satellites,  is  pcrhnjis  the  most  striking  telescojiic  object  in 
the  heavens.  He  has  belts  like  Jupiter,  but  much  fainter. 
His  rings  are  very  broad  and  thin,  their  edges  being  turned 
towards  the  planet.  Nothing  like  these  rings  has  been  seen 
anywhere  else  in  our  system,  nor  even  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  question.  What  keeps  them  from  falling  upon  tho 
planet?  is  one  which  has  occupied  several  generations  of 
mathematicians  and  astronomers,  without  being  definitely 
solved.  The  corpuscular  or  cloud  theory  is  that  now  most 
generally  admitted.  This  theory  is  that  the  rings  arc  not 
solid  or"  liquid  masses  at  all,  but  only  a  vast  swarm — or 
rather  two  or  three  vast  swarms — of  very  minute  sutcllitt-s, 
too  small  to  be  seen  separately,  but  so  numerous  that  they 
present  tho  appearance  of  a  continuous  body.  Just  within 
Iho  inner  bright  ring  is  a  faint  dusky  ring,  first  discovered 
by  Bond  at  Cambridge,  which  this  theory  explains  very 
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cnsilv  1>V  supposing  the  swnrm  of  satellites  to  be  here  so 
thin'thiU  Ihev  arc  scarcely  visible.  an.I  i.ermit  light  to  pass 
frcelv  between  them.  Sadirii  is  ucecMnpanieii  by  eight 
saleflites,  Iivice  as  manv  as  are  known  to  surround  any 
other  ]iliinet,  but  none  of  them  present  any  characters  ot 
especial  interest. 

franii*  was  ilisoovered  by  Sir  'Williain  Iler.schel  m  1  (SI. 
It  had  frequently  been  observed  before  that  time,  but  was 
not  known  to  bo  a  planet.  It  is  necompi-.nied  by  four  satel- 
lites, two  of  which  were  discovered  by  Hcrschel. 

Xrpttme  was  discovered  in  IS  16  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable achievements  in  the  history  of  astronomy,  its 
iiositiun  in  the  heavens  having  been  ciilculatcd  by  I.everrier 
and  Adams  boforo  its  existence  was  known.  (See  Nkf- 
TixK,  DiscoVKnv  OF.)  It  is  attended  by  one  satellite.  Both 
I'ranus  and  Neptune  are  too  far  off  both  from  the  earth 
and  the  sun  to  admit  of  any  peculiarities  being  seen  upon 
their  disks,  but  the  spectroscope  shows  tbini  both  to  be 
surrounded  by  atmospheres  of  great  density  ami  remark- 
able eonstituiion,  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  perhaps  the 
principal  ingredient. 

liesidcs  the  planets  which  wo  have  described,  quite  a 
number  of  comets  are  known  to  be  members  of  the  solar 
system,  and  a  great  number  of  others  arc  suspected  to  be 
Such,  even  though  their  time  of  revolution  is  so  great  that 
they  have  never  been  recorded  as  seen  but  once.  The  general 
rule  is  that  a  comet  comes  into  \iew  suddenly  au'l  unexpect- 
edly, falling  nearly  towards  the  sun  as  if  dropped  from 
an  infinite  distance.  It  whirls  around  the  sun  in  a  jiarab- 
olic  orbit,  and  flies  off  into  space  nearly  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  came.  If  astronomers  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it  carefully  for  several  months,  they  can  tell 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  tiying  so  fast  tbit  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  will  never  bring  it  back  again.  It  is  thus  definitely 
ascertained  that  the  great  comet  of  1858  will  return,  in 
consequence  of  the  sun's  attraction,  in  about  l!),iO  years, 
probably  between  the  years  .•isnn  and  .f S20,  after  flying  off 
into  space  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  thou.sand  million  miles. 

The  physical  constitution  of  comets  is  still  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  astronomy.  Large  comets  are  generally  found 
to  consist  of  three  distinct  formations:  (1)  a  small  bright, 
but  ill-defined  nucleus ;  (2)  a  round  mass  of  hazy,  nebulous, 
or  foggy  matter  surrounding  this  nucleus,  and  indeed  seem- 
ing to  rise  from  it ;  and  (.'!)  a  tail  of  extremely  rare  matter, 
but  of  enoruious  length,  extending  off  from  the  comet  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  the  sun,  growing  wider  and  fainter  as 
it  extends,  until  it  gradually  becomes  invisible.  But  the 
smaller  telescopic  comets  often  exhiliit  neither  nucleus  nor 
tail,  but  consist  only  of  an  irregular,  ill-defined,  nebulous 
mass,  perhaps  brighter  at  one  point.  As  the  comet  ap- 
proaches the  sun  the  tail  develops  enormously,  and  fre- 
quently shows  itself  when  none  was  visible  at  a  distance. 
It  is  now  generally  considered  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is 
not  a  permanent  appendage,  but  a  stream  of  finely  divided 
matter  continually  driven  off  from  the  eoiuot  into  space  by 
some  repulsive  force  residing  in  the  sun,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  understood.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
steam  rising  from  a  boiling  pot,  or  to  smoke  from  a  chim- 
ney. If  this  view  be  correct — and  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted— all  the  comets  are  continually  evaporating  into 
space,  and  must  in  time  be  entirely  dissipated. 

This  theory  of  the  constant  dissipation  of  comets  has 
recently  received  a  striking  confirmation  in  the  ascertained 
coincidence  of  meteor-streams  with  the  orbits  of  comets, 
and  in  the  disajipearance  of  Bicla's  comet  from  the  heavens. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  we  have  either  a  meteoric 
shower  or  an  unusual  number  of  meteors  every  year  on  the 
nights  of  .\»g.  9  and  Nov.  14,  and  they  arc  now  found  to 
be  produced  by  the  earth's  atmosphere  meeting  a  swarm  of 
very  minute  particles  which  move  in  the  respective  orbits 
of  two  comets.  The  particles  are  supposed  to  be  the  frag- 
ments or  dust  of  the  comets  which  have  become  separated 
in  the  course  of  ages.     (See  Mkteors.) 

The  foregoing  is  the  briefest  possible  description  of  the 
material  universe  as  revealed  by  the  telescope,  and  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  descriptive  astronomy.  Of 
pntcticfil  aglrononti/  we  can  s.ay  no  more  than  that  it  teaches 
the  construction  and  use  of  such  instruments  as  the  tele- 
scope, the  transit  instrument,  the  meridian  circle,  and  the 
zenith  telescope,  ancl  the  calculation  of  the  observations 
made  with  them.  The  usefulness  of  practical  astronomy, 
and  the  perfection  it  has  attained,  may  be  judged  from  this 
consideration;  take  an  astronomer  blindfolded  to  any  part 
of  the  globe,  give  him  the  instruments  wc  have  mentioned, 
a  chronometer  rcgulatcrl  to  Greenwich  or  M'ashington  time, 
and  the  necessary  tables,  and  if  the  weather  be  clear,  so 
that  he  can  sec  the  stars,  he  can  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  tell  where  he  is  in  latitude  and  longitude  within 
a  hundred  yards. 

For  ihrtn-rttrnl  attfrnHittiitf,  though  scientifically  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  subject,  we  can  do  no  more  than 


give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  what  it  has  been  and  is. 
This  science  has  existed  in  a  rude  state  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  written  record  :  indeed,  astron- 
omy has  very  properly  been  called  the  most  ancient  of  the 
sciences.  Its  progress  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  eras. 

The  first  era  is  that  of  the  ancient  system,  in  which  the  t 
earth  was  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  believed  to  revolve  about  it  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Far  from  the  truth  as  this 
system  was,  tlie  ancients  discovered  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  and  the  difference  of  local  time  or  of  the  hour  of  the 
dav  between  places  of  different  longitudes,  knew  the  causes 
and  laws  of  eclipses,  and  constructed  tables  which  gave  the 
motions  of  the  sun.  moon,  and  planets  with  considerable 
accuracy.  The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  roun<l  the  sun 
produces  an  iippdmif  annual  revolution  of  the  sun  am«uig 
the  stars,  and  this  apparent  revolution  was  perfectly  under- 
stood in  the  earliest  historical  times.  The  annual  course 
of  the  sun  was  mapped  out  on  the  heavcus.  and  divided 
into  twelve  signs,  known  as  **  signs  of  the  zodiac."  The 
year  was  known  to  consist  of  .36oi  days,  and  the  connection 
of  the  seasons  with  the  ]iosition  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac 
was  fully  understood  and  described.  The  great  body  of 
ancient  knowledge  on  these  subjects  has  been  )ircservcd  in 
the  ''Almagest"  of  Ptolemy,  a  work  which  remained  an 
authority  in  astronomy  for  nearly  IGOO  years. 

The  second  era  was  that  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  in 
which  the  sun  was  assigned  to  its  true  ]ilacc  as  the  centre 
of  the  solar  system  :  the  earth  was  classified  as  one  of  the 
planets  moving  around  it :  and  all  the  orbits  of  these  bodies 
were  found  to  be  ellipses  having  the  sun  in  one  focus.  A 
comparatively  simple  geometrical  system  w.as  thus  intro- 
duced, which  did  away  with  the  complicated  epicycles  of 
Ptolemy,  and  at  the  same  time  represented  the  apparent 
motions  with  much  more  accuracy.  Indeed,  if  the  orbits 
bad  really  been  perfect  ellipses,  hardly  any  further  advance 
in  accuracy  would  have  been  made  possible,  even  by  the 
discovery  of  gravitation. 

The  third  era  is  that  of  gravitation,  in  which  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  considered  as  flying  through  s]iace 
with  perfect  freedom,  but  each  gravitating  towards  all  the 
others.  The  sun.  being  700  times  as  heavy  as  all  the  ]iluu- 
ets,  keeps  them  moving  in  orbits  aroumi  him  by  his  own 
gravitation,  while  the  motion  of  each  planet  is  afl'ected  with 
small  irregularities  caused  by  the  attraction  of  all  the  others. 
By  this  theory  the  cour-^cs  of  all  the  planets,  and  of  the 
moon  and  many  of  the  satellites,  arc  predicted  with  an  as- 
tonishing degree  of  accuracy.  The  first  thing  which  gravi- 
tation  settles  is  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself  on  its  axis. 
The  daily  revolution  around  its  axis  seems  to  take  place 
with  perfect  regularity,  but  the  axis  itself  is  subject  to  sev- 
eral very  slow  motions,  which  make  its  direction  decidedly 
different  in  the  course  of  ages.  These  motions  cannot  well 
be  described  without  a  globe,  but  as  the  whole  earth  and 
the  instruments  with  which  observations  are  made  partake 
of  them,  they  change  all  observed  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  these  changes  must  be  carefully  allowed  for  in 
all  calculations. 

The  Coperniean  system  and  the  theory  of  gravitation  have 
reduced  theoretical  astronomy  almost  to  branches  of  pure 
mathematics — mechanics,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  The 
system  is  quite  simple  in  its  original  conceptions,  but  wvy 
complex  when  we  descend  to  minute  details.  A  number 
of  imaginary  ]dancs  are  conceived  of  as  jiassing  through 
the  earth  or  sun,  and  extending  out  into  infinity  in  every 
direction.  The  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  defined 
by  their  distances  from  these  planes,  and  the  angles  which 
the  line  drawn  from  the  sun  or  the  earth  to  the  body  makes 
with  different  lines  drawn  in  the  planes.  The  most  common 
mode  of  defining  position  is  by  giving  three  data  :  { 1 )  the 
distance  of  the  heavenly  body  from  some  point,  either  the 
centre  of  the  earth  or  the  centre  of  the  sun.  in  a  straight 
line  ;  (2)  the  angle  which  this  straight  line  makes  with  one 
of  the  jdancs  in  question  ;  (3)  a  perpendicular  being  drop- 
ped from  the  body  on  the  jdane,  the  angle  which  the  line 
to  the  point  of  intersection  makes  with  some  fixed  line  in 
the  plane.  When  the  distances  are  reckoned  from  the  earth, 
it  is  usual  to  take  the  plane  of  the  equator  as  that  of  refer- 
ence :  when  from  the  sun.  the  ecliptic  is  usually  selected. 
Both  these  planes  are  constantly  changing  their  position  in 
consequence  of  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  (.lanets  on 
the  earth,  and  this  change  has  always  to  be  calculated  and 
allowed  for.  This  operation  makes  the  subject  a  very  in- 
tricate one.  which  can  be  fully  developed  only  in  works  de- 
voted especially  to  the  subject. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numerical  details  of  the 
different  elements  pertaining  to  each  major  planet  of  the 
solar  system.  We  shall  explain  such  of  the  columns  and 
numbers  as  need  explanation.  The  "a]>]iarent  semi-diam- 
eter "  is  half  the  angle  which  the  diameter  of  the  planet 
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subtouds  when  seen  from  some  usual  or  mean  distance  from 
the  eiirtb.  In  the  case  of  the  four  inner  planets  this  dis- 
tance is  that  of  the  earth  fnim  the  sun,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  four  outer  ones  it  is  the  mean  distance  of  the  planet 
itself  from  the  sun.  The  actual  distance  of  many  of  the 
planets  from  us  varying  very  much  at  difTercut  times,  their 
,  apparent  magnitudes  vary  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

The  "mass"  of  the  planet  signifies  not  its  size,  but  its 
weight  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  sun.  The  masses 
of  Mercury  ami  Mars  are  still  uncertain  ;  the  former  by 
perhaps  a  fourth,  or  even  a  third,  of  its  entire  amount,  and 
the  latter  by  a  tenth. 

Dividing  the  mass  of  the  planet  by  its  solid  contents,  we 
have  its  specific  gravity  or  "density,"  which  we  give  as 
compared  with  the  density  of  the  earth.  The  column  of 
densities  shows  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  mate- 
rials of  the  inner  and  those  of  the  outer  planets,  the  light- 
est of  the  former  (Mars)  being  nearly  three  times  as  heavy, 
in  pro])ortion  to  its  size,  as  the  heaviest  of  the  latter.  In 
fact,  a  piece  of  the  planet  Saturn  would  float  in  water,  which 
is  hardly  true  of  a  single  solid  constituent  of  our  globe. 

Among  the  ''  diurnal  revolutions  "  of  the  planets  on  their 
axis  we  give  those  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  as  some  astron- 


omers have  thought  they  observed  them,  but  that  of  Mer- 
cury is  entitled  to  no  reliance  at  all,  and  that  of  Venus  to 
very  little. 

The  "mean  distance"  of  the  earth  from  the^sun  is  the 
astronomical  unit  or  measuring-rod,  with  which  all  dis- 
tances in  the  universe  farther  than  the  moon  are  ordinarily 
measured.  Wc  give  the  mean  distances  of  the  several 
planets,  first  in  terms  of  this  unit,  which  are  very  exact, 
and  then  in  miles,  which  are  still  somewhat  uncertain,  be- 
cause the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  in  miles  is  not 
yet  known  with  entire  certainty.  The  most  complete  de- 
termination of  this  element  yet  made  gives  a  distance  of 
92,880,000  miles,  and  this  is  probably  within  300,000  miles 
of  the  truth;  but  all  we  can  say  with  reasonable  certainty 
is.  that  the  distance  is  between' 92,000,000  and  93.000.000. 
Calling  the  uncertainty  half  a  million  for  the  earth,  it  will 
be  proportional  to  their  distance  in  the  ease  of  the  other 
planets,  and  therefore  nearly  3,000,000  in  the  case  of  Saturn, 
and  15,000,000  in  the  case  of  Ne])tune. 

The  "periodic  time,"  or  time  of  making  one  revolution 
around  the  sun.  is  given  in  days  for  the  inner  group,  and 
in  Julian  years — that  is,  years  of  3t)oi  daj's  each — for  the 
outer  group. 
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75    714 
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1  51    2.3 
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1  47    2.0 

o        '        " 
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75  19  52 

48  23  53 

98.%  10 
112  20    0 

73  14  38 
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Astroph'yllite,  a  variety  of  mica  found  at  Brevig  in 
Norway. 

Astruc  (Jean),  an  eminent  French  medical  writer,  born 
at  Sauve,  in  Langucdoc,  Mar.  19,  1684.  lie  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Toulouse  in  1710,  and  of  meiHcine 
at  Montpellier  in  1710.  Having  removed  to  Paris  in  172S, 
he  became  consulting  physician  to  tlie  king,  and  in  1731 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  Royal  dillege.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  j)rofessor.  He  published,  besides  other 
works.  *' De  Morbis  Venereis  "  ("On  Venereal  Diseases," 
1730).  which  displays  much  erudition.  Died  May  5,  1766. 
(Sec  LoiiHV,  "Vie  d'Astruc") 

Astii'ria^  a  former  kingdom  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  IJay  of  Biscay,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Cau- 
tabrian  Mountains.  The  Asturians  made  a  long  and  brave 
resistance  to  the  (ioths  ami  Vandals  who  invaded  Spain 
about  JOO  A.  I).,  but  were  fiually  subdued.  Asturia  was  the 
only  part  of  Spain  that  was  not  conquered  by  the  Moors. 
The  famous  Pelayo,  who  became  king  of  Asturia  in  719 
A.  D.,  defeated  the  Moors  in  battle.     (See  AsTriii.\s.) 

Astll'rias,  an  ancient  division  of  Spain,  now  the  prov- 
ince of  Ovicdo,  has  an  area  of  4091  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  E.  by  San- 
tandcr,  on  the  S.  by  Leon,  and  on  the  AV.  by  Galicia.  The 
surface  is  mountainous  and  aliounds  in  wild  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  Along  the  southern  border  extends  a 
chain  of  mountains,  the  summit  of  which,  called  Peiia  de 
Periaranda,  is  about  11,000  feet  high.  It  has  extensive 
forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  and  fir.  Among  the  mineral 
resources  are  copi)er,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  antimony,  inaHile, 
coal,  and  zinc.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  Spain  for- 
merly took  the  title  of  prince  of  Asturia.s.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  ex-queen  Isaiiella  still  has  the  title.  The  chief 
town  is  Oviedo.     Pop.  in  1867,  588,031.     (See  Asti-ria.) 

Asty'ages  [Or. 'AorvaYTjs],  king  of  Media,  was  a  son  of 
Cyaxares  I.,  and  reigned  imm  593  to  509  B.  C.  He  had  a 
daughter,  Mandaue,  who  was  married  to  Cambyscs,  a  no- 
ble Persian,  and  bore  a  son  who  was  Cyrus  the  Great.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Cyaxaree  II.,  the  last  king  of  Media  (569- 
536  B.  C). 

Asuay't  or  A^HUay,  a  department  of  Ecuador.  It  is 
bounde<l  on  the  N.  E.  hy  the  United  States  of  rolombia,  on 
the  S.  by  Peru,  and  on  the  W.  by  Peru  and  the  departments 
of  Quito  and  Guayaquil.  Area,  about  28,800  square  miles. 
The  western  part  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  the  An- 
des, anil  partly  occupied  by  the  desert  of  Paramo  or  Asuay. 
In  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  are  extensive  and  fertile 
pluiuH.  [t  is  watered  by  the  Napo,  Pcquena,  and  other 
river.-^,  which  tlow  south-eastward  into  the  Amazon,  besides 
the  Amazon  and  Pufutuayo.  which  flow  along  its  boundary. 
The  chief  town  is  Cucnca.    Pop.  243,459,  mostly  aborigines. 


S.  Newcomb,  (/.*?.  A^oi'«i  Obaervaiory. 

Asy'lum  [Gr.  aavAoi',  from  a.  neg.,  and  o-fAaw.  to  "  rob," 
to  "  carry  off,"  because,  originally,  it  was  a  place  of  refuge 
against  violent  and  lawless  men],  a  sanctuary  and  place  of 
refuge  and  security  for  criminals  and  others;  anyplace  of 
retreat  and  security.  In  ancient  Greece  the  temples,  altars, 
and  sacred  places  were  appointed  as  asylums  for  criminals 
and  persecuted  persons,  and  it  was  considered  a  sacrilege 
to  kill  or  remove  by  force  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
them.  They  were,  however,  sometimes  surrounded  and 
watched  until  they  died  of  starvation.  Among  the  ancient 
Jews  cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons who  had  accidentally  committed  manslaughter.  Romu- 
lus is  said  to  have  attracted  men  from  other  states  to  Rome  by 
offering  an  asylum  to  criminals,  debtors,  or  outlaws.  Asy- 
lums became  so  numerous  under  the  Roman  empire  that 
they  were  considered  nuisances  by  honest  people,  and  were 
nearly  all  abolished  by  Tiberius.  In  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  all  Christian  churches  were  asylums.  The 
privilege  was  afterwards  extended  to  convents^  and  was 
much  abused  by  criminals  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Several 
popes,  in  order  to  prevent  this  abuse,  excluded  munlerers 
and  some  other  classes  of  offenders  from  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  which  was  abolished  in  England  by  acts  passed 
in  1534  and  1697.  In  modern  usage,  the  term  asylum  is 
applieil  to  charitable  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  blind, 
insane,  orphans,  etc. 

AsyluiHy  a  post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1155. 

As'ymptote  [Gr.  itruVn-TajTov,  from  a.  neg.,  and  <tv ti.it imui 
(composed  of  o-w,  "together."  and  irtTrru),  to  "fall"),  to 
"  coincide,"  to  **  fall  together  "],  a  right  line  or  curve  which 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  some  other  line,  but  would 
never  meet  it  though  infinitely  extended. 

At'abek,  a  title  of  honor  given  to  viziers  or  ministers 
of  state  by  Persian  sultans  of  the  Seljook  dynasty.  The 
atabeks  were  the  governors  of  several  provinces,  exercising 
almost  roj'al  power. 

Ataca'ma,  a  province  of  Bolivia,  of  which  it  is  the 
most  south-western  part,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  Peru,  on  the  E.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Potosi  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  on  the  S. 
by  Chili.  The  Andes  extend  along  the  eastern  border.  It  is 
about  290  miles  long  and  150  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area 
of  70,181  square  miles.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  desert, 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  want  of  rain.  G<dd,  silver, 
and  copper  are  found  here.  The  volcano  of  Atacania,  18,000 
feet  high,  is  in  the  northern  ])art.  The  desert  of  Atacama 
was  a  favorite  burial-place  of  the  aborigines  of  Peru,  be- 
cause in  it  bodies  are  preserved  from  decay  by  the  saltness 
of  the  soil.  Capital,  San  Pedro  do  Atacama.  Pop.  in 
1S58,  3273. 
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Atacama,  a  province  of  Chili,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Bolivia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Argentine  Ropiiblic.  on  the  S. 
by  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Area.  11.121  square  miU^e.  The  country  is  for  tbe 
most  part  mountainous  and  sterile,  and  produces  only 
along  the  hanks  »f  a  few  river*  sonic  vogetahles  and  a  few 
fruits.  It  contains,  however,  rich  coppcr-mincp.  The  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  warm;  most  of  the  sprin-^s  contain  salt 
water,  and'  the  largest  river,  the  Rio  tSalado,  is  almost 
always  without  water  in  its  lower  course!  Capital,  Co- 
piapo.     Pop.  in  ISCD,  S2..'J28. 

Atac'amitc,  an  ore  of  copper,  abundant  in  the  desert 
of  .\taeunia  (whence  its  name),  and  occurring  also  as  a  crust 
on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  It  may  be  defined  as 
a  hvdratcil  oxychioride  of  eopper.  or  a  combination  of  prot- 
oxide of  copper  with  chloride  of  copper.  It  is  a  rich  ore, 
containing  55  or  GO  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  natural  vari- 
eties of  atacamite  are  crystallized,  massive,  and  pulverulent 
or  granular.  The  primary  form  of  its  crvstalii  is  a  rhombic 
prism.  The  greenish  incrustation  which  is  f«trmed  on  an- 
tique bronze  weapons,  utensils,  etc.,  and  which  is  called 
Knttjo  nohifi'it,  is  composed  of  this  salt. 

Atahiiall'pa,  or  Ataba'tipa^  the  last  inca  of  Peru, 
was  a  son  of  Huuyna  Capac,  who  died  in  1529.  By  his 
will  he  divided  his  dominions  l)etwccn  his  two  sons,  Iluas- 
car  and  Atahuallpa,  who  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
These  brothers  reigned  in  jieaec  about  five  years,  after 
which  Huascar  sent  an  envoy  to  Atahuallpa.  and  required 
him  to  render  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  That 
incu,  who  was  ambitious  and  warlike,  refused  to  pay  hom- 
age, and,  having  invailcd  Peru  witli  an  army,  defeated 
lluast-ar  and  took  him  prisoner  in  Iali2.  He  spared  the 
life  of  Huasear,  but  deprived  him  <>f  bis  throne  and  liberty. 
In  the  same  year  Peru  was  invade<l  by  Pizarro  and  a  small 
array  of  Spaniards.  The  inca.  with  an  unarmed  retinue, 
approached  the  camp  of  Pizarro,  in  Nov..  15;i2,  for  a 
friendly  interview,  during  which  a  Spanish  priest  informed 
the  inca  that  the  pope  had  given  Peru  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
As  he  rejccteil  with  indignation  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
the  treacherous  Spaniards  seized  him  and  massacred  his 
attendants.  The  captive  inca  otfered  to  ransom  himself  by 
a  quantity  of  goM  which  would  fill  the  room  in  which  he 
was  confined  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  The  Spaniards 
accepted  the  gold,  but  refused  liini  liberty.  Pizarro  accused 
Atahuallpa  of  plotting  against  him.  and  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  which  condemned  him  to  be  burned 
alive.  After  he  bad  consented  to  be  baptized  his  sentence 
was  commuted  to  strangulation,  and  he  was  executed  Aug. 
29,  15.'i;i.  According  to  Preseott,  "he  showed  singular 
penetration  and  quickness  of  perception."  (See  Prescott, 
'*  Con(iuest  of  Peru,"  vol.  i.) 

Atalan'ta  [fir.  'AToAai-nj].  a  mythical  personage,  was, 
according  to  ancient  (rreck  legends,  the  most  swift-footed 
of  mortals,  and  was  renowned  for  martial  courage.  She 
took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunt.  Having  many  suitors,  she  ofl"ercd  to  marry 
any  man  who  shoubl  defeat  her  in  a  foot-race,  with  tbe 
condition  that  if  he  lost  ho  must  be  put  to  death.  Mila- 
nion.  who  had  received  from  Venus  three  golden  apples, 
became  the  successful  competitor  by  dropping  them  one 
by  one  before  Atalanta,  who  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  stop  and  pick  them  up. 

Atasco'sa,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas.  Area, 
1097  s(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Atascosa  Creek, 
and  also  drained  by  several  other  creeks.  This  county  is 
two-thirds  prairie,  and  stock-raising  is  carried  on.  The 
soil  is  good  and  easily  cultivated.  Corn  is  the  chief  crop. 
Lignite  is  found.     Capital,  Pleasanton.     Pop.  2915. 

At'aillf,  .\daulf,  or  Adolf.  [Lat.  Atfiitl^phus],  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Alaric  I.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  411  A.  D.  He  had  aided  Alaric  in  the 
capture  of  Rome  Jn  410,  and  had  captured  Placidia,  a  sister 
of  the  emperor  Honorius,  whom  he  married.  In  412  he 
retired  from  Italy  into  (laul,  where  he  defeated  .Tovinus, 
took  Rordeaux  (B»i■(^V/nAl),  and  conquered  Aquitania.  He 
was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  415  A.  D. 

Afavisin  [from  the  T^at.  at'ortis,  a  "great-grandfather" 
or  "ancestor"]  is  a  word  of  recent  introduction,  with  two 
modifications  of  meaning:  1.  In  natural  history  atavism  is 
the  reappearance  in  animals  or  plants  of  traits  belonging  to 
their  remote  progenitors  which  their  immediate  parents  did 
not  present.  ^'  i'r/-*t"ojMsaterm  nearly  synonymous,  used  (by 
Darwin  and  others)  to  indicate  not  only  the  occasional  or 
individual  appearance  of  such  remotely-desoonded  traits, 
but  the  actual  returning  to  them  of  a  variety  or  species. 
Domesticated  breeds  of  animals  allowed  to  run  wild  become, 
after  a  time,  nearly  ("seldom  exactly)  like  ^hcir  wild  ances- 
tors. This  is  a  familiar  fact  with  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
pigeons.     The  wild  horses  on  the  great  North  American 


prairies  and  on  the  pampas  of  South  America,  though  all 
derived  from  those  imported  to  the  Western  continent  by 
Europeans,  are  nearly  of  one  size,  shape,  and  color;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  wild  herds  of  cattle  of  the  South 
American  panij»n3  and  llanos.  Domestic  hogs  running  wild 
assume,  in  a  few  generations,  a  moderate  size,  slender  figure, 
and  (in  some  places  at  least)  a  nearly  black  color,  with 
head  and  tusks  approaching  those  of  the  wild  boar  of  Eu- 
rope. Darwin  mentions  the  fact  that  in  all  the  breeds  of 
domestic  pigeons  there  appear  occasionally  birds  of  a  slaty- 
blue  color,  with  bars  and  other  marks  characteristic  of  the 
ancestral  rock-pigeon  {Cofumba  h'n'a).  He  also  considers 
the  occasional  appearance  of  stripes  upon  a  horse  or  mule 
as  indicating  ancestral  i<lcntity  between  the  now  distinct 
species  of  the  equine  genus.  This  opinion  may  be  accepted 
as  probable  by  some  of  those  who  are  not  ready  to  ad^tjjt 
tbe  whole  Darwinian  theory.  2.  In  human  pathology  ata- 
vism is  a  reversion  (similar  to  the  above)  to  morbid  traits 
existing  in  ancestors,  but  not  in  immediate  parents.  This 
may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  an  example  (from  **  Lectures 
on  Practice  of  Medicine."  by  Sir  T.  Watson) :  A  deaf-muto 
man  married  a  woman  whose  hearing  was  perfect,  and  had 
two  children  by  her — one  a  deaf-mute  son.  who  died  child- 
less;  the  other,  a  hravititj  daughter,  who  married  a  hcnrini) 
man,  and  gave  birth  to  two  dcnf-mutc  daughters  antl  a  hcnr- 
ing  son.  This  son  married  a  woman  also  with  good  hear- 
ing, and  had  by  her  a  deaf-mute  son.  One  of  tbe  daugh- 
ters married  a  deaf-mute,  and  bore  a  hearing  son.  Gout, 
consumption,  insanity,  and  other  diseases  sometimes  thus 
disappear  for  one,  two,  or  more  generations  in  a  family, 
and  yQi  return  in  a  manner  evidently  due  to  hereditary 
(though  intcrru])ted  or  latent)  transmission. 

Atba'ra  {A><tnh'orns),  a  river  of  North-eastern  Africa, 
rises  in  Abyssinia,  near  Lake  Dembea  (or  Tsana),  and  flows 
north-westward.  After  receiving  several  tributaries  from 
the  mountains,  it  traverses  the  desert  of  Southern  Nubia, 
and  enters  the  Nile  in  lat.  17°  37'  N.,  and  about  25  miles 
S.  of  Rerber.  It  is  the  last  tributary  that  the  Nile  receives, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  inundation  of 
Egypt.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  550  miles.  In  the  dry 
season,  October  to  .June,  it  contains  no  water  except  stand- 
ing pools.  According  to  Sir  Samuel  AV.  Baker,  *•  its  dry 
bed  was  filled  in  one  night  with  a  mighty  stream.  To-day 
(June  24)  a  magnificent  stream,  some  500  yards  in  width, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  flowed  through  the 
dreary  desert."  (The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abysfiiuio,  l.'^OS.) 
The  same  traveller  states  that  '"  the  grand  rush  of  water 
pouring  down  (he  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  into  the  parent 
channel  inundates  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  ex- 
treme fertility."  Crocodiles  ami  hippopotami  abound  in 
this  river,  on  the  borders  of  which  are  great  numbers  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  lions,  etc. 

Atchafalay'a  Bay'ou,  in  Louisiana,  is  an  outlet  of 
Red  River,  from  whence  it  issues  near  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Point  Couple  parish.  It 
flows  nearly  southward  througii  Chctimaches  Lake,  and 
enters  Atchafalaya  Bay.  a  part  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
whole  length  is  estimated  at  225  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamers.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  South-west  Reef, 
with  an  iron  lighthouse  50  feet  high. 

Atch'ison,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Kansas.  Area.  424  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  E.  by  the  Missouri  River, 
which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  Sauterellc  River  or  Grasshopper  Creek.  The 
surface  is  pleasantly  diversified:  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  dairy  products,  potatoes,  and  hay  arc 
largely  raised.  The  streams  are  bordcrcrl  with  forest  trees. 
Coal  is  found.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  central 
br-^nch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  by  several  other  rail- 
roads.    Capital,  Atchison.     Pop.  15.507. 

Atchison^  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  W.  extremity 
of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Iowa.  Area.  700  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Ni5hnaI>atona  and  Tarkeo  Rivers.  Large 
quantities  of  corn,  wool,  and  dairy  products  are  raised. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  R,  R. 
Capital.  Rockport.     Pop.  8440. 

Atchison^  the  capital  of  Atchison  eo.,  Kan.,  is  beauti- 
fullv  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  at  the 
extreme  western  point  of  the  '*(jreat  Bend."  It  is  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Missouri  Pacific.  Chicago  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  and  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  Rs. 
It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Atchison  Topcka  and 
Santa  F(5  R.  R..  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  central  branch 
of  the  t'nion  Pacific  R.  R..  the  southern  terminus  of  the  At- 
ehipon  and  Nebraska  R.  R..  and  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  R.  R.  The  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph 
and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.  also  runs  through  the  place.  It 
is  therefore  the  centre  of  a  great  system  of  railroads,  and 
one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  in  the  State.     It 
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has  tS  daily,  3  weekly,  and  3  monthly  papers ;  2  national 
nnd  2  private  banks  ;  i  public  school  buildings,  one  of 
which  cost  $50,000;  St.  Benedict's  College,  and  3  private 
schools  and  academies:  S  fine  church  buildings,  including 
a  large  Catholic  cathedral :  a  foundry,  and  2  large  furni- 
ture manufactories.     Pop.  7054. 

J.  A.  Martin,  Ed.  "Daily  Champion." 

Atchison,  a  township  of  Nodaway  co..  Mo.     P.  1219. 

Atchisuu  (David  R.),  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Fayette  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  II,  1807,  emigrated  to  Missouri  in 
1830.     lie  was"  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  in  1843  by 


the  Democrats,  and  was  re-elected  for  a  term  of  six  years 
ending  Mar.,  1S55.  He  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Oinnpromise,  and  was  a  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  Missouri  in  its  conflicts  with  the  Free-State  party 
of  Kansas. 

A'te  [Gr.'Anj],  a  goddess  in  classic  mythology,  supposed 
to  avenge  crimes,  and  also  to  stir  up  mischief.  According 
to  Homer,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  who,  for  her  mis- 
chief-making character,  banished  her  from  Olympus. 

At'eles  [from  the  Gr.  ireA^s,  "  imperfect"],  a  genus  of 
South  American  monkeys,  characterized  by  the  absence  or 
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a  rudimentary  condition  of  the  thumb  of  the  anterior 
hands.  They  have  long,  prehensile  tails.  The  genus  com- 
prises the  marimonda  (Aleles  Beelzebub),  which  is  very 
numerous  on  the  Orinoco,  Ijesides  a  dozen  other  species. 

Ateliers  Nationaux,  at-lc-i'  iii'se-o'nS',  or  "Na- 
tional AV'orkshops,"  the  n:i.me  of  establishments  organized 
in  Paris  Ijy  the  republican  government  in  1S48  for  the  ben- 
efit of  operatives  and  mechanics  who  lacked  employment. 
These  men  entertained  an  idea  that  the  government  was 
bound  to  find  them  employment.  The  number  of  working- 
men  who  depended  on  tlie  government  for  subsistence  was 
about  100,000.  The  experiment  failed,  and  when  the  ate- 
liers nationaux  were  closed  a  bloody  sedition  broke  out  in 
Paris,  .lune,  1848. 

AtcIla'nsE,  Fab'uloc,  also  called  Ludi  Osci,  rustic 
coniiMlies  which  were  performed  in  ancient  Home,  and  clc- 
rived  tlieir  name  from  Atella.  a  town  of  Campania.  The 
actors  of  these  plays  si>oke  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  amused 
the  pciiplc  with  decent  drollery.  The  Mncciis  and  Biicco 
of  the  KabulsB  .A.tellan;B  are  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
modern  Harlequin  and  Puleiuello. 

A  Tem'po  (literally,  "to  time"),  a  musical  term,  used 
to  denote  that  after  some  short  relaxation  in  the  time  the 
performer  must  return  "to  the  [proper]  time,"  or  origiual 
de;.;ree  of  movement. 

A  Tem'po  Gius'to  ("to  the  correct  time"),  in  music, 
a  dirct^tion  to  the  performer,  after  a  recitative,  to  keep  the 
mi'a;-<ure  true  and  correct,  which  during  the  recitative  had 
been  altered  to  suit  the  action  and  passion  of  the  scene. 

Ates'sa,  an  Italian  town  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Cite- 
riore,  U  miles  W.of  Vasto  d'.\nimone.  It  has  aline  church 
anil  numerous  convents,  a  hospital,  and  three  manti  de 
jiUhi.     Pop.  in  18G1,  10,729. 

Ath,  or  .Vatli,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Haiuaut,  on  the  river  Dencler,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Brussels  to  Lille,  20  miles  liy  rail  K.  by  S.  of  Tournay.  It 
has  an  arsenal,  a  college,  a  town-lull,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  remarkable  church ;  also  manufactures  of  calico,  lace, 
gloves,  cutlery,  rtc.     Pop.  in  1800.  82G0. 

Athabas'ca,  or  Athapes'co,  a  river  and  lake  of 
the  N.  W.  proviiH'e?  of  British  North  America.  The  lake 
is  about  hit.  59°  N.,  nnd  between  Ion.  loi;°  and  112°  W.  It 
extends  E.  nnd  W.  alioul  2;;0  miles,  and  lias  an  averngo 
width  of  20  miles.  The  river  rises  in  the  Kooky  Mountains, 
flows  north-eastwaril.  and  outers  the  lake  near  its  western 


extremity.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  discharged  through 
Slave  River,  and  eventually  passes  into  the  Mackenzie 
River. 

Athali'ah,  a  queen  of  Judah,  was  a  daughter  of  Ahah, 
king  of  Israel,  and  Jezebel.  She  was  married  to  Jehoram, 
king  of  Judah,  whom  she  survived,  and  became  a  notorious 
idolater.  After  the  death  of  her  son  Ahaziah,  about  8S4 
B.  C,  she  usurped  the  royal  power  and  murdered  all  the 
malts  of  the  royal  family  excejjt  Joash.  In  878  B.  C.  she 
was  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Joash.  Her  story  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Racine's  most  celebrated  tragedies.  (See 
2  Kings  viii.  and  xi.) 

Athana'sian  Creed  [Lat.  Sym'bobnn  Athanaaia'num'\, 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Athanasius  (died  373).  But  this  is  a  mistake.  It  did  not 
appear  in  Greek  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and 
was  then  evidently  a  translation.  In  the  West  it  was 
commented  upon  by  A'cnantius  Fortunatus  in  570.  And  it 
contains  extracts  from  Augustine's  "  Trinity''  (415  A.  D.), 
and  from  the  "  Commonitorium  "  of  Vineentius  Lirinensis 
(4:U  A.  D.);  so  that  it  was  probably  written  not  far  from 
450  A.  D.,  and  apparently  in  Gaul. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  the  sharpest  and  most  rigid  of 
the  three  catholic  symbols.  It  sometimes  takes  as  its  title 
the  words  Qiiicuiique  vull,  with  which  in  its  Latin  version 
it  commences.  The  entire  passage  of  which  those  words 
are  a  part  is  in  English  as  follows:  "Whosoever  will  bo 
saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the 
catholic  faith  ;  which  faith  exccjit  every  one  do  keep  whole 
and  undeHled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly." 
Then  follows  a  minute  and  precise  exposition  of  the  Trinity, 
and  an  equally  exact  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation: after  which  this  clause  occurs:  "This  is  the  catli- 
olio  I'ailh  :  which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully  he  e:innot 
be  saved."  The  common  inference  would  be  that  unless  a 
man  held  the  doctrine  jireeisely  as  it  is  taught  in  the  creed 
he  cannot  be  saved.  On  account  of  these  "  danin:vtory 
clauses,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  many  Cliristians, 
while  substantially  accepting  the  doctrines  of  the  creed, 
disapprove  of  its  being  used  in  the  ehurehcs.  Though  still 
retained  in  the  church-service  in  England,  it  is  omitted  Ironi 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  used  by  the  Episcopal  churches 
in  the  U.  S.  Reviskd  by  R.  D.  IIiTCiicocii. 

Athaiia'sins  [Gr. 'Aflai'oo-iotl.SAiST,  aeelcbrsited  Greek 
Father  of  thi^  Church,  was  born  at  Alexandria  about  290 
A.  D.     Hia  education  was  directed  by  Alexander,  arch- 
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bishop  of  Alexandria.     After  ho  had  been  oraair 
deacon  ho  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  general 


been  ordained  as  a 
Council 
of  Nice  (325).  iu'which  ho  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eloquence,  learning,  and  zeal  against  Ariauism.  In  328 
A.  I>.  he  was  elected  arc hliishi»]>  of  Alexandria  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  He  nlused  to  comidy  with  the  will  ot  the 
emperor  Constantino  the  (ireat,  by  restoring  to  communion 
Arius,  who  had  recanted  or  renounced  some  doctrines  which 
the  Council  of  Nice  condemned.  He  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Council  of  Tyre,  in  335  A.  D.,  to  answer  several 
charges,  and  w!»s  (here  deposed.  The  emiieror  Constantine 
banished  him  to  Treves,  but  the  emperor  Constantius,  on 
the  death  «f  Constantino,  restored  him  (33S)  to  his  sec.  In 
339  about  ninety  Arian  bishops  assembled  at  the  Council 
of  Antinch,  condemned  Athanasius,  and.  their  decision 
being  approved  by  the  emperor,  he  was  suspended. and  re- 
tired to  Kome.  He  recovered  his  office  in  346.  The  Arians 
prevailed  in  the  Council  of  Aries  (353)  and  the  Council  of 
Milan,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  condemned  Athanasius  in  355  A.  D.  He  was  again 
driven  out  of  Alexandria,  and  took  refuge  in  the  solitudes 
of  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  passed  six  years,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral doctrinal  works.  On  the  accession  of  .Julian  the  Apos- 
tate (301  A.  D.)  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  he  was  ex- 
iled in  362.  In  307  he  was  restored  by  Jovian  ;  in  367  he 
was  once  more  exiled  by  the  Arian  emperor  Valens.  but 
after  a  few  months  (308)  he  was  allowed  to  return,  and  now 
continued  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  office  until  his 
death,  in  373  A.  D.  Athanasius  was  the  most  eminent  and 
influential  leader  of  the  orthodox  party  (who  were  some- 
times called  Athanasians),  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
fortituilo  under  persecution,  and  other  virtues  which  quali- 
fied him  to  be  a  pillarof  the  militant  Church  in  stormy  and 
perilous  times.  He  left  numerous  polemical  and  religious 
works,  written  in  (Jreek  in  a  simple,  nervous,  and  perspicu- 
ous style.  Among  them  arc  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Incarna- 
tion." **  Five  Books  against  Arius."  "  Epistles  to  Serapio," 
an  "Oration  against  the  (lentiles."  and  an  ''Apology  for 
his  own  Flight,"  An  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
at  Paris  in  3  vols,  folio,  1028.  (See  Socratks.  "  llistoria 
Ecclesiastica;"  Sozomkv,  **  Historia  Ecclesiastica;"  Moh- 
LER.  "Athanasius  der  Grosse,"  1827;  Voigt,  "  Lehre  des 
Athanasius,"  ISOI.)  Rkvised  et  A.  J.  ScnEsr. 

A'^theism  [Lat.  uth-in'mntt;  from  the  Gr.  a.  neg.,  and 
iJeos,  a  "god"],  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  God.  or  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  God.  Atheism  may  be  either 
speculative  or  practical ;  the  former  consists  in  denying  the 
existence  of  God  :  the  latter  in  living  as  if  there  were  no 
God.  SpL'Culative  atheism  is,  strictly  speaking,  impossible, 
for  the  denial  of  the  Divine  existence  necessarily  affirms  it. 
For  if  one  deny  (iod's  being,  his  denial  is  worthless  unless 
it  rests  upon  some  reason  ;  but  this  reason  must  be  abso- 
lute, or  it  can  be  no  sufficient  warrant  for  his  denial,  and 
this  will  only  be  to  adduce  absolute  reason  to  declare  that 
the  Absolute  Ueason  cannot  he.  which  is  the  very  absurdity* 
of  all  absurdities.  To  suppose  the  existence  of  some  nature 
of  things  whose  chain  of  invincible  necessity  stretches 
above  and  around  the  Dsity,  is  to  suppose  what,  if  it  have 
an}'  meaning,  must  itself  bo  invested  with  the  being  and 
the  attributes  of  the  Godhead.  Strictly  speaking,  the  be- 
lief in  a  (iod  would  seem  to  imply  a  belief  in  his  person- 
ality— that  is,  in  his  existence  as  a  conscious  being.  But. 
according  to  its  modern  acceptation,  atheism  is  understood 
to  deny  not  merely  the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity,  but 
also  the  presence  in  the  universe  (apart  from  individunl  in- 
telligences) of  any  Principle  of  intelligence,  beauty,  or 
goodness.  (See  Pantheism.)  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able phase  of  systematic  atheism  is  that  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  writings  of  Epicurus  and  his  followers  :  for  although 
that  philosoi)her  nominally  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
gods,  he  doubtless  did  so  fas  Cicero  suggests)  merely  to 
avoid  the  popular  odium  which  by  a  denial  of  their  exist- 
ence he  was  certain  to  incur.  In  his  system  of  philosophy 
there  is  no  all-pervading  Intelligence,  as  in  that  of  Anas- 
agoras — no  principle  of  order,  no  law  excejtt  the  law  of 
chance.  All  possible  forms  of  existence  had  been  tried  in 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  primitive  atoms,  and  those 
beings  onl^'  which  had  at  last  attained,  by  repeated  acci- 
dental trials,  a  certain  regularity  and  completeness  of  parts, 
possessed  any  permanent  existence.  Among  many  of  the 
ancient  nations  in  very  early  times  to  deny  the  gods  was 
much  the  same  as  to  deny  all  religious  and  moral  obliga- 
tions ;  hence  the  name  nthcnH{a6fo%),  or  "atheist  " — that  is, 
"without  God"  or  "denying  the  gods" — became  a  term 
of  the  greatest  reproach  ;  at  length  those  who  had  political 
ends  to  servo  came  to  use  it,  not  very  unfrequently,  as  a 
convenient  method  of  exciting  popular  odium  against  an 
opponent:  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  applied  to  worthy 
and  virtuous  men,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Revised  bv  J.  H.  Seelye. 

Ath'clard  of  Bathf  an  English  natural  philosopher 


of  the  twelfth  century  who  travelled  in  the  East  and  pub- 
lished numerous  works,  some  original  and  some  translated 
from  the  Arabic.  A  few  of  these  works  have  been  printed, 
and  others  exist  in  MS. 

Ath'cl8tau,  or  .Sthelstan,  an  able  Anglo-Saxon 
king  of  Englantl.  born  about  895  A.  D.,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Edward  tho  Elder,  and  a  grandson  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  He  began  to  reign  in  925,  and  was  the  first  actual 
sovereign  of  all  England.  On  the  death  of  Sigtric,  king  of 
Northumbria,  Athclstan  annexed  that  country.  A  league 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  Welsh,  Scots,  and  Picts, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Brunenburg.  937 
A.  D.  He  reigned  over  nearly  all  the  island,  except  Scot- 
land and  Wales.  He  promoted  learning  and  civilization, 
and  was  reputed  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings.  He  died  without  issue  Oct.  27,  940,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Edmund.  (See  Freeman.  "Norman 
Conquest,"  vol.  i. ;  Hume,  "History  of  England.") 

Atho'na  [Gr.  'Ae^i/rj  or  'kO-qva'],  sometimes  called  PaN 
las  Athena^  the  godilcss  of  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal diviuities  of  the  Greek  mythology.  According  to  au 
ancient  legend,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  from  whose 
head  she  issued  in  full  armor.  She  was  the  favorite  national 
divinity  of  the  Athenians,  whose  capital  was  named  in  her 
honor.  She  presided  over  the  sciences,  inventions,  arts  of 
peace,  laws,  etc.,  and  was  su]>posed  to  have  invented  every 
kind  of  art  or  work  proper  to  women.  Aihemi  corresponds 
to  the  Roman  Minekva  (which  see). 

Athenpe'um  [Gr.  '.^d^caiof],  a  general  name  for  the 
temples  of  Athena  ;  a  tcmjilc  at  Athens,  dedicated  to  Athe- 
na, in  which  poets  and  orators  assembled  to  recite  their 
works  and  to  instruct  the  j'oung.  Also,  a  school  which  was 
founded  at  Rome  on  the  CapitoHne  Hill  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  long  continued  to  be  an  important  institu- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  it  had  ten  professors 
of  grammar,  three  of  oratory,  five  of  dialectics,  one  of  phil- 
osophy, and  two  of  jurisprudence.  The  name  was  given 
to  it  in  honor  of  Athens,  the  great  seat  of  ancient  learning. 
In  modern  times  the  term  is  applied  to  literary  institutions, 
public  reading-rooms,  etc. 

Athen;e'llS,an  eminent  Greek  litterateur  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Xaucratis,  in  Egypt,  lived  about  2U0  A.  D.  The 
events  of  his  life  are  mostly  unknown.  He  resided  for  some 
years  at  Rome,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  great  reader, 
and  an  epicure  in  his  habits.  He  wrote,  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  a  very  interusting  work  called  Aeinvoaotpia-Tai 
("  The  Banquet  of  the  Learned"),  which  ie  extant.  It  is 
an  account  of  an  imaginary  banquet  given  by  a  noble  Ro- 
man to  a  number  of  eminent  men.  and  contains  a  rich  fund 
of  anecdotes,  criticisms,  and  extracts  from  the  works  of 
about  seven  hundred  poets  and  historians,  some  of  whoso 
works  are  lost.  Although  it  does  not  indicate  much  literary 
ability,  it  is  considered  extremely  valuable  as  a  mtlamje  of 
literary,  social,  and  domestic  gossip.  A  good  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipsic,  3  vols.,  1827. 
An  English  translation  of  it  may  be  found  in  Bohn's  "Clas- 
sical Library."  London.  1854.  (SeeFABRicns,  "Bibliotheca 
Gnvca;"  "Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  iii.,  1803.) 

Athcnas;'oras  [(Jr.  'A^Tjeayopa?].  a  Greek  philosopher 
and  Christian  writer,  born  at  Athens,  flourished  about  ITC 
Philip  Sidetes  (about  400  A.  D.)  makes  him  the  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria  (161-180 
A.  D.).  He  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  "Resurrec- 
tion," also  an  "Apology."  addressed,  some  say,  to  Marcu3 
Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus,  about  106  A.  I>. :  others,  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  about  177  A.  D. 
The  best  recent  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Otto.  1857. 

Athe'nion  [Gr.  ^ XBtiviuiv],  an  eminent  Greek  encaustic 
painter,  born  at  Maronea.  in  Thrace,  was  a  pupil  of  Glau- 
cion.  He  lived  about  320  B.  C,  and  died  prematurely. 
Among  his  works  waa  "  Ulysses  detecting  Achilles  dis- 
guised as  a  Female." 

Ath'ens  [Gr. 'Ae^i'oi:  Lat.  A/Ae'iiff-;  Turk.  5e(i''He«].  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  Hellenic  city  and  republic,  unrivalled 
in  art  and  literature,  immortal  in  the  records  of  genius  and 
glory.  No  state,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  in  j)ro- 
portion  to  its  extent  and  population  so  many  authors,  ora- 
tors, artists,  and  statesmen  of  the  first  order,  or  has  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  education  and  improvement  of 
humanity.  Athens  is  situated  about  5  miles  N.  E.  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  in  the  plain  of  Attica,  which  is  enclosed  by 
mountains  on  everv  side  except  the  south,  and  forms  a 
gr.and  natural  amphitheatre:  lat.  37°  56'  N..  Ion.  23°  38' 
E.  Tho  plain  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Mount  Parnes, 
on  the  N.  E.  by  Mount  Pentelicus  (now  often  called  Men- 
deli),  on  the  S.E.  by  Mount  Hymettus.  on  the  S.  W.  by  tho 
sea.  and  on  the  W,  by  Mount  wEgaleos.  About  1  mile  X.  E. 
of  the  city  rose  Mount  Lycabettus,  an  isolated  conical  peak, 
which  forms  a  prominent  and  beautiful  feature  in  the  land- 
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scape,  and  is  now  called  the  '*  Hill  of  Saint  George."  Within 
the  city  walls  were  four  hills — namely,  the  Acro])olis ;  the 
Areopagus,  or  Mars'  Hill  ,•  the  Puyx,  on  which  political  as- 
semblies were  held;  and  the  Museum.  The  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  an  isolated,  rot-ky  hill,  rises  abruptly  nearly  *iOO  feet 
above  the  plain,  near  the  centre  of  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  wall^  of  Themistoclcs.  It  has  a  flat  top  about  llUO  feet 
long  and  4oO  feet  wide,  inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  the 
W.,  where  the  ascent  is  also  steep.  The  city  stands  on  a 
bed  of  hard  limestone,  [lartly  covered  by  a  thin,  light,  and 
rather  sterile  soil.  It  has  a  delightful  climate,  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  almost  matchless  purity  and  transparency. 
Mr.  Stanley  speaks  of  "the  transparent  clearness,  the  bril- 
liant coloring  of  an  Athenian  sky  ;  of  the  flood  of  fire  with 
which  the  marble  columns,  the  mountains,  and  the  seas  are 
all  bathed  and  penetrated  by  the  illumination  of  an  Athe- 
nian sunset."  The  same  traveller  notices  "the  violet  hue 
which  Jlymcttus  assumes  in  the  evening  sky,  in  contrast 
to  the  glowing  furnace  of  the  rock  of  Lycabettus  and  the* 
rosy  pyramid  of  Peutelicus."  Hence,  Athens  has  been 
called  the  "  City  of  the  Violet  Crown."  Among  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  environs  of  Athens  are  two  rivulets, 
the  Cephissus  and  the  Ilissus,  both  of  which  are  nearly 
exhausted  and  waterless  in  summer.  The  walls  of  Athens 
In  its  most  prosperous  state  enclosed  not  only  the  city  proper 
(to 'Acrru),  but  also  a  long,  narrow  suburb  extending  to  the 
harbor  of  Pira?us,  which  was  four  and  a  half  miles  S.  W. 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  was  connected  with  it  by  two  long 
walls,  65U  feet  apart.  The  Pirieus  was  a  rocky  peninsula 
enclosing  several  good  harbors,  and  defended  by  a  citadel 
and  fortress,  called  Munychia,  built  on  a  high  rock.  This 
was  sometimes  termed  the  Acropolis  of  the  Piraeus. 

HlatDi-ff. — According  to  an  ancient  legend,  Athens  was 
founded  by  Cecrops,  smd  was  originally  called  Cecropia. 
In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  the  name  was  changed  to 
AthcnfT,  in  consequence  of  the  prominence  which  was  given 
to  the  worship  of  Atheua(Minerva).  Theseus,  the  national 
hero  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  united  into  one  political 
body  the  twelve  independent  demi  or  communities  into 
which  Cecrops  had  divided  Attica,  and  to  have  made  Athens 
the  capital  of  the  new  state.  Homer  in  the  "  Iliad  "  men- 
tions Athens  and  its  temple  of  Athena,  The  last  king  of 
Athens  wiis  Codrus,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  his  country, 
in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  about  ll)6H  B.  C. 
The  state  then  became  a  republic  or  oligarchy,  ruled  by  an 
archon  or  archous,  the  first  of  whom  was  Medon,  a  son  of 
Codrus.  An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  Gamks  (which  see), 
celebrated  once  in  four  years  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  The  first 
Olympiad  began  in  776  B.  C,  the  era  to  which  all  subse- 
quent events  were  referred  by  the  ancient  Greek  historians. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  archons  was  reduced  to  one  year 
about  684  B.  C,  before  which  date  the  archon  ruled  the 
state  for  ten  years.  (See  ARrnox.)  Among  the  powerful 
and  conservative  elements  in  the  Athenian  constitution  was 
the  council  or  court  of  the  Areopagus  (which  see),  the 
origin  of  which  was  very  ancient.  The  great  legislator  and 
statesman  who  laid  the  stable  foundations  of  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  Athens  was  Solon,  who  became  archon  in  094 
B.  C,  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  poor  were  reduced  to 
slavery  and  violent  party  dissensions  tended  to  civil  war. 
He  reformed  the  constitution,  abolished  slavery  for  debt, 
improved  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  common  people, 
and  divided  the  pojiulation  into  four  classes,  according  to 
their  property.  The  fourth  or  lowest  class  were  not  eligible 
to  office,  but  they  were  exempt  from  taxation,  and  could 
vote  for  archons  and  other  otficers.  He  also  enlarged  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  tended  to  counteract  the  excesses  of  the  democratic 
clement  which  he  infused  into  the  constitution.  Pisistratus 
usurped  the  chief  power  in  o6l)  B.  C,  ruled  as  a  mild  and 
liberal  tyrant  for  many  years,  and  left  his  power  to  his  sons 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  The  first  eff"ort  to  embellish  the 
city  during  the  historical  period  apjjears  to  have  been  made 
by  Pisistratus  and  his  sons.  They  erected  many  temples 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  commenccii  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  which  was  the  largest  temple  in  Greece, 
but  it  remained  unfinished  about  seven  hundred  years.  The 
state  was  liberated  from  the  mild  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
tiduo  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogi't<m,  who  killed  Hippar- 
chus in  514.  Hippias  was  ex}»elled  in  510  B.  C.  Soon  after 
Clisthenes  made  some  liberal  reforms  in  the  constitution, 
which  ho  rendered  essentially  clemocratic.  He  divided  the 
peojdt!  of  Attica  into  ten  tribes  (which  were  subdivided  into 
hrifiot,  townships  or  (>arishea),  instead  of  the  four  ancient 
Ionic  tribes  i^vKai).  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
demi  assigned  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  case  all  adjacent  to 
each  other;  and  "the  tribe  as  a  whole,"  says  Mr.  (Troto, 
"did  not  corresjiond  with  any  continuous  portion  of  the 
territory,  nor  could  it  havo  any  peculiar  local  interest  sep- 
arate from  the  entire  oommunity."    This  arraugeiueat  was 


adopted  as  a  precaution  against  factious  movements  arising 
out  of  local  feuds.  About  500  B.  C.  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Ionia  revolted  against  the  king  of  Persia,  and  were  aided 
by  the  Athenians.  Provoked  by  this  affront,  I>arius  resolved 
to  subjugate  Greece,  and  to  punish  the  Athenians  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  for  which  purpose  he  sent  a  large  army  in 
49(1  B.  C.  Among  the  ten  generals  who  commanded  the 
Athenian  army  were  three  illustrious  men — Aristides,  Mil- 
tiades,  and  Themistocles.  The  armies  met  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  where  Miltiades  gained  a  decisive  victory  which 
was  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  of  universal  history. 
The  Spartans  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  ]iart  in  this 
battle.  The  sagacious  Themistocles,  foreseeing  that  this  was 
only  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  the  war,  persuaded 
the  Athenians  to  build  a  large  fleet.  Having  spent  several 
years  in  diligent  preparation  for  another  invasion  of  Greece, 
Xerxes  (called  the  Great)  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  an 
immense  army  in  480  B.  C.  The  Persians  forced  the  pass 
of  Thermopylge,  defended  by  a  small  band  of  Spartans,  for 
whose  epitaph  Simonides  wrote  two  famous  lines  which  may 
be  thus  translated: 

"(Jo  tell  the  Spartans,  friendly  passer-by, 
That  we  obeyed  their  orders,  and  here  lie." 
The  Athenians  in  this  crisis  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  and  received  at  first  an  alarming  or  sinister  re- 
sponse, to  which  was  finally  added  this  emphatic  predic- 
tion :  '*  But  this  assurance  I  will  give  you  firm  as  adamant  : 
when  everything  else  in  the  laud  of  Cecrops  shall  be  taken. 
Jupiter  grants  to  Athens  that  the  wooden  wall  alone  shall 
remain  uneonquered  to  defend  you."  Concluding  that  the 
wooden  wall  signified  the  fleet,  the  Athenians  removed  their 
women  and  children  to  vEgina  and  Salamis,  and  evacuated 
Athens,  which  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Persians.  The 
Greeks  were  reduced  to  a  desperate  extremity,  but  in  one 
day  the  great  naval  battle  of  Salamis  (480  B.  C.)  made  an 
immense  change  in  their  situation,  and  restored  them  to 
security  and  triumph.  This  event  was  followed  hy  the 
ra])id  development  of  the  maritime  power  of  Athens. 
Themistocles  fortified  the  Pirteus,  and  surrounded  Athens 
with  massive  walls  sixty  stadia  in  circumference.  The 
courage  and  public  spirit  of  the  Athenians  in  the  conflict 
with  the  Persians  raised  their  reputation  and  influence  so 
higli  that  when  many  of  the  Greek  states  formed  a  league 
for  mutual  defence,  they  gave  to  Athens  the  hegemony  or 
chief  control  of  the  confederacy.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis  the  Athenians  began  to  rebuild  their  capital  and 
to  erect  those  masterpieces  of  architecture  which  have  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  The  most 
brilliant  period  in  Athenian  art  was  the  age  of  Pericles, 
who  became  the  most  powerful  statesman  of  Athens  about 
469  B.  C.  During  his  long  and  able  administration  JEschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Socrates,  and  Phidias  flourished. 
Ho  made  Athens  the  most  splendid  city  of  Greece,  and 
erected,  on  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  Erechthcum,  and 
Propyla^a.  It  was  here  that  Art  achieved  her  greatest  tri- 
umphs. "  In  order  to  form  a  projier  idea  of  the  Acropolis, 
we  must  imagine  the  summit  of  the  rock  stripped  of  every- 
thing except  temples  and  statues,  the  whole  forming  one 
vast  composition  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble  relieved  by  brilliant 
colors,  and  glittering  in  the  transparent  clearness  of  the 
Athenian  atmosphere."  {Smith's  Uictionary  of  Greek  and 
Homnu  (Jeoyraphy.)  In  431  B.  C.  a  long  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Spartans,  who  were  the  ag- 
gressors. This  was  called  the  Peloj)onnesian  wac,  which 
continued  about  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  disastrous  to 
the  Athenians.  During  this  period,  Thucydides,  Nicias,and 
Alcibiades  were  prominent  public  men  of  Athens.  Nicias 
conducted  a  large  fleet  and  army  against  Syracuse  (an 
ally  of  Sparta)  in  413  B.  C.  But  the  expedition  proved  a 
disastrous  failure.  Nearly  all  of  his  men  were  killed  or 
captured.  In  404  B.  C.  the  war  ended  with  the  capture  of 
Atliens  by  the  Spartan  general  Lysander,  who  abolished 
the  democracy,  and  established  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants. Thrasybulus,  aided  by  a  body  of  exiles,  expelled 
these  tyrants  within  one  year  after  their  accession  to  power. 
Athens  had  lost  her  political  and  military  supremacy,  but 
she  still  surpassed  all  other  states  in  art  and  literature, 
and  was  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes. 
The  latter  began  his  public  career  about  354  B.  C,  when 
the  liberty  of  Athens  was  menaced  by  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  became  the  leader  of  the  party  that  opposed  Philip, 
whom  he  assailed  in  his  celebrated  "  Philippics,"  the  eter- 
nal monuments  of  his  political  foresight,  wisdom,  and 
magnanimity.  The  army  of  Philip  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  at  Cha^rouca.  in  338 
B.  C.  Athens  and  the  other  Greek  states  then  became  sub- 
ject to  Macedon.  In  146  B.  C,  Greece  was  reduced  to  a 
Koman  ])rovinoe,  Athens  under  the  Roman  power  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  muoh  prosperity,  and  was  the  centre  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  literature,  and  art.     The  great  menu- 
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ments  of  the  age  of  Pericles  still  remained  in  their  original 
bfaul.v  and  perfection.  The  Athenian  schools  of  eloquence 
and  i."hiloso|)hv  attracted  great  numbers  of  students  from 
Rnmo  and  all* parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Here  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Horace  received  part  of  their  education.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  population  of  ancient  Athens, 
which,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  the  most  populous  city 
of  Greece.  Ho  slates  that  it  contained  nun-c  tliau  10.000 
houses.  Leake  o.-itimates  the  population  at  102.000.  includ- 
ing tho  Pineua.  The  private  houses  were  small  and  poor 
compared  with  the  public  edifices.  The  climate  was  so 
genial  that  the  Athenians  passed  nearly  all  their  time  in 
the  open  air. 

MoHitmenta  ami  Antiquitt'eti. — At  the  W.  end  of  the  Acrop- 
olis stood  the  Propyhea,  one  of  the  masteri)ieces  of  Athe- 
nian art,  constructed  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  finished  in  -132 
B.  C.  Tho  central  part  of  this  building  (called  Projiyhva 
because  it  formed  a  vestibule  to  the  gates  by  which  the 
Acropolis  was  entered)  consisted  of  two  Doric  hcxastylc 
porticoes,  covered  with  a  roof  of  white  marble.  Of  tlase 
porticoes  tho  western  faced  the  eity  and  the  eastern  the  in- 
terior of  the  Acropolis;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  rise  of  (he 
ground,  being  higher  than  the  former.  They  were  diviiled 
into  two  parts  by  a  wall  pierced  by  five  gates  or  doors, 
which  were  the  only  public  entrance  into  the  Acropolis. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  Propyliea  are  still  visible. 
Passing  through  the  Propyliea,  we  come  to  (he  Parthenon, 
or  temple  of  Athena  Partiienos,  regarded  as  (he  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  architecture  ever  executed.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  was  built  in  the  Doric 
order  of  white  Pentelic  marble,  and  was  comjileted  in  438 
B.  C.  The  dimensions  were  228  feet  long,  101  feet  wide, 
and  66  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  It  consisted 
of  a  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  forty-six  columns, 
which  were  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty-four 
feet  high.  Within  the  peristyle  at  either  end  there  was  an 
interior  range  of  si.x  columns  five  and  a  half  feet  in  diam- 
eter. In  technical  language  this  temple  was  a  peripteral 
octastvle.  so  called  because  it  had  eight  columns  at  each 
front.  *' Such,"  says  Leake,  "was  the  simple  structure  of 
this  magnificent  building,  which,  by  its  united  excellencies 
of  materials,  design,  and  decorations,  was  the  most  perfect 
ever  executed.  Its  dimensions  were  sufficiently  great  to 
give  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this 
impression  was  not  disturbed  by  any  obtrusive  subdivision 
of  parts.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  to  divert  the  spectator's 
contemplation  from  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of  mass  and 
outline  which  form  the  first  and  most  remarkable  object 
of  admiration  in  a  (Ireek  temple."  The  whole  building 
was  adtirned  within  and  without  with  exquisite  pieces  of 
sculpture,  the  grandest  of  which  was  a  colossal  statue  of 
Athena,  executed  by  Phidias  and  formed  of  ivory  and  gold. 
This  statue  stood  in  tho  largest  apartment  of  the  cella.  The 
Parthenon  remained  almost  entire,  except  the  roof,  until 
IGS7,  when  Athens  was  besiegecl  by  the  Venetians.  A 
quantity  of  powder  which  the  Turks  had  j)laecd  in  the 
cella  exploded,  and  reduced  the  centre  of  the  Parthenon  to 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  columns  of  the  two  fronts  escaped, 
antl  are  still  s'andJng,  with  part  of  the  walls.  The  Erech- 
theum  (■Epex^*'-of ).  standing  on  the  Acropolis,  was  a  beau- 
tiful temple  (»f  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  most  revered  of  all 
the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  being  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  Athenian  religion.  It  was  completed  about  393 
IS.  C,  and  adorned  with  three  porticoes  and  columns,  many 
of  which  arc  now  standing.  Anioug  the  finest  edifices  of 
Athens  was  the  Thcseium  {@r]<Tflov),  or  temple  of  Theseus, 
which  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble  about  4110  B.  C.  Its 
architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  of  thirty-four  columns.  The  Tlieseium  is 
the  best  preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Athens. 
The  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect,  but  the  sculptures  have 
received  much  iTijury.  The  site  of  tho  Olympoum,  or  tem- 
pleof  Jupiter  Olympius,  is  indicated  by  sixteen  gigantic  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  marble  standing  S.  E.  of  the  Acropolis. 
This  exceeded  all  other  temples  of  Irreece  in  magnitude, 
being  3.i4  feet  long  and  171  wide.  It  consisted  of  a  eella 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  which  had  ten  columns  in  front 
ond  twenty  on  each  side.  The  peristyle,  being  double  in 
the  sides  and  having  a  triple  range  at  either  end,  consisted 
of  120  columns  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  nnd  above 
sixty  feet  high.  Among  the  interesting  places  in  the 
puburbg  of  Athens  were  the  Academy — in  which  Plato 
taught,  and  which  long  continued  to  be  a  sanrtuary  of 
philosophy — and  the  Lyceum,  over  which  Aristotle  pre- 
sided. Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  Athens  began  to  decline.  In  1204  it  became  the  cap- 
ita! of  a  duchy  which  during  the  fourteenth  century  belonged 
to  Naples.  In  1394  the  Florentine  Ncrio  Acciajuoli  be- 
came duke  of  AthenP,  and  his  family  held  this  position 
until  1  l.>rt.  in  which  vear  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Dur- 
ing the  lime  of  the  Turkish  rule  Athens  declined  more  and 


more,  and  had  a  population  of  only  6000  or  8000.  The 
ancient  monuments  were  falling  to  ruin,  and  the  city  itself 
presented  a  true  picture  of  the  demoralization  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  (ireek  war  of  independence  was  the  cause  of 
great  destruction  to  the  city,  so  that  when  in  1S30  Attica 
was  incorporated  with  Greece,  the  city  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  when  in  1S34  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  it  rapidly 
changeil.  and  was  greatly  improved.  A  royal  palace.  300 
feet  in  length  and  280  feet  wide,  was  completed  in  1843 
near  Mount  Lycabettus.  Among  the  finest  modern  build- 
ings arc  the  university,  the  cathedral,  the  mint,  the  thea- 
tre, and  the  ehamlier  of  representatives.  The  university, 
founded  in  ISSfi,  has  about  forty  professors,  and  a  library 
of  nearly  I'D, 000  volumes.  It  is  said  to  be  well  organized 
and  flourishing.  Athens  has  also  several  gymnasia,  and  a 
system  of  graded  free  schools.  Since  the  liberation  of 
Greece  frnui  the  Turkish  yoke  the  Hellenic  people  have 
been  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  regenerate  their 
country  l>y  the  promotion  of  education.  Athens  has  a  good 
harbor,  the  ancient  Pirious,  now  called  Drako.  Pop.  in  1870, 
4S.107.  Pop.  of  the  PiriKUs,  in  1870.  11.040.  (See  Licake, 
''Topography  of  Athens."  1841;  Stt-aut  and  Rkvktt, 
"Antiquities  of  Athens,"  4  vols..  1762-1810  ;  (irtoTK.  "  His- 
tory of  Greece  ;"  AVokuswouti!.  "Athens  and  Attica,"  1830; 
Mtre,*' Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,"  1842;  K.  0.  Mi'i.LER, 
article  Attira,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  "  Encyklo]jUdie;" 
BuETON, "  Athen,'M868;  WELOKEn,'*Tagcbucheinergricch- 
ischen  Reise,"  1865.)  Revised  by  R.  D.  IIitcikock. 

Ath'enSf  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Ohio.  Area.  430 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  hy  the  Ohio 
Kivcr,  and  drained  by  the  Ilockhocking.  The  surface  is 
hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  arc  ex- 
tensively raised.  Salt  is  made  from  salt-wclls.  A  bed  of 
coal  underlies  the  whole  county  and  is  extensively  worked. 
Iron  is  found  in  this  county,  which  is  intersected  by  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  K.  R.  Capital,  Athens.  Pop. 
23,768. 

Athens,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  3565, 

Athens,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Limestone  co.,  Ala.,  is 
on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  R.  R.,  27  miles  W.  N.  W. 
from  Huntsville.  On  Sept.  23,  lSt>4.  the  Coufederate  gen- 
eral Forrest,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  invested  the 
town,  held  by  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  and  600  men.  and  demanded 
its  surrender,  which  was  finally  made  just  as  reinforce- 
ments were  on  their  way.  The  place  was  again  occupied 
by  U.  S.  forces,  and  again  attacked  by  the  Confederate 
general  Buibrd  Oct.  2-3.  18114,  but  this  time  the  jilace  was 
firmly  held  by  Colonel  Slade,  of  the  Seventy-third  Indiana, 
and  Buford  repulsed.  Athens  has  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  887;  of  Athens  township,  261S. 

Athens,  a  city,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ga..  on  Oconee  River, 
the  north-western  terminus  of  the  eastern  branch  itf  the 
Georgia  R.  R..  which  connects  it  with  Augusta,  114  miles 
distant,  and  tho  southern  terminus  of  the  North-eastern 
R.  R.,  now  being  constructed  to  Rabun  (iap.  which  will 
connect  with  the  West  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  L'niversity  of  Georgia,  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  several  other  schools  of  a 
high  grade,  and  a  number  of  common  schools.  It  has  10 
churches.  2  banks.  1  insurance  company.  2  cotton-factories, 
1  foundry.  1  street  railway,  I  gas  company,  4  fire  compa- 
nies, and  4  newspajiers  and  periodicals.  In  the  contiguous 
country  are  four  or  five  cotton-mills  and  other  manufacto- 
ries.    Pop.  4251. 

J.  H.  Christy,  Ed.  "Soi:thern  Watchman." 

Athens,  a  township  of  Ringgold  co.,  I.a.     Pop.  502. 

Athens,  a  post-village  of  Menard  co..  III.     Pop.  351. 

Athens,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Jle.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  academy,  and  has  manufactures  of  lumber, 
etc.     Pop.  1540. 

AthenS)  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1294. 

Athens,  a  township  of  Gentry  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2211. 

Athens,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  29  miles  below  Albany  and  op- 
posite the  eity  of  Hudson.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of 
a  branch  of  the  Central  R.  R.  Lime,  limestone,  bricks,  and 
ice  are  extensively  produced.  Pop.  1793;  of  Athens  town- 
ship, 2942. 

Athens,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Athens  co.,  0.,  is  on 
the  Iloekhoeking  River,  and  on  the  Marietta  and  Cincin- 
nati R.  R.,  41  miles  AV.  S.  W.  of  :\Lirietta.  It  is  the  south- 
eastern terminus  of  the  Columbus  nnd  Hocking  Valley 
R.R.,  which  connects  it  with  Columbus.  76  miles  distant. 
Hero  is  tho  Ohio  University,  founded  in  1804:  also  n  na- 
tional bank,  two  weekly  papers,  and  a  Stat"  lunatic  asylum. 
Pop.  1696;  of  township,  3277.  En.  *' Messi^nger." 
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Athens,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  0.     Pop.  1232. 

Athens  (borough  and  township),  Bradford  CO.,  Pa.,  em- 
braces the  junction  of  the  North  iirunch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna with  the  Chemung  (once  called  Tioga)  Kiver.  Athens 
was  early  known  as  "  Tioga"  or  "  Tioga  Point,"  and  was 
the  most  important  trading-post  in  the  region.  The  canal 
once  used  along  the  Susquehanna  and  Chemung  is  now 
abandoned  from  Elmira  to  Piltston,  and  its  bank  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  li.  Company,  lessee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Canal  and  K.  H.  Couipauy. 
The  Ithaca  and  Athens  K.  R.,  and  alsi>  the  .Southern  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  (to  Owcgo  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.),  unite  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  li.  at  Sayers,  in  Athens  township.  The 
borough  is  15  miles  N.  of  Towanda,  the  county-seat,  and 
4  miles  S.  from  Waverley — Athens  township  including 
the  S.  part  of  Waverley  village,  which  is  mostly  in  N.  Y. 
There  is  a  post-office  at  Athens  borough,  and  one  at  Orcutt's 
Creek,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  township  ;  a  national  bank 
and  two  weekly  papers  in  the  borough,  and  a  savings  bank 
in  South  AVaverley  (the  N.  end  of  the  township);  two  bridges 
over  the  Chemuug,  two  over  the  Susquehanna,  and  several 
mills,  factories,  etc.  Athens  has  the  oldest  academy  in  the 
section,  and  had  Natbanael  P.  Tallmadge  among  its  early 
tutors.  Joshua  R.  tiiddings  was  born  at  Queen  Esther's 
Flats,  below  the  borough,  during  the  migration  of  his 
parents  from  Connecticut  to  the  Western  Reserve.  **  Span- 
ish Hill,"  S.  AV.  of  AVaverley,  had  a  fortilication  on  its  sum- 
mit, the  origin  of  which  is  unknown.  The  region  is  one  of 
historical  interest  and  physical  beauty.  Pop.  in  1870, 
borough,  965;  township,  225G;  total,  3221. 

Ed.  of  "  Gleaner." 

Athens,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1317. 

Athens,  a  post-village,  capital  of  McMinn  co.,  Tenn., 
on  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  (leorgia  R.  R.,  55 
miles  S.  W.  of  Knoxville.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper, 
and  is  the  seat  of  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University. 
Pop.  071. 

Athens,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Henderson  oo.,  Tex., 
I7S  miles  N.  of  Houston,  and  ISO  miles  N.  E.  of  Austin  City. 
Pop.  545. 

Athens,  a  post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.    P.  295. 

Ath'erine  {Alhcri'nn),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 


Atherine,  or  European  Sand-Smelt. 


Atherinidse,  related  to  the  mullet.  They  have  more  than 
twice  as  many  vertebra:  as  the  mullet,  are  about  six  inches 
hmg,  and  have  a  broail  silvery  band  along  each  fiank. 
The  genus  comprises  many  species  wllich  abounil  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Atheriiut  picHhytcr  is  sold  in  England 
under  the  name  of  ameli.  Those  of  the  U.  S.  coast  are 
called  ''  silversides  "  and  "  sand-smelts."  They  are  mostly 
small  fishes. 

Atherosperma'ceie  [from  AthcrDnperma,  the  name 
of  one  <if  the  gcncraj.  the  name  of  a  natural  order  of  incom- 
plete aromatic  exogenous  shrubs  found  in  New  Holland 
and  South  America,  remarkable  for  having  their  fiowersin 
a  cup-shaped  involucre,  and  the  peculiar  anthers  of  Lau- 
race;e. 

Ath'erton  (Ciiahles  Gonnox),  an  American  politician, 
born  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  July  4,  1H04.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1S22.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  1837-43. 
He  jirocurcd  in  1838  the  passage  of  a  resolution  that  all 
petitions  or  papers  relating  to  slavery  shoukl  be  laid  on  the 
table  without  being  debated,  printed,  or  refern-d.  In  1843 
and  '53  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  Died 
Nov.  15,  1853. 

Atherton  (Ciiahles  HirMPHRnv),  horn  at  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  .-Vug.  11,  1773,  gradiuited  at  Harvard  in  1794,  became 
a  lawyer,  and  was  an  enthusiastio  Federalist.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Ne\v  Hampshire  (1815-17).  I)ied 
at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Jan.  8,  1853. 

Atherton  (Hi'MPnuKv),  a  native  of  England  who  emi- 
grated t(t  Massachusetts  about  103tl.  He  iiecamo  a  major- 
general,  and  was  employed  in  negotiations  with  the  In- 
dians.    Died  Sept.  17.  1(161. 

Ath'iPtc,  pill.  Ath'iPtes,  or  Athle'tir  [Or.  nWijr^t, 
pill.  a^ATjTai].  !i.  term  njiplieil  by  the  ancient  (1  reeks  to  a  per- 
son who  contended  for  a  prize  in  public  games  as  a  wrest- 


ler, pugilist,  or  runner;  a  man  who  competed  for  honor  or 
other  rewards  in  contests  of  physical  strength  or  agility. 
The  arena  in  which  the  athleta  contended  was  at  the  great 
national  festivals,  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Nemean  games.  The  victor  in  these  games  "was  treated 
with  extraordinary  honor.  He  entered  his  native  city 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  wall  for  that  purpose,  and 
his  statue  wjis  erected  in  a  public  place.  Plato  and  other 
eminent  philosophers  took  part  in  athletic  contests.  At 
Rome  the  athleta;  formed  a  college  or  corporation. 

Athlone  (AlhlHa,i,i.e.  "ford  of  the  moon  "),  a  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Shannon,  about 
67  miles  W.  of  Dublin,  is  chiefly  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath  and  partly  in  Roscommon.  It  is  on  the  railway 
from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  about  two  miles  S.  of  Lough 
Ree.  The  Shanmm  is  navigable  for  steamers  above  this 
town.  Athlone  Castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  has 
been  converted  into  an  important  military  position.  P.  6C17. 

Ath'ol,  a  thriving  manufacturing  village  of  Woroestcr 
CO.,  Mass.,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name.  It  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  and  the  Spring- 
field  Athol  and  North-eastern  K.  Rs.  It  contains  three 
post-offices,  two  weekly  papers,  one  national  and  one  savings 
bank,  and  live  churches.  Cottons,  woollens,  lumber,  wooden 
ware,  castings,  and  many  other  goods  are  manufactured.  P. 
3517.        R.  W.  Watekman,  Pub.  and  Ed.  "  Chro.mcle." 

Ath'ole,  Dukes  or,  and  marquesses  of  TuUibardine 
(1703),  .and  of  Athole  (1B76)  ;  earls  of  TuUibardine  (HilKi), 
of  Athole  (l()29),and  of  Strathtay  and  Strathnrdlc  (1703); 
viscounts  of  Balquhidar  (1676),  of  Glenalmcmd  and  Glen- 
lyon  (1703);  Barons  Murray  (1604);  Barons  Balquhidder 
(1606);  Barons  Balvenie  and  Unsk  (1676,  in  Scotland); 
Barons  Strange  of  Knocklyn  (1628,  in  England);  Barons 
Percy  (1722,  in  Great  Britain);  Barons  Murray  of  Stanley 
(1786,  in  Great  Britain);  Earls  Strange  (1786,  in  (5reat 
Britain);  Lords  Glenlyon  (1821,  in  the  United  Kingdom). 
— Jon.\  James  Hugh  Henrv  Stewaht-Mukuav,  the  sev- 
enth duke,  was  born  Aug.  fi,  1840,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  1864.  The  dukedom  takes  its  name  from  Athole,  a  dis- 
trict in  Perthshire,  Scotland. 

Athor,  Athyr,  or  Het-her,  an  Egypti.an  goddess, 
the  daughter  of  Ra,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  Aphro- 
dite of  the  Greeks.     The  cow  was  regarded  as  her  syml.iol. 

A'thos,  Mount  (called  Ifagiini  Oros  CAy.o.''()/jo!) 
by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  M(nilc  Saiilo  by  the  Kal- 
ians :  both  names  signifying  "  holy  mountain  ").  a  cel- 
ebrated mountain  of  Greece,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Ch,alcidice  (which  extends  into  the  Mgo- 
an),  SI)  miles  S.  E.  of  Salonica.  It  rises  abruptly  to 
the  height  of  6350  feet  above  the  sea.  Xerxes,  king 
of  Persia,  cut  a  canal  through  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  around  the  promon- 
tory. In  the  Middle  Ages,  Mount  Athos  was  occu- 
pied by  numerous  monasteries  (whence  the  modern  Greek 
and  Italian  names),  and  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning. 
Here  were  preserved  the  remains  of  famous  libraries  which 
furnished  to  scholars  many  valuable  Greek  manuscrijils. 
A  number  of  monks,  estimated  at  6000,  still  reside  on  Ibis 
mountain,  which  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery.  Ilcocutly, 
the  Russians  have  gained  considerable  influence  among  the 
monks.  The  Russians  formerly  submitted  to  all  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Greek  monks.  Of  late,  however,  they  have 
increased  so  much  th.at  the  Russian  monks  now  have  a  ma- 
jority in  two  monasteries.  (See  Gass,  "Zur  Geschichte  der 
Athosklostcr,"  1865.) 

Atitlan',  a  lake  and  volcano  of  Central  America.  80 
miles  N.  W.  of  Guatemala.  The  lake  is  24  miles  long.  10 
miles  wide,  and  nearly  2000  feet  deep.  The  volcano  is 
12.500  feet  high,  in  lat.  14°  30'  38"  N.,  Ion.  91°  12'  47"  W. 
The  town  of  Santiago  de  Atitlan  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
lake. 

Atliarsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Sara- 
tov. 5(1  miles  jSf.  W.  of  Saratov.     Pop.  in  1867,  8311. 

At'kins,  a  township  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  543. 

At'kinson,  a  post-township  of  Henry  oo.,  111.    P.  1132. 

Atkinson,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co..  Me. 
Pop.  SHI. 

Atkinson,  a  towniship  of  Worcester  co.,  Md.    Pop.  1312. 

Atkinson^  a  post-township  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H. 
It  has  an  iiemleniy.  Atkinson  D^'jint  is  a  station  on  the 
Boston  and  i\Iaino  R.  R.,  37  miles  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  of 
township,  488. 

Atkinson  (AnrninALn),  born  in  Isle  of  Wight  oo.,  Va., 
Sept.  ]3,  1792,  studied  law  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
ser\-ed  ns  an  officer  in  tlio  war  of  1812,  held  prominent 
State  offices,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia 
(1843-48).     Died  Jan.  10.  1872. 
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Atkinson  (THEoi>t>RF.|.  born  at  Newcastle  in  1697,  be- 
caiiR'tbitt-justice  of  New  Haiupsbirciu  1754.    Died  in  1779. 

Atlau'ta,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Fulton  county,  and  the 
])reaen(  ciipital  of  Georgia.  It  is  the  great  railroad  centre 
of  the  .Southern  States.  It  oucs  its  existenoo  as  a  city  to 
these  great  channels  of  overland  transportation,  which  con- 
verge at  the  site  on  which  it  has  spruiij;  up  and  grown  with 
astuuii-hing  rapidity.  In  IMo,  where  Atlanta  now  i^tands 
was  an  unbroken  forest,  but  it  in  a  few  years  afterwards 
became  (he  terminal  p(»int  of  several  important  and  exten- 
sive railroad?;,  to  wit:  the  Georgia  R.  R..  171  miles  in  length, 
from  the  city  of  Augusta,  and,  by  means  of  the  South  (^'ar- 
uliuaaiid  Hamburg  R.  R..  connecting  Atlanta  with  Charles- 
ton; the  Macon  and  Western  R.  R..  101  miles  in  length, 
from  Maeon,  thus  connecting  it,  by  means  of  the  Georgia 
Central,  with  t>avannah  ;  the  Atlanta  and  U'est  Point  R.  R.. 
^(i  niile«  in  length,  connecting  it  by  nther  routes  with  Mont- 
gomery and  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  New  Orleans;  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  KiS  miles  in  length,  connecting  it.  at 
I>alton  aud  Chattanooga,  by  other  routes,  with  Knoxville, 
Greenville,  and  other  points  in  East  Tennessee,  Xashville 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  and 
Memphis  in  West  Tennessee;  the  Air  Line  R.  11.,  connect- 
ing it  with  Richmond,  Va.,  and  with  several  intervening 
towns  and  eiticjs  of  note  aud  distinction.  From  the  same 
common  terminal  point  there  is  now  being  constructed  the 
Georgia  Great  Western  R.  R..  which  when  completed  will 
bring  it  in  counectiou  with  the  inexhaustible  coal-fields  of 
Alabama. 

Atlanta  has  sometimes  been  called  the  "  Gate  City."  The 
first  corporate  name  given  to  it  was  ''  Marthasville,"  in 
honor  of  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Wilson  Lunijikin,  ex-gov- 
eriior  of  the  State.  It  was  not  until  1S40  that  the  Georgia 
and  Westcru  and  Atlantic  R.  Rs.  were  completed  to  this 
place.  It  was  sibout  this  time  that  the  first  settlements  were 
made.  In  1847  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  municipal 
government  of  the  new  town  under  the  new  name  of  "the 
city  of  Atlanta.*'  The  jiopnlution  was  then  about  2500. 
The  new  name  was  suggested  by  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  the 
then  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia  R.  R.,  but  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Pennsylvjinia  R.  R.  The  idea  of  the  name  oc- 
cnrred  to  him  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  place. 
It  is  immediately  <*n  the  dividing  ri<lge  separating  the 
waters  i)f  the  (iulf  from  those  of  the  South  Atlantic  slope. 
The  elevation  of  Atlanta  is  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  its  latitude  a  little  S.  of  ."ii^  N.  It  is  on  a  high  ridge, 
hence  its  climate  is  comparatively  mild  and  delightful  at 
all  sca.^ons,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  in  summer  above 
y0°  or  falling  below  15°  in  winter.  Its  atmosphere  is  dry, 
pure,  and  healthy.  These  facts  have  doubtless  contributed 
greatly  to  its  growth,  thrift,  and  prosperity.  When  the 
other  connecting  roads  were  completed  it  liecame  the  centre 
of  an  immense  interior  trade.  In  ISJtl  its  population  had 
more  than  doubled  in  three  years,  and  in  li?jy  it  was  esti- 
mateii  at  over  17.000. 

During  the  late  war  Atlanta  was  the  theatre  of  many 
important  events.  This  was  the  objective  point  of  Gen. 
iSherman  in  his  famous  campaign  of  186-1.  After  many 
sanguinary  conflicts  in  his  progress  from  Dalton  (from  the 
7th  of  .May  to  the  last  i>f  August),  he  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  his  g")al  and  taking  possession  of  the  city  on  Sept. 
2.  This  he  held  until  Nov.  15.  when  he  set  out  upon  his 
grand  "march  to  the  sea."  Before  starting  on  this  move- 
ment ho  compelled  all  the  inhabitants  to  leave,  and  by 
general  conflagration  left  the  city  in  ruins.  But  after  the 
war  was  over  new  life  and  energy  animated  the  place.  As 
early  as  the  fall  of  1865.  Atlanta,  Phcenix-like,  was  "rising 
from  her  ashes.*'  In  1867  her  population  was  thought  to 
be  quite  as  large  as  it  was  in  1859.  In  186S.  by  the  new 
constitution,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  it  was  established  a  the 
future  capital  of  the  State.  Since  then  it  has  continued  to 
grow  and  prosper  with  its  former  wonderful  rapidity.  In 
1870,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  that  year,  its  en- 
tire population,  white  and  black,  was  22,789.  Its  popula- 
tion is  now  ( 187.1)  estimated  at  over  .'iO.OOO.  Its  real  estate 
is  now  valued  at  nearly  $9,000,000.  Several  magniticent 
churches  have  recently  been  erected  which  would  be  orna- 
ments to  any  city  in  the  I'nion,  while  the  Kimball  House 
as  a  hotel,  in  size  and  dimensions,  in  interior  arrangements, 
as  well  as  grandeur  of  external  structure,  stands  without  a 
rival  in  the  Southern  country.  It  has  three  national  banks. 
three  daily,  five  weekly,  and  four  monthly  periodicals. 
Space  will  not  allow  details  as  to  the  various  and  nume- 
rous rocehanical  ami  manufacturing  enterprises  which  now 
distinguish  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  jdace.  such  as  work- 
shops, factories,  foundries,  and  furnaces  of  all  sorts.  One, 
however,  of  these  should  not  be  omitted;  that  is,  the  Scho- 
field  Rolliug-Mill.  with  its  nail-factory,  etc.  This  mill  turns 
out  all  kinds  of  railroad  and  merchant  iron.  It  gives  em- 
ployment to  several  hundred  operatives,  and  is  said  to  con- 


sume forty  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  produces  -400  tons  of 
pig  iron  per  month. 

Atlanta  is  no  less  distinguished  for  its  educational  than 
its  industrial  enterpriA;s.     The  Oglethorpe  University  has 
been  removed  from  near  Milledgeville  to  this  place  ;  besides 
this,  it  has  the  Xorth  Georgia  Female  College,  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College,  the  Atlanta  University  (colored),  Moore's 
Southern  Business  University,  Eastman's  Business  College, 
English  and  German  select  school.  Orphans'  Free  School, 
j  Storr's  School  (colored),  and  one  of  the  best  general  systems 
I  of  public  schools  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  States.    Atlanta  is 
also  now  a  port  of  delivery  ;  the  last  Congress  made  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  cust(»m-house  here,  and 
at  no  distant  day  it  may  be  expected  that  this  great  centre 
of  domestic  trade  will  likewise  become  noted  as  an  empor- 
ium of  foreign  commerce  throughout  that  extensive  region 
,  of  country  over  which  its  network  of  railroad  connections 
I  gives  it  such  wonderful  facilities  for  distribution. 

Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Ed.  ''Atlanta  Constitution." 

Atlanta^  a  post-village  and  township  of  Logan  co., 
III.,  on  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Chicago  R.  R,.  ',i9  miles 
N.  N.  E.  from  Springfield.  There  are  two  steam  flouring 
I  mills,  one  carriage  and  wagon  factory,  five  churches,  two 
hotels,  one  newspaper,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
school  buildings  in  Central  Illinois.  Pop.  of  township.  2.339. 
A.  W.  BiucGs,  Ed.  ''Ancis." 

Atlan'tes  [for  etymology  see  below],  in  architecture. 
are  statues  of  figures  of  the  male  human  form  used  instead 
of  columns  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter 
called  them  Tclamones.  Atfantcs  is  merely  the  Latin  plural 
form  of  Atlas,  whoso  shoulders  are  said  to  have  supported 
the  heavens.     Similar  female  figures  are  called  Caryatidca, 

Atlan'tiCj  a  county  in  the  S.  S.  E.  of  New  Jersey,  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  020  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  Little  Egg  Harbor  River,  and 
intersected  by  Great  Egg  Harbor  River.  The  surface  is 
level ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  near  the  sea  is  marshy.  Dairy 
and  garden  products  are  extensively  raised.  The  Camden 
and  Atlantic  R.  R.  passes  through  this  county.  Capital, 
May's  Landing.     Pop.  1-4,093. 

AtlantiCj  a  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  la.,  on  the  East 
Nishnabatona  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  R.  R.,  79  miles  W.  by  S.  from  l>es  Moines.  It  has 
a  national  bank  and  two  weekly  newspapers.     Poji.  1200. 

Atlantic^  a  township  of  Monmouth  co..  N.  J.  Pop. 
1713. 

Atlantic;  a  township  of  Accomack  co.,  Va.    Pop.  4111. 

Atlan'tic  Cit'y,  a  fashionable  watering-placeof  Atlan- 
tic CO.,  X.  J.,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  60  miles  S.  E.  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Camden  and 
Atlantic  R.  R.  This  road  was  opened  in  July.  1854.  since 
which  time  many  large  hotels  have  been  erected  here.  Pop. 
1043. 

Atlantic  City,  a  post-village  of  Sweetwater  co.,  Wy., 
4  miles  N.  E.  of  South  Pa^s  City,  is  on  Rock  Creek.  It 
has  rich  placer  gold-mines  and  an  aqueduct  several  miles 
long. 

Atlan'tic  O'ccan  [Lat.  Atlan'ticns  Oce'amm  ;  Gr. 'At- 
AaiToc>7   0d\a.a(Ta.   or  'AT^avTiKov    ireXayo^ ;     Ger.    Atlan'tinchcs 

Meei'l  is  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  separates  America 
from  Europe  an<l  Africa,  and  extends  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Its  extreme  breadth  is  about 
5000  miles,  and  its  area  about  half  that  of  the  Pacific.  The 
part  X.  of  the  equator  is  called  the  Xorth  Atlantic,  and 
that  on  the  S.  side  of  that  line  the  South  Atlantic.  The 
following  boilies  of  water  are  parts  of  the  Atlantic  :  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  the  German  Ocean,  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Baltic, 
Hudson's  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Amazon, 
La  Plata,  Orinoco.  Mississippi,  and  St.  Lawrence  in  Amer- 
ica; the  Xiger,  Senegal,  and  Congo  in  Africa;  and  the 
Rhine.  Loire,  and  Tagus  in  Europe.  The  portion  of 
America  which  is  drained  into  the  Atlantic  is  vastly  greater 
than  that  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Pacific.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  Atlantic  yet  discovered  is  about  five 
miles.  The  main  feature  of  the  Atlantic  basin  seems  to  be 
a  deep  valley,  which,  with  an  average  depth  of  20,000  feet 
or  more,  extends  along  and  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  America. 
The  so-called  telegraphic  plateau  between  Kewfoundland 
and  Ireland  has  an  average  depth  of  12,000  feet.  This  is  a 
remarkable  ridge  about  400  miles  wide  and  1640  miles  long. 
(See  Deep-sea  SorxniNcs.)  The  chief  current?  of  the 
Atlantic  are  the  Equatorial  Current  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 
,  The  former  moves  from  the  Bay  of  Benin  westward  along 
both  siiles  of  the  equator  with  a  mean  velocity  of  about 
thirty  nautical  miles  a  day. but  in  some  places  the  velocity 
is  much  greater.  Its  breadth  varies  from  200  to  400  miles. 
Xear  Cape  St.  Roque  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which,  called  the  Brazil  Current,  runs  southward,  and  the 
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other,  called  the  Guiana  Current,  flows  north-westward  to 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  Gulf  Stream  originates  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  passes  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  and 
flows  along  the  coast  of  the  U.  S.  with  a  velocity  of  about 
eighty  miles  a  day.  gnuUially  expanding  in  vulunie.  Ah 
it  proceeds  northward  its  velocity  and  temperature  both 
decrease.  Its  mean  breadth  is  about  350  miles.  Reaching 
the  latitude  of  New  York,  it  gradually  turns  to  the  E., 
and  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  the  Azores,  where  it  divides. 
Tho  northern  branch  Hows  to  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
other,  turning  southward,  is  swejit  back  by  the  force  of 
the  North  Equatorial  Current  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thus 
is  formed  near  the  middle  of  the  North  Atlantic  a  great 
whirlpool  or  eddy,  which  accumulates  a  mass  of  matted  sea- 
weed {Fucus  nntnuH).  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  this 
weed  has  its  origin  at  or  near  the  place  where  it  is  found  in 
such  abundance,  while  others  think  that  it  is  brought  here 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  and  water.  This  part  of  the  sea, 
which  is  called  Mnv  de  Saryasno,  is  said  to  be  20(1, DUO  square 
miles  in  extent.  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  sometimes 
t^venty  degrees  warmer  than  that  of  the  adjacent  ocean.  On  is- 
suing from  theGulf  of  Mexico  it  is  of  a  dark-blue  color.  This 
stream  contributes  greatly  to  temper  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  Sailing-vessels  from  the  U.  S.  to  Euro])e 
take  advantage  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  often  make  the 
voyage  in  twenty-three  days;  the  voyage  in  the  other 
direction  is  not  often  performed  in  less  than  thirty  days, 
nnd  the  average  duration  is  aliout  forty  days.  The  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Europe  is  favored  by  the  prevalence 
of  S.  W.  winds,  as  well  as  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  the 
intertropical  regions  of  the  Athintic  the  trade-winds  pre- 
'v;iil  with  great  regularity,  blowing  nearly  westward.  (See 
OrK  VN.)  Revised  bv  A.  J.  Sciikm. 

Alluutic  Telegraph,  See  Teleghaph,  by  Fkank 
L.  Pope. 

Atlan'ticville,  a  post-village  of  Southampton 
tovvnshi]).  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  near  the  S.  shore  of  Long 
Island.     Pop.  Kit. 

Atlan''tides  [Gr. 'ATAaFTifies],  in  classic  mythology, 
the  ihiughters  of  Athis.  They  were  also  called  Hes- 
perides,  Pleiades,  and  Ilyades.     (See  IIesi'Euidks.) 

Atlau^tiSf  the  name  of  a  large  islancl  which,  ae- 
cunling  to  an  ancient  tradition  that  was  credited  by 
the  <jre('k  geogra]diers,  was  situated  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  W.  of  Africa.  One  of  the  earliest  writers  who 
mentions  Atlantis  is  Plato,  who  states  that  an  Egyp- 
tian priest  gave  Solon  a  description  of  it.  Plato  gives 
a  beautiful  picture  of  this  island,  to  which  he  adds  a 
fabulous  history.  Nine  thousand  years  before  the 
time  of  Plato,  Atlantis  was  (so  the  legend  ran)  pop- 
ulous and  powerful,  and  conquered  the  western  part 
of  Europe  and  Africa.  An  earthquake  afterwards 
caused  it  to  sink  in  the  ocean.  (See  Rtdbpu-k,  *' At- 
lantica,"  4  vols.,  167o-98;  Bailly,  "  Lettres  sur 
I'Atlan  de  Platon  ;"  and  Carli,  '*  Lettres  Americaines.") 

At'las  [Gr. 'ArXa?],  a  mythical  personage,  said  to  be  a 
son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene.  and  a  brother  of  Prometheus. 
He  was  represented  by  the  ancient  (ireek  legemls  as  a  leader 
of  the  Titans  in  the  war  .against  Ju])iter,  for  which  offence 
ho  was  condemned  to  support  the  vault  of  heaven  on  his 
head  or  shoulders.  According  to  some  writers  who  have 
rationalized  the  myth,  he  was  a  king  who  acquired  great 
skill  in  astronomy. 

Atlas,  in  anatomy,  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  the  piece 

of  the  \'ertcbral  column  nearest  to  the  skull.  It  forms, 
with  the  occipital  bone,  the  Joint  on  which  the  head  nmvts 
in  l)owiug.  It  turns  on  the  pivot  of  tho  second  cervical 
vertebra,  the  ''axis,"  when  we  look  from  side  to  side. 

Atlas  [so  called  because  some  early  collecticms  of  maps 
had  pretixed  a  picture  of  Atlas  upholding  the  sjihcre],  a 
Volume  containing  a  collection  of  maps,  usually  incUiding 
mure  or  less  descriptive  letter-press.  The  name  was  prob- 
ably first  applied  as  the  proper  title  of  ^^ueh  a  book  by  Ge- 
rard Mercator  (1512-94)  to  his  '*  Atlas."  jtublishcd  in  the 
year  of  his  death.  Among  the  best  atlases  are  the  works 
of  Stieler  (in  German,  French,  Swedish,  Finnish,  Italian, 
etc.),  of  Menkc,  Spruncr,  Berghaus,  Sydow,  and  others, 
illustrating  not  only  geography  proper,  but  history,  eth- 
nogra]thy,  geology,  astronomy,  botany,  and  othcf  sciences; 
and  the  works  of  A.  K.  Johnston.  Black,  and  numerous 
othtrs  in  (Jreat  Britain.  Among  the  oldest  American  at- 
lases are  those  of  Matthew  Carey  and  lUirr's  "Atlas  of 
New  York,"  both  valuable  and  well  executed  for  tho  times. 
The  number  of  American  atlases  in  later  years  is  very 
great,  the  most  complete  and  widely-known  being  *' .Tohn- 
son's  Family  Atlas  of  the  World,"  containing  a  very 
thor(uigh  treatise  upon  physical  geography  by  Pr<»f.  Ar- 
nold (hiyot,  Ph.  D..  LL.D. 

AtlaS)  a  post-township  of  Pike  co.,  111.    Pop.  1584. 


Atlas,  a  post-township  of  Genesee  co.,  Mich.    P.  1501. 

Atlas  JUouutains,  a  mountain-system  of  Africa, 
mostly  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  extends  from  Cape  Gher 
on  the  Atlantic  to  Cape  Bon  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
a  congeries  of  mountains,  sometimes  isolated  and  sometimes 
connected,  with  many  irregular  branches.  The  system  is 
divided  into  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Atlas,  the  latter  of 
which  is  nearer  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  highest  point 
of  the  system  is  in  Morocco,  and  is  estimated  at  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Mount  Miltsin  rises  to  11,400  feet.  Nu- 
merous metals  are  fouud  in  these  mountains. 

At'lee  (Washington  L.).  M.  D.,  an  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Lancaster.  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1808, 
graduated  as  M.  D.  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1829, 
practised  at  Mount  Joy  and  Lancaster,  and  was  professor 
of  medical  chemistry  at  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia, 
1844—52.  He  published  more  than  eighty  medical  and 
scientihc  monographs,  etc.,  but  was  especially  distinguished 
for  his  great  number  of  successful  operations  in  ovariotomy. 
D.  Sept.  7,  1878. 

Atmosphere  [from  the  Or.  arjuidc,  "  vapor,"  and  a^arpa, 
a  "sphere"],  the  aeriform  fluid  envelope  which  surrounds 
the  earth  or  any  celestial  body.  That  of  the  earth  is  the  only 
one  with  which  wo  are  familiar.  It  is  composed  of  air  ("a 
mixture  of  77  parts  by  weight  of  nitrngcc  and  21  of  oxygen), 
with  variable  proportions  of  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  "vapor, 
and  ammoni.a,  the  latter  in  exceedingly  small  amounts.  (  For 
its  physical  properties  see  AcorsTu-s,  by  Puof.  0.  X.  Roon, 
A.  M.,  and  Pnkiimatics  :  see  also  Climate.  Stoiims,  and 
Winds,  by  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  Ph.  B.,  LL.D.) 

Atmospheric  Engine.     See  Hot-Air  Engine. 

Atmospheric  Railway.     See  Pneumatic  Railway. 

Atoll',  or  Atoln,  a  name  which  the  natives  of  tho 


Atoll. 

Maldive  Islands  give  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  island  that 
occurs  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  parts  of  the  Pacific.  It  is 
a  low  circular  reef  of  coral,  enclosing  a  lagoon,  which  in 
many  instances,  but  not  all,  communicates  with  the  ocean 
by  a  narrow  inlet,  or  by  more  than  one.  {See  article  on 
Coral  Islands,  by  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.) 

At'om  [Lat.  at'omuH;  Gr.  aro/io?,  "  that  which  cannot 
be  cut,"  ''indivisible,"  from  a,  priv.,  and  reVrw,  to  "cut," 
to  "  divide"],  a  minute,  indivisible  particle  of  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  one  theory  of  speculative  philosophy,  matter  is 
infinitely  divisible.  On  the  other  hand,  many  modern 
chemists  maintain  that  all  matter  consists  of  ultimate,  in- 
divisible, and  indestructible  particles.  They  believe  that 
.ill  the  atoms  of  each  element  have  the  same  weight  and 
form,  but  the  atoms  of  different  elements  have  unequal 
weights.  Many  scientific  men  su])pose  that  all  atoms  are 
spherical.  The  tendency  of  recent  scientific  research  has 
lieen  to  prove  that  the  chemical  atom  and  physical  atom 
are  not  identical.     (See  Atomic  Weights  and  Chemistry.) 

Atomicity,     See  Chemistry. 

Atomic  Theory.     See  Chemistry. 

Atom'ic  Vol'ume  of  a  gas  is  the  space  occupied  by  a 
quantity  of  it  projiortional  to  its  atomic  weight.  It  is  as- 
certained that  1  equivalent  or  If)  grains  of  oxygen  at  fiO° 
F..  and  at  a  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches,  occupy  -4t>.6 
cubic  inches;  1  equivalent  or  1  grain  of  hydrogen  occupies 
46.7  cubic  inches;  and  1  equivalent  or  35.5  grains  of 
chlorine  ocoupy  4(i.2  cubic  inches :  consequently  the  atomic 
volume  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  oxygen  is  the  same. 
Other  gases  exhibit  a  similar  relation,  and  an  attem]>t  has 
lately  been  made  to  carry  out  an  analogous  relation  in  re- 
gard to  liquids  and  solids. 

Atom'ic  Weijrhts,  or  Chem'ical  Equi'valents^ 
the  pro]iortions  by  weight  in  whicli  chemical  element,"  unite. 
One  element  must  be  selected  as  tho  starting-poiut  ol  tho 
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sericf),  and  nn  arbitrary  valuo  affixed  to  it,  ond  thereafter  all 
the  other  eleiiientti  can  have  their  values  awarded  to  thorn 
acoordiiig  to  the  proportional  amounts  in  which  tliey  com- 
bine. It  can  bo  demonstrated  that  a  given  amount  of  one 
rli'uient  is  equivalent  to,  and  eervcs  the  same  purpose  in 
combining  with,  a  second  clement  ns  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  a  third  substance.  li_vdrogen  is  by  sonic  writers 
taken  as  l.and  all  the  other  elements  arc  repri'sented  by  a 
quantity  whicli  is  tho  minimum  amount  in  which  tliey  unite 
with  1  of  hydrogen.  By  others  o.xygcn  is  regarded  as  the 
starting-point  of  tho  series,  and  is  called  lOt),  whilst  the 
other  elements  have  a  proportional  number  attached.  (For 
a  table  of  the  atomic  weights,  sec  Chemistry.) 

Atomi/a'tion*  In  practical  medicine  this  is  tho  very 
miuulo  .suiidivision  of  liquids  for  inhalation  or  application 
to  tho  throat.  It  was  first  introduced  in  Fiance  l>y  iSales- 
Girons.  It  is  effected  by  forcing  a  line  jet  of  liquid  against 
cither  a  solid  body  or  a  strong  current  of  nir,  so  as  to  con- 
vert it  into  ditfnscd  spray.  Bergstm,  for  instance,  applied 
to  this  use  the  tubes  used  as  odm-ntors  to  sjiread  pert'umed 
liquids  thningh  the  air.  Two  glass  tubes  with  minute  ori- 
fices are  fixed  at  right  angles  to  eaeh  other,  so  that  tho  end 
of  the  upright  tube  is  near  and  opposite  to  tho  centre  of  the 
orifice  of  the  horizontal  tube.  The  upright  tube  being 
placed  in  tho  liquid  to  bo  atomized,  air  is  forcibly  blown 
through  the  hi>rizontal  one.  Tho  current  of  air  passing 
over  the  outlet  of  the  upright  tube  rarefies  tlie  air  in  the 
latter,  causing  a  rise  of  tho  liquid  through  it,  and  its  very 
minute  subdivision  (atomization,  ncbulization,  pulveriza- 
tion) as  it  escapes.  Sieglc  lias  a])j)Iied  steam-power,  gen- 
erated by  the  neat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  to  the  propulsion  of 
vapor  for  atomization.  Richardson's  hand-bull  spray-pro- 
ducer is  a  simider  apparatus,  constructed  essentially  upon 
the  same  principle.  One  of  its  uses  is,  by  the  rapid  evap- 
oration of  other  or  rhigolene,  to  produce  a  great  degree  of 
c;>!d  for  local  auicstlicsia  (i.  e.  to  annul  sensibility  in  a  part 
for  a  surgical  operation). 

Atonement.  I.  The  Word. — 1.  The  etymology  and 
usage  of  the  ICntflieh  word.  (1)  Supposed  to  be  derived 
from  *' at-one-mcnt,"  and  its  earlier  signification,  ''recon- 
ciliation.;" (2)  at  present  universally  used  in  the  sense  of 
"satisfaction  for  an  offence,"  "expiation."  (  Wcbntcr  and 
Worcester.)  2.  In  the  authorized  English  version  tho  word 
oojurs  only  once  in  the  Now  Testament  (Rom.  v.  11),  and 
there  represents  (caroAAay^,  "  reconciliation."  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  occurs  frequently,  translating  13  J,  to  "cover 
with  sacrificial  blood,"  and  hence  to  "expiate,"  to  "  ap- 
poise."  to  "purge  away."  :j.  The  biblical  equivalents  of 
the  word  in  the  Old  Testament,  0*'13p,  "  expiation."  In 
the  Xew  Testament:  fl)  As  it  resjieot^  Ood,  iAdo-ieeo-flat.  to 
'•propitiate"  (1  ./ohn  ii.  2  and  iv.  10);  (2)  as  it  respects 
sin,  to  "  expiate"  (Ileb.  ii.  11);  (3)  as  it  respects  the  sin- 
ner, tt7op(ifeif,  to  "redeem"  (by  blood,  llev.  v.  9).  and 
AurpooOv,  to  "ransom  by  substitution"  (I  Pet.  i.  18;  1  Tim, 
ii.  6). 

II.  The  Doctrine.  1.  PafrM^V.— The  biblical  view 
above  presented  has  always  prevailed  in  the  Church  as  the 
basis  of  religious  experience.  It  was,  however,  but  im- 
perfe.-tly  discriminated  as  a  logical  conception  by  the  early 
tca<diers.  From  an  exaggerated  conception  of  tho  inde- 
pendence and  power  of  tho  kingdom  of  Satan,  manv  of  tho 
Fathers,  as  IrenxMis,  Origen.  and  even  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  etc.,  founded  on  such  texts  as  Col.  ii.  1  j  and  Hob. 
ii.  U  the  notion  that  Christ  by  his  sufferings  rendered 
satisfaction  to  Satan,  who  had  acquired  rights  of  conquest 
over  the  human  race. 

2.  The  AiiHchnir. — ^The  doctrine  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning the  living  principle  of  the  devotional  writings  of 
all  Church  teaehers  and  of  all  liturgies  and  hymns  and 
which  since  his  time  has  been  taught  in  the  authorized 
creeds  of  all  sections  of  tho  Church,  was  first  svstomatically 
unfolded  by  Ansclm,  archbishop  of  Canterburv  ( 1 1)'.»;U11U9), 
in  his  tract,  "Cur  Deus  Homo."  JI©  teaches  that  the  es- 
sential moral  perfection  of  tho  divine  nature,  which  is 
immutable,  necessarily  demands  the  punisliment  of  sin- 
that  sin  is  an  intrinsic  and  infinite  evil.  The  law  is  con- 
sequently unrelaxable,  anfl  the  penalty  must  be  executed 
upon  the  sinner  unless  a  substitute  ( I )  porsonallv  free  of  all 
legal  demands  and  (2)  of  suflicient  dignity  is  willing  to  be 
Ttunished  in  his  stead.  This  conditicm  is  answered  onTv  by  a 
Person  at  once  divine  and  human— (".  e.  a  divine  Person  who 
has  assumed  a  human  nature.  Christ  made  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  men  by  vicariously  Puffcring  the  legal  penalty 
of  death  to  which  they  were  condemned,  and  thus  expiated 
the  guilt  of  sin  and  propitiated  the  justice  of  God. 

(1)  This  was  in  substance  taught  from  the  beginning. 
Athanasius  (d.  Vu:'>).  "  Contra  Arianos,"  i.  t)0.  etc. :  '"  Laden 
with  guilt,  tho  world  was  condemned  of  law,  but  the  Logos 
assumed  tho  condemnation,  and  suffering  in  the  flesh  gave 
salvation  to  all."     Augustino  (d.  430),  "  De.  Pec.  Mcr.," 


i.  56;  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604),  "Mor.  in  Job."    17  : 
46. 

(2)  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  standards  of  tho 
Roman  and  the  orthodox  Greek  churches,  "  Cone.  Trent.," 
sess.  6,  eh.  7:  "Jesus  Christ,  who  when  we  were  enemies 
merited  justification  for  us  by  hia  most  sacred  passion  on 
the  tree,  and  satisfied  God  the  Father  for  us."  "  Cat.  Rom.," 
ii,  5,  iV.i ;  "  Orthodox  Conf.  of  Apos.  East.  Church,"  by 
Petrus  Mogilas  (A.  D.  1642);  Winer,  p.  85. 

(y)  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  confessions,  lit- 
urgies, and  h_vmns  of  every  branch  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches:  "Formula  ConcordiiU "  (Lutheran); 
llase,  "  Libri  Symbolici,"  p.  6S4  ;  "  Heidelberg  Cat.,"  Ques. 
60;  "Second  Helvetic  Conf.,"  ch.  15;  "  Gallic  Conf.,"  art. 
18;  "Bclgic  Conf.,"  art.  22;  "  Weetminster  Conf.,"  eh.  8, 
^5;  "Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Fngland," 
art.  28,  art.  M  :  **  The  offering  of  Chrit^t,  once  made,  is 
that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for 
all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual." 

3.  Abeiard  (d.  1142)  first  systematicaliy  developed  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  "  unnal  injlwuce  tneory  of 
the  atonement."  Ho  regards  the  love  of  God  as  the  sole 
principle  determining  him  in  his  provision  of  reclemption 
ior  sinners.  All  that  (iod's  nature  or  will  requires  of  a 
sinner  as  prerequisite  to  forgiveness  and  hapjiiness  is  re- 
pentance and  reformation.  As  rebellious  men  are  obsti- 
nately indisposed  to  this  repentance,  and  are  afraid  to  trust 
his  favor.  God  hy  his  alliance  with  human  nature  in  Christ. 
and  by  his  surrender  of  him  to  death,  makes  such  an  ex- 
hibition uf  his  love  for  man  as  awakens  man's  love  for  and 
trust  in  him,  and  so  disposes  man  to  repentance.  This 
view  is  essentially  the  doctrine  of  the  Socinians  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  (Racovian  Cat.)  and  of  modern  Unitarians, 
and  of  such  Trinitarians  as  Maurice.  Jowctt,  and  Rushnell. 

4.  The  "governmental  theory  of  the  atonement"  was 
first  propounded  by  Hugo  Grotius  (d.  1645)  in  his  work 
against  the  Socinians,  "  Defensio  Fidci  Catholicae  de  Satis- 
factione  Christi."  He  taught  that  the  moral  law  under 
which  men  arc  held,  including  jirecept  and  penalty,  is  a 
positive  product  of  the  di\inc  will.  'I he  right  of  waiving 
or  relaxing  its  demands  is  therefore  an  element  of  God's 
prerogative  as  moral  sovereign.  But  since  this  gratuitous 
remission  of  the  penalty  in  ease  of  some  sinners  would 
weaken  the  motives  restraining  the  subjects  of  the  divine 
government  in  general  from  disobedience,  by  affording  an 
oxamplo  of  iinjiunity.  the  benevolence  of  God  requires 
that  ho  should  make  such  an  example  of  suffering  in  Chiist 
as  will  indubitively  exhibit  his  determination  not  to  allow 
sin  to  pass  in  any  case  without  signal  marks  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. This  doctrine  has  never  been  accepted  by  any 
historical  Church  as  an  adequate  rationale  of  the  atone- 
ment, nnr  has  it  been  embodied  in  any  creed,  but  it  has 
been  frequently  adojited  by  several  schools  of  theologians 
— r.  tj.  the  supernaturalists  of  the  last  age  in  Germany,  as 
Stiiudlin,  Flatt.  and  Storr,  and  in  America  Jonathan  Kd- 
wards.  Jr.,  Smalley,  Maxey,  Dwight,  Emmons,  and  Park. 

5.  The  "mystical  theory,"  which,  existing  in  various 
forms,  may  be  generally  stated  thus;  That  the  reconcilia- 
tion effected  by  Christ  is  brought  about  by  the  mysterious 
union  of  God  and  man  accomplished  by  the  incarnation, 
and  not  by  his  sacrificial  death.  This  was  held  by  tho 
Platonizing  Fathers,  by  followers  of  Scotus  Erigena  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  by  Osiander  and  Schwenkfeld  at  the 
Reformation,  and  by  the  school  of  Schlciermacher  among 
modern  German  theologians.  (See  Prof.  Ed.  Parks's 
"Atonement;"  Dr.  Shedd's  "Hist,  of  Christ.  Doctrine;" 
Ritschl's  "  Hist,  of  Doc.  of  Reconcil.;"  Schaff's  "  Hist. 
Chr.  Ch.:"  "Watson's  "Institutes;"  Winer's  "  Comp.  of 
Docs,  of  Christendom  ;"  Ottram,  "  De  Sac.  j"  Hase,  "  Libri 
Symbol.:"   Niemever,  "Collec,  Conf.")        A.  A.  Hodce. 

Atra'to,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
rises  near  the  Cordillera,  flows  northward  through  Choco, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  3t)0  miles  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Darien  by  several  mouths.  It  is  navigable  for  small  ves- 
sels about  140  miles,  and  traverses  a  region  rich  in  gold. 
In  1857  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  sent  an  expeilition  to 
explore  a  route  for  a  ship-canal  from  the  Atrato  to  the 
Pacific.  It  is  stated  that  the  rainy  season  continues  all 
the  year  in  the  valley  of  this  river.  In  lS7fl-72  the  explo- 
rations under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Selfridge,  U.  S.  navy, 
have  been  resumed,  and  all  the  routes  between  Panama  and 
the  Atrato  examined,  with  results  far  from  realizing  the 
hopes  entertained  of  a  favorable  route. 

A'treus  [Gr.  'Arpcv?],  an  ancient  and  celebrated  king 
of  Mycena?,  was  called  a  son  of  Pclops.  He  was  the  father 
of  tlie  famous  Atridir — {.  e.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
The  story  of  Atreus  and  his  family  was  embellished  by  the 
ancient  fabulists  and  tragic  poets  with  many  wild  legends, 
involving  horrible  crimes  and  calamities. 

Atri'iles  [Gr. 'ATpeiSi]?],  plural  Atri'dae  ['ArpcISat],  a 
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patronymic  from  Alreita,  signifies  a  eon  or  descendant  of 
Ati'cus.  The  name  in  the  stuj;uhir  is  more  usually  applied 
to  Agamomuon,  but  the  jdural  is  used  to  designate  tho  two 
brothers,  Aganieniuon  and  Menelaus. 

A'trium,  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  court,  a  hall.  In 
Roman  architecture  the  atrium  was  an  entrance-hall  or 
central  apartment,  which  was  tho  principal  part  of  a  private 
house.  In  this  room  the  family  lived  iimi  took  their  meals. 
Here  stood  tho  Lares  and  Penate?,  and  here  the  female  ser- 
vants were  employed  in  weaving  and  other  labors.  The 
atrium  was  also  used  as  a  waiting-room  for  clients  and 
other  visitors.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  term  de- 
notes an  open  space  before  a  church,  forming  part  of  the 
narthex  or  ante-temple. 

At'ropine,  or  Atro'pia,  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle 
obtained  from  the  Atropn  fidlitdouna,  is  very  [»oisonous.  It 
exists  in  all  parts  of  the  plant.  A  very  minute  portion  of 
it  has  the  power  to  dlhite  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Alropine 
is  composed  of  carbon,  V0.9S;  oxygen,  1G.:>();  hydrogen, 
r.H;j ;  and  nitrogen,  4. S3. 

A'trypa  [from  the  Gr,  a,  priv.,and  Tpvwr},  a  **  foramen," 
t.  e.  **  without  a  foramen  ;"  an  objectionable  name,  since 
it  is  not  true  of  these  shells],  a  genus  of  fossil  brachiopod 
shells  which  closely  resemble  the  Terehratula.  It  had  a 
perforation  for  (he  passage  of  the  peduncle,  by  which  the 
animal  attached  its.;lf  to  foreign  bodies.  Many  species  of 
it  have  been  described,  the  most  of  which  arc  Silurian, 
many  Devonian,  but  all  palaeozoic. 

Attach''ment  [Fr.  attachement],  the  apprehension  of  a 
person  or  seizure  of  a  thing  by  virtue  ot  a  writ  or  order 
issueil  by  a  court  or  judge  under  authority  of  law.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  process  itself.  lu 
respect  to  jiroperty,  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  seizure 
on  nicHHc  process.  Attachment  was  originally  one  of  tho 
common-law  means  of  obtaining  an  appearance  in  an  ac- 
tion by  the  defendant.  In  some  of  the  States  a  plaintiff 
can  at  the  commencement  of  any  action  to  recover  money 
attach  the  property  of  the  defendant  as  a  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  judgment  expected  to  be  recovered;  and  in  case 
of  recovery  the  property  is  to  be  applied  in  satisfaction  of 
tho  judgment.  But  the  more  usual  rule  is  that  there  can  be  no 
seizure  of  ])ropcrty,  except  in  specified  cases,  till  the  rights 
of  the  parties  have  been  settled  by  judgment  of  the  court. 
The  excc])tions  are  chiefly  in  cases  where  the  defendant  is 
a  non-resident  or  a  fraudulent  debtor,  or  is  attempting  to 
conceal  or  remove  his  property  for  the  ])urpose  of  defraud- 
ing or  delaying  his  creditors.  An  attachment  is  said  to  be 
foreign  where  a  creditor  attaches  property  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  jjcrson  belonging  to  his  debtor,  or  a  debt  due  from 
a  third  person  to  such  debtor.  The  name  is  said  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  tho  proceeding  is  often  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  debt  against  a  non-resident. 
In  some  of  the  Eastern  States  this  proceeding  is  called 
"  trustee  ])rocess  ;"  in  other  States  it  is  generally  known  as 
"garnishment,"  meaning  a  warning.  Foreign  attachment 
was  derived  from  local  customs  in  London  and  other  cities, 
and  formed  no  part  of  the  general  law  of  England. 

2.  At/(tiit8t  the  Person. — This  is  issuc<l  against  officers  of 
the  court  for  any  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty,  and  against 
any  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  attachment  is  to  bring  the  guilty  party  actually 
belore  the  court.  He  has  then  an  ojiportunity  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  found  guilty,  or,  in  legal  language,  to 
"purge  himself  of  the  contempt."  If  ho  cannot  do  this, 
he  is  subject  to  such  punishment  as  the  law  permits  and 
the  court  may  award.  T.  W.  Dwicht. 

Attain'cler  [Old  Fr.  attaindre,  to  "stain"],  in  law,  is 
the  extinction  of  civil  rights  as  the  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial sentence  of  death  for  n,  capital  crime.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  criminal  was  deemed  to  be  legally  dead,  incapable 
of  bringing  an  action  except  to  reverse  the  attainder,  or  of 
apjiearing  in  court  as  a  witness.  Its  two  most  important 
consequences  are  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood.  The 
effect  of  forfeiture  upon  the  oftendcr's  land  was  such  that 
it  related  back  to  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
and  avoided  intermediate  sales,  even  to  purcliasers  in  good 
faitli.  The  consequenuo  of  corruption  of  blood  was  that 
the  person  attainted  was  incapable  of  inheriting  himself  or 
of  transmitting  an  estate  by  inheritance  to  another.  Thus, 
if  a  grandfather  owned  land,  and  a  son  were  attainted,  his 
descendant  could  not  inherit  from  the  grandfather,  oven 
thougti  the  son  were  dead  when  tho  land  passec!  from  the 
grandfather.  This  harsh  rule  is  now  modified  in  England 
by  statute.  Forfeiture,  except  in  cases  of  treason  and  mur- 
der, does  not  extend  in  the  ease  of  estates  of  land  beyond 
the  natural  life  of  the  offender.  By  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  l)lood  or 
forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  tho  person  attainted. 
In  case  of  rebellion  the  U.S.  might  regard  the  rebels  cither 
as  belligerents  or  traitors.    In  tho  former  aspect  of  tho  case 


thoy  would  not  be  bound  by  tho  restriction  just  referred  to, 
but  might,  under  the  rules  of  public  law  applicable  to  a 
state  of  war,  confiscate  their  property.  If,  however,  they 
wore  treated  as  subjects  and  as  guilty  of  treason,  tho  re- 
striction of  tho  Constitution  would  become  operative. 

AttaUapas,  at-tuk'a-paw,  a  large  and  fertile  district 
in  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana,  comprising,  according  to 
old  maps,  several  parishes.  It  produces  large  quantities 
of  tugar  and  molasses.  Though  often  used  in  conversation, 
tho  name  has  no  legal  existence,  and  is  not  employed  in 
the  census. 

AttaMay  a  county  of  the  central  part  of  Mississippi. 
Area.  ti:iO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the 
Big  Black  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Yukamokluna  (or 
Yockanockany)  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly 
level;  a  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco, 
cotton,  wool,  and  potatoes  are  tho  chief  crops.  Capital, 
Kosciusko.     Pop.  14,770. 

Atta'lea,  a  genus  of  palms  of  numerous  species,  natives 
of  tropica!  South  America.  They  generally  have  lofty, 
cylindrical,  and  smooth  stems,  but  some  are  st'emless.  Their 
large  pinnate  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  mats,  etc.  The 
fruit  is  a  nut  enclosed  in  a  dry  fibrous  husk.  The  Attalca 
comjita  bears  an  eatable  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  goose  egg. 
Tho  leaf-stalks  of  Attalca  fum'/era,  which  grows^in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Brazil,  and  is  there  called  piassaba,  yield 
a  fibre  much  used  to  make  cordage  which  is  very  strong  and 
durable  in  salt  water. 

At'talus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  was  born  2fi9  B.  C. 
He  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  in  241  B.  C.,defeateil 
the  Gauls  who  had  occupied  Galatia.  and  beeame  an  ally 
of  the  Romans  in  a  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  He 
was  reputed  a  wise  ruler  and  able  general.     Died  in  l'J7. 

Attains  II.,  surnamed  PniLADEi.pnis,  born  about  220 
B.  C,  was  the  second  son  of  Attains  I.  He  succeeded  his 
brother,  Eumenes  II.,  in  159  B.  C,  was  a  constant  ally  of  tho 
Romans,  and  jiatronizcd  arts  and  sciences.     Died  in  lilS. 

Attalus  {Flavus  Puisms),  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
probalily  in  Ionia,  was  converted  from  paganism  to  Arian- 
ism.  He  was  prefect  of  Rome  when  that  city  was  cap- 
tured by  Alaric  in  409  A.  D.,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  that  conqueror  in  the  same  year.  Jle  was  deposed  by 
Alaric  in  410,  and  banished  by  llonorius  in  41(i  A.  D. 

At'taman,  or  Het'man,  the  title  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Cossacks,  formerly  elected  by  the  people.  (See  Coss.uks.) 
After  the  revolt  of  Mazeppa  the  office  was  suppressed  by 
the  czar  of  Russia  until  1760.  Catharine  II.  abolished  tho 
office  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine;  among  those  of 
the  Don  it  still  exists,  but  its  prerogatives  have  been  great- 
ly reduced.  The  heir-apparent  of  the  Russian  crown  is 
principal  attaman  of  the  Cossacks,  but  there  are  numerous 
subordinate  chiefs  having  the  same  title. 

At'tar  of  Ro'ses  [from  the  Arab,  itr,  "perfume"],  tho 
oil  or  essence  of  liosa  ccntifoHa  and  its  varieties,  Rosa 
damasccna  and  liotiu  moarhatn.  It  is  prepared  by  distil- 
lation of  the  petals  in  Persia.  India,  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  whence  it  is  exported  in  small  vials.  It  is  very 
costly,  and  is  often  adulterated  :  100,000  roses,  from  10,0(1*0 
bushes,  are  said  to  yield  but  ISO  grains  of  attar.  It  is  often 
called  otto  of  roses.     That  of  Adrianople  is  called  the  best. 

At'tcrbury  (FuANns).  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
writer,  and  politician,  born  at  Middlelon-Keyncs,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, Mar.  0, 1002.  He  entered  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, in  1080,  graduated  in  1687,  and  became  lecturer  in 
St.  Bride's  Church,  London,  in  IGOl.  Having  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  pulpit  orator,  he  was  appointed  a  chaplain 
to  the  king,  lie  was  the  author  of  a  witty  but  superficial 
"Examination  of  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertations  on  the  Epis- 
tles of  Phaiaris,"  which  appeared  under  tho  name  of 
"Charles  Boyle"  in  1698.  He  was  a  Jacobite  in  polities, 
and  a  zealous  defender  of  High  Church  doctrines.  He  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  in  1 702,  dean  of  Carlisle 
in  1704,  and  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1713.  His  turbulent 
and  imperious  temjier  several  times  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties, and  his  hopes  of  promotion  were  blasted  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714.  He  was  a  friend  of  P(tpe, 
Swift,  and  Bolingliroke.  In  Aug.,  1722,  ho  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason  as  an  accomplice 
in  plots  for  tho  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  He  was  con- 
victed by  tho  House  of  Lords  in  May,  1723,  and  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment.  He  became  a  resident  of 
Paris,  where  he  died  Feb.  1.'),  1732.  Four  volumes  of  his 
sermons  were  pulilished  in  17-10.  His  reputation  as  a  writer 
is  founded  on  his  sermons  and  letters,  which  have  great 
literary  merits.  (See  his  "  Epistolary  Correspondence,"  4 
vols.,  1783,  edited  by  J.  Nichols;  Thomas  Stackholse, 
"Memoirs  of  tho  Life  of  Francis  Atterbury,"  1727.) 

At'tic  [Lat.  At'tiius;  Gr.  'Attiko?],  pertaining  to  Attica 
or  to  its  capital,  Athens;  marked  by  such  qualities  as  were 
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chnractcristic  of  the  Athenians.  An  Attic  style  designates 
that  whioh  is  jiure,  clas.-iciil.  and  elegant.  Attic  ha.se  13  the 
base  of  a  column  used  in  the  Ionic  ami  Corinthian,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Doric,  orders.  Attic  wit  and  Attic  salt 
signify  a  jioignant  and  delicate  wit  especially  characteris- 
tio  uf  the  Athenians. 

Attic,  A  term  in  architecture  npiilied  to  a  low  story 
risin<'  above  the  cornice  that  terminates  the  main  elevation 
of  a  "building;  a  sky-lighted  room  next  to  the  roof  of  a 
private  ilweliing-house. 

At'lica  [lir.  'ATTi«i],  a  state  of  ancient  Greece,  bonnded 
on  the  N.  by  Ba?otia,  on  the  E.  by  the  .^Igeau  Sea,  on  the 
S.  W.  by  the  Saronicus  8inus.  and  on  (he  W.  by  Megaris. 
It  occupied  a  triangular  peninsula,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  which  is  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  A  range  of  hills 
called  .Mount  Oithieron  extends  along  the  northern  border. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  limestone  hills  and  plains,  the 
soil  of  which  is  light  and  unprixluctivc.  About  111  miles 
N.  E.  of  Athens  rises  Mount  Pcntelicus,  which  has  an  alti- 
tude of  3.SS4  feet,  and  contains  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
white  marble  of  a  superior  quality.  Among  the  pnnninent 
physical  features  of  the  country  are  Mount  llymettus.  about 
:).i('lO  feet  high,  and  Mount  Laurium.  whose  silver-mines 
have  recently  attracted  again  great  attention.  The  princi- 
pal stii'ams  arc  the  Cephissus  and  Ilissus,  which  flow  south- 
westward  into  the  Saronic  Gulf.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
extremely  pleasant.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat, 
olives,  figs,  and  grapes.  Rich  silver-mines  were  worked  iit 
Laurium.  .'\ttica  was  very  advantageously  situated  for 
commerce,  and  was  at  one  time  the  greatest  maritime  pow- 
er of  the  world.  The  people  of  Attica,  who  belonged  to 
the  Ionic  division  of  the  Hellenic  race,  planted  colonies  in 
various  distant  lands.  The  region  which  they  colonized 
on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  called  Ionia.  The 
capital  of  Attica  was  Athens  (Athcna>).  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  citizens  of  .\thens.  ])ossessing  the  right  to 
assemble  in  the  capital,  and  take  part  in  the  legishitive 
and  judicial  proceedings.  The  ancient  population  is  esti- 
mated at  ollO.OOO,  the  majority  of  whom  were  slaves.  Mod- 
ern .\ttiea  is  deficient  in  forest  trees,  and  presents  an  arid 
and  rather  desolate  aspect,  except  in  spring.'  (For  the  his- 
tory of  .\ttica,  see  .\thkss.)  .\ttic.i  and  Bikotia  form  a 
department  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  com])rising 
.Mcaris  ami  the  islands  of  Egina  and  Salamis.  It  has  an 
area  of  2l>il  square  miles.  The  soil  is  less  fertile  than  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  and  is  not  well  cultivated,  but  it  still 
produces  olive.s,  grapes,  and  some  wheat.  Pop.  in  l!<70, 
l:!r.,.'<ot. 

Attica,  a  city  of  Fountain  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash 
River  and  Canal,  and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.R., 
21  miles  W.  ,*.  W.  of  Lafayette.  It  is  also  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Indiana  North  and  South  R.  R.  It  has  a 
national  bank,  waterworks,  a  fine  public  school  building, 
three  wagon,  carriage,  and  plough  factories,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.     Poj).  227.1. 

B.  F.  Hf.gler,  Ed.  of  "Ledger." 
.\ltica,  a  township  of  Lapeer  co..  Mich.  Pop.  1620. 
Attica,  a  post-village  of  M'yoming  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  on 
Tonawanda  Creek  and  on  the  Attica  branch  of  the  Erie 
R.  R.,  :U  miles  E.  of  Buffalo.  It  has  several  churches,  two 
banking  offices,  and  a  weekly  paper.  Pop.  IIW.T ;  of  Attioa 
town-hip,  2540.  C.  F.  Meloy,  Ed.  of  "News." 

Attica,  a  post-village  of  Venice  township,  Seneca  co., 
O.     Pop.  :;70. 

At'ticus  (TiTrs  Pompoxiis),  an  accomplished  Roman  of 
the  equestrian  order,  born  in  109  B.  C.  During  the  war 
between  i^ulla  and  Marius  he  remained  neutral,  and  passed 
many  years  (8S-C0)  in  .\thcns,  to  which  city  he  rendered  im- 
portant services.  He  was  an  intim,ate  friend  of  Cicero.  Hav- 
fng  returned  to  Rome  in  65  B.  C,  he  declined  to  take  part  in 
political  aftairs,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  modera- 
tion, generosity,  and  mediatorial  spirit.  He  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  that  divided  the  Ro- 
mans. He  wrote,  besides  other  books,  an  epitome  of  Roman 
history  called  "  Annales,"  but  all  his  works  are  lost.  His 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrijipa.  the  emi- 
nent statesman.  Died  in  S2  B.  C.  (See  CoRS.  Nepos.  "  Life 
of  Atticus  :"  HUllemans,  "  Diatribe  in  T.  Pomponium  At- 
ticum."  IS.IS.) 

At'tila  [Gr.  "Atti'Am;  in  Ger.  Et'zr!  or  Al'zel;  in  Hung. 
Elh'lf],  a  famous  barbaric  conqueror  and  king  of  the  Huns, 
was  a  son  of  Mundzuc  (or  Mundzuccus).  He  succeeded  his 
uncle  Roas  as  king  of  the  Huns  in  4:U  .\.  D.,  his  subjects 
being  nomadic  hordes  who  occupied  Pannonia  and  Sarma- 
tia.  He  extended  his  dominion  by  conquest  over  Germany 
and  Seythia,  and  obtained  the  surname  of  the  SmrRCE  of 
(loit.  The  \'andals.  (_>strogoths.  and  Gejiida;  fought  under 
his  banner.  In  447  A.  D.  he  invaded  the  Roman  empire 
of  the  East,  and  defeated  the  armies  of  Theodosius  II.,  who 


obtained  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  after 
the  Huns  had  devastated  Thrace  ami  Macedonia.  Marcian. 
who  succeeded  Theodosius  II.  in  450  \.  D..  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Attila.  saying,  "I  have  gold  for  my  friends  and 
iron  for  my  enemies."  In  451  A.  1).  Attila  iuvadcd  Gaul 
with  an  army  estimated  at  700,000  men.  and  besieged  Or- 
leans (AnrtUiiinwi),  which  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of 
a  Roman  army  commanded  by  Ai;tius.  Attila  retired  to 
Champagne,  and  awaited  the  enemy  on  the  Catalaunian 
plain,  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
Here  he  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  combined 
armies  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in 
Juno,  451  A.  D.  It  is  stated  that  250,000  men  or  more 
were  killed  in  this  battle.  Attila  then  retreated  into  Ger- 
many. In  452  he  led  an  army  into  Northern  Italy,  which 
he  ravaged,  and  threatened  Koluc.  The  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  unable  to  defend  his  capital,  invoked  the  media- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  I.,  who  had  an  interview  with  Attila,  and 
persuaded  him  to  grant  the  Riunans  a  truce.  Attila  retired 
from  Italy,  and  died  in  Pannonia  in  45:i  \.  I).,  on  the  night 
after  his  inarriage  with  Ildico.  He  was  buried  by  night,  and 
the  prisoners  who  dug  his  grave  were  killed,  in  order  that 
the  jdace  of  his  burial  might  be  kejit  secret.  He  had  two 
sons,  named  Ellac  and  Dengezic.  His  actions  form  the 
lirincijial  subject  of  the  "  Nicbelungcn-Lied."  (See  .Iohnan- 
i>KS,  "  De  Rcijus  Geticis  ;"  Gibbon,  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Emjiire."  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. ;  Wm.  Hkhiiei!T's 
epic  poem  entitled  "Attila,"  1828;  Callimaihis  Expe- 
liiE.NS,  "  De  Gestis  Attiliv,"  1541  ;  Fesslku,  "  Attila,  Kiinig 
der  Hunncn,"  1704;  Amedee  Thierrv,  "  .A.ttila  dans  les 
Gaulcs."  1852.) 

At'tleborough,  a  township  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass..  .30 
miles  by  railroad  S.  S.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  one  national 
bank,  one  savings  bank,  two  public  libraries,  one  loan  and 
funil  association,  a  newspaper,  nine  churches,  two  hotels, 
and  two  high  schools.  Its  villages  are  connected  by  tele- 
graph and  railway.  Here  are  extensive  manufactures  of 
jewelry,  calicoes,  clocks,  buttons,  braids,  etc.     Pop.  6760. 

Ed.  of  "  Chro.mcle." 
Attor'ney  [Old  Fr.  nllnmer,  to  "  prepare."  to  "  direct  "], 
one  who  acts  for  or  on  behalf  of  another.  Attorneys  arc 
of  two  kinds — in  fact  and  at  law.  An  attorney  in  fact  is 
an  agent,  though  the  term  is  commonly  ap]ilied  to  one  who 
is  authorized  to  act  for  another  by  a  writing  called  a  power 
of  attorney,  kn  attorney  at  law  is  one  who  is  authorized 
by  law  to  act  in  the  place  of  another  in  the  management 
or  conduct  of  law  proceedings.  In  England  the  term  is 
em]doyed  to  denote  a  class  of  legal  jjraclitioners  whose 
duties  are  preliminary  to  those  of  the  barrister,  who  con- 
ducts the  cause  in  court.  An  attorney  is  ailmittcd  there 
after  a  jircseribeil  term  of  study,  on  passing  an  examina- 
tion directed  by  the  court.  Barristers  come  to  the  bar 
through  the  action  of  voluntary  societies  of  lawyers  which 
have  existed  for  several  centuries.  In  the  V.  S.  the  same 
person  is  in  general  admitted  both  as  counsellor  (answer- 
ing to  barrister)  and  attorney,  and  examined  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  authority  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions to  perform  both  classes  of  duties,  .^n  attorney  is  an 
ofliccr  of  the  court,  and  liable  to  be  punished  for  a  breach 
of  duty,  anil  in  aggravated  cases  to  have  his  name  stricken 
from  the  roll,  and  thus  lose  his  right  to  practice.  His  duties 
to  his  client  require  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care.  He  is 
responsible  fo/  negligence  or  wilful  default  whereby  his  cli- 
ent sustains  loss  ;  for  example,  for  the  disclosure  by  him  of 
confidential  communications.  He  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, and  has  a  lien  upon  his  client's  papers  or  securities 
in  his  possession,  and  upon  any  judgment  obtained  through 
his  exertions. 

Attorney-General  is  an  officer  under  the  English 
government  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  for  the  king  in 
criminal  matters,  and  to  manage  civil  actions  or  proceed- 
ings where  his  revenue  or  other  property  is  concevned.  as 
well  as  to  enforce  public  rights.  An  illustration  is  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  establishment  of  charitable  foundations  by 
ft  court  of  justice,  and  the  correction  of  abuses  in  their 
management.  The  U.  S.  and  the  respective  States  have  a 
public  officer  of  the  same  name,  with  similar  duties. 
Statute  law  .affords  a  more  complete  definition  of  them. 

Attorney,  Power  of.  See  Power  of  Attorxev,  by 
PnoF.  T.  W.  DwioHT,  LL.D. 

Attrac'tion  [Lat.  attractio,  from  nrf,  "  to,"  and  traho,  to 
"draw  "],  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  approach  each  other  and 
unite;  the  force  which  brings  bodies  together  and  resists 
their  separation.  The  principal  kinds  of  attraction  arc — 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  (see  Gravitation);  capillary 
attraction:  chemical  attraction  (sec  Affinity)  ;  the  attrac- 
1  tion  of  cohesion,  which  unites  the  particles  of  a  body,  aiid 
operates  only  betiveen  two  portions  of  matter  that  are  in 
contact :  and  magnetic  attraction  (see  MAGNETii5M).  These 
I  attractions  arc  divisible  into  two  classes— 1,  those  which 
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net  at  sensible  and  measurable  distances,  as  gravitation  and 
magnetic  attraction  ;  and  2,  those  which  extend  only  to  ex- 
tremely small  or  insensible  distances,  as  chemical  attraction 
and  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

ATTitA(.'Tiu?f  OF  Mountains.  In  1774.  Maskelyno  made 
an  exjieriment  on  the  mountain  Schohallion,  in  Pcrthshiro, 
to  ascertain  the  attraction  of  mouutiiins.  This  and  subse- 
quent experiments  have  established  the  fact  that  mountains 
are  capable  of  producing  sensible  deflections  of  the  plumb- 
lines  of  astronomical  instruments. 

At'tribute  [from  the  Lat.  attn'buo  (composed  of  at  for 
ad,  "to,"  and  trU/no,  tribu'tnm,  to  "give"),  to  "  give  to," 
to"assign"]  denotes,  primarily,  any  quality  orpower  which 
is  by  universal  consent  attributed  to  a  being.  Hence,  we 
Bpeak  of  the  "attributes  of  (lod,"  and  in  a  similar  manner 
of  those  of  some  particular  man  or  i)f  tbo  human  race.  In 
logic,  it  signifies  the  opposite  of  «»6«^tHce,  and  the  same  as 

prerf  irate. 

ATTitiutTTE,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  symbol  used  to  distin- 
guish iind  characterize  certain  figures.  Thus,  the  trident 
is  the  attribute  of  Kcptune;  the  caduceus,  that  of  Mer- 
cury; the  owl,  that  of  Minerva.  Attributes  are  either  es- 
sential or  conventional.  Essential  attributes  have  some  real 
relation  or  resemblance  to  the  object  or  idea  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

At'tucks  (CRisptrs),  the  leader  of  the  mob  in  Boston 
which  attacked  the  IJritish  troops  Mar.  5,  1770,  was  a 
mulatto  or  ha)f-brecd  Indian.  He  was  killed  in  this  afi'ray, 
which  WHS  called  "the  liostou  Massacre." 

At'watcr,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  0.     P.  1180. 

Atwater  (Calkb),  born  at  North  Adams.  Mass..  Dec. 
25,  I77S,  graduated  at  AVilliaras  College  in  1S04,  became  a 
lawyer,  went  to  Ohio  in  1S!1,  resided  at  C'irclevillc,  and 
was  an  Indian  commissioner  under  Jackson.  He  pub- 
lished a  "Tour  to  Prairie  du  Chien  *'  {1.SM1),  "Western 
Antiquities"  (1833),  "History  of  Ohio"  (lS:i8),  and  other 
works.     Died  Mar.  LS,  1867- 

Atwater  (Jeremiah),  D.  D.,  born  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  177-1,  graduated  at  Yale  in  17'.'3,  was  a  college  tutor 
(I79.")-0!l).  first  president  of  Middlclniry  College,  Vt.  (18011- 
00},  and  president  of  Dickinson  College,  Pa.  (1809-15). 
Died  July  29.  1S58. 

Atwater  (Lvman  Hotciikiss),  D.  D.,  born  at  Ilamden, 
Conn.,  Feb.  2.'!,  181.1,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1831,  was  a 
tutor  and  theological  student  at  Yale  (18.32-35),  pastor  of 
First  Congregational  church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  {1S;J5-51), 
became  in  1851  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  afterwards  of  logic  and  moral  and  political  science,  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  He  became  editor  of  the  *' Princeton 
Review  "  in  1809.  He  has  published  a  "  Manual  of  Logic  " 
(18G7).  and  contributed  mucli  to  periodical  literature. 

At'wcll,  a  township  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2051. 

At'wootl,  or  Attwood  (Georgh),  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng- 
lish malhcniatician,  born  in  London  in  1745.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  lectured  on 
natural  philosophy.  Ho  published  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of  Bodies"  (1784),  a  "Dis- 
sertation on  tlic  Construction  of  Arches  "  (1801 ),  and  other 
works.  He  invented  a  machine  noticed  below.  (See  At- 
wood's  Machine.)     Died  July,  1807. 

Atwood's  machine  was  invented  by  George  Atwood 
(noticed  above)  to  demonstrate  the  laws  of  uniformly  ac- 
celerated motion,  and  illustrate  the  relations  of  time,  space, 
and  motion  in  the  ease  of  a  body  falling  under  the  action 
of  gravitation.  This  machine  is  so  constructed  by  means 
of  (lulleys  and  wheels  that  turn  with  the  least  possible 
friction,  that  a  weight  (or  falling  body)  suspended  from 
one  of  the  pulleys  descends  much  more  slowly  than  a  body 
falling  in  free  space,  yet  increases  in  velocity  in  the  same 
ratio  as  when  falling  in  the  air.     (See  Falling  Bouies.) 

AiibagnCi  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ruuchcs-du-UhOne,  22  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Marseilles.  It 
lias  manufactures  of  paper,  pottery,  and  leather,  and  ex- 
ports excellent  wine.      Pop.  in  1800,  710S. 

Aubaiiic^  Droit  d',  a  French  term,  denotes  the  right 
of  a  sovereign  to  inherit  the  jiroperty  of  a  foreigner  dying 
intestate  without  native-born  heirs.  This  practice  was  abol- 
ished in  1 7'.MMiut  was  restored  bv  Napoleon  1.  (See  Interna- 
tional Law  No.  I.,  by  Pues.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Aubbeeuaubbee,  a  twp.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ind.   Pop.  745. 

Allbc,  oil,  a  river  itf  France,  rises  in  Haute-Marne, 
flows  north-westward  through  the  dejtartment  of  Aube. 
and  after  a  course  of  124  miles  enters  the  Seine  about  24 
miles  lielow  Troves. 

Anbe,  a  department  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  France,  was 
fr)rmed  of  (he  southern  portion  of  the  province  of  Cham- 
pagne and  a  small  part  of  Burgundy.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  department  of  Marne,  on  tho  E.  by  Haute- 
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Marne,  on  the  S.  by  C6te-d'0r  and  Yonne,  and  on  tho  W. 
by  Seine-et-Marne.  Area,  2317  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  rivers  Seine  and  Aube.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  S.  E.  jiart,  which 
produces  grain,  wine,  etc.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  slulVs,  hosiery,  glass,  and  leather.  It  is  divided 
into  5  arrondissements,  2t>  cantons,  and  440  communes. 
Cajtital,  Troyes.     Pop.  in  1S72,  255,087. 

Aubciias,  a  town  of  France,  in  tho  department  of 
Ardi-ehc,  is  pieturcscjuely  situated  on  ur  near  the  river 
Ardcchc,  14  miles  S.  W .  ctf  Privas.  It  stands  in  a  mag- 
niUcent  basin,  surrounded  by  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  tho 
Vivurais.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a  college,  and  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  wcioUcn  stuffs,  ])apcr,  etc.  Several  im- 
portant fair,!  are  held  hero.     Pop.  in  1800,  7694. 

Auber  (Daniel  Francois  Esprit),  an  eminent  French 
composer,  born  at  Caen  Jan.  29,  1782,  a  pupil  of  Cherubini, 
produced  in  1813  "  Le  Sejour  Militaire,"  an  opera  which 
was  not  successful,  but  his  comic  opera  called  "  La  Bergcro 
Cbiltelaine"  (1820)  was  warmly  applauded.  In  1821  ho 
composed  "Emma,"  an  opera  which  was  much  admired. 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  grace,  originality,  ancl  in- 
genious combinations.  The  opera  of  "  La  Mucttc  de  Por- 
tici,"  or  "Masauicilo"  (1S2S),  is  called  his  masterpiece. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1829.  Among 
his  most  popular  operas  are  "' Fra  Diavolo  "  (1830),  "  Le 
Domino  Noir"  (1837),  "  Ilaydco "  (1847),  and  "  Manon 
Lescaut  "  (1850).  He  was  appointed  chapcl-mastcr  at  tho 
Tuilcries  by  Napoleon  III.  Died  May  13,  LS71.  (See 
FiiTis,  "Biographic  Univoiselle  dcs  Musieieusj"  L.  de 
Lomenie,  "  (Jalerie  dcs  Contcmporains.") 

Au'ber  (Harriet),  an  English  authoress,  was  born  Oct. 
4,  1773,  and  died  Jan.  20,  1802.  In  1829  she  publislied 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms,"  containing  some  of  tho  best 
versions  of  modern  times. 

Au'berlen  (Karl  August),  a  prominent  German  or- 
thodox theologian,  born  at  Fellbach,  in  AVUrtemberg,  Nov. 
19.  1824.  Among  his  works  are  "  The  Tbeosophy  of  Fried- 
rich  Christoph  Oclinger  "  (1847)  and  "  Tho  Prophet  Daniel 
and  the  Revelation  of  John  considered  in  their  Reciprocal 
Rehitious"  (1854).     Died  in  1S64. 

Aubert  (Jean  Loins),  Abbk,  a  French  poet  and  fabu- 
list, born  in  Paris  in  1731.  Ho  edited  a  journal  called 
'*  Les  Petites  Aflichcs,"  and  published  in  1750  a  collection 
of  fables  which  gained  a  European  reputation.  They  were 
highly  commended  by  Voltaire,  who  wrote  to  Aubert,  "  You 
have  placc<l  yourself  beside  La  Fontaine'  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  French  literature  in  the  College  Royal,  Paris,  in 
1773.     Died  in  1814. 

Aubert  du  Bayet  (Jean  BaptisteAnnibal),  a  French 
general,  born  in  Louisiana  Aug.  29,  1759.  He  fought  for 
the  U.  S.  under  Rochambcau,  and  was  chosen  in  1791  a 
member  of  tho  French  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he 
supported  the  same  principles  as  La  Fayette.  He  com- 
manded at  the  siege  of  Mentz,  which  was  taken  by  tho 
Prussians  in  1793,  and  was  minister  of  war  for  several 
months  in  1795.  Died  at  Constantinople,  where  ho  was 
aniiia.'-sador,  Dec.  17,  1797. 

AubcrvillicrSy  a  town  in  France,  in  tho  department 
of  the  Seine,  4  miles  N.  of  Paris,  and  one  of  its  suburbs. 
Pop.  9240. 

Aubigne,  d'  (Merle).     See  D'Aubigne. 

Aubign^,  d'  (TriEODonn  Aguippa),  a  French  Protestant 
historian  and  soldier,  distinguished  for  his  wit,  learning, 
and  audacity,  was  born  in  Saintonge  Feb.  8,  1550.  Ho 
studied  in  a  college  at  Geneva,  and  at  an  early  ago  joined 
tho  Huguenot  army,  then  waging  a  civil  war  against  the 
court.  Ho  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  whose  favor  he  enjoyed.  He  fought  for  Henry 
against  the  Catholic  League,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Coutras  (1587).  His  chiei'  work  is  a  history 
of  his  own  times,  entitled  "  Ilistoire  Univcrselle  depuis  I'An 
1550  jusqu'  a  I'An  1001  "  (3  vols.,  1010-20).  He  left  auto- 
biogra])hic  memoirs  ("  Ilistoire  secrete  do  T.  A.  d'Aubignf," 
1729-31).  He  had  a  son,  Constantino,  who  was  the  father 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Dicil  at  Geneva  April  29, 1630. 
(See  M.  A.  Sayois,  "  Vie  d'Aubigu6  j"  Davila,  "History 
of  tho  Civil  Wars  of  France") 

Aubiiiy  a  French  town,  department  of  Aveyron,  20 
miles  N.  E.  of  Villcfranche,  in  a  mining  region,  with  fur- 
naces, etc.     Pop.  8803. 

Au'brcy,  a  post-township  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan.  Pop. 
1125. 

Au'brcy  (John),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  antiquary,  horn 
in  Wilt:diire  Mar.  12,  1025,  inherited  a  large  estate,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  club  of  Commonwealth's  Men. 
lie  was  a  collector  of  anti({uarian  documents,  and  left  sev- 
eral valuable  works  in  manuscript.     His  "Natural  History 
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and  Antiquities  of  Surrey"  was  published  in  1719.  He 
alsu  wrote  memoirs  of  the  English  poets,  which  were  |iub- 
li^hed  in  lSi;i  und.T  the  title  of  "  Letters  written  hv  Emi- 
nent Per.^ons  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries." 
Died  June  7.  1697. 

Auburn,  a  post-villago  of  Lee  cc.  Ala.,  on  the  Mont- 
gomery and  West  Point  U.  R.,  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Mont- 
gomery. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and 
Mefli;i'nical  College.     Pop.  lOlS  ;  of  the  township,  3822. 

Aubnrut  the  euunty-seat  of  Placer  eo.,  Cal..  on  the  Cen- 
tral P;H'ilie  K.  R..  36  miles  N.  E.  of  Sacramento.  Fruit  is 
extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  near  the  town 
very  rich  quartz  and  gravel  mines,  and  eleven  quart/,  mills 
wilii  101  stumps  continually  running.  Auburn  has  a  court- 
hou--^  and  jail,  a  pui)lic  hall.  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows' 
halls,  several  churches  and  school-houses,  and  three  large 
hotels.  The  principal  buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone. 
There  arc  two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  800. 

V.  B.  Lyox,  Ed,  *•  Placer  Argis." 

Auburn,  a  township  of  Clark  co.,  Ill,     Pop.  602. 

Auburn,  a  post-towffship  of  Sangamon  co..  111.     Pop. 

Auburn,  the  county-seat  of  Pc  Kalb  ro.,  Ind.»  on  the 

Baltimore  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  R.  R„  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  .Jackson  and  .^aginaw  and  the  Detroit  Eel 
River  and  Illinois  R.  Rs,  It  has  large  manufactories  of 
hubs  and  spokes,  staves,  a  weekly  |)apcr,  and  an  extensive 
stocking  factory.     Pop.  677. 

P.  C.  Mays,  Ed.  "Ai:burn  CorBiEn." 

Auburn,  a  township  of  Fayette  co.,  la.     Pop.  1059. 

Auburn,  a  post-township  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kan.    P.  662. 

Auburn,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Mempbis  R.  K.,  18  miles  ^^.  W.  of  Bowling  Green. 
Pop.  610. 

Auburn,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Androscoggin  co., 
]\Ie.,  ;U  miles  from  Portland,  ou  the  Androscoggin  and 
Little  Androscoggin  rivers,  which  furnish  extensive  water- 
power.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  recentl3-  been  com- 
menced, while  that  of  shoes  has  attained  considerable  pro- 
portions. It  is  situated  on  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.,  and 
connected  with  the  Grand  Trunk  system  by  the  Lewiston 
and  Auburn  R.  R.  It  has  a  national  bank.  Pop.  in  1870, 
610'.'.  Ed.  •*  Lewiston  Joirnal." 

Auburn,  a  post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester  R.  R.  It  has  a  public  library,  and 
manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  tape,  worsted  goods,  etc. 
Pup.  1178. 

Auburn,  a  post-twp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  X.  II.    P.  815. 

Auburn,  a  flourishing  city,  capital  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Xew  York  Central  R.  K.,  174  miles  W.  of  Albany, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  outlet  of  Owaseo  Lake,  which  is 
24  miles  distant.  The  Southern  Central  R.  R,  connects  it 
with  Owego.  68  miles  S.,  and  with  Fair  Haven.  30  miles  N,, 
at  which  place  they  have  the  largest  accommodations  for 
storing  coal  in  Central  Xcw  York.  The  site  of  Auburn  is 
moderately  uneven;  the  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and 
shaded  with  ornamental  trees.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings and  mercantile  houses  are  on  Genesee  street.  Many 
of  the  private  houses  display  an  elegant  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  are  adorned  with  beautiful  garriens.  Auburn  con- 
tains lifteen  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  theological  sem- 
inary under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterians.  This  city 
was  long  the  home  of  the  late  Hon.  William  H.  Seward. 
Hero  is  a  large  stone  State  prison,  celebrated  for  its  system 
of  discipline.  The  convicts,  numbering  sometimes  1000  or 
1200.  are  em])loj''ed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  sad- 
dlery-ware, cigars,  window-sashes,  blinds,  and  doctrs.  The 
city  has  eight  banks,  three  daily  and  two  weekly  papers, 
and  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  iron,  paper,  etc.  Here 
are  also  five  largo  manufactories  of  reapers  and  mowers, 
which  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Cnion.  Pop.  17.225. 
Ed.  "ArBURN  Advertiser." 

Anbnrn,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  0,     Pop.  910. 

Auburn,  a  post-township  of  Geauga  co.,  0.    Pop.  783. 

Auburu,  a  township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.    Pop.  1251, 

Auburn,  a  post-village  of  Baker  co..  Or.,  on  Powder 
River,  about  300  miles  E.  of  Salem.  Gold  is  found  in  this 
vicinity. 

Auburn,  a  post-village  of  South  Mannheim  township, 
Schuylkill  eo..  Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.R., 
9  miles  S.  E.  of  Pottsville.     Pop.  611. 

Auburn,  a  township  of  Susquehanna  co..  Pa.   P.  2006. 

Auburn,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Va.     P.  3171. 

Auburn,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co..  Wis, 

Pop.   lOL'C. 

Au'burndale,  a  post-rillage  of  Newton  township,  Mid- 


dlesex CO..  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R..  10  miles 
W.  of  Boston.     It  is  the  seat  of  Laselle  Seminary. 

Auburn  Theolosjica!  Seminary,  or  The  Theo- 
loi^ii'iil  Seminary  of  Central  and  Western  New 
York,  occupies  a  large  three-story  stone  building,  with 
trnnscjit  and  wings,  on  elevated  ground  in  the  northern  ]»art 
of  the  city  of  Auburn.  It  was  founded  in  1S20.  In  ISTiiits 
removal  was  contemplaled,  but  the  friends  of  the  seminary 
having  by  great  exertions  raised  funds  for  its  endowment, 
the  institution  will,  it  is  understood,  remain  in  Auburu.  It 
is  sustained  by  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

Aubusson,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Creuse, 
on  the  river  Creuse.  22  miles  S.  E.  of  Gu6ret.  It  has  a 
celebrated  manul'aetory  of  carpets.  \*elvets  and  woollen 
stuffs  are  also  tnatle  here.     Pop.  in  1866,  6625. 

Aubusson,  d'  (Pierre),  grand-master  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  .Jerusalem,  was  born  of  a  noble  French  family 
in  H23.  At  an  early  age  he  joined  the  order,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  was  at  Rhodes.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  energy  and  courage  in  fighting  against  pirates, 
and  was  employed  on  important  missions  to  several  courts. 
In  145S  he  formed  a  league  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
Hungary  against  the  sultan  IVIahoniet  II.  He  was  elected 
grand-master  of  his  order  in  1476,  and  fortified  Rhodes  as 
an  advan<'ed  post  for  the  defence  of  Christendom  against 
the  victorious  Turks.  The  great  aim  and  idea  of  his  life 
was  the  formation  of  a  league  of  Christian  ]irinces  against 
the  infidels.  Early  in  1480,  Mahomet  II.  commenced  (he 
siege  of  Rhodes  with  an  army  of  about  100,000  men.  The 
Turks  were  repulsed  in  several  desperate  assaults,  in  which 
Aubusson  was  severely  wounded,  and  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  in  July.  1480.  In  1501  he  was 
chosen  general-in-ehief  of  the  armies  of  the  German  em- 
peror, the  king  of  France,  and  the  pope,  who  had  formed 
a  league  against  the  Turks.  His  success  was  hindered  liy 
the  jealousy  and  discord  of  these  allies.  Died  in  1j03. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  Christian  statesmen  and 
commanders  of  his  time.  (See  Bouhours,  "  Ilistoire  de 
Pierre  d'Aubusson,"  1676.) 

Auch,  6sh  (anc.  Autfiin^ta  Ausco'rum  or  Elimhens)^  an 
old  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Gers.on 
the  river  Gers.  4;>  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Agen.  In  the  time  of 
Cifsar  it  was  the  cnjiital  of  the  Ausci  or  Auscii.  It  has  a 
beautiful  (Gothic  cathedral,  an  archbishop's  palace,  a  royal 
college,  a  public  library,  a  museum  of  natural  science,  and 
a  town-hall.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linens,  cotton 
stuffs,  leather,  etc.  Armagnac  brandy  is  exp'irted  I'rom 
this  town,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  Armagnac.  Pop. 
in  1860.  12,500. 

Auche'nia  [from  the  Gr.  ai-x^f,  the  "neck"  (so  called 
from  the  length  of  their  necks)],  a  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can aniraak  of  the  order  Ruminantia  and  family  Camelidie. 
The  genus  comprises  the  aljiaca  and  the  llama,  and  other 
species,  all  of  which  inhabit  the  mountain-ranges  of  the 
Andes.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  camel,  which  they 
resemble  in  general  form  anrl  in  the  structure  of  the  stom- 
ach. They  differ  from  the  camel  in  having  no  hump:  also 
in  dentition,  and  in  the  more  cloven  feet  and  movable  toes. 
Some  naturalists  think  that  the  alpaca  is  not  a  distinct 
species,  but  a  variety  of  the  llama.     (See  Alpaca.) 

Auchmuty,  A'mu-te  (Robert),  an  eminent  lawyer, 
born  in  Scotland,  settled  in  Boston,  Mass.,  about  1710.  He 
held  several  high  colonial  offices.     Died  in  1750. 

Auchmuty  (RonEnr).  an  able  lawyer,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, practised  at  Boston,  and  was  distinguishcfl  as  an 
advocate  in  trials  by  jury.  He  was  an  admiralty  judge 
(1767-76).  Having  become  a  zealous  Tory  in  1770,  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  1788. 

Auchmuty  (Sami'ei.),  D.  I>..  an  Episcopal  clergyman, a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Boston  Jan.  10,  1722, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1742.  He  preached  in  Trinity 
I  church,  Xew  York,  and  obtained  in  1764  the  charge  of  all 
the  churches  tn  that  city.  He  adhered  to  the  royalist  party 
in  the  Revolution.     Died  Mar.  6.  1777. 

Auchmuty  (Sir  Samtel).  a  British  general,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Xew  York  June  22,  17.^S,  mid 
graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  177-''.  He 
fought  against  the  V.  S.  in  1776-78,  served  many  years  in 
India,  and  in  1806  obtained  command  of  an  army  sent  to 
South  America.  He  took  the  fortified  city  of  Montevideo 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1S07.  and  captured  Java  from  the 
Dutch  in  1811.     Died  Aug.  11,  1822. 

Auckland,  a  seaport-town,  former  cap.  of  the  British 
colonv  of  Xew  Zealand,  is  situated  on  the  X.  E.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Xew  Ulster:  lat.  'Mt°  50'  S..  Ion.  174°  50'  E. 
It  has  t\vo  fine  harbors  and  considerable  trade.  It  is  con- 
nected by  .--teamships  with  Sidney.  Melbourne,  Honolulu, 
and  .San  Francisco.  It  is  the  see  of  an  Anglican  bishop, 
and  has   four    banks,  three  newspapers,  and   many  fine 
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buildin;;s.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  ia 
about  [><}°  F.,  and  that  of  tho  warmest  about  fiso,  Auck- 
land wius  founded  in  184:0.     Pop.  in  1871,  12,937. 

Auckland  (Ueorgk  Eden),  Earl  of,  an  English 
peer,  born  in  1784,  inherited  the  title  of  baron  at  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1814.  He  acted  with  tho  Whigs,  became 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  183."^,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  in  1834,  and  governor-general  of  India  in  1S35. 
Ho  was  created  carl  i)f  Auckland  in  1839,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1841.     He  died  without  issue  in  1849. 

Auckland  (William  Eden),  Lord,  an  English  diplo- 
matist and  lawyer,  was  born  in  1745.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  appointed  in  1778  to  negotiate  with 
the  revolutionists  in  the  U.  S.  Having  been  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  France  in  1785,  he  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty 
with  that  nation.  He  published  "'Principles  of  the  Penal 
Law"  (1771)  and  other  works.  In  1793  he  received  the 
title  of  baron.     Died  in  1S14. 

Auckland  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  tho  South 
Pacific,  S.  of  New  Zealand.  The  largest  island  is  about 
30  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide,  and  has  two  good  harbors. 
This  group  is  valuable  as  a  whaling-station,  but  is  not  in- 
habited. 

Auc'tion  [from  the  Lat.  augeOy  artctutti,  to  "  increase  "], 
in  law,  the  act  of  exposing  property  for  sale  by  open  com- 
petition to  the  highest  bidder,  by  a  person  called  an 
auctioneer.  Every  bid  is  deemed  to  be  an  offer,  which  is 
accepted  by  the  auctioneer  when  his  hammer  falls.  On 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  contracts,  the  offer  may 
bo  withdrawn  by  the  bidder  at  any  time  before  acceptance. 
Tho  acceptance  of  a  higher  offer  is  the  rejection  of  tlie 
lower  one.  Such  a  sale  must  be  fairly  conducted,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  seller  and  buyer.  The  secret  employment 
of  "  puffers  "  or  fictitious  bidders  by  the  owner  to  unduly 
enhance  the  price  is  a  fraud  on  the  purchaser,  who  may 
avoid  such  a  sale.  The  same  rule  applies  to  secret  agree- 
ments between  purchasers  to  stifle  competition.  Such  sales 
frequently  take  place  under  conditions  made  known  at  the 
time  of  sale.  These  must  be  followed  by  the  party  to  whom 
they  are  applicable.  An  auctioneer  is  to  some  extent  an 
agent  for  both  parties — as,  for  example,  to  sign  on  their 
behalf  a  written  memorandum  of  sales,  where  that  is  re- 
quired by  hiw.  The  conduct  of  auctioneers  is  sometimes 
regulated  by  statute. 

Au'cuba,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cornacere. 
Tho  only  known  species  is  the  Ait'cuba  Japon' tea,  an  ever- 
green shrub  which  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  and  is 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  It  is  dioecious,  has 
small  purple  flowers,  and  its  fruit  is  a  small  red  drupe. 
Tho  leaves  are  pale-green,  curiously  mottled  with  yellow. 

Audrr'us,  or  Au'dius  [in  Syriac  U'd>j],  the  founder  of 
a  religions  sect  called  Audians,  was  a  native  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. He  was  banished  to  Scythia  in  338  A.  D.,  and  died 
about  370  A.  D.  He  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  clergy  by 
censuring  their  luxury  and  vices.  The  Audians  aro  accused 
of  ])rofessing  anthropomorphism. 

Aude  (anc.  A'tnx),  a  river  in  the  S.  of  France,  rises  in 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  flows  northward  to  Carcassonne,  and 
thence  eastward  until  it  enters  the  Mediterranean,  G  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Narbonne.     Length,  133  miles. 

Aude,  a  maritime  department  in  the  S.  of  France,  is 
boundi-d  on  the  N.  by  the  departments  of  Tarn  and  Herault, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Me<literranean.  on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrences- 
Orientales,  on  the  W.  by  Aricge  and  Haut-Garonne,  and 
has  an  area  of  2437  square  miles.  It  was  formerly  part  of 
thi-  province  of  Langucdoc.  Tho  surface  is  partly  moun- 
tainous, being  near  the  foot  of  tho  Pyrenees  ;  tho  soil  of 
tho  valleys  is  fertile  and  calcareous.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  river  Aude  and  the  canal  of  Langucdoc  (or  Canal  du 
Midi).  Among  tho  mineral  resources  of  Aude  arc  iron, 
coal,  and  marble.  The  staple  productions  are  grain,  olives, 
wine,  and  fruits.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen 
stuffs,  paper,  and  brandy.  Capital,  Carcassonne.  It  is 
divided  into  4  arrondissements,  31  cantons,  and  435  com- 
munes.     Pop.  in  1872,  285,927. 

Audebert  (Jean  Baptistk),  an  eminent  French  artist 
and  naturalist,  born  at  Roi-hofort  in  1759.  Ho  first  acquired 
distinction  as  a  miniature-painter,  and  subsequently  ap- 
plied himself  to  natural  history,  the  love  of  which  became 
ois  ruling  passion.  He  published  in  1800  a  "Natural  His- 
tory of  Apes,  Lemurs,  and  Galeopitheci."  with  sixty-two 
admirably  colored  plates,  printed  in  oil-colors  by  a  new 
raetlioil  which  he  invented.  He  was  the  first  to  use  gold- 
leaf  in  illustrating  the  plumage  of  birds.  His  splendidly 
illustrated  "  History  of  Humming-birds,  Flycatchers,  .lac- 
amars,  etc."  appeared  in  1802.  lie  died  in  1800,  leaving 
several  works  unfinished. 

Au'denar'de,or  Ondcnarde,a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  14  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Ghent. 


It  has  a  fine  Gothic  town-hall.  Tanning  and  brewing  are 
the  chief  branches  of  industry.  Pop.  in  186(!,  4835.  Here 
Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  French  army  in  July,  1708. 

Au'diphone,  a  new  instrument  for  tho  deaf,  invented 
by  R.  S.  Rhodes  of  Chicago,  III.,  shaped  like  a  large  fan, 
and  made  of  a  sheet  of  vulcanized  rubber  about  2^d  of  an 
inch  thick,  fastened  to  a  handle  of  the  same  substance. 
This  sheet  is  curved  at  the  farther  end,  when  used,  by 
pulling  a  cord  which  is  put  through  holes  in  the  upper 
edge  and  passes  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sheet  into  a 
slot  in  the  handle.  The  curve  required  is  very  small,  but 
the  more  deaf  the  person  using  the  instrument  the  tighter 
must  the  rubber  be  drawn.  When  in  use  the  straight  or 
lower  end  of  the  sheet  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  upper  jaw- 
teeth,  and  any  sound  strikingagainstthe  rubber  sheet  is-com- 
m  unicated  to  the  nerve  of  the  ear  through  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  head,  so  that  ordinary  conversation  can  be  heard.  The 
same  result  is  produced  in  case  of  artificial  teeth  if  well  fitted. 

Au'ditory  Nerve,  the  nerve  of  hearing,  is  the  seventh 
in  order  of  origin  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  counting  from 
before  backward.  The  seventh  pair  consists  of  the  portio 
dura  (or  facial),  the  portio  mollis  (or  auditory),  and  a  small 
intermediate  portion.  The  portio  mollis  apparently  com- 
mences in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  it  then  runs 
forward  to  the  back  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  enters  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  It  then 
divides  into  two  portions,  which  diverge — the  smaller  one 
for  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  vestibule,  the  other  for 
the  cochlea.  Those  entering  the  semicircular  canals  divide 
into  five  branches,  forming  at  last  a  nervous  exjtansion 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  retina.  (See  Ear  and  Acoustics.) 

Audley  (TuosrAs).  Lord  Acdlev  of  Walden,  an  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  born  in  Essex  in  1488.  He  became  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1529,  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
in  1532,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England  in  1533.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  According  to  some 
authorities,  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  subservience  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  Henry  VIII.  Died  April  30,  1544.  (See 
Lord  Cami-bell,  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.") 

Audouin  (Jean  Victor),  an  eminent  French  naturalist 
and  comparative  anatomist,  born  in  Paris  April  27,  1797. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  *' Aunalcs  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,"  first  issued  in  1824,  and  co-operated  with  Milne- 
Edwards  in  researches  into  the  Crustacea  and  Annelida. 
He  succeeded  Latreille  as  professor  of  entomology  at  the 
Museum  in  1833,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute 
in  1838.  Among  his  works  is  a  ''History  of  the  Insects 
which  Infest  the  Vine"  (1840-43).     Died  Nov.  9,  1841. 

Audrain',  a  county  of  the  N.  E.  central  part  of  Mis- 
souri. Area,  680  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Davis 
Fork  and  Long  Branch  of  Salt  River.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating or  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  wool, 
dairy  products,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  Coal  is 
found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  Missouri  and  the 
Louisiana  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  Rs.  Capi- 
tal, Mexico,     Pop.  12,307. 

Audran  (Gerard),  a  French  engraver  of  the  first  order, 
was  born  at  Lyons  Aug.  2.  1040.  He  studied  under  Carlo 
Maratta  at  Rome  for  several  years,  and  returned  to  Paris 
about  1070.  Having  been  a(tpointed  engraver  to  the  king, 
he  engraved  for  him  the  masterpieces  of  Le  Brun,  "  The 
Battles  of  Alexander."  Among  his  works  are  two  car- 
toons of  Raphael,  representing  the  "Death  of  Ananias" 
and  "Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,"  and  "Coriolanus," 
after  Poussin.  He  is  estimated  by  some  critics  as  the 
greatest  historical  engraver  that  ever  lived.  Died  Feb.  8, 
H»91.  (See  Fontenai.  "  Dictionnairc  des  Artists;"  Stuutt, 
**  Dictionary  of  Engravers.") — Other  members  of  the  Au- 
dran family  attained  eminence  as  engravers:  as  Beuoit 
(I6(il-1721),  Claude  pere  (1592-1677),  Claude  fils  (1(140- 
84),  Germain  (1031-1710),  and  Jean  (1607-1750). 

Audry  de  Puyraveau  (Pierre  Francois),  a  French 
re])uliliean,  I'orn  at  Puyraveau  in  1783.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1827,  and  acted  a  prominent 
and  efficient  ]iart  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  during  which 
his  manufactory  in  Paris  was  the  rcndczvtius  nf  the  rev- 
olutionists. In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

Au'dubon,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Iowa.  Area.  630 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Enst  Nishuabatona 
River,  and  drained  by  the  West  Nishnabatona.  which  rises 
within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Grain  and  wool  are  the  chief  crops.  Capital,  Ex- 
ira.     Pop.  1212. 

Audubon,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1250. 

Audubon,  a  township  of  Audubon  co.,  la.     Pop.  3SI. 

Au'dubon  (JoHx  Jahes),  a  celebrated  naturalist,  bora 
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in  Louisiana  on  the  4th  of  May.  1780.  He  was  the  son  of 
nn  opulent  French  naval  ofiiccr  who  owned  a  plantation  in 
the  then  French  eolony.  In  his  thildhooil  he  hecamc  deep- 
ly interestc'l  in  the  Mudy  uf  hirils  and  thtir  habits.  He  was 
educated  partly  in  Parin.  whither  he  was  sent  about  1794. 
and  he  studied  design  under  I>avid,  the  eminent  painter.  He 
returned  to  the  V.  S.  about  Kl'S  and  settled  on  a  farm  which 
his  father  gave  him,  on  the  Pt-rkiomen  Creek,  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Hcrehefouml  time  and  opportunity  lor  his 
favorite  study,  lie  married  Lucy  Bakewell  in  1S08,  sold 
his  farm,  and  became  a  merchant  at  Louisville,  Ky,  About 
ISIO  he  began  to  make  extensive  excursions  through  the 
iiriuieva!  forests  of  the  Southern  and  South-western  J>tates. 
in  the  exploration  of  which  he  passed  many  years.  lie 
made  colored  drawings  of  all  tlie  species  of  birds  that  he 
found.  Tie  resided  with  his  wife  and  children  for  several 
years  at  Heudersitn.  un  the  Ohio  River.  In  lS24he  visited 
Philadelphia,  where  he  met  Charles  Lucien  IJtiuaparte.  who 
enenurageil  him  to  publish  a  w<»rk  on  ornitlndogy.  Before 
this  date  he  is  said  to  have  failed  in  trade  and  been  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  to  have  successively  followed  the  oecu])a- 
ti'in  of  portrait-painter  and  dnnetng-nuister.  lie  went  to 
Kngland  in  I82f>,  and  commenced  in  Londcui  the  jjublica- 
tion  of  his  great  work,  for  which  he  obtained  a  large  num- 
ber of  subscribers  at  $1000  a  copy.  This  admirable  work 
was  entitled  *'  The  Itirds  of  America"  (10  vols,  folio,  18o0- 
39).  and  was  illustrated  with  448  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  1065  9i)ecies  of  birds,  of  the  natural  size.  The  work  is 
divided  into  five  volumes  of  letter-press,  and  five  of  engrav- 
ings designed  by  the  author.  This  was  pronounced  by 
Cuvier  *' the  most  magniticent  monument  that  art  ever 
raised  to  ornithology."  Audubon  returned  to  America  in 
1S21*,  and  again  explored  the  forests,  lakes,  and  coasts  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  to  collect  materials  for  another  work. 
This  wai  his  '*  Ornithological  Hiography.  or  an  Account  of 
the  Habits  of  the  liirds  of  the  I'nited  States,  etc."  (Edin- 
burgh, .'}  vols..  1S;J1-;UM.  He  revisited  England  in  1831, 
and  returned  home  in  18S9.  after  which  he  resided  on  the 
Hudson  River,  near  the  city  of  New  York.  He  published 
a  cheaper  edition  of  his  **  Birds  of  America"  (7  vols.  8vo, 
1814).  and  was  nssoeiated  with  Dr.  Bachman  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  work  on  "  The  (Quadrupeds  of  Xorth  America," 
with  plates  (0  vols..  l.S4))-.'>0).  the  drawings  of  which  were 
made  by  his  sons,  Victor  UifTordand  John  AVoodhouse  Au- 
dubon. He  died  in  New  York  City  Jan.  27,  1851.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  of  Edinburgh  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
was  "the  greatest  ariist  in  his  own  walk  that  ever  lived." 
(See  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  J.  Audulion,"  edited, 
from  materials  supplied  by  his  widow,  by  Robert  BtcH- 
ANAS,  1 869;  C.  C.  AoAMs,"  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Labors 
of  .T.  .1.  Audubon  :"  article  on  "  American  Ornithology  "  iu 
the  *•  Quarterly  Review  "  for  July,  1832.) 

William  Jacobs. 

Au'enbrng'ger  von  Au'enbrug'  (LEoroLn),  called 
AvENUitcGCKii  by  the  French,  a  (Jermau  physician  who  in- 
troduced percussion  of  the  chest  as  a  means  of  diagnosis, 
was  born  at  (.Jratz.  in  Styria.  in  1722.  He  announced  his 
discovery  in  a  work  called  "  Inventum  novum  ex  Percus- 
Bione  Thoracis  Humani  "  (''New  Discovery  by  the  Percus- 
sion of  the  Human  Chest,"  1761).  He  practised  in  Vienna. 
Died  in  180'J. 

Au'erbach'  (Berthold),  a  popular  German  author, 
born  at  Xordstetten,  in  WUrtemberg,  Feb.  28,  1812.  He 
jiublished"  Spinoza."  a  biography  or  romance  (1837) :  "  The 
Poet  and  Merchant,"  a  novel  (1839);  "The  Jews  and 
Jlodern  Literature"  (1836);  and  *' The  Cultivated  Citizen" 
("  !)er  Gebildete  Burger,"  IS42).  His  most  popular  work 
is  perhaps  his  '•  Vilbige  Tales  of  the  Black  Forest  "  (2  vols., 
1843).  Among  his  <»ther  works  are  novels  called  *'  Die  Frau 
Professorin,"  "Edelweiss,"  '•  Baarfiissle  "  (*•  Little  Bare- 
foot." 1857),  "Auf  der  Hiihe  "  ("On  the  Heights,"  1865), 
and  "  Das  Land-Haus  am  Rhein  "  ("  Country-llouse  on  the 
Rhine,"  1869).  A  number  of  these  have  been  translated 
into  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Swedish,  and  an  Italian 
version  of  his  "  Village  Tales"  appeared  in  1S|39. 

Aucrbach  (IlEiNRun).  a  German  medical  professor, 
whose  proper  name  was  Stiiomer,  was  born  at  Auerbaeh, 
in  Bavaria,  in  1482.  He  was  a  friend  of  Luther  and  a 
citizen  of  Leipsic.  According  to  tradition.  Doctor  Faust 
rode  out  of  Auerbach's  cellar  on  a  barrel.     Died  in  1542. 

Au'ersperg',  von  (Anton  .Vlexanper).  Coint.  a  Ger- 
man poet  whose  twm-ffe-phime  was  Anastasits  GrI'x,  was 
born  at  Laybach  April  II,  1806.  Ho  displayed  much  wit 
and  humor  in  n  poem  called  "  Spnziergiinge  eines  AVjener 
Poeten  "  ("  Promenades  of  a  Poet  of  A'ienna,"  I83I).  Pub- 
lished a  volumeof  poems  ("  Gedichte,"  1838).  D.  Sept.,  1876. 

Auersperg  (Carlos),  Princk.  an  Austrian  statesman, 
born  May  1.  lsl4.  In  1867-68  he  was  for  a  short  time 
president  of  the  Cisleithan  ministry.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichstag,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  of 


the  Bohemian  Diet,  where  he  acted  with  the  German 
party. 

Aucrstcidty  6w'er-st5t,  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
10  miles  W.  of  Naumburg.  noted  as  the  scene  of  an  im- 
portant victory  gaJued  by  the  French  general  Davoust  over 
the  Prussians,  who  were  commanded  by  their  king,  on  Oct. 
14,  1806,  which  was  also  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Jena. 

Au'erswald',  von  (Haxs  Adolph  Ehdmann).  a  Prus- 
sian general,  born  Oct.  19,  1792,  gained  distinction  by  his 
scientific  attainments,  and  was  elected  to  the  Parlinment  at 
Frankfort  in  1848.  As  he  was  walking  in  Frankfort  in 
company  with  Prince  Felix  Lichnowsky,  a  mob  attacked 
and  killed  them.  Sept.  18,  1S48.  His  death  appears  to  have 
been  an  incidental  consequence  of  his  being  in  company 
with  the  prince,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  jiopulace. 

Anrfenbcrg',  von  (.Toseph),  Fkeihehr.  a  German 
dramatist  and  poet,  born  at  Freiburg,  in  Brisgau,  in  1798. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  "The  Alhambra."  a  dra- 
matic poem  (1830),  and  "Louis  XI.  in  P^ronne,"  a  drama. 
Dieil  in  1857. 

Au'fidaS)  the  name  of  an  ancient  river  in  Italy,  near 
the  mouth  of  which  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Canna;, 
216  B.  C.    (See  Okanto.) 

Au'gcas  [Gr.  Avycas  or  Au>ciav].  a  mythical  king  of 
Elis,  who  is  said  to  have  owned  3U00  oxen.  One  of  the 
twelve  labors  imposed  on  Hercules  by  Eurystheus  was  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stables,  in  which  the  dung  of  these 
oxen  had  accumulated  for  many  years.  Hercules  turned 
the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the  stables,  auJ 
killed  Augeas  because  he  refused  to  pay  his  wages. 

Au^ereau  (Pierre  Frantuis  Charles),  Die  de  Cas- 
TiGLiuNE,  a  French  marshal,  born  in  Paris  Oct.  21,  1757, 
became  a  fencing-master  at  Naples  before  the  Revolution, 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  i'rench  army  in  1792,  and 
gained  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  1796.  In  1 790 
ho  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Lodi,  Castiglione,  and 
Areola.  He  enforced  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Di- 
rectory in  the  coup-d'efnt  of  the  18th  Fructidor.  1797.  and 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in 
1799.  He  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  1894,  duke  of 
Castiglione  in  18(15,  served  with  distinction  at  Jena  in  1806. 
and  was  wounded  at  Eylau  in  180".  In  1813  he  disjdayed 
iutrejiid  courage  at  Leipsic.  He  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814.     Died  June  12,  1815. 

Au'gian  Co'dcx,  a  defective  uncial  manuscript  of  a 
part  ot  the  Xew  Testament,  was  found  in  the  monastery 
of  Augia  Major,  at  Rheinau,  was  jiurchased  by  I>r.  Bent- 
ley  in  1718,  and  is  now  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Augior  (  Emile),  a  French  dramatist  and  poet,  a  grand- 
son of  Pigault-Lebrun.  was  liorn  at  Valence,  in  Drome,  in 
1820.  He  wrote  a  drama  entitled  "La  Cigue"  ("Hem- 
lock," 1844 ).  which  had  complete  success,  and  *'  Gabriellc." 
a  comedy  (1849),  which  gained  the  Montyon  prize  of  the 
French  Academy.  In  1856  he  produced  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  in  1857  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy. 

Au'e^ite  [from  the  Gr.  ai-yq,  *■  splendor  "].  a  crystalline 
mineral  sometimes  called  Pyroxene,  is  nearly  allied  to 
hornblende.  It  often  occurs  in  volcanic  rocks,  is  composed 
of  silica,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  is  usually  of  a  greenish 
color.  It  crystallizes  in  six  or  eight-sided  prisms  variously 
modified,  and  is  an  essential  component  of  basalt,  dolerite, 
and  augite  porphyry.  Some  mineralogists  think  that  the 
difference  between  augite  and  hornblende  arises  only  from 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  crystallize,  the 
former  being  the  result  of  a  more  rapid  cooling. 

Au'glaize,  a  river  in  the  north-western  part  of  Ohio, 
rises  in  Auglaize  co..  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles 
enters  the  Maumee  River  at  Defiance.  Its  general  direc- 
tion is  nearly  northward. 

Auglaize,  or  Grand  Auglaize,  a  small  river  of 
Missouri,  rises  in  La  Clcde  co.,  flows  northward,  and  enters 
the  Osage  about  3  miles  below  Linn  Creek. 

Auglaize,  a  county  in  Western  Ohio.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Auglaize  and  St.  Mary's  rivers. 
which  rise  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  nearly  level :  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Dairy  products,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay.  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  crops.  This  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  and  by  the  railroad  which  ex- 
tends from  Dayton  to  Toledo.  Capital,  Wapakoneta.  Pop. 
20,041. 

Auglaize,  a  township  of  Camden  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1330. 

Auglaize,  a  township  of  Miller  co..  Mo.     Pop.  608. 

Auglaize,  a  township  of  Allen  co.,  0.     Pop.  1696. 

Auglaize,  a  township  of  Paulding  co.,  0.     Pop.  788. 

Au  Gres,  a  post-township  of  Bay  co..  Mich.     Pop.  255. 

Augs'burg  (anc.  Auf/wi'tn  Vlndrltco^nim),  an  ancient 
and  important  city  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  capital  of  the 
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province  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Lech,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wcrtauh,  :VJ  miles  by  rail  W.  N.W. 
of  Munich;  hit.  4SO  L'l' 42"  N.,  Ion.  1(1°  0-4' 16"  E.  Several 
railways  extend  from  it  towards  the  four  cardinal  points, 
and  connect  it  with  Munich,  Nuremberg,  etc.  The  Roman 
emperor  Augustus  planted  a  colony  here  in  12  B.  C.  It 
became  a  free  imperial  city  in  1276,  after  which  it  was  an 
important  commercial  emporium.  This  city  was  also  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  German  art,  and  the  native  place 
of  Holbein.  It  was  also  the  native  place  of  the  Fugger 
family,  at  one  time  the  richest  family  in  Europe.  Some 
decline  in  its  prosperity  occurred  after  1500,  but  it  still  has 
an  extensive  trade  and  many  large  manufactories  of  cotton, 
silk,  machinery,  and  paper.  Augsburg  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal money-markets  of  the  Continent,  and  owes  much  of 
its  im])ortance  to  its  banking-business  and  operations  in 
stocks.  The  **AIlgcmeino  Zeitung,"  issued  in  Augsburg, 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  widely  circulated  journals 
of  Germany.     Pop.  in  1871,  51,284. 

Augs'burg  Confes'sion,  the  first  Protestant  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Melanehthon,  sets  forth  the 
doctrines  held  by  Luther  and  his  followers.  This  Confes- 
sion was  presented  to  Charles  V.  at  a  German  Diet  con- 
vened at  Augsburg  June  20,  I5;i0.  The  original  copies  of 
this  document,  in  German  and  Latin,  are  not  known  to  be 
extant.  The  emperor  forbade  the  publication  of  the  Con- 
fession without  permission  obtained  from  himself;  but  a 
surreptitious  and  erroneous  publication  having  been  made, 
it  became  necessary  for  Melanehthon  to  issue  correct  copies 
of  the  test,  both  in  German  and  Latin.  This  Confession, 
with  its  subsequent  Apology,  became  a  standard  for  the  Re- 
formers, and  to  this  day  is  regarded  as  authoritative  among 
the  Lutheran  churches.     (See  Luthehanism.) 

Au'gur,  a  Latin  word  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
denote  a  soothsayer,  a  diviner,  a  person  who  professed  to 
foretell  events  by  the  flight  of  birds  or  other  omens.  The 
augurs  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  interpreting  the  will 
of  the  gods,  and  divinely  gifted  with  special  qualifications 
for  this  service.  Their  office  was  considered  as  very  im- 
portant in  the  state,  no  public  enterprise  being  under- 
taken unless  they  declared  the  omens  favorable.  Their 
divinations  were  called  auguries  or  auspices,  the  latter  of 
which  terms,  though  properly  applied  to  the  inspection  of 
the  flight  of  birds,  was  extended  by  the  Roman  writers  to 
other  signs.  In  the  early  period  of  Roman  history  the  num- 
ber of  augurs  was  only  three  or  four,  who  must  be  patri- 
ciiins.  The  Ogulnian  law,  passed  .'iOO  B.  C,  rendered  the 
])lebeians  eligible  to  the  ollice  of  augur,  and  increased  the 
number  to  nine.  The  augurs  held  office  for  life,  and  had 
the  power  of  filling  vacancies  that  occurred  in  their  college. 
The  college  of  augurs  in  some  periods  of  Roman  history 
had  groat  political  influence,  it  being  contrary  to  the  re- 
ligion and  usage  of  the  Romans  to  hold  an  election,  to  com- 
mence a  battle  or  cayjpaign,  or  perform  any  important 
public  business,  without  consulting  the  auspices.  Sulla 
raised  the  number  of  augurs  to  fifteen,  and  Julius  Caesar 
to  sixteen. 

Augur  (Christophrr  C),  an  American  officer,  born 
1821  in  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  lS4:i,  in  in- 
fantry till  Mar.  4,  1809,  when  ho  became  brigadier-general 
U.  S.  army,  lie  served  chiefly  at  frontier  posts  1843-61, 
in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas  1845-10.  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  1840-i8,  engaged  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  do  la 
Palma,  and  as  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier-Generals  Hopping 
and  Cashing,  scouting  and  on  expeditions  against  Northern 
Pacific  Indians  1855-56,  engiiged  in  several  skirmishes,  and 
lis  commandant  of  cadets  at  Military  Academy  1861.  In 
the  civil  war  became,  Aug.  9.  1S62,  niajor-general  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers, ancl  served  in  the  defences  of  Washington  1801- 
02,  in  operations  on  Rappahannock  and  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  1862,  in  command  of  a  division  in  the  Fifth  corps 
1802,  engaged  at  Cedar  Mountain  (severely  wounded  and 
brevet  colonel),  in  General  Banks's  cx])edition  to  New  Or- 
leans 1862;  in  command  of  the  district  of  Baton  Rouge 
130.1,  in  expedition  to  Fort  Hudson  1S03  (brevet  brigadier- 
general),  engaged  in  action  and  siege  of  the  place  ;  in  eom- 
nuind  of  department  of  AVashington  180l{-00,  of  the  Platte 
1807-71,  and  of  Texas  since  1871.  Brevet  major-general 
Mar.  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
field.  George  W.  Cullum. 

Augur  (IIezekiah),  an  American  sculptor,  born  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  21,  17'.)1,  was  also  noted  for  mechanical 
ingenuity.  He  invented  a  carving-machine  which  is  in 
geuenil  use,  and  as  sculptor  produced  "  Jephthah  and  his 
Hnugliter."     Died  Jan.  H).  1S58. 

Au'gust  [Lat.  Atnjtta'tu/i ;  Fr.  yloi5/],  the  eighth  month 
of  the  year,  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
IJefnre  his  time  it  was  called  Se.vti'lin — that  is,  the  m'xth 
ninnth,  beeause  the  Roman  year  once  began  on  the  1st  of 
March.     In  the  calendar  of  Julius  C»csar  the  first,  third, 


fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh  months  consisted  each  of 
thirty-one  days,  and  each  of  the  other  months  of  thirty, 
except  February,  which  in  common  years  had  twenty-nine, 
and  in  leap-year  thirty  days.  To  gratify  the  vanity  of 
Augustus,  one  day  was  taken  from  February  and  added  to 
August. 

Augus'ta,  a  county  near  the  western  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  about  !MIO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  S.  E.  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  forms  part  of  the  (ireat 
Valley  of  Virginia.  It  is  drained  by  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Shenandoah  River,  which  rises  by  several  branches 
within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  diversified  ;  the  soil  is  cal- 
careous and  very  fertile.  Corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  wool  are 
largely  raised.  Fine  limestone  underlies  a  great  part  of 
the  county,  which  is  said  to  contain  anthracite  coal.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Capital, 
Staunton.     Pop.  28,703. 

Augusta,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Woodruff  co..  Ark,, 
on  White  River,  09  miles  N.  E.  of  Little  Rock.  It  has 
two  weekly  papers.     Pop.  of  township,  2213. 

W.  E.  Arms,  Ed.  "Augusta  Sentinel." 

Augusta,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Richmond  co.,  Ga., 
the  third  city  in  size  in  the  State,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savannah  River,  231  miles  from  its  mouth,  120  N. 
N.  W.  from  Savannah,  and  136  N.  W.  from  Charleston.  It 
is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Savannah. 
Lat.  33°  28'  N.,  Ion.  81°  54'  W.  Its  population  in  1870 
was  15,389;  in  ISOO,  12,493;  in  1850,  10,217.  The  city  has 
a  thriving  trade,  and  does  a  good  wholesale  business  with 
the  towns  of  the  State,  with  most  of  which  it  has  a  direct 
connection  either  by  river  or  rail.  It  also  draws  consider- 
able business  from  the  hill-country  of  South  Carolina. 
From  its  position  it  is  actively  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade, 
receiving  cotton  from  a  considerable  ptu'tion  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  What  is  not  needed  to  supply  its 
own  cotton-mills  is  sent  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and 
re()orted  in  their  receipts.  Augusta  also  furnishes  a  good 
market  for  the  general  produce  of  its  region.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  centre  of  the  wagon-traffic,  sending  out 
goods  in  all  directions  in  the  great  lumbering  wagons  of 
that  time,  and  receiving  cotton  and  ]»roduce  in  return. 
After  the  railroads  began  to  break  up  this  trade,  the  city 
declined  for  a  time,  but  soon  regained  its  trade,  and  is  now 
an  enterprising  and  prosperous  city.  The  Augusta  Canal, 
9  miles  in  length,  brings  the  waters  of  the  Savannah  River 
from  above  the  city  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  give  a  head 
or  wator-power  of  forty  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturing centres  of  the  South.  Its  manufactories  and 
those  of  Richmond  county  are  of  great  importance.  There 
were  in  the  county  in  1870,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  in 
the  city,  97  manufacturing  establishments,  of  which  12  were 
driven  by  steam-engines,  having  au  aggregate  force  of  180 
horse-power,  and  47  by  water-power,  emj)loying  an  aggre- 
gate force  of  1222  horse-power.  In  these  manufacturing 
establishments  1280  hands  were  employed,  of  whom  1178 
were  men,  78  women,  and  24  children.  The  amount  of 
capital  employed  was  $1,345,155  ;  the  wages  paid §517, 230; 
the  material  used  was  valued  at  $1,095,765,  and  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  products,  $2,014,405.  Probably  about 
four-fifths  in  number  and  nine-tenths  in  value  of  these  man- 
ufactures belonged  to  Augusta.  Among  its  most  important 
manufacturing  establishments  are  two  cotton-mills,  em- 
ploying 553  hanils.  having  $648,000  eajiital,  paying 
$182,939  for  wages,  and  $7^2,600  fur  material,  and  produ- 
cing goods  of  the  annual  value  of  $1,118,722.  One  of  these 
manufactures  cotton  yarns,  which  are  largely  in  demand  at 
the  North.  There  is  also  a  car-factory,  employing  90  men, 
and  producing  $108,370  worth  of  cars;  2  railroad  machine- 
shops,  emjdoying  113  hands,  and  turning  out  $270,196 
worth  of  machinery ;  and  5  or  6  other  machine-shops,  pro- 
ducing about  $70,000  worth  of  work.  There  were  5  flour- 
ing-mills,  employing  36  hands  and  turning  out  products  of 
the  value  of  $517,541.  A  beginning  had  also  been  made  in 
foundries  for  iron  castings,  which  produced  nearly  $40,000 
worth  of  goods:  in  tol>aeco,  snuff",  and  cigar  factories,  pro- 
ducing $80,250  of  goods;  2  print ing-i)ffiees  turned  out 
work  worth  $78,000,  and  2  brick-kilns  made  brick  to  the 
extent  of  $39,042.  The  county  of  Richmond  in  1870  had 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $14,075,015.  and  a  true  valuation, 
according  to  the  ninth  census,  of  $19,473,131.  ranking  as 
the  second  county  in  the  State.  Of  this  valuation  about 
four-fifths  pertained  to  the  city  of  Augusta.  The  city  tax 
the  same  year  was  $210,001),  and  thcj  city  indebtedness 
$1,355,250.  Augusta  has  a  medical  sehocti,  the  Medical  CoK 
lege  of  Georgia,  founded  in  1830,  and  which  in  1872  had  97 
students.  It  has  also  an  incorporated  academy  called  tho 
Richmond  Acailemy,  with  7  teachers  and  300  scholars;  a 
city  normal  school,  with  2  teachers  and  3(1  scholars;  7  gram- 
mar schools^  with  7  teachers  and  777  scholars;  17  primary 
schools,  with  19  teachers  and  1238  scholars.    Of  the  5439  per- 
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SODS  of  school  nge(i.  e.  between  six  and  twenty-one  years), 
3500  are  enrolled  either  in  public  or  private  school;*,  and 
the  average  attendance  is  2ti;i2.  The  income  of  the  public 
schools  from  all  sources  is  $25,000.  There  are  two  daily 
papers  published  in  the  city;  both  have  a  considerable 
circulation  and  is;suo  weekly  and  tri-wcekly  editions.  It 
ha;*  three  national  banks.  There  are  about  2U  cliurches, 
among  which  are  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Episcopal,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Lutheran,  1  Christian,  5  or  (i  liaptist,  and  6 
or  7  Methodist — 2  of  them  of  the  Northern  Methodist 
Church.  Of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  sev- 
eral are  for  people  of  color.  The  number  of  sittings  in 
ihfse  churches  is  over  I2.1MM).  and  the  estimated  value  of 
church  property  almost Stoo.tmo.  The  city  has  a  hospital, 
a  rtinit/ite  connected  with  the  medical  college,  a  Masonic 
hall,  and  some  other  charitable  institutions.  Among  its 
public  buildings  of  note  are  a  costly  and  very  beautiful 
city-hall.  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  the  Masonic  hall,  Kiehmond 
Academy,  the  medical  college,  the  opcra-hnuse.  Independ- 
ence Monument,  and  several  of  the  churches.  The  streets 
and  avenues  arc  broad  and  finely  shadei.1,  and  many  of  the 
residences  are  tasteful  and  elegant.  The  juincipal  avenue, 
tlrceno  street,  has  a  duublo  row  of  widcsjircading  trees  on 
either  side  of  the  spacious  highway,  and  with  its  elegant 
mansions  forms  a  true  boulevard.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Southern  cities.  The  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  is  a  well-regulated 
police  force.  The  city  cemetery  and  the  Cotton  States' 
Agricultural  Fair-Grounds,  near  the  city,  arc  both  laid  out 
in  tine  walks  and  drives,  and  are  favorite  places  of  resort. 
The  city  is  conneeted  with  the  coast  by  the  Augusta  and 
Port  Royal  R.  R.,  the  South  Carolina  R.  R.,  and  the  Char- 
lotte Cohimbia  and  Augusta  R.  R.,  in  South  Carolina,  the 
Savannah  being  crossed  to  Hamburg.  S.  C.  directly  oppo- 
site, by  a  tine  bridge;  while  the  (Jcorgia,  and  the  Augusta 
and  Macon,  and  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  R.  Rs.,  with 
their  branches,  give  it  ready  and  speedy  access  to  every 
portion  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a  horse-railroad  from 
the  city  to  Summerville,  a  beautiful  suburb.  Water  is  sup- 
plied to  the  city  from  the  Augusta  Canal,  which  is  now 
being  enlarged  and  its  power  greatly  increased.  It  is 
lighted  with  gas.  Though  in  a  very  level  region,  the  grade 
of  the  city  is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  good  and  sufficient 
drainage. 

Historif.  —  Augusta  was  settled  by  English  colonists 
under  Oglethorpe,  and  laid  out  in  17M5  under  royal  charter, 
and  was  namccl  in  honor  of  an  English  princess.  It  was 
again  chartered  in  Jan.,  179S,  and  incorporated  us  a  city 
in  Dec,  1817.  It  was  for  many  years  the  most  important 
inland  town  of  the  colony.  It  had  acquired  a  considerable 
trade  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  but 
in  the  beginning  of  1779  was  captured  by  the  British  and 
loyalists,  who  held  post^ession  of  it  till  the  spring  of  1781, 
when  the  British  force  there  was  commanded  by  a  loyalist 
named  Brown.  On  May  23.  1781,  an  American  force  under 
command  of  General  Henry  Lee  (*' Ijighthorse  Harry") 
laid  siege  to  it.  and  on  the  ."ith  of  June  Brown  surren- 
dered. The  Americans  lost  ol  killed  and  wounded;  the 
British  Inst  J2  killed,  and  33-1,  including  the  wounded,  were 
taken  prisoners.  During  the  war  of  1812  or  the  Indian 
wars  it  was  not  molested.  In  the  late  civil  war  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Confederate  troops,  and  twice  threatened 
by  Sherman — in  his  march  to  the  sea,  when  he  passed  be- 
tween it  and  Macon:  and  in  his  march  through  the  Caro- 
linas,  when  he  made  feints  against  both  Augusta  and 
Charleston — but  it  was  not  visited  by  a  hostile  force.  Since 
the  census  of  1870  its  population  has  greatly  increased.  It 
has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  intelligence,  public  spirit, 
and  good  order  of  its  citizens.  Walsh  k  Wright, 

PtBS.  AND  Props.  ''  Chronicle  and  Sentinel." 

Augusta  (ane.  Mffjara),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Xoli),  is  situated  on  an  island,  which  is  connected 
by  a  bridge  with  the  peninsula  Cape  San  Croce,  19  miles 
by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Syracuse.     Pop.  in  IStJl,  9223. 

Augusta,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ill,  Pop. 
1992. 

Augusta,  a  post-township  of  Des  Moines  co.,  la.  Pop. 
584. 

Augusta,  a  post-township  of  Butler  co..  Kan.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  b\b. 

Augusta,  a  post-village  of  Bracken  eo..  Ky.,  situated 
on  the  Ohio  River,  43  miles  above  Cincinnati,  is  the  seat 
of  Augusta  Male  and  Female  College.  It  has  good  free 
and  private  schools:  tobacco  is  the  staple  of  the  county: 
one  paper  is  published  here.  The  Kentucky  and  Great 
Eastern  R.  R.  runs  through  the  town.     Pop.  900. 

Geo.  Winter,  Pcb.  "Chronicle." 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  seat 
of  justice  nf  Kennebec  co.,  is  on  the  Kennebec  River,  at 
the  head  of  tidal  navigation,  43  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 


63  miles  by  railroad  N.  N.  E.  of  Portland  :  lat.  44°  19'  N., 
Ion.  69°  50'  \V.  The  Augusta  division  of  the  Maine  Central 
R.  R.  passes  through  it.  The  main  part  of  the  city  is  on 
the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  river,  and  many  of  the  resi- 
dences stand  on  ground  which  is  much  higher  than  the 
river.     The  State-house,  a  handsome  granite  structure,  is 


Maine  State-house,  at  Augusta, 
on  an  eminence,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect. 
Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, a  U.  S.  arsenal,  and  St.  Catharine's  school  for  young 
ladies.  By  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  river  just 
above  the  city,  abundant  water-power  has  been  obtained, 
which  is  employed  in  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and 
lumber.  7'here  is  also  a  card-factory,  an  iron-foundry,  a 
free  library,  and  the  Maine  State  Library.  The  N'ational 
Military  Asylum  is  just  outside  the  city  limits.  Nearly  ail 
the  business  portion  of  the  city  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
Sept.,  1865.  Augusta  has  three  national  banks,  one  daily, 
one  semi-monthly,  one  monthly,  and  four  weekly  news- 
papers.    Pop.  in  1870,  780S. 

Aluen  Sprague,  Ed.  of  ''Kennebec  Journal." 

Augusta,  a  post-township  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  608. 

Augusta,  a  township  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1470. 

Augusta,  a  post-village,  capital^f  Perry  co.,  Miss.,  on 
Leaf  River,  110  miles  S.  E.  of  Jackson. 

Augusta,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Oneida  co., 
N.  Y.,  2(1  miles  S.  E.  of  Oneida  Lake  and  100  miles  W.  N. 
W.  of  Albany.  The  township  contains  several  manufac- 
turing villages.     Pop.  of  township,  2067. 

Augusta,  a  post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  0.  Pop.  1015. 

Augusta,  a  post-village  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
West  Wisconsin  R.  R..  22  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Eau  Claire.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  761. 

Augusta'na  Col'lege  and  Theolog'ical  Sem'i- 
nary  was  founded  in  1860,  and  held  its  sessions  in  the 
basement  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  church  in  Chicago,  III. 
In  1S63  it  was  removed  to  Paxton,  Ford  co..  III.  Its 
primary  object  is  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  among 
the  Scandinavian  population  of  this  country.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  the  legislature  of  Illinois  Feb.  16,  1865,  and 
its  charter  was  amended  Mar.  10,  1869.  The  course  of  in- 
struction consists  of  three  years  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  four  years  in  the  college  department.  The  in- 
stitution has  a  library  of  7000  volumes.  The  faculty,  at 
present,  consists  of  the  president  and  three  professors; 
there  is  also  one  tutor.  The  first  principal  was  the  Rev. 
L.  P.  Esbjorn.  In  1863.  Rev.  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  D.  D., 
was  elected  president,  which  office  he  yet  holds.  Mea- 
sures are  being  taken  for  the  removal  of  this  institution 
to  Rock  Island,  III.  The  institution  has  an  endt)wment 
of  880  acres  of  improved  land  in  Ford  co.,  III.,  and  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  raise  $30,000  as  an  addition  to  the 
endowment.  T.  N.  IIasselqitist. 

August!  (Christian  Johann  Wilhelm).  born  Oct.  27. 
1772.  at  Eschenburg,  near  Gotha,  Germany,  studied  at  Jena, 
where  he  became  a  professor  extraordinary  in  1800,  profes- 
sor of  Oriental  literature  in  1803,  and  professor  of  theology 
in  1S07.     In  1812  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Bres- 
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lau,  and  in  1819  at  IJonn.  In  1S33  he  became  director  of 
the  conservatory  at  Cohlcntz,  where  ho  died  April  2S,  1841. 
lie  was  a  man  of  great  Icarninji;,  an  orthodox  conservative 
Lutheran.  His  writint^s  are  valued  as  books  of  reference, 
though  they  arc  not  without  serious  faults.  His  best-known 
work  is  '*  Denkwiinligkeiten  aus  der  Christlichen  Archa^o- 
loj;ie "  (12  vole.,  1817-.'U).  He  published  various  other 
works,  iiistorical  and  dogmatical. 

An'gustine  [Lat.  Aure'lius  Ati^imti'nns],  Saint,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church,  was  born 
at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia,  on  the  13th  of  Nov.,  35;i  A.  D. 
Ho  was  a  son  of  a  pagan  father  anil  a  Christian  mother 
(Monica  or  Monnicaj,  an  e.\coUcnt  and  devout  woman,  by 
whom  ho  was  instructed  in  religion.  Educated  at  the  best 
schools  t)f  Madaura  and  Carthage,  he  learned  rhetoric,  the 
Greek  language,  philosophy,  etc.  AVhen,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  entered  the  great  city  of  Carthago  to  com- 
plete his  education,  he  was  an  eager,  ambitious  student  and 
a  youth  of  ardent  passions,  with  a  propensity  to  sensual 
pleasure.  According  to  his  own  statement  in  his  "  Con- 
ibssions,"  he  deviated  widely  from  the  jiath  of  strict 
morality  during  this  period,  and  became  a  father  before  he 
was  married.  About  the  age  of  nineteen  he  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Manichuians,  and  returned  to  Tagaste, 
where  he  taught  rhetoric  and  grammar.  He  adhered  to 
Manichajism  about  nine  years,  during  part  of  which  lie 
lecturecl  on  rhetoric  at  Carthage.  In  the  mean  time  his 
mother,  by  her  prayers  and  exhortations,  strove  to  convert 
him  to  Christianity,  without  success.  He  wrote  at  Carthage 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year  a  treatise,  *'  De  Apto  et  Pnl- 
chro,"'  which  is  not  extant.  At  length  he  perceived  that 
the  mystical  phrases  and  futile  speculations  of  the  Manich- 
flcans  were  not  capable  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  his  spirit- 
ual nature.  Much  perplexed  with  doubts  and  unrest,  he 
removed  in  383  A.  D.  to  Home,  and  (hence  to  Milan,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  384.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  after  he 
renounced  Manichajism  studied  the  Bible  from  a  Platonic 
point  of  view.  The  sermons  of  Saint  Ambrose,  then  bishop 
of  Milan,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  after  severe 
epiritual  conflicts  he  became  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized 
on  Easter  Eve,  387.  In  388  he  went  back  to  Tagaste,  was 
ordained  presbyter  at  Hippo  in  391,  associate  bishop  in 
39o,  and  bishop  in  39C.  Among  his  earlier  writings  was  a 
treatise  against  the  Manichaians  ("  De  (.lenesi  contra 
Manichieos  "),  and  "On  True  Religion"  ('■  De  Vera  Re- 
ligiono").  He  published  about  397  his  **  Confessions,"  in 
thirteen  books,  a  very  interesting  autobiography.  He  was 
a  zealous  opponent  of  Pelagianism,  against  which  he  wrote 
two  treatises,  entitled  "  On  the  Grace  of  Christ  "  and  "  On 
Original  Sin."  Semi-Pelagianism  was  opposed  by  him,  in 
428,  in  two  famous  treatises  on  "  Predestination  "  and  on 
"  Perseverance."  He  also  wrote  vigorously  against  the 
Douatists,  He  finished  about  426  a  work,  "Do  Civitate 
Dei"  ("On  the  City  of  (lod").  which  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  monument  of  his  genius  and  learning.  One  aim 
of  this  book  was  to  vindicate  the  Christian  faith  against 
those  pagans  who  asserted  that  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
Alarie  and  other  calamities  were  consequences  of  the  prev- 
alence of  the  new  religion.  Near  the  en<l  of  his  life  he 
wrote  the  "  Rctractationcs,"  in  which  ho  reviewed  carefully 
ail  his  own  works.  Other  important  treatises  are  the  "  De 
Doctrina  Christiana"  and  the  "  De  Trinitate."  He  left 
behind  him  also  exegetical  treatises,  sermons,  and  letters 
in  great  number.     The  best  edition   of  his  works   is  that 

iiublished  by  the  Benedictines  at  Paris(ll  vols.,  1(>79-170U). 
le  died  at  Hippo  while  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Van- 
dals, on  the  28th  of  Aug.,  430  A.  D.  His  character  and 
writings  exerted  an  immense  and  durable  influence  on  the 
Church.  "  Of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,"  says 
Villcuiiiin,  ''Saint  .\ugustine  manifested  the  most  imagina- 
tion in  theology,  the  most  eloquence,  and  even  sensibility,  in 
scholasticism."  For  learning  his  reputation  is  not  so  high. 
He  was  a  poor  <ireek  scholar,  and  know  nothing  of  Hebrew. 
(See  Possinuis,  ''Vita  Saneti  Augustini ;"  (i.  Mouingo, 
"Vie  de  Saint-Augustin,"  l.">33  ;  Tii.lkmont,  "Memoires 
Eccl^siastiques,"  171)2;  Rivrns,  "Vita  Saneti  Augustini," 
lfi4(i;  PouJoi'LAT,  "Vic  de  Saint-Augustin,"  1S.')2;  BiNtii!:- 
MANN,  "  Augustine's  Lebcn,"  1844  ;  Bitlfr,  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints;"  Nbandeh,  "History  of  the  Church.") 

Revised  by  R.  D.  HiTtucocK. 

Augustine,  or  Anstin,  Saint,  the  "a])ostlo  of  Eng- 
land "  and  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  connected  with  a  monastery  in  Kome,  when 
he  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  to  convert  (he  Anglo-Snx- 
ona,  in  59R  A.  D.  Ho  was  received  amicably  by  King  Eth- 
elbcrt,  whoso  wife  Bertha  was  already  a  Christian.  Ho 
converted  Ethelbert,  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  1(1,000  of 
his  subjects.  Augustine  was  apjtointed  arehbisho])  of  Can- 
terbury by  the  pope.     Died  in  004,  or,  as  some  say,  614. 


(See  W.  F.  Hook,  "Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury," vol.  i.) 

Aujgu  St  Indian  Monks,  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  order  was  formerly  divided  into 
three  classes,  of  which  two  still  remain  :  I.  Canons  Retjithtr. 
— This  class  of  ecclesiastics  originated  at  Avignon  in  the 
year  1038,  by  authority  of  the  bishop  Benedict  of  Avignon. 
They  were  called  Canons  Regular  because  their  ranks  were 
recruited  from  the  lay  and  clerical  canons  who  had  not 
previously  taken  monastic  vows.  They  assumed  the  name 
and  rule  of  Augustine  in  1139.  They  had  170  houses  in 
England  and  28  in  Scotland.  II.  The  so-called  Ilennita 
';/'  .SV.  Aiit/iisfhie,  one  of  the  four  great  mendicant  orders  of 
the  Church.  This  body  incorrectly  claims  to  have  been 
founded  by  Saint  Augustine.  Its  true  origin  was  in  126(), 
when  Pope  Alexander  IV.  compelled  eight  small  bodies  of 
Italian  monks  to  unite  in  one  order  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  exemjded  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops.  The  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  have  now  about 
200  houses.  They  are  much  diminished  in  importance. 
The  Special  Couf/ref/ations  consisted  of  those  Augustinians 
who  desired  a  severer  rule  and  better  discipline  than  com- 
monly prevailed  in  the  order.  Martin  Luther  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Special  Congregation  of  Saxony.  III.  The  I^nre- 
footed  AnyustinianH  originated  in  1582,  by  command  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  They  have  a  very  severe  rule.  The  num- 
ber of  monasteries  in  1800  was  aliout  fifteen.  This  class  is 
nearly  or  quite  independent  of  the  former. 

Augustiniaii  Nuns  are  of  four  classes:  First,  those 
under  the  guidance  of  Augustinian  monks  ;  secondly,  those 
under  the  control  of  diocesan  bishops  ;  thirdly,  barefooted 
nuns;  fourthly,  Augustincs  of  the  Interior  of  Mary.  (See 
MiGun,  "  Dictiouuaire  des  ordres  Religieux,"  torn,  iv.;  Dug- 
dale,  "  Onomasticon,"  vi.  37.) 

Augusto'wo,  or  Aiigustow,  a  town  of  Russian  Po- 
land, in  the  government  of  Suvalki,  on  the  Netta,  140  miles 
N.  E.  of  Warsaw.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len "goods.     Pop.  in  1867,  9354. 

Au^nstowo,  Canal  of,  unites  the  Vistula  with  the 
river  Niemi^n,  and  connects  it  with  the  Baltic  at  Memel.  It 
is  150  miles  long,  exten<Ung  from  Wizna  on  the  Narew  to 
a  point  on  the  Niemen,  14  miles  N.  of  Grodno. 

Ailgus'tulus  (Romulus),  the  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  West,  was  a  son  of  Orestes,  a  rich  patrician.  He  ob- 
taineil  the  title  of  emperor  ia  475  A.  D.,  and  was  deposed 
by  Odoacer  in  476. 

Aug;us'tus,  a  Latin  word  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  2e^a(^^ds, 
signifies  "  majestic,"  "  sacred,"  "  venerable."  It  was  a  name 
or  surname  conferred  on  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  by 
the  Roman  senate,  27  B.  C. 

Augiis'tus  (or  August)  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  son 
of  Henry  the  Pious,  was  born  at  Freiberg  in  1526,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Maurice  in  1553.  He  was  an  intolerant 
promoter  of  Lutheranism,  and  persecuted  the  Calvinists, 
but  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  and  under  his  admin- 
istration the  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce  of 
the  country  were  greatly  promoted  and  improved  ;  he  also 
introduced  some  valualdc  relorms  in  jurisprudence.  He 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  negotiating  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg (1555).  He  died  in  1586,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sou,  Christian  I. 

Augustus  II.  of  Saxony  (and  Augustus  I.  of  Po- 
land), born  at  Dresden  in  1670,  was  the  second  son  of 
John  George  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Anna  Sophia  of 
Denmark.  He  possessed  extraordinary  ph^ysical  strength, 
and  was  not  deficient  in  mental  faculties.  He  became 
elector  of  Saxony  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  10U4, 
and  was  elected  king  of  Poland  in  1607,  having,  for  the 
sake  of  the  crown,  adojtted  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
His  competitor  in  this  election  was  the  French  prince 
of  Conti.  Augustus  formed  about  1700  an  alliance  with 
Peter  the  Great  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  in  several  battles.  By  a  treaty  signed  in 
1706  he  renounced  the  crown  of  Poland,  which  Charles 
XII.  gave  to  Stanislas  Lesczynski.  In  consequence  of  the 
defeat  of  Charles  XII.  by  the  Russians  in  1701),  Augustus 
recovered  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  as  an  ally  of  Peter  the 
Great  waged  war  against  Sweden  for  several  years.  Au- 
gustus was  luxurious,  licentious,  and  fond  of  splendor.  Ho 
squandered  the  revenues  of  Saxony  on  his  mistresses  and 
on  alchemists,  whom  he  patnmizod.  Ho  had  many  ille- 
gitimate children,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Maurice 
of  Saxony  (Marshal  Saxe).  He  died  in  Feb.,  1733,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  son  Augustus.  (See  Fassmanv  and  Horn, 
"  Friedrich  August  des  (Jrossen  Leben,"  1734  ;  l>Esnociii-:s 
DK  Pahthknav,  "  Histoire  de  Pologne  sous  Ic  Roi  Auguste 
II.,"  4  vols.,  1734.) 

Augustus  III,  (Frederick),  king  of  Poland,  born 
at  Dresden  in  1690,  was  a  sou  of  the  preceding.     He  waa 
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inferior  in  talents  to  his  father.  Having  joined  the  Ro- 
man CutholiL'  t'hureh,  he  marrica,  iu  171'.*,  Maria  Jose- 
phine, a  dauKhler  of  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria.  In 
1733  he  hfcaiue  elector  of  ;?)ixony,  and  was  chosen  king 
of  Pohuul  hy  a  jiarty  of  the  Diet.  Favored  by  the  courts 
of  Austria  and  Uussia,  he  prevailed  over  his  rival  Stanislas. 
In  1742  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa  iipiinst  Frederick  the  Great,  who  defeated  the 
Saxons  iu  I74J  and  eajitiired  Dresden.  This  war  was  ended 
in  174t>.  hut  Augustus  was  soon  involved  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  which  hegan  in  17;j.">,  aud  his  army  was  again 
defealt'd  hy  the  Prussians.  He  died  in  17tJ;i,  and  his  son, 
Frederick  Christian,  then  became  elector  of  Saxony. 

Augustus  (William),  prince  of  Prussia,  a  younger 
brother  of  Frederick  the  (treat,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1722. 
He  distinguislied  himself  at  Hoheu-Friedberg  in  174.'>.  be- 
came a  general  of  infantry,  and  displayed  skilful  general- 
ship at  the  battle  of  Lowositz  in  1 7.^(5.  Ho  die<l  iu  1 70S, 
and  left  a  son,  who  became  King  Frcderiek  William  II. 

Augus'tus  Cfc'sar  (often  called  simply  Augustus), 
called  in  his  youth  C.\irs  fh'TAVU'S,  and  after  he  became 
the  heir  of  C'lesar  the  dictator,  Caius  JrLirs  C.ksak  Oc- 
TAViAsrs,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  born  at  Velitrip 
in  03  It.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Caius  Octavius,  a  senator, 
and  Atia,  who  was  a  niece  of  .lulius  Civsar.  His  father 
having  died  about  GO  15.  C,  his  mother  was  married  to  L. 
Marcius  Philippus,  who  directed  the  education  of  young 
Octavius.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  assumed  the  fotja  vin'h'*i, 
and  was  adopted  as  a  son  l)y  J  ulius  Cjesar,  whom  he  attend- 
ed in  his  expedition  to  Spain  in  45  B.  C  He  became  a  pu- 
pil of  ApolliMlorus  of  Pergauius,  under  whom  he  was  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  ApoUonia  when  Ci^sar  was  killed,  in 
Mar..  44  B,  ('.  As  he  had  been  apjioiuted  the  heir  of  the 
dictator,  ho  hastened  to  Rome  to  claim  his  inheritance. 
Mark  Antony,  who  then  had  the  chief  power  iu  Rome,  re- 
fused to  deliver  the  property  and  papers  of  the  late  dicta- 
tor. Octavius  temporized,  and  in  the  turbulent  and  critical 
times  that  ensued  exhibited  the  jirudeuee  and  astuteness  of 
a  mature  politician.  He  gained  the  favor  of  the  senate, 
which  in  Jan.,  43  B.  C.,gave  him  the  command  of  an  army 
which  defeated  that  of  Antony  near  Mutina  { Modena). 
The  adhesion  of  the  army  to  his  interest  enaliled  him 
now  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  senate.  He  marched 
to  Riune,  was  elected  consul  in  Aug.,  43,  and  formed 
a  triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  against  Bru- 
tus, Cassius.  .tnd  the  senate.  Antony  and  Octavius 
defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Philippi  in  42  B.  C,  and.  to  confirm  their  power,  pro- 
scribed and  massacred  thousands  of  their  opponents 
in  Italy.  Augustus  then  obtained  control  of  Italy  by  a 
new  division  of  the  jirovinees,  but  disscnsious  soon 
arose  between  him  and  Antony,  who  had  command  in 
Asia.  An  open  rupture  was,  however,  postponed,  and 
Antony  married  Oetavia,  the  sister  of  his  great  rival. 
About  3S  B.  C.  the  triumvirate  was  renewed  for  an- 
other period  of  five  years,  during  which  Octavius  nnd 
Antony  were  virtually  masters  of  the  Roman  worl'! 
Octavius  defeated  Sextua  Pompey  in  battle  in  tliL 
year  36,  and  was  chosen  consul  for  the  second  time 
in  33.  In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  infatuated  with  ^ 
passion  for  Cleopatra,  neglected  his  own  interests 
and  by  his  ill-treatment  of  Oetavia  broke  the  only  v\/J 
bond  of  union  with  his  colleague.  The  contest  for 
supreme  power  was  decided  hy  a  great  naval  victory 
which  Octavius  gained  at  Actium  in  31  B.  C.  after 
which  ho  was  the  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire 
He  was  subsequently  chosen  consul  several  times,  and 
professed  an  intention  to  restore  the  republic,  but  he 
usurped  nbsolute  power,  partly  disguised  under  re 
publican  forms.  In  27  B.  C.  the  title  of  Augustus 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  obsequious  senate,  which 
retained  the  shallow  of  its  former  power.  Ilis  favorite 
ministers  and  advisers  were  Agrippa.  Maecenas,  and 
Asinius  Poliio.  He  was  thrice  married:  the  names  of 
his  wives  were  Clodia,  Scribonia.  and  Livia  Drusilla. 
had  an  only  child.  Julia.  In  23  B.  C.  he  accepted  the  tribn- 
niiin  patcstatt  (tribunitian  power)  for  life.  His  reign  w.is 
remarkably  jtaeific  and  prosperous,  and  the  Augustan  Age 
was  rendered  the  most  brilliant  in  the  Roman  literature  by 
the  genius  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  whom  the  emperor  libe- 
rally patronized.  He  was  a  prudent  and  rather  popular 
ruler,  governing  men  with  artful  policy,  and  skilfully  using 
their  passions  and  talents  to  promote  his  own  designs.  The 
peace,  order,  and  prosperity  which  his  subjects  enjoyed 
under  his  mild  and  modified  tyranny  reconciled  them  to 
the  loss  of  their  ancient  liberty.  He  centralized  the  admin- 
istration and  enforced  disciidine  in  the  armies.  He  adorn- 
ed the  city  of  Rome  with  public  buildings,  and  made  such 
improvement  in  that  capital  that  it  was  said  that  he  found 
it  a  city  of  brick  and  left  it  a  city  of  marble.     He  was  not 


happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  His  adopted  sous.  Caius 
and  Lucius  Cicsar,  to  whom  he  intended  to  leave  the  throne, 
died  young.  He  was  temperate  in  his  diet  and  moderate 
and  frugal  in  his  style  of  living.  He  had  studied  oratory 
with  some  success,  but  on  important  occasions  he  would 
never  speak  without  careful  preparation.  He  composed 
numerous  works  in  jirose  and  verse  on  various  subjects. 
Having  designated  his  stepson  Tiberius  as  his  successor, 
he  died  in  Aug.,  14  A.  D.  (See  Suetonh's,  "Life  of  Au- 
gustus" ("'Vita  August! ");  Nicolas  DAMAsrENUs,  *' De 
Vita  Augusti;"  Tacitus,  "Aunales;"  Drpmanm,  "  Ge- 
schichteRoms:"  LAimKV,  "Vie  d'Auguste,"  1840;  Nouga- 
R^DE,  "  Histoire  du  Siecle  d'Auguste,"  1840  ;  Beule,  "  Au- 
guste,"  18()7.)  Revised  by  Abel  Stevens. 

Auk  (A/'c-a),  a  genus  of  web-footed  oceanic  birds  of  the 
family  Alcada*.  The  auks  are  remarkable  for  the  shortness 
of  their  wings,  which  in  some  species  are  used  as  paddles 
or  fins  in  swimming  under  water,  while  in  others  they  are 
used  in  flight.  These  birds  are  adapted  solely  for  an  aquatic 
life,  and  swim  with  wonderful  rajiidity  ;  they  pass  their 
lives  mostly  in  the  sea  and  on  the  shore  near  the  water's 
edge.  They  are  found  only  iu  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  are  most  abundant  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  genus 
Alvd,  restricted  by  Cuvier.  comprises  only  two  species — 
the  great  auk  {Aha  imptniiin)  and  the  razor-bill  (.4/ca 
tor(ht).  The  great  auk  is  about  as  large  as  a  goose,  and 
resembles  a  penguin,  having  very  short  wings  unfit  for 
flight,  and  being  compelled  by  the  form  and  situation  of  its 
legs  to  hold  itself  in  an  erect  position  when  on  the  land.  It 
moves  under  the  water  with  extraordinary  ra])idity.  This 
bird,  so  numerous  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  is  thought  to  be  extinct.  About  thirty-four  birds  and 
forty-two  eggs  are  known,  they  being  distril)uted  among 
the  various  scientific  institutions  of  the  world.  The  razor- 
bills or  black-billed  auks  have  longer  wings,  and  can  fly 
well.  They  breed  iu  immeuse  numbers  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  are  very  valuable  to  the  Esquimaux,  who  eat 
their  flesh  and  clothe  themselves  with  their  downy  skins. 
They  derive  the  name  razor-bill  from  the  sharpness  of  the 
edge  of  their  bills.  The  common  \mi&iq  {Fratcrcula  arctica) 
is  remarkable  for  the  singular  shape,  enormous  size,  and 
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Labrador  Auk,  or  Arctic  Puflin. 

the  light  colors  of  its  beak,  owing  to  which  it  is  often  call- 
ed the  8cfi-parro(  or  the  couftrnich  ;  it  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  Labrador  auk.  The  name  of  little  auk  is  often 
given  to  a  species  of  Mcrfjulna. 

Au'la  Re'gia,  Latin  words  signifying  " king's  hall" 
or  "  court."  This  name  was  applied  to  a  court  established 
in  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  afterwards  reg- 
ulated by  Magna  Charta. 

An 'He  [from  the  Lat.  an^Ia ;  Ger.  lieicJishnfrathl 
Council,  one  of  the  two  highest  councils  or  courts  of  the 
former  (ierman  empire,  co-ordinate  with  the  imperial  cham- 
ber. The  aulic  council,  which  was  ort;anized  in  1495,  con- 
sisted of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  eighteen  coun- 
cillors, six  of  whom  were  Protestants,  whose  unanimous 
votes  could  not  be  overruled  by  the  Catholic  majority.    The 
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members  and  officers  of  this  council  were  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of  feudality 
in  which  the  emperor  was  directly  concerned;  all  questions 
of  a]ipeal  made  by  states  from  decisions  in  favor  of  the  em- 
peror in  inferior  courts;  and  Italian  affairs  in  which  the 
emperor  was  interested.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  in  180tj,  the  term  aulic  council  was  applied  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria's  council  of  state. 

Au'lick  (Commodore  Jonx  H.),  born  in  Virginia  in  1787, 
entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1809.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
a  lieutenant  in  1814  for  bravery  in  the  light  between  the 
Enterprise  and  Boxer.  He  afterwards  served  with  great 
honor,  becoming  captain  in  1841  and  commodore  in  1862. 
Died  at  Washington,  D.  C.  April  27,  187.1. 

Au'Iis,  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  on  the 
Euripus,  had  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana).  According  to 
the  ])i)etical  legend,  Agamemnon  here  assembled  the  Ure- 
ciau  !leet  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  here  he  offered  his 
daughter  Iphigenia  as  a  sacrifice.  Its  present  name  is 
Vat  hi. 

AuU'ville,  a  village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Lex- 
ington and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  has  one  wagon  and  carriage 
factory,  one  machine-shop,  one  manufactory  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  other  industries.     It  has  one  weekly  paper. 
H.  DcLEY,  Ed.  "Aullville  Times." 

Au'lus  Gel'lius,  a  Latin  author  who  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  ILadrian  and  the  Antonines.  Little  is  known  of 
the  events  of  his  life.  He  resided  much  at  Athens,  where 
ho  composed  his  "  Noctes  Atticse,"  probably  before  loO 
A.  I).  His  book  ia  a  mass  of  curious  informatiun  upon  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and,  though  ill-arranged,  is  val- 
uable to  critics,  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  many  obscure 
points  of  ancient  history  and  literature.  The  edition  of 
Conradi  (17(i2)  is  one  of  the  best. 

Aumale  (formerly  Albemarle),  a  small  town  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-Interieure,  13  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Xoufchatel.  Pop.  in  ISGG,  2229.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  Aumale  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  and  the  title  of  duke 
of  Aumale  was  given  to  Claude,  a  brother  of  Francis,  duke 
of  Cuise.     (See  the  next  article.) 

Aumale,  d'  (Claude  II.),  Due,  a  French  general,  born 
in  lo2ll,  was  a  brother  of  the  famous  duke  of  Guise.  He 
fought  against  the  Huguenots  at  St.  Denis  (1507)  and  Mou- 
contour  (1509),  and  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572).  He  was  killed  in 
battle  Mar.  14,  1573. — His  son,  Charles  de  Lorraine,  due 
d'Aumale,  born  about  1555,  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  the 
Catholic  League.  After  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Henry, 
duke  of  Guise,  1588,  Aumale  and  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
were  the  leaders  of  the  League,  and  commanded  the  armies 
that  fought  against  Henry  IV.  He  had  ill-success  as  a 
general.  Having  plotted  treason  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
he  was  condemned  to  death  by  Parliament  in  1595,  but  es- 
caj)ed.     Died  at  Brussels  in  1631. 

Aiimalc,  d'  (Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d'Or- 
LKANs),  Dec,  the  fourlh  sou  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1822.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1839,  served  several  campaigns  in  Algeria,  and  was  rap- 
idly promoted.  In  May,  1843,  having  defeated  Abd-el- 
Kader,  whose  camp  and  treasures  became  the  sj)oil  of  the 
victors,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
In  Sept.,  1S47,  ho  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
Algeria,  about  three  months  after  which  Abd-el-Kader 
surrendered  to  him.  On  learning  the  abdication  of  his 
father,  he  resigned  his  command.  Mar.,  1848,  and  went 
into  exile,  residing  many  years  in  England.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  Feb.,  1871, 
soon  after  which  date  that  body  annulled  the  decree  or 
law  which  had  excluded  the  Orleans  princes  from  France. 
He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  the  winter  of 
1871-72. 

Aune  [Lat,  uhm,  the  elbow],  an  old  European  cloth 
measure,  having  many  values  in  different  places,  varying 
between  27  and  54  inches.  The  French  aune  was  about 
4)>.8  inches.  The  name  survives  only  in  Switzerland,  where 
it  signifies  a  measure  equal  to  four  feet  in  length,  the  foot 
being  thirty  ceutimtJtres.  The  Swiss  aune  is  therefore 
about  47i  inches  long. 

Au'ra  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "breath,"  a  ''gentle 
breeze,"  from  the  Gr.  aw,  to  '"breathe"],  a  subtle  vapor 
or  exhalation. — Aura  electrica  (literally,  the  "electrical 
breeze"),  the  sensation  as  of  cold  air  experienced  when 
electricity  is  received  from  a  sharp  point. — Anra  epihptica, 
the  peculiar  sensation  felt  by  e])ileptie  patients  as  of  a  cold 
fluid  ascending  towards  the  head. — Anra  hysterica,  the  sen- 
sation as  of  cold  air  ascending  to  the  head,  said  to  occur 
sometimes  in  hysteria. — .'l»rrt  senn'ualia  or  mira  scmiiu'ti, 
the  supposeil  vivifying  principle  of  the  eemm  virile,  for- 
merly  believed  to  ascend   through  the   Fallopiuu    tubes, 


thereby  impregnating  the  ovum  in  the  ovarium. — Aura  vi- 
talia,  a  name  for  the  principle  of  life. 

Aurantia'ceae  [from  the  Lat.  nurantitim,  an  "orange"], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  All  parts 
of  these  plants  contain  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  which 
abounds  especially  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  rind  of  the 
fruit.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  articulated  with  the  peti- 
ole, and  dotted  or  pellueid-puuctate;  the  fruit  is  a  hesperid- 
iitm.  The  order  comprises  numerous  species,  some  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  beauty  and  are  highly  prized  for 
their  fruits,  as  the  orange,  lemon,  and  citron.  (See  Citrus.) 
The  fruits  of  ^-Eijle  manuelos,  Caokin  punctata,  Glycosmis 
citri/otiti,  and  many  others  are  also  edible.  The  Skimmia 
Japonica,  a  beautiful  shrub  of  Japan,  is  more  hardy  than 
the  other  plants  of  this  order,  and  flourishes  in  the  open 
air  in  England. 

Aur'dal,  a  township  of  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  85. 

Aure'lian,  or  Aurelia'nus  (Claudii-s  Domitius).  a 
Roman  emperor  of  humble  origin,  was  born  about  212  A.  D. 
at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  or,  as  some  say,  in  Lower  Dacia. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  several  campaigns,  and  raised 
himself  by  his  merit  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army  of 
Valerian.  It  is  stated  that  he  usually  fought  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (27t.i  A.  D.),  Aure- 
lian  was  elected  emperor  by  the  army.  Early  in  his  reign 
the  empire  was  invaded  by  the  German  tribe  of  Alemauni, 
whom  ho  defeated.  He  abandoned  Dacia  to  the  (Joths  and 
Vandals,  in  order  that  the  Danube  might  become  the  bound- 
ary of  the  empire.  The  most  important  and  famous  of  his 
enterprises  was  an  expedition  against  Zenobia,  queen  of 
Palmyra,  whose  extensive  dominions  included  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Having  defeated  her  army  in  battle  near  Emesa, 
ho  captured  Palmyra  and  its  queen  in  273  A,  D.,  after 
which  he  received  at  Rome  a  triumph  of  extraordinary 
magnificence.  He  recovered  Gaul  from  Tetrieus,  who  had 
usurped  royal  power,  and  obtained  the  title  of  "  Restorer 
of  the  empire."  His  memory  is  stained  by  the  judicial 
murder  of  Longinus  the  critic,  and  other  acts  of  excessive 
severity.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  own  officers  between 
Byzantium  and  Heraclea  in  275  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Tacitus.  (See  Vopiscus,  "Vita  Aureliani ;"  Tillemost, 
"  Histoire  des  Empereurs  ;"  GiBBON,  '*  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,"  chap,  xi.) 

Aure'liuSf  a  post-township  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1500. 


Aurelius,  a  post-township  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y. 
1952. 


Pop. 


Aurelius,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  0.    Pop.  799. 

Aure'lius  Victor  (Sextus),  a  Roman  historian  who 
flourished  about  380  A.  D.  Ho  was  appointed  prefect  of 
Pannonia  Secunda  by  Julian  the  Apostate  about  360,  and 
was  prefect  of  Rome  under  Theodosius  I.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  biographies  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Au- 
gustus to  Constantius,  entitled  **  Dc  Ca?saribus  Historia," 
which  is  extant.  Two  other  works  are  ascribed  to  him — 
namely,  "  The  Lives  of  Illustrious  Romans  "  and  **  Aurelii 
Victoris  Epitome." 

Aure'ola,  Au'reole  [Lat.  aure'olua,  "golden"],  in 
jiainting,  the  golden  glory  which  encircles  the  heads,  or 
even  the  whole  bodies,  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  circle 
or  nimbus  when  it  encloses  a  cross  belongs  to  Christ  alone; 
without  the  cross  it  indicates  canonized  saints.  There  is 
also  a  form  of  aureole  appropriated  to  saints  who  are  called 
6ef(()',  "  blessed,"  but  are  not  canonized,  whose  heads  are 
decorated  with  a  radiation  of  golden  lines.  The  idea  of 
placing  an  aureole  around  the  head  of  divine  or  sainted  per- 
sonages did  not,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  originate  with 
the  Christians  of  the  primitive  or  Middle  Ages.  Aureoles 
essentially  resembling  those  which  surround  the  heads  of 
the  saints  appear  to  ha\  e  been  common  in  India  in  (he 
rejiresentations  of  the  Hindoo  gods  from  early  times.  (See 
Moor's  "Hindu  Pantheon.") 

Au'reuSy  or  Dena'riiis  Au'rcus,  the  standard  and 
most  ancient  Roman  gold  coin,  firt^t  struck  in  207  B.  C. 
The  average  weight  of  the  aureus  was  about  121  grains — a 
little  less  than  the  Greek  stater,  and  about  the  same  as  the 
Persian  dario. 

An'ricle  [Lat.  auric'uln,  the  diminutive  of  ai/ri's,  the 
"ear"],  the  external  portion  of  the  ear. 

Auricles  of  the  heart  [Lat.  auricu'lfc  cor'rftV].  the  term 
applied  to  those  cavities  of  the  heart  which  receive  the 
blood  returning  from  the  veins,  and  convey  it  to  the  ven- 
tricles. The  auricles  are  popularly  called  "  deaf-ears."  (See 
Heart.) 

Auric'ula  (Prim'nla  Anric'uht),  a  plant  of  the  order 
Primulaceie,  nearly  related  to  the  primrose,  is  much  culti- 
vated in  flower-gardens.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and 
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other  mountains  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  prized  for  the 
beautv  and  fraj^rauco  of  its  flowers,  which  grow  in  the 
form  I»f  an  uuibei  on  a  scape.  The  size  and  color  of  the 
Uuwers  have  been  much  improved  by  cultivation.  Among 
the  colors  prevailing  in  the  1200  or  more  cultivated  varie- 
ties arc  red.  pink,  crimson,  and  mulberry.  ;>ome  varieties 
present  a  i*iugIo  color,  and  other.-!  are  variegateti  or  are 
adorned  with  a  green  margin.  The  flowers  arc  covered 
with  a  tine  meal  or  powiler.  The  auricula  blooms  in  April 
or  May,  and  often  has  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  autumn. 
It  prefers  a  rich,  light  soil,  and  the  finer  varieties  are  usu- 
allv  eultivate4l  in  jiots.  The  chief  requisites  of  a  good 
auricula  arc  large  flowers,  which  are  nearly  round,  and 
have  in  the  centre  a  white  or  yellow  eye  which  is  distinct 
and  round,  its  color  not  mixed  with  the  ground  color;  and 
a  long  scape,  strong  enough  to  hold  itself  erect. 

Auricula^  a  genus  of  Auriculidto.  a  family  of  MoUusca 
of  the  class  Gasteropoda,  They  have  a  spiral  shell  covered 
with  a  horny  ej)idcrmis.  The  spire  is  obtuse  or  short,  and 
the  aperture  elongated  and  narrow.  They  have  respiratory 
organs  ailiipted  for  breathing  in  air,  and  they  frequent  salt 
marshes  or  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  and  near  warm  seas.     Several  species  are  fossil. 

Auric'ular  Confes'sion  [Lat.  ai/rmi^a,  the*' external 
ear  "],  private  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest.  For  certain 
olTenecs  the  early  Church  required  confession.  In  the  fifth 
century,  owing  to  some  scandals  in  public  confession,  Leo 
the  Great  (440-461)  authorized  the  parish  priest  to  receive 
confessions.  By  the  twenty-first  canon  ('*  Omnia  ntrinsque 
nextinjif/ulis")  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  un- 
der Innocent  III.,  it  is  enjoined  upon  the  faithful  to  confess 
their  sins  once  a  year,  at  least,  to  the  parish  priest,  under 
pain  of  losing  Christian  burial. 

Auri''ga9  a  Latin  word  signifying  "  charioteer,"  is  the 
name  of  a  northern  constellation  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
sometiraes  called  The  Waco.neb.  It  contains  Capella,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

AurillaC)  o're'ySk'  {anc.  Aurpli'acum),  a  town  of 
Fr.ince,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cantal,  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Jourdanne.  272  miles  S. 
of  Paris.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  and  clean  streets. 
The  houses  are  eovered  with  slate,  which  is  quarried  in  the 
vicinity.  Among  its  ancient  and  remarkable  public  build- 
ings are  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  castle  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  college,  which 
has  a  valuable  library.  Here  are  manufactures  of  eo|)per 
kettles,  jewelry,  paper,  carpets,  and  woollen  stufi"s.  Pop.  in 
186(>.  10,1)08. 

Auriol)  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Bou- 
ches-du-Khonc,  IG  miles  N.  E.  of  Marseilles.  I'op.  in  1S66, 
5182. 

Au'rochs  [Gcr.  pron.  owr'oks],  a  contraction  of  the 
German  Auer-Ochs  (/.  e. 
*•  wild-ox"),  the  fios  urns 
of  some  naturalists,  and 
Bieon  honaumta  of  others, 
is  a  Euroj>ean  species  of 
Bison(  which  see).  Though 
once  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  now  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  limited  to  the 
forests  of  Lithuania,  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  and  the 
Caucasus.  It  bears  many 
points  of  similarity  to  the  Aurochs. 

American  bison.  It  is  a  very  powerful  animal,  being 
somewhat  larger  than  an  ordinary  ox,  and,  though  clumsy 
in  appearance,  can  run  rapidly  for  a  short  distance.  The 
body  of  this  animal  exhales  a  strong  odor,  somewhat 
resembling  musk.  The  aurochs  is  a  good  swimmer,  and 
delights  in  dabbling  in  the  water  and  rolling  in  the  mud. 
Its  food  consists  in  a  great  part  of  lichens,  of  which  it  is 
especially  fond. 

Auro'ra,  a  Latin  word  signifying  "morning"  or  the 
"goddess  of  morning,"  correspimding  to  the  Greek  "Ew?. 
The  poetical  legends  represent  her  as  the  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion, the  wife  of  the  Titan  Astra?us,  the  mother  of  Hes- 
perus, Boreas,  Zephyrus.  and  Memnon.  According  to  one 
mythical  tradition,  she  loved  Tithnnus  (a  son  of  Laome- 
don),  for  whom  she  asked  and  obtaineil  immortality,  but 
forgot  to  ask  perpetual  youth.  She  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  dressed  in  a  safi'ron-colored  robe,  with  a  torch  in 
her  right  hand. 

Aurora,  a  post  village  of  York  co.,  Ontario,  Dominion 
of  Canada,  on  the  Northern  Railway,  iJO  miles  N.  of  To- 
ronto. It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  three  churches,  and 
a  public  ])ark.     Pop.  in  1S71,  ll.*i2. 

Aorora^  a  city  of  Kane  co..  111.,  on  Fox  River,  and  on 


the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  ::!9  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Chicago,  at  the  junction  of  that  road  with  the  0.  0.  and 
F.  K.  V.  K.  R..  anil  the  Chicago  and  Iowa  R.  R.  It  has  a 
city-hall,  which  cost  $7J,00U,  and  a  fine  building  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  is  doing  a  large 
benevolent  work.  It  has  three  national  banks,  an  exten- 
sive silver-plate  manufacturing  establishment,  a  foundry, 
several  machine-shops,  a  woollen  mill,  and  the  shops  and 
works  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quiney  R,  R.,  which 
employ  1 JOO  men.  It  has  twenty  churches,  five  newspapers, 
and  excellent  public  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  Jennings' 
Seminary.  The  city  is  protected  from  fire  by  the  Holly 
waterworks  system.  Pop.  11,162;  of  Aurora  township, 
20;i;).  Ei).  '•  Br^Aco-v." 

Aurora,  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  25  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Cin- 
cinnati. It  has  one  national  bank,  four  large  barrel-factories, 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  ear-shops,  an  extensive  hay- 
trade,  one  distillery,  one  large  brewery,  one  chair-factory, 
one  furniture-factory,  one  hay-press  factory,  one  foundry 
of  great  capacit}',  and  one  weekly  paper.     Pop.  3304. 

L.  W.  Cobb,  Ed.  ''Deakboun  Independent." 

Aurora^  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co..  Me.    P.  212. 

Aurora,  a  post-township  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  422, 

Aurora,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Esmeralda  co.,  Nev., 
is  situated  on  a  level  space  at  the  junction  of  two  ravines 
which  extend  between  Silver,  Middle,  and  Last  Chance 
Hills,  and  about  100  miles  S.  E.  of  Carson  City.  Its  alti- 
tude is  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rich 
silver-mines  have  been  opened  here.     Pop.  100. 

Aurora,  a  post-village  of  Ledyard  township,  Cayuga 
CO..  N.  Y.,  finely  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Cayuga  Lake. 
It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort,  has  many  fine  residences, 
some  manufactures,  a  weekly  paper,  and  a  national  bank, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Wells's  college  for  ladies  and  of  Cayuga 
Lake  Academy.  It  is  on  the  Cayuga  Lake  R.  II.,  25  miles 
N.  W.  of  Ithaca.     Pop.  450. 

Aurora,  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  18  miles  S.  E. 
of  Buflnlo.  It  has  an  academy,  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  township,  2573. 

Aurora,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  0.     Pop.  642, 

Aurora,  a  township  of  AVaushara  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  907. 

Auro'ra  Borea'lis  {i.  e.  "northern  light "), called  also 
Northern  Lights,  the  term  applied  to  a  certain  luminous 
phenomenon  generally  a]>peariug  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
sky,  and  presenting  a  light  somewhat  resembling  the  dawn 
or  break  of  day.  It  is  most  frequent  and  brilliant  in  high 
northern  and  high  southern  latitudes;  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  called  "aurora  australis  "  or  "  southern  light."  The 
appearances  are  extremely  various.  Not  unfrequently  it 
seems  to  proceed  from  a  sort  of  horizontal  cloud  or  haze  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  sky,  rising  a  few  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  and  stretching  from  the  north  towards  the  cast  and 
west,  so  as  to  form  an  are  which  in  some  instances  has  been 
observed  to  extend  upward  of  one  hundred  degrees.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  cluud  is  whitish  and  luminous,  the  lower 
part  often  dark  or  thick,  and  sometimes  the  clear  sky  may 
be  seen  between  it  and  the  horizon.  From  the  upper  part 
of  the  cloud  streams  of  light  shoot  up  in  columnar  forms, 
reaching  sometimes  only  a  few  degrees,  scmietimes  to  the 
zenith,  or  even  beyond  it.  Instances  have  occurred  in 
which  the  whole  hemisphere  was  covered  with  coruscations, 
but  the  brilliancy  is  greatest  and  the  light  strongest  in  the 
north,  near  the  main  body  of  the  meteor.  The  streamers 
have  in  general  a  tremulous  motion,  and  when  close  together 
present  the  appearance  of  waves  or  sheets  of  light  follow- 
ing each  other  in'raj)id  succession.  When  several  columns, 
issuing  from  different  points,  meet  at  the  zenith,  a  small 
meteor  is  formed  of  greater  brilliancy  than  the  separate 
columns.  The  aurora  sometimes  continues  a  few  hours, 
occasionally  the  whole  night,  and  even  for  several  nights 
in  succession.  The  height  of  the  aurora  above  the  earth 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  diflerent  scientists.  By 
taking  observations  of  the  altitude  of  the  highest  point  of 
the  arch  of  the  same  aurora  at  different  stations,  heights 
varying  from  five  to  five  hundred  miles  have  been  calcu- 
lated. It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  au- 
rora borealis  occurs  at  various  heights,  and  that  it  is  seldom 
found  less  than  forty-five  miles  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  distance  of  the  stations  at  which  the  same 
aurora  has  been  visible  indicates  the  enormous  geographical 
extent,  and  likewise  the  great  altitude,  which  the  phenome- 
non frequently  attains.  One  aurora,  for  instance — that 
which  occurred  on  Sept.  .3,  1839 — was  seen  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye;  at  Paris;  at  Asti,  in  the  Sardinian  states  ;  at  New 
Haven,  in  Conn.,  and  at  New  Orleans.  That  of  Sept.  2, 
1859,  was  seen  all  over  Europe  and  North  America,  and  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  aurora  of  Feb.  4.  IS72.  was 
seen  in  the  U.  S.,  Europe,  and  British  India.    On  the  other 
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hand,  observers  of  eminence  assert  that  the  aurora  some- 
times descends  to  the  region  of  the  clouds.  The  noise  that 
is  alleged  to  accompany  the  aurora  would  indicate  for  it  a 
moderate  height.  Some  couij)arc  it  to  the  noise  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  rolling  of  one  piece  of  silk  upon  another,  and 
others  to  the  sound  of  the  wind  blowing  against  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  or  that  attending  the  discharge  of  fireworks. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  scientific  Arctic  voy- 
agers, such  as  Parry  and  Franklin,  throw  doubt  on  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  noise,  for  not  one  of  the  numerous  and 
brilliant  auroras  seen  by  them  was  attended  with  the  faint- 
est sound.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  aurora  has  an  elec- 
tric origin,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  its  phenomena 
are  due  to  the  passage  of  electric  currents  through  highly 
attenuated  air  at  considerable  distance  from  the  earth. 
Telegraphic  communications  are  frequently  so  interrupted 
by  electric  currents  upon  the  wires  during  the  continuance 
of  an  aurora  that  messages  for  the  time  cannot  be  sent.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  the  auroral  current  is  so  strong  and 
continuous  that  it  can  be  utilized  in  sending  despatches. 

Pcrindifity  in  auroral  displays  has  lately  been  asserted. 
A  maximum  occurs  about  once  in  ten  years,  and  a  period 
of  remarkable  brilliancy  about  once  in  sixty  years.  Some 
physicists  associate  these  periods  with  the  variations  in 
the  sun's  spots  and  with  the  planetary  rotations. 

Auro'raville,  a  township  of  Anson  co.,  N.  C.   P.  1843. 

All  run  gab  ad',  a  city  of  llindostan,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Nizam,  on  the  Doodna,  GH  miles  N.  E.  of  Ahmednuggur; 
lat,  19°  5-4'  N.,  Ion.  76°  XV  E.  It  was  a  favorite  residence 
of  Aurung-Zeb,  in  whose  honor  it  was  named.  Among  the 
monuments  of  its  former  grandeur  are  a  ruined  palace  of 
Aurung-Zeb,  and  a  mausoleum  with  domes  of  white  marble 
erected  by  that  monarch  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter. 
Many  of  the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings  are  sub- 
stantial, but  signs  of  decay  are  visible.  Pop.  estimated  at 
00,000. 

Au'rung-Zeb,  or  Aurang-Zebe  {i.e.  the  "orna- 
ment of  the  throne"),  afterwards  called  Alum-Geer  or 
Alam-Gir  ("conqueror  of  the  world"),  a  faniou^^  Mogul 
emperor  of  Hindostan,  was  born  Oct.  22,  10 IS.  Ho  was  a 
younger  son  of  Shah  Jehiin,  who  ceased  to  reign  in  1067. 
The  elder  sons,  Dara  and  Shuja,  then  contended  for  the 
crown  in  battle,  while  Aurung-Zeb  afleeted  indifl'erence  to 
temporal  power,  and  craftily  concealed  his  designs  under 
the  cloak  of  piety.  Having  procured  the  assassination  of 
Dara  and  Shuja,  he  became  master  of  the  empire  in  1068, 
and  detained  in  prison  his  father  until  his  death  in  1006. 
As  a  bigoted  Moslem  he  persecuted  the  Hindoos  and  pro- 
voked the  Mahrattas  to  revolt.  He  added  Bejapoor  and 
Golconda  to  his  empire,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Mohammedan  monarchs  of  India.  His  long  reign 
was  a  period  of  outward  and  specious  prosperity,  but  the 
empire  was  diseased  at  heart,  and  soon  entered  a  state  of 
decadence,  which  was  partly  the  effect  of  his  policy,  du- 
plicity, and  intolerance.  Conscious  of  the  crimes  by  which 
he  obtained  power,  ho  lacked  confidence  in  his  ministers, 
and  is  said  to  have  lived  in  continual  fear  of  treachery. 
Died  Feb.  21,  1707.  (See  Elphinstone,  "History  of  India j" 
Bernier,  "  Voyages  et  Description  do  I'Empire  Mogol;" 
J.  Mill,  "  History  of  British  India.") 

Au  Sa'ble,  a  township  of  Grundy  co..  111.     Pop.  927. 

Au  Sable,  a  post-village  of  Iosco  co.,  Mich. 

Ausa'ble,  a  village  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Au  Sable  River,  about  7  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  Lake  Chamjtlain.  Excellent  iron  ore  abounds,  and 
iron  is  extensively  manufactured.  There  is  an  academy  at 
Kecseville.     Pop.  of  township,  28G;i. 

Au  Sable  Forks,  a  post-village  of  Jay  township,  Es- 
sex CO.,  and  Bhiek  Brook  township,  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Au  Sable  River,  has  extensive  iron-works,  which  ])ro- 
duce  metal  of  the  best  quality,  also  nail-works,  lumber- 
mills,  etc. 

Ausculta'tion  [Lat.  auncnltn.  ausculta^tum,  to  "lis- 
ten"], a  method  of  determining  tlie  condition  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  by  listening  to  the  souncls  produced  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  This  is  done  either  by  the  unassisted  car 
(called  immediate  auRcn/ttftioii),  or  by  the  aid  of  a  simple 
sound-conveying  instrument,  the  stethoscope  (termed  me- 
diate nuncultatiun).  The  stethoscope  was  invented  by 
Laennec  in  1810.  By  care  and  attention  the  normal  sounds 
produced  by  respiration  and  the  beating  of  the  heart  may 
bo  distinguished  from  the  several  abnormal  sounds  indi- 
cating disease.  Auscultation  is  classed  among  tho  most 
important  of  discoveries  in  modern  medical  science.  Its 
details  were  ably  explained  by  Lncnnoe,  who  published  a 
treatise  on  it  in  1SI9.  Recent  leading  writers  upon  it 
have  been  Skoda  in  Germany,  Walsho  in  England,  and 
Flint  in  the  U.  S.     (Sec  Stethoscope.) 

Auso'nius  (Decimus  Magnus),  an  eminent  Latin  poet, 


born  at  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  about  309  A.  D,  He  was 
liberally  educated,  practised  law  in  his  early  life,  and 
gained  distinction  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Burdigala. 
In  ;i07  A.  D.  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Gratian  by  the 
emperor  Valentinian.  He  held  several  high  ofiiees  under 
tho  reign  of  Gratian,  who  raised  him  in  1579  to  the  dignity 
of  consul.  The  learned  disagree  on  the  question  whether 
he  was  a  Christian  or  a  pagan.  He  wrote  epigrams,  epis- 
tles, idyllia,  etc.,  which  were  admired  by  his  contemporaries, 
but  display  little  genius,  and  are  very  faulty  in  style. 
Died  about  394  A.  D.  (See  M.  de  Puymaigre,  "Vio 
d'Ausone  ;*'  J.  Demogeot,  "  Etudes  historiques  et  litt^raires 
sur  Ausone,"  1S37.) 

Au'spices  [from  the  Lat.  atmpir'ium  {i.  e.  avispicium, 
tho  "  observing  of  birds  "),  from  ucin,  a  "  bird/'  and  specio, 
to  "see"],  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  divi- 
nations founded  on  tho  flight  of  birds  or  other  omens,  by 
which  the  augurs  or  soothsayers  professed  that  they  could 
ascertain  tho  will  of  the  gods  and  predict  events.  (See  Au- 
gur.) No  important  enterprise  or  business  was  undertaken 
without  consulting  the  auspices.  In  performing  this  cere- 
mony the  augur  with  a  wand  marked  out  a  portion  of  the 
sky  for  his  observations,  which  portion,  called  a  (empliim, 
was  divided  into  right  and  left.  If  the  birds  appeared  on 
tho  right  hand,  the  omen  was  favorable;  if  they  flew  to- 
wards the  left  {ad  sinistrum)^  it  was  unfavorable.  The  chief 
magistrates  also  had  the  right  to  conduct  this  ceremony, 
and  the  commander  of  tho  army  in  time  of  war  had  the 
exclusive  power  of  taking  the  auspices.  If  a  victory  was 
gained  by  his  legate  or  lieutenant,  it  was  said  to  be  won 
under  tho  auspices  of  the  general-in-ehief.  Thus  origin- 
ated the  common  English  phrase,  "under  the  auspices" 
of  some  one.  In  such  cases  "auspices"  signifies  influence, 
patronage. 

Aus'sig,  .an  Austrian  town,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe,  46 
miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Prague,  has  coal-mines  in  tho  vicinity, 
and   manufactures  of  linen,  gold,  and   silver  work.     Pop. 

Aus'tcn  (Jane),  an  English  authoress,  horn  at  Steven- 
ton,  in  Hampshire,  Dec.  10,  1775.  She  was  educated  by 
her  father,  who  was  rector  of  Steventon,  and  after  his  death 
she  lived  at  Southampton  and  Chawton.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  beautiful  in  features.  Her  Jirst  novel,  "Sense 
and  Sensibility,"  appeared  anonymously  in  1811.  She 
afterwards  produced  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "  Mansfield 
Park,"  "Emma"  (1816),  "  Northanger  Abbey"  (1818), 
and  "Persuasion"  (181S),  the  first  three  of  which  were 
anonymous.  These  works  represent  with  great  fidelity  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  middle  classes  of  England.  According 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "she  had  a  talent  for  describing  the 
involvements,  feelings,  and  characters  of  ordinary  life 
which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  have  ever  met  with." 
Died  July  18,  1817.  (See  the  "Quarterly  Review"  for 
Jan.,  1S21;  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  Feb.,  1863.) 

Aus'terlitZf  a  small  town  in  Moravia,  on  the  Littawa, 
12  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Briinn.  It  has  a  fine  castle.  Pop.  in 
1867.  3462.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  great  victory 
which  Napoleon  I.  gained  over  the  combined  armies  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  commancled  by  their  respective  empe- 
rors, on  Dec.  2,  1805.  Napoleon  had  taken  Vienna  about 
Nov.  12,  after  which  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Brunn, 
where  he  had  about  75,000  men.  The  armies  of  the  allies, 
amounting  to  about  86,000,  advanced  in  five  columns  to 
ofl"er  battle  to  the  French,  who  occuiiied  high  ground  partly 
covered  by  wooded  eminences,  morasses,  and  small  Inkes. 
The  battle  began  about  7  A.  M.,  when  the  allies  attempted 
to  turn  the  right  wing  of  Napoleon,  who  attacked  them  in 
flank  and  at  various  points  with  great  advantage.  While 
a  portion  of  the  allied  army  was  retreating  across  a  frozen 
lake,  the  ice  was  broken  by  the  French  artillery,  and  nearly 
2000  men  perished  in  the  water.  The  allies  lost  about 
30,000,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the  French  about 
12,000.  Among  the  results  of  this  victory  was  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,  Dec,  1805. 

Austerlitz^  a  post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1442. 

Aus'tin,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  central  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  of  1024  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  tho  Bra- 
zos River,  which  is  navigable  for  steamboats.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  cotton  is  the  staple  crop,  but  corn,  cattle,  tobacco, 
and  wool  are  raised.  Manufacturing  is  carried  on  quite 
extensively.  Tho  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.R.  jiasses 
through  the  countv,  which  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  in 
the  State.     Capital,  Belleville.     Poj..  16,087. 

Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas  and  scat  of  justice  for 
Travis  county,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado 
River,  in  lat*.  30^^  16'  25"  N.,  Ion.  97°  43'  68"  W.  It  is 
surrounded  by  fine  scenery.  The  river  has  been  recently 
made  navigable  for  steamboats.    Austin  became  tho  capital 
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of  the  republic  of  Texas  in  IS.JH,  was  chosen  capita!  of  the 
State  in  I860,  aud  in  1S72  was  made  permanent  capital  hy 
Toto  of  the  people.  It  is  oouneuted  by  rail  with  Houston 
and  Galveston.  Among  the  public  buildings  arc  tlio  Cap- 
itol, the  general  land-olhce,  the  comptroller's  and  treasu- 
rer's building,  governor's  mansion,  asylums  for  luuatics,  for 
the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  supreme 
court  building.  It  has  a  well-organized  fire  departuieul, 
several  steam  saw-mills,  two  icc-lactorics,  several  planing- 
mills.and  two  sash-and-door  factories.  It  is  the  scut  uf  tho 
flourishing  Texas  Military  Institute,  and  has  three  daily 
and  six  weekly  papers  and  one  national  bank.  Pup.  4428. 
Stanley  \Vi;l<ii,  E».  '*  Statk  Jolknal." 

Austin,  a  towuship  of  iMaeon  co.,  III.     Pop.  713. 

AustiD,  a  post-village  of  Jennings  township,  Scott  co., 
Ind.,  h:is  three  manufactories  of  shingles,  two  of  barrel 
heads  aud  staves,  live  saw-mills,  two  churches,  and  one 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  .'i21. 

J.  II.  J.  SiERP,  Ed.  "AiSTix  News." 

Austin,  a  township  of  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  346, 

Austin,  a  township  of  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich.     Pop.  .149. 

Austin,  a  thriving  little  city,  cajutal  of  Mower  CO., 
Minn.,  on  the  Ked  L'cdar  River,  and  on  the  3Iihvaukee  and 
St.  Paul  R.  R.,  and  terminus  of  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Minnesota  and  Austin  aud  Mason  City  R.Rs.,  104  miles 
S.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  two  news])apers  and  t\vo  national 
banks.  It  is  near  the  route  of  the  Southern  Minnesota 
R.  R.     Pop.  2U^'.i ;  of  the  township,  20:11. 

DaVIDSOX  (t   IiASPU»I>,  Plus.  "  AuSTI.V  REGISTER." 

Austin,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Tunica  co..  Miss., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  44  miles  by  laud  aud  75  miles  by 
water  S.  W.  of  Memphis,  Tcnu.    It  has  two  weekly  papers. 
J]i>.  OF  "  Cotton  Pla.nt." 

Austin,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  13G6. 

Austin,  a  city,  the  county-scat  of  Lander  co.,  Xcv.,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Toyabo  range  of  mouutains,  iU) 
miles  S,  of  Rattle  Mountain  Station,  aud  0  miles  E.  of 
Reese  River.  There  are  four  quartz-mills  and  many  rich 
silver-mines  here.  It  has  one  daily  paper.  Pop.  Iu24. 
Casamavou  &  Dexsis,  Pius.  OF  "liAii.v  Reveille." 

Austin,  a  township  of  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1512. 

Austin  (James  TrecX)thic),  LL.D.,  an  American  law- 
yer, born  at  Boston  Jan.  7,  17S4.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1S02,  and  became  in  1800  a  son-in-law  of  Elbridge 
Gerry.  Ho  was  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  from 
1832*to  1843.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  "Life 
of  Elbridge  Gerry."     Died  May  10,  1870. 

Austin  (Jovathan  Lori\g).  a  patriot,  the  father  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Boston  Jan.  2,  174S,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1700.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1777  a*  a 
bearer  of  despatches,  and  remained  there  two  years  as  Dr. 
Franklin's  secretary.  After  the  Uevolutionary  war  he  was 
secretary  of  state  in  Massachusetts.     Died  May  10,  1820. 

Austin  (Moses),  an  American  pioneer,  born  in  Durham, 
Conn.,  about  1 77t».  He  emigrated  to  Texas  about  1820,  and 
obtained  from  the  Mexican  government  a  grant  and  per- 
mission to  plant  a  colony  in  that  province.  As  he  was  re- 
turning to  Missouri  for  settlers,  he  died  June  10.  1821,  but 
the  colony  was  founded  by  his  son,  Stephen  F,  Austin. 

Austin,  Saint.     See  Augistine,  Saint. 

Austin  (Samtel).  D.  D.,  an  American  Congregational 
clergyman,  born  at  \ew  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1700,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1783,  was  pastor  at  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
three  years  from  1780.  and  afterwards  at  Worcester.  Mass., 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  In  18io  ho  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  which  i)ost  he 
oeeupiccl  for  about  six  years.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  much  bodily  weakness  and  mental  depression. 
Died  Dec.  4,  1830. 

Austin  (Sarah),  an  English  writer  and  accomplished 
translator,  was  a  member  of  the  eminent  Taylor  family  of 
Norwich.  She  was  married  to  John  Austin,  a  barrister  of 
London.  She  wrote,  besides  other  works.  ••  Characteristics 
of  tioethe"  (3  vols.,  18;5;;),  which  w.as  very  successful,  and 
'•Sketches  of  (lermany  from  1700  to  1S14."  She  produced 
a  good  translation  from  the  German  of  Prince  Piickler- 
Muskau's  "Travels  iu  England,"  and  also  one  of  Ranke's 
*'  History  ot  the  Popes"  (3  vols.,  184(1).  which  was  highly 
commended  by  Macaulay,     Died  in  1807. 

Austin  (Stephen  F.)  was  a  son  of  Moses  Austin,  no- 
ticed above.  About  1821  he  conducted  a  company  of  emi- 
grants from  New  Orleans,  and  planted  a  colony  where  the 
town  of  Austin  noiv  stamls.  The  grant  made  to  his  father  was 
confirmed  to  him  in  1822  or  1823.  Early  in  18:i.'l  the  Texan 
colonists  formerl  a  constitution,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of 
which  Austin  and  other  delegates  went  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico.    In  consequence  of  the  frequent  revolutions  and  an- 


archy of  Mexico  they  did  not  obtain  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  confederacy.  In  1835,  Austin  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  Texan  army,  and  joined  in  the  movement  for 
the  liberation  of  Texas.  He  went  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
U.  S.  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  Texas  as  an  independent 
state.  Died  Dec.  27,  1836.  (See  Yoakum,  "History  of 
Texas,"  I8o0.) 

Aus'tiuburg,  a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0. 
Pop.  nil. 

Aus'tintoAvn,  a  township  of  Mahoning  co.,  0.    P.  1948. 

Australa'sia  (('.  f.  "Southern  Asia"),  a  part  of 
Occanica,  extending  between  the  equator  aud  lat.  47°  S., 
comprises  Australia,  Van  Dicmen's  Land  (Tasmania).  New 
Zealand,  and  those  parts  of  the  Malay  Arehijielago  and 
Polynesia  between  Ion.  130°  and  170°  E. — viz.  Papua,  the 
Arroo  Islands.  New  Britain,  Timor-Laut.  New  Ireland,  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  Admiralty,  Solomon,  New  Hebrides, 
and  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands.  Its  area  is  estimated  by 
Behm  aud  Wagner  at  3,425,000  square  mileSj  and  its  popu- 
lati<m  at  4.305,000. 

Austrn'lia  [from  the  Lat.  australh,  "southern"],  or 
Xew  UoUand,  the  largest  island  of  the  world,  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  it  may  be  not  improperly  called  a  continent. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arafura  Sea,  on  the  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  \V.  bv  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  included  between  lat.  10°  44'  and  3i»° 
8'  S..  and  between  Ion.  113°  5'  and  153°  22'  E.  Its  greatest 
length  from  E.  to  AV.  is  253G  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  N.  to  S.  1585  miles.  Tho  area  is  about  2,975,000 
square  miles. 

Sur/arr,  etc. — This  continent  is  remarkably  compact  in 
form,  is  not  indented  by  largo  inlets  of  the  oceau  (except 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria),  and  presents  no  wide  estuaries 
of  rivers.  The  eastern,  southern,  and  western  coasts  are 
almost  destitute  of  indentations,  and  have  few  good  har- 
bors. Australia  presents  no  great  variety  or  inequality  of 
surface,  compared  with  its  vast  extent,  and  has  no  very 
high  mountains.  There  are  in  its  compact  mass  few  well- 
marked,  lofty  mountain-chains,  and  the  interior  is  conse- 
quently unfavorable  to  the  production  of  large  and  perma- 
nent rivers.  The  central  part  of  the  islan<l  is  an  immense 
plain  or  low  table-land,  which  is  arid  aud  barren  execjtt 
in  the  rainy  seasons,  and  sends  little  or  no  tribute  to  the 
ocean. 

Mouutains, — The  principal  chain  is  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  Australian  Alps,  called  Warragong  Mountains  by  the 
natives,  which  extend  nearly  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast 
at  distances  varying  from  thirty  to  ninety  miles.  The 
highest  peaks  of  this  chain  are  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
rise  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  None  of 
these  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  Aus- 
tralian Alps  present  scenery  of  remarkable  grandeur  and 
wildness,  diversified  by  immense  precipices  and  gigantic 
fissures.  From  the  jtrincipal  chain  extend  a  number  of 
spurs  or  detached  ranges. 

Jiifcra  and  Lakes. — Australia  has  no  great  navigable 
rivers,  anti  is  less  fortunate  than  the  other  continents  in  its 
facilities  for  inland  navigation.  A  scarcity  of  fresh  water, 
whether  in  the  form  of  rivers  or  lakes,  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  characteristics  of  this  great  region.  Many  of  the 
rivers  flow  towards  the  interior,  and  are  evaporated  or  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sand.  Along  the  southern  coast  no  perma- 
nent stream  occurs  for  a  distance  of  over  1500  miles.  The 
poverty  of  the  Australian  hydrography  i?  aggravated  by 
an  alternation  of  long  droughts  and  violent  floods.  Tho 
lakes  are  not  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  rivers,  but  rather 
marshes  and  landlocked  receptacles  of  its  streams.  The 
largest  of  these  lakes  are  Lake  Torrens.  Gairdncr  Lake, 
and  Lake  Eyre,  iu  South  Australia,  and  Lake  Austin,  Lake 
Moore,  and  Lake  Barlee  in  Western  Australia.  The  principal 
river  of  Australia  is  the  Murray,  with  its  large  tributaries, 
the  Darling  and  Murrumbidgee.  rising  on  the  M'.  or  inner 
slope  of  the  Australian  Alps.  The  Murray  rises  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  island,  flows  westward,  north- 
westward, and  nearly  southward,  aud  enters  Encounter 
Bay.  The  Darling  rises  much  farther  N.,  and  flows  south- 
westward,  being  apparently  longer  than  that  part  of  the 
Murray  which  is  above  the  junction.  Among  the  other 
rivers  in  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  parts  of  Australia 
are  the  Macquarrie,  Lachlan,  Lynd.  and  Burdekin.  Along 
the  northern  coasts  occur  numerous  small  rivers,  named 
Albert,  Victoria,  Roper,  etc.  In  Western  Australia  the 
Gascoyne  and  Murchison  rivers  are  among  the  largest  in 
that  part  of  the  continent. 

Geology  and  Miucrah. — The  geology  of  this  vast  region 
has  not  been  fully  explored,  but  is  supposed  to  be  remark- 
ably simple.  An  immense  central  expanse  of  tertiary  rocks 
extends  from  Ion.  124°  to  138°  E.,  and  from  the  southern 
coast  to  lat.  18°  S.  This  tertiary  formation  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  except  the  S.  by  a  continuous  belt  of  plutonio 
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and  metainorphic  rocks.  This  belt  is  separated  from  the 
sea  on  its  eastern,  western,  and  northern  sides  by  a  tract 
nearly  100  miles  wide.  Secondary  strata  prevail  along 
the  northern  and  western  foasts,  while  the  eastern  shore 
from  Cape  York  to  liass's  Strait  is  composed  of  palieozoic 
strata,  granite,  basalt,  and  other  primary  rocks.  The  aurif- 
erous rocks  of  South-eastern  Australia  are  lower  Silurian. 

The  gold-mines  of  Australia,  discovered  in  1851,  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world.  Gold  abounds  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  in  quartzose  veins  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  granite,  jiorphyry,  and  greenstone.  The  discovery  of 
gold  stimulated  a  rapid  emigration  from  foreign  countries 
to  Australia.  The  product  itf  the  mines  in  1S52  was  about 
$70,000,000.  and  in  IStl?.  $00,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  a 
lump  of  pure  gold  weighing  twenty-seven  pounds  was  found 
at  Mt.  Alexander.  Valuable  coal-fields  occur  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  basin  of  the  Hunter  River.  The  next  tnost 
important  mineral  of  tliis  island  is  copper,  a  rich  mine  of 
which  is  worked  at  Burra-Burra  in  South  Australia.  Lead, 
iron,  zinc,  manganese,  and  quicksilver  are  also  found,  the 
iron  being  widely  and  abundantly  distributed.  Deposits 
of  tin,  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world,  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  Australia. 

Climate, — The  northern  part  has  a  dry,  tropica!  climate, 
and  is  subject  to  monsoons  wliich  blow  with  much  regularity. 
From  the  sterile  plains  of  the  interior  come  hot  winds, 
which  fill  the  air  with  tine  dust,  and  raise  the  temperature 
to  120°  in  the  shade.  In  New  South  ^Vales  prevail  long 
droughts,  which  sometimes  last  a  whole  year,  dry  up  the 
rivers,  and  destroy  the  vegetation,  while  the  rainy  season 
often  ravages  the  country  with  violent  floods.  The  mean 
annual  rainiUll  is  reported  to  bo  40  inches  at  Sydney,  20 
inches  at  Port  Philip  in  Vietoria.  70  inches  at  Port  Mac- 
quarrie,  and  10.0  at  Ailelaide.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Melbourne  (Victoria)  is  59°  F.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
average  'temperature  of  spring  is  65°,  of  summer  72°,  of 
autumn  (56°.  and  of  winter  55°.  As  a  whole,  Australia  is 
remarkably  healthful.  Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
prevail  in  the  extreme  N.,  and  rheumatism  in  parts  of  the 
N.  W. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  part  of  New  South  Wales 
lying  W.  of  the  mountains  is  fertile,  and  is  generally  based 
on  limestone.  A  large  portion  of  this  colony  is  adapted  to 
pasturage.  "  Between  Port  Macquarrie  and  Moreton  Bay," 
says  Sidney,  **arevast  tracts  of  well-watered  land  covered 
with  heavy  timber.  Pasture-lands  extend  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  now  ascending  the  mountain-slopes  to  their  very 
summits,  and  here  spreading  out  into  vast  plains."  Wheat 
and  other  cereals  Hnurish  in  Victoria,  the  soil  of  which  is 
generally  very  productive.  Next  to  gold,  wool  is  tht^  chief 
article  of  export.  In  1S70,  177,72"s,247  j)Ounds  of  wool 
were  exported.  Western  Australia  has  much  fine  land,  but 
the  interior  of  the  continent  is  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a  desert. 

liotany. — The  vegetation  of  this  region  is  very  peculiar, 
Its  trees,  which  seldom  form  dense  forests,  but  are  scatter- 
ed as  in  a  park,  present  generally  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance, and  have  evergreen  leaves,  except  those  that  arc  leaf- 
less. Among  them  are  many  varieties  of  .■lea''/'/,  the  C<ih- 
unrina,  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  the  tree  ferns,  the  palm, 
the  grass  tree,  and  several  species  of  Eucitlyptun,  or  gum 
trees,  one  species  of  which  is  reported  to  have  examples 
which  reach  500  feet  in  height — probably  the  highest  trees 
in  the  world.  These  Kucnfi/pti  furnish  vahiablc  timber. 
The  Cftmiftrinrx  and  many  spei-ies  of  Arnria  are  destitute 
of  true  foliage.  Among  the  most  beautiful  plants  is  the 
fern  tree,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  Aus- 
tralia has  no  go(pd  indigenous  fruits,  and  produces  few  na- 
tive vegetables  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation  in  gardens. 
It  is  stated  that  there  are  5440  species  of  plants  peculiar 
to  Australia. 

Zooloffi/. — The  zoology  of  Australia  is  perhaps  even  more 
anomalous  than  its  vegetation.  Here,  before  colonization, 
were  found  no  ruminating  animals, no  P.aehydermata.  no  true 
Caruivoracx<'C]itthedog;  thecarnivorous  marsupials  taking 
the  place  of  the  Carnivora  proper.  The  island  has  many  an- 
imals peculiar  to  Itself.  It  has  more  than  forty  species  of  mar- 
supial quadrupeds,  the  largest  of  which  is  a  kangaroo. 
Here  is  found  a  wild  dog  called  dimjo.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  animal  is  the  ()niitht,yh}/nfhuH  puntdo.nifi,  a 
quadruped  with  the  bill  of  a  iluek  and  a  body  like  an  ot- 
ter, whieh  is  regarded  as  a  conneeting  link  between  quadru- 
l)eds  and  birds.  Among  the  Australian  binis  arc  the  emeu, 
eagle,  hawk,  owl.  jiarrot,  birds  of  paradise,  cranes,  jjeli- 
cans,  geese,  and  Mack  swans.  Here  are  numerous  reptiles, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  crocodile.  The  shores  are  fre- 
quented by  whales,  seals,  sharks,  codfish,  and  many  species 
of  fish  which  are  not  found  elsewhere. 

Pnpufdtinn. — The  aborigines  of  Australia  arc  a  distinct 
race  from  the  natives  of  the  Mahiy  Archipelago,  and  are 
sometimes  called  Alfurus.      Thoy  are  nearly  black,  have 


usually  coarse  straight  hair,  and  have  often  been  described 
as  among  the  most  deformed  and  debased  of  the  human 
species.  They  are  inferior  to  the  average  European  in 
stature,  and  are  deficient  in  muscle  and  strength.  Some 
of  them  practise  cannibalism,  go  naked,  and  have  no  fixed 
habitations.  Some  tribes  of  them  are  gentle,  and  others 
fierce  and  warlike.  They  are  very  expert  in  the  use  of  a 
missile  weapon  called  the  Boomkhang  (which  see).  The 
whole  number  of  the  aborigines  is  not  large  (in  1S71  about 
50,0(10),  and  is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  total  population 
of  the  island  in  1S71  was  l,505,2y-l. 

Political  Diviaionfi. — Australia  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing colonies,  each  noticed  under  its  proper  head: 


CoLOMISfl. 

Square  milca. 

Population. 

New  South  Wales 

323,437 

80,831 
383,328 
078,000 
978,000 
523,500 
2,973,095 

501,580 
729,868 
188,995 
120,066 
24,785 

Vicl.iria 

tiuccnsland 

Northern  Territury 

Total 

1,565,294 

Finances. — The  receipts,  expenditures,  and  debts  for  the 
several  colonies  were  as  follows  in  1S70: 


CoLomKS. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Debts  in  1869. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  (1869)         ..    .. 

£2,490,203 

3,210,321 

878,124 

780,;!49 

98,132 

£2,088,204 

2,214,303 

995,005 

812,238 

113,046 

£9,081,130 
11,924,800 
1,944,600 
3,509,250 

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

History. — Australia  was  first  discovered  by  a  Spaniard, 
Louis  Vaez  de  Torres,  who  saw  tlie  north  coast  in  1605, 
but  did  not  land.  Durinj;  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Dutch  navigators  landed  at  several  points  on  the  northern 
and  western  coasts,  but  planted  no  colonies.  Dumpier  vis- 
ited the  island,  and  coasted  New  South  Wales.  In  1770, 
Captain  James  Cook  explored  a  large  part  of  the  eastern 
coast.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  17S8,  at  Port 
.lackson,  to  which  about  850  convicts  were  transported 
from  England.  Convicts  continued  to  be  sent  to  Botany 
Bay  until  1S40.  In  1829  a  settlement  was  made  at  Stvan 
River,  in  AVcstern  Australia.  The  colony  of  South  Aus- 
tralia was  planted  in  1S.34.  Victoria  was  separ.ately  organ- 
ized in  1851,  and  gold  was  discovered  in  the  same  year. 
In  1859,  Queensland  became  a  separate  colony.  Among 
the  recent  explorers  of  Australia,  the  most  prominent  are 
Sturt,  BurUe  (1860),  Stuart,  Ilowitt  ( 1S61 ),  Walker  (1801), 
Kinlay  (1S62),  Mclntyre  (1865),  and  liarnitt  (1866). 

Literature. — Compare  Meink'kk,  "Das  Festland  Aus- 
tralien"  (2  vols.,  18.37);  Heisisg,  "Das  Australischc  Fest- 
land und  die  Goldcntdeckung  "  (1S55) ;  Chkistjun.n,  "Aus- 
tralien"  (1869);  Mi'NDv,  "Our  Antipodes"  (1857);  Fons- 
TKit,  "  South  Australia,  its  Progress  and  Prosperity  "  (1866) ; 
.lEi'NESSE,  "  Geographie  de  I'Oceiinic  "  (1869) ;  B.  Ssiith, 
"The  (iold-fields  and  Mineral  Districts  of  Victoria  "(1S69); 
and  Peterman.},  "Australicn  in  1871"  (in  supplementary 
Nos.  29  and  30  of  Petermann's  "  Mittheilungcn,"  1S71). 

A.  J.  ScHEM. 

Alistra'lian  Alps,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  south- 
eastern jiart  of  .Australia,  in  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.  They  are  called  Warragong  Moun- 
tains by  the  natives.  They  are  the  highest  mountains  in 
Australia,  but  their  tops  hardly  reach  the  line  of  ])crpctual 
snow.  Tho  highest  peak  is  Mount  Kosciusko,  which  has 
an  altitude  of  7170  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Austra'sia,  the  eastern  dominions  of  the  Franks  under 
the  Merovingians,  made  a  kingdom  by  Clovis,  511  A.  D., 
comprising  tlie  present  Lorraine,  Belgium,  and  some  ad- 
jacent territory.  It  was  merged  in  tho  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne. 

Aus'tria,  Archduchy  of,  is  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  .\ustrian  emjiire  has  grown.  Area,  12.270  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  the 
K.  by  Hungary,  on  the  S.  by  Styria.  and  on  (he  W.  by 
Bavaria.  It  is"  intcrsertc.l  by  the  Danube,  and  is  divided 
by  the  river  Enns  into  two  provinces.  Ipper  Austria  (Obcr- 
oesterreich)  and  Lower  Austria  (Tnter-or  Nieder-ocstcr- 
reich),  in  which  Vienna  is  situated.  Pop.  of  l!pi>er  Aus- 
tria in  1869,  736,557;  of  Lower  Austria,  ],9y0,708.  Both 
provinces  arc  mountainous  and  abound  in  beautiful  .scenery. 
The  Norie  Alps  extend  along  the  soutlii'rn  bounilary,  and 
the  northern  jiai-ts  of  the  arcliduehy  ai'e  o.Tupied  liy  moun- 
tains called  the  Biihmerwald.  The  climate  is  moderate, 
the  average  annual  temperature  of  Vienna  being  51°  F. 
The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  fertile,  and  the  hilly 
regions  |iroduce  vaU'mble  finilier.  Among  the  staple  pi-od- 
uota  aro  grain,  wine,  and  excellent  fruits.     Lower  Austria 
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has  a  more  extensive  commerce  than  any  other  province 
of  the  empire. 

Austro-IIiin$;nrian  Monarchy,  an  empire  of  Eu- 
rope, is.  with  rij^ard  to  size,  the  geeonil,  and  with  regard 
to  p(»pulation  the  fourth,  in  the  order  of  the  European 
stales.  It  has  an  urea  of  210,;J4S  square  miles,  and  aceord- 
ing  to  the  census  of  ISlitI  a  popuhition  of  .'{0,904,435.  It 
consists  since  1867  of  two  independent  parts,  which  are 
only  conneeted  by  a  filngJe  ruler  and  several  common  in- 
stitutions— Cisleithania  and  Transleithania,  (See  Hrx- 
OAKY.)  Cisleithiinia  consists  of  the  foHowing  crownlauds. 
which  are  represented  in  the  "  lieichsrath,"  or  national 
assembly : 


PROVINCKS. 


Austria  above  thoEnns.. 
Austria  below  the  Enns.. 

Salzburg 

Styria 

Carinthia 

Carniola 

Littoral 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.... 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

Silesia 

Galieia 

Bukowina  

Dalmatia 


Total 115.887 


Pop.  in  1869. 


7,654 

1,990,708 

4,632 

736,5.57 

2,767 

1)3,159 

8,670 

1,137,990 

3,91)5 

337,694 

3,857 

466,3.^4 

3,085 

600,525 

11,324 

885,789 

20,061 

5,140,544 

8,583 

2,017,274 

1,988 

613,:K2 

30,299 

5,444.689 

4,035 

513,404 

4,940 

456,961 

20,394,980 


It  comprises  the  S.  E.  part  of  Central  Europe,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  territory  of  the  Danube,  and  forms  a 
nearly  regular  quadrilateral.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  con- 
tinental state,  touching  an  inland  sea  (the  Adriatic)  only 
at  one  side.  Next  to  S\vit7.crland,  it  is  the  most  mountain- 
ous country  of  Europe,  the  mountainous  regions  compris- 
ing an  area  of  over  170, UOl)  square  miles.  The  extensive 
alpine  region  (the  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  southern  part  of  Aus- 
tria, Styria.  Carinthia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Carniola) 
gradually  changes  its  character,  sloping  down  in  terraces 
into  a  hilly  region  in  the  S.  E.,  but  in  the  N.  E.  is  without 
such  gradation  (smithcrn  part  of  Carniola,  Istria,  Croatia, 
S.  E.  part  of  Dalmatia.  X.  E.  part  of  Austria),  and  termi- 
nates in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Beyond  the  Danube 
rises  the  Bohemian-Moravian-Silesian  plateau,  enclosed  by 
high  mountains,  and  undulating  in  the  interior.  To  the  E. 
of  the  iVIarcli  are  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  run  in 
a  curved  line  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Hungary. 
The  Carpathians  are  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  plateau, 
which  passes  in  the  N.  into  the  Polish-Russian  plain,  con- 
tinues in  the  S.  to  the  Danube  and  the  Theirs,  and  in  the 
S.  E.  is  connected  with  the  highlands  of  Transylvania. 
The  ]>lains  occupy  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  em- 
pire; the  largest  arc  in  Hungary  and  Galieia.  Among  the 
waters,  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  the  largest,  which  washes  the 
coast  of  Austria  for  over  1000  miles,  besides  a  coast-line 
of  over  1400  miles  in  the  islands  belonging  to  Austria. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Danube  and  Dniester  (Black 
Sea),  Vistula  and  Oder  (Baltic),  Elbe  and  Rhine  (German 
Ocean),  and  the  Etsch  (Adriatic).  The  Danube  has  the 
largest  river-basin  in  the  empire  (170,000  square  miles), 
and  the  Rhine  the  smallest  (850  square  miles).  The  most 
important  river  in  Austria  is  the  Danube,  which  enters  the 
empire  at  Passau,  and  after  a  course  of  800  miles  leaves  it 
at  Orsowa.  It  receives  numerous  tributaries  on  its  course 
through  Austria,  of  which  the  Theiss,  March,  and  Grau  on 
the  left,  and  the  Inn,  the  Enns,  the  Leitha,  and  the  Drave 
on  the  right  are  the  most  important.  A  large  number  of 
lakes  connect  with  the  system  of  the  Danube,  while  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  lakes  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  alpine 
country.  The  Neustadter  Canal  leads  from  the  Leitha  to 
Vienna.  Austria  is  rich  in  mineral  springs.  The  most  fa- 
mous are  Carlsbad  and  Murienbad  in  Bohemia.  Gastein  in 
Salzburg,  Ischl  and  Hall  in  Upper  Austria,  and  Baden- 
bei-Wien  in  Louver  Austria.  The  large  extent  of  the  mon- 
archy is  the  cause  of  considerable  difference  with  regard 
to  the  mean  annual  temperature.  Three  climatic  belts  are 
generally  distinguished:  1.  the  northern  belt  extends  from 
the  northern  boundary  to  lat.  49°  X..  and  comprises  X'orth- 
cm  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Silesia,  and  (ialieia.  and  pro- 
duces chiefly  grain  and  tiax,  but  very  little  wine:  2.  the 
central  belt,  from  lat.  49°  to  40°  X.,  contains  Central  and 
Southern  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria, Styria.  Salzburg,  the  Xorthern  Tyrol.  Carinthia.  Car- 
niola, Northern  and  Central  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
Bukowina,  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  highlands,  is 
favorable  for  the  production  of  wine,  fruit,  and  grain;  3, 
the  southern  li£lt.  fmm  lat.  4fi°  to  42°  X.,  includes  the 
Southern  Tyrol,  the  Littoral  provinces.  Dalmatia.  South- 
ern Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Military  Frontier, 
and  produces,  besides  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  corn. 


rice,  much  wine,  and  along  the  southern  boundary  tropical 
fruits.  The  empire  is  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  betweeu  39°  E.  (Marien- 
bad)  and  66°  (Trieste).  The  bora  and  sirocco  winds  often 
visit  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  latter,  under 
the  name  of  Fohn,  causes  great  destruction  in  the  alpine 
countries.  Excepting  platinum,  no  useful  mineral  is  want- 
ing: metals,  salt,  and  coal  are  present  in  inexhaustible 
quantities.  Gold  is  found  in  Transylvania,  Upper  Hun- 
gary, and  in  the  gneiss  formation  of  the  Central  Alps. 
Silver  occurs  in  the  lead  and  copper  deposits  of  Upiier 
Hungary,  Bukowina,  Bohemia,  the  Military  Frontier,  the 
Tyrol,  aud  Styria.  Besides  these,  copper,  zinc,  mercury, 
tin,  lead,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  salt  are  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

The  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  the  western  half  of  the  empire,  has  enormously 
increased  of  late  years.  The  most  important  manufactures 
are  woollen  goods  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Vienna,  glass 
and  china-ware  in  Bohemia,  linen  in  Bohcmiii.  Moravia, 
and  Silesia,  cotton  goods  in  the  same  regions  and  in  Lower 
Austria,  and  iron-ware  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Upper  Austria, 
and  Bohemia.  Besides  these,  manufactures  of  silk,  leather, 
paper,  beet-sugar,  chemicals,  etc.  are  extensively  carried 
on.  Beer-breweries  arc  found  in  Vienna  and  Bohemia, 
and  distilleries  in  Galieia  and  Hungary,  and  twenty-seven 
state  establishments  manufacture  all  kinds  of  tobacco. 
Since  May  1,  1860,  freedom  of  trade  exists  throughout  the 
empire.  Commerce  has  also  considerably  increased  in  late 
years.  From  428,800,000  florins  in  1868  ('l  6orin  =  47  cents) 
the  imports  have  risen  to  6:{4.100.(U!0  in  1871.  and  the  ex- 
ports from  470,099,000  in  1868  to  506.500,000  in  1871.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  linen, 
glass,  silk,  iron,  steel,  and  leather-ware,  musical  instru- 
ments, tobacco,  grain,  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  timber.  The  chief 
articles  imported  are  cotton,  cattle,  iron  rails,  coff't-e,  etc. 
In  1872  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  In  operation  in  the 
monarchy  was  7470  miles,  while  2819  miles  were  in  con- 
struction. In  1870  the  railways  of  Cisleithania  forward- 
ed 19.404.54.3  passengers,  and  received  SO, 511. 311  florins 
as  fare,  while  the  transportation  of  freight  amounted  to 
420,736,340  centner  (1  centner=  123.426  pounds),  with  an 
income  of  90,202.202  florins.  The  monarchy  has  35  ports 
opened  to  trade  in  the  Littoral  provinces,  54  in  Dalmatia, 
and  11  in  Croatia  and  the  Military  Fiontier.  The  com- 
mercial navy  of  Austria  consisted  in  1870  of  784."  vessels, 
with  375,822  tuns,  of  which  91  were  steamers.  In  1870  the 
steam-navigation  comjiany  of  the  Danube  had  155  steam- 
ers, with  13,940  horse-power.  In  1871  there  were  3504 
post-offices  and  584  telegraph  stations  in  Cisleithania, 
while  the  length  of  the  lines  amounted  to  16,204  miles,  and 
the  wires  to  38,297  miles.  In  1S70,  Cisleithania  had  42 
chambers  of  commerce,  38  banks,  of  which  the  Austrian 
National  Bank,  with  23  branches,  is  the  largest,  and  197 
savings  banks. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  nine  archbishoprics 
(Vienna.  Salzburg,  Gocritz,  Prague,  Olmiitz.  Zara,  and 
Lembcrg)  and  twenty -four  biehoprics  in  Cisleithania. 
There  are  also  one  Greek  Catholic  and  one  Armenian  arch- 
bishop at  Lemberg.  The  vicars-general  of  Feldkirch  and 
Teschen  and  the  apostolic  vicar  of  the  army  also  act  as 
bishops.  The  Oriental  Greek  rite  has  three  bishoprics 
(Czernowitz,  Zara,  and  Catharo)  in  Cisleithania. 

Edut-ativn. — In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  education  has  not  advanced  as  much  in 
the  German  crown-lands  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Germany, 
while  in  the  other  parts  of  the  monarciiy  it  was  until  re- 
cently very  low.  But  owing  to  the  reform  measures  intro- 
duced of  late,  education  has  greatly  ad\anced  in  the  last 
few  years.  In  1870,  Cisleithania  had  419  high  and  13,880 
elementary  schools.  In  1871  it  had  176  gymnasia,  real- 
schulen,  and  realgymnasien,  6  universities  (Vienna,  Gratz, 
Innsbruck.  Prague,  Lemberg.  and  Cracow),  S  polytechnic 
institutes,  besides  numerous  other  schools  for  special 
sciences. 

Constitution. — Austria  is,  according  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Dee.  6, 1734,  a  united,  indivisible  empire,  hered- 
itary according  to  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  the  male 
and  female  line  of  the  dynasty  of  Habsburg-Lothringen. 
Since  Oct.  20,  I860,  it  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
by  an  imperial  decree  of  Feb.  17,  1867,  is  divided  into  two 
parts — the  Germano-Slavic  countries,  and  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Hungary.  The  two  parts  have 
only  the  sovereign,  the  dynasty,  the  finances,  the  army, 
and  foreign  representation  in  common.  The  sovereign  has 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria  and  king  of  Hungary,  and 
as  king  of  Hungary  is  styled  "His  Apostolic  Majesty." 
The  imperial  ministry,  which  is  presided  over  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  consists  of  the  minister  of  the 
imperial  house,  of  foreign  a9"airs.  of  finances,  and  of  war. 
Both  parts  of  the  empire  have  their  own  parliaments  and 
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cal)inets.  The  parliament  of  the  Cisleithan  countries  is 
callL'd  tho  /itic/i«ra(h,  and  consists  of  the  Hcrreuhaus  (ISl 
members)  and  the  house  uf  delegates  {'2i)?,  members). 

FinanreH. — In  the  budget  uf  liS72,  for  the  whole  mon- 
archy, the  expenses  are  estimated  at  110,647,600  fiorius, 
of  which  17,208,'JOO  florins  were  covered  by  receipts,  and 
the  bahmce,  y;i,4yS,tJ00  florins,  was  to  be  furui-^lied  by  both 
parts  of  the  monarchy,  Cisleithania  contriliuting  70  per 
cent.,  and  Transleithania  30  per  cent.  In  the  budget  of 
the  Cisleithan  countries  for  1.S72  the  receipts  are  estimated 
at  .lUS.SD'JjSflOtlorins.  and  the  expenses  at  3o9,380, (100  florins, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  jO,7Sl,100  florins.  The  public  debt  of 
the  countries  represented  in  the  Keicherath  amounted  on 
Dec.  :il,  1871,  to  412,001,420  florins. 

Army  and  Nary. — Since  18(i0  compulsory  military  service 
has  been  introduced  throughout  tiio  empire.  In  Aug., 
1872,  the  army  was  constituted  as  follows : 


Bunches  ov  Service. 


Infantry 

('hasscurs 

Cavalry 

Artili^^ry 

Engineers,  cto 

Frontier  truups 

Military  establishments., 
tieusdarmes 


Total.. 


244,%a 


On  a  peace- 

On  a  war- 

footiDg. 

footing. 

121,440 

48G,320 

19,771 

5S,S53 

43,983 

58,999 

27,447 

7ll,i;i4 

13,0G2 

G7,821 

5,547 

45,233 

9,147 

19,HS3 

4.5SS 

8,519 

f<10'i44 


The  navy  consisted  in  1872  of  46  vessels,  of  93,270  tons, 
and  with  303  guns. 

History. — The  germ  of  tho  empire  was  tho  archduchy 
of  Austria.  la  7'JI,  Charleiuagne  united  it  with  Germany 
as  the  Eastern  March.  Under  Henry  I.  (died  1018)  the 
name  "Oesterreieh"  (Osterricbi,  '*  Enst  empire")  was  first 
used.  Henry  II.  received  in  lloO,  from  the  emperor  Con- 
rad III.,  the  two  marches  above  and  below  the  Enns. 
Under  his  son,  Leopold  V.  (until  1230),  Styria,  and  under 
Fredcrielt  (died  1240),  Carniola,  were  united  to  Austria. 
In  1270,  Rudolph  of  Ilabsburg  was  elected  the  first  emperor 
of  Germany  from  the  ducal  house  of  Austria.  After  him, 
Albrecht  I.  (died  1308)  and  Albreeht  II.  (died  1439)  were 
also  emperors  of  Germany  from  the  same  house.  From 
Frederick  IV.  the  crown  of  Germany  remained  with  the 
Habsburg  family  until  tho  dissolution  of  the  empire  in 
180fJ.  Ferdinand  IV.  raised  Austria  to  the  dignify  of  an 
archduchy.  Ferdinand  I.  in  1320  gained  by  marriage  the 
crown  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  together  with  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia.  In  1GS3  the  Turks  besieged  Vienna. 
In  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1738,  Naples  and  Sicily  and  a 
part  of  Milan,  and  in  1739  Belgrade,  Servia,  Bosnia,  etc., 
were  lost  to  the  Turks.  In  the  treaties  of  1742  and  174.3 
Austria  lost  Silesia  and  Glatz,  which  it  was  not  able  to 
rec^ovor  in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  In  1748,  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Gua^talla  were  taken  by  Spain.  In  1772,  Galicia  was 
obtained  at  the  first  division  of  Poland,  and  in  1777 
Bukowina.  On  Aug.  11,  1804,  Francis  II.  (I.  of  Austria) 
assumed  the  title  emperor  of  Austria.  Much  territory  was 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1803, 
and  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809.  In  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  18! 4,  its  German  territory,  Milan,  Venetia,  and  Dal- 
m:itia,  were  restored  to  Austria.  After  that  time  Austria 
followed  a  strictly  conservative  policy  under  Prince  Mettcr- 
nich,  which  caused  a  revolution  in  Vicuna  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  1S48,  when  Metternich  was  dismissed 
and  great  concessions  were  made  to  tho  people.  The 
revolt  in  Hungary  was  only  suppressed  in  1830  through 
the  intervention  of  Russia.  The  revolutionary  movements 
in  the  Italian  provinces  continued,  and  in  1839  Austria 
was  eompelled  to  cede  Lombardy  to  Sardinia.  In  1800  a 
new  anil  liberal  policy  began  to  bo  introduced,  tho  first 
result  of  which  was  the  now  eoustitution  promulgated  by 
the  emperor  on  Feb.  20,  1801.  (On  the  part  taken  by 
Austria  in  German  affairs,  as  well  as  on  the  war  of  180(5, 
eec  (iRHMANY.)  In  consequence  of  this  war  it  was  excluded 
from  the  German  Bund,  ancl  w;is  eompelled  to  recognize 
Prussia  as  the  leader  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
to  cede  its  Italian  possessions  to  Italy,  and  to  recognize 
tho  latter  as  a  united  kingdom. 

With  1800  a  new  era  began  for  Austria.  Count  von  Beust, 
who  now  became  minister  of  foreign  aff'airs,  instituted  an 
entirely  new  policy.  Tho  chief  danger  that  now  threatened 
the  cm])ire  was  the  national  movement  arising  among  all 
the  diS'erent  nationalities  of  Austrisi.  Beui^t,  in  opposition 
to  the  old  jioliey  of  favoring  the  Slavie  ra<'es  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  tho  (Jernians  and  the  Hungarians,  attempted  to 
make  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  the  leading  nations  of 
the  empire.  This  led  to  a  omflict  between  lieust  and  his 
opponents,  with  Belcredi  at  their  head,  and  eventually  to 
a  ministerial  crisis,  which  resulted  iu  a  complete  triuuiph 
for  Beust,  who  became  premier  on  Feb.  7,  1807.     Ou  Feb. 


17  an  imperial  decree  granted  to  the  Hungarians  their 
principal  demands.  (See  Huxgaky.)  Beust  now  set  to 
work  to  organize  a  common  parliament  for  the  German  and 
the  Slavic  peoples,  which  met  with  general  approbation 
among  tho  Germans  and  tho  Poles,  but  did  not  satisfy  tho 
Czechs.  On  July  8,  1807,  the  cmj)eror  was  crowned  king 
of  Hungary,  and  Hungary  pledged  herself  to  contribute  to 
the  common  expenses  for  the  army,  navy,  and  foreign  rep- 
resentation. After  the  compromise  with  Hungary  had  been 
effected  tho  government  also  undertook  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  Cisleithan  countries.  Among  the  privileges 
granted  were  a  general  citizenship  for  all  inhabitants  of 
Cisleithania,  the  equality  of  all  belore  the  law,  the  right  of 
all  to  eervo  in  any  branch  of  the  civil  service,  and  the  right 
to  settle  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  relig- 
ious freedom  and  freedom  of  the  press  were  introduced,  and 
besides  (ho  sectarian  schools  established  by  the  Church,  it 
was  made  lawful  to  institute  non-seotarian  schools.  By 
the  law  of  Dec.  22,  1SG7,  all  nations  of  Cisleithania  were 
granted  equal  privileges,  an<l  an  inalienable  right  to  pre- 
serve their  languages  and  nationalities  was  conceded.  At 
the  same  time  tho  jury  system,  publicity,  and  oral  proceed- 
ings were  introduced  into  the  courts.  Tho  institution  of 
tho  "delegations"  is  still  another  product  of  the  year  1867. 
They  meet  annually,  alternately  in  Vienna  and  Pesth,  and 
each  delegation  consists  of  sixty  memliers,  who  meet  sepa- 
rately to  decide  on  the  common  affairs  of  the  empire.  On 
Jan.  1,  1808,  a  cabinet  was  formed  for  the  Cisleithan  coun- 
tries, with  Prince  Carlos  Auersperg  as  president.  A  week 
before  this  time  the  emperor  had  formed  a  common  min- 
istry for  the  whole  empire,  and  had  appointed  Beust  chan- 
cellor. Although  Beust  iu  his  despatches  professed  friend- 
ship for  Prussia,  still,  the  attitude  of  tho  Austrian  court  in 
several  important  questions  showed  that  bitterness  towards 
Prussia  had  not  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  Luxemburg 
question  Beust  was  induced  by  considerations  of  safety  to 
strive  to  prevent  by  all  means  the  impending  war.  and'  for 
that  reason  attempted  to  conciliate  Prussia  and  France, 
although  rumors  of  a  Franco-Austrian  alliance  were  not 
uncommon  at  that  time.  Austria's  position,  however, 
towards  those  two  powers  was  entirely  reserved,  while  iu 
the  East  it  was  entirely  without  jiolicy. 

With  regard  to  its  commercial  affairs,  Austria  has  ad- 
vanced considerably  since  1800.  As  early  as  Dec.  21,  1806, 
important  commercial  treaties  had  been  concluded  with 
France,  and  a  treaty  with  Prussia  was  concluded  before  the 
first  German  customs-parliament  assembled  in  April,  1808. 
Commercial  treaties  were  also  cunefuded  with  Belgium.  Hol- 
land, and  Italy,  and  postal  treaties  with  Greece,  Italy,  the 
North  German  Confederation,  and  the  three  South  German 
states;  and  Austria  also  joined  the  coinage  treaty  of  Dec. 
23,  1803,  concluded  by  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switz- 
erland. A  new  question  now  arose  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Concordat.  The  chancellor  was  supported  by  the  public 
opinion  and  the  Hungarian  influence,  but,  though  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  sanction  its  entire  abolition,  still  its  most 
important  provisions  were  removed  by  legislative  acts. 
This  was  done  chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  the  civil  mar- 
riage and  the  new  school  law,  whieh  places  the  entire  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state,  and  makes  them  inde- 
pendent of  all  churches  or  religious  associations.  Another 
important  act  was  the  abulitiou  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
and  tho  revision  of  the  usury  laws,  while  in  the  flnancial 
department  many  important  reforms  were  introduced.  After 
considerable  difliculties  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority  to  change  all  classes  of  the  general  funded  debt 
into  a  uniform  debt  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  which 
waste  be  taxed  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  object 
was  to  cover  a  dcticit  for  the  next  three  years  of  130,000,000 
florins  annually.  For  this  reason  the  direct  taxes  were  in- 
creased, and  the  laws  regulating  tho  production  of  brandy, 
beer,  and  sugar  were  revised.  On  June  24  the  Reiehsrath 
adjourned  until  September.  In  August  the  separate  diets 
were  called,  in  which,  especially  in  Bohemia,  Carinthia, 
and  Carniola,  the  Slavic  inhabitants  showed  a  strong  spirit 
of  resistance  towards  the  new  organization  of  the  enijiire. 
In  Bohemia  especially  the  Czechs  wished  to  restore  tho 
crown  of  Wenceslas.  The  proceedings  of  the  delegations, 
which  assembled  in  Vienna  iu  the  same  year,  took  a  prompt 
and  satisfactory  course.  The  bishops  showed  aconsideralile 
O]iposition  to  the  confessional  laws  which  were  proclaimed 
on  May  23,  1808,  which  opposition  considcralily  increased 
when  the  pope  in  his  allocution  sanctioned  the  proceedings 
of  tho  bishops.  In  consequence  of  this,  Beust  sent  a  des- 
patch to  Cardinal  Antonelli  protesting  against  the  inter- 
vention of  the  clergy  in  political  afl'airs.  At  the  same  time 
the  government  showed  its  determination  to  kcej)  the  cler- 
gy within  bounds  by  arresting  aud  convicting  tho  bishop 
of  Linz.  In  relation  to  tho  (Fcumenical  Council  of  the 
following  year,  the  Austrian  government  assumed  an  ex- 
pectant attitude.     When  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  was 
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proclaiincil.  Beust  declared  in  a  despatch  of  July  30,  1S70, 
that  the  Concordat  of  li)65  was  regarded  as  abolished  by 
tho  government. 

A  reduction  of  tho  rate  of  interest  on  the  national  debt 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  tho  foreign  creditors 
of  tho  empire.  Compulsory  service  was  made  the  basis  of 
tho  reorgwni/.ation  of  tho  army.  But  tlie  most  serious 
question,  and  tho  most  difficult  for  the  government  to  solve, 
arose  in  the  question  of  nationalities.  Even  in  the  session 
of  l!^'*"  tho  Pciles  and  the  southern  Slavic  tribes  had  de- 
niuniKnt  sppiirate  concessions  for  their  nationalities,  while 
tho  Czechs  had  not  taken  any  part  whatever  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  tho  Ueichsrath.  Tho  same  thing  was  repeated, 
only  in  a  more  demonstrative  manner,  in  ISOH.  Tho  Diet 
of  (lalicia  demanded  in  a  resululion  of  Sept.  24  the  com- 
plete political  autonomy  of  that  kingciom,  while  the  Czechs 
in  Bohemia  ami  Moravia  retired  from  the  diets,  and  in 
their  declarations  jiropn.sed  the  complete  indepcndcn^-o  of 
the  crown  of  Wenccslas.  In  October,  Prague  was  declared 
in  a  state  nf  isicge  in  conscqucneo  of  excesses  committed 
there.  Soon  tho  nationality  question  was  brought  before 
tho  Ueichsrath,  But  this  body  adjourned  on  May  1."), 
18G9,  without  having  done  anything  in  regard  to  this 
question.  In  the  cabinet  two  parties  had  arisen  on  this 
point,  and  tho  minority,  which  was  in  favor  of  a  compro- 
mise with  Ihe  dilVerent  nationalities,  was  forced  to  resign. 
But  when  tho  Poles  and  tho  South  Slavic  deputies  resigned 
their  seats  in  tho  Rcichsrath,  t!ie  emperor  was  forcecl  to 
organize  a  more  liberal  cabinet.  But  even  this  was  not 
liberal  enough  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  the  emperor  was 
again  compelled  to  receive  the  resignation  of  tho  cabinet 
and  to  call  upon  Count  Hohenwart  t^^  form  a  now  one.  But 
altliongli  Holicnwart's  policy  was  so  reactionary  and  opposed 
to  the  (Jornians  that  in  every  part  of  the  country  a  movement 
as  general  as  it  was  sutlden  arose  among  that  class,  still, 
ho  was  not  ab!e  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Czechs. 
After  negotiations  held  under  tho  auspices  of  the  emperor 
himself  with  the  two  princi])al  leaders  of  the  Czechs, 
Rieger  and  Clani-Martinicz,  had  led  to  no  result,  Hohen- 
wart, and  even  Count  Beust,  resigned  on  Nov.  6.  A  new 
cabinet,  belonging  to  the  German  constitutional  party,  with 
Prinoc  AdoU"  Aucrsperg  at  its  head,  was  formed  Nov.  25, 
1S71.  On  Feb.  2(1,  1S72,  an  important  law  was  parsed  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  gr)vernment,  which  provided  that 
when  members  chosen  from  a  provincial  diet  to  the 
Rcichsrath  resign  their  seats  in  the  diet  or  in  the  Rcichs- 
rath during  its  session,  or  when  in  consequence  of  ])erma- 
nent  absence  they  may  be  regardeil  as  having  resigned,  the 
emperor  can  order  new  elections  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
respective  districts.  At  a  now  election  for  tho  Diet  of 
Bohemia  ordered  by  the  government,  the  latter  was  vic- 
torious, and  40  of  tho  54  members  elected  to  the  Reichs- 
rath  wore  friendly  to  the  government,  its  majority  now 
being  over  two-thirds.  In  the  Diet  of  the  Tyrol  a  violent 
opposition  was  made  to  the  government,  because  it  had 
deprived  tho  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Innsbruck,  composed  entirely  of  Jesuits,  of  its  right  to 
elect  tho  rector  of  the  university.  The  majority  of  the 
diet  therefore  refused  to  admit  the  new  rector,  and  the 
government  dissolved  the  diet.  In  Galicia  a  law  favored 
by  Ihe  Ruthonians  to  introduce  direct  elections  to  the 
Rcichsrath  was  voted  down  by  tho  Polish  majority.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  frequent  refusal  of  members  of  the 
minority  to  attend  the  Rcichsrath,  the  government  immedi- 
ately after  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Dee.  12,  1S72, 
proposed  a  new  electoral  law,  according  to  which  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  arc  no  longer  to  be 
chosen  by  the  diets,  but  are  to  be  electod  by  a  direct  vote 
of  tho  people. 

Amcing  other  important  events  in  Austria  during  the 
last  few  years  was  a  disturbance  in  Dalraatia  in  Sept., 
ISlJi),  uccasi<med  by  the  new  conscription  laws.  It  was 
settled  in  Jan.,  1870,  by  a  compromise  with  the  insur- 
gents. But  the  German-French  war  of  1S70  turned  awav 
the  attention  of  Austria  from  its  own  affairs.  Although 
a  party  at  court,  together  with  the  Czechs  and  Slavic 
tribes,  wished  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  take 
revenge  for  ISfiti,  the  rapid  success  of  the  Gorman  arms 
and  the  position  of  Russia  soon  dispelled  all  such  plans. 
On  Aug.  2.'I  a  treaty  of  neutrality  was  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  and  Italy.  Since  then  the  relations  of 
Austria  to  tho  German  empire  have  been  of  the  most 
friendly  character,  and  have  been  strengthened  by  a  series 
of  conferences  of  the  monarchs  of  the  two  coim'tries,  the 
hist  of  which  was  held,  with  groat  pomp  and  splendor,  in 
Berlin  Sept.  6-11,  1S72.  In  Vienna  great  preparations 
hail  been  made  since  1S71  for  the  international  exposition 
of  1S7.!,  which  was  formally  opened  by  the  emperor  on 
May  1,  and  bids  fair  to  eclipse  in  grandeur  and  variety  all 
former  expositions.  A.  J.  Sciikm. 

Autaa'ga,  a  county  in  Central  Alabama.     Area,  700 


square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Alabama 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Autauga  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating:  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Sclma  Rome 
and  Dalton  R,  R.  passes  along  tho  western  border  of  tho 
county.  Cotton,  corn,  wool,  and  rice  are  tho  chief  crops. 
Capital,  Prattville.     Pop.  11,623. 

Autaii'gaville,  a  post-township  of  Autauga  co.,  Ala, 
Poji.  2;JS7. 

Author'ity  [Lat.  aur'ton'tae,  *' right,"  "dominion"], 
power  lawfully  delegated  by  one  person  to  another.  In 
the  plural,  the  word,  as  used  in  law,  includes  statutes, 
adjudged  cases,  and  the  opinions  of  text-writers  or  other 
persons  learned  in  the  law.  relied  on  to  support  any  legal 
proposition  sought  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  case.  The 
opinions  of  counsel,  of  court,  or  of  a  text-writer  arc  usu- 
ally fortified  by  a  citation  of  authorities.  (See  also  Repokts.) 

Autobiosr'raphy  [from  the  Gr.  avrds. "  self."^toy,  "life." 
and  ypatfiio,  "  to  write  "],  a  life  of  a  person  written  by  him- 
self. Such  memoirs  are  divisible  into  two  classes — thowc  in 
which  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  as  the  ''  Confessions  "  of  Saint 
Augustine  and  Goethe's '*  Dichtnng  und  Wahrheit ;"  and 
those  in  which  his  purpose  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  events 
which  have  occurred  within  his  own  experience,  and  of 
characters  with  whicli  he  has  associated.  The  ''  Memoires 
d'Outre-Tombe  "  of  Chateaubriand  may  be  said  to  combine 
the  characteristics  of  both  classes.  The  autobiography  of 
Franklin,  tho  "  Confessions  "  of  Rousseau,  and  the  "  Recol- 
lections of  a  Busy  Life  "  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  arc  valua- 
ble autobiographic  works. 

Autoch'thones  [Gr.  avT6x9ove^.  from  auro?,  *'self," 
and  xBJty,  "ground."  "country"],  a  Greek  term  ajtplied  to 
the  original  inhal)itants  of  a  country,  implying  that  they 
were  sprung  from  tho  soil.  The  Athenians  claimed  to  be 
autochthones,  and  wore  on  their  headdress  an  emblematic 
grasshopper  in  reference  to  their  origin.  The  same  claim 
was  made  by  many  other  peoples. 

Au'tocrat  [Gr.avTo?.  "one's  self,  "and  icpaTew,  to  "rule"], 
literally,  "one  who  rules  by  himself,"  without  the  inter- 
ference or  restraint  of  any  other  person  or  persons;  an 
absolute  sovereign  ;  a  monarch  who  unites  in  himself  tho 
legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  state  or  empire. 
Such  are  nearly  all  the  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Among  Euro- 
pean rulers  the  emperor  of  Russia  alone  is  styled  an  auto- 
crat. Ho  takes  the  title  of  "autocrat  of  all  the  Russias." 
The  term  autocracy  is  sometimes  aj>plicd  to  the  govern- 
ment administered  by  an  autocrat. 

Aii'to-de-Fp  (/.  e.  **  act  of  faith"),  the  Spanish  name 
of  a  public  ceremony  held  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at  tho 
execution  of  heretics  who  were  burned  by  order  of  the  In- 
quisition. Multitudes  of  spectators  assembled  to  witness 
the  execution  and  the  procession  of  monks  and  priests 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  tirst  ceremony 
of  this  kind  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  A'alladolid  in 
1560.  In  1761  nn  auto-de-fe  was  held  at  Lisbon,  at  which 
upwards  of  fifty  persons  ]ierished. 

Ali'tograph  [from  the  Gr.  auro?,  "one's  self,"  and  ypa<})-^, 
"writing"],  a  manuscript  written  by  the  hand  of  the  author; 
an  original  manuscript  as  distinguished  from  a  coj)y.  Tho 
term  is  sometimes  apj)lied  to  a  specimen  of  tho  handwriting 
of  any  eminent  person.  In  modern  times  many  persons 
devote  much  time  to  the  collection  of  autographs,  which 
are  articles  of  literary  trade.  Some  men  study  autographs 
as  exponents  of  the  character  or  temperament  of  the  writers. 
The  signature  of  Shakspeare  is  one  of  tho  most  scarce  and 
highly  prized  of  autographs.  (See  Johx  G.  Nichols,  "Au- 
tographs of  Royal,  Noble,  Learned,  and  Remarkable  Per- 
sonages conspicuous  in  English  History  from  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL  to  that  of  Charles  II."  (18211),  and  "  Isographie 
des  Hommes  C61ebres,"  Paris,  ^  vols.,  1S2S-30.) 

Autol'ycus  [Ai-ToAvKos],  a  (ireek  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Pitane,  in  ^Eolis,  lived  about  ;^25  B.  C. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  revolving  sphere,  and  another  on 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  fixed  stars;  both  are  extant. 

Autom'aton,  plu.  Autom'ata  [from  the  Gr.  aitTOfxa- 
Tos.  "acting  spontaneously"],  a  jiiecc  of  mechanism  so 
constructed  as  to  imitate  the  actions  of  an  animal.  This 
exercise  of  mechanical  ingenuity  is  of  very  ancient  origin. 
Daedalus  was  among  the  first  who  excelled  in  this  art. 
Archj'tas  of  Tarentum,  who  lived  about  400  B.  C,  is  said  to 
have  made  a  dove  that  could  fly.  Among  the  most  won- 
derful automata  of  mi>dern  times  was  the  flute-player  which 
A'aucanson  exhibited  in  Paris  in  17MS.  This  had  the  form 
of  a  man,  and  performed  with  its  fingers.  He  also  pro- 
duced an  automaton  duck  which  swam,  dived,  ate  and 
digested  barley  {!),  and  quacked  like  a  real  duck.  Kem- 
pelen  constructed  a  famous  automaton  chess-player,  tho 
mechanism  of  which  was  very  ingenious  and  complex.  This 
automaton  could  beat  the  most  of  the  players  who  tested 
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its  skill,  but  it  was  long  suspected  that  ft  man  was  concealed 
in  it — a  Russian  officer  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
and  escaped  liy  this  contrivance.  It  was  afterwards  fully 
proved  that  the  supj)osed  skill  of  the  automaton  was  due 
to  the  preacnco  of  a  living  man,  who  was  concealed  within 
the  machine. 

Auton'omy  [from  the  Or.  avros,  "one's  self,"  and  vofi.6^, 
a  "  law  "].  the  power  or  right  of  self-government ;  political 
independence.  The  term  is  used  to  designate  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  political  condition  of  ancient  Greece,  in  which 
nearly  every  city  was  a  separate  state,  and  the  j)CO])lo  were 
very  tenacious  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  their 
respective  cities.  For  this  reason  they  could  not  form  a 
large  centralized  republic  or  stable  government. 

All'toplasty  [Lat.  autoplasUia,  from  the  Or,  ovrds, 
"one's  self,"  and  nKdcraut,  to  "form"],  an  operation  by  which 
lesions  are  repaired  by  means  of  healthy  parts  being  taken 
from  the  jiatient  himself  (usually  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  lesion  to  bo  repaired),  and  made  to  supply 
the  deticieney  caused  by  wounds  or  disease.  The  opera- 
tions for  this  purpose  have  different  names,  according  to 
the  part  affected,  as  cheifopfastic  (the  operation  for  the 
lips),  rh!)ii,pJastic  (for  the  nose),  etc. 

Autrefois  Acquit  [Fr.  "formerly  acquitted"],  a  plea 
by  a  pt-r.-un  indicted  for  a  crime  or  mi^idemeanur  that  he 
has  previously  been  tried  for  the  same  offence  and  acquitted. 

Autrefois  Convict  ("formerly  convicted"),  a  plea 
by  a  defendant  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in  the 
case  of  aiitrf/oia  acquit,  that  he  has  previously  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  the  same  offence.  These  pleas,  if  true, 
are  a  bar  to  the  action  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
They  are  in  this  country  established  as  constitutional 
rights,  both  by  the  U.  S.  Constitution  and  those  of  the 
respective  States.  The  constitutional  provision  is  that  no 
person  shall  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  put  twice 
in  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  This  rule  does  not  apply 
where  a  new  trial  is  ordered  for  errors  in  a  previous  trial,  nor 
where  the  judge  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  discretion,  discharges  the  jury,  so  that  there  is  no 
acquittal  nor  conviction.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  ac- 
cused may  be  tried  again  as  often  as  the  case  arises.  In  a 
legal  sense  he  has  not  been  in  jeopardy.  The  rule  upon 
this  point  is  the  same  in  England  under  the  common  law 
as  ill  the  U.  S.  under  constitutional  provisions. 

Au'tumn  [Lat.  autnm'nus;  originally,  auctuji/nns,  from 
ai'/tfco.  <ni*/tnm,  to  "increase,"  because  it  is  in  autumn  that 
the  earth  yields  its  increase],  the  season  of  the  year  which 
follows  sumnier,  sometimes  in  the  U.  S.  called  Fall,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  In  a  vague  and  ])Opuhxr 
sense  it  comprises  September,  October,  and  November.  In 
the  language  of  astronomy  it  is  the  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  winter  solstice.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere,  March,  April,  and  May  are  the  months 
of  autumn.  Autumn  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  among  the  seasons  of  the  year  as  evening 
among  the  periods  of  the  day,  and  mature  age  among  the 
stages  of  human  life. 

Autun  (anc.  Bihi-ar^te  and  AtujnHfndu'num),  a  city  of 
France,  department  of  Saone-et  Loire,  on  the  river  Arroux, 
20  miles  I)y  rail  N.  W.  of  (_'halous-sur-Saouc.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  has  a  line 
(lothic  cathedral,  a  college,  and  library  ;  also  manufactures 
of  cloth.  i)apcr,  and  carpets.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The 
ancient  Itibracte  was  the  chief  city  of  the  ^dui.  Hero  are 
ruins  of  an  ami)hitheatre,  temples,  and  other  Uonnin  an- 
ti(i,iitics.  Autun  was  the  scene  of  hostile  operations  be- 
tween (Jnribaldi  and  the  Germans  in  the  winter  of  1S70- 

71.    l'n]>.  I2.:jys. 

Auvergne  (anc.  Arrer'ni  or  Ah-er'nia),  a  former  prov- 
ince in  the  8.  central  part  of  France,  coincided  nearly  with 
the  present  departments  of  Cantal  and  Puy-de-Donie.  It 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  volcanic  formation,  presenting 
many  conical  and  dome-like  summits  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile,  et^pecially  near  the  river 
Allier.  Auvergne  has  jiruduced  many  eminent  men,  among 
whom  were  Pascal.  Turenne,  Desaix,  and  La  Fayette.  The 
chief  towns  were  Clermont  and  Aurillae. 

Auvrrj;ne,  d'  (Latoitr).     See  Latour  d'Ai-vkiicne. 

AuvorffiK-S  illouutains  of,  a  branch  of  the  Cevennes, 
sitiiatiil  in  tin-  French  departments  of  Cantal  and  Puy-de- 
Domc.  They  separate  the  basin?  of  the  Allier,  Cher,  and 
Crcuso  from  those  of  the  Lot  and  I»ordr)gne.  The  highest 
summits  of  these  volcanic  mountains  are  Mount  d'Or,  (ilSS 
feet  high,  Cantal,  &<W^,  and  Puy-'le-I>ome,  ISiKt  feet  high. 
The  last  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  an  extinct  volcnno. 
They  are  generally  like  truncated  cones.  The  scenery  of 
Auvergne  is  grand  and  picturesque. 

Auxorre  (anc.  Antinmndrt'nivi),  a  town  of  France,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Yonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Yonne,  93  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Parie,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  a  college,  a  mu- 
seum, and  a  public  library  of  2.5,000  volumes.  Calico,  serge, 
ho^siery,  ami  good  wine  are  manufactured  here.  Pop. 
16,407. 

Auxonne^  a  town  of  Fi-ance,  in  the  department  of  Cote- 
d'Or,  on  the  SaGne,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  20  miles  by 
rail  8.  E,  of  Dijon.  It  has  an  arsenal,  a  barrack,  and  a 
magazine,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  nails. 
Pop.  oiin. 

Auxvasse,  a  township  of  Callaway  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  2050. 

A'va,  a  city,  the  former  capital  of  the  liurman  empire, 
is  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  river  Irrawaddy,  :if>0  miles  N. 
of  Rangoon.  The  official  native  name  of  it  is  HatuupHra, 
■'  the  city  of  pearls."  It  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Irrawaddy  and  two  of  its  atfluents.  The  most  substantial 
buildings  of  this  city  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
Mar.,  LS.Slt,  after  which  the  scat  of  government  was  re- 
moved to  Monchobo.     Pop.  about  30,000. 

A'va,  a  post-township  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1160. 

Ava  (Kingdom  of).    See  Burmah. 

A'va,  or  Ka'va  (Macro' piper  methys'dcum),  a  narcotic 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Piperaecse,  is  a  native  of  many 
South  Sea  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  intoxicate 
themselves  with  a  fermented  liquor  prepared  from  its  root 
(rhizome).  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  with  cordate,  acuminate 
leaves,  and  was  formerly  classed  with  the  genus  Piper. 
The  effect  of  this  liquor  is  a  stupefaction  like  that  caused 
by  opium,  and  is  followed  by  copious  perspiration.  The 
liquor  is  prepared  by  maceration  in  water. 

Avadu'tas,  a  sect  of  Hindoo  Brahmans,  who  practise 
excessive  austerities,  and  mortify  themselves  by  painful 
and  disgusting  forms  of  penance.  They  hold  their  bodies 
in  contorted  positions  until  they  become  permanently  de- 
formed.    They  procure  a  subsistence  by  begging. 

Av'alanche  [Fr.  laranche],  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice  which 
collects  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  high  mountain,  and  slid- 
ing down  the  side  gathers  accessions  of  snow  until  it  attains 
an  enormous  bulk,  and  descends  to  the  valley  with  ruinous 
momentum.  Drift  or  powder  avalanches  consist  of  dry, 
loose  snow  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  wind  and  accu- 
mulates in  its  descent;  these  occur  mostly  in  winter.  An- 
other kind  is  formed  in  spring,  when  the  snow  begins  to 
melt,  and  slides  down  the  declivity  by  its  own  weight,  carry- 
ing with  it  trees  and  rocks  which  sometimes  bury  cottages 
in  ruins.  Avalanches  are  common  among  the  Alps,  but  are 
rare  in  the  Andes.  A  touch  of  the  foot  or  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  air,  even  that  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  set  the  avalanche  in  moti(ui.  On 
account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  avalanches,  some 
parts  of  the  Alpine  valleys  remain  uninhabited. 

Avallon  (anc.  AbaVlou),  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Yonne,  on  the  river  Voisin,  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Auxerre. 
It  has  manufactures  of  paper  and  woollen  cloth.  The  adja- 
cent country  is  fertile,  and  renowned  for  its  picturesque 
beauty.     Pop.  6070. 

Ava'ri,  or  A'vars,  a  warlike  tribe  of  Mongolians  that 
entered  the  countries  near  the  Don.  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Volga,  and  westward.  Part  of  them  remained  near  the 
Caucasus,  and  another  pai't  proceeded  about  555  A.  D.  to 
Dacia.  They  served  in  the  army  of  .lustiuian.  and  fought 
against  the  Gcpidfe.  They  in  568  obtained  Pannonia. 
They  oppressed  the  Slavi,  and  made  inroads  into  (iermany 
and  Italy.  In  7(>9  they  were  defeated  by  Charlemagne, 
and  nearly  exterminated.  They  nsed  to  intrench  them- 
selves in  circular  walled  camps,  traces  of  which,  called 
"Avarian  rings,"  are  still  visible  in  Hungary.  The  Avars 
Iienetrated  into  Greece  and  established  colonies  in  the 
Morea.  Navarino  derives  its  name  from  them.  (See  Tniint- 
RY,  '*  Attila.")  They  appear  to  have  amalgamated  with  the 
Bulgarians,  or  rather  to  have  adopted  the  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage, and  their  descendants  are  confouniled  with  the  Bul- 
garians, of  whom  numbers  are  found  throughout  Greece. 

Av'atar,  or  Avatara  [from  nrtf,  *'off,"  "away," 
"down,"  and  tHra,  a  "crossing  over"  or  "passing  from 
one  thing  to  another"],  in  Hindoo  mythology  signifies  "de- 
scent" or  "transformation,"  and  is  applied  to  incarnations 
of  some  of  the  principal  deities,  especially  Brahma,  Siva, 
and  Vishnu.  The  avatars  of  Vishnu,  which  are  particu- 
larly celebrated,  are  reckoned  as  follows:  1,  Matsya,  the 
"fish;"  2,  KOrma,  the  "tortoise;"  '.^,  Varaha,  the  "boar:" 
4,  Narasingha.  the  "man-lion;"  5,  Vamana  (or  AVamana), 
the  "  dwarf:"  (1,  Parasurama  (called  in  the  common  dialect 
Purasonntm) ;  7.  Kama  Chandra;  8,  Krishna:  9,  Buddha; 
the  tenth,  yet  to  come,  is  called  Kalki,  the  "  horse." 

Avat'cha,  or  Avatch'ka,  a  bay  in  the  south-eastern 
part  <if  Kamtchatka.  affords  the  best  harbor  of  the  whole 
peninsula.     The  capital,  Petropaulowski,  is  on  this  bay,  :x 
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few  miles  from  which  is  a  volcano  called  Avatcha  or  Avat- 
chin^knvii.     (Slc  next  article.) 

Avalchin^kay'a,  or  Mount  Avatcha,  an  active 
volcano  in  Kaiiilchatkii,  near  the  fca ;  Int.  6;i°  lo'  N.,  Ion. 
15(V°  50'  K.  It  ha-  an  altitmlc  of  \ni:>j  feet,  has  a  crater 
at  its  summit,  and  another  at  a  height  of  5000  feet. 

A'vebnry,  A'bury,  or  Abiry,  a  snuill  viUagi-  of  Eng- 
land, in  Wiltshin-,  25  miles  N.  <.f  Salisl>nry.  It  is  the  site 
of  extensive  remains  of  the  i>rc-historir  (K-rioil  in  Europe, 
and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  several  remarkahle  barrows  and 
cromlechs  of  great  antiquity.  The  i)rincipal  relics,  for- 
merly ascribed  to  the  Druid's,  consist  of  tlMl  large  blocks 
of  stone  placed  on  end  in  a  circle,  enclosing  a  level  area 
of  about  1711  yards  in  diameter,  which  wan  surrounded  by 
a  iliteh  and  a  higli  embankment.  Some  of  the  stones  meas- 
ure twenty  feet  high  above  the  ground.  Nearly  a  mile  S. 
of  this  temple  is  a  l)arrow  or  conical  artificial  mound  culled 
Silbury  llill,  which  is  17)1  feet  high,  and  covers  a  space  of 
five  acres.  This  was  undoul)tcdly  constructed  long  before 
the  Uoniau  conquest  of  Hritaiii.  and  the  ojjinion  of  the  later 
archa'ologists  refers  the  whole  group  to  times  of  very  re- 
mote antiquity. 

Avei'ro,  a  seaport-town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira, 
at  the  mouth  <»f  tlie  V<tuga,  :15  miles  by  rail  X.  W.  of  Coim- 
bra.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  oil.  wine,  s^irdincs.  oranges,  salt,  etc.     Pop.  <)557. 

Avellanc'tia*  Ue  ((iEnritrnK  Gomks),  a  Spanish  poet- 
ess, born  in  tlie  island  of  Cuba  in  ISIO.  She  became  a 
resilient  of  Madrid  about  ISHI,  and  published  a  volume  of 
lyric  poems  in  IS-ll.  Soon  after  this  d.ite  she  produced 
several  novels,  and  sueeessful  tragedies  entitled  "  Alfonso 
Munio"  ami  "  Kgilona."  She  wjis  married  in  1S46  to  Don 
Pedro  Sabator.  who  died  the  siime  year.  Among  her  works 
are  **  \ai  Cruz."  a  poem,  and  dramas  called  "  The  (_i lories 
of  Spain"  (1850)  and  "  Souambula." 

Avellino  (formerly  called  Principato  I'lteriore}, 
a  jirovince  of  Soiitliern  Italy,  is  bcmiidid  on  tho  N.  by 
Benevento.  on  llie  K.  by  Foggia  and  Potciiza.  ou  the  S. 
by  Salerno,  and  on  the  W.  by  t'as^rta.  Area,  1410  square 
miles.  The  country  is  throughout  mountainous.  The  soil 
everywhere  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  harvests  are  there- 
fore generally  very  large.  The  country  is  traversed  by  the 
Calorc  and  the  (Ifanto.  The  chief  products  are  cattle,  Sa- 
lami, linen,  ancl  leather.  Chief  town,  Avellino.  Pop.  in 
1S71.  :i75.io:i. 

Avclli'no  (anc.  AfnlU^niim),  a  fortified  town  of  Italy, 
the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  25  miles  E.  of  Naples, 
anil  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Verginc.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  a  college,  manufactures  of  ])apcr, 
woollen  goods,  and  maucaroui,  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
hazeJnuts  [Xiu-en  An-llantf-),  chestnuts,  and  grain.  It  was 
much  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  IH'.l-i.     Pop.  13,446. 

A've  Mari'a,  or  Angel'ica  Saluta'tio,  a  form  of 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (commencing  Ave  Maria,  "  Ilail 
Mary"),  which  in  the  time  of  Damiani  (died  Ht72)  was 
simply  the  '•  annunciation  "  or  salutation  of  the  angel  in 
Luke  i.  '2S.  but  grew  by  successive  additions  till  it  reached 
its  present  form  in  the  time  of  Pius  V.  (1500-72).     (Sec 

ROSAKY.) 

Ave'na,  a  township  of  Fayette  eo..  III.     Pop.  1182. 

Avensrer  oC  Blood.  In  early  ages,  as  now  in  barbar- 
ous countries,  the  intliction  of  the  penalty  for  murder  did 
not  take  place  by  the  aetion  of  public  authorities,  but  was 
left  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  luurdercd  person, 
whose  duty  was  to  pursue  and  slay  the  murderer.  He  was 
railed  the  **  avenger  of  blood  "  ( in  Hebrew  yoe/,  which  term, 
however,  was  of  wider  signiiii-ation).  The  Mosaic  law  did 
not  set  aside  this  custom.  Init  placed  it  under  regulations. 
prohil)tting  the  commutation  of  the  ])en:ilty  of  death  for 
money,  and  appointing  six  cities  of  refuge,  three  on  either 
side  of  the  .lurdan.  for  the  nianslayer  wlio  was  not  a  mur- 
derer. The  Koran  sanctions  the  avenging  of  blood  by  the 
iiinsmnn,  but  also  sanctions  the  pecuniary  coinmutalion. 
'fhe  custom  prevails  among  the  Arabs  at  present,  as  well  as 
in  other  rude  nations. 

.Vveiiti'lius  {.loHAN.VF.s),  a  German  historian  whose 
jiroper  name  was  Tni'KMAiKii  or  THi'HNMAii:it,  was  b(»rn 
at  Abcnsberg.  In  Bavaria,  in  1 IGO.  He  was  invited  to 
Munich  in  1512,  and  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  (tf  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  His  principal  work  is  a  "History  of 
Bavaria"  ("  Annates  Boiorum,"  1554),  which  was  highly 
esteemed.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  published  by 
Cisuer  in  15.S0.  Died  Jan.  *J,  1534.  (See  J.  Ziegler,  "  Vita 
Avontini.'*) 

Avcn'tiirine,  a  name  applied  to  certain  varieties  of 
quart?,  or  fd-par  wliich  contain  bright  red.  brown,  or  golden 
scabs  )f  mica,  oxide  of  iron.  etc.    It  is  often  used  as  a  gem. 

Avonturinc  Glass,  also  called  Gold  Flux  or  Gold 


Stone,  a  variety  ftf  glass  used  as  an  ornamental  stone  by 
jewellers.  The  ground  is  of  a  rich  yellow;sh-browu  color, 
with  innumerable  golden  scales.  It  may  be  made  by  fusing 
together  ;JiM)  jiarts  of  powdered  glass,  4(1  jiaris  of  copper 
filings.  80  parts  of  iron  tilings,  and  cooling  slowly. 

Av'crage  [Lat.  avmt'ifinm,  from  aw'io,  to  "prove,"  to 

"estimate  "].  a  mean  proportion:  a  meilial   sura  or  quiin- 

tity  interme.liatc  between  several  unequal  quantities.    The 

relation  of  the  average  to  the  other  quantities  is  such  that 

;  the  sum  of  the  excesses  of  the  greater  above  the  average  is 

;  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  defects  of  the  less  below  it.     The 

j  average  of  several  quantities — for  example  .'!.  7,  i'.anil  1.'5 — 

'  is  obtained  by  adding  them  togrtlier,  and  dividing  fhe  sum 

b}-  the  number  of  quantiiies.     The  sum,  '^'1,  divided  by  4, 

gives  S  us  the  average. 

Average,  in  law.  is  a  term  employed  in  maritime  com- 
merce, anil  is  used  in  different  .senses  when  preceded  by  the 
words  general,  p.articular.  or  petty. 

1.  General  An:ra(je. — This  means  the  case  where  several 
interests  connected  together,  as  being  engaged  in  a  common 
adventure  at  sea,  such  as  ship  and  cargo,  are  cxjiosed  to  a 
marine  peril,  and  one  of  these  interests  is  voluntarily 
saeriticcd,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  price  of  the 
safety  of  the  residue  of  the  property  at  risk  :  or  expense  is 
incurreil  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  anuiunt  iA'  such 
sacrifice  or  expenditure  is  charged  by  law  upon  the  re- 
spective interests  in  ])n)j>ortion  to  their  value.  The  act 
of  voluntarily  easting  away  property  under  such  circum- 
stances is  termed  a  "jettison."  The  elements  of  a  general 
average  case  are  said  to  be  these :  there  must  be  a  saerifiee 
of  pro])crty,  it  must  be  voluntary,  and  must  be  successful. 
There  is  no  general  average  allowed  in  cases  of  goods 
laden  on  deck,  unless  it  is  usual  to  ])lace  the  goods  there 
on  a  voyage  such  as  the  one  in  which  this  question  arises. 
The  master  of  the  ship  by  the  maritime  law  is  entrusted 
with  the  power  to  order  a  jettison  when  the  circumstances 
justify  it.  The  American  law  allows  general  average  where 
a  ship  which  would  have  foundered  is  voluntarily  wrecked 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  cargo  or  a  part  of  it. 
Ex[iendifurcs  of  money  in  some  instances  justify  a  contri- 
bution of  the  nature  of  general  average,  as  where  they  arc 
incurred  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  or  earg-j  from 
extr.aonlinary  perils,  or  where  they  are  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  adventure  in  which  all  the  interests  at 
risk  are  concerned  :  as,  for  cxamplr,  for  tlic  pnisecutiou  of 
the  voyage.  The  jiroperty  upon  which  the  contribution  is 
assessed  is  tlie  ship,  cargo,  and  freights.  The  j)ro|»erty  lost 
contributes  as  well  as  that  which  is  saved.  The  general 
principle  is  substantially  this:  as  the  whole  property  at 
risk  is  to  the  whi>Ie  amount  of  the  loss,  so  is  each  owner's 
particular  interest  to  his  share  of  the  loss.  This  rule  re- 
sults in  .assessing  a  certain  percentage  of  the  loss  on  each 
owner,  according  to  the  value  of  his  interest.  The  values 
are  estimated  by  rule  :  the  ship  and  appurtenances  are 
valued  .as  at  the  enil  of  the  voyage,  and  the  cargo  at  its 
value  at  the  time  and  place  of  discharge.  An  adjustment 
made  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  at  the  port  of  arrival  ia 
deemed  to  be  valid  everywhere,  according  to  a  settled  mar- 
itime rule.  The  special  rules  iipplicable  to  the  cases  in 
which  general  average  is  allowed  arc  not  precisely  the  same 
in  England  and  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  subject  branches  out 
into  much  detail  in  the  books  of  maritime  law.  Practi- 
cally, it  is  closely  connected  with  the  business  of  marine 
insurance,  as  the  insurance  on  ship,  cargo,  and  freight  may 
be  made  by  difTerent  underwriters,  ami  under  the  law  of 
abandonment  the  rights  to  claim  general  average,  as  well 
as  the  burden  of  its  assessment,  may  vest  in  and  rest  upon 
the  respective  insurers.  2.  Pnrtinifxr  Arermje. — This  sig- 
nifies damage  happening  to  interest  (  ship,  cargo,  and  freight) 
at  risk  at  sea  in  consequence  of  pure  accident.  The  loss  in 
such  a  case  rests  upon  the  owner  of  the  ])roperty  injured  or 
upon  his  insurer.  'A.  P'tti/  Avt:ra;fe. — This  term  refers  to 
certain  jtetty  charges  in  port  for  pilotage,  liglits,  towage, 
!  anchornge,  and  the  like,  which  were  formerly  apportioned 
upon  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  The  uiodcru  prac- 
tice is  to  include  these  charges  iu  the  freight. 

T.  W.  Dwifjitr. 

A'verell  (Wilmam  "VV.),  bom  in  the  Slate  of  New  York 
18:10.  "radu  iteil  at  West  Point  1S55,  appointed  lieutenant 
Mounfed  RiHemen;  served  on  frontier  and  fighting  In- 
dians till  l.'*59.  when  wounded.  During  the  civil  war  ho 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bull  llun.  July.  1^01  ;  cobmel 
Third  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  I  SOI:  cotumaudeil  cavalry 
brigade  about  Washington,  D.  C.  In  Virginia  iieninsular 
campaign  1S62  was  engaged  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg, 
Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill.  In  1SG2  he  was  apinihited  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers:  engnged  at  Fredericksburg 
Dec,  f802:  in  command  at  Kelly's  Ford  Mar.,  ISO;;;  par- 
ticipated in  Stoncman's  cavalry  expedition  towarils  Rich- 
mond April-May,  ISulJ;  engaged  in,  and  in  command  of. 
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sltirmishes,  actions,  and  raids  in  West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Shenandoah  Valley;  at  OpL-quan  Sept.  19.  luCI,  and  Fish- 
er's ililli>cpt.  32,  lS(i-t;  captain  Third  Cavalry  U.S.  A.  July, 
lS(i2,  and  brt-voUe  1  major,  lieutenant-eolonol,  cu1o:k'1,  brig- 
adior-gcneral,  and  major-general  U.  S.  A.  llcsignc  I  May, 
lS(Jj.  Appoinfed  U.  S.  consul-general  to  Canada  lSr*'J;  at 
pTL'scnt  president  of  manufaoturing  company,  New  Vork. 

A'verill,  a  township  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.     Pop.  U. 

Averi!!,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  West  Va.  P.  20.'?0. 

Aver'nii^  [iJr. 'Aopco?,  from  a,  priv.,  and  opuii,  a  ''bird"], 
a  fa, nous  lake  [I^  Lnrjo  d'Arcnia]  of  Italy,  li)  mile-5  W.  of 
Niipk'S.  It  o;;uiij>ics  the  cra'er  of  an  e.-^Iinct  volcano,  is 
abou*.  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  170  feet  deep.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  n.ime  Avernus  was  given  to  it  because  the 
urjphitiu  vapors  killed  the  birds  that  flew  over  it.  The 
an<!ients  imagined  that  this  lake  was  the  en*r:inec  to  the 
infernal  regiojis.  Agrippa  opened  a  canal  f.om  Avernus 
to  the  s-a.  converting  it  into  a  harbor,  but  the  canal  was 
dcstroye  I  by  au  earthi^uake  in  15liS. 

Avcr'roes,  or  Averrhoes,  originally  Ibn-Roshd,  a 
celebrate  1  Ai'abian  philosojther  and  physician,  wa;;  born  at 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  1120.  He  rose  to  great  dignity  in  the 
M'lorish  kingdom,  l)ut  was  accused  of  heretical  opinions 
and  di'prived  of  his  office,  from  which  time  he  lived  in 
poverty  until  the  aiicession  of  the  caliph  Al-ManMir-Dillah, 
whom  he  followed  to  Morocco,  where  he  died  in  IIDS.  lie 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Aristotle,  on  whom  ho  wrote  a  cele- 
brated commentary.  In  the  Middle  Ages  ho  v/a.j  called 
"  Tha  Commentator,"  and  was  said  to  have  translated  Aris- 
totle intL)  Arabic,  which  a'ory  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again  until  in  I.^J2  E.  H-'nan  proved  it  to  be  a  fable;  indeed, 
Avorrocs  did  not  understand  the  (ireek  language. 

Avcr'sa  (anc.  Atcfln),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  ('a.sjrta,  and  in  a  beautiful  phiin  'J  miles  X.  of  N:;i)les. 
It  IS  t\ii  scat  of  a  bishop,  is  well  built,  li.is  a  ca'hrdral, 
8cvcr.ll  couven's,  about  ten  churches,  and  a  lunatic  r:svlum. 
Pop.  in  1872,  21,170. 

A'very  (WAinuTSTiLL).  born  at  Groton.  Conn.,  May  3, 
17l-'>,  gniduited  at  Princeton  in  KHG.  became  in  17tiU  a 
lawyer  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.  He  was  an  early  and 
constant  j)atri')t  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  being  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  (177J),  a  member 
of  the  JIdlsborough  congress  (1775),  of  the  State  congress 
( 177fi),  first  attorney-general  of  the  State  (1777),  and  was  in 
177!)  a  colonel  of  militia  in  active  service.  Died  in  Bui'ko 
CO.,  i\.  C,  Mar.  lo,  1821. 

A'verysboro',  a  post-village  and  township  of  Harnett 
CO.,  N.  ('..  on  Cape  Fear  River,  about  40  miles  S.  of  Ra- 
leigh. During  Gen.  Sherman's  Carolina  campaign,  while 
his  army  was  marching  towards  Goldsljoro',  a  strong  force 
of  Confederates  under  Gen.  Ilardeo  was  intrenched  in  front 
of  Averysboro'  (Mar.  10,  ISOJ),  the  object  being  to  check 
Gen,  Sherman,  and  gain  time  for  the  concentration  of  forces 
at  Smithtield  under  Gen.  Johnston.  After  three  or  four 
hours*  severe  fighting  the  Confederates  fell  back  to  a  sec- 
ond and  stronger  line.  The  attack  being  renewed  along 
this  line,  figliting  continued  through  the  day,  the  Confed- 
erates being  driven  within  their  intrenchments  j  during  the 
night,  which  was  dark  and  stormy,  their  works  were  evacu- 
ated, and  im  the  morning  of  the  17th  it  was  found  that  the 
arniy  of  (ion.  Ilardoe  was  retreating  towards  Smithfield.  Tho 
Federal  loss  was  about  GOO,  killed  anil  wounded,  tho  Con- 
ic kr;  it  o  loss  was  probably  smaller,  except  in  prisoners,  of 
which  many  remained  in  (Jen.  Sherman's  hands.  This 
battle  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Averysboro'.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 7  Hi. 

A'very's  Creek^  a  post-township  of  Buncombe  co., 
N.  C.     P.pp.  i\yj. 

Avery's  tiores,  a  number  of  tracts  of  land  in  Vor- 
nui:i'.  gr,ui'<'d  to  Samuel  Avery  in  1701.  One  of  them  is 
in  Addi-nn  co.,  near  the  top  of  the  (irecn  Mountains. 
AnuMier  in  Franklin  co.  has  a  pop.  of  134. 

Aveyron,  a  department  in  the  vS.  part  of  France,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cautal,  on  the  E.  by  Lozere,  Gard,  and 
H6ranU,on  the  S.  by  Tarn,  and  on  tho  W.  by  Lot.  Area, 
:5:i7()  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  Lot  and 
the  Tarn,  and  also  drained  by  liie  river  Aveyron.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes  ex- 
tends along  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  dopartURnt. 
Among  its  mineral  resources  are  enul,  eo]i])er,  lead,  zinc, 
and  iron.  The  coul-niines  are  very  vuluablc.  It  has  inanu- 
favtures  of  cotton  yarn,  juiper,  woollen  stuffs,  carjiets,  and 
leather.  It  is  divided  into  a  arrondisscnients,  -12  cantons, 
and  2S.')  communes.  Among  the  chief  articles  of  export  is 
Roquefort  cheese.     Capitab  Rodez.     Pop.  in  1S72,  ■102.474. 

Avrzac,  iV  ( Ai*fii-BTK  (iKNKVii^.vK  Vai.kntin).  alawyer, 
bo"M  in  St.  l)omingo  ( Ilayti)  in  1777.  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  Kdv.-a'-d  Livingston.    lie  practised  medicine  in  Virginia, 


and  law  in  New  Orleans  with  great  success.  He  S2rved  in 
the  army  in  the  war  of  1S12,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
New  York.  He  was  charge  d'aflaires  at  Tho  Hague  in 
i;s;j|  and  184J-4y.     Hied  Feb.  16,  1851. 

Ave/ac,  d'  (Piekhk  Valkntin  Dominiqi'k  .Itlian).  an 
uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  St,  Homingo  ,July  17, 
17()0.  He  became  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  and  transla'.cd 
Scott's  "  Marmion  "  into  French.     Died  Feb.  1,  ISiil. 

Avezza'iia  (Girsi:ppt:),  an  Italian  republican  and 
patriot,  born  in  Piedmont  Feb.  10.  1707.  He  fought  against 
Rustamente  in  Mexico  in  18.^2,  and  became  :i  merchant  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  IS.'U.  Early  in  1H48  he  returmd 
to  Italy  to  fight  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  and 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  national  guard  at  (Jenoa. 
In  Mar.,  1840,  he  was  cho.^en  minister  of  war  of  the  Roman 
repnldic  and  commander  of  the  army.  Rome  was  taki  n 
by  the  French  in  July  of  that  year,  and  Avuzzana  cscaiitd 
to  tho  U.  S.    D.  Dec,  187y. 

Avia'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Udine,  48 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Venice.     Pop.  0184. 

Aviceii'na  [Fr.  Avk-emtr],  the  Latin  form  of  Ibii- 
Sina,  tho  mont  cciineut  of  Arabian  physicians,  was  horn 
near  Bokhara  in  JJSO  A.  D.  He  was  well  versed  in  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  philo;.ophy,  and  other  sciences.  Before 
ho  was  twenty  years  old  ho  was  reputed  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time.  Ho  was  emitloyed  as  a  physician  by  sev- 
eral Samanide  sovereigns,  and  resided  at  Isjiahan  and 
Hamadan.  He  wrote  in  Arabic  a  largo  number  of  works 
on  medicine  and  philosophy,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  his  "  System  of  Mcdicino"  {'*  Canon  Medicinjv  "),  which, 
translated  into  Latin  by  Gerardius  Cremonensis  (2  vols., 
1595),  was  for  live  centuries  a  slandard  book  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  schools  of  Europe.  He  died  in  10;i7.  {See 
S,  Klciv,  **  Dissertatio  de  Avic^nui  Medico,"  1S4G;  Ibx- 
KriALMKAV.  "Biographical  Dictionary."  edited  by  De 
Shine,  Paris,  1842;  Fheind,  "History  of  Physic") 

Avicen'nia,  a  g'jn-.?s  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
MyoporaccEc,  cijns'sts  of  trees  or  shrubs  resembling  man- 
grove-s  and  growing  in  srAt  sv/amps  in  troj)icaI  regions  and 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Tbo  Avtrann'ti  tmuenhiya,  the 
white  mangrove  of  Brazil,  has  cordate,  ovate  leaves,  downy 
on  the  lower  side.  I:s  bark  is  used  for  tanning.  Its  gum 
is  used  as  food  in  New  Zealand,  and  its  seeds  in  India. 

Aviu'ius  (Cassius),  an  able  Roman  general,  born  ir 
Syria,  commanded  for  Marcus  Aurclius  au  army  which  de- 
feated the  Parthians  in  105  A.  D.  Having  become  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  and  commander  of  several  legions,  he  re- 
volted in  175  A.  D..  and  took  tho  title  of  emperor.  He 
obtiiined  possession  of  Egypt  and  part  of  Asia.  He  was 
killeil  by  his  own  officers  in  175  A.  D. 

Avigliatao,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
tenza,  1  1  miles  N.  W.  of  Potenza,  is  near  the  Apennines. 
It  has  a  fine  church  and  a  college.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
landslip  in  1824,  which  caused  great  destruction.     P.  9230. 

Avignon  (anc.  Ave'nio),  an  ancient  city  of  France,  cap- 
ital <»f  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  tho  Rhone,  74  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Marseilles. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
country  with  delightful  scenery.  It  contains  a  college,  a 
public  library  of  about  45,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral history,  a  botanical  garden,  a  fine  theatre,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  etc.  Among  the  interesting  and  ancient  public 
editices  is  the  former  palace  of  the  popes,  a  vast  irregular 
Gothic  structure,  now  used  as  a  barrack  and  prison  ;  and 
tho  cathedral  called  Notre  Dame  des  Dons,  rebuilt  by  Char- 
lemagne, and  containing  a  richly-scul]>tured  (dm])el  which 
is  much  admired.  Petrarch  passed  several  years  at  Avi- 
gnon and  at  Vaucluse  (which  is  about  three  miles  distant), 
wlicrc  he  first  saw  Laura.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is  Iho 
principal  branch  of  industry  in  this  city,  which  also  has 
several  paper-mills,  iron-foundries,  and  nianulaetures  of 
velvets  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  grain,  etc.  Steamboats  ply  daily  between  Avignon 
and  Lyons.  Avenio  was  the  capital  of  the  Cavares  before 
the  time  of  Cii;sar.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  7^]0 
A,  D.,  and  after  many  changes  was  purchased  in  l.'i48  by 
Pope  Clement  VI.,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  papal  gov- 
ernment. Se^en  successive  popes  resided  at  Avignon  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  during  which  it  had  about  I  DO. 000 
inhabitants.  The  papal  court  was  transferred  to  Rome  in 
L'{77,  and  Avignon  was  annexed  to  France  in  1791.  Fop. 
in  18G0.  ;;0,427. 

A'vila,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile^  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Valladolid.  on  tho  E.  by  Segovia  and  Mad- 
rid, on  the  S.  by  Toledo  and  Caceres.  and  on  the  W.  hy 
Salamanca.  Area,  ;U07  square  miles.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, except  the  northern  jiart.  The  chief  article  of  ex- 
port is  merino  wool.    Capital,  Avila.     Pop.  in  1867, 170,709. 

Avila  (ano.  Ob'Ha  QTAh'ula),  au  episcopal  eity  of  Spain, 
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the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  on  the  river  Adaja,  71 
milc5  hy  rail  N.  W.  of  Madrid.  It  was  once  a  rich  and 
mnrv'  pi»'piilous  city,  haviu-j  a  tluurishing  iniivorsiity.  founded 
alu.ut  1  iS2  and  aimlished  in  18U7.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral 
and  I'onvL'nl.      Fop.  6Sy2. 

A'vila  y  Zuihi'gay  de  (Lris),  a  Spanish  historian  and 
diploinati.st.  born  in  Estrcmadura  about  1400.  He  en- 
joyed (he  iiwor  of  ("havles  V.,  who  sent  him  as  ambassador 
toKome  about  IJaS.  He  wrote  "Commentaries  on  the 
War  of  Charles  V.  in  CJermany  in  154(i  and  1647  "  {1548). 
This  work  has  considerable  literary  merit,  but  is  not  im- 
partial.    J)ieil  probably  after  15f)0. 

A'viles,  II  Spanish  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  .'^ame  name,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  city  of  Oviedo,  is 
one  of  the  m  >st  important  trading-places  in  the  province 
of  Oviedo.     Pop.  about  S:{jO. 

A'vis,  nr  Aviz,  an  order  of  knijjhthood  in  Portuffal.  in- 
stituted by  King  Alpbouzo  I.  in  1 14.S  to  promote  the  defeat 
of  the  Moors.  The  king  of  Portugal  is  grand-master  of 
the  order. 

Avi'tus  (AuiMis  Ecmcius),  Paint,  a  poet  and  bishop 
of  \'ieiiue,  obtained  this  dignity  about  491'  A.  D.  He  was 
an  adversary  of  Arianism.  He  wrote  a  p()eni  on  the  *'  Cre- 
ation of  the  World  and  on  Original  Pin,"  whioh  is  said  to 
]ire?eiit  some  analogy  to  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  Many 
other  of  his  writings  are  extant. 

Avitus  (Makits  M.KriLirs).  a  Roman  emperor,  born  in 
Auvergne  about  400,  was  the  father-in-law  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris.  He  became  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  succeeded 
Maximus  as  emperor  of  the  West  in  455  A.  D.  He  was 
depo:>ed  by  Kicimer  in  450.     Died  in  457  A.  D. 

Avio'na,  or  Vnlona  (ane.  Aufn'na),  a  fortified  town 
and  n^eaport  of  Albania,  on  the  Gulf  of  Avlona,  which  is  an 
inlet  of  the  Adriatie  10  niih'S  long.  It  is  IM)  miles  S.  W. 
of  Berat,  and  has  the  be^t  hurbor  on  the  Albanian  coast. 
Hero  arc  manufactures  of  arms  and  woollen  stuffs.  Pop. 
about  GOOO. 

.4.vo'ca>  or  Ovo'oa,  a  small  river  in  Wieklow  county, 
Ireland,  enters  the  sen  at  Arklow.  It  runs  through  a  very 
narrow  and  (dcturesquo  valley,  enclosed  between  wooded 
banks  from  300  to  500  feet  high.  The  Vale  of  Avoca  is 
che  subject  of  one  of  Moore's  songs. 

Avoca,  a  post-township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.   P.  936. 

Avoca,  a  township  uf  Livingston  co.,  111.     Pop.  825. 

Avoca,  a  post-village  of  Pottawatomie  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Uock  Island  and  Paeifie  R.  II.,  35  miles  from 
Council  Bluff's.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  and  one  weekly 
newspaper. 

Avoca,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Xeb.     Pop.  480. 

Avoca,  a  post-township  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the 
Rochester  division  of  the  Erie  R.  R.,  28  miles  N.  W.  of 
Corning.  It  has  three  churches,  an  iron-foundry,  and  a 
lumber  and  flouring  miU.  Pop.  of  village,  iy2;  of  town- 
ship. 1740. 

Avoca,  a  post-villageof  Clyde  township,  Iowa  co.,  Wis., 
on  the  .MiUviiukce  and  St.  Paul  R.  R,,  49  miles  W.  of  Madi- 
son.    Pop.  41 S. 

.\voca'do  Pear,  or  Alligator  Pear  {Per'aea  gra- 
ttHHlmn),  a  fruit  tree  of  the  order  Lauraeeiv.  a  native  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America.  It  has  leaves  which  resemble 
those  of  the  laurel.  The  fruit  is  a  <lrui)e.  like  a  pear  in 
8ha)>e.  and  has  a  soft  pulp  of  delicate  flavor,  which  dis- 
solves like  butter  in  the  mrnth,  and  is  called  "vegetable 
butter,"  It  is  much  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
grows  in  Southern  Florida. 

Av'ocet,  or  Avoset  {liecurdros'tra),  a  genus  of  web- 
footc<l  birds,  of  the  order 
Grallatores,  having  long 
legs,  and  very  long,  slen- 
der bills.  They  arc  easily 
distinguished  from  other 
wailing  birds  by  the  ni)-  7^ 
ward    curvature    of    the  .^5 
bill,  which  is  like  elastic 
whalebone,  and  is  adapt- 
ed to  seeking  in  the  mud  _? 
for  its  food,  which  con- 
sists   almost    wholly    of  ^ 
worms,  insects,  and  little 
crustaceans.      They    are 
birds  of  powerful  wing, 
and   better    adapted   for  Avooet. 

flying  and  walking  than  swimming.  The  Rentrn'ronrrn 
Amertrnim  abounds  in  the  U,  S.  Another  species.  Rrrur- 
virostrn  nvnctttn,  is  common  in  Europe,  The  length  of 
both  species  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

Avoid'ance,  in  English  ecclesiastical  law,  is  the  term 
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by  which  the  vacancy  of  a  benefice  is  signified.  It  is  the 
condition  of  a  benefice  void  of  an  incumbent. 

Avoirdupois^  or   Averdupois,    the   name   of   the 

coraniou  system  of  weights  by  which  we  ascertain  the 
weight  of  all  commodities  except  medicines,  gems,  and 
precious  metals.  A  pound  avoirdupois  contains  700(1  grains, 
the  legal  standard  of  which  is  such  that  a  cubit*  inch  of 
water  weighs  252. 45S  grains.  The  pound  is  divided  into 
10  ounces,  and  an  ounce  into  16  drams.  An  ounce  is  equal 
to  437i  grains. 

TABLE  OP  AVOIRDUPOLS. 

27iJ  grains  =  1  dram, 

16  drums  =  1  ounce, 

16  ouiR-es  =  1  pound, 

28  pounds  =  1  quarter, 

4  quarters  =  1  hundredweight,  c'wt. 

20  hundredweight  =  1  ton,  Ion. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  997.17  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Avo'la,  a  seaport-town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Note, 
13  miles  .S.  W.  of  Syracuse,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Ihhi  or  Hyhl*i,  famous  for  honey.  It  has  an 
active  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  oil,  and  fruits.  An  earth- 
quake in  1693  destroyed  the  ancient  Aco/a.  Pop.  in  1861, 
10.778. 

A'von,  a  post-township  of  Hartford  co..  Conn.    P.  987. 

Avon,  a  post-village  of  Union  township,  Fulton  co..  111., 
on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  U.,  10  miles  S. 
by  AV.  of  (ialesburg.     Pop.  672. 

Avon,  a  township  of  Lake  co.,  111.     Pop.  1005. 

Avon,  a  post-township  of  Cofl"ey  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  905. 

Avon,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co..  Me.     Pop.  610. 

Avon,  a  township  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1850. 

Avon,  a  township  of  Stearns  co..  Minn.     Pop.  211. 

A'von,  a  post-village  of  New  York,  tleligbtfuliy  situated 
in  Livingston  co..  on  the  right  bank  of  the  (ienesce  River, 
and  on  the  Rochester  division  of  the  Erie  R.  R..  18  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Rochester,  anil  on  the  Avon  Geneseo  and  Mount 
Morris  R.  R.  Avon  stands  on  a  terrace  100  feet  above  the 
river,  and  commands  a  beautiful  prospect.  Here  are  sul- 
phur springs,  with  seven  hotels,  which  are  much  frequented 
in  summer  by  invalids.   Pop.  900  ;  of  Avon  township.  3038. 

Avon,  a  post -village  and  township  of  Lorain  co.,  O.,  17 
miles  W.  of  Cleveland  and  3  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.     Pop.  of  township,  1924. 

Avon,  a  township  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  886. 

Av'oudale,  a  post-village  of  Chester  co..  Pa. 

Av'on,  Lower,  a  river  of  England,  rises  in  Wiltshire. 
fl(»ws  southward,  then  nearly  north-westward,  jiasscs  by 
Bath  and  Bristol,  and  enters  the  Bristol  Channel  after  a 
course  of  about  SO  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
to  Bristol,  7  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Avon  is  very  pictu- 
resque. Another  river  called  Avon,  or  East  Avon,  rises  in 
Wiltshire,  flows  southward,  passes  Salisbury,  and  enters 
the  English  Channel  at  Christ  Church. 

Avon,  Upper,  a  river  of  England,  rises  near  Kasebv. 

in  Northamptonshire,  flows  in  a  general  S.  AV.  direction 
through  Warwickshire  and  AVorccstershire.  passing  Rugby, 
Warwick,  and  Stratford,  and  joins  the  Severn  at  Tewkes- 
bury. It  is  aboui  lOti  miles  long.  Its  tributaries  are  the 
Alne.  Leame,  Stour,  and  Swift. 

Avoyelles,  a  parish  of  Louisiana.  Area.  800  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Red  River,  and  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  that  river  and  Atchafalaya  Bayou.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level,  and  partly  subject  to  inundation.  Fertile 
prairies  occur  in  the  western  part.  Cotton,  corn,  rice,  and 
molasses  are  largely  exported.  Capital,  Marksville.  Pop. 
12.926. 

Avranches  (anc.  Ahrin'cve)^  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dei*arimcnt  of  the  Manche,  32  miles  S.  W.  of  Saint  Lo. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  ruined  cathe- 
dral, a  college,  and  a  convent.  YI^^yv  reside  many  English 
families,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  position  and  the 
cheapness  of  living.     Pop.  in  1866,  S642. 

'Awaj,  the  ancient  Pharpar,  oneof  the  two  riversofDa- 
maseus.     (2  Kings  v.  2. J 

Award'  [from  the  Old  Fr.  aicnrdey.  to  "adjudge  "],  the 
result  of  an  arbitration.  {See  Arbitration.)  An  award 
is  governed  by  well-established  rules,  such  as  that  it  must 
conform  to  the  agreement  whereby  the  matters  in  disjiute 
were  submitted  to  arbitration  :  it  must  embrace  them  all : 
it  must  be  final,  as  well  as  certain  and  reasonable.  AVhere 
several  matters  are  submitted,  it  is  not  necessary  that  each 
one  should  be  specifically  referred  to  in  the  award.  If  the 
arbitrators  purport  to  dispose  of  the  things  submitted  by 
a  general  result,  it  will  be  presumed  that  each  subject  was 
acted  upon  and  embraced  in  their  conclusion.  An  award 
does  not  have  the  force  of  a  judgment  in  a  court  of  justice. 
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If  Dot  performed,  an  action  may  be  brought  upon  it.  If 
a  sum  of  moaey  were  directed  to  he  paid,  a  debt  wouhl  be 
created  which  could  be  collected  by  action.  Statutes 
sometimes  allow  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  submit^sion 
that  jud;;meat  in  a  court  of  justice  may  bo  entered  upon 
the  award.  In  such  a  case  no  aetion  is  necessary,  and  a 
judgment  may  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 

Awe,  Loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
gyle,  S  miles  N.  \V.  of  Inverary.  extends  2l  miles  in  a  di- 
rection N.  E.  and  S.  W.  Its  average  widlh  is  about  1  mile, 
but  in  some  places  it  is  2.^  miles  wide.  The  adjacent 
scenery  is  very  picturesque.  The  north-eastern  end  is  over- 
shadowed by  rugged  mountains,  one  of  which,  Ben  Criia- 
chau,  is  3fit>9  feet  high.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  discharg- 
ed through  the  river  Awe  into  Loch  Etive.  Loch  Awe 
encloses  many  islands,  and  al:)ounds  in  trout.  Its  scenes 
are  favorites  with  artists  and  with  tourists-  On  its  islands 
are  (lie  ruins  of  several  convents  and  castles. 

Awn  (aria^ta),  the  botanical  name  of  a  stiff  and  pointed 
l>risUc  which  occurs  in  the  flowers  of  many  grasses,  form- 
ing the  extremity  of  a  glume  or  palea,  as  the  beard  of  wheat 
and  barley.  The  flowers  of  some  grasses  are  awnless. 
The  parts  which  are  furnished  with  this  organ  are  called 
ariatttte.  The  awn  is  a  prolongation  of  the  mi^-dib  of  a 
gluinc  or  palea,  or  is  a  rigid,  barren  branch  of  inflores- 
cence. Sometimes  it  is  twisted,  and  liable  to  twist  and  un- 
twist hygrometrically ;  sometimes  it  is  serrate,  as  in  barley. 

Aw'yaw'  (Aga-Ojo  or  Oyo),  the  capital  of  Yoruba, 
in  <_'eatral  Africa.      Poj).  about  70,OU0. 

Axe,  a  tool  used  by  carpenters  and  others  for  cutting 
wood,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  Savage  peoples  of  an- 
tiquity formed  axes  of  stone,  copper,  bronze,  etc.  The 
axe  of  modern  civiii/xMl  nations  is  constructed  of  wrought 
iron,  with  a  cutting  edge  of  steel,  which  is  welded  to  the 
iron  when  they  are  heated  to  a  white 
heat.  After  it  has  been  hammered  and 
ground  into  the  proper  form,  it  is  care- 
fully tempered  by  heat  and  cold  water. 

Axe-stone,  a  mineral  regarded  as  a 
variety  oi  nephrite,  is  hard,  tough,  and 
more  or  less  translucent.  It  occurs  in 
prin\itive  rocks  in  Saxony  and  New 
Zealand;  the  natives  of  the  latter  use 
it  to  make  axes,  hence  the  name. 

Ax'holme  Isle,  a  level  and  once 
marshy  tract  of  England,  in  the  N.  jtart 
of  Nottinghamshire,  w.is  ilr;iin(^d  in  l(i;j-i 
byaDutchmjin  named  Vermuyden,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  iiilia'tited  by  French 
and  Dutch  Protestant  refugees.  A-fter 
much  litigation  between  the  colonists 
and  the  proprietors,  the  hinds  were  di- 
vided in  \yV.)} ,  and  aI)out  one-sixth 
was  given  to  the  former.  It  is  now  ex- 
tremely fertile  of  all  kinds  of  crops. 

Ax'ia,  a  town  of  ancient  Etruria, 
whose  remains  arc  identified  with  the 
sculptured  tufaceous  rocks  at  Castel 
d'Asso,  ft  miles  W.  of  Viterbo.  Here  are 
many  chambers  believeil  to  be  sepul- 
chral. There  arc  many  Etruscan  in- 
seriptions.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
Tiisean  order,  closely  resembling  the 
Doric  (ireek.  These  remains  were  dis- 
covered in  1.S08.  It  is  probable  that 
Axia  never  was  a  large  town,  but  it 
must  onc^  have  been  rjuite  inijtortant. 

Ax'iuitc  [from  the  (Jr.  afiVij,  an  *'axe 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  etc.  with  boraci 
because  it  occurs  crystallized  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms, 
so  Hat  a<  to  appear  tabular  and  sharp  like  the  edge  of  an 
a\"c.  The  crystals  h:i-ve  a  brilliant,  glassy  lustre,  and  are 
transliieent  or  sub-translucent. 

Ax'iom  [iiv.  a$iu)fia,  from  oftdw,  to  "think  worthy," 
alsu  to  "demand"],  in  geometry,  a  proposition  which  ad- 
mits of  no  demonstration,  but  is  taken  for  granted  as  a 
self-evident  trulh  ;  as,  "  The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part." 
Every  rational  science  requires  such  fundamental  proposi- 
tions and  established  principles,  tit  whieh  the  assent  of  the 
student  is  demanded  without  proof  as  a  basis  for  further 
nrgument.  It  is  an  axiom  in  logic  that  he  who  admits  a 
principle  admits  its  consequence. 

Ax'is,  pin.  Axes,  a  Latin  word  signifying  "axle."  A 
straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  about  which  a  body  re- 
volves is  called  the  axis  nf  rotation.  Axis  is  an  important 
term  in  iistronomy,  botany,  crystalhigrnphy,  geometry,  and 
mechnnie».  The  axis  of  the  earth  nr  utiu-r  jthinet  is  that 
diameter  about  which  it  revolves.     In  botany,  the  axis  is 


the  central  part  of  a  plant,  around  which  various  organs 
are  arranged.  The  stem  is  called  the  ascending  axis,  and 
the  root  is  the  descending  axis.  The  stem  is  an  axis  for 
the  branches,  the  branch  is  an  axis  for  the  leaves,  and  the 
rachis  is  an  axis  of  inflorescence.  In  geometi'}-,  the  axis 
of  any  geometrical  solid  is  the  right  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  all  the  corresponding  parallel  sec- 
tions of  it,  or  the  right  line  about  whieh  the  parts  of  the 
figure  are  symmetrically  disjiosed.  Thus,  the  axis  of  a 
cone  is  a  righ  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of 
the  base.  IMk-  axis  of  a  curved  line  is  formed  by  a  right 
line  dividing  the  curve  into  two  symmetrical  parts.  A  ri^ht 
line  drawn  through  the  foci  of  an  ellipse  is  its  transverse 
axis.  The  lines  upon  which  the  abscisass  and  ordinates  of 
plane  curves  are  measured  are  called  co-ordinate  axes,  of 
which  one  is  the  axis  of  abscissas  and  the  other  the  axis 
of  ordinates.  For  determining  points  in  space  a  third  axis 
is  used.  In  crystallography,  each  form  of  crystal  except 
the  hexagonal  prism  and  the  rhombohedroii  has  three 
axes,  one  vertical  and  two  lateral.  In  anatomy,  the  axis  is 
the  second  cervical  vertebra,  which  in  man  is" the  pivot  on 
which  the  head  turns.  Ax'tn  in  Peritn/chio,  an  old  term 
for  one  of  the  five  mechanical  powers,  commonly  called  the 
WricKL  AN!)  Axle.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  li.\ed  immov- 
ably to  an  axle,  so  that  bnlh  turn  together  around  the  axis 
of  motion.  Aj-1»  of  Elccation,  in  geology,  the  line  or  di- 
rection in  which  rocks  have  been  elevated  by  an  internal 
force.  This  line  generally  governs  the  strikeof  the  strata, 
or  the  direction  of  a  horizontal  line  upon  them,  when  re- 
moved from  their  natural  or  original  position  and  inclined 
to  the  horizon. 

Axis  {Aj-is  macHhttHs),a.  species  of  deer  found  in  India 
and  in  many  of  the  East  Indian  islands,  is  sometimes  called 
chittra  by  the  natives;  nxii  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  kind 
of  deer  or  antelope  mentioned  by  Pliny.     It  resembles  in 


,  an  anhydrous 
acid,  so  named 


Axis  Deer. 

size  and  color  the  European  fallow-deer,  but  its  horns  are 
slender,  pointed,  and  little  branched.  The  female  has  no 
horns.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  kept  in  (larks  in  Eu- 
rope. Other  sjjecies,  or  marked  varieties,  are  known.  The 
horns  are  brought  to  Europe  and  used  for  knife-handles. 

Ax'le  [Lat.  c(.(''j'«],  a  bar  of  iron  or  a  wooden  shaft  which 
supports  the  body  of  a  carriage  or  wagon,  and  is  su]i])orted 
on  two  wheels,  in  the  hubs  or  naves  of  which  its  ends  are 
inserted.  Also,  the  part  of  machinery  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  revolving  portion,  or  the  immediate  bearing 
of  the  revolution  of  a  ])iece  of  machinery  whieh  revolves  on 
its  own  centre.  Axles  of  railway  cars,  instead  of  revolving 
in  the  hubs  of  the  wheels,  are  strfmgly  kej'ed  in  theui,  and 
journals  are  turned  on  the  portions  outside  the  wheels. 
These  jourqals  pass  through  and  revolve  in  boxes. 

Ax'ley,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  III.     Pop.  1109. 

Ax'minster,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  De- 
von, 10  miles  E.  of  Exeter.  The  Axminster  carpets,  whose 
manufacture  is  the  chief  cni(»loyment  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  excellent  imitations  of  tiiose  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  hut 
most  of  the  so-called  Axminster  carpets  are  made  else- 
where.    Pop.  2yi8. 
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Ax'oloti'  (Siredon  liehenoi'dei)).  a  remarkable  batrachian 
found  in  the  Mcxienn  Iiikcsi,  is  a  permanent  lana  of  the 
Amblysloma  tv|ic  uf  sa'amanilers.     It  resembles  a  fish  in 


Axolotl. 

its  general  form,  has  four  legs,  and  a  long,  compressed,  and 
tapering  tail.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  the  gills  form  three 
long  feather-like  processes,  which  give  it  a  rt'markohlc  ap- 
jicarani-e.  Length,  about  ten  inches.  It  is  much  esteemed 
as  food  Ijy  the  McxieAus.     (rice  Siricdon.) 

Ax'uillf  or  Axoom  [(Jr.  Aujoy/ui/  or  'AfwfiTj].  an  ancient 
and  deeavLMl  town  of  Ahy.'^sinia.  the  former  i-apital  of  the 
Axuniite  cnipirt*.  U  in  the  pro\  inuc  of  Tigr*.  s  j  miles  N.  W. 
of  Antalo.  Here  is  a  Christian  church,  built  about  1657, 
which  is  held  in  great  veneration.  Among  the  antiquities 
of  Axum  and  the  monuments  of  its  former  grandeur  are 
several  finely-Pculjitured  jirostrate  obelisk?,  and  one  granite 
monolith  sixty  feet  high,  which  is  still  standing.  The  Axum- 
ite  empire  extended  over  Abyssinia  and  Yemen  in  Arabia. 
Through  Adule,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  the  people  of  an- 
cient Axum  carried  on  commerce  with  Arabia  and  India. 
I'op.  between  2000  and  300(t. 

Ayacu'cho,  a  department  of  Southern  Peru,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  .lunin.  on  the  E.  by  Cuzeo,  on  the  S.  by 
Arcquipa,  and  on  the  W.  by  Huancavcliea.  Area,  esti- 
mated at  42,000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Apuri- 
mac  and  its  afilucnts.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  here, 
luid  in  agrieultural  respects  it  is  the  richest  part  of  Peru. 
Pop,  about  liSO.OOU. 

Ayacurho^  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  above  province, 
2.i  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Huancavcliea.  Here  the  armies  of 
Colombia  and  Peru  comi)lctely  defeated  the  Spaniards  on 
the  Uth  of  Dec,  1821.  This  vietory,  gained  by  (icneral 
Sucre,  ended  the  Spanish  dominion  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  was  followed  by  the  speedy  .-iiir-  nder  of  all  the 
Spanish  soldiers  in  Peru.     Pop.  abi)ut  2J,"00. 

Ayamon^tC,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  lluel\a,  on  the  tJuadiana  River,  aliont  2  miles  frum  its 
mouth,  and  71  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Seville,  It  has  two 
churehes,  one  hospital,  and  a  town-house.  The  chief  occu- 
pation of  its  people  is  fishing.     Pop.  59f>y. 

Aye- Aye  (Chtl^rnwi/s  MuJttijnxrai-icn'fiiB'),  a  very  sin- 
gular quadruped  of  Mada- 
gascar, ranked  by  t'uvier 
among  (he  Korlentia.  but 
placed  by  other  na t oralis!  > 
in  the  family  of  lemur,-. 
It  has  a  long,  bushy  tail. 
and  is  about  as  large  as  n 
hare.  Each  of  its  four 
extremities  has  an  op- 
posable thumb,  and  the  Vw-Vve 
digits     arc     armed    with 

pointed  nails,  which  it  sometimes  uses  to  pick  kernels  out 
of  nuts.  It  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  is  vcip^-  active  in 
the  night,  feeding  ou  inseets  and  fruits. 

A'yer  (Petkh),  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  of 
Shakers,  was  bnrn  in  Canterbury.  N.  H.,  in  17<i().  He 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.     Died  Sept.  1-t,  1857. 

Ayer,  a  pos' -village  and  township  of  I\[iddlcscx  co.,Mass., 
formerly  known  as  (Jroton  .Function,  was  in<-orj)orafed  a?  a 
separate  town  in  1S70.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Fitehburg, 


the  Slony  Brook,  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  and  the  Pc- 
terboro'  and  Shirley  R.  Rs..  ;ij  miles  from  Boston,  16  from 
Lowell,  and  27  from  Worcester.  Some  thirty-six  pai^stn- 
ger  trains  pass  through  the  town  daily.  It  has 
manufactures  of  agrieultural  tools,  ka'.hcr,  iron 
easiings,  and  machinery,  and  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.       En.  or  '*  Avcit   PruLic  SriniT." 

Ay'eshah,  or  Aicshah  [tier.  ,'1iV/k(//].  the 
favorite  wile  of  the  piophet  JNluhamun-d,  born  at 
Medina  about  510  A.  D.,  was  a  dauglilir  of  Alr- 
Bekr,  who  afterwards  became  calif.  Mohauiund 
wrote  a  chapter  of  the  Koran  expressly  lo  vin- 
dicate her  ehastity.  which  had  been  questioned. 
After  his  death  she  took  an  aetive  part  in  jui!  lie 
atfairs  as  an  enemy  of  the  calif  Othniau  and  his 
successor  Ali,  who  defeated  her  In  battle.  Died 
in  tj77  A.  D.  (Sec  Irving,  "Mahomet  and  his 
Sueccssors.") 

Aylesbury,  an  ancient  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, the  capita!  of  the  co'inty  of  Bucks,  is  »8 
miles  by  railway  X.  W,  of  London.  It  reiurua 
two  URmbcrs  to  Parliament.  Many  ducks  ui-o 
reared  here  for  tlic  l^ondon  market.  If  has  soinc 
manufaclurcs  of  silk  and  lace.  Pop.  in  ISil, 
2^.7110. 

Aylesford,  Eari.s  op  (171 1,  in  the  pcer;i,-;e 
of  lircat  Britain),  and  barons  of  Geernsey  ( 1 71i'', 
in  the  English  ]tecrage),  a  nob^c  English  fami.y. 
— Hi:XKAGK  Fixrii,  the  seventh  earl,  was  1  d.n 
Feb.  21,  18-iy,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1S71. 

Ayl'mcr,  a  lake  in  British  North  Auurlc", 
about  SO  miks  N.  of  tireat  Slave  Lake.  It  is  aboi;t  «U 
miles  long  and  ilO  milts  wide. 

Ayl'mer,  or  El'mcr  (John),  a  learned  English  Pro'- 
estant  bishop,  burn  at  Ti'.ney.  in  Norfolk,  in  h>i:l.  He  wns 
tutor  to  Lady  Jane  (Jrcy,  and  became  an  exile  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Mary.  He  published  in  I")JU  an  answer 
to  John  Knox's  "Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Mi,:;- 
strous  Regiment  of  Women."  He  was  iip]toinIed  bislmj) 
of  London  in  lo71i,  after  which  he  treated  the  Catholics 
and  Puritans  with  severity.  Died  June  3,  16U4,  (See 
Woon,  "Athena;  Oxonienses.") 

Aylmer,  a  village  of  Malahide  township.  Elgin  oo., 
Ontario,  Canada.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  is 
actively  engaged  in  manufactures.     Pop.  about  14110. 

Aylmer,  a  village  of  Ottawa  eo..  Quebec,  is  situated  od 
Lake  Dcschencs.  It  1ms  one  v.-eckly  newspaper,  and  is  i  u- 
gaged  in  lumbering  ancl  general  manufactures.  A  line  oi" 
steamers  for  the  I'pper  Ottawa  starts  from  here.  Pop. 
about  2600. 

Ayr,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  flows  nearly  westward 
through  Ayrshire,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Ayr. 

Ayr,  a  handsome  seoport-town  of  Scotland,  the  cnpital 
of  Ayrshire^  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ayr.  b2  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Glasgow.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridgts, 
which  connect  this  town  with  Ncwtou-ui.on-Ayr.  Anion;; 
the  principal  oditiccs  are  the  assembly-rooms,  with  a  spire 
217  feet  high,  and  the  AVallacc  Tower.  Ayr  has  many  tle- 
gant  villas,  and  is  a  jdace  of  fashionable  resort.  In  the 
vicinity  arc  objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  memory 
of  the  poet  Burns.  Coal  is  the  chief  article  of  expor;. 
Pup.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  lf>71,  17.?d1. 

Ayr,  a  flourishing  village  of  Dumfries  township,  Water- 
loo CO..  pro\  inee  of  Ontario,  Canada,  has  extensive  limber 
and  flouring  mills  and  is  an  important  commercial  po'.ut. 
Pop,  about  i;JOO. 

A>'T,  a  township  of  Fulton  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  1247. 

Ayres  (Romkvx  B.),  an  American  ofiicer.  born  l."^"."^,  in 
New  York,  graduated  at  M'est  Point  1S47 :  lieuhnaut- 
colonel  Third  Artillery  July  2(i,  iSflG.  and  Nov.  lU.  1m;2, 
brigadier-genera!  of  U.  S.  volunteers;  served  in  wur  wilh 
Mexico  1817-tS.  at  various  posts  18-18-7;!,  and  on  expedi- 
tion to  YeUow  Medicine  River  1S57.  In  the  civil  war, 
served  in  the  Manassas  campaign  ISOl,  engaged  at  B^uk- 
Iiurn's  Ford  and  Bull  Run  as  chief  of  artillery  of  divisiou 
ls)il-ri2,  and  of  corps  lS02-(».'i,  in  Virginia  Peninsula  1S02, 
engaged  at  York'own. Williamsburg,  New  Bridge,  Garncll's 
Farm,  Gaines's  Mill,  tiolden's  Farm,  and  Gltndalc:  in  tho 
Maryland  campa'gn  1>'12,  engaged  at  Sou^h  Mountain  and 
Antietam.  in  Rappahannock  campaign  I8G2-r>;',  cnjraged 
at  Frcdericks))urg  and  Chan::elIorsville.  in  the  l*enns;,ha- 
nia  campaign,  in  command  of  a  division  l.'-fi:!;  engaged 
at  (ict'ysburg  (brevet  majo  ).  in  supprcss'ng  New  York 
drpft  rio's  ISO."^,  in  Knpidan  eftni])aign  180;.  enj-agul  at 
Rappahannock  S'a^itui  and  Mine  Run,  in  Richmond  cam- 
paign ISOI-'t.'),  engaijerl  at  Wiidcriiess  fbr'\et  liru'cnant- 
co'oncl).  Laurel  Hill,  Spot^«yh•ania,  .Trricho  Ford.  To'o- 
I  potomy,  Bcthcsda  Church,  Petersburg  (>7oundcd),  Y\'c]don 
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Railroad  (brevet  colonel).  Chapel  House,  Rowanty  Creek, 
Dahncy's  Mill.  Five  Forks  (brevet  bri(;a(licr-«:onenil).  and 
Afijiomattox  Cuurt-liouf-e  :  in  cnmniaiul  of  a  diviwion  in  the 
disn-iot  of  Shenandoah  ISfio-fUJ.  and  member  of  taetics 
lioard  IS(>7-(iy.  Brevet  major-«;eneral  U.  S.  army  Mar. 
^:',,  18()o,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  field, 
ami  brevet  major-general  U.  S.  volunteers  Aug.  1,  18fi4, 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  battb-s  of  Kiehmrind  eampaigu. 

(;r:on(.;r:  W.  Cillim, 

Ayr'shire,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Renfrew,  on  the  E.  by  Lanark  and  Dumfries,  on 
th'-  S.  by  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Area,  1149  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  generally  undulating  or  hilly,  and  the  stuith-eastern  part 
nH)untainous.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ayr.  the  Doon.  the  Lu- 
gnr.  and  other  small  streams.  The  county  is  rich  in  min- 
erals, especially  coal,  limestone,  freestone,  and  iron.  Si- 
lurian and  Devniiian  strata  occur  here.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Ayrshire  is  noted  for  its 
good  dairies  and  superior  breed  of  milch  cows.  It  has 
important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool.  Capital,  Avr. 
Pop.  in  isn.  2iMl,7-i:.. 

Ay'toiin  (William  KnMo\nsTOi-NE),  an  eminent  I^ritish 
poi'f  and  essa.yist,  burn  in  Edinburgh  in  ISl.*^,  was  educated 
in  tliL'  university  of  that  city.  He  studied  law,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  IS40,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Prof.  John 
Wilsan.  He  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  1S45.  Under  the  assumed  name  of 
".Vugu.'itus  Dtmshunucr  "  he  contributed  man^'  articles  to 
"  lJ!a  'kwiiod's  Magazine,"  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
hunin/ist  as  well  as  a  poet.  In  lS4i)  he  produced  **  The 
Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  and  other  Poems,"  which 
had  great  success.  Among  his  other  works  are  a  humorous 
tale  called  "  How  I  Became  a  Yetmiau."  **  Firmilian,  a 
Sjin:-'modic  Tragedy  "  (13o4).  and  "  Bothwcll,"  a  narrative 
poem  (IS.'iCi).  Died  Aug.  4.  ISO.j.  (See  Theodore  Martin, 
"Mrnioir  ..f  William  E.  Aytoun.") 

/'^yuiitainieii'to  (literally,  a  "joining"  or  "meet- 
ing"), the  n:iinc  of  Spanish  councils  or  governing  bodies 
of  towns,  which  acquired  much  political  influence  and  im- 
portaure  during  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Sjiauish 
Christians.  The  Spanish  kings  granted  to  the  towns  mu- 
nicipal privileges  and  institutions  which  wore  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  promoted  a  sjiirit  of  lib- 
erty. The  councils  were  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  citizens. 
Thcs?  institutions  were  abolished  under  the  Bourbon  kings, 
and  were  restored  in  1837.  They  were  deprived  of  political 
])ower  in  IS44. 

Axatl'irinej  a  bitter  principle  found  in  an  East  Indian 
tree  {Mrfiii  A-^riUrnvh),  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute 
for  ([ui  nine.  This  tree  is  called  "Pride  of  China"  in  the  U.  S. 

A/a'lea  [from  the  Or.  a^aA,eoy,  "parched,"  probably  so 
called  because  it  is  usually  found  in  dry  situations],  a  genus 
of  ]dants  of  tie  order  Ericaceae  and  the  Linnioan  class  Pen- 
tau'lria.  It  comprises  1 01)  species  or  more,  natives  of  N^or'h 
America,  China,  and  other  countries.     Many  of  them  arc 
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.\zalea  Indica. 

cultivated   for  their  flowcrp,  which  nro  beautiful   and  fra- 
grant.    The  Analm  Pontica^  a  Email  shrub  growing  near 


the  Black  Sea,  has  fragrant  flowers  covered  with  glutinous, 
hairy  glands.  The  whole  plant  is  narcotic  and  poisonous. 
Among  the  American  species  (which  have  deeiduous  leaves) 
are  the  A::ali:a  undi/turft,  sometimes  called  honeysuckle, 
which  is  cultivated  in  English  gardens,  and  the  Aztrfea 
viHoosa,  which  has  glutinous  and  fragrant  flowers.  The 
Azfdt;(i  Iiidico,  ji  native  of  India,  is  a  favorite  of  florists, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  colors.  The  Azalea  cn- 
leiuhdacca,  found  in  the  Southern  U.  S..  is  said  sometimes 
to  clothe  the  mountains  with  a  robe  of  living  flame-color. 
Many  hybrid  azaleas  are  cultivated  as  flowering  shrubs. 

Aza'ni,  an  ancient  and  ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Anatolia,  on  the  Rhyndaeus.  which  is  here  crossed  by  two 
Roman  bridges.  73  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Brusa.  Here  arc  ex- 
tensive remains,  among  which  are  an  Luiie  teni])lc  of  Jupi- 
ter, with  eighteen  columns  standing,  and  a  theatre  iio2  feet 
in  diameter. 

Aza'ra,  de  (Don  Felix),  a  Spanish  naturalist,  born  in 
Aragon  May  IS,  1  40.  He  was  a  member  of  a  commission 
sent  in  I7S1  to  South  America  to  determine  the  boundary 
between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions,  and  he 
remained  there  twenty  years.  He  prepared  numerous  maps 
of  South  America,  and  published  in  Spanish  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Quadrupeds,  Reptiles,  and  Birds  of  Paraguay 
and  La  Plata"  (5  vols.,  1802).  He  also  wrote  "Travels  in 
South  America."  whi'ch  were  published  in  Frcneh  (4  vols., 
1809).  These  works  arc  highly  ettetuied.  He  di(cl  in  Ar- 
agon in  1811.  (See  AValckcnaer,  "Notice  sur  F.  Azara," 
prefixed  to  his  "Voyage  dans  TAmerique  iMeridiouale," 
1809.) 

Azari'ah  [Hcb.  Hl'UX.  "the  Lord  helps"],  a  name  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament:  (1)  Another 
name  for  Uzziah,  the  tenth  king  of  Jud:ib.  who  began  to 
reign,  according  to  Winer.  809  B.  C.  (2)  One  of  Daniel's 
three  friends,  a  noble  of  the  tribe  of  Juclah,  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  in  60o  E.  C,  whose  name  was  changed  to 
Aeednego  fwhich  s?e).  (.'J)  The  name  of  some  twelve  other 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  most  of  whom 
were  cither  priests  cr  high  priests. 

Aze'glio,  d'  (Massimo  TAr.vitELi.i),  JlAUyiis,  nn  emi- 
nent Italian  statesman,  author,  and  artist,  was  born  at 
Turin  Oct.  2,  1798.  He  studied  and  worked  as  an  artist  in 
Rome,  where  he  passed  eight  years  (1821-29),  und  became 
a  skilful  landscape-painter.  Having  removed  to  Milan,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  author  Manzoni.  He 
published  in  1833  a  historical  novel  entitled  "  Etiore  Fier- 
amosco,"  which  was  very  popular.  He  stimulated  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  Italians  by  another 
popular  historical  romance,  "  Niccolo  di  Lapi  "  (1841).  His 
political  principles  were  liberal  but  moderate.  He  wrote 
numerous  political  treatises,  and  fought  against  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Vicenza  in  1848.  In  May,  1849,  he  was  ajipointcd 
president  of  the  council  (prime  minister)  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  In  this  position  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  his  country.  He  was  superseded  by  Cavour  in 
18o2.     Die<l  Jan.  15,  1866. 

Azela'ic  Ac'id,  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation 
of  oleic  acid  l>y  nitric  acid. 

Azeve'do-Couli'nho  (Joze  Joaqi-im).  a  bishop  of 
Pernambuco  and  writer,  born  in  Brazil  Sept.  8.  1742.  He 
wrote  an  essay  on  commerce,  a  pamphlet  against  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  other  works.  Died  Sept.  12, 
1S2I. 

Az'imuth  [Arab.  a«  mnudt,  "  the  path,"  a  name  of  the 
zenith],  an  astronomical  term,  denotes  the  angle  made  at 
the  zenith  by  the  meridian  and  the  vertical  circle  in  which 
a  heavenly  body  is  situated,  or  the  angle  measured  along 
the  horizon  between  the  north  or  south  pole  and  the  point 
where  a  circle  ])a;jsing  through  the  zenith  and  the  body  cuts 
the  horizon.  In  trig(uioTiu'trical  surveys  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  the  accurate  determination  of  the  azimuth  of  an 
object  is  very  important.  It  is  usually  performed  with  a 
theoilolitc.  Azimuth  circles  or  vertical  circles  are  great 
eircles  of  the  sphere,  passing  through  the  zenith  and  in- 
tersecting the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

Azobenzole,  C12H10X2,  produced  by  reducing  nitro- 
bcnzole  or  oxidizing  benzidine.  It  is  obtained  in  reddish 
yellow  scales. 

Azobenzoyl',  C.-iHisXa.  a  white  crystalline  powder 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  crude  oil  of  bitter 
iiimonds. 

Az'of,  Azoph,  or  Azov,  Sea  of  (the  anc.  Pu'lna 
Miv/t!H,  ciilk'd  by  the  Russians  Mun:  AzorHkoc),  is  sit- 
uated between  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea,  with  whieli  it 
eommunicates  by  the  Strait  of  Yenikale  or  Kertch  (anr. 
Cnumri-lau  linnponis).  It  extends  from  the  Crimea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Don.  about  200  miles,  and  is  in  some  jdaees 
100  miles  wide  or  more.    Its  area  is  estimated  at  14,000 
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I         square  miles.     The  navisation  is  generally  olistructetl  by 
I         ice  from  November  to  March.    This  pea.  the  water  of  which 
!         is  Dearly  fresh,  contains  a  great  abundance  of  fish. 
!  Azofy  or  Azov  (anc.  T(u/ni'*),  ii  small  town  and  fort 

I         of  Russia,  in  the  government   of  Ekatcrinoslav.  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Don,  2J  miles  K.  S.  K.  of  Taganrog. 
I  It  has  declined  in  population  and  importance.      Its  harbor 

is  shallow.  Azof  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  Peter  the 
Great.  It  was  settled  by  the  Carians,  and  in  ancient  times 
had  the  name  Tanais.  .After  the  taking  of  t'<instantinop!e 
by  the  Italians  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians. 
who  held  it  until,  in  1410,  it  was  captured  by  the  Tartars. 
The  Christians  were  put  to  death  by  the  captors,  from 
whom  came  its  present  name. 

Azores  ( Port.  Arn%-vn,  from  aror,  a  "  hawk "],  or 
Wt'steni  Isliinds^  are  situated  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
about  500  miles  W.  of  Portugal,  to  which  they  belong,  and 
between  lat.  'Mi°  bb'  and  'Mi°  H'  N..  and  Ion.  2J°  10'  and 
31°  1(>'  W.  They  arc  arranged  in  three  groups,  one  of 
which  consists  of  Flores  and  Corvo.  About  1 14  miles  S.  E. 
of  this  grou])  is  the  central  group  of  Tcrccira.  St.  George, 
Pico.  Kayal,  and  (Jraciosa.  St.  Micliael  and  St.  Mary  form 
the  third  group,  which  is  nearly  70  miles  S.  K.  ofthe  cen- 
tral group.  St.  Michael,  the  largest  of  all,  is  50  miles  long, 
and  varies  in  width  from  i>  to  12  milc.«.  and  has  an  area  of 
'MO  square  miles.  They  are  of  volcanicformation,  and  have 
fertile  soils,  though  the  surface  is  mostly  mountainous.  The 
highest  point  is  the  Peak  ui'  Pico,  which  has  an  altitude 
of  7613  feet.  Vidcanic  disturbances  of  a  terrible  charac- 
ter have  occurred  at  various  times.  Whole  towns  have 
disappeared  in  opening  tduisms,  and  in  ISI 1  an  island 
emerged  suddenly  from  the  deep,  and  later  disappeared. 
The  sugar-cane,  coffee-plant,  orange,  and  graj)cvinc  flour- 
ish here,  but  the  soil  is  nut  well  cultivated.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  exjiort  are  wine,  brandy,  grain,  and  oranges.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  ignorant.  The  land  is  hold  by  feudal 
tenure,  and  under  such  restrictions  that  the  farmers  never 
think  of  improving  it,  ami  simply  gather  the  products 
which  grow  wild.  It  is  owned  in  immense  entailed  estates. 
The  people  are  extremely  fond  of  music.  They  are  not  in- 
temperate in  their  habits,  are  very  clean  in  their  dress, 
but  arc  prone  to  the  grossest  superstition.  The  Azores 
have  no  good  harbors.  The  Portuguese  took  possession 
of  these  islands  in  1449.  Area,  1149  square  miles.  Pop. 
in  ISfiS,  252,480. 

Az'otizcd  Bodies  (or  Principles)  are  substances 
which  contain  nitrogen  (a/ote).  and  form  part  ofthe  living 
structure  of  an  aninml  or  plant.  Among  them  are  albu- 
men, librinc.  cascinc.  gelatine,  and  krcatine. 

Azo''tus,  the  (Jreek  name  of  Anhdofl,  an  ancient  city 
and  stronghold  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
21  miles  S.  of  Jatla. 

Azoxybenzole,  Ci-nioN-iO,  a  body  which  crystallizes 
in  beautiful  yellow  needles.  It  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  potassic  hydrate  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobcnzole. 

Az'talan,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson  co..  AVis.  P.  1261. 

Az'tec  Children,  the  name  commonly  applied  to  a 
boy  iuul  a  girl  who  were  taken  from  America  to  I']iigland  in 
1853,  and  were  represented  as  descendants  of  the  Az- 
tecs. They  were  under  three  feet  high,  bad  long  black 
hair,  olive  complexions,  and  very  prominent  noses. 
They  were  exhibited  to  the  public  for  money  by  a  person 
who  told  an  incredible  story  of  their  antecedents,  and 
pretended  that  they  had  been  abducted  fr<uii  the  an- 
cient city  of  Iximaga.  It  was  conimunly  believed  by 
naturalists  that  they  were  monstrosities — dwarfs  that 
never  attained  their  proper  development. 

Az'tecs,  a  name  of  a  Mexican  nation  which  inhab- 
ited the  tabk'-bind  of  Anahuac  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish conquest  of  Mexico.  According  to  tradition,  they 
came  (u-iginally  from  Aztlan  to  Mexico,  which  was  in- 
habited by  the  Toltccs  before  the  migration  of  the  Az- 
tecs. It  is  supposed  that  the  latter  founded  the  city 
of  Mexico  (or  Teuoiditillan)  about  1325,  some  say  as 
early  ns  1216,  and  became  the  most  ])owerful  and  domi- 
nant people  of  Mexico  or  Anahuac.  They  made  consider- 
able progress  in  civilization  and  the  useful  arts,  derived 
partly  from  the  Toltecs.  They  were  a  warlike  people, 
and  conquered  several  neigliboring  tribes.  "At  the  be- 
ginning of  th«  sixteenth  century,"  says  Prescott.  "the 
Aztec  dominion  reached  across  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic."  The  government  was  nn  elec- 
tive monarchy,  and  the  sovereign  was  setcoted  from  the 
brothers  or  nephews  of  the  preceding  king,  so  that  the 
choice  was  always  restricted  to  the  same  family.  As  they 
had  never  learned  the  art  of  alphahetical  writing,  their 
laws  were  exhibited  to  the  public  in  hieroglyphicai  paint. 
inge  or  picture-writing.  Their  religion  was  a  gross  polv- 
thoism.     They  sacrificed  human  victims  to  their  gods  on  a 


larger  scale  than  other  nations — /.  e.  about  20, ('00  nnnvaliy. 
Astronomy  was  the  science  whicli  they  cultivaled  with 
most  success.  "We  cannot,"  says  Prescott,  "contemplate 
the  astronomical  science  of  the  Mexicans  without  aston- 
ishment." They  were  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  eclipses, 
and  they  recognizeil  some  of  the  most  important  constella- 
tions. They  adjusted  the  times  ot"  their  festi\als  by  the 
movements  of  the  planets,  and  fixed  the  true  length  of  (he 
tropical  year  with  great  precision.  An  imnli^n^c  dial,  dis- 
interred in  17'.I0  in  the  great  .square  of  Mexico,  has  sujiplied 
us  with  interesting  ta<-(s.  The  calendar  engraved  on  it 
shows  that  they  settled  the  hours  of  the  day  jirccisely  ;  a'so 
the  jteriods  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  the  transit 
of  the  sun  across  the  zenith.  The  Aztecs  were  dilijrent 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  liad  acquired  respectable  ])ro- 
ficiency  in  agriculture,  but  they  had  no  horses,  oxen,  or 
other  animals  of  drauglit.  Their  staple  productions  were 
maize  and  the  agave  or  Mexican  aloe,  which  supjdicd  them 
with  food,  drink,  and  clothing.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  iron,  but  founcl  a  substitute  in  bronze,  an  alio}*  of 
copjicr  and  tin,  of  which  they  made  weap<ms  and  tools. 
They  also  cast  g*»lden  and  silver  vases  of  large  size.  In 
mimetic  art  they  were  much  inferior  to  the  Egyi>tiang. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  manuscripts  whitdi  they  biunil  in  lie  cm.ntry,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  art  of  reading  the  jucfure-writing 
will  ever  be  recovered.  *'  The  Aztec  cl.ai acter,"  says 
Prescott,  "  was  perfectly  original  and  unique.  It  was 
made  up  of  incongruities  ap])arently  irreconcilable.  It 
blended  into  one  the  marked  peculiarities  of  different 
nations,  not  only  of  the  same  phase  of  civilization,  but  as 
far  removed  from  each  other  as  the  extremes  of  barbarism 
and  refinement.  It  may  find  a  fitting  jiarallcl  in  their  own 
wonderful  climate,  capable  of  jiroducing  (m  a  few  square 
leagues  of  surface  the  boundless  variety  of  vegetable  forms 
which  belong  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  the  Icnijie- 
rate  zone  of  Europe,  and  the  burning  skies  of  Arabia  and 
Hindostan."  (See  Prescott,  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  vol^  i.) 
Revised  by  R.  I>.  Hitchcock. 

Az'uline^  a  fine  permanent  blue  dye  prepared  from 
certain  constituents  of  coal-tar.     (See  Aniline  Colors.) 

Azulin''ic  Ac'id,  a  brown  substance  produced  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  aeid. 

Azu'ni  (DoMiNico  Alberto),  an  Kalian  writer  known 
from  his  researches  in  maritime  law,  born  Aug.  3.  174',), 
was  a  jndge  in  (yenoa.  He  jiublishcd  "  I>roit  Maritime 
dc  I'Europe"  (Paris.  1805).  and  "I)izionario  llnivcrsalc 
ragionato  della  giuresprudenza  mercantile"  (2d  cd.,  Li- 
vorno,  1822). 

A'znre  [Fr.  aziir],  the  fine  bine  color  of  the  sky;  also 
the  blue  jjigmcnt  which  is  produced  by  melting  a  mixture 
of  a  salt  of  cobalt  with  quartz-sand  and  potash,  and  is 
used  in  coloring  porcelain.  In  heraldry,  azure  is  one  of 
the  colors  employed  in  blazonry,  and  is  represented  in 
engraving  by  horizontal  lines.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
color  of  sapphire  among  precious  stones.  In  painting, 
azure  is  a  sky-colored  blue,  called  ultramarine. 

Azure  Stone.     See  LAns-LAzrLi. 

Az'urine   {Levcis'cun  cwni'leun),  a  fresh-water  fish  re- 


Azurine  or  Blue  Koach. 

sembling  the  red-eye  or  rudd.  is  found  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land (where  it  is  called  the  blue  roach),  and  in  Switzerland. 
The  color  of  its  back  is  a  slate-blue. 

Az'urite,  a  beautiful  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  some- 
times called  Blue  Malachite.  It  occurs  in  blue  crystals 
which  are  very  brittle,  consequently  this  malachite  is  not 
well  adapted  for  the  ornamental  ])urposcs  for  which  green 
malachite  is  so  extensively  used.  Its  composition  is  2Cu 
CO3  +  CUH2O2.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  are  found  at 
Chessy,  near  Lyons.  The  name  azurite  has  also  been 
apjdied  to  Lazclite  (which  see). 

Az'ymites  [from  the  Or.  a,  priv..  and  <y>i)f  "leaven"], 
a  name  given  to  Christians  who  use  unleavened  bread  in 
(he  sacrament,  as  the  Latins,  Armenians,  and  Maronites. 
The  tJreek  and  Protestant  churches  use  the  leavened  bread. 
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B,  the  second  letter  of  most  alphabets,  is  a  consonant  of 
the  class  kmiwn  as  labial  mutes.  It  is  cognate  with  the 
mutes  }i  ami  /',  anil  etymolo^ieally  interchangeable  with 
them  and  with  the  liquid  m  and  the  semi-vowels  w  and  r. 
In  ancient  Rome,  B  sometimes  stood  for  300,  and  li  ft)r 
3000.  The  (ireek  (3  stood  for  2,  and  ,S  for  2000.  In  music, 
B  is  the  seventh  letter  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale.  B  also 
stands  for  .^aHua  as  an  al)breviation  in  music.  On  old  French 
coins  B  stands  for  lloucn  ;  on  Prussian,  for  Breslau.  15  in 
chemistry  is  the  symliol  of  the  element  boron.  As  an  ab- 
breviation, B.,  orb.,  signifies ''born,"  and  sometimes**  book." 

Baader,  von  (F.  X.).     See  Appendix. 

Ba'al)  or  Bel,  the  jirincipal  god  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Chalda^ans,  and  Carthaginians,  is  regarded  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  sun.  Among  the  Phcenicians,  Baal  was  the  god 
of  the  sun,  the  vivifier  of  nature,  and  Astarte  (or  Baaltis) 
the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Baal  was  identical  with  the  Bel 
or  Beius  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  worship 
of  Baal  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  time  of 
the  prophet  Elijah  ancl  earlier.  {.See  1  Kings  ,\viii.  and 
Romans  xi.  -1.)  The  worrl  JhtnJ  enters  into  the  composition 
of  many  Hebrew,  t'baldee,  and  Carthaginian  proper  names, 
as  Jezebel,  Hannibal,  Baal-Peor,  Baal-bec,  and  Beelzebub. 

Baal'bec,  Balbec,  or  Baalbek  [the  final  bck  dc- 
ri\ed,  jierbaps,  from  the  Araliic  /h(/7,-o,  "  to  be  thronged  "], 
(called  by  the  (Ireeks  Heluip' oUh,  i.e.  ''city  of  the  sun"), 
an  ancient  and  magnificent  city  of  Syria,  situated  in  a  val- 
ley or  plain  near  the  foot  of  Anii-Libanns,  about  42  miles 
N.  W.  of  Damascus;  lat.  .'U"  1'  30"  N.,  Ion.  36°  IT  E..  and 
about  3.**00  feet  altove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  origin  and 
early  history  are  not  known.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  important  cities  of  Syria,  and  cont.ainod 
many  palaces  and  monuments.  Antonius  Pius  built  here 
a  grand  temple,  which  subsequently  became  a  Christian 
church.  In  (130,  Baal  bee  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  in  748  was  sacked  by  the  calif  of  Damascus. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  small  modern  village  and 
extensive  ruins  of  ancient  tcmjdcs,  among  which  was  the 
great  temple  of  the  sun.  This  was  ;>24  feet  long,  and  had 
a  peristyle  of  fifty-four  Corinthian  columns,  about  seven 
feet  in  diameter  and  eighty-nine  feet  high,  including  cap- 
ital and  pedestal.  Si.\  of  these  columns  are  now  standing. 
Some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  walls  or  substructions  of 
this  temple  are  sixty-four  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  thick. 
The  chief  material  of  these  temples  was  limestone  or  marble 
and  granite.  (See  Woon  and  D.vwivixs,  "  Ruins  of  Baal- 
bec,"  1757;  Cassas,  "Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Syrie," 
1  799  ;  VoLNEV,  "  Voyage  en  .Syrie  ;"  Robinson's  *'  Later 
Biblical  Researches,"'  1832,  pp.  505-527.) 

Ba'ba-Das:h,atown  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  is  93  miles  N".  E.  of  Silistria. 
It  has  considerable  commerce  with  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Se.a,  and  h.as  a  Tartar  high  school.  It  was  stormeil  by  the 
Russians  in  1771  and  1S28,  and  was  ineffectually  besieged 
in  1854.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

Babahoy'o,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  province  of 
Ciuayaquil,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  (iuayaquil,  on  the  Cabacol. 
The  goods  sent  from  Guayaquil  into  the  interior  go  to  this 
]dace,and  arethcnce  sent  farther  by  mules.  Inconsequence, 
there  are  large  warehouses  here.  But  Babahoyo  is,  in  spite 
of  this  great  trade,  only  a  small,  poorly-built  town. 

Bab'bage  (Ciiaki.es),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, born  Dec.  2.3,  1 702,  grailuated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1814.  Ho  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Cambridge  in  1828,  and  ]ial]lished  in  1832  a  work  "On 
the  Economy  of  Manufactures  and  Machinery,"  which  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  .Among  his  other  works 
is  a  ••Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise  "( 1837  ).  He  inventeil 
and  partly  cimstructed  a  calculating-machine,  which  was 
never  completed,  although  about  £17,000  of  the  public 
money  was  expended  on  it.     Died  Oct.  20,  1871. 

Bab'bitt  (  Isaac)  was  born  at  Taunton.  Mass.,  July  26, 
1790.  He  was  a  goblsiuith,  and  made  at  his  native  town 
the  first  Britannia  ware  |iroduccd  in  this  country.  In  1841 
bo  received  a  gold  medal  for  his  valuable  invention  of  the 
alloy  which  bears  bis  name.  Congress  also  gavo  him 
$20,000.  He  aftevwarfls  engaged  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  alloy,  anil  also  of  soap.  Died  insane  at  the 
McEeau  Asylum,  Somervillc,  Mass.,  May  20,  1802, 

Bab'bitfs  Mot'al,  a  si>ft  allny  invented  by  Mr.  laaao 
Babbitt  of  Boston,  and  used  in  lining  bo.xes  for  a.xles  and 


gudgeons,  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction  and  abrasion. 
These  boxes  are  extensively  used  in  the  machinery  of  steam- 
boats and  locomotives.  The  alloy  is  prepared  thus :  to  4 
pounds  of  melted  copper  add  gradually  12  pounds  of  the 
best  Banca  tin,  then  S  pounds  of  antimony,  and  finally  12 
,  pounds  more  of  tin. 

Bab'cock  (C.  A.),  U.  S.  N.,  bom  June  12, 183,3.  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
April  8,  1850,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1850,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1859,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  18B2,  a  com- 
mander in  1869.  From  1862  to  1864  he  commanded  the 
steamer  Morse,  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and 
was  repeatedly  in  action  with  Confederate  battcrii^  and 
troo]js  while  co-operating  with  our  army  on  the  James, 
York,  and  Pnmunkey  rivers.  He  was  higlilv  commended 
for  his  services  by  Rciir-Admiral  Lee.  who.  in  the  latter  part 
of  18i;4,  upon  being  appointed  to  the  commiuid  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi .squadron,  selected  Babcock  as  his  fleet  c.-iptain.  D. 
at  New  Orleans  June  29,  1876.  F.  A.  PAiiKKit. 

Babcock  (Orville  E.),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
Berkshire,  Franklin  co.,  Vt.,  Dec.  25.  1,S35;  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  MiliLary  Academy  July  6,  1861,  and  enlcied  the 
army  as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers :  |iromoted  to  be 
first  lieutenant  Nov.,  1861;  captain,  1863;  major,  1867; 
immediately  upon  graduating  he  was  assigned  to  active 
duty  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  defences  of  AVashino-lon, 
and  subsequently  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Banks  on  the  r]ijier 
Potomac.  In  the  Virginia  Peninsula  campaign'of  1S62  be 
served  with  the  engineer  batt.alion  at  Yorktown  and  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  campaign;  in  Jan.,  1863,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers,  and  served  as 
assistant  inspector-general  of  the  6th  army  corps;  as  chief 
engineer  and  .assistant  inspector-general  of  the  9th  corps; 
chief  engineer  department  of  the  Ohio;  and  in  1S64  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Grant,  with  whom  he 
served  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  subsequent  ope- 
rations terminating  with  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
armies  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  in  July,  1866,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  and  A.  D.  C.  and  continued  to  serve 
as  such  to  Gen.  Grant  until  the  latter  was  inaugurated 
President,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Presi- 
dent as  his  secretary.  In  1871,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and 
grounds  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  also  made  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Washington  aqueduct,  which  gutics  he 
still  continues  to  perform;  ho  is  also  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying- 
in-A,sylum.  Geo.  C.  Simmons. 

Babcock  (Rdptjs),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  North  Cole- 
brook,  Conn.,  Sept.  18,  1798,  and  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1821.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1.S23,  was  president  of 
Watcrvillo  College  (1833-36),  and  has  been  pastor  of 
churches  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Phihadelphia,  Patcrson,  N.  J., 
etc.  He  has  published  a  number  of  biographical  and 
religious  works.    D.  at  Salem,  .Mass.,  M.ay  4,  1875. 

Ba'bel,  or  Ba'bil,  was  the  Hebrew  or  native  name  of 
the  city  commonly  called  Babylon,  which  is  the  Greek  form 
of  the  word  Babel ;  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  famous  tower 
which  the  descendants  of  Noah  began  to  build  soon  after 
the  llchigc,  on  the  plain  of  Sliinar.  but  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  of  tongues  they  could  not  finish  it.  The  pro- 
jectors of  this  tower  said,  "  Go  to,  now  ;  let  us  build  us  a 
city,  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  and  let 
us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  u])on  tbo 
face  of  the  whole  earth."  (Genesis  xi.)  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  work  was  ever  raised  above  the  foundatiims, 
but  several  extravagant  reports  or  traditions  of  its  immense 
height  have  obtained  currency.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  position  of  this  tower  was  identical  with  the  site 
of  Babybui.  Some  persons  have  confounded  the  tower  of 
Babel  with  tlio  temple  of  Belus.  Others  have  entertained 
the  opinion  that  Birs-Nimrud,  near  Borsippa,  is  the  re- 
mains of  Babel.  Others  have  identified  it  with  a  ruin  near 
Hillah.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  remains  of  the 
tower  long  survived  the  defeat  of  its  builders. 

Bab-Cl-Man'deb  {i.  e.  '*gate  of  tears"),  a  strait 
which  connects  the  Red  Sea  witii  the  (iulf  of  .Vden  and 
the  Iniliau  t_)cean.  On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  strait  is  a 
oape  called  Bab-el-Mandeh.  The  strait  is  about  20  miles 
wide,  and  encloses  the  small  rocky  island  of  Perim,  on 
whioh  is  a  British  fort.     The  name  was  given  to  the  strait 
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b^-ausc  llic  uaviga»ion  of  Ihc  sea  to  which  it  is  the  en- 
tnnee.  nwinc  to  numerous  smiill  nicky  i^l.r.«.  wa?,  bei'ore 
Ihe  intrtxhiction  of  seamtrs.  c.NtnmcIy  dnngcroue.  The 
depth  uf  ita  channel  vaiien  fi(nn  7  to  IKt  tiithcms. 

Ba'bcr,o:'Babur(  Moll  AMMi:n).  written  aij-oHabour, 
suniaujci  Zmi.i.i:  r.n-l>i:KN  (••|ir.(tte'or  of  religion"),  n 
OL'Iebra  t'l  nrp  ror  of  Imiiit.  antl  lliffirst  oflhc  (Iriiit  Mo- 
guls w  IP  iH.tii  IVJt.  II.  14>;i.  He  was  a  dtscinlaut  of 
TiUK-r  ane(Tiiiiur-l.euj:).  In  14!I4  ho  succcedcil  his  father, 
»ho  ivart  kill;;  of  Fer{ih&nn.  The  first  part  of  liis  reign 
wa8  disturocd  ti.v  war;;  v.ith  ncightoring  powers,  and  he 
cxpericuced  grvut  vicissitudes  of  forluno.  He  performed 
reinurka'de  exploits  in  war.  and  I'Xttndtd  liis  dominions  by 
the  con<|UCt:t  of  Kan.lahar,  C'ahul.  etc.  He  made  nn  in- 
c>Ksioji  in^o  Ihc  Punjab  in  16flj,  and  a  s^ceond  time  in  1  Jlil. 
Havini  again  cro^pctl  Ihe  Indus  in  lo24.  he  defeated  Ibra- 
him, hipg  ol'  Ue'hi.  on  Ihe  p'ain  of  Paniput  in  I JCG.  and 
hcTciiue  master  of  India.  He  whs  an  ab'e  ruler,  an*!  had  a 
i;enins  fo:*  poetry  and  miisiu.  He  died  Pee.  '2C>,  l.'j.'Ul,  and 
wnfi  succeeded  by  his  son  Humayoon.  (Sec  his  autol'iog- 
rr\phy,  of  which  (here  is  a  review  in  Lord  Jenrey's"Es- 
?VV8:*'  R.  yi.  rAi.nrroTT,  **  I.ifo  of  l?a,bcr.  Emperor  of 
ll;ndns:iin;"  Fkuishta, '*  Mniiamnudan  Power  in  India," 
t-invlated  by  .1.  Kriggn.  London.  4  vols..  IS2;i;  William 
E  skink's**'  History  of  India  and  the  FirsL  Two  Sovereigns 
o:  the  Hous-  of  Taimuv,"  2  vols..  1S.>4.) 

Elnbciif  (FriANri-iTs  Xoni.^.  a  French  conrp'ra*or  and 
S.julars*.  who  as.-iuned  the  n.ime  of  Caii  s  t!i;Ar<rr  s.  \r;;s 
born  at  St.-Quentin  in  I7G1.  He  founded  in  I'aris.  In  17!*4. 
"The  Tribune  of  the  Peojdo,"  a  journal  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated iq.iulity  and  c  immuii'.ty  ui  pv.pcrty.  His  disci- 
pha  wc^ru  calx  i  U-i^oiu  i^-us.  and  h.s  system  U.i'juuvismc. 
He  formed  a  couspir.icy  ugiunst  tUj  Divce  o.y,  was  arr^sicd 
and  tr.cJ,  and  lUo  ;^euicnoL'  of  deah' being  pronounced 
upon  him,  he  s  a!ibed  himself  wilh  a  da^^ir.  May  I'o,  1797. 
(6.'C  SrnitK,  ''IlistjiiO  du  Coaimiin!,fmu  "  (1^41),.) 

Uabiy  the  ?4alav  wo.d  for  "  h>>g/'  is  the  name  of  sev- 
er.il  .si.tnd)  tu  th.'  Pacitij  and  ImLau  ojcaus.  One  of  these 
is  about  Sj  m  Ks  \V.  ot  Sumatra,  and  lioar  la^  3°  2^. 
Lou.^^'^h.  a'>fiiit  M)  mitc'S. 

Bal>'in£;t3nite9  a  silicate  of  iron  and  calcium. 

Cab'ists  [in  Ar:ibican  1  Persian,  /^uiij.a  M'hamicedan 
S'::t  whijh  originated  in  Persi.i  lu  ihc  s.co.id  ciuarter  of 
*h'  prc3-'nt  c?nt«ry.  I'  is  s.iid  to  derive  its  name  from 
a  prnjihet  named  Lah.  who  was  killed  by  order  ol  ihe  king 
of  Persia  in  LS.>fl.  Many  of  the  early  Baoists  took  up 
\:  lis  to  pvop»;Ti>  or  di-fend  tlieir  religion,  iiu  1  no  incon- 
s  d.Ta'jle  numbw^  wc-e  taken  an  I  pu:  to  (Ivi  h  ;  but  this 
■lo  s  not  a;>pear  to  have  cb-ck»d  the  spread  oi  the  n"w  doj- 
'r  n"?.  The  adherea's  oi"  Ba'iism  are  said  at  present  to 
ani'i'Uit  t^>  s.'veral  millions.  They  p-ofcss  to  be  reformers, 
ass  r*  Ih?  a'tsolut?  nn:'y  of  do  I.  an  !  ebrnn  that  Dab  is  as 
much  sap'-rior  to  Mohammed  as  Ihe  laiter  is  to  Christ. 

Ga^']ah>  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  ae;icla.  It  con- 
t  lind  ta.i.iic  acid  a-id  a  red  c.>l.)ring-m  I'ter.  It  is  used  .in 
d;;c;'7ig  ^^\  cilieo-p -inting  fur  fawn  e  dors. 

Bn'bso,  a  Hindoo  title equivalcn.'  loiheEn^^lish  "Mr.,'' 
IB  usually  given  to  gcnf icmc:»  who  are  edaea.'ed  a<i  1  wealthy. 
T'.n  Bat  ;us  aro  n  i*cd  for  ge:ie  os  ty  and  p  iMe  sfilrit,  and 
arc  dSertl  in  religion.  Many  of  them  arc  baokcrs  and 
m::rdian's. 

Ba'bDOn'  {Cjuorcp''i'olus),  a  genus  of  O'd  World  mon- 
keys, dis'inguisii  -il  by  long  tra:ic.i'ed  muz/.'ts  and  check- 
poucb-.s.  Its  fa^e  has  a  general  r  s-m  .!iine(>  to  llial  of  a 
dog.  an;l  tha  rld^c'S  over  the  eyes  are  very  disfinct.  lia- 
boons  hive  eallo.^ities  on  the  buttocks,  an  I  a  n-pi's'-vc 
ph  -siognoaiy.  wiiich  ind  jates  the  fcroj.ty  of  »hc"r  d  ^'[)f>- 
sition.  They  walk  or  run  easily  on  the  grou'ij.  an  I  cl  v.\) 
trees  wi'h  agility.  Tlioy  arc  exv?edin  ;\y  s'roag.  c  inning, 
anil  m's^hievoas.  Tr.iops  of  th.-s^  anlm  I's  so  n  rim  s  eu'.'r 
a  plAiitatiuj  for  pUnder.  and  d  s  ro  /  mi;h  j  s  les  what 
thoy  eat  and  carry  away  in  lieir  h  ek-p  i.ie'i  -s.  Th-ry  .iro 
chief!  /  fo:m  I  in  .\f.'ica  a-id  Soj  ho-n  As;  i.  The  v  feel 
mjslyiin  f  u".  s  .in  1  vo^c  a'tic-s.  The  g-nus  is  divisible 
ill  o  two  gro.its — 'h-  ba  Mjims  p -oper.  wUv:'i  have  long 
tviis.  an  I  tij  mm  l.il's.  whic.i  have  v  r:  shtrt  t.r.'s.  A ' 
c.;a.up!cs  of  baboons  of  the  firs  g.'o  :p  mi  ■  b-*  mentioned 
thi  ch.unii.  o.-  pig-faced  ba'mon.  also  eiUrl  »he  ursine 
ba-'OJ-i  {('i/uoccfi'i,tftt>i  pfnTn,tnf\,  a  nitiv^*  o:"S')*i»i»  Af.'iei, 
and  the  d-tg-i'aced  ba'io  m  (Ct/imr'-ph  ihit  hmmii  i/  *»).  s\  na- 
tive of  Ara'tla.  Persia,  an  I  A't'-isinirt.  Th  «  bit  ei -sneci-s 
is  ortcn  sri'ptiirel  on  the  anei*^n'  moni-men  g  of  F.-vpt. 
anl  it  iss  iopjs-<|  to  hive  been  the"Thotu"bnbooi  'o  whi  di 
divine  a  j.ri.s  \rcrt*  pai'l.  It  w.i«  fr^qn-^nMy  em'>a!meLand 
the  mummes  a.-.'  p'i'l  fnnn  I.  Th-  "hBcma  is  on^  of  the 
I  arg-st  of  the  br^'nons  abou'  h"  tizo  '^f  a  i  Fng-sh  Ti-g- 
t-X  The  mMil.-ill.  or  rib-n  >sc  1  baboon  '  C/ >'>'•:  ti'iohit, 
tuor'nt'nt),  a  uiiiv;-  of  0  rnci,  •-  the  bt  g?'.  n  :'t^  t.  nnl 
fic.*,'C:ir  <»f  Ih^  whole  genus.     Is  muzzle  is  ma'kel  wi:h 


blue  and  scarlet  ribs.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
anything  mure  bUKous  tb.au  its  asjiecl.  ^'umerous  other 
speech  are  known  fo  ihc  later  naturalists. 

Ba'brius,  or  Babrias,  a  Greek  fabulist  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  a  short  time  before  the  Augustan  Ago. 
He  made  a  collection  of  fables  ascribed  to  ^Esop.  and  turned 
them  into  verse.  Home  vi'  them  were  the  ongiual  woiks 
of  Babrius.  lu  LSM.  ^tiuoidts  Minas  discoverid  in  tlic 
Easf  a  manuscript  oi  I'-'.i  fables  of  Babrius,  which  were 
publi>lie4  in  Par.s  iu  L^*-{. 

Babuya'ue»  Eislauds,  a  group  of  snmll  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Oeeiin,  between  Formosa  and  Luzon  or  Lucon  Isl- 
ands. They  are  of  vtilemiic  lorniation.  and  very  fertile. 
Among  the  largest  of  thtm  aic  Calayim  and  Babuyan. 
Large  quantities  of  sn!]ihur  arc  obrniued  un  these  islands. 
Pop.  about  801)0.     Chief  town,  Biitan. 

Bab'yias,  Saint,  bishop  of  Antioch  from  2;!7  to  260 
A.  v.,  when  he  snti'ered  martyrdom.  Miracles  aie  r*  ported 
in  eoune'ction  witli  his  remains.  Chrysostom  wrote  a  I  ook 
about  him  in  ■'.Si*,  and  iu  387  delivered  a  discourse  in  eom- 
raemoratiou  of  him. 

Bab'ylon  [Gr.  RafivXwv;  Ucb.  fiobc/],  an  ancient  and 
cclcbra*cd  city  of  CiiaUhca,  v;as  situated  in  the  plain  of 
Shhiar.  on  b:)th  sides  of  the  river  Ei:phraUi<.  a*. out  M 
miles  S.  of  Bagdad ;  lat.  o2°  18'  oO"  N.,  Ion.  U°  '.»'  46"  E. 
Its  site  is  pai*:ly  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  llillah. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  built  near  Bale',  which 
is  mentioned  in  (ccnesis  (ehap.  x.)  us  the  beginning  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom.  We  have  no  substqr.tnt  notice  of 
Babylem  eir  Babel  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  history  until  the 
'  reign  of  Ilod:iea,  about  7;>0  B.  C,  when  the  peop'o  of  Sa- 
I  maria  were  carried  away  captive  to  Aisyr.u.  (2  Kings 
xvii.24.)  The  s'a^emenls  of  ancient  hisonans  in  relation 
to  the  origin  of  this  city  are  confi  sed  and  discordant. 
Aeey.'d  ng  io  Greek  tradition,  it  was  founded  by  Semiramis 
or  Be-ns,  hut  Berosus  affirms  tljat  this  s  ory  is  a  fiction  of 
the  (ireeKs.  The  earliest  lii:;'orian  who  gives  u  ilcscriptiun 
of  n-ibylou  is  licrodolus,  w'l  ose  tcs'ln^ony  is  that  of  un 
cyc-wiiness.  He  visifed  it  about  -iC-U  B.  C,  but  he  does  not 
inform  us  who  fountle<i  the  city.  Ho  says  Babylon,  which 
after  the  fall  of  Ninus  (Xiuevch)  became  the  capi'al  of  ihe 
Assyrian  empire,  h  il  already  been  ruled  by  several  Lings 
and  bv  two  rcmark.tblc  queens.  Semiramis  and  Nitocris. 
He  s'a'es  that  the  form  of  the  city  was  a  square,  each, side 
of  wh"ch  was  120  s-adia  (about  lourteeu  miles)  in  extent, 
tha^  it  was  enc!o,-sed  by  brick  walls,  thu  height  of  which  was 
200  royal  cubits  (about  CwO  English  feel  i,  and  the  breadth 
or  tfiickness  was  60  cubits  (aliout  Sa  feet}*  Pliuy,  however, 
gives  2->6  feet  ivs  tlie  heigiU  of  these  walls,  which  were  reck- 
oned among  the  Seven  V/oa  iers  oi*  the  AVorid.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  a  large  part  of  the  spa^e  enclosed  by  them  was 
occupied  by  gardeas,  o;vhards,  and  open  liclds.  The  hiius;  s 
were  built  of  l>ricks,  and  the  s  roots,  which  were  wide,  crossed 
each  ofhor  at  ri<ht  aogles.  "  Babylon,"  says  tJ.  Rawlins  jn, 
"  was  probably  the  lar-^es'.  and  most  magnifioeut  city  of  the 
an:;ie:it  world."  The  piM;diet  Isaiah,  who  lived  about  ;:C0 
years  before  Ilerodo  iis.  describes  it  (.hap.  xiii.'  1!')  as  "  ihi 
glory  of  kicgd  itns  ^i^'J  boa  \ty  of  Ijc  Ciialdeos'  exc  llency." 
There  is  reason  t  j  b  'iio/j  chat  Baiirlon  a'la-.ne.l  its  highest 
prosper!*"  an  1  splendor  in  tu3  rcjj^n  of  Ncbuchaiuczzi", 
who.  in.1  itjd  wi:h  pride  and  sn;:rcss.  once  exultingiy  askci, 
'•'  r>  nut  this  g-oa'  BiSylon.  that  I  have  built  for  ih^  housa 
of  the  kin-jlru.  by  »hc  migbt  of  my  power,  and  for  (I'lo 
homr  of  mv  m^jcsy?"  (Daniel  iv.)  The  mos'  re:narkab!o 
bail  Fn  T'  of  t'rs  ci'y  were  two  roya'  pi!:vcs,  on?  oi  ei'her 
side  o:*  the  riv-r,  a-id  th?  groat  t  mp'e  of  B-lu^.  Comcc'- 
cl  with  oao  of  thsse  palaces  was  the  •' han^in';  g:i-den." 
wh'eb  the  (Irrcl.s  regarelcd  c?  one  of  the  8cvcn  AVon''crs  of 
the  Wor'd.  T:ms  s  ngu'ar  s^rr.cture.  which  is  ascrilud  to 
Ncbuel  adTie/./ar,  was  a  square,  each  side  of  which  ntas- 
urcd  4l!0  Greek  feet.  It  was  supported  on  several  tiers  of 
open  arches,  built  one  over  Ihe  o'her  like  the  walls  of  a 
class'c  fhfi're.  and  sus  aining  at  each  stage  or  story  a 
solid  p'a  fo '.n  from  which  the  jiiers  of  the  next  tier  of 
arches  rose.  Tnc  top  of  the  building,  which  was  about 
seventy-five  fee'  high,  was  covered  with  a  large  mass  of 
ear.Mi.  on  which  grew  not  only  (lowers  and  shrubs,  but 
trees  of  a  ]or»;o  pize.  Hcroelotus  gives  n  description  of  the 
ten>p*e  of  Belus,  the  eiiicf  feature  of  which  was  the  /Tm/- 
ffiirttf  or  tower,  a  huge  soUd  mass  cf  brickwork,  built  wilh 
rcceri  ng  s'ares,  square  being  cinp'aced  on  square,  so  as  to 
form  a  rude  pyrami<l,  on  the  top  of  which  the  shrine  was 
paced.  The  number  of  stngcs  was  eight,  anel  the  height 
oi"  Mie  tower,  ac-ording  to  S'rabo,  was  about  UUO  feet, 
**  Wiicn  wo  turn."  s.iys  G.  Kawlinson,  *■  from  this  picture 
of  the  past  to  con-onipla'o  the  jiresent  condition  of  the 
loca'ities,  we  aro  a-*  first  struck  with  astonishment  at  tho 
small  traces  wdiich  remain  of  so  vas*  nnd  wonderful  n  me- 
fr<tp')'-s.  Tiip  brijid  waVs  »)f  Taby'on  arc  iffrr'y  broken 
down.*'    God  has  '*  Sivept  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction." 
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(Isaia-i  \\\'.  2.1.)  On  its  site  are  visible  no  pillars,  arches, 
ur  ruins  in  thu  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  the 
traveller  finds  here  many  Iieaps  or  mounds,  some  of  which 
are  of  enormous  size,  scattered  over  the  p'ain,  so  as  to 
verify  the  jiniphecy  of  Jeremiah,  "Babylon  shall  l)ecome 
heaps"  (ehap.  li.).  Between  the  "  heaps  "  the  soil  is  in 
many  places  filled  with  fra^^ments  of  jiottery  and  bricks, 
and  ini])re^n:ited  witii  nitre,  indicatin;^  tliat  it  was  once 
covered  with  houses.  Prominent  amonj;  the  remains  of 
Babylon  is  the  Babil  mound,  a  pile  of  Iirickwork  a)»out 
ItO  feet  lii^h,  which  is  supposed  to  lie  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Bclus.  The  piihicc  of  Nebuchsulnezzar  is  iden- 
tilied  with  a  mound  which  the  nacive  Arabs  call  Ei-Kanr 
("  the  ciisHc  "),  in  which  are  found  fragments  of  alabnstcr 
vo:>so!s,  line  earthenware,  and  bricks  of  exeoHent  quality 
stamped  wif,h  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Aceordiui^ 
to  M.  Oppert,  several  slabs  found  in  the  Ka^ir  mound  bear 
the  followin':^  inscription:  '' (xrand  palaec  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, kin:?  of  Babvlon.  snn  of  Naba])o'as;iar.  vrho  wa'Iicd 
in  the  wor.-j'iip  of  Xebo  and  Merola-h  his  lonls."  Al>out 
0  milcj  S.  W.  of  IliUah  is  a  ruined  buildin;^  v/hieh  the  na- 
tives c  ill  Birs-i-Nimroodj  which,  s  lys  G.  Ravrlinson, 
"strikes  modsrns  with  more  admiration  than  any  other 
U3\v  cxisMn';  in  the  country."  It  consisted  of  seven  rc- 
cadin'i;  s'a:jes,  rcprescri'in;;  the  seven  planc'ary  spheres, 
and  ca.:h  s*a';c  painted  with  a  dtifercnt  color.  Tno  lirst 
o;*  b.i3D;ncn^,  s!:a:;e  was  a  square,  ca::!!  side  of  v/hich  meas- 
ured 272  fce^. ;  the  second  sNi^^e  was  2;;()  feet  s'jnare,  and 
ha  1  a  voi-tieal  hoi-^ht  of  2o  fee'-.;  the  th'.rd  sW-^o  was  IGS 
fee'  squa.'o  aid  2:.)  fcoi  h'.-rh  ;  the  fonr'h  sla'^o  was  140  feet 
square ;  au  1  the  o'liers  diiuiaisbc  I  in  a  similar  ralio.  From 
the  rains  of  Biby'on  su3::C!!sive  genera  ions  obtained  ma- 
tc.\a's  with  w'li^a  Se'.eujia,  Cic^iptioa,  and  other  great 
citU'-!  were  built, 

Ilht'i'-ij. — About  1270  V>.  C.  the  Assyrian  Uin;^8  became 
masLe.-s  of  Chal.l.oa  or  Babylonia,  of  vrliijh  Ba  \vlon  was 
th3  ci.pi'al.  This  country  wis  aficrwards  ruled  by  an 
Assyrian  dynas'v  of  kln-^s,  who  rei^n.'d  at  Babylon,  and 
son-itim^s  wn-^'jd  wir  a^ains!:  those  who  rcdj^ned  in  As;:yria 
prop■^^.  At  ol.her  times  the  kiu^s  of  Babylon  were  tribu- 
tary to  those  of  Assyria.  Several  csuturics  elapsed  in  which 
tho  history  of  Bibvlon  is  almost  a  blank.  In  tlic  time  of 
Ti.^lath-;iilos?r  of  Assyria,  Nabonassar  as2?nded  the  ilnono 
of  Bi'iylDu  in  7t7  B.  C.  H?  is  eebbrat?!  f.ir  the  ehntno- 
lf>5'cal  era  whi'?h  b^ars  his  niii?.  and  which  bej^an  in  747 
B.  C.  AbD:l^  720,  M?yodach-balad'in  becam?  kinj;  of  Baby- 
lon, an  I  s-i-nt  a-n'mssi  Ijrs  to  Hezcdiiah,  kin;  of  Judah  (see 
2  Kin:;?  xx.  and  Is'iiah  xxxix.).  A  few  y^-ars  lafer  Pardon, 
kin-^of  Assyria,  d,>fL'at;3d  and  dothron?d  ?d:iro  la:;!i-baladan. 
Smn;i;h2ri'>  completed  the  sabj.'c'ioA  of  Babylon,  wliieii  he 
annexed  to  tho  A:i^vrian  em;^!re  about  O'JO  B.  C.  The  con- 
qics""  of  Nin?veh  and  the  subvers'on  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pir\  whi^h  was  c.T"cted  about  02)  B.  C.  by  ('yaxares  the 
M?b  and  his  aMy  Nabo^jolassar,  tho  reb-jUions  governor 
of  B.i'>yIon,  cii'dcd  th)  la'^er  to  fo.md  thj  Babylonian 
cmnire.  whi?h  wis  tlic  fo-tvth  of  Rawiinso  I's  •*  Five  Urcat 
Mi'na'^h'cs."  and  'ndul-l  tlij  vi'l-'y  of  the  Knphrates, 
Sua'am.,  iiyrla,  an  1  P.iks  in?.  His  r?ign  his^ad  about 
twcn'y-on'!  vear^.  and  was  pr»biMv  pa.:'lij.  as  th'j  his  ory 
of  it  is  nea"ly  a  b-mk  ;  bu>:  i'l  Odo  B.  C.  h  s  army  d  do  itul 
Ne::o,  kin-;  of  K;;vp',  who  hal  invad-d  Syria.  Ho  W'»s 
su'^e"-!'!  by  his  m  >r.^  fLmii's  son.  Xc'm '"la  Inozzar  (001 
B.  C),  who  was  tho  'greatest  of  the  k'n7;s  of  Bi*i.'!o  i.  Ac- 
co'd  =  n;  !o  O.  Hi'vl'nsm.  -'I-'  is  sii-c-'v  oa  much  ^o  say 
thit  \y.\^  f)- X^bu'rb  id  icz-'.a- 'he  Bib/Ionbin-*  wo.ild  have 
hal  no  ji'a-^'"  in  h'^'o-'.*.  A*  a  iv  ra"  \  th  d.*  a?  .ril  pla-o  is 
cvin*;  jiVnog'  ouMreiy  to  •'h's  p 'in  f,  w'lo  lo  tho  military 
ta'cn's  of  an  abb  -^'n  -rvl  a  Id 'd  a  ';*a  id'ur  of  artis'ie  con- 
cci^io'i  an  I  a  skill  in  con-^trucion  which  plac;  him  on  a 
pa-  with  the  .-i^rjal-st  buiblo-s  of  an'iquity."  Our  records 
of  bl:^  h's'-ory  are  derived  a^m:>s^  onirelv  f-'om  Iho  Bible — 
\.r.  \\y;  8-eond  Book  of  Kin;rs,  .^L'cond  (Mironi'-lcK,  Jore- 
iii'ib,  3ini  Dan'.el.  Zed?kioh,  kini;  of  Jiidnb.  having  re- 
vo'e  1,  Xebn^ha  luc:';zar  cvphir:-)!  .Tcru'^ilem  about  .'jS!-* 
B.  V„  burned  the  great  temp^^  (d'  So'o-no'i.  nntl  oarri<d 
ii.vuy  th?  Jews  ns  eaptivew  to  Baby'on.  {Sie  HviiVLoviSH 
Captivity. )  ile  a's  >  took  Tyre  aud  conquerofl  K;vpt.  imd 
became  wiMioit  iloubt  th"  m-^st  powrfnl  moini  ch  of  his 
time.  lie  p"om  itfd  Mie  Hebrew  proptu-t  \h\\v'-\  to  the  sec- 
ond pla-'-^  in  th  •  king  lorn.  (  For  iiu  n'-c'mnt  of  hs  ciinrae'er, 
his  marvelioMs  experience,  his  loss  (d'  fonscm.  nn  I  h"s  resto- 
ration, the  r^ad-.u-  is  referred  to  (Im  Bo-d-i  of  D-ni-l.)  Ho 
died  in  ."jOI  B.  C.  sind  wns  succeeded  In-  his  son.  Kvil-mero- 
diudi,  wlio  rcij;niMl  (tnly  two  years.  Xabonadius  (or  Taby- 
nr-tns),  who  licca-ne  king  in  .">').'»  B.  ('.,  formed  nu  nUinnoe 
with  Croesus  a^n-nst  Cyrus  the  (treat.  \\r-  app'^ars  to  have 
shared  the  royal  pnwf»r  wi'h  his  eon  BeJshaz7-.Tr,  wliofl^* 
mnth'M*  was  n  dn u<rhtrr  of  Npbuchadne/zar.  Cvrii«  be- 
giogcfl  Biihylon.  wlroh  bf  *ook  l\v  s'ra*-*  ;ni  in  t^'^><  B.  ('., 
and  with  the  iloith  of  Belshazza  •.  wlviin  C»"  PTSians 
Ui!!-.Ml,  the  kin:;dom  of  Bahylon  ccat^ed  to  exist,     Alexan- 


der the  Great  died  in  Babylon,  which  he  had  gelcutcd  ns 
the  capital  of  his  empire,  (See  Kick.  *' Memoirs  on  (ho 
Rnins  of  Babylon."  181.S;  8ir  H.  K.  P()::Ti:n,  "Travclt;:" 
Lavar!),  ■' Nineveh  and  Babylon;"  Haw  linson.  "  Ucrod- 
otns,"  lSj8:  Kawlinsox,  "Five  (ireat  Mouarrhic  s  of  Ihc 
Ancient  Eastern  World,"  4  vo!:^..  lS0(l-(;7  :  2d  ed.  in  H  vols., 
1871;  MiGNAN,  "Travels  in  Ohaldi©a."  ]S2il.) 
4  Rcvisicn  tv  n.  D.  Hircncorrw 

Eab'yion,  a  post-village  and  township  of  SuFoih  co., 
X.  v..  is  on  .^oufh  Bay.  and  on  the  Suiilh  Sid"  P.  It.  of 
Long  Island.  It  contains  4  ehnrehcs.  (i  hotels,  4  mills.  2  m:nr- 
ulaetories,  and  I  wetkiy  paper.  It  is  connected  with  Fi'C 
Island  by  horse  railroad  and  s'cain  ferry,  and  is  H'tncd  for 
the  salubrity  of  its  clima'e.  and  much  frequented  iis  a  sum- 
mer resort.     Pop.  of  village.  1225. 

H.  LiviNcsrox.  En,  "Pk:vai,." 

Eabylo'nia,  or  Cha8fcnp'a>  an  anc'cnt  country  of 
Asia,  v.hich  Iho  Scriptures  call  "Ihc  haul  of  »^hinar"a"d 
*•  ihc  land  of  tho  Chaldets."  It  coincided  nearly  witli  tl-c 
modern  Irak-Avabec.  Babylonia  proper  was  n  pari  of  the 
great  Mcsopo.'amian  plain,  and  %v;is  that  alluvial  tract 
which  intcrveuts  between  the  Araliien  desert  r.vA  the  river 
Tigris,  aud  was  situated  on  loth  sid'.s  of  (he  Euphrates. 
It  extended  from  the  Pcrsicn  Gulf  uoi-;h-wts^\v.rd  niore 
than  HOO  mtlcr,  and  had  an  crca  of  about  2:',ti(i0  sqrnvo 
miles.  The  dii'tauco  is  iwig  4^'  mihs.  rnd  the  area  a'  out 
ISO.t'OO  square  miles;  but  Ihc  Pcr:^!i;ui  (ti  IT  then  ran  np  UO 
miles  furJicr  than  now.  The  great  and  a'mest  sole  physi- 
cal features  of  thi;'  level  rcgieu  were  Ihc  rivers  Kuplira  c.** 
and  Tint's, 'ho  former  of  which  i--.  navigaidc  about  l!^(i> 
miles  f.oni  i's  mou'h.  It  receives  no  (riinitaries  from  the 
rigiit  in  the  lowci-  purt  cf  its  course  lor  a  disJaue;c  of  BdO 
miles  or  more,  rnd  lew  f'or.i  the  leit. except  the  Tigris,  so 
that  i'^s  vo  i;ii:c  d  lii  n  sl.t  s  i;s  it  approaches  the  sea.  Tic 
plain  Ihroiigh  v.hich  it  p;:pst?  is  a  dead  level,  nnd  rciuiirh- 
ablc  lor  its  fiaturcieps  fch;;rac!cr.  Tho  fcitdity  of  its  !od 
in  ancient  times  v.as  piovcrMsI.  *' Of  ail  countries  Ihwl 
we  know.-'  says  llcrouo  us,  "ihero  is  none  that  is  ro  fruil- 
ful  in  grain,  of  whieh  it  yields  commouly  two  ln.ndn.d 
fold."  The  sod  was  ivriga'^cd  by  canals,  aud  was  wcli  ei:l- 
tivafed.  The  datc-pa!m  flourisheel  here,  and  furnii-liul 
B^'vcral  products  of  great  value.  Babylonia  was  favo-a'  Iv 
situated  lor  eommerec.  and  her  people  were  an  oug  ihe 
most  commercial  nations  of  the  ancic  nt  v.orld.  The  lb;)  y- 
loniant: — Ihe  ChahUvan.s  of  llu  llel  r^w  projdut.^' — W'fc  a 
mixed  race,  in  which  the  drn.inant  e'cmeut  was  rcuiitic. 
They  were  d  stinguishcd  for  (heir  iute  ledual  ability,  ll.eir 
high  civili;:ation.  and  martial  tpirit.  Tbelr  **  wisdiiui  and 
learning' are  attested  l)y  the  ]irophels  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah: "Thy  wisdom  and  thy  /,iiinrfcil>/f,  it  ha'h  j>ervei*.'ed 
thee"  (Isaiah  xivii.  Id).  Tlie  luxury  of  the  Baby]on!::ns 
is  often  censured  by  both  sacred  and  ])ro{ane  r^ritcrs.  Tiio 
Chaldajnns  excclh  il  other  ancient  nations  in  astroiicmy, 
and  were  especially  addicted  to  the  siudyof  astroluyy. 
They  attained  superior  skill  in  architi  ctu?~e.  aliliongh  Ihcy 
had  no  better  material  llan  brick.  Two  of  their  strui  lures, 
the  walls  of  Bal  y!on  ami  tie  "  hauging  j^ardt  n,"  were 
reckoned  among  llio  .Seven  ^Vonders  of  tlio  World.  Tl  eir 
grand  temples  and  jialaeis  wi.re  luiil  of  kiln-dried  britl.s 
of  squaic  loru.  auel  very  huid  anel  cli.rab'e.  The  Inert 
quality  of  brick  Wiis  yellov.-.  Brick  or  e-Iay  was  alio  Ihc 
ma'crial  on  which  they  wrote  aud  made  cui.cilorm  ii  scrip- 
tlons.  Agi'icub'urc  and  connucree  were  the  ehiid  0(cii]ia- 
tions  of  these  people,  who  also  c;:c  IKd  in  ihc  nani:facluve 
of  textile  fabrics  aud  cap"'s.  Tl^e  Balyit-nian  empire, 
w  hich  was  the  fourth  of  the  live  gn  at  (_'r  ental  mouarehii  s, 
inc!ud(  d,  Inside s  Baiiylonia  )uoper,  Pus.ana  (Elam),  Meso- 
potamia. iSyrin.  Palestine,  Idumea,  r.nd  ]iart  of  Arabia. 
(For  an  outline  of  its  histtiry  see  Balvlon.)  The  govern- 
ment was  a  loose  organiza'ieai  of  ]ivo\  inces  I'.nder  nati\e 
princes,  who  paid  tribute,  but  frequcnlly  vevolteil  against 
the  sovereign,  whet  failed  l<i  win  the  r.fiVclion  of 'he  snlject 
nations.  "Babylonian  civilization.''  s.iys  G.  Kiiwlinson, 
"dilTered  in  many  resj.ects  from  Ast-yrian,  to  wliich,  how- 
ever, it  approached  nnu-c  n-^arly  than  to  any  other  knonn 
type.  I's  ailvantagfs  over  the  Afsyrlan  were  in  its  g.eati-r 
originality.  1*^8  superior  Utera'y  eharnct<  r.  and  ils  emapaia- 
tive  width  anel  tbx  b'Kfy.  .  .  .  Babylonia,  .•■o  hr  as  wo 
know,  drew  her  s^on  s  from  no  foreign  country.  Tu  Baiiy- 
lonia, fur  more  than  to  Kg\p\  we  owe  Ihe  art  anel  lenvn'ng 
of  the  (;reeks.  It  was  from  Ihe  East,  ntd  from  Egvpt.Un.t 
Orceco  derived  lier  archlte^'■t^re.  her  £c;dptun.  Ut  r  rcicnje, 
her  i)hilosophy — in  a  word,  her  iutcliuclua*  life." 

Bi:vij-.nr>  i;v  K.  \).  HiT<i:cotK. 

Babylo'nish  Cnptiv'ily.  In  tbf*  Hebrew  saerrd  his- 
tory ih'-re  occurs  fn  qut  id- mention  of  tin-  fact  that  the  Is- 
rneH'(8wcre  rnrried  iiway  eiapf ive  tt>  Pah\'on.  It  was  a 
pnrf  ol'  th'^  jicdiey  of  ibf  kiniis  <»f  A.-svria  -ind  Babylon  to 
trans]iovt  a  In.gc  part  ot  Ihe  po])u'a*ieni  ot  enn.iurrod  fo;  n- 
trics  and  plant  them  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.    One 
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pulitical  object  of  this  deportation  was  the  more  easy  gov- 
eriiiiicnt  of  a  lieople  scparateil  from  local  traditions  and 
associations.  Tlio  cajaivcs  wore  not  enslaved  or  treated 
with  scvcrilv.  Iiut  the.v  enju.verl  probably  the  same  priv- 
ileges as  the  "other  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  some  of  them 
were  raised  to  the  highest  official  positions.  Sargon  took 
Samaria  in  721  B.  C  and  carried  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
away  to  Assyria.  The  great  Babylonish  captivity  of  the 
.Jews  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  in  6S(! 
B.  C.  ileposed  Zedekiah.  king  of  Judah.  burned  the  tcniple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  transported  the  Jews  to  Babybm.  The 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  by  the  permission  of  Cyrus 
(he  (ireat,  returucd  to  Palestine  about  oiiti  B.  <_'..  but  the 
other  ten  tribes  remained  in  e.xile,  and  disappeared  from 
history.  The  seventy  years  are  reckoned  from  OO.i,  the 
date  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  invasion,  when  Daniel  and 
his  friends  were  carried  captive. 

Babyrous'.sa  ( llnhtjrmiHta  nlfurua),  an  animal  of  the 
hog  family,  is  a  native 
of  Borneo.  Java,  and  the 
Molueia  Islands.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  long 
tusks  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  are  curvetl  back- 
ward and  resemble  horns. 
Its  legs  are  more  slemler 


than  those  of  the  hog. 

Iliicc'hann'lia  (call 
ed  by  the  I  ■  reeks  l)li> 
njiniti),  the  iVasts  and  or 


Uubvroussa. 


git's  (if  the  votaries  «f  liaeehus  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
ami  Romans.  On  acoonnt  of  the  licentious  practices  and 
drunkcnnesa  which  prevailed  on  these  occasions,  they  were 
prohibited  hy  the  Unman  t^enate  in  ISfi  B.  C.  In  modern 
lan.i;ini;?e  the  term  is  applied  to  wild  revels  and  intemperate 
feasts.  Theatrical  re(>resentations  originated  in  Greece 
from  these  feasts.     (See  Dioxysia.) 

Bacchantes  [the  plural  of  ifuc'vhana,  the  present  part. 
of  the  Latin  verh  hnn  hor,  to  "  revel  "  or  "  riot  "].  the  Latin 
term  for  those,  whether  male  or  female,  who  joined  in  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komuns. 
Their  conduct  was  very  disorderly.  They  danced,  swung 
about  the  thyrsus,  and  made  a  great  noise.  Acc()rding  to 
an  ancient  puetical  legend,  Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
some  female  liaechantca. 

Bac'chus  [Gr.  Bd(cx«].  the  god  of  wine,  was  called 
DioNVSi  s  by  the  (Jreeks,  and  sometimes  Liuer  by  the  Ro- 
mans, lie  WHS  said  to  he  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semcle, 
or.  according  to  one  tradition,  of  Ammun.  king  of  Libya, 
and  Amalthca.  He  taught  men  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and 
first  produced  from  grapes  an  intoxicating  drink.  Ilis 
worship  was  spread  c)ver  many  countries  of  the  world,  and 
the  myth  of  IJacchus  was  variously  modified  by  ditferent 
peoples.  liaeehus  is  usuiiUy  represented  as  an  efl'eminatc 
young  man,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy  leaves,  with  a  thi/r»u« 
in  his  hand.  His  votaries  carried  sticks  or  staves  called 
thtfi-ai  {sing.  //(;/r«i(*i).  which  were  bound  with  leaves  of  the 
ivy  and  vine.  He  is  said  to  have  performed  a  successful  ex- 
pedition to  India.  The  Greek  festivals  in  honor  of  Bacchus 
were  called  Diunyuia.    (See  Baccuaxalia  and  Baithaxtes.) 

Uach,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  German  family  which 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  was  distingui-slied  for  musical 
talent  and  produced  more  than  fifty  distinguished  artists. — 
Vkit  Bath,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  a  native  of  Pres- 
burg,  in  Ilungiiry.  iind  emigrated  to  Thuringia  about  1600. 
Besides  the  great  Johaxx  Sebastian  (1685-1750),  other 
eminent  nicuiberfi  uf  the  family  were  Jouanx  CHnisTiAX. 
called  the  "  Milanese  Bach  "  (1735-82):  Joiiaxn  CnniSTorn 
(Ifi4:i-170;t),  with  his  sons  Jouanx  CnnisTonn  nnd  Johasn 
NiKOLAiTs:  also   Karl   Philihp  Emantel  (1714-88)  and 

WlI.HEMI  FniKUMAXN  (1710-841. 

Bach  (JoiiANN  Skbastian),  youngest  son  of  Johann 
Anibrosius,  court-musician  of  Eisenach,  born  there  Mar. 
21,  ItiSo,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  remarkable  family 
(tf  BAfii,  and  one  of  tho  great  musicians  of  the  world.  A 
North  Gornum  anil  a  Protestant,  ho  wns  a  ])atriarch  nnd 
foun«k-r  of  German  nuisie,  and  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Albert  Diircr  of  his  art.  An  extraordinary  talent, 
united  with  enthusiasm  and  tireless  industry,  made  his 
whole  long  life,  from  childhood  on.  a  career  of  acquisition 
and  greatnesji.  Early  throwing  aside  the  trsiditions  of  the 
Italian  school,  he  penetrated  by  severe  stuily  the  secrets 
of  musical  sciouee.  sought  the  boldest  masters,  and  pursued 
the  most  rigorous  methods.  Music  in  every  style  inter- 
ested him — instruments  of  all  kinds,  but  the  organ  was  his 
great  delight.  Ho  walked  mileg.  as  a  boy.  to  hear  a  mas- 
ter's performance  on  that  instrument.  Such  ability  nnd 
enthusiasm  were  recognized  from  the  firpt.  Bach  was 
Spared  tho  struggle  with  poverty,  and  rapidly,  by  his  ow  u 
efforts,  rose  to  eminence.     He  bad,  till  uis  voice  became 


manly,  sung  treble  in  a  choir  at  Luneburg ;  at  eighteen  he 
was  a  violinist  at  the  court  of  "Weimar;  at  twenty  he  filled 
the  place  of  organist  at  Arnstadt  ;  at  twenty-one  he  was 
at  Miihlhausen  ;  at  twenty -two  he  was  at  AVcinuir  again  as 
court-organist  :  seven  years  later  he  resigned  that  most 
honorable  positiun  for  that  of  concert-master  to  tho  duke, 
an  office  denuinding  high  cajiaeity.  imposing  varied  re- 
sponsibilities, and  olfering  rich  opportunity  for  study  and 
practice  in  composition.  His  industry  at  this  period  was 
marvellous.  Here,  however,  his  stay  was  short.  In  1723 — 
in  the  mean  time  he  Imd  passed  six  years  as  chapel-master 
to  the  court  at  Kilthen.  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Auhalt- 
Kothen — the  city  authorities  of  Lcipsic  chose  him  to  tho 
place  of  musical  director  of  the  St.  Thomas  School ;  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  old.  Here  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  twenty- 
seven  years,  he  lived,  honored  and  happy,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  large  family,  for  he  had  ten  sons,  all  musicians — belovul 
by  numerous  pupils,  and  oceu]>ied  with  the  art  he  had  done 
so  much  to  create.     Died  at  Leipsic  July  28.  1750. 

Bach's  compositions  were  numerous,  original,  and  in 
many  styles.  He  wrote  for  voice  and  instrument — for  or- 
chestra, organ,  pianoforte,  instruments  of  wood  and  metal, 
himself  being  a  jicrformcr  on  them  all.  He  wrote  for 
sacred  oeeasions  masses,  oratorios,  concerted  pieces  of 
every  kind;  his  preludes,  fugues,  cantatas  are  famous; 
but  iiis  stately  genius  unbent  at  festive  occasions,  births, 
and  weddings;  and  even  comedy  was  hot  out  of  his  range. 
In  nearly  every  field  of  his  art  he  was  a  discoverer — in 
some  he  was  a  prophet  of  future  discoveries.  The  fame 
of  Bach  has  been  increasing  since  his  death.  For  genera- 
tions to  come  they  who  would  study  the  difficult  science  of 
music  will  go  to  him,  as  students  of  literature  or  painting 
go  to  the  grand  masters.  0.  B.  Frothixcham. 

Bachc  (Alexander  Dallas).  LL.D..  a  distinguished 
educator  and  scientist,  born  July  19,  1800.  died  Feb.  17, 
18(17,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  great-grandson  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  received  his  higher  education  at  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1825  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  After  serving  there  as  assistant  professor  for  one 
year,  and  on  military  engineering  duty  for  two  more,  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position  ho 
filled  with  great  success  for  eight  years,  during  which  ho 
was  also  constantly  engaged  upon  scientific  researches  iu 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  as  member  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute conducted  important  experiments  on  steam-boiler 
explosions  ami  kindred  matters.  In  183()  he  was  appointed 
president  (d'  (^irard  College,  then  about  to  be  organized, 
and  went  to  Europe  to  stmly  the  systems  of  education  and 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  adopted  there.  His 
report  on  education  in  Europe  (l!>3'.)),  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  his  stuilics.  has  done  very  much  to  improve  the 
theory  and  art  of  education  in  America.  The  Giiard  Cul- 
lege  not  being  ready  to  go  into  operation.  Bachc  undertook 
the  organization  of  the  school-system  of  Philadelphia; 
after  accomplishing  which  he  resumed  his  ohl  chair  at  the 
university.  He  established  at  (Jirard  College,  and  during 
live  years  directed,  a  mogueticol  and  meteorological  obser- 
vatory, sup])ortcd  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  results  of  these  observa- 
tions, which  were  made  in  correspondence  with  other  obser- 
vations in  difterent  countries,  have  largely  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  In  1843  he  was  a]i- 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  l'.  S.  coast  survey,  which 
imjiortant  jmsition  he  filled  to  the  end  of  his  life,  display- 
ing the  highest  administrative  ability,  combined  with  all 
the  scientific  knowledge  requisite  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  that  ini]»ortant  work.  By  the  confidence  with 
which  he  inspired  the  government  he  was  enabled  largely 
to  increase  the  scale  of  expenditure  for  the  survey,  result- 
ing in  a  still  greater  ratio  of  progress.  lie  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  securing  for  science  the  collateral  results  that 
could  be  gathered  during  the  prosecution  of  the  work  ;  he 
organized  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  an 
extended  series  of  tidal  observations,  on  the  mognetism  of 
the  earth,  on  tho  direction  of  the  winds,  and  instituted  re- 
searches in  regard  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  within  sound- 
ings, and  the  forms  of  animal  life  existing  there.  His  an- 
nual rc])orts  to  Congress  are  a  monument,  not  only  of  his 
administration,  but  also  of  his  personal  investigations  iu 
regard  to  the  subjects  named,  and  many  others  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  methods  of  geodesy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  direction  of  the  coast  survey.  Prof.  Bachc  hail, 
r.f  tifficin,  charge  of  the  construction  of  standard  weights 
and  measures  for  the  U.  S.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  light- 
house board.  As  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
from  184(>  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had  a  large  share  in 
shaping  its  operations.  During  the  civil  war  he  wa*  active 
as  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  in  directing 
the  resources  of  the  coast  survey  to  the  assistance  o(  tho 
naval  and  military  forces.     When,  in  18G3,  the  National 
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Academy  of  Sciences  was  organized  by  Congresa,  Prof. 
Bache,  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  ceienco  in  the  coun- 
try, was  elected  its  president;  nor  were  his  distinguished 
services  to  science  less  acknowledged  abroad,  as  evinced  by 
his  election  to  memhershij)  of  the  most  prominent  scientific 
bodies  of  Europe.  Prof.  Bache  married  Miss  Nancy  Clarke 
Fowler  of  Newport,  but  had  no  issue.  Ho  left  his  property 
in  trust  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  income 
to  he  devoted  to  researches  in  physical  science.  Died  at 
Newport,  U.  I.,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  17th  of 
Feb.,  IS(i7.  J.  E.  HiLGARD. 

Bache  (Bkx.i.vmim  Franklin),  an  American  journalist, 
son  of  Richard  liachc,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia Aui;.  12,  1709.  Ho  went  to  Europe  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  while  there  learned  printing  and  type-founding  in 
the  famous  establishmentof  Didot  Brothers.  After  his  re- 
turn ho  established  a  paper  called  tho  •'  (rencral  Adver- 
tiser," tJie  influence  of  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
m'nistrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.  Died  Sept.  10, 
17:)S. 

Bache  (Franklin),  M.  D.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
burn  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  25,  1792.  He  gra<iuated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  ISIO.  He  published  a  "  Sys- 
tem of  ('hemistry  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Medicine" 
(ISlD),  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  1831,  and  obtained  the  same  chair 
at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1S41.  He  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  Wood  and  Bache's  "  Dispensatory  of  the 
United  States,"a  work  of  much  merit  and  an  acknowledged 
stamlard  of  authority.     Died  Mar.  19,  1804. 

Bache  ((Tiwrge  M.),  U.  S.  N..  born  Nov.  12,  1840,  in 
the  IHstrictof  Columbia,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  iSliO,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1SG2,  and  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1S()6.  He  commanded  the  iron-clad  Cincinnati 
during  her  various  engagements  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  until  she  was  sunk  by  the  Vicksburg  batteries  May  27, 
IHG.'i.  His  conduct  in  this  last  affair  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  Admiral  Porter  and  (leneral  Sherman,  and  the  sec- 
retjiry  nf  the  navy,  (Jideon  Welles,  in  his  "letter  of  thanks 
to  Lieutenant-Commander  Bache,"  says:  "Amidst  an  in- 
cessant fire  of  shot  and  shell,  even  when  the  fate  of  the  ves- 
sel had  been  sealed,  and  destruction  both  from  the  elements 
and  the  enemy  was  threatened,  the  otTiccrs  and  men  a])pear 
to  have  stood  bravely  at  their  posts;  and  it  is  a  jiroud  i 
record  of  the  Cincinnati  that  when  her  hist  moments  came 
she  went  down  with  the  colors  nailed  to  the  mast.  It  is 
with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  I  express  to  you,  and  to  the 
surviving  officers  and  crew  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  depart- 
ment's iippreciation  of  your  brave  conduct."  He  was  in 
comnnind  of  a  little  squadron  of  three  vessels,  the  Tyler, 
the  Xaiunkeag,  and  Fawn,  in  the  very  spiritcil  action  of 
June  21,  1864,  at  Clarendon,  Ark.,  where  in  forty-five  min- 
utes he  rlrove  the  enemy  from  their  battery  of  seven  guns, 
capturing  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores.  He  was  in  both 
attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  led  the  men  of  the  Powhatan 
in  tiie  naval  assault  on  the  fort  Jan.  15,  ISlto,  where  he  was 
wouM'Ied  in  the  right  shoulder.  Referring  to  this  assault, 
Rear-Admiral  Porter,  in  his  despatch  of  Jan.  28,  1805,  says  : 
*'  Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  war  have  officers  and  sailors 
undertaken  so  desperate  a  service.  The  names  of  some  of 
these  ofticers  will  be  found  on  record  on  the  files  of  the  de- 
partm'.'nt,  among  which  those  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
T.  0.  Selfridge  and  Lieutenant  George  M.  Bache  will  be 
found  most  conspicuous." 

FoxiTALL  A.  Parker. 

Itachc  (Hautman),  an  American  officer,  great-gramlson 
of  \U:  Franklin,  born  Seipt.  3.  1798.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
grndua'ed  at  West  Point  in  1818,  colonel  of  engineers  Mar. 
'A,  I  Sli.'i,  served  chiefly  as  topographical  engineer  on  surveys 
for  coast  defence,  naval  depots,  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments, roads,  and  canals,  and  for  lighthouse  sites  181S-47, 
ill  constructing  Brandywine  screw-jtile  lighthouse  anil  ice 
harbiii',  l>cl..  1  S4S-51 .  on  engineer  biiards  1852-50,  as  light- 
house engineer  1852-70,  in  charge  of  military  roads  on 
Pacific  coast  1855-58,  in  topographical  bureau,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  1861-fi2,  in  charge  18G1,  and  member  of  light- 
house board  lSfi2-70.  Became  brevet  brigadier-general 
U.S.A.  Mar.  Ill,  1805,  for  long,  faithful,  and  meritorious 
services,  and  retired  from  active  service  May  7,  18(j7.  Died 
Oct.  8,  1872,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  74. 

Gkokgi:  W.  Cullum. 

Bache  (RiniARn).  an  Englishman,  born  Sept.  12,  17;i7, 
emigrated  to  the  U.  S.,  and  in  17H7  married  .'^arah,  only 
dauglttcr  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  became  ]iostmaster- 
general  of  the  u".  S.  in  1776.     Died  in  July,  1811. 

Bache  (I^arah),  wife  of  Richard  Bache.  noticed  above, 
and  (Mily  ilaughter  nf  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  born  in 
Philadeljihia  Sept.  11.1 744.  She  was  a  very  accomplished 
lady,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  efforts  to  relieve  the 


sick  and  disabled  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.     Died  Oct.  5, 
1808. 

Bach'man  (John).  D.  D..  LL.D.,  an  American  natu- 
ralist, born  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4.  1790.  He  wae 
pastor  of  a  German  Lutheran  church  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
lie  contributed  to  Audubon's  great  work  on  ornithology, 
and  wrote  the  principal  part  of  the  work  on  theqnadrupeds 
of  North  America,  which  was  illustrated  by  Audubon  and 
his  sous.  Among  his  other  works  is  "  Characteristics  of 
Genera  and  Species,  as  applicable  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Human  Race"  (1854).    Died  Feb.  25,  1874. 

Bach'mut,  a  Russian  town,  in  the  province  of  Ekater- 
inoslav,  127  miles  S.  E.  of  Kharkov.  In  the  vicinity  are 
large  coal-mines.  It  manufactures  much  tallow,  and  is  a 
market  for  meat  and  grain.     Pop.  10,482. 

Back  (Sir  George).  F.  R.  S..  D,  C.  L.,  an  English  navi- 
gator, born  in  Stockport  Nov.  i\,  UtMi.  He  accompanied 
Sir  John  Franklin  on  his  Arctic  voyage  in  1819,  .and  in 
1833  commanded  an  expedition  sent  out  in  search  of  Capt. 
Ross.  He  wrote  an  account  of  it,  entitled  *'  A  Narrative  of 
the  Expedition  along  the  Shores  ofthe  Arctic  Ocean  in  ISS.'i- 
34."     lie  became  an  admiral  in  18(»7.     D.  June  23,  1878. 

Back  Creek,  a  township  of  Frederick  co.,Va.    P.  1895. 

Back  Creek,  a  township  of  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.    Pop. 

1212.  * 

Back'§^aminon,  a  game  of  combined  skill  and  chance, 
played  upon  a  peculiar  board  or  table  with  men  and  with 
dice.  The  men  are  of  two  colors,  and  the  table  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  each  with  two  sets  of  points,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-four  in  all.  Upon  these  points  the 
men  are  placed  in  playing,  and  their  nmvements  are  deter- 
mined by  throws  of  the  dice  alternately  made  by  each  player; 
but  the  rules  of  the  game  are  such  that  much  skill  may  be 
exercised  in  executing  the  movements  of  the  men  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dice.  The  object  of  the  game  is  fur  the  player 
to  bring  his  own  men  into  his  own  inner  table,  and  to  j)re- 
vent  his  adversary'  from  doing  the  same.  There  are  several 
games  of  backgammon,  for  which  the  rules  are  given  in 
"  Hoyle's  Games."  Backgammon  is  a  very  ancient  recre- 
ation, and  is  by  many  authorities  said  to  have  originated 
in  England,  or  perhaps  in  ancient  Britain. 

Back'huysen,  orBakhuyseii  (LrnoLF).  a  celebrated 
Dutch  marine-painter,  born  at  Emden  Dec.  18.  1(131.  II- 
was  a  close  student  of  Nature,  and  often  ventured  out  to 
sea  during  storms.  His  paintings  are  said  to  express  the 
poetry  of  the  sea.  Among  his  works  is  a  marine  view 
which  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  presented  to  Louis 
XIV.  of  France.     Died  in  1709. 

Back  SAvamp,atownship  of  Robeson  CO.,  N.  C.  P.  800. 

Back'us  (Azel).  D.  D..  a  nephew  of  Charles  Backus, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn..  Oct.  13.  17fi5. 
graduated  at  Yale  1787,  in  1791  succeeded  Dr.  Bellamy  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Bethlehem,  Conn., 
in  1S12  was  chosen  first  president  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
died  Dec.  9,  1817.  He  took  great  interest  in  political  ques- 
tions, was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  successful  teacher 
and  disciplinarian.     He  published  only  a  few  sermons. 

Backus  (Charles),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
Nov.  5,  1749,  graduated  at  Yale  17fi9,  was  settled  over  the 
Cong'-egational  church  in  Somers,  Conn.,  in  1774,  and  died 
there  Dee.  30,  1803.  For  many  years  he  was  accustomed 
to  receive  theological  students  into  his  family.  Nearly  fifty 
were  trained  by  him,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Woorls  of 
Andover,  President  Moore  of  Amherst  College,  President 
Davis  of  Hamilton  College,  and  several  other  distinguished 
men.     He  published  many  sermons. 

Backus  (Rev.  Isaac),  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  9, 
1724,  onliiined  ])astor  of  a  Separatist  church  in  Titicut  (a 
parish  of  Bridgewater  and  Middleboro'),  Mass.,  A]»rii  13, 
1718.  preached  in  Titicut  till  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov. 
20,  1800.  In  1751.  Mr.  Backus  espoused  Bajitist  principles, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  infiueutial 
ministers  of  that  denomination.  He  was  fur  thirty-four 
years  a  trustee  of  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown  Ihii- 
vcrsity),  was  in  1774  agent  of  the  AVarren  (II.  1.)  Associa- 
tion to  advocate  before  Congress  equal  privileges  fnr  all 
religious  denominations,  and  in  1788  delegate  from  Middh-- 
boro'  to  the  Massachusetts  convention  which  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution.  In  1777-84  Mr.  Backus  jiublished 
"A  History  of  New  England,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Baptists,"  a  work  which  is  still  of  value  to  the  genera! 
student  of  the  history  of  New  England,  and  especially  so 
to  one  who  is  studying  the  progressive  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty  in  America.  A  new  edition 
(carefully  edited  by  Prof.  David  Weston  of  Madison  Uni- 
versity) was  published  by  the  Backus  Historical  Society, 
Newton  Centre.  Mass.,  in  1871,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Backus  (Jay  S.),  D.  D.,  born  Feb.  17,  1810,  at  Gran- 
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BACX)U— BACON. 


viilc,  \Va;*hington  CO.,  X.  Y..  educated  at  r.ranv'ile  Aeal- 
cmy  und  lIuiuiliOQ.  S.  V.,  pastor  of  Daptist  chuivbes  in 
Gr-'toH.  Aubu.li.  ^i.  v.,  :Uid  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  and  frum  ISfi2 
l.i]  Mj.v,  I.sri,  wad  iiu  c.iriics*  ;iii  1  ufficicat  secretary  of  the 
A.:H'.(.ua  Ilapti^t  Jloiuf  Mis^io.i  Society. 

D&co'U,  :i  village  <»f  ItJi'y.  mar  N?pIc-«.  It  is  on  the 
site  "f  tbc  nucicut  Vildt  littit'i,  which  wh^  the  seat  of  the 
country  residences  of  tho  auuicot  Romans.  Many  ruins 
arc  found  here. 

llacoloi"',  a  town  on  Luzon,  odo  of  the  Phllipplno 
IshiMsis,  ijj  ih'  oujiital  of  the  pruvjnc:;  of  Paii)p:in>;;i.  It  is 
nar  ihj  river  Pampauga,  and  Z'o  miles  X.  W.  ol  Manila. 
Pop.  nlmut  S.^00. 

Ua'coay  a  township  of  Vernon  co.,  5Io.     Pop.  SI.'). 

iSat'on,  a  township  of  Chur!o:tc  eo.,  Va.     Pop.  36S3. 

IjUUOU  (Kzukikl).  LL.D..  horn  in  Stookhridgc.  Mass., 
S.p'.  I.  I  ('70,  graduated  at  Yah-  in  17UI.  xiiv:  one  of  the 
c'iK<'f-i.i**licos  of  the  Masaa-ihuscttg  coarl  of  onimon  pleas 
in  IS];!,  first  c^nnptroUor  of  tho  V..^.  trca.sary  (181--13), 
and  a  innmhor  of  rongri;-s  from  Mac-jr-ashusctts  (IS07-13). 
Dird  a-  Utiea.  N.  Y..  Oct.  IS.  1:7«. 

Uacon  (Fu.VNCIs).  [in  Latin  FinnriH^n^  Dnrt/ liwi], 
Bai:.jv  Vku'ilam.  Vistx>t:NT  J?ai\t  Ai.dans,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  modern  ])hilosopher:'.,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don .Tan.  22,  l.>(il.  llis  fatht'r.  Sir  Nicholas  lJ;i3on.  \7a3 
lord  kc?per  of  the  great  seal  under  EHzL'.beft:.  Jlis  molher. 
a  lady  of  fine  talcn*?,  whoso  muiden  nanio  was  Anne 
Co;jkc,  was  a  sislcr  of  Mildrrd,  tho  second  wife  of  Lord 
Kurleigh.  Bn'-'on,  soon  after  h^  had  eomi»lctecl  his  twelfth 
yor.  was  sent  to  Canihrid^e.  where  he  is  said  t<»  h::ve  dis- 
tinjuis'ied  himself  by  his  diligence  and  by  his  rapid  prog- 
ress in  his  s  udies.  AVhile  at  the  university  he  conceived. 
it  is  sa'd,  a  decided  dislike  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
as  i*  wai  then  taught  in  the  schools.  Soon  after  leaving 
Cam')r!J,-;o  he  visited  France,  in  order  to  acquire  Ihc  French 
l-xng'ia.;.'  and  to  continnc  his  stiulies  on  the  Continent,  but 
his  father's  iloarh.  in  lj<lt,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Tn  1  jS2  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  became  in 
lo**9  mem '>er  of  Parliament,  and  in  1.>U11  eounscnor-cxtra- 
ordinary  to  th:i  queen — :i  distinction  almost  witliout  exnm- 
plc  fur  nn:;  s;i  young,  lion  .lonsun  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  gif*?  as  an  orator:  he  tells  us  that  Baron  "  com- 
manded wh'.-n  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  or  pleas- 
ed at  Ills  d"votinn.  Xo  man  had  their  affections  more  in 
his  pr)W*^r.  The  fear  of  every  mnn  that  heard  him  was, 
that  h^  sh;)M'd  make  an  end."  Lord  Burleigh,  though  Ba- 
con's unci''  Sy  marriage,  apjirars  raMier  to  have  retarded 
than  a'd»d  'he  promotion  of  his*  nephew.  The  latter,  Icf: 
wholly  to  his  own  exertions,  njijilieil  himself  diligently  to 
Ills  p".Mf,'s.;"oa,  and  at  lengfli  acijuirtd  a  luera'ivo  practice. 
He  became  in  1 J94  a  candida'e  fur  the  ofliee  of  solicitor- 
gen'>ral.  )m'-  was  unsuccessful.  The  earl  of  E.  s?x.  who  ap- 
pears to  have  conceived  a  warm  and  i^inccre  friendship  for 
Bacon,  in  order  to  console  Irm  under  his  disappointment 
male  h:m  a  present  of  an  cs!atc  u?ar  Twickenham  worth 
£1800  sterling,  which  in  real  value  was,  in  a.i  probability, 
nearly  if  not  qait^  equal  to  five  times  tha:  ui'.mbe*-  of 
pound:;  at  the  present  day. 

It  ajipea-s  to  have  been  Bacon's  aim  fir  many  years  to 
acquir:-a  f'tr'une  by  a  wealthy  marriage.  He  paid  court 
to  a  rich  widow  by  the  name  of  Hatton,  but.  though  a'ded 
by  the  in  er;;epsion  of  Essex,  who  was  then  in  great  favor 
a',  court,  he  was  not  successful;  which,  ac^-ording  to  Jla- 
cv  ilav.  was  a  very  fortunate  cir^'umslancc*  fur  Barron.  The 
lady  afl.^rwards  married  Bacon's  rival  and  cn?my.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  and  *'  did  hvr  best  to  make  him  as  miserable  as 
ho  dcsj^rved  to  be."  When  Essex,  seduced  by  a  wild  and 
reckless  ambition,  embarked  on  those  schemes  which  after- 
wards led  to  his  death  on  the  hloirk  (sec  E.sskx),  Bacon  ap- 
pears to  have  used  whatever  influence  he  had  in  order  to 
raitiga'e  the  resentmeni  o:'  theqncen  agains'  her  misguided 
kinsman.  Unhajipily  for  his  reputation,  he  wjis  induced  by 
the  desire  to  advance  his  interest  at  court — Wn-  we  can 
ecarc'dy  suppose  he  was  influenced  by  a  sense  of  duty — to 
abandon  the  office  of  intercessor,  and  to  take  an  ac'ivc  and 
prominent  part  in  the  ])rosecution  of  his  f<r,-mer  friend. 
And  worse  still,  after  the  dea'h  of  Essex,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate the  conduct  of  the  qut-m.  he  employed  his  talents 
and  eloquence  to  blaeken  the  character  of  his  benefactor. 
Af  cr  the  accession  of  dames  L.  Bacon  apjiears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  highest  favor  at  court.  He  was  knighted  be- 
fjre  the  king's  coronation.  His  law  praeice  \vm\  now  be- 
come, if  not  very  extensive,  at  leist  very  luera»ive.  In 
lilOG  he  married  Alice  Baniham,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
Lon  Ion  merchant.  He  ha*!  prcvious'y  been  appointed 
king's  connsel.  and  in  ItiOT  he  was  made  solicitor-general. 
He  became  in  IfilS  attorney-general  ami  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  He  was  selected  by  thv^  king  as  h:s  agent 
to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  Peacham.  in  which 
afiiair  Bacon   is   accused   of  having   sought,   against  law 


and  justice,  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  judges  before 
the  ease  came  up  for  trial.  Bacon  was  appointed  in  1G17 
keeper  of  thu  great  seal,  and  in  Jauuary  of  the  ensuing 
year  ho  was  made  lord  high  ehanecUor  of  England,  the 
highest  civil  olfice  to  which  any  suljjeet  could  then  attain. 
In  the  lollowiug  July  he  was  created  Baron  ^'eruhlm.  and 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  In  Itll!)  he  be- 
came Viscount  Saint  Albans,  and  in  lti20  published  his 
grealest  work,  the  Xovr.M  OnCAN'tM  (which  see).  The 
euf)  of  iiis  prosperity  and  fame  appeared  to  be  full  to 
overflowing,  but  a  great  reverse  was  near.  It  seemed  as 
if  Fate  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness 
that  his  fall  might  be  the  more  tragic  and  more  conspic- 
iious.  He  was  accused  of  accepting  bribes  by  a  man  named 
Waynham.  against  whom  Bacon  bad  decided  a  suit  in 
chancery.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  C<mimons  was  .ij)- 
pointcd  to  inquire  into  the  case,  which  was  referred  to  Ihc 
House  of  Lords  as  the  only  legitimate  tribunal  for  trying 
it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  Bacon  strongly  asserted 
his  innocenc?.  but  he  subsequently  abandoned  bis  defence 
and  confessed  his  guilt.  He  was  sentenced  (May  .'^  n>2!) 
to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
at  tho  king's  pleasure.  James  was  disposed  to  show  him 
every  indulgence.  As  a  mere  form  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  but  two  days  afterwards  he  was  set  nt  liberty.  His 
line  was  also  remitted,  and  ho  was  allowed  an  income  of 
i.i2no.  a  sum  which  may  safely  he  prononneefl  fully  tqv.al  to 
£')r00  at  the  present  day.  He*die<l  April  9.  1G2G,  and  left  ro 
children.  Bacon's  celebrated  **  Novum  Organnm  "  and  iiis 
"He  Augmentis"  are  but  parts  of  a  more  extensive  work, 
entitled  "  Instauratio  Magna,"  or  **  Great  Kesiuration,"  so 
called  because  through  its  means  he  hoped  to  recall  Philos- 
ophy from  what  he  considered  the  vain  and  idle  speculations 
of  the  Aristotelian  school,  and  restore  her  to  her  true  aiid 
legilimate  oflicc  of  interpreter  of  Nature.  Among  his  other 
wo.-hs  should  be  mentioned  his  "  Essays  "  (tirst  published 
in  1  jl)7).  doubtless  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  of  all 
his  writings,  and  his  "  He  Sapicutia  Veteriim  "  ("  Ou  the 
Wi:dom  of  the  Ancients,"  IGU'J).  of  \vhich  a  good  transla- 
tion by  Sir  A.  (Jurges  was  published  in  161U.  Although 
Baon's  celebrity  as  an  author  may  be  said  to  rest  exclu- 
sively on  his  phil(»sophical  writings  and  his  "Esi^ys,"  he 
lefi  sime  very  able  legal  treatises  ;  among  others  his  *'  His- 
tory of  the  Alienation  Ofticc."  In  person  Bacon  was  well 
formed,  but  not  robust,  of  a  middling  stature,  wiihaliighand 
broad  forehead,  his  countenanee  conveying  the  im])ression 
both  of  intellectual  power  and  beuevoicncc  of  disposition. 
In  society  he  is  said  to  have  been  '' u  most  delightful  com- 
panion, adapting  himself  to  comjiauy  of  every  degree, 
calling,  and  humor,.  .  .  bringing  out  with  great  efTcet  his 
unexhausted  stores  of  je^ts  new  and  old."  (See  Montacte. 
'■  Life  of  Bacon."  adilcd  *o  Bat-on's  collected  works  :  Wil- 
liam Rawlkv,  ''Life  of  Lord  Bacon"  (IG.>S):  SiM'DMNG, 
''Life  of  Bacon,"  in  bis  vcrv  complete  edition  of  Bacon's 
works  (t  vols.,  18G1-GS).)     *  J,  Tl'omas. 

Bacon  (  Jokl  S.).  D.  T)..  born  in  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
ISOI,  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinttm,  N.  Y..  in 
1826.  studied  theology  at  Xewlon,  Mass.,  was  sueeessively 
president  of  (ieorgetciwu  College,  Ky.,  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Lynn,  Mass..  professor  in  the  institution  !;t 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  ( 1 8.14-.S~).  president  of  Columbian  Ctdlege, 
D.  C.  ( 1  S4;i— .^4).  and  subsequently  was  a  teacher  in  Ala- 
bama and  in  Virginia.  Hied  at  Richmond,  Va..  Nov.  9.  1^G9. 

Hacou  (Lr.oNAnn),  H.  H.,  LL.T>..  the  son  of  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians,  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  Ht, 
1802,  graduated  at  Yale  1S20,  and  at  Andover  lvS2l. 
From  1825  to  ISGG  he  was  pastor  of  the  Centre  church' 
(Congregational),  New  Haven,  Conn.;  from  ISGG  to  1S71 
he  was  acting  jirofcssor  of  systematic  theology,  an<l  since 
1871  has  been  lecturer  on  church  polity  and  An:erlcan 
church  history  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Ya"e  CoKege.  He 
has  etrntributcd  largely  to  the  "  Christian  Spectator"  and 
the  "  New  Englander."  and  was  for  several  years  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  '■  Independent."  Besides  numerous  oc- 
casional sermons  and  aildresses,  be  has  published  "Select 
Practical  "Writings  of  Richard  Baxter"  ( I8:H  ;  2d  ed.  lS:i.^). 
"Thirteen  Discourses  on  the  Two-Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  "  (I8:ii>).  "  Slavery  I>i?- 
cusscd "  (ISIO),  '•  Hisrorical  Discourse  at  the  Old  South 
Meetinghouse,  Worcester,  Sept.  22.  ISGH."  —  His  sister, 
Dkma  Bac)-"  (  b,  ISU.  d.  1859),  wrote,  among  other  works, 
"The  Philosophy  of  Shakspeare*s  Plays"  (1857).  in  which 
she  first  threw  out  tho  startling  hypothesis  that  these  p.'ays 
were  really  written  Ity  Francis  Bacon,  who  sim]ily  used 
Shakspeaic  as  a  shield  against  the  prejudices  of  the  time. — 
One  of  his  sons,  Rev.  Lkonai:i»  AVooi.skv  Bacon.  M.  D.,  b. 
Jan.  1.  1830,  graduatcil  at  Yale  in  18.'iO,  is  an  able  preacher 
and  author. — Another  son.  Rev.  Gkokgk  Bi.AcnEX  Bacon', 
b.  at  New  Haven  May  2:1,  1886:  was  in  ISfil  ordained  to 
the  minictry  at  Orange  Valley,  N'.  J.     D.  Sept.  16.  1S7G. 
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Bacon  (N.vttiaxikl),  hu  En^'lish  lawyer  and  leiidcr  of 
Virginian  iii.Mirgcnts,  wutf  boru  iu  Suflollc  iibuut  1(140.  He 
pnicitsed  !iiw  in  Viiyiuia,  bccjuuc  an  eluquciit  t^ia-iiker  iiud 
a  popular  I'.ivorite.  Ho  was  chuscii  us  leader  uf  tlio  pvopld 
who  ubo'tt  1(»7('>  touk  arms  oBtensibly  to  defend  the  province 
a:;ainst.  tho  navajje;*,  but  partly  to  resist  the  policy  of  (!ov- 
crnoi-  Beriic'ley.  Bai.-on  defeated  both  thcFcs  eneniie.^,  l)ut 
in  tlic  midrtf.  of  tlie  uoutest  he  died  Out.  1.  liuVi.  (8ce 
ypAiiKs's  "  Ameriean  Biography,"  vol.  iii.  uf  new  aeries.) 

Bacon  (St  NrrnoLAs).  au  English  s^atcrfinan,  horn  at 
Clii>'('diiirs',  in  Ken*,  'u  I.jH',  was  the  fa'hcr  of  the  great 
U'.i'On,  Baron  Verulani.  He  was  cduea'.cd  a:  Cambridge, 
studied  hiw,  and  was  appointed  solicitor  to  tlic  court  of 
au»ciiienta*ions  in  !  J37.  In  IjJfi  ho  obtained  the  ot^iee  of 
attorney  to  the  court  of  wards,  <if  wliich  he  was  ilcprivod 
by  Queen  Mary  in  Ijj;!  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  lie 
was  appointed  lord  keeper  of  the  ^reat  seal  by  Kiizabeth  in 
1558.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  moderation,  sagacity, 
and  discretion,  and  rendered  important  services  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  Among  the  English  statesmen  of  that 
age  he  was  ranked  next  to  Lord  Buricigh,  who  was  his 
friend  and  brother-in-law.  Having  he'd  the  otliec  of  lord 
keeper  about  twenty  years,  he  died  Feb,  2(1.  157!'.  (See  (^. 
WiiKTsToNic,  "  Memoir  of  Sir  N.  Bacon  ;"  Loud  Camit.i;!.!,, 
"  Lives  of  ihc  Lord  Chancellors.") 

Bacon  (Rofw^t),  an  eminent  English  philosopher  and 
iiioiiU,  failed  riii;  AnMiRAPLE  Doitot!.  wns  born  near  Ilclics- 
tiT,  in  Sonicr^e'shire,  about  1214.  Ho  studied  at  Oxford 
and  at  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  iawsi. 
Having  entered  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks,  lie  settled 
at  Oxford  and  devoted  much  time  to  cxpcrimcn  al  philos- 
ophy. He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  made  (lis- 
coveries  in  several  sciences.  He  wro^e  in  Lanii  a  nund)er 
of  works  on  chemistry,  optics,  physics,  etc.  By  den()un- 
cing  the  immorality  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  nionlis 
ho  made  ninny  enemies.  His  inechanieal  skill  and  h's  in- 
sight into  the  se[;rets  of  nature  were  siwh  lliat  lie  was  sus- 
pected of  dealing  in  magic.  His  writings  having  been 
condemned  by  a  council  of  Franciscan  nionks,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  about  127^,  and  confined  at  least  ten 
years.  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  eame  ovt  of 
prison.  Nar  is  it  eer'a'n  in  what  year  he  died,  wl-cther 
1292  or  129-t.  Hs  enpital  work,  which  treats  of  several 
sciences,  's  entitled  "Opus  Majns,"  and  was  written  almnt 
12()(!.  If  was  first  printed  in  17;!^i.  Several  of  liis  works, 
suid)  lis  the  "Opus  Tertium,"  *' Opus  Minu-;,"  and  "Com- 
pendium Philosoithi;)?,"  were  published  for  ihe  first  time  in 
1S.")(),  It  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  conijio- 
sition  and  explosive  }>ower  of  gunpowder.  "  The  i.iiiul  of 
Bogor  Baoon,"  says  Hallam,  "was  strangely  compounded 
of  jihnost  pnipliotic  gleams  of  the  future  course  of  science 
and  the  best  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  with  a 
more  than  usual  credulity  in  the  superstitions  of  his  own 
time."  Gieseler  says  of  liim  that  he  *'  showed  a  wonderful 
keenness  of  vision  on  all  jmints  in  every  branch  uf  human 
knowledge."  And  yet  he  believed  both  in  alchemy  and  in 
astrology  !  (See  Anthonv  Woon,  "  Histi>ry  and  Antiquities 
of  Oxford;"  *' Biographia  Britanulcn.") 

Bacon  Level,  atownship  of  Randolph  cc,  Ala.  P.  515. 

Ba\*onthorp,  or  Bacon  (John),  an  English  Carmel- 
ite, suruamed  TUi:  Rksou  tk  Dihtok.  was  born  in  Norfolk 
about  the  beginning  of  the  f  mrteenth  century.  He  advo- 
cated the  ])liilosophy  of  Averroes,  and  had  great  reputation 
for  learning.  Among  his  works  is  a  commentary  on  thy 
".Master  of  Sentences"  (Peter  Lombard).     Died  in  LMfi. 

Bacs,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  county  id"  Pesth,  on  the  E.  by  Torontal,  on  the  S.  by 
Slavonia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Toron'al.  Area,  a',)4(>  square 
miles.  The  Danulie  flows  ahmg  tiie  western  boundary,  and 
the  Theirs  along  the  easlern,  while  the  two  arc  connected  by 
t!:o  canal  of  Baes,  which  is  about  (iO  miles  long.  The 
county  is  entirely  level,  and,  with  tlio  exci'plinn  of  the 
swainps  along  tlie  rivers,  is  very  fertile.  Chief  town, 
Zdinbor.      i>op.  in  ISll'.),  57(1,1  I'J. 

Bacto'ria  (pin.),  [(Jr.  ^oKTrtpiov,  a  "club,"  alluding  to 
the  forui],  in  microscopy,  a  nitme  for  certain  plant-cells 
which  are  cylindrical,  splierical,  or  oblong,  but  sometimes 
dis'ortcil  in  shape.  That  tiiey  are  of  vegetable  not  animal 
character  is  shown  by  their  power  of  taking  up  nitrogen 
from  ammonia-cniupounds.  They  occur  either  single  or 
compound,  and  multiply  by  transverse  division.  They  are 
propagated  in  water,  and  are  not  (according  to  Cohn  and 
IJurdon-Saitderson)  capable  of  tran^■nnss■on  through  the 
air,  like  fungus  spores.  Cohn  divides  tiiom  into  four 
groujis,  and  assigns  them  a  place  near  the  Algsu. 

Bac'ti'in,  ur  Bactria'na,  an  aneitnt  country  of  Cen- 
tral  Asia,  bounded  on  th(!  N.  by  the  river  Oxus  (Amoo  or 
Cihon).  and  on  tho  S.  by  tho  Hin<loo-Ki>osh  Mountains 
(ano.    Paropamisue).      Its    boundaries    are    not   perfectly 


known,  but  it  is  considered  to  bo  identical  with  the  modern 
lirovince  of  Balkh.  This  is  supposed  by  6.  me  to  have  been 
the  native  country  of  the  Aryan  race.  Lacti.a  was  the 
centre  of  a  ]iowerful  kingdom  which  flourished  btl'orc  Ihe 
historical  jicriud.  Its  capital.  Pactra  or  Zariaspa,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Balkh.  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Magi.  In  the  time  ot  Cyrus  the  (Jreat,  Bactria 
became  a  Persian  province,  and  wat^  conquered,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Persian  trnpiie.  by  Alexiiuder  the  Urtat. 
The  history  of  Bactria  has  recently  been  elueidaicd  by  nu- 
merous Unecii-Bactriiin  coins  and  other  nntiquitits  lound 
in  the  tnpes  or  burial-places  of  Afghanititan.  Some  of 
these  coins  prercut  Greek  letters,  and  also  letters  of  a  dia- 
lect r)f  Sanscrit.  (Sec  AVilkox.  "  Ariana  Autiqua,"  \ii\i; 
Lasskx.  •■  Indlschc  Alttrlhumi^kunde,"  IS-IU.) 

Bac'tris  [fr<  ni  the  Or.  ^durpoy.  a  *'  cUne  *'].  a  geni:s  of 
palms,  eomjirising  about  tilty  ki.own  fjieeics,  ali  natives 
of  America.  They  are  generally  pu-ail  trees,  with  fk-ndcr 
stems  and  pinnate  leaver.  Seme  of  th(  m  are  rpiny.  ard 
form  thickets  which  arc  almost  inii;enr(rable.  The  jftnfiia 
Mnraja.  or  the  maraja  palm,  bears  ch  t  tci's  of  fruit  itk  ni- 
bling  sma'l  grapes,  wiili  a  pulp  of  an  agreeable  Ua\or. 
The  stems  are  used  as  waiking-j-tichs. 

Bnctri'tes,  a  group  of  i'ap'A  Arrmrnitidcp.  with  a 
si  might  .^hcl'.  and  indented  but  not  rjimifcd  rep'a.  Seve- 
ral spicios  of  it  have  been  I'or.nd  in  the  Hcvonian  s^tia'n. 

Baculi'tes  [from  the  Lat.  hnv'iiJnv,  a  "  slick  *'],  a  g(  nus 
of  fossil  cephalopod  luoUusks  of  the  family  of  Ammouit- 
idic,  found  in  the  uitpcr  chalk.  The  shell  is  ehamliered.  per- 
fectly straight,  round  (orconiprei^scd).  and  taper.-  toa  point. 
Various  species  arc  found  iu  Europe,  A'oith  and  Seuth 
America,  etc. 

Bac'up,  a  flourishing  town  of  England,  in  Lanca^hire, 
22  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Manchester.  It  is  f^itua'cd  in  a  hc.",u- 
tiful  valley,  and  is  a  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshin-  Railv;ay.  It  has  many  cliurchcs  ai:d 
chapels,  a  fine  market-house,  and  a  literary  institute. 
Here  arc  extensive  cotton-factories  «ncl  several  hiass  and 
iron  foundries  and  dye-works.  Coal-mines  are  worked  in 
the  vi(  inity.  Bacup  is  said  to  be  increai^ing  rajiidly.  Pep. 
in  IM.I.  Hi.!l35. 

Badag'rV)  a  seoport-town  of  Africa,  on  (he  (loM  Const 
of  I'j.per  (iuinca,  50  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Whydah.  The  Por- 
tuguese once  had  several  factories  at  Ibis  platic,  which  was 
a  market  for  slaves.     Pop.  about  1 0,0(10. 

Badajcs,  a  "province  of  Spain,  is  b(mnd(d  on  (he  N. 
by  Caceres,  on  Ihe  E.  by  Ciudad  Real  and  (Ylrthiva.on  (he 
S.  by  Scvil'e  anel  Huelta,  and  on  (he  W.  by  Poitugal. 
Area,  .^'(Jf-'S  square  miles.  It  is  for  the  greater  part  a  poor 
anel  uncultivated  region,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  pa^(u^e- 
grounds  for  immense  herds  of  Ehcep  and  Bwiuc.  Chief 
town,  Badajos.     Pop.  ^30,640. 

Badajos'  [Sp.  Badajoz  ;  anc.  Pax  Aufju/t^la],  a  fortif  cd 
town  of  Sjiain,  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated 
ou  the  lelt  bank  of  the  Cuadiana,  175  miles  by  rail  E.  of 
Lisbon.  The  river  is  here  crossed  hy  a  good  granite  bridge 
of  twenty-eight  arches.  The  town  contains  an  old  cathe- 
dral, an  arsenal,  and  a  cannon-foundry.  It  l:as  uiai.ufac- 
tures  of  soa]».  coarse  woollen  stutls,  and  leather,  and  a 
brisk  contraband  trade.  Padajus  was  Ihe  native  phiee  of 
the  painter  Morales.  It  has  been  the  scene  uf  stveral  im- 
portant military  events.  It  was  besii  gc  d  and  taken  by  (ho 
French  general  SouU  iu  Mar..  IMl.  Welllngtou  attenn-ftd 
to  retake  it  in  April,  but  he  faifcd.  Having  renewed  Ihe 
siege  in  Mar..  isi2.  he  took  it  by  storm  on  the  (i(h  of  jA]iril 
ensuing,  lifter  a  d( ;  jicratc  contest,  in  which  the  British  lest 
4S2-f  men.  killed  and  woui:ded.      Pop.  in  li-M\  22,>'05. 

BadaMiphaii',  or  BiuiiiKi^Iiany  a  territory  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  dependent  upon  Afghanistan,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Amoo-Barya  (Oxus).  S.  by  tl»c  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  includes 
several  valleys  of  the  head-st:-eams  of  the  Oxus  (Amoo). 
Tho  surface  is  mountainous,  anii  a  great  mountain-range 
exteudj  along  the  eastern  border.  Here  are  ruby-mines 
and  massive  elitfs  or  quarries  of  lapis-lazuli.  Iron,  salt, 
and  sulphur  are  a!so  obtained  here.  The  inhabitants  arc 
I\Ioli;iiume  tans.     Cap.  Fyzabad. 

Ba<!akhsliat3,  or  Fyzabad',  a  town  of  Central  Asia. 
capital  of  tlic  above  territory,  is  on  one  of  the  head-streanis 
of  the  Am,oo.  about  210  miles  N.  E,  of  Cabool.  It  was  obcc 
an  imjiortant  place. 

Bad'dcck,  a  post-vil!aic,  ca]-ifal  of  Victoria  co.,  N.  P.. 
Domin"on  of  Canada,  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  on  the  Pig 
Briis  d'Or.     It   is  visileel  by  steamers,  and   has  a  tnule  in 
cattle  and  butter.      It  is  in  a  ttiv.r.ship  of  the  same  r.int'e. 
American   officer,  born    in    INew 


Badeau   (.Adam) 


Vork,  became  a  ca|itain  and  alde-de-cani]) 
tccrs  in  LSf)?,  jervcd  on  the  stafl'  of  Ocn.  Si: 


,     if  V.  S.  volun- 
Sheiman.  ni.J  was 


in    loo,',  MTvcii  (HI  me  sian  oi  eieii.  f^iiei  iiiaii.  ai.,i  n;tc 

idedat  Port  Hudson;  bccauie  in  lSO-1  lieutcuant-colorcl 
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and  niililary  secretary  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  was  colonel  and 
aide-de-camp  1SG^6».  lie  received  a  brevet  as  brigadier- 
eenoral  U.  S.  armv,  and  was  some  time  secretary  of  lega- 
tion in  London.  He  published  a  "  .Military  History  of  (Jen. 
Grant "  ( 1868).  He  is  (1874)  U.  S.  consul-general  at  London. 

Ba'den  [I.at.  /M'rfa],  Grand  Uuchy  of,  a  ?tiitc  of 
Germanv,  bordering  on  Alsace  and  Switzerland,  is  hounded 
on  the  N.  by  Jle.-^sc-Durmstadt,  on  the  E.  by  M'lirtcmberg, 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Rhine.  It  has  an  area  of  61112 
square  luiles.  Pop.  in  187!,  1,461.428.  The  surface  is 
mountainous.  A  long  mountain-range  called  **  The  Black 
Forest"  (Suhwarzwald)  extends  along  the  eustern  border. 
The  highest  point  is  the  Feldberg.  4886  feet  high.  The 
western  pari  of  Bnden  is  a  long  plain  extending  along  the 
Rhine  from  Bale  to  Mannheim.  The  chief  rivers,  bcf=idcs 
the  Khine,  are  tife  Danube,  which  rises  in  Baden,  and  the 
Neckar.  The  valley  of  the  Khine  has  a  mild  climate  and 
a  very  fertile  soil,  which  is  well  cultivated.  The  grape 
and  other  fruits  flourish  here  in  abundance.  Among  the 
staple  jiroducts  arc  whe:it,  barley,  maize,  potatoes,  and  to- 
bacco. Good  pine  limber  abounds  in  the  Black  Forest. 
The  average  quantity  of  wine  produced  annually  is  about 
fourteen  million  gallons.  Among  the  mineral  res<iurcea 
are  copper,  coal,  silver,  iron.  lead,  and  salt.  Baden  is  rich 
in  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  frequented  as  water- 
it\%  places,  as  Baden-Baden,  Badenweiler,  etc.  More  than 
yOtlK  persons  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics,  ribbons,  paper,  toys  and  trinkets,  wooden  clocks, 
etc.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wine  and  timber.  A 
railroad  extends  along  the  valley  from  Mannheim  to  Bale. 
The  chief  towns  are  Mannheim.  Carlsruhe  (the  capital), 
Freiburg,  nei<le!berg,  Pforzheim,  and  Constance. 

/Irh'ifi'fti  and  (Jovemiitetit. — A  majority  of  the  people  are 
Roman  Cafliolics,  and  about  one-third  Protestants.  Baden 
iias  two  universities  (Heidelberg  and  Freiburg),  an  excel- 
lent system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  children  are  com- 
pclle.t  to  attend  school.  This  state  is  governed  by  an  heredi- 
tary grand  duke,  who  in  relation  to  foreign  and  military 
aflairs  is  dependent  u]ion  the  emperor  of  Germany.  He 
governs  according  to  a  constitution  which  is  among  the 
most  liberal  in  Germany.  The  parliament  of  Baden  con- 
sists of  a  ehamlier  of  (leers  and  a  chamber  of  sixty-three 
deputies.  Hermann  IF.,  who  died  in  1 130,  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  of  margrave  of  Baden.  The  grand  ducal 
family  now  reigning  in  Baden  are  lineal  descendants  of 
him.  In  1 746,  Charles  Frederick  became  margrave  of 
Baden,  which  under  his  reign  increased  in  extent  and  im- 
portance. He  acquired  the  dignity  of  elector  in  1803,  and  the 
title  of  grand  duke  in  18ii6.  Having  joined  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Khiue.  he  gained  a  large  accession  of  territory. 
Uis  grandson,  Charles  Louis,  granted  in  1818  a  charter 
which  firms  the  basis  of  the  present  con.-titution.  Under 
the  impulse  <>f  the  revolutionary  movonicnt  which  began 
in  Fram^e  in  Feb.,  184S.  the  popular  party  of  Baden  took 
arms  to  found  a  republic.  The  grand  duke  fled,  and  a  con- 
stituent assembly  was  convened  in  May.  1849.  By  the  aid 
of  a  Prussian  army  he  was  restored  in  July  of  that  year. 
In  Aug..  1866.  Baden  formed  with  Prus- 
sia a  secret  alliance,  which  was  made 
public  about  April.  180".  Baden  be- 
came, in  1870,  11  state  of  the  new  Ger- 
man empire,  in  the  federal  council  of 
which  she  has  three  votes,  the  whole 
number  of  votes  being  58. 

A.  J,  SCHEM. 

Dadon  (ane.  Ther'mir  IJdvet* icif),  a  ^^p 
town  and  watcriiig-plnceof  i^witzerland.    ^^^  _    "^ 
in  the  canton  of  Aargau.  on  the  Lini-  ^^i:'f  '_'_ 
mat,  14  miles  l)y  rail  X.  AV.  of  Zurich,  ^g 
In  Jan.,   1834,  the  "conference  of  Ba- 
den "  was  held  here,  in  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of   liuccrne,   Aargau,  Thur- 
gau,  Solcure,  Berne,  Bale-City,  and  St. 
Gall  met  to  settle  the  relations  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  these  cantons.     The 
temperature  of  the  baths  is  about  117° 
F.      Pn]>.  in  1870,  3412. 

Baden,  a   post-village   of  Wilmot   -^ 
towuf'hip.   Waterloo  co..  Ontario,  Can 
ada,    h;is    important    manufactures    <  l 
linen  and  \TOidlen   goods,  staves,  lum 
ber.  flour,  beer.  etc.     It  is  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  72  miles  from  Toronto. 

Pop.  about  :m. 

Baden-bei-Wien  fane.  Tktr'ms 
Cc'tirt  or  Piiniu/iti!f),  n  town  and  bathing-place  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  river  .^chwaehat.  16  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W. 
of  Vienna.  Here  are  warm  mineral  springs,  which  are  fre- 
quented by  the  citizens  of  Vienna.  Many  of  the  Austrian 
nobility  have  mansions  here.     Pop.  in  1S69,  7590, 


Ba'den-Ba'den  (anc.  Civ'itas  Aure^h'a  Aqueii'nif),  a 
town  ancl  a  celel>raied  watering-place  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sehwarzwald  Mountains  (Black  Forest), 
23  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W,  of  Carlsruhe  and  6  miles  from  the 
Khiue.  Here  are  warm  saline  sjirings,  the  temperature  of 
which  ranges  from  117°  to  l.')4°  F..  which  were  much  re- 
sorted to  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  They  are 
eflicaeious  in  cases  of  gout  and  chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 
Biiden-Badcn  is  frequented  in  summer  by  visitors  from  all 
jiarts  rtf  Eurojte,  to  the  number  of  about  30,000  annually. 
In  former  years  its  gambling-hall  was  a  great  attraction, 
but  upon  the  restoration  of  the  German  eni])ire  gambKng 
here,  as  in  the  other  watering-])laces,  was  suppressed.  Pop. 
in  1871.  10,083. 

Badenwei'ler,  a  village  and  watering-jdacc  of  Baden, 
2  miles  K.  of  Miilheim,  has  alkaline  thermal  sjirings,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  82°  F.  Large  ruins  of  Roman 
baths  were  found  here  in  1784,  which  are  among  the  grandest 
known.  Inscriptions  on  old  coins  let  us  suppose  that  the 
baths  flourished  until  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

Badge  [perhaps  a  contraction  oi  houd'ti/r],  a  mark,  sign, 
or  token  by  which  a  person  is  distingui^hccl :  an  honorary 
decoration  or  special  cognizance  ;  as.  for  examjile,  the  stars 
and  crosses  worn  by  persons  of  rank  and  jirinces  in  Kuropo, 
the  button  on  the  caj)  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  or  a  medal 
given  to  a  soldier  as  a  premium  for  bravery.  Finger-rings 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bil)le  as  badges  of  authority  :  for  in- 
stance. Pharacdi  took  ofl"  his  ring  and  ]ivit  it  on  Josejih's 
liand  as  a  ti)ken  of  the  power  delegated  to  him  (ticnesie  xli.). 
The  ambassadors  of  ancient  Rome  wore  gold  rings  during 
their  mission  as  badges  of  authority.  iScvcral  countries 
have  distinctive  badges.  The  badge  of  England  is  a  rose, 
white  and  red.  ensigned  with  the  royal  crown,  the  origin 
of  which  was  the  union  of  the  white  rose  of  the  House  of 
York  with  the  red  rose  which  was  the  badge  of  the  rival 
House  of  Lancaster.  The  badge  of  Scotland  is  a  thistle 
ensigned  with  a  royal  crown.  Ireland  has  two  badges,  the 
golden  har]i  and  the  trefoil,  both  of  which  are  carried  en- 
signed with  the  royal  crown.  The  badge  of  France  was 
formerly  a  fleur-de-lis,  a  "  lily  or  iris/'  sometimes  called  in 
English  "  flower  de  luce." 

Bad'grcr,  a  name  applied  to  certain  animals  of  the 
order  Mustelidsie.  assigned,  however,  by  some  to  the  bear 
family,  which  they  approach  in  character.  They  were  foi"- 
merly  ranked  in  one  genus  {Meleft),  but  now  are  assigned 
by  most  naturalists  to  at  least  tour  different  genera.  They 
are  plantigrades,  have  a  pointed  skull,  and  feet  atlipted  for 
burrowing.  They  have  anal  glands  which  secrete  sub- 
stances with  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  common  badger, 
brock  or  grey,  of  Europe  {Mrhn  ta,ritf),  found  also  in  Asia, 
is  about  the  size  of  the  common  fox.  It  was  formerly,  and 
is  even  now.  kept  for  '*  badger-drawing."  The  animal  is 
put  into  a  barrel  and  assailed  by  numerous  dogs,  which  are 
trained  to  puH  the  badger  out.  The  animal  resists  obsti- 
nately until  n\  i^rpnwcrcd.  when  he  is  allowed  a  short  rest, 


The  Indian  Badger. 

and  is  then  ready  for  another  struggle  with  his  enemies. 
The  animal  is  quite  harmless  if  not  abused.  The  East 
Indian  badger  (.4rcM)ii/jr  colfaris)  is  a  more  formidable  ani- 
mal. Japan  has  still  another  badger.  Two  American 
species  of  badger  {Taxidea  Americana  and  Tnxldc<t  Ber- 
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landieri)  aro  known,  the  former  found  most  abundantly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  and  tho  other  in  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, etc.  They  arc  more  carnivorous  than  the  European 
badi^er,  and  are  reinarkalile  for  their  short  cars,  long  hair, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  burrow  in  the  earth. 

Badger,  a  townsihip  of  Webster  co.,  la.     Pop.  4;il. 

Badger  (Gkorgf,  EnMrxD),  LL.D.,  an  American  states- 
man, horn  at  Ncwbern,  N.  C,  April  1.3,  1706.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  ISl.'i,  practised  law  at  Raleigh  with  distinction, 
and  in  Mar.,  1841,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy  by 
President  Harrison.  He  resigned  in  September  of  that 
year,  because  Tyler  vetoed  the  bill  to  recharter  the  U.  S, 
Bank.  lie  was  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S,  for  about  seven  years 
(184(l-o;i).     Died  May  11,  18G6. 

Badgrer  (Joseph),  an  American  minister,  born  at  Wil- 
braham,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1757,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1785. 
Ho  served  four  years  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  after 
which  he  obtained  an  education,  and  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Ohio,  where  he  labored  more  than  thirty  years. 
Died  May  5,  1S46. 

Badger  (Milton),  D.  D.,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
May  0,  1800,  at  Coventry.  Conn.,  graduated  with  honor 
from  Yale  College  in  182;?,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover 
Seminary.  In  lS2(i  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  in  1828  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  Congre- 
gational church.  Andover.  Dr.  Badger  was  elected  asso- 
ciate secretary  of  the  American  Home  Mission  Society  in 
18.'i5,  with  which  society  he  was  officially  connected  thirty- 
eight  years.     He  died  Mar.  1,  1873. 

Badger  (Oscar  C),  U.  S.  N..  born  Aug.  12,  1S2.3,  in 
Windham,  Conn.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept. 
19,  1841,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1847,  a  lieutenant 
in  1855,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  a  commander  in 
1866,  a  captain  in  1872.  lie  served  in  the  steamer  Missis- 
sippi on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war. 
In  1861-62  he  commanded  the  steamer  Anacostia  of  the 
Potomac  flotilla,  was  engaged  at  various  times  with  the 
batteries  on  the  Potomac  River,  and  the  "  precision  "  of  the 
fire  of  his  vessel  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  flotilla,  Lieutenant-commanding 
AVyman,  in  his  reports  to  the  navy  department.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  iron-clads  Patajisco  and  Montauk  in 
their  many  engagements  with  the  forts  and  batteries  of 
Charleston  harijor  in  the  summer  of  1863;  as  fleet-captain 
was  with  Uear-Admiral  Dahlgrcn  on  boai'd  the  iron-clad 
Weehawken  in  a  night-attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  Sept.  1, 
1863,  when  ho  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  right  leg, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  has  never  entirely  recovered. 
His  services,  character,  etc.  arc  thus  mentioned  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Dahlgrcn,  in  his  report  to  tho  secretary  of  the 
navy  i>f  Sept,  2,  1863:  "I  shall  feel  greatly  the  loss  of 
Commander  Badger's  services  at  this  time.  He  has  been 
with  mo  tor  more  than  eight  years,  and  his  sterling  qual- 
ities have  rendered  him  one  of  the  very  best  ordnance  offi- 
cers in  the  navy."  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Badi'to,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Huerfano  co..  Col., 
on  the  Huerfano  River.  54  miles  from  Pueblo.  It  has  a 
population  partly  of  Mexican  origin,  and  has  a  large  trade 
in  wool,  bides,  and  stock. 

Bacna  (bi-r/nA),  or  Vaena,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cordova,  on  the  Marbella,  32  miles  S.  E.  of 
Cordova.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  town. 
Grain  and  oil  aro  exported  from  this  place.     Pop.  13,000. 

Baepcn'di,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Geracs,  is  situated  on  one  of  tho  head-streams  of  the  Rio 
Verde,  in  the  Serra  Mantiqueira.  about  180  miles  N.  W.  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.      Pop.  about  UOOO, 

Bacr^  von  (Karl  Ernst),  a  Russian  naturalist  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  born  in  Esthonia  in  1792.  He  became  in 
1819  professor  of  zoology  at  Kiinigslierg.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works  in  (Jerman,  a  '*  History  id'  the  Development  of 
Animals"  (2  vols.,  1828-37).  In  IS.'U  he  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  appointed  liltrarlan  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Ho  made  several  discoveries  in  physiology 
and  zoology.     D.  Nov.  29,  1876. 

Ba'cz  (BuENAVKNTrRA),  a  mulatto  politician,  born  in 
1820,  was  elected  president  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1810,  and 
re-elected  in  1S5()  and  1805.  In  1874  he  left  the  country  and 
came  to  the  U.  iS.  (See  Domingo,  Santo.  Projkcts  of  An- 
NKXATioN  TO  Tiii:  U.  S.,  by  Hon.  A.  D.  Wiiitk,  LL.D.) 

Bac'za,  or  Baoca  (anc.  Jiiatia),  nn  old  town  of  Spain, 
in  tho  prnvince  of  Jaen,  22  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Jaen, 
It  contains  aeafhcdral  and  several  monasteries  in  the  Gothic 
style,  which,  with  other  buildings,  present  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  university,  established  in  1533.  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  recent  times.  TTnder  the  Moors  it  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom  of  Rajasat.  ami  is  said  to  have  had 
150,000  inhabitants.  Cloth,  leather,  and  soap  are  made 
here.  Pop.  13,405. 
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Baf  fa  (auc.  Pa'phoa),  a  seaport-town  on  the  S.  W.  coast 
of  tho  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  once  an  important  place, 
but  is  now  ruined  or  decayed  and  nearly  deserted.  In  an- 
cient times  Paphos  was  a  beautiful  city,  having  several 
temples,  and  was  a  famous  place  for  the  worship  of  Venus. 
Lat.  34°  47'  X.,  Ion.  32°  20'  E. 

Bartin  (William),  an  English  navigator,  born  in  1584. 
He  accompanied  James  Hall  in  an  Arctic  expedition  in 
1612,  and  discovered  Bafiin's  Bay  in  1616.  He  wrote  two 
narratives  of  these  voyages,  and  gave  in  the  first  a  new 
method  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea  by  observation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Or- 
muz.  May  23,  1622. 

Baffin's  Bay,  or  Bylot's  Bay,  a  large  gulf  or  in- 
land sea  of  North  America,  communicates  with  the  North 
Atlantic  by  Davis's  Strait,  and  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by 
Smith's  Sound.  It  is  about  950  miles  long,  and  has  an 
aver.age  width  of  about  300  miles.  The  greatest  depth  is 
about  1050  fathoms.  The  shores  are  generally  high  and 
rocky,  backed  by  ranges  of  snow-covered  mountains.  It 
was  first  explored  by  William  Baffin  in  1610,  Whales 
abound  here. 

Bagatelle  [Fr.  a  ** trifle"],  the  name  of  a  game  some- 
what resembling  billiards.  A  bagatelle-table  is  usually 
about  seven  feet  long  and  twenty-one  inches  wide,  and  is 
lined  with  cloth.  The  other  apparatus  of  the  game  con- 
sists of  small  ivory  balls  and  a  mace  or  cue. 

Bag'by  (Arthur  Pkndleton).  a  lawyer,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1794,  was  governor  of  Alabama  (18;!7_4l)^  XT.  S. 
Senator  (1843-49),  and  minister  to  Russia  (1849-53).  Died 
at  Mobile  Sept.  21,1858. 

Baghdad,  a  pashalic  forming  the  S.  E.  portion  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  bordering  on  Arabia  and  Persia.  It  extends  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  north-westward  about  600  miles,  and  is 
intersected  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  It  inchides 
the  ancient  Chald:ea,  Susiana,  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
part  which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  Arabia  is  a 
barren,  sandy  plain.  The  soil  of  some  other  parts  is  fer- 
tile. The  population  is  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Kurds, 
Armenians,  etc.     Capital,  Bagdad. 

Bagdad^  a  celebrated  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  califs,  and  now  the  cap- 
ita! of  tlie  paslialic  of  Bagdad,  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  tho  Tigris,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Babylon  ;  lat.  33°  20' 
N.,  Ion,  44°  22'  38"  E.  The  river  is  here  about  700  feet 
wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  city  at  a  distance  is  rendered  picturesque  by 
groves  of  palm  trees  and  numerous  minarets,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  dwelling- 
houses,  having  no  windows  on  the  side  next  to  the  street, 
present  an  unpleasing  exterior,  but  the  interior  is  often 
richly  decorated.  Bagdad  contains  about  one  hundred 
mosques,  some  of  which  have  beautiful  domes  and  lofty 
minarets.  Here  are  large  bazaars  filled  with  the  products 
of  European  and  Turkish  markets.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
magnificent  city,  and  was  for  many  ages  tho  great  empo- 
rium of  commerce  of  the  surrounding  countries,  but  its 
trade  has  declined.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
stutl's  and  red  and  yellow  leather.  The  population  is  70.000. 
In  1831  an  inundation  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city. 
Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  calif  Almansur  about  763 
A.  D.,  and  built  out  of  tho  ruins  of  Ctesiphon.  In  the 
ninth  century  it  was  enlarged  by  Haroun-al-Raschid,  who 
built  hero  a  fine  palace.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
it  is  said  to  have  had  2,0t)0.000  inhabitants.  It  was  sacked 
by  llulaku  about  1258,  and  after  several  changes  of  mas- 
ters was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1638. 

Bagdad,  or  Boca  del  Rio,  a  town  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  Mexican  state  of  TamauHpas,  was 
during  the  late  civil  war  in  the  U.  S.  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance to  blo'jkade-runners,  who  carried  on  from  this 
point  a  heavy  trade  with  Western  Texas. 

Bagdad,  or  Blackwater,  a  village  of  Santa  Rosaco., 
Fla.,  on  the  navigal)le  Blackwater  River,  28  miles  from 
Pensaeola  and  lA  miles  below  Alilton.  It  has  extensive 
lumber-mills  and  manufactures  of  juniper  (red  cedar)  win- 
dow-sash, 

Bag'gage  [Lat.  imped hnen'ta  ;  Fr.  hatjaffe],  a  term  ap- 
plied to  tho  tents,  clothing,  utensils,  and  other  necessaries 
of  an  army,  which  arc  carried  on  carts,  pack-horses,  or 
mules.  In  every  army  the  amount  of  baggage  is  lim- 
ited by  strict  rubs.  A  private  soldier  is  allowed  to  carry 
nothing  except  tli.at  which  his  knapsack  and  other  aeenu- 
treme'nts  can  hold.  The  baggage  of  officers  is  more  exten- 
sive. In  tho  U.S.  tho  trunks  and  carpet-bags  of  travellers 
aro  called  ''baggage,"  in  England  they  are  "luggage." 

Bag'gesen  (Jkns),  a  Danish  pnct,  born  at  Korsor. 
in  the  island  of  Sceland,  Fel>.  15.  1764.  He  was  highly 
gifted,  but  of  a  weak  character  j  with  a  fine  fancy,  but  of 
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a  restless  spirit;  excitable,  but  without  passion  ;  fantastic, 
but  without  imagination.  Born  between  two  periods,  he 
cciuM  neithtT  stiiv  with  the  old  nor  march  with  the  new. 
He  was  intimate  with  men  of  second  rank,  and  enthusias- 
tically received  by  the  educated  :  but  no  man  of  first  rank 
would  acknowledge  him,  and  the  great  public  he  never 
reached.  Horn  a  Banc,  and  married  first  to  a  German, 
then  to  a  I'rcnch  lady,  he  tlultorcd  from  one  country  and 
lan<;u:i^e  and  literature  to  another — made  a  noise  in  all, 
and  beesime  prcat  in  none.  Of  his  Danish  writing.«,  his 
"  Komiske  Forliellinger  "  and  '*  I<al>yrinthen  "  are  enter- 
taining. Of  his  (iernian  writings,  his  '*  Haidehlunicn  "  are 
not  without  merit.  )lis  letters,  of  whioh  he  wrote  thou- 
sands in  difl'erent  languages,  arc  very  interesting.  Died 
in  Hamburg  Oct.  3,  IS^O. 

Iln^he'ria,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Pa- 
lermu,  SA  miles  E.  of  Palermo.  Here  are  numerous  villas 
of  the  nobility  of  the  island.     Pop.  in  18G1,  11,702. 

Barley  (John  J.).     See  Ai'i-endix. 

B<t|;li'vi  (tiioRGio),  F.  R.  S.,  an  Italian  medical  writer, 
born  at  Kagusa  in  KitiS.  He  became  in  101)2  the  pupil  of 
Malpighi  at  Rome,  and  subsicquently  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  college  Delia  Sapienza  in  that  city.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction as  the  author  of  the  system  of  "  Solidism  " — L  e. 
the  theory  that  diseases  originate  in  the  solids.  Ho  pub- 
lished *'  Opera  Omnia  Medico-practica "  ( 1704).  Died 
Mar..  1707. 

Ita^iiacaval'lo,  an  Italian  painter,  whose  proper 
name  was  Rartoi.ommeo  Ramkngui,  born  near  Rologna  in 
11S4.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  liologuesc  sehool.  Among  his 
works  is  "  The  Coronation  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna." 
Died  in  l.')42.     (See  Vasaui,  "  Lives  of  the  Painters.") 

Ba^nercs  de  Bigorre  (anc.  IVcii*  Aqnen'nis),  a 
town  and  fashionable  watering-place  in  the  S.  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Hautcs-Pyr^nees,  and  on  the  river 
Adour,  11  nules  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Tarbes.  It  is  situated 
in  the  romantic  valley  of  Campan,  and  is  among  the  most 
frecjuented  watering-places  in  France.  It  has  a  college,  a 
public  library,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  and  good  hotels.  The 
springs,  of  whioli  there  are  thirty-two,  and  whose  tempe- 
rature ranges  from  72*^  to  124°  F..  arc  visited  by  about 
16,000  persons  annually.  Bareges  and  woollen  stuffs  are 
made  here.     Pop.  in  18GG,  94;!.'i. 

Bagneres  de  Luchon  (anc.  A'qua-  Convcnn'mm),  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper  Garonne,  and 
in  the  Pyrenees,  42  miles  by  rail  from  Bagneres  dc  Bigorre. 
It  lias  sulphurous  thermal  springs,  and  is  a  place  of  sum- 
mer resort.     Pop.  in  1800,  oU21. 

Barnes,  a  French  word  signifying  "  galleys,"  is  now 
the  name  of  the  convict  prisons  of  France  in  which  crimi- 
nals were  confined  and  employed  at  hard  labor,  since  the 
galleys  were  abolished  in  1748.  Large  numbers  of  con- 
victs were  thus  confined  at  Brest  and  Toidon,  and  were 
employed  in  mechanical  and  other  work.  Various  trades 
or  meehanieal  arts  were  taught  to  the  convicts.  In  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  III.  the  bagnes  were  gradually  abol- 
ished, and  the  penal  colonies  substituted  in  their  place. 

Bag;nes-le-Chable,  a  parish  and  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  Valais,  on  the  Dranse,  12  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Mar- 
ligny.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  which  is  coextensive  with  the 
Va'-de-Bagnes,  4250  (1870).  This  valley  was  inundated  in 
1818  by  a  dt'bdcle  which  carried  away  400  cottages. 

Bagnolcs,  a  village  and  summer  resort  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Orue,  and  in  a  valley  13  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Dumfront.  It  has  warm  saline  springs  and  cold  ferru- 
ginous springs. 

Bago'as,  a  Persian  eunuch  and  soldier  in  the  service 
of  Artaxerxcs  Ochus.  In  3:j8  B.C.  he  poisoned  that  king 
and  several  of  his  sons.  He  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia 
Darius  Codomannus,  who  put  Bagoas  to  death  about  .106 
B.C. 

Bag'ot  (Sir  Charles),  an  English  diplomatist,  bom 
Sept.  23,  1781.  He  was  minister  to  France  in  1814.  am- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg  in  1820,  and  to  Holland  in  1824. 
He  in  1812  became  governor-general  of  Canada,  where  he 
died  May  18,  184.1. 

Bagot,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  S.  central  part  of 
Quebec,  is  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  ijy  the  Yamaska  River.  Copper  ores 
and  fine  black  limestone  arc  found.  Capital,  St.  Liboire. 
Pop.  in  1871,  19,491. 

Ba^'pipe,  a  wind  instrument  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  consists  of  a  leathern  bag  which  the  player  in- 
flates by  blowing  with  his  mouth  through  a  tube,  or,  in 
gome  cases,  by  a  bellows  worked  by  the  elbow.  The  music 
proceeds  from  three  or  four  pipes,  whose  mouthpieces  are 
userted  into  the  bag,  the  wind  being  forced  out  by  press- 


ing the  bag  under  the  arm.  One  of  the  pipes,  called  the 
"chanter,"  is  pierced  with  eight  holes,  while  the  others, 
or  "  drones,"  sound  each  only  one  continuous  low  note. 
Though  generally  fallen  into  disuse,  the  bagpipe  is  still  a 
popular  instrument  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the 
west  of  Ireland,  and  the  Highland  regiments  are  always 
accompanied  by  their  pipers,  dressed  in  proper  costume. 
The  bagpipe  is  still  used  in  Southern  Italy,  as  formerly  in 
Spain. 

Bag'radites,  the  name  of  a  royal  family  of  Georgia 
and  Armenia.  It  was  founded  by  Bagrad,  who  had  (he 
privilege  of  crowning  the  Armenian  mouarehs.  In  the 
eighth  century  a  younger  son  of  the  Bagradites  became 
king  of  Georgia,  and  from  him  the  Georgian  Bagradites 
claim  descent, 

Bagra'tion  (Peter),  Prince,  a  Russian  general,  born 
in  17f)6,  was  descended  from  the  noble  Georgian  family  of 
Bagradites.  He  served  with  distinction  under  Suwarrow 
iu  Italy  in  1799.  In  Nov.,  18l)j,  he  kept  in  cheek  for 
six  hours  a  superior  force  uf  French  under  Murat.  Ho 
led  the  vanguard  at  Austerlitz,  December,  ISOJ,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  at  Eylau  and  Friedland  (1807). 
He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Borodino,  Sept.  7,  and  died 
Oct.  7,  1812. 

Bag'shot  Beds  [named  from  Bagshot  Heath.  Surrey], 
the  lowest  strata  iu  the  middle  eocene  formation  of  Britain. 
The  strata  are  arranged  into  four  groups:  1.  The  I'ppcr 
Bagshot,  yellow  and  white  sands  with  ferruginous  stains, 
generally  unfossilifcrous,  though  at  Whiteclilf  Bay,  Isle  of 
AVight,  a  bed  contains  a  large  number  of  shells.  2.  The 
Barton  beds,  colored  clays  interstratified  with  sand  and 
loam,  rich  in  fossils,  shells  of  Mollusca,  etc,  '.\.  The 
Bracklesham  beds,  composed  of  marly  clays  and  white 
sands,  capped  by  a  bed  of  flint-pebble  conglomerate.  This 
is  the  most  fossiliferous  group  in  the  series.  4.  The  Lower 
Bagshot,  consisting  of  variously-colored  sands,  gray,  choc- 
olate-colored, or  white  pipe-clays.  The  white  clays  con- 
tain the  only  fossil  found  in  this  group — beautifully  pre- 
served leaves  in  the  layers  of  the  clay.  The  series  rests  on 
the  London  clay.  Its  maximum  thii-kness  is  about  1200 
feet.     Pome  writers  restrict  the  term  to  this  last  group. 

Bahama  (ba-ha'ma).  Grand,  the  most  north-western 
island  of  the  Bahama  group,  is  09  miles  E.  of  Florida.  It 
is  74  miles  long  and  9  miles  wide.  Area,  428  square  miles. 
The  soil  is  moderately  fertile.     Pop.  1020. 

Baha'ma  Islands,  or  Lucay'os,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Ucean,  lie  N.  E.  of  Cuba,  from  which  Ihey 
are  separated  by  the  old  Bahama  Channel.  They  belong 
to  Great  Britain.  They  consist  of  twelve  islands,  fiSl  keys, 
and  2.'1S7  reefs  and  cliffs,  together  3000  islands  and  islets. 
They  extend  like  a  chain  from  latitude  21°  to  27°  .'U'  N., 
in  a  north-western  direction  for  a  distance  of  about  700 
miles.  They  are  generally  long  and  narrow,  and  have 
little  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  climate  in  winter  is 
very  mild  and  salubrious.  The  soil  is  thin,  but  produces 
maize,  cotton,  oranges.  pineapj)les,  etc.  The  area  is  vari- 
ously estimated  from  H012  to  512.'i  square  miles.  Capital, 
Nassau,  in  New  Providence.  In  1870  the  receijds  amount- 
ed to  £46,000,  and  the  expenses  to  £47,000.  The  value 
of  the  imports  was  £284.000,  and  of  the  exports  £190,000. 
The  names  of  the  larger  islands  are  Grand  Bahama,  Abaco, 
Eleuthera,  New  Providence,  Andros,  San  Salvador  (or  Cat 
Island),  Exuma,  Long  Island,  Crooked  Island,  Inagua,  and 
Caicos.  These  are  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  the  ma- 
deira tree,  the  mastic,  lignumvitac,  etc.  San  Salvador  (or 
perhaps  Watling's  Island)  was  the  first  land  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1492.  The  Bahamas  were  then  inhabited  by 
a  gentle  race  of  aborigines,  who  were  soon  exterminated 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  English  obtained  possession  of 
them  in  1629.  Among  the  exports  are  canelia,  arrow-root, 
sponges,  salt,  conch-shells,  eleuthera  bark,  fresh  and  canned 
pineapples,  etc.     Pop.  in  1871,  ;i9,162. 

Bahi'a,  a  province  of  Brazil,  is  l)Oundcd  on  the  N.  by 
Pernambuco,  on  the  E.  by  Sergipe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  S.  by  Minas  Geraes  and  Espirito  Santo,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Goyaz.  Area,  170,600  square  miles.  The  large  river 
Sao  Francisco  flows  along  or  near  the  north-western  border 
of  the  province,  which  is  traversed  by  a  high  mountain- 
range  about  200  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  The  soil  of  the 
lowlands  is  fertile.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  manioc,  and  coffee.  Diamonds  and  gold  are 
found  in  this  province.     Pop.  about  1,450,000. 

Bahia,  or  SSo  Salvador,  an  important  maritime  city 
of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  about 
740  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rio  Janeiro:  lat.  i:)°  0'  S..  Ion.  3S° 
32'  W.  The  name  is  derived  from  Bahia  de  Todos-os-San- 
tos  (All  Saints'  Bay),  at  the  entrance  of  which  it  is  pleas- 
antly situated.  The  upper  part  of  the  city  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  the  lower,  and  presents  a  very  fine 
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appearance  from  the  sea.  The  upper  town  is  the  most 
populous,  most  beautiful,  and  contains  the  important  pub- 
lic buiMings,  among  which  are  the  governor's  palace,  the 
cathciiral.  the  thcalrc.  the  mint,  and  many  fine  churches 
and  convents.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  archbishop  of  San  Sal- 
vador. A  public  library  was  founded  here  in  ISIl.  The 
harbor  of  liahia  is  one  of  the  best  in  America,  and  admits 
vessels  of  the  largest  size.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts, 
and  has  a  lighthouse  at  the  entrance.  The  chief  exports 
of  Bahia  arc  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  rum,  dyestuffs, 
hides,  and  horns.  The  commerce  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Englishmen.  Bahia  is  the  oldest  city  of  Brazil, 
having  been  founded  in  1519,  and  was  until  1703  the  capi- 
tal, it  is,  next  to  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  the  largest  commercial 
city  of  Brazil.  The  Bahia  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
organized  in  1S6I,  had  sixteen  steamers  afloat  in  1868. 
Pop.  120,000. 

Biihr,  or  Bachr  (Johann  Christian  Felix),  an  emi- 
nent trcruian  philologist,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1798,  and 
educated  at  Heidelberg,  where  in  1826  he  became  professor 
of  classical  literature.  He  published  a  "  History  of  Roman 
Literature,"  2  vols.,  1828;  4th  ed.  18G8-70,  ,•!  vols.  8vo,  and 
edited  several  of  Plutarch's  "  Lives."  He  also  published 
Herodotus,  with  valuable  notes,  2d  ed.  1856-61,  4  vols. 

Bahrdt  (K.irl  FniEnRicH),  D.  D.,  a  Gorman  rational- 
ist theologian,  born  at  Bisehofswerda,  in  Sa.xony,  ."Vug.  25, 
17-11.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Erfurt  in 
1762,  but  he  professed  such  skeptical  or  deistical  doctrines 
that  he  was  ejected  from  that  position  in  17()8.  Among 
his  works  are  "Aspirations  of  a  Mute  Patriot"  and  "  Let- 
ters on  the  Bible  in  a  popular  style."  He  was  successively 
professor,  preacher,  teacher,  and  tavern-keeper.  Died  April 
24,  1792.  (See  his  "  .Autobiograiihy  "  ("  Geschichte  meincs 
Lebens"),  4  vols.,  1790.) 

Bahrein",  or  Aval  Island  (anc.  Ty'lne  or  Ti/'ros).  is 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  the  Arabiain  coast,  about  200  miles 
S.  of  Bushirc.  It  is  27  miles  long  and  10  wide,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  small  islands.  iManama,  the  capital,  on 
tho  northern  extremity,  has  a  good  harbor.  These  islands 
derive  their  importance  from  tlieir  pearl-fisheries,  the  an- 
nual product  of  which  is  estimated  at  $1,000,(100. 

Bahr-el-A'biad  (i'.  e.  "white  river"),  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  White  Nile,  which  is  the  main  branch  of  the 
Nile.  It  rises  in  Lakes  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyan- 
za,  under  the  equator,  flows  N.  along  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Kordofan,  and  unites  with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartum. 
It  is  said  to  be  navigable  1000  miles  above  Khartum. 

Bahr-el  Az'rek  (t.  e.  "blue  river"),  one  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  unites  with  the  other  branch, 
the  Bahr-el  Abiad  ("white  river"),  in  lat.  15°  37'  N.  Its 
sources  are  in  lat.  10°  58'  N.,  Ion.  36°  50'  E.,  but  its  spiral 
course,  traced  through  all  its  windings,  will  probably  e.\ceed 
800  miles.  In  this  distance  it  descends  with  immense  im- 
petuosity from  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  to  one  of  1500  feet, 
collecting  the  waters  of  a  basin  having  an  extent  of  1000 
miles  or  more.  The  Blue  River  is  navigable  up  to  Fazogle, 
under  the  twelfth  parallel,  1500  miles  from  Rosetta. 

Bai'.'E  (mod.  lln'jn),  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  in  Campania,  10 
miles  W.  of  Naples.  It  was  the  favorite  watering-place  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  were  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
its  position  and  adjacent  scenery,  the  amenity  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  virtues  of  its  warm  mineral  springs.  Julius 
Csesar  and  Pompey  had  country-houses  at  Baiic,  which 
Horace  preferred  to  all  other  places.  The  society  of  Baiic 
was  proverbially  volu]ituous  and  dissolute.  Ruins  of  an- 
cient temples  and  villas  are  visible  in  this  vicinity. 

Bai'ersbronn,  a  town  in  Wiirlemberg,  40  miles  S.  W. 
of  Stuttgart.  It  has  manufactures  of  glass.  Pop.  in  1867, 
5138. 

Bai'kal  [from  the  Mongolian  /ini-k'ul,  i.  e.  "rich  sea  "], 
called  also  the  Holy  Sica,  a  large  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  river  .\ngara.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  51° 
28'  and  55°  41'  N.,  and  Ion.  103°  and  110°  E.  It  is  about 
400  miles  long,  and  h.as  an  average  width  of  nearly  45 
miles.  Area,  estimated  at  12,1 18  square  miles.  It  is  said  , 
to  be  in  some  places  300  fathoms  deep.  It  receives  the  Se- 
lenga  and  other  rivers,  and  di.scharges  its  waters  hy  the 
Angara,  an  affluent  of  the  Yenisei.  In  summer  stearalioats 
navigate  this  lake,  which  is  frozen  from  November  t<i  .April. 
Here  are  valuable  seal  and  sturgeon  fisheries.  The  waters 
of  this  lake  are  said  to  have  a  curious  ground  swell  called 
zi/b,  the  nature  of  which  has  never  been  explained.  The 
Christian  kingdom  of  the  Prester  Johns,  between  the 
eleventh  and  the  thirteenth  centuries,  was  just  S.  of  the 
Baikal  Sea. 

Baikal  Mountains,  in  Siberia,  extend  eastward  in 
throe  ranges,  from  the  Egtag  Altai,  and  enclose  in  their 


midst  Lake  Baikal.     They  appear  to  be  mostly  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  possess  considerable  mineral  resources. 

Bail  [Fr.  baitlcr,  to  "deliver"].  The  original  significa- 
tion of  this  word  is  to  "deliver."  It  is  used  both  as  a 
noun  and  a  verb,  and  refers  to  jiroperty,  as  well  as  to  a 
person,  in  the  custody  of  the  law.  It  implies  safe-keep- 
ing or  delivery  for  a  special  purpose.  It  may  signify  the 
delivery  of  a  person  arrested,  either  on  civil  or  criminal 
process,  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  or  some  other 
oflicor  of  the  law,  into  the  safe-keeping  of  persons  who 
bind  themselves  for  his  ap[)earance  in  court  or  obedience 
to  its  processes.  Again,  it  denotes  the  persons  into  whose 
keeping  tho  party  discharged  from  actual  arrest  is  deliv- 
ered, and  sometimes  the  auKmnt  of  security  given  or  re- 
quired for  the  defendant's  appearance. 

In  all  civil  .actions  the  defendant  may  give  bail  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  and  generally  in  criminal  proceedings,  unless 
he  is  charged  with  a  capital  ofl'ence.  The  amount  of  bail  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  controlled  by  the  somewhat 
vague  constitutional  provision  that  excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  required. 

Bail  hf/ow,  or  bail  to  the  sheriff,  is  bail  given  to  the 
sheriff  to  secure  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  in  the 
action,  or  his  putting  in  special  bail  on  a  required  day. 
Bail  to  the  aclii)}!,  or  bail  ahore,  arc  bound  cither  to  satisfy 
the  judgment  if  one  should  be  recovered,  or  to  deliver  up 
the  defendant  to  custody.  In  some  of  the  States  the  de- 
fendant when  arrested  gives  bail  to  render  himself  at  all 
times  amenable  to  tho  process  of  the  court,  which  takes 
the  place  of  bail  below  and  bail  above. 

Common  bail  is  the  formal  entry  of  fictitious  security 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court.  It  is  given  for  the  appear- 
ance of  tho  defendant  and  his  future  obedience  in  cases 
where  he  has  not  actually  been  arrested.  Specittl  bail  is 
responsible  bail,  given  when  the  defendant  has  actually  been 
arrested.  Bail  must  in  general  possess  certain  prescribed 
qualifications.  They  must  he  freeholders  or  householders  ; 
must  be  within  reach  of  the  process  of  the  court,  and  mu.st 
not  be  privileged  from  arrest;  must  be  competent  to  make 
a  contract,  and  of  sufficient  means  to  pay  the  amount  for 
which  they  become  responsible.  Bail  can  be  compelled,  on 
suitable  application  in  the  action,  to  justify;  this  means, 
to  show  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  possess  the 
qualifications  required  by  law. 

While  the  prisoner,  when  released  on  bail,  is  in  fact  gen- 
erally allowed  to  go  at  large,  he  is  regarded  by  the  law  as 
in  custody  of  his  bail.  They  can  take  possession  of  bis 
person  at  .any  time  or  in  any  ]>lace,  even  though  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  break  into  his  house.  By  delivering  him  to  the 
sheriff  and  complying  with  legal  forms  of  surrender,  they 
can  discharge  tliemselves  from  liability. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  when  a  prisoner  is  held  un- 
der final  process — that  is,  process  to  enforce  a  judgment 
of  the  court — he  cannot  be  released  on  bail.  However,  by 
statute  law  he  is  sometimes  allowed  in  civil  eases,  on  giving 
security  of  the  nature  of  bail,  to  be  released  from  strict  con- 
finement in  jail,  at  the  same  time  being  partially  restrained 
of  his  liberty  by  the  action  of  rules  defining  territorial  lim- 
its beyond  which  he  cannot  lawfully  go. 

T.  W.   DWIGHT. 

Bail'ey  (Gamaliel),  M.  D.,  born  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  Dee.  3,  1807.  In  conjunction  with  J.  G.  Birney  he 
founded  in  1836  the  "Cincinnati  Philanthropist,"  an  anti- 
slavery  journal.  Although  his  press  was  destroyed  by  a 
mob,  he  continued  the  publication  till  1847,  when  he  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  "  National  Era  "  at  Washingttin. 
The  celebrated  novel  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  first  appear- 
ed in  this  journal.     Died  June  6,  1859. 

Bailey  (Gilbert  Steimiens),  D.  D.,  bom  at  Abington, 
Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1822,  educated  at  Oberlin  College,  0.,  pastor 
of  a  Baptist  church  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y..  1845—46.  pastor  in 
Illinois  1846-63,  superintendent  of  missions  for  the  Bap- 
tist General  Association  of  Illinois  1863-67,  and  since  18li7 
secretary  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union  at  Chicago.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  works,  mostly  denominational.  Dr. 
Bailey  originated  the  system  of  "  minister's  institutes  "  now 
prevalent  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  holding  the  first  at 
Chicago  in  1864. 

Bailey  (Guilford  D.),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
New  York  1833,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  May 
31, 1S62 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  July  1,  1856,  and  pro- 
moted second  lieutenant  of  artillery  ;  served  on  frontier 
duty  and  in  Kansas  border  disturbance  1856-59,  ser\ed 
during  the  civil  war  in  defence  of  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  to 
June  27,  1861,  appointed  colonel  First  New  York  Light  Ar- 
tillery volunteers  Sept.,  1861,  and  was  engaged  in  the  va- 
rious actions  of  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac  during  the  Pen- 
insular campaign  of  1862  till  his  death. 

G.  C.  Simmons. 

Bailey  (Jacob  Whitman),  an  American  officer  and  uat- 
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uralist.  born  April  29. 1811,  at  Ward  (now  Auburn),  Mass., 
graduated  nt  West  Point  18:i2.  served  as  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery in  Chiirk-ton  liarhnr,  1832-3:5.  during  threatened 
nullification  of  K.  ('..  at  Uclloaa  Arsenal,  Va.,  lS;'.4-35,  as  as- 
sistant prolV.^sor  at  Military  Academy  1834-35,  and  acting 
professor  of  cbeiuistry.  mineralogy,  and  geology  1835-38, 
becoming,  upon  re,-<igningbis  lieuttnaney.  July  S.  1838,  full 
professor,  which  position  he  held,  to  the  great  beuctit  of  the 
Academy  and  advantage  to  cadets,  till  his  death.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  "  iJailcy's  Indicator,"  and  of  many  improve- 
nicnls  in  the  microscope,  in  the  use  of  which  ho  achieved 
the  highest  distinction,  particularly  in  the  examination  of 
infusoria,  alga-,  and  the  products  of  the  deep-sea  sound- 
ings of  the  coast  survey.  U.  S,  exploring  expeditions,  and 
the  Athmtic  telegraph  plateau,  of  which  he  made  valu- 
able collections  and  numerous  delineations,  bequeathing 
them  to  the  IJostou  Society  of  Natural  History.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  1837,  and  member  of  various  societies  of  savants 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  author  of  over  fifty  able  ])apers 
in  various  scientific  journals.  His  health,  always  delicate, 
was  completely  shattered  by  exposure  in  the  Hudson  lliver 
while  attempting  to  rescue  bis  wife  and  daughter,  lost  in 
the  burning  of  the  steamer  Henry  Clay,  he  dying  five  years 
after,  Feb.  26,  1857,  at  West  Point,  aged  forty-five. 

Georgk  W.  Cullum. 

Bailey  (Jamks  Montgomerv).  editor  of  the  "  Danbury 
News,"  a  well-known  American  humorist,  born  Sept.  25, 
1841,  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  commenced  journalism  on  the  Dan- 
bury  "Times"  (afterwards  "  News")  in  18(15.  which  paper 
soon  acquired  a  celebrity  throughnut  the  U.  S.  from  an  in- 
cessant llow  of  rich,  original,  ami  heallhy  humor  which 
the  brilliant  pen  of  its  editor  imparted  to  its  columns.  He 
has  published  "Life  in  Hanbury "  and  "The  Danbury 
News  Mau's  Almanac." 

Bailey  (JosEPn),  an  American  officer  who  served  on 
the  Federal  side  in  the  late  war.  and  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  successful  attempt  to  save  thirteen  gun-boats,  etc. 
of  the  Mississijipi  flotilla.  The  water  of  the  Red  River 
having  fallen  so  low  that  Admiral  Porter's  squadron  was 
unable  to  pass  the  rapids.  Col.  Bailey  in  the  course  of  eleven 
days  constructed  dams  which,  by  raising  the  water,  enabled 
the  boats  to  descend  safely,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  He  removed 
to  Mo.,  where  he  was  shot  by  some  ruffians  Mar.  21,  1867. 

Bailey,  or  Bailay  (Nathan),  an  English  lexicog- 
rapher and  classical  scholar,  who  kept  a  school  at  Stepney, 
where  he  died  June  27,  1742.  Soou  after  1720  he  publish- 
ed his  "  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary,"  the 
first  English  dictionary  which  aimed  at  completeness,  and 
which  was  the  basis  of  Dr.  Johnson's  more  celebrated  work 
(1755).  Ho  wrote  also  a  "Domestic  Dictionary,"  and  oth- 
er books  on  education. 

Bailey  (Philip  James),  an  English  poet,  born  at  Not- 
tingham April  22.  1816.  lie  studied  law.  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1840.  In  1839  he  published  "  Festus  "  (8th 
cd.  1868).  a  poem  which  treats  of  the  highest  themes  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  It  excited  much  admiration, 
and  bud  a  wide  temporary  success,  to  which  its  extrava- 
gance and  defects  contributed.  "The  faults  of  the  poem 
arc  as  great  as  the  beauties ;  there  is  no  congruity  or  pro- 
portion in  it,  and  you  lay  it  down  with  a  sense  of  admira- 
tion qualified  with  disgust."  He  wrote  other  poems,  en- 
titled *•  The  Angel  World"  (afterwards  incorporated  with 
'•Festus").  1850,  "The  Mvstie  "  (1855),  "The  Age,"  a 
8atiro-(1858).  and  '*  The  cAiversal  Hymn"  (1867). 

Bailey  (Rufus  William).  D.  D.,  was  born  at  North 
Yarmouth,  Mc.,  April  l.'S,  179*^,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  18l;i,  was  pastor  of  several  Congregational 
churches  in  New  Enghvnd,  was  professor  of  languages  at 
Austin  College.  Huntsvillc.  Tex.,  and  its  president  (1858- 
63).  He  published  "The  Issue"  (18.'J7)  and  several  edu- 
cational and  other  works.     Died  April  25,  1863. 

Bailey  (Silas),  D.D.     See  Appendix. 

Bailey  (THEononrs),  IT.  S.  N,.  born  April  12.  1805.  in 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  mi^lshipman  Jan. 
1,  1818,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1827,  a  commander  in  1840, 
a  captain  in  1855,  a  commodore  in  1862.  a  rear-admiral  in 
1866.  He  did  good  service  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico  in 
the  Mexican  war.  and  during  a  ])art  of  1861-62  commanded 
the  frigate  Colorado,  western  <iulf  blockading  squadron. 
On  April  24,  1862.  he  commanded  the  right  column  of  Far- 
ragut's  fleet  in  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson, 
and  at  the  capture  of  the  Chalmette  batteries  and  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  where  ho  led  the  fleet,  and  was  conspicuous 
for  bis  great  gallantry  and  self-possession.  From  1862  to 
1865  he  was  in  command  of  the  eastern  Gulf  blockading 
squadron.     Died  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Feb.  10,  1877. 
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Bailey's  Uarbor,  a  post-township  of  Door  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  207. 

Baireyville,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  377. 

Bai'lie^  a  Scottish  term  having  several  legal  applica- 
tions. The  most  common  and  popular  signification  is  a 
superior  officer  or  magistrate  of  a  municipal  corporation  in 
Scotland,  with  judicial  authority  within  the  city  or  burgh. 
In  royal  burghs  the  office  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
that  of  alderman  in  England. 

BaiTiff  [probably  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  bafnliia  or 
hni'uluH,  a  "porter;"  Fr.  baitli],  a  term  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  a  deputy  of  a  sheriff  or  of  a  local  magistrate;  also  to 
magistrates  of  certain  towns  and  keepers  of  castles.  Bailiff" 
may  be  defined  as  the  keeper  or  superintendent  of  some 
duly  or  charge  legally  imposed  on  him.  As  officers  of  the 
law.  bailiff's  arrest  culprits,  summon  juries,  and  collect  fines. 
There  is  a  class  of  men  employed  by  the  sheriff' on  account 
of  their  adroitness  and  dexterity  who  are  called  bound 
bailiffs,  because,  tho  sheriff  being  responsible  for  their 
official  misdemeanors,  they  arc  annually  bound  in  an  ob- 
ligation, with  sureties,  for  tho  due  performance  of  their 
service.     The  sheriff'  himself  is  the  queen's  bailiff. 

Baillcul,  a  well-built  town  of  France,  in  tho  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  about  10  miles  by 
rail  W.  of  Lille.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cot- 
ton stuffs,  hats,  lace,  etc.     Pop.  in  1866,  12,896. 

Bail'lie  (Joanna),  a  British  poetess,  born  in  Lanark- 
shire in  1702.  In  early  life  she  went  to  reside  in  London 
with  her  brother,  Matthew  Baillie,  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian. Hor  life  was  happj',  but  devoid  of  remarkable  inci- 
dents. She  published  in  1798  tho  first  volume  of  "Plays 
of  the  Passions,"  which  had  great  success.  Several  other 
volumes  of  tho  same  appeared  in  1802,  1812,  etc.  Among 
the  most  popular  of  her  other  works  are  "  De  Montfort."  a 
tragedy,  and  "  Basil,"  a  drama.  She  wrote  several  ballads 
and  songs  which  are  much  admired.  She  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  her  house  was  the  resort  of 
many  other  British  and  foreign  literary  celebrities.  She 
died  Feb.  23,  1851,  aged  eighty-nine.  Commenting  on  her 
"  Plays  of  the  Passions,"  the  '*  Edinburgh  Review  "  for 
April,  1836,  says:  "This  great  work  is  completed,  and  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  its  commencement ;  a  noble  monument 
of  the  powerful  mind  and  tho  pure  and  elevated  imagination 
of  its  author." 

Baillie  (Matthew),  M.  D.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  Oct.  27,  1761.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  tho  great  anatomists,  John  and 
William  Hunter.  He  studied  anatomy  under  his  uncle,  and 
entered  Oxford,  where  be  graduated  as  M.  D.  In  1783  bo 
succeeded  Dr.  Hunter  as  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  London. 
He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  iind  expositor 
of  that  science.  He  published  in  179;>  an  excellent  work 
on  "The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  some  of  the  most  Important 
Parts  of  the  Human  Body,"  which  had  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence on  the  study  of  medicine.  He  practised  medicine  in 
London  with  great  success,  and  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  king  in  1810.     Died  Sept.  23,  1823. 

Baillie  { Robert),  an  eminent  Scottish  Presbyterian 
theologian,  born  at  Glasgow  April  30.  1602.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  moderation.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  London  in  1640  topreparechargcs 
against  Laud,  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  in 
1642,  and  was  principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  after 
the  Restoration.  He  wrote  various  works  and  letters.  Died 
in  July,  1662. 

Baillie  of  Jerviswood  (Roeeut),  a  Scottish  patriot 
of  excellent  abilities  and  character.  He  opposed  the  tyran- 
nical measures  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  about  1676 
was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  four  months.  Having  en- 
tered into  a  correspondence  with  Russell  and  Sidney,  bo 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  complicity  in  the  Ryc-Housc 
Plot.  Ho  was  condemned  on  insufficient  evidence,  and 
executed  Dec.  24.  1684. 

Bailly  (Jean  Svlvain),  an  eminent  French  astronomer, 
born  in  Paris  Sept.  15,  1736.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1763,  and  published  in  1771  a 
remarkable  "Treatise  on  tho  Light  of  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter."  In  1775  ho  produced  the  first  volume  of  his 
"History  of  Astronomy,  Ancient  and  Modern"  (4  vols., 
1775-83),  which  by  its  eloquent  diction  and  ingenious  ideas 
obtained  great  popularity.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1784,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions in  1785.  Fontenelle  was  the  only  Frenchman  who 
before  that  time  had  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  tho 
three  great  academies  of  Paris.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  States-General  or  National  Assembly  in  1780,  and 
was  elected  mayor  of  Paris  in  July  of  that  year.  His  in- 
fluence was  exerted  to  promote  order  and  moderation.     He 
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oflcnded  the  Jacobins  by  oommaDding  tho  national  guard 
to  fire  on  a  riotous  crowd  in  July,  17al,  and  resigned  his 
office  soon  after  that  date.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he 
was  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins,  and  after  insulting  treat- 
ment was  guillotined  Nov.  12,  17Ua.  Among  his  works  is 
"Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  by  an  Eve-witness"  (3  vols., 
ISOl).  (See  F.  Arago,  "Biographic  de  Bailly,"  1832,  and 
an  English  translation  of  the  same,  Boston,  J  8j9;  Lalasoe, 
"  Klogo  de  Bailly,"  1704  ;  Lackktki.lk,  "  Kloge  de  Bailly," 
183G;  "Edinburgh  Review"  for  April,  1805.) 

Bailly  (.JosEfH  A.),  a  French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in 
1825,  emigrated  to  Pliilaclel|)hia  in  1850.  Among  his  best 
works  arc  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  a  group  of  "  Evo  and  her  Two 
Children,"  and  a  marble  monument  of  Washington  (IS09) 
placed  in  front  of  the  State-house  in  Philadelphia. 

Bail'ment  [Fr.  Inillci;  to  "deliver"],  a  delivery  of 
goods  for  some  partioul.ar  purpose,  or  on  mere  deposit,  upon 
contract,  express  or  implied,  that  after  the  purpose  has  been 
performed  the  identical  goods  shall  be  redelivered  to  the 
bailor,  or  otherwise  dealt  with  according  to  his  direction. 
If  the  contract  permits  the  return  of  an  equivalent  instead 
of  the  goods  bailed,  there  is  no  bailment,  but  the  transac- 
tion constitutes  a  debt  or  some  cognate  engagement.  Also, 
a  delivery  of  a  thing  in  trust  for  some  special  object,  and 
upon  contract,  express  or  implied,  to  conform  to  the  object 
of  the  trust. 

Bailment  includes  the  borrowing,  lending,  hiring,  or 
keeping  of  chattels,  and  the  carrying  or  working  upon 
them  for  another.  The  ]iarty  making  the  delivery,  or  Ixiil- 
iiii/  the  property,  is  termed  the  buHor ;  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  delivered,  the  bai/ee. 

Bailments  have  been  classified  as  follows;  1,  Depotilum, 
or  deposit;  a  delivery  of  goods  to  be  kept  by  the  bailee, 
and  returned  on  demand,  without  recompense.  2,  Mnnda- 
liim,  or  mandate;  where  the  bailee  agrees  to  do  something 
with  or  about  the  thing  bailed,  without  recompense.  3, 
Cnmmodatum,  or  loan;  where  the  thing  bailed  is  lent  for 
use,  without  recompense.  4,  Piijniis,  or  pledge;  where  the 
thing  bailed  is  security  for  a  debt  or  other  engagement.  5, 
Locaiii/j  or  hiring;  where  the  use  of  something  is  to  be 
given,  or  labor  performed  about  it,  for  a  comi>ensation. 
Lucali'o  is  subdivided  as  follows;  Locutio  rci,  where  the 
bailee  by  hire  gains  the  temporary  use  of  a  thing ;  Loraiin 
open's  faciemli,  where  the  bailee  agrees  to  perform  labor 
and  services,  or  bestow  care  and  attention  upon  the  thing 
bailed,  for  a  recompen.se ;  Loralio  npcrin  iitei-chdn  veheudn- 
rum,  where  goods  are  delivered  to  a  bailee  to  be  transported 
to  another  place,  for  a  recompense. 

The  question  which  most  frequently  arises  and  presents 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  law  of  bailment  relates  to  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  a  bailee  if  the  property  is 
lost  or  injured,  and  the  degree  of  care  which  he  is  bound  to 
bestow  upon  it.  With  reference  to  this  question,  bailments 
have  been  divided  into  three  groups:  1,  AVhere  the  bail- 
ment is  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor  alone.  This  class  in- 
cludes deposits  and  mandates.  Here,  as  the  bailee  receives 
nothing  for  his  services,  he  is  held  only  to  the  care  which 
prudent  men  are  supposed  to  give  to  their  own  affairs,  and 
he  is  responsible  only  for  such  loss  or  injury  as  results 
from  the  aliscnce  of  such  care.  The  degree  of  care  de- 
pends much  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case;  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  bulk  of  the  article,  its  fragility,  or  its 
exposure  to  thieves  from  the  dense  population  of  a  city  as 
compared  with  the  scanty  population  of  a  country  district. 
In  each  case  it  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  thecaro  which 
all  tho  circumstances  required  was  used.  2,  Where  the 
bailment  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailee  only.  This  class 
includes  commodatum.  Here  the  greatest  care  is  required 
of  the  bailee,  and  ho  is  responsible  fur  the  slightest  negli- 
gence. It  is  also  a  rule  that  he  must  keep  strictly  within 
the  privilege  conferred  on  him  with  respect  to  the  thing 
bailed,  or  he  will  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  it.  even 
though  he  is  guilty  of  no  negligence.  3,  Where  the  bailment 
is  for  the  benefit  of  both  bailor  and  bailee.  This  is  the  case 
in  pli/nni  and  hcati'n.  Here  tho  bailee  is  held  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  care  and  attentif>n  which  prudent  men  under 
the  circumstances  would  reasonably  be  expected  to  take. 

There  is  a  class  of  bailments  of  an  exceptional  nature, 
embraced  under  the  head  of  Inrntio,  where  tho  policy  of 
the  law  imposes  upon  the  bailee  responsibilities  for  loss  or 
injury  to  the  property  ilelivered  to  his  charge,  entirely  ir- 
respective of  the  question  of  his  care  or  negligence;  this 
class  includes  innkeepers  and  c<immon  carriers,  the  liabil- 
ities of  whom  will  be  considered  in  another  place.  (See 
CARiiiKris,  Hinixo,  and  IxxKEnr'Ktis.) 

The  relation  of  bailor  and  bailee  is  largely  one  of  trust, 
and  the  law  reffuires  good  faith  of  each  party.  As  a  rule, 
tho  bailee  will  not  be  allowed  to  dispute  the  title  of  his 
bailor.  He  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  tho  thing 
bailed  during  the  bailment,  and  in  some  instances  a  special 


property  in  it.  In  other  eases  he  has  a  bare  custody.  This 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  against  any  one 
who  should  unlawfully  interfere  with  the  chattel  or  deprive 
him  of  its  possession.  In  such  an  action  he  would  hold 
the  proceeds  beyond  what  was  sufficient  to  indemnify  him 
for  his  special  interest  as  a  trustee  for  the  bailor. 

T.  W.  DWIGBT. 

Bai'ly  (Edward  Hodges),  an  English  sculptor,  born  at 
Bristol  Mar.  10,  1788,  was  a  pupil  of  Flaxman.  He 
gamed  the  gold  .and  silver  medals  of  the  Royal  Academy 
about  ISOy,  and  became  a  royal  academician  in  1821. 
Among  his  masterpieces  are  "  Eve  at  the  Fountain,"  which 
IS  exquisitely  graceful;  "Apollo  Discharging  his  Arrows ;" 
"The  Graces  Seated;"  "Eve  Listening  to  the  Voice;"  and 
a  statue  of  Lord  Nelson.     Died  May  22,  1807. 

Baily  (Francis),  D.  C.  L.,  an  English  astronomer,  born 
at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  Mar.  10.  1744,  became  a  stock- 
broker of  London.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho 
Astronomical  Society,  and  rendered  important  services  to 
astronomy  by  the  improvement  of  the  "  Nautical  Almanac  " 
and  the  production  of  the  "  Astronomical  Society's  Cat- 
alogue of  Stars."  lie  wrote  several  standard  works  on 
life  annuities,  and  a  "Life  of  Flamsteed"  (1835).  Died 
Aug.  30,  1844.  ' 

Bain  (Alexander),  LL.D.,  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scot- 
Land,  in  1818,  graduated  as  M.  A.  at  Marischal  College  in 
1840.  In  1845  ho  was  elected  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy in  the  Andersonian  University  at  Glasgow,  and  in 
1857  was  appointed  examiner  in  lr)gic"and  moraf  philosophy 
in  theLondon  University.  In  1800  he  became  professor 
of  logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Ho  has  ]iublished 
"The  Senses  and  the  Intellect"  (1855),  "The  Emotions 
and  the  Will"  (1859),  "Study  of  Character,  including  an 
Estimate  of  Phrenology"  (1861),  "English  Composition 
and  Rhetoric"  (1866),  "  Mental  and  Moral  Science"  (1868), 
"Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive"  (2  vols.,  1870),  and  an 
"Elementary  English  Grammar"  (1872).  Mr.  Bain  was 
a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
His  works  on  grammar,  composition,  and  ment.al  science 
have  been  republished  in  America.     Died  Jan.  11,  1877. 

Bain'bridge,  a  thriving  town,  capital  of  Decatur  eo., 
Ga.,  on  Flint  River,  50  miles  from  its  mouth  and  at  tho 
head  of  navigation,  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  R.  R.,  236  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Savannah,  and  is 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Bainbridge  Cuthbert  and 
Columbus  R.  R.  It  has  a  cotton  manufactory,  three  acad- 
emies, two  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  a  considerable  ship- 
ping-point for  cotton.     Pop.  1351. 

B.  E.  Russell,  Ed.  "Democrat." 

Bainbridge,  a  township  of  Schuyler  eo.,  IlL    P.  1200. 

Bainbridge,  a  township  of  Dubois  co.,  Ind.     P.  2521. 

Bainbridge,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  townshiji,  Put- 
nam CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Louisville  New  Albanj'  and  Chicago 
R.  R.,  9  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Greencastle. 

Bainbridge,  a  post-tp.  of  Berrien  eo.,  Mich.   P.  1337. 

Bainbridge,  an  incorporated  village  of  Chenango  eo., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.,  32  miles  E. 
of  Binghamton.  It  has  two  weekly  uewsp,apers,  two  hotels, 
some  thirty  business  places,  one  foundry  .and  machine- 
shop,  four  churches,  and  a  handsome  brick  union  school- 
house.  In  front  of  the  churches  is  a  beautiful  park,  and 
the  sidewalks  of  the  village  are  well  flagged  with  stone  and 
shaded  with  maples.  Pop.  681 ;  of  Bainbridge  towuship, 
1'03.  G.  A.  DonoE,  El).  "  Saturdav  Review." 

Bainbridge,  a  township  of  Geauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  660. 

Bainbridge,  a  post-v.  of  Ross  co.,  0.,  on  Paint  Creek, 
19  miles  S.  W.  of  Chillicothe,  has  four  churches,  a  bank, 
newspaper,  mills,  woollen  factory,  hotels,  union  schools,  etc. 
Pop.  047.  W.  E.  Nelson,  Pub.  of  "  Tlmeb." 

Bainbridge,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster  eo..  Pa.,  on 
the  Sus<|iichanna  River  and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Ilarrisburg.     Pop.  762. 

Bainbridge  (Williasi).  an  American  commodore,  born 
at  Prineettin,  N.  .J.,  May  7,  1774.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain  in  1800,  and  commanded  the  frigate  Philadel- 
phia in  the  war  against  Tripoli.  This  vessel,  having  run 
aground,  was  captured  by  the  enemy  in  Oct.,  ISO.'i.  He  re- 
mained a  prisoner  until  peace  was  concluded.  .Tunc,  1805, 
and  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  commodore.  In 
Scjit.,  1812,  he  obtained  command  of  a  squadron  consisting 
of  the  Constitution,  of  44  guns,  the  Essex,  andthe  Hornet. 
In  Dec,  1812,  he  captured  the  British  frigate  Java,  mount- 
ing 40  guns.  Died  July  28,  1833.  (Sec  TnojiAS  Harris, 
"  Life  of  Ciuiimodore  Bainbridge,"  1837.) 

Bains  (/.  e.  "baths"),  the  name  of  several  watering- 
places  in  France.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Bains- 
les-Bains,  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
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Epinal,  situated  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  place 
has  thirteen  springs.  Amon*  these  *' La  Grosse  Source" 
has  a  tfuiperaturc  ot"  about  ll.*U°  h\ 

Bai'ram,  a  feast  of  the  Mohammedans,  begins  at  the 
end  of  the  fast  of  Uamadan.  It  is  inaugurated  with  great 
public  rejoicings  and  illuminations.  Its  observance  is  com- 
manded by  the  Koran.  "  Little  Bairam"  occurs  seventy 
days  later. 

ituirtl  (Absalom),  an  American  officer,  born  Aug.  20, 
1824,  at  Washington,  l*a.,  graduated  at  AVest  Point  1849  in 
artillery,  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general  Aug.  .'i. 
1S61,  and  major  and  inspector-general  Nov.  12,  IStil,  and 
April  2S,  1802,  brigadier-general  V .  S.  volunteers.  He 
served  at  various  posts  1849-01,  in  Florida  hostilities  ISol- 
53,  as  assi.-'tant  professor  at  Military  Academy  1860-69, 
assistant  adjutant-general  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1801,  in 
Manassas  campaign  1801,  engaged  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and 
Bull  llun,  in  the  atljutant-gencral's  office  ISOI.  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula  campaign  1802,  engaged  at  Yorktown  and 
Williamsburg,  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  army  of 
the  Ohio,  1802,  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Franklin  in 
Iloseerans'  Tennessee  campaign,  1S0;1,  engaged  at  TuUa- 
homa,  Sbclbyville,  Dug  Gap,  Chickaniauga  (brevet  lieu- 
tenant-colonel), and  occupation  of  Chattanooga,  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  the  Fourteenth  corps  in  the  opera- 
tions about  Chattanooga  (brevet  colonel)  186IJ-G4,  engaged 
at  Missionary  Ridge  and  skirmished  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
in  the  invasion  of  Georgia,  1804,  engaged  at  Rcsaca, 
Pine  Mountain,  Kenesaw,  Vining's  Station,  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  Atlanta  (brevet  brigadier-general),  Joncsboro*,  pur- 
suit of  Hood's  array,  in  the  "  march  to  the  sea"  and  sur- 
render of  Savannah,  in  the  invasion  of  the  Carolinas  1806, 
engaged  at  Bentonville.  Raluigh,  and  surrender  of  John- 
ston's army  at  Durham  Station.  He  was  brevettcd  major- 
general  U.  S.  army  Mar.  l.'i,  1SC6.  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  in  the  field,  and  major-general  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers Sept.  1.  1804,  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  At- 
lanta campaign  and  at  Savannah. 

George  W.  CoLLusr. 

Baird  (Charles  Washington),  son  of  Rev.  Robert 
Baird,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28,  1828, 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1S4S,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1861.  He 
was  American  chajilain  at  Rome  in  Italy  from  1861  to  1853, 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  Bergen  Hill,  Brook- 
lyn, from  1869  to  1801.  and  since  then  hns  been  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Rye,  X.  Y.  Besides  translations, 
fugitive  contributions  to  the  press,  and  works,  part  of  which 
he  wrote,  he  has  published  "  Eutaxia.  or  the  Presbyterian 
Liturgies."  1866.  "  A  Book  of  Public  Prayer,  compiled 
from  the  Authorized  Formularies  of  Worship  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  as  prepared  by  the  Reformers  Calvin, 
Knox,  and  others,"  1869,  and  a  "History  of  Rye,  N.  Y. 
(from  1600-1870},"  ISri. 

Baird  (Henry  Martys),  Ph.  D.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Baird,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  17,  l&i2,  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  the  City  of  Xcw  York  1860,  at- 
tended lectures  in  the  Xatioual  University  (then  University 
of  Otho).  Athens,  (Jrcece,  1861-52,  studied  theology  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1863-55,  and 
Princeton,  X.  J.,  1856-60.  He  was  tutor  of  (Jrcek  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  1H56-59,  and  since  1859  has  been 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1860  he  was  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist.  He  has  published  "Modern 
Greece,"  1860.  *•  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird.  D.  D.." 
1860,  and  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  "  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,"  ••  Princeton  Review,"  "New  Kng- 
lander,"  and  other  quarterlies. 

Baird  (Robert),  D.  D.,  an  American  theologian  and 
writer,  born  in  Fayette  co.,  Pa..  Oct.  6.  1798.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College  in  1818.  He  spent  several  years 
(1836  to  1843)  in  Europe,  where  be  did  much  to  promote 
Protestant  Christianity  and  the  temperance  eause.  Few 
American  clergymen  have  had  so  wide  an  acquaintance  with 
distinguished  men,  or  have  accomplished  a  greater  amount 
of  good.  Among  his  works  are  *' A  View  of  Religion  in 
America"  (1842)  and  a  "History  of  the  Waldenses,  Albi- 
gen?es,  and  Vaudois."     Died  Mar.  16,  1SG3. 

Baird  (Spencer  FtrtLERToN),  LL.D..  a  distinguished 
American  naturalist,  born  at  Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1823, 
became  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Among  other  works  he  translated  the  "  Iconographic  En- 
cyclopiedia."  In  conjunction  with  J.  Cassin  he  wrote  ••  The 
Birds  of  North  America"  (Philadelphia  and  Salem.  1870) 
and  '*  The  Mammals  of  North  America,"  and,  with  Charles 
Girard,  produced  an  excellent  work  on  North  American 
serpents.  Ho  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  to  the  ••  Jour- 
nal of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia," 


etc.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 
elected  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  1S7S. 

Baireuth,  bi'ruth  [Ger.  pron.  bi'roit],  a  city  of  Ba- 
varia, capital  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Franeonia,  on  the  Red 
Main,  120  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Munich.  It  is  jdcasantly  situ- 
ated and  well  built;  its  streets  arc  wide  and  well  paved,  and 
the  city  is  adorned  with  gardens  and  puldie  fountains. 
The  princijial  buildings  are  the  new  palace,  the  mint,  the 
opera-house,  and  town-hall.  There  are  three  palaces  in 
the  vicinity,  named  Fantasie,  Sanspareil.  and  Hermitage. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stufis,  porce- 
lain. an<i  leather.     Pop.  in  1871,  17,837. 

Bai'us^  the  Latinized  name  of  De  Bay  (Michael),  a 
Flemish  theologian,  born  in  Hainault  in  1613.  He  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain  in  1650,  and  in  1678  chan- 
cellor of  that  university.  He  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Saint  Augustine,  and  wrote  works  on  free-will  and  grace 
I  which  were  condemned  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1667.  Baius 
retracted  or  submitted,  but  his  doctrines  were  afterwards 
maintained  by  the  Janseni.'^ts.  He  was  eminent  for  learn- 
ing and  piety.     Died  Dec.  10,  1589. 

Ba'ja*  an  important  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Dues,  on  the  Danube,  116  miles  S.  of  Pesth. 
It  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  a  synagogue, 
and  a  castle.  Here  is  an  important  market  or  annual  fair 
for  swine.  Large  quantities  of  grain  and  wine  are  produced 
in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  in  180ii,  18.110. 

Baja'da  de  Parana',  or  simply  El  Parana',  a  town 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  province  of  Enire  Rios, 
is  situated  on  the  Rio  Parana,  in  lat.  31°  42'  54"  S.  and 
Ion.  00°  32' 39"  W.,  230  miles  N.  AV.  of  Buenos  Ayrcs. 
It  was  founded  in  1730,  was  the  capital  of  the  state  from 
1819  to  1802.  and  of  the  republic  from  1862  to  1802. 
Among  its  numerous  beautiful  buildings  are  the  palace  of 
Gen.  Urquiza.  the  government  palace,  and  the  theatre.  It 
is  well  built,  but  has  of  late  begun  to  decline.  Pop.  about 
7000. 

Bajazct.     Sec  Bayazid. 

Btumok,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs, 
20  miles  S.  E.  ol  Maria-Thcresiopol.     Pop.  in  18*09,  0440. 

Ba'ker,  a  county  in  Central  Alabama,  has  an  area  of 
about  66U  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Coosa  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  j  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  and  wool  are  the  chief  crops.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  and  the  South 
and  North  Alabama  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Chestnut  Creek. 
Pop.  0194. 

Baker,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Florida,  bordering  on  Geor- 
gia;  it  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  St.  Mary's  River. 
Sea-Is!and  cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  the  chief  crops.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level.  Timber  ia  abundant.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Jacksonville  Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  R. 
Capita],  Sanderson.     Pop.  1325. 

Ba'ker,  a  county  in  S.  AV.  Georgia.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  Flint  River,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  lehawaynockaway  Creek.  Corn,  cotton, 
and  wool  are  the  chief  crops.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.     Capital,  Newton.     Pop.  0843. 

Baker,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
Oregon.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Malheur  and  the  Owyhee 
rivers.  Gold  is  found  near  the  Malheur  River.  Silver  is 
also  found.  The  county  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  region.  Oats,  barlev,  and  wool  arc  largely  raised. 
Capital,  Baker  City.     Pop.  2'804. 

Baker,  a  township  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1018, 

Baker,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  466. 

Baker,  a  townshij)  of  Crawford  co..  Kan.    Pop.  962, 

Baker,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1269. 

Baker  (A.  R.),  D.  D..  born  in  Franklin.  .Alass.,  Aug.  30, 

1806,  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1830.  became  a  teacher  in 

'   Medway,  Dorchester,  and  Andover,  iMass..  ordained  pastor 

!   of  a  Congregational  church  in   Medford,   Mass,  and   has 

':   subsequently  been  settled  in  Lynn.  AVellcsley,  and  Boston. 

He  has  published  a  "School  Ilistory  of  the  U.  S.,"  "The 

Catechism  Tested  by  the  Bible,"  an  "Exposition   of  the 

Sermon  on  the  Mount."  and  numerous  other  works. — His 

■wife,  Harriette  N.  W.  Baker,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 

Leonard  Woods,  was  born  in  1815.    She  has  published  over 

160  volumes,  mo?tly  works  for  children,  written  under  the 

pseudonym  of  "  Madeline  Leslie." 

Baker  {Charles  M.).  born  in  New  York  City  about 
1806.  resided  in  Vermont,  and  after  1838  in  AVisconsin, 
where  he  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  benevolence  and  piety.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
judge  of  the  State  circuit  court.     Died  Feb.  5.  1872. 

Baker  (Damei,).  D.D..  born  at  Midway.  Liberty  co., 
Ga.,  in  1791,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1816,  was  ordained 
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to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1818,  was  pastor  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  ('.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  and  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  was  for  a  time  president  of 
Austin  College,  Huntsvillc.  Tunn.,  was  a  popular  and  suc- 
cessful preacher,  and  author  of  several  practical  and  po- 
lemical religious  works.  Died  in  1857. — His  son,  Rev. 
William  Mimfoud  Bakek  (horn  in  1S25,  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1S4(>),  is  the  author  of  a  "Life"  of  his  father 
and  of  several  other  popular  works,  such  as  '*  Inside,  a 
Chronicle  of  Secession,"  "The  New  Timothy,"  "The  Vir- 
ginians in  Texas,"  etc.  He  has  been  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  Galveston  and  Austin,  Tex.  (1850-U5),  and  at 
Zancsville.  O. 

Baker  (David  Jewett).  born  at  East  Haddam.  Conn., 
Sept.  7,  17'.'-,  graduated  at  Hamilton  Collegn  in  1810,  be- 
came a  prominent  lawyer  of  Illinois,  was  a  probate  judge 
in  Randolph  co.,  U.  S.  Senator  (1830-31),  and  U.  S.  attor- 
ney for  Illinois  (1833-35).  He  was  one  of  the  leading  anti- 
slavery  men  of  Illinois  iu  the  contest  of  1830.  Died  at 
Alton *Aug.  0,  1869. 

Baker  (Edward  Dickinson),  Colonel,  a  lawyer,  born 
in  London,  Eng.,  Feb.  24,  ISU,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in 
his  youth.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1848, 
removed  to  California  in  1852,  and  became  a  popular  ora- 
tor of  the  Kqiubliean  party.  In  18(50  ho  was  elected  a 
Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  Oregon.  Having  obtained  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  the  Union  army,  he  was  killed  at 
Bali's  Blutt'Oct.  21,  ISGl. 

Baker  (George  A.),  an  American  portrait-painter  of 
great  merit,  born  in  New  York  City.  His  delineations  of 
children  are  much  admired.      D.  April  2,  18S0. 

Baker  (Osmon  Cleander),  D.  D.,  born  in  Marlow.  N.  H., 
July  30,  1812,  studied  at  Wcsleyan  University,  Conn., 
became  teacher  in  the  Newbury  Wcsleyan  Seminary  (Vt.), 
1834,  and  subsequently  its  principal.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Methodist  theological  schools,  and  for  some 
time  professor  in  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord,  N.  H, 
In  18.32  be  was  elected  bishop.  Died  Dec.  20,  1871. 
"Baker  on  the  Discipline"  is  a  standard  work. 

Baker  (Sir  Samuel  Write),  K.  C.  B.,  the  English  ex- 
plorer, was  born  June  8,  1821.  Having  a  strong  desire  for 
adventure,  he  organized,  with  his  brother,  an  extensive 
agricultural  colony  in  Ceylon,  where  he  went  in  1848,  re- 
maining in  that  country  eight  years.  In  1861  he  went  to 
Africa,  with  the  design  of  visiting  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
He  fell  in  with  Speke  and  Grant,  and  afterwards  explored 
the  western  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  discovered  the  Albert 
Nyanza  Lake.  In  ISOy  he  set  out,  under  the  direction  of 
the  khedive  of  Egypt,  with  1000  picked  men,  with  the  de- 
sign of  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  extending  the  bound- 
aries of  Egypt  and  spreading  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
In  1873  he  returned  from  this  expedition,  reporting  com- 
plete success.  His  wife  has  accompanied  him  upon  all  his 
African  expeditions, 

Ba'ker  Cit'y,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Baker  co.,  Or. 
It  is  situated  on  the  east  fork  of  Powder  River,  and  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  312. 

Baker's  Creek,  Miss.     See  Champion  Hills. 

Ba'ker's  Falls,  a  cascade  of  the  Hudson  River,  in 
Kingsbury  township,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.  The  stream 
falls  56  feet  in  sixty  rods,  and  the  scene  is  one  of  remark- 
able beauty.  The  falls  furnish  a  great  water-power.  Hero 
are  two  machine-shops  and  some  paper-mills. 

Ba'kersfield,  a  post-village  of  Kern  co.,  Cal.,  is  situ- 
ated on  Kern  River,  about  00  miles  from  Visalia.  It  has 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
cotton-trade. 

Bakersfield,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Vt., 
60  miles  N.  W.  of  Montpclier.  It  has  an  academy,  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  lumber,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  etc. 
Pop.  140;5. 

Ba'kersville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Mitchell  co., 

N.  C,  Oj  miles  N.  W.  of  Charlotte.  Pop.  of  township,  1101. 

Bakewell,  an  old  market-tnwn  of  England,  in  Derby- 
shire, on  the  river  Wye,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Der- 
went.  is  25  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Derby.  It  has  an  an- 
cient (Jothifi  church,  and  chalybeate  springs  with  warm 
baths,  which  are  visited  hy  many  persons.  Quarries  of 
black  marble  and  mines  of  coal  and  lead  are  worked  in  the 
vicinity.  Chatsworth  House,  the  splendid  mansion  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  is  three  miles  from  this  town,  which 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.     Pop.  in  1861,  11,254. 

Bakewell  (UonnnT),  an  English  agriculturist,  born  in 
Leicestershire  in  1720.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  im- 
provement of  dninestie  animals,  e?ipeeially  sheep  and  horned 
cattle.  He  originated  a  breed  of  sheep  formerly  eiilliMl  by 
his  name,  but  now  known  as  the  Leicester  breed.  Died 
Oct.  1,  1795. 


Bakh'tchissaroi%  or  Baktshi-Serai,  a  Tartar 
town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Taurida  (Crimea), 
15  miles  S.  W.  of  Simferopol.  It  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Tartar  khans,  whose  palace  is  a  remarkable  Oriental 
edifice  and  in  good  repair,  with  spacious  galleries,  brilliant 
paintings,  and  pavilions  of  light  and  airy  form.  The  town 
consists  of  a  single  street  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley, 
enclosed  between  steep  rocks,  and  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular in  Europe.      Pop.  in  1807,  11,448. 

Bakhte^an%  Lake,  in  Persia,  is  50  miles  E.  of  Shi- 

raz.  It  is  00  miles  loug,  with  an  average  breadth  of  8  miles, 
and  receives  at  its  western  extremity  the  river  Bundemir 
(anc.^lnijrt's).     The  lake  yields  large  quantities  of  salt. 

Backing  is  the  mode  of  cooking  food  in  an  oven  usually 
nearly  or  quite  airtight.  The  term  is  also  employed  in  the 
manufactui-o  of  bricks,  porcelain,  etc.  (The  baking  of 
bread  will  be  treated  under  Bread.)  In  baking,  strictly 
so  called,  the  oven  is  so  closed  that  the  steam  and  aroma 
arising  from  the  substances  within  are  confined;  l>ut  by 
opening  ventilators  a  current  of  air  may  be  produced, 
and  then  these  ovens  may  be  used  for  oven-roasting.  The 
offensive  taste  that  often  characterizes  baked  dishes  is  thus 
avoided.  Baking,  although  a  convenient  mode  of  cook- 
ing, is  not  so  good  a  process  for  cooking  meats  as  Roast- 
ing (which  see). 

Ba'kony-Wald  ("forest  of  Bakony "),  a  densely- 
wooded  mountain-range  of  Hungary,  extends  between  the 
river  Raab,  the  Danube,  and  Lake  Balaton.  It  is  50  milea 
long  and  2.1  miles  wide.  The  average  height  is  2000  feet. 
Large  herds  of  swine  are  annually  driven  hither  to  feed 
on  mast  (acorns).  Quarries  of  good  marble  arc  worked  in 
these  mountains. 

Bak'sheesh',  or  Bakshish,  an  Arabic  and  Persian 
word  signifying  a  "  present,"  a  "  gratuity',"  is  much  used 
by  beggars  and  others  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other  East- 
ern countries.  Travellers  iu  those  countries  arc  much  an- 
noyed by  the  importunate,  and  even  insolent,  cries  of  the 
natives  who  demand  baksheesh. 

Ba'ku,  a  seaport-town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  Baku, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  (which  see).  It  has  several  fine 
mosques  and  bazaars.  Here  are  naphtha  springs  which  ig- 
nite spontaneously,  and  caused  Baku  to  be  regarded  as  a 
holy  city  by  the  Parsees,  who  built  several  temples  here. 
Naphtha  and  salt  are  exported  from  Baku,  which  is  an  im- 
portant entrepot  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Persia. 
Pop.  in  1807,  12,383. 

Balaam  [Heb.  IJ{ra7)i]  was  a  soothsayer  whom  Balak 
sent  fur  to  pronounce  a  curse  on  the  Israelites,  but  who, 
warned  by  his  ass,  blessed  them.  (See  Num.  xxii.-xxiv.) 
Ba'la  Beds,  a  local  deposit  of  hard  crystalline  lime- 
stone, alternating  with  softer  argillaceous  bands,  which 
occurs  near  Bala,  in  Wales,  and  forms  a  group  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  formation.  Trilobitcs  and  Cystideiu  are  the  pre- 
dominant fossils  of  this  group,  which  is  believed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Hudson  formation  of  America.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Caradoc  limestone. 

Balsen'iceps  (the  *'  whale-head  ").  a  genus  of  wading 
birds  of  the  stork  family, 
includes  the  whale-head- 
ed stork  {Bti/aiiicepa 
rex)  or  shoe-bird  of 
Northern  Africa,  where 
it  lives  in  the  swamps, 
feeding  on  snakes  and 
fishes.  Its  enormous 
bill  is  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  characteris- 
tics. It  has  been  called 
shoe-bird,  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  its  bill  to 
shoe. 

Bal'a^hauts'  {{.  e. 
"above  or  beyond  the 
(ihauts"),  an  extensive 
district  of  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  extends  fnun 
the  river  Cavery  to  the  river  Krishna.  The  surface  is  hilly; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo.  It 
is  stated  that  diamonds  arc  found  here. 

Balakla'va,  or  Balaclava,  a  small  port  and  town 
of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  about  7 
miles  S.  from  Sevastopol,  is  separated  from  the  luirl)or  of 
Sevastopol  by  a  rocky  peninsula.  It  has  a  good  landlocked 
harbor,  supposed  to  be  the  port  of  the  La^strigonians  at 
which  Ulysses  landed.  The  ruins  of  churches  and  mosques 
attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  this  town.  Pop.  in  1807. 
742.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Alma,  which  occurred 
in  Sept.,  1854,  Balaklava  was  occupied  by  the  British  army, 
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and  the  liarhor  became  the  hoad-quarters  of  the  fleet.  The 
British  arinv  sull'ered  here  great  privations  in  consequence 
of  the  iiiefiiJicncv  of  the  war  office  and  the  mismanagement 
of  the  eommissa'riat.  Soldiers  perished  with  hunger  and 
cold,  while  ample  stores  of  food  and  clothing  were  m  the 
holds  of  ships  m  the  hnrlior.  Here  occurred  the  battle  of 
Balaklava  between  the  British  and  Russians,  Oct.  2  J,  ISii. 
The  charge  of  the  British  cavalry  in  this  action  was  a  fa- 
mous but  unsuccessful  exploit. 

Bal'aiice  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  bilanx,  having 
two  scales:  from  (■!»,"  twice,"  and  /mu,  a  "  scale  or  plate  "J 
is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  being  between  the 
power  and  the  weight :  u.sed  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  bodies 
in  comparison  with  the  standard  units  of  weight.    The  ordi- 
nary balance  consists  essentially  of  a  metallic  bar  or  lever, 
called  the  beam,  cither  delicately  suspended,  or  supported 
on  a  stand  bv  the  intervention  of  a  wedge-shaped  prism, 
technically  termed  a  knife-edge,  exactly  at  its  midille  point. 
An  index'is  tixed  at  right  angles  to  the  beam,  and  made  to 
travel  over  a  graduated  arc,  so  as  to  show  when  the  beam 
is  horizontal.     A  sjale-pan  is  suspended  from  each  cud  of 
the  lever.     Since  the  arms  of  the  balance  arc  equal,  it  is 
plain  that  there  cannot  be  equilibrium  unless  the  weights 
placed  in  each  scale  are  also  equal.    AVhen  this  is  the  ease, 
the  beam  is  perfectly  horizontal  and  the  index  vertical. 
The  balance  is  then  "said  to  be  true.     When  the  beam  is 
horizontal  with  unequal  weights,  the  balance  is  false.    Thus 
it  is  easy  to  test  the  truth  of  a  balance  by  first  placing  in 
the  scales  weights  which  apparently  are  equal,  ami  then 
transferring  each  into  the  other  scale.     It  the  weights  are 
not  really  equal,  one  of   them  will  appear  heavier  than 
the   other   after   the    transfer.     There    arc,   however,   two 
methods  of  finding  the  exact  weight  of  a  body  by  means 
of  a  false  balance.     The  body  may  bo  weighed  with  stand- 
ard weights  in  each  scale  successively,  and  the  true  weight 
is  the  UKMin  proportional  between  the  two  apparent  weights. 
Or  the  body  (placed  in  one  scale)  may  be  balanced  by  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  any  convenient  substance— sand,  lor 
instance— so  that  the  beam  is  horizontal,  and  then  replaced 
by  standard  weights  until  the  sand  is  balanced ;  the  weight 
thus  obtained  is  the  true  one.    A  good  balance  should  have 
its  beam  in  stable  equilibrium,  for  which  purpose  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  beam  and  its  appendages  should  fall  a 
little  below  the  knife-edge.    The  points  of  suspension  of  the 
scale-pans  and  the  fulcrum  of  the  beam  should  be  in  the 
same  straight  line.     Both  when  the  scales  are  empty,  and 
when  equal  weights  are  placed  in  them,  the  beam  should 
bo  horizoiital  and  the  index  vertical,  the  arms,  of  course, 
being  exactly  equal  to  one  another.     It  is  of  great  import- 
ance°thatthc  balance  should  be  very  sensitive  and  indicate 
very  slight  inequalities  in  the  weights.    The  sensibility  of 
a  balance  becomes  greater,  first,  as  the  length  of  the  arms 
is  increased,  which  renders  the  movement  about  the  ful- 
crum more  obvious;  and  secondly,  as  the  weight  of  the 
beam  is  diminished,  for  when  the  beam  is  displaced  by  the 
inequality  of  the  weights,  its  own  weight  gives  it  a  tend- 
ency to  return  to  its  first  position.     But  this  displacement 
is  less  f.jr  a  given  inequality  in  the  weights  as  the  weight 
of  the  beam  is  increiused ;  so  that  the  less  the  beam  weighs 
the  more  sensitive  it  becomes.     A  form  of  balance,  more 
convenient  for  counterpoising,  but  less  exact  than  the  com- 
mon form,  is  that  in  which  the  scale-pans  are  placed  above 
the  beam. 

The  balance  of  a  watch  is  a  wheel  nicely  poised  on  its 
axis,  the  pivot-holes  in  which  it  turns  being  frequently 
formed  in  rubies  or  other  jewels.  The  natural  effect  of  an 
impulse  gi  yen  this  wheel  would  be  complete  rotation,  but  this 
is  arrested  by  the  balance-spring,  so  that  it  recoils,  and  a 
vibratory  motion  results.  The  balance-spring  is  a  coil  of 
steel  wire  so  fine  and  delicate  that  4000  springs  weigh  only 
about  one  ounce.  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  spring  is 
fastcneil  to  a  point  independent  of  the  balance,  and  the 
other  end  is  attached  near  its  axis.  When  the  impulse  is 
given  to  the  balance,  it  moves  round  just  so  far  .as  the  im- 
pulse given  is  able  to  overcome  the  elastic  resistance  of  the 
spring.  When  that  resistance  becomes  equal  to  the  im- 
pulse, the  balance  is  driven  back  by  the  clastic  recoil  of 
the  spring.  In  marine  chronometers  a  cylindrical  helical 
spring  is  used.  F.  A.  P.  Bar.vabd. 

Balance  of  Power  [Fr.  fquiUbre  politique,  i.  c.  "po- 
litical equilibrium  "  or  "  equilibrium  of  states  "].  a  phrase 
used  in  modern  European  diplomacy  to  express  a  state  of 
political  equilibrium  among  neighboring  powers,  or  a  polit- 
ical system  so  arranged  and  counterpoised  that  no  nation 
or  monarch  may  be  so  powerful  as  to  endanger  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  stales.  Such  a  balance  was  aimed  at  in 
the  political  combinations  in  behalf  of  (ireece:  in  those  of 
Italy  just  before  the  Reformation  :  in  the  policy  of  Europe 
under  the  lead  of  France  against  Austria  and  Spain  :  in 
the  alliances  against  Louis    XVI.,  against  Xapoleon   I., 


and  more  recently  .against  Russia  in  order  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  Turkey.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  jiolili- 
cal  aggrandizement  only.  There  were  in  Europe,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  ISlo,  five  monarchies  recognized 
as  the  great  jiowers — namely,  France,  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  to  which,  in  ISJil,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  added.  The  victories  of  the  Prussians 
in  ISBG  andlsrO  have  so  prostrated  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  Franco  that  there  now  remain  in  Europe  only  two 
first-rate  powers,  Russia  and  Prussia  (or  (iciniany).  and 
the  balance  of  power  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  fur  if 
these  two  should  form  an  oBensive  alliance  they  would  be 
a  match  for  all  the  other  powers  on  the  Continent.  (See 
Intkksationat,  Law  Xo.  I.,  by  Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsey, 
S.  T.  v..  LL.D.) 

Balance  of  Trade  [Fr.  balance  du  commerce],  in 
political  economy,  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  exports  and  the  imports  of  a  country.  If  the  exports 
exceed  the  imports  in  value,  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favor 
of  that  country  which  usually  receives  a  quantity  of  gold 
equal  to  that  excess.  A  nation  may,  however,  derive  profit 
from  its  foreign  commerce  even  when  its  imports  exceed 
its  exports  in  value,  for  merchants  wiio  export  commodities 
may  find  it  more  profitable  for  them  to  bring  back  some 
foreign  produce  than  to  bring  the  money  which  they  re- 
ceive for  the  articles  exported. 

Bal'anns,  a  genus  of  Cirripedia  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  a  flexilde  stalk  and  the  possession  of  a  sym- 
metrical shell.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
for  aroni,  and  was  given  to  it  because  some  species  re- 
semble an  acorn.  The  base  is  usually  formed  of  a  thin 
calcareous  plate,  the  sides  of  six  valves  :  and  four  small 
valves  form  the  operculum,  exactly  closing  the  ajicrturo 
at  the  top.  This  genus  comprises  many  species,  known  as 
sessile  barnacles,  which  are  found  in  nearly  all  seas,  at- 
tached to  stones,  shells,  and  other  objects.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  early  stage  of  their  existence  they  are  capa- 
ble of  active  locomotion,  and  have  large  eyes,  which  dis- 
appear, along  with  the  organs  of  locomotion,  when  they 
become  stationary.  Some  of  the  large  species  were  es- 
teemed a  delicacy  by  the  ancient  Romans.  The  Chinese 
collect  and  eat  the  lialmmi  ii„tin,u,huhim.  which  is  said  to 
resemble  lobster  in  taste:  and  Bnluniii  psiiiaciis,  a  South 
American  species,  is  also  eaten.  This  species  is  sometimes 
four  inches  in  diameter,  its  height  considerably  more. 
There  are  several  species  found  in  the  U.  S. 

Bal'ashof,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  \3S  miles  W.  of  Saratov.     Pop.  in  ISC",  71S6. 

Balasore,  the  chief  town  of  the  South  Cuttack  district, 
in  Bengal,  on  the  BoorabuUung  River,  which  has  a  bar  at 
its  mouth.  It  has  an  American  mission,  salt-works,  and  a 
coasting-trade.  It  is  145  miles  S.  W.  of  Calcutta.  P.  11,000. 
Barassa-Gyar'mat,atowu  of  Hungary,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Xeograd,  40  miles  N.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  in  18C9,  64.'55. 
Bal'aton,  Lake  [Ger.  Plaiten-see  ;  Hun.  Balatumy ; 
anc.  l'elm].t^e  largest  lake  in  Hungary,  55  miles  S.  W.  of 
Pesth,  is  51  miles  long  and  T  miles  wide.  The  area  is  es- 
timated at  383  square  miles.  It  receives  numerous  streams, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Szala,  and  discharges  its  water 
throun-h  the  Sio  and  Sarvitz  into  the  Danube.  Fish  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  found  here.  This  lake  is  often  celebrated 
in  the  old  romantic  ballads  of  the  Magyars. 

Bal'bi  KnniAXo).  an  eminent  Italian  geographer,  born 
at  Venice  April  25,  1782.  He  became  a  resident  of  Pans, 
where  he  passed  many  years.  He  published  m  1S26  an 
'•Ethnographical  Atlas  of  the  Globe."  which  is  highly  es- 
teemed. His  other  chief  work  is  a  •'  Compendium  ot  Geog- 
raphy "{"  Abrfge  de  Geographic"  1  vol.  Svo),  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  that  science  that  has 
ever  appeared.  His  works  are  mostly  written  in  French. 
He  removed  from  Paris  to  Italy  in  1832.  Died  Mar.  14, 
1848. 

Bal'bo  (Cesare).  an  ILalian  statesman  and  author,  born 
at  Turin  Nov.  21, 1789.  He  w.as  appointed  commissioner 
of  the  lUvriaii  provinces  by  Napoleon  in  1812.  He  advo- 
cated the' independence  of  Italy  in  a  work  called  "  .Speranzo 
d'ltalia  ("  Hopes  of  Italy."  1843),  which  widely  extended 
his  reputation.  As  a  moderate  and  liberal  patriot  be  took 
a  iiromineni  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848. 
Among  his  works  is  a  '•  History  of  Italy  from  the  Begin- 
ning to  1S14"(1849),  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died 
June  3,  1853. 

Balbo'a,  de  (Vasco  Ninez).  a  famous  Spanish  navi- 
gator and  explorer,  born  in  Estrcmadura  in  14,0.  Ho 
emigrated  to  Havti  about  1500.  and  in  1510  accompanied 
EncTso  in  an  expedition  to  Darien.  Having  quarrel  ed 
with  Enciso,  Balboa  obtained  the  chief  command  of  tho 
partv,  and  in  Sept.,  1513.  discovered  the  Paeihe  Ocean  from 
the  "top  of  a  mountain.     He  descended  to  the  shore  and 
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took  possession  of  the  .ooean  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 
In  1514,  Pudrarias  Dilvila  was  sent  from  Spain  to  super- 
Sfde  Balboa,  who  was  punished  by  a  tine  for  his  insubor- 
dination. He  served  as  a  deputy  under  Pedrarias,  who, 
actuated  by  cruelty  and  jealousy,  accused  Balboa  of  trea- 
sonable designs,  and  put  him  to  death  in  lol7.  (See  Irv- 
ing, "Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  Co- 
lumbus;" M.  J.  QfiXTANA.  '*  VidasdeEspanoles  Ceicbros.") 

Balbue'na,  de  (Bi-;nxARno),  a  Spanish  poet,  born  at 
Val-de-Pefias  in  IJOS.  He  became  bishop  of  Porto  Rico 
in  1020.  Of  his  works,  only  three  have  been  preserved: 
"La  grandeza  Mejicaua"  (Mexico.  lOOU;  Madrid,  1821)), 
*' El  Siglo  de  Oro"{lG0S),  and  "El  Bernardo,"  an  epic 
poem  (1624  and  1808).     Hied  at  Porto  Rico  in  1027- 

Bai^bus  (L.  Cornelius),  surnamed  Major,  a  Roman 
officer,  liorn  at  (lades  (Cadiz),  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain  in  01  B.  C.  In 
40  B.  C.  he  was  chosen  consul,  being  the  first  adopted  citi- 
zen who  received  that  honor.  He  wrote  a  diary  of  the 
events  of  his  own  and  Ca'sar's  life. 

Batch  (Geougk  B.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Jan.  3,  1821.  in 
Tennessee,  entered  the  navy  us  a  midshipman  iu  l8o7,  be- 
came a  passed  midshipman  in  1843.  a  lieutenant  in  1S50, 
a  commander  in  1802,  a  captain  in  1800,  and  a  commodore 
in  1872.  He  served  during  the  Moxican  war  on  the  east 
coast  of  Mexico,  from  1862  to  1805  commanded  first  the 
steamer  Pocahontas,  and  afterwards  the  steamer  Pawnee, 
South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  during  which  period, 
in  co-operation  with  our  army,  he  was  almost  constantly 
engaged  with  the  enemy's  batteries  and  forts  on  the  Stone 
and  Black  rivers,  S.  C.  In  one  action  the  Pawnee  was 
struck  forty-six  times,  but  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Confederates  from  their  guns  *' in  the  wildest  confusion." 
Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren  sj)oke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Balch's  bravery,  conduct,  and  sound  judgment.  He  was 
rear-admiral  and  suj)t.  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1880. 

FoxiiALL  A.  Parker. 

Bal'COny  [Fr.  balcon  ,■  It.  balco'ue],  a  platform  or  gal- 
lery projecting  in  front  of  a  window  or  several  windows,  is 
supported  by  consoles  or  brackets  fixed  in  the  wall  or  by 
pillars  resting  on  the  ground,  and  has  a  parapet  or  balus- 
trade before  it.  The  term  halcout/  is  also  applied  to  several 
seats  in  a  theatre  which  are  nearest  the  stage. 

BaTdachin  [It.  haldnchi'no'],  a  canopy  in  the  form  of 
a  crown  or  umbrella,  made  of  costly  materials,  richly 
adorned,  and  raised  over  a  throne,  couch,  pulpit,  or  altar. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  there  is  a  magnificent 
baldachin  cast  in  bronze  by  Bernini,  and  supported  by  four 
twisted  columns.  The  baldachin  is  used  in  processions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  name  baldachin  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  Baldach,  a  corrupted  form  of  a 
name  of  Bagdad,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  canojiy 
which  was  carried  over  an  Oriental  prince. 

Bald  (or  White-Headed)  Eagle  {Halia'etus  leuco- 


Bald  Eagle. 
cc-ph'fduft),  so  called  on  account  of  the  enowy-whito  color 
of  the  head  and  neck,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where 


it  is  found  along  the  sea-coasts  and  at  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  forty  inches,  the 
stretch  of  wing  from  seven  to  eight  feet.  The  nest  of  the 
bald  eagle  is  generally  made  upon  some  lofty  tree,  and 
sometimes  becomes  of  great  size,  as  the  bird  is  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  same  nest  year  after  year,  and  making  addi- 
tions to  it  every  season.  The  female  bird  generally  lays 
her  eggs  in  January,  two  or  three  in  number  and  nf  a  dull 
white  color,  and  they  are  hatched  by  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary. It  is  strongly  attached  to  its  young,  and  will  not  for- 
sake them,  even  if  the  tree  on  which  they  rest  be  enveloped 
iu  llames.  The  bald  eagle  will  eat  almost  anything,  even 
carrion,  but  it  is  especially  fond  of  fish,  which  it  steals 
from  the  osprey  when  practicable,  but  also  takes  them 
from  the  water  with  much  skill.  For  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  it  takes  its  prey  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  account  given  by  Audubon.  The 
bald  eagle  has  been  adopted  by  the  Americaus  as  their 
national  emblem. 

Bald  Eagle,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  950. 

Barder,  or  Baldur  [from  htdlr,  *•  good,"  "strong," 
"valiant"],  often  called  Balder  thk  Cuod,  in  the  Norse 
mythology  was  the  second  son  of  Odin.  Ho  is  supposed 
to  typify  the  brightness  of  the  summer  sun,  and  to  make 
all  things  bright  and  cheerful;  hence  he  has  been  termed 
the  "Apollo  of  the  North."  His  abode  was  Breidablik 
("widely  shining"),  where  nothing  impure  could  enter. 
The  account  of  his  death  is  as  follows  :  He  dreamed  one 
night  that  his  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger ;  and  when  he 
related  this  dream,  the  gods  were  so  distressed  that  his 
mother,  Frigga,  exacted  an  oath  from  all  things,  animate 
and  inanimate,  that  they  would  not  injure  Balder.  She 
did  not,  however,  exact  any  oath  from  the  mi.^tletoe,  be- 
cause it  seemed  so  harmless  and  insignificant.  Now,  the 
gods  were  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves  by  shooting 
arrows  and  throwing  stones  at  Balder,  to  all  of  which  he 
proved  invulnerable.  AVhcn  Loki,  the  god  of  evil,  found 
that  the  mistletoe  had  not  taken  the  oath,  he  obtained  the 
plant  and  went  to  the  assembly  of  gods,  where  he  found 
Balder's  brother  Hoder,  standing  apart  from  the  others.  He 
asked  him  why  be  also  did  not  throw  something  at  Babler. 
"  Because  I  am  blind,"  answered  Hoder,  '•  and  have  noth- 
ing to  throw."  "  Come,"  said  Loki,  "  do  like  the  rest ;  show 
honor  to  Balder  by  casting  this  trifle  at  him.  and  I  will  di- 
rect your  hand."  Hoder  did  as  the  tempter  bade  him.  and 
Balder,  pierced  through  by  the  mistletoe,  fell  dead.  So 
great  was  the  grief  of  the  gods  that  Hermod  visited  the 
realms  of  death,  and  besought  Hela  to  release  her  prey  and 
allow  Balder  to  return  to  the  dwelling  of  the  vEsir.  Hela 
answered  that  if  everything  mourned  him,  then  he  should 
return,  but  if  anything  whatever  failed  to  weep,  then  Bal- 
der must  remain  in  the  world  of  shades.  All  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  were  requested  by  the  ^^sir  to  weep  for 
Balder,  and  all  did  so  except  a  giant  hagnamed  Thiikk  (af- 
terwards found  to  be  Loki  himself,  who  had  assumed  this 
form  in  order  to  prevent  Balder  from  returning  to  life). 
She  answered  their  request  by  jeers,  and  Balder  was  ac- 
cordingly forced  to  remain  in  the  abode  of  the  dead.  (See 
Thorpe's  '*  Northern  Mythology,"  vol.  i. :  Kkvskr's  **  Re- 
ligion of  the  Northmen.")  J.  Thomas. 

nalderic,  or  Daudry,  a  French  chronicler,  bishop 
of  l)ol,  horn  about  the  miihllc  of  the  eleventh  century.  Ho 
took  part  in  all  the  Church  councils  of  the  time,  and  made 
active  efforts  to  restore  the  rigor  of  monastic  discijtline.  He 
visited  England,  and  left  an  account  of  his  travels.  He 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  first  Crusade,  entitled  "  Historite 
Hierosolomytnnas."  We  have  also  from  him  a  life  of 
Robert  d'Arbrissel. 

Baldi  d'Urbino  (Bernardino),  a  mathematician  and 
man  of  letters,  born  at  Urbino  June  0,  155;^,  accomplish- 
ed as  a  writer,  and  in  science  as  well,  under  the  tutelage 
of  Commandino  developed  a  remarkable  zeal  for  the  study 
of  mathematics.  He  learned  the  Hebrew  and  C^ialdean 
tongues  in  order  to  better  understaml  the  Bible,  and  every 
year  he  acquired  some  new  language.  His  multitudinous 
writings  deal  with  almost  every  branch  of  science.  (_hicf 
among  his  works  are  "  Cronica  de*  Matematici  "  ("  Chronol- 
ogy of  Mathematicians"),  "Nautica,"  a  didactic  poem  on 
navigation,  an  Arabic  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Targum  of  Oukelos.  He  commenced  a  geo- 
grajihic  dictionary,  which  he  only  brought  to  the  letter  C 
in  fovir  enormous  volumes.     Died  Oet.  12,  1017. 

Bald  ]>Iountain  Plantation,  a  township  of  Somer- 
set CO.,  Me.      Pop.  8. 

Bald  Mountain,  a  post-village  of  Greenwich  town- 
ship. Wiishington  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  extensive  lime-kilns, 
which  aflord  great  quantities  of  lime. 

Bald'ness  (^l/o^jcd'a),  the  loss  or  absence  of  the  hair 
of  the  scalp.     There  are  some  few  cases  on  record  in  which 
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the  hair  has  never  been  developed.  This  is  termed  con- 
genital baldness.  Aeeidontal  baldness  is  caused  by  an 
atr<)jthv  of  the  hair-tollitli'S.  Baldness  in  the  uompara- 
tivelv  "voun;;  may  occur  (rem  wearing  waterproof  caps  or 
unvcntilated  hat's,  which,  by  preventing  evaiiuration  from 
the  head,  occasion  an  unhealthy  state  of  skin.  It  may  be 
compk-te,  or  partial,  occurrinj;  in  patches,  yeuilc  baldness 
{culciliea)  is  the  consequence  of  age;  it  arises,  like  the 
preceding  variety,  from  an  atrophy  of  those  parts  on  which 
the  hairs  depend  for  nutrition.  It  generally  eommcnces  on 
the  crown  o!  the  head.  Women  arc  not  so  frequently  bald 
as  mi'n.  The  causes  of  baldness  are  defective  supply  of 
nutrition,  a  hereditary  tendency,  dissipation,  but  especially 
oM  age.  The  hair  falls  otV  after  severe  illnesses,  or  after 
other  causes  of  general  debility.  Alopecia  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  syphilis.  The  treatment  consists  in  cleanli- 
ncs3.  and  in  exciting  the  circulation  of  the  scalp  by  using 
a  hairbrush  and  the  application  of  stimulants,  as  the  Span- 
isb-fty  ointment,  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  of  lard, mixed  with 
the  same  quantity  of  pomatum,  or  some  equivalent  prepa- 
ration. Any  constitutional  debility  shoulil  be  remedied. 
Shaving  the  bead  is  simietimes  resorted  to,  and  is  often  use- 
ful.    Favis  (which  see)  permanently  destroys  the  hair. 

Bald'pate,  called  also  American  Widgeon,  the 

Murcru  Aiiitrirfiui,  a  duek  which  breeds  in  Mexico  and 
the  Soutli- western  States,  and  also  along  the  western  coast; 
found  also  throughout  the  V,  S.,  Canada,  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  and  occasionally  in  PiUrope.  It  is  highly 
prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  It  takes  its  name  from 
its  white  crown.     It  is  variously   marked  with  rcddiah- 


The  Baldpate,  or  American  Widgeon. 

brown,  gray,  white,  and  chestnut.  The  male  has  a  green 
band  running  from  the  eyes  to  the  nape.  The  bird  is  nine- 
teen and  a  half  inches  long. 

Bal'dnng  (irvN-s).also  called  Hans  Griin,  a  German 
painfer  and  engraver,  born  at  Gmiind,  in  Swabia,  in  1470. 
He  belonged  to  the  Swabian  School,  and  derived  from  Dii- 
ror  and  Schougauer  the  fantastic  element  which  marked 
his  works.  He  excelled  those  masters  in  the  handling  of 
color  and  light  and  shade.  His  chief  work  is  the  altar- 
piece  at  Freiburg.  His  wood-cufa  are  wonderful  in  their 
Gothic  strangeness  and  bizarre  fancifulneas.    Died  in  1552. 

Bald'win  I*^  king  of  Jerusalem,  born  in  lOjS.  was  a 
brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Ho  joined  the  first  Crusade 
in  1006,  and  fought  liravcly  against  the  inlidcls.  He  was 
cho.'sen  count  of  Edessa  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  that 
city.  On  the  death  of  Godfrey,  in  1 100,  ho  succeeded  him  as 
king  of^rerusalem.  He  defeated  the  Saracens  in  several  bat- 
tles, and  captured  Acre,  Cjesurea,  and  Sidoii.  He  was  more 
ambitious  and  worblly  than  his  brother  Godfrey.  Died  in 
Ills.  (See  (i  I  DBOv."  Decline  and  Fallof  the  Roman  Empire.") 

Baldwin  II.  (BALOwty  nn  BoiTnG),ltlng  of  .Jerusalem, 
■was  a  cousin  of  Habiwin  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1118. 
He  waged  war  against  the  Saracens.  During  his  reign  the 
military  order  of  Templars  was  instituted  for  the  defence 
of  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  Aug.  21.  11:11,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  son-in-law,  Foulques  of  Anjou. 

Baldwin  III.,  the  son  of  Foulques  of  Anion,  was  born 
in  112'J.  and  became  king  of  Jerusalem  in  lU.'i.  He  de- 
feated Noor-ed-Deen.  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  at  Jerusalem, 
in  1153  and  1157.  He  acquired  much  renown  and  influ- 
ence, and  was  respected  even  by  Ibe  Saracens.  His  wife 
was  Theodora,  a  liaughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel. 
lie  died  Feb.  10,  1162,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Amalric  or  Amaurv. 


Baldwin  IV.,  kingof  Jerusalem,  surnamed  the  Leper, 
was  born  in  1  100.  Ho  succeeded  bis  father  Amalric  in  1 174. 
He  defeated  the  famous  Saladin  near  Tiberias  in  11S2,  but 
was  afterwards  defeated  by  that  prince.  He  died  in  1186, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  uej)hew,  Baldwin  V.,  who  died  iu 
ebiklliood. 

Baldwin  I.,  the  first  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
was  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1171.  He  was  Baldwin  IX., 
count  of  Flanders,  having  inherited  that  title  from  his 
father,  Baldwin  Vlll.  He  joiucd  the  fourth  Crusade  in 
1200,  and  co-operated  with  the  Venetians  in  an  cntcrpriso 
against  Constantinople,  the  throne  of  which  was  occupied 
by  Alexis,  an  usur])er.  The  crusaders  defeated  Alexis,  cap- 
tured the  city,  and  elected  Baldwin  emperor  in  1204.  He 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  Bulgarians  in  1205, 
and  died  in  1200,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  brother  Henry. 
(See  A.  Cahoiiii,  "  Baudouin  dc  Constantinople."  ISJO.) 

Baldwin  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinojile.  born  in  1217, 
was  a  son  of  Peter  do  Courtcnay,  and  a  nephew  of  Baldwin 
I.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1228,  and  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  de  Bricune.  He  began  to 
reign  in  1237,  and  eneountcred  much  opjiosition  from  the 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  In  1201  his  capita!  was  taken  by 
Michael  Palajologus,  and  Baldwin  fled  to  Italy,  where  he 
died.  (The  English  family  of  Courtcnay  claims  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  stock  of  this  cmj)eror.) 

Baldwin,  a  county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  estimated  at  ISdO  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mobile  River  and 
Mobile  Bay,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Perdido  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  sandy. 
Corn  and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  R.  R.  Capital,  Blakely.  Pop. 
6004. 

Baldwin,  a  county  in  Central  Georgia. 
Area,  257  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Uconee  River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Little  River.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly; 
the  soil  near  the  Oconee  is  fertile.  Corn, 
citton,  and  wool  are  the  chief  crops.  The 
dniding  line  between  the  primary  and  ter- 
tiiry  formations  passes  through  this  county. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Macon  and  Augusta 
R  R.     Capital,  MUledgcville.     Pop.  10,018. 

Baldwin,  a  post-village  of  Duval  co., 
I  1 1.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Jacksonville  Pen- 
siLola  and  Mobile  and  the  Florida  R.  Rs., 
4    miles  W.  i)y  S.  of  Jacksonville. 

Baldwin,  a  post-village  of  St.  Mary's 
parish,  La.,  is  the  seat  of  Thompson  Uui< 
versify. 

Baldwin,  a   township  of  Cumberland 

CO.,  Me.,  on   the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg 

R.  K..  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Portland.     It  has  nuinufactures 

of  carriages,  boxes,  spokes,  hay-rakes,  etc.     Pop.  1101. 

Baldwin,  a  township  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minn.  P.  234. 

Baldwin,  a  township  of  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  969. 

Baldwin,  a  township  of  Allegheny  co..  Pa.    Pop.  3104. 

Baldwin   (Abraham),  a  distinguished    statesman   of 

Georgia,  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  in  Nov.,  1754,  graduated 

at  Yale  in  1772,  was  five  years  a  tutor  there,  and  became  in 

1777  a  chaplain  in  the  army.     In  1784  he  became  a  lawyer 

of   Savannah,   Ga.,  was   a  member  of   Congress  (1785-88 

and  1789-99),  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  XJ.  S. 

Constitution  (17S7),and  U.  S.  Senator  from  (Jeorgia  (1799- 

1807).     He  was  the  originator  of  the  State   University. 

Died  Mar.  4,  1S07. 

Baldwin  (Charles  H.).  V.  S.  N.,  born  Sept.  3,  1820, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  entered  the  unvy  as  a  midshijiman 
April  24,  1839,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1845,  a 
lieutenant  in  1853,  a  commander  in  1S02.  and  a  captain  in 
18G9.  He  served  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  in  several  sharp  engagements  with 
the  enemy  on  shore  near  Mazatlan.  He  commanded  the 
steamer  C'lifton  of  the  mortar  flotilla  at  the  passage  of 
Forts  St.  Pliilip  and  Jackson  by  Farragut's  fleet,  April  24, 
1S62,  and  at  the  attack  on  Vicksburg  of  June  28,  1802. 

FoxnvLL  A.  Parker. 

Baldwin  (Elihtt  Whittlesey),  S.  T.  D.,  born  at  Dur- 
ham. N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1789,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1812  and 
at  Andover  in  1817,  was  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  York  City  (1820-35).  and  president  of 
Wabash  College,  Ind.  (1S35-40).  Died  at  Crawfordville, 
Ind..  Oct.  15,1840.  (See  a  "Memoir"  by  E.  F.  Hatfield, 
1S43.) 

Baldwin  (George  Colfax),  D.  D.,  born  at  Pompton, 
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N.  J.,  Oct.  21,  1817,  educated  at  Madison  University,  for 
twcnty-niiio  years  j)astor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  author  uf  "  Keprosentativo  Men," 
"Representative  Women,"  "  The  Model  Prayer/'  etc. 

Baldwin  (Henry),  LL.D.,  au  American  jurist,  born  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1779,  hccame  a  citizen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  elected  to  Conj^ress  several  times,  and  wa3 
appointed  a  jud<!je  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in 
18;iU.     Died  April  21,  1844. 

llaltlwin  (H[;nky  P.)  was  horn  in  Coventry,  R.  I., 
Feb.  22,  ISM,  emigrated  to  Detroit  in  his  youth,  and  was 
govern(trof  Michigan  (1809-71). 

Baldwin  {John  Dknison)  was  born  at  North  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  Sept.  28,  1810.  After  studying  law  and  the- 
ology he  became  a  journalist,  and  was  long  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  "Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy."  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  (ISCJ-OO),  and 
has  published  "Raymond  Hill  and  Other  Poems"  (1847), 
"Pre-historic  Nations"  (1869),  "  Ancient  America"  (1872). 

Baldwin  (Joseph  G.),  of  Sumter,  Ala.,  was  a  native 
of  Virginia.  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  active  politician, 
author  of"  Flush  Times  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi"  and 
of  ■'  Party  Leaders,"  1840. 

Baldwin  (Loammi),  born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  Jan.  21, 
174o,  studied  at  Harvard  College,  and  became  an  engineer, 
was  a  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary arr.iy.  and  was  afterwards  a  prominent  engineer  in 
Ma.-sachusctts.  Died  Oct.  20,  1807.— His  son,  Loammi 
Baldwin  (born  May  16,  1780.  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1800),  was  also  an  eminent  engineer,  and  was  employed  in 
the  U.  S.  government  works  at  Charlestown  navy-yard  and 
at  Newport.     Died  Juno  30,  1838. 

Baldwin  (Matthias  W.),  an  American  machinist,  born 
at  Elizaliethtuwn,  N.  J.,  in  1790.  He  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed the  first  locomotive  on  the  American  continent. 
He  also  made  several  improvements  in  locomotives.  Died 
in  Philadelphia  Sept.  7,  1800. 

Baldwin  {Roger  Shehman),  LL.D.,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  New  Haven  Jan.  4,  1793.  He  became 
governor  of  Connecticut  in  1811  and  U.S.  Senator  in  1847. 
In  1841,  (jovernor  Baldwin  was  associated  with  J.  Q. 
Adams  in  the  famous  Amistad  trial  before  the  Supreme 
Court  o(  the  U.  S.     Died  Feb.  19,  1863. 

Baldwin  (Theuon),  D.  D.,  born  at  Goshen,  Conn., 
July  21,  I80I,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827,  was  sent  as  a 
home  missionary  of  the  Congregationalists  to  the  West  in 
1829,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Illinois  College,  organized 
the  MonticcUo  Female  Seminary  near  Alton,  III.,  of  which 
he  was  principal  (1838-43).  He  was  for  twenty-seven  years 
secretary  of  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  and  The- 
ological Education."    Died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  10,  1870. 

Baldwin  (Thomas),  D.  I).,  a  Baptist  minister,  born  in 
Norwich.  Conn.,  Dec.  23,  1753.  He  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  church  in  Boston  in  1790,  preached  there 
thirty-five  years,  and  published  a  work  in  defence  of  the 
Baptists.     Died  Aug.  29.  1825. 

Bald'win  Cit'y,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kan., 
on  the  Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  Ualveston  R.  R.,  15 
miles  S.  of  Lawrence.  Here  is  an  institution  called  Baker 
University. 

Bald^winsvillc,  a  village  in  Lysander  and  Van  Buren 
townships.  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Seneca  River  and 
the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  R.  R.,  12  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Syracuse.  A  branch  of  (he  Oswego  Canal  runs  to  this  place. 
It  has  an  academy,  national  bank,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
fork-factory,  axe-factory,  and  various  other  manufactories. 
Pop.  2130.  G.  S.  Clark,  Ed.  "Gazette." 

Baldwinsville,  a  village  of  Hempstead  township. 
Queen's  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  South  Side  R.  R.  of  Long  Island, 
is  situated  1  mile  from  the  sea-beach,  and  is  a  place  of 
summer  resort. 

Bald'winville,  a  post-village  of  Tcmpleton  township, 
AVoreester  eo.,  Mass.,  on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
R.  R.,  21  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Fitchburg.  It  has  important 
manufactures. 

Bale,  or  Basel  [Ger.  JiaRcl :  Fr.  B&Ie  or  Basle  ;  anc. 
BuHili'ii  or  /ianifr/'t],  an  important  city  of  Switzerland, 
beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  65  miles 
by  rail  N.  of  Berne,  and  about  3  miles  from  tlie  frontier 
of  Alsace  ;  hit.  47°  34'  N.,  Ion.  7°  36'  E.  The  Rhine,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  named 
in  (Herman  Gross  Basel,  "  (Jreat  Basel,"  and  Klein  Basel, 
"  Little  Basel"  (called  in  Freutdi  Gntiule  Bdh-  and  Prtite 
Bah).  A  railway  extends  from  this  point  south-eastward 
to  Lucerne  and  north-westward  to  Miilbauscn,  in  Alsaeo. 
Bale  is  at  or  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Rhine,  and 
is  the  most  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  city 
of  Switzerland.    It  was  more  populous  in  the  Middle  Age8 


than  at  present.  Among  its  public  buildings  is  a  fine  cathe- 
dral built  by  the  emperor  Henry  II.  between  1010  and  1019, 
with  towers  218  feet  high,  which  were  not  ci)in])lfteil  tiil 
1500.  The  University  of  Bale,  founded  in  1450,  once  had 
a  high  reputation.  This  city  also  has  a  valuable  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  and  the  university 
library  of  about  85,000  volumes  and  4000  MSS.  The  mu- 
seum of  art  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  collection  of  the  works 
of  the  younger  Holbein.  A  large  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Protestants.  Bile  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
ribbons,  printed  cottons,  paper,  gloves,  jewelry,  etc.  It 
was  first  mentioned  in  372  A.  D..  was  destroyed  by  tho 
Huns  and  rebuilt  by  Henry  I.  in  017.     Pop.  44,834. 

BalCf  or  Basel,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bordering 
on  Alsace  and  Baden,  has  an  area  of  170  square  miles. 
Tho  Rhine  tbrms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  tho 
canton,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Germany,  on  tho 
E.  by  Aargau,  on  the  S.  by  Soleure,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Germany  and  Soleure.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  Birz. 
The  surface  is  diversitied  with  hills  and  valleys;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Salt  is  made  from  salt-wells,  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  good  wine  are  made.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  ribbons,  paper,  woollen  stufis,  etc.  BS.I0  was  first 
admitted  as  a  Swiss  canton  in  151)1.  The  town  had  pre- 
viously been  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire.  In  1833, 
Bale  was  divided  into  two  independent  portions  or  half-can- 
tons — namely,  Bale  city  (Ger.  Baud  iStiult)  and  Bale  coun- 
try (Ger.  Bnael-Uindschaft  ;  Fr.  Bale  vampaffuc).  Area  of 
the  former,  14  square  miles  ;  of  tho  latter,  164  square  miles. 
Pop.  of  the  former  in  1870,  47,760;  of  the  latter,  54,127. 

Bale  (or  Basel),  Council  of,  a  memorable  oecumen- 
ical council  of  the  Church  helil  in  Bale,  was  summoned  by 
Pope  Martin  V.,  who  died  (Feb.  20,  1431)  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  its  meeting.  It  was  opened  Dee.  14.  1431, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.  (elected  Mar.  3,  1431). 
The  pope  trie<l  repeatedly  to  dissolve  the  council.  ))ut  in 
vain.  A  quarrel  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  place  of 
holding  negotiations  with  tho  (ireck  Church  led  finally  to 
a  split.  Many  bishops,  and  all  the  cardinals  but  one, 
went  off  with  Juliauus  Cesarini,  the  pope's  legate,  first  to 
Ferrara  (Jan.,  1438),  and  thence  to  Florence  (Feb.,  1430). 
Those  who  remained  chose  a  new  president,  and  went  on 
with  their  work.  Excommunicated  by  Eugenius,  thcj' 
elected  a  new  pope,  Felix  V..  Nov.  17,  1439.  Very  few 
acknowledged  him.  This  blunder  broke  the  moral  power 
of  the  council.  Its  forty-fifth  and  last  formal  session  was 
held  May  16,  1443,  though  the  council  was  not  technically 
'•  dissolved  "  till  May  7,  1440,  when  it  gave  in  its  adhesion 
to  Nicholas  V.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius  IV.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  acknowledges  only  tho  first  twenty-five 
sessions  of  the  council,  before  the  split.  (See  Wessknhkrg, 
"  Die  Allgemeinen  Concilien  des  15tcn  and  16ten  Jahrhun- 
dertes,"  2  vols.,  Constance,  1870.) 

Bale  (or  Basel),  Treaty  of,  the  name  of  an  import- 
ant treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Bale,  April  6.  1705.  between 
the  French  republic  and  Prussia.  The  latter  then  agreed 
to  abandon  the  coalition  against  France,  and  to  give  up 
her  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  July, 
1795,  another  treaty  was  here  concluded  between  Franco 
and  Spain. 

Bale  (John),  bishop  of  Ossory,  was  born  at  Cove,  Suf- 
folk, England,  Nov.  21,  1495,  became  a  Carmelite,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  became  a  prior  (1529),  but  be- 
coming a  Protestant,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country; 
returning,  he  became  a  bishop  in  1552.  He  was  again 
exiled  after  Edward  A''I.'s  death,  but  returned  and  became 
prebend  of  Canterbury  in  1560.  He  wrote  voluminously. 
His  "Summarium"  (1549),  a  catalogue  of  British  authors, 
is  his  most  celebrated  work.     Died  Nov.,  1563. 

Balear'ic  Isles  (anc.  BnUa'res  or  Balea'rcs  In'itnla'), 
a  grou]i  of  five  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  forming  a 
Spanish  province,  the  area  of  which  is  I860  square  miles. 
Pop,  in  1867,  284,398.  Capital,  Palma.  Their  names  are 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivi9a,  Formentera,  and  Cabrera.  The 
soil  is  mostly  fertile,  though  badly  cultivated.  The  climate 
is  very  fine.  Vegetation  has  a  tropical  aspect.  The  chief 
exports  are  olive  oil,  tigs,  oranges,  wool,  mules,  wine,  hats, 
brooms,  brandy,  capers,  saffron,  cheese,  salt,  wooden  ware, 
baskets,  etc.  The  ancient  natives  of  these  islands  were 
very  expert  slingers,  and  served  in  the  Carthaginian  army. 
The  Baleares  were  made  an  independent  kingdom  in  1256, 
but  soon  became  feudal  to  Aragon,  to  which  kingdom  they 
were  annexed  in  1344.  Tho  Moors  were  long  masters  here, 
but  were  ex])clled  in  1285.  The  kings  of  Spain  long  re- 
tained the  title  of  ''king  of  tho  Balearic  Islands"  as  one 
of  their  secondary  honors.  The  hmguage  is  made  up  of 
various  dialects  {Mallorquin.  Minorquin,  etc.)  of  tho  Cat- 
alan, mingled  with  Arabic  (and  perhaps  Punie)  elements. 
(See  Majokca  and  Minorca.) 
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ISalear'ic   Crane   {liniearica  pavonina),  a  beautiful 
CTHuii  louud  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  conspicuous 


Balearic  Crane. 

for  its  erown  of  golden  plumes  and  its  gcarlet  checks.  It 
is  readily  turned,  often  indulging  in  fantastic  dnnccg,  run- 
ning ahout  with  great  speed,  and  screaming  with  a  harsh 
and  ringing  voice.  It  is  of  a  bhuph-shite  color,  and  is  four 
feet  liigh.  Its  hill  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  other 
cranes.  It  is  exceedingly  gentle,  and.  unlike  some  other 
cranes,  is  ([uito  harmless.  It  ie  doubtful  whether  this  bird 
is  the  Baleario  crane  of  the  ancients. 

Balcchou  (Ji;an  Joseph  N-icolas),  a  very  eminent 
French  engraver,  born  at  Aries  in  1715.  Ue  was  the  first 
burinist  of  his  time.  His  works  are  remarkably  neat, 
and  his  style  brilliant,  vigorous,  and  bold;  but  his  draw- 
ing is  often  defective,  and  he  paid  too  little  attention  to 
detail.  His  "Women  Bathing,"  "Storm"  and  "Calm" 
(after  Vernet),  "Saint  Genevieve"  (after  Charles  A'anloo), 
and  his  full-length  portrait  of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  are 
his  most  famous  works.  The  last  mentioned  is  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  the  engraver's  art.     Died  Aug.  18,  1765. 

Dalecii'  [from  the  Lat.  h'tlwua;  Gr.  i^aAau-a.  a"  whale"], 
a  substance  commcreially  known  as  whale-fin  and  whale- 
bone, is  procured  from  the  mouth  of  the  right  whale,  the 
Greenland  whale,  the  Bahia  fin-back,  the  Capo  whale,  the 
humjiback,  and  various  other  species.  It  grows  from  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  of  all  the  BaUenidic  or  true  whales, 
though  in  some  it  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  use.  It  is 
never  found  in  the  sperm  whales  or  the  dolphins.  From 
single  whales  as  much  as  two  tons  of  baleen  has  been  taken. 
It  consists  of  horny  jilates  of  albuminous  matter  charged 
with  phosphate  of  lime.  Balegn  takes  the  phice  of  teeth, 
and  serves  as  a  strainer  for  separating  from  the  water  the 
little  animals  which  serve  as  food  for  the  whale.  (See 
WnAi.KimxK.) 

l{alen,or  Ballen,  van  (IIendrik).  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  in  Antwerp  in  loOO,  studied  with  Adam  van  Oort  and 
in  Italy,  and  was  the  first  instructor  of  \'andyck.  In  spite 
of  a  certain  coldness  and  mannerism,  his  harmonious  color- 
ing, correct  taste,  and  skilful  composition  have  given  him 
a  more  than  respectable  rank  among  painters.  Of  his  nu- 
merous works,  the  best  known  are  scriptural  and  ecclesias- 
tical pieces.  Uis  nude  figures  are  well  executed.  Died  in 
1632. 

Balcs'tra  (Antonio),  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Vero- 
na in  KJtlfi.  ,\ftor  his  father's  death  he  followed  commer- 
cial pursuits  until  he  came  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Venice 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Belucei  (an  able  colorist ).  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Rome  with  Carlo  Maratti.  His  *' Defeat 
of  the  (Jiants  "  gained  the  jirize  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Lxtke 
in  1094.  Among  his  other  famous  pictures  are  a  "  Saint 
Theresa  "  at  Bergamo,  a  "  V  irgin  "  at  Mantua,  a  *'  Life  of 
Saints  Cosmas  and  Daraian  "  at  Padua,  and  his  own  por- 
trait at  Florence.  He  was  one  of  the  last  able  artists  of 
the  Venetian  school,  though  not  a  slavish  follower  of  any 
school.  He  was  a  skilful  designer,  a  good  colorist.  a  labo- 
rious and  faithful  student  of  his  art.  and  was  possessed  of 
a  vigorous  hand  and  spirit.  The  works  of  Giovanni  Ba- 
Icstra,  a  skilful  engraver,  are  often  incorrectly  assigned  to 
the  subject  of  this  notice.  Antonio  Balestra  died  April  2, 
1740. 

Balfe  (Michael  William),  a  distinguished  musician 
and  composer,  born  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  May  15.  ISOS,  was 
a  skilful  violinist.  He  visited  Italy  in  1825,  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  singer,  and  composed  in  rapid  succession 
many  operas,   which  are  not  remarkable   for  originality. 


Among  his  most  popular  operas  are  "Falstaff"  (18.18), 
"The  Bohemian  Girl"  (1844),  "The  Rose  of  Castile,"  and 
"  The  Talisman,"  the  latter  a  posthumous  work  now  (Sept., 
1873)  in  prci>aration  for  representation  in  London.  Died 
Oct.  20,  187U. 

llaHbiir  (John  HrTTON),  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  a  British  bot- 
anist antl  physician,  horn  in  Edinburgh  Sept.  15,  ISOS. 
In  1845  ho  became  professor  of  botany  at  Ediuburgli.  Ho 
published  a  ".Manual  of  Botany"  (IStil),  and  a  "  Class- 
book  of  Botany"  (1S52)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  He 
contributed  the  article  on  Botany  to  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  "  Eueyclopa'dia  Britauuica." 

Balfour  (Robeiit),  a  Scotchman,  bom  about  1550,  and 
for  many  years  principal  of  the  Guiennc  College  at  Bor- 
deaux. He  had  great  learning,  and  was  called  the  "|)hreni.x 
of  the  age."  His  principal  works  were  commentaries 
on  Aristotle,  IGIG,  1018,  and  1G20. 

Balfour  (Rev.  Walter),  born  at  St.  Xinian's,  Stir- 
lingshire, Scotland,  in  1777.  He  was  brought  up  a  Pres- 
byterian of  the  national  Kirk,  but  coming  to  the  U.  S.  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  a  Baptist  ten  years  later. 
In  182.3  he  became  a  Universalist,  and  was  long  a  preacher 
of  that  faith  in  Ch.arlestown,  Mass.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  "  In(iuiries  concerning  the  Devil,"  *'  Scriptural 
Import  of  the  Words  translated  Hell"  (1824),  "The  State 
of  the  Dead"  (ISll.T),  and  controversial  letters  to  Prof. 
Moses  Stuart  and  others.     Died  Jan.  .3,  1852. 

Balfuros*a%  or  Balfrush,  originally  Barfurosh 
("the  mart  of  burdens"),  an  important  commercial  town 
of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Mazandcr^n.  on  the  river 
Bahbul,  14  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  about  110  miles  N.  E.  of  Teheran.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade,  and  contains  numerous  colleges  and  caravan- 
serais. The  bazaars  are  large,  and  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  goods.  A  good  road  extends  from  this  town  to 
its  port,  Meshedi-Ser,  on  the  Casi)ian.  Pop.  estimated  at 
120.000. 

Ba'li,  or  BaTly,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
is  about  ^  miles  E.  of  Jjiva.  Area,  1099  square  miles.  It  is 
nearly  70  miles  long  and  ;15  miles  wide.  The  chief  exports 
are  rice,  cotton,  cofi'ee,  tobacco,  hides,  etc.  The  island  is 
divided  into  several  small  states,  of  which  Badong  is  the 
chief.  The  Balinese  mostly  profess  Brahmanism.  They 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Javanese  in  mind  and  other 
respects.  Their  language  resembles  that  of  Java.  Pop. 
about  800,000. 

Baliol,  or  BaKliol  (Edward),  a  son  of  King  John 
Baliol,  invaded  Scotland  in  1^.32.  Having  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Scottish  army,  he  was  crowned  king  at 
Scone  in  September  of  that  year.  About  three  mouths 
later  he  was  sur])rised  in  his  camp,  and  lost  his  crown. 
His  subsequent  career  was  unfortunate.     Died  in  13C3. 

Baliol,  or  Balliol  (John),  lord  of  Galloway  and  king 
of  Scotland,  was  born  about  1259.  He  became  the  rival 
of  Robert  Bruce,  and  claimed  the  crown  as  the  grandson 
of  David,  who  was  a  brother  of  King  William  the  Lion. 
The  dispute  was  referred  to  Edward  I.  of  England  as 
arbiter,  who  decided  that  Baliol  was  the  rightful  heir,  and 
imposed  the  condition  that  he  should  do  homage  to  the  king 
of  England.  He  was  crowned  in  1292,  and  swore  fealty 
to  Edward,  but  soon  renounced  his  allegiance.  Edward 
invaded  Scotland,  defeated  Baliol's  army,  and  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  crown  in  1296.  Baliol  died  in  France 
in  1314. 

Ba'Hol  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  about  12C.3  or 
1208  l.iy  John  de  Baliol,  whose  son  of  the  same  name  was 
king  of  Scotland.  It  was  enriched  by  several  benefactors 
separated  by  long  intervals  of  time.  Among  the  graduates 
of  this  college  were  John  Evelyn  and  Bradley  the  astronomer. 
Balis'tes,  or  File-Fish,  a  genus  of  osseous  fishes 
of  the  order  Plcctognathi  of  Cuvier,  is  the  tyjie  of  the 
family  Balistidie  or  Sclcrodcrmata.  They  are  mostly  found 
in  tropical  or  sub-tropicat  seas,  have  brilliant  colors,  and 

^,-7^ — =^^  ._^     ._ ^     a  body  which  is  remark- 

/  ~^_.  ^  ably  compressed.     They 

;,  .'"<;.  have  a  curious  provision 

for  fixing  the  first  dorsal 
spine  in  an  erect  position 
or  lowering  it  at  the  will 
of  the  fish.  For  this  rea- 
son they  are  sometimes 
called  trigger-fishes.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable 
species  is  the  Bnlitttrs 
retiilna.  or  "unarmed 
trigger-fish."  the  flesh 
of  which  is  regarded  as  poisonous.  The  dusky  file-fish 
{FiaUstes  fnlifjinuSHs)  has  been  taken  in  N.  Y.  harbor  j  the 
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other  file-fish  of  the  IT.  S.  coast  are  now  referred  to  other 
but  kindred  genera. 

Balize,  or  Belize   [a  Spanish  name  corrupted  from 

Walli't  or  WnlUicc,  an  Enj;Hsh  pirate  wlio  infested  that 
region],  also  called  British  Honduras,  a  Briti.sh  (^oluny 
in  Central  America,  on  the  Uay  ol'  llfjndLiras,  and  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yueatan.  Area, 
estimated  at  i;i,500  square  miles.  Mahogany,  fustic,  log- 
wooil,  etc.  are  exported  from  this  colony.  Vop.  in  1861, 
23,G;i.i. 

Balize^  or  Belize,  a  town  of  Central  America,  is  in 
the  district  noticed  above,  and  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Balize  River.  It  is  a  depot  of  British 
goods  destined  for  Central  America.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, a  hospital,  several  cliapels,  and  au  iron  market- 
house.     Pop.  estimated  at  GUUO. 

Balize,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  village  at  the 
North-eastern  Pass,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
derived  from  the  French  balisc,  a  ''  beacon."  It  is  inhab- 
ited by  pilots  and  their  families. 

Balkan'  {the  ancient  Htv'mus),  a  mountain-chain  of 
European  Turkey,  extends  from  Su])hia  eastward  to  Cape 
Emineh  on  tho  Black  Sea,  and  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  tho  basin  of  tho  Danube.  Some  peaks  of  this  range 
are  over  5000  feet  high.  Tho  Balkan  is  connected  with 
tho  mountains  of  Middle  Europe  by  tho  ranges  of  Monte- 
negro and  Herzegovina.  It  is  an  important  natural  bar- 
rier for  tho  protection  of  Turkey  against  llussian  invaders. 

Balkash^  (in  the  Calmuek  language  "largo  lake,"  is 
called  by  the  Khirgiz  Ak  Tenghiz,  ?*.  e.  **  white  sea," 
or  simply  Tenghiz  Sea),  a  large  lake  of  Central  Asia 
having  no  visildo  outlet,  is  on  the  borders  of  Chinese 
Turki.stan  and  tho  Russian  government  of  Tomsk,  between 
lat.  44°  and  47°  N.,  and  Ion.  77''  and  81°  E.  Its  length 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  390  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
50  miles. 

Baikh  (the  ancient  fiar'trin),  a  province  of  Afghanis- 
tan. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Oxus  or  Amoo, 
on  the  E.  by  Badaki^han,  on  the  S.  by  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
Mountains,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  desert.  A  large  part  of 
the  soil  is  sterile.  The  natives  are  Usbek  Tartars.  Capi- 
tal, Balkh. 

BaIkh  (anc.  Zan'ns^pn  and  Ba.c'trn)y  the  capital  of  tho 
province  of  Balkh,  is  about  22  miles  S.  of  the  Amoo  River, 
and  loO  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cabul.  Tho  ancient  Bactra 
was  an  important  city,  the  remains  of  which  cover  a  space 
about  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  and  comprise  eighteen  aque- 
ducts now  in  ruins.  It  was  destroyed  by  Jcngis  Khan. 
The  modern  town  is  insignificant.    Pop.  about  2000. 

Ball  [from  tho  Gr.  ^dKKia.  "to  throw"],  a  word  used  in 
vari<uis  applications;  a  round  body  or  g!(j!)e;  a  dancing- 
party  ;  a  solid  shot  or  bullet  discharged  I'rom  a  cannon  or 
other  gun.    Also  the  name  of  a  game.    (Sec  Ball,  Game  of.) 

Ball^  in  military  affairs.     See  Bullet. 

Ball,  a  township  of  Sangamon  co.,  111.     Pop.  986. 

Ball,  (-amc  of.  This  was  a  favorite  gymnastic  exer- 
cise among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  tho  latter  of 
whom  called  '\i  plla.  At  Rome  it  was  played  by  persons 
of  all  ages  and  by  men  of  high  rank.  The  Greeks  prized 
the  game  as  a  means  of  giving  grace  and  elasticity  to  their 
figures  and  motions.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  game 
was  fashionable  in  the  courts  of  French  and  Italian  princes. 
The  French  jVii  (/c /K(i(me  and  English  (fJiiKs  were  modifi- 
cations of  the  game  of  ball.  Tho  ball  was  struck  with  a 
mallet  (Fr.  mail  or  inall/c ;  Eng.  vkiU),  sometimes  called 
pall-mall  or  pell-mell,  from  the  Italian  pa/la,  a  ball.  A 
form  of  this  game,  called  cricket^  is  much  played  by  the 
English  at  tho  present  time.  The  popular  game  of  tho 
U.  S.  is  hane-fjitU.     (See  Base-Ball,  in  Appeniux.) 

Ball  (Ei'Huaim),  an  inventor,  born  in  Stark  co.,  0.,  in 
1812.  He  had  few  educational  privileges  in  his  youth. 
He  began  the  manufacture  of  ploughs  in  1840,  j)atentcd 
tho  "  Ohio  mower  "  in  1806,  and  the  well-known  "  Buckeye  " 
machine  in  18j8.  Ho  was  long  at  tho  head  of  a  largo 
manufactory  of  farming  tools  at  Canton,  O. 

Ball  (Thomas),  a  distinguished  American  sculptor,  born 
in  <.'iiarlrsl(j\vn,  Mass.,  Juno  3,  181'J.  His  works  of  art  are 
nuinernns  and  highly  esteemed.  Among  them  are  busts 
of  Webster  and  Choate,  and  statues  of  Webster,  Everett, 
and  Washington. 

Ballad  Poetry.  The  word  IndUid  signifies  in  English 
a  narrative  song,  a  short  talc  in  lyric  verse,  whi(di  sense  it 
has  eouie  to  have,  probably  through  the  English,  in  some 
other  languages.  It  means,  by  derivation,  a  dance-song, 
but  though  clancing  was  formerly,  and  in  some  places  still 
is,  performed  to  song  instead  of  instrumental  music,  the 
application  of  tho  word  in  English  is  quite  accidental. 
Tne  popular  ballad,  for  which  our  language   has  no  un- 


equivocal name,  is  a  distinct  and  very  important  species  of 

poetry.  Its  historical  and  natural  ])lace  is  anterior  to  tho 
appearance  of  the  poetry  of  art,  to  which  it  has  formed  a 
step  among  every  people  that  has  produced  an  original  lite- 
rature, and  by  which  it  has  been  regularly  displaced,  and, 
in  some  cases,  all  but  extinguished.  Whenever  a  people 
in  the  course  of  its  development  reaches  a  certain  intellect- 
ual and  moral  stage,  it  will  feel  an  impulse  to  express  itself 
in  literature,  and  the  form  of  expression  to  which  it  is  first 
impelled  is,  as  is  well  known,  not  prose  but  verse,  and  in 
fact  narrative  verse.  The  condition  of  society  in  which  a 
truly  national  or  popular  poetry  appears,  explains  the  cha- 
racter of  such  poetry.  It  is  a  condition  in  whicli  the  penplo 
are  not  divided  by  political  organization  and  book-culture 
into  markedly  distinct  classes,  in  which  consequently  there 
is  such  community  of  ideas  and  feelings  that  the  whole  peo- 
ple form  an  individual.  Such  poetry,  accordingly,  while 
it  is  in  its  essence  an  cxpre?sion  of  our  common  human 
nature,  and  so  of  universal  and  indestructible  interest,  will 
in  each  case  be  differenced  by  circumstances  and  idiosyn- 
crasy. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  always  be  an  ex])rc?sion 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people  as  an  individual,  and 
never  of  the  personality  of  individual  men.  The  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  popular  ballads  is  therefore  the 
absence  of  subjectivity  and  of  self-consciousness.  Thf)ugh 
they  do  not  "write  themselves,"  as  William  Grimm  has  said, 
though  a  man  and  not  a  people  has  composed  them,  still 
the  author  counts  for  nothing,  and  it  is  not  by  mere  acci- 
dent, but  with  the  best  reason,  that  they  have  crtmc  down 
to  us  anonymous.  Hence,  too,  they  are  extremely  ditlu-ult 
to  imitate  by  the  highly -civilized  modern  man,  and  most  of 
the  attempts  to  reproduce  this  kind  of  poetry  have  been 
ridiculous  failures. 

The  primitive  ballad  then  is  popular,  not  in  the  sense  of 
something  arising  from  and  suited  to  the  lower  i>rders  of  a 
people.  As  yet,  no  sharp  distinction  of  high  and  h>w  ex- 
ists, in  respect  to  knowledge,  desires,  and  tastes.  An 
increased  civilization,  and  especially  the  introduction  of 
book-culture,  gradually  gives  rise  to  such  a  division  :  tho 
poetry  of  art  appears ;  the  popular  poetry  is  no  longer 
relished  bj'  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  is  abandoned  to 
an  uncultivated  or  not  over-cultivated  class — a  constantly 
diminishing  number.  But  whatever  may  be  the  estimation 
in  which  it  may  be  held  b^'  particular  classes  or  at  particu- 
lar epochs,  it  cannot  lose  its  value.  Being  founded  on  what 
is  permanent  and  universal  in  the  heart  of  man.  and  now 
by  printing  put  beyond  the  danger  of  perishing,  it  will 
survive  the  fluctuations  of  taste,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  serve,  as  it  notoriously  did  in  England  and  (Tcrmany 
a  hundred  years  ago,  to  recall  a  literature  from  false  and 
artificial  courses  to  nature  and  truth. 

Of  the  Europeans  nations,  the  Spaniards  and  those  of 
Scandinavian-German  stock  have  best  preserved  their  early 
popular  poetry.  AVe  have  early  notices  of  the  poetry  of  tho 
Germans.  Their  ballads,  mythical  or  historiejil,  are  several 
times  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,  who  says  that  these  were 
their  only  annals.  The  earth-born  Tuisco  and  his  son 
Mannus  were  celebrated  in  the  one,  and  the  hero  Ar- 
miuius  in  the  other.  The  historian  of  the  (Joths,  Jornan- 
dcs,  writing  in  the  sixth  century,  says  that  these  ])eoj)le 
were  accustomed  to  sing  the  exploits  of  their  fathers  to  the 
harp,  and  seems  to  have  taken  not  a  little  f)f  his  history 
from  such  songs.  The  like  is  true  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  tho 
Lombard  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
mentions  songs  about  Alboin  (who  died  in  oOlJ)  as  existing 
among  all  the  nations  of  (ierman  speech.  Charlemagne 
had  the  old  traditional  songs  of  his  peo]»Io  collected  and 
committed  to  writing,  and  even  made  them  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  school  instruction.  Side  by  side  with  heroic  hal- 
lads,  social,  convivial,  and  funeral  songs  (which  may,  to 
bo  sure,  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  thing)  seem  to 
have  been  in  uso  from  the  earliest  recorded  times.  To  all 
this  popular  poetry,  by  reason  of  its  heathen  derivation  nnd 
character,  the  Christian  clergy  opposed  themselves  with 
the  most  determined  hostility.  Not  succeeding  in  extir- 
pating it  by  the  use  of  the  spiritual  and  legal  means  at 
their  command,  the  German  churchmen  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury conceived  the  idea  of  crowding  it  out  by  sulistituting 
poetry  of  a  Christian  subject  and  tone — an  expedient  which 
has  been  tried  more  than  once  since  then.  Though  popular 
song  lived  on  in  obscure  places,  the  foreground  of  history  is 
filled  for  six  hundred  years  with  religious  and  courtly 
poetry  and  with  the  chivalrous  and  native  ejiic.  Nothing 
is  left  of  tho  old  heroic  songs  but  a  fragment  of  the  Hilde- 
brandslied,  from  the  eighth  century  (best  known  in  a  mod- 
ernized form  of  the  fifteenth  century) ;  and  of  the  Christian- 
ized song  we  have  also  but  a  single  specimen,  the  Ludwigs- 
licd,  of  the  year  881.  The  former  is  in  the  ancient  alliter- 
ative metre,  tho  latter  in  the  then  newly-introduced  rhymed 
stanza.  During  the  fifteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
Bixtoenth  centuries  a  second  growth  of  tho  genuine  popular 
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Bong  appears,  mtao  of  it  springing,  doubtless,  out  of  shoots 
from  Iho  oUl  stock  which  hud  lived  through  this  long 
intcrviil,  t^omo  of  it  a  IVc-^h  product  of  the  age.  These 
ballads  wcrt-  popular  in  the  large  iiud  strict  sense;  that  is, 
they  were  the  creation  and  the  mauifcstation  of  the  whole 
people,  great  antl  humble,  who  were  stilt  one  in  all  essentials, 
having  Ibe  same  belief,  the  same  ignorance,  aud  the  same 
tastcarand  living  in  much  closer  relations  than  now.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  stimulation  of  thought 
through  the  art  of  printing,  the  religious  aud  intellectual 
consequences  of  the  Ucformation,  the  intrusion  of  cold 
reflection  into  a  world  of  sense  and  fancy,  broke  up  the 
national  unity.  The  educated  classes  took  a  direction  of 
their  own,  and  left,  what  had  been  a  common  treasure,  to 
the  people  in  the  lower  sense,  the  ignorant  or  unschooled 
mass.  tJerman  ballads  have  been  coUec'ed  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  sources  have  been  "  flying  leaves," 
manuscripts,  printed  song-books  (mostly  of  the  sixteenth 
century),  and  oral  tradition.  In  interest  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  Scandinavian  and  English. 

Christianity  and  foreign  culture,  which  in  different  ways 
have  been  equally  destructive  in  their  effects  upon  ancient 
national  poetry,  were  introduced  into  the  Scandinavian 
countries  much  later  than  into  Germany  and  England.  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  too,  the  peasantry  long  main- 
tained a  much  higher  positiuu.  They  were  not  an  op- 
pressed and  ignorant  class,  but  free  men,  who  shared  fuHy 
in  the  indigenous  culture,  and  so  were  well  fitted  to  keep 
and  transmit  their  poetical  heritage.  While,  therefore,  the 
heroic  ballads  of  Germany  and  England  have  been  lost — 
those  of  England  utterly,  those  of  Germany  being  preserved 
only  in  epic  conglomerates  like  the  Jvibelungcnlied — and 
while  the  mythical  cycle  in  both  countries  is  but  feebly,  if 
at  all,  represented,  Scandinavia  has  kept  a  great  deal  of 
both.  The  story  of  Thor's  Uammer  forms  the  subject  of  a 
ballad  still  known  in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries  ;  a  vol- 
ume of  ballads  concerning  Sigurd  has  been  gathered  from 
tradition  in  the  Faroe  Isles  within  this  ceuturj-,  and  several 
balladsof  this  cycle  and  of  that  of  Dietrich  of  Bern  arc  found 
in  Danish  manuscript  ballad-books.  Svend  Grundtvig,  the 
editor  of  the  still  unfinished  but  truly  magnificent  collection 
of  the  old  Danish  ballads,  has  arranged  them  in  four  classes  : 
first,  the  Heroic;  second,  the  Trylleviser,  or  ballads  of 
giants,  dwarfs,  nixes,  elves,  mountain  spirits,  enchantment, 
spells,  and  ghosts;  third,  the  Historic  ;  and  fourth,  ballads 
of  (-'hivalry.  The  historic  ballads  (intending  their  orig- 
inal, not  flieir  actual,  form)  mostly  fall  within  the  period 
from  11 JO  to  KJOO ;  the  chivalrous  are  later,  and  the  two 
other  classes  belong  to  a  still  earlier  term,  which  may  ex- 
tend over  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  into,  or 
perhaps  through,  the  eleventh;  that  is,  to  the  epoch  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Ballads  are  best  preserved 
by  oral  tradition  in  Norway  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  but  not 
at  all,  there,  in  old  manuscripts;  Sweden  has  a  few  manu- 
scripts, and  Denmark  a  great  number,  written  mostly  by 
noble  ladies  living  on  their  estates,  and  giving  the  ballads 
as  they  were  sung  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  as  well 
in  the  lord's  castlo  as  in  the  peasant's  hut.  The  Danish 
ballads  were  collected  in  a  printed  form  earlier  than  any 
others  except  the  Spanish.  Vedel  published  a  hundred  in 
lo'Jl  ;  another  collection,  called  Tragica,  or  old  Danish 
hist<)ric  love-ballads,  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  1657  ;  and 
in  lt)i)j  Syv  republished  Yedel's  ballads^  with  the  addition 
of  another  hundred. 

The  English  have  preserved  but  a  moderate  number  of 
very  early  b.illads,  and  the  date  of  many  of  these  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix.  There  arc  some  narrative  poems  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  which,  without  stretch  of  language,  might  be  called 
ballads.  The  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  predominance  of 
the  French  language  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  had 
of  course  uKHucntons  literary  consequences,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  production  of  the  native  ballad  should  have 
stopped.  The  story  of  the  Saxon  outlaw  Hereward,  which 
begins  with  the  second  year  after  the  Conquest,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  Latin  prose  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, is  full  of  such  adventures  as  form  the  themes  of  bal- 
lads, and  very  likely  was  made  up  from  popular  songs. 
Such  baUads,  if  they  existed,  arc  lost,  but  ballads  concern- 
ing outlaws  are  among  the  earliest  and  best  ones  of  the 
English.  In  place  of  Hereward  of  the  Conqueror's  time,  and 
Fuik  Fit'z-M'arin  of  John's  time  (whose  history  was  also  ex- 
tremely i)opular),  we  have  Robin  Hood  of  uncertain  time. 
Songs  of  Kobin  Hood  and  of  Randolph,  earl  of  Chester 
(probably  the  third  earl,  who  died  in  1232),  we  know, from 
Piers  IMoughman,  were  current  among  the  lower  orders  at 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  one  Robin  Hood 
ballad  exists  in  a  manuscript  which  may  be  as  old  as  the 
first  quarter  of  the  next  century.  Another  occurs  in  a 
manuscript  dated  at  about  1500,  others  in  the  Percy  manu- 
script. The  Little  Gest  of  Robin  Hood,  which  is  a  min- 
iature epic  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  ballads,  was  printed 


by  Wynkcn  de  Worde,  "  probably,"  says  Ritson,  "  in  1189." 
AVe  may  reasonably  place  the  origin  of  the  Robin  llood 
ballads  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  To  the  thir- 
teenth century  mny  belong  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  which  is 
founded  on  an  incident  that  occurred  in  1255.  An  Anglo- 
Norman  ballad  on  the  same  subject  twice  refers  to  a  King 
Henry,  and  is  therefore  put  within  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  which  ended  1270.  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  if  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ballad  has  been  rightly  understood,  dates  from 
1281.  After  this  there  are  only  one  or  two  ballads  with 
dates  till  we  come  to  the  Battle  of  Otterbourn,  1.S8S,  from 
which  time  wo  have  a  succession  of  ballads  founded  on 
ascertained  events,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Ballads  like  those  of  Grundtvig's  second  class 
exist  in  a  small  number;  one  of  them  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  little  that 
we  have  of  ballads  of  the  Arthur  cycle,  and  many  of  the 
best  of  all  kinds,  we  owe  to  the  Percy  manuscript,  written 
just  before  1650.  A  few  ballads  besides  those  named 
have  been  gleaned  from  manuscripts  and  early  prints, 
but  a  large  part  of  our  whole  stock  has  been  reetivered 
within  the  last  hundred  years  from  the  oral  tradition  of 
Scotland.  The  first  impulse  to  the  collecting  nf  this  jtoctry 
was  given  by  the  publication  of  Percy's  "  Reliqucs  "  in 
1705.  The  "Reliqucs"  inspired  BUrger  and  Herder, 
through  wliom,  and  especially  through  Herder's  "  Volks- 
licder  "  (1778-79),  that  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  peo- 
ple was  awakened  in  (Jermany  which  has  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  has  led  to  the  collecting  and  study 
of  the  traditional  songs  and  talcs  of  all  the  European,  aud 
some  of  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  American  races. 

The  Spanish  alone  of  the  Latin  nations  can  boast  a  bal- 
lad poetry  of  great  compass  and  antiquity.  Following  the 
law  of  analogy  where  documents  are  wanting,  the  origin  of 
these  ballads  would  be  put  between  the  years  1000  aud 
1200,  the  period  when  the  Spanish  nationality  aud  lan- 
guage had  been  developed  to  that  degree  which  invariably 
incites  and  leads  to  expression  in  epic  song.  Some  sort  of 
popular  poetry  about  the  Cid  (whose  time  is  1040-99)  is 
known  to  have  been  sung  as  early  as  1147 ;  the  poem  of  the 
Cid  itself  is  placed  about  1200.  During  the  century  that 
follows  we  find  occasional  mention  of  ballad-singers,  but  no 
ballads.  As  in  Germany,  the  popular  poetry,  after  the  first 
bloom  of  the  national  genius,  was  supplanted  by  art-jioetry, 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  it  passed  out  of  notice  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  A  reaction  set  in  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  was  the  glorious  period  of  Sjianish 
history,  and  the  return  to  the  national  poetry  was  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  powerful  stirring  of  the  national 
mind.  Omitting  **  flying  leaves  "  or  broadsides,  and  a  few 
ballads  in  the  "  Cancionero  General"  of  1511,  the  earliest 
collection  of  Spanish  ballads  is  an  undated  "  Cancionero  de 
Romances,"  printed  at  Antwerp  about  154G;  and  this,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  the  first  ballad-book  printed  in  any 
language,  and  was  gathered  in  part  from  the  memory  of  the 
people.  Other  similar  collections  followed,  from  which  was 
made  in  1600  the  great  "  Romancero  General."  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  national  ballads  de- 
clined in  favor,  with  a  decline  of  national  spirit,  but  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they  have  been  re- 
stored to  a  high  estimation  at  home,  and  have  gained  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  oldest  ballads  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  history  and  traditions  of  Spain,  and  re- 
count the  exploits  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  Fernan  Gon- 
zalez, the  Seven  Lords  of  Lara,  and  the  Cid.  Then  comes 
a  variety  of  romantic  and  chivalrous  ballads,  and  then  bal- 
lads of  the  Carlovingian  cycle.  These  oldest  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  ballads  have  been  excellently 
edited  by  Wolf  and  Hofmann,  and  the  entire  body  of  this 
literature,  amounting  to  more  than  1900  pieces,  is  included 
in  the  "Romancero  General,"  edited  by  Duran  in  1S49~51, 
a  work  which  surpasses  every  other  in  the  same  line,  ex- 
cept the  Danish  collection  of  Grundtvig.  The  collections 
of  ballads  in  the  other  Latin  languages  will  be  found  below. 
The  most  important  are  the  Portuguese  "  Romanceiro,"  by 
Almeida-Garrett,  1863  ;  the  Piedmontese  ballads,  by  Nigra, 
lS5S-6;5,  and  the  "Songs  and  Talcs  of  the  Italian  People,'* 
by  Comparctti  and  D'Ancona.  begun  in  1870,  both  first-rate 
works;  Arbaud's,  Puymaigre's,  and  Bujeaud's  French  col- 
lections. 

The  ballads  of  other  European  nations  are  scarcely  less 
interesting  than  those  which  have  been  noticed,  and  tlioso 
of  races  which  possess  little  or  no  other  literature  arc  ])eeu- 
liarly  instructive,  by  reason  of  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  history  of  national  poetry ;  for  instance,  the  songs 
of  the  Slavic  races,  and,  most  of  all,  of  the  Servians.  The 
Slavic  songs  as  a  class  are  distinguished  from  the  Teutonic 
by  the  absence  of  the  sentiment  of  j-omaittic  love  and  of 
chivalrous  heroism.  In  their  form,  too,  they  are  much  less 
dramatic,  and  even  the  division  of  epic  from  lyric  songs  is 
not  easy.     Many  songs  begin  with  a  few  narrative  verses, 
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and  then  become  entirely  lyric,  and  the  narrative  part  is 
almost  always  descriptive.  The  Servians— especially  those 
of  Turkish  Scrvia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro,  who  have  not 
been  much  affected  by  civilization — afford  a  capital  example 
of  a  race  that  has  not  outlived  the  ballad  era.  Vuk  has  col- 
lected five  or  six  hundred  of  their  songs,  one  third  of  them 
epic,  and  every  one  of  them  from  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
A  few  of  these  are,  in  their  actual  form,  as  old  as  the  fif- 
tceuth  century,  some  belong  to  a  remoter  time,  and  indeed 
many  retain  marks  of  an  ante-Christian  origin.  So  far, 
the  Servians  are  like  the  German  nations  :  the  distinction  is 
that  the  fountain  of  popular  poetry  still  flows,  and  that  he- 
roic poems  have  been  produced  among  the  Servians  in  this 
century  whieh  arc  essentially  similar  to  the  older  ones,  and 
not  at  all  inferior.  We  find  the  national  poetry,  there,  in  a 
condition  closely  resembling  that  in  which  it  was  among 
the  races  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  many  hun- 
dred years  ago.  New  songs  appear  with  new  occasions, 
but  do  not  supersede  the  ancient  ones.  The  heroic  ballads 
are  chanted  at  taverns,  in  the  public  squares,  in  the  halls 
of  chiefs,  to  the  acciimpaniment  of  a  simple  instrument. 
Sometimes  they  are  only  recited,  and  in  this  way  are  taught 
by  the  old  to  the  young.  All  classes  know  them :  the  peasant, 
themerehaut.  the  hjiyduk  (the  klepht  of  the  modern  Greek,  a 
sort  of  Kobiii  Hood),  as  well  as  the  jirofessional  bard.  No 
class  scorns  to  sing  them — not  even  the  clergy  or  the  chiefs. 
One  or  two  general  remarks  are  required  to  prevent  mis- 
conceptions and  to  supply  omissions.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  may  be  seen  or  inferred  that  the  ])opular  ballad  is 
not  originally  the  product  or  the  property  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  obvious  than 
that  many  of  the  ballads  of  the  now  most  refined  nations 
had  their  origin  in  that  class  whose  acts  and  fortunes  they 
depict — the  upper  class — though  the  growth  of  civilization 
has  driven  them  tnnn  the  memory  of  the  highly-polished 
and  instructed,  and  has  left  them  as  an  exclusive  possession 
to  the  uneducated.  The  genuine  popular  ballad  had  its  rise 
in  a  time  when  the  distinctions  since  brought  about  by  ed- 
ucation and  other  circumstances  had  practically  no  exist- 
ence. The  vulgar  balladsof  tmr  day,  the  ''  broadsides  "  which 
were  printed  in  such  huge  numbers  in  England  and  else- 
whore  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  later,  belong  to  a  different 
genus  ;  they  are  products  of  a  low  kind  of  art.  and  most  of 
them  are,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  thoroughly  despic- 
able and  worthless. 

Next  it  must  be  observed  that  ballads  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  long-repeated  tradition  have  always  depart- 
ed considerably  from  their  original  form.  If  the  transmission 
has  been  purely  through  the  mouths  of  unlearned  peop]e,there 
is  less  probability  of  wilful  change,  but  once  in  the  hands  (tf 
professional  singers,  there  is  no  amount  of  change  which 
they  may  not  undergo.  Last  of  all  comes  the  modern  ed- 
itor, whose  so-called  improvements  are  more  to  be  feared 
thau  the  mischances  of  a  thousand  years.  A  very  old  bal- 
lad will  often  be  fovind  to  have  resolved  itself  in  the  course 
of  what  may  be  called  its  propagation  into  several  distinct 
shapes,  and  each  of  these  again  to  have  received  distinct 
modifications.  When  the  fashion  of  verse  has  altered,  we 
shall  find  a  change  of  form  as  great  as  that  in  the  Hilde- 
brandslied,  from  alliteration  withcmt  stanza  to  stanza  with 
rhyme.  In  all  cases  the  language  drifts  insensibly  from 
ancient  forms,  though  not  at  the  same  rate  with  the  lan- 
guage of  every-day  life.  The  professional  ballad-singer  or 
minstrel,  whose  sole  object  is  to  please  the  audience  before 
him,  will  alter,  omit,  or  add,  without  scruple,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  different  ballads  blended  together. 
There  remains  the  very  curious  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  resemblances  which  are  found  in  the  ballads  of  different 
nations,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  incidents  or  even  of  the 
same  story,  among  races  distinct  iu  blood  and  history,  and 
geographically  far  separated.  The  Scottish  ballad  of  May 
Colvin,  for  instance — the  (Jerman  Ulinger — is  also  found  in 
the  Swedish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  French, 
Servian,  liohemian,  Wcndish,  Esthouian,  Breton,  and  per- 
haps other  languages.  Some  have  thought  that  to  explain 
this  phenomenon  we  must  go  back  almost  to  the  cradle  of  man- 
kind, to  a  primeval  common  ancestry  of  all  or  most  of  the 
nations  among  whom  it  appears.  But  so  august  an  hypothesis 
is  scarcely  necessary.  The  incidents  of  many  ballads  are 
such  as  might  occur  anywhere  and  at  any  time;  and  with 
regard  to  ngreemcnts  that  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way, 
we  have  only  to  remember  that  tales  and  songs  were  the  chief 
social  amusement  of  all  classes  of  people  iu  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  new  stories 
would  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  those  whose  business  it  was 
to  furnish  this  amusement,  and  be  rapidly  spread  among 
the  fraternity.  A  great  effect  was  undoubtedly  jiroduccd  by 
the  Crusades,  which  both  brought  the  chief  European  na- 
tions into  closer  intercourse  and  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  Enst,  thus  facilitating  the  interchange  of  stories  and 
greatly  enlarging  the  stock. 


The  most  important  collections  of  ballads  arc — 
Eu(fli»h. — "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  by 
Thomas  Percy,  fourth  improved  ed.,  London,  1794,  and  often 
since;  "Ancient  and  Modern  Scottish  Songs,"  by  David 
Herd,  second  ed.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  KT'l ;  "  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1S02-3,  and  often  since;  "Popular  Ballads  and 
Songs,"  by  Robert  Jamieson,  2  vols..  Edinburgh,  ISOO; 
"Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,"  by  George  K.  Kinloch,  Edin- 
burgh, 1S27;  "Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  bv  Wil- 
liam Motherwell,  (ilasgow,  1S27:  "English  and  Scottish 
Ballads,"  by  F.  .J.  Child,  8  vols.,  Boston,  ISfiO,  which  con- 
tains all  but  two  or  three  of  the  ancient  ballads,  and  a  full 
list  of  collections:  "  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscrijit."  by 
J.  W.  Hales  and  F.  J.  Furnivall,"3  vols.,  London,  lSti7~fi8. 
Scaudinnvian. — "  Banmarks  (Jamie  Folkevieer"  ("The 
Ancient  Ballads  of  Denmark"),  by  Svend  Grundtvig,  .'i  vols., 
and  part  of  a  fourth,  Copenhagen,  185.3-72— by  far  the 
greatest  work  in  this  class  of  literature  ;  "Ancient  Danish 
Ballads,"  translated  from  the  originals  by  R.  C.  Alex, 
Prior,  3  vols.,  London,  ISOO  ;  ••  Norske  Folkevieer"  ("Nor- 
wegian Ballads"),  by  M.  B.  Lamlstad,  Christiania,  1853; 
"Gamle  Norske  Folkeviser"  ("Ancient  Norwegian  Bal- 
lads"), by  Sophus  Bugge,  Christiania,  1S58:  "  Svenska 
Folk-Visor  "  ("  Swedish  Ballads  "),  by  Geijer  and  Afzclius, 
3  vols.,  Stockholm,  1814-16:  "Svenska  Forns^nger,"  by 
A.  I.  Arwidsson,  3  vols.,  Stockholm.  1834-42  ;  Rosa  Wslt- 
ren's  "  Diinischo  Volk?lieder."  Hamburg.  1858,  "Norwe- 
gische,  etc.  Volkslieder,"  Hamluirg,  IStid,  *' Schwedische 
Volkslieder,"  Hamburg.  1857  :  "  Fa-roiske  Kva?der"  ("Bal- 
lads of  the  P'aroe  Isles  "),  by  V.  tl.  Hammershaimb,  2  parts, 
Copenhagen,  1851-55;  "  Islenzk  Fornkva'Si,"  by  Grundtvig 
and  Sigur'Ssson,  3  pnrts,  Copenhagen,  1854-59. 

Ifi</h  Gcnuan. — "  Des  Knabcu  Wunderhorn,"  Arnini  and 
Brentano,  3  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1806-08,  4  vols.,  Berlin, 
1853-54;  "  Alte  teutsche  Volkslieder  in  der  Mundart  des 
Kuhlandehens,"  Vienna  and  Hamburg,  1S17;  "Oesterreich- 
ische  A''olkslicder,"  Ziska  and  Schottky.  Pesth.  l81iJ;  "Die 
Volkslieder  der  Deutsehcn,"  F.  K.  von  Erlfich,  5  vols., 
Mannheim,  1834-36;  "Schlesische  Volkslieder,"  Hoffmann 
von  Fallcrsleben  and  Richter,  Lcipsic.  1842;  "Alte  hoch- 
nnd  nieder-deutsche  Volkslieder,"  L.  Uhland,  2  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1844-15  ;  "  Deutsche  Volkslieder,"  F.  L.  Mittler.  Mar- 
burg and  Leipsic,  1855;  "FrUnkische  Volkslieder,"  F.  M. 
von  Ditfurth,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1855;  "  Dcutscher  Lieder- 
hort,"  L.  Erk,  Berlin,  1856  ;  "  Die  historisehen  Volkslieder 
der  Dentschen,"  R.  von  Liliencr(Ui,4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1865-69. 
Low- Ge  nil  on,  NetherhtudiHh. — "  Letterkundig  overzigt 
en  proevcn  van  de  Nederlandsehe  Vttlkszangen,"  J.  C.  W. 
le  Jcune,  Amsterdam,  1828;  Uhland,  as  before;  "Oude 
Vlaemscho  Liederen,"  J.  F.  AVillems,  (ihent,  1848;  "  Nie- 
derlandsche  Volkslieder,"  Hoffmann  von  Fallcrsleben,  sec- 
ond ed.,  Hannover,  1856;  "  Chauts  Pojiulaires  des  Flam- 
ands  de  France,"  E.  de  Coussemaker,  tJhent,  1856. 

Spunish  and  Portu;fufi8€. — "  Tesoro  de  los  Romanceros," 
etc.,  Eug.  de  Ochoa,  Paris,  1838,  Barcelona.  1840;  "  Koman- 
cero  CasteHano,"  G.  B.  Depping  and  A.  A.  Galiano.  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1844;  "  Romanccro  (ieneral "  (vols.  x.  and  xvi. 
of  "  Biblioteca  de  autores  Espanoles"),  Madrid.  1849-51; 
"  Observaciones  sobra  la  poesia  popular,"  etc..  M.  Mil.'i  y 
Fontanals,  Barcelona,  1853;  "  Primavera  y  Flor  de  Ro- 
mances," F.J.  Wolf  and  C.  Hoffmann,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1856; 
"  Romanzen  Asturiens,"  u.  s.  w.,  Jose  Amador  de  los  Rios, 
in  "  Jahrbuch  fiir  romanische-  u.  englisehe  Literatur,"  iii. 
268, 1861 ;  "  Cancionero  Popular,"  E.  Lafuente  y  Alcantara, 
2  vols.,  Madrid,  1866;  "  Cansons  de  la  Terra,  Cants  populars 
Catalans,"  F.  Pelay  Briz  y  Candi  Candi,  3  vols.,  Barcelona, 
1866-71 ;  "  Romancciro,"  Almcida-Garrctt,  3  vols.,  Lisbon, 
1863;  Th.  Braga,  "Cancioneiro  Popular."  Coinibra,  1867; 
"  Romancciro  Geral,"  Coimbra,  1867;  "  Cantos  Popularesdo 
Archipelago  A^oriano,"  Porto,  1869;  "Ancient  Spanish  Bal- 
lads," J.  (i.  Lockhart,  London,  1823;  "Portugiesische  Volks- 
lieder u.  Romanzen,"  C.  F.  Bellermann,  Leipsic,  1864 ;  "  Ro- 
manzero  der  Spanier  u.  Portugieser,"  Stuttgart,  1866. 

Italian. — "  Canti  popolari  Toscani,  Corsi.  Illirici.  Greci," 
N.  Tommas6o,  4  vols..  Venice,  1841-42.  second  ed.  of  vol.  i., 
1848 ;  "Canti  pop.  iuediti  Umbri,  etc.,"  O.  Marcoaldi,  Genoa, 
1856;  "Canzoni  pop.  del  Pieraontc,"  C.  Nigra  in  the  "  Ri- 
vista  Contemporanea  "  of  Turin,  1858-63  ;  "  Saggio  di  canti 
pop.  Veronesi,"  E.  S.  Righi,  Verona,  1863  ;"  Volkslieder  aus 
Venetien,  gesammelt  von  (J.  WIdter,"  1864 ;  "Canti  pop.  Sici- 
liani,"  G.  Pitre,  vol.  i.,  Palermo,  isro.  vol.  ii..  1S71  ;  "  Canti 
0  Racconti  del  Popolo  Italiano,"  I).  Comparetti  and  A.  d'An- 
cona,  Turin  and  Florence,  vol.  i.,  1870  :  vol.  ii.,  1871 :  vol.  iii., 
1872. 

French. — "Instructions  relatives  nux  Poesies  Populaircsdo 
Ic  Franco,"  J.J.  Ampt^re,  Paris.  1853;  "  Etude  sur  la  po^sie 
populaire  en  Normandie,"  Eug.  dc  Beaurepaire,  Avranches, 
1856;  "Chants  populaires  du  ])ays  castrais."  A.  Combes. 
Castres,  1862;  "  Chants  pop.  de  la  Provence,"  Damase  Ar- 
baud,  2  vols.,  Aix,  1862-64;  "  Romancero  dg  Champagne," 
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P.  Tarb6,  5  vols.,  Reims.  1S63-64;  "  Chants  pop.  recueillis 
dans  le  pays  mcssin,"  Comptc  de  Puymaigre.  Metz.  18(55; 
"Chants  c*t  chansons  pop.  des  provinces  dc  I'ouest.  Poitou, 
etc.,"  .'.  Biijeaud,  2  vols..  Niurt.  IStiti;  •■  Des  chansons  pop. 
chcz  Ics  ancicns  ct  chcz  les  Fran^ais."  C.  Nisard,  2  vols., 
PariiJ,  ISiiT:  "  Uceueil  de  chants  historiq^uea  frau^ais," 
Lcroux  do  Liucv.  2  vols.,  Paris.  1S41-42. 

Rouman  anrf"  U'u//ac/n(i«,—"  Ballade."  B.  Alexaudri.  2 
voU..  Jassy,  18j;i-54:  and  "  Pocsic  Pupulare  ale  Rouiani- 
lor."  Buoharc'St,  1860  ;  "  Ballades  et  chants  pop.  de  la  Kou- 
manio.  recueillis  et  traduits  par  Alexandri."  Paris.  1S55; 
"  Houmau  Anthology,  National  Ballads  of  Moldavia,**  etc., 
H.  Stanley,  Hertford.  1S06 ;  (Alexandri's)  "Kumanischc 
Volkspoosie,"  deutsch  v.  \V.  v.  Kotzebuc.  Berlin.  1^67; 
"  Pocsia  Popurala.  Balade."  Marienescu,  Pesth.  iSjH ;  "  Ro- 
manisehc  Volkslieder."  SchuUer,  Ueruiannstadt,  1609. 

Jinmnir. — **  Chants  popiihiires  dc  la  tlrece  luoderne,"  C. 
Fauriel.  2  vols..  Paris,  1824-25;  the  same  in  Ueruian,  by 
W.  Miillcr,  Lcipsie.  1825;  "  Neugriechische  Volksgesange," 
J.  M.  Firmenich,  Berlin,  1840;  *' Canti  popolari  Toscani. 
Corsi.  llliriei.drcci,"  X.  Toraasseo,4  vols.,  Venice.  1841-42; 
*' Ncu;;riechische  Volks-  u.  Freiheitsliecler,"  D.  H.  Sanders. 
Loipsic.  1812;  "  L>rts  Volksleben  der  Neugriechcn."  etc.. 
D.  IL  Sanders.  Mannheim,  1S44;  "Die  neugriechischon 
Volkslieder,"  Th.  Kinl.  Loipsic.  1849;  "  Chants  du  Peui)le 
en  (Jreoe."  Comptc  de  .Mareellus,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1861  ; 
'^'Aitrnara  SiifioriKa  riji  EXAaSos  "  (  Popular  Songs  of  tzreece). 
Spyr.  Zambolios.  Corcyra,  1852;  "  Carmina  popularia 
GriBciae  recentioris,"  A.  Passow,  Lcipsic.  1860 ;  "Anthol- 
ogio  neugriechischer  Volkslieder,''  Th.  Kind.  Leipsic,  1861. 

,Sfttriv,  Kttfitti-n  liranvh. — I.  «.  Rntiiian. — "  Piesni  russ- 
kago,  naroda"  (Songs  of  the  Russian  People),  J.  Sak- 
hiuof,  5  parts.  St.  Petersburg,  1838-39;  "  Piesui  sobran- 
niya,  P.  V.  Kirieovskim"  (Songs  collected  by  P.  V.  Ki- 
rievgky),  8  parts,  Moscow,  1850-68;  "  Piesni.  etc."  ("  Songs 
collected  by  P.  N.  Hybnikof"),  5  vols.,  Moscow,  1861-70; 
"  Russkiya  Xarodniya  Piesni"  (Russian  Popular  Songs), 
collected  ami  arranged  by  P.  V.  Shein.  vol.  i.,  Moscow,  1870; 
*'  Stimraen  des  russisehen  Volks  in  Liedern,"  P.  v.  Gotze, 
Stuttgart.  1828;  **  Die  Balalaika"  (Russian  Popular  Songs, 
in  German  translation),  J.  Altmann,  Berlin,  1863;  ''The 
Song.-'  of  the  Russian  People,  as  illustrative  of  Slavonic 
Mythology  and  Russian  Social  Life,"  by  AV.  R.  S. 
Kalstuu,  London,  1872,  6,  Mnloriifisinn,  Bitthein'aii. — 
**  Malorossiiskiya  Piesni"  (Little-Russian  Songs),  M. 
Maximovitch.  Moscow.  1827;  "Piesni  Ludu  ruskiego 
w  Galifvi  "  (Songs  of  the  Russian  People  in  Galicia). 
Z.  Pauli.  Lemberg,  18;{9-40;  "Sbornik  ukrainskikh  Pic- 
sen"  (Ci)llection  of  Songs  of  the  Ukraine).  M.  Maxi- 
movitch.  Kief.  1849;  "  Pisni,  Dumki."  etc.  ("Songs, 
Thought.^,  and  .Jests  of  the  Russian  People  in  PodoUa, 
Ukraine,  and  Little-Russia"),  A.  Kotzipinsky,  Kief,  I8t)2; 
"  Volkslieder  der  Polcn  "  (/.  c.  of  the  Ruthenian  people  in 
Poland),  gcsammelt  u.  iibcrsetzt  von  W.  P.,  Leipsic,  1833  j 
"Die  poetische  Ukraine,"  F.  Bodeustedt.  Stuttgart,  1845. — 
II.  J/tifn'cu-Sirritnt. — I.  «,  iServiftn. — "  Narodne  srpske 
Pjesmc  "  (••  Songs  of  the  Servian  People  ").  Vuk  Stephan- 
ovitch  Karatlshitch.  third  ed.,  6  vols..  Vienna,  1841-66; 
"Volkslieder  der  Serben,"  Talvj  t^Mrs.  Robinson),  second 
cd.,  2  vols..  Leipsic.  1853;  "Die  Gesange  der  Serben,"  2 
parts,  S.  Kajipcr,  Leijisic,  1852  ;  "  Poesies  populaires  Ser- 
bes,"  A.  l)i>;ion.  Paris.  1S59.  6,  Bosnian. — "Srpske  Na- 
rodne Pjesmc  iz  Bozne"  ("Songs  of  the  Servian  People  in 
Bosnia").  .1.  V.  Pctranovitch,  Serajevo,  1867.  c,  Moute- 
neijriii. — "  Pjevanija  Tzernogorska,"  etc.  ('*  Popular  Poetry 
of  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina"),  collected  by  Tshubar 
Tshoikovitch,  cd.  by  J.  Milovuk,  Ofen,  1833:  another  col- 
lection, ed.  by  himself,  Leipsic,  1839.  d.  Dnhnntian, — 
"Rnzgovor  ugodni "  ("Entertaining  Conversations"),  by 
A.  Cacich  Miossich.  Venice,  1759,  Agram,  1862;  "  Viaggio 
in  Dalmazia,"  Alberto  Fortis.  2  vols.,  Venice,  1774.  2,  Croat- 
ian.— "  Naroilnc  Pjesiue"  etc.  ("  Popular  Songs  of  the 
Croats,  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  and  Servians").  Leopold 
Zupan,  .Agrain.  1848.  3.  Sfoveninii  (Slaves  of  Carniola  and 
Carinthia),  "Slovenske  Pesmi  krajnskiga  naroda"  ("Songs 
of  the  Slnvenzi  in  Carniola  ")  [Achazel  and  Korytko].  Lai- 
bach,  1839-44:  "  Narodne  Pesni  ilirske,"  etc.,  Stanko  Vraz, 
Part  I.,  Agram,  1839;  "Volkslieder  aus  Krain,"  iil)ersetzt 
von  Anastasius  Criin,  Leipsic,  1850.  4,  Buhjarian. — "Bnl- 
garske  Narodne  Pcsni,"  D.  ami  K.  Miladinof,  Agram.  1867. 
Wentcnt  Bnnirfi,  T.  f'zrkho-Sfovfiln'nu. — 1.  o,  liobr.mivn  and 
Afor«r(«ni.— "  Pjsne  narodnj  w  Cechach  "  ("Songs  of  the 
People  in  Bohemia").  J.  Erben,  3  parts,  Prague,  1842-45; 
"  Morawske  narodnj  Pjsne  *'  ("  Songs  of  the  Moravian  Peo- 
ple"), F.  Snschil.  Br.inn.  1835,  1840.  also  1853-57;  Bohm- 
iscbe  Rosen,"  Iila  v.  Diiringsfeld.  Breslau,  1851;  "Bohm- 
ische  Granatcn,  Czechisehe  Volkslieder,"  M.  Waldau,  2  vols., 
Prague,  1858-60.  6,  Slovak. — "Slowansko  Nar6dnj  Pjsne," 
F.  L.  Czchikoffsky  (including,  besides  Slo*-ak  songs.  Slo- 
Tenian,  Bohemi.in,  etc.),  3  parts,  Prague.  1822-27,  and 
1839—44;  "NSrodnjc  zpiewanky  cili  pjesne  swiet3k6  Slo- 


w5ku  w  Uhrach  "  ("Songs  of  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary"), 
J.  KoUar.  2  parts,  Buda,  1823-27,  1834-35.  2,  Pijll^h.— 
"Piesni  polskie  i  ruskie  Ludu  galieyjskiego"  {"  Songs  of 
the  Polish  and  Russian  people  in  Galicia"),  W.  z.  Olcska, 
Lemberg,  1833;  "Piesni  Ludu  bialo-chrobatow,  mazurow, 
i  russin6w  z  nad  Bugu"  ("Songs  of  the  White  Cbrobatians, 
Massovians,  and  Russinians  on  the  Bug"),  K.  W.  AVoicicki, 
Warsaw,  1836;  "Piesni  Ludupolskiego  w  Galicyi"  ("Songs 
of  the  Polish  People  in  Galicia").  Z.  Puuli.  Lemberg.  1838; 
"Piesni  Ludu  polskiego,"  P.  Kolberg,  AVarsaw,  1857; 
"Piesni  Ludu  polskiego  w  Gcirnyra  Szlasku"  ("  Songs  of 
the  Polish  People  in  Silesia"),  Juliusz  Roger,  Wroclaw, 
1863.  3,  S»rftfji(ni'\\'tndisli. — "Volkslieder  der  Wenden 
in  der  Obcr-  u.  Nieder-Lausitz ",  L.  ilaupt  and  J.  E. 
Schmaler,  Grimma,  1841—13.  Otnentl  U'or/.^. — "Histor- 
ical View  of  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic 
Nations,"  etc.,  Talvj  (Mrs.  Robinson),  New  York.  1850; 
"Slawischo  Volkslieder"  (Russian,  Bohemian.  Slovak,  Bul- 
garian), J.  Wenzig.  Halle.  1830;  "Shnvischc  Balalaika" 
(Russian,  Little  Russian,  Carniolau,  Polish),  W.  v.  Wald- 
briihl,  Leipsic,  1843. 

Lithuanian. — "  Littaui.«che  Volkslieder,"  collected  and 
translated  by  G.  H.  F.  Nessehnann.  Berlin.  1851' ;  "  Litthau- 
ischc  Volkslieder  u.  Sagen,"  AVm.  Jordan.  Berlin,  1844. 

Breton. — "  Barzaz-Breiz.  Chants  populaires  dc  la  Bro- 
tagne."  Th.  Ilersart  dc  la  Villcmarque.  fourth  cd.,  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1S46 ;  "Volkslieder  aus  der  lirctagne,"  A. 
Keller  u.  E.  Scekcndorff.  Tubingen,  1841;  "  Bietonische 
Volkslieder,"  M.  Hartmann  u.  L.  Pfau.  Cidogne,  1859; 
"Chants  populaires  de  la  Basse-Bretagne,"  F.  M.  Luzel, 
vol.  i.,  L'Oricnt.  1868. 

Of  non-Indo-European  races  the  more  important  collec- 
tions are — 

Finnish. — "  Finnische  Runen  "  (Finnish  and  German), 
by  H.  R.  von  Sehrnter.  edited  by  G.  H.  v.  Schroter.  Stutt- 
gart. 1834  ;  "  Suonien  Kausan  wanhoja  Runoja  "  ("  Ancient 
Srmgs  of  the  Finnish  People"),  Oscar  Topelius.  3  parts, 
Turussa,  1S22-26  ;  "  Kanteletar,"  etc.,  "The  Harp,  or  An- 
cient Songs  and  Hymns  of  the  Finnish  People."  E.  Lonn- 
roth,  2  vols.,  Helsingfors.  1840.  Eythonian. — "  Ehsinische 
Volkslieder,"  original  and  translation,  H.  Neus,  Reval, 
1850-52.  Hnni/nrian. — "  Ncpdalok  es  Mondak  "  ("Songs 
and  Tales"),  J."  Erdelyi,  3  vols.,  Pesth.  1842-48;  "  Ausge- 
wUhlte  ungarische  A'olkslieder,"  translated  and  cilited  by 
K.  M.  Kertbeny,  Darmstadt.  1851.  r/nA'/^A.  — "  Proben 
der  Volkslitteratur  der  tiirkischen  Stamme  Siid-Sibcriens" 
("  Specimens  of  the  Popular  Literature  of  the  Turkish 
Races  of  South  Siberia"),  W.  Radlof,  3  vols.,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1866-70. 

Of  comprehensive  works  and  collections  the  most  notice- 
able are — "Stimmen  der  Volker  in  Liedern,"  J.  G.  v.  Her- 
der, 1778,  ed.  liy  J.  v.  Muller,  TUbingcn,  1807  ;  Talvj  (Mrs. 
Robinson).  "  Versuch  einer  gesehicbtlichen  Charaktcristik 
der  Volkslieder  gcrmanischcuNationen,"  etc..  Lcipsic,  1S40; 
"Hausschatz  der  Volkspoesic,"  0.  L.  B.  Wolff,  Lcipsic, 
1853;  "  Volksdichtungen  nord-  u.  sUilouropaischcr  Volker 
alter  u.  neuer  Zcit,"  J.  M.  Firmenich,  1867.     F.  J.  Child. 

Ballaiiche  (Pierre  Simox).  a  French  social  reformer, 
born  at  Lyons  Aug.  4.  1776.  He  published  "  Antigone," 
an  historical  novel  (1814).  and  "  The  Man  Without  a  Name" 
(1820).  He  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1842,  and  was  a  friend  of  Chateaubriand  and  31adamo 
Recamier.  Among  his  works  are  an  "  Essay  on  Social 
Palingenesis  "  and  "  The  Vision  of  Hchal."  His  philoso- 
phy is  abstruse  and  mystical,  but  he  is  regarded  as  a  pro- 
found thinker  by  some  French  critics.  Died  .June  12, 
1847.  (See  L.  de  Lomkme,  "  M.  Eallanchc,  par  un  hommo 
dc  rien,"  1841;  J.J.  Ampere,  "  Ballauche,"  1849;  Al- 
bert AuBERT,  "  P.  S.  Ballanche,"  1S47.) 

Ilariarat,an  Australian  town  and  gold-field  in  Victoria, 
75  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Melbourne.  The  gold-mines  of  this 
place,  which  were  opened  in  1851,  are  amongthe  richest  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria.  Ballarat  is  nnrivalhil  in  the  Irne- 
uess  of  its  gold,  which  averages  twenty-thrco  and  a  half 
carats,  the  pure  metal  being  twenty-lour  carats.  Pop.  in 
1871,  including  the  suburbs,  64,260. 

BaUlard,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Kentucky,  bordering 

on    Illinois  and  Missouri.     Area,  400  square  miles.     It  lu 

bounded  on  the  N.  W".  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  W. 

by  tho   Mississippi.     The  surface  is  nmlulating.     Indian 

corn  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  crops.     Capital,  Blandvillc. 

Pop.  12,576. 

I      Bal'lard  Vale,  a  post-village  of  Andover  township, 

I  Essex  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Shawsheen  River  and  the  Boston 

I  and  Maine    R.  R.,  21   miles  N.  of  Boston,  has  valuable 

1  water-power  and  extensive  manufactories. 

I      ItaUlast  [probably  derived  from  bcal,  "sand,"  and  tho 

Ger.  iait,  a  "load;"   Fr.  Ic^t],  stone,  sand,  or  other  heavy 

substance  which  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  when  her 

I  cargo  is  too  light  to  give  her  sufficient  hold  of  the  water  and 
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enable  hor  to  carry  sail  without  danger  of  being  upset.  A 
vessel  \vhieh  does  not  carry  enough  ballast  is  said  to  be  too 
crank.  Tliiy  condition  renders  her  utisteady  and  topheavy. 
Iron,  stone,  and  water  arc  tlic  principal  substances  used 
for  ballast.  Irou  has  the  great  advantage  of  taking  up  but 
little  sj)ace.  Water-ballast  is  sometimes  contained  in  water- 
proof bags,  or  is  confined  beneath  a  false  bottom  in  the  ves- 
acl.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  '*  in  ballast*'  when  she  carries  no 
cargo  except  the  ballast,  passengers,  and  the  baggage  and 
provisions  of  the  passengers  and  crew.  Balloons  generally 
take  u]i  a  quantity  of  sand  as  ballast,  in  order  that  the 
aei'onnut  may  be  able,  by  throwing  it  out,  to  increase  the 
buoyancy  of  the  balloon  or  arrest  its  too  rapid  descent. 
The  torm  ballast  is  also  apjilied  to  the  broken  stone  or 
gravel  which  is  laid  as  a  i>acking  between  railway  sleepers 
in  'ir^er  to  give  them  solidity  and  prevent  the  rise  of  dust. 

Uiillct,  bi'lA'.  a  French  word  signifying  a  dramatic  or 
theatrical  exhibition  of  dancing  and  pantomime,  with 
music;  a  species  of  dance  usually  forming  an  interlude  in 
theatrical  performances,  but  confined  principally  to  operas. 
The  ballet  has  some  resemblance  to  the  pantomimic  sacri- 
ficial dances  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  among  whom  were  dan- 
cers who  expressed  actions  and  passions  by  rhythm  ap- 
plied to  gesture.  The  ballet  was  introduced  into  France 
under  the  ausjjiees  of  Catharine  do'  Medici  about  1J80. 
Novcrro  about  1770  made  improvements  in  it.  to  which  he 
gave  an  inde])endcnt  dramatic  form.  The  Vestris  family 
were  celebrated  as  performers  in  ballets.  In  recent  times 
the  ]»ublic  favor  is  almost  exclusively  bestowed  on  female 
dancers.  The  ballet  has  degenerated  in  many  respects  of 
late  years. 

Unllina'f  a  market-town  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  partly 
in  Mayo  and  partly  in  Sligo  counties,  and  on  the  river 
Moy,  7  miles  from  its  entrance  into  KiUala  Bay,  and  IS 
miles  N.  N.  K.  of  Castlebar.  The  part  of  the  town  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Moy  is  called  Ardnnree.  Ballina  has 
manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and  snuIT;  also  an  active 
trade  in  lish.  provisions,  etc.      Pop.  in  ISOI,  5452. 

ISalliol.     See  Balioi,. 

Ballis'ta,  or  Balis^ta  [from  the  Gr.  /3aAAa>,  to 
'Hhrow  "],  a  military  engine  used  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  to  propel  large  stones  or  other  heavy  missiles. 
It  proba'dy  originated  with  tlie  ancient  Romans,  who  used 
it  in  the  siege  and  defence  of  fortified  places.  The  con- 
struction of  the  ballista  is  not  well  understood.  It  appears 
that  the  eiaslie  force  with  which  a  twi^fted  rope  uncoils 
itself  was  commonly  used  as  the  propelling  power,  with 
wbiidi  other  forces  were  perhaps  combined.  (For  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  cJfrrtH  of  the  ballista  see  Lucan's  '*  Phar- 
salia,"  Hi),  iii.,  1.  4(>j  ct  nvq.) 

Ballis'tic  Pen'dulum,  an  instrument  used  to  ascer- 
tain the  velocity  of  prujejtiles  and  to  prove  the  quality  of 
gunpowder.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  large 
block  of  wood  suspended,  so  as  to  turn  very  easily,  before  the 
mouth  of  tiie  cannon,  and  ha\ing  some  means  of  measuring 
the  angle  through  which  the  beam  oscillates.  M'hen  the 
magnitude  of  this  angle  (produced  by  the  shot  lodging  in 
the  mass)  is  known,  together  with  the  centres  of  suspen- 
sion and  oscillation  of  the  mass,  the  velocity  of  the  shot 
oan  be  determined  by  calculation.  The  gun  itself  is  also 
made  a  ballistic  pendulum,  being  suspended,  and  its  recoil 
observed.  But  these  contrivances  are  both  long  since  su- 
perseded liy  the  several  iVirms  of  electro-ballistic  j)endulums. 

Ual'liumy  or  Bai'ley,  the  central  part  of  the  old 
Norruan  castle,  sometimes  called  the  donjon,  or  the  whole 
spare  enclosed  witliin  the  external  walls  of  a  castle  except 
that  covered  by  the  keep.  The  walls  of  the  lower  stories 
were  of  great  thickness.  The  entrance  to  the  ballium  was 
generally  by  a  drawbridge  over  the  ditch. 

Ball  Mountain,  a  township  of  Watauga  cc,  N.  C. 
P.. p.  ;:2i). 

Balloon.     See  AiinoNAiiTirs,  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Balloou-lish,a  popular  name  of  several  marine  fishes 
of  the;  gi-ncra  Oimiuii,  Tvtrntidon,  etc.,  of  the  family  Gym- 
nodoutida'  and  the  ttrder  Plectognathcs.  They  take  their 
name  from  the  jiower  which  they  possess  of  inflating  them- 
RC'lves  with  air.  Many  species  are  known,  of  which  sev- 
eral nrc  American.     Our  /Jindons  are  all  small. 

ISaTlot  [Fr.  haUotfe],  originally  a  little  Imll  used  in 
secret  voting.  In  modern  times  it  is  applied  to  the  ticket 
or  printecl  pajier  which  the  voter  uses  at  an  elcetiini,  and 
the  practice  of  secret  voting  is  called  ''voting  by  ballot." 
The  tickets  are  deposited  in  a  wooden  box  called  the  bat- 
lot-box.  The  system  of  voting  by  ballot  prevails  in  France 
and  the  V.  S.  Tlie  other  mode  of  voting  is  called  vir/t 
rorc  (''by  tbo  living  voice").  The  ancient  Greeks  elected 
their  magistrates  or  decided  political  (piestions  by  secret 
vote,  for  which  purpose  they  used  beans  of  different  colors. 
The  English  elections  were  conducted  vird  race.  The  adop- 
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tion  of  the  ballot  has  for  many  years  been  advocated  by 
the  British  radicals  and  advanced  liberals.  In  1S71  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  a  long  contest,  decided  in  favor 
of  the  ballot,  but  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  bill.  In 
1872  the  Ballot  act  was  passed  by  both  houses,  and  at 
present  all  members  of  Parliament  are  chosen  by  ballot. 
In  the  election  of  members  of  social  clubs  ballots  or  balls 
are  commonly  uj»ed.  A  person  who  is  rejected  on  such 
occasions  is  said  to  be  hl<tch-b(tUt;dy  black  balls  being  used 
by  those  who  vote  in  the  negative. 

Ballon'  (Hosea),  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Univcrsalist 
denomination  in  the  U.  S.,  was  born  at  RichuKUid,  N.  11., 
April  30,  1771.  His  early  education  was  acquired  by  his 
own  efforts,  though  he  had  to  contend  with  unusual  obsta- 
cles. He  began  to  preach  when  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  labored  in  various  places  in  New  England.  In 
1807  he  settled  in  Portsmouth,  N.  11.,  in  l8lo  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  in  1817  in  Boston.  In  ISID  he  became  editor 
of  the  "  UniversaJist  Magazine,"  and  iu  18^1-32  was  con- 
nected with  the  "Expositor."  Died  June  7,  1S.'>2,  Among 
his  works  are  "Notes  on  the  Paraljles  "  (1804),  and  an 
"Examination  of  tlie  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Rctriljutioii  " 
(1840).  (See  his  "  Life"  by  M.  M.  BALFAtr.  and  another 
by  T.  WiiiTTEMORE,  1854.) 

Ballon  (HosEA,  second),  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Halifax, 
Vt.,  Oct.  18,  1796.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  foregoing. 
He  entered  the  Universalist  ministry  iu  bis  youth,  and 
preached  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  and  Roxbury  and  Medford, 
Mass.  In  1822  became  an  editor  of  the  "  I'niversalist 
Magazine,"  and  was  long  connected  with  various  journals 
of  his  denomination.  He  displayed  much  ability  as  editor 
of  the  "Universalist  Quarterly."  He  was  (KSoM-til)  the 
first  president  of  Tufts  College.  He  published  "Ancient 
History  of  Uuiversalism  "  (I82it)',  an  edition  of  Sismondi's 
"  History  of  the  Crusades"  (183u),  and  a  hymn-book  (1837), 
Died  May  27,  ISlJl. 

BaSlou  (Mattrin  M.),  a  son  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  iu  1822,  has  long  been  editor  of 
"  Ballou's  Pictorial,"  **  Baliou's  Monthly,"  and  other  period- 
icals, and  has  published  a  "History  of  Cuba"  (ISjl), 
**  Biography  of  Hosea  Ballon,"  "  Life-work  of  Hosea 
Ballou,"  and  a  valuable  compilation  of  quotations  from  a 
great  number  of  writers. 

Ballou  (Sullivan),  an  American  lawyer  and  officer 
of  volunteers,  born  at  Smithfield.  R.  I.,  Mar.  28,  1829, 
educated  at  Brown  University,  studied  law  at  Ballston,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18.^;{,  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  his  native  State  18j4-."h;,  and  speaker  1857. 
He  entered  the  army  on  the  outbreak  of  tlie  late  war,  and 
was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  July  21.  l^*(n,  where 
he  was  killed,  thus  ending  a  life  marked  by  distinguished 
ability;  and  his  military  career,  though  brief,  was  distin- 
guished by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  patriotism. 

Ball  Play,  a  post-township  of  Etowah  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
327. 

BalPs  Blutf,  Loudon  co.,  Va.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  about  33  miles  N.  W.  of  Washington.  Tho 
bank  here  rises  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  defeat  of  the  U.  S.  forces 
under  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  Oct.  21,  1801.  The  hostile  forces 
of  the  North  ami  South  had  for  several  months  confronted 
each  other  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  lyth 
and  20th  of  October  reconnoissances  were  made  in  tho 
direction  of  Dranesvillc  and  Leesburg  by  the  Fcrieral 
forces  under  Gen.  McCall,  without  encountering  any  opjio- 
sition.  Gen.  McClcllan  being  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  Confederates  in  these  positions,  on  Oct.  20 
(HU  I'.  M.),  instructions  were  sent  to  Gen.  Stone  at  Poolcs- 
villc,  Md.,  directing  him  to  keep  a  good  lookout  on  Lees- 
burg, to  note  the  effect  of  this  movement,  and  ailding  that 
''perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  (Stone's)  part 
might  have  the  eftcct  to  move  them."  Accordingly,  Gen, 
Stone  ordered  the  Fifteenth  Massiicbusetts,  Col.  Devens, 
to  bo  moved  to  Harrison's  Island  in  the  Potomac,  opposite 
the  bluff,  and  about  100  yards  distant  from  the  Virginia 
shore;  which  was  promptly  effected  in  ilatboats.  At  dark 
Devcns  sent  a  detachment  of  fifteen  men  under  Capt. 
Philbriek  to  the  Virginia  shore,  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Confederates.  After  ascending  the  bluff  they 
had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  they  discovered 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  camp,  nppareutly  but  ])oorly 
guarded,  which  situation  Philbriek  reported  to  Cid.  Devena 
on  his  return.  Devcns  forwarded  this  report  to  (.Jen.  Stone, 
who  immediately  issued  an  order  directing  Col.  Devcns  to 
land  with  five  companies  of  bis  regiment  and  proceed 
to  surprise  the  discovered  camp  at  daybreak,  and,  after 
having  accomplished  this,  to  pursue  as  far  as  he  deemed 
prudent,  destroy  the  camp,  and  return  to  his  position  on 
the  island,  unless  ho  saw  a  favorable  position  on  tho  Vir- 
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ginis  side  which  he  could  hold  until  reinforced.  At  the 
same  time  Col.  Lee  (Twentieth  Mussachusetts)  was  ordered 
to  oc.-upy  Harrisou's  Island  with  his  icf^inient,  and  to 
throw  one  company  aurot^s  to  the  heights  on  the  Virginia 
shore  to  eover  Col.  Deveus's  return.  These  orders  were 
curried  into  oflcut,  and  at  daylight  Devens  advanced  only 
to  tind  the  reported  eanip  to  be,  in  fact,  no  camp,  the  de- 
tai'hniont  of  ttie  night  before  having  been  deceived  in  the 
moonlight,  and  mistaken  the  openings  between  the  trees 
for  tents.  Col.  Devcns,  however,  advanced  to  within  a 
mile  of  Leesbnrg,  where  he  halted  and.,  concealing  his 
force  in  the  woods,  reported  to  (icn.  Stone  that  he  had  met 
witli  no  oppcii-ition,  and  asking  for  further  orderw.  About 
7  A.  H.  a  body  of  Confederates  appeared,  but  retired  when 
approached,  and  cavalry  were  also  seen  on  the  Lecsburg 
roatl ;  whereupon  Col.  Deveus  fell  back  to  the  binfi"  without 
interference,  and  reportetl  to  Gen.  Stone,  who  directed  him 
to  remain,  and  that  he  would  he  reinforced.  At  this  time 
his  force  of  ofliccrs  and  men  was  about  tiaO.  The  position 
he  had  taken  up  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  woods, 
and  here  about  noon  he  was  attacked,  and  fell  back  to  a 
more  secure  position  ;  being  again  attacked,  he  retired  still 
farlhe:-.  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  where  ho  was  reinforced 
by  I'ul.  Baker  with  his  regiment  of  First  California  Volun- 
teers, and  who  by  seniority  of  rank  took  command.  Col. 
Baker's  instruefions  were  discretionary  whether  to  remain 
or  withdraw,  Init  on  linding  an  attack  already  commenced 
he  decided  lo  remain.  The  force  at  his  command  amounted 
to  about  11)00  men ;  the  Confederate  force  in  the  woods  was 
reported  at  1700,  not  including,  however,  a  regiment  of 
Mississippi  volunteers  so  stationed  as  to  prevent  succor  to 
Col.  Baker  from  Edwards's  Ferry.  Col.  Baker  had  no  more 
than  disposed  his  men  in  line  when  he  received  a  vigorous 
attairk  on  his  right,  extending  soon  to  his  left  and  centre. 
For  two  hours  a  desperate  eontlict  was  maintained,  the 
Federals  from  their  exposed  position  sutfcring  by  far  the 
heaviest  loss.  Cul.  Ii:iker,  who  displayed  the  greatest 
bravery,  was  killed  about  five  o'clock,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  Col.  Cogswell  (New  York  Tammany  Regi- 
ment). The  severe  fire  to  which  the  Federal  troops  had 
been  subjected,  and  the  feart\il  loss  they  had  sustained, 
caused  them  to  waver,  and  the  only  hojie  that  appeared  to 
be  left  was  to  endeavor  to  join  tJen.  Stone,  who  was  known 
to  have  a  strong  force  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  about  two  miles 
away;  but  this  movement  was  met  by  a  body  of  fresh 
Mississippi  infantry,  and  under  their  attack  the  disheart- 
ened and  reduced  troups  were  routed,  and,  Hying  in  great 
disorder  down  the  bluff,  were  subjected  to  a  galling  fire 
from  all  directions.  The  boats  to  which  they  fled  were 
upset  or  .>unk  by  the  Confederates'  fire,  and  the  few  that 
esca]ied  either  swam  out  into  the  stream  or  concealed  them- 
selves aUing  the  banks  of  the  river,  reaching  the  Federal 
lines  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  In  the  mean  time.  Gen. 
Stone  had  ordered  an  advance  across  Edwards's  Ferry  to 
their  assistance,  but  as  they  did  not  arrive  on  the  field,  they 
furnished  no  aid.  The  Federal  loss  in  killed,  drowned  and 
woumled  exceeded,  probably,  1000  men;  Gen.  Evans,  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces,  reported  his  loss  at 
l.^a.  Much  blame  was  attaclied  to  Col.  Baker  for  reckless- 
ness, ami  Gen.  Sttme  was  subsequently  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  Fort  La  Fayette  in  New  York  harbor,  but  was 
afi'erwards  dis^jharged,  and  at  a  later  period  again  given 
a  command. 

BalTston,  a  township  of  Saratoga  co..  N.  Y.    P.  21S0. 

Ballstou  Spa,  sometimes  called  simply  Ballston,  a 
post-village,  capital  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rens- 
selaer and  Saratoga  R.  R.,  ;>0  miles  N.  of  Albany  and  6 
miles  S.  W.  of  Saratoga  Springs.  Here  are  mineral  springs, 
somewhat  frequented  in  summer.  These  springs  rise  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Hudson  River  (Silurian)  shales,  and 
rank  among  the  best  acidulous  chalybeate  springs  in  the 
U.S.  The  village  has  two  national  banks,  2  weekly  pa- 
pers. 5  churches,  and  several  manufactories.  It  is  in  Mil- 
ton township.     Pop.  21170. 

Itall'ville,  a  ti)wnship  of  Sandusky  co.,  0.    Pop.  1731. 

Bally.     See  Ball. 

Bally,  a  Celtic  word  or  prefix  signifving  "  town  "  or 
"dwelling."  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  names  of  a 
great  number  of  places  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Ballymr'na,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  on  the  river  Brairi,  2  miles  above  its  iunction 
with  the  Maine  ami  IV.';  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Belfast. 
It  has  large  public  schools,  a  eotion-spinning  mill,  and 
extensive  bleaching-grounds.  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
linen  and  tinx  markets  iu  Ireland.     Pop.  6774. 

Ballyshnn'non*  a  senport-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  on  the  river  Erne  at  its  entrance  into 
Donegal  Bay.  120  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin,  A  bridge  of 
fourteen  arches  here  crosses  the  Erne.     It  has  about  six 


churches  and  chapels.  Here  is  a  valuable  salmon-fishery 
in  the  Erne.     Pop.  in  1871,  (5739. 

Balm  [Mclin'sn  ttXHdna'tU),  a  perennial  hcrltaceous 
plant  of  the  natural  onler  Labiata-,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  American  gardens,  and  prized 
for  its  lemon-seented  leaves.  The  leaves,  which  arc  ovate 
and  crenate.  and  the  stem,  arc  occasionally  used  in  medicine 
as  a  gentle  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  tonic.  Its  ]ir<iperties 
depend  on  an  essential  oil  called  oil  of  balm.  An  infusion 
of  balm  is  an  excellent  beverage  in  febrile  diseases. 

Balinacz-Ujvaros,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Szabolcs,  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Debreczin.  Pop. 
in  1S70,  0481. 

Bal'm^s  (.Taymk  Limto).  a  Spanish  Catholic  priest,  born 
at  Vieb,  in  Catalonia,  Aug.  2S,  l.siii.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably preeuciuus  scholar.  He  wrote  in  reply  to  Guizot  an 
able  work  entitled  "  Protestantism  Compared  with  Catholi- 
cism in  its  Relations  to  European  Civilization"  (3  vols., 
1S48).  which  was  translated  into  English.  French.  Italian, 
and  German.  .-Vmong  his  other  works  is  "  Filosolia  Fun- 
damental," which  was  translated  into  English  by  H.  F. 
Brownson.  New  York,  18o7.  Died  July  y,  1S4S.  (See 
Antonio  Solkii,  "  Biografia  de  D.  J.  Balm6s,"  1850 :  (Jar- 
riA  DE  LOS  Santos,  "Vida  de  Balm^s,"  1848;  Blanche- 
RoFFi.v.  "J.  Balm6s.  sa  Vie  et  ses  Ouvrages,'*  lS4i».) 

Balm  of  Gilcad.     See  Balsam;  Gtlkap,  Balm  of. 

Balmor'al  Castle^  the  autumnal  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria,  is  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  Aberdeenshire.  Scot- 
land, on  the  river  Dee,  48  miles  AV.  S.  W.  of  Aberdeen.  It 
commands  a  magnificent  jirospcct  and  eomjirises  40,000  acres 
of  beautiful  grounds.  Prince  Albert  purchased  tins  estate 
iu  18.^2  for  £32,000,  and  erected  a  granite  castle  in  the 
Scottish  baronial  style.  It  consists  of  two  blocks  of  build- 
ings united  by  wings,  and  a  massive  tower  thirty-five  feet 
square,  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  and  surmounted 
by  a  turret  twenty  feet  high. 

Balna'ves,  or  Baluavis  (Hknrv),  of  Halliill,  an 
eminent  Scottish  Reformer  anil  writer,  liorn  in  Fileslurc  in 
1520.  He  studied  law,  and  became  secretary  of  state  in 
1543.  In -1547  he,  with  other  Protestants,  took  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  was  declared  a  traitor.  The 
castle  was  cajitured  by  the  French,  who  took  him,  with 
Knox,  to  Rouen  as  prisoner.  AVhilc  in  prison  he  wrote  a 
**  Confession  of  Faith."  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1554. 
Died  in  1570. 

Bal'sam  [Lat.  haVsamum;  Gr.  ^dXaa^i-ov],  a  name  in- 
eluding  in  popular  language  many  resinous  substanct  s  and 
oils  to  which  great  medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed ;  also  cer- 
tain medicines  compounded  of  resins  and  oils.  The  name 
was  originally  limited  to  a  single  substance,  the  b;ilm  of 
Gilead.  Mecca  balsam,  or  balsam  of  Judca.  Balsiims  are 
natural  mixtures  of  rosins  and  essential  oils,  the  nsin.'j 
originating  from  the  oxidation  of  the  oils.  They  are  vis- 
cid, aromatic  liquids,  varying  greatly  in  consistence,  ^'hey 
are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  the  simple  oleo-resins.  as  crude  tur- 
pentine, Canada  balsam.  Copaiba  balsam,  Mecca  balsam, 
etc.;  (2)  balsams  containing,  besides  oil  and  resin,  the 
fragrant  cinnamic  aciil.  as  liquidamber.  Peru  ancl  Tolu 
balsams,  storax.  etc.  (For  further  details  sec  each  of  the 
above.)  Certain  jiharmaeentical  preparations  were  once 
called  balsams,  as  /lafsamuni  optxUlditr,  an  alcoliolic  soap 
solution  containing  ammonia;  halmmuiu  arcni,  a  salve 
containing  elemi  gum;  bahattinm  stiijthuritt,  a.  solution  of 
sulphur  in  linseed  oil. 

Balsam^  Canada,  the  thick,  terebinthine  so])  of  A  him 
hnhaima,  which  collects  in  blisters  beneath  the  epidermis 
on  the  trunkt^  of  young  trees.  These  blisters  are  punctured, 
and  the  balsam  gathered  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is 
used  in  medicine,  for  varnishes,  for  mounting  microscopic 
objects,  etc.  Abies  grandis  of  the  W.  coast  furnishes  a 
similar  fluid. 

Balsam^ina,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  order 
Balsaminacea*.  includes  numerous  species  which  arc  natives 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  are  mostly  annuals.  The  littlxnm- 
ina  hortr}isii^  (or  IitijutticH"  balxtimhni),  commonly  called 
balsam,  is  a  favorite  garden  flower  in  the  U.S.,  witT^  un- 
symmctrical  corollas  finely  variegated  with  white,  pink, 
red,  and  purple.  It  has  five  stamens,  and  a  capsule  of  five 
valves,  remarkable  for  the  elastic  force  with  whieh  it  bursts. 
The  term  haham  is  also  applied  to  the  Impatlctis  rio/j'-me- 
taugere,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  two  species  of  finpatiens 
which  grow  wild  in  the  I'.  S. 

Balsamina'ceac,  or  Balsamin'ore  (so  called  from 
BdUimniKt,  its  ])rincipal  genus),  a  naiural  order  of  succu- 
lent herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  Europe, 
China,  and  America.  By  Jussieu.  Asa  Gray,  and  others  it 
is  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  the  Geraniaeca-. 

Balsam  Lake,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  192. 

Bal'ta,  a  well-built  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  Podo- 
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lia,  on  the  Koderaa  River,  132  miles  E.iS.  E.of  Kamieniec. 
It  has  over  twenty  factories  of  cantlk's,  soap,  etc.,  and  has 
an  oxtcDsive  trade  in  cattle,  horses,  hides,  wool,  and  gi'ain. 
Pop.  in  18(i7,  14,52S. 

Ital'tic,  or  Baltic  Sea  [Ger.  Oataee;  Lat.  Mare  Balti- 
CH»t''  and  ^)7'»»s  Coda^nutf],  an  inland  sea  or  gulf  of  North- 
ern Europe,  is  situated  between  Russia,  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  Denmark,  and  connects  with  the  Uermau  Ocean  and  the 
Cattegat  by  the  Sound  and  the  (Ireat  and  Little  IJelts.  It 
is  S:iO  miles  long.  Its  greatest  width  is  -120  miles,  and  the  area 
154,570  square  miles.  On  account  of  the  small  ]>roportion  of 
salt  it  contains  (not  over  2  percent.),  the  Baltic  freezes  much 
more  easily  and  early  than  the  ocean.  It  is  not  affected  by 
the  (ide.  The  numerous  sand-banks  ancl  islands,  and  the 
violent  storms  with  sudden  changes  of  wind,  render  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Baltic  dangerous.  It  receives  several  large 
rivers — namely,  the  Oder,  Vistula,  Niemen,  DUna,  Narva, 
Neva,  TorneA,  Dal,  etc.  No  sea  has  in  jtroportion  to  its 
size  so  great  an  influx  of  fresh  water.  The  largest  islands 
in  the  Baltic  are  Seeland,  Gotliland.  Hiigcn,  Bornhcdm,  and 
Ocsol.  The  chief  ports  are  St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  Dantzig, 
Stralsund,  Konigsberg,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen.  A 
remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with  this  sea  is  the 
slow  and  gradual  rising  of  its  shore  in  Sweden. 

Baltic,  a  post-village  of  Sprague  township.  New  Lon- 
don CO..  Conn.,  on  the  Hartford  Providence  anrl  Fishkill 
R.  R.,  42  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Hartford.  Here  are  important 
manufactures.  The  village  contains  one  of  the  largest  cot- 
ton-mills in  the  world,  running  00,000  spindles. 

Bal'tic  Qucs'tiou,  the  name  given  to  the  controversy 
bc-tWL-en  the  Rut^sian  government  and  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  (.'ourland,  Esthonia,  and  Li\"onia.  Those  countries, 
which  never  stood  in  the  relation  of  conquered  provinces 
to  Russia,  were  promised  by  Peter  the  Great  the  main- 
tenance of  their  German  administration  and  security  for 
freedom  of  conscience.  These  rights  and  privileges  were 
confirmed  by  Alexander  II.  in  Feb.,  1850,  but  the  actions 
of  the  government  appear  to  have  contradicted  these  pro- 
fessions. The  priests  of  the  Greek  Church  have  sought  to 
make  converts  among  the  peasants  by  false  promises  of 
land  and  of  exemption  from  military  service.  Many  efforts 
have  also  been  made  to  compel  the  German  inhabitants  to 
adopt  the  Russian  language  in  public  affairs  and  in  their 
schools,  and  a  strict  censorship  has  been  exercised  over  the 
German  press.  (See  A.  J.  Sciiem,  "  Deutch-Amerikau- 
isches  eonversations-Lexikon.") 

Bartimoref  a  county  in  the  northern  part  of  Mary- 
land, bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  about  700 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  hy  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Patapseo  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Gunpowder  River.  The  surface  is  pleasantly 
diversified  by  hills,  some  of  which  are  800  t'eet  high,  (iranite, 
gneiss,  and  limestone  underlie  the  county,  which  contains 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  chrome.  The  soil  is  productive. 
Corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  garden  and  dairy  products  are 
tile  chief  crops.  This  county,  the  niojst  popuhuis  in  the 
State,  is  intersected  by  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.  Other 
railroads  meet  at  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  has  important 
manufactures.     Capital,  Towsontown.     Pop.  3^0,741. 

Baltimore,  the  chief  city  of  Maryland,  is  situated  in 
30°  17'  N.  lat.  and  0°  20'  E.  Urn.  (70°  37'  30"  W.  from 
Greenwich),  at  the  head  of  tide-water  and  of  navigation 
on  the  Patapseo  River,  about  14  miles  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  and  nearly  200  from  the  ocean  hy  ship-channel.  The 
Patajfsco  to  this  point  is  a  broad  estuary:  above,  a  small 
and  swift  stream,  furnishing  water-power  to  many  mills 
and  manufactories.  The  harbor  is  s])acious  and  secure, 
but  with  a  depth  of  but  little  over  20  feet.  Its  depth  is 
preserved  and  is  being  increased,  and  an  improved  ship- 
clnmnel  jirovided  by  extensive  dredging,  prosecuted  at  the 
expense  of  the  U.  S.,  the  State,  and  the  city  governments. 
The  city  covers  about  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  surface 
of  its  site  was  originally  very  hilly,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  grading  rendered  necessary  by  improvements,  much 
of  the  original  inequality  still  exists;  and  the  surrciunding 
cinintry  being  of  similar  character,  with  swift  streams,  ex- 
cellent drainage  is  secured,  and  the  henlthfulncss  of  the 
location  greatly  promoted. 

The  first  steps  for  "erecting  a  town"  on  the  Patapseo, 
to  bo  called  Baltimore  Town,  were  taken  by  a  legislative 
act  in  1720.  and  it  was  laid  out  in  half-aere  lots  in  1730. 
In  1752  it  contained  25  houses  and  200  persons;  in  1705 
tlie  numln-r  had  increased  to  50  bouses.  After  this  the 
growth  was  more  rapid,  and  in  1775  there  were  564  houses 
and  5034  persons.  In  Dee.,  1770,  the  Continentiil  Congress 
transferred  its  sittings  from  Philadeljihln  t(»  Baltimore,  and 
met  here  for  about  two  months.     In  1707  it  was  ineorpo- 

*  The  name  lin/fic  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
ballins,  a  "belt,"  on  account  of  the  famous  belts  of  this  sea. 


rated  as  a  city.  The  population  in  1790  was  13,503;  in 
1800,  20,514:  "in  1810,  35,583;  in  1S20,  02,738;  in  1830. 
80.025:  in  1840,  102,313;  in  1850,  109,054;  in  1800, 
212,418;  and  in  187U,  207,354. 

The  city  is  laid  out,  for  the  most  part,  at  right  angles, 
the  streets  having  generally  a  width  of  about  sixty  feet, 
and  the  buildings  are  mostly  built  id"  red  brick,  many  of 
them  with  white  marble  bases;  granite  and  iron  are,  how- 
ever, largely  used  in  the  construction  of  stores  and  ware- 
houses, some  of  which  are  very  line.  The  bricks  used  for 
building  are  made  from  immense  clay-beds  adjacent  to  the 
city,  and  are  of  unsurpassed  quality.  The  white  marble, 
of  excellent  quality,  is  procured  from  inexhaustible  quar- 
ries about  10  miles  N.  of  the  city;  the  granite,  from  quar- 
ries about  15  miles  W.  Shipbuilding  has  always  been  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  city,  but  it  has  greatly 
suffered,  in  common  with  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
during  the  last  few  years.  There  are  several  furnaces  and 
foundries,  producing  iron  in  various  forms  from  ores  mined 
in  the  vicinity,  one  very  extensive  rolling-mill,  several 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  and  very  large 
machine-shops,  employing  many  hundred  hands.  There 
are  also  extensive  manufactories  of  clothing,  leather,  shoes, 
tobacco,  etc.  (in  all  about  400  manufactories  of  different 
kinds),  and  about  100  establishments  for  packing  oysters 
and  fruits.  This  is  a  very  important  industry,  and  gives 
employment  to  several  thousand  hands.  These  industries 
find  their  outlet  both  by  land  and  water  communication. 
There  arc  lines  of  steamships  to  Liverpool,  Bremen,  Bos- 
ton, Providence,  Wilmington  (N.  C).  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah. Havana,  New  Orleans,  etc..  and  steamboat  lines  to 
Norfolk,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Washington,  and  all 
points  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  many  estuaries.  It 
has  several  excollent  railroads,  and  they  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying. The  Baltinioi'e  and  Potomac  road  (to  Washing- 
ton) has  just  completed  (June,  1873)  a  tunnel  7400  feet  in 
length  under  the  north-western  part  of  the  city;  and  the 
Northern  Central  ritad  (to  Harrisburg)  is  just  perfecting 
its  connection  with  tide-water  by  a  similar  tunnel  3500  feet 
long,  passing  under  the  north-eastern  section.  Passenger 
railways  also  connect  the  city  with  all  the  thriving  sub- 
urban villages  that  surround  it,  where  many  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  reside. 

Its  sobriquet  '*  Monumental  City"  was  derived  from  the 
Washington  Monument  and  Battle  Monument,  erected  by 
the  gratitude  and  ]iatriotism  of  its  citizens.  The  former, 
located  at  Mount  Vernon  Place,  North  Charles  street,  is  a 
Doric  shaft  of  white  marble  ISO  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  AVashington  sixteen  feet  high,  built  1810-3(i. 
Access  to  the  top  is  had  by  220  winding  stairs  within  the 
column,  and  it  affords  a  charming  view  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country.  Battle  Monument,  in  Monument 
Square,  North  Calvert  street,  is  also  of  white  marble,  524 
feet  high.  Wildcy  Monument  on  Broadway,  of  white  mar- 
ble. 52  feet  high,  was  erected  to  Thomas  Wildey,  a  citizen 
of  Baltimore,  who  died  in  1861,  and  was  the  founder  of  Odd 
Fellow.ship  in  America.  There  is  also  in  Greenmount  Cem- 
etery a  creditable  but  plain  monument  and  statue  to 
John  McDonogh,  who  bequeathed  to  the  city  a  large  sum 
(amounting  now  to  about  .'i;i,O0O,O0O)  to  establish  the  Mc- 
Donogh Institute  **  for  the  education  of  poor  children." 
(Jreenmount  and  Loudon  Park  arc  its  two  beautiful  cem- 
eteries, and  there  are  several  others  creditable,  but  of  less 
pretensions.  The  city  has  about  lOU  churches  and  0  Jew- 
ish synagogues.  The  first  church  founded  in  the  city  was 
St.  Paul's  (Episcopal)  in  1731.  The  first  Presbyterian 
church  was  erected  in  1750;  the  first  Roman  Catholic,  in 
1770;  the  first  Wcsleyan  Methodist,  in  1773;  the  first 
Baptist,  in  1780 ;  the  first  Friends'  niecting-house,  in  1781. 
Several  of  the  churches  are  imposing  and  beautiful  struc- 
tures. Among  the  most  noticeable  arc  the  cathedral,  St. 
Alphonsns',  and  St.  Martin's  (Roman  Catholic) ;  Grace,  St. 
Peter's,  and  Christ  (Episcopal) ;  Mount  Vernon  (Method- 
ist) ;  Westminster,  Brown  Memorial,  and  First  (Presbyte- 
rian), and  the  Unitarian. 

The  water-supply  of  the  city  has  hitherto  been  taken 
from  Jones's  Falls,  about  seven  miles  above  the  city,  and 
is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  To  guard  against  the 
possible  contingency  of  protracted  drought  the  Gunpowder 
River  is  now  being  added,  and  this  su])ply  is  practically 
inexhaustible.  The  reservoirs  now  in  existence  have  a 
storage  capacity  of  857,000,000  gallons.  This  is  distributed 
everywhere  in  abundance,  ami  there  arc  about  800  fire- 
]dngs  for  use  in  case  of  fire.  The  fire  department  is  well 
organized,  directed  by  a  police  and  fire-alarm  telegraph, 
and  notably  efiicient.  It  has  eight  steam  fire-engines, 
with  a  eoinjdement  of  horses  and  twelve  men  to  each,  and 
three  hook-and-ladder  comjianies,  thirteen  men  lo  eaeii. 

Numerous  public  squares  add  to  the  beauty  and  lualth- 
fulness  of  the  city.  The  largest  of  these,  Patterson  Park, 
in  the  N.  E.  section  of  the  city,  contains  54  acres.     Druid 
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Hill  Park,  just  outside  the  N.  W.  limits  of  the  city,  con- 
tains 7(U  acres  of  ground,  with  fine  forests,  lukcd,  and 
hnvns.  ulnuit  twenty  miles  of  guod  carriiige-drives,  and  has 
no  superior  as  a  idcasurt- -ground. 

First  amoug  the  |Hiblic  buildings  should  be  named  the 
new  city-hall  (not  ijuitc  complett'd),  built  of  white  marble, 
occu]>yinf;  an  entire  square,  and  costing  $.'!,0l)0,000 ;  the 
Maryland  lustitute.  of  brick.  iJJo  feet  long;  the  custom- 
house, 240  feet  long,  wUh  a  dome  IIJ  feet  high;  the 
court-house,  and  Odd  Fellows*  Hall,  all  of  brick;  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  of  white  marble;  the  I'.  S.  court-house  and 
the  jail,  both  of  granite,  are  remarkalde  structures.  Out- 
side of  the  city  limits,  but  a  part  of  its  institutions,  should 
be  noted  Bay  View  Asylum  (city  almshouse),  714  feet  in 
length;  the  house  of  rctugc,  retaining  about  600  juvenile 
delinquents:  Spring  (Jrove  Asylum,  a  Stale  institution  for 
the  insane,  of  grr.nite,  with  capacity  for  :tO0  patients;  the 
Maryland  Institution  foi"  the  lilind,  a  beautiful  white  mai'- 
ble  building,  where  about  Hi'ty  of  these  unfortunates  are  in- 
structed ;  and  the  Sheppard  Asylum  (for  the  insane),  en- 
dowed by  the  will  of  Moses  Sheppard  with  about  ;?1, 000, 000. 
The  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore  was  the  recipient  of 
over  $1,000,000  from  the  late  (Jeorgc  Peal)ody.  It  has,  in 
its  line  white  marble  building  by  the  side  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  a  free  library  of  (iO.OOO  book3  and  pam- 
phlets, an  art-gallery,  musical  conservatoire,  rooms  for 
lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  of 
the  institutions  endowed  by  that  great  philanthropist, 
which  will  "keep  his  memory  green."  The  Hopkins  IIos- 
j»ital  ha?  been  but  begun.  It  originated  in  Mar.,  1^7ri, 
when  Johns  Hopkins,  a  merchant  of  the  city,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  selected  by  him  l^  acres  of  land  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  with  directions  to  establish  there- 
on a  free  hospital  for  the  "indigent  sick  of  the  city  and  its 
environs,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  color,"  guarantee- 
ing to  them  for  the  purpose  .">! 1 00.000  a  year  during  his  life, 
anil  endowing  it  with  $2,000,000  for  its  suj)port  thereafter. 
The  general  education  of  the  city  is  provided  for  in  about 
125  graded  public  schools,  in  which  about  40,000  pupils 
aro  taught  by  about  oJO  teacliers.  Loyola  College,  a 
Catholic  institution  tinder  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  sjminary  of  St.  .Sulpic*  (St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege), a  Catholic  theological  institution,  are  both  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  while  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  takes  very  high  rank,  and  the 
law  department  a  respectable  position  among  professional 
schools.  The  city  has  14  national  banks.  0  daily,  7  weekly, 
8  monthly,  and  1  semi-monthly  newspaper. 

The  principal  libraries  of  the  city  arc — Peabody  Insti- 
tute, 5y,000  books  and  pamphlet jj  ;  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  33,278  (both  rapidly  increasing);  Maryland 
Institute.  l.).()00;  Baltimore  Bar  Association.  7 jOO;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  2300  :  Odd  Fellows',  19,3j6; 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  I3,36t) ;  Loyola  College, 
22,0Ull.  Hexp.v  StucivCripge. 

Baltimore,  a  hundred  of  Sussex  eo.,  Del.  Pop.  3380. 
Bnltimcre,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  la.  Pop.  1114. 
Baltimore,  a  post-township  of  Barrj*  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 

li:.:.. 

Baltimore,  a  post-village  of  Liberty  township,  Fair- 
field CO..  O.     Pop.  48H. 

Baltimore,  a  township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.     Pop.  83. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  a  title  (of  the  Calvert  family)  in 
the  Irish  peerage,  created  in  1024  by  .James  I.,  who  marked 
his  contidenee  in  Sir  (leorge  Calvert  by  making  him,  though 
a  Roman  Catholic,  baron  of  Baltimore  (in  Ireland).  Cal- 
vert was  born  at  Kipling,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1682.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford,  held  several  important  public  trusts, 
was  knighted  in  ltil7.  became  principal  secretary  of  state 
in  ItJH*.  member  of  Parliament  1020-21.  and  first  Lord 
Baltimore  1024.  By  grant  of  James  I.  he  became  proprie- 
tary of  Avalon  in  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  plant  a 
colony  there,  and  went  thither  himself  in  1625.  Owing  , 
chiefly  to  the  unfavorable  soil  and  climate,  the  colony  was  ■, 
a  failure.  He  then  (lf)2H)  visited  Virginia,  met  an  un-  i 
gracious  reception,  and  returned  to  England.  He  seems  , 
then  to  have  petitioneil  the  king  (Charles  I.)  for  a  charter 
for  founfling  a  new  colony,  and  to  have  met  with  favor; 
but  before  the  charter  was  issued  he  died.  April  15,  1032. 
The  charter  which  his  address  had  secured  was  issued  in 
June,  1C.12,  to  his  son  Cecil,  who  became  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  real  founder  of  the  colony  of  Maryland. 
The  territory  granted  by  the  charter  included  the  whole  of 
the  present  State  of  Maryland.  Cecil  never  visited  it,  but 
sent  out  an  expedition  in  Nov..  I(i.'i3,  under  the  charge 
of  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  as  g  )vernor.  The  Calverts 
have  been  much  praised  for  their  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit. 
and  their  wise  and  equitable  legislation  in  the  colony.  The 
snccci!sivc  Lords  Baltimore  were  John  (the  third).  Charles 
(fourth),  Benedict  (fifth).  Charles  (sixth),  and  Frederick 


(seventh).  Frederick  died  in  1771,  leaving  no  legitimate 
children,  and  with  bim  the  title  Lord  Baltimore  became 
extinct.  (See  Fim.er's  "M'orthies  of  England:  '  Ban- 
cuoi't's  and  Hildrktii's  "  Histories  of  the  United  Stales  ;" 
J.  P.  Kennedy,  "  Character  of  George  Calvert ;"  Proceed- 
ings of  Maryland  Historical  Society  ;  Spauks's  American 
Biography,"  vol.  ix.  S.  S.)  HEMty  Stockbiiidge. 

Baltimore  Oriole  (Irterun  fia/timnrr,  Daudin),  also 
called  Fiery  Han§;bird  and  Golden  Kobin,  a  well- 
known  and  conspicuously  beautiful  bird  of  the  >.'ew-\Vorid 
family  of  leteridte.  This  family,  closely  allied  in  structure 
and  habits  with  the  weaving-birds  (Ploeeidie)  of  Africa  and 
A?ia.  display  an  equally  wonderful  skill  in  the  construction 
of  pensile  and  intricately-woven  nests.  Both  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  brilliant  contrast  in  the  colors  ot  their 
plumage.  Black  and  yellow,  the  two  colors  of  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  Lord  Baltimore,  predominate  in  nW  the  members 
of  the  genus  /rtcrtis.  and  suggested  the  name  of  this  tyjii- 
cal  species.  In  the  summer  months  the  Baltimore  is  found 
from  Florida  to  New  Brunswick  on  the  coast,  westward,  as 
far  as  the  Great  Plains,  from  the  valley  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan on  the  N.  to  Louisiana  and  Texas.  It  is  a  winter 
resident  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  as  far  S. 
as  Panama.  It  is  not  found  W.  of  our  central  region,  where 
it  is  replaceil  by  another  closely-allied  species,  nnd  is  not 
at  all  common  J;eyond  the  Mississippi,  being  found  less  nu- 
merous as  we  proceed  W.  As  a  vocalist  it  is  a  binl  of  rare 
power,  combining  pathos,  beauty,  and  variety  in  its  notes. 
It  arrives  in  Ne»  England,  with  great  regularity,  about  the 
10th  of  May,  but  remains  in  song  only  about  two  months, 
rarely  singing  after  the  young  are  hatched.  The  richness, 
beauty,  and  variety  of  its  melody  must  be  heard  to  be  ap- 
preciated, for  no  description  can  do  it  justice.  Like  all  the 
true  weavers,  the  Baltimore  displays  great  skill  and  inge- 
nuity in  the  construction  of  its  nest.  This  is  a  pendulous, 
cylindrical  pouch,  and  is  suspended  from  the  extremity  of 
a  hanging  branch.  It  is  made  by  the  interweaving  into  a 
homogeneous  fabric,  of  great  strength  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  its  i>urpose,  of  the  filaments  of  various  flax-like  plants. 
Audubon  figures  one  made  entirely  of  Spanish  moss  (  Ttffmid- 
ftia  utiiroitft'x),  SO  conspicuous  in  Southern  cypress-swamps. 
In  the  article  Nests  of  Birds  (Fig.  12)  the  typical  nest  is 
well  represented.  These  birds  are  devoted  and  courageous 
parents,  and  resolutely  defend  their  young  when  in  danger, 
fearlessly  exposing  themselves  to  death  rather  than  f(»rsake 
them.  The  mother-bird  has  been  known  to  enter  her  nest 
when  the  branch  to  which  it  was  attached  was  being  sev- 
ered from  the  tree,  and  to  persist  in  remaining  there  until 
the  nest  had  been  taken  into  a  house.  It  wilt  follow  its 
young  when  taken,  and  will  feed  them  when  in  captivity. 
Reared  from  the  nest,  it  may  be  completely  domesticated, 
be  allowed  full  liberty  of  the  house,  making  no  attempt  to 
escape,  and,  like  a  spoiled  child,  delighting  in  occasional 
acts  of  mischief,  such  as  putting  its  pointed  bill  through 
the  meshes  of  lace  curtains,  and.  opening  wide  its  beak. 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  noise  made  by  the  breaking  of  the 
threads.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  insects,  many  of  them  highly 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  is  thus  of  immense  service  to 
the  farmer,  destroying  the  worst  pests  of  the  orchard.  The 
parents  feed  their  young  chiefly  with  caterpillars,  which 
they  swallow  and  disgorge  for  this  purpose.  Besides  the 
Baltimore,  there  are  four  other  orioles  common  in  the  U.  S. 
— the  Bullock  oriole  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  orchard  oriole 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  hooded  and  Scott's  orioles 
of  Texas  and  Arizona.  Thomas  M.  Brewer. 

Baluze  (I^tienne),  a  French  historian,  born  at  Tulle 
Dec.  24,  1030,  became  in  1070  professor  of  canon  law 
in  Paris,  and  in  1707  director  of  the  Koyal  College  under 
Louis  XIV.  Among  his  works  are  '*  Lives  of  the  Popes  of 
Avignon."  1693,  ami  "  History  of  the  House  of  Auvergne," 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  House  of  Bouil- 
lon was  descended  from  the  ancient  dukes  of  Guiennc,  and 
therefore  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  king  of  France.  The 
king  suppressed  this  work,  exiled  the  author,  and  confis- 
cated his  estates.  He  published  forty-five  works,  among 
which  were  "  Kegum  Francorum  Capitularia"  (1077), 
"Lives  of  the  Avignon  Popes"  (161*3),  etc.  Died  in 
Paris  July  2S.  1718. 

Balzac,  de  (Hosobe).  a  popular  French  novelist,  born 
at  Tours  May  16.  1799.  After  he  had  written  several  un- 
successful tales,  he  published  in  1829  an  historical  romance 
called  "  The  Last  Chouans."  which  was  received  with  favor. 
His  reputation  was  increased  by  ••  The  Physiology  of  Mar- 
riage "  (1831).  *' Le  Peau  de  Chagrin"  (1831),  "Scenes  of 
Provincial  Life"  (18.32),  "  Scenes  of  Parisian  Life  "  (1832), 
"  Le  Pere  Goriot,"  and  "  Eugenie  (Jrandet."  He  excelled 
in  the  analysis  of  emotions  and  in  the  delineation  of  indi- 
viduality of  character.  He  married  the  countess  of  Ilauska, 
a  Polish  lady,  in  1848.  His  works  have  been  translated 
into  many  languages.     Died  in  Paris  Aug.  19,  1S60.     (See 
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G.  Desnoiresterres,  "Vie  de  Honors  de  Balzac;"  George 
Sand.  "  Notice  biographiquc  sur  II.  de  Balzac,"  1853;  A. 
Baschkt,  "  H.  de  Balzac,"  1S62.) 

Balzac,  de  (Ji-'an  Lons  Guez).  Seigneur,  a  French 
writur,  l)oru  in  101'4.  He  was  patronized  by  Cardinal 
Kicholien,  and  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in 
1031.  He  was  considered  the  best  French  prose- writer  of 
his  time,  and  acquired  a  durable  rejmtatiun  by  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  improve  and  refine  his  native  language. 
Among  his  works  are  "  The  Christian  Socrates"  (1052)  and 
"Familiar  Letters"  (new  ed.,  1S06J.  Died  Feb.  15,  1654. 
Dambar'ra,  a  state  of  Western  Africa,  in  Soodan,  lies 
on  both  side.s  of  the  river  Niger  or  Joliba.  which  tlows  in  a 
N.  K.  direction  through  the  middle  of  this  state.  It  is 
buuncled  on  the  S.  by  the  Kong  Mountains.  The  soil  is  well 
watered  and  fertile.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to 
November.  Two  crops  of  maize,  cotton,  and  yams  are  raised 
annually.  The  baobab,  butter  tree,  and  date-palm  are  found 
hero.  The  wild  animals  are  lions,  elephants,  leopards, 
panthers,  etc.  The  jiopulation  is  composed  mostly  of  Man- 
dingucs.  Area,  about  21.3U0  square  miles.  Capital,  Scgo. 
Uam'bcrg,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  in  Upper  Francouia,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  tho  river  Regnilz,  30  miles  N.  of 
Nuremberg  and  3  miles  from  the  river  Main.  It  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Nuremberg  and  other  towns.  It  is 
well  bui!t,  and  has  spacious,  well-Hghted  streets,  which  are 
lined  witli  handsome  houses.  Among  the  remarkable  pub- 
Mo  Ijuildings  are  the  magnificent  cathedral  (Donikirche) 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  founded  In  1004  by  the  emperor 
Henry  11. ;  the  old  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Bamberg;  and 
the  Jesuit  church  of  St.  Martin's.  Bamberg  contains  a 
theatre,  a  lyceum.  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  royal 
library  <if  about  50.000  volumes.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  porcelain,  jewelry,  musical  instruments,  gloves,  etc.; 
also  numerous  breweries,  which  produce  beer  of  superior 
quality.  Pop.  in  1871,  25,748. 
Bamberg,  a  post-twp.  of  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1907. 
Bambi'liO  [the  Il.alian  for  "infant"],  a  term  applied 
to  tiie  swaddled  figure  of  the  infant  Saviour  which,  carved 
or  painted,  forms  the  subject  of  many  altar-pieces  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
the  Santissinio  Bambino  of  the  church  Ara  Coeli  at  Rome. 
This  is  a  kind  of  wooden  doll  profusely  adorned  with 
jewels,  said  to  have  been  carved  from  a  tree  which  grew 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  often  carried  in  procession 
to  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  The  festival  of  the  Bambino 
occurs  at  Epiphany,  Jan.  6. 

Bamboccia'de  [from  the  It.  bamboc'cio,  a  "simple- 
ton "j.  in  })ainting,  is  a  grotesque  scene  from  common  or 
low  life,  sueh  as  country  fairs,  rural  sports  and  festivals, 
and  boorish  frolics.  The  name  was  derived  from  Bamboc- 
cio,  the  surname  of  Peter  van  Laer,  who  painted  such  sub- 
jects.    He  was  born  in  1013.  and  died  in  1674. 

Bam'boo'  [Bambn'sn),  [Fr.  bamhou'\,  a  genus  of  arbo- 
rescent grasses  which  are  natives  of  the  tropical  and  warm 
parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  grow  to  a  large  size.  Some 
of  the  s])ecics  are  eighty  feet  high  or  more.  The  bamboo 
is  a  plant  of  great  utility  and  Importance.  It  has  a  jointed 
and  hr)llow  stem,  which  is  very  hard  and  light,  and  is  ex- 
ternally coated  with  silex.  It  has  been  called  the  national 
plant  of  China,  the  natives  of  which  make  of  it  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  furniture,  weapons,  etc.  It  is  sometinR'S 
used  for  building  houses  and  britlges  and  for  water-pipes. 
The  smaller  stems  are  converted  into  walking-sticks,  and 
are  employed  in  wickerwork  and  the  seats  of  chairs.  Some 
species  of  liamlnisn  secrete  a  silicious,  phosphorescent  sub- 
stance called  tabasheer,  to  which  remarkable  properties 
have  been  attributed.  (See  Tadasheer.) 

Baiii'borough  (or  Bambrough)  Castle,  one  of  the 
oldest  castles  in  threat  Britain,  i^^  un  the  const  of  Northum- 
berland, 16  miles  S.  K.  uf  Berwick.  It  stands  on  a  basaltic 
rock  150  feet  high,  and  accessible  only  (m  the  S.  K.  side. 
It  was  founded  in  1070.  Connected  with  this  castle  is  an 
extensive  public  library,  a  dispensary,  life-boats  to  save  the 
crews  of  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions.    Near  the  castle  is  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

Bambuk',  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  included  be- 
tween hit.  12°  30'  and  14°  30'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  10°  30' 
and  12°  15'  W.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  K.  by  the  Senegal 
River.  an<l  on  tho  S.  W.  by  the  Faleme,  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  fertile.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Mandingoes,  who  ore  said  to  be  very  ferocious.  Tho 
baoltab  and  other  trees  here  attain  an  enormous  si/.e.  Bam- 
buk  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  rich  gold-mines.  Pop. 
about  S(i(»,ono. 

Ba'minn',  a  valley  and  pass  (tf  Afghnninlnn,  on  the 
route  from  Cabul  lo  Turkistrni,  luid   between  tho  eentrnl   ' 
and  western  ranges  of  the  llindu-KuHh  Mountains,  is  at  I 
anelovationof84y6  feet,  and  is  important  as  the  only  known  | 


pass  over  the  Hindu-Kush  Mountains  that  is  practicable 
for  artillery.  The  valley  is  covered  with  ruins  of  the  city 
of  Uulgula,  which  was  destroyed  by  Jcngis  Khan  about 
1220.  Bamian  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Booddh- 
ist  worship,  and  presents  numerous  caves  with  gigantic 
idols  cut  out  of  the  rock.     One  of  these  is  160  feet  high. 

Bu^nio,  B'ha'nio,  or  B'han-Mo,  the  most  import- 
ant eunimereial  town  in  the  empire  uf  IJurmah.  in  Farther 
India,  is  situated  on  the  Irrawaddy  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Tamping.  Large  caravans  laden  with  silk  and  other  goods 
arrive  here  from  October  tu  May,  during  which  time  a  large 
business  is  carried  on.  Large  quantities  of  raw  cotton  arc 
also  exported  from  this  place.  The  annual  impurts  and  ex- 
ports amount  to  about  $1,500,000  each.    Pop.  about  12,000. 

Bamp'ton  Lec'tures,  so  called  after  the  name  of  their 
founder,  the  Rev.  John  Bampton  (1680-1751),  canon  of 
Salisbury,  who  in  1751  left  his  "lands  and  estates"  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  "  the  endowment  of  eight  divinity 
lecture  sermons,"  to  be  preached  annually  at  "  St.  Mary's  in 
Oxford."  The  subjects  specified  were:  (1)  "To  confirm 
and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  lo  confute  all  here- 
tics and  schismatics;  (2)  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  (3)  upon  the  authority  uf  tho  writings 
of  the  primitive  Fathers  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of 
tho  primitive  Church;  (4)  upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  (5)  upon  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  (6)  upon  the  articles  of  the  Christian  fiiith 
as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds." 
When  the  lectures  commenced,  in  1780,  the  income  of  tho 
estate  was  £120  a  year.  Ever  since  then  (except  in  the 
years  1834,  1835,  and  1841)  these  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered. Some  of  the  more  noted  of  the  earlier  lecturers 
were  I)r.  White,  in  1784,  on  "  Christianity  and  Mohamme- 
danism;" Dr.  Nott,  in  1802,  on  "Religious  Enthusiasm j" 
Bishop  Ileber,  in  1815,  and  Archbishop  AVhately.  in  1822. 
Mansel,  in  1858,  on  "The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought," 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  lectures.  Since 
then  we  have  had,  among  others,  (Jeorge  Rawlinson  in 
185it,  Farrar  in  1S03,  Mozely  in  1865,  Liddon  in  1866, 
and  Bernard  in  1867.  (For  a  complete  list,  down  to  1852, 
see  Darling's  "  Cycloptedia  Bibliographica.") 

Ban,  a  word  which  occurs  in  many  modern  languages, 
signifying  an  edict;  a  public  order  or  prohibition;  an  in- 
terdiction; a  notice  of  marriage;  a  curse  or  excommuni- 
cation. In  the  former  German  empire  to  put  a  prince 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  was  to  divest  him  of  his 
dignities  and  pronounce  on  him  a  sentence  of  outlawry. 
The  French  bun  signifies  "exile,"  "banishment." 

Ban,  and  Arriere  Ban,  military  terms  used  in  France 
under  the  feudal  system.  When  the  feudal  barons  were 
summoned  to  the  service  of  the  king  in  time  of  war,  they 
were  called  the  ban.  Their  tenants  or  inferior  vassals 
formed  the  second  \e\y^  ov  arritre  bun.  The  ban  and  ar- 
riere ban  constituted  the  entire  military  force  of  Franco 
in  feudal  times. 

Ban,-  or  Ba'nus,  the  title  formerly  given  to  military 
governors  of  certain  districts,  called  bavnts,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Hungary.  The  ban  was  appointed  by  the  king 
with  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  and  had  formerly  very  exten- 
sive j)Owers.  In  political,  judicial,  and  military  affairs  his 
authority  was  supreme.  In  time  of  war  he  commanded 
the  troops  of  his  banat.  The  most  important  banats  were 
those  of  Dalmatia.  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  and  Makovia 
(or  Matdiow),  but  their  boundaries  often  changed,  and  they 
were  at  length  united  into  the  double  banat  of  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia. 

Bana'na  {Mti'na  sapUn'tum),  an  herbaceous  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Musacea',  is  extensively  cultivated  in  all 
tropical  regions  of  both  hemisjtheres.  It  is  regarded  by 
many  botanists  as  a  mere  variety  (tf  the  plantain  {Mvhu 
pftradittiava).  It  grows  to  the  height  of  trom  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet,  and  the  stem  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  leaves 
which  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  and  about  one  foot 
wide.  The  fruit,  which  is  generally  five  or  six  inclies  long, 
has  a  soft,  biseious  pulp,  and  is  a  nutritious  and  \  cry  im- 
portant article  of  food.  It  is  eonuuonly  eaten  raw.  It 
is  stated  that  no  other  plant  produces  so  great  an  amount 
of  nutriment  on  the  same  space  of  ground.  It  is  success- 
fully cultivated  in  South  Florida. 

Banannl',  an  island  of  Brazil,  also  called  Nlieva 
Bcira,  is  in  the  river  Araguay,  and  in  the  province  of 
Matt(t  Grosso.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  200  miles,  and 
its  width  about  35  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  covered 
with  a  dense  forest.  There  is  a  large  lake  near  the  middle 
of  the  island. 

Banat-Komlas,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  tho  county 


♦  Ban  In  some  of  the  Slavonic  dialects  Is  said  to  signify 
"master." 
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of  Torontal,  has  beer-breweries  ami  sheep-market 
in  1S70,  6715. 

lian'ca,  .in  island  of  the  Malay  ArchipeUigo,  belong- 
ing; to  Ildllantl,  about  10  milrs  E.  of  Sumatra,  from  which 
it  is  iiopiirateii  by  the  Striiit  of  lianea.  It  is  about  IDU 
miles  long:,  and  ha?  an  arra  of  MHii  square  miles.  The 
surfa<;e  is  hilly.  It  is  cckbraled  for  its  mines  of  tin.  of 
which  about  4700  tons  were  produced  iu  18G5.  Copper, 
iron,  and  lead  are  also  found  here.     Pop.  iu  1S70,  59,7-iO. 

BnnVo,  the  standard  money  in  which  a  bank  keeps  its 
accounts,  as  distinicuished  from  current  money.  The  term 
is  chietly  applied  to  the  money  iu  which  the  Hamburg 
bank  keeps  its  accounts,  which  is  not  coined  money.  The 
Hamburg  mark  banco  (  —  \h.  it'jd.  sterling)  is  to  the  current 
mark  (-^U.  'J^ti.  sterling)  as  20  to  17. 

Ban'croftf  a  post-township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  71'1>. 

Ban'rroft  (Aaron),  D.  D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
born  at  Reading,  Mass.,  Nov.  10.  17oJ.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1778,  and  became  in  178j  pastor  at  Worcester, 
where  ho  remained  upwards  of  fifty  years.  Among  his 
works,  besides  a  great  number  of  sermons,  is  a  life  of 
George  Washington,  which  was  very  popular.  He  was 
the  father  of  George  Bancroft,  noticed  below.  Died  Aug. 
]ti,  is;i9. 

Bancroft  (Edward),  M.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  born  at  Westfield, 
Mass.,  Jan.  *.>,  1744,  ran  away  from  his  native  country  in  his 
youth,  practised  medicine  in  (Juiana,  and  resided  long  in 
England.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  professed 
to  labor  in  behalf  of  America.  Init  is  helieved  to  have  been 
a  spy  of  the  British  government.  He  ]tublished  several 
political  works,  a  "  Natural  History  of  (luiana"  (1709), 
•■  Charles  Wcntworth,"  a  novel,  and  '*  Researches  con- 
ecrning  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors"  (2  vols., 
1794-ISl:i).  He  never  visited  America  after  her  inde- 
pendence.    Died  Sept.  S,  IS20. 

Bancroft  (Geoh(;i:),  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  an  emi- 
nent American  historian,  a  son  of  Aaron,  noticed  above, 
was  born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  I!,  1800.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1817,  and  entered  in  1818  the  Uni- 
versity of  (liittingen.  where  lie  studied  history  and  philology 
under  Heereu,  Bunsen,  and  others.  In  1820  he  took  the 
degree  <»f  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  Having 
returned  home  in  1822,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 
(I82;i)  and  n  translation  of  Hceren's  "Reflections  on  the 
Politics  itf  Ancient  Greece"  (1S24).  In  18;i4  he  produced 
the  first  volume  of  his  "History  of  the  U.  S."  He  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  navy  by  President  Polk  in  Mar., 
1845,  in  which  year  he  founded  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
resigned  that  office  in  184(5,  and  was  sent  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  England  in  the  same  year.  He  returned 
home  in  184*1,  retired  from  the  jiublic  scr\"ice,  and  became 
a  resident  of  the  city  ol'  New  York.  His  capital  work  is  a 
"  History  of  the  U.  S.,"  the  tenth  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1874.  In  a  review  of  the  Ihirtl  volume  of  this  work, 
William  H.  Prescott  observes:  "The  reader  will  find  the 
pages  of  the  present  volume  filled  with  matter  not  less 
interesting  and  irajjortynt  than  the  preceding.  He  will 
meet  with  the  same  brilliant  and  daring  style,  the  same 
picturesque  sketches  of  character  and  incident,  the  same 
acute  reasoning  and  compass  of  erudition."  {\orfh  Atner- 
ifun  /iVc(V(f  for  January.  1841.)  Mr.  Bancroft  was  appointed 
minister  to  the  court  of  Berlin  in  1S67.  and  negotiated  a 
treaty  by  which  Germans  emigrating  to  the  U.  S.  arc  re- 
leased from  their  allegiance  to  the  government  of  their  na- 
tive country.  In  1871-74  he  was  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  German  empire,  and  rendered  important  services  in 
settling  the  .San  Juan  boundary  question. 

Bancroft  Plantation,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,Me.  P.  177. 

Band,  in  architecture,  is  the  name  given  to  any  kind 
of  ornament  which  is  continued  horizontally  along  a  wall, 
or  an  ornament  by  which  a  building  is  encircled.  Bands 
often  consist  of  foliage,  quatrefoils,  or  of  simple  bricks.  A 
band  of  a  shaft  is  the  moulding  or  suits  of  mouldings  by 
which  the  pillars  and  shafts  are  encircled  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

Bnn'dages  [from  the  Anglo-Saxon  iniVa/?.  to  "bind;" 
literally,  anything  used  for  binding],  applied  to  the  bands 
or  wrappers  used  by  surgeons  to  keep  in  their  places  the 
dressings  of  wounds,  to  compress  bleeding  vessels,  to  rectifv 
the  d;dbrmity  produced  by  fractures  or  other  injuries,  and 
to  unite  parts  in  which  there  is  a  solution  of  continuity. 
They  are  commonly  composed  of  soft  muslin,  linen,  or 
flannel.  Srmietimcs  they  are  made  to  become  immovable 
after  application  by  being  first  soaked  in  starch  or  glue. 
The  great  art  in  bandaging  consists  in  applying  pressure 
with  exactly  the  required  firmness,  and  ermti/.  Especially 
is  it  important  to  avoid  interrupting  too  much  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.     Unskilful  bandaging  has  sometimes 


caused  fatal  mortification  of  a  limb.  For  this  rcasou  the 
arm  should  never  be  tigiitly  bandaged  (unless  temporarily, 
to  arrest  luemorrhagc)  without  the  hand  being  subjected 
to  an  equal  amount  of  pressure  ;  and  the  same  rule  ajjjjlie? 
with  regard  to  the  leg  and  foot.  To  make  a  continuous 
bandage  fit  well  upon  a  limb  or  other  jtart.  the  roller  should 
be  drawn  smoothly  as  far  as  it  can  be.  and  then,  if  needful. 
rcverstd  by  a  turn  of  the  hand  from  time  to  time;  produ- 
cing a  spiral,  by  the  overhijipiug  of  the  successive  turns, 
each  time,  about  one-third  of  its  width.  A  bandage  for 
the  arm  may  be  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide; 
for  the  lower  extremity,  two  and  a  half  inches;  for  the 
chest,  three  inches.  The  fi'inrc-of-riifht  bandage  is  often 
required  for  the  elbow  or  knee-joint.  Tiie  T  bandage  is 
available  for  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  A  muiiy-taiUd 
bandage  is  used  especially  in  fractures  of  the  thigh.  It  is 
composed  of  about  eighteen  transverse  strips,  with  or 
without  a  longitudinal  hand,  to  which  they  may  be  fastened 
by  stitching.  These  being  laid  under  the  limb,  the  lowest 
is  folded  over,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
thigh  is  sceiircd.  This  bandage  has  the  a<lvantage  that  it 
can  be  undone  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  limb. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  bandages  we  must  refer 
to  works  on  minor  surgery.  HandUen  hiefs  are  sometimes 
emjdoyed  instead.  In  the  treatment  of  wountls,  however, 
ami  of  stumps  of  amputated  limbs,  bandages  are  less  re- 
sorted to  now  than  formerly,  many  surgeons  preferring 
lighter  and  cooler  dressings,  with  adhesive  strips,  etc.  One 
of  the  most  useful  of  bandages  for  emergencies  is  the 
".Spanish  windlass,"  to  ches-k  serious  bleeding  from  any 
part  of  cither  extremity.  It  is  merely  a  strip  of  muslin  or 
a  |)ocket  handkerchief  jjasscd  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  tied  in  a  knot,  and  then  twisted  firmly  by  a  stick  or 
bayonet  passed  under  it,  so  as  to  press  with  sufficient  force 
to  arrest  the  arterial  circulation.  It  must  not  be  left  on 
many  hours,  but  its  temporary  application  has  often  saved 
life.  In  like  manner,  free  bleeding  from  a  wound  of  the 
scalp  may  be  controlled  by  a  compress  and  bandage  tightly 
applied  around  the  head. 

Revised  by  W^illard  Paekkr. 
Ban'da,  a  town  in  British  India,  ])rovince  of  Allah- 
Tibad,  is  on  the  Crane  River,  80  miles  W.  of  Allahibad.    It 
has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  acquired  consider- 
able note  for  its  cotton. 

Ban'da  Isles,  a  group  of  islands,  forming  part  of  the 
Molucca  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  They  arc 
lofty  and  volcanic.  One  of  them,  named  Goonong  Apec, 
rises  7880  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  an  active  volcano. 
The  larger  of  these  islands  are  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  nutmegs  and  mace,  and  jiroduce  annually 
about  400,000  pounds  of  nutmegs.  These  islands  were  dis- 
covered by  a  Portuguese,  Antonio  Ahreus.  in  l.'>12.  The 
Portuguese  took  ]iosscssion  of  the  islands  iu  1024,  and  in 
1599  they  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  Area, 
8748  square  miles.     Pop.  in  1809,  272,000. 

Banda'ua,  or  Bandan'na,  a  silk  or  cotton  handker- 
chief of  East  Indian  origin,  though  now  extensively  man- 
ufactured in  Great  Britain.  The  cloth  is  dyed  Turkey  red, 
and  then  the  pattern  is  made  by  discharging  the  color 
with  bleaching-liquor  iu  a  hydraulic  press.  The  sjjreading 
of  this  !i((Uor  is  prc\  entcd  by  an  enormous  pressure.  The 
])attcrns  of  the  real  bandana  are  spots  and  diamond  prints. 
Banda  Oriental.  See  URrnrAv. 
Bandel'lo  (Mattko),  an  Italian  novelist  and  Domin- 
ican monk,  was  born  in  Piedmont  in  1480.  He  emigrated 
to  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Agen  in  1  j;'»0.  He  published  in  15.">4,  in  Italian, 
three  volumes  of  tales  or  novels  {novcUe)  which  are  im- 
moral, but  remarkable  for  originality  of  conception  and 
other  literary  merits.  A  fourth  volume  was  published  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  l.'>62.  Shakspearc  borrowed 
from  him  the  plots  of  several  plnys. 

Bande'ra,  a  county  of  Western  Texas.  Area,  9.18 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Medina  River,  a  beautiful 
stream.  Grain,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  arc  exported. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy  and  pleasant.  Pop.  C49. 
Capital  Bandera. 

Bandera,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  eonntj-, 
is  on  the  Medina  River,  ''0  miles  N.  W.  of  San  Antonio. 

Ban'dcrole,  a  small  streamer  under  the  crook  on  the 
top  of  a  bishop's  staff,  sometimes  applied  to  a  small 
streamer  carried  on  military  weapons  or  on  masts.  Also, 
the  flat  inscribed  baml  used  in  Renaissance  buildings. 

Bandes  Noires  ("Black  Bands"),  an  opprobrious 
term  a()plie<l  during  the  French  Revolution  to  companies 
of  capitalists  who  bought  tho  confiscated  estates  and  build- 
ings which  had  belonged  to  the  Church  or  to  eun'tjrSs. 
They  were  accused  of  vandalism  and  the  destruction  of 
old  relies,  works  of  art,  ohurohes,  etc. 
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Band-Fish,  or  Snake-Fish  (Cep^ola),  a  genus  of 
fishes  related  lo  the  ribbun-fisli,  :irc  remarkable  for  Bingu- 


Red  Band-1'ish. 


larity  of  form  and  beauty  of  color.  The  body  is  much 
elongated  and  comprcf^Fed.  The  red  band-fish  {Cepola  lu- 
hescen»)  is  about  ilftceu  inches  long,  and  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Ban'dicoot  [Prmm^elcn),  a  genus  of  marsupial  quad- 
rupeds, natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  having  a  long 


Ix>ng-nosed  Bandi'-out. 

head  and  pointed  muzzle.  Their  dentition  is  remarkable, 
as  they  have  ten  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only 
six  in  the  lower.  They  devour  grain  in  granaries  and 
potatoes  in  the  field.  The  Pcrnntcleu  vaauta  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  Tho  name  is  popularly  extended  to 
several  kindred  genera  of  marsupials. 

B an die'ra  (Atilio  and  Em  iLio),  two  lirothers  and  Italian 
patriots,  burn  respectively  in  1817  and  1819,  were  sons  of 
a  viuc-admiral  in  the  Austrian  service.  In  1842  they  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Mazzini,  and  formed  a  design  to 
liberate  Italy  by  a  conspiracy.  They  failed,  and  esca])ed  to 
Corfu  about  Miir.,  1S44,  tput  hearing  a  false  or  exaggerated 
rumor  of  a  revolt  in  Naples,  they  returned  with  a  few 
friends  and  landetl  in  Calabria  in  June.  They  were  exe- 
cuted July  2j,  1844,  their  letters  to  Mazzini  having  been 
opened  by  the  British  postmaster-general,  and  the  contents 
eummunieateil  to  the  Austrian  g()vernment. 

BandineTIi  (liAcr-io).  an  Italian  seuI]4or,  was  born  in 
14>>7.  llu  was  patrcmizcil  by  C(»siiuo  dv  Mediei,  the  em- 
peror ('iiarlcs  v..  and  Pojie  Clement  \'II.  As  a  seulptor 
be  was  conisidered  as  second  only  to  Mieliael  Angelo,  of 
whom  he  was  a  jealous  rival.  Jlo  adorned  the  choir  of 
the  Duomo  of  Florence  with  bas-reliefs.  Among  his  best 
works  are  a  group  of  Adam  and  Eve,  a  statue  of  Orpheus, 
"  Tlic  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  *'  Hercules  and  Cacus." 
Die.l  in  lo59. 

Bandif'ti  [It.  bnnditi],  bands  of  robbers  in  tho  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Italy  and  Greece,  who  fall  upon  travellers 
and  hold  them  captive  for  a  ransom.  In  former  times 
there  existed  in  tho  larger  towns  of  Italy  organized  asso- 
ciations of  bandits,  whoso  stilettoes  were  ready  for  hirt;  to 
accomplish  any  deadly  scheme.  They  were  called  eui)he- 
misticaliy  hrari  ("  brave  men  "),  and  were  not  exterminated 
until  tho  modern  improvements  in  police  organization. 
Hired  assassination  {honiirii/imn  couduvtum,  ftssfiHsitiatun) 
was  a  worse  crime  than  ordinary  murder,  and  punished  by 
tho  wheel. 

Bau^don,  Eauls  of.  and  Viscounts  Bernard  (ISOO), 
Viseuunts  Bandon  (17i).')),  Barons  Bandun  (17!K1.  in  tho 
Irish  peerage),  a  noI)le  family  of  (Ireat  Britain. —  FitANCis 
BKRNARn.  the  third  earl,  was  born  Jan.  '.i,  181(>,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  IS.'ifi.     D.  Feb.  17,  1877. 

Ban'don,  or  Ban'donbridgc,  a  town  of  Ireland,  on 


the  beautiful  river  Bandon,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Cork.     It  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  enters  the  harbor 
of  Kinsale.     Bandon  was  formerly  a  prosperous  nianu- 
faeturing  town,  but  its  prosperity  has  considerably  de- 
clined.     I'ujt.  in  1S71,  6U74. 

Bands,  Military,  eon.sist  of  a  body  of  musicians  at- 
tached to  each  army  regiment  or  battalion.  In  the  British 
service  these  bands  generally  com])rise  a  band-mastei-  and 
about  fifteen  musicians,  who  are  chiefly  maintained  at  tho 
cost  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  V.  tS.  ser\  ice  the  present  law  provides  for  a  band  at 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  for  each  artil- 
lery, cavalry,  and  infantry  regiment  a  chief  musician, 
who  shall  be  instructor  of  music,  and  for  each  artillery 
and  infantry  regiment  two  principal  musicians  j  each  cav- 
alry regiment  to  have  one  chief  trumpeter. 

Ban'dy's,  a  township  of  Catawba  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  727. 
Baner,  written  also  Bannier  or  Banner  (Joiiax), 
a  famous  Swedish  general,  born  near  Stuckholm  June  23, 
lo9o.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  under  (iustavus 
Adolphus  at  tho  battle  of  Leipsic  in  Sept.,  IG.'il.  His 
conduct  in  this  action  was  highly  applauded.  On 
the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (Nov.,  lti.'J2)  be  be- 
came tho  commander-in-chief  of  the  Swedish  army. 
He  gained  a  brilliant  victory  near  Wittstock  in  Sept., 
1G3(),  and  again  defeated  the  imperial  army  near 
Chemnitz  in  1G.39,  after  which  he  overran  a  large 
part  of  Uermany.  l)ied  May  10,  ]()4I.  Schiller 
represents  him  as  great  in  adversity,  and  formidable 
even  after  defeat.  (Sec  S{"niLLEn,  "History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War;"  Caul  Manderfeldt,  **  Elogc 
de  J.  Baner,"  1787.) 

Banff,  sometimes  written  and  always  pronounced 
Bamt',  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Banff- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dovcran,  and  on 
Moray  Frith,  about  4U  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Alierdeen. 
A  bridge  over  the  river  connects  it  with  Macdufl'. 
Here  is  Duff  House,  the  scat  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  with 
a  park  fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  Banff  has 
manulactures  of  leather,  soap,  iron  castings,  linen, 
sails,  and  cordage,  and  has  important  lisheries  of  sal- 
mon, cod,  and  herring,  which,  with  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, are  exported  from  this  town  by  sea.  Banff  has 
a  lighthouse  in  lat.  57°  40'  N.,  Ion.  2°  31'  W.  The 
harbor  is  shallow  and  poor.  The  town  has  numerous 
and  excellent  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  The  river 
is  liable  to  Hoods,  which  have  sometimes  been  destructive. 
Pop.  in  1871,  74:/J. 

Banff'shire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Moray  Frith,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Aberdeenshire,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Elgin  and  Invernessshire,  and  ]iartly  by  the  river 
Spey,  a  very  rapid  stream.  Area,  684  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  greatly  diversified  by  mountains  and  valleys. 
Among  its  highest  peaks  is  Cairngorm.  409(1  feet  high. 
Granite,  slate,  old  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  serpentine 
occur  here.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  breed- 
ing of  cattle  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  farmers.  Capi- 
tal, Banir.     Poj).  in  1871.  62,010. 

Ban  galore',  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  India,  tho 
capital  of  Mysore,  is  on  a  high  table-land  7t  miles  N.  E.  of 
Seringapatain  ;  lat  12°  58'  N.,  Ion.  77°  V>S'  E.  It  is  the  chief 
British  military  station  in  Mysore,  and  is  much  fret^uented 
by  Europeans,  attracted  by  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  Tho 
temperature  seldom  exceeds  90°  F.  Here  are  important 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk.  It  was  taken  by  storm 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1791.     Pop.  132,000. 

Ban^'kok',  or  Bankok,  a  large  commercial  city,  the 
capita!  of  Siam,  is  situated  on  the  river  Mcinam,  about  20 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam;  laf.  i;i°38' 
N..  Ion.  100°  34'  E.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  has 
some  brick  and  stone  houses.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  on  movable  bamboo  rafts  on  the  river.  The  Chinese 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  po])ulation,  which  is  estimated 
at  40(1,000.  Bangkok  contains  a  large  royal  palace  and 
numerous  Booddhist  temples,  which  are  decorated  in  a  gor- 
geous style.  The  stationary  dwelling-houses  arc  raised  on 
piles  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  inundations.  The  river  is  navig*l)le  for  vessels 
of  250  tons  from  its  mouth  to  Bangkok,  wliicli  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  jiep- 
per,  rice,  ivory,  cardamoms,  hides,  tin.  etc.  Iron-mines 
and  forests  of  teak  occur  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  of  American  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
missions.  It  has  some  native  Christians  of  Portuguese 
descent.    (See  Sir  John  Bowring's  "  Siam.") 

Ban'^^or^  an  episcopal  city  and  seaport  of  North 
Wales,  ill  llie  county  of  Caernarvon,  on  the  S.  E.  shoru 
of  Mcnai  Strait,  2A  miles  from  tho  Britannia  Bridge,  and 
9  miles  N.  E.  of  Caernarvon.     It  is  on  the  railwav  which 
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connects  Chester  and  Uolvbead,  and  is  situated  in  a  nar- 
row, roiiiiinlie  vulk-v.  'i'iie  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
secnery  render  it  a  "favorite  plaec  of  summer  resort.  Six 
miles  i'rmn  Bangor  arc  sUite-quarries  which  employ  about 
2000  men.  This  eity  is  very  aneient,  having  been  raised 
to  a  bishopric  in  ojOA.  I).  The  cathedral,  founded  iu  525, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saxons  in  1071.  Bangor  has  eight 
annual  fairs,  four  of  which  are  foreattle.  They  arc  visited 
by  great  throngs  of  buyers  and  sellers.  The  trade  by  sea 
is  not  importiiut,  the  harbor  not  being  accessible  to  largo 
vessels.     Pop.  tiiJoS. 

Ilailgor,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  Co.,  la.    Pop.  S38. 

Bangor,  a  eity,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Penob- 
scot CO.,  .Me.,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River, 
about  00  miles  from  it.s  mouth.  It  is  1:JS  miles  by  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.  N.  E.  of  Portland,  and  07  E.  X.  E.  from 
Augusta,  the  present  State  capital.  It  is  in  !at.  44°  47'  60" 
N.,''lon.  lis"  47'  W.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  the  north- 
eastern terminus  of  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.,  the  western 
Icrniinus  of  the  European  and  North  American  R.  R.,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Rangor  and  Piscataquis  R.  R.,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Bucksport  and  Bangor  R.  R.,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  projected  Bay  and  River  R.  R., 
the  north-western  terminus  of  another  surveyed  railroad 
from  Bangor  to  Calais,  as  well  as  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Penobscot  River.  Bangor  is  thus  easily  the  railroad 
and  i^omraereial,  as  it  is  nearly  the  geographical,  centre  of 
the  State,  of  which  it  must  ultimately  become  the  capital. 
The  Kendu.ikeag  River,  navigable  to  the  centre  of  the  eity, 
runs  directly  through  it,  dividing  the  city  into  two  nearly 
or  quite  equal  parts.  Both  river.s,  above  the  city,  .arc  broken 
by  waterfalls  for  about  12  miles,  thus  furnishing  water- 
power  unequalcd  in  New  England.  Brewer,  a  beautiful 
suburb  of  Bangor,  lying  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Penob- 
scot, and  commonly  known  as  the"  Eighth  Ward,"  is  the 
city's  .shipyard,  being  connected  with  it  by  a  ferry  and  a 
covered  briilge,  and  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  manufac- 
tories of  dift'erent  sorts.  Bangor  is  one  of  the  greatest 
lumber-d^pats  in  the  V.  S..  nearly  3000  vessels  being  em- 
ployeil  in  exporting  lumber,  mostly  pine,  spruce,  hemlock, 
ami  cellar,  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  also  largely 
engaged  in  other  foreign  cimuneree.  Steamboats  ply  regu- 
larly^ by  three  diti'erent  lines,  between  Bangor  and  the 
several  poi-ts  along  the  Penobscot,  between  Bangor  and 
Portland,  and  between  Bangor  and  Boston.  Besides  the 
eity  schools,  which  are  excellent,  it  has  a  theological  semi- 
nary with  five  or  six  professors,  and  a  library  of  about 
15,(ioo  volumes,  a  city  library  of  about  12,000  volumes,  a 
mechanics'  library  of  about  9000  volumes,  a  law  library 
of  about  1000  volnmes:  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  board 
of  trade,  and  other  similar  organizations.  Of  banks,  it  has 
two  State,  two  savings,  and  seven  national,  besides  several 
brokers  who  lend  money  and  receive  deposits.  Bangor  has 
fourteen  churches  and  two  daily  and  three  weekly  papers. 
Four  large  iron-foundries,  with  two  of  which  are  connected 
shops  for  manufacturing  machinery,  several  pbaning-mills, 
three  or  four  furniture-factories,  three  extensive  carriage  and 
sleigh  factories,  one  large  trunk-factory,  besides  many  simi- 
lar establishments,  together  with  a  burnettizing  works,  do 
a  very  heavy  manufacturing  business.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  excellent  agricultural  country,  which  sends 
to  Bangor  large  quantities  of  farming  produce  for  export. 
It  is  also  doing  a  heavy  business  in  insurance.  With  its 
natural  sulmrb.  before  mentioned,  Bangor  has  a  valuation 
of  about  5^1 1,000,000.  There  is  now  a  movement  on  foot 
for  building  a  stone  dam  across  the  Penobscot,  which,  it 
is  bclicveil,  will  soon  make  Bangor  the  leading  manufac- 
turing eity  of  New  England. 

The  city  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  each  of  which  elects 
annually  one  alderman  and  three  common  counciimen,  the 
aldermen  constituting  tire  upper  and  the  counciimen  the 
lower  branch  of  the  eity  government.  The  government  is 
presided  over  by  a  mayor,  elected  annually.  In  lS7t>  there 
were  3252  ratable  polls  in  the  eity,  and  estates  valued  at 
$0,S51,5tJl.  Bangor  has  a  line  granite  custom-house,  with 
a  v.  S.  collector  and  two  deputies.  Besides  the  superior, 
probate,  and  commissioner's  courts  for  Penobscot  county, 
and  the  regular  nisi  prius  term  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court  of  the  State,  it  has  an  annual  law  term  of  the  latter 
court,  and  an  annual  sitting  of  the  U.  S.  district  court. 

HiHtitri/. — The  French  erected  here  a  fort  before  1G56, 
and  named  it  Norombega.  There  prevailed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  belief  in  Europe  that  a  great  and  flourish- 
ing Indian  city  called  Xorombega  stood  near  this  point. 
The  name,  variously  spelled,  occurs  in  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  in  Burtim's  *' .\uatomy  of  Melancholy,"  and  other 
works  of  timt  time.  It  was  settled  in  1769,  and  was  then 
called  Kenduskeag.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Bangor  by 
Rev.  .'^etli  Niible.  iu  honor  of  a  well-known  psalm-tune  of 
that  name.  In  1791  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in 
1S31  as  a  city.     Its  rapid  growth  since  that  time  has  been 


the  result  of  its  position,  which  coml>iues  the  advantages 
of  a  noble  and  navigable  tidal  river  with  a  large  and 
constant  water-power.  It  has  also  in  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Penobscot  the  means  of  very  cheap  transpi»rlafion 
of  logs  from  the  boundless  forests  of  Northern  Maine. 
These  advantages  made  it  for  a  long  time  the  greatest 
lumber-market  in  the  world,  and  even  now  but  one  or  two 
places  excel  it  in  the  amount  and  value  of  lumber  sawed 
anil  shi])]U'd. 

Bangor  Inul  by  the  census  of  1 800,  277  inhabitants;  in 
1810,  850;  in  1820,  1221:  in  1830,  2868;  in  1840,  8634; 
in  1850,  14.432;  in  1860,  16,408;  in  1870.18,296. 

B.  F.  TiiFFT,  Ed.  "Nortukrn  Border." 

Bangor,  a  township  of  Bay  co.,  Mich.     Poji.  36(10. 

Baugor,  a  township  and  village  of  Van  Ruren  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Sh(»rc  R.  R..  27 
miles  N.  E.  of  ,^t.  Joseijh,  in  a  good  farming  and  fruit 
region.  The  village  has  an  irou-smcUing  furnace,  an 
*' excelsiftr"  manufactory,  five  saw-mills,  two  hi>tcls,  one 
weekly  paper,  a  union  school,  etc.  Pop.  of  township, 
1525.  C.  W.  Gii.LETT,  Ed.  "  Jouhxai,." 

Bati^or,  a  post-village  and  townsiiip  of  Franklin  co., 
N.  Y..  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlaiu  R.  R.,  55 
miles  E.  N.  E,  of  Ogdensburg.  It  has  manufactories  of 
starch,  cheese,  and  hemlock  extract.  Pop.  of  township, 
2431. ■ 

Bangor,  a  post-township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  \\'is.  Pup. 
1151. 

Baiigo'rian  Con'troversy,  a  controversy  which  rose 
between  the  adherents  and  ojtponcnts  of  ecclesiasliea!  au- 
thority in  Great  Britain.  It  was  brought  about  by  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  ticorge  I.  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Iloadhy, 
bishop  of  Bangor.    (See  Hoadley.) 

Bangs  (Heman),  a  Methodist  preacher,  torn  in  Fair- 
field, t_'<uiu.,  in  1790.  joinc(i  the  New  York  Annual  Con- 
ference in  1S15.  He  labored  efi'cctively  in  the  pulpits  of 
his  denomination  in  New  Y'ork  and  Connecticut.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Wesleyan  University 
at  MidfUctawn,  Conn.,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
preachers  of  Methodism.     Died  Nov.  2,  1869. 

Bangs  (NATnAx),  D.  D..  a  Methodist  minister,  born  in 
Stratfnrd,  Conn.,  May  2,  1778.  He  became  editor  of  tho 
''Christian  Advocate  and  .lournal,"  and  president  of  tho 
Wesleyan  Fnivcrsity  at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a  "History  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church."     Died  May  3,  18152. 

Bangs  (Wii. 1,1AM  M'Kekdree),  son  of  Nathan  Bangs, 
was  burn  in  New  York  City  iu  ISIO.  graduated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  (_lhio  in  1829,  and  served  one  year  in  a  professor- 
ship in  Augusta  College,  Ky.  He  resigned  his  chair  there 
to  enter  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Ei)iscopal 
Church.  From  1831  tu  his  death,  iu  1852,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Conference.  He  was  some  time  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  "Wilbrabnm,  Ma.'^s.  Ho 
was  distingilished  by  his  culture  and  by  the  force  of  his 
controversial  writings. 

Ban'ialu'ka,  or  Banjaluka,  a  fortified  town  of  Eu- 
ro]ican  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  on  the  river  Acrbas.  94  miles 
N.  W.  of  Busna-Serai.  It  has  numerous  mosques,  many 
bazaars,  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder,  hot  springs,  and 
Roman  antiquities.     Pop.  15,000. 

Baniya  (pronounced  in  India,  l-Jin'e-yi).  less  correctly, 
Baniyan  or  Banian,  a  word  ufcd  in  Hindoslan  to  de- 
note a  shopkcojier,  especially  a  dealer  in  grain,  but  also 
applied  to  the  wholesale  dealers  and  importers  of  Buinbay, 
Sural,  and  Cambay,  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  interior 
of  Asia  by  caravans  and  with  Africa  by  ships.  They  usu- 
ally bchmg  to  the  caste  called  Vaisyas,  and  strictly  abstain 
from  animal  ro()d. 

Ba'nim  (.lotix).  an  Irish  novelist,  born  at  Kilkenny 
April  3.  179S,  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  He  published  in  1825 
"Tales  of  the  O'llara  Family."  which  was  very  jiopubir. 
Among  his  other  works  are  "The  Battle  of  the  Boync " 
(1828),  '-The  Smuggler"  (1831),  and  "The  Mayorof  Wiuil- 
g.ap."  Died  Aug.  1,  1842.  (See  P.  J.  Mi'kkav,  "Life  of 
John  Banim,"  1857.) 

Ban'ister,  a  township  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3731. 

Banister  (village).     See  Halifax  Coi:rt-hoise. 

Baniwas,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians  living  on 
the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro.  A  vocabulary  of  their 
language  is  given  by  Alfred  Wallace  in  "A  Narrative  of 
Travels  on  tho  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro"  (1853,  pp. 
521-341). 

Banjermas'sin,  or  Benjar-Massen  (/.  e.  "tho 
river  of  plenty"),  the  name  ot  a  liver.  state,  aud  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Borneo.     Owing  to  tho  inundations  of  tha 
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river,  the  town  is  completely  built  on  floating  logg,  held  by 
ropes.  It  has  a  consiilerable  trade  in  guld-dust,  precious 
stones,  birds'  nests,  wax.  resin,  rubber,  rattans,  pepper,  and 
stool  of  native  manufacture  and  excellent  quality.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Chinese,  and  most  of  the  trade  is 
with  China.  The  Dutch  government  is  the  dominant  power 
iiere.  Trade  is  obstructed  by  a  bad  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.     Pop.  estimated  at  ;10,000. 

Itaiik  [from  It.  banco,  a  "  bench  "  or  "table/'  on  which 
the  Venetian  money-changers  disjdaycd  their  money].  In 
goiienil.  banks  are  credit  institutions  or  dealers  in  credits. 
The  exchanges  of  the  modern  world  are  barter,  effected  by 
the  indirect  agency  of  the  credit  system,  and  banks  and 
bankers  are  its  machinery.  Metallic  money  and  its  repre- 
sentative, the  circulating  note,  are  together  only  the 
small  ehange  of  trade,  employed  in  the  settlement  of 
balances  and  in  the  smaller  purchases  and  payments.  The 
opcratiims  of  the  New  Vork  Clearing-house  arc  a  good 
illustration  of  the  small  amount  of  money  required  in  the 
transaction  of  business;  its  exchanges  during  the  last 
twenty-three  years  having  been  more  than  4:i;"),000  mil- 
lions, wliile  the  balances  paid  in  money  were  but  18,000 
millions,  or  about  4  per  cent,  only  of  the  amount  of  the 
settlements. 

The  earliest  banking  institution  in  Europe  was  the  Bank 
of  Venice,  founded  A.  D.  1171.  It  was  based  u[)on  a  forced 
loan  of  the  republic.  Funds  deposited  in  it  could  not  bo 
withdrawn,  but  were  transferable  on  the  books  at  the 
jdeasure  of  the  owner — in  this  respect  not  unlike  the  per- 
jpctual  annuities  of  the  British  debt.  These  inscriptions 
of  credit  were  usually  at  a  premium  over  current  coins, 
which  were  worn  and  clipped  and  were  of  various  countries 
and  values.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  transfers  of  credit  on 
the  books  were  concerned,  the  bank  was  only  a  hseal  agent 
of  the  government.  It  continued  in  operation  until  17'J7, 
when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Revolutionary  army  of 
France. 

The  Bank  of  Barcelona,  founded  in  1401,  is  said  to  havo 
been  the  first  bank  that  negotiated  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 
Jewish  money-dealers,  however,  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  the  invcnti<m  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  Bank  of  Genoa  went  into  operation  in  1407.  For 
centuries  it  was  one  of  the  principal  banks  in  Europe.  It 
was  the  first  to  issue  clrcuhitlng  notes,  which  were  nego- 
tiated or  passed  only  by  endorsement,  not  made  payable  to 
bearer.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  they  were  issued 
in  small  denominations.  They  were  probably  made  for 
cimsiderable  amounts,  and  employed  only,  or  chiefly,  in 
large  transactions.  This  was  a  long  step  in  advance  of 
the  earlier  system  of  deposit  transfers,  which  was  also  em- 
ployed by  this  bank.  In  ISOO,  when  its  circulating  notes 
were  at  a  largo  premium,  it  was  pillaged  by  the  French 
army,  and  tlienceforth  ceased  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
bank. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  established  in  the  year  1607, 
\vas  the  earliest  considerable  institution  of  the  kind  which 
looked  to  tlic  promotion  of  commerce.  Its  predecessors  of 
Venice  and  (jlenoa  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  management 
of  state  finiinccs.  It  was  plundered  by  the  French  army 
in  1701,  when  it  was  found  that,  with  the  reputation  of  50 
millions  <if  dollars  in  its  vaults,  it  had  nothing,  its  capital 
having  been  loaned  to  the  States  General,  the  East  India 
Coniiiany.  and  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  condition 
of  its  affairs  it  had  done  an  immense  business  during  the 
preceding  fifty  years. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg,  established  in  IfilO,  was  a  bank 
of  deposit  and  circulation  based  upon  fine  silver  bars.  The 
deposits  were  confineil  to  silver.  This  institution,  like 
nearly  all  those  of  the  time,  had,  as  a  principal  object,  the 
protection  of  the  people  from  worn,  sweated,  clipped,  and 
plugged  coins,  and  from  coins  of  the  German  empiro 
secretly  reduced  in  stauilard  value.  The  remedy  was  that 
previously  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam — to  loitk  up 
the  debased  and  depreciated  coins,  and  circulate  the  credit 
grantetl  for  them.  The  Bank  of  Rotterdam  was  established 
in  l(»:ir),  and  tliat  of  Stockliolm  in  lOSS.hut  there  was  noth- 
ing of  princi])]e  in  tlicm,  or  in  other  banks  in  Europe  or- 
ganised pre\  ions  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  differed  materially  from  those  here  briefly 
Fkctched.  The  Banks  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  earliest  in 
Europe,  were  simply  fiscal  agencies  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  a  fiscal  agent,  but  is  also  devoted  to 
tht^  service  of  domestic  anri  foreign  commerce.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  H)'J4,  and  there  is  no  banking  institution 
elsewhere  in  the  world  equal  to  it  in  tlie  management  of 
niilional  finances.  Its  whole  capital,  which  was  then 
i:i,L'00,nnO,  and  is  now  £14,55:1,00(1.  was  and  is  per- 
manently loaned  to  the  government.  A  notable  event  in 
its  history  was  its  suspension  of  sjieeie  payment  in  1797, 
which    continued  for  twcntv-five  vears.     Ita   charter  has  , 


been  frequently  renewed,  and,  although  considered  as  per- 
petual, is  subject  to  amendment. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  bank-charter  act  of  1844, 
any  bank  or  private  person  could  issue  bank-notes,  subject 
to  tlie  condition  that  they  must  be  ])aid  in  coin  on  demaml. 
By  that  act  the  Bank  of  England  was  divided  into  two  de- 
partments— the  bank  and  the  issue  department.  Tlic  bank 
department  is  as  private  as  any  bank  corporation;  the 
issue  department  is  an  office  of  the  state.  The  bank  re- 
ceives from  the  state  office  l.'^  millions  of  pounds  in  cur- 
rency, which  amount  is  loaned  or  issued  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  which  the  bank  receives  ?>  per  cent,  interest.  The 
bank,  however,  pays  to  the  government  about  £200.000 
annually  for  this  privilege,  and  the  profit  to  the  bank  from 
this  source,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  management, 
is  estimated  at  only  about  £100,000  annually.  The  notes 
are  a  legal  tender  everywhere  except  in  payments  by  the 
bank.  Bank-notes  in  excess  of  15  millitm  pounds  arc  fur- 
nished by  the  issue  department  upon  the  gold  coin  and 
bullion  held  by  it;  which  amount  is  not  inchuled  in  the  re- 
serves and  is  not  under  the  control  of  llie  bank.  In  IS17, 
1S57,  and  18G6  the  act  was  susjicnded,  and  the  bank  issued 
notes  without  holding  gold;  but  the  amount  issued  has 
only  once  exceeded  the  amount  recjuircd  by  the  bank  char- 
ter, and  then  the  excess  was  but  £SOO,000. 

The  bank  rate  of  interest  since  1805  has  varied  from  10 
to  2  per  cent.  The  average  rate  for  ISfiO  was  7  per  cent. ; 
for  1S75,  Zh  per  cent. ;  for  the  ten  months  previous  to  Mar., 
1877,  2  per  cent.  Its  usual  dividends  arc  10  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  total  issues  of  the  Unitcfl  Kingdom  on  Nov. 
25,  1S7(»,  were— Bank  of  England.  £2S,2Sl,9;i8;  107  private 
and  joint-stock  banks,  £4,824.900;  Scotland,  £7.015.743 ; 
Ireland,  £8,144,169;  total  lor  the  United  Kin«-dom, 
£18.200,750. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  joint-stock  banks  which  are 
not  banks  of  issue.  The  usual  dividends  of  the  London  and 
Westminster.  London  and  Joint-Stock,  London  and  Countv, 
and  the  Union,  which  are  leading  joint-stock  banks,  are 
20  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  their  average  deposits  aro 
about  twelve  times  the  amount  of  their  ca])ital. 

The  Economixt  of  July  1,  1870,  states  that  three  joint- 
stock  banks  in  England,  with  a  capital  of  £4,462,000,  have 
392  branches. 

The  number  of  banks  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canaiia,  on  Dec.  31,  1876,  was 
28;  capital,  62  millions  of  dollars;  loans,  134  millions; 
specie,  5  millions j  circulation,  20  millions;  deposits,  69 
millions. 

The  Bank  of  France  was  authorized  in  1800.  Since  1S03 
it  has  had  the  exclusive  privilege  in  Paris,  and  since  LS57 
in  France,  of  issuing  notes  payable  on  demand.  The  bank 
in  Mar.,  1876,  had  74  branches  in  the  departments,  ami  14 
others  were  in  course  of  organization.  Its  present  charter 
extends  to  the  year  1897,  and  it  is  pledged  to  resume  specie 
payments  on  Jan.  1,  187S,  During  the  revolution  of  1818 
it  was  authorized  to  suspend  specie  payments  and  its  noles 
were  made  a  legal  tender.  The  Bank  of  France  is  not  a 
fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  as  is  that  of  England.  It 
does  not  collect  or  disburse  the  revenues  of  the  exchequer, 
but  lends  to  it  largely  in  its  exigencies,  while  its  credits, 
in  the  form  of  circulating  notes  and  other  accejitanL'es, 
have  borne  the  government  safely  through  extraordinary 
needs.  During  the  late  war  with  Pru.-sia.  which  continued 
for  ten  months  and  terminated  on  May  10,  1871,  itrcndeved 
unexampled  service.  According  to  the  report  of  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  for  1873,  the  total  exjjenditurcs  arising  out  of 
the  war  to  that  date  were  9288  millions  of  francs,  or  (at  20 
cents  to  the  franc)  about  1857  millions  of  dollars — an 
amount  equal  to  about  two- thirds  of  the  war-debt  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  war  began  the  circulation  of  the 
bank  was  251  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  specie  229  mil- 
lions, or  90  per  cent,  of  its  circulation.  In  June,  1N7I,  tlio 
capital  of  the  bank  was  36i  million  dollars,  its  circulation 
442  millions,  and  its  specie  110  millions,  or  about  25  per 
cent,  of  its  circulation.  In  Nov.,  1873,  the  circulation 
reached  its  maximum,  and  was  614  millions,  while  ita 
specie  had  increased  to  146  millions,  or  24  per  cent,  of  its 
circulation.  In  Dec,  1874,  the  ratio  of  specie  to  circula- 
tion was  52  per  cent.,  and  in  Sept.,  1875,  70  per  cent. 
Since  that  date  the  amountof  the  circulation  has  fluctuated, 
standing  on  Nov.  2,  1876,  at  515  millions,  and  on  Fel».  8, 
1877,  at  533  millions.  The  stock  of  spetue  has  risen  rapidly 
since  Deo.,  1874.  On  Mar.  30,  1876.  the  bank  held  350 
millions  of  specie  (of  which  250  millions  was  in  gold), 
being  76^  ])or  cent,  of  its  oirculati<uj  and  63  per  cent,  ot  its 
deposits  and  circulation.  In  1877,  Fob.  22.  it  held  416 
millions  of  specie,  being  84^  per  cent,  of  its  circulation, 
which  was  528  millions.  The  increase  of  the  circulation 
froni  July,  1S70,  to  Nov..  1873,  was  351  millions,  and  the 
decrease  in  specie  S'S  millions.  The  decrease  in  oiroulation 
from  Nov.,  1873,  to  Sept.,  1875,  when  it  reached  its  lowo^t 
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point,  was  135  miKinn;^.  and  the  increase  in  specie  during  | 
the  same  period  w:is  1  T'J  millions.  | 

In   Au^..  J ^7'*.  the  b;ink   was  again  authorized  to  sus-  i 
pcnd  si>tr"ie  piiviiitnts  and   its  note^   were    made    a  legal  \ 
tender,  but  it  has  nevertheless  since  then  paid  out  a  large  ; 
amount  nf  coin.     In  the  year  I87ii  it  paid  out  I2t)  niillinns 
in  gold  and  l"i  millions  in  silver,  but  notwithstanding  this 
its*^toek  of  coin   incrcaseii  more  than  07  millions.     Since  ! 
the  declaration  of  war  the  bank  has  loaned  to  the  govern-  i 
meat  in  various  forms  about  *10l)  million?  of  dollars :  and  j 
during   the   wliole  period   sim-e   the   suspension   of  specie  j 
pavnients  in  1S70  the  notes  of  the  bank  have,  except  dur- 
ing  a  brief  period,  rem. lined  at  par. 

The  first  organized   bank  in   the  United  States  had  its  I 
origin    in   the  formation   of  ii   banking   company   without 
charier,  which  was  proposed  in  a  resoUition  passed  June 
17.  17SU,  by  citizens  of  Philadclj.hia.     The  first  action  in  \ 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  looking  to  the  establish-  i 
ment  of  a  b.ank  was  t:iken  .Uini'  21,  1780,  in   refercnco  to  j 
this  proposed  association.      In   the  spring  of  17SI,  Robert 
Morris,  then  superintendent  of  finance,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  liank  of  North   ! 
America  at   IMiilailclphia:  which  plan  was  approved,  and  ' 
on  I>cc.  ;{1   following  a  ])crpetual  charter  was  granted  to 
that  institution.     The  bank  opened   for  business   on  Jan. 
2,  1782,  and  on  Apr.  1  following  the  legislature   of  Penn- 
sylvania   granted    to    the    company    a    perpetual    charter,  ' 
which,  though  repealed  in  17S,"»,  was  subsequently  renewed  I 
from  time  to  time  to  the  date  t)f  its  last  cliartcr,  on  Dec.  ;|,   I 
1854.     On    Feb.   7,   1784.   the  State  of  Massa-rhusetts   in-  | 
corporated  the  Massachusetts   liank.     The  liank   of  New  | 
York  was  chartered  on  Mar.  21.  1791,  although  it  had  since 
1784  been  doing  business  under '•  articles  of  associati(»n  "   . 
drawn  by  .-Vlexander   Hamilton,  who  was  a  member  of  its  | 
first  board  of  directors.     All  of  the  above-named  institu-  ' 
tions  are  still  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  all  have  been  . 
converted  into  national  banks.  j 

The  plan  of  establishing  a  Rank  of  the  United  States  I 
originat'-d  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  se-jrctary  of  the 
treasury,  anl  was  first  emb<<died  in  his  report  to  Congress 
on  Dec.  l."^,  17110.  The  capital  of  the  proposed  bank  was 
fixed  ut  SlO.OOO.nOO,  (uie-fiturth  of  the  private  and  cor- 
p  irate  subscriptions  to  be  jiaid  in  gold  and  silver,  anil 
three-fourths  in  Unitcil  States  stocks  bearing  (i  per  cent. 
interest.  Two  millions,  to  be  subseribcl  by  the  United 
States,  were  to  be  paid  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments  by 
loans  from  the  bank,  or,  as  Mr.  Ha:uilton  describes  the 
operatic)n,  "by  b.»rru\ving  with  one  hand  wh:it  is  lent  with 
the  other."  This  plan  was  adopted  without  material  altera- 
tion by  Congress,  and  approved  by  Washington  Feb.  25, 
1791.  During  the  years  1796-1803  the  government  dis- 
jioscd  of  its  stock  in  the  bank  at  a  considerable  profit,  2200 
shares  having  been  sold  in  the  last-mcntionecl  year  at  a 
premium  of  45  per  cent. 

On  Jan.  20.  1815,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Secretary   Dallas,  a   bill   was  passed  reorganizing 
the  bank,  many  prominent  members  of  both  houses  who 
had  previously  voted  against  a  renewal  of  the  charter  now 
voting  in  its  favor.     I'res.  Madison  ten  days  later  returned 
the  bill  with  his  objections,  but  on  the  lOth  of  Apr.,  ISlti, 
he  approved  a  bill  of  substantially  the  same  import;  and 
this  was  the  second  and  last  charter  of  the  bank  granted  by 
ihe  general  government.     The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Dallas 
was  modelled  upon  the  charter  of  the  first  United  States 
Bank,  and  the  act  of  incorporation,  as  finally  passed,  did  not  \ 
difier  uiaterially  from  the  plan  proposed  by  him.     The  char-  | 
ter  was  limttcd  to  twenty  years,  cxjdring  on  Mar.  .1,  1836.  | 
The  capital  was  fixed  at  $:15,01)0.000.  seven  millions  of  which  I 
was  tt)  be  .''ubscribed  by  the  government,  ])ayable  in  coin  | 
or  in  stock  of  the  United  States  bearing  interest  at  5  per  I 
cent.,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.      I 

During  the  following  year  the  currency  was  greatly  de-  , 
pre?iated:  very  many  failures  of  State  banks,  corporations.  \ 
and  individuals  ha<l  o?curred,  and  the  country  had  nut  yet 
recovered  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  its  late  war.     In 
this  emergency  the  bank  attempted,  by  the  imjiortation  of 
more  tlmn  .<(cven  millirins  (tf  dollars  from  Europe,  at  a  cost 
of  half  a  million,  to  rcsture  soundness  to  the  currency  :  but 
it  became  itself  embarrasseri,  largely  through  the  misman- 
agement of  the  branch  at  Baltimore,  and  was  in  danger  of 
absolute  failure.     Its  losses  were  rejiorted  to  exceed  three  ', 
millions  of  tlollars :  but  the  bank,  as  well  as  the  business 
of  the  country,  eventually  recovered.     The  industries  of  ; 
the  people  and  the  finances  of  the  government  ])rospered 
from  1820  to  1S35.     In  this  interval  the  national  debt  was 
paid,  and  the  stock  of  the  hank  rose  in  the  market  until  it  ! 
commanded  a  ]>reniium  of  20  per  cent.  | 

Congress  having  refused  tr»  reehurter  the  bank,  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  charter  a 
State  bank,  to  be  called  the  United  States  Bank:  which 
bill  became  a  law  just  thirteen  days  before  the  expiration  | 


of  the  original  charter.  The  circulating  notes  and  the  de- 
posits of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  eventually 
paid  in  full,  and  the  accounts  of  the  assignees  were  finally 
settled  in  1856.  The  shares  of  the  bank  were  quoted  in 
18:;"  lit  125.  in  18;;9  at  111,  and  in  184:1,  after  its  failure, 
at  n  per  cent.  The  shareholders  received  no  returns  on 
their  stock  in  the  final  settlement,  the  whole  twenty-eight 
millions  invcsteii  by  them  having  been  a  total  loss.  The 
treasury  records  show  that  the  government  realized  a  profit 
of  Sr»,09.'!,ir)7  upon  its  investment  in  the  stock  of  the  bank. 

State  banks  were  organized  in  mo.-^t  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  under  special  charters  obtained  from  their  several 
legislatures.  Many  of  the  States,  chiefly  Southern  and 
Western,  authorized  banking  corporations,  with  the  State 
as  jiart  or  sole  stockhcdder.  The  amount  of  currency 
issued  by  them  was  frequently  twice,  ancl  in  many  in- 
stances three  times,  the  amount  of  their  nominal  capital. 
These  charters  were  valuable,  and  the  State  legislatures 
were  besieged  by  applicants  for  such  special  privileges. 
In  1814  a  bill  was  passed,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  the 
second  veto  of  Gov.  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania,  authorizing 
forty-one  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  seventeen 
millions,  of  which  only  one-fifth  part  was  required  to  bo 
paid  in.  Charters  of  banks  authorized  by  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Southern  States  in  some  instances  were  dis- 
posed of  to  non-residents,  who  organized  banks  of  circu- 
lation with  little  or  no  capital,  and  the  citizens  of  other 
I'cnmtc  States  suficred  great  loss  fron^  the  worthlessness  of 
such  bank  issues.  The  charters  of  these  banks  were  in  the 
interest  of  individuals,  and  generally  of  the  friends  of  the 
dominant  political  party  in  the  legislature  which  granted 
them.  In  many  instances  they  were  corruptly  obtained, 
(lov.  Tompkins  of  New  York  in  the  year  181.1,  under  au- 
tliority  of  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  1777,  prorogued 
the  legislature  of  that  State,  assigning  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  action  that  bank  applicants  had  used  or  at- 
tempted to  use  corrupt  means  to  secure  a  charter;  and  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  1821  which 
required  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  to  the 
incorporation  of  a  moneyed  institution.  In  1S04  and  in 
ISIS  restraining  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that 
State,  the  latter  of  which  provided  that  no  jierson  or  asso- 
ciation, unless  authorized  by  law,  should  o]ien  an  office  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  deposits,  discounting  jiromissury 
notes,  or  issuing  circulation.  This  act  was  not  repealed 
until  the  year  1837.  Specie  payments  were  generally  sus- 
pended in  1814,  in  1S:;7,  and  in  1857.  but  many  of  the 
banks,  jiarticularly  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States, 
which  were  authorized  to  issue  currency  without  security, 
and  without  such  judicious  restrictions  as  should  always 
accompany  legislation  of  this  kind,  were  in  a  continual 
state  of  suspension.  The  rates  of  exchange  between  the 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western  States  were  ojipressivc, 
and  the  losses  to  the  bill-holders  from  this  cause  were  esti- 
mated to  be  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  annually  upon  the 
circulatiim.  and  to  equal  in  twenty  years  the  entire  amount 
of  circulation  outstanding. 

In  1813  a  movement  toward  a  reform  in  bank  currency 
began  in  Massachusetts.  This  system  was  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  1825.  when  five  Boston  banks  undertook  its 
management.  Its  exclusive  control  was  finally  assumed  by 
the  Suffolk  Bank,  which  association  compelled  the  redemp- 
tion at  par  in  Boston  of  the  notes  of  the  New  England 
banks  by  a  system  of  assorting  and  returning  the  notes  to 
the  place  of  issue  ;  and  its  ojierations  were  continued  down 
to  the  estaldishment  of  the  national  bank  system. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  then  governor  of  New  York, 
recommended  a  "safety-fund"  system  as  afi"ording  greater 
security  to  the  creditors  and  bill-liolders  of  chartered 
banks:  and  during  that  year  a  bill  which  embodied  his 
recommendation  passed  the  legislature  and  became  a  law. 
The  system  continued  in  operation  for  nine  years,  and  its 
chief  features  were  subsequently  copied  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Suggestions  regarding  the  expediency  of  requiring 
security  to  be  given  for  bank  issues  were  made  by  financial 
writers  as  early  as  ]S15.and  by  Mr.  tiallatiu  in  1831.  The 
latter  proposed  that  existing  bank-notes  be  taxed  out  of 
existence,  and  suggested  a  systemof  currency  which  should 
be  secured  by  stocks  and  real  estate.  The  system  of 
authorizing  banks  by  special  charter,  with  its  attendant 
evils,  continued,  however,  in  all  the  States'  down  to  the 
passage  by  the  New  York  legislature  of  the  Free  Bank  act 
on  Apr.  18.  1838.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  any 
number  of  persons  was  authorized  to  form  banking  associa- 
tions, upon  the  conditions  and  subject  to  the  liabilities 
specified  in  the  act.  The  law  originally  provided  for  iho 
deposit  of  the  stocks  of  the  different  Stales  and  bonds  and 
mortgages  as  security  for  circulating  notes.  Previous  to 
the  year  1843  twenty-nine  <d"  these  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  Si, 233, 374,  had  failed,  and  their  securi- 
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ties  were  sufficient  to  pay  but  74  per  cent,  of  the  circulation  |  every  banking  association  should  pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent, 
alone.  Losses  to  bill-holders  occurred  only  in  the  cases  of  j  on  the  notes  of  any  person  or  State  bank  used  for  circula- 
those  banks  which  had  deposited  State  stocks  other  than  :  tion  and  paid  out  by  them  :  which  act  hud  the  cETect  of  tax- 
those  of  New  York.     The  law  was  so  amended  in  1S4U  as  i  ing  litate-bank  eireulatiun  out  of  existence. 


to  require  that  at  least  one-half  of  tlie  securities  so  deposited 
should  consist  of  New  York  Ptate  stocks,  and  that  not  more 
than  one-half  should  be  in  the  stocks  of  the  United  States, 
the  securities  in  all  cases  to  be,  or  to  be  uiade,  cqiuil  to  a  stoek 
])roduein.c;  an  interest  of  G  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  be 
taiten  at  a  rate  not  above  their  jmr  value,  and  at  not  more 
than  their  market  value.  The  banks  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  commissioner  appointed  under  the  Safety-Fund 
act  until  the  year  !84.'i,  in  whieh  year  they  were  required 
to  report  to  the  State  comptroller;  but  in  l.SJI  the  present 
office  of  bank  sujierintendent  was  established.  In  1840  a  law 
was  passed  requiring  the  banks  of  New  York  to  redeem  their 
notes  at  an  agency  of  the  bank,  cither  in  New  York  (Jity, 
Albany,  or  Troy,  at  one-half  <»f  1  per  cent,  discount.  Tiiis 
discount  was  reduced  in  18.il  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent. 
After  the  passage  of  this  act  two  of  the  principal  banks  in 


the  city  of  New  York  inaugurated  a  plan   of  reilem])tion   i  less  than  the  amount  then  authorized  by  law 


The  national  bank  act  authorized  the  issue  of  31)0  mil- 
lions of  eireulatiun  ;  which  amount  was  increased  to  ^54 
millions  by  the  act  of  May  12.  1870.  The  act  of  June  20, 
1874,  provided  for  the  dcjiosit  by  any  association  of  lawful 
money  with  the  treasurer  in  sums  of  not  loss  than  SilOOtl, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  »  j)roportionate  amount  of  the  bunds 
on  deposit  as  security  for  its  circulating  notes.  The  act 
of  Jan.  14, 187o,  authorized  the  unlimited  issue  of  circula- 
ting notes,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  then  existing  law, 
but  made  it  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
retire  legal-tender  notes  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent,  of  the 
additional  national  bank-notes  issued,  and  to  continue 
such  retirement  until  the  legal-tender  notes  should  bo  re- 
duced to  300  millions.  The  greatest  amount  of  n:iti<mal 
bank  circulation  outstanding  at  any  one  time  was  in  Dec, 
1874.  when   it  reached  S.'ij2,404,a  10.  which  was  ^I.00o,(;54 

Since  the 


similar  to  the  Sutfolk  system.  The  notes  of  such  associa 
tinns  as  kept  a  deposit  with  them  were  returned  to  the 
banks  (jf  issue,  and  the  discount  of  one-fourth  of  1  ]>er 
cent,  was  divided  between  the  redemption  agent  and  the 
associations  whose  notes  were  redeemed.  Those  banks 
which  did  not  provide  the  means  for  redemption  were 
forced  to  close  up  their  affairs. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amounts  and  kinds  of 
paper  currency  outstanding  on  Aug  31,  180.^,  when  the 
juiblic  debt  reached  its  maximum,  and  for  Jan.  1  of  each 
year  thereafter,  and  for  July  1  of  the  present  year  : 
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In  the  year  1S32  a  resolution  of  the  national  House  of 
Tiepresentatives  required  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
compile  statistics  in  reference  to  banks  from  the  reports  of 
State  officials.  The  results,  although  the  best  that  were 
attainable,  are  only  approximately  correct. 

Secret.ary  Chase,  in  his  annual  rejiorts  for  ISOl  and  1S62, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  national  banking 
system. 

The  net  of  Congress  which  authorized  the  existing 
national  system  was  approved  on  Feb.  26, 1863,  but  this  law 
was  subsequently  superseded  by  the  act  of  June  3,  18G4, 
wliich  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank 
bureau  in  the  treasury  department,  the  chief  otticer  of  which 
is  the  comptroller  of  the  currency.  Under  this  act  national 
banks  may  be  organized  by  any  number  of  persons,  not 
less  than  five,  the  capital  in  any  instance  to  bo  not  less 
than  $100,000.  except  that  in  cities  containing  a  population 
not  exceeding  OlMIO  hanks  may  be  established  with  a  capital 
of  not  less  than  SOO.IMH).  The  capital  stock  in  cities  having 
a  iiopulation  of  50,000  must  not  be  less  than  $200,000.  Not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  capital  was  required  to  be  in- 
vested in  Uniteil  States  bonds,  upun  ^vhich  cireulating 
notes  may  be  issued  equal  in  amount  to  00  per  cent,  of  the 
current  market  value,  but  not  cxcceiling  00  per  cent,  of  the 
par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited;  the  notes  are  receivable 
at  par  in  the  United  States  in  all  jiayments  to  and  from 
the  government,  except  for  duties  on  imports,  interest  on 
the  puldie  debt,  and  in  re<leinption  of  the  nati(mal  cur- 
rency.    On  Mar.  3,  ISOJ,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that 


passage  of  the  act  of  Jan.  14,  1875,  and  up  to  July  1,  187 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  $30,241,203  in  national  bank- 
notes, and  of  $22,235,008  in  legal-tender  notes,  the  total  re- 
duction in  the  circulation  of  tiic  country  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  being  $58,470,871.  There  was  also  on 
July  1,  $13,938,802  of  legal-tender  notes  on  deposit  with  the 
treasurer  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  national  bank-notes. 

The  National  Bank  act  required  that  the  national  banks 
in  the  city  <d'  New  York  should  hold  in  lawful  money  25  per 
cent,  of  their  deposits  and  circulation  as  a  reserve  fund,  which 
fuudshouM  be  retained  in  their  own  vaults;  the  bank.'^  in  other 
principal  or  redeeming  cities  to  hold  the  same  percentage 
of  reserve,  but  being  allowed  to  keep  one-half  of  this  re- 
servo  in  cash  deposits  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Other 
banks  were  required  to  hold  a  reserve  of  15  jicr  cent., 
three-fifths  of  which  might  consist  of  balances  due  from 
approved  associations  in  the  redemption  cities.  The 
act  of  June  20,  1874.  repealed  the  provision  requiring  the 
national  banks  to  hold  a  reserve  on  their  circulation.  The 
fulluwing  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  circulation,  net  de- 
posits, and  reserve  of  the  national  banks  in  the  whole 
country  at  the  dates  named  since  1870: 


Nalioual  bank. 

in  the  United  States. 

No. 

or 

banks. 

Circu- 
lation. 

Net 
deposits. 

Specie. 

OtUer 
lawfLil 
money. 

Due  from 
agents. 

Ratio 
of  re. 

16ffi 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Pr.ct. 

Oct.,  1870.. 

•291.8 

523.5 

14.5 

r22.6 

66.3 

■24.! 

"      1871.. 

1767 

31,5.5 

636.7 

12.0 

134.5 

86.9 

24.5 

•'      1S7'2.. 

1919 

333.5 

619.8 

10.2 

119.0 

80.7 

22.1 

Sept.,  1S73 

197G 

339.1 

673.3 

19.9 

113.1 

96.1 

22.6 

Oct,,  1874.. 

2004 

333.2 

716.5 

21.3 

139.8 

83.8 

23.3 

"      1875.. 

2088 

318.4 

731.9 

8.1 

141.4 

85.6 

22.3 

"      187C.. 

2089 

291.5 

705.S 

21.4 

128.0 

87.3 

23.7 

National  banks  arc  authorized  to  loan  money  at  the  rate 
of  interest  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they 
arc  located.  When  no  rate  is  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  the  bnnks  may  charge  7  per  cent,  Sharehohlers  are 
held  individually  liable,  equally  and  ratably,  for  all  debts 
of  the  association  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  their  stock, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  invested  therein.  The  banks  are 
required,  before  the  declaration  of  a  dividend,  to  carry  one- 
tenth  part  of  their  net  profits  of  the  preceding  half  year  to 
a  surplus  fund  until  the  same  shall  amount  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  capital;  and  losses  and  bad  debts  must  be  deducted 
from  net  profits  before  any  dividend  is  declared.  In  1806 
the  surplus  of  the  banks  was  50  millions;  in  180S.  70  mil- 
lions; in  1872,  100  millions  ;  and  in  1877,  130  milliiuis. 
State  banks  to  the  number  of  012  have  been  converted  into 
national  banks,  and  have  brought  with  them  into  the  sys- 
tem accumuhited  ])rotits  amounting  to  nearly  40  millions. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  by  geographical  divisions, 
the  ratio  to  ea]>ital,  and  to  cajdta!  and  surplus,  of  the 
dividends  of  national  banks  for  the  last  six  years,  and  the 
i  average  rates  for  the  whole  period  : 


OKiioitAPHirAi-  Divi.=;ii.NS 


New  England  States 

Middle  States 

S. lilt liern  States 

Western  Stutesand  Territories- 
United  States 


Dlvidcods  to  capital. 

DU-idends  to  capital  and  surplus. 

1870. 

1871. 

187J. 

1873. 

1874. 
Pr.ct. 

1875. 
Pr.ct. 

1876. 

Aver- 
age. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 
Pr.ct. 

1874. 
Pr.  01. 

1875. 
Pr  ct. 

IS76. 

Aver, 
age. 

p7.«.i 

Pr.  ct. 

Pr.  ot. 

Pr.  et. 

Pr.ct. 

Pr.  ot. 

Pr.  ct. 

Pr.ct. 

Pr.ct. 

Pr.ct. 

Pr.ct. 

9.9 

10.0 

9.9 

10.2 

9.8 

9.7 

8.4 

9.7 

8.4 

8.3 

8.1 

8.1 

7.7 

7.G 

G.7 

/.8 

10.0 

9.9 

10.0 

10.1 

9.S 

9.8 

9.8 

9.9 

8.1 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

11.9 

11.3 

10.3 

9.8 

9.1 

8.7 

8.8 

10.0 

10.6 

10.3 

9.6 

8.9 

8.2 

7.7 

7.G 

9.0 

10.3 

10.9 

11.2 

11.0 

10.6 

9.7 

10.3 

10.6 

S.5 

9.0 

9.3 

9.0 

8.6 

8.6 

8.1 

8.7 

10.2 

10.2 

10.2 

10.3 

9.9 

9.9 

9.4 

10.0   1 

8.4 

8.3 

8.4 

8.3 

7.3 

v.y 

7.5 

Ki 

A  receiver  may  be  iippninted  by  the  onmptrollor  to  close  [  which  shall  fail  to  keep  good  its  lawful  money  reserve,  to 
up.  under  hi.-'  f upervision.  the  uffuirs  iif  any  national  banli  I  relecm   its    eircnl.itin:;   notes,  or  which   may  become   in- 
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BAXKHEAD. 


Bolvent.  From  tho  dato  of  the  organization  of  the  national 
bunking  system  to  .Jan.  1,  1S?7.  fifty  banlts  have  failed, 
with  an  aggregate  ca]>ital  of  10  millions,  amount  of  credi- 
tors' claims  proved  17  iiiillions.  and  dividends  paid  10 
millions,  while  tlio  total  loss  to  creditors  is  estimated  at  5 
millions.  There  1ms  been  no  loss  whatever  on  cireuliition. 
A  suit  may  ho  brought  for  tho  forfeiture  of  the  charter 
of  a  hank  if  tlio  directors  shall  knowingly  violate  the  law  ; 
and  in  such  cases  they  may  bo  held  liable  for  damages  in 
their  individual  capacity. 

There  are  otiier  restrictions  in  the  law — such  as,  for  in- 
stnnL-e,  tho  ])rnhihition  against  loaning  to  any  one  bor- 
rower of  nmre  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  as- 
sociation, or  the  liolding  of  any  real  estate  exccjit  such  a? 
is  reqv:ircd  for  banking  purposes,  or  tlic  granting  of  loans 
upon  the  security  at  the  stock  of  the  bank  or  upon  United 
(States  or  national  bank-notes. 

The  total  number  of  shares  of  national  bank  stock  on 
July  1,  ISTfi,  was  C.;')0.'j,9li0,  and  the  number  of  sharehold- 
ers was  20S,1S(>;  the  average  amount  of  stock  held  by 
each  shareholder  being  about  $.'1100.  .Shareholilers  of 
national  bank  stock  reside  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  in 
eleven  countries  or  jirovinces  of  this  continent  and  ailja- 
ecnt  ishmds,  ond  in  twenty-five  countries  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  banks  are  re(|uirc(l  to  pay  annually  1  per  cent,  tax 
npon  their  circulation,  and  A  per  cent.  u]i()n  their  average 
deposits  and  ujion  their  average  capital  not  invested  in 
United  States  bonds.  The  total  amount  of  this  tax  to 
Jan.  1,  1877,  was  on  circulation,  $;J5,o7'J,2I7 ;  deposits, 
$.'15,326,005:  capital,  $5,056, .'j;i6;   making  an  aggregate  of 


$75,762,088.  The  total  taxation,  national  and  State,  of 
the  national  banks,  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1875,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


The  ratio  of  taxation,  State  and  national,  in  tho  New 
England  States,  in  1874  and  1875,  was  3  per  cent. ;  in  tho 
Middle  States,  3.8  per  cent.;  Southern  States,  1874.  2.S 
per  cent. — 1875,2.7  per  cent.;  Western  States,  187-1,  .'i.,") 
[ler  cent. — 1875,  ;i.9  per  cent.  The  rate  of  taxation  in 
lioston  for  1875  was  3.^1  jicr  cent.;  in  Kew  York,  5.1  jier 
cent. ;  I'hiladclphiii.  2.8  per  cent. ;  Baltimore,  3.3  per  cent.j 
and  in  Ciiicago,  4.8  per  cent. 

In  Oct.,  1864,  there  were  508  national  bonks  in  ojiera- 
tion,  with  a  capital  of  86  millions;  in  1S65,  1513  banks, 
with  a  cajiit.al  of  3it3  millions:  and  in  18(17,  1642  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  420  millions.  The  folhiwing  tabic  ex- 
hibits the  number  and  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  na- 
tional banks  at  corresponding  dates  for  the  last  nine  years, 
and  fur  Jan.  20,  1877: 


Resources. 

Loans 

Ilonds  for  circulation 

Olhcr  U.S.  b<mds 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  etc 

|l>iic  froiu  otlier  banks 

Ileal  estate 

ICxcliangcs  and  cash  items... 

National  hank-nolcs 

LiLcal-tcncicr  notes 

S|i  ■L-ie , 

I  .  S.  ccrtilicales  of  deposit.... 

Oilier  resources 

Totals 

LiabilUies. 

Capital  stock 

Surplus  fuml 

Undivided  profits 

('iiculation 

Due  to  depositors 

Due  toother  banks 

Other  liabilities 


Totals.. 


Ocl.  6, 

Oct.  9, 

Oct.  8, 

Oct.  2, 

Oct.  3, 

Sept.  12, 

iBia. 

mm. 

IB17 

1870. 

1871. 

18-2. 

187S. 

1613 

1615 

1767 

1919 

1976 

bunks. 

llJinlls. 

biiuks. 

banks. 

bitnkM. 

banks. 

MiMinils. 

Miltion.'i. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

.Millions. 

Millions. 

657.7 

6S2.9 

716.0 

831.6 

8.S7.2 

944.2 

310.5 

339.5 

340.6 

364.5 

3S2.0 

388.3 

74.2 

44.S 

37.7 

45.8 

27.6 

23.6 

20.7 

22.2 

23,6 

24.5 

23.5 

23.7 

110.1 

100.9 

109.5 

143.2 

128.2 

149.5 

22.7 

25.2 

27.5 

30.1 

32.3 

34.7 

ua.i 

108.7 

91.6 

115.2 

125.0 

100.3 

12.1 

10.9 

12.6 

14.3 

15.8 

16.1 

92.5 

83.7 

77.2 

107.0 

102.1 

92.4 

13.0 

23.0 

18.5 

13.2 

10.2 
6.7 

19.9 
20.6 

72.9 
15.59.6 

55.6 
1497.2 

55.9 

41.2 

25.2 
1755.8 

17.3 

1510.7 

1730.6 

1830.6 

420.6 

426.4 

430.4 

458.3 

479.6 

491.0 

7S.0 

86.2 

94.1 

101.1 

110.3 

120.3 

36.1 

40.7 

38.6 

42.0 

46.6 

54.5 

298.7 

296.1 

293.9 

317.4 

335.1 

340.3 

603.1 

523.0 

615.3 

631.4 

62S.9 

640.0 

123.1 

118.9 

130.0 

171.9 

143.8 

173.0 

5.9 

8.4 

8.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Tsso.ir 

1.5.i9.6 

H97.2 

1510.7 

1730.6 

17,i5.8 

Oct.  2, 
1H74. 


Oct.  1, 
1875. 


2087 
banks. 


Millions. 

954.4 

383.3 
28.0 
27.8 

134.8 
38.1 

109.7 
18.5 
80.0 
21.2 
42.8 
38.6 


1877.2 


493.8 
129.0 
51.5 
334.2 
683.8 
175.8 
9.1 


Millions. 

984.7 

370.3 

28.1 

33.5 

144.7 

42.4 

87.9 

18.5 

70.5 

8.1 

48.8 

3S.7 


1682.2 


1877.2 


504.8 
134.4 

53.0 
319.1 
679.4 
179.7 

11.8 

1882.2 


Oct.  2. 
1876. 


bonks. 


Millions. 

931.3 

337.2 
47.8 
34.4 

146.9 
43.1 

lOO.O 
15.9 
84.2 
21.4 
29.2 
35.8 


1827.2 


499.8 
132.2 

46.4 
292.2 
666.2 
179.8 

10.6 


1827.2 


Jan.  20, 


20Rt 
bunk.^. 


Million.*. 

920.6 

337.6 
4i;.'S 
31.8 

147.2 
43.7 

109.1 
1S.4 
71.7 
49.7 
26.4 
15a_ 

TsTs.i 


493.0 
130.2 

37.5 
293.4 
672. 
180.2 

10.5 

Isis.F 


National  banks  are  rcquived  to  make  not  less  than  five 
reports  annually  to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
showing  their  conilition  ;  and  all  State  banks  and  private 
bankers  report  to  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
peuii-annually,  for  jmrposes  of  ta.Kation,  the  amounts  of 
their  capital  and  deposits.  From  these  returns  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  compiled  by  t!ie  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  showing  by  geographical  divisions  the  capital 


and  deposits  of  the  national  banks  for  May,  1S76,  and  the 
average  capital  and  deposits  of  State  banks  and  jirivato 
bankers  for  the  si.x  months  ending  May  'M,  1876.  I'rom 
this  tabic  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  banks 
and  banker.s  in  the  country  at  the  date  named  was  6609, 
with  a  banking  capital  of  §720,012,806,  and  with  total  de- 
posits of  $1,974,189,449. 


CKOGnAniicAL  Divisions. 

National  banks. 

State  banks  and  private 
bankers. 

SavinRs  banks  with  and 
without  capital. 

Total. 

Ko. 

541 
629 
180 
7.39 

Capital. 

Dcposit^i. 

Millions. 
117.7 
332.2 
33.3 
129.1 

No. 

Caplul. 

Deposits. 

No. 

Capital. 

Deposits. 

No. 

Capital. 

Deposits. 

Millions. 
168.1 
I9I.7 
33.3 
107.9 

1.35 
1256 

516 
1S96 

Millions. 
11.7 
89.2 
35.7 
77.4 

Millions, 

23.6 

223.4 

44.9 

188.1 

437 

215 

7 

58 

Millions. 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
4.1 

Millions. 

419.5 

383.7 

2.6 

76.0 

881.8 

1113 
2100 
703 
2693 

Millions. 
180.0 
281.2 
69.4 
189.4 

Millions. 
560.8 
939.3    1 
80.8    j 
393.2 

.Midaif  Slates 

S'liitti'Tii  .States 

West.. States  and  Territories 

United  .States 

■'089 

501  0 

612.3 

3803 

214.0 

480.0 

717 

5.0 

6609 

720.0 

1974.1 

The  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  for  1875 
contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the  national  banking  system. 
and  tables  showing  the  condition  of  these  banks  yearly 
since  tho  organization  of  the  system;  and  tho  report  for 
1S76.  in  ad«iition  to  the  usual  national  bank  stiiti?ties.  gives 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  two  Banks  of  tho  luited  States 
and  of  the  State  systems  of  hanking,  together  with  tables 
showing  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  these  hanks  hy 
geographical  divisions  and  by  States,  from  the  earliest  (hites 
to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  tbey  eould  be  obtained  from 
official  sources.  John  .Iav  Ivnox. 

Bank'head  (John  Pink).  V.  S.  N..  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina Aug.  3.  1S21.  entered  the  navy  as  a  niidshipman 
Aug.   6,    1838,   became  a  passed  midshipman   in   1K44,  a 


lieutenant  in  1852,  a  commander  in  1862,  and  a  caj)tain 
in  1866.  Died  at  Aden.  Arabia,  on  his  way  home  from  the 
East  Indies,  A\n\  27,  1869.  He  commamled  the  gunboat 
Pembina  at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  Nov.  7,  1861,  and 
during  the  subsetjuent  operations  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina;  commanded  the  Monitor  when  she  founderoil  uff 
Hutteras  on  the  night  of  Dec.  31,  1863,  and  displayed  ail- 
niirable  coolness  on  that  trying  occasion.  Rear-Adiniral 
Lee.  in  his  official  report  of  the  ilisaster.  says:  "The  ves- 
sel filling  rapiilly.  Commander  IJankhead  ordered  the  men 
then  left  on  hoard  to  leave  in  tlie  Rhode  Island's  boat,  then 
cautiously  aj)])roachiog,  as  the  sea  was  breaking  siolently 
over  tho  .Monitor's  submerged  deck.  In  this  perilous  posi- 
tion Commander  Bankhead  held  a  bunt'ti  jmi inter  uutil  aa 
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jninnj  men  tjut  in  aa  the  bout  could  carry.  He  did  not  leave 
his  vc-ysol  ko  lung aa  ho  could  do  anything  towards  saving 
Ilia  crow."  He  was  a  son  of  General  James  Bankhead, 
U.  S.  A.  (178;j-l86t>).  FoXHAi.i,  A.  Parker. 

Bank-!VoteSf  lUanufacture  of.  An  important  ob- 
jcot  in  milking  bank-notes  is  to  guard  a^ain^<t  counterfeits. 
The  enjjraving  should  be  such  that  the  public  can  distin- 
guish Iho  genuine  note  by  its  superiority  of  execution,  and 
the  oHicers  of  the  bank  by  secrut  peculiarities  of  design. 
Thcs3  ends  arc  secured  mainly  by  the  uBe,  in  engraving, 
of  rare  and  very  expensive  lathes.  The  writing,  the  em- 
blems, and  figures  are  so  combined  as  to  render  forgery 
difliL'ult.  Tho  ink  is  peculiar.  The  paper  also  is  of  pecu- 
liar manufacture,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  About 
18;ii  a  great  improvement  was  made  in  the  engraving  of 
bank-notes.  This  was  the  production  of  designs  by  the 
mill  and  die,  by  mechanical  pressure,  invented  by  Jacob 
P>;rkins.  Tho  pattern  is  engraved  on  a  soft  steel  plate, 
which  is  then  hardened  to  transfer  the  pattern  by  pressure 
to  a  soft  steel  roller,  on  which,  of  course,  tho  pattern  is 
proiluced  in  relief.  The  roller  is  then  hardened  to  repro- 
duce the  pattern  in  the  plate  on  which  the  note  is  to  be 
printed.  In  England  a  process  of  lithographic  transfer  is  em- 
ployed. (Sec  E.nitUavkng,  Bank-note,  by  C.  L.  Van  Zandt.) 

Bauk'rupt  [Lat.  bnncus,  a  "  bench,"  and  ritptus, 
*' broken"],  a  term  originally  applied  to  a  merchant  whose 
bench  or  counter  had  been  broken  by  reason  of  inability 
to  pay  liis  debts.  In  its  popular  sense  the  word  is  now 
nearly  synonymous  with  hiHolvciit.  and  denotes  any  person 
unable  to  meet  his  liabilities.  In  England  its  legal  signi- 
fication is  well  defined.  It  embraces  only  tratlers,  or  per- 
sons whose  business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell  for  gain,  and  the 
various  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  there  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  relation  to  bankrupts  have  been 
applicable  to  that  class  alone.  By  the  English  laws  a  bank- 
ru]>t  is  a  trailer  who  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
as  defined  by  statute.  A  trader  may  have  committed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy,  and  have  been  formally  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  and  yet  lie  entirely  solvent — that  is,  eventually 
able  to  pay  his  debts  in  full ;  and  he  may  be  wholly  unable 
to  ]»ay  his  debts,  and  yet  have  committed  no  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. A  Iiankrupf,  w;is  at  first  regarded  as  an  offender 
against,  the  law,  and  bankrupt  laws  were  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.  But  at  present  they  arc  founded  on 
the  interests  of  trade,  and  intended  to  be  beneficial  to 
both  debtor  and  crciiitor.  If  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt 
has  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  consideration  of  the 
court,  he  is  disidiarged  for  ever  from  all  deltts  owing  bv 
him  at  the  time  he  became  a  bankrupt.  The  law  is  con- 
fined to  traders,  because  they  are  regarded  as  possessing 
peculiar  facilities  for  delaying  and  defrauding  creditors; 
and,  on  tho  other  hand,  they  are  considered,  generally 
speaking,  the  only  class  subject  to  heavy  accidental  losses, 
au'l  to  an  inability  to  pay  their  debts  without  any  fault  on 
their  part.  The  above  statements  must  be  qualified  by 
the  results  of  the  statute  .'i2  &  33  Vict.  c.  71.  taking  effect 
January  I,  1870.     For  the  details  of  this  act  sec   Insol- 

VICNCV. 

In  the  U.  S.,  Congress  possesses  the  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  tho  subject  of 
bankruptcies.  Pursuant  to  this  power,  in  the  year  ISOI) 
Congress  passed  a  bankrupt  law,  which  by  its  own  terms  was 
limited  to  five  years,  hut  it  was  repealeil  in  |SI);{.  This  law 
lirescrved  the  leading  features  of  the  English  laws  relating 
to  bankruptcy.  It  could  be  enforceil  only  on  the  ap])liea- 
tion  of  creditors,  auil  embraced  only  the  mercantile  class. 

In  the  year  ISH  the  second  bankrupt  act  was  enacted 
by  Congress.  It  could  be  taken  advantage  of  by  all  per- 
sons whomsoever  residing  in  tho  U.  8.  owing  debts  not 
contracted  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  although  it  could  be  en- 
forceil at  tho  instance  of  creditors  only  against  merchants, 
bankers,  brokers,  fact()rs,  and  underwriters.  This  extended 
exercise  of  tho  power  over  the  suliject  of  bankruptcy  was 
violently  opposed  as  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  was  con'ined  to  the  well-recognized  meaning  of 
the  term  bankruptcies  as  understood  in  the  English  courts 
when  the  Constitution  was  formed.  The  law  was  repealed 
in  M;ir.,  1843. 

But  by  act  approved  Mar.  2,  1867,  Congress  passed  a 
third  bankrupt  law,  even  more  general  in  its  scope  than 
the  preceding.  Uuiler  it  any  person  residing  in  the  U.  S. 
and  owing  debts  to  the  amount  of  i^'MW  can,  on  his  own  ' 
iijiplioation  showing  bis  inability  t()  pay  his  debts  in  full.  > 
inid  his  desire  to  surrender  his  property  for  the  benefit  of 
Ills  creditors,  take  advantage  of  the  act  and  be  declared  a 
bankrupt.  8o  a  fh-btor  owing  a  specified  amount  can  be 
torc^d  to  become  a  b-inkrujit  upon  the  application  of  cred- 
itors if  he  has  coniiuitted  .any  of  certain  otfences  or  acts 
specified  in  the  statute.  The  bankrupt.  ;ifler  tlie  di.-^tribu- 
tion  of  his  property  amounting  to  a  fixed  per  ecntage  of 


hia  debts,  obtains  a  diechargc  from  all  his  indebtedness 
existing  at  the  time  the  j)etiiion  was  filed,  except  iu  cer- 
tain instances  specified  in  tho  act. 

The  distiuguiehing  feature  of  a  bankrupt  act  is  the  sum- 
mary seizure  of  all  the  debtor's  projitrty,  and  its  diviaiun 
among   his  creditors  in  proportion  to  their  claims.     The 
race  of  diligence  among  creditors  is  entirely  at  an  end,  and 
all  legal  proceedings,  cxcejtt  such  as  are  in  conformity  to 
the   statute,  are  stayed.     It   is  against  the  policy   of   (he 
\   bankrupt   law   to  allow   the  debtor,   in    contemplation  of 
;   bankruptcy,  to  give  preference  to  one   creditor  over  an- 
I  other.     AU    such  preferences  are  void,  and  an  attempt  to 
make  them  is  of  itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  various  States  also  possess  the  power  to  pass  bank- 
rupt laws,  but  no  State  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law  can  im- 
pair the  obligations  of  contracts.  Ileuee  they  cannot  re- 
lease a  debtor  from  obligations  incurred  before  the  jiassagc 
of  such  law,  nor  act  upon  the  rights  of  citizens  of  other 
States.  Anil  when  Congress  sees  fit  to  exercise  the  power 
over  the  suliject  of  bankruptcies  granted  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  State  laws  on  the  same  subject  are  suspended. 
Oil  the  repeal  of  the  Congressional  law  the  State  laws 
would  revive.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  is 
plenary,  and  its  law  may  afiect  existing  debts  as  well  as 
those  which  arc  contracted  after  its  enactment. 

The  judicial  business  in  bankruptcy  is  in  the  main 
transacted  by  the  district  court  of  the  U.  S.,  with  oflicers 
called  registers  to  conduct  the  administrative  or  non-con- 
tested business.  The  estate  is  managed  by  an  assignee, 
who  acts  as  a  trustee,  and  is  accountable  to  the  court  re- 
ferred to.  T.  W.  DwujUT. 

Banks,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Georgia.  Are.-i, 
280  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  Broad 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  uneven.  Indian  corn  is  an 
important  crop.  Some  rice  and  cotton  is  raised.  Capital, 
Homer.     Pop.  4973. 

Banks,  a  township  of  Fayette  eo.,  la.     Pop.  22.1. 

Banks,  a  township  of  Antrim  co.,  Mich,     Pop.  504. 

Banks,  a  township  of  Carbon  co..  Pa.     Pop.  .3982. 

Banks,  a  township  of  Indiana  co,,  Pa.     Pop,  747. 

Banks,  a  township  of  Upshur  co..  West  Va.     P.  1272. 

Banks  (Nathanikl  Prentiss),  a  statesman  and  gen- 
eral, born  at  Walthani,  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  LSIO.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  machinist,  afterwards  studied  law,  w.as 
elected  to  the  legislature  as  a  Bcmocrat  in  1849,  and  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1861,  Having  been  elected  a  member  of  tlic 
national  Congress  in  1852,  he  was  separated  from  tho 
Democratic  party  by  his  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  in  1854  was  returned  to  Congress  by  the 
Republicans  and  Know-Nothings.  In  Feb.,  18iifi,  after 
an  exciting  contest  which  occupied  two  months,  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  on  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-third  ballot.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  Nov.,  1857,  for  one  year,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1858  and  1859.  In  May,  1801,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  soon  obtained 
the  command  of  an  army  on  the  rotoniac.  Having  gained 
some  advantage  at  Winchester  in  Mar.,  1802,  he  jiursued 
the  enemy  to  Harrisonburg.  On  the  24th  of  May  he  was 
attacked  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  retreated  rai)i'Uy 
to  the  Potomac.  In  Dec,  1802,  he  succeeded  General 
Butler  as  commander  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf. 
About  the  end  of  May,  18G3,  he  invested  Port  Hudson, 
which  was  taken  with  about  0000  prisoners,  July  9.  In 
the  spring  of  1804  he  conducted  an  expedition  up  the  Red 
River,  in  which  Rear-Admiral  Porter  co-operated  with  the 
gunboats.  He  ascended  above  Grand  Eeore.  After  sev- 
eral battles  at  Pleasant  Hill  (Aj)ril  9)  and  other  places, 
being  pressed  by  superior  numbers,  he  retreated  towards 
New  Orleans,  and  was  relieved  from  the  command  iu  May, 
1804.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  Massachusetts  in  1864,  in  1806,  in  1808,  and 
in  1870.  He  served  as  chairiuan  of  the  committee  of  for- 
eign relations  in  the  fortieth  and  forty-first  Congresses. 

Banks  (Sir  Joskpii),  LL.D..  F.R.P..  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  born  in  London  Jan.  4,  1743,  inherited  an 
easy  fortune.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  which  he 
quitted  in  1763,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tho  Royal  Society 
in  1766,  and  sailed  with  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world  in  1708.  lie  returned  in  1771  with  rich 
collections  of  plants.  :iniin:i!s.  etc.  In  1777  he  was  chosen 
jiresident  of  the  Royal  Society,  over  which  he  presided 
forty-two  years.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  naturalists 
and  scientific  men,  who  under  his  auspices  performed  scv 
eral  voyages  of  discovery.  The  colony  of  Botany  Ray 
owed  its  origin  niainly  to  him.  He  enntribnted  memoirs 
to  tho  "  Philo.sophieal  Transactions"  and  other  publica- 
tions.    Died  June  19,  1820.     (Seo  Cuvier,  "Eulogy  on  Sir 
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J.  Banks,"  1821 ;  DcscAS,  "  Short  Account  of  the  Life  of 
Sir  J.  Banks,"  1821.) 

Hanks  (Tidmas),  the  first  great  English  sculptor,  born 
at  I.iinib.th  Dec.  22,  IT.'iS.  He  gained  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  .\cademy  in  1770,  and  went  to  Home  in  1772. 
He  rcimiined  for  several  years  in  Rome,  and  produced 
there  •'  t'aractacus  pleading  before  Claudius."  and  an  ad- 
mirable .statue  of  •■  Psyche  and  the  Butterfly,"  which  was 
purchased  by  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  at  whose  invitation 
he  visileil  .St.  Petersburg  in  17S+.  Among  his  maslerpieceg 
is  the  "  .Mourning  .Achilles."  He  excelled  in  imaginative 
works.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Died  Feb.  2,  1805. 

Bank'sia«  a  genus  of  .iustralian  shrubs  and  trees  of 
the  inikr  Proleacea?  (named  in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks), 
have  hard  dry  leaves,  and  an  umbellate  arrangement  of 
branches,  which  bear  near  the  extremities  oblong  heads  of 
numerous  fl<iwers.  One  species  [Bankgia  (jrandit)  grows 
to  a  height  of  llfty  feet. 

Banks,  Savings.     Sec  Savings  Basks. 

Kank,  The,  a  |iort  of  entry  of  Albert  co.,New  Bruns- 
wi,k.  on  the  Shepody  River,  82  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  John. 
(.'nal  is  ibund  in  the  vicinity. 

Uan'nac-k  City,  or  Bannock  City,  a  mining-town, 
capital  of  Heaver  Head  co.,  Mon..  is  on  or  near  the  Jeffer- 
son Fork  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Vir- 
ginia City.  Hold  and  silver  are  found  in  this  vicinity. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Bannack  tribe  of  Indians, 
who  arc  now  niueh  reduced  in  numbers. 

Ban'nat>ne  Club,  a  literary  club  deriving  its  name 
friun  tieorge  Bannatync,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
l.'i!.').  He  compiled  a  collection  of  manuscripts  called 
••C.irpus  Poeticum  Scotorum."  This  club  was  founded  at 
Kdinburgh  in  1S2:!  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  its  design  being  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  Scottish  history  aud  antiqui- 
ties, and  to  print  rare  works  which  tend  to  illustrsite  those 
suojccts.  The  club  originally  consisted  of  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, and  gradually  increased  to  one  hundred,  to  which 
number  it  was  (inally  limited. 

Ban'neker  iBknjamin).  a  negro  mathematician,  born 
in  .Maryland  Nov.  \K  I7;'<1.  He  was  the  author  of  an  alma- 
nac I  KU2  sqt|.),  of  which  a  copy  was  sent  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  the  secretary  of  the  -Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
Banneker  assisted  ill  laying  out  Wasliington  City  and  run- 
ning the  lioundarv-liucs  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Died 
at  Baltimore  in  Oct.,  ISOG. 

Ban'nor  [Ft.  banni^re;  It.  bandif^yn;  ^p.bnnde'ra;  so 
called.  prol>ably.  because  it  was  htmnd  to  the  flag-staff:  it 
is  douhtless  from  the  same  root  as  the  German  Band,  a 
"  ribbon  "].  a  military  ensign  or  flag ;  the  standard  of  a  prince 
or  state.  Banners  have  been  used  in  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  movements  of  armies. 
The  banner  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  a  square  piece  of 
drapery  suspended  from  a  transverse  bar  and  supported  on 
a  staff.  It  was  marked  by  the  figure  of  an  eagle  and  the 
initials  .S.  P.  Q.  R. — Senalits  Pvpitlnsi^tte  Botttauus.  After 
CLinstantine  became  a  patron  of  the  Christian  religion  the 
Roman  banners  ilisplayeil  tile  cross  as  the  national  em- 
blem, and  took  the  name  of  labanun.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  new  forms  of  banners  were  adopted.  From  the  banner 
royal,  which  bore  the  national  emblem,  to  the  pennon  of  the 
knight  or  the  small  streamer  attached  to  a  lance,  there  was 
a  regular  suf'Ordinatiou.  No  one  except  a  person  of  high 
rank  was  permitted  to  use  the  square  banner.  Bishops  and 
abbots  had  the  privilege  of  displaying  banners  in  religious 
processi  tns.  Soldiers  and  patriots  are  warmly  attached  to 
the  banner  or  flag  of  their  country  as  a  symbol  of  nation- 
ality and  as  a  visible  sign  of  the  national  unity  and  life. 

Banner,  a  township  of  Fulton  co..  III.     Pop.  1104. 

Ban'neret,  a  title  formerly  given  to  a  soldier  for  some 
heroic  action.  The  banneret  was  higher  in  rank  than  a 
knight,  and  was  so  called  because  he  had  the  privilege  of 
displaying  a  square  banner.  When  a  knight  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  banneret  the  points  of  his  pennon  were  cut 
o(f,  and  it  was  thus  converted  into  a  square  form.  The  first 
English  banneret  was  created  by  Edward  I.,  and  the  last 
was  Capt.  .fohn  Smith,  who  rescued  the  banner  of  Charles 
I.  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill. 

Ban'nister,  a  township  of  Pittsylvania  eo.,  Va.  Pop. 
.IS  17. 

Bannister  (Hrnry),  D.  D..  born  Oct.  5.  1812,  at  Con- 
way, Mass..  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  University.  Conn., 
in  ISIift.  studied  at  .\uburn  Theological  Seminary,  was 
principal  of  the  Methodist  academy  at  Cazenovia  for  some 
years,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  professor  of  excgeti?al 
theology  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Evanston.  III. 
He  is  author  of  several  able  published  sermons,  addresses, 
and  reviews. 


Bannister  (William  B.).  born  in  Brookfield.  Mass., 
Nov.  S.  178o.  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1797.  was  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  merchant,  aud  a  distinguished  frieud  of 
learning.  He  married  Miss  Grant,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
Ipswich.  Died  at  Newburyport,  Mass..  July  I,  18511,  leav- 
ing S40.000  to  various  charitable  institutions. 

Ban'nookburn,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Stirling,  on  the  Bannock  rivulet.  .1  miles  S.  of  Stirling. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  famous  aud  complete  victory  gained 
by  Robert  Bruce  over  the  English  army,  led  by  the  king 
Edward  II..  on  the  24th  of  June.  1314.  The  English  lost 
about  IS'i.OUO  men.  Here  are  important  manufactures  of 
woollens,  especially  tartans  and  carpets.    Pop.  about  2000. 

Bannock  City.     Sec  Bansaik  Citv  aud  Idaho  Citv. 

Banns  (or  Bans)  of  Marriage  [for  etymology  sec 
Ban],  a  public  notice  of  an  intended  marriage,  given  in  a 
church  or  other  place  prescribed  by  law.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land requires  that  all  banns  of  matrimony  shall  he  ]>ub- 
lished  in  an  audible  manner,  according  to  the  rubric  jtrc- 
fixcd  to  the  marriage  service  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
upon  three  Sundays  jtreccding  the  ceremony.  This  rubric 
is  in  the  following  terms;  "I  publish  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  A.  of  ,  and  B,  of .     If  any  of  you 

know  cause  or  just  impediment  why  these  jiersons  should 
not  be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare 
it."  The  English  law,  however,  dispenses  with  this  pre- 
liminary publication  if  the  parties  obtain  a  license  from  a 
person  authorized  to  grant  it.  The  custom  of  banns  has 
been  abolished  in  most  of  the  U.  S.  The  practice  was  first 
directed  in  the  times  of  the  Fathers,  was  enacted  afterwards 
by  Odo.  bishop  of  I'aris,  about  117fi,  placed  in  the  canon 
law  in  1200  by  the  Synod  of  Westminster,  and  prescribed 
for  the  whole  Latin  Church  by  the  Council  of  Latcran  in 
1215.  It  is  still  required  by  the  canon  law  of  England  and 
Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Bantam',  an  old  town  of  Java,  on  the  N.  coast.  44  miles 
W.  of  Balavia.  It  was  formerly  a  large  city  and  great 
entrepot  of  trade,  but  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  climate 
is  at  present  almost  deserted.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it 
was  the  chief  town  of  a  powerful  Mohammedan  empire  of 
the  same  name,  which  at  one  time  even  comjirised  the 
southern  part  of  Sumatra  and  the  W.  coast  of  Bornro.  In 
loS;i  the  sultan  of  Bantam  became  a  vassal  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  ])resent  century  the 
Dutch  took  possession  of  the  sultanate.  The  town  is  in 
lat.  (i°  2'  S.,  Ion.  106°  50'  E. 

Ban'tain  Fowl,  a  variety  of  the  common  fowl,  first 
brought  Inun  the  Indies,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  Bantam.  Java.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  small  si^c 
and  its  courage.  There  arc  many  sub-varieties,  most  of 
which  have  the  legs  feathered. 

Ban'teng'  {Hob  or  Bibns  bavteng,  or  Bau^tetiff  Sonda'- 
iciis),  a  sjiceics  of  ox.  a  native  of  Java  and  Borneo,  which 
in  color,  shape,  horns,  and  want  of  dewlap  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  gaur  of  India,  It  has  short  hair,  slender 
limbs,  and  a  sharp  muzzle.  Though  extremely  wild,  it  is 
often  domesticated  by  the  natives,  and  becomes  a  very  ser- 
vieeaitlc  animal. 

Ban'tingism,  a  regimen  for  the  reduction  of  corpu- 
lence ;  so  called  after  an  English  gentleman  named  Banting, 
who  introduced  it  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  It 
consists  essentially  in  the  avoidance  of  food  containing  fatty 
matter,  and  of  materials  which  may  mjikc  fat  in  the  body,  as 
starch  and  sugar.  Lean  meat  predominates  in  this  diet ; 
vegetables  are  almost  excluded:  butter,  milk,  sugar,  and 
malt  liquors  are  )irohibitcd.  With  active  exercise  this 
method  is  often  successful  in  reducing  excessive  weight, 

Ban'try,  Earls  of,  and  Viscounts  Berehaven  (ISIO), 
Visc'iunts  Bantry  (ISOO),  Barons  Bantry  (17!I7,  in  the  Irish 
peerage),  a  noble  family  of  Great  Britain. — William  He.n- 
RY  II ARE  Hedges  White,  the  third  earl,  was  born  Nov.  10, 
1801.  and  succeeded  his  brother  in  1868. 

Bantry  Bay,  a  dec]!  inlet  in  the  S.  of  Ireland,  in  Cork 
county,  is  25  miles  long  and  from  3  to  5  miles  wide.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  Europe,  affording  safe  and  com- 
modious anchorage  for  ships  of  all  sizes.  The  coast  of  the 
bay  is  high  and  rocky,  consisting  of  Devonian  strata,  and 
exhibits  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  island.  Near  the 
entrance  of  this  bay  occurred  a  naval  action  between  the 
English  and  French  in  IGS9. 

Banvard'  (Joseph).  D.  D.,  bom  in  New  Tork  City  in 
1810,  has  held  many  prominent  pastorates  in  the  Baptist 
denomination,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  Sunday-school 
Question-books  and  other  works,  chiefly  tales  and  histories 
for  the  young. 

Banx'ring  ( Tii/)ni''n).  a  genus  of  insectivorous  quad- 
rupeds, natives  of  Sumatra,  India,  Borneo,  etc:  they  climb 
trees  with  agility,  like  lemurs  and  squirrels.  They  have 
an  elongated  muzzle  and  a  long  bushy  tail. 
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Ban^yan,:'  or  Banian  [Fi'cua  In'dica)^  an  East  In- 
dian tree  rcinjirkatde  lor  its  mode  of  propagation  by  means 
of  aerial  roots,  which,  on  descendlug  to  tho  ground  and 
penetrating  it,  become  stems  or  trunks.  These  roots  at 
firsthand  like  loose  cords,  but  after  they  take  hold  they  are 
gradually  tightened,  till  they  become  almost  as  firm  as  a 
rod  uf  iron.  In  this  uinuncr  a  siugle  tree  spreads  over  a 
large  extent  of  ground,  and  endures  for  many  centuries. 
One  of  these  trees  has  been  described  as  having  3o0  large 
stems,  and  oecu[iying  so  large  a  space  that  many  thousand 
perscms  might,  stand  under  its  sliade.  It  is  a  species  of 
fig,  and  produces  a  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  cherry,  and  of  a 
rich  scarlet- color.   An  abundance  of  gum-lac  is  procured  from 
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this  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  esteemed  as  a  tonic  by  Hin- 
doo physicians.  The  above  illustration  may  serve  to  give 
one  an  idea  of  a  vigorous  and  comparatively  young  banyan 
tree.  In  very  old  trees  many  of  the  stems  often  become 
almost  or  quite  as  large  as  the  original  trunk. 

Banyan,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  fiI5. 

Bairz,  tho  name  of  one  of  the  finest  Benedictine 
abbe^-s  known  in  history,  is  situated  in  Bavaria  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  landscape.  The  monks  of  this  abbey 
were  noted  for  their  learning  and  humane  spirit.  It  was 
founded  in  lOOf*.  The  convent  was  abolished  in  1S02,  and 
is  now  the  summer  residence  of  the  princes  of  Bavaria. 
Here  is  a  museum  which  is  especially  rich  in  petrifactions. 

Baobab.     See  Adansonia. 

Baour=>Lormian  (Pieuue  Marte  Fkan(,::ois  Loins), 
a  French  poet  of  the  lirst  empire,  born  Mar.  4,  T770, 
transhitor  of  Tasso  and  Ossian.  and  author  of  many  trage- 
dies in  tho  severely  classic  style,  which  were  greatly  ad- 
mired in  their  time.     Died  1857. 

Baph'omet,  a  mysterious  symbol  of  the  Knight  Temp- 
lars. w;is  a  snuiU  liuuiau  figure  cut  out  of  stone,  having  two 
heads,  ma'e  and  female.  It  was  environed  with  serpents 
and  a.strological  attributes,  and  marked  with  inscriptions, 
mostly  in  Arabic.  Tho  word  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mohammed  or  Mahomet  {called  by  tlie  Portuguese, 
Bafouia),  to  wlupse  religion  the  Teni]ilars  wore  suspected 
of  leaning.  0(hcr3  derive  it  from  Ba</)i)  MTirew^,  the  "bath 
of  wisd(>m,"  a  reputed  name  of  tlie  (Jnostic  baptism,  often 
calicil  in  old  writings  "baphometic  l)aptism."  Quite  a 
number  of  l):iphomets  are  preserved  in  European  archa;- 
ologieal  (^ullceticjus. 

Bap'tism  [Lat.  hnpfh'ma  ;  Gr.  ^dnTia-ixa,  from  panrC^ui, 
to  '*  l);ipti/.e  ■'].  the  act  of  initiating  a  person,  by  the  appli- 
cation tA'  water,  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  (See 
Bai'Tists. 

Bap'tist  Church,  a  township  of  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  !n;!L'. 

Bap'tistery  [Ur.  ^arrTtCTT»Jpioi'],  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  tank  or  \  essel  in  which  the  ordinance  of  liaptisin 
is  administered;  sometimes  to  a  portiun  of  a  church  in 
wliicli  the  ceremony  of  baptism  is  performed,  or  a  separate 
building  erected  near  the  church  for  tho  iierformanco  of 
that  rite.  These  buildings  were  either  octagonal,  polygonal, 
or  circular.  Tho  bajitistery  of  Floreni-e,  am<ing  the  most 
celebrated,  is  an  octagonal  structure  abiuit.  100  feet  in  di- 
ameter, standing  in  close  proximity  to  the  cathedral.  It 
is  built  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  baptistery  are  the  magnificent  bronze  doors, 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  by  tJhiberti  ami  others.  In  the 
centre  of  each  of  these  buildings  erccteil  for  baptismal 
purposes  is  a  tank,  which  is  often  of  considerable  propor- 

*  Probably  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  v/lni/'i  (pronounced  h/l7it/d 
in  Bengal),  a  "Krove"  or  "thicket  "a  single  banyan  tree  often 
forming  a  grovL?  tor  thickot)  of  ilsL-lf. 


tions — that  at  Ravenna  being  about  nine  feet  square,  and 
that  of  the  Lateran,  at  Rome,  thirty-seven  inches  or  more 
in  depth. 

Bap'tists,  a  body  of  Christians  who  maintain  those 

views  of  Christian  truth  whieh  are  commonly  regarded  as 
•'evangelical,"  but  wlio  diti'cr  from  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  from  moat  Protestants  in  the  following 
respects : 

1.  They  maintain  that  immersion  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  valid  baptism — a])pcaling,  in  support  ol'  their  jiusi- 
tion,  to  the  significance  of  the  Greek  word  ^an-Ti'^'io  and  its 
Latin  equivalents;  to  the  circumataneeH  in  which  the  bap- 
tisms of  tho  New  Testament  were  administered:  to  the 
scriptural  significance  of  tho  rite  as  a  burial  with  Christ  ; 
to  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  early  Cliristiau  centu- 
ries ;  and  to  the  concessions  of  those  who,  while  practically 
rejecting  immersion,  admit  that  it  was  practised  by  the 
apostles  and  the  early  churches.  All  pleas  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  rite  on  the  ground  of  indifierencc  or  expediency 
they  meet  by  insisting  on  the  duty  of  literal  compliance 
with  the  precepts  and  e.\ami)Ie  of  Christ,  and  the  imjport- 
ance  of  maintaining  the  emblematical  significance  of  the 
rite. 

2.  They  maintain  that  a  visible  Church  should  be  com- 
posed of  such  only,  and  that  such  only  should  be  adntittid 
to  baptism,  as  give  credible  evidence  of  regeneration — in 
opposition  to  those  who  would  make  the  Church  coterminous 
with  a  state  or  states,  and  those  who  would  include  in  the 
Church  the  unregenerate  members  of  Christian  households. 
These  views  also  they  profess  to  derive  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  enforce  them  on  the  groimd  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  They  were  the  first  among  the  various 
sects  of  modern  Christendom  to  insist  on  "a  spiritual 
church-membership;"  and  it  is  largely  through  their  in- 
fluence that  that  idea  has  gained  such  wide  acceptance  in 
this  country,  and  is  gradually  spreading  throughout  Eu- 
rope.    (See  CuRTis's  "  Progress  of  Bnptist  Principles.") 

3.  They  maintain  that  professed  believers  only  sliould 
receive  baptism.  This  position  is  a  natural  sequence  of 
their  view  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Church  when 
coupled  with  the  almost  universally  conceded  doctrine  that 
baptism  is  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Church.  They  juiint, 
however,  to  the  baptisms  of  the  New  Testament  as  by 
explicit  statement  or  fair  inference  the  bajttism  of  be- 
lievers; and  insist  that  the  baptism  of  an  unconscious 
infant,  either  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Church,  the 
State,  or  the  religious  household,  is  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  tlie  individual  conscience,  which  should,  in  their  o])inion, 
"give  account  of  itself  unto  God"  in  all  matters  nf  relig- 
ious faith  and  practice.  They  maintain,  in  short,  that 
all  the  Christian  ordinances  are  acts  of  faith,  requiring 
the  conscious  consent  of  the  subject.  In  rcjily  to  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  mention  of  the  baptism  of  households 
in  the  New  Testament,  they  rcpl_v  that  they  would  cheer- 
fully baptize  such  households  as  that  of  Stephanas  bap- 
tized by  Paul  (which  is  described  as  *Mhe  first-fruits  of 
Achaia,  and  addicted  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints  "),  ov 
the  household  of  the  Philippian  jailer,  of  which  it  is 
explicitly  affirmed  that  they  were  all  believers;  and  point 
to  the  large  number  of  believing  households  in  membership 
with  Baptist  churches  to  show  that  household  baptism 
does  not  necessarily  imply  infant  baj)lism. 

4.  They  maintain  that  there  should  be  no  organic  c<>n- 
nection  between  the  Church  and  the  .State;  and,  further, 
that  each  individual  church  (by  which  they  understand, 
"a  body  of  baptized  believers,  with  its  pastor  and  deacons, 
covenanted  together  for  religious  woiship  and  religioxis 
work")  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  any  other 
body,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  political,  being  at-countable 
fur  its  doctrines  and  practices  only  to  the  great  Head  of 
tho  Church.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  though  Bai)list 
churches  are  frequently  grouped  together  in  *' associa- 
tions," and  the  "associations"  of  a  State  are  further 
combined  in  "general  associations"  or  "State  conven- 
tions," though  Baptists  frequently  call  "councils"  for  the 
recognition  of  churches,  the  ordination  of  ministers,  and, 
the  adjustment  of  difficulties,  "associations,"  "conven- 
tions," and  "councils"  have  with  them  no  ecclesiastical 
authority  whatever,  save  that  with  which  the  Christian 
comity  of  those  constituting  them  invests  them,  and  the 
moral  weight  which  their  conclusions  carry. 

In  view  of  the  facts  just  stated,  the  substantial  homo- 
geneity in  doctrine  an<l  practice  of  a  body  of  Christians 
which  embraces,  in  the  V.  S.  alone,  more  than  l,.'tOO,000 
communicants,  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise;  and  that 
surprise  will  be  enhanced  when  it  is  understood  that  tho 
Baptists  have  no  authoritative  creeds  or  symbols,  but 
appeal,  in  supjtort  ol'  doctrine  or  practice,  directly  to  tho 
word  of  (lod.  This  homogeneity  (as  complete  as  that 
which  exists  in  any  denomination  of  Christians)  is  attrib- 
uted by  the  Baptists  to  the  fact  that  members  enter  their 
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chorcbcs  ounsc'iuusly  nduiitiug  a  cohcrcnt|  self-coDslstont, 
ood  ^^uripturul  .system  of  Christian  truth. 

It  is  to  ruiutuicc  their  utieniuces  in  behalf  of  a  spiritual 
chiircb-iuviuboiihip  ami  allejjiauco  iu  religious  matters  to 
Christ  alunu,  hy  au  acleil  protest  to  what  they  lieHeve  to 
be  a  departure  tVom  the  apostolic  eunceptiun  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  that  the  Baptists  take  a  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lord's  Supper  similar  to  tliut  taken  by  the 
Episcopalians  with  referouoe  to  niiuistors  not  episcopally 
ordained.  While  cgrdially  co-operating  with  other  religious 
donoininations  in '^11  forai.«  ot"  moral  and  religious  activity, 
thcv  deulino  to  invite  them  to  participation  in  tlie  Lord's 
Supper,  taking  the  ground  that  there  is  an  obvious  and 
necessary  distinction  between  Christian  fellowsliip  and 
church  fellowship.  Their  positi<m  with  reference  to  this 
matter  is,  l>rictly  stated,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  ordi- 
nance designed  by  Christ  for  his  ehurehcs,  and  entrusted 
to  their  care;  that  ba]>ti8m  is  the  initiatory  rite  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  that  valifl  baptism  involves  the  immer- 
sion of  a  professed  believer.  In  the  first  two  particulars 
they  agree  with  most  Christian  sects;  and  lienee  are 
accustomed  to  claim  that  thoy  do  not  practise  '* close 
communion/'  but  close  baptism;  that  most  of  the  other 
Christian  sects  are  no  more  willing  than  they  to  invite  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  those  whom  they  do  not  conscientiously 
regard  as  baptized. 

In  islj,  Robert  Hall  (one  of  the  most  gifted  and  influen- 
tial Baptist  ministers  of  England)  publisiicd  a  treatise  ou 
the  "  Terms  of  Communion,"  in  whitdi  ho  endeavored  to 
satisfy  himself  and  otiiers  that  baptism  was  not  a  pre- 
requisite to  coniniuuion.  His  general  conclusion  has  been 
accepted  by  uuiny  who  reject  the  jiremise  from  which  alone 
a  Baj)tist  couid  logically  derive  it;  and  since  his  day  most 
of  the  Baptists  of  England,  and  a  few  iu  America,  have 
been  *'open  communionists." 

Uittory. — The  name  **  Baptists  "  has  been  borne  by  the 
denomination  whom  it  now  designates  only  about  200 
years.  It  was  given  to  them,  as  is  supposed,  either  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth  in  England  or  shortly  afrerwards. 
The  name  by  which  they  were  known  previous  to  tlic 
Commonwealth  was  Anabaptist,  and  the  same  name  in  a 
German  translation,  "  Wiedertaufer,"  had  for  more  than 
•A  hundred  years  betore  been  applied  to  the  predecessors  of 
English  Baptists  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  But  as 
in  Switzerland,  (Jermauy,  Moravia,  aud  llulliiud  these 
Christians  had  from  the  lii"St  denied  the  iipi)ropriateness 
of  the  name  "Wiedertaufer"  ( Rebapti;a'r),  so  in  Eng- 
land their  first  recorded  Confession  of  Faith  (A.  I>.  10-1-1) 
is  said  to  be  of  "churclies  of  Clirist  in  Loudou  which  are 
commonly  (but  unjustly)  called  Anabaptists."  In  this 
historical  sketch  the  name  lUtptint  will  be  used  to  designate 
the  German  "  WiederEiuifer,"'  the  Dutch  "  Doopsgezindcn," 
and  English  "Anabaptists"  and  "  Baptists,"  without  in- 
tending by  the  name  to  assert  a  perfect  similarity  between 
them  in  all  things.  The  German  "Anabaplists  "  (see  ar- 
ticle Anabaptists)  more  frequently  practised  pouring 
than  immersion;  and  the  same  statement  may  be  made 
(see  below)  respecting  the  Dutch  "  Mennonites.''  These 
bodies  of  Christians  agreed  with  our  modern  Baptists, 
however,  in  admitting  only  professed  believers  to  baptism, 
and  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  a  gospel  Church 
of  ecclesiastical  or  jiolitieal  control.  They  are,  in  some 
sense,  the  progenitors  of  the  liap'ists  of  to-day,  though 
the  historical  connection  between  the  two  cannot  be  easily 
traced. 

Over  the  continental  Baptists  of  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation has  hung  a  cloud  of  misrepresentation  for  three 
centuries.  The  Peasant  War  (l.OliO)  and  the  ^liinster  Re- 
bellion (iJiJj)  have  been  laid  at  their  door.  Tiiat  there 
were  some  renegade  Baptists  at  Miinster  no  one  would  deny, 
aa  there  were  more  renegade  Lutherans.  But  Baptists  were 
no  more  responsible  for  that  rebellion  and  its  results  than 
English  missionaries  were  responsible  for  the  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion, or  than  Baptists  of  America  are  now  responsible  for 
Mormonism  bc(;ause  Joseph  Smith  was  a  ronegacle  Baptist 
and  Mormons  practise  immersion.  With  respect  to  the 
Peasant  War,  Miinzer,  its  leader,  never  was  a  Baptist,  and 
never  acted  in  concert  with  Baptists.  In  jirootof  this  the 
letter  of  Baptist  ministers  of  Switzerland  (dated  Oct.,  162+) 
is  still  ]>reserved  at  St.  Gall,  in  which,  while  they  express 
sympathy  with  some  of  his  views  {i.e.  rejection  of  the 
mass  and  infant  baptism),  they  rebuke  him  for  taking  the 
sword.  In  the  discus?ions  with  Zwingle  before  l.')L'.>,  the 
Baptists  of  Switzerland  had  maintained  the  view  held  by 
many  of  their  descendants  in  Europe,  that  Cliristians  had 
no  right  to  use  arm?  for  self-defence  or  the  defence  of  the 
land;  and  this  view  was  nmintained  by  the  Swiss  and 
(Jerman  Baptists  at  their  convention  at  Schlcithcim,  near 
Sihaffhauscn,  Sept.,  1027. 

The  Baptists  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Reformation 
consisted  of  the  poor  and  obscure.     The  persecutions  of 


ceuturies  had  taught  them  concealment.  After  1 J22  there 
was  in  Switzerland  a  band  of  scholars  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  means  of  these  obscure  men,  aud  who  literally 
gave  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  the  faith.  Balthazar 
Hubmaier  had  been  pro-rector  of  the  University  of  Ingold- 
stadt,  and  was  said  by  Kuk  to  be  the  most  eloquent  man  in 
Europe;  Conrad  G rebel  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  house, 
and  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  Vienna  aud  Paris;  Felix 
Mantz  as  a  Hebraist  occupied  a  high  rank:  Johanu  l)enk 
and  Ludwig  Hetzer  made  a  translation  of  the  Projihets 
that  et-uiijiellcd  the  praise  of  their  enemies.  These  were 
the  men  whoso  names  appear  most  frequently  in  the  con- 
flict which  Zwingle  provoked  with  the  Baptists.  There  is 
not  one  of  them  who  before  becoming  a  Baptist  was  not 
the  friend  and  associate  of  Zwingle  and  his  fellow-workers. 
Baptists,  Zwinglians,  and  Lulherans  agreed,  in  substance, 
in  bidding  the  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  and  re- 
generation by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  they  differed  most  widely 
in  their  view  of  the  connection  of  these  doctrines  with  the 
tloc trine  of  the  Church.  Luther  and  Zwingle,  though 
preaching  the  great  doctrine  of  justiiication  I>y  faith,  hesi- 
tated to  institute  radical  changes  either  in  the  constitution 
or  the  worship  of  the  Church.  While  they  both  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  work  asserted  that  the  Church  should 
consist  only  of  believers,  aud  should  be  independent  of  the 
state,  they  both  very  soon  ean^.c  to  consider  the  whole  state 
Christian,  and  gave  all  power  over  the  Church  into  the 
bands  of  the  civil  government,  and  infractions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  passed  by  the  states  for  the  protection 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  reiVirmations,  were  pun- 
ished by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  dcalh,  with  their  ap- 
proval. Baptists,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  only 
churches  spoken  of  in  tho  New  Testament  arc  churches 
of  believers,  and  claimed  that  to  bring  in  as  members  of  a 
Church  those  who  give  no  evidence  of  regeneration  is  to 
institute  a  practice  for  which  there  is  not  the  least  scrip- 
tural warrant,  and  to  subvert  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Reformation  itself. 

Tho  claims  of  Baptists  were — freedom  to  form  churches 
which  s!u>uld  be  separate  from  the  world,  to  exercise  church- 
discipline  over  their  members,  and  to  have  the  entire  con- 
trol of  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  without  interference 
of  the  state.  As  citizens  they  declared  that  they  owed 
dutiful  obedience  to  the  state  in  all  things  not  in  conflict 
with  God's  laws,  but  the  state  had  no  right  to  comj)el  to 
any  religious  faith  or  to  punish  men  for  their  faith.  By 
this  position,  which  they  held  most  firmly,  they  stood  not 
only  in  antagonism  to  the  Reformers,  but  to  the  states 
which  had  passed  laws  to  enforce  the  Reformed  views,  aud 
hence  arose  the  cry  which  pursued  them  for  three  hundred 
years,  of  being  both  heretics  and  rebels. 

The  liberty  of  private  judgment,  which  both  Luther  and 
Zwingle  claimed  in  their  discussions  with  Romanists,  they 
were  unwilling  to  grant  to  Baptists,  aud  Protestant  and 
Romanist  joined  hands  in  persecuting  them  unto  death. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  writers  that  the  Baptists  of  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  were  wild  aud  fanatical,  and 
that  Menno  Simons  of  Holland  (A.  D.  loMG-til)  first  intro- 
duced order  and  milder  views  among  them.  The  writings 
of  Grebel,  Denk,  Hetzer.  Hubmaier,  the  confessions  of 
Baptists  before  the  Protestant  inquisitors  of  Switzerland — 
all  given  before  lo.'JO — disjirove  the  assertion.  Fanaticism 
cannot  be  justly  charged  upon  the  early  Baptists  of  Switz- 
erland. 

How  furious  the  persecution  was  against  Baptists  from 
lj2j  to  looO  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  within 
these  years  all  the  great  leaders  had  been  either  killed  or 
banished  from  Switzerland,  froui  what  is  now  Elsass,  Baden, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Germany,  and  churches,  many  of  them 
of  large  membership,  were  dispersed  by  fire  and  sword. 

Hubmaier,  during  the  two  years  of  his  banishment  from 
Switzerland,  under  the  protection  of  the  counts  of  Liechten- 
stein at  Xicolsburg,  became  the  apostle  of  Moravia,  and 
soon  that  land  was  filled  with  Baptists,  and  made  the  refuge 
of  Baptists  fleeing  from  other  countries  where  the  persecu- 
tion was  more  severe.  For  a  hundred  years  great  numbers 
of  the  Swiss  braved  the  loss  of  their  gonds.  and  the  loug 
journey  through  hostile  territory,  and  the  price  set  ujion 
their  heads  by  the  Bavarian  dtikcs,  to  reach  Moravia, 
where  Ihcy  might  enjoy  some  little  religious  freedom. 
From  Moravia  they  sent  out  their  missionaries  to  all  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Tyrol,  and  Switzerland,  to  Hungary, 
Silesia,  and  Poland.  The  Romish  historians  say  that  these 
missionaries  were  very  successful  in  their  efi"orts  "  to  delude 
the  people."  The  "  Chronicle  "  of  the  Moravian  brethren 
in  manuscript  in  the  town-library  of  Hamburg,  the  lately 
discovered  complete  works  of  Hubmaier,  and  Rycdeman's 
"Account,"  set  before  us  the  scriptural  views  and  the 
steadfastness  of  these  Moravian  Baptists. 

Until  1531-32,  Baptists  bad  been  most  numerous  in 
Switzerland,  in  Southern  Germany,  the  Tyrol.  Austria,  and 
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Moravia;  after  this  date  they  appear  in  large  numbers  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  countries  borderiug  the  Baltic 
up  to  the  boundary  of  Russia.  When  they  tirst  ajjpeared 
in  the  Netherlands  cauuot  be  decided.  Vpeij  and  Dermout 
say  Anabaptists  were,  according  to  the  archives  of  (irouin- 
gen,  expelled  in  1J17.  I'rotVssor  van  Oostersec  [Herzwjs 
£iu-i/rioptedief  vol,  i.\.,  34G)  says  of  the  Mennouites  or 
Netherlands  Baptists :  "  They  are  peculiar  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  arc  older  than  the  Reformation,  and  must  there- 
fore by  no  means  be  coni'oundcd  with  the  Protestantism  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  the  origin 
of  the  Baptists  reaches  much  farther  back  and  is  more 
venerable,  .  .  .  The  history  of  the  Netherlands  Baptists, 
particularly  at  first,  is  written  in  blood  and  tears.  Un- 
ceasingly confounded  with  the  fanatical  party  at  Miinstcr, 
they  were  persecuted  in  the  most  horrible  manner  by 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics.  Their  Church  has  given  a 
great  host  of  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  doctrines 
of  baptism  and  of  oaths  raised  up  between  them  and  their 
opponents  walls  of  division  as  high  as  those  between  the 
defenders  and  o|)ponents  of  the  mass." 

The  Netherlands  were  the  inheritance  of  Charles  V., 
while  in  tiermany  he  was  emperor  only  by  election,  and 
the  local  government  was  largely  in  other  hands.  This 
accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  means  used  by  him  in 
resisting  the  Reformation.  In  Germany,  till  li46,  he  tem- 
porized, but  in  the  Netherlands  he  opposed  fire  and  sword 
to  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  history  of  the 
heroic  contest  here  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman- 
ists is  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  Long  before  llenno,  who  is  commonly  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Netherlands  Baptists,  was  converted 
and  became  a  Baptist,  Baptists  were  found  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  were  united  in  churches  from  the  borders  of 
France  to  the  northern  bounds  of  Friesland,  and  proved 
steadfast  unto  death  in  the  maintenance  of  their  principles. 
In  1527,  at  The  Hague,  the  daughter  of  Weynken  Claes  of 
Monickendam  was  strangled  aud  burnt ;  also  Jan  AValcn 
and  two  companions  at  Haarlem.  In  15:i2,  Kraen  of  Har- 
zenswouile,  his  wife,  and  two  others,  were  put  to  death  at 
Haarlem.  In  the  same  year  nine  citizens  of  Amsterdam 
suffered  martyrdom  at  The  Hague.  Between  the  Baptists 
of  the  Netherlands  aud  those  in  the  Rhine  Provinces  and 
in  Switzerland  there  was  an  intimate  union.  In  the 
writings  of  Menno  and  Philips  we  find  the  same  views 
respecting  Scripture  doctrines  which  were  held  by  the 
Swiss  Baptists  in  lo24.  Their  church-government  was  the 
same,  and  they  also  agreed  with  respect  to  the  unlawful- 
ness of  taking  au  oath  or  bearing  arms  or  accepting  civil 
office.  The  Moravian  "  Chronicle  "  aud  the  Dutch  martyr- 
■  ologics  include  the  Swiss,  German,  and  Netherlands  Bap- 
tists as  brethren  together  in  their  witness  for  the  truth  of 
God. 

The  Baptists  in  the  Netherlands,  have  been  for  a  long 
time  generally  termed  Mennonites,  from  Menno,  one  of 
their  chief  teachers.  Menno  Simons  was  a  priest  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Friesland,  who  underwent  a 
change  of  religious  opinions  and  preached  evangelical  doc- 
trines (though,  as  he  afterwards  asserted,  without  a  change 
of  heart)  while  still  a  priest.  Influenced  by  the  courageous 
martyrdom  of  a  young  Baptist,  he  examined  and  espoused 
Baptist  principles,  though  he  did  not  openly  avow  them 
until  IM',  when  the  revolt  at  Miinster  had  led  him  to 
realize  that  his  influence  ought  to  be  felt  as  a  Baptist  on 
the  side  of  order  and  humanity.  From  that  time  till  his 
death  (lolil)  he  laliored  fearles.sly  and  incessantly  (though 
a  ]jrice  was  set  upon  his  head)  to  disseminate  tlie  princi- 
ples which  he  had  adopted  ;  and  with  such  pre-eminent 
success  as  to  give  his  name  to  the  Netherlands  Baptists. 
The  minister  of  no  particular  congregation.  ^lenno's  life 
was  spent  in  travelling  through  the  countries  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  from  Cologne  to  Liefland.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  however,  to  supjKise  that  he  was  their  only 
prominent  man  at  this  time.  He  has  left  his  impress  upon 
his  people  by  means  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  his  fearless 
and  unceasing  labcu-s,  but  there  were  others  who  stood 
with  hiiH  in  the  front  rank  as  ministers.  Dirk  Philips 
found  his  field  of  activity  mostly  in  Prussia  and  the  lands 
bordering  the  Baltic,  anci  Leenert  liiniweus  was  I  he  apostle 
of  Friesland.  I'hilips,  like  Menno,  was  a  writer  as  well  as 
a  preacher  and  worker,  and  has  left  his  inler|>retation  of 
Baptist  belief  in  his  works.  Leenert  Bouwens  deserves  to 
be  remembered  for  his  marvellous  exertions  and  almost 
un])aralleled  success  in  winning  souls  to  God,  His  diary 
is  still  preserved,  and  reaches  from  lo.U  to  l.iTS,  in  which 
latter  year  ho  died.  When  we  remember  that  these  years 
arc  covered  by  the  inhuman  decrees  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  against  the  Baptists,  that  during  a  ])ortion  of 
these  years  .\lva  ruleil  in  the  Netherlamls  Ihiil  a  price  was 
set  on  Bonwen's  head,  and  every  one  in  the  land  ordered  (m 
pain  of  death  to  arrest  him  if  found,  it  is  little  short  of  the 
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incredible  that  he  should  have  during  all  these  years  been 
steadily  at  work,  and  should  have  baptized  ten  thousand 
persons  as  the  fruit  of  his  labors;  yet  the  places  where, 
anil  the  persons  whom,  he  baptized  are  set  down  with  so 
much  particularity  that  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
doul>ting  the  truthfulness  of  the  record. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  like  Menno,  Philips,  and 
Bouwens,  who  sought  only  to  conform  their  faith  ami  life  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  gain  others  to  the  same  living  faith, 
should  be  stung  into  strong  expressions  against  Catholic 
and  Protestant  preachers,  who  urged  on,  with  all  the  argu- 
ments in  their  power,  the  civil  authority  to  take  the  lives 
of  Baptists?  Like  their  brethren  in  Central  Europe,  they 
sought  only  freedom  to  serve  God  according  to  their  under- 
standing of  the  .Scriptures,  while  they  acknowledged  their 
full  duty  of  obedience  to  the  civil  power  in  all  matters  not 
contrary  to  God's  word.  Their  ehurch-discipiine  was  strict 
even  to  severity,  and  wherever  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  peace  they  created  centres  of  temporal  as  well  as  sjdritual 
prosperity  around  them,  were  renowned  for  the  jtrohity  of 
their  dealings  and  for  the  purity  of  their  domestic  relations 
and  life,  and  in  their  confessions  and  practices  they  urged 
the  duty  of  complete  religious  liberty  for  all.  Yet  they 
were  denounced  from  the  pulpits  of  other  confessions  as 
"  Miinsterites,  who  if  they  could  would  seize  bind  aud  city, 
draw  the  sword,  steal,  not  only  practise  polygamy,  hut 
community  of  women  and  of  projierty,  revolt  against  the 
government,  slay  their  children  in  body  and  soul,"  etc. 

While  William  the  Silent  was  a  devoted  courtier  of  Charles 
v.,  while  he  was  a  boon-companion  of  Egmont  and  Horn 
in  their  Belshazzar  feasts,  defenceless  men  and  women  were 
facing  terrors  more  dreadful  than  death  in  battle  for  the 
sake  of  religious  liberty.  When,  long  years  afterwards, 
AVilliam  became  the  Christian  hero  aud  chamjtion  of  the 
precious  rights  of  liberty  of  conscience,  at  one  of  tlie  darkest 
hours  of  his  history,  at  Roermonde,  he  came  to  know  the 
Baptists  as  fast  friends  of  the  cause.  Opposed  to  the  bear- 
ing of  arms  and  to  war,  they  yet  recognized  the  duty  they 
owed  to  their  country  to  assist  her  in  the  hour  of  need,  and 
when  William  despaired  of  help  from  other  quarters  he  ap- 
pealed to  them,  and  they  out  of  their  poverty  contributed 
a  sum  which  was  the  token  of  their  sympathy.  His  receipt 
for  this  money  freely  given,  not  lent,  is  still  extant.  He 
never  forgot  that  act.  Far  in  advance  of  his  coreligionists, 
he  was  true  as  steel  to  the  liberty  of  religious  thought,  and 
again  and  again  lifted  his  arm  against  the  tyranny  which 
the  hardly-emancipated  Reformed  sought  to  exercise  over 
the  Baptists.  Motley's  account  has  shown  us  with  what  dis- 
dain aud  indignation  William  rejected  the  request  of  the 
Reformed,  through  Aldegonde,  in  1577,  that  Baptists  should 
be  excluded  from  citizenship  because  of  their  faith,  and 
how  he  then  indicated  his  high  esteem  of  them  by  saying 
*•  their  yea  was  equal  to  the  oath  "  of  the  Reformed.  He 
repeats  this  in  his  rebuke  of  the  magistrates  of  Middle- 
burg  in  157S  for  persecuting  the  Baptists,  aud  praises  their 
peaceful  character. 

From  1520  to  1575,  Baptists  had  preceded  the  Reformed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  long  lists  of 
martyrs  for  the  faith  ten  Baptists  suffered  to  one  of  the 
Reformed. 

Though  never  opposed  to  general  culture,  and  cordially 
welcoming  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  men  of  the  pro- 
foundest  scholarship  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  jireach  the  gos- 
pel, the  early  Bajitists  held  that  mere  education  could  not 
su]iply  the  lack  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  maintained  that  any 
brother  of  good  report,  with  sound  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  evincing  aptness  to  teach,  shimld  bo 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  Shut  out  from  all  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ob- 
serving that  ministerial  education  was  not  incompatible 
with  corruption  in  morals  and  bigotry  in  religion,  they 
gradually  fell  into  the  tenet  that  special  education  was  a 
disadvantage  for  the  othce  of  the  ministry,  and  looked  with 
disfavor  on  any  attempt  to  prepare  for  it  otherwise  than  by 
private  reading  of  the  Bible.  The  injurious  effects  of  this 
view  became  apparent  when,  in  the  middle  t»f  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Socinians,  expelled  from  Poland,  came 
to  Hollanil,  aud  began  to  infect  the  churches  with  their 
views.  In  many  churches  the  tares  grew  and  choked  the 
wheat.  While  full  freedom  under  the  law  had  not  come  for 
the  Baptists,  the  time  of  severe  persecution  had  )>!isscd. 
They  pursued  their  callings  in  peace  and  with  frugality, 
and  riches  flowed  in  upon  them  a]iace.  They  were  largely 
concerned  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  when 
Holland  was  in  straits  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
England  (lGGI'i-72)  the  Baptists"lent  the  government  large 
sums  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  were  rewarded 
with  full  religious  and  political  liberty.  But  from  that  time 
to  the  |iresent  their  numbers  have  steadily  declined  in  Hol- 
land. The  causes  are  not  difficult  to  exjilain — the  spread 
of  Socinian  doctrines  among  them,  by  which  all  the  fervor 
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of  life  and  missionary  eutcriirise  was  lost :  their  church  con- 
etitution  altered,  so  that  children  who  reached  a  certain 
age,  whether  converted  or  not,  were  baptized  and  made 
members  of  the  Church:  an  uneducated  niiuietry,  with 
the  member?  of  churches  far  in  advance  of  their  ]>astors ; 
the  exclusion  of  all  who  married  one  of  another  religious 
confession:  and  hit*t.  but  not  least,  richce  not  used  for  God. 

Commerce,  manufactures,  and  neighborhood  had  long 
bound  Enghind  with  many  ties  to  the  Netherlands.  Those 
persecuted  in  the  one  country  would  flee  to  the  other. 
During  the  t^ixteenth  century  there  is  frctjuent  mention 
made  in  documents  of  state,  as  well  as  in  tlie  writings  of 
private  persons,  of  the  presence  of  Anabaptinls  in  England. 
The  same  cry  was  raised  against  them  which  was  common 
in  Europe,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the  same  persecutions. 
pome  of  those  punished  most  severely  were  ilollander?  who 
had  fled  to  escape  ileath  in  their  own  hind.  The  English 
"  Anabaptists  "  of  the  sixteenth  century  arc  shown  by  their 
etfttements,  when  on  trial,  to  have  been  brethren  of  the 
Dutch  Baptists.  No  persecution  was  severe  enough  to  ex- 
tirpate the  liaptists  from  England,  though  it  caused  them 
to  keep  their  meetings  and  their  views  very  quiet.  Banish- 
ishmeut.  wliipping,  or  death  at  the  stake  awaited  any  pub- 
lic ■'conventicles.''  Before  a  hand  was  lai<l  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Established  Church  in  England.  Baptists  were 
numerous  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VF..  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  arc  blotted  with  the 
blood  of  unirtyrcd  Baptists, 

The  same  (lifferences  which  existed  among  the  continental 
Baptists  on  the  schemes  of  doctrine,  since  termed  Calvin- 
ism and  Armiuianism,  were  found  among  the  English  Baji- 
tists.  Before  and  after  the  Synod  of  Dort  these  discus- 
sions in  England  aud  on  the  Continent  increased  in  heat, 
and  caused  separation  among  confessors  of  the  same  views 
on  other  points.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  Arminian  Baptists  were 
numerous  in  England.  But  as  in  Holland,  so  in  England, 
the  Arminian  Bnptists  gradually  withered  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Sociniani^m. 

In  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  and  in  Holland  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  decide  when  Baptists  lirst  apjicared.  or 
which  were  the  first  churches  of  Baptists  in  those  lands 
(their  simultaneous  appearance  on  every  hand  being  a 
natural  result  of  that  apjieal  to  the  Scriptures,  in  contra- 
distinction to  tradition,  made  by  Luther,  Zwingle,  and 
Melanchthon) ;  and  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  decide  the 
question  about  the  BaptisL^  of  England.  If  one  would 
make  the  first  Baptist  church  to  njipear  under  Helwisse  in 
1614,  then  we  must  deny  the  historical  evidence  for  the 
conventicles  of  Baptists  in  the  preceding  century.  If  we 
make  the  church  formed  in  Loudon  in  10.33  the  first  Cal- 
vinistic  Baptist  church  in  England,  we  assume  that  all  the 
Ba])tists  ami  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  Arminian  in  their  views,  which  has  never  been  shown, 
and  is  contrary  to  all  probability.  Baptists  were  found  in 
the  north,  in  the  west,  but  principally  in  the  east,  of  Eng- 
land. Under  the  dreadful  persecutions  uf  the  Tudors  the 
churches  knew  little  of  each  other  unless  they  were  situated 
near  together.  We  hear  more  of  the  Calvinistic  church 
formed  in  1033,  because  it  was  situated  in  London,  and 
performed  an  important  work  in  the  following  years. 

On  the  Ctuitineut  some  who  have  been  classed  with  the 
Baptists,  but  who  agree  with  them  only  in  restricting  bap- 
tism to  believers,  and  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  a 
Christian  Church,  regarded  pouring  as  valid  baptism,  while 
others  ])raetised  immersion.  Pouring  was  most  common 
among  the  Mennonites,  though  some  among  them  held  to 
immersion,  and  from  those  who  practised  immersion  it  was 
received  by  the  English  brethren,  and  has  continued  to  be 
their  practice  to  the  present  day.  Crosby  relates,  on  the 
authority  of  an  old  manuscript,  said  to  he  written  by  Kifiin, 
that  a  certain  Richard  Blount  was  sent  from  England  to 
Holland  to  receive  immersion  from  the  hands  of  a  regularly 
baptized  minister,  because  the  brethren  did  not  know  of 
any  regularly  liaptized  minister  in  England.  Richard 
Blount  was  baptized  in  Holland,  and  returned  and  bap- 
tized others  in  England.  It  has  been  held  that  no  Men- 
nonites ever  practised  immersion,  hut  facts  are  against  the 
statement.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  pouring  or  sprinkling 
was  most  common  among  the  Mennonites,  but  there  were 
some,  and  those  who  held  Calvinistic  views,  who  practised 
immersion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  some  one  of 
these  pastors  Blount  was  baptized. 

As  the  Dutch  Baptists  differed  in  some  minor  tenets  from 
the  Swiss,  so  the  English  differed  from  the  Dutch  and  Swiss, 
while  holding  firmly  to  the  principle  common  to  them  all, 
'  that  the  visible  Church  should  be  composed  only  of  those 
who  are  baptized  u]>on  credible  evidence  of  their  being 
regenerated  by  the  Spirit.  The  English  Baptists  did  not 
regard  it  unlawful  to  take  a  solemn  oath  in  court  or  to 
aerve  in  the  army.     Like  their  brethren  on  the  Continent, 


they  were  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  unflinching, 
unwearied  witnesses  and  advocates  of  religious  liberty — 
not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  all  men,  for  the  Turk  as 
well  as  for  the  Christian  :  and  when  the  upheaval  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  under  Cromwell  took  place,  by  the  ]>en  and  by 
the  sword  they  strove  to  accomplish  their  ideal.  They  were 
found  in  the  council  of  state,  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  while 
their  ministers  redoubled  their  labors,  and  (iod  bore  witness 
to  their  work  by  a  rich  harvest  of  converts.  Raised  to  a 
height  of  influence  and  power,  it  is  the  striking  manifesta- 
tion of  the  grace  of  God  in  them  (hat  in  pmsjierity  as  in 
adversity  they  advocated  unlimited  religious  freedom  for 
all  men — "a  free  Church  in  a  free  State." 

It  is  not  a  mere  chance  that  the  two  greatest  pleaders 
for  the  rights  of  conscience  whom  tlie  centuries  have  pro- 
duced— >Iilton  in  England  and  Roger  AVilliams  in  Rhode 
Island — held,  after  mature  consideration,  those  opinions 
for  which  Bunyan.  the  Baptist  preacher,  suifered  tine  and 
imprisonment.  In  simple  devotion  to  God's  word,  in  plead- 
ing f<»r  that  word  before  the  masses  of  men.  in  pleading-  for 
the  highest  and  inalienable  right  of  man  against  all  spirit- 
ual and  political  tyranny,  the  entire  denomination,  in  fiict, 
have  led  the  van  of  all  Christian  denominationB  and  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

Under  the  Restoration,  from  Charles  II.  to  William  III., 
they  sufi"crcd  bitterly,  as  did  all  dissenters,  and  then  wilh 
peace  came  the  time  of  rest,  degenerating  to  sloth.  Cal- 
vinism hardened  into  hypcr-Calvinism  (only  to  be  rational- 
ized— humanized — scripturalized.  through  the  influence  of 
Andrew  Fuller).  Arminianism  deliquesced  into  Socinian- 
ism,  divisions  separated  the  orthodox  churches,  and  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  stagnation  in  growth. 
But  God  had  not  forgotten  them.  Near  the  close  of  the 
century  (when  only  the  Moravians  had  preceded  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions),  Carey,  "tlio 
consecrated  cobbler,"  as  he  was  sneeringly  called  by  Sydney 
Smith,  went  forth  to  India  to  overthrow  heatheniFm,  and 
then  ari>se  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (1792),  Marsh- 
man  and  Ward  soon  followed  and  joined  Carey,  forming  a 
triumvirate  of  Christian  missionaries  unexcelled  in  labor 
aud  results  of  work;  while  at  the  same  time  they  made 
contributions  of  no  slight  importance  to  Oriental  scholar- 
ship. Ba])tist  missionaries  from  England  have  labored  in 
India,  Ceylon,  China,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  with 
almost  equal  success. 

The  English  Separatists  who  fled  to  Holland  in  the  last 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  became  very  largely  leavened 
witli  the  views  of  the  Baptists,  who  were  numercnis  in  Hol- 
land. When  the  tide  of  emigration  set  towards  the  bleak 
shores  of  North  America,  many  who  felt  the  strength  of 
these  views  joined  the  emigration  and  came  out  boldly  on 
the  side  of  the  Baptists  after  reaching  America.  The  sor- 
rowful history  of  the  early  continental  Reformation  was 
repeated  in  the  New  AYorld.  Those  who  had  just  escaped 
from  oppressive  ecclesiastical  thraldom  fitted  a  yoke  for  the 
necks  of  men  guilty  of  no  crime  but  devotion  to  (Jod's  word. 
The  Church  became  political  and  the  state  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  union  produced  the  unavoidable  bastard  fruit  of 
persecution.  In  opposition  to  this  error  of  the  centuries, 
Roger  Williams  and  a  small  band  of  Baptists,  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  founded  the  colony  which  afterwards  be- 
came Rhode  Island,  the  type  of  all  true  democratic  gov- 
ernment, on  the  principle  which  Baptists  had  jtrofesscd  for 
more  than  a  century — of  freedom  for  God's  word  and  free- 
dom for  man's  conscience.  From  New  England,  Baptists 
emigrated  to  New  York  and  to  A'irginia.  They  experienced 
in  both  colonies  the  lot  of  a  proscribed  people  until  the  agi- 
tation of  the  country  just  preceding  the  Revolution  turned 
the  attention  of  the  dominant  j)arties  to  other  issues  than  the 
persecution  of  their  own  people.  During  the  Revolution 
the  Baptists  rendered  eifective  service  to  the  infant  republic, 
and  at  its  close  were  instrumental  in  securing  thereoignition 
of  complete  religious  liberty  iu  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  a  marvellous  in- 
crease in  the  Baptists  of  the  U.  S.  From  77  churches, 
with  hardly  more  than  .^000  members,  in  1770,  they  had 
increased  in  \!<7'2  to  19.720  churches,  with  1,585,232  mem- 
bers and  11,892  ordained  ministers.  For  the  latter  year 
(1872)  they  reported  84.025  baptisms,  741,777  oflicers, 
teachers,  and  scholars  in  Sunday-schools,  and  :ii4. 920,527. 04 
for  benevolent  contributions.  In  the  siime  year  the  Bap- 
tists in  England  reported  1940  churches.  178,183  members, 
1509  ordained  ministers,  and  4255  baptisms.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  Baptists,  by  continents, 

for  1872: 

Cbnrche,.     Baptisms.        Ifetnbers. 

North  America 20,469  87,4R2  1,676,'.«: 

Europe 2,960  8,C63  272,437 

Asia.. 408  1,888  2fl.?14 

Africa '. 31         1.9W 

Australasia 144        5^2 

*4,012  98,033  1,983,230 
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In  this  statement  no  account  is  taken  of  the  many  religious 
sects  in  the  U.  S.  which  hold  similar  opinions  to  the  "regu- 
lar'' IJaptists  with  retercuco  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
though  iliffcriug  from  them  in  other  essential  particulars. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Free-Will  Baptists 
(Arniinian),  with  1463  churches,  1145  ministers,  and  09,910 
members  (mostly  in  the  New  England  States);  the  .Seventh- 
Day  Baptists,  with  7<HIU  members :  the  l>unkers,  with 
50,1100  members  ;  the  Disciples  or  "  Campbellites  "  (found 
mostly  in  the  Northern  States),  with  about  700,000  mem- 
bers.    (Sec  these  denominations  under  their  names.) 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  missionary-work 
of  the  English  Baptists.  Stimubited  by  the  example  of 
their  English  brethren,  and  providentially  impelled  to  the 
work  by  Dr.  Judson's  adoption  of  Baptist  views,  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  U.  S.  organized  in  1S14  the  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society  (now  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union),  which  had  in  1872  eight  missions  in  Asia,  live  in 
Europe,  and  one  in  Africa.  In  these  missions  there  are  7filj 
churches,  9S8  laborers  of  all  classes,  1G64  stations  and  out- 
stations,  with  52,700  church-members.  The  receipts  of  the 
"  Union"  in  1S72  wei-o  $210,199.  It  has  met  with  the  most 
marked  success  in  its  missions  among  the  Karens  in  India; 
in  liermany  (where  73  ehurches,  numbering  13,970  mem- 
berti,  have  been  gathered  under  the  supervision  of  Rev. 
J.  <i.  Oncken)  ;  and  in  Sweden,  which  now  reports  220 
churches  and  SS07  members.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
society  203,382,898  pages  had,  in  1864,  been  published  in 
33  languages  and  dialects,  several  of  which  were  first  re- 
duced to  writing  by  its  missionaries.  The  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  sustains  missions  in  China,  Africa,  and 
Italy.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  or- 
ganized in  1832,  supported,  in  1872,  425  missionaries,  and 
received  into  its  treasury  $256,182.  It  had  received  and 
expended  since  its  organization  $1,958,901,  and  reported 
67,020  baptisms.  The  work  of  this  society  is  prosecuted 
mainly  among  the  feeble  churches  of  the  West  and  the 
frcedmen  of  the  South.  The  Baptist  Bible  and  Publica- 
tion Society,  organized  in  1824,  received,  in  1872,  $386,368, 
and  issued  369,121,076  pages. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  early  Baptists  were 
not  especially  interested  in  ministerial  education,  and  rea- 
sons have  been  given  why  their  indifference  was  natural. 
From  the  fact,  however,  that  they  appeal  so  constantly 
to  the  original  Scripture  in  sapjiort  of  their  opinions,  edu- 
cation soon  became  a  necessity  with  them,  and  for  more 
than  a  century,  both  in  England  and  America,  they  have 
given  to  this  subject  that  attention  which  its  importance 
demands.  In  1764,  when  the  Ba]itists  of  the  1'.  S.  num- 
bered barely  5000,  they  established  Rhode  Island  College 
(now  Browii  University).  In  1872  they  numbered  9  theo- 
logical seminaries,  with  40  instructors,  419  students,  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $866,000,  endowment  to  the  amount 
of  $958,000,  and  62,454  volumes  in  their  libraries;  34 
colleges,  with  258  instructors,  4141  students,  property  to 
the  amount  of  $4,492,000,  endowment  to  the  amount  of 
$2,228,(158,  and  136,806  volumes  in  their  libraries;  and  51 
academies,  with  264  instructors,  4247  students,  and  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $l,20.'i,700 — making  a  total  (accord- 
ing to  the  very  imperfect  return  which  wo  condense)  of  560 
instructors,  8807  students,  and  jiroperty  and  endowments 
to  the  amount  of  $9,849,558.  The  best  of  these  institu- 
tions (which  are  noticed  under  their  ap]iropriate  titles) 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  denomina- 
tion ;  and  efforts  are  being  made,  through  the  National 
Baptist  Eilucational  Commission,  to  excite  a  yet  deeper  in- 
terest in  education  among  the  masses  of  the  denomination, 
and  secure  for  its  institutions  of  learning  a  more  generous 
patronage.  The  mention  of  such  names  as  those  of  Fran- 
cis Wayland,  Barnas  Sears,  Horatio  B.  llackett,  Thomas 
J.  Conant,  Ezekiel  H.  Robinson,  and  Asabcl  C.  Kendriek 
may  serve  as  tyiies  of  the  Baptist  educators  of  the  present 
day.  (With  reference  to  Baptist  history,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  tnicts  of  Di:nk  ;  the  works  of  IIubmaieh; 
Ti:n  Catb's"  (lesehicdenisder  Doopsgezindcn,''  etc.:  Schvn, 
'■  Uistoria.\lennonitaruui,"ed.  Matsehoen  ;  Thomas  CnosBV, 
•■  History  of  the  English  Baptists  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Reign  of  George  I."  (1738-40):  Ivimkv,  "  History  of 
the  Huglish  Baptists"  (1811-2:1);  Tavi.ou,  "History  of 
the  (leneral  Baptists;"  I.  Backis,  "  History  of  Baptists 
of  New  England:"  "The  Publications  of  the  Hansard  Knol- 
lys  Society  ;"  Cuamp's  "  Baptist  History  "  (the  best  popular 
work) ;  and  Cittint.'s  "  Historic  Vindications."  For  works 
in  exposition  and  defence  of  Baptist  ]irinciples  and  prac- 
tices, sec  Wavlanp's  "Principles  ami  I'nuttiees  of  the 
Baptists;"  Daro's  "Church  Order:"  Hisiox's  "Baptist 
Church  Directory;"  CnASK,  Rifi.K.v,  .Triisos,  and  Wibf.ik; 
on  Biptism;  ABSot.n,  PEPrKn,  and  llo\  kv  ..n  the  Lord's 
Supper.)  R]:visF.i>  nv  M.  B.  A-niiukso.v. 

Bar,  a  long  and  narrow  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
solid  substance,  generally  round,  quadrangular,  and  other 


uniform  section.  Bar  In  hydrography,  an  accumulation 
of  mud  or  sand  in  any  navigable  channel  by  which  navi- 
gation is  obstructed,  but  more  particularly  a  similar  for- 
mation almost  universally  found  across  and  exterior  to 
the  mouths  of  rivers  and  harbors,  by  which  the  draught 
of  vessels  entering  is  limited.  Bar  in  music  is  a  straight 
line  drawn  across  the  staff  to  divide  the  music  into  small  ]ior- 
tions  of  equal  duratiim,  and  also  comprises  the  musical  notes 
written  or  played  between  such  lines.  Bar,  in  heraldry,  is 
one  of  the  important  charges  known  as  ordinaries.  'Ihe 
bar  is  formed  by  two  horizontal  lines  passing  overthe  shield  ; 
it  ilitfers  from  the  fcsa  in  size,  the  bar  occupying  only  oue- 
lifth  "f  the  shield. 

Bar^  in  law.  1st,  that  part  of  the  court-room  in  which 
prisoners  are  arraigned  or  sentenced,  and  in  which  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  usually  sit.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  bar  or  railing  which  generally  separates  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  room.  Hence  the  word  often  signifies 
lawyers, or  persons  admitted  to  practise  in  the  courts;  and 
in  some  cases  it  refers  to  or  implies  the  presence  of  the 
court  itself.  A  trial  at  bar  is  a  trial  before  a  full  bench  of 
judges,  as  tlistinguishcd  from  a  nini  priun  trial — that  is,  a 
trial  before  a  single  judge.  2d,  a  complete  defence  to  an 
action  in  law.  A  plea  in  bar  is  a  plea  which,  if  true,  com- 
pletely defeats  the  plaintiff's  action. 

Bar,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Podolia. 
In  1768  the  Confederation  of  Bar  was  formed  here,  by  the 
nobility  of  Poland,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Russia 
on  the  king,  Stanislas  Augustus.  Bar  was  taken  by  the 
Russians  in  the  siimo  year,  and  the  confederates  were  coui- 
pelled  to  go  to  Wallachia.  Here  they  declared  the  king 
dethroned,  and  had  him  carried  off  from  Warsaw  in  1771, 
and  were  onlv  suppressed  by  Russia  after  four  years'  hard 
fighting.     Pop.  iii  1867,  8077. 

Bar'aba',  a  vast  steppe  of  Siberia,  extending  between 
the  rivers  Obi  and  Irtish  on  the  W.  and  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains on  the  N,  W.,  occupies  more  than  100,000  square  miles. 
Many  salt  lakes  and  marshes  occur  in  it.  It  was  eolouized 
by  the  Russbans  in  1730. 

Baraboo',  capital  of  Sauk  co..  Wis.,  is  noted  for  its 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  situated  on  Baraboo 
River,  and  on  the  North-western  R.  R.,  33  miles  N.  W.  of 
Madison.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Wisconsin  hop-producing 
district,  and  contains  seven  or  more  churches,  good  scho(jIs, 
a  weekly  paper,  woollen-mills,  yarn-factory,  furniture-fac- 
tory, planing-mills,  and  an  iron-foundry,  and  is  in  the 
neighborhooil  of  valuable  iron-mines.  Altitude,  about  900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  a  good  fruit,  grain, 
and  stock-producing  region.  It  has  one  national  bank. 
Pop.  1528  ;  of  Baraboo  town.ship,  2758. 

J.  J.  Wkiric'h,  Ed.  "Republic." 
Barab'ra,  or  Berab'era,  the  name  applied  by  the 
EgyiJtians  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  district  in  U])pcr 
Nuliia.  They  are  not  the  same  as  the  Berbers,  the  latter 
having  derived  their  name  from  the  Arabians.  They  trade 
with  the  Egyptians  in  cattle,  which  they  pasture  among  the 
mountains  beyond  the  Atbara  and  near  the  Red  Sea. 

Baraco'a^  a  scaiiort-town  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Cuba, 
has  considerable  trade.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  remarkable 
mountain  called  the  "  Anvil  of  Baracoa." 

Bara'da,  a  river  of  Syria,  probably  the  Abana  of  the 
Old  'festament.  Its  remotest,  though  not  its  largest,  source 
is  a  lake,  some  300  yards  by  50,  in  the  plain  of  Zebdany 
(8  miles  by  3),  3349  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the 
heart  of  Anti-Lebancm.  It  flows  south-eastward,  passing 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Abila,  breaking  through 
three  ridges  of  the  mountain,  and  reaching  Damascus  (23 
miles  from  its  source)  after  a  descent  of  1149  feet.  Then 
it  flows  on  eastward  some  17  or  IS  miles  farther,  emptying 
itself  into  two  marshy  lakes,  each  about  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference. In  going  through  the  city  and  gardens  of  Damas- 
cus it  is  parted  into  at  least  seven  streams,  which  after- 
wards reunite.     (See  Portkii's  "  Damascus.") 

Bara'ga,  a  new  county  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Michig,an, 
taken  from  Houghton  co. ;  organized  1875.  Cap.  li'.Viisc. 
Baraga*  post-tp.  of  Bar.aga  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  160. 
Baraga  (FniEDnion).  D.  D.,  a  Catholic  missionary, 
born  near  Dobernik,  in  Carniola,  in  1 797.  He  visited  Amer- 
ica in  1831,  devoted  himself  to  missionary  labor  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Dako  Suiierior  region,  and  was  mailc  bishop 
of  Sauk  St.  Mary  and  Marquette.  He  published  numerous 
works  in  the  Ojibbewiiy  (or  Chippeway)  dialect,  a  "(J  rain- 
mar  of  the  Otcliipwo  Language"  (1851),  .and  a  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Otchi|iwe  Language"  (1853).     Died  .Ian.  19,  1808. 

BaragiH'V  d'Hilliers  (Arnii.LE),  Coint,  a  French 
general,  born  Se[it.  6.  1795.  Having  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  Algeria,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  division 
in  1843.  In  the  autumn  of  1849  ho  became  comuuinder  i>f 
the  army  that  oooupied  Rome.     He  retursed  to  France  in 
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1850,  and  in  the  Crimean  war  commanded  a  corps  which 
co-operated  with  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  Ho  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1SJ4.      D.  June  6,  187S. 

Bara^uey  d'llilliers  (Loris).  a  French  general,  the 
father  of  Ihe  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  Aug.  Vi,  1764. 
Uo  served  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  179*)-97,  soon  after 
which  ho  became  a  general  of  division.  He  commanded 
the  dragoons  of  the  grand  army  in  Austria  in  ISUJ,  and 
was  appointed  govcrnorof  Venice  in  180S.  In  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1S12  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  divis- 
ion.    He  died  in  Berlin  Dec,  1812. 

Baranto,  de  (Am able  Gi'illaume  Phoscer  Brt- 
OlEiu:),  a  Frcneli  i^tatesman  and  historian  of  great  merit, 
was  l>«>rn  at  Kii)rn  June  10,  1782.  lie  came  of  a  literary 
stock,  his  father  and  his  great-grandfather  having  distin- 
guished themselves  as  writers,  lie  whs  appointed  coUector- 
iu-chief  of  customs  in  1818,  and  became  a  peer  of  France 
in  18111.  His  chief  works  are  a  "  Histor^^.ol*  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy"  {l."i  vols.,  1826),  and  a  "  H'i  story  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  "  (18.").3).  Died  Nov.  22,  1866.  (See  Gui- 
ZOT,  "Memoir  of  Prosper  de  Barante/'  1867.) 

Baran'ya^  one  of  the  most  populous  counties  of  Hun- 
gary, is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tolna,  on  the  E.  by  IJacs, 
on  the  S.  by  Slavonin,  on  the  AV.  by  t^omogy.  and  has  an 
area  of  1966  square  miles.  It  is  partly  mountainous,  but 
is  very  fertile.  The  Danube  forms  ])art  of  the  western 
boumlary.     Capital,  Fiinf  kirchen.     Pop.  28^:^,506. 

Barataria  Bay,  Louisiana,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ba^-ou  la 
Fourche,  is  about  12  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  5  or  6 
miles  broad,  communicating  with  bayous  and  lakes  of  the 
interior.  Its  shores  are  marshes  little  elevated  above  the 
tides,  which  extend  to  the  cypress  swamps.  Grande  Tcrre 
Island,  a  ridge  of  sand  which  lies  across  the  mouth,  wasthe 
head-quartersof  the  brothers  Laflite,  the  so-called  "pirates." 
(See  Lafe'ite.)  The  entrance  to  the  bay  has  been  fortified 
by  the  U.  S.  in  18-10-6(1.  by  the  construction  of  Fort  Liv- 
ingston on  the  W.  end  of  tirande  Terre  Island.  The  bar 
has  seven  feet  of  water.  Barataria  lighthouse,  on  Grande 
Terre  Island,  is  in  lat.  29°  If/  47"  N.,  Ion.  89°  W  33"  AV. 
It  is  of  brick,  and  is  tlO  feet  high. 

Baratier  (Jhhann  Prilipp;,  born  of  French  ancestry 
at  S\val)a(.'h,  near  Nuremberg,  Jan.  19.  1721,  when  five 
years  obi  spoke  French,  German,  and  Latin:  when  seven 
could  repeat  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew;  and  when  nine  com- 
posed a  Hebrew  dictionary ;  when  thirteen  years  old 
translated  the  "  Itinerary  "  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  He 
wrote  a  reply  to  Crellius's  "Artenionius,"  called  *'Autiar- 
tcmonius"  (1735),  and  a  "Disquisition  on  the  Succession 
of  the  R(»man  Puutitls  in  very  Ancient  Times"  (1749).  He 
was  a  Protestant,  studied  theology  and  law,  and  died  at 
Hatlc  Oct.  Of  1740,  aged  nineteen. 

Barb  [probably  derived  from  /?or6nry],  the  name  of  a 
noble  breed  of  horses  which  originate<l  among  the  Moors 
of  Barbary,  who  introduced  it  into  Spain.  Barbs  are  re- 
markable for  their  endurance,  docility,  and  gentleness. 
The  Carthaginian  cavalry,  which  decided  several  victories 
over  the  Komans,  are  said  to  have  been  mounted  on  horses 
of  this  breed,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  Arabian  horse.  The 
celebrated  "  Godolphin  Arabian  "  was  a  barb,  as  were  most 
of  the  progenitors  of  the  thoroughbred  horse  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  -^ 

Barbace'na  (F.  Cai.deira  Brant),  Marquis  of,  a 
Brazilian  soldier  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Sabora  in  1772. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil  to  negotiate 
concerning  the  independence  of  ihat  country  with  Portugal, 
and  for  his  sufcess  was  created  a  marquis,  lie  was  after- 
wards twice  minister  of  finance.  He  introduced  steam- 
engines,  steamboats,  and  the  printing-press  into  Brazil. 
Died  in  18^2. 

Barba'does  Cher'ry,  the  edible  fruit  of  two  small 
West  Indian  trees  (the  Xlnlpiijliia  nrens  and  Mnfpl</hia 
gl(ihrn).  Each  fruit  contains  three  seeds.  The  leaves  of 
Mftlptfffiift  urnis  have  stinging  hairs  on  the  lower  side. 

Barbadoes  Gooseberry,  the  edible  fruit  of  Pcn-sJcia 
actiltfffti,  a  pbuit  of  the  orib'r  Cactacea?,  having  a  round 
stem,  thick,  alternate  leaves,  and  large  spines.  The  fruit 
has  expectorant  properties.     It  grows  in  the  West  Indies. 

Barbadoes  Le^,     See  Elephantiasis. 

Barbadoes  Tar,  or  petroleum,  is  a  black,  opaque, 
inflammable  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  molasses.  By 
distillation  it  yields  naphtha,  leaving  a  residuum  of  asphal- 
tum. 

Barba'dos,*  or  Barba'does,  the  most  eastern  of  the 


•  linrhfiifo.t  is  a  Spanish  word  sicnifying  the  "bearded  :"  it  is 
said  that  as  the  Spaiiianls  approach'-il  the  island  they  saw  a  cer- 
tain plant  grnwini,'  aliumlanlly  on  the  banks,  which  resembled 
(a:>  they  fancied;  men  with  long  beards,  hence  the  name. 


Caribbee  Islands,  belongs  to  the  British.  Its  capital, 
Bridgetown,  is  situated  in  lat,  13*^  4'  N.  and  Ion.  59°  37' 
W.  The  island  is  21  miles  long,  14  miles  wide,  and  has  an 
area  of  KKl  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  encircled  by  coral 
reel's,  which  are  dangerous  to  navigation.  The  highest 
point  of  the  island  has  an  altitude  of  1 140  feet.  Destructive 
hurricanes  often  occur  here.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces sugar,  cotton,  arrow-root,  etc.  The  population  and 
prosperity  of  Barbados  have  increased  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  (Aug.  1,  1834).  In  1870  the  imports  were 
£l,07i>.0tlU,  and  the  exports  £973,000.     P.  in  1H7I,  102,042. 

Bar''bara,  »Saint.  a  virgin  martyr  of  the  ancient 
Church,  in  regard  to  whom  traditions  clash.  Baronius 
accepts  the  story  of  her  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia  in  the 
reign  of  Ma.ximinns  (235-238),  and  says  that  she  had  been 
a  pui)il  of  Origen.  Asseraaui  thinks  she  suflered  martyrdom 
under  Galcrius,  about  300,  at  Ileliopolis  in  Ccele-Syria. 
8hc  is  commemorated  Dec.  4. 

Barba'riau  [(Jr.  ^apjSapo?;  Lat.  har'barna],  a  term 
applied  by  the  ancient  tireeks  to  all  foreigners  and  all  who 
could  not  speak  the  Greek  language.  Plato  divided  the 
human  finnily  into  two  great  classes — Hcllcnen  ('*  Greeks") 
and  /^n-ftaro/ (•' barbarians").  After  the  Persian  invasion 
the  Greeks  used  the  word  as  a  term  of  reproach,  implying 
hostility  to  their  own  freedom  and  civilization.  After  the 
Romans  had  conquered  Greece,  and  had  become  in  some 
measure  Hellenizcd.  the  word  barliarian  was  ajiplied  to  all 
nations  except  Greeks  and  Romans.  Saint  Paul  uses  the 
word  in  this  sense  in  Romans  i.  14  (see  also  Acts  xxviii.  4). 

Barbaros'sa,  the  name  of  two  brothers,  renegade 
Greeks  and  natives  of  Mitylene,  who  became  Turkish  cor- 
sairs, and  were  the  scourge  of  Christendom  for  many  years 
(1510—40).  The  elder,  Arooj  (Ilorush  or  Uoruc),  made 
himself  master  of  Algiers  in  1510.  He  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  tlie  army  of  Charles  V.  in  that  year.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1518  as  ruler  of  Algiers  by  his  brother,  Hadher, 
or  Khair-ed-Deen.  He  obtained  Tunis  by  conquest  in 
1532,  and  became  the  chief  admiral  of  Sultan  Solj'mau. 
Died  July  4,  1540. 

Barbaroux  (Charles  Jean  Marie),  an  eminent 
French  Girondist  and  eloquent  advocate,  born  at  Mar- 
seilles Mar.  0,  1707.  He  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  in  l"yl,  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention  in  1702.  He  denounced  Robespierre,  and  on 
the  trial  of  the  king  voted  fur  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  personal  beauty. 
Having  been  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins  in  May,  1703,  he 
fled  from  Paris.  He  was  guillotined  at  Bordeaux  June  25_, 
1704.     (See  his  •'Memoircs,"  1822.) 

Bar'bary  [derived  from  Berber,  the  name  of  a  native 
race],  an  extensive  region  of  Northern  Africa,  comprising 
the  modern  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis.  Fezzan,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco,  and  extending  from  Egy]it  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  is  included  between  lat.  25°  and  37°  N.,  and  Ion.  10°  W. 
and  25°  E.  It  included  the  ancient  Maiin'tauin.  Atnuidta, 
Africa  propria,  and  Cyrenaica.  Barbary  is  divided  by 
the  Atlas  Mountains.  The  N.  side  comprises  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Morocco,  aud  Algeria.  The  S.  is  called  Beled-el- 
Jereed  (i.e.  "the  country  of  dates").  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  It  was  very  rich  and  populous  under  the  rule  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  became 
masters  of  this  region  about  140  B.  C.  It  was  conquered 
about  430  A.  D.  by  the  Vandals,  who  misgoverned  it  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  it  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  Arabs 
in  047  A.  D.     The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Mohammedans. 

Barbary  Ape,  Pigmy  Ape,  or  lUagot,  a  small 
species  of  tailless  monkey,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is 
found  in  only  one  place  in  Eur<fpe — that  is.  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  It  also  abounds  in  Northern  Africa,  csjiecially 
among  rocky  mountains  and  forests.  It  is  gregarious,  dis- 
plays great  agility  in  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  and  usually 
walks  on  four  feet.  It  is  of  a  greenish-gray  color,  and  rather 
larger  than  a  large  cat.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Imtus.  The 
tail  is  reduced  to  a  mere  tubercle.  Bands  of  these  apes 
often  plunder  gardens.  This  species  of  monkey  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  captivity,  and  is  capable  of  being  trained 
to  many  tricks.     It  is  not  regarded  as  a  true  ape. 

Barbas'tro,  a  walled  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Huesca.  on  the  river  Cinca.  57  miles  N.  E.  of  Saragossa. 
It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  convents.     Pop.  7800. 

Bar'bauld  (Anna  Letitia),  an  English  authores.sborn 
in  Leicestershire  June  20,  1743,  was  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Aikin.  She  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1773,  and 
was  married  in  1774  to  Rochemont  Barbauld,  a  dissenting 
minister,  with  whom  she  lived  at  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk,  and 
taught  a  boarding-school  for  ten  years.  She  published,  be- 
sides other  works.  "  Devotional  Pieces  "  (1 775)  and  *'  Early 
Lessons  for  Children,"  which  are  highly  commended,  and 
assisted  her  brother,  Dr.  John  Aikin,  in  the  composition  of 


BARBECUE— BARBET. 


a  popular  work  called  "  Evenings  at  Home."  Her  writings 
are  characterized  by  an  easy,  flowing  style  and  pure  and 
elevated  sentiment.  Died  Mar.  9,  1825.  (See  a  "  Life  of 
Mrs.  Uarbauld,"  prefixed  to  her  works,  by  Lucv  Aikin,  2 
vols.,  182.0.) 

Bar'becue,  a  township  of  Harnett  co.,  N.  C.    P.  lUl. 

Bar'bee  (Rev.  William  J.),  M.  D..  born  in  Winehe.ster, 
Ky.,  in  1816,  was  educated  at  Miami  University,  O.,  prac- 
tised medicine  ten  years  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  and  became 
widely  known  as  a  teacher,  author,  and  preacher  of  the 
Christian  ("  Campbellite  ")  denomination.  He  has  pub- 
lished "Physical  and  Moral  A.spects  of  Geology,"  "The 
Cotton  Question,"  and  various  religious  and  scientific  and 
other  works. 

Bar'bel  (Bar'hua),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  fiimily  of 
Cyprinida;,  having  short  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  the  mouth 
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EuropL'au  Burbel. 

furnished  with  four  soft  barbules,  suggesting  the  name, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  harha,  "beard."  The 
upper  jaw  extends  beyond  the  lower.  The  numerous  spe- 
cies of  barbel  are  all  inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  and  seek 
their  food  by  inserting  their  snouts  into  the  mud  like 
swine.  The  liarhus  vulf/an's  is  abundant  in  the  Thames, 
and  affords  sport  to  anglers,  but  is  not  much  esteemed  for 
food.  It  sometimes  measures  three  feet  long,  and  weighs 
altout  sixteen  pounds.  Another  species,  callcci  binny  or 
barbel,  is  abundant  in  the  Nile  and  the  Jordan,  and  is 
much  esteemed  for  food.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
sometimes  weighs  seventy  pounds.  The  barbel  of  the  U.  S. 
is  the  horned  sucker  or  ducG  {Catostomns  tuhemdatttK),  which 
is  readily  taken  by  the  book.  It  belongs  to  the  same  fam- 
ily with  the  true  barbel. 

Barb^-Marbois,  de  (Francois),  Mahqitis,  a  French 
statesman,  bora  iu  1745,  was  consul  to  the  U.  S.  under 
Louis  XVI.,  director  of  the  treasury  under  Napoleon,  and 
was  made  a  senator  in  1S13.  Died  iu  1837.  He, wrote  a 
"Jlislory  of  Louisiana"  (1S29). 

Bar'ber  [Fr.  barhier,  from  the  Lat.  har'ba,  "beard"], 
a  ju-rson  who  shaves  others  and  cuts  their  hair.  This  trade 
or  ])nifession  is  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  {chap.  v.  1).  In  China  and  other  Oriental 
countries  barbers  shave  the  whole  or  part  of  the  head.  The 
practice  of  shaving  the  beard  was  common  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Among  the  ancient 
Israelites  the  removal  of  the  beard  by  shaving  or  plucking 
it  out  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  In  former  times  barbers 
served  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  surgeons,  and  per- 
formed the  operatiop  of  bleeding.  The  spiral  red  stripe 
often  seen  on  the  barber's  pole  is  said  to  symbolize  the 
winding  of  a  ribbon  round  the  arm  previous  to  letting 
blood.  In  London  the  barber-surgeons  formed  a  corpora- 
tion with  certain  privileges.  They  were  incorporated  in 
England  in  1401,  and  were  united  with  the  surgeons  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  connection  was  dissolved 
in  the  reign  of  (Jeorge  II.  by  an  act  the  preamble  of  which 
affirms  that  the  trade  of  a  barber  is  "  foreign  to  and  inde- 
penilent  of  the  practice  of  surgery."  Quite  recently  the 
surgeons  of  the  Swedish  navy  were  also  barbers  for  the 
crews. 

Barber,  a  post-township  of  Faribault;  co.,  Minn.  Pup. 
5tU. 

Barber  (Francis),  an  American  officer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1751,  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  I7n7.  He  entered  the  army  in  177()  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Trenton.  Princeton, 
Brandy  wine,  (Jermantown.  and  Monmouth.  He  was  after- 
wards raised  to  the  rank  of  cfjlond,  ami  in  I7S1  was  select- 
ed by  General  Washington  for  the  delicate  duty  of  sup- 
pressing a  mutiny  of  the  tror)ps,  which  he  jicrformed  with 
success.  Ho  was  killed  accidentally  by  tlie  fall  of  a  tree  at 
Newburg  Jan.  11,  17S3. 

Barber  (John  AVarner)  was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
in  I7'.'8.  Ho  published  a  '*  History  of  New  Haven  "  (ISItl), 
'*  Historical  Collections"  of  Connecticut  ( 1K;J0),  Massachu- 
setts (18;iU),   New  Jersey   (1844),   Virginia  (1844),   Ohio 


(1847),  "Incidents  of  American  History"  (1847),  "Ele- 
ments of  General  History  "  (1844),  "  Our  Whole  Country" 
(1861),  and  several  other  works. 

Barberi'ni  (Francesco),  an  Italian  cardinal,  a  nephew 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  was  born  in  1597.  He  became  libra- 
rian of  the  Vatican,  and  translated  the  twelve  books  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  from  Greek  into  Italian.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  great  Barberini  Library.     Died  in  1679. 

Bar'berry  (Z?'-;-'i.eri*«),agenus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Bcrberiducie,  comprises  many  si)ecies,  which  are  all 
shrubs  and  natives  of  temperate  climates  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. They  have  six  stamens,  which,  when  touched  at 
the  base,  show  signs  of  irritability.  The  fruit  is  a  berry 
with  two  or  three  seeds.  They  are  divided  into  two  sub- 
genera, sometimes  ranked  as  genera;  those  with  simple 
leaves  forming  the  Berherh,  and  those  with  pinnate  leaves 
the  sub-genus  Mahwiia.  The  barberries  of  Asia 
are  numerous  and  important  for  their  fruits. 
Those  of  our  Pacific  slope  are  MaJtotiias.  The 
common  barberry  {Th-rberis  vultjuyh)  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.,  a 
shrub  armed  with  spines,  and  produces  small  oval 
red  berries  in  pendulous  clusters,  which  contain 
free  malic  acid,  and  are  valuable  for  preserves  and 
jelly.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  the  inner  bark  and  root  furnish 
a  good  yellow  dye.  On  account  of  its  yellow 
color  the  inner  bark  was  formerly  in  much  re- 
pute as  a  remedy  for  jaundice.  Several  fine 
species  of  Berbcria  grow  in  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  North  America.  B.  aqui- 
foliiim,  with  spiny  leaves  and  yellow  ilowers,  is  gene- 
rally cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  B.  jfiitnata  of 
Oregon  bears  blue  acid  berries,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Oregon  (/rape.  B.  Cinuuleiiais  is  a  native  of  the  Allcgha- 
nies.  Parts  of  South  America  abound  in  native  species  of 
the  barberry. 

Barbes  (Armand),  a  French  conspirator  and  Red  Re- 
publican, born  in  Guadaloupe  Sept.  IS,  1809.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  France  for  political  reasons  in  1834-:i5.  As 
an  accomplice  of  Blanqui  and  others  in  a  seditious  plot  in 
1839,  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  was 
released  in  1848.  Having  conspired  against  the  new  regime 
in  May,  1848,  he  was  again  confined  for  several  years. 

Bar'bet  {Laimodou),  a  genus  of  birds  related  to  the 
Picida!  or  woodpeckers.  They  have  a  large  conical  beak 
surrounded  with  tufts  of  bristles,  suggesting  the  name, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  burba,  "beard."  They 
inhabit  warm  countries,  particularly  tropical  Africa.  They 
feed  on  insects. 

Barbet  is  also  the  name  given  to  birds  of  various 
genera,  chiefly  South  American  and  Asiatic,  together  form- 
ing a  connecting  link  between  the  kingfishers  and  the 
trogons.     Among  the  numerous  species  are  the  Bucco  ver- 


Red-Throated  Barbet. 


filcnbn-  of  Sumatra   and   the   Tauintia   yiiacttlata,  the  red- 
throated  barbet  of  (iuiana. 

Barbet,  a  small  variety  of  the  poodle-dog,  remarkable 
for  its  activity,  intelligence,  and  fidelity  to  its  m:istfr,  but 
equally  distinguished  for  its  ill-temper  and  its  dislike  of 
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.  aud  hence 


all  strangers.     It  is  also  very  liable  to  disea: 
is  not  a  ;;encral  favorite. 

Barbette,  a  platform  of  earth  on  which  guns  are 
mountcil  to  lire  over  a  parapet. 

Bar'bicnn,  or  Barbacan,  a  watch-tower  or  advanced 
worli  liel'ore  the  Rate  of  a  castle  or  town.  The  term  was 
especially  applied  to  the  outwork  iutendcd  to  defend  the 
drawlirici"e.  which  in  modern  furtilicatious  corresponds  to 
tlie  ifie-<lit-jmiit-  Several  ])crfcct  barbicans  remain  in  Eug- 
lanil  at  .Vlnwick,  Warwick,  etc. 

Barbier  (Antoixe  Alexandre),  a  French  bibliogra- 
pher, born  Jan.  11.  ITCj,  becamo  private  librarian  to  Na- 
poleon in  l>i07,  antl  after  the  restoration  of  INlo  was  super- 
intendent of  the  private  libraries  of  the  king.  His  chief 
production  is  a  '■  Dictionnairc  des  Ouvrages  Anon.vmes  et 
Pseudonvnics"  (i!  vols.,  1S22-24),  which  is  highly  com- 
mended.'   Died  Dec.  0,  1S25. 

Barbour,  a  county  of  .Alabama,  bordering  on  Georgia. 
Area,  S2J  s(puirc  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Chattahoochee  River  and  on  the  W.  by  Pea  Kivcr.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  The 
county  is  jiartly  covered  by  forests  of  pine,  ('otton  and 
corn  are  raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Jlontgomery  and 
Eufaula  K.  E.     Capital,  Clayton.     Pop.  2a,:j0y. 

Barbour,  a  now  county  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  the  In- 
dian Territory.  .'Vrea,  810  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Harper,  on  the  Iv.  by  Pratt,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Comanche  cos. 

Barbour,  a  county  of  the  N.  part  of  West  Virginia. 
Area,  '.VM)  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Tygart's 
Valley  River,  and  also  drained  by  Buchanan  River.  The 
surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous;  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Grain  and  woid  are  largely  raised.  Coal  and  iron  abound 
hero.     Capital,  Philijipi.  '  Pop.  10,.312. 

Barbour,  a  township  of  Orange  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1323. 

Bnrbour  (James),  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Orange  eo..  Va.,  June  III,  177J.  He  was  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia 1S12-14,  and  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  l.sij-2j.  He 
voted  for  a  U.  S.  bank,  and  became  president  of  the  .Senate 
pro  tern.  He  was  secretary  of  war  in  the  Cabinet  of  J. 
Quinev  .\dams  (lS2.)-27),  and  was  sent  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land in  1S2S,  but  was  recalled  in  1S29.  In  is:i!)  he  was 
president  of  the  Whig  national  convention.    Died  in  1S42. 

Barbour,  or  Biirber  (Jonx),  an  eminent  Scottish 
poet,  a  contemjiorary  of  Chaucer,  was  born  about  1320. 
He  became  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  in  13d0,  .and  went 
to  O.vford  in  1357  to  complete  his  education.  About  1374 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  exchequer. 
His  chief  work  is  a  national  e]iic  called  "The  Bruce,"  a 
history  of  Ridiert  Bruce,  which,  in  addition  to  its  poetical 
merit,  has  much  historical  value.     Died  Mar.  13,  1396. 

Barbour  (John  S.),  born  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va.,  Aug. 
S,  17'.lll,  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  was 
a  stall'  officer  in  the  war  of  1S12,  and  a  prominent  State 
Rights  member  of  Congress,  1823-33.     Died  Jan.  12,  1855. 

Barbour  {Philip  Pexdleton).  a  jurist,  born  in  Orange 
CO.,  Va.,  May  25,  1783,  was  a  brother  of  James,  noticed 
above.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and 
became  a  meniljer  of  Congress  in  1814.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  remained  in  that  body 
until  1S25.  He  was  apjiointed  an  associate  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  1836.     Died  Feb.  24,  1841. 

Bar'boursville,  a  |iost-village,  capital  of  Knox  co., 
Ky.,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  116  miles  S.  E.  of  Frankfort. 
Pop.  43S. 

Barboursnllejor  Cabell  Court-house,  the  capi- 
tal of  Cabell  CO..  West  Va..  on  the  Guyandottc  River,  154 
miles  S.  M'.  of  Wheeling.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  iState  normal 
school,  and  has  one  weekly  paper,  .luly  13,  ISOl,  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  brilliant  action  in  which  the  Federal  troops 
were  successful.     P.  371 ;  of  Barboursville  township,  1228. 

Barbu'da  [Fr.  Ln  Bnrhoiidr],  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  22  miles  X.  of  .\ntigua.  Its  area  is  75  square 
miles.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  has  no  harbor,  and  is 
partly  covered  with  forests.     Poj).  in  1801,  713. 

Bar'by,a  walled  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Magdeburg.  It  has  an 
old  castle  and  uninnfactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs. 
Pop.  in  1871.  5212. 

BarVa  (anc.  Cyrena'icu),  a  region  of  Northern  Africa, 
bounded  i>n  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by 
Egypt,  on  the  S.  by  the  Libyan  desert,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Tripoli  and  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  It  is  deficient  in  permanent 
streams,  and  the  southern  part  is  a  desert,  but  the  soil  near 
the  sea  is  fertile.     On  the  nuiuntain-sides  are  pines,  date- 

Sitlms,  and  olive  trees.     The  inhabitants  are  Arabs  and 
erbers.  who  are  Mohammedans,  and  are  subject  to  Tri- 
poli.    Capital,  Benghazi.     Pop.  estimated  at  302,000. 


Barcelio^na,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Mes- 
sina. 21  miles  \\ ,  .S.  W.  of  Messina,  near  the  coast.  It  has 
a  gvmnasium,  and  large  \ineyards  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pop",  in  1872,  20,404. 

Barcelo'ua,  a  jirovince  of  Spain,  comprising  the 
south-eastern  jiart  of  (_'atalonia,  and  sloping  down  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  It  has  an  area  of  2983  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  749,143.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  best-cultivated  provinces  of  Spain. 

Barcelo'na  [Lat.  linr\ii>o  ;  Gr.  Bapiti>o;i'],  the  most 
important  niauufmrturing  city  of  Spain,  and  the  capital  of 
the  pr<pvinee  of  the  same  name,  in  Catalonia,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  113  miles  E.  of  Lerida;  lat. 
41°  23'  N..  Ion.  2°  11'  E.  Ne.xt  to  Cadiz,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant seaport  of  Spain.  Pop.  in  1860,  1.89,948.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  the  strong 
fort  of  Montjoi.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old 
and  the  new  town,  by  a  beautiful  jiromenade  called  La 
Rambla.  The  streets  of  the  new  town  are  more  sjiacious 
and  regular  than  those  of  the  old.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  have  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  tlie  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, which  is  about  000  years  old,  and  the  Audiencia,  or 
Palacio  de  la  Deputaeiou,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
courts  of  law.  Barcelona  has  a  university,  several  jtublic 
libraries,  a  fine  theatre,  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  two  museums.  Here  are  extensive  manufactures  of 
silks,  woollen  stutfs,  calicoes  or  figured  cotton  stufl's,  lace, 
shoes,  and  firearms,  which,  with  copjier,  wine,  and  brandy, 
constitute  the  principal  exports  of  the  city.  The  harbor 
is  commodious,  but  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  which  excludes 
vessels  drawing  more  than  tw*elve  feet  of  water.  This  is 
the  most  populous  city  of  Spain,  exce}tt  Madrid.  Barce- 
lona is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hamilear  Barca. 
The  Romans  became  masters  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  third 
Punic  war  (146  B.  C).  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  or 
Moors  aliout  714  A.  D..  and  became  in  878  an  independent 
state.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  annexed  to  ,\ragon. 
In  1714  it  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  after  a  long 
and  heroic  defence. 

Barcelona,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  ,Sca,  on  the  E.  by  Cumana.  on  the 
S.  by  Guiana,  and  on  the  W.  by  Guarica  and  Caracas. 
Area,  13,800  square  miles.  The  country  consists  almost 
entirely  of  plains  and  low  plateaux,  .and  is  crossed  only  in 
the  N.  by  the  Coast  Range,  which  also  is  not  very  high. 
It  has  but  very  little  commerce.  Chief  town,  Barcelona. 
Pop.  78,634. 

Barcelona,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Venezuela,  and 
capital  id"  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  .at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nevcri ;  lat.  10°  10'  N.,  Ion. 
64°  48'  W.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place.  The  houses  are 
built  of  mud.     Pop.  about  6000. 

Bar'clay,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Black  Hawk 
CO.,  la.,  nil  miles  N.  E.  of  Des  Moines.     Pop.  801. 

Barclay,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Bradford  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Sullivan  and  Erie  R.  R.,  110  miles  N.  W.  of 
Easton.  It  has  iuqiortant  mines  of  semi-bituminous  coal. 
Pop.  of  townshi[i,  2009. 

Barclay,  or  Barklay  (.\lexander).  an  eminent 
British  writer  and  translator,  supposed  to  have  been  born 
in  Scotland  about  1480.  He  wrote,  the  lives  of  several 
saints,  and  translated  Sallust's  ••  Jugurthine  War."  and  a 
French  i>ocm  called  "  The  Castle  of  Labor."  His  most 
popular  work  is  his  '•Ship  of  Fools,"  a  free  translation 
from  the  German  of  Sebastian  Brandt.     Died  in  1552. 

Barclay  (Robert),  an  eminent  reformer  and  aj)ologist 
for  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  at  Gordonstown,  in 
Morayshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  23,  1648.  He  was  educated  in 
Paris  at  the  Scottish  College,  of  which  his  uncle  was  rector, 
and  learned  to  write  and  speak  Latin  correctly  and  flu- 
ently. He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1664,  and  became  a 
member  and  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1666. 
In  1670  he  published  a  defence  of  his  religion,  entitled 
"Truth  Cleared  of  Calumnies."  He  married  Christian 
Mollison  in  his  early  life.  He  afterwards  published  a 
"Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith"  (1675)  ami  the 
"Anarchy  of  the  Ranters"  (1676).  In  1677  he  visited 
Germany  on  a  religious  mission,  in  company  with  George 
Fox  ami  William  Penn.  In  addition  to  superior  talents, 
he  had  moral  courage,  which  qualified  him  for  the  jiart  of 
a  reformer.  His  principal  work  is  "  An  Apology  for  the 
True  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and 
preached  by  the  People  called  in  scorn  Quakers  "  (1076), 
written  and  puldished  in  Latin,  and  afterwanls  translated 
by  the  author  into  English.  This  work  exhibits  great 
logical  acumen,  and  has  been  commended  by  eminent 
persons  of  different  creeds.  In  1679  he  published  a 
"Vindication"  of  his  Apology,  which  had  been  criticised 
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by  several  writers.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
province  of  East  .Tersey  in  1()82,  hut  ho  never  went  to 
America.  Ho  died  nt  Ury  Oct.  i:i,  IBIIO.  (Sec  Joseph  G. 
Bkvan,  "Life  of  Rt.hert  Barclay,"  1802;  W.  Sewell, 
"History  of  the  Qtialters.") 

Bar'clay  de  Tolly  (Miphael),  Prixcf,,  a  celebrated 

Russian  general  of  Scottish  extraction,  was  horn  in  Livo- 
nia in  1769.  He  fought  ag.ainst  the  Swedes  in  17U0,  and 
against  the  Poles  in  1702  and  17514.  With  the  rank  of 
major-general  ho  led  lienningscn's  advanced  guard  in  1806. 
In  1809,  at  the  head  of  10,1100  men,  he  crossed  the  frozen 
Gnlf  of  Bothnia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Sti>ckholm.  In 
1810  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war.  He  hecame  in 
1812  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  hut 
having  been  defeated  by  the  French  at  Smolensko  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  he  was  soon  removed.  After  the  death 
of  JCutuzof  (1813)  he  again  obtained  the  chief  command 
uf  the  army,  which  he  directed  at  Bautzen,  Culm,  and 
Lcipsic.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  iield-marshal  in 
1814.     Died  May  2.5,  1S18. 

Barcokh'eba,  or  Barcoch'ebas  ("son  of  a  star"), 
(Simon),  a  famous  Jewish  impostor,  chaiming  to  be  the 
Messiah.  His  real  uanio  was  Akiba.  In  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  (A.  D.  132)  ho  excited  an  insurrection  among 
the  Jews,  and  seized  Jerusalem  and  many  fortified  places. 
After  a  long  and  bloody  contest  the  city  was  retaken  by 
the  Uoman  general  Julius  Severus,  and  Barookhcba  wiis 
killed  in  the  fortress  of  Bethar  on  the  9th  of  Ab  (August), 
1:15.  His  disappointed  countrymen  afterwards  changed 
his  name  to  Bar-cosba  ("son  of  a  lie"). 

Bard,  the  term  originally  .applied  to  the  ancient  poets 
of  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  composed  and  sang  verses  in 
honor  of  the  exploits  of  brave  men.  In  poetical  language 
it  is  often  applied  by  modern  usage  to  any  poet. 

Bard  (S ami-el).  M.  I)..  LL.D.,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Philadelphia  ."Vpril  I,  1742,  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  Doctor 
Eoliertson,  the  historian.  He  practised  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  the  family  physician  of  General  Washington.  Ho 
published  several  medical  works,  and  became  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York. 
Ho  was  an  active  promoter  of  benevolent  enterprises. 
Die.l  May  24,  1S21.  (See  Rev.  J.  McVrcKER'.s  "  Life  of 
Samuel  Bard,"  1822.) 

Bardesa'nes  (Bar-Dcisan)  of  Edcssa,  founder 
of  a  Gnostic  .sect  called  B,ardesanians.  His  treatise  "On 
Fate,"  or  "The  Laws  of  Countries,"  was  written  durin*' 
the  last  half  of  the  second  century.  We  had  only  a  few 
fragments  of  it  till  in  184:i  the  entire  treatise,  in  the  orig- 
inal Syriac  (the  manuscript  belonging  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century),  was  obtained  by  At-ehdcacon  Tatham 
from  the  Syrian  convent  in  the  desert  of  Nitria,  and  was 
puhli.shed,  with  an  English  translation,  by  Rev.  William 
Cureton  in  lSo5.  Ejdiraem  .Syrus,  who  flourished  about 
two  centuries  later,  says  Bardesanes  wrote  also  liO  hymns, 
which  appear  to  have  been  more  dualistie  than  the  treatise 
just  spoken  of.  The  best  compendious  notice  of  Barde- 
sanes is  that  by  Gallandi,  "  Bibliotheca  Voterum  Patrum," 
17fi.i.  (See  also  STitu.Nziis,  "  Historia  Bardesanis,"  1710; 
Hahx,  "  Bardesanes  Gnosticus,"  1819.) 

Bard'ings,  or  Bard,  the  name  applied  to  tlie  horse- 
armor  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  consisted  of  four  pieces: 
I,  the  chamfront  (Nonnan-French,  elmernn),  protecting  the 
forehead  and  face,  and  having  a  steel  spike  like  the  horn 
of  a  unicorn  between  the  eyes;  2,  the  manifaire,  which 
w.as  made  of  articulated  ]ilates,  and  covered  the  crest  and 
neck ;  li,  the  poitrd,  a  solid  ]>iecc  of  pIate-.armor,  guarding 
tho  entire  shoulders  and  chest;  the  bard  proper,  defending 
the  croup  of  the  charger  from  the  eantle  of  tho  saddle  to 
tho  tail.     A  steed  thus  armed  was  said  to  bo  "  barded." 

Bards'town,  tho  capital  of  Nelson  co.,  Ky.,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  elevated  ]dain  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Naslivillc  li.  R.,  :;9  miles  S.  E.  of  Louisville.  Here 
are  several  academics,  and  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  col- 
lege.    Pop.  1835. 

Bare'boncs,  or  Bar'boiie  (Praise  Gon),  a  fanatic 
who  was  a  memiior  of  Cromwell's  Parliament  in  1CJ3, 
which  was  named  after  him  the  "  Barcboncs'  Parliament." 
When  General  Monk  came  to  Liimlon,  Barcboncs  headed  a 
procession  of  the  people,  and  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
Parliament  against  tho  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

Barefooted  Friars  [Lat.  l>iHrulccntl],an  appellation 
of  eerlain  Roman  Cutliolic  monks  who  either  wear  sandals 
or  go  entirely  barefoot.  They  arc  connected  with  various 
congregations  of  tho  strict  observance  in  nearly  all  the 
orders.  There  are  also  barefooted  nuns.  In  some  places 
they  wear  shoes  in  severe  weather. 

Bar'egine,  a  mucus-like  substance  i>roduood  by  tho 


algte  which  grow  in  mineral  springs.  It  abounds  in  the 
hot  springs  of  Barrages  in  France ;  hence  the  name.  It 
imparts  a  flesh-broth  flavor  and  odor  to  the  water,  and  is 
prized  for  that  reason. 

Bare  House,  a  township  of  Drew  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  458. 

Bareil'y,  a  city  of  British  India,  in  the  North-west 
Provinces,  is  on  tho  river  Jooa,  Ijl  miles  E.  of  Delhi,  It 
contains  a  number  of  mosques,  a  college,  und  many  Hindoo 
schools.  Here  are  manufactures  of  cutlery,  cariicis,  brazen 
water-pots,  tables,  and  ornamental  chairs.  Barcily  was  a 
scene  of  outrage  and  rapine  during  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
when  the  Sepoys  murdered  a  number  of  Europeans.  Pod. 
111,332.  '^ 

Barfere  de  Vieuzac  (Bertrand),  a  French  dema- 
gogue and  lawyer,  born  at  Terbcs  Sept.  10.  1755.  He  was 
elected  in  17112  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king.  In  April,  1793.  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ccunmittco  of  Public  Safely.  He  supported  the 
Jacobins  iu  their  contest  with  the  Girondists,  and  became 
the  reporter  of  the  committee  which  usurped  supremo 
power  in  July,  1793.  He  was  the  first  who  projioscd  that 
"  terror  should  be  the  order  of  the  day,"  and  he  dressed  tho 
atrocious  decrees  of  the  committee  in  such  flowery  language 
that  he  was  called  the  "  Anacrcon  of  the  guillotine."  Ou 
the  9th  Thermidor,  1794,  he  acted  with  the  enemies  of 
Robespierre.  He  was  banished  as  a  regicide  in  1810,  but 
was  permitted  to  return  in  1830.  Died  Jan.  14,  1841. 
(See  "Memoires  do  Barorc,"  4  vols.,  1843,  and  the  notice 
of  Bar^ro  in  Macaulav's  "  Essays.") 

Baret'ti  (Giuseppe),  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Turin 
Mar.  22, 1710.  He  removed  to  London  in  1751.  and  became 
a  teacher  of  Italian  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He 
published  an  Italian-and-English  dictionary  (1700),  and 
"Travels  through  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  "  (1770;, 
which  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other 
works.  Died  in  London  May  5,  1789.  (See  G.  Fuaxchi, 
"Notizie  intorno  alia  Vita  diG.  Baretti,"  1790.) 

Bar'gain  [Old  Fr.  hunjaine,  "trade,"   from   hurca,  a 
"bark,"  a  "boat"]  and  .Sale,  the  act  of  conveying  and 
transferring  real  or  personal  projierty  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration.    The  term  is  also  emjiloycd  to  indicate  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  transfer  is  made.     In  the  law  of 
real  estate  this  form  of  conveyance  is  in  extensive  use. 
The  original  mode  of  conveying  corporeal  real  estate  was 
by  means  of  a  ceremony  termed  livery  of  seisin,  in  which 
the  seller  delivered  to  the  purch.aser  some  visible  symbol, 
such  as  a  clod  of  earth  or  twig  of  a  tree,  in  the  name  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed.    This  method  of  conveyance  eamo 
to  be  regarded  as  cumbersome  and  inconvenient.     It  was 
governed  by  strict  and  technical  rules,  and  the  estates  that 
could  be  created  by  it  were  inelastic — not  readily  moulded 
to  the  demands  of  a  growing  civilization.     The  attention 
of  eonveyiincers  was  attracted  to  other  melhods  more  suited 
to  modern  necessities.     These  methods  were  found  in  the 
doctrine  of  uses.     A  use  in  land  was  a  notion  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  by  means  of  which  the  formal  title  re- 
mained in  one  person,  while  the  beneficial  estate  or  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ]irofits  appertained  to  another.    It  corresponded 
in  the  main  to  the  idea  of  trusts  in  modern  law.    A  use  could 
be  created  by  a  pecuniary  or  other  legal  consideration.    For 
example,  if  an  owner  of  land  for  a  pecuniary  consideralion 
purported  by  present  words  to  sell  it,  he  would  be  at  once 
converted  into  a  formal  owner,  and  the  person  advancing  the 
money  would  be  the  beneficial  owner,  or,  in  tcchnicallan- 
guage,  would  have  "  a  u.se  "  in  the  land.     He  could  become 
formal  or  legal  owner  by  the  action  of  a  court  of  equity,  which 
would,  on  a|i]>lication,  direct  that  a  conveyance  should  bo 
made.     While  I  he  law  was  in  this  condition  an  imiiortant 
statute  was  passed,  27  Hen.  V 11 1.,  c.  10,  called  the  "Statute 
of  Uses,"  tho  eflcct  of  which,  in  substance,  was  to  declare 
that  one  who  had  acquired  a  use  under  certain  prescribed 
conditions  in  an  estate  in  land  should  be  the  legal  or  formal, 
as  well  as  the  beneficial,  owner.     One  great  consequence 
of  this  statute  was  to  introduce   new  convevances.     The 
principal  one  was  "  bargain  and  sale."     The  sale  of  land 
for  a  consideration,  as  already   explained,  created  a  use, 
and  tho  statute  gave  the  owner  of  the  use  the  title.     A  sul)- 
scqnent  statute  (known  as  the  statute  of  Frauds)  requires 
cimvcyances  to  bo  in  writing.     This  is  the  foundation  of 
the  modern  system  of  conveyancing,  both  in  England  and 
the  U.  S.     Other  conveyances,  proceeding  cither  wholly  or 
in  part  on  the  same  theory,  are  "  covenant  to  stand  seised  " 
and  "  lease  and  release."    In  the  first  of  these  the  consider- 
ation is  tho  afl'cetion  between  near  relatives,  tecbnicallv 
called  a  "  good  "  consideration,  as  ilistinguishcd  from  "  val- 
uable."    In  the  second,  the  doctrine  of  uses  is  resorted  to 
to  ]uit  the  purchaser  in  constructive  possession  of  an  estate 
for  years  in  the  land,  whereupon  ho  may  receive  a  release, 
and  thus  become  complete  owner.  T.  W.  Dwight. 
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Barge,  a.  pleasure-boat,  a  boat  of  state  elcgautly  fur- 
nished and  propelled  by  oars ;  these  are  used  on  ceremonial 
oceasions  bv  i»rincc8  and  men  uf  high  station.  Also  a  flat- 
bottomed  v'esrtel  of  burden  eni])l«)ycd  in  loading  and  un- 
loading ships  or  in  conveying  freight  from  one  town  to 
unothi-r. 

Ila'ri  (ane.  Bii'i-iuin),  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of 
Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bari.  is  situated  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  ;il>  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Brindisi ;  lat.  41° 
9'  N..  Ion.  lt»°  64'  E.  It  is  defended  by  a  massive  uld  castle 
of  Norman  origin.  Thr  harbor  admits  only  small  vessels. 
Bari  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  some  line  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  among  which  is  the  priory  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, founded  in  10K7.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  two  theatres, 
an  arsenal,  etc.;  also  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
and  glass.  Hnrinm  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  flour- 
ishing as  early  as  200  B.  C.    *Pop.  in  lSr2,  .')(r.o24. 

Bari,  a  jirovincc  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Leccc  and  Potenza,  on  the  W. 
by  Potenza,  and  on  the  N.  AV,  by  Foggia.  ^rea,  22fl;t 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level ;  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  producing  wheat,  fruits,  and  wine.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  hot  in  summer.  This  province  formed  a  part 
of  ancient  Apulin.     Capital,  Bari.      Pep.  in  1871.  004. ;i06. 

Bari,  the  name  of  a  negro  tribe  on  the  AVhite  Nile,  be- 
tween lat.  ;ii°  ^intl  t>t°  N.,  are  well  built  and  often  attain  a 
height  of  six  feet.  They  are  fetish  worshippers  and  ]»rac- 
tise  polygamy.  The  men  go  entirely  naked  and  paint  them- 
selves with  ochre,  while  the  women  only  wear  short  aprons. 

Baril'la  [Fr.  bariliv^.w  crude,  impure  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass.  It  is  procured 
by  burning  plants  of  the  genus  Sahola  or  other  plants  which 
grow  near  the  sea.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  exported 
from  S])ain  and  the  Balearic  Isles.  The  Sahola  Hativa  is 
cultivated  on  ground  adjacent  to  the  sea,  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  submerged,  the  sea  being  admitted  by  flood- 
gates through  an  embankment.  The  Sahola  is  cut  in  Sep- 
tember, is  dried,  and  burned  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

Bari'nas,  a  jirovince  of  Venezuela,  between  Truxillo, 
Portugucza,  and  Merida  on  the  N.  and  W..  (Juarico  on  the 
E.,  and  Apure  on  the  S.  Area,  17.008  square  miles.  It 
consists  of  fertile  plains  drained  by  numerous  streams. 
The  S.  boundary  is  the  river  Apule.  The  chief  products 
are  hides,  cacao,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  Capital,  Barinas. 
Po]).  120.1t25. 

Bar'iiias,  or  Vari'nas,  capital  of  the  above  province, 
near  the  river  Santo  Domingo.  The  city,  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  suffered  devastation  twice  within  a 
century.  It  is  noted  for  the  exportation  of  the  tobacco 
which  bears  its  name.     Pop.  14,000. 

Bar''ili;sf,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Me.  It 
is  on  the  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot  R.  H.,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  sash  and  blinds,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 
Pop.  :J04. 

Baring  (Sir  Francis),  an  English  financier,  born  near 
Exeter  in  1740.  was  the  father  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  the 
principal  founder  of  the  great  banking-house  of  Baring 
Brothers  Sc  Co.  of  London.     Died  in  1810. 

Bari'tahf  the  name  of  certain  large  Australian  birds 


LJiiriluh.  or  Piping  Crow 


belonging  to  the  Corvidte  (crow  family).  The  bill  is  largo 
and  conical,  the  base  of  it  extending  far  backward  on  the 
forehead.  The  Uymnorkinn  tibicoi  (piping  crow  or  ])iping 
grakle)  has  a  melodious  voice,  is  easily  tamed,  and  learns 
to  whistle  tunes.     There  are  several  genera  of  these  birds. 

Ba'rilim  [from  the  Gr.  papv<;,  ''heavy,"  as  it  is  an 
ingredient  of  "heavy  spar"],  one  of  the  alkaline  earthy 
metals.  It  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  the  forms  of  sul- 
phate, barite,  barytes,  or  heavy  spar,  of  carbonate,  witherite, 
and  of  silicate,  harmotomc.  Its  symbol  is  Ba,  and  its 
atomic  weight  l.'i7.  It  is  very  rarely  prepared  in  the 
metallic  state.  Barium  salts  are  prepared  either  from  the 
native  carbonate  by  the  action  of  acids,  or  from  the  native 
sulphate  by  first  reducing  it  to  sulphide  by  treating  with 
sawdust  or  some  other  reducing  agent,  then  acting  upon 
this  with  the  projicr  acids.  The  most  important  salts  are 
the  chloride  and  nitrate;  both  are  used  as  tests  for  sul])lnfric 
acid  anil  soluble  sulphates.  The  chloride  is  used  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  boiler  incrustations,  owing  to  its  action  on  the 
sulplnite  of  lime  of  the  feed-water.  It  is  also  extensively 
used  for  the  preparation  of  an  artificial  sulphate  known 
as  blaiir  Jij\  which  is  used  in  enamelling  paper.  Barium 
forms  a  protoxide.  BaO,  called  baryta,  and  a  dioxide,  JiaOg. 
The  latter  is  emjdoyed  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen 
dioxide,  IlOg.  Baric  hydrate,  BaH20a,  is  the  most  soluble 
of  the  alkaline  earthy  hydrates;  it  is  u.sed  in  the  laboratory 
as  a  test  for  carbonic  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a  white 
precipitate.  Baric  sulphate  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble 
salts  known.  In  its  native  form,  barytes  or  heavy  spar,  it 
is  extensively  mined  and  used  to  adulterate  white  lead,  an 
application  for  which  it  is  specially  adapted  by  its  high 
specific  gravity.  The  soluble  barium  salts  are  all  poison- 
ous. Any  soluble  sulphate,  as  sodic,  Glauber's  salt,  or 
magnesic  sulphate,  Epsom  salt,  is  an  antidote. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Bark  [Lat.  cor'tex^,  the  external  covering  of  a  tree,  is 
composed  of  cellular  tissue.  The  development  of  bark  is 
most  perfect  in  exogenous  ])lants  with  perennial  woody 
stems,  in  which  only  the  distinction  between  wood  and 
bark  is  ]>l.ainly  marked.  The  outermost  layer  of  bark  is 
called  epide/mh,  which,  however,  is  generally  seen  only 
in  annual  stems  or  in  the  youngest  parts  of  woody  stems. 
Beneath  the  epidermis  is  the  true  bark,  the  outer  layer  of 
which  is  called  epiphhi' um.  and  the  inner  layer  7Jieso/jA^c'»Hj. 
Within  the  mesophlwum  is  a  distinct  layer  named  Hher  or 
endophlwnm  {I.  e.  "inner  bark"),  which  is  composed  of 
bundles  of  woody  fibre  or  vascular  tissue,  mixed  with  cel- 
lular tissue.  The  last  layer  of  bark  is  contiguous  to  the 
alburnum  or  sap-wood.  The  bark  increases  by  the  addition 
of  an  annual  layer  on  its  inner  surface,  next  to  the  albur- 
num or  cambium,  through  which  the  sap  circulates.  The 
annual  layers  cannot  long  be  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
bark,  and  in  the  older  ]>ortions  of  trees  the  outer  layers  of 
bark,  becoming  dry  and  lifeless,  are  gradually  shed  or 
thrown  off'.  The  peculiar  juices  and  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  a  pl.ant  are  often  most  abundant  in  the  true  bark, 
which  is  the  most  important  part  of  many  medicinal  plants, 
especially  of  Cinchona  (which  see).  In  making  leather, 
tanners  prefer  those  kinds  of  bark  which  contain  most  tan- 
nic acid.  Oak  bark  is  chiefly  used  in  the  tanneries  of 
Eurojie.  In  the  U.  S.  the  bark  of  several  species  of  oak, 
and  also  that  of  the  hemlock,  is  used.  The  Spaniards  em- 
ploy the  inner  layer  of  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree  {Qucrcus 
stibcr),  and  the  Australians  that  of  the  EurfihfptuK.  The 
bark  can  be  separated  with  facility  from  the  wood  only 
when  the  sap  is  flowing.  It  should  be  carefully  dried,  as 
it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  mould. 

Bark  Beetle,  or  Bark  Chafer,  a  name  of  several 
genera  of  colcojiterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family 
Scolylide.  They  bore  boles  in  bark,  de])osit  their  eggs  in 
the  inner  bark,  and  often  kill  the  tree.  One  sjieciea 
{Tom'icn9  tifpo(j'rfiphu8)  infests  the  forests  of  Germany  in 
great  numbers.  In  1783  it  caused  the  death  of  a  million 
pines  or  more  in  the  Hartz  Forest.  The  U.  S.  have  several 
destructive  species. 

Bar'ker,  a  township  of  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1306. 

Barker,  a  townshiji  of  Barbour  co.,  West  Ya.  Pop. 
lltOl. 

Barker  (A.  J.).  XJ.  S.  N.,  born  Mar.  13, 1843,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  18(51,  became 
an  ensign  in  1S62,  a  lieutenant  in  1804,  and  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  ISfifi.  He  served  in  the  steamer  Mississippi 
at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  April  24,  1862,  and  in  the  attack  on  Port 
Hudson,  Mar.  14,  ISG3,  where  the  Mississippi  grounded 
and  was  destroyeil :  and  afterwards  in  the  steam-sloop 
Monongahela  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  w*as  in 
various  engagements  in  her  with  batteries  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 
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Barker  (Edmund  Hknry),  an  English  philologist,  born 
in  Yorkshire  Dec.  22,  1788.  He  ijublished  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Stephens's  "Thesaurus  Liuguic  Gntca' "  (13  vols., 
181G-28).  Among  his  works  arc  "  Chissical  llGereatious  " 
(1812)  and  "Parriana"  (2  vols.,  182!)),  which  contains 
anecdotes,  etc.,  relating  to  Dr.  Parr.     Died  Mar.  21,  1839. 

Barker  (Fordvck).  M.  D.,  born  May  2,  1811t,  at  Wilton, 
Me.,  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  studied  medi- 
cine in  Boston  and  Paris.  He  became  in  1845  professor 
of  uiidwifery  in  the  medical  school  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
hold  the  same  position  in  tlio  N.  Y.  Medical  College  (1850- 
57),  aud  in  1800  became  obstetric  physician  and  professor 
of  midwifery  at  the  BoUcvue  Hospital,  N.  Y.  He  has 
pulilishod  numerous  papers  on  obstetrical  and  other  kindred 
subjects,  a  treatise  on  *'  Sea-sickness,"  aud  one  on  "  Puer- 
peral Diseases." 

Barker  (George  F.),  M.  D.,  an  American  chemist  and 
hysicist,  born  in  Charlcstown,  Mass.,  July  14,  1835.  He 
jceame  an  apprentice  in  1851  in  a  philosojjhicat  instru- 
ment manufactory  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  1856, 
in  which  year  he  entered  the  \''ale  Scientific  School,  and 
gratluated  as  bachelor  of  philosophy  in  1858.  He  was 
ctHMiiical  assistant  for  two  winters  (1858-r)l )  in  the  Harvard 
medical  school.  In  ISOl  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  and  geology  in  Wheaton  College,  HI.,  and  was 
acting  professor  of  chemistry  in  1862-63  in  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  where  he  graduated  as  M.  D.  in  1863. 
Early  in  1864  he  became  professor  of  natural  sciences  in 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburg,  was 
instructor  (1865)  in  the  Yale  Medical  College,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  physiological  chemistry  and  toxi- 
cology at  Yale  in  1867.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  In  1873  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  various  pro- 
ductions may  be  named  a  ''Lecture  on  the  Force  of 
Nature,"  delivered  (1863)  before  the  Chemical  Society  of 
Union  College,  by  whom  it  was  published;  and  one  on  the 
" Correlation  of  Vital  and  Physical  Forces,"  delivered 
(Dec.  31,  1869)  before  the  American  Institute  in  New  Y^ork  ; 
republished  in  France.  He  is  author  of  a  "Text-book  of 
Elementary  Chemistry"  (1870),  which  has  ah-cady  passed 
through  eight  editions,  and  of  the  general  article  on  chem- 
istry in  the  present  work. 

Barker  (Jacob),  an  American  financier,  born  in  Maine 
Dec.  7,  1779.  He  was  a  relative  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He 
wenttoNew  Y''ork  in  early  youth,  and  engaged  in  business  on 
his  own  account  with  great  success.  Before  1812  he  was  one 
of  the  prominent  politicians  of  New  York.  For  manj'  j'ears 
he  was  regarded  as  among  the  soundest  merchants  of  that 
city;  but  ho  became  involved  financially,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  business  integrity  having  suffered,  he  removed  to 
New  Orleans  in  1834,  where  as  a  banker  he  acquired  wealth 
and  intiuence.  He  took  a  prominent  political  part  in  the 
affairs  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  during  the  civil  war, 
loyally  to  the  U.  S.     Died  Dec.  27,  1871. 

Barker's  MiH,  or  Soulier's  Wheel,  an  hydraulic 

macliiue  invented  by  Dr.  Barker  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  following  description  may  serve 
to  exhibit  the  principle  of  this  machine  in  its  simplest 
form.  To  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  hydrostatics 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  every  equal  unit  of 
surface  of  a  vessel  full  of  water  is  subject  to  a  pressure 
proportional  to  the  dejith  of  the  unit  below  the  surfiice  (see 
Lateral  Pressure  of  Lft^rios);  every  unit  of  surface  at 
the  same  depth  is  equally  pushed  outward.  For  each  such 
pressure  on  one  side  of  a  vessel  there  is  an  equal  and  oppo- 
site pressure  on  the  other,  whereby  the  v^holo  vessel  is 
kept  in  equilibrium 
If  one  such  unit  cit 
urea  be  removed — that 
is,  if  a  hole  be  cut  in 
the  side  nf  a  vcsr-^l  of 
water  —  the  water  in 
flowing  out  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  press 
upon  tlie  surface  which 
has  been  removed,  but 
will  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  press  with 
equal  force  on  the  op- 
posite unit  of  area. 
The  consequence  will 
be  that  the  vessel  will 
bo  urged  in  the  direc- 
tion op])()site  to  that  in 
which  the  water  flows 
out.  Barker's  mill  in 
its  simplest  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  A  tube 
ace  with  lateral  arms  below,  shnped  somewhat  like  an  in- 


liarkcr's  Mill. 


verted  T,  rests  upon  a  pivot  at  6.  Now,  sujipose  this  tube 
to  he  supi>lied  with  water  at  the  top,  aud  an  opening  be 
made  on  opposite  sides  of  the  horizontal  arms  c  c;  the 
water,  of  course,  ceases  to  press  on  the  tube  at  the  open- 
ing, while  it  continues  to  press  on  the  opposite  side;  nud 
if  the  wheel  be  so  constructed  as  to  turn  with  but  little 
friction  at  it  and  6,  the  arms  of  the  tube  will  be  moved  round 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  water  flows.  It 
is  obviously  necessary  that  the  opening  in  the  two  arms 
should  be  on  opposite  sides,  for  if  they  were  on  the  same 
side  the  pressure  un  the  one  (sujijtosing  the  openings  to  be 
of  equal  size)  would  exactly  counterbalance  the  jiressure 
on  the  other,  and  the  wheel  would  remain  stationary.  But 
being  on  opposite  sides,  the  arms  are  moved  round  in  the 
same  direction,  the  pressure  on  each  co-operating  with  that 
on  the  other.  As  the  rotation  proceeds,  the  pressure  at  the 
extremities  of  the  arms,  c  <-,  generated  by  centrifugal  force 
is  added  to  that  due  to  the  head,  increasing  correspondingly 
the  driving  power.  Hence  the  machine  is  often  called  "  the 
centrifugal  mill."  Various  contrivances  may  he  adopted 
to  facilitate  the  supply  of  water,  to  lessen  the  friction,  etc., 
but  the  above  explanation  may  serve  to  show  the  general 
principle  on  which  such  a  machine  operates. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Barker's  Ridge,  a  township  of  Wyoming  co.,  W.  Va. 
Pop.  407. 

Barkham^sted,  a  post-township  of  Litchfield  co., 
Conn.     J'up.  1439. 

Bark^iilg,  an  English  town,  county  of  Essex,  on  the 
Boding,  8  miles  E.  of  London.  The  inhabitants  pursue 
fishing  or  traffic  with  London  in  barges  and  market-carts. 
Pop.  5076. 

Bark'ley,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  832. 
Barks'dale  (William),  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  born  in  Rutherford  co.,  Tenn.,  Aug.  21. 1821, 
killed  July  2,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  was  educated  at 
Nashville  University,  removed  to  Mississippi,  studicil  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Mississippi, 
and  resigned  his  congressional  scat  and  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  army  ;  and  it  was  at  the  head 
of  his  l)rigadc  that  he  was  killed  on  the  second  day  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Bar-le-Duc,  or  Bar-sur-Ornain,  a  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Meuse,  is  on  the 
river  Ornain,  and  on  the  railway  which  connects  Paris 
with  Nancy,  159  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  com- 
munal college,  a  normal  school,  and  a  public  library  j  also 
manufactures  of  cotton  stufis,  hosiery,  ond  calicoes.  Its 
trade  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  which  connects  the  Marne 
with  the  Bhine.     Pop.  in  1866,  15,334. 

Barlct'ta  (anc.  Barduli),  a  fortified  seaport  of  Italy, 
in  the  pruvineo  of  Bari.  on  the  Adriatic,  and  on  a  rocky 
island  34  miles  by  rail  AV.  N.  AV.  of  Ban;  lat.  41°  20'  N., 
Ion.  16°  19'  E.  It  is  well  built,  has  handsome  stone  houses, 
and  wide,  well-paved  streets.  It  contains  a  fine  cathedral, 
a  college,  a  strong  citadel  or  castle,  and  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  emperor  Heraelius,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
sea.  Grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits  are  exported  from  this 
town.     Pop.  in  1872,  28,163. 

Bar'ley  [Lat.  hov'deuui'\,  a  plant  of  the  order  Graminege, 
is  a  valuable  cereal,  said  to  be  more  widely  distributed  than 
any  other  grain.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  was  an  important  article  of  food  in 
aremotc  antiquity.  First  mentioned  in  Exodus  ix.  31.  It  is 
adapted  to  both  cold  and  warm  climates.  The  genus //orf/oim 
is  distinguished  by  a  spiked  inflorescence,  has  three  spikelets 
ateach  joint  of  the  rachis,  aud  has  three  stamens.  The  lower 
paleaor  palet  is  long-awned.  The  species  arc  mostly  annual. 
Barley  meal  is  used  for  bread  in  Northern  Europe,  hut  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  this  grain  is  mostly  malted  (y'"- 
minattd)  for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  It  is  also  valuable 
as  food  for  horses.  When  the  pellicle  of  the  grain  is  re- 
moved and  the  grain  is  roundeil,  it  is  called  pearl  barley, 
which  is  used  as  food  for  invalids.  Two  species  or  vari- 
eties of  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  U.  S. — namely,  Ili>r- 
deiim  vidi/are,  with  its  grains  arranged  in  four  rows;  and 
Hordeum  iHsfirfiini,  in  which  there  are  only  two  rows.  The 
farmers  of  Europe  also  cultivate  the  Ilitrdeum  hexaHi'chon, 
the  six-rowed  barley.  The  sprat  or  battledore  barley  (some- 
times called  Geiinan  rice)  is  much  esteemed  in  Germany. 
It  has  only  two  rows,  and  has  widi'ly-s]jreading  awns.  The 
Ncpaul  or  Himalaya  barley  is  well  adapted  for  cold  and 
mountainous  regions,  as  it  produces  good  crops  at  the 
height  of^H.OOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Bar'leycorn  (John),  a  personification  of  the  spirit  of 
barley  or  malt  litjuor,  used  in  humorous  poetical  comjtnsi- 
tion  and  in  jocular  parbtncc.  'riicrc  is  an  old  whiuL'^ical 
English  tract  entitled  "The  Arraigning  and  Indicting  of 
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Sir  John  Biirleycorn.  printed  for  Timothy  Tosspot,"  but 
John  Barleycorn  is  best  known  by  Burns's  humorous  poem 
of  that  name. 

Bar'Iow,  apost-tp.  ofWashington  co.,  0.     Pop.  1194. 

Barlow  (Fhascis  Channing),  MiJOR-GENKRAt,  born 
at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  18;J4,  gradusitcd  first  in  his 
chxps  at  Harvard  College  in  1S55,  served  in  the  Union  army 
18(52-65.  lie  was  at  Fiiir  Oaks  and  in  almost  every  subse- 
quent battle  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  won  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation  as  a  brave  and  able  officer.  He  was 
secretary  of  state  for  Now  York  in  1860-68,  and  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  New  York  in  1871. 

Barlow  (Jokl),  an  American  poet,  born  at  Reading, 
Conn.,  Mar.  24,  17.')5,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1778. 
He  served  as  chaplain  iu  the  army  in  the  RevoIutiv>nary 
w.ir.  after  which  no  studied  law.  He  produced  in  1787 
"  The  Yision  of  Columbus,"  a  poem  which  was  very  popu- 
lar. Having  visited  Europe  on  business  in  1788,  he  passetl 
eome  years  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revulution,  and 
amassed  a  competence  by  trade  or  speculation.  He  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  in  180*5,  and  published  in  1808  "  The 
Columbiad,"a  mediocre  epic  ]ioem.  He  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  France  in  1811.  and  died  near  Cracow  Dec.  2'_',  1S12, 
while  on  his  way  to  Wilna,  whither  he  bad  been  invited  to 
meet  Napoleon.  {Sec  C.  E.  Of.i.sneu,  "Notice sur  laVie  de  J. 
Barlow,"  1813;  Ghiswold's  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.") 

BarloAV  (SAMtrEL  Latham  Miti-hili,).     See  Appknoix. 

Bar'mecides  (sing.  Bar'mecidet,  a  distinguished 
and  powerful  Per:^ian  family,  whose  name  was  derived  from 
liaruiak  or  BarnieU.  His  son,  Khriled-ben-Barmak.  be- 
came the  prime  minister  of  the  cnliph  Al-Mansoor,  and 
also  of  Al-Mahdi,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  Haroun- 
al-Raschid.  Yahya,  the  son  of  Kh^led.  was  vizier  under 
Ilaruun-al-Rascliid,  to  whom  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices. Yahya  had  three  sons,  named  Yahya,  Fadhl,  and 
Jaafar,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  i)f  the  sovereign.  Fadhl 
was  vizier  for  some  time.  Haroun-al-Raschid,  who  was 
jealtms  of  their  power  and  popularity,  ordered  them  to  be 
put  to  death  about  802  A.  D.  (See  Jaafar.)  The  virtues 
and  njisfortunes  of  the  Barmecides  have  been  celebrated 
by  many  Oriental  jioets  and  historians. 

Barmecide's  Feast,  a  celebrated  tale  from  the 
*•  Arabian  Nights  ;**  a  term  often  applied  to  an  ostentatious 
display  of  worthless  bounty.  The  tale  is  as  follows : 
Schaeabac  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  having 
eaten  nothing  for  two  days  together,  made  a  visit  to  a 
noble  Barmecide  in  Persia  who  was  very  hospitable,  but 
withal  a  great  humorist.  The  Barmecide  was  sitting  at 
his  tabic,  that  seemed  ready  covered  for  an  entertain- 
ment. Upon  hearing  Schacabac's  complaint,  he  desired 
him  to  sit  down  and  fall  to.  He  then  gave  him  an  empty 
plate,  and  asked  him  imw  lie  liked  his  rice-soup.  Schaea- 
bac, who  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  resolved  to  comjily  with 
the  Barmecide  in  all  his  humors,  told  him  it  was  admirable, 
and  at  the  same  time  lifted  up  the  empty  spoon  to  his 
mouth  [apparently]  with  great  pleasure.  The  Barmecide 
then  asked  him  if  he  ever  saw  whiter  bread.  Schaeabac, 
who  saw  neither  bread  nor  meat,  answered,  "  If  I  did  not 
like  it,  you  may  be  sure  I  should  not  eat  so  heartily  of  it." 
Several  other  fine  dishes  were  served  up  in  idea,  which 
both  of  them  commended  and  feasted  on  after  the  same 
manner.  This  was  followed  by  an  invisible  dessert;  and 
Schaeabac,  at  length  bi'ing  tired  of  moving  his  jaws  up 
and  down  to  no  purpose,  desired  to  be  excused,  for  that 
really  he  was  so  full  he  could  not  eat  a  bit  more.  "  Come, 
then."  said  the  Barmecide,  "  you  shall  taste  of  my  wines, 
which.  I  may  say  without  vanity,  are  the  best  in  Persia."  He 
then  tilled  their  glasses  out  of  an  empty  decanter.  Scdiaoa- 
bac  would  have  excused  himself  from  drinking  so  much  at 
once,  because  he  said  he  was  a  little  quarrelsome  in  his  liq- 
uor; however,  being  pressed  to  it,  he  pretended  to  take 
it  olT,  having  beforeliaud  jtraised  the  color  and  afterwards 
the  flavor.  Being  plied  with  other  imaginary  bumpers  of 
diiferent  wines,  he  preten<Ied  to  grow  flustered,  and  gave 
the  Barmecide  a  box  on  the  car :  but  immediately  recover- 
ing himself,  "  Sir,"  said  he.  "  I  beg  ten  thousan<l  pardons, 
but  I  tuld  you  bc'forethat  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  quar- 
relsome in  my  drink."  The  Barmecide,  who  was  pleased 
with  the  complaisance  of  his  guest,  then  ordered  a  good 
substantial  dinner  to  be  served  up. 

Bar'men*  a  town  and  beautiful  valley  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  is  on  the  river  Whipper.  17  miles  by  rail  E.  N.  E. 
of  Barmen.  The  town  is  '■'>  miles  E.  of  Elberfeld,  or.  ac- 
cording to  one  statement,  is  a  continuation  of  Elberfeld, 
with  which  it  forms  one  uninterrupted  street  six  miles  long. 
Barmen  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  ribbon  manufacture  on 
the  Continent,  and  its  fabrics  arc  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Here  are  also  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
linen  goods,  velvet,  Ince.  hardware,  and  chemical  products. 
The  district  which  contains  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  is  the 


most  populous,  industrious,  and  thriving  in  Germany.  Bar- 
men has  a  handsome  church,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  several  banks,  an  exchange,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871, 
74,49r). 

Bar'nabas  [G-.  Bapvaga<;],  Saint,  an  early  Christian 
and  apostle,  originally  named  -Joseph,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  He  was  a  eompauiou  and  fellow-laborer 
of  the  a])ostle  Paul,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
founder  of  the  church  of  Antio^di,  to  which  he  was  sent  by 
the  church  of  Jerusalem.  *'  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith"  (Acts  xi.  24).  According 
to  one  tradition,  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Milan.  (See  Acts 
xiii.-xv. ;   P.  PrctiNKi.Li,  "  Vita  di  S.  Barnaba,"  1049.) 

BariiabaSf  Epistle  of,  an  epistle  of  twenty-one  chap- 
ters, which  is  supposed  by  Hefele  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween 107-120  A.  h.  After  having  been  lost  sight  of  for 
several  centuries,  this  epistle  was  tirst  published  in  J64o, 
but  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  part  of  the  fifth  were  only 
in  Latin.  In  18j*.I.  Tischendorf  discovered  the  whole  in 
Greek  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  it  was  published  iu  l8(i:t.  It 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Barnabas,  but  it  is 
evidently  the  work  of  another  and  later  hand.  It  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  the  Fathers,  ami  was  by  many  regarded 
as  being  of  authority  in  the  Church;  some  t-veu  claiming 
for  it  a  place  iu  the  sacred  canon.  It  is  chiefiy  directed 
against  the  Judaizing  Christians,  and  its  principal  value 
now  is  in  the  light  it  throws  u])on  the  customs  and  doctrines 
of  the  Christians  of  that  time.  S(_n-eral  English  translations 
have  been  published,  (See  Neandeh,  "Church  History,"  i.. 
3S1 :  KiTTO,  "  Cyclopjvdia;"  "American  Presbyterian  Re- 
view," Jan.  and  July,  1864.) 

Bar'nabites,  an  order  of  monks  which  originated  at 
Milan  in  16:i;^and  were  so  called  because  they  preached  in 
the  church  of  St.  Barnabas.  Their  duties  were  to  attend 
the  sick,  to  ])reach.  to  instruct  the  youug,  etc.  They  be- 
came numerous,  and  established  monasteries  or  colleges  in 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Spain. 

Barnacle.     See  Cirripedia. 

Bar'nacle  Goose  [An'ser  her'nida  or  Ber'nlda  leu- 
cop'eis),  a  bird  which  frequents  the  coasts  of  Britain  in 
winter,  and  migrates  northward  in  spring.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  common  wild-goose,  and  is  esteemed  for  food.  The 
plumage  of  the  upper  jiart  of  its  body  is  ash-gray  and  black, 
and  that  of  the  lower  ])art  white.  The  name  of  barnacle  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  brent  goose  {Au'ser  breu'ta  or  ^*^- 
qint'tus),  which  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  has  a 
darker  plumage,  which  is  nearly  ail  black  exce])t  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  remarkable  for  powerful  flight  and 
distant  migrations,  and  is  prized  for  the  table.  It  is  a  win- 
ter bird  of  passage  in  the  U.  S.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  old  belief  that  barnacles  were  often  transmuted  into 
geese — a  sujierstition  which  was  once  shared  by  learned 
and  unlearned  alike. 

Barnacles,  in  heraldry,  are  frequently  introduced  into 
coats-of-arms  as  a  charge.  They  were  instruments  used 
by  farriers  to  curb  and  command  unruly  horses,  and  re- 
sembled what  are  now  called  twitchers. 

Bar'nardf  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.  It 
has  manufactures  of  rooting  slate.     Pop.  149. 

Barnard,  a  ])ost-township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.  It  has 
manufactures  of  carriages,  lumber,  tubs,  etc.     Pop.  1208. 

Barnard  (Daniicl  Dewey),  LL.B.,  a  lawyer  and  Whig 
politician,  born  at  Shetheld,  Mass.,  in  1797,  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1818,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  and  in  1821  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York  (1828~:i0  and  18:^9-45).  He  removed  to  Albany 
iu  1832,  and  was  U.  S.  minister  to  Prussia  (1849-5:5).  He 
was  the  author  of  many  published  reviews,  speeches,  etc. 
Died  April  24,  1S61. 

Barnard  (Frederick  ArcrsTis  Porter).  S.  T.  D., 
LL.I)..  L.  H.  D.,  mathematician,  physicist,  and  educator, 
born  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  May  5,  1809,  graduated  at  Yalo 
College  iu  1828.  tutor  in  Yale  College  1830.  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Alabama  18.37-48,  jirofessor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
history  in  the  same  1848-54,  professor  of  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  civil  engineering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  18o4-61,  president  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  1850-58,  and  chancellor  of  the  same  1858- 
61.  In  1854  he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  resigned  his  chancellorship  and  his  chair  in  the 
university  in  ISfil.  and  in  186-3-64  was  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  coast  survey,  in  charge  of  chart-printing  and  lithog- 
rajthy.  In  May,  1864,  was  elected  president  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York  City,  which  post  he  still  holds.  lie  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Jefferson  College, 
Miss.,  in  1855,  and  from  Yale  College  in  1859:  also  the  de- 
gree of  S.  T.  D.from  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1861, 
and  that  of  L.  H.  D.  from  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
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the  Stuto  of  New  York  in  1S72.  In  1860  he  was  a  member 
of  the  eclipse  expedition  sent  to  Labrador  ( Cape  Chudleigh) 
by  the  U,  6.  coast  survey;  and  during  this  absence  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  In  the  act  of  Congress  establishing 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (LSGa)  he  was  named  as 
one  of  the  original  corporators,  in  1867  he  was  one  of  the 
U.  S.  commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  physical  section,  1S70-72.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosojihical  Society,  an  associate 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Liege,  and 
member  of  many  other  scientific  and  literary  associations. 
During  his  long  residence  in  the  South,  Dr.  Barnard  was 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  public  education,  Ijoth  pri- 
mary and  higher,  encouraging  and  .assisting  in  all  dcjuirt- 
ments  of  scientific  research  and  literary  culture.  His  pub- 
lications have  related  chiefly  to  scientific  and  educational 
subjects.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  **  Letters  on 
College  Government"  (1S54),  "Report  on  Collegiate  Edu- 
cation" (1854),  "Art  Culture"  (18o4),  "History  of  the 
American  Coast  Survey  "  (an  extended  Report  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1857), 
*' University  Education  "  (1858),  "  Undulatory  Theory  of 
Light "  (1862),  "Machinery  and  Processes  of  the  Indus- 
trial Arts,  and  Apparatus  of  the  Exact  Sciences"  (1S6S), 
"Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures"  (1871). 

Barnard  (IIesry),  LL.D..  an  eminent  educator,  horn 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  24.  181],  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lego  in  1830,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1836.  Having 
been  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1837,  he 
reorganized  the  public  schools.  He  was  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Connecticut  (1838-42  and  1850-54).  in  Rhode 
Island  (1843-41)),  president  State  University  of  Wisconsin 
(1856-59),  and  of  St.  John's  College  (1865-67).  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  the  "Connecticut  Common 
School  Journal,"  which  had  reached  several  volumes  in 
1855,*  "Normal  Schools  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe"  (1851); 
"Education  in  Factories"  (1842):  "School  Libraries" 
(1854);  "Hints  and  Methods  for  the  Use  of  Teachers" 
(1857) ;  and  "  National  Education  in  Europe"  (1851),  when 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "American  Journal 
of  Education."  He  was  a])pointcd  in  1867  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner of  education,  but  resigned  in  1871. 

Barnard  (John),  a  famous  minister  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  was  born  in  Boston  Nov.  6.  1081,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1700.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Port  Royal 
expedition  of  1707,  of  which  he  wrote  an  unpublished  ac- 
count. Visiting  England,  he  was  offered  a  chaplaincy  to 
Lord  Wharton,  but  refused  to  conform.  He  was  ordained 
colleague  minister  of  Marblohcad  in  1710,  and  there  re- 
mained for  life.  He  took  great  pains  in  estalilishing  the 
fisheries  and  commerce  of  his  people.  He  published  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  sermons,  etc.     Died  Jan.  24,  1770. 

Barnard  (John  G.),  LL.D..  was  born  May  19, 1815,  in 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
1833,  and  was  commissioned  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  of  engineers.  In  1835  was  sent  to  the  (julf  coast, 
where  ho  served  seventeen  years  as  an  assistant  or  princi- 
pal engineer  for  the  fortifications  of  Pensacola  and  New 
Orleans,  and  on  works  of  harbor  improvement.  During  the 
war  with  Mexico  he  was  twice  called  to  the  field,  and  re- 
CL'iveil  the  brevet  of  major  "  for  meritorious  services  while 
serving  in  the  enemy's  country."  In  1850  he  was  named 
by  the  President  (Taylor)  as  chief  of  a  scientific  commission 
for  the  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  route  of  commerce  and  travel  to  our  new- 
ly-acquired Pacific  possessions.  The  report  drawn  up  by 
J.  J.  Williams  (1852)  gives  the  first  full  account  of  that  isth- 
mus ever  i)ub!ished.  In  1854  he  was  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  fortifications  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in 
1855-56  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
Subsequently,  till  1861,  he  was  in  charge  of  "the  fortifica- 
tions of  New  York  harbor.  Serving  as  chief  engineer 
under  (ren.  McDowell  in  the  first  Hull  Run  camitaign,  he 
was  present  <ui  the  field  of  tliat  battle,  as  also  at  the  earlier 
combat  at  Hhickburn's  Ford,  the  very  first  of  the  inchoate 
"Armyoftho  Potomac."  As  chief  engineer  (with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general)  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
Virginia  Peninsular  cami)aign  of  1802.  he  directed  the  siege 
operations  at  Yorktown  and  before  Richmond:  and  subse- 
quently, as  "  Chief  engineer  of  the  defences  of  Washington," 
the  extensive  works  fur  the  defence  of  the  national  capital. 
In  the  campaign  of  1864-65  he  served  on  the  statT  i.f  Lieut. - 
(ten.  (Jrant  as  "  Chief  engineer  of  the  armies  in  the  field," 
until  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  at  Ap])omattox  Court- 
house, at  whicli  he  was  present.  Ho  was  brevettod  through 
several  gnules,  and  finally  reoeived  the  brevet  of  major- 
general  U.  S.  army  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
in  the  field;"  also   brcvetted  July  4,  1864,  major-general 


U.  S.  volunteers  "for  meritorious  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices." Since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  has  served  as 
senior  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  permamut 
fortificatious,  and  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  lighthouse  board. 
He  is  a  member  and  an  original  corporator  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred 
u])on  him  by  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1838,  and  of 
LL.D.  by  Yale  College  1804.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  His  principal 
publications  arc  "  The  Phenomena  of  the  Gyroscope  ana- 
lytically examined"  (1858),  "Notes  on  Sea-Coast  Defence" 
(1861),  "  Rejutrts  of  the  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potonuie"  (I863J.  in  conjunction  with 
Gen.  W.  F.  Parry,  chief  of  artillery;  "  Rej.ort  on  the  De- 
fences of  Washington"  (1871),*'  Report  on  the  Fabrication 
of  Iron  for  Defensive  Puri)ose8,"  etc,  (1871),  made  in  con- 
junction with  Gen.  H.  (i.  AVright  and  Col.  P.  S.  Michie; 
"The  North  Sea  Canal  of  Holland,  and  Improvement  of 
Navigation  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Sea."  "  Problems  of  Ro- 
tary Motion  presented  by  the  Gyroscope,  the  Precession  of 
the  Equinoxes,  and  the  Pendulum"  (1872).  In  May,  1864, 
he  was  nominated  brigadier-general  and  chief  of  engineers. 
The  nomination  was  withdrawn  at  his  own  request. 

Barnaul',  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Tomsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Parnaul  with  the  river  Obi, 
230  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Tomsk.  It  has  a  mining  school,  four 
churches,  and  several  hospitals.  All  the  gold  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  is  brought  here  to  be  smelted,  and  three  large 
gold  and  silver  trains  leave  hero  every  winter  for  St.  Peters- 
burg. A  magnetic  and  meteorological  observatory  was  es- 
tablished hereabout  1841.     Pop.  in  1867,  12,928. 

Barnave  (AxTOiNE  Pierre  Joseph  Marie),  a  French 
revolutionist  and  able  advocate,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1761.  He  was  elected  in  1789  to  the  States-General,  and 
became  a  leailer  of  the  popular  party.  As  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  he  opposed  the  absolute  veto,  and  advo- 
cated the  confiscation  of  church  lands  and  the  abolition  of 
convents.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  aj'pointed 
to  attend  the  king  on  his  return  from  Varennes  to  Paris  in 
1791,  after  which  he  became  a  more  moderate  reformer,  and 
even  defended  the  royal  cause.  This  change  of  course  ren- 
dered him  un])opular.  He  retired  to  private  life  in  Sept., 
1791,  and  was  guillotined  Nov.  29,  1793.  According  to 
Macaulay,  he  was  "the  best  debater  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, but  he  flinched  before  the  energy  of  Mirabcau." 
Barn'burners,  a  nickname  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  op- 
, posed  the  extension  of  slavery  and  supported  Van  IJuren 
against  Cass  for  President  in  1848.  They  were  esteemed 
too  radical  by  their  adversaries,  one  of  whom  illustrated  his 
meaning  by  a  story  of  a  farmer  who  was  so  greatly  an- 
noyed by  the  rats  who  devoured  his  grain  that  he  burned 
his  barn  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  IJaruburners.  led  by  Col. 
Samuel  Young,  Hon.  Silas  AVright.  Michael  Hofl'man,  etc., 
opposed  further  borrowing  for  the  improvement  or  exten- 
sion of  their  State  canals,  and  were  hostile  generally  to 
jiublie  debts,  corporate  privileges,  etc. 

Bar'ne^at,  a  post-village  of  Union  township,  Ocean  co., 
N.  J.,  on  Double  Creek  and  on  the  Tuckerton  R.  R..  1  mile 
from  Barnegat  Bay.  It  has  an  academy,  and  is  a  place  of 
resort  for  sportsmen  on  account  of  the  almndance  of  wild- 
fowl.    Its  inhabitants  are  mainly  engaged  in  navigation. 

Barnegat  Bay,  in  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.,  connects  with  the 
Atlantic  by  an  inlet  over  a  mile  wide.  The  bay  extends  23 
miles  N.  to  the  mouth  of  Metetceunk  River.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  150  feet  high  on  the  S.  side  of  the  inlet,  with  a 
flashing  white  light;  lat.  39°  45'  48"  N.,  Ion.  74°  0'  3"  W. 

Barnes,  a  township  of  Buena  Vista  co.,  la.     Pop.  233. 

Barnes  (Albert),  an  eminent  American  divine,  horn 
at  Rome,  N.  Y'.,  Dec.  1,  1798.  Ho  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College  in  1820.  He  becsime,  in  1830,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  As  a  commentator  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, Mr.  Barnes  has  a  high  reputation,  and  his  scri}ttural 
commentaries  arc  popular  with  the  religious  community  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  circulation  of  his  "  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament  "  (in  eleven  volumes)  is  said  to  have 
reached  more  than  a  million  volumes.  He  commented  also 
on  Isaiah  (1840),  Job  (1844),  Daniel  (1853),  and  the  Psalms 
(1871),  Among  his  other  works  may  be  named  "The 
Church  and  Slavery  "  (1857),  "  The  Atonement  in  its  Rela- 
tions to  Law  and  Moral  Gnvernment "  (1859).  "  Lectures 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  "  (1868).  "  Life  at  Three- 
score and  Ten  "  (1868),  and  "  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the 
Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul"  (186i)).  Mr.  Barnes  took  a  lead- 
ing piirt  in  tJie  controversy  which  divided  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  ami  in  1S37  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  :idvo- 
oatos  of  the  New  School  doctrines.     Died  Dec.  21,  1S70. 
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Barnes  (James),  an  American  officer  and  engineer,  born 
in  ISOC)  at  Boston,  Mass.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829, 
was  a  lieutenaut  of  artillery  till  he  resigned  from  the  army 
July  'M,  18:ifi.  serving  at  Military  Academy  as  assistant  in- 
structor lSl'y-:tO  and  18;t:i-:it5.  at  Fort  Mullenry.  iMd.,  1830- 
32,  in  Black  Hawk  uxjudition  18:J2.  andut  rharloston  har- 
bor IS;t2-li;t,  during  the  threatened  nullilieation  of  South 
Carolina.  Ho  was  a  prominent  civil  engineer  ( 18:j()-J7),  and 
constructed  many  important  railroads.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  he  resumed  the  military  profession  as  col- 
onel Eighteenth  Massachut^etts  volunteers,  was  appointed 
Nov.  29, 1862,  brigadier-general  U.S.  volunteers,  and  served 
in  the  Virginia  peninsula  1862,  Northern  Virgiuia  cam- 
paign 1862,  in  Maryland  campaign  1862,  and  at  Antietam ; 
in  Rappahannock  campaign  1862-63,  at  Fredericksburg 
and  ChanccUorsville,  in  Pennsylvania  campaign,  in  several 
Bkirmishes,  and  at  the  battle  of  (Tcttysburg  (woumled).  and 
was  in  command  of  the  defences  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  186:1-64,  of  St.  Mary's  district  1864-65.  and  Point 
Lookout  camp  fr»r  prisoners  of  war  1864— 6.».  Brevet  mnjor- 
genernl  V.  S.  vulunteers  Mar.  13,  186.i.for  meritorious  ser- 
vices, and  mustered  out  of  service  Jan.  10.  I8fi6.  With 
health  destroyed  he  remained  at  his  homo  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  Feb.  12,  ISG9. 

George  W.  CvLLrsr. 

Barnes  (Joseph  K.),  brigadier-general  and  surgeon- 
general  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Philadeljihia  July  21,  181", 
educated  in  Philadelphia,  receiving  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, class  of  1837-38.  He  fnllowcd  \hv  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  hospitals  ami  as  physician  tu  tin;  out- 
door poor  of  Philadelphia  till  June  Ij,  184(1.  when  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  a  surgeon 
Aug.  211,  18.36.  In  1863  (Feb.  1*)  he  was  a|»iiointed  medical 
inspector,  and  Aug.  10  medical  inspector-general  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  On  Aug.  20  he  was  j)laccd  in  charge  of 
the  surgeon-generars  office,  and  Aug.  22,  1864,  received  the 
appointment  of  surgeon-general,  which  distinguished  ]>o- 
sition  he  still  retains,  administering  the  responsible  duties 
of  his  department  with  marked  ability. 

Barnes  (Phixras),  a  politician  of  Maine,  born  in  ISll, 
gradualccl  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1820.  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Watervilie  ( 1834— 3'.»).  and  afterwards 
editor  of  the  "  PortInn<l  Advertiser,"  and  held  many  re- 
sponsible offices  in  Maine.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  for 
governor  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket.  Died  Aug.  21, 
1871. 

Barues'S)  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
3680. 

Barnes's  Cross-Roads,  a  post-township  of  Dale  co., 
Ala.     Pop.  800. 

Barnesville,  a  post-village  of  Pike  eo..  Ga.,  is  situated 
on  the  Macon  and  Western  R.  R..  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Macon, 
aud  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  704. 

Barnesvillc,  a  post-town  in  the  S.  AV.  jiart  of  Belmont 
CO.,  (_»..  32  miles  W.  of  Wheeling,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  U.  R.  It  has  a  machine-shop,  foundry,  planiug-mill, 
woollen  mill,  carriage  factory,  national  bank,  and  one 
newspaper,  and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  agricultural  district.  It  is  noted  for  its  superior 
strawberries  and  tobacco.     Pop.  2063. 

Ed.  **  Enterprise." 

Bar'nety  a  post-township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R..  01  miles  N.  of 
White  River  .Junction.  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber, 
leather,  etc.  There  is  an  academy  at  Mclndoe's  Falls.  The 
township  contains  several  manufacturing  villages.    P.  lU-45. 

Bar'nett,  a  township  of  De  Witt  co.,  111.     Pop.  1078. 

Burnett,  a  township  of  Forest  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  004. 

Barnrtt,  a  township  of  JetTcrsou  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  223. 

Bar'nevekl,  a  town  in  Holland.  6  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Nykerk,  in  the  ])r<)vince  nf  Gelders.  There  are  fine  monu- 
ments in  one  of  the  churches.     Pop.  6167. 

Bar'nevelfit  (John  van  Oli>en).  an  eminent  Dutch 
statesman,  born  at  Ameersfoort  in  l.')4il.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  important  embassy  sent  to  England  in  1080.  and 
after  his  return  was  appointed  advocate-general  of  Holland. 
He  was  an  adversary  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  republican  party,  while  Maurice  of  Nassau 
was  the  chief  of  its  oppiments.  Barncveldt  lipposed  the  am- 
bitious designs  and  warlike  policy  of  Maurice,  and  in  1609 
concluded  a  truce  with  Spain  for  twelve  years.  He  was  for 
many  years  grand-pensionary  of  Holland.  The  animosity 
between  the  two  parties  was  aggravated  by  religious  dis- 
sension. Barncveldt  favored  the  Armiuians  or  Remon- 
strants, while  Maurice  patronized  the  intolerant  Gomarists, 
who  were  also  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  army,  the 
clergy,  and  the  populace.     The  Synod  of  Dort  having  con- 


demned the  Arminians  in  1618,  Barncveldt  was  accused  of 
treason,  unjustly  convicted,  and  beheaded  May  13,  1619. 
(See  MoTi.EY,  "History  of  the  United  Netherlands.") 

Bar'ney  (Joshta),  an  American  commodore,  bom  in 
Baltimore  July  6,  1709.  Having  passed  through  the  in- 
ferior grades,  he  obtaineil  command  of  the  Hyder  Ali.  and 
captured  the  General  Monk  in  1782.  He  commanded  a 
tiotiila  in  1813,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
burg  in  1814.     Died  Dec.  1,  1818. 

Barn'hill,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  111.     Pop.  2632. 

Barns'ley,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Dearue,  18  miles  by  rail  N, 
of  Sheffield,  on  the  Nurth  Midland  Railway.  It  is  situated  on 
a  hill,  has  coal  aud  iron  mines,  and  manufactures  of  linen, 
glass,  etc.  The  damasks  and  drills  of  Barnslcy  were  con- 
sidered to  be  unrivalled.  Here  arc  also  bleaching  and  dye 
works  and  iron  foundries.     Pop.  in  1871,  23,021. 

Barns'ness,  a  township  of  Pope  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  153. 

Barn'stablc,  the  easternmost  county  of  Massachusetts. 
Area,  290  square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  jieninsula  which  is 
abiiut  6(1  miles  long  and  terminates  in  Cape  Cod.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  aud  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  soil  is  mostly  light  and 
sandy.  Dairy  products,  corn,  and  wool  are  raised  to  some 
extent.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  fish- 
cries  and  in  navigation.    Capital.  Barnstable.    Pop.  32,774. 

Barnstable^  a  port  of  entry  and  sliirc-town  of  Barn- 
stable CO.,  Mass..  is  on  Barnstable  Bay  and  on  the  Old  Colo- 
ny R.  R..  72  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston".  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  engaged  in  maritime  ])ursuits.  The  southerly 
portion  of  the  town,  on  Vineyard  Sound,  is  largely  fre- 
quented as  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Hyannis,  Cotxiit 
Port.  Osterville,  and  other  villages  are  in  this  township, 
which  has  eleven  churches,  a  court-house,  jail,  and  a 
weekly  paper.     Pop.  of  township,  4793. 

En.  "Patriot." 

Barn'staple^  a  town  and  seaport  of  England,  in  Dev- 
onshire, on  the  river  Taw,  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  40 
miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Exeter.  The  Taw  is  here  crossed 
by  an  old  bridge  of  sixteen  arches.  Barnstaple  is  pleas- 
antly situated  and  well  built,  and  has  manufactures  of  ])0t- 
tery,  laee.  etc.  It  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  The 
harbor  has  been  filled  with  sand,  so  that  it  will  not  admit 
large  vessels.     Pop.  in  1871,  11,636. 

Baru'steadf  a  post-township  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  11.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  woollen  goods,  etc.     P.  1043. 

Bar'uum  (Phineas  Taylor),  born  in  Bethel,  Conn., 
July  5,  1810.  He  became  an  editor,  a  trader,  and  after- 
wards a  public  showman.  In  1841  he  established  in  the 
city  of  New  York  a  museum  which  was  very  successful.  In 
1849  he  engaged  Jenuy  Lind  to  sing  in  America,  and  paid 
her  SlOOO  per  night  for  100  nights.  He  afterwards  expe- 
rienced severe  reverses  of  fortune,  but  his  perseverance 
and  energy  overcame  the  difficulties.  He  also  has  some 
fame  as  a  temperance  lecturer,  gives  freely  to  jdiilanthropic 
enterprises,  and  has  been  elected  several  times  mayor  of 
Bridgeport.     (See  his  "  Life,"  written  by  himself.  1800.) 

Barn''well9  a  county  of  .South  Carolina,  bordering  on 
Georgia.  It  is  bouude<l  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Edisto,  and 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Savannah  River.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, the  soil  productive.  Rice,  corn,  and  cotton  are 
the  cliief  crops.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  S(uith 
Carolina  and  Port  Royal  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Blaekville.  Poji. 
30.724. 

Barnwell,  a  post-village  of  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.  60 
miKs  S.  S.  W.  of  Columbia.     Pop.  of  township.  1181. 

Barnwell  (Robf.rt  Woodwarh),  LL.D.,  a  statesman, 
born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Aug.  10,  18U1,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1821.  He  studied  law,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina  (1829-33),  U.  S.  Senator  in  1850, 
and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  He 
was  president  of  South  Carolina  Cf^dKge  (now  University 
of  South  Carolina)  (1830—13),  and  after  the  civil  war  held 
the  same  position  until  1873. 

Baroach%  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  province  of 
Bombay,  is  on  the  Ncrbudda,  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Surat. 
Here  is  a  hospital  for  animals,  receiving  even  insects,  which 
is  endowed  by  the  Brahmanists.  On  an  island  near  this 
town  is  the  largest  banyan  tree  in  India,  which  is  said  to 
have  sheltered  an  army  of  7000  men. 

Baro'da,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  Guzerat,  about  90 
miles  by  rail  N.  N.  E.  of  Surat;  lat.  22°  16'  N.,  Ion.  73° 
14'  E.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  guicowar,  a  Mahratta 
prince,  and  has  an  extensive  trade,  for  which  its  position 
is  advantageous.  A  railroad  extends  from  Baroda  vid 
Surat  to  Bombay,  231  miles.  It  is  a  rich  city  in  proportion 
to  its  size.     Pop.  estimated  at  140,000, 
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Barom'eter  [Gr.  ^ipo?,  "weight,"  and  fitTpov,  "ineaa- 
uro"],  an  instrument  fur  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  If  a  tube  of  uniform  bore  be  bent  into 
the  form  of  the  letter  U.  and  partially  filled  with  a  liquid, 
the  height  of  the  liq^uid  eoiunin,  as  measured  above  the 
bend,  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  both  branches.  This 
will  continue  to  be  true  though  the  air  be  withdrawn  from 
above  the  liquid  on  both  sides — a  thing  which  may  easily 
be  effected  by  suitably  connecting  the  two  extremities  of 
the  tube  with  an  air-pump.  But  if,  while  things  are  in 
this  condition,  the  air  be  gradually  readmitted  to  one  of 
the  branches  and  not  to  the  other,  the  column  in  that 
branch  will  steadily  sink,  and  that  in  the  other  will  cor-* 
res]>()ndingiy  rise.  Arresting  this  process  at  any  moment, 
we  may  say  that  the  difference  of  height  of  the  two  liquid 
columns  is  a  measure  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lower;  or  that  the  wet'tjht  of  a  column  of  the 
liquid  having  a  height  equal  to  this  difference  is  ju'^t  equal 
to  the  pressure  on  that  surface.  In  this  experiment  it 
would  be  easy  to  expel  the  liquid  entirely  from  one  branch 
of  the  tube,  without  establishing  an  equilibrium  with  the 
column  in  the  other,  unless  the  apparatus  should  be  of 
inconveniently  large  dimensions,  or  the 
liquid  emphiyed  should  bo  one  haviug 
great  specific  gravity.  Mercury,  in  fact, 
which  is  nearly  fourteen  times  (KJ.G) 
heavier  than  water,  is  the  only  liquid 
convenient  for  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
periment; and  if  this  bo  used,  the  dif- 
ference of  height  of  the  columns  in  tho 
two  branches  will  be  found  to  be  about 
30  inches  when  the  full  ])ressure  of  the 
atnios]>here  is  admitted  to  one  branch, 
while  it  is  wholly  withdrawn  from  tho 
other.  The  weight  of  a  vertical  column 
of  mercury,  therefore,  of  uniform  hori- 
zontal section,  IJU  inches  in  height,  is 
equal  to  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  an 
area  equal  to  the  base  of  the  column. 
The  same  fact  ia  demonstrated  more  ex- 
peditiously by  simply  taking  a  straight 
tube  .'J2  or  3;i  inches  in  length  (Fig.  1), 
closed  at  one  extremity  and  open  at  tho 
other,  filling  it  entirely  full  of  mercury, 
placing  tho  thumb  firmly  on  the  open 
eud,  inverting  it  and  plunging  this  ex- 
tremity beneath  the  surface  of  mercury 
in  a  basin,  and  finally  removing  the 
thumb.  The  column  will  fall,  and  stand 
as  before  at  about  30  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin.  This 
is  tho  original  experiment  of  Torricelli, 
made  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  which  ho  furnished  the  first  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  the  old  phil- 
osophers vaguely  ascribed  to  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a 
^■a(•uum. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  were  invariable,  the 
barometer  would  be  an  instrument  of  no  prac-  p  ^ 
tical  use,  and  would  simply  serve  to  illustrate 
au  interesting  physical  truth.  But  this  pres- 
sure is  constantly  fluctuating,  and  its  fluctu- 
ations are  measured  by  the  varying  heights 
of  the  Torricellian  column.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  form  a  barometer,  therefore,  is  to  con- 
nect with  the  tube  and  basin  of  Torricelli 
sonio  kind  of  scale  suitable  to  measure  these 
variations.  In  English  and  American  ba- 
rometers this  scale  ia  divided  into  inches  and 
decimals;  in  France  and  in  continental  Eu- 
rope generally,  into  millimetres.  If  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  stationary,  the  scale  need 
only  have  a  range  of  three  or  four  inches,  since 
even  in  localitios  where  the  fluctuations  are 
hirgest,  they  never  transcend  these  limits.  The 
divisions  directly  marked  on  the  scale  are  made 
sufliciently  large  to  be  read  by  the  unassisted 
eye.  For  smaller  divisions  a  vernier  must  bo 
emjiloyed.  (See  Vkunikr.)  In  the  best  in- 
struments the  height  of  the  column  may  be 
read  by  moans  of  the  vernier  to  the  ^--'^^th 
of  an  inch.  Some  littlo  practice  is  required 
in  order  to  learn  to  read  with  accuracy.  Tho 
vernier  carries  a  horizontal  index  which  moves 
clo8o  to  tho  glass  tube  containing  the  mer- 
curial column;  but  tho  top  of  the  column  is  rounded,  so 
that  tho  highe-^t  point  is  distant  from  the  imlex  by  half 
tho  exterior  diameter  of  the  tube.  Ordinarily,  the  bore  of 
tho  tube  is  small,  not  exceeding  three-sixteenths  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  J  but  in  large  standards  a  tube  an  en- 


tire inch  in  boro  is  often  employed,  and'  in  such  instru- 
ments the  index  is  a  ring  or  thimble  surrounding  the  tube 
entirely. 

The  height  of  the  column  must  be  measured  from  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  tho  basin  ;  but  the  level  of  this 
surface  itself  varies  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  col- 
umn   in    the    tube.      To    provide 
FiCi.  3.  against  error  from  this  cause,  the 

whole  scale  is,  in  some  barometers, 
made  movalde.  and  is  raised  or  de- 
pressed as  may  be  necessary,  by 
means  of  a  thumb-screw,  before  ob- 
servation. An  ivory  p(»int  directed 
downward  from  a  short  projecting 
arm  carried  liy  the  scale  is  brought 
so  as  exactly  to  meet  its  image  re- 
flected in  the  mercury  of  the  basin, 
and  this  iudicates  that  tho  zero  of 
the  scale  is  in  its  true  position.  In 
other  instruments,  and  generally  in 
those  in  common  use,  the  adjust- 
ment is  made  by  raising  or  depress- 
'i  BKUil^lilM  '°g  ^be  level  of  tho  mercury  itself 
while  tho  scale  remains  fixed.  In- 
stead of  the  ivory  point,  an  ivory 
float  is  sometimes  used,  carrying 
an  upright  stem  on  which  is  a  fidu- 
cial mark  designed  to  be  brought, 
in  the  adjustment,  into  coincidence 
with  a  similar  fixed  mark. 

In  tubes  of  small  bore  the  mer- 
curial column  does  nut  reach  the 
full  height  due  to  the  ])ressure, 
I  {lllllljl  jpg  owing  to  the  effect  of  Catii-larv 
Action  (which  see).  A  small  cor- 
rection is  therefore  necessary  on 
this  account,  which  depends  on  the 
diameter  of  the  tube.  AVith  tubes 
of  large  dimensions  this  etfect  is 
insensible;  and  it  may  in  any  case 
be  completely  eliminated  by  giving 
to  the  barometer  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  called  a  siphon  barometer, 
in  which  the  basin  is  disjiensed 
with,  and  the  tube  is  bent  upward 
at  the  bottom,  the  recurved  part 
serving  as  a  substitute  for  the 
basin.  In  this  form  of  the  instru- 
|||!l|l      |I^^1L^.  ment,    if    the    bore     bo     uniform 

throughout,  every  fluctuation  of 
pressure  occasions  equal  and  op- 
posite movements  of  tho  two  sur- 
faces of  mercury;  and  the  reading 
on  a  fixed  scale  will  cliange  only 
half  as  much  as  in  the  common  in- 
strument. The  whole  scale  should 
therefore  be  movable;  or  if  a  fixed 
scale  only  be  used,  the  divisions 
should  bo  made  of  only  half  their 
nominal  magnitude.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  magnify  the  ba- 
rometric indications  of  fluctuating 
atmospheric  pressure,  by  trans- 
forming the  vertical  movements  of 
the  mercurial  column  into  rotary 
movements  of  a  long  index  upon 
a  dial.  The  siphon  barometer  pre- 
sents a  convenient  means  of  doing 
this.  A  float  introduced  into  tho 
lllllii'  iffllHilMI  open  short  arm  of  the  siphon,  and 
j  'll'l^  '  PI  connected  by  a  silk  thread  with  a 
IIW  i.(irtln III '[M  small  pulley  on  the  axis  of  tho  in- 
lllllMll  dex,  will  render  conspicuous  even 
a  very  minute  change  in  tho  alti- 
tude of  the  column.  The  uncertain 
action  of  this  apparatus,  however, 
owing  to  friction  and  other  causes, 
is  such  as  to  deprive  it  of  any  sci- 
entific value. 

Tho  form  of  barometer  now  most 
generall}'  approved,  constructed  or- 
iginally by  Forlin  of  Paris,  and 
since  adopted  by  Casella,  Beck, 
and  others  of  London,  and  by 
James  Green  of  New  York,  who  has  made  in  it  important 
improvements,  is  shown  in  Fig.  .3.  In  this,  the  glass  tube 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  protecting  tube  of  brass,  some- 
what enlarged  at  the  top,  for  convenience  in  applying  a 
scale  and  vernier,  and  having  a  vertical  opening  at  tho 
same  part  to  allow  the  summit  of  tho  mercurial  column  to 
bo  seen.     The  cistern  at  the  bottom,  which  is  of  boxwood, 
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except  the  upper  portioD,  which  is  a  short  glass  cylinder, 
is  similarly  protected — the  glass  portion,  however,  being 
uncovered,  iu  order  to  allow  the  surtact'  of  the  mercury  in 
the  cistern  to  he  visible.  The  cistern  has  a  bottom  of  flex- 
ible leather,  which  rci-ts  ou  a  broad  disk  of  metal  supported 
by  a  vertical  eorew,  of  which  the  milled  head  is  represented 
in  the  fij^ure  below  the  iustrumcnt.  By  turning  this  screw, 
the  level  of  the  mercury  iu  the  cistern  is  broug:lit  to  the 
true  Rcroof  the  scale,  indicated  by  a  lixed  fiduciul  point  of 
steel  or  ivory  seen  within  the  cistern. 

Since  the  barometer  measures  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  since  this  pressure  is  simply  the  weight  of  a 
vortical  column  of  the  aeria!  ocean  above  the  level  of  the 
place  of  observation,  it  follows  that,  if  we  carry  the  instru- 
ment from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  the  barometric  column 
will  fall.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  barome- 
ter, llierofure,  is  as  a  means  of  dctcrmiuiug  heights.  (Sec 
IlvrsciMETRY.)  But  a  barometer  intended  for  this  purpose, 
or  a  :8o-called  "  mountain-barometer,"  must  have  a  construc- 
tion in  a  number  of  respects  differing  from  the  barometer 
in  common  use.  It  must  have,  of  course,  a  much  larger 
range  of  scale,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
it  against  the  danger  of  fracture  in  transportation.  If  it 
is  a  cistern  barometer,  the  cistern  should  be  air-tight,  and 
should  have  no  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  except 
through  an  aperture  which  may  be  stopped  by  a  closely- 
fitting  screw  or  cock  :  and  the  adjusting  screw* at  the  bot- 
tom should  have  so  large  a  range  of  movement  as  to  allow 
all  the  air  of  the  cistern  to  be  expelled  by  raising  the 
leather  bottom,  so  that  the  cistern  and  tube  may  be  both 
entirely  filled  with  the  mercury.  The  danger  of  fracture 
from  the  0--:'illations  of  this  dense  liquid  may  thus  be 
avoided.  The  bept  mercurial  mountain  barometer,  how- 
ever, is  the  siphon  barometer  of  Gay-Lussac,  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  a,  without  its  fcate 

or  mounting.    In  this  Fig.  4. 

instrument  a  tube 
bent  in  the  manner 
shown,  and  closed  at 
both  ends,  has  two 
straight  portions,  of 
small  but  equal  bore. 
connected  by  an  in- 
termediate portion  so 
much  smaller  that 
when,  after  being  fill- 
ed with  mercury,  it  is 
reversed,  ns  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  b,  the  mercury 
will  bo  held  in  the 
bend  by  capillarity. 
The  only  communi- 
cation with  the  air  is 
by  the  aperture  o, 
which  is  so  small  that 
any  dmps  of  mercury 
which  may  fall  into 
the  short  arm  from 
the  bend,  when  the 
instrument  is  revers- 
ed, cannot  escape. 
The  desi^rn,  however, 
IS  to  have  no  excess 
of  mercury  beyond 
what  will  bo  held  by 
capillarity  in  the  po- 
sition 6.  This  tube 
is  suitably  supported 
throughout  its  v,-hole 
length,  and  protected 
by  a  surrounding 
tube  of  brass.  The 
zero  of  its  scale  is  at  the  middle  of  the  length,  and  it  reads 
from  this  zero  both  upward  and  downward.  The  readings 
are  taken  at  both  surfaces  of  the  mercury,  and  their  sum 
gives  the  true  barometric  height.  The  scale  is  usually  in- 
scribed on  the  tube  itself.  In  tninsporting  the  instrument 
it  is  carried  in  the  inverted  position,  where  the  mercury, 
filling  the  whole  tube,  is  necessarily  prevented  from  oscil- 
lating. It  is  usually  carried  by  the  mountaineer  in  a  leather 
case  swung  over  his  back,  and  when  set  up  for  observation 
is  suspended  in  gimbal  rings,  supported  by  a  tripod. 

When  a  barometer  of  this  kind  is  carried  from  place  to 
place,  subject  to  occasional  jars  and  concussions,  some- 
times perhaps  in  a  horizontal  position,  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  minute  portions  of  air  may  now  and  then  intrude 
into  the  tube,  between  the  mercury  and  the  glas?.  An 
effectual  contrivance  for  preventing  these  from  making 
their  way  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum  was  devised  by 
M.  Bunten,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  4,  c.  The  capil- 
lary part  of  the  tube   is  divided;  the  extremity  of   the 
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upper  portion  is  drawn  out  to  a  minute  orifice:  thut  of 
the  lower  is  widened,  so  as  to  form  a  globular  or  cylindrical 
chamber  contracted  at  the  mouth;  and  then  the  two  aro 
united  ngain  by  fusion  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure. 
Any  air  which  may  make  its  way  into  the  tube  from  below 
is  caught  iu  this  chamber,  and  afterwards,  when  the  in- 
strument is  inverted  fur  transportation,  it  escapes  bv  the 
way  it  entered.  The  invention  evinces  a  high  degree  of 
ingenuity. 

An  interesting  form  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  though 
one  which  wants  the  important  property  (if  portabilily,  is 
tlic  balance  barometer,  employed  by  Father  Secchi  of 
Kome  in  his  **  Meteorograph,"  or  instrument  for  automati- 
cally recording  the  varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
as  to  temperature,  pressure,  moisture,  movement,  etc.  from 
day  to  ilay  and  from  hour  to  hour.  In  this,  the  barometric 
tube  is  suspended  from  the  short  end  of  a  lever  or  balance- 
beam,  while  the  longer  end  may  serve  as  an  index,  or  may 
control,  as  in  Father  Secchi's  apparatus,  the  registering 
pons.  Of  course,  when  the  column  rises,  the  weight  is  in- 
creased, and  the  arm  of  the  lever  which  carries  the  tube 
descends.  In  Father  Pecchi's  barometer  the  tube  is  of 
forged  iron,  bored  truly  to  a  diameter  of  two  centimetres 
(0.8  inch),  but  in  the  superior  part  having  the  bore  en- 
larged to  six  centimetres  (2.4  inches)  in  ortler  to  increase 
the  diff"erenco  of  weight  caused  by  8n;all  vnriations  of  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  thus  render  the  instrun:ent  more 
sensitive.  Such  a  barometer  requires,  of  course,  a  large 
cistern  of  mercury:  especially  since,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  pivot  of  the  balance,  it  is  advisable  to  con- 
nect with  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  a  cylinder  of  wood  of 
some  size,  which,  plunging  into  the  mercury,  sustains  by 
its  buoyancy  the  greater  part  of  the  weight. 

Another  very  interesting  form  of  mercurial  barometer, 
which  has  in  the  highest  degree  the  characteristic  wanting 
in  tlie  last,  of  extreme  portability,  is  one  reccntlj"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  L.  Casella,  instrument-maker  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, London,  which  may  be  called  a  measurer  of  the 
elasticity,  rather  than  of  the  pressure,  of  the  air — a  dis- 
tinction which  is  real,  though  the  numerical  results  ob- 
tained are  identical.  In  this  instrument  a  glass  cylinder 
two  or  three  inches  in  height,  resembling  somewhat  a 
Fortin's  barometer  cistern,  closed  at  top,  has  a  small  and 
short  glass  tube  descending  into  it  to  a  point  near  the 
bottom.  Mercury  is  contained  in  a  chamber  beneath  this 
glass  cylinder,  and  may  be  forced  i:p  into  the  cylinder 
by  a  screw  acting  on  a  flexible  bottom,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Fortin's  barometer.  When  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury reaches  the  extremity  of  the  descending  tube,  it  im- 
prisons a  certain  quantity  of  air  within  the  glass  cylinder, 
and  as  the  surface  is  raised  higher,  this  air  is  compressed, 
and  causes  a  column  of  mercury  to  rise  in  the  tube.  A 
scale  and  vernier  connected  with  this  tube  enables  the  ob- 
server to  read  the  height  of  this  column,  and  when  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder  reaches  a  certain  fixed 
fiducial  point,  the  reading  is  taken.  The  height  of  the 
column  is  really  the  measure  of  the  difl"erence  between  the 
elasticity  of  the  compressed  air  and  that  of  the  free  air  of 
the  atmosphere:  but  inasmuch  as  the  first  of  these  values 
is  a  simple  function  of  the  second,  it  is  easy  so  to  construct 
the  scale  that  the  readings  may  be  the  true  barometric 
readings  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time. 
This  instrument  possesses  two  important  advantages  :  first, 
its  very  moderate  dimensions  ;  and  secondly,  its  exemption 
from  liability  to  fracture  in  transportation,  since  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  necessary  in  its  construction  is  very  small; 
and  when  this  is  withdrawn  into  the  lower  chamber,  it  may 
be  confined  there  by  turning  a  stopcock,  and  kept  perfectly 
motionless.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  the  instrument  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  mountain-barometer. 

When  scientific  accuracy  is  necessary  in  barometric  ob- 
servations, all  mercurial  barometers  require  that  their 
readings  should  be  corrected  for  temperature.  According 
to  Kegnault,  the  absolute  dilatation  of  mercury  between  0° 
and  100°  C.  =  32°  and  212°  F.,  is  0.01813,  or  about  -^Mi 
of  its  bulk.  This  corresponds  to  ^^^p^th  of  the  bulk  f<>r 
each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  would  bo 
equal,  for  the  mean  column  of  30  inches,  to  an  increase  of 
altitude  of  about  ^l^ths,  or  y^th  per  degree.  Assuming 
the  height  at  32°  F.,  therefore,  to  be  the  normal  height, 
the  reading  at  54°  F.  will  be  y^-^yths,  or  ^-th  inch  too  great ; 
at  70°  F.,  or  so-called  '*  summer-heat,"  7*fVths.  or  f  yths  inch 
too  great :  and  at  9S°  F..  /jV^?'  or  0.2  inch  too  great. 
The  correction  for  any  temperature  may  be  made  by  cal-  I 

culation  from  the  data  here  given  :  but  it  is  more  conveni- 
ent to  be  provided  with  a  table  which  has  been  calculated 
in  advance  for  all  the  temperatures  to  which  the  observa- 
tion is  likely  to  extend. 

The  process  of  filling  the  mercurial  barometer  is  one 
which   requires  great  care.      In  pouring  mercury  into  a 
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long  ami  narrow  tube  it  is  almost  imposeible  to  avoid  in- 
troducing alung  with  it  some  bubbles  of  air.  which  adhere 
with  tenacity  to  the  piilew  of  (he  tube,  but  which,  after  the 
tulio  is  inverted,  gradually  tind  Iheir  way  into  the  space 
above  the  column  and  vitiate  the  vacuum.  These  may  be 
expelled  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube  before  inver- 
sion, when  they  will  bo  carried  off  with  the  vapor.  The 
operation  is  attended  with  some  danger  to  the  tube,  the 
boiling-point  of  mercury  being  above  fi60°  F.,  and  the 
concussions  of  the  heavy  column  in  ebullition  violent.  It 
is  expedient,  therefore,  to  introduce  at  first  only  a  small 
quantity,  and  after  boiling  that  to  add  more,  and  so  ])ro- 
ceed  till  the  tube  is  filled,  always  applying  the  heat  at  a 
point  but  a  (c\v  inches  below  the  to[)  of  the  column.  Mr. 
Green,  however,  recommends  filling  the  tube  completely 
before  Iieginning  the  operation,  then  boiling  downward 
from  the  top,  and  finally  upward  from  the  bottom.  There 
is  a  method  of  getting  rid  of  air-bubbles,  however,  whitdi 
is  much  less  hazardous,  and  hardly  less  etfectual,  tlnm  this, 
and  whiu'h  only  requires  a  little  dexterity  of  manipulation 
to  be  sueccssfully  employed.  In  the  process  here  referred 
to  the  tube  is  filled  at  first  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  open  end,  without  any  special  precaution  against  the 
introduction  of  air.  A  piece  of  buckskin  is  then  placed 
over  this  end  and  held  firmly  there,  while  the  tube  is  care- 
fully brought  into  the  horizontal  position,  when  the  con- 
fined air  will  of  course  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  boro 
throughout.  If  the  tube  in  this  position  be  slowly  ro- 
tated around  its  own  axis,  the  great  bubble  which  extends 
along  its  whole  length  will  swallow  up  all  the  small  ones; 
so  that,  when  it  is  once  more  made  vertical  they  will  be  re- 
moved along  with  it.  The  filling  is  then  to  be  carefully 
completed,  ami  if  any  additional  bubbles  be  noticed  they 
will  be  near  the  mouth,  and  may  be  detached  by  the  aid  of 
a  steel  wire.  Professional  instrument-makers  often,  after 
employing  this  method,  boil  tho  mercury  in  the  tube  also 
for  greater  security. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  mercury  used 
in  barometers  should  be  quite  pure.  To  be  entirel;  safe  on 
this  score,  it  is  best  that  tho  metal  should  be  distilled  be- 
fore using,  but  it  may  also  be  purified  by  chemical  means. 
The  eiTect  of  the  presence  of  impurities  is  to  diminish  the 
s]>ecific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  and  therefore  to  make  its  in- 
dications uncertain  ;  but  it  is  also  to  tarnish  the  tube,  and 
to  render  observation  after  a  time  ditficult  or  impossible. 

Other  fluids  besides  mercury  may,  of  course,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  barometers,  but  the  height 
of  the  column  will  in  every  case  be  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  less.  Water,  for  ex- 
ami)lc,  requires  a  column  of  .'i4  feet,  niean  height.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  fluctuations  of  height  of  the  water  column 
are  proportionally  large,  and  servo  to  render  cons])icuous 
slight  changes  of  pressure,  which,  in  the  mercurial  barom- 
eter, are  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible.  It  is  an  ohjeetion, 
however,  to  the  water  barometer  that  its  indications  are 
largely  aff'ected  by  the  vapor  from  the  liquid  which  occu- 
pies the  space  above  tho  column,  and  that  the  error  thus 
arising  varies  with  the  temperature.  Thus,  at  70°  F.  the 
column  is  depressed  by  this  cause  10  inches;  at  80°  F.,  14 
inches;  and  at  90°  F.,  nearly  20  inches;  while  even  at 
32°  F.,  the  freezing-point,  below  which  the  water  barom- 
eter is  unavailable,  the  depression  from  the  same  cause  is 
no  less  than  2^  inches.  To  all  observations  of  such  a  ba- 
rometer, therefore,  a  tabular  correction  must  be  ajipHed,  de- 
pending on  the  state  of  tho  attached  thermometer.  An- 
other source  of  error  in  these  barometers  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  all  natural  waters  contain  more  or  less  air,  which, 
when  the  atmos])hcric  pressure  is  removed,  makes  its  es- 
cape;  so  that,  if  the  water  fur  such  a  barometer  be  taken 
directly  from  a  natural  source,  the  vacuum  above  the  col- 
umn will  soon  be  to  some  extent  vitiated  by  the  pressure 
of  permanent  gases  as  well  as  of  vapor.  This  evil  may  be 
prevented,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  thoroughly  boiling  the 
water  immediately  before  its  introduction  into  the  lube; 
but  it  will  return  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  air 
through  tho  surface  of  the  fluid  which  is  cx]>osed  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  unless  that  be  protecte*!  by  some 
covering  impervious  to  air.  In  tho  water  barometer  erected 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  such  a  pro- 
tection is  provided  in  a  stratum  of  sctlution  of  caoutchouc 
in  glycerine.  Very  few  water  barometers  have  ever  been 
constructed.  The  first  of  the  kind  was  erected  by  Otto 
Gucricke,  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  in  his  house  at 
Magdeburg.  Tho  upper  portion  of  tho  tube  only,  to  an 
extent  of  about  six  feet,  was  of  glass,  and  this  was  but 
partially  exposed  to  view,  the  rest  being  concealed  behind 
tho  woodwork  of  the  ajiartment.  Floating  on  the  top  of 
the  liquid  the  inventor  had  introduced  a  diminutive  figure 
of  a  man,  which,  with  the  rising  of  the  enUimn  in  fair 
wcathf^r,  presented  itself  to  view,  but  with  t)ie  approach  of 
foul  weather  retreated  out  of  sight.     The  water  barometer 


in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  has  just  been  mentioned. 
There  is  such  a  barometer  also  in  the  theatre  of  the  natural 
]diiIosophy  class  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  At  tho 
Sniithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  there  was  set  up, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  Mr.  James  tireeu  of  New 
York,  under  the  direction  of  Proi.  Henry,  a  bai-ometer  of 
large  dimensions  in  which  the  iluid  used  was  sulphuric 
acid.  This  liquid  is  free  from  the  objection  of  forming 
vapor  in  the  Torricellian  void;  and  owing  to  its  large 
specific  gravity  a  column  of  it  less  than  20  feet  high  suf- 
fices to  balance  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure.  Such, 
however,  is  the  avidity  with  which  this  acid  absorbs  watery 
vapor,  that  its  exposed  surface  must  be  in  some  manner 
protected  from  direct  contact  with  tho  atmosphere.  The 
protection  used  in  this  case  was  a  lialloon  of  India-rubber 
firmly  secured  to  the  short  arm  of  the  sijdion  barometric 
tube.  But,  though  moisture  was  thus  excluded,  air  was 
founil  to  make  its  way  gradually  into  the  void  above  tho 
column,  and  the  instrument  was  finally  disused  and  takeu 
down. 

A  description  of  barometer  employing  no  liquid  has,  in 
recent  years,  come  extensively  into  use,  known  as  the 
Aneroid  Barometer,  the  invention  of  M,  Vidi,  a  physicist 
of  France.  The  etymology  of  this  word  has  been  variously 
given.  The  inventor  appears  to  have  derived  it  from  tho 
verb  avepofxai,  "  I  inquire,"  but  the  books  commonly  give  it 
as  from  i,  privative  {i.  e.  signifying  negation),  vjjpb?,  "wet," 
and  eiSos.  "  form  ;"  understanding  from  tho  combination  "a 
form  without  liquid,"  which  seems  to  be  an  interpretation 
sufficiently  far-fetched.  A  third  derivation  is  presented  by 
Prof.  Do  Morgan  ("Budget  of  Paradoxes,"  p.  385)  from  d 
(or  av),  privative,  and  at-poei5»i?,  *•  like  the  air,"  or  *'  having 
to  do  with  the  air;"  so  that  anaeroid,  or  aneroid,  would 
seem  to  mean  an  instrument  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  air.  or  one  which  has  been  named,  like  the  grove  in 
Latin.  Iuchh  a  nun  /umitiu. 

The  instrument  itself  consists  essentially  of  a  flat  cylin- 
drical box  formed  of  thin  corrugated  metal,  from  the  in- 
terior of  which  the  air  has  been  entirely,  or  nearly,^-  ex- 
hausted ;  the  immediate  effect  being  to  bring  the  top  and 
bottom  into  contact  with  each  other  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  touching  surfaces  are  then  separated  by  means 
of  a  strong  spring  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  upper  sur- 
face, while  the  lower  is  held  down,  the  whole  being  placed 
within  a  larger  box  properly  adapted  to  receive  it.  With 
the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  separation  of 
the  surfaces  is  greater  or  less,  or  the  spring  is  more  or  less 
bent,  and  the  movements  thus  occasioned  are  transmitted 
by  proper  multiplying-apparatus  to  an  index  which  trav- 
erses a  dial  like  that  of  a  watch.  (Fig.  [>.)  Aneroid  ba- 
Fk;.  r,. 


Aneroid  Mountiiin  Harometer. 

romctcrs  often  perform  very  well,  and  perform  well  for 
long  periods;  but  in  time,  the  spring  is  liable  to  lose  its 
elasticity,  so  as  to  render  the  indications  untrustworthy. 
These  instruments  should  therefore  be  occasionally  com- 
pared with  standard  mercurial  barometers.  They  are  very 
convenient  for  transportation,  being  constructed  of  various 

*  Not  altocri'tber.  In  recent  constructions,  a  small  |Mirtion  of 
air  is  left  wittiin  the  liox.  as  a  means  of  coinncn^ntinc  for  vari- 
ations nf  temperature;  this  air  caininc  a«  the  spring  loses  in 
elasticity  by  elevation  of  temperature,  and  five  versd. 
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dimensions,  from  eight  or  ten  inches  in  external  diameter 
down  to  two,  an«i  ure  often  graduated  to  serve  as  mountain- 
barometers  for  heights  as  great  as  12.000  or  HJ,UOO  feet. 

Another  form  of  barometer  without  liquid,  aud  in  ex- 
ternal appearanee  resembling  the  aneroid,  is  Bourdon's 
Aletallio  Barometer,  now  greatly  improved  by  M.  Richard 
of  Paris,  and  constructed  almost  or  quite  exclusively  by 
him.  In  this,  «-  broad  and  nearly  fiat  tube  of  thin  metal, 
bont  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  having  been  exhausted 
of  air,  is  secured  by  the  middle  part  to  the  box  enclosing 
it,  while  the  ends,  left  free,  are  connected  by  delicate  chains 

FiQ.  6. 


or  wires  with  the  apparatus  controlling  the  index.  (Fig. 
6.)  The  effect  of  increased  atmosrh-^ric  pressure  upon  an 
exhausted  tube  of  this  form  is  to  bring  the  extremities  nearer 
togetber,  and  that  of  diminished  pressure  to  cause  them  to 
recede;  and  these  changes  arc  shown  by  the  index  on  the 
dial.  M.  Richard's  principal  improvement  consists  in  the 
introduction  within  the  tu'te  of  a  steel  spring  having  the 
curved  form  of  tlie  tube,  but  nowhere  touching  iis  walls  ; 
giving  to  it  greati^T  rigidity,  and  much  greater  uniformity 
of  action,  than  belonged  to  the  instrument  as  originally 
constructed. 

Long-continued  observations  of  the  barometer  have 
demonstrated  that  there  are  certain  fluctuations  of  atmo- 
spheric jiressure  which  are  periodical  and  regular,  though 
not  large;  while  such  as  are  noticeable  for  their  magnitude 
are  subject  to  no  obvious  law.  Of  periodical  fluctuations 
there  is  a  semi-diurnal  inequality  having  its  maximum  at 
about  10  o'clock  mrjruing  aud  afternoon,  aud  its  minimum 
at  4,  afternoon  and  morning.  Its  magnitude  varies  with 
the  latitude,  bein^  greatest  (0.104  in.)  at  the  equator.  In 
lat.  40*=  it  is  O.Oo  in.,  and  in  lat.  70°  only  0.003  in.  There 
is  also  an  inequality  dependent  on  the  seasons,  which  in 
some  jiarts  of  the  earth  is  large,  and  in  others  almost  or 
quite  imperceptible.  Where  it  is  noticed,  the  highest  read- 
ing occurs  in  January,  and  the  lowest  in  July,  or  a  little 
later.  At  Pekin,  in  China,  the  mean  pressure  for  the  first 
of  these  months  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  greater  than 
that  for  the  second.  A  large  part  of  Asia  is  similarly  af- 
fected. At  Havana  the  fluctuation  is  hardly  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  the  niininuim  seems  not  to  be  reached  before  the 
month  of  August,  and  the  decline  of  the  monthly  means  is 
not  regular.  At  Buston  and  at  London  the  monthly  means 
throughout  the  year  scarcely  differ  from  each  other  by  the 
tenth  of  an  inch,  and  an  annual  inequality  can  hardly  be 
sai<!  to  exi^t.  The  position  of  the  moon  seems  to  have  a 
slight  influence  on  atmospheric  jiressure,  but  this,  even 
where  most  observable,  is  little  more  than  half  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch. 

The  non-periodic  fluctuations  of  pressure  are  very  much 
greater  than  the  periodic  Ii"  wc  call  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  and  k-ast  readings  of  tbc  barometer  within  any 
month  the  monthft/  osvillntiuu,  and  combine  the  observations 
of  many  years  for  the  same  month,  we  shall  obtain  tlie 
mean  monthly  o.scillation.  This  is  least  near  the  equator, 
and  increases  towards  the  poles.  At  the  equator  it  hardly 
exceeds  0.1  inch;  in  lat.  30°  it  is  0.4  in.;  in  lat.  45°,  over 
the  Atlantic,  it  is  1  inch;  in  lat.  6j°  it  is  IJ  in.  During 
the  three  winter  months  the  mean  is  about  one-third  greater. 
On  the  continents  bordering  the  Atlantic  the  means  are  usu- 
ally less  than  over  the  intervening  ocean.  The  extreme  fluc- 
tuations of  the  barometer,  however,  very  much  exceed  these 
means.  In  Boston  the  greatest  height  observed  in  thirty- 
seven  years  is  31.125  in.,  and  the  least,  28.47  in. — difference 
2.G53  in.  The  greatest  observed  range  at  London  is  3  in.; 
at  St.  Petersburg,  3.6  in.     Within  the  tropics  the  range  is 


small.  At  Christiansborg,  near  the  equator,  the  greatest 
range  observed  in  five  years  was  0.47.  {Luomis's  Mtteor- 
olofiy. ) 

The  barometer  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  weather-glass; 
and  the  scale  of  the  instrument  is  often  inscribed  with 
words  indicative  of  the  weather  which  may  be  expected 
when  the  head  of  the  column  stands  opposite  them.  This 
is,  however,  apt  to  convey  very  erroneous  notions:  for 
neither  the  actual  nor  the  approaching  weather  can  be 
correctly  inferred  from  a  knowledge  of  only  a  single  one 
of  the  conditions  which  determine  meteorological  phenom- 
ena. The  indications  of  the  thermometer,  the  anemometer, 
and  the  hygrometer,  and  the  progressive  changes  denoted 
by  those  instruments,  are  quite  as  important  to  the  jiredic- 
tion  of  the  weather  as  those  of  the  barometer.  Moreover, 
the  prognostications  derived  from  these  instruments  which 
would  be  justified  in  one  part  of  the  world,  would  not  be 
at  all  80  in  another  where  the  physical  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent. One  remark,  however,  is  true  generally.  Inasmuch 
as  there  can  be  no  considerable  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  as  to  heat  or  moisture  or  movement  which 
is  not  accompanied  or  immediately  preceded  or  followed  by 
a  change  of  pressure,  therefore  when  the  barometer  con- 
tinues steady,  whether  it  be  high  or  low,  (he  actual  state 
of  the  weather,  whatever  it  may  be.  is  likely  to  last.  It 
may  be  added  that  a  rapid  movement  of  the  barometer 
upward  or  downward,  say  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
twenty-four  hours,  is  of  unfavorable  augury.  Also  that  a 
very  rajiid  fall  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  violent  wind. 
A  slow  movement  upward  gives  assurance  generally  of  fair 
weather.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Loomis.  the  approach  of  a  violent  X.  E.  storm 
is  generally  indicated  by  a  rise  of  the  barometer  above  its 
mean  height:  the  wind  veers  to  the  N.  E..  and  tlie  atmo- 
sphere becomes  hazy.  Rain  or  snow  follows.  an<l  after- 
wards the  barometer  begins  to  fall.  When  it  reaches  the 
lowest  point,  the  wind  changes  to  N.  or  K".  W.,  and  the  ba- 
rometer rises.  If  a  gale  sets  in  from  the  E.  or  S.  E..  and 
the  wind  veers  by  the  S..  the  barometer  will  fall  till  the 
wind  becomes  S.  W.  A  lull  may  then  occur,  followed  by  a 
renewal  of  the  gale  with  the  wind  from  the  X.  AV.,  and  a 
simultaneous  fall  of  the  thermometer  and  rise  of  the  ba- 
rometer. When  a  storm  of  rain  or  snow  follows,  as  it  usu- 
ally will,  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer,  the  wind  will  be  N. 
if  the  thermometer  is  low.  and  S.  if  it  is  high.  If  the 
barometer  falls  with  a  rising  thermometer  and  increased 
dampness,  wind  and  rain  are  likely  to  follow  from  the  S. 
The  result  of  all  rapid  changes  in  (he  weather,  or  in  the 
indications  of  meteorological  instruments,  is  of  brief  dura- 
tion, while  that  of  gradual  changes  is  generally  lasting. 
(See  Meteorological  iNsmriiENTs.) 

While  observation  enables  us.  thus,  in  some  manner,  to 
connect  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  with  the  varying 
conditions  or  aspects  of  the  weather,  it  is  not  easy  in  all 
cases  to  assign  sat  if  factory  causes  for  the  fluctuations 
themselves.  The  low  state  of  the  column  which  is  com- 
monly observed  to  accompany  the  formation  of  heavy 
clouds  and  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  shows  that  the  pojiular 
language,  which  speaks  of  the  atmosphere  at  such  times 
as  "heavy,''  is  scientifically  incorrtct.  Many  hypotheses, 
among  them  some  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
would  be  pronounced  absurd  on  the  face  of  them,  have  beicn 
proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena;  but  the  true  rea- 
son of  at  least  the  more  conspicuous  variations  of  atmo- 
spheric ])rc5sure  must  be  looked  for  in  rarefaction  by  heat, 
of  which  the  ultimate  source  is  the  sun.  IKffercnt  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  become  unequally  heated  by  the  solar 
radiation.  The  heat  thus  acquired  is  imparted  by  the  earth 
to  the  atmosphere  ahove  it,  of  which  the  portions  most 
heated  are  also  most  dilated,  and.  in  consequence  of  their 
diminished  specific  gravity,  tend  to  rise.  In  rising  they 
are  further  dilated  by  diminished  prcgsurc.  and  their  tem- 
perature consequently  falls  until  their  contained  vapor  is 
condensed  to  cloud,  with  evolution  of  its  latent  boat.  The 
heat  evolved  increases  the  rarefaction,  and  the  upward 
movement  continues.  Tlie  rarefied  column  is  not  changed 
in  weight  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  rarefaction  ;  but  as  its 
altitude  is  increased  it  necessarily  overflows  at  top  upon 
the  surrounding  air.  of  which  the  pressure  is  thus  aug- 
mented, while  its  own  is  correspondingly  diminished.  As 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  barometer  below  it  falls:  and 
as  rain  naturally  follows  the  precipitation  of  vapor,  the 
rain-area  will  usually  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  area 
of  low  barometer.  Of  periodical  oscillations,  the  diurnal 
arc  in  like  manner  traceable  to  heat.  Those  of  longer 
period  depend  on  causes  less  easy  to  ascertain. 

(For  more  full  information  as  to  the  barometer  and  its 
uses,  see  "Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections."  vol.  I., 
pp.  r.03.  by  Prof.  Gr vot  and  J.  W.  C.  Coffin.  1S62;  also 
"Manual  of  the  Barometer,"  by  J.  W.  Bflville.  London, 
1849;  also    the   "Smithsonian   Annual   Reports"   of    the 
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years  1855,  1S56,  1S59.  and  1867.  The  report  of  1856  has 
a  detailed  description  of  the  construction  of  Green's  Stan- 
dard Barometerj  that  of  1807  contains  an  important  me- 
moir hy  Marshal  Vaillant  ou  (he  horary  variatiuus.  Luo- 
His's  "Meteorology,"  and  Kkid's  "Law  of  Storms"  may 
also  he  consulted  with  advantage.)       F.  A.  P.  liAiixARD. 

Barometric  Light.  When  an  upright  barometer  is 
moved  gently  backward  and  forward  from  the  vertical  to 
an  oblique  position,  ao  aa  to  make  the  mercury  oscillate  in 
the  tube  through  a  range  of  a  few  inches,  the  Torricellian 
vacuum  becomes  lighted  ujt,  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the  dark. 
This  is  called  the  barometric  fitjht,  and  is  duo  to  electricity 
arising  from  the  friction  of  the  mercury  against  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tube.  The  phenomenon  may  be  exhibited  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.  The  chief  pre- 
caution is,  that  the  mercury  and  the  glass  apparatus  be  quite 
dry  ;  hence  the  experiment  succeeds  best  in  frosty  weather. 

Bar'ometz,  sometimes  called  Tartarian  (or  Scyth- 
ian) Lamb,  the  prostrate  stem  (rhizouic)  of  a  fern  (.1^- 
pidinm  liaromctz)  which  grows  in  salt  ])iain3  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  It.  is  covered  with  a  shaggy,  silky  down,  and  has 
some  resemblance  to  an  animal.  It  was  anciently  believed 
to  be  half  plant,  half  animal.   It  was  also  known  as  baranetz. 

Barton,  the  title  of  the  lowest  degree  of  hereditary  no- 
bility in  (ircat  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  the  next  below  that 
of  viscount.  The  word  was  formerly  used  to  include  the 
whole  English  nobility,  because  all  noblemen  were  barons. 
The  distinction  between  the  greater  and  lesser  barons  seems 
to  have  been  made  at  an  early  period  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  greater  barons,  who  were  the  king's 
chief  tenants,  held  their  lands  directly,  or  in  capite,  of  the 
Grown;  while  the  lesser  held  of  the  greater  by  the  tenure 
of  military  service.  The  greater  barons  had  a  perpetual 
summons  to  attend  the  parliament  or  great  councils  of  the 
nation.  The  practice  of  conferring  the  rank  of  baroa  by 
letters-patent,  and  as  a  mere  title  of  honor  apart  from  the 
possession  of  land,  originated  in  loS7.  Barons  are  some- 
times created  by  writ,  but  this  mode  is  nearly  obsolete,  and 
creation  by  patent  is  the  surest  way  of  ensuring  the  hered- 
itary character  of  the  peerage.  Ou  great  occasions  a  baron 
wears  a  coronet  adorned  with  six  pearls  set  at  equal  distances 
on  (he  chaplet.  lie  is  addressed  as  "my  lord"  or  "your 
lordship,"  and  is  styled  "right  honorable."  In  France  and 
Germany  and  in  many  other  countries  a  baron  is  a  noble- 
man next  in  rank  to  a  count.  Formerly  in  Scotland  a  baron 
was  not  necessarily  a  nobleman,  but  was  a  holder  of  land 
in  what  was  called  baronial  right.  There  are  at  present 
several  classes  of  barons  ;  (1)  barons  of  England  ;  (2)barous 
of  Great  Britain;  (3)  barons  of  the  United  Kingdom  (all 
the  members  of  these  classes  have  scats  in  the  House  of 
Lords) ;  (4)  barons  of  Scotland  ;  and  (5)  barons  of  Ireland; 
the  members  of  the  two  latter  classes  having  no  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  unless  chosen  as  representative  peers.  The 
life  peerage,  rarely  conferred,  does  not  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Certain  judges  of  the  exchequer  courts  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  called  barons  of  the  exchequer. 

Baron  (Bernard),  a  distinguished  French  engraver, 
born  at  Paris  in  1700,  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolas  Henri  Tar- 
dieu,  and  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  England,  where 
ho  died  at  London  in  1702.  He  engraved  several  plates 
for  J.  A.  Crozat's  collection  of  jirints.  His  style  is  coarse 
in  mechanical  execution,  but  his  merits  are  acknowledged 
to  be  great.  His  works  should  not  bo  confounded  with 
those  of  John  Baron  {or  Baronius)  of  Toulouse  (hence 
called  TofoHfuio),  who  was  born  in  liV.U,  and  lived  at  Home, 
where  he  engraved  historical  scones  and  portraits. 

Baron,  originally  Bayron  (Michael),  one  of  the 
greatest  of  French  actors,  was  horn  at  Paris  Oct.  8,  1G53. 
His  father,  a  leather-merchant,  having  fallen  in  with  a 
very  beautiful  travelling  actress,  left  his  business  and  en- 
tered the  same  troupe.  The  actress  became  the  mother  of 
Michael  Baron.  Going  to  Paris  in  after  years.  Michael,  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
great  Moliere,  who  became  hi.-'  friend  and  instructor.  Bar- 
on rose  rapidly  to  the  first  rank  of  his  profession,  and  was 
as  eminent  in  tragedy  as  in  eomedy.  He  wsis  with  justice 
called  "the  honor  and  the  marvel  of  the  French  stage." 
As  a  writer  (if  plays  ho  was  very  prolific.  His  beauty  and 
talents  caused  his  name  to  be  mixed  up  with  much  nf  the 
gross  scandal  of  the  time.  His  personal  vanity  was  very 
great.  He  usee!  to  say,  '•  E\ery  century  might  produce  a 
CiDsar,  but  it  took  ten  thousanil  yt'ars  to  produce  one  Bar- 
on." It  is  commonly  reported  that  he  died  upon  the  stngo, 
but  in  reality,  though  stricken  with  apoplexy  on  the  stage, 
bo  lived  after  that  event  more  than  two  months.  He  died 
at  Paris  Deo.  3,  1720. 

Baron   (Piktirk),  culled  Peter  Bnro,  a  native  of 

Etampes,  in  France,  became  a  Protestant,  and  escaped  to 
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England  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  In  1575  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, an  otiice  which  he  held  till  1590,  notwithstanding 
the  istrong  opposition  which  his  doctrinal  teachings  encoun- 
tered. He  was  an -opponent  of  Calvinism,  then  strungly 
maintained  at  the  university  and  by  the  arehbishup  of 
Canterbury — Dr.  John  Whitgift.  Baron  was  therefore 
subject  to  many  vexatious  annoyances,  and  was  openly 
accused  of  heresy  and  of  endeavoring  to  carry  the  uni- 
versity back  to  Romanism.  He  held  to  his  course  with 
great  persistency,  and  oven  had  the  courage  to  preach 
against  the  famous  Lambeth  Articles,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  to  (.ppose  him  and  his  party.  He  was  conse- 
quently forliidden  to  engage  in  polemics,  and  was  inadc  so 
uneomfurtable  tliat  ho  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position 
{151)0)  and  retire  to  London,  where  he  soon  after  died, 
leaving  a  number  of  Latin  treatises,  since  published  in 
English. 

Baron  and  Femme,  in  heraldry,  is  the  term  used  to 
designate  the  bearing  by  which  the  arms  of  husband  and 
wife  are  carried  per  pale,  or  marshalled  side  by  side  on  the 
samo  shield.  The  husband's  arms  are  always  carried  on 
the  dexter  side. 

Bar'onet,  a  diminutive  of  baron,  is  a  title  of  honor 
which  is  hereditary.  A  baronet  is  the  next  lower  than  a 
baron,  compared  with  whom,  however,  he  is  verv  inferior 
in  rank.  Baronets  were  first  created  in  1611  by  James  I., 
whoso  object  was  to  raise  money.  The  creation  of  baronets 
is  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  who  confers  the 
rank  either  by  patent  or  by  writ.  A  baronet  is  entitled  to 
the  prefix  .SVr  to  his  name,  and  has  precedence  of  all  knighta 
except  bannerets,  knights  of  the  Garter,  and  privy  coun- 
cillors. Bannu'ts  are  of  four  classes — those  of  UlsteV,  Eng- 
land, Nova  Scotia  (or  Scotland),  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Baro'nius  (Cesar),  a  Roman  Catholic  church  historian, 
born  Oct.  30,  1538,  was  a  disciple  of  Saint  Philip  of  Neri. 
He  became  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  His  cele- 
brated "Ecclesiastical  Annals"  (Rome,  15S8-93,  12  vols, 
fol. ;  Antwerp,  1580-1003;  Mayence,  1601-05,  rev.  ed.)  was 
a  work  of  twcnty-scvcn  years.  Baronius  was  a  brilliant 
dialectician  and  stylist,  but  has  been  charged  with  many 
blunders,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  Greek.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  errors  and  his  strong  partisan  spirit,  the  "Annals" 
of  Baronius  arc  conceded  to  possess  very  great  learning'  and 
value.  They  were  written  in  reply  to  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiators.  He  published  a  number  of  other  works,  charac- 
terized by  the  same  faults  and  the  same  great  learning  as 
marked  his  '*  Annals."     Died  June  30,  1607. 

Bar'ony,  the  lordship,  honor,  or  fee  of  a  baron.  In 
England,  manors  were  formerly  called  baronies,  and  a 
barony  was  a  manorial  and  hereditary  right  arising  out 
of  land  known  to  the  law  both  of  England  and  Se<itland. 
In  the  Scottish  law  a  right  of  barony  is  a  right  in  relation 
to  lands  which  have  been  erected  or  confirmed  by  a  clause 
in  crown  charters,  making  the  grant  in  liberam  hnnminm. 
It  involved  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  the  clause 
in  crown  charters  erecting  baronies  has  become  obsolete. 
The  divisions  of  the  Irish  counties  corresponding  to  the  Eng- 
lish hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  wards,  are  called  baronies. 

Baro'zzo,  or  Barozzio  Mapopo),  an  illustrious  Ital- 
ian architect,  was  born  at  Vignola,  near  Modena,  in 
1507,  from  which  fact  he  is  often  called  Vi^^nola.  He 
studied  painting  at  Bologna,  but  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
study  of  perspective  that  he  abandoned  painting  for  archi- 
tecture, in  which  art  he  iittained  a  great  reputation.  Ho 
was  employed  by  an  association  of  antiquaries  in  Borne  to 
take  measurements  and  execute  models  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  statuary  of  Rome.  These  models  were  after- 
wards east  in  bronze.  In  1541  he  went  to  Paris  to  super- 
intend the  casting  of  his  copies,  and  while  there  was  en- 
gaged in  architectural  pursuits.  In  1550  he  became  archi- 
tect to  Pope  Julius  HI.  He  designed  the  splendid  palaco 
of  Cardinal  Farnese  (Caprarola),  in  which  were  ]>l!tecd 
some  of  his  own  pictures.  Ho  was  engaged  upon  this 
work  from  1555  to  1573.  Mcanwliile,  upon  the  death  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  1564.  he  succeeded  the  latter  as  archi- 
tect of  St.  Peter's  church.  Ho  published  several  valuable 
works  on  architecture,  among  which  the  best  known  is 
"  Regolc  do'  cinque  ordini  d'arehitottura"  (1563),  illus- 
trated by  engravings.  This  was  long  the  standard  authority 
in  classic  architecture.  Ho  was  one  of  the  designers  of  tho 
Escorial  Palace  in  Spain.  His  buildings  show  a  happy 
combination  of  dignity  and  gracefulness.  He  died  at  Rome 
July  7,  1573. 

Barquosime'tO,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  ('(tro.  on  the  E.  by  Caraliotio,  on  the  S.  by 
Barinas  and  Trujillo,  and  on  the  W.  by  Trujillo  and  Mara- 
caybo.  Tlie  jtrovincc  of  Vuraouy  has  lately  been  detached 
from  this  province,  but  nothing  definite  being  known  of 
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the  boundaries,  etc.  of  Yuracuy,  we  treat  of  the  two  as 
one.  Area,  !»:iJO  square  miles.  *  The  southern  part  of  the 
province  is  mountainous,  while  the  X.  is  level.  The  largest 
river  of  the  province  is  the  Tocuyo,  which,  however,  does 
not  become  nnvisrablo  until  it  enters  the  province  of  Coro. 
The  sml  is  pnor,  but  the  climate,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  districts,  healthy.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants is  agriculture,  and  the  chief  products  are  tropi- 
cal fruits,  wheat,  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  sugar.  Chief 
town.  Barqucsimeto.     Pop.  313,881. 

Barquesimeto,  a  city  of  A^^eQezuela^  capital  of  the 
above  province,  and  situated  on  a  river  of  its  own  name. 
175  miles  W.  S.  AV.  of  Curucas.  It  wiis  almost  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1S12.  previously  to  which  it  had  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  college,  and  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  district.  Present  J'op.  about 
10.000. 

Barr^  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Alsace,  2^1  miles 
by  rail  S.  W.  of  Strasburg,  has  numerous  vineyards.  Pop. 
in  1S71,  5651. 

Barr,  a  township  of  Daviess  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2758. 

Bar'ra,  a  town  of  Italy.  3  miles  E.  of  Naples,  of  which 
it  U  a  pleasant  suburb.  It  has  many  fine  residences  or 
country  villas.     Pop.  7056. 

Bar'racks,  buihlings  for  the  habitation  of  troops.  The 
word  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  collection  of  buildings 
densely  occupied  by  human  beings. 

The  experience  of  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  S.  has  demon- 
strated that  ventilation,  abundance  of  pure  air,  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  health  of  man  than  complete  protection  from 
cold  and  heat.  While  s^^ddiers  camped  in  small  and  crowded 
tents,  kept  closed  to  exclude  the  cold.  sutFered  from  tyjihoid 
fevers,  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospital  tents  and  in  the 
light  and  open  wooden  barracks  established  as  general 
hospitals,  recovered  more  rajiidly  and  certainly  than  those 
in  what  arc  called  better  buildings,  closer  and  more  sub- 
stantial. 

There  are  few  large  masonry  barracks  in  the  U.  S.,  such 
as  are  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  almost  every 
large  town.  Most  of  the  military  posts  are  beyond  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  country  of  civilization  and 
cultivation  from  the  region  occupied,  or  rather  traversed. 
by  the  nomadic  Indian  tribes,  and  the  scarcely  less  nomadic 
white  miner  and  hunter.  A  very  few  of  these  posts  built 
on  the  open  prairies,  where  timber  is  scarce  and  costly, 
have  been  constructed  of  stone  or  brick  ;  more  are  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  called  by  the  Mexicans  adobes.  But  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  of  wood — log  houses  in  the  timbered 
country,  light  frames  covered  with  boards  in  the  prairies. 
The  open  joints  of  the  board  wall-coverings  and  roofs  and 
floors  make  it  impossible  to  exclude  fresh  air,  and  they  en- 
sure a  circulation  of  air.  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
occupants  of  the  building  to  close  all  ventilating  openings. 

The  principal  and  more  permanent  barracks  of  the  U.S. 
are  Madison  Barracks,  Sackett's  Harbor,  X.  V. ;  the  Cita- 
del at  Charleston;  the  barracks  at  Pensacola;  Jackson 
Barra?ks.  Xew  Orleans,  La.;  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  now  used  as  an  arsenal ;  Baton  Rouge  Arsenal,  and 
Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,  Mississippi,  now  used  as  barracks 
for  the  army;  Oglethorpe  Barracks,  Savannah;  Benicia 
Barracks,  California;  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.;  Omaha  Bar- 
racks, Omaha;  Furt  Leavenworth,  Kan. :  Mobile  Barracks, 
Mobile;  Newport  Barracks,  Ky.;  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
eisjo,  Cal. ;  Ringgold  Barracks,  and  Fort  Brown,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  Tex.;  and  Plattsburg  Barracks.  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  In  the  official  list  of  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment there  arc  231  military  posts,  at  all  of  which  there 
are  barracks,  either  owned  or  rented  by  the  U.  S.  The 
army  occupies  about  5000  buildings. 

At  most  of  the  U.  S.  navy -yards  there  are  barracks  for 
the  marines,  generally  of  masonry.  Among  them  are  the 
marine  barracks  of  Washington,  Charlcstown.  Brooklyn, 
Pensacola,  and  Benicia. 

Since  the  Revolution.  Paris  has  been  enriched  with  verv 
fine  buildings  as  barracks.  Those  of  the  Prince  Eugene, 
the  Napoleon  Barracks,  and  the  new  barracks  on  the  He 
dc  la  Cite,  are  noble  and  beautiful  buildings.  But  it  seems 
impossible  to  so  arrange  these  great  huikTings  as  to  secure 
thorough  and  satisfactory  ventilation,  and  without  fresh 
air.  and  disturbed  by  the  movement  which  must  take  place 
night  and  day  among  large  bodies  of  men  occupying  large 
rooms,  these  palaces  are  not  believed  to  have  as  low  rate 
of  mortality  as  the  temporary  cheap  structures  in  which 
the  U.S.  army  lives  on  the  frontier. 

There  are  large  barracks  in  all  the  great  European  capi- 
tals. Stuttgart.  St.  Petersburg.  Paris.  Naples.  Rome,  are 
noted  for  the  beauty  and  extent  of  their  barracks.  The 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples  was  built  for  a  cavalrv  bar- 
rack ;  in  it  arc  now  collected  the  many  remains  of  Roman 
and  Greek  art  unearthed  at  Pompeii  and  Hcrculaneum. 


The  Romans,  who  conquered  the  known  world  and  held 
it  by  military  occupation,  built  strong  barracks  wherever 
they  est.ablished  a  permanent  post.  They  had  no  firearms, 
and  a  small  garrison  depended  upon  the  strength  of  their 
walls  to  resist  the  attacks  of  barbarians.  The  remains  of 
such  barracks,  nearly  perfect,  have  been  found  of  late 
years  at  ancient  Roman  stations  in  the  wilderness  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  While  the  Roman  legionary  was  trained 
and  practised  at  hard  work,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  in 
all  such  constructions  the  forced  labor  of  his  captives  of 
whatever  rank  or  station.  Our  troops  are  obliged  generally 
to  build  their  own  barracks,  and,  armed  with  rifles  of  long 
range,  they  dejicnd  upon  superior  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline, and  seldom  fight  the  savages  from  behind  their 
barrack-walls. 

There  are  two  uses  to  which  barracks  are  put:  one  is 
protection  during  a  siege  and  bombardment  from  the  mis- 
siles of  the  enemy;  the  other,  and  far  more  constant  use, 
is  protection  mainly  from  the  weather. 

?vlany  of  the  sea-coast  forts  of  the  U.  S.  make  ample 
provision  in  vaulted  casemates  for  the  garrison  during  a 
siege,  but  such  barracks  in  the  climate  of  the  coasts  of  the 
U.S.  should  never  be  occupied  in  time  of  peace.  They 
are  dark.  damp,  ill-ventilated,  and  unhealthy,  and  provis- 
ion should  be  made  for  shelter  outside  the  ramparts  for 
the  peace  garrison  in  all  cases.  In  the  climate  of  Sjiain 
and  Italy,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Mexico,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  custom  of  the  tropics  of  living  in  rooms 
roofed  with  earth  or  masonry  has  not  such  disadvantages 
as  farther  N. 

European  practice  allows  from  420  to  1200  cubic  feet  of 
space  per  man  in  barracks  and  hospitals;  and  the  latter  is 
better  than  the  former:  but  in  practice  the  air-space  is 
limited  by  the  appropriations  which  the  government  grants 
for  barracks  and  quarters  for  troops.  Thorough  drainage 
of  the  buildings  and  of  the  sites  is  essential  to  health. 
Temporary  cantonments  should  never  remain  long  in  one 
place.  The  troops  should  remove  to  fresh  ground,  and 
the  old  site  should  not  be  reoccupied  until  time  and  frost 
have  thoroughly  destroyed  the  effete  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  which  collects  about  any  large  body  of  men. 

All  barracks  are  liable,  on  any  temporary  increase  of  the 
garrison,  to  overcrowding.  The  "  Regulations'"  of  the  U.  S. 
army  give  to  every  six  soldiers  from  225  to  256  square  feet 
of  floor  as  the  post  is  N.  or  S.  of  the  38th  degree  of  latitude. 
This  area,  with  a  height  of  roof  to  average  twelve  feet,  gives 
to  each  man  450  to  512  cubic  feet  of  air-space.  In  a  room 
intended  to  be  occupied  liy  thirty  men,  at  least  60,000  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  j>er  hour  should  be  admitted  from  the  out- 
side, and  as  much  more  as  can  be  borne  without  inconve- 
nience. But  all  ventilating  arrangements  are  liable  to  be 
obstructed  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended, 
unless  made  on  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate  scale,  and 
placed  entirely  beyond  their  control.  A  man  feels  the  cold 
sensation  from  a  draught  more  distinctly  than  the  headache 
or  oppression  resulting  from  too  close  and  impure  an  at- 
mosphere. He  knows  that  if  he  stops  the  ventilating  inlet 
near  him  he  will  get  rid  uf  the  draught.  He  does  not  realize 
that  at  a  future  time  his  health  may  break  down  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  interference  with  ventilation.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  most  efficient  barrack  ventilation,  except  in 
the  palaces  of  masonry  built  in  Europe  and  ventilated  by 
steam-power,  is  that  inseparable  from  the  imperfect  con- 
struction of  the  building  itself.  These  defects,  beyond  the 
skill  and  power  of  the  soldier  to  remedy,  save  his  health  by 
supplying  him  continually  with  fresh  air  against  his  will. 

The  War  I>epartmcnt  has  of  late  years  adopted  an  iron 
barrack-bunk  to  be  occupied  by  a  single  man.  but  which 
can  be  piled  three  tiers  in  height,  so  as  to  gi%e  ejiace  for 
circulation  during  the  day.  and  has  abolished  the  use  of  the 
two-story  double  wooden  bunks  in  which  soldiers  formerly 
slept. 

Books  of  reference :  '*  Reports  of  the  British  Barrack 
Commission,"  London.  1861;  "Circular  Nos.  3  and  4  of 
the  Surgeon-General  (tf  the  United  States;"  "Reports  on 
Barracks  and  Hospitals;"  "Outline  Description  of  Mili- 
tary Posts  and  Stations,"  published  in  1871  by  the  (juar- 
termaster's  department.  M.  C.  Meics. 

Bar'rackpore,  or  Barrackpoor,  a  town  and  mili- 
tary cantonment  of  British  India,  on  the  left  (or  E.)  bank 
of  the  Hoogly.  about  15  miles  above  Calcutta.  It  contains 
the  country  "residence  of  the  governor-general  of  India, 
and  many  elegant  mansions  of  the  European  citizens  of 
Calcutta,  who  are  attracted  by  the  salubrity  of  the  place. 
The  adjacent  country  is  covered  with  beautiful  forests  and 
a  luxuriant  tropical  vegctatitm.  Here  is  a  noble  park  of 
250  acres,  which  exhibits  an  admirable  specimen  of  land- 
scape-gardening. Barrackpore  was  called  the  cradle  of 
the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857.  Several  regiments  of  native 
troops  were  stationed  here.  They  objected  to  biting  off 
the  ends  of  the  cartridges  for  the  Enfield  rifle,  believing 
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the  paper  to  be  polluted  with  animal  fat.     A  Sepoy  named 

Mungal  Pandy  wounded  an  officer  (in  Feb.,  18^7),  whose 
blond  was  the  first  that  was?  s^licd  by  the  mutineers. 

Barracu'da,  or  Barracou'da,  a  kind  of  fish  {Spht/- 
rona  Burniatda)  of  the  Atlantic  Ouean.  It  is  from  six  to 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  very  voracious.  Its  flesh  is  eatable, 
except  at  certain  seasons,  when,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
it  becomes  poisonous.  It  is  common  about  tlic  Bahama 
Islands. 

Barrafran'ca,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Cal- 
tanisctta,  1 1  miles  S.  E.  of  Caltanisetta.     P.  in  1861,  870G, 

Barra$9  de  (Pai-l  Francois  Jean  Nicolas),  Colnt,  a 
French  Jacobin  ancl  regicide,  born  in  Provence  Juno  30, 
1755.  IIo  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  States-General  in 
17811.  and  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  in  17112. 
He  acted  with  the  party  called  the  Mountain,  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  joined  the  enemies  of  Robespierre 
on  the  nth  Thcrmidor,  1794,  in  which  crisis  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  national  guard.  On  the  llJth  Vcndemiaire 
(Oct.  J,  1795),  he  was  again  appointed  commander  of  the 
troops  by  the  Convention.  With  tlie  aid  of  Bonaparte  he 
defeated  the  royalist  insurgents  of  Paris  on  that  day.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  five  members  of  the  Directory  appointed 
in  Nov.,  1795,  and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  tlic  conflict 
of  the  ISth  Fructidor,  1797,  after  which  he  was  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Directors.  He  was  venal  and 
dissolute,  and  abused  his  power.  His  political  career  was 
ended  by  the  ascendency  of  Bonaparte  in  1799.,  Died 
Jan.  29,'l829.  (See  Thii:rs,  '*  History  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution ;  "  C.  Doitis,  '■  Amours  et  Aventures  du  Vicomte  de 
Barras,"  A  vols.,  1810.) 

Bar'ratry  [from  the  Old  Fr.  barater,  to  "deceive"],  in 
law,  used  in  various  branches  with  different  significations: 

1.  Marine  fusurancc. — An  act  committed  by  the  master 
or  mariners  of  a  ship  for  some  unlawful  or  fraudulent  ])ur- 
pose,  contrary  to  their  tliity  to  the  owners,  whereby  an  in- 
jury is  sustained.  Under  this  definition  an  act  uf  negli- 
gence would  not  be  barratry,  and  such  is  the  rule  in  Eng- 
land. The  French  writers  use  the  word  in  a  broader 
sense,  and  include  in  it  gross  negligence,  without  reference 
to  tho  motive.  Some  of  the  American  cases  fr)llow  this 
view.  The  general  rule  is,  that  fraud  is  an  element  in  an 
act  of  barratry,  though  the  word  /rand  is  employed  in  a 
broad  sense  to  include  acts  done  in  opposition  to  the  owner's 
instructions,  and  yet  intendeil  for  his  benefit,  such  as  sail- 
ing (Hit  of  port  without  payment  of  the  duties,  disregard 
of  an  embargo,  or  breach  of  a  blockacle.  Insurance  is  fre- 
quently made  specifically  to  include  losses  occasioned  by 
acts  of  barratry,  and  sometimes  with  the  exception  that 
the  master  is  not  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  Barratrous  acta 
of  a  serious  kind  are  declared  to  be  crimes  by  the  laws  of 
Congress.  Instances  are  the  act  of  piratically  or  feloni- 
ously seizing  or  running  away  with  the  vessel  or  cargo,  or 
voluntarily  delivering  the  vessel  into  the  hands  of  pirates. 
These  are  capital  offences. 

2.  In  Criminal  Law. — The  act  of  stirring  up  suits  and 
quarrels.  A  person  practising  such  acts  is  called  a  "com- 
mon barrator,"  or,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Coke,  a  com- 
mon mover  and  maintainer  of  suits  in  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  etc.  A  person  cannot  be  a  barrator  in  respect  of 
one  act  only.  It  must  appear  that  he  is  a  common  barrator. 
The  subject  is  usually  regulated  by  statute. 

3.  In  Scotch  law,  barratry  is  the  crime  of  a  judge  who  is 
induced  by  bribery  to  render  a  judgment.     T.  W.  Dwikht. 

Bar're,  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Wor- 
cester, is  on  the  Ware  River  and  Massachusetts  Central 
R.  Rs.  It  has  a  national  bank,  savings  bank,  an  institute 
for  feeble-minded  children,  several  hirge  mills  and  shops, 
five  churches,  important  manufactures,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Isaac 
Barr6.  Principal  business,  farming  and  dairying.  Pop. 
2572.  D.  Lyman  Crandam,,  Ei>.  "Gazette." 

Barre,  a  township  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  6756. 
It  eoutiiins  the  village  of  Albion  (which  see). 

Barre^  a  post-township  of  AVashington  co.,  Vt.,  fi  miles 
S.  E.  ot'  Montpelier.  It  has  a  national  bank,  an  academy, 
is  the  seat  of  Goddard  Seminary,  and  has  manufactures  of 
agricultural  tools,  castings,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  etc.    P.1S82. 

BarrCf  a  township  of  La  Crosse  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1392. 

Barre  (Col.  Isaac),  born  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  in  1726, 
of  French  parents,  entered  the  British  army,  where  he  served 
with  great  distinction,  receiving  a  wound  at  Wcdfe's  victory 
at  Quebec  (1759).  in  consequence  (d'  which  he  ultimately 
became  blind.  He  entered  the  British  Parliament  in  1761, 
where  for  years  he  noldy  defended  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonists.     Died  in  London  July  20,  1802. 

Bar'rt'C,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     P.  1237. 

Barrages,  or  Bar^^es,  a  celebrated  watering-place 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyrfinfies,  23  miles 


S.  of  Tarbes,  is  3240  feet  above  the  lev.el  of  the  sea.     Here 

are  warm  sulphurous  springs  having  a  temperature  of 
about  104°  to  122'^  F..  which  are  esteemed  efficacious  in  cases 
of  scrofula,  gout,  etc. 

Bar'rel,  a  large  wooden  vessel  for  holding  liquids  or 
solids,  is  bound  with  hoops,  and  formed  of  staves,  which 
are  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  have  bevelled 
edges,  which  render  the  joints  tight.  Each  end  of  the 
barrel  is  closed  by  a  circular  head.  The  arched  arrange- 
ment of  the  staves  enables  it  to  resist  pressure  from  without. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  quantity  contained  by  a 
barrel,  which  varies  for  difl"erent  substances.  A  liarrel  of 
flour  in  tho  \J.  S.  is  equal  to  190  pounds,  and  a  barrel  of 
pork  or  beef  contains  2tK)  pounds.  In  wine  measure,  31A 
gallons  make  a  barrel.  A  barrel  of  beer  in  England  is 
equal  to  364  imperial  gallons. 

Bar'rel  Origan,  a  musical  machine  in  which  the 
music  is  produceil  by  a  barrel  or  cylinder  set  with  pins  or 
staples,  which,  when  driven  round  by  the  hand,  open  tho 
valves  for  admitting  the  wind  to  the  pipes.  The  number 
of  tunes  which  a  single  barrel  organ  can  play  is  small. 
Barrel  organs  are  portable,  and  are  mostly  used  by  per- 
formers in  the  streets,  called  organ-grinders.  A  street  organ 
usually  costs  from  $150  to  $240. 

Bar'ren,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Kentucky.  Area,  500 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Big  Bar- 
ren River.  The  surf;ice  is  undulating,  the  soil  fertile.  To- 
itacco,  grain,  and  wool  are  extensively  raised.  Cavernous 
limestone  underlies  this  county.  The  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville R.  R.  passes  through  the  N.  W.  part.  Capital,  Glas- 
gow.    Pop.  17,780. 

Barren,  a  township  of  Independence  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  887. 

Barren,  a  township  of  Jackson  CO.,  Ark.     Pop.  290. 

Barren  Creek,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  Ark.   P.  320. 

Barren  Creek,  a  township  of  Wicomico  CO.,  Md.  P.1572. 

Barren  Island,  a  sandy  tract  of  land  at  the  entrance 
to  Jamaica  Bay,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Long  Island,  is  a  part  of 
Gravesend  township.  King's  co..  N.  Y.  It  has  fat-render- 
ing establishments  for  utilizing  the  otfal  of  New  York  City. 

Bar'rett,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  930. 

Barr'hcad',  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, 7  miles  S.  W.  of  Glasgow.  It  has  cotton-mills,  a 
machine-shop,  print-works,  bleaching-works,  etc.    P.  6069. 

Barricade,  a  military  barrier  or  defensive  work,  em- 
ployed to  obstruct  the  passage  of  an  enemy  through  a  road 
or  a  street  of  a  city,  or  to  protect  troops  against  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  Such  works  are  formed  of  trees,  wagons,  paving- 
stones,  chains,  palisades,  etc.  They  have  been  often  used  in 
popul.ar  revolts  and  street-fights,  especially  by  the  insurg- 
ents of  Paris.  In  1588  the  Roman  Catholic  faction  raised 
barricades  in  Paris  against  Henry  III.,  who  was  compelled 
to  save  himself  by  flight.  A  great  number  of  barricades 
were  erected  in  Paris  by  the  popular  party  in  the  re^olu- 
tion  of  July,  1830,  when  Charles  X.  was  dethroned.  In 
June,  1848,  the  streets  of  Paris  were  again  obstructed  by 
barricades,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the 
government  of  Cavaignae  and  the  Socialists  or  Commu- 
nists, who  were  defeated.  In  order  to  counteract  such  ope- 
rations, Napoleon  III.  widened  and  macadamized  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  his  capital,  but  barricades  were  again  em- 
ployed by  the  Communist  insurgents  in  the  spring  of  1871. 

Bar'rie,  the  capital  of  Simcoe  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  is 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  on  the  Northern 
Railway,  65  miles  N.  N.  "W.  of  Toronto  and  30  miles  S.  E. 
of  Collingwood.  It  has  excellent  schools,  a  large  trade, 
manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  and  three  weekly  papers. 
Steamboats  ply  on  the  lake.     Pop.  in  1871,  3398. 

Bar'rier  Treat'ies,  the  name  given  to  several  treaties 
between  England  and  foreign  powers;  the  first  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  negotiated  by  Lord  Town- 
send  in  1709.  The  Dutch  pledged  themselves  to  maintain 
the  queen  of  England's  title  and  the  Protestant  succession, 
while  the  English  engaged  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  preserving 
their  barrier-towns.  The  second  was  concluded  between 
the  same  powers  at  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  third  was  signed 
at  Antwerp  in  1715,  between  England,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  emperor  Charles  VII. 

Bar'rinj;er(I)ANiELMoREAr),an  American  politician, 
horn  in  North  Carolina  in  1807.  graduated  at  the  State  I'ni- 
versity  in  ls26.  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  represented  that 
State  in  Congress  for  six  years  (1843-49),  and  was  Ameri- 
can minister  to  Spain  from  1849  to  1853.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  union  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1866.     Died  Sept.  1,  IS73. 

Bar'rinsrer's,  a  township  of  Iredell  eo.,  N.  C.     P.  998. 

Bar''rin^  Ont,  a  practice  formerly  common  in  English 
schools,  consisted  in  tnc  scholars  taking  possession  of  the 
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building  and  fastening  the  doors  against  the  master.  It 
sei-ms  to  have  been  a  rule  that  if  the  .-scholars  could  sustain 
a  siege  for  three  days,  they  were  entitled  to  dictate  terms 
regarding  the  holidays",  hours  of  recreation,  etc.  for  the  en- 
suing year.  If  the  master  sucL-eedcd  in  forcing  an  entry, 
the  insurgents  were  at  his  mercy.  The  masters,  in  most 
caiies.  appear  to  have  acquiesced  good-humoredly,  but  some 
exerted  all  their  strength  and  ingenuity  to  storm  the  garri- 
son. It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  scholars  of  \Vitt<in  school, 
in  Cheshire,  were  in  lJo8  directed  by  the  statutes  drawn 
Up  by  the  founder,  Sir  John  Deane.  to  observe  the  practice  : 
*'  Tothe  eud  that  the  suhollars  have  not  any  evil  opinion  of 
the  schoolmaster,  nor  the  schoolmaster  should  not  mistake 
the  schoUars  for  requiring  of  customs  and  orders,  I  will 
that  upon  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  afternoons,  and 
upMU  holydays,  they  refresh  themselves  ;  and  a  week  be- 
fore Christmas  and  Easter,  according  to  the  old  custom, 
they  bar  and  keep  forth  the  school  the  schoolmaster,  in 
such  sort  as  other  schoUars  do  in  great  schools." 

Ilar'ringtoil,  a  post-village  of  Barrington  township, 
Sbclhurne  eo.,  Xova  Scotia,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  has 
thriving  fisheries,  shipbuilding,  and  coasting  trade.  Pop. 
about  .*<Oll. — BArtHiNGToN  Passage,  another  vilhige  of  the 
same  township,  has  extensive  fisheries,  and  is  connected 
with  Cape  .Sable  Island  by  ferry.     Poji.  about  oDO. 

Barrington,  a  township  of  Cook  co.,  III.    Pop.  1490. 

Barrington,  a  jiost-township  of  Strafiord  uo.,  N.  H. 
Pop.  Ijsi. 

Barrington,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Yates  co., 
N.  Y.    It  has  a  mineral  spring  of  some  reputation.    P.  1606. 

Barrington,apost-townshipofBristoleo.,  R.  I.  P.  1111. 

Barringtoniu'cenp,    a    natural    order   of   exogenous 

trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  have  gen- 
erally very  beautiful  flowers  and  foliage.  The  stamens  are 
numerous  and  conspicuous.  Some  species  bear  an  edible 
fruit,  as  the  Varci/a  iirburea,  an  East  Indian  tree,  and 
(riinlnvia  apecioHU,  which  grows  in  America.  Tha  Btirring- 
titm'n  upeciosa,  or  mourdilla,  is  a  remarkable  tree  of  Ceylon, 
having  dark  glossy  leaves,  and  delicate  white  Bowers  with 
crimson  tips.    Each  flower  has  nearly  one  hundred  stamens. 

Bar'^ristcr,  in  law.  a  person  admitted  to  plead  at  the 
bar,  and  to  take  u])ou  him  the  protection  and  defence  of 
clients.  Such  persons  are  admitted  in  England  by  volun- 
tary societies  existing  for  several  centuries,  called  Inns  of 
Court.  A  barrister  differs  from  an  attorney  principally  in 
this  respect,  that  an  attorney  prepares  a  cause  for  hearing, 
and  a  barrister  conducts  the  trial  in  court.  In  England,  a 
barrister  can  maintain  no  action  for  his  fees.  His  services 
are  deemed  to  be  honorary.  He  may,  however,  receive  a 
retainer.  In  the  U.  S.,  the  distinction  corresponding  to 
that  in  England  of  "attorney  and  barrister"  is  attorney  and 
counsellor-at-law.  The  L-otumon  practice  is  to  admit  the 
same  person  to  both  degrees  in  the  legal  profession.  A 
counsellor  may  maintain  an  action  for  his  fees,  as  well  as 
an  attorney.  Both  are  under  the  control  of  the  courts,  and 
may  be  removed  for  misconduct.  In  order  to  encourage 
freedom  of  speech,  counsellors  are  not  answerable  for  mat- 
ter spoken  in  a  cause  and  pertinent  to  the  subject  under 
discussion,  even  though  it  may  reflect  upon  the  reputation 
of  another  and  be  false;  though  it  would  be  otherwise  if 
the  false  charge  was  not  pertinent.  In  England,  some  of 
the  barristers  and  sergeants-at-law  are  selected  to  be  King's 
or  Qieen's  CorxsKL  (which  see). 

Bar'ron,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Wisconsin,  drained 
by  the  lied  Cedar  River  and  several  creeks.  Area,  1000 
square  miles.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief 
crops.     Capital,  Barron.     Pop.  b'.iS. 

Barron,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Barron  co..  Wis., 
in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Vermilion  River, 
llil  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  La  Crosse.     Pop.  of  township,  5.38. 

Barron  (.Tames),  an  American  naval  officer,  born  in 
Virginia  in  17(1:^,  served  in  the  navy  under  his  father,  who 
was  a  '*  commodore  of  all  the  armed  vessels  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,"  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the 
f.  S.  navy  in  17'.'S,  and  in  1799  was  promoted  to  bo  a  cap- 
tain. He  was  employed  on  sea-service  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  waters  until  1807,  and  had  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  seanmnship  and  discipline  when  the  affair 
of  the  Chesapeake  cast  a  shadow  over  his  life.  On  the  22d 
of  June,  lSi)7,  the  Chesapeake,  bearing  the  ]iennant  of 
Com.  Barron,  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  English  war-vessel  Leopard  j)receded  the 
Chesapeake  several  miles,  keeping  in  sight  until  about  .3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  former  bore  <lown  upon 
and  hailed  the  latter,  informing  Com.  Barron  she  had  a 
despatch  for  him.  A  boat  being  sent  alongside,  the  mes- 
sage proved  to  be  the  instructions  of  Admiral  Berkeley  of 
the  British  navy  to  search  the  Chesapeake  for  deserters. 


This  Com.  Barron  indignantly  refused  to  permit,  and  he 
wrote  to  Captain  Humphreys,  commaniiing,  that  he  knew 
of  no  deserters  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  his  orders 
would  not  })crmit  his  men  to  be  mustered  by  any  other  than 
their  own  officers.  The  lieutenant  who  had  brought  this 
despatch  to  Com.  Barron  returned  to  the  Leopard,  and 
shortly  after  this  vessel  opened  fire  on  the  Chesapeake, 
which  proved  to  be  entirely  unprepared  for  battle.  Her 
decks  were  covered  with  various  objects,  and  it  was  with 
great  difhcuUy  her  batteries  could  be  got  ready;  and  when 
ready  everything  necessary  to  serve  them  was  found  to  be 
wanting.  But  one  gun  was  discharged  from  the  Chesapeake 
before  she  struck  her  colors.  Three  deserters  were  found 
on  board,  and  taken  to  the  Leopard,  Com.  Barron  being 
permitted  to  retain  his  ship,  with  which  he  at  once  returned 
to  Norfolk.  This  outrage  caused  the  greatest  excitement 
throughout  the  nation.  Barron  was  eiuirt-martialed  for 
neglect  of  duty,  found  guilty,  and  suspended  from  the  ser- 
vice for  livo  years.  Although  restored  to  his  rank  and 
placed  in  responsible  positions  ashore,  he  never  again  did 
sea-service.  A  long  correspoiulcnce  with  Cum.  Decatur  on 
the  Chesapeake  affair  terminated  in  a  duel  between  them 
at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  in  1820,  in  which  both  were  severely 
wouncled,  I^eeatur  mortally.  Barron  died  at  Norfolk.  Va., 
April  21.  ISol.  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  senior 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Barron  (Samtel),  a  commodore,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Hampton,  Va.,  Sept.  2o,  17rt5.  lie  com- 
mandeft  a  squadron  of  ten  vessels  which  waged  war  against 
Tri])oli  in  1805.     Died  Oct.  29,  1810. 

Barron  (Samuel),  a  native  of  Virginia,  entered  the 
U.  S.  navy  in  1812,  and  received  the  regular  |>romotions,  be- 
coming a  captain  in  1855.  In  1801  he  entered  the  navy  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  became  an  admiral.  He  was  made  j>risoner 
at  the  capture  of  Forts  Clark  and  Ilattcras,  Aug.  27,  18(51. 

Barros,  de  (Joao),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Portu- 
guese historians,  born  at  A'iseu  in  1490.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Guinea  in  1522. 
His  greatest  work  is  entitled  "Asia,  or  the  History  of  the 
Discoveries  and  Conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East 
Indies '' (1552-62).  He  wrote  only  three  decades  of  this 
work,  which  was  continued  by  Diego  de  Couto  to  the 
twelfth  decade.  This  history  is  admired  for  elegance  of 
style  and  other  merits.  Died  Oct.  20,  1570.  (See  Mangel 
Severim  de  Fakia,  '*  Vida  de  Joao  de  Barras,"  1024; 
Barbosa  Machado,  "  Bibliotheca  Lusitana.") 

Barrot  (Camii-le  Hvacintiie  Odii.on),  a  French 
statesman  and  advocate,  born  at  Villefort  in  Lozcre  July 
19,  1791.  He  practised  law  with  distinction  in  Paris,  and 
acted  with  the  popular  party  in  the  revolution  of  1830. 
About  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  which  he  was  a  leader  of  the  ojiposition, 
and  advocated  electoral  reform.  During  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  supported  the  proposition  to  ajipoint  the  duchess 
of  Orleans  as  regent.  He  was  minister  of  justice  in  the  first 
cabinet  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1848-49.  Died  Aug.  fi,  IS 73. — 
His  brother,  ViCToniN-FERDiNAND.  born  .Jan.  10,  1806,  prac- 
tised law  with  success.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior  from 
Oct.,  1849,  to  Mar..  1850,  and  became  a  senator  in  1853. 

Bar'row,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  Queen's  county,  on 
the  N.  E.  slope  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountain.  It  flows  in 
a  general  southward  direction,  passes  by  Carlow  and  '^ew 
Ross,  divides  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wex- 
ford from  the  counties  of  Queen's  and  Kilkenny,  and,  after 
uniting  with  the  Suir,  enters  the  sea  through  Waterford 
harbor.  It  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  is  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  Shannon  among  Irish  rivers.  It  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  300  tons  to  New  Ross.  25  miles  from  its  mouth, 

Barrow  [from  the  Anglo-Saxon  beoi-f/,  a  *'  hill  or 
mound."  allied  to  the  Ger.  Berg,  a  -hiH"],  a  name  of  the 
artificial  mounds  which  are  found  in  many  countries,  and 
which  were  erected  in  ancient  times  in  honor  of  eminent 
persons  or  for  monumental  purposes.  They  are  formed  of 
earth  or  stones,  and  contain  in  some  eases  human  bones, 
■with  armor  and  utensils.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  nu- 
merous barrows,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised 
before  the  island  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  One  of 
the  largest  barrows  in  Europe  is  Silbury  Hill,  in  Wiltshire, 
which  has  a  vertical  height  of  170  feet  and  covers  5  acres. 
Manv  artitieial  mounds  occur  in  the  U.S..  as  at  Grave  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  and  near  Marietta,  0.;  also  in  Central  America. 

BarrOAV  (Isaac),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  English 
pulpit  orator  and  mathematician,  born  in  London  Oct., 
1030.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  M.  A.  in  1052,  and 
became  ])rofes8or  of  Greek  in  that  place  in  1660.  He  was 
appointed  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  1603,  but 
he  resigned  that  chair  in  favor  of  his  pupil,  the  illustrious 
Newton,  in  1669.  In  1672  he  was  apjiointed  master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     He  published,  besides  other 
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able  works,  "  Lectiones  Optica?"  (IfiO!!)  and  "  Lcctiones 
Gcometrieaj"  (KiTU).  His  roputatioii  as  a  theologian  rests 
chiefly  on  his  sermons,  which  were  editeil  by  Dr.  Tillotson 
{:!  vols.,  1685).  They  are  very  rennukablo  specimens  of 
clear  and  exhaustive  iirgument.  "  The  sermons  of  Barrow," 
says  Hallam.  "display  a  strength  of  mind,  a  comprehen- 
siveness, and  fertility  which  have  rarely  been  equalled." 
Died  May  4,  11177.  Ilis  personal  character  was  noble. 
(See  ARTHim  IIii.i,,  "  Life  of  Barrow,"  prefixed  to  his  col- 
lected works,  ItiSft;  Ward,  "  Lives  of  the  Professors  of 
Grcshani  College.") 

Barrow  (Sir  John),  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  travel- 
ler, born  in  Lancashire  .June  ly,  I7()+.  As  secretary  to 
Lord  .^Iac■^rtncy  he  went  to  China  in  1792,  and  to  the  Ca])e 
of  Good  Hope  in  17'J7.  He  was  secretary  to  the  admirally 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  rendered  many  services  to  geo- 
graphical science  by  promoting  scientilic  expeditions.  He 
was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Ucographical  .Society.  Among 
his  works  are  "Travels  in  Southern  Africa"  (2  vols., 
L-^Ol-D.i),  and  a  "  History  of  Vovages  in  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions "( ISIS).  Died  Nov.  23,  1848.  (See  his  "  Autobio- 
graphical Memoir,"  1S47.) 

Bar'roiv-in-Fur'iiess,  a  seaportand  important  town 
of  Kngland.  in  Lancusliiro  and  on  the  Irish  Sea,  IS  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Lancaster.  It  is  on  tlie  ]icninsula  of  Furness, 
and  is  the  western  terminus  of  a  i-ailvvay  which  extends  to 
Dallon.  aud  connects  Barrow  with  (he  whole  railway-sys- 
tem of  England.  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
Barrow  Islam!,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  formed  by  the  island 
of  Waluey,  which  is  S  miles  long.  This  place,  which  about 
1845  was  only  a  small  fishing-village,  derives  its  ])rosperity 
from  rich  mines  of  iron  ore  (red  hematite)  and  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel,  aud  it  has  recently  increased  with 
great  rajiidity.  In  lS(i7  the  Barrow  Hematite  Sleel  Com- 
pany had  eleven  blast  furnaces  in  operation,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  taken  from  the  mines  was  estimated  for  that 
year  at  400,000  tons.  This  ore  yields  about  57  per  cent. 
of  iron.  The  sfccl-works  of  Barrow  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  Bessemer  steel-works  in  Britain.  Nearly  20,000 
tons  of  slate  are  annually  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Bar- 
row has  a  towu-hall,  a  public  library,  and  numerous 
churches.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  exjjended  in 
couverting  the  channel  between  the  town  and  Barrow 
Island  into  docks,  and  it  is  probable  that  Barrow  will  be- 
come an  important  commercial  city.  Pop.  in  1871,  17,992. 
Barrow  Strait,  the  passage  leading  from  Baffin's  Bay 
into  Melville  Sound.  Its  average  width  is  about  'M  miles. 
Bar'rows  (  Ei.uui  Porter),  S.  T.  D.,  born  at  .Mansfield, 
Conn.,  .Tan.  5.  1S05,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1820,  taught 
school  in  Hartford  1S21)-.'!1,  was  ordained  in  1S,32,  pastor 
of  the  lirst  Free  Presbyterian  church.  New  York  City, 
IS.TS-;;?,  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Western  Reserve 
College  1837-52.  and  of  Hebrew  language  and  literature 
at  .Vndover  Theological  Seminary  1853-06.  In  1872  he 
entered  the  same  iirolV-ssorship  in  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary.  Uo  has  published  a  "Memoir  of  Evertin  Jud- 
8on"  (1852),  "Companion  to  the  Bible"  (1S09),  "Sacred 
(Jeography  and  Antiquities"  (1872).  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  and  editors  of  the  "  Bible  with  Notes"  (American 
Tract  Society),  and  has  published  twenty-five  articles  in 
the  "  Bibliothet!a  Sacra." 

Barr's  Store,  a  post-township  of  Macoupin  co..  III. 
Pop.  ii'.iO.  ' 

Barriin'dia  (.Iose  Franois™),  a  statesman,  born  in 
Honduras  in  1779,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  Spanish  government,  and  was  chosen  in  1S29  president 
of  (he  republic.  As  a  member  of  the  first  republican  as- 
semtily  in  1824,  he  had  introduced  and  carried  a  decree  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1854  he  was  minister  to  the 
U.  S..  and  died  Aug.  4,  1854,  in  New  Y'ork  City. 

Bar'ry,  a  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Michigan.  Area, 
5711  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Thornapplc 
River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  diversified  bv  many 
small  lakes,  )irairies,  and  forests  of  ash,  sugar-maple',  licccli, 
etc.  The  soil  is  productive.  Dairy  products,  wcjol,  wheat, 
anil  corn  .are  largely  grown.  The  cininty  is  intersected  by 
the  (irand  Kivcr  Valley  R.  R.,  a  branch  of  the  Central 
R.  R.    Capital,  Hastings.     Pop.  22,199. 

Barry,  a  county  of  Missouri,  Ixirdering  on  Arkansas. 
Area,  700  square  miles.  The  White  River  of  Arkansas 
flows  through  the  S.  E.  part.  The  surface  is  hilly  ;  the  soil 
is  partly  based  on  limestone,  and  is  mostly  fertile,  drain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Lead  is  found  here.  Capi- 
tal, Cassville.     Pop.  10,373. 

Barry,  a  city  an.l  township  of  Pike  co..  III.,  on  the 
Ilanniliiil  and  Naples  R.  R..  20  miles  S.  K.  of  (^iiincy,  in  a 
flue  agricultural  region.  It  has  one  weekly  newspajier  and 
a  heavy  trade  in  grain.  Pork-packing  is  an  important  indus- 
try.   Pop.  of  township,  2498.     H.  C.  Colin,  El).  "  Adagk." 


Barry,  a  township  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1297. 

Barry,  a  post-township  of  Schuylkill  co..  Pa.     P.  950. 

Bar'ry  (James),  an  historical  painter,  born  at  Cork, 
Irelaud,  Oct.  II,  1741,  was  patronized  by  Edmund  Burke. 
He  passed  about  five  years  at  Rome,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lomlon.  but  ho  was  expelled 
from  the  same  in  1797  on  account  of  his  irritable  temper. 
His  masterpiece  is  "The  Victors  at  Olympia."  Died  Feb. 
22, 1806.  (See  Ci'N.N'iNnnAM,  "  Lives  of  Painters  and  .Sculp- 
tors ;"  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  Aug.,  1810.) 

Barry  (.Tohn),  Commohore,  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Irelanil  in  1745,  emigrated  to  America  about  17611. 
He  became  commander  of  a  V.  S.  frigate  in  1776,  and 
captured  the  English  vessel  Atalanta  in  May,  1781.  Died 
Sept.  13,  1803. 

Barry  (.Jons  S.)  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1802.  Ho 
studied  law,  but  became  a  merchant  of  Constantine,  Mich., 
where  he  removed  in  1S32.  He  became  a  prominent  Demo- 
cratic polilician,  and  was  governor  of  Michigan  (1842-46 
and  1850-52).     Died  Jan.  15.  187U. 

Barry  (Martix),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  physiolo- 
gist, born  in  Hampshire  in  Mar.,  1802.  He  graduated  as 
M.  D.  in  Edinburgh  in  1833,  and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1840.  His  most  important  work  is 
"  Researches  in  Embryology,"  for  which  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  April 
27,  1855.  ^ 

Barry  (Sir  Charles),  a  distinguished  English  archi 
tect,  born  .at  Westminster  in  May.  1795.  He  visited  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Egypt  about  18)8.  He  designed  the  Manches- 
ter Athenaeum  and  the  gramm.ar-school  of  Edward  VI.  at 
Birmingham.  In  1841  ho  became  a  royal  academician. 
His  design  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  was  iircfcrred 
to  those  of  his  competitors,  and  the  work  was  commenced 
in  1840.  He  died  in  18(10.  (See  a  "Memoir  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,"  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  1867.) 

Barry  (Patrick),  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland.  May, 
1816,  received  a  good  English  education,  and  devoted 
some  years  to  teaching  in  one  of  the  national  schools. 
Ho  arrived  in  New  Y'ork  May,  1 836,  and  became  clerk  for 
Prince  &  Sons,  nurserymen  of  Flushing.  He  removed  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y'.,  in  1840,  and  entered  into  the  nursery 
business  in  partnership  wilh  tieorge  Ellwanger.  The  nur- 
series of  Ellwanger  &,  Barry  are  now  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world.  From  1844  to  1 852  Mr.  Barry  edited  the  "  Gen- 
esee Farmer:"  from  1852-54.  "The  Horticulturist."  In 
1852  he  published  "The  Fruit  Garden,"  still  a  standard 
authority  on  pomological  matters. 

Barry  (William  Farquhar),  a  distinguished  American 
officer,  colonel  of  the  Second  Artillery  and  brevet  brigadier- 
general  U.  S.  army,  born  Aug.  IS,  1818,  in  New  Y'ork  City, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838.  His  first  active  services 
were  in  the  war  against  the  Indians  in  Florida,  1852-53, 
when  he  was  ailvanced  to  a  eiijdaincy.  In  the  Mexican 
war  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-Geu.  Worth.  Ho 
served  in  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians  in  Dakota  in 
1856,  anil  took  part  in  the  Utah  exjiedifion,  1858.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  ajqiointed  chief  of  artillery 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  rank  of  major  and 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  His  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta  won  him  the 
brevet  titles  of  colonel  V.  S.  army  and  major-general  of 
volunteers,  Sept.  1.  1S64.  Mar.  13,  1865,  he  was  breyetted 
brigadier-general  U.S.A.  for  gallant  seryices  in  the  cam- 
paign terminating  in  the  surrender  of  the  army  under 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  was  made  brevet  major-general 
U.  S.  A.  in  1865.  (jcn.  Barry  organized  the  entire  artillery 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomiic,  and  served  in  the  field  with 
that  army  as  chief  of  artillery  from  Mar.,  1S62,  to  Sept., 
1862,  participating  in  the  siege  of  Y'orktown  and  the 
Seven  Days'  battles  ending  with  Malvern  Hill.  He  subse- 
quently commanded  (he  artillery  serving  in  the  defences 
of  Washington  1861-63,  and  .served  as  chief  of  artillery  in 
the  armies  commanded  by  (ien.  Sherman.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  various  boards,  niul  after  the  war  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  nurdicrn  (lake)  frontier  for  the 
preservation  of  the  national  neutrality:  and  in  1867  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  U.  S.  Artillery  School  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  which  post  he  now  occiqiies.  tien.  Barry  is  the 
author  of"  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  of  the  Army 
of  the  Polomiii'.  .\.  D.  1861-62,"  in  conjunction  with  the 
writer,  and  "A  .'System  of  Tactics  for  the  i'ield  Artillery  of 
the  U.  S.,"  in  eonjunclion  with  Maj.-Gens.  W.  II.  French 
and  H.  J.  Hunt.     D.  July  IS,  1879.  J.  G.  Barxauii. 

Barry  (William  Taylor),  born  in  Lunenburg.  A'a., 
Feb.  5.  1784,  graduated  at  \Villijim  and  Mary  College  in 
1803,  became  a  lawyer,  was  member  of  Congress  from  Ken- 
tucky (lSin-11).  se'ryed  in  the  war  of  1812.  was  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator (1814-16),  was  in  turn  a  judge,  lieutenant-governor, 
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State  secretary,  and  chief-justice  of  Kentucky;  postmas- 
ter-general under  Jauksou  (1S28-35),  and  died  in  Liver- 
pool Aug.  30,  1835,  while  on  his  nay  to  Spain  as  U.  S. 
minister.  , 

Barry,  du  (Makik  Jeannb  Oomart  de  Vauberkier), 
CiUNTESs,  a  mi.^tress  nf  Louis  XV.  of  France,  born  Aug. 
9  174)1  hud  a  great  intlueneo  in  public  afiairs.  She  was 
guillotined  <iuring  the  Iteign  of  Terror,  Dec.  3,  1793.  (See 
''llistoire  do  France  pendant  lo  dix-huiti5me  Siecle,"  by 

DE  LaCRETKLLE.) 

Bar'rytowuj  a  post-village  of  Ked  Hook  township, 
Dutchess  CO..  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  94  miles 
N.  of  Now  York.     It  has  an  important  trade.     Pop.  248. 

Bars,  a  county  of  Northern  Hungary.  Area,  1032 
square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  in  the 
P.,  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Gran  iind  the  Zsitva.  The  soil  of  the  ])lain  in  the  southern 
part  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  chielly  grain.  Pop.  in 
1869,  137, 191.     Chief  town,  Kremnitz. 

Bar-SUr-Aube  [Lat.  Bav'rum  ad  Al'luhim'],  an  an- 
cient town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aubc,  on  the 
river  Aube.  33  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Troyes.  It  has  a 
trade  in  wine,  hemp,  grain,  and  wool.  The  allied  sove- 
reigns held  a  council  here  Feb.,  1814,  and  here,  in  the  same 
vcar,  occurred  two  battles  between  the  allies  and  the  French. 
Pop.  4809. 

Barty  a  post-township  of  Lancaster,  ec,  Pa.    Pop.  1432. 

Bart,  or  Barth  (Jean),  a  French  naval  hero,  was  born 
at  Dunkirk  in  1(161.  He  bet-amc  the  captain  of  a  privateer, 
and  fought  against  the  Dutch.  Having  performed  several 
bold  and  successful  exploits,  ho  was  apjiointcda  captain  of 
the  royal  navy,  and  obtained  eommand  <if  a  squadron  in 
1(197.  Died  April  27.  1702.  (Sec  A.  Richer,  "Vie  dc  Jean 
Bart,"  1780;   Vanderkst,  '*  Histoire  de  Jean  Bart,"  1841.) 

Bart'enstcin,  a  town  of  Pruspia,  in  the  province  of 
Prussia,  35  miles  S.  W.  of  Kiinigsberg.  It  has  considerable 
manufactures.     Pop.  in  1871,  5880, 

Bar'ter,  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  is 
a  method  of  trading  sometimes  practised  by  barbarous  peo- 
ple iind  others  who  have  no  money  or  credit.  Ships  sailing 
to  uncivilized  countries  often  carry  weapons,  tools,  or  orna- 
ments to  be  used  in  barter  with  savages.  Farmers  in  the 
U.S.  also  take  produce  to  country  stores,  and  receive  goods 
in  exchange  without  the  intervention  of  money.  In  law, 
barter  or  exchange  is  a  contract  for  tran.-fcrring  property, 
the  consideration  being  some  other  commodity, 

BartTa^  or  BartTeld,  an  old  town  of  North  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Saros,  cm  the  river  Tepla.  20  miles 
N.  of  Eperies.  It  has  hot  baths,  which  are  much  frequent- 
ed, and  a  considerable  commerce  in  wine,  brandy,  linen, 
etc.     Pop.  in  1869,  5303. 

Barthf  or  Barilt,  a  seaport-town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Binnensee,  15  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Stralsund.  It  has  shipbuilding  docks,  and  a  trade  in 
grain  ami  wool.     Pop.  in  1871,  5774. 

Barth  (Heinrich),  an  enterprising  German  explorer, 
born  at  Hamburg  Feb.  16,  1821.  He  travelled  in  Northern 
Africa  in  1S45,  after  which  he  extended  his  explorations  to 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  published  "Wan- 
derings along  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean"  (1849). 
Ho  joined  Richardson  and  Overweg  in  an  expedition  to 
Central  Africa,  but  they  died  in  1851,  and  he  explored  that 
country  alone  for  about  five  years.  In  18(13  he  became 
professor  of  geography  in  Berlin.  He  jmblished  "  Travels 
and  Discoveries  in  t'entrnl  Africa"  (5  vols.,  1857),  which 
is  a  very  valuable  work.  Dieil  Nov.  25,  1866.  (See  "Ed- 
inburgh Review  "  for  Jan.  to  April,  1859.) 

Barth^lemy  (Aioiste  Marseille),  a  French  satiric 
poet,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1796.  He  published  a  number 
of  satires  which  had  great  success.  Among  them  are  the 
'•Villeliadc,"  directed  against  the  ministry  of  VilU-le  (1S26), 
"Najiuleon  in  Egypt"  (1828),  and  "La  Nemesis"  (1831). 
The  last  named  was  the  first  of  a  series  issued  weekly  for 
one  year.     Died  Aug.  23,  18C7. 

Barthelemy  (Jean  Jacqi-es),  an  eminent  French  an- 
tiquary, liorn  near  Aubafrne.  in  Provence,  July  20,  1716, 
was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  He  learner!  "the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  and  became  keeper 
of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  in  1753,  after  which  he  trav- 
elled in  Italy  and  enlleeted  many  medals.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral treatises  on  numismatics  and  ancient  inscriptions.  His 
principal  and  most  poj)ular  work  is  "  Travels  of  Anacharsis 
the  Younger  in  Greece  "  ("Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis  en 
Gr6ce,"  4  vols.,  1788),  which  is  a  very  agreeable  production. 
It  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  lie  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  Academy  in  1789.  Died  April  30, 
1795.     (See  Ma.ncini-Niver.nais,  "  Essai  sur  la  vie  de  J.  J. 


Barth61emv,"  1795  j  Villenave,  "Notice  sur  les  ouvrage 
de  J.  J.  Barthelemy,"  1821.) 

Barthelemy  Saint-Uilaire  (Jcles),  a  French 
scholar  and  journalist,  l)orn  in  Paris  Aug.  19,  1805.  Ho 
was  an  editor  of  the  "  National  "  and  other  liberal  journals. 
In  1838  he  became  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  jihilosophy 
in  the  College  of  France  in  Paris.  He  translated  into 
French  the  works  of  Aristotle  (4  vols..  1839-44),  and  wrote 
several  works,  among  which  is  "  Du  Bouddhisme"  (1855), 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1848. 
He  was  secretary  to  President  Thiers  in  1872-73. 

Barthez,  or  Barthes  (Pai'l  Joseph).  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
an  eminent  French  physician  and  writer,  born  at  Mont- 
pellier  Dec.  11,  1734.  Ho  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
that  city  in  1759,  and  removed  to  Paris  in  1780,  after  which 
he  was  consulting  physician  to  the  king  and  a  member  of 
the  council  of  state.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  •'  New 
Elements  of  the  Science  of  Man"  (1778).  Died  Oct.  15, 
1800.  (See  Lordat,  "Mfimoires  sur  la  vie  de  P.  J.  Bar- 
thez." 1818.) 

Bar'tholin  (Thomas),  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jihysicians  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Cojicnhagen  Oct.  20, 
1616.  He  became  in  1648  ]iri»fessni*  of  anatomy  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  wrote,  among  other  works  in  Latin,  one  on  the 
lymphatic  vessels  (the  discovery  of  which  he  claimed),  a 
treatise  on  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  "Anatomia" 
(1641),  which  passed  through  many  editions  and  obtained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  text-book.  The  Bartholin  family 
produced  many  eminent  physicians.     Died  Dec.  4,  1680. 

Barthol'omew^  a  bayou  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
rises  in  Jefferson  county  in  the  former  State,  flows  nearly 
southward  into  Louisiana,  and  enters  the  AVashita  River  at 
Washita  City.     It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  for  250  miles. 

Bartholomew^  a  county  of  the  central  part  of  Indi- 
j  ana.  contains  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Drift- 
wood Fork  of  White  River.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  tobacco  arc  largely 
exported.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Jefferson ville  Madison 
and  Indianapolis  R.  R.     Capital,  Columbus.     Pop.  21,133. 

Bartholomew,  a  post-township  of  Drew  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  560. 

Bartholomew,  atownship  of  Jefferson  co..  Ark.  P.  459. 

Bartholomew  [Gr.  BapfloXojaoroT;  L.at.  Bavtholomec'us'], 
Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  ajiostlcs,  supjiosed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Nathanael  mentioned  in  John  i.  45-49.  We  have  no 
authentic  information  respecting  his  labors  or  his  death. 
According  to  tradition,  he  preached  the  gospel  in  India. 

Bartholomew  (Epward  Sheffielp).  an  American 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  1822.  He  prac- 
tised dentistry  for  a  time,  and  then  learned  painting,  but 
afterwards  became  distinguished  as  a  sculptor.  From  1845 
to  1848  he  was  in  Hartford,  and  after  two  years  spent  in 
New  York  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  died,  at  Naples,  May 
2,  1858.  Some  of  his  works  are  greatly  admired.  Among 
them  are — "  The  Shepherd  Boy,"  "  Youth  and  Age,"  a 
monument  to  Charles  Carroll,  "  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle," 
etc. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  a  great  English  market  hold 
annually  in  West  Sniithtieid,  London,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (Aug.  24.  old  style).  The  charter  of  this 
fair  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  in  1133.  It  was  originally 
connected  with  the  Church,  under  whose  auspices  miracle- 
plays,  mysteries,  and  moralities  were  represented  at  the  fair. 
In  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence  this  was  the  chief 
cloth-fair  of  the  kingdom.  Leather,  pewter,  and  live  cattle 
were  also  sold  here.  Crowds  of  peojde  were  attracted  to  it 
by  a  variety  of  popular  amusements  and  the  exhibitions  of 
acrobats,  tumblers,  mountebanks,  mummers,  and  merry- 
andrews.  Having  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  traffic  and  be- 
come a  nuisance,  it  was  abolished  in  1855.  (See  Henry 
Moklev.  "  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair,"  1859.) 

BartholomeAV's  Hospital^  London,  was  founded 
in  1102  by  Rahere,  the  king's  ministrcl,  and  was  at  first 
connected  with  a  priory  established  by  the  same  person. 
It  was  made  a  sanctuary  by  Edward  II.,  but  hospital  and 
priory  were  both  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  founded 
the  hospital  anew,  giving  500  marks  yearly  for  its  main- 
tenance, on  condition  the  city  should  give  the  like  sum. 
There  is  a  medical  school  attached  to  it,  and  the  hospital 
relieves  70,000  patients  annually. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  Massacre  of,  the  massacre  of 
French  Protestants  which  commenced  at  Paris  in  the  night 
between  the  23d  and  24th  of  Aug.,  1572.  During  the  minor- 
ity of  Charles  IX.  and  the  regency  of  his  mother  Catherine 
de  MSdicis,  a  long  civil  war  raged  in  France  between  the 
Catholics  and  Huguenots,  whose  leaders  were  the  prince 
of  Cond€  and  Admir.al  Coligny.  In  1570  the  court  made 
to  the  Huguenots  overtures  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  of 
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peace.  Charles  invited  Coligny  and  other  leaders  of  that 
party  to  court,  and  received  them  with  warm  demonstra- 
tions of  friendshij),  wliich  were  probably  pertidious.  The 
false  security  of  the  Jlu-juenots  was  increased  I>y  a  mar- 
riage between  Ileury  uf  Navarre  and  Margaret,  who  was 
a  sister  of  Charles  IX.  Many  Huguenots  came  to  Paris 
to  attend  the  wedding  in  Aug.,  1672.  Among  the  principal 
instigators  of  the  massacre  were  Catherine  de  M^dicis  and 
her  sons.  Admiral  Coligny  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from 
a  window  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  22d.  The  general 
massacre  commenced  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
Aug.  24th,  and  continued  for  several  days.  The  provinces 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital,  with  some  exceptions. 
In  regard  to  the  nunilicr  of  victims  there  is  no  certainty. 
Estimates  have  varied  from  Hl(M)  to  111,000  for  Paris,  aiid 
from  2000  to  100,000  for  the  whole  of  France.  (See  Sis- 
MONDi,  "History  of  France;"  H.  Martin,  "History  of 
France j"  Dk  Tnor,  *' Historia  sui  Tcmporis;"  "The 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  by  He.xhv  White,  1868.) 

Bar'^tizaii,  in  Norman  castles,  a  projecting  balcony  or 
small  stone  closet  placol  4)n  corbels  over  doorways  and  on 
other  parts,  generally  for  defence,  and  designed  to  command 
some  assailable  point  with  the  fire  of  its  crossbow-bolts. 
It  had  perforated  battlements  for  the  defence  of  the  archers 
and  crossbowmen. 

Bart'lett^  a  post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  etc.     Pop.  629. 

Bartlett,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Tenn.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.     Pitp.  2-14. 

Bartlett  (  Elisha),  M.  D.,  an  American  physician,  born 
in  Smithtield,  R.  I.,  Oct.  0,  1804.  He  became  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1844,  and 
took  the  same  position  in  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1S50.  He  was  ])opula.r  as  a  teacher,  and  wrote,  among 
other  medical  works,  one  entitled  "  Essay  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Medical  Science."     Died  July  19,  1855. 

Bartlett  (Henuy  A.),  U.  S.  M.  C,  born  Aug.  19,  1838, 
in  Patuxent,  H.  I.,  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
marine  corps  Oct.  1(>,  18(51,  became  a  first  lieutenant  Nov. 
20,  18r)l,  and  a  captain  Nov.  29,  1807.  From  July,  1802,  to 
Aug.,  1804,  he  served  on  boanl  the  iron-clad  New  Ironsides 
during  her  numerous  engagements  with  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries of  Charleston  harbor. 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Bartlett  (Ichabod),  an  eminent  American  lawyer,  born 
at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  July  24,  1780,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1808.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1S33  to  1839.     Died  Oct.  19,  1853. 

Bartlett  f  Joiiv  R.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Sept.  26,  1843,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  became  an  ensign  in  1863,  a  lieu- 
cenant  in  1804,  and  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1860.  He 
served  in  the  steamer  Mississippi  at  the  passage  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  eajituro  of  New  Orleans,  April 
24,  1802.  While  attadied  to  the  steam-sloop  Susquehanna 
he  took  ])art  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  was  one 
of  the  assaulting  l>arty  of  Jan.  15,  1805.  Commodore 
Godon,  who  commanded  the  Susquehanna,  makes  honor- 
able mention  of  Itartlett  in  his  official  despatch  of  Jan. 
17,  1805,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Blake,  who  led  the 
men  of  the  Susquehanna  in  the  assault  on  the  fort,  refers 
to  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  belonging  to  my  command,  remained 
at  the  'palisades'  until  nightfall,  and  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  his  personal  gaUantr}'." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Bartlett  (John  Russei-l),  an  American  writer,  born  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  23,  1805,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Ethnological  Society.  He  was  appointed 
in  1850  commissioner  to  determine  the  boundary  between 
Mexico  and  the  U.  S.  He  ]iublished,  besides  other  works, 
a  "  Narrative  of  Exjdoratious  and  Incidents  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico"  (2  vols.,  1854);  "Progress  of  Ethnology" 
(1847);  ''Dictionary  of  Americanisms"  (1848);  "  Bibli- 
otheca  Americana"  (4  vols.,  1805-70),  etc. 

Bartlett  (John  Shkrukn),  M.  D.,  an  English  journal- 
ist, liorn  in  1790.  He  founded  in  New  York  in  1822  the 
"Albion,"  a  Journal  which  he  eilited  with  much  ability 
until  1848.  He  was  afterwards  connected  with  other  news- 
papers.    Died  Aug.  24,  1803. 

Bartlett  (Joseph),  a  satiric  poet,  born  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  June  10,  1702,  graduati-d  at  Harvard  in  1782,  and 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortiiiu!  bi;camo  a  lawyer.  He 
wrote  a  poem  on  physiognomv,  iind  one  entitled  "  The  New 
Vicar  of  Bray."     Died  Oct.  20,  1827. 

Bartlett  (  Josiah),  M.  D..  an  American  patriot,  born  at 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  21,  1729.  He  signed  the  Declara- 
tion iif  Tnilepcndence.  and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1770-78.    He  became  president  of  New  Hamp- 


shire in  1790,  and  governor  of  that  State  under  the  new 
constitution  in  1793.     Died  May  19,  1795. 

Bartlett  (Samuel  Colcord),  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  H.,  Nov.  25,  1817,  and  in  1830  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was  afterwards  tutor,  and  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1S42.  In  1843  he 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Mouson, 
Mass.,  in  1840  became  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosojihy  in  AVestern  Reserve  College,  in  1852  took  charge 
of  the  Franklin  street  church,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in  1857 
became  pastor  of  the  New  England  church,  Chicago,  111., 
and  in  1858  was  made  professor  of  biblical  literature  in  the 
Chicago  (Congregational)  Theological  Seminary.  In  1873 
he  had  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  travel  in  the  East. 
He  hits  published  *'  Life  and  Death  Eternal  "  and  "  Sketches 
of  Missions  of  the  American  Board,"  besides  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  sermons,  orations,  addresses,  and  articles  in  the  lead- 
ing reviews.  He  contributed  to  the  American  edition  of 
Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  He  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  Dartmouth  College  in  1877. 

Bartlett  (William),  born  in  Ncwburj;port,  Mass.,  Jan. 
31.  1748.  He  acquired  great  wealth  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
which  he  used  liberally  in  promoting  education,  temper- 
ance, missions,  and  the  cause  of  religion  and  morals.  He 
gave  S30.000  to  found  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  added  to  this  gift  various  lienefactions,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  $250,000.  He  also  bestowed  large 
sums  upon  other  benevolent  enterj)riscs.    Died  Feb.  8,  1841. 

Bartlett  (William  FRANris),an  American  officer  of  vol- 
unteers, born  in  Haverhill.  Mass.,  June  0,  1840,  grsiduated 
at  Harvard  University  in  1801.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  entered  the  service  as  a  jirivate  soldier,  and  was  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  July,  1801 ; 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  April,  1802,  he  lost  a  leg;  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  Forty-ninth  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  which  regiment  he  led  in  the  assault  on  Port 
Hudson,  La.,  May  27,  1803,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  and  arm.  On  this  occasion  he  displayed  such  daring, 
and  was  so  conspicuous  a  mark,  being  mounted,  that  the 
Confederate  officers  gave  orders  not  to  shoot  at  him.  Col- 
onel of  the  Fifty-seventh  Massachusetts  Veteran  Regiment, 
Aug..  1803,  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  June  22,  1804,  for  conspicu- 
ous gallantry.  He  led  the  assaulting  column  at  the  explo- 
sion of  the  mine  near  Petersburg  July  30,  1804,  and  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Brevetted  major-general  U.  S. 
volunteers.      Died  Dec.  17,  1876. 

Bartlett  (William  Henry),  an  English  artist  and 
writer,  born  in  London  in  1809.  He  travelled  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  visited  Egypt  and  Pal- 
estine. He  published  numerous  popular  works,  illustrated 
with  engravings  designed  by  himself.  Among  his  works 
are ''Walks  in  and  about  Jerusalem"  (1844).  and  '*  The 
Nile-Boat,  or  Glimpses  of  the  Land  of  Egypt"  (1849).  He 
died  at  sea  in  1854. 

Bartlett  (William  H,  C).  LL.D.,  an  American  officer 
and  scientist,  born  in  1804  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1826.  He  served,  while  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers, as  assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1827- 

29,  in  the  construction  of  J^ort  ]\Ionroe,  Va.,  and  Fort  Adams, 
R.  1.,  1828-32.  as  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  at  Washing- 
ton. I>.  C,  1832-34,  and  as  acting  jirofessor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  at  the  Jlilitary  Academy  1834- 

30.  On  resigning  his  lieutenancy,  April  20,  1830,  he  was 
ajqiointcd  full  professor  of  philosophy,  continuing  as  such 
till  retired  from  active  service,  Feb.  14, 1871.  He  is  author 
of  a  "Treatise  on  Optics,"  1839,  of  "Synthetical  Mechan- 
ics," 1850-58,  of  "Acoustics  and  Optics,"  1852-59,  of 
"Analytical  Mechanics,"  1853-59,  andof  "Spherical  Astron- 
omy," 1855-58.  He  is  a  member  of  several  scientific  asso- 
ciations, cor])orator  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
from  its  formation,  and,  since  1871.  actuary  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  City. 

Gr.oROK  AV.  CrLU'M. 
Bart'ley  (Mordecai)  was  born  in  Fayette  co.,  Pa.,  Dec. 
10.  17H3.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1809.  and  settled  in  Mans- 
field, Richland  co.  He  served  as  a  cajitain  in  the  war  of 
1812.  was  a  member  of  Congress  (!823-.'ll),  and  governor 
of  Ohio  (1844-40).     Died  Oct.  10,  1870.     (See  his  Life,  by 

A.   T.   (lOOI)MAN.) 

Bart'low,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  0.     Pop.  126. 

Bar'tol  (Cyrus  ArGUSxrs),  D.  D.,  a  Unitarian  divine 
and  author,  born  at  Frecport,  Me.,  April  30,  1813.  Ho 
graduatcfl  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1832,  at  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  Schocd  in  1835  :  setthMl  as  colleague  pastor  of 
Wr-st  church.  Boston,  in  1837.  His  jirincipiil  writings  arc 
"Discourses  on  the  Christian  Spirit  anti  Life"  (1850), 
"Discourses  on  the  Christian  Body  and  Form"  (1854), 
"  Pictures  of  Europe  "  (1855),  "  Radical  Problems  "  (1872), 
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and  "The  Rising  Faith"  (1873).  His  contributions  to 
periodical  literature  are  numerous  and  valuable,  being 
characterized  by  fine  literary  taste  and  deep  religious 
feeling. 

Bnrtoli'ni  (LoREXZo),an  eminent  Italian  sculptor,  born 
in  Tusraiiv  in  1777.  Ue  studied  and  worked  in  Paris,  aud 
was  imlroiiized  by  Napoleon,  who  in  ISOS  dirictod  him  to 
found  a  school  of  sculpture  at  Carrara.  In  ISlo  he  re- 
moved to  Florence,  where  he  worked  for  nuuiy  years. 
Among  his  innstcrpieces  are  a  colossal  bust  of  Napoleon 
I.,  the  group  of  '■  Hercules  and  Lycus,"  and  a  group  called 
"Charity."  His  works  are  characterized  by  a  classic  re- 
pose and  siuiplicitj'.  He  is  ranked  by  the  Italians  as  sec- 
ond only  to  Canova.     Died  Jan.  20,  1850. 

Bartoloz'zi  (Fit.v.NtKSCo),  an  Italian  engraver,  born  in 
172.'),  was  a  scholar  of  Fcrreti  and  Joseph  Wajiner.  He 
lived  many  years  in  London.  Ho  exerted  a  bail  influence 
by  spreading  the  stippled  manner.  His  works  are  very 
numerous.     Died  in  ISIO. 

Bar'ton,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Kansas.  Area, 
900  siiuare  miles;  It  is  intersected  by  the  .\rkansas  River 
and  the  .\tehison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  and  also 
drained  by  Walnut  Creek.  Capital,  Great  Bend.  Pi>p.  in 
1S70,  2. 

Barton,  a  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Kansas. 
Area,  liOU  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  North  Fork 
of  Spring  River  and  several  creeks.  A  large  part  of  the 
county  is  prairie.  Corn,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
crojis.  .\mong  its  mineral  resources  are  coal  and  lime- 
stone.    Capital,  Lamar.     Pop.  5087. 

Barton,  a  township  of  Gibson  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  lfi2G. 
Itarton,  a  post-township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.  P.  383. 
Barton,  a  p()st-township  of  Orleans  co.,Vt.,  is  a  thriv- 
ing country  town,  with  three  villages  and  good  railroad 
facilities.  The  fertile  soil  and  abundant  water-power  make 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  business  profitable.  The 
chief  article  of  manufacture  is  lumber.  There  are  four 
churches,  two  graded  schools,  one  academy,  one  library, 
and  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  1911. 

6.  H.  Blake,  Ed.  op  "Mositor." 
Barton,   a   post-township   of    Tioga   co.,    N.   T.      It 
contains  Wavcrley  and  other  manufacturing  villages.    Pop. 
iOS7. 

Barton,  a  post-tp.  of  Washington  co..  Wis.  Pop.  1376. 
Barton  (Benjamin  Smith),  M.  D..  born  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Fell.  10.  1700,  was  educated  at  Pennsylvania  College 
and  in  Europe,  graduating  as  M.  D.  at  Uiittingen.  In 
17t>9  he  became  professor  of  natural  history  aud  botany  in 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  ISl."  professor  of  ma- 
teria mediea.  He  published  various  works  on  natural  sci- 
ence, materia  mediea,  and  other  .subjects,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  his"  Elements  of  Botany"  (ISOi  and  1S12).  Died 
Der.  10,  1815. 

Barton  (BEnxAnn),  known  as  the  "Quaker  poet," 
born  in  London  Jan.  31,  1784,  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  became  a  clerk  in  a  bank  at  Woodbridge. 
He  published  "Poems"  (1820),  "Napoleon,  and  other 
Poems"  (1822),  "Devotional  Verses"  (1826),  "The  Reli- 
quary" (1S3B),  "Household  Verses"  (1845),  and  other 
works.  Sir  Robert  Peel  procured  for  him  a  pension  of 
£100.  His  works  are  pervaded  by  pious  scntimcut  and 
tendcrnes.s.  Died  Feb.  19,  1819.  (Sec  "  Memoirs  and  Let- 
ters of  Bernard  Barton,"  edited  by  his  daughter.) 

Barton  (William),  a  Revolutionary  general,  bom  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1747.  As  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Rhode  Island  militia  he  captured  Gen.  Prescott  July  10, 
1777.  He  was  wounded  and  disabled  in  1778  at  Bristol 
Ferry.  Congress  gave  him  a  colonel's  commission  and  a 
sword,  and  he  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Vermont.  He 
was  many  years  imprisoned  in  Vermont  for  debt,  but  was 
liberated  in  1825  by  La  Fayette,  who  paid  the  demand 
against  him.     Died  at  Pro\'idenee  Oct.  22,  1831. 

Barton  (William  P.  C).  M.  D.,  a  botanist,  nephew  of 
Dr.  li.  S.  Barton,  graduateil  at  Princeton  in  1805.  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsvlva- 
nia  in  1808.  Ho  published  "Flora-  Philadelphiea;  "  (1815- 
25),  "  Flora  of  North  America"  (3  vols.,  1821-23),  "  Ma- 
teria Mediea,"  "  Medical  Botany."  "  Plan  for  Marine  Hos- 
pitals" (1817),  and  several  other  works.  He  was  professor 
of  botany  ia  tho  University-  of  Pennsylvania.  Died  in 
1855. 

Barton  Beds,  a  group  of  strata  of  clay  and  sand 
forming  part  of  the  middle  e<»ccnc  formation,  included  in 
the  Ba(;shot  Beds  (which  see). 

Barton  City,  a  township  of  Barton  co..  Mo.     P.  270. 

Barton's  Buttons  (called  also  Iris  Ornaments^ 

By  means  of  a  dividing-engine,  Mr.  John  Barton  succeeded 


1  in  engraving  lines  on  steel  and  other  surfaces  not  more  than 
from  the  two-thousandth  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch 
I  apart.     These,  owing  to  the  action  of  grooved  surfaces  on 
I  light,  shine  in  the  light  of  candles  or  lamps  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum.    From  steel  dies  thus  prepared  im- 
pressions were  stamped  upon   buttons  and  other  articles, 
forming  ornaments  rivalling  in  colors  the  brilliant  flashes 
of  the  diamond. 
Barton's  Creek,  a  township  of  Wake  CO.,  N.C.  P.  1585. 

Bar'tow,  a  county  in  tho  N.  of  Georgia,  was  formerly 
called  Cass.  ,\rea,  550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
tho  Etowah  River.  Tho  surface  is  partly  mountainous  or 
hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  cotton,  and  wool  are  the 
chief  crops.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  marble,  and  limestone  are 
found  in  it.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
R.  R.     Capital,  CartersviUe.     Pop.  10,560. 

Bartow  (Francis  .Stebbins^,  born  in  Savannah.  Ga., 
Sept.  0,  ISIO,  graduated  at  Franklin  College,  Ga..  1835, 
studied  law  at  the  law  school.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Savannah  bar,  was  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  legislature,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  Confede- 
rate Congress.  During  tho  civil  war  lie  entered  the  army 
as  captain  of  the  Oglethorpe  Light  Infantry,  was  ajipointcd 
colonel  of  Eighth  Georgia  Infantry,  and  brigadier-general 
C.  S.  A.     Killed  at  Manassas  July  21,  1861. 

Bar'tram  (John  i,  an  .\merican  botanist,  born  in  Darby, 
Chester  CO..  Pa.,  in  I71H.  He  planted  a  botanical  garden  on 
the  Schuylkill  near  Philadelphia,  made  extensive  excursions 
in  the  unsettled  parts  of  North  America,  and  sent  s])eci- 
mens  to  Linuicus,  who  pronounced  him  "  the  greatest  natu- 
ral botanist  in  the  world."  He  wrote  a  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  East  Florida  in  1768,"  and  other  works.  Died  Sept.  22, 
1777.  (See  William  Darlington,  "  Memorials  of  John 
Bartram  and  Humphrey  Marshall."  1849.) 

Bartram  (William),  a  botanist,  a  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Kingsessing,  Pa.,  Feb.  9.  1739.  He  ex- 
plored the  animals,  plants,  etc.  of  several  Southern  States, 
and  published  "  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  "  (1791).  He  also  prepared  a  list  of 
American  birds.     Died  July  22,  1823. 

Bartsch  (Joiiann  .\r>AM  BcRNnATiD),  a  German  engra- 
ver and  writer,  born  at  A'icnna  Aug.  17.  1757.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  called  "  The  Painter-Engraver"  ("Le  Pcintre- 
Graveur."  21  vols..  1821).  He  also  prepared  a  "  Catalogue 
of  all  the  Prints  of  Rembrandt,"  and  other  similar  works. 
Died  Aug.  21.  1S21. 

Ba'ruch,  a  Hebrew  scribe,  was  a  friend  and  companion 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom  he  served  as  amanuensis. 
Shortly  after  580  B.  C.  he  accompanied  Jeremiah  to  Egypt. 
His  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  The  book  of  Baruch, 
which  the  Catholics  admit  into  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, is  considered  apocryphal  by  Protestants  and  Jews. 
It  is  not  without  literary  merit.  In  what  language  or  l.y 
what  hand  it  was  first  written  is  unknown.  Its  sixth  chap- 
ter, the  so-eallcd  "  epistle  of  Jeremiah."  is  of  later,  though 
very  oncicnt.  date.  There  is  a  pseudcpigraphic  "epistle 
of  Baruch  "  in  the  Syriac  language,  probably  a  monastic 
forgery,  and  certainly  worthless. 

Bar'wood,  or  CamAVOod,  a  red  dyewood  from  tho 
western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  the  wood  of  Haphia  niiitla, 
a  leguminous  tree.  Its  coloring  principle  is  slightly  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkaline 
solutions.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  santoline. 
Barycentric.     See  Appendix. 

Bary'ta,  or  Bary'tes  [Gr.  gapes,  "  heavy,"  alluding 
to  "heavy  spar,"  its  sulphate],  (symbol  BaO),  the  oxide  of 
barium,  is  an  alkaline  earth  and  a  virulent  poison.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar,  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  but  it  is  not  useful  for  any  purpose 
except  chemical  analysis.  A  solution  of  baric  hydrate  is 
used  by  the  chemist  as  the  best  test  of  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar,  is  a 
common  crystallized  mineral  which  is  mixed  with  while 
lead  and  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  i^ermaiinit 
irhite.  Several  mixtures  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  white 
lead  are  manufactured  and  are  known  in  coiumerce.  Vciure 
trhile  contains  1  part  sulphate  of  baryta  and  1  part  white 
lead.  Hnmbiirq  ichitf  contains  2  parts  sulphate  of  baryta 
and  1  part  white  lead.  Biiiih  irhile  contains  3  parts  sul- 
phate of  baryta  and  1  part  white  lead.  The  native  sul- 
phate of  baryta  was  employed  by  the  celebrated  j^otter 
Wedgwood  iii  the  manufacture  of  jasper  ware  and  for  the 
formation  of  white  figures,  etc.  on  colored  jars  and  ve.s.sels. 
It  is  also  extcui-ively  used  for  adulterating  white  lead  and 
for  giving  weight  to  paper.    Baryta  abounds  in  N.  C. 

Bar'ytone.  written  also  Baritone  [from  the  Gr. 
papvt.  "  heavy."  and  roios.  "  tone  "].  signifies  the  tone  of  a 
man's  voice,  about  halfway  between  the  bass  and  tenor. 
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It  generally  extends  in  compass  from  B  flat  to  F,  and  occu- 
pies the  same  position  as  the  mrzzo  Httprano  of  the  femalo 
voice.  In  Ureek  grammar,  words  with  au  unaucented  tiual 
syllable  arc  called  barytones. 

Basalt'  [Lat.  hasal'tcs],  a  rock  of  volcanic  formation, 
is  considered  a  variety  of  trap-roek,  and  is  composed  of 
felspar  and  augite  or  hornblende.  It  has  a  eomjiact  tex- 
ture, a  dark-green,  dark-gray,  or  black  color,  and  a  con- 
choidal  fracture.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
basalt  is  the  columnar  structure  which  it  oficu  assumes. 
The  columns  have  a  regular  prismatic  form,  which  apjiears 
to  be  the  result  of  a  tendency  or  etlort  towards  crystalliza- 
tion, Imt  many  tlicorists  deny  that  it  is  at  all  analogous  to 
crystallization.  They  generally  have  live  or  six  sides,  and 
are  often  divided  transversely  by  joints  at  nearly  equal 
distances.  Beautiful  sjtecimens  of  vertical  columns  of 
basalt  are  found  at  the  (Jiants'  Causeway  in  the  north  of 
Irchuid,  and  Fingal's  Oavc  in  the  Scottish  island  of  Staflfa. 

Bas'com  (IIkxry  Bidlemax),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  bishop 
of  tlie  iMcthodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  at 
Hancock.  Delaware  co.,  X.  Y.,  May  27,  1 71Mi.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  181.'?,  and  in  ISiM  was  (.-hosen  chap- 
lain to  Congress  J  was  president  of  Madison  College,  Pa. 
(1S27-2'J),  professor  of  morals,  Augusta  College,  Ky.,  in 
iS.'i2,  and  in  1812  president  of  Transylvania  University,  Ky. 
From  1S40  to  I'^JO  he  was  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view" of  his  Cliurch.  In  IS;')!)  he  was  made  a  bishop; 
died  Sept.  S,  1S51).  In  one  of  his  earlier  years  he  preached 
400  times,  and  received  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  and  ten 
cents.  Bishop  Bascom  was  an  extremely  popular  speaker. 
His  sermons  are  considcL-ed  to  have  been  very  brilliant  and 
powerful.     His  complete  writings  were  published  in  ISiJti. 

Bascom  (John-),  LL.D.,  born  at  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  May  1, 
1827,  and  graduated  at  AVilliams  College  in  I84U,  studied 
law  and  theology,  the  latter  at  Andovcr  .Seminar}'.  In 
1855  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  AVilliams  College. 
He  has  published  "Political  Economy"  (I8(il),  "^Esthet- 
ics" (i8(i2),  "  Rhetoric"  (ISiJ.")),  "  E'lemcnts  of  Psychol- 
ogy" (LSfly),  "Science,  Philosophy,  aud  Religion  "  ("l871 ), 
"The  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,"  and  other  works.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  AViseonsin  University. 

Base  [Lat.  bn^HiH,  from  the  Ur.  jSao-ts,  a  "foundation"], 
a  term  having  important  applications  in  architecture,  chem- 
istry, geometry,  heraldry,  and  music  (II.  bnmn).  Base  in 
general  signifies  the  bottom  of  anything  considered  as  its 
support,  as  the  base  of  a  mountain,  the  base  of  a  pillar. 

Bask,  in  architecture,  is  the  lower  part  of  a  pillar — *'.  e. 
the  part  between  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  and  the  t()p  of 
the  pedestal.  The  Doric  column  had  no  base.  The  base  is 
composed  of  two  parts — the  plinth,  which  is  a  flat,  square 
block ;  aud  the  mouldhuj,  which  is  usually  circular  and 
rests  ujion  the  plinth.  In  botany,  the  base  of  a  leal"  is  the 
part  next  to  the  petiole.  The  base  of  a  fruit  is  the  part 
next  to  the  root,  or  the  end  to  which  the  stem,  peduncle, 
or  pedicel  is  attached.  The  stem-end  of  a  pear  is  called 
the  base,  although  it  is  smaller  and  usually  higher  in  posi- 
tion tliau  the  apex. 

Bask,  in  chemistry,  is  a  compound  body,  generally  con- 
sisting of  a  metal  united  with  oxygen.  For  examjile,  po- 
tassium (K)  combines  with  oxygen  (0),  and  thus  forms 
the  base  jiotash  (K-iO) ;  sodium  (Na)  and  oxygen,  the  base 
soda  (Na-jO) ;  lead  (Pb)  and  oxygen,  the  base  lead  monox- 
ide or  litharge  (PbO).  Every  oxygen  base  fttrms  salts 
with  oxygen  acids  to  form  oxy-salts.  Thus,  the  base 
potash  (K2O)  combines  with  sulphuric  acid  (SO3)  to 
make  the  salt  sulphate  of  potash  (KjO.SOy);  potash 
with  nitric  acid  (NOj)  to  form  the  salt  nitrate  of  potash 
or  uitre  (Iv2O,N05).  Occasionally  sulphur  or  some  other 
clement  replaces  the  oxygen  in  a  base.  Thus,  the  metal 
potassium  (K)  unites  with  sulphur  (S)  to  form  the  huI- 
plinr  base  sulphide  of  potassium  (K^S),  which  can  unite 
with  a  sul])hur  acid  liko  sulpharsenious  acid  or  orpimcnt 
(AsijSa)  to  make  the  salt  sulpharseni to  of  potash  (KiS.As'iSg). 
The  metal  half  of  a  base  need  not  be  a  simple  element, 
but  may  be  a  compound  body  which,  for  the  time,  plays 
tlu'  jiart  of  a  simple  substance.  Thus,  the-compound  ctliyl 
(Cillj)  can  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  ordinary  ether 
(C4Hj)20;  and  the  base  thus  produced  can,  in  its  turn, 
combine  with  acids  to  form  salts.  In  the  new  chemistry, 
while  the  basic  properties  of  certain  oxides  are  necessarily 
recognized,  a  difl'erent  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  their 
relations  to  aeids.  Thus,  it  is  said  that,  1.  In  some  cases, 
basic  oxides  form  salts  liy  direct  combination  with  acids; 
as  when  vapor  of  sulphuric  anhydricle  (SO;,)  is  passed  over 
red-hot  barium  oxide  (BaO).  barium  sulphate  (BaO.SOn  or 
BaSO,)  is  formed.  2.  Mostly,  however,  metallic  salts  are 
formed  by  the  substitution  of  a  nu-tal  for  hydrogen  in  the 
acid.  TIius,  nitric  ncid,  or  hydrogen  nitrate  ( ITXO3) 
+  i)otftssinni  hydrate  (KOH)  =  potassium  nitrate  (KNU3) 


+  water  (H2O).  In  geometry,  the  base  of  a  solid  is  the 
lowest  ])art,  or  the  side  on  which  it  stands,  as  the  base  of  a 
cone  or  plane.  Revised  by  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Base  (of  operations),  a  military  term  denoting,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  fine  of  operations,  the  (usually)  con- 
tiguous aud  well-guarded  {by  our  own  or  allied  forces) 
region  upon  which  an  army  depends  for  its  supplies,  rein- 
forcements, etc.,  to  which  it  sends  back  its  sick  and 
wounded,  and  upon  which  it  (generally)  would  fall  back 
in  case  of  reverse  and  retreat.  Much  pedantry  is  ex- 
pended upon  these  phrases  in  what  were  recognized  as 
standard  military  treatises.  The  canential  thing  is,  that 
an  army  luim  a  base,  though  it  may  temporarily  abandon 
one  to  acquire  another:  or  in  rare  cases  it  may  so  thor- 
oughly control  the  hostile  region  in  which  it  operates  as 
to  use  it  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  a  base. 

Revised  by  J.  G.  Barn'ard. 

B\se,  in  heraldry,  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  shield. 
There  is  a  dexter  base,  a  middle  base,  and  a  sinister  base. 

Base,  in  music.     Sec  Bass. 

Ba'sedow  (.Johann  BniixiiARD),  originally  Johann 
Beuend  Bassedal',  a  German  educational  reformer,  born 
at  Hamburg  Sept.  11, 172;i,  He  aimed  to  realize  Rousseau's 
ideas  of  education,  for  whieh  he  foundctl  at  Dessau,  in 
1771,  a  model  school  called  Philantliro]Mn.  and  published 
a  school-book  entitled  "  Orbis  Pictus  "(  177-1),  whieh  was 
illustrated  with  100  copper-plate  engravings,  and  became 
very  popular.  His  intiuencc  at  one  time  was  very  great. 
He  sought  to  render  science  and  learning  attractive  and 
interesting  by  pictures  and  natural  objects,  instead  01 
tilling  the  memory  with  abstractions.  Died  .luly  2J,  1790. 
(See  J.  C.  Meveu,  "Basedow's  Lcben  uud  Schrifteu,"  2 
vols.,  1792;  H.  Rathmann,  "Beitragezur  Lebensgeschichte 
J.  B.  Basedow's,"  1790.) 

Basedow's  Disease,  called  also  Graves'  Disease 
and  Kxophthalniic  Goitre,  is  a  disease  more  common 
among  women  than  men,  and  characterized  by  prominent 
eyeballs,  slightly  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  generally  by  ana?mia.  Basedow's  disease 
frequently,  though  not  always,  ends  in  recovery.  Its  cause 
is  stated  by  Nieraeyer  to  be  probably  a  paralysis  of  tho 
vaso-motor  nerves.  It  is  best  treated  by  good  food,  chalyb- 
eates,  gentle  exercise,  and  hygienic  measures. 

BaseTla,  a  genus  of  tropical  plants  of  the  order  Che- 
nopodiaceie.  The  Baselln  afha  and  nihni  Xv.wq  twining 
stems,  and  are  commonly  used  as  jxitherbs  in  the  East 
Indies.  In  the  vicinity  of  Paris  they  are  raised  in  hot- 
beds, transplanted  to  borders,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach.     The  Basctla  rubra  yields  a  rich  ])urple  dye. 

Base'ment,  in  architecture,  the  lowest  story  of  a  build- 
ing, is  often  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  is  some- 
times entirely  subterranean. 

Ba''shaii  [Ileb.  li^^.  of  disputed  significance],  a  dis- 
trict in  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan,  most  of  it  high  table- 
land, extending  from  Mount  Hermon  in  the  N.  to  (Jilead 
in  the  S..  the  Yarmuk  (Hieromax).  which  enters  the  .Jor- 
dan just  below  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  being  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bashan  and  Gilead.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  it 
was  occupied  liy  Amoritcs  ("  bighlan<lers"),  whose  king, 
Dg,  was  slain  in  battle  with  the  Israelites,  his  peo]de  over- 
jiowored,  and  the  whole  territory  assigned  to  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh.  After  the  Captivity.  Bashan  consisted  of 
four  provinces  :  (1)  Golan  (modern  Jaulan)  ;  (2)Argob.  or 
Traelnmitis  (modern  Lejah )  ;  (^i)  Hauran  ( name  un- 
changed) ;  (4)  Batana^a  (modern  Betlianyeh).  Iturca 
(now  Jedur)  in  the  N.  AA'^.  was  not  strictly  a  part  of 
Bashan,  though  taken  by  the  Israelites.  The  whole  dis- 
trict was,  and  still  is,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  was  famous 
for  its  oaks  and  its  cattle.  Keniiirkable  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  are  found  there.  (Sec  PoitTKu's  "  Damascus,"  LSiT); 
AA^KTzsTEix's  "  Reiscbcricht  iiber  Hauran  und  die  Tracli- 
onen,"  18(10;  and  Poutek's  "  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,"  lS6f).) 

Bashaw'  [a  corruption  of  pfishCi,  which  again  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  Persian  puda»hafi,  a  "king"],  a  title  of 
honor  given  in  the  Turkish  dominions  to  viceroys,  provin- 
cial governors,  generals,  etc.  The  term  is  also  used  in  l''ng- 
lish  to  denote  a  ilomineering,  pnunl,  or  tyrannical  man. 

Basli'i,  a  tiiwnsbi]!  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  (UO. 

Ba'shi-Bazook.s',  the  name  of  certain  irregular 
troopers  in  the  service  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  They  arc 
mostly  Asiatics,  and  are  wild,  turbulent  men,  much  ad- 
dietecl  to  plundering.  They  fought  against  the  Russians 
in  the  Crimean  war  (18d4-oo). 

Bash'kirs,  the  name  of  a  nomadic  raeo  who  inhabit 
the  Russian  government  of  Orenburg.  In  religion  they 
are  Mohammedans. 

Ba'sil  (Or'iwuw).  a  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  Labiata;.     They  are  natives  of  tropical  or 
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other  warm  regions,  and  generally  have  an  aromatic  smell 
and  taslf.  T\n:  Od mum  bu^i lieu m  (sweet  basil)  is  uu  annual 
phint,  a  native  of  ihu  East  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  used  to  season  food.  The  Oiimiim  mini- 
mum,  or  bush  basil,  another  East  Indian  plant,  is  culti- 
vated for  the  same  use.  The  Ocimum  Campiarhianum  is  a 
native  of  Flori<ia  and  of  tropical  Amtriea.  Basil  is  also  a 
common  name  fur  Ptfrminthemum,  a  Xorth  American  genus 
with  numerous  species,  all  erect,  rigid  herbs;  also  of  the 
Calumintha  cliunpodium  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
other  hibiate  herbs. 

Ba'silf  or  Basirins  [Gr.  BafftXeio?  or  BatriAio?],  Saint, 
suruamed  the  tiitEAT,  an  eminent  Greek  Father  of  the 
Church,  was  born  at  Ctesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  .>29 

A.  1>.  He  was  older  by  about  two  years  than  his  brother, 
Gregorv  of  Nyssa,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  tJregory 
Kaziauzcn.  From  .'ijl  to  'M)b  he  was  a  student  at  Athens. 
Then  ho  travelled  extensively.  Then  he  si)cnt  some  seven 
vears  in  monastic  retirement  in  Pontus.  In  370  he  suc- 
ceeded Enriebius  as  bishop  of  Ciesarea,  and  he  died  Jan.  1, 
."^711,  worn  out  by  his  ascetic  habits,  ilis  works  (in  3  vols., 
Garnier's  ed.,  1721-30)  consist  of  treatises,  homilies,  and 
letters.  He  excelled  as  a  letter-writer.  He  was  the  author 
of  monastic  rules  and  of  a  liturgy  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and  which  is  still  used  in  the  Russian  Church.  (See  G. 
Hebma.nt,    **Vie   de  Saint  Basile,"  lrt74;  J.  E.  Feisser, 

"Dissertatio  de  Vita  Basilii  Magni,"lS28;  Klose,  "  Ba- 
eilius  dcr  Grosso  naeh  seinem  Leben,"  1S35.) 

Basil  I*  [Lat.  liaHiUns],  surnamcd  THE  MACEDONIAN, 
emperor  of  the  East,  was  born  in  Macedonia  in  820  A.  D. 
His  origin  was  obscure.  He  gained  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror Michael  III.,  who  appointed  Basil  his  own  colleague 
in  the  empire  in  86t>.  After  Miehael  was  assassinated  in 
867,  Basil  became  emperor.  He  obtained  Asia  Minor  by 
conquest  from  the  Saracens,  whom  he  also  drove  out  of 
Italy.  He  was  an  able  ruler.  He  died  in  ii^Q  A.  D.,  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  son.  Leo  VI.  (See  Le  Beau,  '*  His- 
toire  du  Bas  Empire;"  G.  Impaccianti,  "  Basilio  il  Mace- 
done,"  2  vols.,  18U9.) 

Basil  ll.f  emperor  of  the  East,  a  son  of  Romanus  II., 
was  born  in  H;'iS  A.  D.  He  began  to  reign,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Constantine,  in  976.  He  was  an  able 
commander,  and  waged  war  with  success  against  the  calif 
of  Bagdad  and  the  Bulgarians.  He  completed  the  conquest 
of  Bulgaria  in  UUS.     Died  in  1026. 

Bnsile'au  Man'uscript  [Lat.Cb'dcxi?a«7c«'«w,  from 
Bnsih  'a,  the  Lat.  name  of  Bale],  the  name  of  two  very  val- 
uable manuscrijits  of  the  Greek  Xew  Testament,  now  in  the 
library  of  Bale:  1.  A  nearly  complete  uncial  copy  of  the 
Gospels.  It  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  eighth  century, 
and  to  have  been  written  at  Constantinople.  2.  A  beautiful 
cursive  manuscript  of  the  whole  Xew  Testament  except  the 
Apocalypse.     It  dates  from  the  tenth  century. 

Basil'ian  Man'uscript  {C</dcj-  Basil ia' mis),  an  im- 
portant uuL-ial  manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse,  now  in  the 
Vatican  library.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Basilian  mon- 
astery at  Rome,  to  which  it  once  belonged.  It  is  referred 
to  the  eighth  century. 

Basirian  Monks,  or  Monks  of  St.  Basil,  a  re- 
ligious monastic  order  founded  by  ^Saint  Basil  the  Great  in 
3(>3  A.  D.  He  composed  a  system  of  monastic  discipline 
which  was  approved  by  the  pope,  and  was  practised  by 
great  numbers  of  monks  both  in  the  churches  of  the  East 
and  the  Latin  or  Western  Church.  Spain,  Italy,  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  other  countries  contain  monasteries  of  this 
order  at  the  present  time.  Those  of  Italy  are  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  rite,  and  those  of  Spain,  etc.  of  the  Latin  rite. 
In  Asia  Minor  the  United  Melchite  Greeks  have  many  Ba- 
silian monks.  There  are  convents  of  Basilians  in  Toronto 
and  Sandwich,  Canada.  The  monks  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  nearly  all  follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Basil,  variously 
modified,  even  the  so-called  monks  of  Saint  Anthony  fol- 
lowing what  is  substantially  the  Basilian  rule.  The  Arme- 
nian Church  has  also  an  order  of  Basilian  monks. 

Basil'ica  [Gr.  ^oatAtit^.  the  fem.  of  ^aa-tAtKd«,  "royal," 
from  PoacAevt,  a  "king;"  i.  e.  a  ''royal  hall*'],  a  name 
given  by  the  ancient  (ireeks  and  Romans  to  a  public  hall 
or  court-house  in  which  princes  and  magistrates  adminis- 
tered justice.  Anmng  the  Romans  it  attained  the  greatest 
importance,  and  became,  besides  a  court  of  justice,  a  mar- 
ket-])lace  and  exchange.  The  first  basilica  mentioned  in 
Roman  history  was  the  Basilica  Porcia.  built  about  182 

B.  C.  Great  numbers  were  subsequently  erected  in  Rome, 
and  each  provincial  town  had  its  basilica,  which  was  usually 
adjacent  to  the  forum.  The  most  ancient  basilicas  were 
open  to  the  external  air,  and  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
columns,  for  which  an  external  wall  was  afterwards  substi- 
tuted. After  the  reign  of  Constantine  I.  some  basilicas 
were  converted  into  Christian  churches.    The  term  basilica 


is  still  applied  to  the  five  great  patriarchal  churches  in 
Rome  and  to  several  smaller  ones. 

Basilica,  a  code  of  laws,  the  compilation  of  which  was 
commenced  by  Basil  I.,  emperor  of  the  East  {8ti7-SS0  A.B.), 
and  completed  by  his  son  Leo.  It  is  considered  valuable 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Roman  vvrpuh  Juris,  but  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  lost.  The  "Basilica"  was  published  by  Heim- 
bach  (6  vols..  1833-60). 

Basilica'ta  {the  ancient  Luca^uia),  a  province  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Capitanata,  on  the  N.  E.  and  E.  by 
Bari  and  Otranto,  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  on 
the  S.  by  Cabibria  Citra,  and  on  the  W.  by  Principato  Ul- 
tra and  Citra.  Area.  4122  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Brandano  and  Basiento.  The  surface  is  mountainous. 
It  contains  a  large  fertile  jilain  next  to  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
ranto. Wine,  grain,  tobacco,  and  hemp  are  the  staple  jirod- 
ucts.     Capital,  Potenza.     Pop.  in  1862,  -192, y6y. 

Basil'icon  Do'ron  ('*  royal  gift  ").  two  Greek  words 
composing  the  title  of  a  work  which  James  I.  of  England 
wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Henry  (loUU).  It  is 
interesting  chiefly  as  a  literary  curiosity. 

BasiTicon  Oint'ment,  sometimes  written  Basil"!- 
cum  [from  the  Gr.  ^a<7^Al«o?.  "  royal,"  so  named  on  account 
of  its  great  virtues],  the  C^ra'tum  nsi'n/i  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, is  composed  of  five  parts  of  resin,  eight  of  lard, 
and  two  of  yellow  wax.  It  is  much  used  as  a  stimulating 
application  to  ulcers,  burns,  etc. 

Basili'des  [Gr.  BaaiAei'^Tjs],  a  Gnostic  and  founder  of 
a  sect  called  Basilidians,  lived  in  Egyj»t  in  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  about  ll)0-UO  A.  D.  The  events  of 
his  life  are  not  known.  Like  Zoroaster,  he  taught  the  ex- 
istence of  two  independent  creative  principles  or  powers — 
Good,  or  Light,  and  Evil,  or  Darkness. 

Basilis'cus  [Gr.  Bao-tAio-Ko^],  emperor  of  the  East,  was 
a  brother  of  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I.  In  4fJS  A.  D.  he 
commanded  a  large  armament  which  Leo  sent  against  Gen- 
seric  the  Vandal,  by  whom  he  was  totally  defeated.  He 
usurped  the  throne  in  474,  but  was  defeated  and  deposed 
by  Zeno  in  476.  Died  in  477  A.  I>.  (See  Gibbon,  "De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.") 

Bas'ilisk  [Lat.  haaiUs't-us  ;  Gr.  0ao-iAeVKOf,  the  dimina- 
tive  of  ^ao■l.A6l;«,  a  "king,"  so  called  because  the  protuber- 
ance on  its  head  was  thought  to  resemble  a  crown],  a  genus 
of  saurian  reptiles  of  the 
family  Iguanida>,  sub-or- 
der Pachyglossas  natives 
of  the  tropical  ])arts  of 
America.  They  are  cha- 
racterized by  a  thin  tri- 
-.angular  fold  of  skin  rising 
"from  the  occiput  and  in- 
clined backward.  They 
also  have  an  elevated  crest 
Basilisk.  along  the   back   and  tail, 

capable  of  being  erected  or  depressed  at  pleasure.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  swimming  and  for  climbing  trees,  and 
are  innocuous  and  inofi*ensive  animals.  The  tail  is  much 
longer  than  the  body.  The  Basiliscus  mitratuH  (or  Amvrt- 
c(inus)  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  inches  long,  including 
the  tail.  The  term  basilisk  was  also  ajiplied  to  a  fabulous 
monster  by  ancient  and  mediieval  writers,  who  supposed 
that  it  had*  the  form  of  a  snake  or  lizard,  that  it  infested 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  that  it  was  hatched  by  a  toad  or 
serpent  from  an  egg  laid  by  a  cock.  According  to  pop- 
ular opinion,  its  breath  poisoned  the  air  and  burned  up 
vegetation,  and  the  glance  of  its  eye  was  fatal  to  men  and 
other  animals.  It  was  sometimes  called  cockatrice  and 
the  king  of  dragons.  The  only  creature  who  could  face  the 
basilisk  and  live  was  believed  to  be  the  cock:  and  travel- 
lers were  advised  to  carry  loud-crowing  cocks  with  them, 
for  the  basilisk  was  believed  to  stand  in  great  dread  of  his 
near  relative,  the  cock,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cock  was 
considered  the  only  means  of  driving  him  away. 

Ba'sin  [Fr.  bassiu],  in  geography,  is  a  great  natural  de- 
pression or  concavity  on  the  earth's  surface,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  stratification.  The  basin  of  a  river  is  the  whole 
tract  of  land  drained  by  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  The 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  for  example,  is  coextensive  with 
all  the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Ap- 
palachian chain.  The  area  of  this  is  estimated  at  1.244.000 
square  miles.  The  basin  of  a  lake  includes,  besides  the 
space  occupied  by  the  lake,  the  land  drained  by  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  it.  The  highest  line  between  two  basins  is 
the  tcatershed.  or  line  of  separation  between  the  waters. 

Basin,  in  geology,  is  applied  to  depressions  in  the  strata 
in  which  beds  of  a  later  age  have  been  deposited.  Thus, 
the  site  of  the  city  of  London,  called  the  London  basin, 
consisting  of  tertiary  sands  and  clays,  occupies  a  hollow  in 
the  chalk,  which  is  bounded  by  the  North  Downs  on  the  S. 
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and  by  the  chalk-hills  of  Burks,  Wilts,  and  Bucks  on  the  N. 
The  term  is  also  applied  tu  synclinal  depressions  of  strata, 
especially  in  the  coal-fiulds. 

Ba'sin^stoke,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hampshire,  on 
the  South-western  Railway,  4(5  miles  AV.  S.  W.  of  London. 
It  has  considerable  commerce  in  grain,  malt,  coal,  an<l  tim- 
ber, facilitated  by  the  Basingstoke  Canal.  Here  is  a  church 
built  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  Basingstoke  has  been 
a  market-town  ever  since  the  Norman  C'mquest,  and  was 
anciently  of  more  importance  than  at  present.  Pop.  in 
1871,  oo74. 

Bas'kerville  (John),  a  celebrated  English  printer  and 
letter-founder,  born  in  Worcestershire  in  iTOfi.  He  made 
great  improvements  in  typography.  From  his  press  came 
editions  highly  prized  of  Virgil  (1766),  Milton,  and  the 
New  Testament  (17f);^),  besides  many  other  beautifully 
printed  works.     Died  Jan.  8,  1775. 

Ifas'ket  [Lat.  cor'bia  or  Jis'cus  :  Welsh,  hasyawd,  "a 
weaA'ing  of  s])lintera  "],  a  vessel  made  of  willows,  twigs, 
or  splints  interwoven.  Baskets  have  been  in  use  from  very 
early  ages.  The  nnjnuments  of  ancient  Egypt  abound  in 
representations  of  baskets.  They  are  frequentl}'  mention- 
ed in  the  Bible.  The  ancient  Britons  were  remarkably 
ex]>ert  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  which  were  much 
prized  by  the  Romans  for  their  neatness  and  elegance. 
The  process  of  basket-making  is  very  simple,  and  appears 
to  be  well  known  among  the  rudest  peoples — even  among 
the  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land — and  many 
tribes  of  American  Indians  display  great  skill  and 
taste  in  making  and  ornamenting  them.  Willow, 
oak,  and  ash  arc  chiefly  made  use  of  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  baskets.  In  several  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  willow,  and  the  returns  yielded  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  U.S.  the  rattan,  oak,  willow,  and  black 
ash  are  employed  extensively.  The  Chinese  exjiort 
great  numbers  of  beautiful  baskets  made  of  finely 
split  bamboo. 

Basnage  de  Bcauval  (Jacques),  an  eminent 
French  scholar  and  theologian,  born  at  Ruuen  in 
1053.  In  167*1  ho  became  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Rouen,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Holland  in  1685.  Ho 
was  appointed  pastor  of  a  church  at  The  Hague  in  1709. 
Among  his  works  are  "The  Holy  Communion,  or  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  Communing  Worthily  " 
{lrt88),  a  "  History  of  the  Church  "  (2  vols.,  1G99),  and  a 
"  History  of  the  Jews  from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Present 
Time  "  (5  vols.,  1706).  Died  Dec.  22, 1722.  (See  Niueron, 
"  Memoires.") 

Basque  Provinces  [Sp.  Vasconga'das],  a  part  of 
Spain,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  com])rise8 
the  four  provinces,  Navarre,  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava. 
These  coincided  with  the  ancient  Cantabria.  Area,  6827 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1S67,  778,229.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous and  presents  much  picturesque  scenery.  The  tops 
of  the  hills  are  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  chest- 
nut, beech,  etc.  Among  the  mineral  resources  are  copper, 
tin,  irim,  marble,  and  porphyry.  The  chief  towns  are  Bil- 
bao, Tolosa,  and  Vittoria.  The  Basques  are  celebrated 
for  their  bravery,  vivacity,  and  love  of  independence.  They 
speak  a  peculiar  language,  whose  relation  to  other  tongues 
is  still  in  question.  Some  have  found  a  relationship,  real 
or  fancied,  to  the  Tartar  and  Ugrian  tongues ;  others  find  a 
slight  resemblance  to  the  Coptic.  It  is  called  EitHcara  by 
the  Basques,  who  call  their  country  EnHcnleria.  They  have 
never  been  subdued,  and  retain  a  separate  constitution, 
which  secures  to  them  politii^al  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
the  other  Spanish  subjects.  The  origin  of  the  Basques  is 
doubtful.  W.  von  Humboldt  considered  them  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Iberi.  Others  have  conjectured  that  they 
are  cK-sccndants  of  tlie  pre-historic  races  of  Europe.  The 
total  number  of  Basques  in  France  and  Spain  is  estimated 
at  about  785.000.  (See  Foitn's  "  Handbook  of  Spain  ;" 
Kaul  Wilhki.m  von  Hi'MUOLnT,  "  Researches  on  the  Ab- 
origines of  Spain  by  means  of  the  Basque  Language," 
1821  ;  and  F.  Mkhkl,  "  Le  Pays  Basque,  sa  Population, 
sa  Langue,  etc.,"  1S57.) 

Bas-Relief  [It.  hnMHn-rilif;vo,  1.  c.  "low  relief"],  in 
eculpturi',  a  term  applit'd  to  figures  which  do  not  project  or 
stand  out  far  from  the  ground  or  plane  nn  which  they  are 
formed.  It  is  ilistinguished  from  haut-rclief  (alto-rilicvo), 
in  which  the  figures  stand  sometiines  almost  entirely  free 
from  the  ground.  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  were 
colored.  Phidias  in  the  Purthennn  linuight  this  style  to  a 
high  degree  of  art.  Relief  was  much  cultivated  by  the 
Middh-  Agi-  seuljitors. 

Bas-Khill  ("  Lower  Rhine  "),  a  former  department  of 
France,  in  the  northern  part  of  Alsace,  which  was  annexed 
to  Germany  in  1871.     (See  Elsass.) 


Bass,  or  Base  [from  the  It.  hus'so,  "low"],  in  music, 
is  the  deepest  or  lowest  part.  In  respect  to  harmony  the 
bass  is  the  most  important  part  in  music,  containing  more 
frequently  the  fundamental  notes  of  the  chords,  while  on  it 
is  formed  that  imjiortant  and  effective  figure  in  music  called 
"organ-point."  The  term  is  also  ajjplied  to  the  deepest  and 
gravest  quality  of  the  human  voice,  the  usual  compass  of 
which  is  from  G  or  F  below  the  bass  staff  to  1)  or  E  above 
it.     The  bass  voice  is  mostly  confined  to  adult  males. 

Bass  [from  the  Anglo-Saxon  bieet ;  Danish  and  Ger. 
bant,  the  "  inner  bark  "  of  a  tree,  especially  the  lindun  tree], 
or  Basswoody  is  the  American  name' of  a  tree  {Til'ia 
Amt;rii<i'n>t),  also  called  Linden  or  Lime  Tree.     It  is 

common  in  the  U.  S.,  has  serrate  leaves,  which  are  more 
or  less  heart-shaped,  and  bears  a  woody  globular  nut  one- 
celled  and  one  or  two-seeded.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  and 
not  of  much  value  f<)r  fuel.  It  is  used  in  carriage-building. 
Several  species  of  Tl/in  arc  found  in  the  U.  S.,  one  of  which, 
the  Tiliu  heltrt.phtflhi,  or  white  basswood,  is  found  in  the 
West  and  South,  and  sometimes  grows  to  an  immense  eixe  ' 
and  height.  The  flowers  of  the  basswood  abound  in  honey 
of  excellent  quality,  and  are  eagerly  sought  hy  bees.  The 
European  linden  {Tilia  Europaa)  is  planted  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  in  many  cities  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  This 
species  yields  the  bark  which  is  made  into  Russia  matting. 
(See  Linden  and  Bast.) 

Bass,  the  name  of  many  species  of  fish  of  various 


European  Bass. 

genera,  but  appropriately  belonging  to  the  genus  Labrax, 
of  the  perch  family,  and  other  closely  allied  genera. 
The  typical  species  is  a  European  sea-fish,  which  is  prized 
as  food  {Labrax  lupus).  It  ascends  streams,  and  has  be- 
come landlocked  in  fresh  water  without  injury.  The  striped 
bass  of  the  U.  S.  {Labrax  Ihteatun),  often  called  rock-fish, 
affords  a  valuable  supply  of  food.  It  ascends  rivers,  and 
is  caught  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  white  bass  or 
perch  of  the  great  lakes  (Labrax  albidus),  the  ruddy  bass 
(Labrax  ru/ua)  of  the  coast,  the  white  pereh  (Labrax  jml- 
fidus),  the  little  black  bass  (  Labrax  ni(jricatin),  the  spotted 
bass  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ( (Jn/steH  ui^tafjis),  the  Grystes  mnl~ 
tilitieatua  of  Western  lakes,  the  (Jri/stes  vhrt/Mops  of  the  lakes, 
the  Gryntea  nigricans  (the  black  bass  of  the  AVest),  the  Cen- 
trurchus  hexacanthus,  or  grass  bass,  the  Cfutrarchus  ai'neus, 
or  rock  bass  of  New  York  State  and  the  West,  are  the  best 
known  of  the  very  numerous  American  fishes  of  the  true 
bass  family,  most  of  which  are  of  great  value  as  food.  The 
stone  bass  (  Fofyprion  cerninm)  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  black 
sea-bass  {Cvntroprisiia  nigricans)  of  our  Eastern  coast  are 
both  highly  prized.  The  so-called  Otsego  bass  [Corcgonus 
Otsego)  is  a  tine  fish  of  the  salmon  family.  The  "bass" 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  the  red-fish  {Corvina  ocellatu),  a 
valuable  sea-fish. 

Bass  (Edward),  D.  D.,  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Jlass., 
Nov.  28,  1726,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1744.  He  was 
ordained  in  England  in  1752  by  Bishop  SherlcR-k.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Massachusetts  May  7,  1797,  and  his 
episcopal  authoritv  was  afterwards  extended  over  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire.     Died  Sei)t.  10.  180:J. 

Bassa'no,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Venice,  on  the  river  Brenta,  19  miles  N.  E.  of  Vicenza. 
It  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  a 
country  which  produces  excellent  wine  ami  fruits.  It  is 
well  built,  has  many  churches  and  several  fine  ])alaces.  also 
a  theatre,  a  picture-gallery,  a  botanic  garden,  and  the  cele- 
brated old  printing-establishment  of  Remondini.  B<ina- 
parte  here  defeated  the  Austrian  general  Wurmser,  Sept. 
8,  1796.     Pop.  in  1857,  11,827. 

Bassano  (or  da  Pontk,  Giapomo),  a  Venetian  painter, 
born  in  1510,  was  the  pupil  of  linnifazio  Venetiano.  and 
painted  at  Venice  and  Bassano.  He  excelled  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  familiar  scenes  and  natural  objects.  His  col- 
oring is  good,  and  his  works  are  marked  by  a  bold  natu- 
ralistic tendency,  and  have  si)me  of  the  characteristics  of 
modern  genre-painting.     Died  Feb.  19,  1592. 
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Bas'saris  [Gr.  paffaap.?.  a  "fox"],  a  genus  of  North 
Americau  Bassarida',  rii«resentiDg  the  true  civets  of  the 


;%" 


The  Kiug-tailt;d  Bassaris. 


01(1  AVnrlil.  The  firmsarift  nstnta,  known  as  civet-cat  or 
cacoinixtle,  and  alsc)  very  incorrectly  called  the  raccoon,  is 
found  in  Mexico,  Texas,  California,  etc.  These  animals 
are  ahout  the  size  nf  a  common  cat,  and  very  playful  and 
easily  tamed.  \\'hcn  wild  tliey  live  in  trees.  They  catch 
rats,  mice,  and  birds.  The  tail  is  bushy,  and  marked  with 
rings  like  that  of  the  raccoon. 

Bassein'f  a  city  of  British  Burmah,  on  an  arm  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  which  joins  the  Bay  of  Benfjal  S.  of  Cape  Ne- 
grais.  It  is  'JO  miles  from  the  sea.  and  larj^e  ships  ascend 
to  the  city.     Much  rice  is  exported  hence.     Pop.  20,000. 

Basses-Alpcs  {/.  e.  "Lower  Alps''),  a  department  in 
the  t^.  E.  part  of  France,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ilautes- 
Alpes,  on  the  E.  by  Italy  and  Alpes-Maritimes,  on  the  S. 
by  Var,  and  on  the  W.  by  Vauclusc.  Area,  2(i85  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  with  some  fer- 
tile valleys.  It  is  drained  by  the  river  Durance.  Pop.  in 
1872,  U9,:iZ2.     Capital,  Di-ne. 

Basses-Pyrenees  {i.  e.  "Lower  Pyrenees"),  a  fron- 
tier dei)artiiitjnt  of  France,  is  bounded  on  the  Is .  by  Landes, 
on  the  E.  by  IIautes-P3*r6u6es,  on  the  S.  by  Spain,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area,  2945  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
eected  by  the  river  Gavc-dc-Pau,  an  affluent  of  the  Adour, 
which  forms  its  N.  W.  boundary.  The  surface  is  partly 
mountainous:  the  goil  of  the  lowlands  is  fertile.  Copper, 
iron,  and  marble  are  found  here.  The  chief  towns  are 
Bayounc  and  Pau.     Pop.  in  1872.  476,701. 

Basse-Terre  {i.  e.  **  low  land  "),  a  seaport,  capital  of 
the  French  island  of  Cmadcloupe.  on  the  S.  W.  coast ;  lat. 
15*^  :)7'  N.,  Ion.  01°  44'  W.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  botanic  garden.     It  has  no  harbor.     Pop.  9480. 

Basse-Terre,  a  town  of  the  British  West  Indies,  cap- 
ital of  St.  Chri^in|.her  (or  St.  Kitts),  on  the  W.  coast.  It 
has  a  harbor  and  an  active  trade.     Pop.  about  6600. 

Bas'sett  (Kuiiakd),  a  statesman  of  Delaware,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1787,  and  of  the  convention  of  the 
same  year  which  framed  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  He  was 
U.S.  Senator  (1780-93),  governor  of  the  State  (1708-1801), 
and  n.  S.  district  judge  (1801-02).  lie  was  the  father-in- 
law  of  Hon.  Jantes  A.  Bayard.     Died  in  Sept.,  1815. 

Bas'set  Horn  [It.  ror'>to  di  hasufii'to].  the  richest  and 
softest  of  ail  wind  instruments,  was  invented  in  Passau  in 
1770,  and  afterwards  improved.  It  is  similar  to  a  clarionet 
in  tone  and  fingering,  and  its  compass  is  two  and  a  half 
octaves. 

Bas'sia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Sapotacese, 
comprises  several  species  of  trees,  natives  of  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  countries.  It  produces  flowers  remarkable  for 
their  fleshy  corolla,  and  a  pulpy  fruit  enclosing  three  or 
four  seeds,  which  contain  an  abundance  of  oil  or  butyra- 
ceous  fat,  which  is  used  as  food  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Btiiisia  lati/ofin,  an  East  Indian  tree  called  madhuea 
or  mahowa,  is  valuable  for  timber,  and  bears  seeds  from 
which  oil  is  obtained.  The  Galam  butter 
or  Shea  butter,  an  important  article  of 
commerce  in  Central  Africa,  which  is  pro- 
cured from  the  seeds  of  Huhhih  Pinki't,  is 
more  solid  and  more  ])alatablc  than  the 
butter  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  asserted  that 
it  will  keep  for  a  year  without  salt. 

Bassi'ni  (Carlo),  born  in  Cuneo, 
Italy,  in  1812.  became  celebrated  as  a  vio- 
linist, musical  director,  and  composer. 
He  was  long  a  succosful  musie-teachcr 
in  New  York.  He  jiuldi^-hed  the  "Art  of 
Singing"  (1857),  "Melodic  Exercises" 
(1865),  "Method  for  the  Tenor"  (ISOO), 
"Method  for  the  Barytone"  (1868),  and 
other  valuable  works.  Died  Nov.  26,  1S70. 
Bassompierre,  de  (Francois), 
Baron,  a  French  general,  born  at  Ilar- 
nel,  in  Lorraine,  1570.  lie  was  an  ac- 
complished courtier,  greatly  addicted  to 
intrigues,  and  gained  the  favor  of  Louis 
Xlll.,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
marshal  of  France  in  lt>22.  and  sent  him 
on  embassies  to  Spain  and  England.  He 
fought  against  the  Huguenots  at  La  Ko- 
chelle.  Having  ofl'cnded  Cardinal  Kiehc- 
lieu,  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastilc  ab(mt 
twelve  years  (16:^1-42).  He  died  Oct.  12, 
1646,  leaving  interesting  "Mcmoires"  (2 
vols.,  1665),  which  were  written  in  the 
Bastile,  and  are  commended  as  attractive 
in  style.  (See  PirvMAiGRE,  *'  Vie  de  Bas- 
sompierre."  1848.) 

Bassoon'  [Fr.  baeson;  Xt./agot^to],  a 
wind  instrument  which  consists  of  a  per- 
forated tube  of  wood  in  several  pieces, 
which  are  fastened  together,  so  as  to  bring  the  holes  and 
keys  within  the  reach  of  the  fingers.  At  the  end  is  at- 
tached a  small  tapering,  crooked  brass  tube,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which  is  placed  a  reed  to  produce  the  tone.  It 
has  a  compass  of  three  octaves,  from  double  B  flat  to  B  flat 
in  alt. 

Bas'sora,  Bas'sorah,  Bas'ra,  or  Bus'sorah,  a 
city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Irak-Arabi,  im 
the  Euphrates  (here  called  Shat-el-Arab),  70  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  nearly  eight 
miles  in  circuit,  which  encloses  gardens,  ricc-ficIds,  and 
groves  of  the  date-palm.  The  houses  arc  mean  and  the 
place  is  unhealthy.  About  half  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Arabs.  Bassora  has  an  extensive  trade,  being  an  entrepot 
for  the  exchange  of  the  productions  of  Turkey  and  Persia 
for  the  commodities  of  India.  The  river  is  navigable  to 
this  point  for  ships  of  500  tons.  Among  the  exports  are 
horses,  dates,  raw  silk,  and  precious  metals.  Bassora  was 
founded  by  the  calif  Omar  about  6:J6  A.  D.,  and  was  once 
a  rich  and  populous  city.     Pop.  about  4000. 

Bassora  Gum,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  opaque  sub- 
stance rcseml)ling  gum-arabic,  but  difl'ering  from  it  by 
being  mostly  insoluble  in  water. 

Basso-Rilievo.     See  Bas-Relief. 

Bass  River,  a  township  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J. 
Pop.  807. 

Bass's  Strait  separates  Australia  from  Tasmania,  and 
is  about  140  miles  wide.  It  was  first  ex])lorcd  by  George 
Bass  in  17'.'8.  The  navigation  of  this  strait  is  obstructed 
by  small  islands  and  coral  reefs. 

Bast,  or  Bass  [Lat.  liber  or  eu(fnphloe'um'\,  the  fibrous 
inner  bark  of  exogenous  plants,  consists  mostly  of  sap- 
vessels  or  laticiferous  vessels.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in 
exogenous  trees  as  the  substance  interposed  between  the 
true  bark  and  the  wood.  It  is  sometimes  valuable  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  is  often  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
cloths,  ropes,  mats,  sacks,  etc.  The  Russians  apply  the 
name  bast  especially  to  the  inner  bark  of  the  linden  tree 
(Tih'a  Enroprra),  which  is  extensively  used  for  making 
ropes,  mats,  and  shoes.  The  trees  are  cut  down  in  spring 
when  the  sap  abounds.  This  matting  is  extensively  im- 
ported, and  used  in  packing  furniture  and  other  articles, 
covering  tender  plants  in  gardens,  etc. 

Bas'tard  [Old  Fr.].  in  law.  a  person  horn  of  parents 
not  married  to  each  other.  It  includes  several  distinct  cases, 
as  where  the  mother  is  unmarried,  or  she  is  a  married  wo- 
man, or  where  she  was  marriecl  at  the  time  of  conception, 
but  not  married  at  the  time  of  birth — e.  rj.,  being  then  di- 
vorced from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  or  a  widow.  By  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  the  fact  of  the  marriage  of  the 
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parents  at  the  time  of  birth  is  the  test  of  legitimacy,  even 
though  sueh  marriage  may  have  immediately  preceded  the 
hirth.  By  the  civil  or  Romuu  law,  intermarriage  after  birth 
has  a  retroactive  effect,  and  makes  the  child  legitimate. 
This  rule  prevails  in  f?cotland.  This  difference  presents 
frequently  an  interesting  question  in  private  international 
law.  Thus,  if  a  person  owning  both  laud  and  personal 
property  in  KnglancJ  should  become  domiciled  in  iScotlaud, 
and  there  marry  the  mother  of  his  bastard  child,  the 
marriage  would  make  the  child  legitimate,  so  that  he 
could  succeed  to  the  personal  properly  in  England,  but  he 
would  not  inherit  the  laud  there  situated.  Some  of  the 
States  in  this  country  foUuw  the  common-law  rule,  while 
others  by  statute  have  adopted  the  Scotch,  so  that  the  same 
point  may  arise  in  our  inter-State  jurisprudence.  In  the 
case  where  the  mother  is  a  married  woman,  and  it  is  claim- 
ed that  a  child  is  the  offspring  of  an  adulterous  connection, 
it  will  not  be  enough  that  the  adulterer  may  have  been  the 
fathi-r.  It  must  be  proved  that  the  husband  could  not  have 
been,  either  by  absence  from  the  country  or  other  sutiieient 
reason.  The  presumptions  of  law  favor  legitimacy,  and  pul)- 
lic  policy  requires  that  these  should  only  be  overcome  by  the 
most  satisfactory  proof.  (The  details  of  this  branch  of  the 
law  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Nicholas  on  the  "Law  of 
Adulterine  IJastardy.")  Public  ])olicy  also  requires  that  the 
mofher  should  not  be  allowed,  for  the  purpose  of  bastard- 
izing the  issue,  to  be  a  witness  to  prove  want  of  access  on 
the  part  of  the  husband.  In  the  special  case  where  the 
mother  is  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  a  widow,  a  ques- 
tion may  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  hie  time  intervening  be- 
tween tlie  death  of  the  huslmnd  and  the  birth  of  the  child 
in  raising  a  jjresumption  of  illegilimaey.  No  precise  time 
is  fixed  by  law,  and  the  testimony  of  experts  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  Statutes  sometimes  ti.\  a  ])eriod  after  which  the 
presumption  of  illegitimacy  will  arise.  A  similar  question 
may  arise  after  a  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  for 
the  husbanil's  fault.  In  the  case  of  a  divorce  from  bed  and 
board,  where  a  child  sulisequently  comes  into  existence  it 
is  presumeil  to  be  illegitimate,  as  it  will  be  supposed  that 
the  parties  have  obeyed  the  decree  of  the  court  and  have 
liveii  apart.  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  satis- 
factory evidence. 

Ily  the  common  law,  a  parent  is  not  bound  to  sustain  an 
illegitimate  child.  13y  a  series  of  statutes  in  England,  com- 
mencing in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  duty  of  sup- 
port is  imposed  on  the  supposed  father  as  well  as  the  moth- 
er. This  legislation  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
eriminal  act  to  bring  such  a  child  into  the  world  and  to 
cast  its  support  upon  the  public.  Accordingly,  an  inquiry 
is  had  before  magistrates  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
if  ])arentage  is  established  an  order  is  made  for  a  period- 
ical allowance  for  the  cliild's  sujjport.  Should  the  parent 
abscond,  his  or  her  property  may  be  sequestered.  Due  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  review  of  the  order  of  the  magistrates. 
These  statutes  are  substantially  ro-enacted  in  this  country. 
This  class  of  children  do  not  have  the  same  civil  rights  in 
all  respects  as  those  who  are  legitimate.  They  cannot  in- 
herit land  from  eitlier  father,  mother,  or  collateral  relatives, 
or  tritnsmit  land  to  them.  Natural  ties  are,  however,  re- 
garded, it  being  the  same  crime  for  bastard  relatives  to  in- 
termarry as  for  those  who  are  legitimate.  Such  a  child  has 
no  name  except  as  it  may  acquire  it  by  reputation.  It  is 
deemed  to  have  its  domieil  of  origin  at  the  place  of  its 
hirth.  These  disabilities  in  llus  country  are  to  some  ex- 
tent modiiiod  by  statutes  in  the  rcspeetivo  States.  Thus, 
in  New  York  an  illegitimate  child  may  inherit  from  its 
mother,  in  default  of  legitimate  descendants:  so  the  moth- 
er may  in  like  circumstances  inherit  from  the  child.  A 
bastard  child  may  be  made  h;gitinuite  by  a  special  act  of 
the  legislature  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Such 
an  act  citnnot,  however,  interfere  with  vested  rights  of 
others.  It  could  not  divest  property  which  had  been  pre- 
viously transmitted  to  legitimate  relatives. 

T.  W.  D WIGHT. 

Basti^a,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Corsica,  on  the  N.  E. 
coast.  ;:>  miles  N.  E.  of  Ajaccio  ;  lat.  42°  42'  N.,  Ion.  9° 
27'  E.  It  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  town  in  the 
island,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  in  tlie 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  has  a  harlior  which  admits 
auiiiW  vessels,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  leather,  wine, 
oil,  c-oral,etc.  Here  are  numerous  tanneries.  Pop.  in  1866, 
21,5;i5. 

llas'tian  (IIf.nuy  Ciiaulton),  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  born  at 

Truro,  Knglaml,  April  20,  1S:!7,  is  distinguished  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
living  organisms.  He  early  gained  a  l»rillianl  fame  as  a 
])athologist.  lie  has  since  his  twenty-third  year  been  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  London  riiiversity,  and  in  1871 
becamo  professor  of  j)athologieal    anatomy   in  University 


College.  He  has  published  "  Modes  of  Origin  of  Lowest 
Organisms  "(1871)  and  "The  Beginnings  of  Life  "  (1872). 
Bastiat  (Frederic),  an  eminent  French  political  eeon- 
mist  and  advocate  of  free  trade,  was  born  at  Bayonne  June 
2*J,  isiJl.  lie  wrote  against  the  protective  system  in  the 
"  Journal  dcs  Economisles."  During  a  visit  to  England 
he  became  acquainted  with  Cobden,  and  on  his  return 
(ISIJ)  he  produced  translations  of  the  speeches  of  British 
free-traders.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
and  Legislative  Assemblies  of  1848  and  1849.  His  chief 
work  is  "Harmonies  Economiquca  "  (1849).  He  died  at 
Home  Dec.  24,  ISJU. 

Bastide  (Jules),  a  French  republican  and  journalist, 
wiis  born  in  Paris  Nov.  22,  1800.  He  became  chief  editor 
of  the  "National"  about  lH;j(i,  anrl  founded  the  "  Kevue 
Nationale"  in  1840.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
under  Cavaignac  in  1848.  He  jiublisbed  important  edu- 
cational and  historical  works.     D.  Mar.  3,  1879. 

Bastile,  or  Bastille  [from  hufir or hantir.  to  "build"], 
a  French  word  signifying  "fortress,"  applied  especiiilly  to 
the  state  prison  and  citadel  of  Paris,  which  was  built  about 
1370  by  Charles  V.  Additions  were  made  to  it  by  several 
successive  kings,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch. 
Among  its  prominent  features  were  eight  large  round  tow- 
ers five  stories  high,  having  walls  twelve  feet  (hit-k  or  more. 
In  these  towers  were  many  cells  for  prisoners.  The  inmates 
of  this  prison  were  generally  noblemen,  authors,  politicians, 
etc.,  who  had  not  been  legally  convicted  of  crime,  but  were 
victims  of  royal  jealousy,  political  despotism,  court  intrigue, 
or  ecclesiastical  persecution.  The  only  formula  used  in  con- 
demning a  man  to  thcBastile  was  the/e/?/vf/t*c«cAe^  Among 
the  eminent  men  confined  here  were  Voltaire,  Bassomiderre, 
and  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  The  jirisoners  were  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  cause  and  duration  of  their  punishment, 
and  were  completely  debarred  from  intercourse  with  their 
friends.  The  first  violent  symptom  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  which  the  populace 
took  by  storm  July  14,  1789.  They  killed  the  governor, 
De  Launay,  and  released  the  prisoners,  who  were  only 
seven  in  number. 

Bastina'do  [It.  hastonn'tn,  a  "  blow  with  a  stick."  from 
hatitv'ne,  a  "staff"  or  "stick"],  a  name  given  by  Europeans 
to  a  form  of  punishment  which  is  common  in  Turkey  and 
several  Orient.il  countries,  and  was  practised  by  the  aiicicnt 
Egyptians.  It  consists  of  blows  inflicted  with  a  stick  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Bas'tioii  [from  the  Fr.  bdtir  (formerly  spelled  bastir), 
to  "build"],  a  bulwark;  a  projecting  tower  erected  to  de- 
fend the  wall  of  a  town  or  fortification.  An  unbroken  wall 
enveloping  a  city  or  other  place,  for  its  defence,  would  be 
unseen  at  its  foot;  hence  during  ancient  times  and  the 
Middle  Ages  towers  of  various  kinds  projected  at  inter- 
vals, from  which  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  wall 
could  be  observed  and  reached  by  defensive  projectiles  (V.  e. 
"flanked").  The  invention  of  gunpowder  made  it  neces- 
sary to  cover  enveloping  walls  (tiie  ciirehitc)  by  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  glacis  in  front  of  the  ditch,  and  to  enlarge 
these  flanking  towers  to  receive  artillery.  Thus  enlarged, 
their  own  walls  would  have  been  undefended  had  not  their 
outline  been  so  contrived  that  they  should  y/a?)/!-  each  other. 
Hence  arises  the  bastioti.  the  two  faces  of  which,  directed 
uj)on  the  inner  extremities  of  the  flanks  of  the  adjoining 
bastions,  are  Jhinkcd  (that  is,  defended)  by  them  ;  hence  a 
bastion  has  two  faces  and  two  flanks;  the  fifth  side  of  tho 
figure,  called  the  f/on/c  (between  the  extremities  of  the  tur- 
ttii'ii  and  towards  the  interior  of  the  place),  is  usually  open. 
That  portion  of  the  enceinte  which  fills  the  interval  between 
two  bastions,  uniting  with  the  inner  extremities  of  their 
flanks,  is  called  the  cnrfain.  The  ensetubfe  of  a  curtain  and 
two  half  bastions  is  called  a  bnHtinued  front.  (See  Fortifi- 
cation, by  0.  II.  Ernst,  captain  of  engineers,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Bas'tress,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co..  Pa.     Pop,  2:")1. 

Bas'trop,  a  county  of  the  central  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  of  1001  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
(.'olora<lo  Ri\er,  which  is  here  na\  igable  for  steamboats. 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
(iroduees  cotton  and  maize.  Lignite  is  abundant.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  western  division  of  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  R.  R,     Capital,  Bastrop.     Pop.  12,290. 

Bastrop^  a  post-village,  capital  of  Morehouse  parish, 
La.,  on  Bayou  Bartholomew,  ilOO  miles  N.  by  AV.  of  Baton 
Rouge.     It  has  two  academies,  one  weekly  paper,  and  is  in 
one  of  the  best  cotton  regions  in  the  State.     Pop.  521. 
En.  "MoRKnorsE  Conservative." 

Bastrop,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bastrop  eo.,  Tex., 
on  the  Cidoradit  River,  li.'i  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Austin  City. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspajter.      Pop.  1199. 

Bas'yie  [from  the  t^r.  jSao-i?,  "base,"  and  v\r\y  "timber," 
"substance"]  is  the  name  given  by  (Iraham  to  a  substance. 
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Flying  Fox  Bat. 


whether  simple  or  oompouml.  which  can  unite  with  oxygen 
to  produei'  ii  Im^e.  Thus",  all  the  metals  are  examples  of 
simple  biisyles.  while  ammonium,  ethyl,  methyl,  etc.  arc 
compound  busyles. 

Bat  [Lftt.  vfupertilio],  th©  common  name  for  animals 
beloiij^in;;  to  the  oriler  L'heiroptern,  mammals  posses.^ing  a 
fold  of  skin  whieh  commences  at  the  neck  Jinii  extends  on 
each  jiido  hetweon  the  fore  legs  or  arms  and  the  posterior 
.limbs,  serving  as  wings  which  enable  the  animal  to  fly. 
Bats  are  the  only  mammals  which  have  the  power  of  flight. 
The  anterior  extremities  and  digits  are  usually  very  long. 
the  eves  small,  ears  large,  thumbs  short  and  armed  with  a 
hook-like  nail,  as  are  each  of  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet.  The 
clavicle  is  generally  long.  8omc  species  have  a  spur  on 
the  heel,  liats  fly  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  night,  liv- 
ing liy  ilay  in  hollow  trees,  caves,  and  dark  buildings. 
Kven  when  their  eyes  have  been  destroyed,  they  can  fly 
through  narrow  and  tortuous  passages  without  hitting. 
This  is  proliably  owing  to  their  delicate  sense  of  hearing 
and  touch.  Except  in  tropical  climates,  they  hibernate  in 
cold  weather. 

Hats  are  dividecl  into  two  groups:  the  so-called  frugivorous 
and  the  insectivorous  bats.  The 
former  are  found  only  in  the  Old 
AVorld  tropical  regions.  They 
feed  chictly  on  fruits,  but  also 
cat  birds,  small  mammals,  etc. 
They  number  forty  or  more 
species,  anil  include  the  rou- 
scttes,  kalongs,  "  flying  foxes." 
etc.  Some  of  them  can  siiread 
their  wings  five  feet  from  tip  to 
tip.  The  principal  genus  is 
PtrropitH,  and  its  species  arc  re- 
markable as  having  only  twenty- 
four  vertcbrjo.  a  smaller  number 
than  any  other  known  verte- 
brate possesses.  The  insectiv- 
orous bats  are  l>y  far  the  most  numerous,  some  200  species 
being  described.  The  most  formidable  of  these  are  the 
vampires — tropical  Ameri- 
can bats  of  the  genus  Phiff- 
lnHtoina,  liaving  a  leaf-like 
membrane  on  the  end  of 
the  nose.  They  arc  famous 
for  their  habit  of  fastening 
upon  sleeping  animals  and 
men  for  the  purpose  of  suck- 
ing (heir  Idood.  Such  wit- 
nesses as  DWzara,  Tsehudi, 
Waterton,  and  Darwin  confirm  this  disputed  statement. 
The  bats  of  the  U.  8.  are  not  very  numerous  in  species, 
thmigh  abundant  in  individuals.  They  are  of  the  genera 
VciptrtifiOf  Moiaanus,Pf''- 
cotu9y  etc.  Europe  is 
much  more  rich  in  spe- 
cies, the  *'  long-eared 
bat."  Plvcottia  comnmniti, 
being  one  of  the  most 
common.  Bats  are  ex- 
tremely useful  iu  destroy- 
ing insects,  and  their  ex- 
crement so  accumulates 
in  certain  caves,  as  in 
Farther  India,  in  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  etc.,  as 
to  promise  to  become  an 
important  source  of  guano,  of  which  the  quality  is  in  some 
cases  exccUcut.  Fossil  remains  of  bats  first  appear  in  the 
eocene.  Chas.  W.  Greene. 

Bat'aszek,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Tolna, 
70  miles  \V.  of  Szegedin,  has  large  vineyards  which  produce 
an  excellent  wine.     Pop.  iu  1870,  G452. 

Batatas  Edulis.     See  Sweet  Potato. 

Bata'vi,  an  ancient  German  tribe  or  nation  who  inhab- 
ite<l  the  country  now  called  Holland,  especially  an  island 
called  liittarid  or  Inmila  Patat'ontni,  which  was  enclosed  by 
the  Rhine,  the  Waal  (Vahalis),  the  Meuse  (Mosa),  and  the 
ocean.  They  were  conquered  by  Germanicus.  and  became 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  Batavian  cavalry  served 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  had  a  high  reputation. 

Bata'via,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Java,  the  capital  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  is  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island  and  on  the  Java  Sea;  lat.  0°  S'  S.,  Ion. 
10(5°  JO'  E,  It!'  site  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  intersected  by 
canals.  The  place  was  formerly  very  unhealthy,  but  has 
been  improved  by  draining.  The  temperature  continues 
about  uniform  throughout  the  year,  the  average  being  "8*^  F. 


Vampire  liul. 


Long-eared  Bat. 


Batavia.  which  has  a  good  harbor,  is  the  greatest  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  has  a  stailt- 
house,  an  exchange,  numerous  churches,  several  Chinese 
temples,  a  bank,  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  A  telegraphic  cable  connects  it  with 
Singapore,  about  000  miles  distant.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  cotfee,  sugar,  pepper,  indigo,  hides,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, mace.  tin.  rice,  and  rattans.  Among  the  imports  are 
various  articles  of  European  manufacture.  Pup.  estimated 
at  ISO. 000.     This  city  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  Uilil. 

Batavia,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Kane  co..  111., 
on  Fox  Kivcr,  ;i8  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  two  railroad  lines.  It  has  two  large  schools, 
an  institute  for  the  insane,  valuable  quarries,  extensive 
manufactures,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  national  bonk. 
Pop.  of  township,  liiOlS.  En.  of  "  Nkws." 

Batavia,  a  post-township  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.   P.  1;J08. 

Batavia,  the  county-seat  of  Genesee  c().,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Tonawanda  Creek  ancl  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie 
R.  Hs.  The  Canandaigua  and  Tonawanda  and  Attica 
R.  Rs.  meet  at  this  point,  iiO  miles  E.  of  Buffalo  and  ;J2 
miles  W.  of  Kocbester.  It  contains  six  churches,  several 
important  manufactories,  two  national  banks,  one  savings 
bank,  three  ncwspajicr-oflnces,  union  .school,  hulies'  sem- 
inary, public  library,  and  the  S(ate  institution  for  the  blind. 
Pop!  ot  village,  3890;  of  Batavia  township,  (J485. 

Henry  Tonn,  En.  *' SriitiT  of  the  Times." 

Batavia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clermont  co..  (»..  on 
the  East  Fork  of  the  Little  Miami  River.  21  miles  E.  of 
Cincinnati.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  tin-ware,  one  ai  car- 
riages, a  national  bank,  and  two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  of 
township.  ;i.S34.  Ed.  of  "  Clkiimoxt  Sfn." 

Bata'vian  Repub'lic*  Holland  having  been  con- 
quered liy  the  French  in  1795,  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
deposed  and  a  new  government  was  established  with  the 
title  of  the  Batavian  republic.  This  was  an  ally  or  tribu- 
tary to  the  French  republic,  and  as  such  was  involved  in  a 
war  against  the  British,  who  nearly  ruined  the  Dutch  na^y. 
In  June,  ISOG,  this  republic  was  converted  into  a  kingdom, 
of  whicli  Louis  Bonaparte  became  king. 

Bat'chelder  (Samiel),  born  in  Jaffrey,  N.  II.,  June 
8,  1784.  began  the  cotton  manufacture  in  New  Ijpswich, 
N.  H.,  in  1808.  He  superintended  the  erection  of  cotton 
mills  in  Lowell,  Saco,  etc.,  invented  a  dynamometer  for 
mill-work,  and  published  a  "History  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facture iu  the  U.  S." 

Bat'clieller  {Oliver  A.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  June  1,  1842, 
in  the  State  of  N'*ew  Y'ork,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1801,  became  an  ensign  in  1802,  a  lieutenant  in  1804, 
and  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1800.  Ho  was  attached 
to  the  steamer  Mississippi  at  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson, 
Mar.  Id,  180;i,  when  that  vessel  was  destroyed.  In  I8fi4 
and  1805  he  was  attached  to  the  Western  Gulf  blockading 
squadron,  and  served  on  the  steamer  Monongahela  as  exec- 
utive officer  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1804.  and 
in  the  subsequent  operations  leading  to  the  fall  of  Mobile. 
He  was  commeudccl  for  galUintry  by  his  commanding 
officer,  Commander  Strong,  in  his  official  report  to  Kear- 
Admiral  Farragnt  of  Aug.  6,  1864. 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Bateman  (Kate  Josephine),  an  actress,  was  horn  at 
Baltimore,  Md..  Oct.  7.  1842,  and  was  the  daughter  of  11. 
L.  Bateman  and  Mrs.  Bateman,  both  well  known  in  theat- 
rical circles;  and  her  sister  Ellen  (Mrs.  Grcppo)  was  also 
an  actress  before  her  marriage.  The  sisters  were  brought 
up  almost  from  infancy  upon  the  stage.  In  1802,  Kate 
Bateman  appeared  at  Boston  as  "  Leah,"  her  greatest  cha- 
racter, and  won  great  apj)lausc  in  the  U.  S.  and  Great 
Britain.  In  1800  she  was  married  to  George  Crowe,  a 
former  editor  of  the  "  London  News." 

Bates,  a  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Kansas. 
Area,  000  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Marais  des 
Cygnes  (or  Osage  River).  Cattle,  grain,  and  tobacco  are 
extensively  raised.  The  surface  is  undulating;  a  large 
part  of  the  county  is  prairie.    Capital,  Butler.    Pop.  15,900. 

Bates,  a  township  of  Sebastian  co..  Ark.     Pop.  02.S. 

Bates,  a  township  of  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1400. 

Bates  (EnwARP).  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Belmont.  Goochland  eo.,  Va..  Sept.  4, 
170;J,  and  emigrated  to  Missouri  in  his  youth.  lie  became 
a  political  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  1827.  He  presided  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  friends  of  internal  improvement  which  met 
at  Chicago  in  1847.  and  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  1854.  In  Mar..  1861,  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  He  resigned  in  1SG4.  Died 
Mar.  25.  1809. 

Bates   {Isaac  C),  born  at  Granville,  Mass.,  in   17S0, 
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graduated  at  Yale  in  1802,  became  a  lawyer  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  was  a  Whij,'  member  of  Congress  { 1827-3o)  and 
U.  S.  Senator  (1S-12-45J.     Died  Mar.  1(>,  1S45. 

Bates  {JosiirA),  born  iix  Weymouth,  Mass.,  in  1788. 
He  removed  to  Lttndon  in  iSSfi,  and  became  a  partner  in 
the  banking-house  of  I^aring  Brothers  &  Co.  lie  was  tht* 
principal  founder  of  the  Boston  Free  Library,  to  establish 
which  he  gave  $a0.nOU,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be 
"perfectly  free  to  all,  with  no  other  restrictions  than  may 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  books."  He  after- 
wards contribute.!  books  to  the  vahie  of  ."JoO.nOO.  Dit-d 
Sept.  24,  18lj4.  (See  "  Memorial  of  Joshua  Bates,  from  the 
city  of  Boston,"  1865.) 

Bates  (Joshita),  D.  D,,  born  at  Cohasset,  Mass.,  Mar. 
20,  177t>,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800,  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church  at  Dedham.  Mass.,  in 
180;j,  was  president  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt.  (1818-39), 
was  for  a  time  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  pastor  in 
Dudley,  Mass.  (184.V6t).  He  published  various  discourses, 
serimins,  and  other  writings.     Died  Jan.  14,  1854. 

Btltes  (Maktim  W.),  born  at  Salisbury,  Conn..  Feb.  24. 
1787,  sfviilied  medicine,  but  became  a  hiwyer  of  Delaware, 
from  which  State  he  was  U.  S.  Senator  (1857-59).  Died 
at  Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  I,  181)9. 

Bates  (Samitkl  Penniman),  LL.D.,  born  at  Mendon, 
Mass.,  Jan.  29, 1827,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1851, 
was  principal  of  Meadville  Academy,  Pa.  (1852-57),  where 
he  did  much  to  stimulate  the  cause  of  education.  In  1857 
he  became  superintendent  of  schools  in  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.; 
in  I8ti0  deputy  State  sui)erint,enilent ;  in  18ti5  State  histo- 
rian of  Pt-nnsylvania.  Ho  has  published  various  works, 
among  which  are  a  '*  History  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  " 
(5  vols.),  *'  Histor\'  of  the  Colleges  of  Pennsylvania," 
"School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania.  He  also  prepared  Ar- 
mor's ''Lives  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania"  (1873). 

Bates  (William),  D.  D.,  one  of  the  most  ornate  and 
learned  of  the  English  noneonlbrmist  writers,  was  born  in 
Nov.,  It)2'),  and  died  at  Hackney,  July  14,  1699.  He  as- 
sisted at  the  Savoy  Conference  for  reviewing  the  Liturgy. 
Soon  after  tlie  restoration  of  Charles  11.  he  was  made  one 
of  His  Majesty's  chaplains,  and  but  for  his  nonconformity 
might  have  become  a  bishop.  His  contemporaries  called 
him  the '^silver-tongued."  In  1081  he  published  (anony- 
mously)"  Vitjc  Seleetorum  Aliquot  Virorum."  His  most 
valuable  treatise  is  '*  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes 
in  the  Contrivance  and  Accomplishment  of  Man's  Redemp- 
tion," ll>97.  His  collected  works  were  published  in  170(1, 
again  in  1723.  and  again  in  1815,  by  Farmer,  in  4  vols.  Svo. 

BatesviUe,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Independence 
CO.,  Ark.,  on  White  River,  90  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Little  Roek, 
and  115  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Memphis.  It  is  the  scat  of 
liatesville  Academy  and  Soulesbury  Institute.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  small  steambtiats  to  this  point,  and  part  of 
the  year  for  large  ones.  It  has  2  free  schools,  2  hotels,  1 
woollen  factory.  5  tlouring-miUs,  2  wagon-shops,  1  cabinet 
warehouse,  and  1  weekly  paper.     Pop.  881. 

\V.  H.  Bavne,  Pub.  "Republican." 

Batesville,  a  post-village  of  Panola  co.,  Miss.    P.  227. 

Bath  [(«er.  /?f(f/],  the  application  to  the  body  of  water 
or  (tthcr  liquid,  or  of  spray  or  vapor,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  surface  or  of  preserving  or  restoring  health. 
Water,  employed  in  the  bath,  is  an  important  agent  in  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  disease.  In  ancient  (Ireece, 
Rome,  (Jermany,  and  Judea,  in  Mohammedan  lands  (by 
religious  precept),  as  in  modern  Finland  and  some  other 
countries,  bathing  may  be  regarded  as  almost  universal, 
though  in  desert  countries  the  Moslems  use  sand  instead 
of  the  water  which  is  (here  so  precious.  Some  of  the 
American  Indians,  though  not  otherwise  remarkably  clean, 
practise  bathing  in  water  iir  steam  even  to  excess.  Surf-bath- 
ing is  a  nearly  universal  pastime  on  many  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  ancient  Romans  ha<i  extensive  public  baths — 
institutions  which  of  late  have  been  revived  in  Europe  and 
America  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  in  a  manner  not  liable  to 
the  serious  abuses  which  disgraced  the  Roman  baths. 

The  "hot"  bath  an<l  vapor  bath  are  above  99°  F..  the 
norma!  heat  of  the  blood  :  wiirni,  tepid,  and  cold  baths 
being  of  lower  temperature.  The  vapor  bath  of  water  or 
alcohol  accelerntcs  tlie  heart's  action,  softens  the  skin,  and 
prodiiccs  jirofnse  sweating,  and  is  useful  in  xarious  skin 
diseases,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  some  diseases  of 
tlie  kidneys,  etc.  The  hot  bath  is  also  stimulant.  Locally 
applied,  it  relieves  piiin  and  allays  intlammation.  The 
hot  liiith  is  often  employed  in  the  convulsive  diseases 
of  children,  but-its  ell'cct  may  be  a  profound  one:  and  the 
tepid  or  warm  bath  is  much  safer,  since  the  skin  of  a 
child  is  extremely  sensitive  to  heat  and  eobL  The  hot 
bath  sometimes  causes  a  sense  as  of  choking,  and  a  de- 
gree of  giddiness  or  headache.     When  its  action  is  favor- 


able, profuse  sweating  results.  The  warm  bath  is  a  seda- 
tive, usually  inclining  one  to  inactivity  or  sleep.  It  is 
useful  in  feverish  or  restless  c<tnditi(jns  and  in  eruptive 
diseases,  but  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  acute  diseases 
(pf  the  chest,  which  may  be  aggravated  by  it.  The  cold 
jind  tepid  l)ath  are  those  most  generally  to  be  employed. 
Cold  bathing  ought  never  to  be  practised  while  the  jterfun 
is  exhausted  or  perspiring  freely;  and  there  are  many 
nervous,  thin,  and  sensitive  persons  who  cannot  safely  en- 
dure the  shock  ancl  loss  of  heat  which  it  occasions.  The  ap- 
plication of  cold  water  by  the  sponge  or  "pack"  is  an  ex- 
cellent measure  in  many  cases  of  typhoid  and  other  fevers. 
The  "  hyrlropathic  pack  "  (in  which  the  patient  is  wra])iied 
in  a  wet  sheet  and  closely  covered  with  blankets),  the  hip 
bath,  the  douche  or  jet,  and  the  shower  bath  have  each 
their  important  uses  in  therapeutics.  Various  sulphur 
and  other  springs  have  a  direct  effect  in  skin  diseases, 
and  useful  saline  and  other  jirinciples  are  no  doubt  capa- 
ble of  absorption  into  the  system  by  the  skin.  Various 
drugs  are  used  in  vapor  baths,  and  act  upon  the  patient 
after  absorption.  Sea-bathing  has  a  ])eculiar  tonic  effect 
upon  some  patients.  Besides  the  above,  the '•  Turkish  " 
and  *' Russian"  baths  have  been  devised,  which  combine 
a  thorough  and  direct  detergent  effect  upon  the  skin  with 
the  various  advantages  of  the  warm  and  tepid  bath,  adding 
thereto  the  often  invaluable  results  of  manii.ulatiou  or 
*■  kneading  "  the  patient,  a  process  the  importance  of  which 
in  selected  cases  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  "Wine 
baths,"  "mud  baths,"  and  other  devices  have  been  tried 
in  different  diseases,  often  with  more  or  less  benefit  to  the 
patient.  Revised  ijv  Wim.ari>  Pauker. 

Bath  (anc.  Aqiiie  Solis),  a  city  of  England,  capital  of 
Somersetshire,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  river 
Avon,  20  miles  from  its  mouth  and  102  miles  by  rail  W.  S.W. 
of  London;  lat.  51°  23'  N.,  Ion.  2°  22'  W.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  white  freestone,  **  Bath  oolite,"  quarried  in 
the  vicinity.  Bath  presents  perhaps  a  finer  appearance  than 
any  other  city  of  England,  which  is  partly  a  consequence  of 
the  configuration  of  its  site.  This  is  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  the  declivity  of  which  the  finest  streets  extend 
in  successive  terraces.  The  principal  public  buildings  arc 
the  Abbey  church,  in  the  latest  (iothic  style,  210  feet  long; 
St.  Michael's  church,  the  guild-hall,  an  elegant  theatre, 
a  masonic  temple,  and  the  assembly  and  concert  rooms. 
The  l.>eauty  of  the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  curative  efficacy  of  its  hot  saline  springs  render 
Bath  a  very  fashionable  place  of  resort.  The  temperature 
of  the  springs,  four  in  number,  varies  from  97°  to  117°  F. 
They  rise  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  discharge  184,320 
gallons  daily.  This  water  is  recommended  for  scrofula, 
jialsy,  gout,  cutaneous  diseases,  etc.  This  city  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament.  The  Romans  erected  baths  at  this 
place  in  the  first  century,  and  called  it  Arptn-  Sidis.  Nume- 
rous Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  and  near  Bath. 
The  iireat  Western  Kailway  passes  through  Bath.  Pop. 
in  1S71.  52.542. 

Bath,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Addington  co.,  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada,  is  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinle,  in  Ernestown  township,  18  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Kingston. 

Bath,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Kentucky.  Area.  290  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Licking  River. 
The  surface  is  partly  hilly  ;  the  soil  in  the  N.  W.  part  is 
based  on  limestone,  and  is  fertile,  tirain,  tobacco,  and 
wool  are  among  the  chief  crops.  The  county  contains  coal 
anil  medicinal  springs.    Capital,  Owiugsville.    Pop.  10,145. 

Bath,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bordering  on  West  Vir- 
ginia. Area.  725  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Cowpasture  River  ami  Back  Creek.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sifieil  by  riclgcs  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  with  inter- 
vening valleys,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery.  Grain, 
wool,  and  stock  are  raised.  Limestone  ancl  inm  ore  are 
found  here.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  t)bii)  R.  R.  It  contains  many  me<licinat  springs,  in- 
cluding the  "  Hot  Springs  "  (110°  F. ).  the  "  Warm  Springs." 
the  "  Healing  Springs,"  the  "  Bath  Alum  Springs,"  etc. 
It  also  contains  the  famous  "Blowing  (^ave,"  and  abounds 
in  fine  scenery.  Capital,  Bath  Court-house,  or  Warm 
Springs.      Pop.  3795. 

Bath,  a  ])ost-village  and  townsliip  of  Mason  co..  III., 
near  the  Illinois  River,  and  on  the  Peoria  Pckin  and  Jack- 
sonville R.  R.,  34  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop. -464; 
of  township.  2124. 

Bath,  a  township  of  Franlilin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  675. 

Bath,  a  city  of  Maine,  and  capital  of  Sagadahoc  co., 
is  on  theriglit  (W.)  l>:ink  of  the  Kennebec  River.  12  miles 
from  the  ocean.  itO  miles  S.  of  Augusta,  and  30  miles  N.  E. 
of  Porllaml.  It  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  contains  five  national  banks  and  twelve  churches. 
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It  isadvaDtagC'ousIy  situated  for  naiigation,  anil  has  steam- 
boat euinmunieation  with  Bostou  and  Portland.  The  Knox 
aod  Lincoln  U.  It.,  nmuiuy  from  Rockland,  4  j  inile.<  long, 
connects  with  the  Maiuo  Central  at  Bath.  The  principal 
business  of  Bath  is  shipbuilding.  In  the  year  ending  June, 
1S63,  sixteen  ships  and  harks,  two  brigs,  and  one  steamer 
were  built  here.  There  are  also  manj  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  lumber,  two  of  boots  and  shoes,  one  of  carriages, 
and  a  huge  uianufftctory  of  railroad  cars,  a  large  Iron- 
foundry,  brass-foundry,  cordage-factory,  and  machine  and 
boiler  shops.  There  are  three  printing-offices,  one  daily 
and  one  weekly  jiaper,  three  bookstores,  and  one  book- 
bindery.  B»th  has  long  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
its  schools.     Pop.  7371. 

E.  I'pToy,  Ed.  "Daily  Times." 

llatliy  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.     P.  1125. 

ISath,  a  township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  404. 

Bnthf  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the 
Couneetieut  River  and  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Mon- 
treal K.  R.,  1 J  miles  S.  W.  of  Littleton.  It  has  an  acad- 
emy, and  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  paper,  boots, 
shoes,  starch,  etc.     Pop.  llfiS. 

Bath,  a  village  of  New  Utrecht  township,  Kings  co., 
N.  Y..  <in  Uravesend  Bay,  and  on  the  Brooklyn  Bath  and 
Coney  Island  R.  R.,  2  miles  from  Coney  Island.  It  is  a 
summer  resort. 

Bath,  a  village  of  North  Grecnbush  township,  Rens- 
selaer CO..  N.  Y..  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  the  u])|)er 
portion  of  Albany.     It  has  a  mineral  spring.     Pop.  1465. 

Bath,  a  post-village  and  semi-capital  of  Steuben  co., 
N.  Y.,  is  on  the  Cohocton  Creek  and  on  the  Erie  R.  R. 
(Rochester  division),  74  miles  8.  S.  E.  of  Rochester  and 
310  miles  from  New  York.  It  has  a  jail  and  court-house, 
six  churches,  one  nntional  bank,  several  factories  and  mills, 
two  ncwsjuipcrs,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Pop.  of  Bath 
township.  Oliltfi. 

Bath,  a  post-township  of  Beaufort  eo.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1969, 

Bath,  a  township  of  Allen  co..  0.     Pop.  1255. 

Bath,  a  post-township  of  Greene  co.,  0.     Pop.  2C84. 

Bath,  a  post-township  of  Summit  co.,  0.     Pop.  1034. 

Bath,  a  post-borough  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.,  10  miles 
W.  of  Kastou.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  Pop. 
707. 

Bath  (or  Bcrk'Icy  Springs),  the  capital  of  Morgan 
CO.,  \Vcst  A'a.,  is  situated  2^.  miles  S.  of  the  Potomac  River 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R..  at  Sir  John's  Run,  12S 
miles  W.  N.  W.  uf  Baltimore.  Here  are  medicinal  springs, 
which  are  uuich  frequented,  and  have  a  temperature  of 
74°  F,  They  are  useful  in  rheumatic,  calculous,  nervous, 
and  catarrhal  diseases.  It  has  a  large  tannery  and  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  407  :  of  Bath  township,  1125. 
C.  H.  HoDc.sox,  Ed.  "JIercurv." 

Bath  Alum  Springrs,  a  post-village  of  Bath 
CO.,  Va..  5  milc^  E.  of  Bath  Court-house  and  45 
miles  AV.  of  Staunton.  Here  are  several  alumin- 
ous and  chalybeate  sjirings,  which  are  much  fre- 
quented by  patients  who  require  tonic  and  mod- 
erately astringent  medication. 

Bath   Court-house,  or  Warm  Springs, 

a  jiost-village,  capital  of  Bath  eo..  Va..  50  miles 
W.  of  Staunton  and  5  miles  N.  E.  of  Hot  Springs. 
It  has  warm  valine,  chalybeate  springs,  which 
have  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  rheu- 
matism, and  ameniia. 

Bath  Kin?  of  Arms  (called  also  Glouces- 
ter King  of  Arms),  the  principal  herald  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath  and  of  the  principality  of  AVales. 
Gloucester  King  of  Arms  was  a  title  conferred  only 
by  Richard  III.  of  England,  until  1720.  when 
George  I.  restored  the  office,  and  conferred  the 
higlier  title  of  Bath  King  of  Arms.  This  officer 
docs  not  belong  to  the  College  of  Heralds,  but 
takes  precedence  of  both  Clarencenx  and  Norroy. 
He  grants  arms  in  his  jurisdiction,  subject  to 
Garter  and  the  Earl  Marshal. 

Bath,  Knights  of  the,  a  military  order  in  Great 
Britain,  deriving  its  name  from  the  ceremony  of  bathing 
which  was  performed  at  the  initiation  of  the  knights.  The 
earliest  authentic  instance  of  this  ceremony  was  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IV.  (l:{99).  The  last  occasion  on 
which  this  ceremony  was  iiacd  was  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  in  IfitJH,  after  which  the  order  fell  into  oblivion 
until  it  was  revived  by  George  I.  in  1725.  It  is  now  the 
second  in  rank  among  the  orders  of  England,  the  order  of 
the  Garter  being  the  highest.  The  order  of  the  Bath  com- 
prises   three   classes:    first   class,    Knights   Grand    Cross 


(K.  G.  C),  the  number  of  whom  is  limited  to  50  military 
men  and  25  civilians,  besides  the  royal  family;  second 
class.  Knights  Commanders  (K.  C.  B.)  =  102  military  and 
50  civil;  these  and  the  first  have  the  title  of  Sirjthird 
class,  Companions  (C.  B.)  ^  525  military  and  200  civil. 

Bath,  Makqiessks  of  (1781),  Great  Britain) ;  Viscounts 
Weymouth.  Barons  Thynne  (England,  1082),  and  baronets 
(England.  Hi41),  a  prominent  family  of  Great  Britain. — 
JoHX  Ai.EXANOKR  Tiiv.vNH,  the  fourth  marquess,  was  born 
Mor.  1,  IS^Jl,  and  succeeilcd  his  father  in  1S37. 

Bath  Stone,  a  building-stone  extensively  used  in 
England,  is  procured  from  quarries  in  the  lower  oolite  in 
Somersetshire,  near  Bath.  It  is  fine-grained,  of  a  rich 
cream  color,  is  easily  wrought,  and  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  is  not  very  durable.  It  contains  about  iU  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  24  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Bath'nrst,  a  thriving  town  of  New  South  Wales,  capital 
of  Bathurst  cnunty,  is  on  tlic  Macquarie  River,  ilS  miles 
W.  X.  W.  of  Sydney.  It  is  connected  with  tSydncy  by  a 
fine  road  leading  over  the  mountains.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  mining  district  of  New  South  Wales.  Pop.  in  1871, 
about  51100;  of  the  town  and  district,  lO,S2fi. 

Bathnrst,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Gloucester  co.. 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  175  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  St.  John,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  lumber,  trout,  and  salmon.     Pop.  in  1871,  44fiy. 

Bathurst,  Earls  op.  Barons  Apsley  (1771),  Barons 
Bathurst  (1712,  in  the  peerage  of  (Jreat  Britain),  a  prom- 
inent family  of  Great  Britain. — AVii.i.iam  Lennox  Batii- 
rnsT,  the  fifth  carl,  born  Feb,  14,  1701,  succeeded  his 
brother,  the  fourth  carl,  in  May,  ISfitJ. 

Bathyb'ins  [from  the  Gr.  pofiu?,  "deep,"  and  /St'os, 
"life"],  a  name  given  by  some  biologists  to  a  formless 
expanse  of  matter  of  an  albuminous  or  protoplasmic 
character  which  is  believed  to  cover  large  areas  of  the 
ocean's  bed,  and  to  manifest  some  characteristic  evidences 
of  possessing  organic  and  perhajis  animal  life.  Its  exist- 
ence is  not  universally  admitted  by  savants. 

Bathvrius  [Gr.  Ba^i-AAo?],  a  popular  comedian  and 
performer  of  comic  pantomime,  was  l)orn  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  and  lived  about  ^0  B.  C.  He  was  a  frcedman  of 
Mivcenas,  and  played  in  Rome. 

Bat^scan  Bridge,  a  post-village  of  Champlain  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  N.  sliDre  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  t)9 
miles  below  Quebec,  has  two  lighthouses  and  manufactures 
and  exports  of  flour,  lumber,  and  leather. 

Batiste  (bi'teest')  Cambric,  a  fine  white  linen  tissue, 
remarkable  for  the  firmness  and  evenness  of  the  threads, 
manufactured  in  India  and  France.  The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  thin  fabric  which  is  partly  cotton,  or  to  a  thin 
stuff  made  of  siik  and  wool  or  of  native  Indian  fibre. 

Batley  iRoisEnr).  M.  D.     See  Appendix. 

Bat  Malthse'a  (MuNJiie»t  lapcrtUio),  a  fish  of  the  At- 


Bat  Maltt-wa. 

lantie  Ocean,  found  from  South  America  to  Newfoundland, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  monstrosity  of  its  shape.  Other 
species  of  the  genus  are  known,  but  they  are  not  very  fre- 
quently taken. 

Bat'on  [originally,  haston;  a  French  word  signifj-ing 
"stafl',"  *■  stick,"  or  "  truncheon  '"j  a  staff  of  oflice,  a  sym- 
bol of  authority  among  many  nations.  The  baton  of  a 
marshal  of  France  or  British  field-marshal  is  a  symbol  of 
the  highest  military  authority.  The  term  is  also  applied 
by  the  French  to  a  bishop's  crook  and  to  a  flagstaff". 

Batou  Rouge^  a  city  of  Louisiana,  capital  of  the 
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parish  of  East  Baton  Rongc,  is  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  IL'it  miles  above  New  Orleans;  lat.  30°  28' 
N.,  Ion.  UI°  ir  W.  It  stands  on  a  bkitl'  which  rises  about 
25  feet  above  the  highest  inundations.  The  river  below 
the  city  is  bordered  by  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  groves 
of  tropical  fruit  trees,  and  handsome  villas  and  gardens. 
The  seat  of  government  was  established  here  in  1817.  The 
capitol  was  completed  in  lSo2  at  a  cost  of  $240,000.  It 
contains  a  SUitc-house  (which  was  burned  during  the  war, 
though  its  walls  are  still  perfect),  a  college,  four  churches, 
asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  a  peni- 
tentiary in  which  are  GOO  convicts.  The  legislature  met 
here  Jan.  21,  iSfll,  and  on  the  2fith  adopted  the  ordinance 
of  secession.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  U.  S.  forces 
May  7,  1SG2.  On  Aug.  5,  1862,  a  Confederate  force,  num- 
bering oOOO,  under  Gen.  Breckenridge,  attacked  the  gar- 
rison under  Gen.  Thomas  Williams,  but  was  repulsed  after 
a  herec  confcst  of  two  hours'  duration,  in  which  Gen.  Wil- 
liams was  killed.  The  place  was  shortly  after  evacuated  by 
the  IT.  S.  forces.  The  arsenal  has  been  broken  up.  The  eli- 
male  is  delightful  and  healthy,  and  the  soil  from  which  this 
city  draws  its  support  is  rich  and  easy  to  cultivate.     For 


the  growth  of  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  figs,  etc.  it  has  few 
equals.  Baton  Kouge  has  two  weekly,  one  serai-monthly, 
and  one  tri-weekly  paper.  It  is  to  bo  the  State  capital 
after  1880.     Pop.  6408. 

W.  C.  AsNis,  Ed.  "Gazette-Comet." 

Baton  Kouge,  a  village  and  township  of  Chester  eo., 
S.  C,  64  miles  N.  N.  AV.  of  Columbia.     Pop.  of  twp.,  3008. 

Ba'too'  (Batou  or  Batu)  Khan,  said  to  have  been 
the  grandson  of  Jeugis  Khan,  became  governor  of  Kap- 
chak  in  1223.  He  conquered  Russia,  which  he  held  in 
subjection  ten  years,  and  made  war  on  Poland  and  Hungary. 
Died  in  Ubfj. 

Batra'chia  (plu.),  [from  the  Gr.  ^arpaxos,  a  "frog"], 
called  also  Batrachians  and  Amphibians,  one  of  tho 

five  great  classes  into  whicli  the  vertebrate  animals  are  u.su- 
ally  divided,  though  eonie  writers  have  reduced  the  class  to 
the  rank  of  an  order  of  reptiles — a  class  with  which  they  are 
popularly  confounded.  The  batrachians  are  cold-blooded 
and  oviparons,  and  in  most  living  species  arc  without 
scales,  and  the  blood  is  partly  aerated  through  the  skin. 
'  Tho  young,  for  the  most  part,  breathe  by  gills  like  those 
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of  fishes.  They  generally  have  limbs,  but  not  always. 
Their  eggs  are  generally  fecundated  after  extrusion.  In 
most  cases  tho  eggs  arc  laid  in  moist  places  or  in  water; 
the  young  assume  a  fish-like  form  (as  the  tadpole),  and 
finally,  when  adult,  with  few  exceptions,  lose  their  gills 
and  commence  breathing  by  lungs  like  true  or  scaly  rep- 
tiles. They  further  differ  from  reptiles  in  various  points, 
such  as  in  having  two  occipital  condyles,  while  reptiles 
have  but  one,  and  in  having  very  short  ribs  or  none  at  all, 
while  reptiles  have  a  series  of  ribs.  Batrachians  are  ar- 
ranged in  four  orders:  (1)  Labyrinthodonts,  all  extinct, 
which  appruaclied  the  characters  of  ganoid  fishes  in  their 
teeth,  while  in  their  scales  and  in  some  other  points  they 
resembled  true  reptiles.  (2)  Ca'cilia,  which  approach  the 
serpents  in  form,  being  long  and  without  legs,  and  having 
also  minute  scales;  but  anatomically  and  in  development 
they  are  batrachians.  They  are  popularly  classed  with 
snakes.  (3)  Tlic  Anura,  or  tailless  batrachians,  including 
frogs,  tree-frogs,  and  toads,  whose  young,  when  they  leave 
the  tadpole  state,  not  only  lose  their  gills  and  become  lung- 
breathers,  hut  also  lose  the  tail,  put  forth  legs,  become  car- 
nivorous, and  fur  the  most  part  adopt  a  mode  of  pro- 
gression by  a  series  of  leaps.  It  is  slated  that  in  waterless 
regions  there  are  frogs  which  pass  the  tadpole  state  in  tho 
■egg,  and  arc  hatched  perfect.  (4)  Tlie  Urodela,  or  tailed 
batrachians,  comprising,  a,  iSalamandrid;^  (true  salaman- 
ders which  are  terrestrial,  and  tritons  or  water-newts) ; 
h,  Amphiumidie,  including  tho  "Congo  snake,"  tho  **  hell- 
bender," etc.,  breathing  by  cervical  spiracles  and  under- 
going no  metamorphosis;  r,  the  Sirenidte,  having  both 
lungs  and  external  gill-tufts. 

Batraohomyoma^^hia  [from  the  Gr.  fidrpaxo^,  a 
"  frog,"  fiO?, /xud?,  a '*  mouse,"  and  Maxi.  n  "battle"],  the 
name  of  a  mock-heroic  |)oem,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  battles  of  tho  frogs  and  mice.  It  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Homer.  Tt  was  published  by  Matthia;  (1805) 
and  by  Baiimeister  (18*12). 

Bntshian,  or  Batrhian,  an  island  of  tho  group  of 
Mohiccas,    belonging   to    the   Dutch,    lies   S.  W.  of  Gilolo. 
Area,  aliout  000  stjuarc  miles.    The  surface  is  mountainous; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  cloves. 
27 


Batata,  an  allowance  to  tho  officers  of  the  British  army 
in  luilia  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pay.  The  batta  varies 
according  to  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  officers 
arc  employed,  and  depends  on  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  in  the  field  or  in  cantonments.  The  officers  receive 
full  batta  if  they  are  in  the  field  or  more  than  200  miles 
from  the  presidential  government  cities.  They  receive 
half  batta  when  they  are  in  garrison  or  in  cantODment 
within  that  distance. 

Battaks,  called  also  Battas,  a  race  of  people  living 
in  that  part  of  Sumatra  called  Batta,  which  lies  between 
the  equator  and  the  parallel  of  2°  30'  N.  They  arc  ad- 
dicted to  gambling,  and  are  passionately  fond  of  cock- 
fights. They  speak  a  peculiar  language,  havo  an  orig- 
inal alphabet  or  character,  and  write  treatises  on  pieces 
of  bamboo.  They  commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  write  from  right  to  left.  They  make  books  of  the  inner 
bark  of  a  species  of  palm.  (Sec  Junghuhn,  "Die  Batta- 
lUiider  auf  Sumatra,"  2  vols.,  1847.) 

Battarion  [Fr.  6((rrt!7/o?^],  a  tactical  miit  of  infantry ; 
a  body  of  infantry  amounting  to  nearly  1000  men.  In  tlfie 
American  cavalry  and  artillery  service  eight  (in  infantry 
ten)  companies  constitute  a  battalion.  The  full  comple- 
ment of  a  battalion  of  British  troops  is  usually  ten  com- 
panies. The  British  infantry  regiments  in  time  of  peace 
have  each  one  battalion,  but  the  regiment  of  the  continental 

i)owcrs  is  mostly  so  large  as  to  comprise  several  battalions, 
"n  the  U.  S.  array  an  infantry  regiment  has  one  battalion, 
while  regiments  in  the  other  arms  of  the  service  have  two. 
A  detachment  of  infantry  of  more  than  one  company,  and 
less  than  one  regiment,  is  sometimes  called  a  battalion. 

Bat'tcl  [Fr.  f>nfa{llc'\,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  sin- 
gle combat,  usually  called  "wager  of  battle."  It  had  its 
origin  among  the  German  tribes,  and  was  introduced  into 
Englanil  by  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  It'  was  used,  however,  in  only  three  cases — 
in  the  court  of  chivalry,  in  n])peals  of  felony,  and  in  tho 
issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right  to  determine  the  title  to  real 
property.  In  criminal  cases  the  accuser  and  the  ncci's^d 
fought  in  person;  in  civil  cases,  by  champions.     The  lead- 
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ing  reftson  for  requiring  a  champion  in  civil  cases  was  that 
if  the  parlies  shi>uia  eu;:iij,'c  in  cuiubat,  and  ouo  of  them 
shouUl  be  kilk-d.  the  proceeding  would  terminate  by  his 
(K'jith.  and  th.-  object  of  the  contest  wunid  be  frustrated. 
This  barbarous  mode  of  trial,  which  wa?  bused  on  the  idea 
that  Ileaveu  wnuki  give  the  victory  to  the  injured  or  iuuo- 
eent  party,  tlioiigh  for  a  lung  time  praetieiilly  disused,  con- 
tinued to" be  recognized  as  part  of  the  law  of  Euglanil  till 
the  veur  ISll>,  when  it  was  abolished  by  statute.  (The  de- 
tails uf  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  a  writ  of 
right  will  be  found  in  the  third  book  of  Blackstose's 
**l_'<Mniuentaries,"  p.  ."537.) 

HnttcllC,  a  township  of  Lewis  co.,  W<st  Va.    P.  2002. 
HaCtclle,   a  township  of    Monongalia  co,,  West  Va. 
Pup.  is.-.C, 

Bat'terillff-Ram  [Lat.  a'n'en'],  an  engine  of  war  used 
by  the  luu-icnt  (irecks  aud  Romans  to  make  a  breach  in 
the  wall  of  a  town  or  fortress.  It  consisted  of  a  heavy 
beam  of  wood  nearly  100  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  was 
armed  with  a  mass  of  iron  or  bronze  in  the  form  of  a  ram's 
head.  It  was  suspended  by  a  chain  or  rope  from  a  crane 
or  trivet,  anil  was  made  to  swing  backward  and  forward  in 
a  direction  nearly  horizontal.  .Sometimes  a  huge  mass  of 
stone,  armed  with  a  ram's  head  aud  ]daced  on  wheels,  was 
driven  against  tho  walls  with  great  force.  About  100  men 
were  emjiloyed  in  impelling  it  against  the  wall.  To  pro- 
tect these  men  a  wooden  roof  {tcetiulo)  was  constructed,  and 
tlie  whole  macliine  was  mounted  on  wheels.  The  blows  of 
the  ram  were  <lirected  against  the  same  point  with  gradually 
increasing  momentum,  which,  if  continued  long,  hanlly  any 
wall  could  resist.  These  engines  continued  to  be  used  in 
tlie  .Midille  Ages  until  superseded  by  cannon. 

Bat'tcry  [Fr.  bfUterir],n  military  term  used  in  various 
senses.  A  battery  employed  in  the  defence  of  a  fortress  is 
a  row  of  heavy  guns  mounted  (m  an  earthwork  or  other 
jibitform  ;  any  one  of  the  lines  of  a  fortress  which  is  armed 
with  siege-guns.  If  they  have  a  bomb-proof  cover  they 
are  casematcd  batteries.  A  battery  used  in  attacking  a 
ftirtilied  plaje  is  a  number  of  siege-guns  or  mortars  placed 
in  a  line  and  "overcd  with  a  parapet.  These  batteries  re- 
ceive various  names,  expressing  their  design,  position,  etc. 
In  fiehl  operations  a  battery  is  a  number  of  guns,  with  the 
necessary  horses,  gun-carriages,  artillerymen,  and  officers 
to  manage  the  guns.  The  number  of  guns  varies  in  differ- 
ent nations.  The  battery  of  the  British,  French,  and  U.  S. 
consists  of  six  guns,  of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  of  eight. 
In  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  ordnance,  they  arc  divided 
into  hcav^  batteries  aud  lujht  batteries.  The  term  battery 
is  also  a])plicd  in  a  narrower  sense  to  the  personnel  or  com- 
plement of  men  and  officers  who  serve  a  set  of  guns. 

Bat'tery,  in  law,  an  unlawful  touching  of  the  person 
of  another  l»y  tho  aggressor  himself,  or  by  any  sub- 
stance put  in  motion  by  him.  It  must  be  wilfully  done,  or 
proceed  from  want  of  due  care.  Tho  law  regards  a  man's 
person  as  sacred,  and  permits  no  one,  without  sufficient 
cause,  to  interfere  with  it.  This  rule  prevails,  no  matter 
how  slight  the  unlawful  foriie  may  be.  Every  battery  in- 
cludes an  assault.  A  battery  is  sometimes  justifiable,  and 
hence  permitted  by  the  law;  as  when  it  occurs  in  the  exer- 
cise of  parental  authority,  or  is  a  means  of  defence  of 
one's  self  or  the  members  of  one's  family,  or  is  committed 
while  acting  under  jirocess  of  a  court  or  in  aid  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  law.  In  all  these  cases  the  force  used  must  be 
necessary  to  accomjdish  the  purpose,  and  not  in  excess  of 
what  is  required.  The  remedy  for  a  battery  is  an  action 
for  damages.  It  is  also  in  general  a  crime,  and  the  wrong- 
doer is  subject  to  prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
Battrry,  Floatinsr.  See  Floating  Battery. 
Battery,  (iaivanic.  See  Electricity. 
Batthyunyi,  or  Bathyanyi,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
anil  celebrated  family  of  Hungarian  magnates  which  has 
produced  several  statesmen  and  generals. 

Batthyiiuyi  (Loi.'is),  Count,  a  Hungarian  patriot, born 
at  i*resburg  in  ISOfi.  He  favored  the  liberal  cause,  and 
was  appointed  president  of  the  ministry  forme<i  in  Mar., 
1S4S.  Finding  his  position  untenable,  he  resigned  about 
six  months  later.  After  his  friends  had  been  defeated  in 
battle  by  the  Austrians.  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and,  though  his  conduct  had  been  moderate,  he  was  shot 
Oct.  G,  IS  10.  (See  Horvath,  "  Louis  Batthy^nyi,  ein  poli- 
tischer  Martyrcr,"  1850.) 

Bat'tle.     See  Grand  Tactics. 

Battle,  a  town  of  England,  in  Sussex,  about  7  miles 
X.  \V.  of  Hastings,  is  in  a  valley  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
wooded  hills.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der. Pop.  about  .*?-100.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  great 
battle  (usually  called  the  battle  of  Hastings)  which  was 
fought  near  it  on  the  14th  of  Oct.,  1066,  between  William 


the  Conqueror  and  the  Saxon  king  Harold.  The  victorious 
Norman  erected  here  a  large  abbey,  called  Battle  Abbey, 
now  in  ruins. 

Battle-Axe,  a  weapon  much  used  by  tho  early  north- 
ern nations,  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Scandinavian,  and  re- 
quiring great  strength  in  its  use.  The  battle-axe  had  a 
longer  handle  and  a  broader,  stronger,  and  sharper  blade 
than  the  common  axe.  It  was  of  various  forms,  which 
had  dificrcnt  names,  such  as  the  bill  and  the  gisarmc.  The 
halberd  was  the  latest  form  of  the  battle-axe,  a  form  which 
is  even  now  scarcely  obsolete,  though  used  only  on  occa- 
sions of  ceremony.  Battle-axes  were  used  on  foot  and  on 
horseback. 

Bat'tlebot'o',  a  post-village  of  Edgecomb  co.,  X.  C,  on 
the  Wilmington  and  Wcldon  11,  R.  It  has  one  weekly 
ncwspa]ier. 

Battle  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Tehama  co..  Cal. 
Pop.  100. 

Battle  Creek,  a  city  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.,  at  the 
coufiucucc  of  the  Kalamazoo  and  Battle  Creek  rivers,  on 
the  Michigan  Central  K.  K.,  120  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  Its 
educational  facilities  are  very  fine;  its  manufactures  ex- 
tensive, especially  in  the  line  of  threshing-machines  and 
farm  implements.  It  has  good  water-power,  four  flouring 
mills,  a  manufactory  of  knit  goods,  three  iron-foundries, 
an  edge-tool  manufactory,  aud  two  furniture-factories,  one 
national  bank  and  one  city  bank  (savings).  There  aro 
eight  churches  aud  two  newspapers.  Pop.  5S38;  of  town- 
ship. IISS. 

Wot)LNoi-f:n  A  Bordine,  Pubs.  "Michigan  Tribune." 

Battle  Creek,  apost-twp.  of  Madison  co.,  Neb.  P.  284, 

Bat'tledoor,  or  Battledore  [probably  from  Sp.  hnti- 
dor,a.u  instrument  of  the  same  shape  u.-^ed  in  beating  clothes 
in  washing],  an  instrument  with  a  handle  and  a  flat  board 
(or  piece  of  leather  stretched  tightly  on  a  frame),  useil  to 
strike  a  ball  or  shuttlecock.  Battledoor  and  shuttlecock, 
played  with  the  above  instrument,  has  been  a  favorite 
amusement  in  Europe  since  the  fourteenth  century  or  earlier. 

Bat'tle-Ground,  a  post-village  of  Tippecanoe  co., 
Ind.,  where  the  celebrated  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought 
between  Gen.  Harrison  and  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother,  the  "prophet,"  Nov.  7.  1811. 

Bat'tlement,  a  notched  or  indented  parapet  some- 
times used  in  fortification,  and  often  employed  for  the  ]>ur- 
posc  of  ornament  on  the  top  of  a  house  or  castle.  The 
rising  parts  are  called  cops  or  merlons  ;  the  spaces  or  open- 
ings between  them  are  crenels,  embrasures,  or  loops.  Tho 
soldier  shelters  himself  behind  a  merlon  while  he  shoots 
through  the  embrasure. 

Battle  Mountain,  a  post-township  of  Humboldt  co., 
Nev.     Pop.  201. 

Battle-Pieces,  paintings  representing  battles.  Among 
the  remarkable  works  in  this  department  are  Lebrun's 
"Battles  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat"  and  Rubens's  "Battle 
of  the  Amazons."  Horace  Vernet  is  the  most  eminent  of 
recent  painters  of  battles. 

Bat'tletown,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Va.     P.  1SS4. 

Battonya,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Csanad, 
IG  miles  N.'E.  of  Arad.     Pop.  in  1S69,  8642. 

Bat'tue  [from  the  French  battre,  to  '*beat"],  a  mode 
of  hunting  wild  animals  or  killing  game  on  a  large  scale. 
A  number  of  men.  arrayed  at  equal  distances,  by  beating 
the  bushes  drive  the  animals  toward  a  stationary  party  of 
hunters,  who  are  waiting  to  shoot  them.  Sometimes  the 
array  of  beaters  is  circular,  and  they  drive  the  game  from 
difi"erent  parts  of  a  large  tract  of  forest  to  a  common  cen- 
tre. Battues  in  Great  Britain  are  chiefly  practised  in  ex- 
tensive preserves  of  jihcasants,  rabbits,  and  hares  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  when  country  gentlemen  invite 
their  friencls  to  their  mansions  for  this  purpose. 

Baudolocque  (Jean  Louis),  a  skilful  French  surgeon, 
born  in  Picardy  in  1740.  He  was  selected  by  Napoleon  to' 
attend  the  empress  Marie  Louise  as  first  accoucheur.  He 
wrote  an  able  work  on  the*'Artdes  Accouchemcnts"  (2 
vols.,  irsi).     Died  May  1,  1810. 

Baudissin  (Wolf  Heinrich  Frtedrich  Karl),  Count, 
a  German  author,  born  Jan.  30.  17S9.  He  translated,  to- 
gether with  Tieek.  a  number  of  Shakspeare's  works.  Un- 
der the  title  of  "Ben  Jonson  und  seine  Schule  "  {2  vols., 
18.^6)  he  published  translations  of  the  works  of  other  Eng- 
lish authors.  'He  also  made  translations  of  Moliero's  com- 
edies (1SG5-67).     D.  Apr.  4,  1S78. 

Bau'er  (Bruno),  a  German  rationalistic  theologian  and 
biblical  critic,  was  born  in  Saxc-Altenburg  Sept.  0.  1809. 
He  published  numerous  works,  among  which  are  "  Das  ent- 
deckte  Christenthum "  (1843),  '*  Geschichte  Deutehlands 
unter  der  Eranzosischen  Revolution  und  der  Herrschaft 
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Napoleon's"  (2  vols.,  1S46),  and  the  "  Apostclgcschichtc" 
{I80O).  In  these  writin;^s  he  showed  himself  as  a  reckless 
critic  of  the  extreme  school  of  rationalism,  who  regarded 
the  gospel  as  fabulous  or  untrue.  In  later  years  he  wrote 
in  the  interest  of  the  extreme  conservative  party  of  Prussia. 

Bauer  {Georg  Lokexz),  a  German  theologian  and  lin- 
guist, born  Aug.  li,  1755.  He  became  professor  of  Orien- 
tal languages  at  Altdorf  in  1789,  and  in  Heidelberg  in  1805. 
Among  his  works  are  "  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Veferis  Testa- 
menti "  (1797)  and  "  Biblischo  Thcologie  dcs  neuen  Testa- 
ments "  (4  vols.,  1800-02).  He  was  a  rationalist,  and 
maintained  that  the  Bible  should  be  interpreted  by  gram- 
matical and  historical  priuciplesj  as  the  ancient  classics 
are.     Died  Jan.  12,  1800. 

Bauer  (Wilhelm),  a  German  inventor,  born  at  Dillin- 
gen  Dec.  2."?,  1822.  He  constructed  a  diving-boat  for  sub- 
marine operations,  with  which  several  successful  experi- 
ments have  been  made.  He  has  also  made  improvements 
in  torpedoes  for  the  destruction  of  ships  and  in  the  firing 
of  guns  under  water.  Bauer  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Sleswick-llolstein  war  of  1850,  and  has  since  been  in  the 
service  of  Russia.     D.  June  18,  1875. 

Bau'erle  (Adolf),  a  German  comic  author,  born  April 
9,  1780,  gained  considerable  popularity  from  his  grotesque 
representations  of  Viennese  life.  He  wrote  "  Die  falsche 
Primadonna,"  "  Die  moderne  Wirthsehaft,"  "  Der  Tau- 
sendsasa,"  and  other  comedies.  He  also  ]>ublished  "^The 
Comic  Theatre,"  and  in  his  later  life  numerous  novels. 
Died  Sept.  19,  1869. 

Bau'ernfeld',  von  (Edward),  a  distinguished  German 
dramatist,  born  at  Vienna  Jan.  ."J,  1802,  has  published  nu- 
merous popular  comedies,  among  which  may  be  named 
"  Die  Bekentnisse  "  {18;U),  **  Biirgerlich  und  Romantisch  " 
(1825),  and  "  Grossjahrig  "  ("Of  Ago"),  (1846). 

Bau'gher  (Hexrv  L.),  D.  D.,  a  Lutheran  divine,  horn 
at  Abbotstowu,  Pa.,  about  1803,  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  in  1825,  studied  theology  at  Gettysburg  and  Prince- 
ton, became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Boonsboro',  Md.,  in  1829, 
was  a  teacher  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  (1830-32),  professor  of 
Greek  and  belles-lettres  (1832-50)  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, Gettvsburg,  and  was  afterwards  its  president  (1850-68). 
Died  April  14,  1868. 

Baugh'man,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  0.  Pop. 
2007. 

Bau^go,  a  township  of  Elkhart  cc,  Ind.     Pop.  749. 

Bauhin  (Gaspakd),  an  eminent  botanist  and  anatomist, 
born  at  Bale  in  1550.  He  became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany  in  his  native  city  in  1588.  He  wrote  valuable  med- 
ical and  botanical  works,  among  which  was  "  Prodromus 
Theatri  Botanici"  (1020).     Died  in  1624. 

Bauhin  (Jean),  a  Swiss  botanist  and  physician,  born 
at  Bale  in  1541,  the  brother  of  the  preceding.  Ho  became 
physician  to  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg  at  MontlielJard  in 
1570.  He  wrote  in  Latin  a  "New  Universal  History  of 
Plants"  (3  vols.,  1650-51).    Died  in  1613. 

Baum^  (Astoine),  an  eminent  French  chemist,  born 
at  Senlis  Feb.  20,  1728.  He  improved  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  made  several  inventions,  and  simplified  several 
processes  in  the  useful  arts.  Baumc's  hydrometer  is  in 
general  use  among  chemists.  Among  his  works  is  a  ''Man- 
ual of  Chemistry  ",(1763).  Died  Oct.  15,  1S04.  (See  Cadet 
DR  Gassicouht,  "Eloge  de  Baunie,"  1806.) 

Baum^garten  (Alexander  (iottlieb),  a  German  phil- 
osopher, born  in  Berlin  July  17,  1714,  was  a  disciple  of 
Wolf,  lie  beciimc  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder  in  1740.  He  did  much  for  the  science  of  aes- 
thetics. He  published,  besides  other  works,  *' Metaphys- 
ica"  (1739)  and  '^Esthetica"  (2  vols.,  1750,  unfinished). 
Died  May  26,  1762.  (See  Meyer,  "Lcben  A.  G.  Baumgar- 
tcn's,"  1763.) 

Baumgarten  (Michael),  a  German  theologian,  born 
Mar.  25,  1812,  became  professor  of  theology  in  Rostock  in 
1850.  Ho  has  published  many  books  and  ])eriodicaIs  in 
opposition  to  the  State  Church  of  Mecklenburg,  for  which 
he  has  been  imprisoned  and  fined.  He  has  been  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Protestantenverein  since  its  establish- 
ment, anil  an  earnest  advocate  of  discstalilishment.  Ho 
has  published  "  Schleiermacher  as  Theologian,"  an  "Apos- 
tolic History,"  and  many  polemical  writings  and  popular 
appeals  in  behalf  of  a  people's  Church. 

Baumgarten-Crusius  (LrDwir;  Fkiedripii  Otto),  a 
learned  German  theologian,  born  at  Mcrseburg  July  31, 
1788,  studied  theology  at  Leipsic.  He  became  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Jena  in  1817.  Among  his  works  is  the 
"Handbuch  der  Christl.  Sittenlehrc"  (1827),  which  is 
highly  commended.     Died  May  31,  1843. 

Baum'gartner,  von  (Andreas), aGerraan  savantand 
minister  of  state,  born  at  Friedberg,  in  Bohemia,  Nov.  23, 


1793.  He  became  professor  of  physics  at  Vienna  in  1823, 
and  Austrian  minister  of  trade  and  public  works  in  1851. 
About  this  date  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Vienna.  He  published  a  work  called  "Nat- 
urlehre"  (1823).     Died  July  29,  1805. 

Baum'gartner  (Galu's  Jacob),  a  Swiss  politician  of 
the  liberal  party,  born  Oct.  18,  1797.  Ho  took  part  in  the 
revision  of  the  constitution  of  St.  Gall,  and  promoted  the 
separation  of  Bale  country  from  Bale  city.  He  founded 
in  Oct.,  1842,  "  Neue  Schweizcr  Zeitung."  He  published, 
among  other  works,  '*  Die  Schweizin  ihren  Kampfen  und 
Umgcstaltengen,  1830-50"  (4  vols.,  1853).  Died  in  July, 
1869. 

Baum'stark  (Eduard),  a  German  economist,  born  Mar. 
28,  1807,  became  in  1848  jirofessor  of  eameralistics  at 
Greifswald.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  German 
politics  as  a  liberal  politician  and  writer.  He  has  written 
"  Concerning  Means  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Working  Classes"  (1860),  "  Cameralistic  Encyclopedia" 
(1835),  and  "Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Agri- 
culture." 

Baur  (Ferdinand  Christian),  an  influential  German 
Protestant  theologian  and  critic,  the  founder  of  the  Tiibin- 
geu  school  uf  theology,  was  born  at  Schmiden  June  21, 
1792.  He  obtained  a  chair  of  theology  in  Tiibingen  in 
1826.  Among  his  numerous  works,  which  display  a  rare 
combination  of  speculative  thought  with  solid  erudition, 
are  "Die  christliche  Gnosis"  (1835)  and  "Die  christliche 
Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  der  Mcnschwerduug 
Gottes"(1843).     Died  Dec.  2,  1800. 

Bautain  (Louis  Eucene  Marie),  a  French  philosopher 
and  theologian,  born  in  Paris  Feb.  17,  1790.  He  published 
several  works,  among  which  are  "  The  Philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity "  (1835)  and  '•  Moral  Piiilosophy  "  (1842).  He  was 
a  popular  preacher  at  Paris,  and  became  director  of  the 
College  of  Juilly  in  1849.     He  died  Oct.  18,  1807. 

Baut'zeu,  or  Bu'dissin^  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Spree,  and  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to  Gbrlitz,  35  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Dresden.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral, 
two  public  libraries  ;  also  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
leather,  hosiery,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  13,105.  Hero 
occurred  a  great  battle  (May  20  and  21,  1813)  between 
Napoleon  and  the  allies,  who  finally  retreated.  The  loss 
of  the  allies  is  estimated  at  13,000,  and  that  of  Napoleon 
at  20,000  men. 

Bavanistyey  a  town  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy, on  the  Military  Frontier.     Pop.  in  1870,  0120. 

Bava'ria  [Lat.  Bava'ria  or  Baion'n'a,  i.  e.  the  "coun- 
try of  the  Boi'i  or  Boia'rii ;-*  Ger.  Bai/'eni  or  Bai'ern],  a 
kingdom  forming  part  of  the  German  empire.  It  is,  next 
to  Prussia,  the  largest  German  state.  It  consists  of  two 
isolated  portions :  the  eastern  and  larger  portion  is 
bounded  N.  by  Prussia,  Saxe-Mciningen.  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  Reuss,  and  Saxony  :  E.  and  S.  by  Austria;  W.  by 
WUrtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  the  western 
and  smaller  portion,  known  as  Rhenish  Bavaria  or  the 
Palatinate,  is  bounded  by  Prussia,  Alsace,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and  Baden.  Area,  29,373  square  miles.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  princijial  moun- 
tains being  the  Algau  and  Bavarian  AIjjs  in  the  S.,  the 
former  of  which  reach  to  an  elevation  of  9000  feet;  the 
Bohemian  and  Bavarian  Mountain  forests  on  the  eastern 
frontier:  the  Fichtcl  Mountains  in  the  N.  E. :  the  Fran- 
conia,  Jura,  and  the  Hardt.  The  main  rivers  are  the 
Danube,  which  receives  in  Bavaria  thirty-nine  affluents, 
and  the  Main  in  the  N.  The  Rhine  forms  part  of  the 
frontier  of  the  Palatinate.  The  Danube  and  the  Main  are 
connected  by  the  Ludwigs  Canal.  The  number  of  lakes, 
most  of  which  are  aljiine  lakes,  amounts  to  about  fifty.  The 
climate  is,  on  the  whole,  temperate  and  healthy,  but  rough 
and  severe  in  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  rich 
in  products,  particularly  in  corn  and  cattle.  There  are 
celebrated  mineral  sjirings  in  Lower  Franconia  and  Upper 
Bavaria  (Kissingen  and  Briickenau).  The  total  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  Dec,  1871,  was  4,861,402, 
of  whom  nearly  three-fourths  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
little  more  than  one-fourth  Protestants.  The  Jews  num- 
ber 50,000.  It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  which, 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  had  the  following  popula- 
tion :  U])per  Bavaria,  841,579;  Lower  Bavaria,  602,005; 
Palatinate,  615,104;  Upper  Palatinate,  497,960;  Upper 
Franconia,  540,903 ;  Middle  Franconia,  583,417 ;  Lower 
Franconia,  580,122;  Suabia,  582,888.  As  regards  the 
descent  of  the  inhabitants,  about  1,750,000  are  Bavarians 
(Old  Bavarians  or  Bavnrians  proper),  2.250,000  Fran- 
conians,  jind  033.000  Suiil)ians.  Bavaria  has  3  universities 
— at  Munich,  Wiirzlmrg,  and  Eriangen — 9  lyceums,  28 
gymnasia  (colleges),  10  normal  schools,  polytcehnical  insti- 
tutions at  Munich  and  Nuremberg,  and  7113  public  schoula 
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(i'^lO  CftthoUc,  2150  Protestnnt.  and  lo3  Israelite);  also  a 
number  of  Latin,  tet-hnical.  and  special  schools.  All  the 
kings  of  Bavaria  have  been  libera!  patrons  of  science  and 
art.  There  is  an  ji-.-iidemy  of  science  and  an  academy  of 
plastic  arts  in  Munich,  which  is  also  celebrated  lor  its  rich 
collections  of  works  of  art.  The  principal  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  arc  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle; 
the  latter  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  districts,  the  former 
in  the  plains.  Among  the  chief  products  are  cereals,  fodder, 
ijotatoes,  hops,  tobacco,  wine  (in  the  Palatinate  and  in  the 
region  of  the  Main).  No  less  than  10,507  square  miles  are 
covered  with  wood,  one-half  of  which  belongs  cither  to  the 
state  or  to  the  communities.  The  culture  of  the  forests  is 
well  regulated  and  profitable.  The  most  active  industry  is 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Middle  Franconia.  Suabia,  and 
the  Palatinate.  Prominent  among  the  industrial  cities  are 
Augsburg,  Kemjitcn,  Nuremberg,  Fiirth,  Sehwabach,  Bai- 
rcuth,  M'iir/.burg,  Bamberg,  Erlangen.  and  I!of.  The  most 
celebrated  branch  of  Bavarian  industry  is  the  brewing  of 
beer.  For  1870  the  number  of  l>reweries  was  upwards  of 
5100,  which  produced  annually  over  131,000.000  gallons, 
beer  measure.  Beer  is  an  important  article  of  export. 
Bavaria  has  also  flourishing  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen, 
iron,  and  wooden  ware,  fifty-one  glass-works,  manufactories 
of  paper,  chinaware,  and  guns,  and  celebrated  melting- 
houses  at  Oberzell.  The  manufactories  of  tobacco  produce 
annually  about  1200  hundredweight  of  tobacco  and  upwards 
of  30,000^000  cigars.  The  most  important  commercial 
eities  arc  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  (bills  of  exchange), 
Ilof,  Bamberg,  Schwcinfurt.  SViirzburg,  Ppeier,  Munich, 
Kiitisbon,  Passau  (navigation  of  the  Danube).  Bavaria 
had,  in  1871,  1508  miles  of  railroad  and  l'J45  miles  of  tele- 
graph. The  navigation  of  the  Danube  engaged  fifteen 
steamers  and  2000  sailing  vessels  ;  that  of  the  Rhine,  twelve 
steamers  and  2.'lfi  sailing  vessels;  that  of  the  Inn,  2000 
vessels.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are,  besides  beer, 
corn,  wood,  cattle,  wine,  hops ;  total  value  of  exports,  about 
50,000,000  florins. 

Bavaria  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  state  bearing  date  of  Maj'  26,  181S,  and  the 
electoral  law  now  in  force  having  been  ado]»ted  on  June 
4,  1S48.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  only, 
according  to  the  right  of  primogeniture.  The  king  exer- 
cises the  administrative  power;  the  legislative  he  shares 
with  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  chambers.  The  upper 
cliamber.  or  chamber  of  the  Reiohsriithe  (counsellors  of  the 
empire),  had,  in  1871,  72  members,  of  whom  51  were  en- 
titled to  a  seat  as  being  chiefs  of  noble  families,  and  8  by 
their  office,  while  13  were  life-members  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  lower  chamber,  or  chamber  of  representa- 
tives, had,  in  1871,  154  members,  who  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  The  chambers  must  be  convoked  at  least  once 
c\'ery  third  year.  There  are  eight  courts  of  appeal,  and 
one  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  Munich.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  state  amounted  in  1869  to  $34,000,000; 
the  public  debt  to  $170,000,000;  the  civil  list  and  appan- 
ages to  $1,300,000.  The  Bavarian  array,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Nov.  23,  1870.  forms  two  army  corps  of  the  im- 
perial army  of  Germany  under  the  independent  military 
administration  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  though  under  the 
chief  command  of  the  emperor.  The  capital  is  Munich; 
the  most  important  towns  next  to  it  are  Nuremberg,  Augs- 
burg, Wurzburg,  Ratisbon,  and  Bamberg. 

Old  Bavaria,  or  Bavaria  proper,  was  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  tribe.  Under  Augustus  it  constituted 
the  Roman  province  of  Noricum.  During  the  great  migra- 
tion of  nations  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  country 
was  occupied  by  (iermanic  tribes,  from  which  the  confede- 
ration of  the  Boioari  arose,  which,  though  governed  by  its 
own  princes,  was  dependent  upon  the  kings  of  Austrasia. 
At  the  head  of  the  confederation  was  the  family  of  Agil- 
olfingians.  who  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  556,  and 
were  deprived  of  the  ducal  dignity  by  Charlemagne  in  777. 
From  this  time  until  911.  when  the  Carlovingian  house 
died  out.  Bavaria  belonged  to  the  Franconian  empire. 
During  the  following  250  years  Bavaria  was  disturVied  by 
endless  civil  wars.  In  1180  the  count  palatine.  Otto  von 
AVittelsbaeh.  was  invested  with  Bavaria.  His  descend- 
ants, with  but  short  interruptions,  have  remained  the  rulers 
of  the  country  to  this  day.  Two  of  them  were  elected  Ger- 
man emperors — Louis  the  Bavarian  (as  Emperor  Louis 
IV..  1314-47)  and  the  elector  Charles  (as  Emperor 
Charles  VII..  1742-45).  From  1255  the  country  was  gen- 
erally divided  between  two  lines — the  counts  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Palatinate  and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  The  electoral 
dignity  repeatedly  passed  from  one  branch  to  the  other, 
until  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  conferred  the  fifth 
electoral  dignity  permanently  u])on  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
while  an  eighth  electoral  dignity  was  expressly  created  for 
the  Palatine  line.  In  1777  the  line  of  the  electors  of  Ba- 
varia became  extinct,  and  the  elector  of  the  Rhenish  Palat- 


inate, Charles  Theodore,  became  ruler  of  Bavaria.  Austria, 
however,  claimed  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  the 
weak  elector  was  willing  to  concede  this  claim:  but  Fred- 
erick the  Great  supported  the  protest  of  the  next  agnate, 
the  duke  Charles  of  ZweibrUckeu,  againsi  this  arrange- 
ment, and  thus  the  bloodless  *'  war  of  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession *'  arose,  which  was  ended  May  13,  1779,  by  the 
treaty  of  Teschen,  which  gave  to  Austria  the  region  of 
the  Inn,  with  the  town  of  Braunau,  and  guaranteed  the 
succession  in  the  remainder  of  the  dominions  of  Charles 
Theodore  to  the  duke  Charles  of  Zweibriicken.  In  1784 
the  emjieror  Joseph  I.  made  a  new  attempt  to  obtain 
the  whole  of  Bavaria,  by  offering  to  the  elector  Cliarles 
Theodore,  in  exchange  for  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, with  the  title  of  king;  but  again  the  plan  was  fulled 
by  the  ojiposition  of  the  duke  of  Zweibriicken  and  Frede- 
rick the  Great.  Charles  Theodore  died  Feb.  16,  1799.  and, 
as  in  the  mean  while  the  duke  Charles  of  Zweibriicken  had 
died  childless,  his  brother  Maximilian  IV.  Joscjdi.  duke 
of  the  Patatinate-Zweibriickcn,  became  elector  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Palatinate.  In  the  history  of  Germany  the  dukes 
of  Bavaria  are  chiefly  noted  for  the  leading  part  which 
they  took  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  Church  against 
the  Reformation.  Throughout  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  they  were  the  heads  of  the  Cath- 
olic party  among  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire. 
The  elector  Maximilian  lost  in  the  peace  of  Tjun6ville  the 
Zweibriicken  Palatinate,  but  in  place  of  these  districts 
received  a  number  of  secularized  bishojirics,  the  change 
adding  to  his  dominions  2HI0  square  miles,  with  nearly 
200,000  inhabitants.  In  the  war  of  1805  the  elector  joined 
France  against  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  received  a 
further  increase  of  about  8000  square  miles  and  800,000 
inhabitants.  On  Jan.  1,  1806,  the  elector  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  joined  the 
Rhenish  Confederation,  which  he  left  again  in  1813,  in 
order  to  unite  with  the  allies  against  Napoleon.  The 
peace  of  Paris  and  that  of  Vienna  regulated  the  territory 
of  Bavaria  as  it  has  remained  since,  with  the  cxeeptiun 
of  a  very  small  district  which  in  1866  was  ceded  to  Prussia, 
In  ISIS  the  constitutional  form  of  government  was  intro- 
duced. Louis  I.  (1825  to  1848),  the  successor  of  Maximil- 
ian, was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  favored  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Ills 
relation  to  the  notorious  Lola  Montcz  led  in  1848  to  dis- 
turbances, in  consequence  of  which  he  abdicated.  The 
support  which  he  had  given  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  rule  of  the  Turks  had  secured  the  election  of 
his  second  son,  Otho,  as  king  of  Greece.  In  Bavaria  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Maximilian  II.  (1848-64), 
who,  like  his  father,  liberally  patronized  science  and  art, 
but  in  politics  had  throughout  his  reign  anti-liberal  cabi- 
nets. In  the  Sleswiek-Ilolstein  question  the  Bavarian 
government  acted  as  an  ardent  champion  of  the  cause  of 
German  nationality.  Maximilian,  who  died  Mar.  10.  1864, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Louis  II.,  who  in  1866,  in  the 
war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  sided  with  Austria,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  had  to  pay  30,000,000  florins  as 
expenses  of  war.  and  to  cede  a  small  district  to  Prussia. 
At  the  same  time  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
concluded  with  Prussia,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments during  the  following  years  were  of  a  friendly 
character.  The  Catholic  party  was  greatly  opposed,  not 
only  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  prime  minister,  Prince 
Ilohenlohe  (appointed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1S66).  but 
still  more  to  the  educational  and  other  reforms  which  he 
endeavored  to  introduce.  When  the  new  elections  in  1869 
gave  to  the  Catholic  party  (the  '"Patriots")  a  majority  in 
the  second  chamber,  Prince  Ilohenlohe  resigned  (Jan., 
1870).  The  new  prime  minister.  Bray,  remained,  how- 
ever, faithful  to  the  treaties  with  Prussia,  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  Bavaria 
at  once  joined  Prussia  and  placed  two  army  corps  under 
the  command  of  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia.  In  Nov., 
1870,  the  Bavarian  government  concluded  a  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  entrance  of  Bavaria  into  the  German  empire, 
and  in  Jan..  1871,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  both  chambers, 
although  the  special  committee  of  the  second  chamber  pi-o- 
posed  its  rejection.  A.  J.  Schem. 

Bawr^  de  (Alexandrine  Sophie  Goi'bv  de  Champ- 
grand),  Baho.vess,  a  novelist  of  French  extraction,  horn  at 
Stuttgart  in  1776.  She  became  the  wife  of  Saint-Simon, 
the  famous  Socialist,  who  obtained  a  divorce,  although  ho 
had  no  cause  for  complaint,  except  that  she  was  not  an 
equal  mate  for  "  the  foremost  man  in  the  world."  She  wrote 
severalpopular  works,  among  which  is  "Raoul,  ou  I'En^ide," 
a  novel.     Died  Jan.  1,  1861. 

Bax'ter  (Df.  Witt  C).  an  American  officer  of  volun- 
teers, born  in  Dorchester,  Mass..  Mar.  9.  182'.(,  entered  the 
army  in  1861  as  lieutenant,  and  passed  through  the  sue- 
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cessive  grades  to  that,  of  co'oncl  of  "Baxter's  Fire  Zou- 
aves" (brevet  brigatlicr-gencral  U.S.  volunteers).  He  is 
author  of  "Baxter's  Manual  and  Company  Tactics,"  ISfil, 
and  was  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  1809-71. 
Baxter  (RrcHAHi)),an  eminent  divine,  born  at  Kowdon, 
in  Shropshire,  England,  Nov.  12,  1615.  He  was  not  edu- 
cated at  any  college.  Having  been  ordained  in  IG.'IS,  he 
became  vicar  of  Kidderminster  in  1G40,  and  gained  dis- 
tinctitm  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  neutral  or  mod- 
erate in  the  civil  war.  being  friendly  to  the  Puritans,  but 
favorable  to  a  monarchy.  In  HSoU  he  produced  the  "  Saint's 
Everlasting  Rest,"  which  is  highly  esteemed.  At  the  Res- 
toration (IGGO)  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chajjhiins  to 
Charles  II.,  and  refused  the  offer  of  a  bishopric.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1GC2, 
he  seceded  or  was  ejected  from  the  Anglican  Church.  He 
became  a  resident  of  London  in  1()72,  and  preached  there 
to  a  meeting  of  nonconformists.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  a  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted  "  (l(iH9),  '*  Mcthodua 
Theologite"  (1(174),  and  *' Catholic  Theology."  The  no- 
torious Judge  Jeffries  in  1685  fined  him  JOO  marks  on  a 
charge  of  sedition,  which  was  founded  on  a  passage  in  his 
writings.  For  failure  to  pay  the  fine  he  was  imprisoned 
nearly  eighteen  months.  Died  Dec.  8,  I60I.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  having  published  IGS  treatises.  (See 
his  "  Autobiography,"  1096  ;  E.  Calamv,  *'  Life  of  Baxter," 
17Lii  William  Orme,  "Life  and  Times  of  K.  Baxtku," 
18;i0;  AiKUisT  Ncandkr,  *' R.  Baxter,  ein  Mann  dcr  Wahr- 
haft  rechten  Mitte,"  1833;  Macaiilay,  "  History  of  Eng- 
land," vol.  i.  chap,  iv.,  and  vol.  iii.  chap.  xi.  j  **  Miscella- 
nies," by  Wm.  R.  Williams.) 

Ba\te'rians,  the  term  formerly  applied  to  the  adhe- 
rents of  Baxter's  theological  system,  the  doctrines  of  which 
were — 1,  that  though  Christ  died  in  a  special  sense  for  the 
elect,  yet  he  also  died  in  a  general  sense  for  all ;  2,  the  re- 
jection of  the  dogma  of  reprobation  ;  3,  that  it  is  possible 
for  even  saints  to  fall  away  from  saving  grace. 

Baxter  Springs,  aeity  of  Cherokee co.,  Kan.,  I59miles 
S.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Missouri 
River  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  R.,  H  miles  from  the  State 
line.  It  has  one  national  bank,  one  weekly  paper,  and  one 
lead-smelting  furnace.  It  is  a  shipping  d^pot  for  Texas 
cattle.  The  principal  minerals  are  lead,  zinc,  and  coal. 
On  the  Gth  of  Oct.,  18G3,  Quantrcll,  with  600  guerillas,  at- 
tacked a  U.  S.  escort  and  encampment  of  three  companies 
at  this  place.  The  escort  was  dispersed  and  all  the  wounded 
murdered;  the  attack  on  the  encampment  was  repulsed. 
P.  1284.  A.  T.  Lea,  Ed.  "Baxter  Springs  Republican." 

Bay  [Fr.  iaf'e],  in  geography,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  or  a 
portion  of  the  sea  extending  into  the  land.  The  terms  b((7/ 
and  !Jit//  are  vaguely  and  promiscuously  applied  to  bodies 
of  water  of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  Hudson's  Bay, 
for  cxam])le,  might  properly  be  called  a  gulf.  The  word 
b(ti/  is  generally  applied  to  smaller  portions  than  gulf. 

Bay,  or  Bay  Tree,  a  name  of  the  laurel  tree  {Laurue 
uobilin),  which  is  sometimes  called  sweet  bay.  The  Pru- 
nus  ftinroccf<i8Uti  is  sometimes  called  bay  laurel.  Several 
other  trees  are  popularly  called  bay.  The  "  sweet  bay  "  of 
the  U,  S.  is  the  Ma>jnulia  f/lanca,  which  has  fragrant  flowers. 
The  ''  red  bay"  of  the  South  is  the  Persen  CnroliuieiiMiH, 
an  evergreen  laurel  tree  with  fine  rod  timber.  The  "  loblolly 
bay  '*  ((lordunia  Laauinthns)  is  a  line  tree  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  mahogany-colored  wood.  A  smaller  species 
{trordonia piibcnceuM)  is  cultivated  at  the  North  as  a  shrub, 
and  has  large  and  fragrant  white  blossoms.  Some  of  the 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas  are  called  rose  bays.  The  leaves 
of  the  bay  have  long  been  subjects  of  popular  superstition, 
and  have  been  used  with  other  evergreens  to  decorate 
churches  at  Christmas.  Bat/n  in  the  jihiral  .signifies  an 
honorary  garland  or  erown,  bestowed  as  a  prize  fur  vic- 
tory or  meritorious  action.  It  is  not  known  what  kind 
of  tree  is  meant  by  the  word  in  the  Bible  translated  "  bay 
tree." 

Bay,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Michigan.  Area,  725  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Saginaw  Bay,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Saginaw  and  Rifle  rivers.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  AVheat,  oats,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  raised. 
It  contains  forests  of  pine,  from  which  lumber  is  exported. 
Coal  is  found,  and  salt  is  produced  from  salt-wells.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  R.  R. 
Capital,  Bay  City.     Pop.  15,900. 

Bay,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.,  0.     Pop.  509. 

Ba'ya  (Pf</fntv  Phi/ippi^nns),  a  small  East  Indian  bird 
of  the  family  of  Fringillida*.  and  allied  to  the  weaver-bird. 
It  has  been  called  Loxia  Phllippiitn  by  some  ornithologists. 
It  has  a  large  conical  beak.  Its  color  is  yellow,  spotted 
with  brown.  It  builds  a  curious  nest,  slinpod  like  a  Flor- 
ence flask,  and  suspended  from  a  small  twig  of  a  high  branch. 


The  entrance  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  nest.     The  baya 
can  be  easily  tamed  and  trained  to  obey  commands. 

Bayadere  [from  Port,  haihideim,  a  "dancer"],  a 
name  given  by  Europeans  to  the  dancing-girls  and  singing- 
girls  of  India,  also  called  natcli-  (or  nautch-)  girls.  They 
are  of  two  classes,  the  first  of  which  arc  called  lJevadu'>z 
("servants  of  the  gods"),  and  belong  partly  to  the  caste 
of  Vaisyas  and  partly  to  that  of  Sudras.  Having  passed 
through  a  course  of  systematic  physical  training,  and  ac- 
quired great  agility  and  suppleness  of  joints,  they  are  em- 
ployed to  sing  the  praises  of  some  god  at  festivals,  and  to 
dance  before  his  image  or  in  his  temple.  Those  of  the 
higher  rank  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple,  and  arc  forbidden  to  marry,  but  they  are  permitted 
to  accept  a  lover  of  one  of  the  higher  castes.  Hcvadasis 
of  the  Sudra  caste  live  outside  of  the  temple  and  have 
more  freedom.  There  is  another  distinct  class  of  singing- 
girls  who  travel  about  the  country  in  troops,  perform  at 
private  feasts,  and  entertain  the  people  at  taverns,  etc.  by 
singing  and  dancing.  Their  dance  is,  however,  more  prop- 
erly a  pantomime. 

Baya'ino,  or  San  Salvador,  a  town  in  the  E.  part 
of  Cuba,  CO  miles  N.  W.  of  Santiago,  is  near  the  ri\  er  Cauto. 
It  has  eight  churches  and  four  schools.     Pcip.  in  ISGI,  7411. 

Bay'ard  (Gen.  GEORnK  D.)  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1835,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1850.  He  entered 
the  U.  S.  cavalry,  and  became,  after  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  colonel  of  the  Fii'st  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  In  1802  he 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  served  with 
the  highest  honor  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  Dee.  14,  18G2,  where 
he  fought  with  the  left  wing,  under  Franklin. 

Bayard  (James  Astiton),  an  American  statesman  and 
lawyer,  born  at  Philadelphia  July  28,  1707,  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1784.  He  began  to  practise  law  in  Delaware, 
and  in  1790  became  a  Federalist  member  of  Congress,  in 
which  he  attained  eminence  as  an  orator.  The  contest 
between  Jefferson  and  Burr  in  18U1  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  former  by  the  votes  of  Federalists  acting  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Bayard.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator 
for  Delaware  in  1804,  and  remained  in  that  body  until 
1813.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  that  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  (ihent  in  1814.     Died  Aug.  G,  1815. 

Bayard  (James  Asuton,  second),  born  in  AVilmington, 
Del.,  Nov.  15,  1799,  graduated  at  Princeton,  was  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Del.  (1851-04  and  1807-G9),  resigning  twice  this 
office,  to  which  he  was  four  times  elected  and  once  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy.     D.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  June  13,  1880. 

Bayard  (Jean  Francois  Alfrep),  a  French  litth-atcur, 
born  at  Charolles  Mar.  17,  179G,  wrote  over  200  popular 
comedies  and  vaudevilles,  among  which  were  "La  reine  de 
seize  ans,"  and  "  Les  gamins  de  Paris,"  which  was  per- 
formed with  great  success  403  times  in  succession.  Died 
Feb.  19,  1853. 

Bayard  (Pierre  nu  Teprail),  Chevalier,  a  heroic 
French  knight,  called  "  le  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche"  ("the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach  "), 
was  born  at  Castle  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  in  1475.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  modesty,  piety,  magnanimity,  and 
his  various  accomplishments.  He  served  under  Charles 
VIII.  in  his  expedition  against  Naples  in  1491,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Tornovo.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  Bayard  performed  several 
remarkable  exploits  in  war  against  the  Spaniards  and  Eng- 
lish. In  the  service  of  Francis  I.  he  took  Prosper  Colonna 
prisoner,  and  gained  a  victory  at  Marignano  in  1515.  He 
defended  Mezieres  with  success  against  the  invading  army 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1522,  and  for  this  important 
service  was  saluted  as  the  saviour  of  the  country.  He  was 
killed  in  battle  at  the  river  Scsia  April  30,  1524,  h:iviiig 
won  the  reputation  of  being  a  model  of  nearly  every  virtue. 
(See  SvMPHOuiEN  Ciiamimer,  "  La  Vic  ct  les  Gcstes  de  Bay- 
ard," 1525;  GuvARD  nE  Berville,  "  Histoire  du  Chevalier 
Bayard,"  1700;  Rev.  Joseph  StERLiNfi.  "  Life  of  Chevalier 
Bayard."  1781 ;  P.  Cohen.  "  Histoire  de  Pierre  du  Terrail." 
1821;  W.  GiLMORE  SiMMS,  "Life  of  Chevalier  Bayard," 
New  York,  1847;  Buchoi.z,  "  Bay.ard,"  Berlin,  1801.) 

Bayard  (Richard  B\ssett),  son  of  James  A.  Bayard, 
was  born  at  Wilmington.  Del.,  in  1790,  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1814,  became  a  lawyer,  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (18.^0-39  and  1811-45),  and  U.  S.  charg€  d'afiaircs  at 
Brussels  in  1850.     Died  Mar.  4,  18G8. 

Bayard  (Thomas  Francis).  LL.D.,  born  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del..  Oct.  29,  1828.  was  elected  for  the  term  of  six 
years  (I8G9-75)  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to  succeed  his  father, 
Hon.  J.  A.  Bayard. 

Bayazid'  (often  called  Baj'azet)  I.,  sultan  of  tho 
Turks  or  Ottomans,  surnamcd  Ildkuih   (r'.  c.  "the  light- 
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ning"),wa3  born  iu  1347.     He  succeeded  his  father.  Amu- 
rath  I.,  iu  l;tS*t,  auJ  soon  ooiuiucreil  Bulgaria,  the  greater 
'  part  of  Asia  .Minor,  and  purt  ot  Greece.     In  l:iy(i  he  gained 

a  viclory  ut  Nieonolis  over  8igismuud,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  hi/ allien,  the  Pok's  and  Freneh.  His  career  of  con- 
quest was  arre.sled  by  Tamerlane  ^or  Timur),  who  invaded 
Asia  Minor,  and  defeated  Bayazid  near  Angora  in  June, 
1401.  Bavazid  was  taken  prisoner  here,  and  confined  until 
ho  died  Mar.  1',  140;i.  (8og  Vox  Hammer,  '*  Geschichte 
Ucs  Osmanischeu  Reielis.") 

Bavazid  II.,  su!tan  of  the  Turks,  was  bom  in  1447. 
He  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mahomet  11.,  in  14S1.  He  built  many  mosques  in  Con- 
stantinople, his  capital.  He  was  involved  in  almost  con- 
tinual wars  against  the  Hungarians,  Poles,  Persians,  and 
Venetians.  He  died  May  2G,  1512,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Selim. 

Ilay'bcrry,  the  fruit  of  the  bay  tree ;  also  the  fruit  of 
the  wax-myrtle  (.Ifi/ri'Vci  rcrr/^frn),  a  shrub  which  produces 
a  kind  of  wax,  sometimes  called  "  bayberry  tallow,"  and 
used  in  jtharmacy.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  making 
candles.  The  bayberry  grows  chiefly  along  our  Atlantic 
const,  becoming  an  evergreen  tree  in  the  South.  It  has 
active  medicinal  qualities.  The  wax  is  found  on  the  out- 
side of  the  berries,  and  is  obtained  by  boiling. 

Bay'boro',  a  poat-towuship  of  Horry  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
885. 

Bay  Bulls,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town  of  New- 
foundland, 19  miles  S.  of  St.  John's:  lat.  47°  IS'  N.,  Ion. 
52°  47'  W.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented as  a  port  of  refuge.  Fishing  and  agriculture  arc 
carried  on.     Pop.  734. 

Bay  City,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the 
North-west,  the  capital  of  Bay  co.,  Mich.,  is  on  the  right 
(E.)  bank  of  the  Saginaw  River,  4  miles  from  its  mouth 
and  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  deals  principally  in 
lumber  and  salt,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  produced. 
It  has  excellent  school  facilities,  one  national  and  four 
private  banks,  two  j)arks,  the  Holly  Waterworks,  one  street 
railway,  sc\eral  important  manufacturing  interests,  two 
railroads  (a  branch  of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  and 
the  Detroit  and  Bay  City  road,  just  opened).  Several  lines 
of  steamers  connect  it  with  all  lake  points.  It  has  two 
daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  7064. 

E.  D.  CowLEs,  Ed.  "Semi-weekly  Herald." 

Bay  de  Verds,  an  important  po?t-village  of  New- 
foundland, ;iS  miles  N.  of  Carbonear.  It  has  no  harbor,  but 
its  cod-flsheries  are  among  the  best  in  the  province,  yield- 
ing $50,1)00  worth  of  tish  annually.  Agriculture  is  also 
carried  on.     Pop.  650. 

Bayeux  (anc.  Jiaica^'sif),  a  city  of  France,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  the  departmeat  of  Calvados,  is  on  the  river 
Aurc,  21  miles  by  rail  W.  N.  W.  of  Caen.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  porcelain,  lace,  damasks,  calico,  and  leather. 
Pop.  in  1S66,  91.18.  Here  is  a  cathedral  which  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  in  Normandy,  in  which  was  preserved  for  a  long 
time  the  famous  Bavktx  Tapestry  (which  see). 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  a  web  of  canvas  or  linen  cloth  214 
fret  long  by  20  inches  wide,  on  which  is  embroidered,  with 
woollen  threads  of  various  colors,  a  representation  of  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  was  embroidered  by  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Some  persons  believe  that 
she  directed  the  work,  which  was  performed  by  her  maids 
or  the  ladies  of  her  court.  It  is  considered  a  valuable  his- 
torical document,  as  it  gives  a  correct  and  minute  portrait- 
ure of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  age  and  of  the  Nor- 
man costumes.  It  contains  the  figures  of  about  625  men, 
200  horse?,  55  dogs,  40  ships  and  boats,  and  numerous 
quadrupeds,  birds,  etc.  The  tapestry  was  discovered  in 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeux  about  1730,  and  is  now  preserved 
in  the  hotel  du  ville  of  that  place.  (See  Bruce,  "  Bayeux 
Tapestry  Elucidated,"  London,  1855  j  Bl'CARel, '*  Anglo- 
Norman  Antiquities,"  1767.) 

Bay'ficld,  a  jiort  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  Bay- 
field Kiver,  in  Stanley  township,  Huron  co..  province  of 
Ontario,  (.'anada,  hixi^  an  extensive  trade  in  grain  and  fish. 

Bayfield  (formerly  La  Pointe),  a  county  which 
forms  the  N.  extremity  of  Wisconsin.  Area,  1000  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Superior.  It  is 
partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  is  not  exten- 
sively cultivated.     Capital,  Bayfield.     Pop.  .344. 

Bayfield,   a   post-village,    the   capital   of    the   above 
county,  on  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  281  miles  N.  N.  W.  of   , 
Madison.    It  has  an  excellent  harbor.    P.  of  township,  344. 

Bayfield  (Hexry  AVoolsey),  a  rear-admiral  of  the 
British  navy,  entered  the  service  in  1S06.  served  against 
the  U.  S.  in  1814  on  the  great  lakes,  and  surveyed  the  lakes, 


the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf  (1815-27),  of  which  he 
published  valuable  charts. 

Bay  Hundred,  a  post-township  of  Talbot  co.,  Md. 
Pop.  1.122. 

Bay  Islands,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras.  Kuatan,  the  largest,  is  about  30  miles  from  the 
N.  coast  of  Honduras.  The  other  islands  are  named  Bo- 
naeca,  Utila.  Barbaretta,  and  Helena.  This  group  became 
a  British  colony  in  1854,  but  in  consequence  of  a  protest 
of  the  U.  S.  they  were  restored  to  Honduras  in  1856. 

Baylc  (Pierre),  a  celebrated  French  philosopher  and 
critic,  born  at  Carlat,  now  in  Ariege,  Nov.  18.  1647.  was  a 
son  of  a  Protestant  jircacher.  He  studied  at  the  College  of 
Toulouse,  and  was  employed  for  some  years  as  a  private 
tutor  at  (iencva  and  Rouen.  In  1675  he  obtained  the  chair 
of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  College  of  Sedan,  which  \vus 
closed  or  suppressed  by  the  government  in  1681.  He  then 
became  professor  of  philosojjhy  and  history  at  Rotterdam, 
and  commenced  in  1084  a  critical  monthly  review  called 
'•  Nouvelles  de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres,"  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  until  1687.  Instigated  by  Jurieu,  who  ac- 
cused Bayle  of  heretical  or  unsound  opinions,  the  magis- 
trates of  Rotterdam  deprived  him  of  his  professorshiji  in 
1603.  Bayle  was  a  skeptic,  an  eloquent  advocate  of  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  a  very  independent  thinker.  His  most 
important  work  is  a  "Historical  and  Critical  Hictionary" 
(*' Dictionnairc  historique  et  critique,"  2  vols,  folio,  161*6), 
which  exercised  a  great  influence  o\  er  literature  and  pliil- 
osophy,  and  had  a  European  re])utation.  Bayle  was  fond 
of  paradox,  was  a  subtle  reasoner,  a  witty  writer,  and  an 
excellent  dialectician.  He  was  amiable,  courageous,  and 
disinterested.  According  to  Warburton,  he  had  "a  soul 
superior  to  the  sharpest  attacks  of  fortune,  and  a  heart 
practised  to  the  best  philosophy."     Died  Dec.  28,  1706. 

Baylcn',  or  Bailen',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Jaen,  22  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Jaen.  It  has  manufactures 
of  linen,  glass,  soap,  bricks,  etc.  The  Spanish  general  Do 
Castanos  here  gained  a  victory  in  July,  1808,  over  the  French 
general  Dupont,  and  took  18,000  prisoners.     Pop.  7831. 

Bay'ley  {Most  Rev.  James  Roosevelt),  D.  D.,  a  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Richard  Bayley  and  nephew  of  Mother  Setoo 
(who  founded  the  original  American  congregation  of  Sisters 
of  Charity),  was  horn  in  New  York  City  Aug.  23,  1814, 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1835,  was 
for  a  time  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Epi.-^copal  Church, 
but  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  studied  theology  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1842.  He  became 
professor  of  belles  lettres  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham, 
and  was  its  president  (1845-40).  In  1853  he  became  bishop 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  1872  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  has  published  **  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Brut^  "  and  other 
works.     Died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3,  1877. 

Bayley  (Richard),  an  American  physician,  bom  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  1745,  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
1772.  He  introduced  a  new  method  of  treating  the  croup, 
which  was  extensively  used.  He  became  in  17i*3  professor 
of  surgery  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.     Died  Aug.  17, 1801. 

Bay'lor,  a  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas.  Area,  900 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Brazos  River  and  the  Big 
Wichita,  and  the  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  former  is  very 
fertile,  but  the  surface  is  generally  high  and  rocky.  Be- 
tween the  Brazos  and  the  Little  AViehita  it  is  of  a  moun- 
tainous character.  Stock-raising  is  the  only  important  pur- 
suit at  present.     No  population  in  the  census  of  1870. 

Baylor  (Walker  Keith),  a  native  of  Kentucky,  settled 
in  1830  in  Alabama,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law.  He  entered  the  Senate  in  1841.  and  in  1843  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  third  circuit,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  fall  of  1845.  when  he  was  killed  accidentally. 
He  was  very  fond  of  astronomy. 

Baylor  University.  This  institution  is  situated  at 
Independence,  Washington  co.,  Tex.  It  is  12  miles  from 
the  Brazos  River,  12  miles  from  Brenham,  on  the  western 
branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  II.  R.,  and  18 
miles  from  Navisota,  on  the  main  trunk  of  the  same  road. 
The  vicinity  is  beautifully  diversified  by  prairie,  hill,  val- 
ley, and  live-oak  groves.  The  village  of  Independence  is 
near  the  centre  of  population,  wealth,  commerce,  and  rail- 
roads in  the  State.  The  university  was  chartered  by  the 
republic  of  Texas  in  1845.  One-third  of  its  trustees  are 
annually  chosen  by  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  Texas. 
It  owns  nearly  700  acres  of  good  land.  The  whole  amount 
of  endowment  will  not  exceed  ?60,000  ;  value  of  buildings, 
$30,000:  libraries,  3700  volumes:  apparatus  respectable; 
reading-room  good.  The  course  of  study  is  modelled  after 
that  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is  complete  and 
thoroughly  prosecuted.  Whole  number  of  students  entered 
since  1845,  2700  ;  college  graduates,  38  :  law  graduates,  31  ; 
law  professors,  3;    college  officers,  6;    whole  number  of 
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students,  according  to  last  catalogue,  126,  six  of  whom  were 
law  rttudonts.  Its  presidents  have  been  the  Rev.  IJenrj  L. 
Graves,  Rev.  Rufus  C.  Burleson,  D.  D.,  Kev.  George  W. 
Raines,  Rev.  William  Carey  Crane,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Efforts 
promising  entire  success  are  now  in  prot^regs  fully  to  en- 
dow all  the  chairs,  and  otherwise  to  promote  llie  efficiency 
of  the  institution.  Hon.  R.  E.  R.  Baylor,  LL.D.,  former 
member  of  Conftress  from  AlaJtama,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  a  judge  in  Texas,  gave  name  to  the  university. 

Bay'ly  (Lewis),  bishop  of  Bangor  in  Wales,  is  worthy 
of  mention  as  the  author  of  '"The  Practice  of  Piety,"  one 
of  the  most  popular  religious  books  ever  written.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Bunyan  as  one  of  the  books  owned  by  his 
wife.  In  1714  it  had  passed  through  fifty-one  editions  in 
England,  besides  several  translations  published  in  foreign 
lands.  Bnyly  was  horn  at  Caermarthen,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  consecrated  as  bishop  in  1010.  He  died  in  1CI?2. 
lie  must  not  be  confounded  with  Thomas  Bayly,  Anrrliciin 
bishop  of  Killala  in  Ireland,  who  died  in  1070. — Bishop 
Lewis  Bayly  had  a  sou  Thomas,  who  became  a  zealous  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  published  *' The  End  of  Controversy" 
(Douai.  1054),  besides  other  works. 

Bayly  (Thomas  IIavnes),  an  English  litterateur,  born 
in  17U7  near  Bath,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  solicitor,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  lie  married  in  182G,  and  in  IS.'U 
lost  his  fortune,  and  was  thrown  into  poverty.  lie  entered 
with  the  greatest  industry  upon  a  literary  life,  composing 
numerous  plays,  novels,  and  poems.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  very  numerous  songs,  some  of  which  will  always  be 
popular,  though  fVw  are  of  a  very  high  literary  order. 
Among  them  are  "Oh  no,  we  Never  Mention  Her,"  "The 
Soldier's  Tear,"  and  *•  Why  Don't  the  Men  Propose?"  Ho 
died  in  ISIi'J. 

Bayly  (Thomas  IIknuy),  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Accomac  co.,  Ya.,  in  1810,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  was  a  judge  in  the  State  courts.  lie  became 
a  member  of  Congress  in  1844,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  in  several  sessions.  Died 
June  22,  1350. 

Bayii'am  (William),  an  American  surgeon  and  anat- 
omist, born  in  Virginia  in  174!t.  was  educated  in  England, 
where  he  long  resided.  He  periormcd  many  difficult  opera- 
tions with  success.      Died  Dec.  10,  1814. 

Baynes  (Robkrt  Hall),  Anglican  bishop  of  Madagas- 
car, was  born  at  Wellington,  Somersetshire,  England,  Mar. 
10,  I8;>1.  He  was  educated  at  Bath  and  at  St.  Edmond's 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1859. 
He  received  a  number  of  English  church  preferments,  and 
in  1870  became  bishop  of  Madagascar,  now  a  Protestant 
Christian  nation.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  religious 
works,  among  which  are  a  "  Book  of  Common  Praise " 
(1863),  "Lyra  Anglicana,"  "Autumn  Memories  and  other 
Verses"  (18091,  and  "Sermons," 

Bay  of  Islands,  a  large  bay  of  the  W.  coast  of  New- 
fuuudiaud.  It  abounds  in  islands,  and  its  scenery  is  very 
fine.  Good  timber,  gypsum,  and  marble  abound.  About 
30,000  barrels  of  herring  are  annually  taken  here,  besides 
cod  and  other  fish.  Agriculture  is  pursued  to  some  extent. 
Pup.  of  settlements,  947. 

Bay'onet  [Fr.  haionctte],  so  called,  it  is  said,  because 
invented  or  liist  used  jit  Bayonue,  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  originally  a  tri- 
angular-shaped blade,  to  be  screwed  into  the  muzzle  of  the 
musket,  and  used  by  infantry  as  an  offensive  or  defensive 
weapon.  Previous  to  its  introduction  pikcmen  formed  a 
portion  of  an  army,  but,  though  retained  in  service  to  some 
extent  till  near  tlie  middle  ot"  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
bayonet  finally  superseded  them.  By  the  original  arrange- 
ment the  muskot  couM  not  be  discharged  while  the  bayonet 
w.as  fixed  ;  this  contrivance  was  imjtroved  upon  at  a  later 
day,  and  the  bayonet  was  fitted  exteriorly  to  the  piece,  thug 
permitling  it  to  be  tired  without  unfixing  the  bayonet. 
The  French  were  undoul)tedly  the  first  to  use  the  bayonet, 
and  the  first  iufantry  charge  made  with  this  weapon  was 
at  the  battle  of  Spire  in  !703.  Various  modifications  have 
been  nnide  in  the  mode  <if  fastening  the  weapon,  as  well  as 
in  its  shape.  Among  other  forms  is  the  "  sabre"  bayonet ; 
tlio  latest  improvement  Iteing  the  "  trowel"  bayonet,  capa- 
ble of  being  used  by  infantry  as  a  spacle  in  throwing  up 
eartliworks,  as  well  as  in  making  or  resisting  a  charge. 

Bayonnc,  bi-yonn'  (anc.  Lnpnr'diim),  a  fortified  city 
of  France,  near  its  S.  AV.  extreuiily,  in  the  department  of 
Basses- Pvr6n6e8,  on  the  river  Atlour,  about  3  miles  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  00  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Pau ;  lat.  43° 
29'  N.,*lon.  1°  29'  W.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nive,  and 
is  well  built.  It  has  an  old  cathedral,  a  citadel  built  by 
VauSan,  a  mint,  a  theatre,  and  schools  of  cntnmerce  and 
navigation.      Here  are  shipyards,  glass-works,  sugar-re-  | 


fineries,  and  distilleries.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
timber,  tar,  eorks,  liqueurs,  haras,  etc.  Bayonne  has  often 
been  besieged,  but  never  taken.  Here  occurred  an  inter- 
view between  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  and  Napoleon  I.,  who 
extorted  from  the  former  nnd  his  son  a  renunciation  of  the 
orown  in  180S.     Pop.  in  1800,  26,333. 

Bayonne,  a  post-township  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.  Ba- 
yonne City,  in  this  township.  r)n  the  N.  J.  Central  R.  R., 
4  miles  from  Jerf^ey  City,  is  a  place  of  residence  for  people 
doing  business  in  New  York  City.  It  has  two  weekly  news- 
papers.    Pop.  3834. 

Bayou,  bl'oo  [supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  the  French 
word  boiffin,  a  "bowel"  or  "gut,"  and  hence  signifying 
"channel"],  strictly  means  a  stream  which  is  not  fed  by 
springs,  but  flows  from  a  lake  or  other  stream.  It  is  very 
often  used,  however,  in  the  Southern  U.  S.  as  synonymous 
with  "creek,"  and  frequently  designates  the  tidal  channels 
occurring  in  swamps  on  the  Oulf  cuast. 

Bayou,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  500. 

Bayou,  a  township  of  Ozark  eo..  Mo.     Pop.  480. 

Bayou  Macon,  a  township  of  Chicot  co..  Ark.  Pon. 
753.  * 

Bayou  Metor,  a  township  of  Arkansas  co..  Ark. 
Pop.  300. 

Bayou  Sara,  a  post-village  of  West  Feliciana  parish, 
La.,  on  the  Mississippi  Rivor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou 
of  the  same  name,  36  miles  above  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  a  railroad  to  AVoodville.  Miss.,  and 
has  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cotton.     Pop.  440. 

Bayr'hoffer  (Karl  THEormu).  a  German  philosopher, 
born  at  Marburg  in  1812,  became  in  18;;8  jirofessor  of 
philosophy  in  bis  native  town,  and  in  18511  was  forced  to 
go  to  the  U.  S.  He  advocated  the  doctrines  of  Hegel,  and 
wrote,  among  other  works,  *' Ueber  den  Deutseh-Katho- 
iicismus"  (1845),  "Idee  des  Christenthums  "  (1830),  and 
"  Idee  und  Oesehichte  der  Philosophie"  (1838). 

Bay  Rob'erts,  a  port  of  entry  of  Newfoundland,  8 
miles  S.  of  Harbor  Grace,  on  Conception  Bay.  Its  inhab- 
itants are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Labrador  fisheries.  It  is 
visited  by  regular  lines  of  coasting  steamers,  and  has  con- 
siderable imi)orts.     Pop.  about  lOUO. 

Bay  Rum  {Sjtin'tus  jni/rdir,  U.  S,  P.).  a  fragrant  liquid 
obtained  by  distilling  with  rum  the  leaves  of  the  Mi/rcitt 
<icrin,  and  probably  of  other  trees  of  Ihe  genus.  These  are 
large  trees  growing  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India 
islands,  and  belonging  to  the  Myrtaeea^.  Bay  rum  is  im- 
ported in  large  quantities,  and  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  as 
a  cosmetic. 

Bay  Shore,  a  post-village  of  Tslip  township.  Suffolk 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  (m  the  South  Side  R.  R.  of  Long  Island,  4(I.V 
miles  from  New  York.  It  is  finely  laid  out  with  gravelled 
streets,  and  is  in  a  good  agricultural  region.  It  is  a  line 
summer  resort,  being  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  Fire  Island 
Bay.     Pop.  1200. 

Bay  Side,  a  post-village  of  Flushing  township.  Queen's 
CO..  N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  and  Flushing  R.  R.  It  has 
many  fine  country-seats  of  New  York  merchants.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  places  for  clambakes  on  Long  Island. 

Bay'town,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  594. 

Bay  View,  a  post-village  of  Gloucester  township,  Es- 
sex CO.,  Mass.,  has  extensive  quarries  of  granite.  It  is  a 
place  of  summer  resort. 

BayWin'dow,  sometimes  corrupted  into  Bow  Win- 
dow, a  window  which  projects  outward  from  a  room,  and 
often  occurs  in  (rothic  architecture.  The  external  walls  of 
such  windows  are  generally  polygonal  or  seniieireulai".  The 
lower  end  of  bay  windows  is  often  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  room.  They  are  frequently  supplied  with 
a  seat  called  a  bai/  tttalf. 

Ba'za  ''anc.  BaHti),  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
(Jranaila.  abf>ut  52  miles  N.  E.  of  Granada,  is  in  a  fertile 
plain.  It  is  famous  for  its  red  wine.  In  1480  it  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  by  the  Spaniards  after  a  long  siege.  The 
French  marshal  Soult  here  defeated  the  Spaniards  Aug.  10, 
1810.     Pop.  7272. 

Bazaar',  or  Bn/ar,  an  Oriental  market-place,  either 
open  or  eo\ered  with  a  roof:  an  Oriental  assfiublage  of 
shops  in  which  gooils  of  various  kinds  are  exi>oscd  to  sale. 
Each  bazaar  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  retail  traders,  and 
is  often  divided  into  streets  or  passages  having  on  each 
side  a  row  of  small  shojjs,  stands,  or  counters.  The  term 
is  also  applied  in  European  and  Western  cities  to  a  hall  or 
suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  with  counters  or  stands  for  the  sale 
of  goods  (mostly  fancy  articles). 

Bazaar,  a  post-township  of  Chase  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  30  k 
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BAZAINE. 


Bazaioe  (Francois  Achille),  born  at  Versailles  Feb. 
13,  ISU,  auil,  after  passing  tbrough  all  the  intermediate 
grades,  marshal  of  Franco  Sept.  5,  1864.  The  soa  of  a 
prumincut  and  wealthy  otficer,  he  conld  have  readily  ob- 
tained an  ofticer's  eonunifision,  but  he  declared  it  his  pride 
to  seek  his  marshal's  baton  from  the  knapsack  in  which  for 
'•  every  Frcnrh  soldier  "  the  proverb  potentially  places  one ; 
and  (hat  bfttun,  when  found,  bore  the  inscription  ''Simple 
suldat  en  IS."!!,  Marcohal  de  France  en  1S64." 

Uis  campaigns  are  thus  stated  :  Africa — Constantina  and 
Oran,  183:i,  ]S:U,  1836  (first  half).  Spain — 1S36  (second 
half),  1836,  1S37,  1838.  Africa— Algiers  and  Oran,  1840, 
isn,  1842,  1843,  ISa,  1845,  ISiG,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850, 
1851,  1852,  1853,  1S54  (first  half).  Crimea— 1854  (second 
half),  1855,  1S56.  Afrieo^l857.  rtaly—lS59,  18(10.  Me.v- 
ico— 18t;2,  1863.  1864,  1865,  1866,  1S67  (first  half).  Army 
of  the  Rhine — 1870.  Total  35  years  of  active  service,  of 
which  32  in  campaigns,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  received 
six  wounds  or  contusions.  In  the  Legion  of  Honor  he  was 
Knight  (Nov.  22,  1835),  Combat  of  La  Majta  (Africa); 
Officer  (Nov.  5,  1845),  Combat  of  Sidy  Kafir;  Commander 
(Aug.  16,  1856),  Taking  of  Kinburn  (Crimea);  Grand  Of- 
ficer (Juno  20.  1859),  Combat  of  Marignan  (Italy);  Grand 
Cross  (July  2,  1863),  Battle  of  San  Lorenzo  (Mexico);  Mil- 
itjiry  Medal  (April  28,  1S65),  Stormingof  Oajaca  (Mexico)  j 
Medals  of  the  Crimea,  Italy,  and  Mexico. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Prussia  Marshal 
Bazaino,  who  had  expected  the  command  of  one  of  two 
powerful  armies  destined  to  the  invasion  of  Prussia,  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  late 
Marshal  Niel,  found  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
and  uuoxpected  decision  of  the  Emperor  to  unite  all  the 
forces  in  the  single  "  Armee  du  Rhin,"  in  command  of  only 
a  single  corps.  The  disasters  of  Woerth  and  Forbach, 
compelling  the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  command,  and 
his  sole  competitor,  Ma-jMahon,  being  put  htirs  de  conconra 
by  his  recent  defeat,  Marshal  Bazainc  on  the  13th  of  August 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  Re- 
organization and  concentration  compelled  a  falling  back 
upon  Mctz,  and  thence  upon  Verdun,  where  the  shattered 
commands  of  Ma?Mahon's  corps  and  the  reserves  of  France 
were  being  concon'ratcl.  The  execution  of  the  resolution, 
too  tardily  taken,  was,  in  consequence,  further  delayed  by 
the  battle  of  Borny  (Aug.  14),  brought  on  by  the  Prussians 
for  that  sole  purpose.  In  continuing  the  retreat  through 
M'tz  his  columns  were  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Prus- 
sians, and  the  battle  of  Rczonville  (Gravelotte)  resulted. 
Undertaken  by  the  advanced  Prussian  troops  hastily  thrown 
over  the  Moselle  above  Metz,  solely  to  disorder  and  delay 
the  French  march,  the  attack  was  succcssfally  repulsed, 
and,  to  the  French,  "the  moment  had  arrived  to  strike  a 
great,  blow  and  to  resume  the  offensive,  ....  to  drive 
back  the  Prussians  in  disorder  upon  the  Moselle."  Be- 
fore evening,  however,  the  Prussians  had  been  so  greatly 
reinforced  as  to  recover  their  position  and  reaume  the  of- 
fensive conflict,  but  with  the  advantage,  on  the  whole,  on 
the  French  side.  There  was  yet  opportunity  to  continue 
the  march  on  Verdun,  but  the  Marshal  spent  the  next  day 
in  forming  a  line  of  battle  from  Rozereuillos  to  St.  Privat, 
with  his  tiack  on  Metz,  while  the  Prussians  were  allowed, 
unmolested,  to  march  across  his  front  to  form  their  line. 
The  battle  of  St.  Privat  was  fought  defensively  in  position, 
on  the  18th,  without  an  order  from  the  Marshal,*  or  a  re- 
inforcement to,  or  change  in.  the  position  of  any  part  of 
the  French  line.  The  French  left  and  centre  were  strongly 
posted — the  right  "dans  I'air"  at  St.  Privat.  Without 
natural  obstacles  on  which  to  rest,  powerful  artillery  alone 
could  have  given  to  it  adequate  power  of  resistance.  It 
was  held  by  the  6th  Corps  (Canrobert's),  which  corps,  alone, 
was  deficient  in  its  complement  of  artillery.  The  Guards 
( Bourhaki's)  and  Reserve  artillery  were  stationed  in  ravines 
in  the  rear.  The  French  effective  force  was  150,000  men — 
Prussians  (eight  c^rps)  240,000.  That  the  Prussians,  un- 
successful and  even  disastrously  repulsed  on  the  French  left 
and  centre,  and  at  liberty  to  use  their  immense  force  where 
weakness  exhibited  itself,  should,  failing  elsewhere,  finally 
concentrate  their  artillery  fire  (272  guns)  and  their  infan- 
try masses  (three  corps,  80,000  men)  on  the  French  right, 
is  natural ;  but  not  so,  that  the  guard  and  reserve  artillery 
should  lie  idle  while  the  French  right  was  overwhelmed 
and  driven  back  (4th  and  0th  corps)  disorganized,  upon 
Metz  and  the  Moselle.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  which 
had  held  its  strong  positions,  was  withdrawn  the  next  day 

*"In  a  combat  where  the  enemy  arrayed  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  force  with  which  ho  had  invaded  Franc-',  the  c^neral  ar- 
tillery reserve  was  left  in  its  camp  at  more  than  t>  kilimeters 
distance,  the  cavalry  of  the  (luard  did  not  put  foot  to  stirrup, 
the  heavy  cavalry  remained  at  I^jngueville  la  suburb  of  Metzi, 
and  as  to  the  infantry  of  the  Guard,  it  lay  without  orders  till  G 
p.  M.  at  more  than  a  league  from  the  field  of  battle."  i^feiz, 
Oampagne  et  Isegotialions.) 


into  the  intrenched  camp  in  which  ten  weeks  later  it  was 
destined  to  lay  down  its  arms. 

But  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  Bazaine  was  shut  vp  in  the 
intrenchments  of  Metz.  No  portion  of  the  Marshal's  army 
was  within  the  enceinte  of  Metz  ;  and  the  new  and  (incom- 
j)lete)  advanced  detached  works  favored  rather  than  ob- 
structed egress.  The  question  is  can  an  army  of  200,000 
men  or  less,  "shut  up,"  in  an  intrenched  camp  U7n/  more 
than  ill  open  field,  another  of  nearly  equal  numbers?  If, 
in  open  field,  an  army  gives  time  and  opjtortunity  to  its 
adversary  to  encircle  it  with  intrenchments,  such  is  their 
defensive  capability  with  modern  arms,  that  egress,  even 
with  equal  numbers,  «(«?/ become  impracticable;  and  tho 
linos  tlirown  up  around  Metz  (sec  paper  of  Lt.-Col.  Schaw, 
R.K.. ./"((r.  U.S.  flint.. 'So.  76)  may  ultimately  have  boeomo 
too  strong  to  be  successtully  assailcil.  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
loss  of  morale  and  tho  resulting  loss  of  confidence  in  tho 
leaders  may  perhaps  account  for  the  few  and  futile  attempts 
at  sorties  (Ml.  Canrobert  testifies  that  as  late  as  Oct.  !5  vig- 
orous sorties  cuuld  have  been  made) ;  for  the  failure  to  co- 
operate with  the  movement  of  MacMahon  on  Sedan,  tho 
plea  of  failure  to  receive  despatches  announcing  it,  is  put 
forward,  and  credibly  substantiated. 

His  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Prussians  through  tho 
Empress  at  Hastings  must  be  judged  of  by  his  own  lan- 
guage at  his  trial:  "My  position  was  unprecedented.  I 
was,  in  a  certain  sense,  my  own  government.  The  duties 
of  a  military  chief  when  a  legal  government  exists  are 
strictly  defined.  I  by  no  means  admit  that  to  be  the  case 
in  presence  of  an  insurrectionary  government.  There  was 
then  no  government ;  there  was  nothing ;"  coupled  with  the 
comment  of  the  due  d'Aumale,  "  What !  France,  then,  no 
longer  existed?" 

Thus  exhausting  the  last  days  in  which  action  was  pos- 
sible, the  marshal  surrendered  on  the  27th  Oct..  1S70,  an 
army  of  160,000  men,  Metz,  "la  Pucelle,"  and  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  InOO  pieces  of  artillery. 

Ho  was  arraigned  Oct.  10,  1873.  before  a  court  consisting 
of  the  due  d'Aumale  (president).  General  de  la  Motte  Rouge, 
Baron  de  Chabaud-Latour.  Generals  Tripier,  Martimprey, 
Princetcau,  and  Martinez-Dechesnez,  charged: 

First — Of  having  capitulated  with  the  enemy,  and  surren- 
dered the  fortress  of  Metz,  of  which  he  had  the  superior  com- 
mand, without  having  exhausted  all  the  means  of  defence. 

Second — Of  having,  as  the  head  of  the  army  before  Metz, 
signed  a  capitulation  in  the  open  field,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  cause  his  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms:  and  of  not 
having,  before  treating  verbally  and  by  writing,  done  every- 
thing which  he  was  bound  to  do  by  duty  and  honor — of- 
fences provided  for  and  punished  by  articles  209  and  210 
of  the  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

After  a  trial  of  two  months' duration  he  was  unanimously 
pronounced  guilty,  sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  shot,  with 
equally  unanimous  recommendation  that  the  sentence  should 
not  be  carried  into  execution,  in  terms  substantially  as  fol- 
lows:  "As  jurymen,  our  conscience  alone  must  guide  us, 
and  as  judges  it  has  been  our  duty  to  apply  an  inexorable 
law.  The  marshal,  however,  received  the  command  of  tho 
army  under  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  tho 
court  cannot  forget  that  under  fire  he  was  always  equal  to 
himself;  that  at  Borny,  Gravelotte,  and  Noisseville  no  ono 
surpassed  him  in  bravery  ;  and  that  on  16th  of  Aug.  (Gr.ave- 
lotte)  he  maintained  the  centre  of  his  line  of  battle  by  tho 
firmness  of  his  attitude.  Neither  can  the  army  forget  the 
glorious  services  rendered  by  the  Volunteer  of  1831." 

His  sentence  was  promptly  commuted  by  President  Mac- 
Mahon to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  without 
military  degradation. 

In  conclusion  I  venture  to  use  the  words  of  Niemann's 
military  description  of  the  French  campaign.  "Tho  con- 
duct of  the  marshal  at  Metz  roused  the  conjecture  that 
he  wished  to  act  not  only  as  a  general,  but  as  a  states- 
man; that  he  wished  independently  to  make  military  ac- 
tion accord  with  political  events;  that  even  he  believed  he 
could  pursue  his  own  ambitious  views,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  interests  of  France.  The  temptation  of  playing  an 
important  political  role  in  the  general  overthrow  of  exist- 
ing affairs,  while  at  tho  head  of  the  largest  military  body 
which  France  possessed,  no  doubt  came  home  to  the  ambi- 
tious Bonapartist  general." 

That  his  conduct  of  the  military  operations  from  Aug.  13 
to  Aug.  18  was  inefficient;  that  his  so-called  sorties  had 
scarce  the  energy  in  them  to  reveal  a  serious  intention  to 
go  out;  that  he  allowed  himself  to  waste  tho  lat^t  precious 
days  of  his  army's  efiiciency  in  what  were  futile — and  some 
would  call  treasonable — attempts  to  negotiate  with  the 
empress;  and  finally  crushed  the  rising — the  /usi — hopes 
of  France  by  a  premature  surrender  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  protraction  might  have  modified  the  history  of  the 
war.  must,  I  think,  be  the  conviction  of  all  who  have  im- 
partially studied  his  career. 


BAZALGETTE— BEADS,   SAINT  CUTHBERT'S. 
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On  tho  9th  of  Aug.,  1S74,  Bazaino,  aiiled  by  his  wife, 
escaped  froru  his  fortress  prison,  lie  St.  MarKuerite.  plead- 
ing in, justification  {Letter  addresned  to  the  Mi'iiinter  <>/  ^y<n•), 
wiiilo  alleging  that  "  respect  for  the  mtlilary  uniform  which 
he  has  very  honorably  worn  fornearly  half  a  century  "  would 
have  deterred  him  from  this  step  but  for  the  "humiliating 
rfigiiuc  to  which  he  was  subjected,  from  which  his  j)ast  ca- 
reer ought  to  have  saved  him,"  that  maxim  of  public  law, 
that  "no  sentence  is  legal  unless  pronounced  Viy  the  peers 
of  tho  accused."  J.  G.  BAUNAiin. 

llazalgette  (Joseph  William),  C.  B.,  an  English  civil 
engineer  of  French  descent,  was  born  in  1819.  He  has 
won  great  fame  in  the  construction  of  sewers,  street  altera- 
tions, and  other  departments  of  city  engineering.  As  en- 
gineer-in-chief to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Lon- 
don, ho  has  constructed  many  liundreds  of  miles  of  sewers 
and  river  embankments,  and  has  introduced  subterranean 
passages  for  the  carrying  of  gas  and  water  pipes  and  tele- 
graph-wires, so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  break  up  the 
pavements  for  repairs.  He  has  also  furnished  plans  for 
the  drainage  of  many  British  and  foreign  cities. 

Bazancourt^  de  (Cesar),  Barom,  a  French  historian, 
born  in  LSIO,  wrote  a  "History  of  8iciiy  under  tho  Nor- 
man Kule  "  (2  vols.,  1846),  histories  of  the  Crimean,  Ital- 
ian, Chinese,  and  Cochin-Chinese  wars  of  Napoleon  III.,  a 
treatise  on  Fencing,  and  many  novels.  Under  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, Do  Bazancourt  was  a  director  of  the  library  of  Com- 
piegiie,  and  under  Napoleon  III.  he  was  official  historiog- 
rapher.    Died  at  Paris  Jan.  25,  1865. 

Hazard  (Amand),  tho  founder  of  French  Carbonarism, 
was  born  in  Paris  Sept.  19,  1791.  He  organized  societies 
of  Carbonari  about  1H20,  and  afterwards  became  a  disciple 
of  Saint-Simon  the  Socialist,  and  editor  of  the  ''  Produc- 
tcur,"  a  Saint-Simonian  journal.  After  the  death  of  Saint- 
Simon  (1825),  Bazard  and  Enfantin  were  the  chief  priests 
of  the  sect,  and  they  published  an  '*  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Saint-Simon  "  (1S28-3U).  Bazard  became  disgusted 
with  the  extreme  innovations  of  Enfantin  (who  advocated 
a  community  of  wives),  and  he  seceded  from  the  sect  in 
]S;U.  Died  July  29,  IS32.  (See  Michaud  et  Villenave, 
"Histoire  du  Saiut-Simonisme,"  1847.) 

Bazet'ta,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.  It  con- 
tains tho  village  of  Baconsburg  (pop.  449),  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  1240. 

Bazia  (Antoine  Pierre  Ernest),  a  French  dermatol- 
ogist, born  Feb.  20,  1807,  at  St.  Brice,  came  of  a  long  line 
of  medical  men.  In  1847  he  became  physician  and  profes- 
sor of  dermatology  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Paris.  Ho 
has  written  able  works  on  venereal  and  skin  diseases, 

Bazin  (Antoine  Pikrue  Louis),  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, burn  Mar.  26,  1799,  was  a  professor  of  the  Chinese 
language,  and  published  in  1856  a  grammar  of  the  Man- 
darin dialect.  He  also  made  many  translations  from  the 
Chinese.     Died  in  Jan.,  1863. 

Baz'ley  (Sir  Thowas),  Bart.,  waa  born  at  Gilnow, 
Lancashire,  England,  in  1797.  He  learned  cotton-spinning 
in  his  youth,  went  into  business  on  his  own  account  at 
Bolton  in  1818,  and  removed  in  1826  to  Manchester,  whore 
his  manufactory  of  fine  cotton  and  lace  thread  was  the 
largest  in  the  world,  employing  more  than  lODO  persons, 
for  whom  he  established  schools,  free  lectures,  and  reading- 
rooms.  An  early  anti-corn-law  man  and  free-trader,  he 
became  a  prominent  liberal  politician,  first  entering  Par- 
liament in  1S58.  In  1862  he  retired  from  business,  and  in 
1869  became  a  baronet. 

Bdcriium  [Gr.  ^StAAioc],  a  gum-resin  resembling 
myrrh,  but  weaker  and  more  acrid,  was  esteemed  by  tho 
ancients  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  not  often 
used  by  modern  physicians.  Two  varieties  of  bdellium 
are  ol)tained  from  the  Ainyria  commipltora  of  India  and 
the  Ilrtn/elotia  Afn'cana,  a  tree  or  shrub  of  Senegal. 

Beach,  a  township  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  984. 

Beach,  a  township  of  Mower  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  101. 

Beach  (Arraham),  D.  D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Sept.  9,  1740,  graduated 
at  Vale  College  in  1757,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  London  in  1767.  He  was  until  1783  rector  of  a  church 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  an  assistant  min- 
ister of  Trinity  church,  N.  Y.,  for  thirty  years  ( 1 783-1  Si 3). 
He  was  the  author  of  some  religious  works.  In  his  last 
years  ho  was  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey.  Tho  degree  of 
D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  Cojlego  in 
17S9.  He  was  a  strict  Episcopalian,  an<l  opposed  the 
liberalism  of  Bishop  AVhite.     Died  Sept.  11,  1828. 

Beach  (John),  a  Protestant  Episcopal  divine,  born  in 
170i),  graduated  at  Yale  in  1721,  and  was  for  some  years 
Congregational  minister  of  Newtown,  Conn.  He  conformed 
in  17:".2,  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Lon<ion,  and  was 
for  fifty  years  a  minister  of  the  English  Church  in  Con- 


necticut.     He   published   sermons   and   polemical   tracts. 
Died  Mar.  8,  1782. 

Beach  (John  Wesley),  D.  D.,  an  able  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Trumbull,  Conn., 
Dee.  2(),  1825,  graduated  in  1845  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  was  for  nine  years  a  teacher,  and  in 
1854  entered  tho  ministry.  His  labors  have  been  mostly 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  In  1872  he  received  tho 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  his  alum  mtitei-j  antl  in  1873  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Beach  (Moses  Yale),  an  American  inventor  and  pub- 
lisher, born  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Jan.  7,  1800.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker  in  youth,  and  after- 
wards experimented  in  machines  for  propelling  balloons. 
He  invented  a  rag-cutting  machine,  now  in  general  use  in 
paper-mills.  In  1835  he  became  interested  in  the  "New 
York  Sun,"  and  is  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  the  penny 
newspaper  business.  In  1857  he  left  his  profession  and 
retired  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  July  18,  1868. 

Beach  Isle,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.     Pop.  9. 

Beach  Plum,  the  Pfu}iu8  niun'tiina,  a  shrub  of  tho 
order  Rosacea;,  growing  along  the  sea-beaches  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  U.  S.  It  bears  an  edible  fruit,  some- 
times not  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  cultivated  plum, 
which  it  resembles.    Away  from  the  sea-shore  it  degenerates. 

Beach'viHe,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  the  river 
Thames,  4  miles  from  AVoodstock,  has  three  churches,  man- 
ufactures of  lumber,  linen,  cordage,  machinery,  castings, 
flour,  etc.,  and  an  extensive  trade.     Pop.  about  700. 

Beach'y  Head,  the  highest  headland  on  the  S.  coast 
of  England,  2A  niiles  S.  S.  W.  of  Eastbourne,  Sussex.  It 
consists  of  perpendicular  chalk  cliffs  564  feet  high,  forming 
the  E.  end  of  the  South  Downs.  Here  is  a  lighthouse  285 
feet  high.  The  French  fleet  defeated  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish near  this  point  in  1690. 

Bea'cou.  The  Anglo-Saxon  root  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  noun  berk  and  the  verb  beckon;  hence  the  word  implies 
something  which  constitutes  a  significant  sign  or  signal. 
Before  other  means  of  rapid  telegraphy  were  invented, /ireff, 
kindled  on  the  tops  of  mountains  or  prominent  points  of 
the  coast,  were  an  obvious  resort  as  alarm-signals,  giving 
warning  of  the  approach  of  hostile  fleets  or  armies.  So,  too, 
as  a  guide  to  mariners,  to  whom  the  dangers  of  a  contiguous 
coast  are  enhanced  by  darkness,  blazing  fires  or  '*  lights" 
of  some  kind  (see  Lightiiousk)  were  ever  the  most  ob- 
vious beacouH;  hence  a"  fiery  signal  "  is  associated  with  the 
classic  signification  of  the  word.  The  word  beacon  (in  a 
special  signification)  is  now  almost  exclusively  restricted  to 
the  last-mentioned  uses,  denoting  a  mark  or  sign  erected  on 
coasts  for  guiding  and  preserving  vessels  at  sea  by  night  or 
by  day.  Practically,  it  is  still  further  restricted  by  being 
divested,  almost  entirely,  of  reference  to  ''light"  or  'Mire," 
and  applied  to  fixed  structures  or  material  marks  erected  on 
rocks  or  shoals  in  harbors  or  narrow  channels  ;  nevertheless, 
a  small  light-tower  erecte<l  for  no  other  than  this  limited 
purpose  is  sometimes  called  a  **  tfacaji-Z/f//// "  (as  distinct 
from  the  lighthouse  proper) ;  while  fixed  ;(»-illumiuated  sig- 
nal structures  arc  called  '*  tZ(iy-beacons." 

J.  G.  Barnard. 

Bead,  or  Bede,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  sig- 
nified a  prayer,  and  hence  the  small  perforated  balls,  of 
whatever  material,  used  for  keeping  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  prayers  repeated.  Beads  are  small  perforated  glob- 
ular bodies  worn  as  ornaments  by  women  and  children 
around  the  neck  and  on  other  parts  of  the  person,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  arranged  on  strings.  Tliey  are  nia<le  tif 
various  materials — gold,  amber,  coral,  jjcarl,  crystal,  glass, 
etc.  More  beads  are  made  of  glass  than  of  any  other  ma- 
terial. They  are  often  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  slip- 
pers, purses,  and  other  articles.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
understood  the  art  of  making  glass  beads,  which  are  now 
extensively  manufactured  at  Murano,  near  Venice,  and  in 
China.  There  are  three  kinds  of  beads — tho  hollow,  tho 
common,  and  the  bugle,  Roman  Catholics  use  a  string  of 
beads,  called  a  "  rosary."  in  saying  prayers.  Simihir  chap- 
lets  are  used  by  Mohammedans  and  by  some  sects  of 
Booddhists.  Great  quantities  of  beads  arc  shipped  to 
Africa.  India,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Bea'dle  [Ger.  SUttel],  in  England,  is  an  inferior  parish 
officer  appointed  by  the  vestry.  His  business  is  to  attend 
the  vestry,  to  act  as  their  messenger,  to  give  notice  of  their 
meetings,  to  execute  their  orders,  to  assist  tho  constable,  etc. 

Beads,  Saint  Cuthbert's,  a  name  given  to  the  single 
joints  of  the  articulated  stem  of  a  fossil  animal  called  Ex- 
CKINITK  (which  see).  They  have  natural  perforations,  so 
that  they  can  be  strung  like  beads,  and  they  were  formerly 
used  as  rosaries,  and  popularly  believed  to  have  been  made 
by  Saint  Cuthbert. 
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Bea'gle,  u  small  variety  of  hound,  formerly  employed  I 
in  Knj;laiid  fur  hunting  hares,  but  now  nearly  supplanted 
by  thu  harrier.     The  luagle  is  about  ten  inches  high  at  the  j 
shoulder,  is  eumpautly  formed,  and  has  long  pendulous  ears  , 
ond  smooth  hair.     It  is  remarkabJL-  for  it.s  keeuuL'ss  of  sceut 
and  perseverance.    During  the  chaso  it  utters  a  musical  cry. 
A  small  variety  is  used  as  a  lap-dog. 

Beak  [Lat  ron'tmm;  Fr.  Ore],  the  bill  of  a  bird:  in 
other  words,  (ho  hard,  horny  month  of  a  bird,  eonsisting 
of  two  jiarts,  called  the  upper  and  lower  mandible.  {!See 
Bill.)  Xho  terra  was  also  applied  to  a  pointed  piece  of 
wood  fortified  with  metal,  and  fastened  to  the  lV)re  end  of 
ancient  galleys  and  modern  steam-rams,  iu  order  to  pierce 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

Ben'kcr,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  kind  of  drinking- 
bowl  or  cup.  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  tJcrman 
hciher.  The  name  is  now  a])plied  to  a  glass  vessel  used  in 
chemieal  laboratories. 

Bcale,  a  township  of  Juniata  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1039. 

Bealc  (LiosKi,  Smith),  F.  R.  S.,un  accomplished  Eng- 
lish mieroscopist  and  physiologist,  born  in  IS2S.  graduated 
M.  IJ.  at  the  University  of  London  in  1851,  in  which  insti- 
tution he  was  afterwards  appointed  professor.  Many  re- 
markable books  and  monograjdis  upon  histology  and  biology 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Bcale.  His  jiapers  written 
against  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  {1H70)  have  attracted 
much  attention.  Among  his  numerous  works  arc  ''How 
to  \V<.rk  with  the  Microscope"  (ISjS),  "The  Structure  of 
the  Tissues  of  the  Body"  (IS61),  "Protoplasm"  (1870). 

Beam  [Ger.  Bmim,  a  "tree"],  any  large  piece  of  timber; 
the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  building,  that  lies  across 
the  walls  and  serves  to  support  the  r.nfters;  also  a  eoUoction 
of  luuiinous  rays  emitted  from  the  sun  or  other  luminary. 
The  word  has  several  technical  applications.  The  part  of 
a  balance  from  the  ends  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended 
is  called  the  beam;  a  weaver's  beam  is  a  wooden  cylinder 
on  which  the  web  is  wound.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  part  of  a  steam-engine  to  which  the  piston  is  attached. 
In  shijis,  a  beam  is  a  great  main  cross-timber,  extending 
across  the  hull,  supporting  the  deck,  and  preventing  the 
sides  from  collapsing.  Each  of  these  beams  is  made  of  one 
solid  piece  of  good  timber,  if  possible,  and  is  upheld  at  or 
near  the  middle  by  a  ]»illar  or  pillars.  In  large  steamships 
irou  beams  are  ofteu  used  instead  of  wood.  A  ship  is  said 
to  be  "on  her  beam  ends"  when  so  much  inclined  to  one 
si<le  that  the  beams  become  nearly  vertical.  The  word 
also  occurs  iu  the  phrase  "  on  the  starboard  beam,"  which 
is  applied  to  the  position  of  an  object  at  sea  which  is  seen 
towanls  the  right  by  a  person  who  face  is  turned  towards 
the  bow. 

Beaman  (Ff.rnaxdo  C).     See  Appendix. 

Bcams'ville,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  township,  Lin- 
coln CO.,  Ontario.  Canada,  on  the  (Ireat  Western  llailwny, 
11  miles  \V,  of  .St.  Catherine's,  has  manufactures  of  farming 
tools,  carriages,  etc.     Pop.  about  10l.)0. 

Beam  Tree,  White  {Pt/'nis  A'n'a),  a  tree  which  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet.  It  has  ovate  and  serrate  leaves, 
which  are  white  and  downy  beneath,  flowers  in  terminal 
corymbs,  and  bears  a  scarlet  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  pea. 
This  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  called  sorb  or  service-berry, 
is  acid  and  astringent,  and  is  used  to  make  beer.  The 
bard,  fine-grained  wood  is  useful  for  cog-wheels. 

Beau  (Fa'ha),  a  genus  of  annual  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  order  Leguminosie,  sub-order  Papilionace:*?,  was  in- 
cluded by  Linn;eus  in  the  genus  Vivia,  from  which  it  may 
bo  distinguished  by  its  leathery,  tumid  pods  and  a  large 
scar  on  the  end  of  the  seed.  The  common  Eurojiean  bean 
{FaOit  vnltjftrin)  has  been  cultivated  in  Asia  and  Europe 
since  the  earliest  ages.  It  has  pinnate  leaves,  without 
tendrils,  and  fragrant  flowers.  The  seeds,  which  are  nutri- 
tious food,  arc  enclosed  in  long  i)ods  which  arc  woolly  on 
the  inside.  Many  varieties  of  this  species  are  cultivated 
in  gardens  and  tields,  and  are  used  as  food  for  men,  cattle, 
swine,  etc.  This  plant  prefers  a  dry  and  moderately  rich 
soil.  Oarden  beans  are  planted  in  the  spring  in  rows.  The 
kidney-bean  or  haricot  {Phwrniun  fuhfnn'ti)  is  a  totally 
distinct  plant  from  the  proper  bean.  The  beans  cultivated 
for  use  in  America  are  of  various  species  of  J*huntotn8, 

Bean  Blossom,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
i:!lti. 

Bean'viUe,  a  village  of  Willing  township,  Allegany 
CO.,  N.  v.,  on  the  Genesee  River,  has  maDufactures  of 
lumber,  leather,  etc. 

Bear  [Lat.  ui-'sug,  female  nr'na  ;  Ger.  Tlnr],  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  of  the  order  Carnivora  and  tribe  Plantigrada, 
is  the  type  of  the  family  of  L'rsidaj.  Bears  walk  on  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  have 


claws  which  are  not  retractile,  but  are  adapted  for  digging' 
in  the  earth  or  climbing  trees.  Their  tails  are  very  short. 
They  have  six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  one  canine 
tooth  on  each  side  in  ciu-h  jaw.  Bears  are  found  both  in 
warm  and  cold  climates  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but 
they  are  not  known  to  live  in  Africa.  The  species  that  in- 
habit cold  climates  are  generally  more  fierce  ami  carniv- 
orous than  those  of  tropical  regions.  Some  species  pass 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity  and  hibernation,  during 
which  they  eat  nothing  and  remain  stationary  in  hollow 
trees  or  holes  in  the  ground. 

The  brown  hear  (  Urmis  arcfon)  is  widely  distribtited  over 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  it  has  been  extir- 
pated from  the  British  Islands.  It  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  only  European  species.  It  is  solitary,  infests 
mountains  and  forests,  eats  fish  and  other  animals,  and 
subsists  partly  on  fruits  and  vegetable  ftind.  The  flesh  of 
this  bear  is  eaten  by  the  people  of  Kamtchatka  and  other 
regions. 

The  black  bear  {Ur»us  Americanus)  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  North  America.  Its  total  length  is  about  five  feet.  It 
prcfei-8  vegetable  food,  but  when  pressed  by  hunger  will 
kill  and  eat  small  animals.  It  kills  its  prey  by  hugging  or 
squeezing  with  its  fore  paws.  Great  numbers  of  black  bears 
are  killed. for  their  skins,  which  have  a  smooth,  glossy  fur, 
and  are  valuable  for  cloaks,  caps,  etc.  This  animal  is  an 
expert  climber,  is  very  fond  of  honey  and  greeu  corn  (maize), 
and  is  less  fierce  and  dangerous  to  man  than  the  brown  hear. 

The  Kocky  Mountains  and  adjacent  parts  of  North 
America  are  infested  by  the  grizzly  bear  (  I'ritus  /crux  or 
hoirihilia),  which  is  much  larger  and  more  carnivorous 
than  the  l)laek  bear.  It  sometimes  measures  nine  feet  frcm 
the  nuse  to  the  tail,  which  is  very  short.  The  hair  is  long, 
and  its  color  is  a  mixture  of  brown,  white,  and  black.  This 
bear,  which  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  is  the  most  formidable 


Grizzly  Bear. 

beast  of  prey  on  the  continent  of  America.  It  is  able  to 
master  a  bufl'alo  (bison)  and  carry  away  its  huge  carcass. 
It  is  stated  that  it  hunts  for  prey  both  by  day  and  night. 
It  can  run  swiftly,  but  does  not  climb  trees. 

The  largest  of  all  the  family  of  Ursida?  is  the  polar  bear 


Polar  Bear. 
( tV»((«  maritimu8)y  called  also  the  white  bear,  the  fur  of 
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which  is  an  impure  white.  It  aoractimcs  measures  nearly 
ten  feet  loug  and  five  foet  high.  It  is  strictly  marine  in  its 
habits,  is  never  fouud  far  from  the  sea,  and  inhabits  the 
must  northern  shores  of  (ircenhind,  Asia,  etc.  It  suljsists 
chiefly  on  animal  loud,  and  pursues  seals  and  fishes  both 
on  the  ioo  and  in  the  water.  These  bears  display  a  re- 
markable affection  for  their  cubs.  It  has  not  been  usucr- 
taincd  whether  the  polar  bear  usually  hibernates  or  not. 

The  bear  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was  probably  the  Syrian 
bear  {  Craua  Sijri'aciis),  which  resembles  the  brown  bear  in 
its  habits,  and  has  a  s^tiff  mane  of  erect  hairs  between  the 
sh<tulders.  The  color  of  its  hair  is  mostly  dingy  white  or 
brown.  Among  the  other  species  is  the  Crsits  iabintns,  or 
long-Iipped  bear  of  the  East  Intlies,  an  inoffensive  and 
gentle  animal,  which  is  often  led  about  by  Indian  jugglers 
for  exhibition.  Among  the  Andes  of  Chili  occurs  the  Umus 
ontatuH,  called  spectacled  bear,  which  is  black  except  two 
semicireuhir  yellow  marks  above  its  eyes.  Remains  of 
several  extinct  species  of  bears  have  been  found  in  caves  in 
England  and  (Jermany.  Of  these,  Vrsu8  spcf.TUfi,  called 
the  cave  bear,  is  the  best  known.  It  is  now  thought  that 
the  *'cavc  bear"  was  identical  with  Ursus  horrtbih'n,  the 
'*  grizzly  "  of  America.  The  bears  are  by  some  naturalists 
ail  arranged  in  one  genus;  by  others  in  several  genera. 
Revised  by  J,  S,  Nkwbkkrv. 
Bear-Baiting.  A  custom  was  formerly  ])rcvalcnt  in 
many  iMiuntries  of  baiting  bears  with  dogs.  The  ])laco  in 
whieh  the  bears  were  kept  was  called  a  ''bear-garden." 
liear-baiting  was  a  favorite  sport  in  England,  not  only  for 
the  common  jieople,  but  also  for  the  higher  classes.  Queen 
Elizaboih  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  it.  It  was  hated  by  the 
Puritans,  Macaulay  wittily  says,  "not  because  it  gave 
pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spec- 
tators." This  coarse  and  inhuman  entertainment  grad- 
ually died  out.  and  was  finally  prohibited  by  act  of  Par- 
liament Sept.  !t,  ISiij. 

Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Shelby  cc,  Ala.  P.  693. 
Boar  Creek,  a  township  of  Boone  ec,  Ark.  P.  314. 
Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Phillips  co.,  Ark.  P.  170. 
Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Searcy  co.,  Ark.  P.  Sfia. 
Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Sevier  co.,  Ark.  P.  159. 
Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Christian  co.,  111.  P.  720. 
Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  III.  P.  1117. 
Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Moutgomery  co.,  111.  Pop. 
lO.M). 

Bear  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Jay  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
ILMT. 

Bear  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Poweshiek  eo.,  la. 
Pop.  1802. 
Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Emmet  co.,  Mich.    P.  25-4. 
Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mo.   Pop. 
22m). 

Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Chatham  co.,  N.  C.  P.  i;t2S. 
Bear  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  i:!5. 
Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis,  Pop.  8;')8. 
Bear  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Waupacca  co.,  Wis. 
pop.  402. 

Beard,  a  name  applied  to  the  hair  which  grows  upon 
the  lower  jtart  of  the  face  of  a  man.  and  in  exceptional 
rasrs  ii])on  the  faces  of  women,  or  even  children.  The 
wearing  of  the  beard  is  universal  in  the  East,  wliere  it  has 
long  been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  honor  and  dignity.  Some 
races  of  men,  like  the  American  Indians,  carefully  pluck 
out  the  beard,  which  with  them  and  others,  such  as  tho 
Mongolians  and  Bedouins,  is  scanty.  Most  white  races  have 
heards  with  hairs  differing  decidedly  in  structure  ami  aji- 
pearance  from  those  of  the  scalp.  The  wearing  or  not  of 
beards  in  European  nations  has  been  regulated  jiartly  by 
fashion  and  (lartly  by  legal  enactments  for  or  against  the 
practice.  The  beard  is  believed  to  protect  the  throat  and 
chest  from  colds. 

Beard  (Rit  i!Ani»),  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Cliureh,  was  born  Nov.  27.  17'.ll>,  in  Sum- 
ner eo.,  Tenn.  His  early  education  was  ni»t  without  care, 
yet  limited.  His  education  preparatory  to  tlie  minislry 
was  eonduetcd  better  than  usual  fur  the  time  in  bis  Church. 
He  was  licensed  and  eommenced  jireaching  In  1S20,  and 
WHS  several  years  exclusively  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  His  health  failing,  he  spent  two  or  three  years 
teaching.  He  was  two  and  a  half  years  at  Cumberland 
College,  Prineeton.  Ky.,  and  graduateiK  He  was  inimc- 
dialely  appointed  profes^^or  of  languages  in  that  college. 
He  alterwanls  spent  live  year?  at  Sharon,  Miss.,  in  con- 
nection with  Sharon  ('(dlege.  In  IS13  he  beenmo  presi- 
dent of  Cumberland  College,  Ky..  and  remained  there  ten 
years  and  a  half,  giving  a  great  impetus  to  the  classic  train- 


ing of  young  men,  especially  those  seeking  the  ministry. 
In  1854,  when  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  es- 
tablished a  chair  of  systenmtic  theology  in  Cunilierland 
University,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  his  high  ebaraeter  as  a 
scholar  and  educator  at  once  called  him  to  that  position, 
which  he  has  ever  since  held.  Ho  has  given  to  the  Church 
an  able  and  standard  work  on  "Systematic  Theology,"  iu 
3  vols.  Svo.  It  is  regarded  as  the  erystallizatiun  of  Cum- 
berland l*resbyteriau  thought  and  faith.  He  has  published 
two  octavo  volumes  of  biographical  sketches  of  ministers. 
Also,  "Why  am  I  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian!'"  1  vol. 
His  contributions  to  the  '*  Quarterly  "  and  general  literature 
of  the  Church  have  been  constant  and  most  valuable.  His 
great  dignity,  purity,  and  gentleness  of  character  have 
marked  him  as  a  representative  man,  calling  him  to  the 
moderator's  chair  times  almost  without  number.  He  is 
yet  vigorous  and  earnest  in  the  great  work  of  education. 

Beard  (William  H.),  an  American  painter,  born  at 

Painesvillc,  0.,  about  1S2().  Among  his  most  popular 
works  are  "  Bears  on  a  Bender"  and  "  Grimalkin's  Dream." 

Beard'in's,  a  station  of  Etowah  co„  Ala.     Pop.  445. 

Beard's,  a  township  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  446. 

Beard's  Bluff,  a  township  of  Marshall  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  373. 

Beard'slee  (Lester  A.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Feb.  1,  183G, 
in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Mar.  5,  1850,  became  a  pa.-scd  mid^bipnlan  iu  I85ti,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1859,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  18112,  and  a  com- 
mander in  1S(>9.  He  served  in  the  iron-clad  Nautasket  in 
the  engagement  with  Fort  Sumter  of  April  7,  lS(i3,  and 
is  thus  commended  by  his  commanding  officer.  Captain 
Fairfax,  in  his  official  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Dupoiit  of 
April  8,  1863:  "I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
officers  and  crew  behaved  with  beeoming  coolness  and 
bravery.  Lieutenant-Commander  L.  A.  Beardslec,  the  ex- 
ecutive officer,  and  the  senior  engineer,  Mr.  George  H. 
White,  rendered  me  great  assistance  in  the  working  of  tho 
guns,  turret,  and  even  the  vessel," 

FoxiiALL  A.  Patiker. 

Bear'field,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  0.     Pop.  901. 

Beards'ley  (E.  Edwards),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  born  in  1808  in 
Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
in  1832,  where  he  was  two  years  a  tutor.  lie  was  for  a  time 
principal  of  the  academy  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  took  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1835,  and  has  been 
rector  of  a  church  in  New  Haven  since  1848.  He  is  tho 
author  of  a  "History  of  the  Ejdscopal  Church  in  Con- 
necticut" (2  vols.  Svo)  and  a  "  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
D.  D.,"  both  valuable  works. 

Beardsley  (Samuel),  LL.D..  a  native  of  Otsego  co., 
N.  Y.,  practised  law  in  Rome  and  Utiea,  N.  Y.,  held  vari- 
ous State  offices,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York  (1831-36  and  1843-1845),  attorney-general  of  tho 
State  (1837),  became  a  judge  of  the  State  suj)rcmc  court  iu 
1844,  and  its  chief-justice  in  1847.     Died  May  0, 1800. 

Beards'tOAVii,  a  city  and  tp.  of  Cass  co..  111.,  situated 
on  the  bank  of  tlie  Illinois  River.  It  is  the  terminus  of  tiio 
Springfield  and  Illinois  South-eastern  R.  R.,  and  is  ou  the 
Itockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  It  ranks  as  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  the  State.  The  celebrated  "Lit  hia  Springs" 
are  here.  The  hotel  aecommoiJations  are  superior.  There 
is  a  fine  park  near  the  business  portiou  of  the  city.  The 
Roekford  machine-shops  are  located  here,  which  employ 
from  100  to  200  men.  There  is  a  foundry,  flouring,  wool- 
leu,  and  two  saw-mills,  one  largo  wagon  manufactory,  a 
distillery,  and  a  very  extensive  brewery.  The  surroumling 
country  consists  of  rich  bottom-lands  of  a  sandy  nature, 
and  jiroduecs  abundant  crops  of  grapes,  corn,  sweet  ])ota- 
toes.  melons,  and  general  marketing.  A  fine  bay,  on  which 
saw-mills  are  established,  affords  a  fine  resort  for  boating 
and  fishing.  The  railroad  bridge  of  the  Roekftu'd  road 
crosses  the  river  at  this  point,  and  is  a  fine  structure,  cost- 
ing some  $3tK).0t)U.  The  piers  are  of  iron.  It  has  two 
weekly  ncws]»apers.  Pop.  2588 ;  total  pop.  of  Beardstowu 
township,  3582. 

J.  S.  NirnoLsoN',  En.  "Central  Illi.nolsian." 

Bear  Grove,  a  township  of  Fayette  co.,  III.     P.  902. 

Bear  Grove,  a  township  of  Cass  eo.,  la.     Pop.  163, 

Bear  Grove,  a  post-townshij)  of  Guthrie  CO..  la.  Pop. 
417. 

Bear  House,  a  township  of  Ashley  co.,  Ark.    P.  525. 

Bear  Isle,  a  township  of  Hancock  eo..  Me.     Pop.  13. 

Bear  Lake,  a  post-townshiji  of  ^Lmistcc  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  417. 

Bear  Moiiiitaiii,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  i>auj)hiu  co.,  to  tho  height  of  about  750  feet.     The 
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valley  of  Bear  Creek,  which  Hows  at  the  base  of  this  moun- 
tain, contains  valuable  beds  of  authraeito  coal. 

Bear  lliver,  a  port  of  entry  of  Bigby  co.  and  town- 
ghip.  Nova  .Seotiii.  ul  the  licad  of  navisfation,  has  quite  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  etc.:  shipbuilding 
ie  also  carried  on.  It  lias  a  large  trade  in  firewood  and 
lumber,  which  arc  scut  to  the  U.  t?.  and  West  Indies.  Pop. 
about  1100. 

Bear  River,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  rises  in  the  N.  part 
of  Utah,  How?;  uiTthward  into  Idaho,  and  changes  its  course 
abruptly  tuwards  the  S.  Having  again  crossed  the  S. 
boundary  of  Idaho  into  Utah,  it  flows  south-westward,  and 
enters  (Ireat  8alt  Lake  about  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Ogden. 
The  total  length  is  about  400  miles. 

Bears  and  Bulls,  a  phrase  often  used  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks,  and  aj>plicd  U>  ]»er- 
snns  who  speculate  in  government  securities  and  in  the 
8tocks  of  railroads  and  other  corporations.  The  "bears" 
are  those  who  wish  to  depress  the  value  of  stocks,  and  tlie 
'*  bulls"  are  those  whose  interest  promj)te  them  to  act  in 
the  other  direction.  If  two  men  have  contracted,  the  one 
to  ileliver  ancl  the  other  to  take  a  certain  stock  at  a  speci- 
fied price  (Ml  an  apjiointed  future  day.  the  former  jiarty 
will  uaturally  belong  to  the  bears,  and  the  latter  to  the 
bulls. 

Bear's  Grease,  or  Bear's  Oil,  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cious in  promoting  the  growth  of  liuman  hair.  The  genu- 
ine article  being  insufficient  to  supply  the  deman<l.  per- 
fumers and  others  sell  under  the  name  of  bear's  oil  large 
quantities  of  beef-marrow,  hog's  lard,  spermaceti,  etc. 

Bear'ytown,  a  village  of  Fayette  and  Varick  town- 
ships, Seneca  eo.,  N.  Y.,  has  three  churches  and  manufac- 
tures of  staves  and  lumber. 

Bcas'ley  (Frkhkuick),  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
and  philosoj)ber,  born  near  Edcuton,  N.  C,  in  1777,  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  171'7,  became  an  Episcopalian  min- 
ister, and  was  long  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Among  his  works,  which  attracted  attention  in 
Europe,  are  "A  Search  of  Truth  in  tlie  Science  of  the 
Human  Mind."  and  a  "  Reply  to  the  Views  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning."     IMed  at  Elizabcthtown.  N.  J.,  Nov.  2,  1S45. 

Bea'son's  Store,  a  township  of  St,  Clair  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  .to 5. 

Beatifica'tion  [Lat.  beatificn'ti'o,  from  ben'tus^  '"bless- 
ed," ixwA/n'rioy/ac'tamy  to  "make"]  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  is  a  solemn  act  by  which  the  pope  pronounces 
a  person  blessed.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  canonization, 
and  permits  the  term  '*  blessed  "  to  be  given  to  the  new 
saint.  This  honor  is  reserved  for  those  who  have  per- 
foriued  miracles,  have  suffered  martyrdom,  or  have  died 
in  the  odr>r  of  sanctity.  The  first  solemn  I>catific.ation  was 
that  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  by  Alexander  VIII.,  Jan.  8, 
1002. 

Beating  the  Bounds,  a  popular  phrase  used  in 
En^^Iand  to  denote  the  periodical  survey  or  perambulation 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  parishes  are  preserved.  It  is 
the  custom  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  with  the  pa- 
rochial ofticers  and  the  boys  of  the  parish  school,  should 
inarch  to  the  boundaries,  which  the  boys  strike  with  willow 
rods.  Tlie  boys  themselves  were  sometimes  whipped  in 
proximity  to  an  imp<irtant  landmark,  in  order  to  impress 
the  subject  durably  on  their  memories. 

Bca'ton,  Beatoun,  or  Bethune  (DAvin),  a  Scot- 
tish cardinal,  born  in  141)4,  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  He  was  appointed  lord  privy 
seal  in  152S,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France  in  15.3.3. 
He  became  a  cardinal  in  1638,  and  succeeded  his  uncle 
as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1539.  On  the  death  of 
James  V.,  in  1542,  IJcaton  produced  a  forged  will  of  that 
king,  appointing  himself,  with  three  others,  regent  of  the 
kingdom  :  but  his  artifice  failed,  and  the  earl  of  Arran 
became  the  regent.  Cardinal  Beaton  was  a  cruel  persecu- 
tor of  the  Protestants,  and  caused  George  AVishart  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  He  was  assassinated  in  his  own  castle 
by  Xorman  Leslie  ami  others  May  29.  154G.  (See  Kvox, 
"History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland;"  FnornE,  "His- 
tory of  England,"  vol.  iv.;  Robertson,  ''History  of  Scot- 
land.") 

Be'atrice,  a  city,  capital  of  Gage  co,,  Neb.,  in  a  town- 
ship of  the  same  name,  on  the  Big  Blue  River,  90  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Omaha.  It  has  a  weekly  paper.  It  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Omaha  and  South-western  R.  R. 
It  is  noted  for  its  fine  water-power  and  excellent  building- 
stone.  The  U.  S,  land-office  for  the  Nemaha  district  is 
located  here.     Pop.  of  township,  624. 

TnKononE  Coleman,  En.  of  "  Beatrice  Express." 

Beatri'ce  Portina'ri,  a  beautiful  Italian  lady,  a 
native  of  Florence,  who  excited  the  admiration  of  Dante, 


and  was  immortalized  by  him  in  his  "Divina  Commcdia." 
She  was  married  to  Simone  dei  Bardi,  and  died  in  1290, 
aged  about  twenty-four. 

Beat'tie  (James),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  a  Scottish  poet, 
born  in  the  county  of  Kincardine  Oct.  25,  1735.  He  be- 
came in  1700  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  To  refute  the  doctrines  of  Hume  he 
published  his  "Essay  on  Truth"  (1770),  which  was  ex- 
tremely successful.  His  most  ]»<»pular  poem  is  "  The  Min- 
strel"( 1771-74),  which  excited  general  adiuirntion.  Among 
his  other  works  are  "The  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, briefly  and  plainly  stated"  (1786),  and  "The  Ele- 
ments of  Moral  Science"  (1793).  Died  Aug.  18,  1803. 
(See  Sir  William  Forbes,  '*  Life  of  James  Beattie,"  2  vols., 
18(16;  Alexander  Bower,  "  Life  of  James  Beattie,"  180-1.) 

Beat'ty,  a  post-village  of  AVestmoreland  co.,  Pa. 

Beatty  (John),  born  near  Sandusky,  0.,  Dec.  16,  1823, 
was  engaged  in  banking,  but  entered  the  Third  Ohio  In- 
fantry as  a  private  in  1801,  became  its  lieutenant-colonel 
in  that  year,  its  colonel  in  1862,  and  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  same  year.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
many  important  battles  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Beat'tyviUe,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Lee  co.,  Ky. 
Pop.  123. 

Beaucaire,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gard,  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  on  a  rail- 
way from  Cette  to  Tarascon,  15  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Nimes. 
A  bridge  nearly  one  mile  long  here  crosses  the  Rhone.  It 
has  an  active  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  extend- 
ing to  the  Mediterranean.  Here  is  held  annually  a  great 
fair  (July  25-28),  which  was  formerly  jierhaps  the  largest 
in  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Count 
Raymond  II.  of  Toulouse  in  1217,  although  we  do  not  find 
it  mentioned  until  1315.  It  has  declined  in  modern  times, 
but  it  is  still  frequented  by  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant.  The  number  of  annual  visitors 
was  formerly  estimated  at  100,000.  but  has  at  present 
greatly  declined.  The  chief  arlicles  sold  at  this  fair  are 
silks,  wine,  oil,  drugs,  wool,  leather,  and  spices.  Pop.  in 
1S66,  9395. 

Beauce,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Que- 
bec, intersected  by  the  Chaudicre  River.  Area,  1150  square 
miles.  It  has  mines  of  copper.  Capital,  St.  Jose])h  de 
Beauce.     Pop.  in  1871,  27,253. 

Beauchamp,  de  (Alphonse),  a  French  historian  and 
publicist,  burn  at  Monaco,  in  Italy,  in  1707,  resided  in 
Paris.  He  contributed  to  the  "Moniteur"  and  the  "Ga- 
zette de  France,"  and  published  many  works,  among  which 
are  a  "History  of  La  Vendee"  (3  vols.,  1806),  a  "History 
of  Brazil  "  (1815).  and  a  "  Life  of  General  Moreau"  (1814). 
Died  June  1,  1832. 

Beau'champ,  Earls  of.  Viscounts  Elmley  (1S15). 
Barons  Beauchamp  (1806,  in  the  United  Kingdom),  a 
noble  family  of  Great  Britain. — Frederick  Lygon,  the 
sixth  earl,  was  born  Nov.  10,  1830,  and  succeeded  his 
brother  in  1866.  He  was  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1859, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Tewksbury  1857-63,  and  for 
West  Worcestershire  1863-66. 

Beau'ford,  a  post-township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  330. 

Beau'fort,^'  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on 
Pamlico  Sound,  is  intersected  by  the  navigable  Pamlico 
River.  The  surface  is  level  j  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  in 
some  parts  marshy.  Corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are 
raised.     Capital,  Washington.     Pop.  13,011. 

Beaufort,'*'  a  county  which  forms  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  South  Carolina.  Area,  1540  square  miles.  It 
is  hounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Combahee  River,  on  the 
S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Savan- 
nah River.  The  surface  is  a  level,  alluvial  plain  ;  the  soil 
is  sandy,  but  produces  good  crops  of  cotton,  maize,  rice, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  and  the  Port  Royal  R.  Rs.  Cap- 
ital. Beaufort.     Pop.  .34,359. 

Beaufort,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Carteret  co., 
N.  C,  at  the  mouth  of  Newport  River,  about  4  miles  from 
the  ocean  and  108  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Raleigh.  Its  har- 
bor is  the  best  in  the  State,  and  is  defended  by  Fort  Ma- 
eon.  There  is  a  lishthouse  150  feet  high  at  Cape  Lookout, 
11  miles  S.  E.  of  Beaufort,  in  lat.  .'54°  37'  16"  N.,  Ion.  70° 
;;i'  07"  W.     Pop.  2430;  of  the  township,  2850. 

Beaufort,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Beaufort  co., 
S.  C,  on  Port  Royal  Island,  and  on  an  arm  of  the  sea 
called    Port    Royal    River,    about   55   miles   W.  S.  W,  of 


*  This  name  is  usuully  pronounced  bu'fort  in  South  Carolina, 
and  boTort  in  North  Carolina. 
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Charleston.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  with  nearly  sixteen 
feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  the  entrance.  Lumber,  rice, 
and  cotton  are  exported.  It  has  five  churches  and  three 
weekly  newspapers.  Pup.  17^9;  of  the  townshlj),  .'jjU. 
Ed.  ''Barnwell  County  Times." 
BeauTort  (IIenuy),  Cakdinal,  an  ambitious  English 
prelate,  burn  about  1375,  was  a  natural  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt  and  half-brother  of  King  Henry  IV.  He  became 
bishop  of  Lincoln  in  131)8,  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1405, 
lord  chancellor  in  1  10. 'I,  again  in  I41.*',  and  a  third  time  in 
1424.  lie  acted  a  ])rominent  part  in  j)olitical  affairs,  for 
which  he  had  superior  abilities.  During  the  minority  of 
Henry  VI.  ho  was  very  powerful,  and  was  a  rival  of  his 
nephew,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  was  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  that  rival.  Died  April  11, 
1447.  (See  Lord  Campbell,  *' Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors.") 

Beaufort,  de  {FRAX901S  de  Vendome),  Due,  born  in 
Paris  in  lt>10,  was  a  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  a  aun  of  Cesar  do  Vendome.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
malcnntcnts  or  opponents  of  the  court  in  the  civil  war  of 
the  Fronde.  Having  returned  to  his  allegiance,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  fleet  by  Louis  XIV.  about 
1002.     Ho  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Candia  in  1069. 

Beaufort,  Dukes  OF  (1082),  marquesses  of  AVorcester 
(1012),-  earls  of  Worcester  (1514);  earls  of  Glamorgan, 
Viscounts  Grosmont,  and  IJarons  Beaufort  (1G42)  ;  Barons 
Herbert  (1401);  Banpns  Herbert  of  Ragland.  Chepstow, 
and  Gower  (1500);  Barons  Bottetourt  (1308,  in  Eng- 
land), an  old  and  prominent  family  of  Great  Britain. — 
IIenrv  Charles  Fitzrov  Somerset,  the  eighth  duke,  was 
born  Feb.  1,  1824,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1851?.  He 
was  member  of  Parliament  for  East  Gloucestershire  1840- 
5;{,  master  of  the  horso  1858-5!)  and  1806-68,  and  is  at 
present  lord  lieutenant  of  Monmouthshire. 

Beaugency,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ltjirct,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Orleans.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  leather  goods,  and  a  trade 
in  wine,  grain,  and  wool.      Pop.  5029. 

Beauharnais,  de  (EiinESE),  a  son  of  Vieomte  Alex- 
andre do  Beauharuais,  was  born  in  Paris  Sept.  3,  1781. 
His  mother,  Josephine,  became  the  wife  of  Bonaparte,  whom 
ho  accompanied  to  Egypt  in  1708.  He  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted in  the  army,  was  ajijtointed  viceroy  of  Italy  in  1805, 
and  married  the  princess  Amalio  Augusta,  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  in  1800.  His  functions  as  viceroy  were 
performed  with  ability,  prudence,  and  moderation.  Ho 
also  displayed  superior  military  talents  in  the  campaign 
against  Austria  in  1801)  and  in  the  invasion  of  Russia  in 
1812.  Having  obtained  command  of  the  army  in  Russia 
after  it  had  sutfered  great  disasters,  he  acted  with  remark- 
able firmness  and  constancy,  and  made  a  masterly  retreat. 
After  the  battle  of  LUtzen,  May,  181  :i.  in  which  he  took 
part,  he  went  to  Italy,  which  he  defended  against  the  Aus- 
trians  until  the  tleposition  of  Na])oleon.  He  afterwards 
resided  at  Munich,  and  obtained  from  the  king  of  Bavaria 
the  title  and  estate  of  duke  of  Leuchteuberg.  Died  in 
Munich  Feb.  21,  1824.  One  of  his  sons  married  Dona 
Maria,  queen  of  Portugal,  in  1835.  (See  Leonard  Gal- 
LOIS,  "  Ilistcjire  du  Prince  PjUgene  do  Beauharuais,"  1821 ; 
A.  At^BiUET,  *'  Vic  do  Eugene  do  Bcauharnais,"  1824.) 

BeauharuoiSf  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  Quebec,  has  an  area  of  200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  \V.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Chatcauguay  River.  The  soil  is  productive.  Butter, 
cheese,  wool,  and  oats  are  the  chief  crops.  Capital,  Beau- 
harnnis.     Pop.  in  1871,  14,757. 

Bcauhariiois,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  27  miles  S.  W.  of 
Montriral.  It  has  a  number  of  tiax-inills,  potteries,  and 
factories,  and  one  weekly  paper.      Pop.  in  1871,  142.*J. 

BeaumarchaiH,  de  (Piehiie  Aitji-stin  Caron),  a 
Frencli  dramatist  remarkable  fur  his  wit  and  versatility, 
and  wh<)so  adventurous  career  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
obtained  for  him  great  eek'brity,  was  b(»rn  at  Paris  .Ian. 
24,  17.'!2,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clockmnker.  Although  sent 
to  the  college  (Anglic?,  Hclatol)  at  Alfort,  he  was  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen  apprenticed  to  his  father.  He  soon 
discovere<l  a  decided  taste  for  literature  and  an  excessive 
fondness  for  music,  in  whicdi  art  he  became  so  proficient 
that  he  was  enabled  to  procure  an  introiluction  to  the  court 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  was  employed  lo  teach  the  princesses, 
his  daughters,  to  play  upon  tlie  harp,  in  the  performance 
upon  whicli  he  was  skillcl,  and  in  the  pedals  of  which  he 
introilueed  an  iiujtrovement.  At  the  c«nieerts  given  at  the 
curt  hi'  made  the  acquaintance  of  Duverncy,  the  cele- 
brated financier  of  that  period,  wlumi  he  was  enabled  to 
aid,  by  his  influence  with  the  princesses,  in  the  accom])lish- 


ment  of  certain  projects  in  which  the  banker  was  at  that 
time  engaged.  In  return,  Duverncy  instructed  him  in  the 
afiairs  of  finance,  and  aided  him  with  funds  and  credit. 
TIio  first  literary  production  which  attracted  attention  to 
Beaumarehais  was  his  drama  of  "  Eug6nie,"  ])ublished  in 
1707,  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  success.  In  Nov., 
1768,  Beaumarchais's  second  wife  died,  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  Duverncy.  Although  one-half  of  his  wife's  for- 
tune wiis  in  a  Hfe-annuity,  and  the  settlement  of  Duver- 
ncy's  alfairs  discovered  a  balance  in  favor  of  Beaumar- 
ehais, a  rumor  prevailed  that  he  had  ])oisoned  his  wife,  and 
he  was  accused  by  Conito  do  la  Blache,  Duverncy "s  heir, 
of  embezzlement,  fraud,  and  forgery.  A  seven  years'  litiga- 
tion in  securing  the  amount  due  him  from  Duvcrney  was 
the  occasifui  of  his  masterly  "M^moircs"  in  his  defence, 
which  obtained  for  him  great  notoriety.  These  productions 
are  admitted  to  be  masterpieces  in  their  way,  and  the  in- 
terest and  excitement  produced  by  them  is  described  as 
magical  and  electrical.  Although  thus  occupied  in  the  law 
and  in  his  favorite  literary  pursuits,  Beaumarehais  was 
still  actively  engaged  in  various  business  speculations.  Ho 
was  prompt  to  foresee  the  success  of  our  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  engaged  by  connivance  with,  though  unaided  by, 
tho  French  government,  in  supplying  the  Americans  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  How  his  services  in  this  direction 
were  appreciated  the  following  will  show  :  '*  By  express  order 
of  the  Congress  sitting  at  Philadelpliia,  to  M.  de  Beaumar- 
ehais: Sir, — Tho  Congress  of  the  V.  S.  of  America,  grate- 
ful for  the  great  efforts  you  have  made  in  their  favor,  pre- 
sents you  its  thanks,  and  the  assurance  of  its  esteem.  It 
grieves  for  the  misfortunes  you  have  suffered  in  support 
of  its  States.  Unfortunate  circumstances  have  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  its  desires,  but  it  will  take  the 
promptest  measures  for  acquitting  itself  of  the  debts  it  has 
contracted  with  you.  The  generous  sentiments  and  the  ex- 
alted views  which  alone  could  dictate  a  conduct  such  as 
yours  are  your  greatest  eulogium,  and  are  an  honor  to  your 
character.  Whilst  by  your  great  t.alents  you  have  rendered 
yourself  useful  to  your  prince,  you  have  gained  the  esteem 
of  this  rising  republic,  and  merited  the  deserved  applause 
of  the  New  World.  John  Jay,  President." 

Notwithstanding  this,  his  claim,  which  Alexander  Ham-  j 

ilton  appr()ved,  was  not   paid  until   18;J5,  thirty-si.x  years  I 

after   his    death,    and    then    but    one-fourth    part   of   tho  [ 

principal.  I 

In  the  midst  of  his  manifold  labors  he  undertook  at  this 
time  an  expensive  reproduction  of  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
one  edition  of  which  was  to  be  in  92  volumes,  by  which  he  j 

sustained  a  very  heavy  loss.     Notwithstanding  he  gave  his  1 

support   to  the  principles  of  the   French  Revolution,  and  I 

imported  firearms  for  the  use  of  the  French,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  he  was  for  a  time  an  exile  from  his 
native  laud.  After  undergoing  persecution  and  accusation, 
he  returned  to  France  after  the  Revolution  was  over.  His  suf- 
ferings during  this  period  were  described  by  him  in  a  publish- 
ed work  entitled  "  Mes  Six  Epoques."  He  recovered  posses- 
sion of  his  beautiful  villa  at  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where 
ho  remained  till  his  death.  The  evening  of  May  17,  1799, 
he  jiassed  with  his  family  and  a  few  friends;  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Beaumarehais,  besides  the  works  mentioned,  is  also  tho 
author  of  various  dramatic  productions.  '*  Lo  Mariage  de 
Figaro,"  his  masterpiece,  produced  the  greatest  excitement 
in  Paris,  and  his  "  Barbier  de  Seville,"  which  preceded  it, 
was  also  a  great  success.  Tlio  first  formecl  an  epoch  in  the 
<iramatic,  social,  and  jiolitical  annals  of  France,  and  was 
styled  by  Napoleon  *•  the  Revolution  already  in  action."  It 
is  but  proper  to  add  that  no  conce])tion  of  its  wit,  vivacity, 
and  telling  social  and  political  allusions  and  sarcasms  can 
be  had  at  the  present  day,  especially  from  the  opera  libret- 
tos with  which  wo  arc  familial-.  (Seo  L.  r>E  Lomenie, 
"  Beaumarehais,  sa  Vio  et  son  Temps,"  1852  ;  Saint-Marc 
(iiRARDiN.  "Notice  sur  la  Vic  de  Beaumarehais,"  I8:i5; 
K.  Berger,  "  Essai  sur  la  Vio  et  les  Ouvragos  de  Beau- 
nuirehais,"  1847;  ''Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  civ.,  1856; 
"London  Quarterly  Review,"  July,  1873.  etc.) 

J.  G.  Barnard. 

Beauma'ris,  a  seaport  of  Wales,  and  the  capital  of 
the  island  and  county  of  Anglesea,  is  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  island.  ','>  miles  N.  of  Bangor  and  about  2  miles  from 
the  N.  end  of  Mcnai  Strait.  It  is  a  favorite  jtiaee  of  resort 
for  sea-bathing.  The  Bay  of  Beaumaris  aflords  here  safe 
anchorage.  Hero  is  a  ruined  castle  built  by  Edward  I. 
Pop.  255S. 

Beau'inont,  the  capital  of  Jefferson  co..  Tex.,  on  tho 

Texas  and  New  Orleans  R.  R.,  85  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hous- 
t<ui  and  08  miles  N.  E.  of  Galvest<ui.  and  at  the  head  of 
tide-water  navigation  on  tho  Neohes  River,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  Xi\  miles  from  the  sea  by  steamers.  The  yellow 
pino  and  cypress  lumber  and  shingles  manufaoturcd  on  tho 
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Ncofacs  River  {which  has  eight  or  ten  mills)  nrc  shipped  in 
steamers  and  schooners  from  Beaumont  via  Sabiuu  Pass. 
ll  had  oue  weekly  paper. 

W.  V.  M  Clanahan,  Ed.  of  "News-Beacon." 
Beaumont  (Francis),  an  English  dramatic  poet,  born 
in  Leicestershire  in  laSO,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  After 
he  left  college  he  associated  with  Ben  Jonson  in  London, 
and  hecanie  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Fletcher,  in  part- 
nership with  whom  lie  wrote  several  popular  dramas,  among 
which  are  "IMiilaster"  (1611),  "The  Coxcomb"  (UlKi), 
and  "Cupid's  Revenge"  (IGKi).  Beaumont  also  wrote 
"The   Masque  of    the   Inner   Temple"  {1011!).  and  other 

f>ocms.  i>ied  Mar.,  K>1(>,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are 
jrical  and  descriptive  poets  of  the  highest  order,  but  Ihey 
are  offensively  coarse  and  licentious. 

Beaumont  (John  C),  V.  S.  X.,  born  Aug,  27,  LS21.  in 
Pennsylvania,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  1, 
1838,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1844,  a  lieutenant  in 
185o,  a  commander  in  1862,  and  a  captain  in  1S72.  While 
commanding  the  steamer  Anxistoiik.  North  Atlantic  block- 
ading squa<lron,  he  took  part  in  the  shelling  of  Drury's 
Bluff.  May  lo,  1S62,  and  commanded  the  steamer  Mackinaw 
in  both  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  and  for  his  services  on 
these  occasions  was  recommended  for  promotion  by  Ad- 
miral Porter  in  his  official  despatch  of  Jan.  28,  1865. 

Foxhall  a.  Parker. 

Beaumont  CWiluam),  M.  D.,  an  American  surgeon, 
born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  178j.  "While  in  the  l'.  8.  army 
in  1825  a  young  man  (Alexis  St. -Martin)  was  brought  to 
bim  who  had  received  a  wound  from  a  musket  discharged 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet.  The  wound  healed,  and 
left  an  aperture  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
through  which  the  process  uf  digestion  could  bo  seen.  Doc- 
tor Beaumont  availed  himself  of  this  to  make  various  ex- 
periments on  digestion,  the  results  of  which  are  extremely 
interesting  and  of  great  importance  to  physiological  sci- 
ence.    They  were  published  in  1838.     D.  April  25,  1S53, 

Beuumont  tie  la  Bonniere,  de  (Gustave),  an 
eminent  French  publicist  and  advocate,  was  born  in  Sarthe 
Feb.  16,  1S02.  lie  was  a  grandson  of  La  Fayette.  He 
visited  the  U.S.  in  1831,  in  company  with  De  Tocqueville, 
in  order  to  study  .\merican  systems  of  prison  discipline. 
He  wrote  an  able  work  '*  On  the  Penitentiary  System  of 
the  U.  S.,  etc."  (2  vols.,  18321,  and  ''Slavery  in  the  U.  S." 
(1S35);  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1840.  and 
was  a  moderate  republican  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  1848;  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  for  op- 
posing the  cuup.d'Hat  of  Dec,  1851.     D.  Mar.  2,  1S66. 

Beaune  (ane.  VeUaunodti'num),  an  old  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Cote-d"Or,  is  on  the  river  Bouzoise  and 
on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway,  23  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W. 
of  Dijon.  It  has  the  beautiful  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  a 
splendid  hospital  founded  in  1443.  Here  arc  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  cutlery,  leather,  etc.  Good  burgundy  wine 
is  produced  in  this  vicinity.     Pop.  in  1860,  10,907. 

Beauporty  a  post-village  and  parish  of  Quebec  co., 
Canada.  3^  miles  N.  E.  of  Quebec.  It  has  extensive  man- 
ufactures and  trade  in  flour,  lumber,  nails,  etc..  and  is  the 
seat  of  Beauport  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  large  and  well-con- 
ducted institution.     Pop.  about  1300. 

Beauregard,  a  township  of  Drew  co.,  Ark.   Pop.  59S. 

Beaures^ard,  a  station  on  the  New  Orleans  Jackson 
and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  139  miles  N.  by  W.  of  New 
Orleans.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Beau'rcgard  (Pierre  Gustave  Toctant),  b.  near 
New  Orleans  May  28,  1818;  graduated  at  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  July  1,  1838:  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers  July  7, 
IS38;  was  distinguished  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  re- 
connoissances  before  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  in 
battles  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  for  which  twice  brevetted; 
woundud  in  assault  on  Belen  Gate,  Sept.  13,  1847:  captain 
of  engineers  Mar.  3,  1853:  in  charge  of  defences  in  Lou- 
isiana 1853-60;  appointed  superintendent  of  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary .Academy  Nov.,  ISlJO,  but  held  this  position  a  few  days 
only.  Resigned  Feb.  20,  ISOI,  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general  in  Confederate  army,  in  which  capacity  he  direct- 
ed the  operations  against  Fort  Sumter  which  opened  the 
civil  war.  He  commanded  subsequently  the  forces  which 
defeated  Gen.  McDowell  at  Bull's  Run  July  21,  1861,  for 
which  victory  he  was  next  day  made  general.  Took  direc- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi  Feb.  18,  1862;  planned 
the  successful  attack  on  Gen.  Grant  Apr.  fi.  and  on  John- 
ston's death  assumed  chief  command,  holding  his  ground 
until  2  p.  M.  next  day  against  the  Federal  forces,  reinforced 
by  the  array  of  Gen.  Buell.  and  then  withdrawing  to  Cor- 
inth, which  plai-e  he  held  against  the  superior  forces  of 
Gen.  Halleck  till  May  30,  when  he  evacuated  it,  making 
a  masterly  retreat  to  Tupelo.  He  subsequently  command- 
ed, with  head-quarters  at  Charleston,  the  defence  of  the 


Southern  coast,  signalized  by  the  unsuccessful  attack,  Apr. 
7,  1863,  of  Admiral  DuPont's  squadron  and  by  the  com- 
bined operations  of  sea  and  land  forces  under  Admiral 
Dahlgren  and  Gen.  Gillmorc.  In  1864  he  commanded  in 
Virginia,  successfully  resisting  Gen.  Butler's  forces  at 
Drury's  Bluff,  and  later,  with  a  force  of  5700  men.  in- 
creased to  10,500,  resisted  Gen.  Grant's  front  attack  upon 
Petersburg,  holding  that  place  till  reinforced  by  part  of 
Lee's  army,  and  thus  compelling  the  long-])rutracred  siege. 
Was  subsequently  charged  with  resisting  Gen.  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea,  having  but  5000  men,  partly  militia. 
The  skilful  withdrawal  of  Gen.  Hardee's  army  from  Sa- 
vannah, invested  by  Sherman,  to  Pocataligo,  was  due  to 
Beauregard.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  John- 
ston's army  Beauregard  was  voluntarily  assisting  him. 
Since  the  war  lie  has  been  engaged  in  railroail  manage- 
ment. In  18G6  the  chief  command  of  the  Roumanian 
army  was  tendered  him.  and  in  ISfiO  that  of  the  army  of 
the  khedive  of  Egypt,  both  of  which  he  declined. 

J.  G.  Barnard. 

Beautiful,  Science  of  the.     See  Esthetics. 

Beauvais  lanc.  Bellov'acnni),  an  old  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Oise.  is  situated  on  the  river 
Therain,  and  in  a  rich  valley  enclosed  by  wooded  hills,  64 
miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  fine  large  but 
unfinished  Gothic  cathedral,  a  public  library,  a  museum^ 
and  a  college.  Here  are  extensive  manufactures  of  wool- 
len cloths,  flannels,  shawls,  Gobelin  tapestry,  printed  cot- 
tons, and  carpets.  Pop.  in  1866,  15,307.  It  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  In  1443  it 
was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  English.  The  citizens  of 
Beauvais,  aided  by  the  heroine  La  Hache'te  and  other 
women,  repulsed  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
besieged  the  city  in  1472. 

Beauvais,  a  twp.  of  Sainte  Genevieve  co.,  Mo.  P.  1306. 

Bea'ver  [Fr.  i/ecre;  Lat.  rasVor  and  ;?'fcer/  Ger. /?('- 
bcr],  (the  Cutftor  Fiber  of  the  naturalists),  a  remarkable 
quadruped  of  the  order  Kodentia,  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  Beavers  were  once  abundant  in 
the  L'.  S.,  but  they  have  gradually  disappeared  before  the 
advance  of  civilization.  They  are  characterized  by  in- 
dustry, sagacity,  and  instinctive  skill  in  building  d.ams 
and  houses.  They  have  strong  incisors  or  cutting  teeth,  in 
which  a  sharp,  chisel-like  edge  is  always  ])reserved  by  the 
unequal  abrasion  of  the  hard  enamel  and  the  other  part, 
which  is  softer.  The  bodj'  of  the  beaver  is  about  two  feet 
long.  The  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  long,  sjtreading.  and 
webbed  to  the  nails.  Among  its  remarkable  characteris- 
tics is  a  tail  of  an  oval  form,  about  ten  inches  long,  hori- 
zontally flattened,  and  about  three  inches  wide.     The  tail 


Beaver, 
is  covered  with  horny  scales,  but  the  body  is  covered  with 
a  very  fine  and  valuable  fur,  the  color  of  which  is  some- 
times chestnut-brown :  this  fur  is  used  for  making  hats  and 
caps.  Its  food  consists  of  bark  of  trees,  leaves,  roots,  and 
berries.  The  favorite  haunts  of  beavers  arc  rivers  and 
lakes  which  are  bordered  by  forests.  **  Their  work  is  all 
performed  in  the  night,"  says  Dr.  Godman.  When  they 
find  a  stream  that  is  not  suflicicntly  deep  for  their  purpose, 
they  build  a  dam  across  it  with  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
industry.  The  dam.  which  is  formed  of  sticks,  roots,  stones, 
and  mud  strangely  combined,  is  watertight,  and  presents 
a  convex  surface  towards  the  current.  To  obtain  material 
for  it  they  cut  down  the  trees  growing  on  the  margin  of 
the  stream  above  the  dam,  and  float  them  down.  They 
prefer  small  trees,  but  sometimes  fell  those  that  are  ten 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  stated  that  they  have 
built  dams  nearly  300  yards  long.  The  sides  of  the  dam 
incline  towards  each  other,  so  that  the  bottom  of  it  is  much 
thicker  than  the  top.  There  is  a  popular  opinion  that 
beavers  use  their  tails  as  trowels  in  plastering.    It  is  more 
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probable  that  the  tail  serves  .is  a  prop  or  support  when 
they  work  with  thuir  fore  feet  or  carry  bur(l«.'ns  with  tliom. 
Thoy  pass  the  winter  in  houses  or  lodj^cs  wliifh  arc  two  or 
throo  ft-et  high,  are  built  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
aS'ord  thuni  protection  from  wolves  and  other  wild  lieadts. 
They  also  have  holes  ur  burrows  in  the  {ground  (adjacent 
to  their  lodges),  with  entrances  under  the  water,  in  wliich 
they  take  refuge  if  their  lodges  are  destroyed  or  become 
untenable. 

The  houses  or  huts  of  beavers  are  not  built  of  sticks  first, 
and  then  plastered,  but  all  the  materials,  sticks,  mud,  and 
stones,  are  mixed  together,  and  this  composition  is  em- 
ployed from  the  foundation  to  the  summit.  "  The  tops  of 
the  houses,"  says  Godman,  '*  are  generally  from  four  to  six 
feet  thick  at  the  apex  of  the  cone."  "  The  outside  of  the 
but  is  covered  or  plastered  with  mud  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  after  frost  has  begun  to  appear.  By  freezing  it  soon 
becomes  almost  as  hard  as  stone,  eflectually  excluding  their 
great  enemy,  the  wolverine,  during  the  winter.  The  door 
or  hole  leading  into  the  beaver-hut  is  always  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  land,  and  is  near  the  foundation  of  the 
hut  or  at  a  considerable  depth  under  water."  When  they 
are  much  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  hunters  aucl  settlers, 
beavers  renounce  their  original  programme,  cease  to  build 
ditms  and  houses,  and,  adapting  themselves  to  their  altered 
circumstances,  excavate  in  the  banks  of  rivers  holes  for 
their  residence — a  signal  manifestation  of  sagacity. 

Beavers  are  easily  tamed,  but  no  wooden  cage  will  keep 
them  confined,  because  they  gnaw  through.  Many  of  them 
arc  caught  in  traps  by  the  Indians  and  other  trappers.  In 
1820.  ()U,000  beaver  skins  were  sold  by  the  Ihulson's  Bay 
Conipariy.  Their  numljersare  rapidly  diminishing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exterminating  warfare  waged  against  them 
by  hunters,  who  often  kill  tlic  young  lieforc  they  Iiave  at- 
tained half  their  growth.  The  bait  which  is  used  to  entice 
beavers  is  prejiared  from  the  substance  called  castor  {caa- 
torcnm),  obtained  from  glandular  jiouches  connected  with 
the  reproductive  organs  of  the  male  heavers.  "  Tlie  only 
species  of  beaver  known,"  says  I>r.  (iodman,  "is  the  one 
we  have  described,"  but  others  believe  the  Old  World  and 
New  World  beavers  to  be  distinct  species.  The  remains  of 
an  extinct  beaver,  very  much  larger  than  tlie  living  species, 
have  been  tound  in  the  surface  deposits  of  Ohio  and  New 
York.  It  was  first  described  by  Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  and  by 
him  was  called  Castor 'j id t- 8.  (Sec  Morgan,  "  The  American 
Beaver,"  1867.)  Revised  by  J.  S.  Newdeury. 

Beavefj  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  Ohio. 
Area,  650  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  and 
Beaver  rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  Grain,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  exten- 
sively raised.  Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  abound  in 
this  county,  which  is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power. 
The  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  and  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  R.  Rs.  traverse  the  county.  It  has  many  import- 
ant manufactures.     Capital,  Beaver.     Pop.  36,1,48. 

IJcavor,  a  largo  county  in  the  S.  of  Utah,  bordering 
on  Nevada.  It  is  intersected  by  Green  River.  Cattle,  wool, 
and  wheat  are  the  chief  exports.  Lead,  silver,  and  iron 
are  fmuid  here.     Capital,  Beaver.     Pop.  2007. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Saline  co..  Ark.     Pop.  240. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Iroquois  co..  111.     Pop.  1278. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Newton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  6157. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  lud.     Pop.  489. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  1084. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  la.     Pop.  .343. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Grundy  co.,  la.     Pop.  401. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Guthrie  co.,  la.     Pop.  520. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  la.     Pop.  1213. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Bay  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  141. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  112. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Fillmore  eo.,  Minn,     Pop.  410. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Renville  co.,  Minn.     Pop,  569. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Taney  co.,  Mo.      Pop.  581. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Mahoning  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1933. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1684. 

Beaver,  a  post-township  of  Piko  co.,  O.     Pop.  (191. 

Beaver,  a  post-borough,  capital  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  2  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Beaver  River,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
U.  R.,  27  miles  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  the  seat  of  Beaver 
College,  a  fi-nuile  seminary,  an  academy,  good  unitui  schools, 
and  four  churches.  There  is  a  line  park  in  the  centre  of 
the  village.     It  has  three  weekly  newspapers.     Pop,  1120. 

Ki).  "Rauical.V 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Clarion  co,,  Pa.     Pop.  1338. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  958. 


Beaver,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1177. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1094, 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Snyder  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1766. 

Beaver,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Beaver  co.,  Utah,  is 
on  Beaver  River,  about  50  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Fillmore, 
Copper  and  lead  arc  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Beaver  Bay,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Lake  co.,  Minn., 
in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  on  Lake  Su])erior.  at  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  Bay  River,  55  miles  N.  K.  of  Duluth  :  lat. 
47°  12'  N.,  Ion.  91°  20'  AV.     Pop.  of  township.  119. 

Beaver  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Dale  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
40O. 

Beaver  Creek,'a  post-township  of  Bond  co..  III.  Pop. 
1190. 

Beaver  Creek,  a  post-township  of  WaahiDgton  co., 
Md.    Pop.  i;;66. 

Beaver  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Soward  co..  Neb. 

Pop.  565. 
Beaver  Creek,  a  township  of  York  co.,  Neb.    P.  129. 
Beaver  Creek,a  townshii)of  .Joneseo.,  N.  C.    P.  IIOS. 
Beaver  Creek,  a  township  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.    Pop. 

960. 

Beaver  Creek,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  0.     P.  2289. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Butler  eo.,  Mo.     P.  786. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Bhidcn  eo.,  N.  C.  P.  619. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.  Pop, 
763. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Haywood  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1745. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
635. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Watauga co.,N.  C.  Pop. 
413. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  post- village  and  township  of  Hanover 
CO..  Va..  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  40  miles  N.  N.W. 
of  Richmond.     Ptip.  of  township,  3237. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  city  of  l>odge  eo..  Wis,,  on  Beaver 
Daiu  Creek  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  R.,  61 
miles  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  the  seat  of  Wayland 
University,  and  has  a  fine  water-power,  two  woollen  fac- 
tories, a  large  seeder  establishment,  two  bvrgo  grist-mills, 
two  newspapers,  and  various  small  manufactures.  It  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and  rich  country.  Pop. 
3265;  including  Beaver  Dam  township,  472fi. 

Ep.  of  "  Beaver  Dam  Aufics." 

Beaver  Falls,  the  capital  of  Renville  co..  Minn.,  on 
the  Beaver  River,  about  2  miles  above  whore  it  empties 
into  the  Minnesota,  and  108  miles  S.  S.  AV.  of  St.  Paul. 
It  has  mills  and  splendid  water-])ower,  breweries,  stores, 
county  buildings,  and  one  newspaper.  It  is  in  an  excel- 
lent agricultural  region. 

1).  S.  Hall,  Ed.  ''Renville  Times." 

Beaver  Falls,  a  post-borough  of  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  on 
Beaver  Uiver,  4  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio, 
and  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R..  31 
miles  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  imjiortant  mauufactures. 
Pop.  3112. 

Beaver  Head,  a  county  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  Montana, 
bordering  on  Idaho.  Area,  4393  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Jetierson  River,  a  branch  of  the  Missouri.  The  sur- 
face is  partly  mountainous.  Stock-raising  is  carried  on. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  chain  extends  along  tlie  S.  W.  bor- 
der. Gold  is  found  in  it.  Capital.  Bannack  City.  Pop. 
722. 

Beaver  Indians,  a  name  given  to  a  former  tribe  of 
Algonquins  who  lived  on  the  Canada  side  of  Lake  Huron. 
It  is  also  iip]>lied  to  a  tribe  allied  to  the  Uhippewyans. 
They  live  on  the  Peace  River  in  the  British  N.  W.  prov- 
inces of  North  Auicrica. 

Beaver  Island,  a  township  of  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1247. 

Beaver  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  N.  part  of 
Lake  Michigan, are  a  part  of  thecounty  of  Manitoi  (which 
Sic)  in  Michigan.  St.  James,  on  Big  lieaver  Island,  is  the 
chief  town.  Here  a  branch  of  the  Mormons,  under  Joseph 
Strong,  settled  in  lS4f). 

Beaver  Meadow,  a  mining  village  of  Carbon  eo..  Pa., 
11  miles  N.  W.  of  Mauch  Chunk.  Here  are  valuable  coal- 
mines, from  which  the  coal  is  conveyed  by  a  railroad  to  the 
Lehigh  River. 

Beaver  Pond,  a  township  of  Mercer  co..  West  Va. 
Pop.  1277. 

Bea'fVertail,  the  S.  point  of  Conanicut  Island,  in  Nar- 
riigansett  Bay,  R.  T.,  has  a  square  granite  lighthouse  74 
feet  high,  with  a  tixcd  white  light  of  the  third  order  96 
feet  above  the  sea  ;  lat.  41'^  26'  56"  N.,  Ion.  71°  23'  39"  W. 
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Bea'verton,  a  post-village  of  Ontario  cc,  Canada,  on 
the  K  shore  of  Lake  yimooc,  60  miles  N.  by  E.  from  To- 
ronto. It  is  the  N.  W.  terminus  of  tho  Midland  Uailway 
of  Canftda.     It  has  one  weekly  paper. 

Bcavcrtun,  a  post-village  of  Croghan  and  New  Bremen 
townships.  Luwis  eo.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of 
Bcavt-r  Uiver,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  lumber  and 
a  tannery. 

Bea'vertown,  apoat-villagc  of  Beaver  township,  Sny- 
der eo..  Pa.,  on  the  Sunbury  and  Lewistown  R,  R.,  25  miles 
W.  by  *S.  of  Sunbury.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bobec'ria,  or  Bebee'rine  {CiglloiNOs),  a  vegetable 
alkali  or  alkaloid  obtained  imm  the  bark  of  the  bebeeru,  or 
gri'en-hc:irt,a  tree  of  British  Guiana.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  sul>stitute  for  quinine,  which  it  resembles  in  proi)erties. 

Bebee'ru,  Bibiru,  or  Beebeeru  {Ncciajulra  lio- 
diai),  a  tree  of  British  Guiana,  the  timber  of  which  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  green-heart.  It  is  of 
the  natural  order  Lauraeea).     (See  Guken-heaht.) 

BocHiicour,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Nicolet  cc, 
Quebec,  Canaila,  85  miles  »S.  W,  of  Quebec,  has  a  large 
trade  in  tluur  and  lumber.     Pop.  about  000. 

Beccafi'co,  i.  e.  "  fig-cater  "  {Si/f'via  horten'si'a  or  Cur- 
ru'r'«  hnrten' «{><),  a  small  bird  of  the  family  of  Sylviada;  or 
warblers,  is  sometimes  called  the  garden  warbler.  It  is 
abundant  in  Southern  Europe  as  a  summer  bird  of  passage. 
The  flesh  of  it  is  esteemed  as  a  delicate  food  by  the  Italians. 
It  has  an  agreeable  song. 

Bcccamoschi'no,  the  Italian  name  of  tho  Si/l^via 
cistiv'i'la,  a  small  bird  of  the  family  of  warblers,  found  in 
Italy.  It  liuilds  a  remarkable  nest,  which  resembles  that 
of  the  tailor-bird. 

Becca'ria,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
I2;i'j. 

Beccari'a,  di  (Cesare  Bonesana),  Marquis,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  economist  and  writer  on  penal  laws,  was  born 
at  Milan  Mar.  16,  17.*i8.  His  principles  were  formed  by 
the  influence  of  Montesquieu.  His  most  important  work 
is  a  *'Treatit;e  on  Crimea  and  Punishments  "("  Trattato 
dei  Delitti  e  dellc  Penc,"  1704),  in  which  he  advanced  elo- 
quent arguments  against  the  severities  and  abuses  of  crim- 
inal law.  It  obtained  great  popularity,  and  was  translated 
into  many  languages.  Voltaire  admired  it,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  it.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  political  philoso})hy  at  Milan.  Died  Nov.  28,  1794. 
(See  C.  P.  Villa.  •*  Vita  del  Marchcse  C.  Beccaria,"  1821 ; 
P.  CuSTom,  *'  Vita  di  C.  Beccaria.") 

Beche-de-IHer  [Fr.  for  "sea-spade,"  because  they  are 
pressed  and  dried  in  a  shape  not  unlike  that  of  a  spade], 
or  Trepaiig,  a  name  given  to  the  dried  bodies  of  several 
species  of  Ho/ot/in'n'a,  or  sea-cucumber,  which  are  abundant 
in  shallow  lagoons  and  on  reefs  between  Australia,  the  Fe- 
jec  Islands,  and  the  S.  E.  coasts  of  Asia.  They  are  es- 
teemed a  luxurious  article  of  food  by  the  Chinese.  The 
Malay  divers  catch  them  and  prepare  them  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  Chinese  market.  This  animal  is  usually  about 
nine  inches  long,  but  sometimes  measures  two  feet.  It  is 
stated  that  801)1)  hundredweight  of  the  trcpang  are  annu- 
ally exjmrtcd  from  Macassar  to  China.      (See  IIolothu- 

RID.K.) 

Be'cher  (Johanv  Joachim),  a  German  chemist,  born  at 
Speyer  in  1645,  is  called  the  author  of  the  first  theory  of 
clicmistry.  He  became  aulic  councillor  at  Vienna,  but  soon 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  removed  to  Mayence.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  speculation,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
''  Physiea  Subterranea  "  (1660).  His  theory  was  the  basis 
of  that  which  was  developed  by  Stahl.  He  died  in  London 
in  Oct.,  16S2. 

Bechor  (Seigfhied).  a  German  political  economist, 
born  at  Phtu.  in  Bohemia,  Feb.  28.  1806.  Since  18^5  he 
has  been  professor  of  history  and  geography  in  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  Vienna.  Among  his  works  are  "Das 
Ocsterreichisehc  MUnzsystem  von  i524-18;lS"  (2  vols., 
18;iS),  ''Organization  des  Gewerbwescns "  (1S5I),  and 
•*Die  Vulkswirthschaft"  (ISO!!). 

Bechua'na,  Be^nans,  Bechuans,  or  Bosh- 
uaiia,  a  nation  of  Southern  Africa,  occupying  the  country 
between  22°  and  2U°  E.  Ion.  Their  southern  boundary  is 
near  28°  S.  lat.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
each  governed  by  its  chief.  They  are  unwarlikc  and  gen- 
tle in  disposition,  and  arc  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Caffres 
in  arts  and  civilization.  They  cultivate  the  soil  with  skill 
and  diligence.  Sheep  and  cows  form  an  important  part  of 
their  riches.  The  Beebuana  worship  several  species  of 
animals.  Their  language  is  called  "  Seehuana."  '*Bcch- 
uana "  is  a  plural  form  ;  "  Mochuana "  is  the  singular. 
(Sec  Dr.  Livingstone,  "Travels  in  Southern  Africa;" 
Moffat's  "  Southern  Africa.") 


Beck  (Charles),  Pn.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  German  philologist, 
born  at  Heidelberg  Aug.  lU,  17118.  Having  removed  to 
America  in  1824,  he  became  in  18:i2  ]irofc8sor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature  at  Cambridge.  Mass.  He  obtained 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  University  in  iHlif).  He 
published  "The  Manuscripts  of  tho  Satyricon  of  Petronius 
Arbiter  Described  and  Collated"  (18G3),  and  other  works. 
Died  Mar.  VJ,  18(J0. 

Beck  (John  Brodhead),  M.  D.,  an  American  physi 
cian.  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  IS,  1794,  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1813.  He  became  in  1820  professor 
of  materia  medica  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  New  York  City.  Ho  published  "  Infant  Thera- 
peutics "  (1849).     Died'April  9,  1851. 

Beck  (Lewis  C),  M.  D.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
horn  at  Schenectady  Oct.  4,  1798.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1817,  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  med- 
ical college  of  Albany  in  1840,  and  wrote  several  works  on 
chemistry  and  botany.  His  report  on  the  mineralogy  of 
New  York  was  published  by  the  State  in  1842.  Died 
April  21,18^3. 

Beck  {Theodoric  Romevn),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  medical 
writer,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Sclienec- 
tady  Aug.  11,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1804,  practised  at  Albany,  and  obtained  in  1840  the  chair 
of  materia  medica  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city.  Ho 
published  "Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence"  (1823). 
Died  Nov.  19,  1855. 

Beck'er,  a  county  of  the  W.  N.  W.  part  of  Minnesota. 
Area,  1400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  which  rises  within  its  limits,  and  contains  sev- 
eral lakes.  The  surface  is  eleviited  about  1680  feet  above 
the  sea.  Since  the  census  of  1S70  it  has  been  rapidly  set- 
tled. The  noil  is  productive.  The  grain  crop  is  important. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.     Pojt.  .'108. 

Becker  (Hermann  HEiNnicii),  a  German  politician, 
called  DER  UOTIIE  Becker  (i.e.  "the  Red  Becker."  on  ac- 
count of  his  extreme  radical  views  in  politics),  was  born 
Sept.  15, 1820,  took  part'in  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
I8J8,  and  was  imprisoned  for  several  years.  In  1802  ho 
was  elected  a  member  of  tho  Prussian  house  of  deputies, 
and  in  1807  and  1868  of  the  North  German  Parliament,  and 
is  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  liberal  party. 

Becker  (Jakob),  a  Gorman  genre-painter  of  the  Diis- 
seldorf  school,  born  Mar.  15.  1810.  His  best  works  jireseut 
village  scenes  and  idyllic  subjects.     Died  Dec.  22,  1872. 

Becker  (Johann  Philipp),  a  German  patriot  and  rad- 
ical, born  at  Frankenthal  Mar.  19,  1809.  He  emigrated  to 
Switerzland  in  1837,  and  fought  against  the  Sonderbund  in 
1847-48.  During  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848 
and  1S49  he  served  in  the  army  of  insurgents  iu  Baden. 

Becker  (Karl),  a  German  painter,  born  Dec.  18,  1820, 
painted  in  Berlin.  His  paintings  arc  numerous,  represent- 
ing mostly  old  Venetian  life. 

Becker  (Karl  Ferdinand),  writer  on  music,  was  born 
at  Leipsic  July  17,  1804.  He  composed  for  the  organ,  and 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  "Trios"  (1844)  and  "Die  Tor- 
kunstler  des  19  Jahrhunderts"  (1849).     D.  Oct.  2fi,  1S77. 

Becker  (Karl  F.),  philologist.     See  Atpendix. 

Becker  (Thomas  A.),  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  AVilmington.  Del.,  was  born  of  German  Prot- 
estant parents  in  Pittsburg,  studied  in  Munich,  where  ho 
joined  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  consecrated  as  bishop 
Aug.  23,  1868. 

Becker  (Wilhelm  Adolf),  a  learned  German  author, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1796.  He  attempted  to  rcprnduce  tho 
social  life  of  ancient  Rome  in  "  Gallus  "  (1838),  and  that  of 
ancient  Greece  in  his  "  Charicles  "  (1840).  both  of  which 
were  translated  into  English  by  Metcalfe.  His  chief  work 
is  "  Handbuch  der  rtim.  Alterthiimcr"  (1843-40).  Died 
Sept.  30,  1846. 

Beck'et,  a  post-township  of  Berkshire  co.  Mass.,  on 
the  Bu.ston  and  Albany  R.  R.      Pop.  1346. 

Beck'et  (Thomas  a),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  in  London  in  1109.  He  studied  at  Oxlord  and  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  high  chancellor  in  1158,  being  the  first 
native  Englishman  who  filled  a  high  office  after  the  Con- 
quest. His  style  of  living  was  sumptuous  in  this  purt  of 
his  life,  but  when  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1162  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  his  habits  and  de- 
portment. He  practised  or  afiected  great  austerity,  and 
appeared  as  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Church  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  king,  whose  policy  tended  to  keep  the 
clergy  in  subordination  to  the  civil  power.  Beoket  having 
been  involved  in  a  conflict  with  Henry  II..  escaped  in  1164 
to  France,  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom  he  was  sup- 
porte<l.  Henry  confiscated  his  property  and  sequestered 
the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  received  in  return  a  menace  of 
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a  papal  interdict.  In  1170  a  formal  but  hollow  reconcili- 
ation was  made  between  the  kin;^  and  the  obstinate  and 
hauj;hty  prelate,  who  returned  to  England  and  resumed  his 
ofTioe.  lie  also  renewed  his  defiance  of  the  royal  authority, 
but  on  the  2Uth  of  Dec,  1170,  was  assassinated  by  four 
barons,  servants  of  the  king.  He  was  regarded  as  a  martyr 
by  many  patriotic  Saxons,  as  well  as  by  the  zealous  votaries 
of  the  Church.  lie  was  canonized  by  the  jiojie  in  117.'i,  and 
his  bones  were  deposited  in  a  splendid  shrine  at  Canter- 
bury, which  became  the  object  of  one  of  the  great  pilgrim- 
ages of  Christendom. 

Beckett  (James  M.),  M.  D.,  was  a  native  of  South  Car- 
olina, where  he  received  his  medical  and  literary  education. 
Ho  became  a  resident  of  Pickens,  Ala.,  was  a  trustee  of  the 
State  University  in  1S40,  and  entered  the  Senate  as  a  State 
Rights  Democrat  in  1847.  He  acquired  reputation  as  a 
debater,  but  his  public  life  closed  with  the  session  of  1S49. 

Beck'ford  (William),  a  celebrated  author,  was  born  in 
17(10.  lie  inherited  from  his  father  an  immense  fortune, 
including  the  estate  of  Fonthill,  in  Wiltshire.  Ilis  annual 
income  was  about  £100,000.  He  married  in  1783  Lady 
Margaret  Gordon,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Aboyno.  In 
17S4  ho  published  his  principal  work,  "  Vathek,"  an 
Pastern  tale  (written  in  French),  which  was  highly  com- 
mended by  Tjord  Byron.  He  was  elected  to  Piirlinment  in 
1700,  resided  some  years  in  Portugiil,  and  e\pcn<led  an 
enormous  sum  in  the  erection  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  which  he 
filled  with  rare  and  expensive  works  of  art.  In  1822  he 
sold  this  palace  and  the  estate  of  Fonthill  for  £;ir)0,000,  and 
built  luiother  palace  at  Bath.  He  jiublished  in  18;i4  a 
series  of  letters  entitled  "Italy,  with  Sketches  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,"  2  vols.  He  was  a  witty  and  graphic  writer, 
and  had  much  talent  for  sarcasm.  iJied  May  2,  1844. 
(See  "  Memoirs  of  William  Beckford,"  London,  2  vols., 
1859;  "Quarterly  Review"  for  Mar.  and  June,  1834.) 

Beckx  (Pktkr  John),  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  was  born 
Feb.  8,  179o.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1819,  was 
elected  procurator  of  the  province  of  Austria  in  1847,  was 
appointed,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  in  Austria, 
provincial  for  Austria,  and  was  elected  in  lSo3  general  of 
the  order,  in  which  position  he  has  displayed  great  energy. 

Becquerel  (Antoine  Cesar),  an  eminent  French  sa- 
vant, born  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing  (Loiret)  Mar.  8,  1788. 
He  served  in  the  army  as  an  officer  of  engineers  from  1810 
til!  181.%  after  which  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  study 
of  electricity,  and  made  discoveries  in  electro-chemistry. 
He  refuted  and  exploded  Volta's  theory  of  contact,  and 
constructed  the  first  constant  pile.  In  1S37  he  received  tho 
Copley  medal  of  tho  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  in- 
vented a  method  of  eleetrotyping.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  *' Traite  experimental  de  I'electricite  et  du 
magnotismo"  (7  vols.,  1834-40).  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1829.  D.  Jan.  18,  1878.— His 
eons,  Alexandre  Edmond  (born  Mar.  24,  1820),  a  physi- 
cist, and  Louis  Alfreo.  a  physician  (born  in  1814,  died 
in  1802),  each  attained  distinction  as  scientific  men. 

Becse,  Old  (Hun.  O'Jiccse),  a  market-town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  Bacs,  48  miles  S.  of  Szegediu,  on  the 
Theiss.     Pop.  in  1809,  14.058, 

Becse,  New  (Hun.  Uj-Iiecee),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  countv  of  Torontal.  on  the  Theiss,  8  miles  E.  of  Old 
Beese.     Pop.  in  lsf)9,  7193. 

Bccskerck,  Nagy  ("Great  Becskerek"),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Torontal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bcga.  59  miles  S.  W.  of  TemcsvAr,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  canal.  It  has  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  in 
1809,  19,000. 

Bcil)  in  geology,  a  stratum  or  layer  of  stratified  scdi- 
mt'Titary  n»ck  of  varialde  thickness.  A  bed  often  consists 
of  numerous  thin  laniimo  or  plates,  resulting  frttm  intermis- 
sions in  the  supply  of  materials,  produced  by  such  causes 
as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  variable  degrees  of  the 
turbidiiess  of  the  water  under  which  they  were  deposited. 
Senilis  become  beds,  or  are  so  called  if  they  have  a  con- 
sidcralile  thickness,  as  coal-beds. 

Bed  of  Ji'stick  [Fr.  h't  dc  jnsticr],  a  term  applied  to  tho 
scat  or  throne  occupied  by  the  king  of  France  when  ho  was 
present  at  a  session  of  Parliament  ;  also  to  such  a  session, 
or  tho  conference  of  the  Parliament  with  the  king,  wlio 
came  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  Parliament  and  enforce 
edicts  or  ordinances  to  which  thnt  body  was  opposed.  De- 
crees promulgated  at  such  a  session  were  more  nuthoritativo 
than  tho  ordinary  decisions  of  Parliament.  The  ceremony 
became  synonymous  with  an  act  of  arliitniry  pc)wer.  Tho 
last  *•  bed  of  justice"  was  hebl  by  Louis  XVI.,  in  1787. 

B^Unricilx,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
lU'rauit,  on  the  river  Orbc,  27  miles  by  rail  N.  of  B/iziers. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  manufactures  of  fine  cloths,  hosiery, 
cotton  stuffs,  paper,  hats,  and  soap.     Pop.  8U85, 


Bed-bug,  a  well-known  heinipterous  insect,  tho  Cime.r 
leclulariua,  infesting  beds,  houses,  dove-cots,  and  the  nests 
of  swallows,  bats,  etc.  Tbe  eggs  are  oval  and  white;  the 
young  vermin  flat  and  transparent.  In  eleven  weeks  the 
insect  reaches  its  full  size.  It  is  tenacious  of  life,  and  has 
been  kept  alive  more  than  a  year  in  a  sealed  bottle  without 
food.  Cockroaches  devour  them  in  large  numbers.  Mer- 
curial solutions,  benzine,  etc.  will  extirpate  these  vermin, 
but  prevention  by  cleanliness  is  better  than  cure. 

Bed'-chamber,  Lords  of  the,  twelve  officers  of  the 
British  royal  household  who  in  the  reign  of  a  king  wait  in 
turn  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  They  arc  under  the 
groom  of  the  stole,  who  attends  His  Majesty  only  in  public 
ceremonies  and  on  occasions  of  state,  baring  the  reign  of 
a  queen  these  offices  are  performed  by  ladies  of  the  bed- 
(dianiber  and  the  mistress  of  the  robes,  who  is  substituted 
for  the  groom  of  the  stole.  Queen  Victoria  has  about  eleven 
ladies  and  extra  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber.  These  offices 
are  usually  filled  by  the  ''prime  nobility"  of  the  kingdom, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  arc  not  removed 
on  each  change  of  the  ministry. 

Bed'diugton,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Me. 
Pup.  134. 

Bed'does  (Thomas),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  English  physi- 
cian and  writer,  born  at  Shiffnal,  in  Shropshire,  April  1.1, 
1700.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  well  versed  in 
the  Latin  and  other  languages.  He  married  Anna,  a  sister 
of  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  in  1788  was  a]»pointed  to  tho 
chemical  lectureship  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1792 
ho  resigned  this  position.  He  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
working-classes  a  popular  work  called  "Tho  History  of 
Isaac  Jenkins."  He  opened  in  1798  at  Bristol  a  pneumatic 
luispifal  for  the  cure  of  disease  by  medicated  gases,  in 
which  Humphry  Davy  was  his  assistant.  Among  his  works 
is  **  Hvgeia.  or  Essays,  Moral  and  Medical  "  (3  vols,,  1802). 
Died  Nov.  or  Dec.  24,  1808.  (See  E.  Stock,  *'  Life  of  T. 
Beddocs,"  1811.) 

Bcddoes  (Thomas  Lovell),  M.  D..  a  poet,  a  son  of  the 

preceding,  was  born  at  Clifton  July  20,  180;^..  Ho  was  a 
nephew  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  He  studied  medicine  and 
anatomy  at  Gottingen,  and  resided  many  years  in  Germany. 
In  1822  he  produced  "The  Bride's  Tragedy,"  which  excited 
general  admiration  by  its  profound  thoughts,  though  not  free 
from  extravagance.  Among  his  productions  is  a  tragedy 
called  "Death's  Jest-Book  "  (1851),  which  display's  great 
richness  of  imagery  and  passionate  eloquence.  He  died  at 
Bale  Jan.  20,  1849,  in  consequence  of  a  dissection  wound 
received  in  1848. 

Bcdc  [Lat.  Dc^da],  surnamed  tuk  Venfrablf,  an  illus- 
trious iin<l  pious  English  schohir  and  monk,  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Durham  in  07-J  A.  D.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  at  tho  age  of  thirty,  and  devoted  much  time  to  study 
and  literary  pursuits.  His  name  is  regarded  as  tho  great- 
est in  tho  ancient  literature  of  Britain.  He  wrote  on 
astronomy,  grammar,  music,  etc.  His  most  important 
work  is  an  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation" 
("  Ilistoria  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum"),  which  King 
Alfred  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  which  has  often 
been  rejirinted.  He  died  May  20,  7'MJ  A.  D,  His  whole 
works  were  published  by  Dr.  Giles  (London,  G  vols.,  1844), 
including  an  English  translation  of  his  "Ecclesiastical 
History."  (See  Gehle,  "  De  Bcda;  Venerabilis  Vita  et 
Scriptis,"  1838;  J.  A.  Giles,  "Life  of  Bede,"  prefixed  to 
his  complete  works,  1844.) 

Be<leaii  (Marie  Alphonse),  a  French  general,  was 
born  in  Vertou,  near  Nantes,  Aug.  10,  1804.  Ho  served 
with  distinction  in  Algeria  (18.";G-47),  and  became  a  general 
of  division  in  Sej)t.,  1844.  He  had  the  command  (under 
Bugeaud)  of  the  troops  in  Paris  when  tlio  Parisians  re- 
volted in  Feb.,  1848,  and  under  the  new  re|>ublican  regime 
he  became  commander-in-chief  of  that  city.  As  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly  (1849-51)  he  acted  with  tho 
republicans  and  opposed  Louis  Napoleon.     Died  Oct.  29, 

i8o;;. 

Bed'egnr,  or  Bedcguar,  a  name  of  a  remarkable 
gall  whicli  is  sometimes  called  sweet-brier  sponge,  and  is 
found  on  the  branches  of  the  sweet-brier  and  other  species 
of  rose.  It  is  produced  by  the  Cynipn  rosie.  and  other  in- 
sects, and  is  often  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  It  was 
once  used  in  medicine. 

Be'drl  (Timothv),  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  born  at  Sa- 
lem. N.  H.,  removeil  to  Havi'rhill.  N.  IL.  and  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  1700,  serving  in  Canada.  He  became  in  1 775  a  captain 
of  rangers,  and  in  177G  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  New 
Hampshire  troo])s,  and  served  at  Montreal  and  un<h'r 
Schuyler,  and  afterwards  was  major-general  of  New  Hamp- 
shire militia.      Died  at  Haverhill.  N.  11.,  in  Feb.,  1787. 

Bedeir  {Grr(;ouv  Thitiston),  D.  D.,  son  of  the  fol- 
lowing, au   American   Protestant  Epiijcopal  bishop,  born 
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at  Hiulson,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  IS  17,  educated  at  Flushing, 
L.  1.,  and  Bristol  College,  Pa.  He  is  at  present  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Ohio.  He  is  the  author  of  *•  Tlie  -Divinity 
of  Christ,"  '*  The  Profit  of  Godliness,"  "Sacrcdness  of  the 
Grave,"  **  The  Principles  of  I'astorship,"  "The  Age  of 
Indifference,"  "  Kpis^cojiacj  —  Fact  and  Law,"  etc.;  his 
eermous  have  been  published  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Scotland. 

Bedell  (Grecory  Townsesd),  D.  T).,  an  eminent  Ainer- 
ienn  Kjiiscopal  clergyman,  born  on  8taten  Island,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  2S,  ITO.'J.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  ISll, 
was  greatly  admired  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  wrote,  among 
other  religious  works,  "Onward,  or  Christian  Progression," 
••  Kciuiueiation,"  and  two  volumes  of  sermons.  Died  at 
Hiiltimore  Aug.  30,  1S34.  (Sec  his  "Life"  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Tvxc,  IS.-ifi.) 

Bedell  (William),  an  English  Protestant  prelate  dis- 
tinguished for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  was  born  in  Essex  in 
IJ70.  He  went  lu  Venice  in  1004  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry 
Wottou,  the  English  ambassador,  and  remained  there  eight 
years.  In  1027  he  was  elected  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  in  102U  became  bisliop  of  Kilmore  iind  Ardagh. 
He  reformed  abuses  in  his  diocese,  and  aei:|uired  much  in- 
fluence by  his  acts  of  charily  and  his  other  virtues.  He 
procured  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tcsttimcnt  into  Irish. 
Died  Feb.  7,  !(i42.  (See  BirRXET,  "  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell," 
I0S5;  H.  J.  MoxcK  Mason,  "Life  of  W.  Bedell,"  1842.) 

Bedesman  (('.  c.  hea(Uman),  [from  the  Saxon  Serrrf,  a 
"  prayer  "].  etiuivalcnt  to  petitioner,  was  a  common  affix  at 
the  end  of  English  letters  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  A  common  form  of  signature  at  one  time  was, 
"  Your  boundcn  bedesman,"  or"  Your  humble  bedeswoman." 

Bcd'ford,  an  old  market-town  of  England,  capital  of 
Bedfordshire,  is  on  the  river  Ouse,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
4H  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Several  railroads 
pass  here.  It  has  more  charitable  institutions  and  public 
endowments,  in  jtroportion  to  its  size,  than  any  town  in 
England.  It  has  several  fine  Gothic  churches,  a  public 
library,  a  famous  grammar-school,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  jail, 
a  penitentiary,  numerous  schools  and  charities,  including 
about  sixty  alinsliouses.  Bedford  has  manufactures  of  farm- 
ing implements,  laee.  ami  straw  hats,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
malt,  and  timber.  John  Bunyan  wrote  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress" in  Bedford  jail.     Pop.  in  1S71,  10,849. 

Bedford,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Missisquoi  CO., 
Quebec.  Canada,  is  in  .Stanbridge  township,  2  miles  from 
Stanbridge,  and  has  good  water-power  and  manufactures. 
Bedford,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Halifax  co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  Bedford  Basin  and  <m  the  Nova  Scotia  Railway, 
8  miles  N.  W.  of  Halifax.  It  has  a  large  woollen  mill. 
Pop.  about  250. 

Bedford,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on 
Maryland.  .\rea,  lOOU  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Uaystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  being  diversified  by  several  ridges  of  the 
Allcghanies,  named  Dunning's  Mountain,  Warrior  Ridge, 
etc.  The  main  Alleghany  range  extends  along  the  ^V. 
border  of  the  county.  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  this  county 
arc  the  Broad  Top  coal-mines.  Grain,  cattle,  and  wool  are 
important  ])roducts.  It  has  considerable  manufactures. 
Capital,  Bedford.     Pop.  29,635. 

Bedford,  a  county  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Area,  550 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Duck  River.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating:  the  soil  is  fertile.  Maize  is  the  staple 
production.  Wheat,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  also 
raised.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  R.  R.  passes 
through  this  county.     Capital,  Shelbyville.     Pop.  24,333. 

Bedford,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Virginia.  .•\rea,  504 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  James 
River,  and  (m  the  S.  W.  by  the  Staunton  River.  The  Blue 
Ridge,  which  extends  along  the  N.  W.  border  of  the  county, 
presents  beautiful  scenery.  The  Peaks  of  Otter  rise  to  the 
height  of  3993  feet  on  the  boundary  of  this  county,  which 
is  intersected  by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  R.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  arc  the  chief  crops. 
The  "  Bedford  .\lum  Springs  "  afford  a  valuable  chalybeate 
water.     Capital,  Liberty.     Pop.  25,327. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Cross  co..  Ark.     Pop.  319. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Wayne  co..  111.     Pop.  1336. 

Bedford,  capital  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Louis- 
ville New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  71  miles  N.  W.  of 
New  Albany.  It  has  five  churches,  an  academy,  a  college, 
eight  school-houses,  a  large  town-hall,  a  fine  stone  court- 
hoiise,  three  newspapers,  one  monthly  magazine,  and  one 
national  bank.  En.  of  "  BEDFORn  Ixdepe.vdent." 

Bedford,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Taylor  co.,  la.,  is 
on  a  prairie  nnclon  the  river  One-Hundrcd-antl-Two,  about 
100  miles  S.  W.  of  Dcs  Moines.  It  is  on  the  branch  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  35  miles  S.  of  Cres- 


ton,  and  has  considerable  trade.     It  has  a  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pop.  720. 

Bedford,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Trimble  co.,  Ky., 
about  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Frankfort.     Po]i.  200. 

Bedford,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  .Middlesex  Central  R.R.  It  has  a  mineral  spring.  P.  849. 

Bedford,  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1400.  ' 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Monroe  co..  Mich.    Pop,  1459. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2325. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Nehama  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  195. 

Bedford,  a  post-township  of  Hillsborough  eo.,  N.  H,, 
21  miles  S.  of  Concord.  It  has  manufactures  of  brick,  lum- 
ber, etc.     Pop.  1221. 

Bedford,  a  post-village  and  semi-capital  of  West- 
chester CO.,  N.  Y..  in  a  townshi])  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.,  39.iJ  miles  from  New  York. 
There  are  twelve  churches  in  the  town.  Poj).  of  town- 
ship, 3097. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.  It  has  beds 
of  good  canuel  coal.     Pop.  918. 

Bedford,  a  ]iost-village  of  Cuyahoga  eo,,  0.,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R.,  14  miles  S.  E,  of  Cleve- 
land.    Pop.  828  ;  of  Bedford  townshi]),  1788. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Meigs  co.,  0.     Pop.  1045. 

Bedford,  a  post-borough,  capital  of  Bedford  co..  Pa., 
is  on  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata,  and  on  a  rail- 
road, 94  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Harrisburg.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  high  ground  and  between  two  ridges,  one 
of  which  rises  about  1200  feet  above  the  valley.  The  Bed- 
ford Springs,  about  one  mile  distant,  are  a  fashionable 
place  of  summer  resort.  Iron  ores  abound,  and  iron  is  here 
manufactured.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  P.  1247; 
of  the  township,  2333.  Ed.  "  Beoford  Gazette." 

Bedford,  a  post-village  of  Bedford  co..  Tenn. 

Bedford,  Dukes  op  (1694);  earls  of  Bedford  (1550); 
marquess  of  Tavistock  (1094);  Barons  Russell  of  Cheneys 
(1539);  Barons  Russell  of  Thornaugh  (101)3);  Baroiia 
Ilowland  (1095,  in  Englaml),  a  prominent  family  of  Great 
Britain, — William  Rissell,  the  eighth  duke  (of  this  fam- 
ily), w.as  born  June  30,  1809,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1861.    He  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Tavistock  1832-41. 

Bedford  (Gi'NXIXg),  a  patriot  of  Delaware,  served 
against  the  French  in  1755,  was  a  native  of  Philadeljihia, 
an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  wounded  at 
White  Plains,  became  mustcrniaster-general  in  1770,  was 
a  member  of  Congress  (1783-85),  and  governor  of  Dela- 
ware (1790-97).     Died  Sept.  30,  1797. 

Bedford  (Gunxixg),  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1747,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1771,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Delaware  (1785-86), 
and  of  the  convention  (1789)  that  formed  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution. He  wiis  U.  S.  district  judge  (1789-1812).  Died 
Mar.  30,  1812. 

Bedford  (Gii.vning  S.),  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Baltimore 
in  180fi,  and  graduated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  in 
1825.  After  serving  as  professor  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
at  Albany  Medical  College,  he  settled  in  1836  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  (1840-42).  He  published  an  excellent 
treatise  on  obstetrics  and  "Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women,"  besides  valuable  translations  from  the  French. 
Died  at  New  York  Sept.  5,  1870. 

Bedford  (John  Plantagenet),  Duke  of,  the  third  son 
of  King  Henry  IV.  of  England,  was  born  in  1389.  Ho 
was  created  duke  of  Bedford  in  1414,  and  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  England  during  the  absence  of 
Henry  V.,  who  was  his  brother.  After  the  death  of  Henry 
V.  (1422)  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  regent  of  France,  and 
waged  war  with  success  against  the  French  dauphin.  He 
gained  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Verncuil  in  1424,  but 
his  conquests  were  soon  checked  by  Joan  of  Are.  He  died 
at  Rouen  Sept.  19,  1735.  His  memory  is  stained  by  his 
abetting  the  murder  of  Joan  of  Arc.  (.See  Hume,  "  History 
of  England,") 

Bedford  Level,  or  The  Fens,  a  tract  of  flat  land  in 
the  eastern  part  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  E,  by  the 
German  Ocean,  and  comprises  jiarts  of  Huntingdon,  North- 
ampton, Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  .and  Suffolk.  Its  in- 
land boundary  is  a  range  of  highlands  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe.  Nearly  all  the  marshy  district  called  The  Fens 
is  included  in  the  Bedfonl  Level,  which  is  intersected  by 
the  Cam,  Ouse,  Nene,  and  Wellaud  rivers.  It  was  former- 
ly a  vast  morass,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Francis,  duke 
of  Bedfonl,  who  in  1034  undertook  to  reclaim  it,  and  ex- 
pended £100,000  in  draining  it.     The  work  was  completed 
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by  iiis  son,  AVilliiim,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  spent  £300,000 
ou  it.  This  trai-t  now  prutiuce^^  good  crops  of  grain  and 
flax,  and  grass  for  pasture.  Its  drainage  has  been  improved 
in  the-  present  century. 

Bedfordshire,  nn  inland  county  of  England,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  K.  liy  lluntiugilun,  on  the  E.  by  Camhridge, 
on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  liy  Hertford,  on  the  8.  W.  by  lUieks, 
and  on  the  N.  W.  by  Northampton.  Area,  403  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  unduhiting  or  nearly  level,  except 
the  Chiltcrn  Hills  in  the  S.  part.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Ouse.  The  southern  jtart  of  the  county  consists  of  chalk, 
thinly  covered  with  a  soil  which  is  fit  only  for  shecpwalks. 
Stiff  clay  and  rich  loams  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, which  is  more  exclusively  agricultural  than  any  other 
in  England.  Tliere  are  some  manufactures  of  straw  hats 
and  of  lace.     Capital,  Bedford.     Pop.  in  1871,  14G,25fi. 

Bedford  Springs,  Bedford  co.,  Pa.,  are  1  mile  from  Bed- 
ford, yield  valuable  medicinal  water,  and  are  also  attractive 
from  their  cool  climate  in  summer,  their  pleasant  mountain- 
scenery,  and  their  agreeable  society.  The  springs  are — An- 
derson's {saline  chalybeate),  the  Sweet  Spring  (nearly  pure), 
the  Sulphur,  the  Chalybeate,  Fletcher's  {saline  chalybeate), 
and  the  Limestone.  The  waters  are  generally  laxative  and 
tonic,  and  act  upon  the  skin  and  kidneys. 

Bed^lam,  a  corruption  of  Bethlehem,  which  was  the 
name  of  a  religious  bouse  in  London  converted  in  1547  into 
a  hospital  for  lunatics.  When  Henry  VIIL  suppressed  the 
religious  houses,  one  of  these,  coming  into  the  control  of 
the  corporation  of  London,  was  converted  into  an  asylum 
for  the  insane.  In  1814  the  insane  patients  were  removed 
to  a  new  asylum  in  St.  (Jeorge's  Fields,  which  has  good  ac- 
commodations for  almost  oOO  patients,  and  is  managed  in 
an  excellent  manner.  Bedlam  is  sometimes  used  as  syn- 
onymous with  a  mad-house,  or  a  place  of  uproar. 

Bedle  (Joseph  D.).     See  Appendix. 

Bed'loe's  Island,  in  New  York  harbor  and  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  U  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Battery.  It  was 
named  from  a  former  owner.  In  ISOO  it  was  ceded  to  the 
U.  S.  government,  and  in  1841  Fort  Wood,  mounting  sev- 
enty-seven guns,  was  erected  upon  it.     Pop.  97. 

Bedmar',  dc  (Alfonso  de  i.a  Cueva),  Marquis,  a 
Spaniard,  Ixirn  in  1672.  lie  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Venice  by  Philip  II.  in  1007,  and  formed  a  daring  and  ne- 
farious ])iot  to  betray  the  Venetian  city  and  state  into  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  plot  was  detected  one 
day  before  that  appointed  for  its  execution,  and  Bedmar 
was  expelled  from  Venice.  lie  became  a  cardinal  in  1022, 
and  died  in  lOST),  Ilis  conspiracy  is  the  subject  of  Otway's 
"Venice  Preserved."  (See  Daru,  "  Histoire  de  Veuisej" 
Saint-Real,  "  Conspiration  contre  Venise.") 

Bcd^miustcr^  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
ISSl. 

Bedminster,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Bucks 
CO.,  Pa.,  38  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  of  township, 
2.370. 

Bedos  de  Celles  (Jean  Francois),  a  French  Bene- 
dictine monk,  born  at  Caux  in  1706.  He  made  several 
good  organs  at  Toulouse,  and  wrote  a  work  called  **  L'Art 
du  Facteur  d'Orgues  "  (4  vols.,  1770),  which  is  highly  com- 
mended.    Died  in  1779. 

Bed'ouin,  or  Beduin,  written  also  BedaAveen  and 
Bedawee  ('•  inhabitants  of  the  desert"),  nomadic  Arabs 
who  are,  according  to  traclition,  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
maei  and  the  aborigines  of  Arabia.  They  are  a  pastoral 
people,  having  no  houses  but  tents,  and  no  permanent 
places  of  residence.  They  form  the  greater  portion  of  the 
])opuIation  of  Arabia,  but  are  not  confined  to  that  country. 
Though  they  are  not  united  by  a  strong  national  organiza- 
tion, they  have  never  been  entirely  subjugated  by  any  for- 
eign conqueror,  as  the  desert  into  which  they  can  retreat 
forms  an  ulmnst  insu])erable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army. 
They  are  now  widely  distributed  over  Northern  Africa, 
Syria,  etc.  As  they  liave  no  general  government  or  politi- 
cal institution.'',  religious  traditions  and  customs  form  the 
only  bond  of  order  and  union  among  them.  They  are 
diviilcd  into  tribes,  each  of  which  is  ruled  by  a  sheik, 
whose  authority  is  patrijirclnil.  Their  riches  consist  chiefly 
in  flocks  of  sheep,  camels,  horses,  goats,  etc.  They  are 
ignorant,  fierce,  depraved,  addicted  to  robbery  and  fight- 
ing, anil  reckless  of  the  rights  of  ])roperty.  They  profess 
tlio  Mfdiannnedaii  religion,  but  are  not  very  strict  in  the 
practice  of  its  discipline.  Their  complexion  is  brown  of 
various  shades.  In  person  they  are  generally  lean,  sinewy, 
and  ac'live.  An  ndmirablo  ]iieturo  of  Bedouin  life  and 
eharacter  may  bo  found  in  Palmer's  "Desert  of  the  Exo- 
dus," 1S71. 

Bed'straw  {(hi'Ilnw),  a  name  of  a  genus  of  herbace- 
ous i)l;mts  of  the  order  Uubiacea\  distingui-^iied  by  a 
wlieel-shaped  corolla,  and  a  fruit  which  is  dry  or  fleshy, 


2-Iobed,  separating  when  ripe  into  two  seed-like,  indehis- 
cent,  1 -seeded  carpels.  It  comprises  numerous  species, 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  U.  S.  The  roots  of  sev- 
eral species,  as  (Jalium  verum,  Galium  thictorium,  etc.,  con- 
tain a  red  coloring-matter  which  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
madder.  The  Gnliuin  vcrum,  which  is  a  common  weed  in 
England,  is  sometimes  called  cheese  rennet,  because  it  has 
the  property  of  curdling  milk.  It  is  naturalized  to  some 
extent  in  the  U.  S.  The  Galium  tubcroHum  is  cultivated  by 
the  Chinese,  who  eat  its  farinaceous  roots,  Galium  Apa- 
riue,  or  cleavers,  is  a  valuable  diuretic. 

Bee  [Gr.  /xeAto-ffa  :  Lat.  apis;  Fr.  abfille.-  GQr.Iiif/uc],  the 
name  of  a  large  family  of  insects  of  the  order  Hymenoptera. 
All  bees  were  included  by  Linnaius  in  the  genus  Apis,  but 
they  are  now  divided  into  many  genera.  The  name  Apiaria 
is  now  used  to  include  the  entire  family,  which  has  also 
been  styled  Anthophila  ("flower-loving")  and  Mellifcra 
("  honey-producing  ")  by  different  naturalists.  The  insects 
of  this  extensive  family,  when  in  their  perfect  state,  feed 
on  saccharine  juices,  such  as  the  nectar  of  flowers,  honey, 
and  the  juice  of  ripe  fruit.  The  honey-bee,  on  account  of 
the  large  quantities  of  honey  which  it  collects  and  stores, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  man  in  all  countries,  and 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  remarkable  habits  in  both  an- 
cient and  modern  times.  A  late  writer  justly  remarks: 
"  That  within  so  small  a  body  should  be  contained  appar- 
atus for  converting  the  various  sweets  which  it  collects  into 
one  kind  of  nourishment  for  itself,  another  for  the  common 
brood,  a  third  for  the  royal  brood,  glue  for  its  carpentry, 
wax  for  its  cells,  poison  for  its  enemies,  honey  for  its  mas- 
ter, with  a  proboscis  as  long  as  the  body  itself,  microscopic 
in  several  parts,  telescopic  in  its  mode  of  action,  with  a 
sting  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  were  it  magnified  by  the 
same  glass  which  makes  a  needle's  point  seem  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  it  would  yet  itself  bo  invisible,  and  this,  too,  a 
hollow  tube, — that  all  these  varied  operations  and  contri- 
vances should  be  included  within  half  an  inch  of  length 
and  two  grains  of  matter  is  surely  enough  to  crush  all 
thoughts  of  atheism  and  materialism." 

This  small  insect  has  doubtless  excited  more  admiration 
than  any  other  individual  of  the  whole  animal  ereatitm, 
except  man  himself,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  silk- 
worm and  cochineal,  is  almost  the  only  insect  of  any  com- 
mercial value.  Professor  Jaeger  remarks:  "It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  reflecting  person  to  look  at  a  bee-hive  in  full 
operation  without  being  astonished  at  the  activity  and  sur- 
prising industry  of  its  inhabitants.  We  sec  crowds  con- 
stantly arriving  from  the  woods,  meadows,  fields,  and 
gardens,  laden  with  provisions  and  materials  for  future  use, 
while  others  are  continually  flying  (tff  on  similar  collecting 
expeditions.  Some  are  carrying  out  the  dead,  others  are 
removing  dirt  and  offal,  while  others  are  giving  battle  to 
any  strangers  that  may  dare  intrude.  Suddenly  a  cloud 
appears,  and  the  bees  hurry  home,  thronging  at  the  en- 
trances to  the  hives  by  thousand.s  imtil  all  are  gradually 
received  within  their  enclosure.  In  the  interior  of  the 
hive  we  see  with  what  skill  they  work  their  combs  nnd  de- 
posit the  honey;  and  when  their  labor  is  (tver  for  the  day, 
they  rest  in  chains  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  their 
habitation,  one  bee  clinging  with  its  fore  feet  to  the  hind 
feet  of  the  one  above  it,  until  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
upper  one  can  be  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
so  numy  humlrcds." 

Every  swarm  is  composed  of  three  different  kinds  or 
classes — the  queen,  the  workers,  and  the  drones.  The 
Fig.  1.  Fk;.  2.  Fio.  3. 


Drone.  Worker.  Queen. 

"  queen  "  is  the  only  perfect  female  in  the  hive,  and  <hiring 
the  propagating  season  lays  from  one  to  two  thousand  eggs 
in  a  day.  She  is  longer  than  either  the  drones  or  workers, 
hut  her  size  in  other  respects  is  a  medium  between  the  two; 
in  color  darker  on  the  upper  side,  with  legs  and  under  side 
yellowish.  When  the  season  for  swanriing  n]iproaehes, 
which  is  always  early  in  the  season  (usually  June  in  our 
Northern  States),  she  deposits  eggs,  first  for  the  workers, 
then  in  drone  and  queen  cells,  from  which  males  and  queens 
are  developed.  There  seems  to  bo  no  ditTerenee  between 
the  eggs  for  ]>rodueing  a  worker  or  a  (jueen.  but  the  nature 
of  the  cell  and  the  food  effects  the  diflerence.  The  queen 
lives  much  longer  than  any  other  bee,  or  often  four  or  five 
years,  although  this  longevity  is  disputed  by  some  writers 
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on  theoretical  groumls,  but  observation  appears  to  have 
fully  established  the  age  to  be  from  three  to  tive  years. 
She  is  furuished  with  a  sting,  which  she  uses  exclusively 
in  combat  with  other  queens. 

It  was  well  known  in  ancient  times  that  a  large  bee  with 
long  body  und  short  wings  existed  in  every  hive,  and  this 
was  cnlk'd  the  "king."  to  whom  alr^u  was  attributed  great 
wisdom  in  governing  the  whole  swarm.  This  opinion  was 
corani'in  till  within  two  hundred  years,  when  Swammerdam 
proved  by  anatomical  investigation  that  this  supposed  king 
was  a  foniide.  which  hiys  all  the  eggs  for  the  multij)lication 
and  growth  of  the  tbrong  <>f  individuals  which  she  governs. 
Aristotle  and  Virgil  held  the  opinion  that  this  bee  laid  no 
CCS,  but  brought  home  from  flowers  and  fruits  a  peculiar 
substance  from  which  lirst  the  maggots  aud  theu  the  bees 
originated. 

The  best  way  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  queen 
is  to  divide  a  s\varm  and  place  each  portion  in  separate 
hives.  The  portion  which  retains  possession  of  the  queen 
will  soon  become  quiet  and  contented.  The  swarm  without 
tiie  queen,  although  apparently  satisfied  at  lir?it.  will  soon 
be  restless  and  uneasy,  and  cease  working.  Then  if  the 
apiarian  {who  has  previously  provided  himself  with  an 
extia  queen  taken  from  the  queen-cells  of  a  hive)  offers 
tlii'Hi  a  queen,  they  receive  her  with  a  peculiar  buzz,  of  tri- 
umph, which  is  quickly  conveyed  like  a  telegraphic  de- 
spatch through  the  hive,  and  in  a  few  sccomls  they  become 
quiet  and  satisfied.  In  order  to  prove  that  bees  always 
follow  the  queen,  Swammerdam  tied  one  by  means  of  a  fine 
hair  to  tiie  top  of  a  ]»o!e.  which  he  then  stuck  in  the  ground 
in  his  gar<len.  The  whole  swarm  immediately  followed, 
and  surrounded  the  queen  on  all  sides,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  them  nil  wherever  he  pleased.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  certain  self-stylecl  '*  bcc-charmers"  cause  the  swarm 
to  alight  on  the  hat,  beard,  or  other  place,  by  securing  the 
queen  within  a  gauze  bag  or  cage. 

The  worker-bees  are  imperfect  or  undeveloped  female 
bees,  comprising  most  of  the  hive,  usually  nine-tenths  or 
more,  and  commonly  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  in  a  single 
hive.  All  the  labor  is  performed  by  the  workers;  they 
gather  all  the  honey,  bee-glue,  and  pollen,  carrying  the  lat- 
ter in  little  baskets  on  their  thighs,  and  the  former  in  a  lit- 
tle sack  ;  they  secrete  wax  from  honey,  construct  the  combs, 
feed  the  young,  and  clean  the  hives.  They  usually  live 
about  six  months  through  the  winter,  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  months  during  the  working  season.  A  hive  is 
therefore  a  community  renewed  repeatedly  through  the 
year,  the  queen  only  seeing  successive  seasons,  and  on  her 
proilucing  many  thousands  of  eggs  the  existence  of  the 
colony  depends.  AVhcn  deprived  of  a  queen  from  accident 
or  death  the  hive  soon  dwindles  and  dies  out. 

The  drones  are  the  male  bees  of  the  hive.  They  have  no 
sting,  they  do  no  work,  and  their  only  use  is  in  the  propa- 
gation of  progeny.  Huber,  the  celebrated  blind  naturalist 
of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  who  made  more  discoveries  of 
the  habits  of  the  bee  by  means  of  an  assistant  than  any 
other  person,  asserted  that  the  drones  while  on  the  wing 
meet  the  queen  for  this  purpose,  and  this  opinion  is  com- 
monly adopted,  but  other  writers  think  the  drones  only 
fecundate  the  eggs  after  they  are  deposited,  in  the  same 
manner  that  male  fishes  fructify  the  spawn.  They  are 
larger  than  the  working  bee,  have  a  rounder  head,  and  are 
generally  more  clumsy  in  their  movements.  They  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  workers  soon  after  the  close  of  the  honey 
season. 

Bees  begin  to  breed  early  in  spring,  and  they  have  usu- 
ally increased  their  numbers  greatly  by  the  month  of  June. 
.\fter  the  queen  has  deposited  eggs,  it  requires  about  twenty- 
two  days  before  the  worker  comes  out  a  perfect  insect,  and 
about  twenty-five  days  for  the  drone.  The  time  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  queen  is  only  sixteen  days  from  the  lay- 
ing of  the  egg.  The  egg  is  fastened  by  one  end  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cell,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  sus])ended  in  the 
air.  It  is  soft  and  smooth,  ami  five  times  as  long  as  thick. 
It  is  first  developed  into  a  maggot  which  has  little  mo- 
tion, with  two  white  eyes,  a  mouth  like  a  caterpillar,  and 
ten  respiratory  holes  on  the  sides.  The  maggot  is  fed  by 
the  workers  for  about  a  week,  after  which  a  wax  cover  is 
(}laced  over  the  cell,  and  it  becomes  a  l)upa,  remains  ten 
days  in  this  condition,  and  then  breaks  its  wa.\  cover,  creeps 
out,  dries  its  wings,  and  in  a  short  time  passes  out  of  the 
hive,  and  flies  away  with  its  companions  for  the  collection 
of  h«mey  and  materials. 

The  first  swarm,  \n  the  climate  of  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  usually  leaves  the  hive  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  migration  seems  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
want  of  space  in  the  mother-hive,  and  not  on  an  instinctive 
desire  for  change  :  for  skilful  apiarians  sometimes,  by  mak- 
ing additions  to  the  hive,  retain  the  increase  and  prevent 
swarming.  No  certain  signs  have  been  discovered  to  indi- 
cate the  time  when  the  first  swarm  will  issue  from  the  parent 


I  hive.  If  the  weather  and  yield  of  honey  are  both  favor- 
able, swarming  may  be  looked  for  when  the  bees  become 
crowded  for  room  and  hang  in  large  numbers  outside  the 
hive  (althtiugh  this  often  takes  place  without  swarming), 
and  when  the  hive  is  well  filled  with  comb  and  stores.  The 
indications  are  increased  if  it  is  found  on  examination  that 
tlie  royal  cells  for  new  queens  are  in  a  forward  state  of 
preparation.  The  old  queen  invariably  leads  forth  the  first 
swarm,  usually  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  if  rainy  weather 
has  occurred  the  swarming  is  more  likely  to  occur  on  the 
appearance  of  bright  sunshine.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
queen  takes  the  lead,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  swarm  always 
keeps  \vith  her.  and  she  exercises  an  inscrutable  influence 
over  all  the  movements  of  the  thousands  which  compose  it. 
AVhercvcr  she  alights  they  follow,  and  if  from  any  cause 
she  returns  to  the  old  hive,  they  all  return  with  her. 

In  about  nine  days  from  the  first  swarming  a  second  may 
be  looked  for,  if  the  swarm  is  a  strong  one  and  the  weather 
and  honey-harvest  are  favorable.  If  a  third  swarm  should 
follow,  it  is  commonly  about  three  days  after  the  second. 
The  occurrence  of  these  two  swarmings  may  be  commonly 
determined  with  accuracy  by  what  is  termed  '*  the  piping 
of  the  queen."  The  apiarian  places  his  ear  near  or  against 
the  hive  in  the  evening  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and 
if  a  second  swarm  is  to  issue  he  will  hear  a  peculiar  whin- 
ing and  peejjing  note  within  the  hive.  The  whining  sound 
comes  from  the  new  queen  which  has  been  left  to  reign 
by  the  departure  of  the  old  one;  and  this  sound  is  com- 
monly followed  by  a  lower  and  quicker  note  from  the  third 
queen,  who  is  to  remain  when  the  second  queen  quits  the 
hive  with  her  swarm.  As  this  insect  sovereign  appears  to 
be  imjielled  by  strong  jealousy  of  all  rivals,  she  endeavors 
to  sting  to  death  in  their  cells  all  the  j'oung  queens  which 
the  workers  have  been  feeding:  and  when  restrained  by  the 
guard  placed  for  their  protection,  it  is  supposed  that  she 
utters  a  complaint  known  as  "jiiping."  Thi.-*  is  ]>robably  a 
fanciful  supposition :  but  every  one  who  has  listened  atten- 
tively to  these  sounds  has  been  struck  with  the  strong  re- 
semblance which  the  notes  of  the  older  queen  bear  to  the 
tone  of  complaint,  and  those  of  the  younger  to  that  of  de- 
fiance. Whenever  these  notes  are  heard,  which  is  always 
a  week  or  so  after  the  departure  of  the  first  swarm,  the 
apiarian  confidently  expects  a  second  or  a  third,  as  the  case 
may  be,  within  a  day  or  two,  the  weather  permitting  and 
no  accident  supervening. 

The  swnrming  of  the  first  colony  usually  takes  place  be- 
tween the  hours  often  A.  M.  and  three  p.  M..  but  second  and 
third  swarms  often  leave  earlier  or  later  in  the  day.  The 
bees  issue  by  many  thousands,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
them  for  a  space  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  as  dense  as  a 
snow-shower.  In  a  short  time  they  settle,  usually  on  the 
limb  of  a  tree,  from  which  they  hang  in  the  form  of  a  bag. 
To  prevent  their  alighting  too  high  up  for  hiving,  it  is  best 
to  have  no  high  trees  near  the  apiary,  and  hiving  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  providing  artificial  supports  to  attract 
them.  These  are  made  in  many  difi'crent  ways,  all  with  the 
same  object  in  view.  A  block  of  wood,  cut  in  the  shape  of 
a  bag  or  settled  swarm,  may  be  covered  with  dark-brown 
or  black  cloth,  and  hung  by  a  hook  in  a  convenient  shady 
place  in  sight  of  the  hives  as  a  decoy.  A  few  dead  bees,  or 
a  portion  of  the  seed-stalks  of  the  mullen.  strung  to  the 
block,  increase  the  attractions.  A  number  of  these  may  be 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  yard,  "When  the  swarm  has 
settled,  the  support  may  be  unhooked  and  carried  carefully 
to  the  place  for  hiving,  and  the  bees  shaken  oflf  on  the 
hiving-board.  Another  contrivance  is  the  hiving-box,  con- 
sisting simply  of  any  box  holding  nearly  half  a  bushel, 
with  one  side  open,  and  attached  to  a  pole.  AVhcn  the 
swarm  comes  out,  the  operator  takes  his  box  by  the  handle 
or  pole,  the  box  being  held  over  his  head,  and  walks  slowly 
in  the  midst  of  the  flying  swarm.  They  will  bo  likely  to 
alight  upon  it  and  enter  its  open  side.  As  soon  as  this  takes 
place,  it  is  ])ut  in  a  fixed  jiositiou.  resting  against  a  fence, 
or  with  the  jiole  thrust  into  a  hole  made  with  a  crowbar  by 
an  assistant.  AVhen  the  bees  have  all  settled,  it  is  carried 
to  the  hive  already  prepared  for  the  new  swarm.  A  third 
contrivance  is  made  by  taking  a  board  about  the  size  of  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  boring  several  holes  and  inserting  corn- 
cobs dyed  brown  or  the  seed-stalks  of  the  mullen,  nailing 
a  smaller  board  at  the  top  to  form  a  hood,  and  attaching  it 
by  nails  to  a  pole  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  When  the  bees 
begin  to  alight  upon  it  it  is  j)laced.  facing  downward,  in  a 
sloping  position  in  a  crowbar  hole,  as  already  mentioned. 
A  broad  projecting  board,  inserted  under  the  hive  intended 
for  the  swarm,  allows  the  operator  to  empty  the  bees  upon 
it,  from  which  they  will  readily  pass  in.  When  the  bees 
have  entered  the  board  is  withdrawn.  The  whole  process 
is  usually  completed  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  swarm  should 
not  enter  the  hiving-box.  but  alight  on  some  tree,  the  box  is 
to  be  held  against  the  spot  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  cluster, 
when  they  will  usually  leave  the  tree  and  pass  into  the  box,* 
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or  if  they  do  not,  a  few  jars  with  the  side  of  the  box  will 
induce  them  to  loosen  their  hold  and  enter  it.  The  ope- 
ration is  easily  perfdrnied,  and  only  a  minute  or  two  is  oc- 
cupied in  their  chistering.  It  is  well  to  have  one  or  two 
boxes  with  longer  poles,  to  secure  such  swtinns  as  settle  too 
high  up  for  ordinary  reach.  The  weight  of  swarms  is 
usually  five  or  six  pounds,  small  ones  four  pounds, and  very 
large  ones  eight  or  ten  pounds. 

The  loss  of  newly-hived  swarms,  occasioned  by  their 
leaving  the  lave,  which  frequently  hapjtens  under  ordinary 
management,  may  be  jirevented  by  simply  i)laeing  the  hive 
flat  on  the  bottom  board  for  a  few  days,  after  which  it  may 
be  raised  on  supports  at  the  corners  a  third  of  an  inch,  as  is 
always  practised  with  L-stablishcd  swarms.  Another  effectual 
mode  is  to  contract  the  entrance  to  a  breadth  of  exactly  ten 
sixty-fourths  of  an  inch,  which  allows  the  workers  to  pass, 
but  confines  the  queen.  Without  her  the  bees  will  never 
leave.  A  strip  of  tin  may  be  tacked  on  for  this  purpose,  to  be 
removed  in  three  or  four  days. 

Hin-a. — The  first  or  original  hives  selected  by  the  bees 
were  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  which  they  cleansed  from 
dust  and  rubbish,  gnawing  off  with  their  mandibles  any  as- 
perities or  projections  which  might  interfere  with  the  future 
construction  of  the  cumb.  Next,  they  were  made  artificially 
somewhat  (d'  a  bell-shajie,  and  constructed  of  straw  and 
willow  twig? ;  and  lastly  in  the  form  of  oblong  or  cubical 
boxes,  with  various  modifications  and  appendages.  For 
small  apiaries,  when  the  owner  desires  honey  simply  for 
home  consumption,  and  can  give  only  occasional  attention,  a 
simple  box-hive  with  holes  through  the  top,  and  a  simple 
rough  box  to  hold  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  to  set  over, 
answers  a  good  purpose.  The  size  of  the  hive  should  not 
exceed  a  capacity  of  2000  cubic  inches  :  it  should  be  smaller 
rather  than  larger,  and  some  good  apiarians  prefer  1700  or 
1800  cubic  inches,  or  about  twelve  inches  each  way  inside. 
Sticks  are  set  across  for  the  support  of  tlic  combs.  It  is 
convenient  to  have  a  pane  of  glass  set  in  one  side,  covered 
and  kept  shut  by  a  wooden  door,  for  occasional  examination 
of  tlie  interior.  If  (futi/e-ronihs  (or  small  portions  of  empty 
combs)  are  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  hive,  the  combs 
may  be  so  directed  that  their  edges  will  rest  against  the 
glass,  ami  enable  the  operator  to  see  between  them. 

If  the  honey  which  is  obtained  from  the  upper  movable 
bos  is  made  in  small  glass  boxes  placed  within  this  upper 
box,  or  in  a  corresponding  chamber  made  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  hive,  it  will  present  a  finer  appearance  and  sell  at 
higher  prices  in  market.  This  chamber  may  be  entered  by 
a  side  door,  and  four  boxes  may  bo  placed  within  it. 

Aitifivirtl  S'limniin. — It  often  ha])pens  that  the  apiarian 
wishes  to  control  the  time  and  frequency  of  swarming, 
without  leaving  the  bees  themselves  to  deciile  this  question 
at  their  own  will.  This  is  effected  by  making  artificial 
swarnij^.  The  bees  of  the  hive  are  separated  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  as  already  alluded  to,  and  the  apiarian, 
having  previously  secured  a  new  queen  by  cutting  off  a 
queen  cell  when  she  is  about  to  come  out,  offers  her  to  the 
unsup])licd  portion. 

In  performing  all  operations  of  this  kind  the  bees  will  be 
rendered  more  quiet,  and  they  may  be  handled  more  easily, 
by  previously  blowing  upon  them  the  smoke  of  rotten  wood 
thrimgh  a  pipe  made  f'or  the  purpose.  Cotton  rags  answer 
the  same  purpose,  but  tobacco  smoke  is  too  deadly.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  a  mask  of  gauze  and  thick  gloves  will  afford 
ample  protection. 

Muvublc-couib  Hivm. — Apiarians  who  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  hives  for  commercial  purposes,  who  can  give  much 
{)ersonal  attention,  and  who  do  not  fear  to  approach  and 
landlc  bees  freely,  have  adopted  of  late  years  a  contrivance 
known  as  movablc-comb  hives.  These  hives  enable  the 
owner  to  examine  minutely  every  part  of  the  interior,  and 
any  evil  is  readily  discovered  and  remedied,  each  c<mib 
bt'ing  nnide  on  a  separate  frame,  which  may  l>e  lifted  riut 
from  the  rest.  If  the  hive  should  hajqieii  to  be  quernlfss, 
the  fai-t  may  be  at  once  determined  without  waiting  till  the 
numbers  are  ruinously  reduced.  Should  the  queen  produce 
nothing  but  drones,  the  discovery  may  be  at  once  made, 
anil  her  i)lace  supjiliol  with  a  more  profiliiblf  incnmbont. 
If  too  much  drone-comb  has  been  made,  it  may  be  re])la('cd 
with  worker-comb.  If  the  moth  has  cileetcd  an  entrance, 
the  larva'  may  be  seen  ancl  at  onee  taken  out.  He  can  limit 
the  number  of  swarms,  by  taking  out  the  combs  and  remov- 
ing all  (lie  queen  ci-Us  but  one.  When  one  hive  has  a  sur- 
plus of  h<uuy  ami  another  is  deficient,  an  equililnium  may 
bo  eilcctcd  by  exchanging  a  few  combs.  Old  combs  may  be 
removed,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  substitute  empty 
frames.  Movable-comb  hives  greatly  facilitate  the  making 
of  artificial  swarms. 

The  siuiplfst  form  of  the  frame  for  the  movable  comb  is 
shown  by  i'"ig.  4.  (Juide-eombs  are  attached  to  the  bars 
to  have  the  bees  work  them  stniight.  Langstroth's  hive 
(Fig.  5)  consists  of  a  scries  of  these  frames,  so  arranged 


that  any  one  may  be  taken  out  separately  from  the  rest. 
Many  other  forms  of  the  movable-comb  hive  have  been 


Fig.  4. 


Langstroth's  Uive. 

lately  devised,  obviating  difficulties  connected  with  those 
first  made. 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  mode  of  making 
artificial  swarms  by  the  use  of  movai)le-comb  hives  is 
given  by  L.  L.  Fairchild  in  vol.  iv.  of  *'  Rural  Affairs." 
Ardjicial  sivar}u>t,  equal  in  value  to  natural  swarms,  can  be 
made  in  this  way.  It  should  only  bo  practised  when 
the  bees  are  gathering  honey  aliundantly.  and  there  are 
jdenty  of  drones  to  mate  with  the  young  queens.  A  little 
before,  or  about  the  time  of  natural  swarmiug,  is  the  time 
to  practise  it.  A  good  way  is  to  make  one  good  swarm  from 
two  strong  stocks.  Take  the  combs  from  a  hive  (No.  1), 
and  shake  the  bees  back  into  the  hive,  brushing  off  with  a 
wing  any  that  may  remain  after  a  shake  or  two.  Put  these 
combs,  destitute  of  bees,  into  a  new  hive.  Leave  one  eoml>, 
containing  eggs  and  brood,  and  the  queen,  in  the  old  hive. 
Put  in  emjity  frames  to  fill  the  jilace  of  those  taken  out, 
and  leave  the  hive  on  its  old  stand.  Kemovc  a  striuig 
stock  (No.  2)  to  a  new  location,  and  put  the  hive  contain- 
ing the  combs  taken  fiom  No.  1  on  the  stand  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  No.  2.  If  this  is  done  while  the  bees  are  in  full 
flight,  those  in  the  field  belonging  to  No,  2  will  enter  the 
new  hive  containing  the  combs,  brood,  and  stores  taken 
from  No.  1.  Finding  their  qnecnicss  ronditinu,  they  will 
immediately  set  to  work  and  build  (jueen  cells,  and,  if 
everything  works  right,  will  have  a  queen  ready  to  emerge 
from  her  cell  the  fourteenth  day.  Plenty  of  brood  will 
hatch  from  day  to  day  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  swarm 
until  the  young  qnccn  ecunmenct's  laying.  The  old  stoek 
will  prosper,  as  it  retains  its  fertile  queen,  and  is  in  nearly 
the  condition  of  a  natural  swarm.  If  a  few  frames  con- 
taining empty  comb  could  be  given  to  them,  it  would  be  a 
great  help,  as  every  ponml  of  comb  Ihcy  build  consumes 
tifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  honey  in  its  t-laboratiiui.  There 
arc  many  tither  ways  of  making  artificial  swarms,  but  this 
is  about  the  safest  method  for  the  inexperienced,  and  pro- 
duces a  moderate  increase  of  stocks,  ami  yields  a  good  sup- 
ply of  surplus  honey.  It  will  be  found  very  safe,  and 
profitable  in  the  long  run.  The  iui-xperienced  had  better 
not  divide  or  increase  their  stocks  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
in  any  one  year.  Too  great  an  increase  of  slocks  is  the 
r<)ek  that  nuiny  iin  apiarian  has  sjtlit  upon  when  endeavor- 
ing to  increase  his  apiary  by  artificial  swarming.  There 
is  a  considerable  saving  tt)  be  nnide  by  rearing  queens 
artificially  to  supply  every  new  artificial  swarm,  but  it 
should  only  be  attenii)ted  by  those  well  versed  in  the  natu- 
ral history  and  management  of  the  bee.     If  you  give  the 
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new  swarm  a  sealed  quccu  cell,  it  will  save  them  time  in 
rearing  a  queen. 

As  sniai  as  a  hive  is  occupied  hy  a  now  swarm  the  first 
thinjif  is  tti  lie^^in  the  iiuinui'acture  of  colls. 

The  luruiatiou  of  the  wax  is  a  singular  and  complex 
operation,  lluber  sa.vs»  "  The  wax-makers,  having  taken  a 
duo  portion  of  lionoy  or  sugar,  from  either  of  which  wax 
can  he  ehihorated.  suspend  themselves  to  each  other,  the 
claws  of  the  foro  legs  of  the  lowermost  being  attached  to 
tliose  of  the  hind  j)air  of  the  uppermost,  and  form  them- 
selves into  a  cluster,  the  exterior  layer  of  which  looks  like 
a  kind  of  curtain.  This  cluster  consists  of  a  series  of  fes- 
toons or  garlands,  which  cross  each  other  in  all  directions, 
and  ill  which  most  of  the  bees  turn  their  back  upon  the  ob- 
server: the  curtain  has  no  other  motion  than  what  it  re- 
ceiver from  the  interior  layers,  the  fluctuations  of  which  arc 
connuunicated  to  it.  AH  this  time  the  nurse-bees  preserve 
their  wonted  activity,  and  pursue  their  usual  employments. 
The  wax-makers  remain  immovable  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  during  which  jicriod  the  formation  of  wax  takes 
place,  and  thin  lamina)  of  this  material  may  bo  generally 
perceived  under  their  abdomen.  One  of  these  bees  is  now 
seen  to  detach  itself  from  one  of  the  central  garlands  of  the 
cluster,  to  make  a  way  amongst  its  companions  to  tho  mid- 
dle of  tho  vault  or  top  of  the  hive,  ancl  by  turning  itself 
round  to  form  a  kind  of  void,  in  which  it  can  move  itself 
freely.  It  then  suspends  itself  to  tho  centre  of  tho  space 
which  it  has  cleared,  tho  diameter  of  which  is  about  an 
inch.     It  next  seizes  one  of  tho  lamina)  of  wax  with  a  pin- 
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Brush  and  Pincers  of  the  Bee  (greatly  magnified). 

oer  formed  by  the  posterior  metatarsus  and  tibia,  and  draw- 
ing it  from  beneath  tho  abdominal  segment,  one  of  tho  an- 
terior legs  takes  it  with  its  claws  and  carries  it  to  the 
mouth." 

The  wax  has,  perhaps,  a  nearer  analogy  to  the  sebace- 
ous secretion  of  the  integument  than  to  any  other  animal 
secretion  :  it  is  formed  beneath  the  scales  on  the  under  side 


Fig.  7. 


Bee  seen  from  below,  witli  its  ventral  segments  of  wax  (mag- 
nified). 

of  the  abdomen,  and,  when  accumulated  there,  seems  to  irri- 
tate the  part,  for  the  Vice  may  then  bo  observed  wagging 
her  body,  and  running  round,  or  to  and  fro,  as  if  endeavor- 
ing to  shake  out  tho  little  scales  ;  and  she  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  two  other  bees  which  have  been  attracted 
by  her  movements,  and  arc  ready  to  seize  upon  the  plates 
of  wax  as  they  fall.  JIow  the  bees  mould  the  scales  into 
the  walls  of  the  cells  is  not  yet  exactly  understood.  Some 
have  supposed  that  they  bite  pieces  off  and  join  them  to- 
gether; but  the  smooth  and  uniform  surface  of  the  cell 
shows  that  some  other  operation  must  take  place :  besides, 
the  wall  of  the  cell  is  sometimes  thicker  than  a  scale  of  wax. 
We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  bees  have  the  power 
of  applying  some  dissolving  or  softening  menstruum  to  the 
wax  scales,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  knead  and  blend 
them  into  a  ductile  paste.  And  when  we  remember  that 
the  secretion  of  the  salivary  tubes  of  insects  is  generally 


I  alkaline,  and   that  wax  may  bo  softened  by  alkali,  it  has 
I  been  naturally  supposed  that  it  is  by  this  means  that  the 
wax-soales  are  brought  into  a  workable  state.     Reaumur, 
I  indeed,  observed  a  frothy  substance  exuding  from  the  mouth 
I  of  a  bee  while  working  at  a  cell,  which  was  ajijtlied  to  tho 
I  proper  place  by  the  nimble  tongue,  and  then  kneaded  in  by 
I  tho  mandibles ;  and  Huber  has  described  the  ])rocess  very 
circumstantially  :  he  says  that  tho  ijeo  holds  the  laminio  of 
i  wax  with  its  claws  vertically — the  tongue  rolled  up  serving 
fur  a  support — and  by  elevating  or   depressing  it  at  will 
j  causes  the  whole  of  its  circumference  to  be  exposed  to  tho 
!  action  of  tho  mandibles,  so  that  the  margin  is  soon  gnawed 
into   pieces,  which   drop,  as  they  arc  detached,   into    tho 
double  cavity,  bordered  with  hairs,  of  the  mandibles.    Those 
fragments,  pressed  by  others  newly  separated,  fall  on  onesido 
.  of  the  mouth,  and  issue  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  very  nar- 
row ribbon.     They  are  then  jiresented  to  the  tongue,  wliich 
j  imjjregnates  them  with  a  frothy  litiuor.     During  this  ope- 
ration the  tongue  assumes  all  sorts  of  forms:  sometimes  it 
j  is  flattened  like  a  spatula;  then   like  a  trowel,  which  iap- 
plies  itself  to  tho  rildion  of  wax;  at  other  times  it  rcsem- 
I  bles  a  pencil,  terminating  in  a  ]>oint.     After  having  raoist- 
I  cned  tho  whole  of  the  ribbon,  the  tongue  pushes  it  so  as  to 
make  it  re-enter  the  niandiblrs,  but  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, where  it  is  worked  uj)  anew.     Tho  liquor  mixed  with 
the  wax  communicates  to  it  a  whitcnei^s  and  opacity  which 
it  had  not  before,  and  doubtless  gives  it  that  ductility  and 
tenacity  which  it  possesses  in  its  perfect  state. 

Bees  commonly  begin  at  the  top  or  roof  of  their  cham- 
ber, and  build  downward,  at  first  working  irregularly,  and 
as  it  were  pasting  over  the  surface,  and  then  building  hor- 
izontal cells  of  a  more  perfect  form.  These  at  length  bo- 
come  so  numerous  that  they  extend  downward  in  tho  form 
of  a  vertical  wall  ;  other  congeries  of  cells  are  formed  in 
succession,  until  tho  whole  comb  assumes  the  form  of  a  se- 
ries of  perpendicular  plates  or  ])artitions.  Each  plate  con- 
sists of  a  double  set  of  cells,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  ap- 
plied to  each  other  and  form  the  partition  between  each  sot. 
The  plates  are  not  always  regular,  and  tho  irregularities 
which  may  be  oliserved  are  not  always  necessary  adap- 
tations to  a  ]>eculiar  form  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are 
built.  The  ceils  arc  not  all  of  the  same  size,  but  a  sufiiciont 
number  of  a  given  depth  are  reserved  for  receiving  the 
eggs,  and  which  are  necessarily  adapted  to  tho  size  of  tho 
future  maggot :  the  smaller  or  shallower  cells  aro  those  in 
which  the  honey  is  stored.  The  breeding  and  store  cells 
are  placed  horizontally,  but  the  mouth  of  the  cell  is  some- 
times a  little  raised,  the  better  to  retain  tho  honey.  The  in- 
terspace between  the  vertical  combs  is  generally  about  half 
an  inch;  these  streets,  as  they  may  be  termed,  in  this  city 
of  industry,  being  just  wide  enough  to  allow  two  bees 
busied  upon  the  opposite  cells  to  pass  without  incommoding 
each  other.  In  addition  to  those  interspaces,  the  combs  are 
perforated  in  various  places,  so  as  to  allow  a  passage  for  tho 
bees  from  one  street  to  another,  thus  saving  them  much 
time. 

The  shape  of  each  cell  is  not,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, cylindrical,  or  that  which  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  maggot,  or  even  of  the  constructor  bee  ;  but  it 
is  hexagonal — the  only  form  which  allows  the  coll  to  bo  of 
the  largest  size  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  em- 
ployed, and  at  tho  same  time  to  be  so  disposed  as  to  occupy 
in  the  hive  the  least  possible  space.  The  form  of  the  base 
of  each  cell,  which  is  in  apposition  with  the  one  on  the  op- 
posite side,  is  also  such  as  to  gain  greater  strength,  and 
more  capacity,  with  less  expenditure  of  wax  ;  tho  latter  con- 
sideration being  one  of  great  importance  to  bees,  which  do 
not  secrete  a  very  large  quantity  of  this  material;  and  the 
most  profound  mathematicians  and  most  skilful  geometers 
have  found  the  solution  of  the  problem,  relating  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  preceding  objects,  as  derived  from  the  in- 
finitesimal calculus,  to  have  a  surprising  agreement  with 
the  actual  measure  of  the  different  angles  formed  by  the 
walls  of  the  cell. 

Bees  do  not  gather  honey  indiscriminately  from  every 
flower.  The  oleander,  which  yields  poisonous  honey  fatal  to 
thousands  of  flies,  is  carefully  avoided  by  bees,  and  the  white 
nectaries  of  the  crown-imperial  tempt  them  in  vain.  The 
flowers  of  the  white  clover  and  of  the  basswood  aro  espe- 
cially attractive  to  them,  and  their  hum  may  be  heard 
among  the  branches  of  the  latter  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Those  flowers  which  yield  a  nectar  innocuous  to  tho  bees 
themselves,  but  possessing  poisonous  qualities  when  taken 
by  man  (among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Ktiimia  lati- 
folia),  are  sometimes  frequented  by  bees,  and  tho  honey 
derived  from  them  acts  like  a  poison. 

The  collection  of  the  farina  or  pollen  of  flowers  is  a  great 
object  of  the  industry  of  bees.  In  large  flowers,  as  the  tu- 
lip, the  bee  dives  in  ;  and  if  the  pollen  receptacle  or  anther 
be  not  burst,  she  bites  it  open,  and  comes  out  singularly 
disguised,  being  covered  over  entirely  with  the  fertilizing 
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dust,  which  adheres  readily  to  the  fringed  hairs  of  her  body 
and  legs. 

Aristotle,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  much  that  is  in- 
teresting iu  the  economy  of  the  bee,  was  the  first  to  observe 
that  a  bee  during  each  single  excursiun  from  the  hive  limits 
her  visits  to  one  species  of  tlower.  Modern  naturalists  have 
confirmed  the  genera!  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  have 
noticed  that  the  judlen  with  which  a  bee  comes  home  laden 
is  always  of  the  same  color.  The  necessity  of  this  instinct 
arises  out  of  the  operation  which  the  pollen  first  undergoes 
when  collected  by  the  bee.  She  rakes  it  out  with  inciedible 
quickness  I>y  means  of  the  first  pair  of  legs;  tlicn  passes  it 
to  the  middle  pair,  which  transfer  it  to  the  hind  legs,  by 
which  it  is  wrought  up  into  little  pellets.  Now,  if  the  pol- 
len were  taken  indiscriminately  from  different  flowers,  it  is 
probable  that  the  grains,  being  heterogeneous,  would  not 
cohere  so  effectually.  Certain  it  is,  that  bees  enter  tlie  hive, 
some  with  yellow  pellets,  others  with  orange,  pink,  white,  or 
even  green-colored  ones,  but  they  are  never  observed  to  be 
party-colored.  Through  this  instinct,  another  important 
end  is  gained  in  relation  to  the  impregnation  of  flowers; 
the  production  of  hybrid  plants  by  the  ap])lication  of  the 
pollen  of  one  species  to  the  stigma  of  another  is  avoided, 
while  those  flowers  are  more  effectually  fertilized  which  re- 
quire the  aid  of  insects  for  that  purpose. 

When  a  pnllen-laden  bee  arrives  at  the  hive,  she  generally 
walks  or  stands  upon  the  comb  beating  her  wings,  and 
three  or  four  of  her  fellow-citizens  assist  in  lightening  her 
of  her  load ;  or  the  laden  bee  puts  her  two  hind  legs  into  a 
cell,  and  with  the  intermediate  pair  or  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  brushes  off  the  pellets.  These  are  then  kneaded 
into  a  paste  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  several  cells  arc 
thus  filled  with  the  packed  and  softened  pollen,  which  is 
called  bee-bread. 

Besides  the  honey  and  farina,  bees  also  collect  a  peculiar 
substance  like  gum-rosin,  which  was  called  ''propolis"  by 
Pliny;  and  this  they  obtain  principally  from  the  balsamic 
buds  of  the  horse-chestnut,  birch,  and  poplar,  especially 
the  P'ipulns  b<th(uiii/era.  The  propolis  is  soft,  red,  will 
pull  out  in  a  thread,  and  is  aromatic*.  It  is  employed  in 
the  hive  not  only  in  finishing  the  combs,  but  also  in  stop- 
ping u[)  every  chink  or  orifice  by  which  cold,  wet,  or  any 
enemy  can  enter.  Like  the  pellets  of  pollen,  it  is  carried 
on  the  posterior  tibia.',  but  the  masses  are  lenticular. 
Having  thus  traced  the  operations  of  the  working  bees 
relating  to  the  collection  of  the  substances  required  in  the 
economy  of  the  hive,  we  shall  now  return  to  the  larvie, 
which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  all  this  industry. 

The  l)ees  may  be  readily  detected  feeding  the  young  mag- 
got, which  opens  its  lateral  jaws  to  receive  the  bee- bread, 
and  swallows  it.  The  well-fed  maggot  soon  grows  too  largo 
for  its  tough  outer  skin,  and  accordingly  casts  it;  when  its 
bulk  has  increased  so  that  it  fills  its  cell,  it  then  requires  no 
more  food,  and  is  ready  to  be  enclosed  for  the  chrysalis 
state.  The  last  care  of  the  foster-parents  is  to  cover  over 
the  mouth  of  the  cell  with  a  substance  of  a  light  brown 
color,  apparently  a  mixture  of  wax  and  farina.  This  takes 
place  generally  four  days  after  the  larva  has  been  excluded 
from  the  egg.  The  cncloseil  larva  now  begins  to  line  the  cell 
and  the  covering  of  the  aperture  before  mentioned  with  a 
silk,  which  it  spins  from  glanilular  tubes  similar  to  those  of 
the  silkworm.  When  the  first  three  segments  of  the  trunk 
to  w!ii(!li  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  perfect  insect  are  at- 
tachtid  begin  to  be  enlarged,  the  last  larva-skin  splits  along 
the  back,  and  is  pushed  off  from  the  head  backward,  and 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  it  then  becomes  a 
chrysalis.  Now  the  wonderful  changes  take  place,  partly 
by  a  formation  of  new  organs,  partly  by  a  deveIo])ment  of 
pre-existing  ones,  which  end  at  last  in  the  completion  of 
the  perfect  bee. 

Bees,  although  inactive  during  winter,  arc  not  in  a  torpid 
state,  but  continue  to  devour  honey  and  to  maintain  their 
animal  warmth. 

Mr.  Hunter  found  during  an  evening  in  July,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  54°  Fahrenheit,  that  of 
the  interior  of  a  hive  full  of  bees  was  82°  ;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, the  external  atmosphere  being  3i°,  the  bees  preserved 
a  tempcniture  of  7;i°  ;  and,  what  is  at  tins  season  extremely 
rare  in  the  lower  animals,  they  maintain  their  digestive 
powers  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  summer  ancl  au- 
tumn. Accordingly,  ihey  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  fine  or  mild  day,  and  may  be  seen  then  flying  aliroad 
and  appearing  to  enjoy  it.  They  void  their  excrements  at 
this  time,  for  they  are  insects  of  singular  cleanliness  and 
propriety  ;  and  when  purposely  confined  in  the  hive,  with 
abundance  of  food,  they  have  been  known  lo  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  this  instinctive  repugnance  to  defile  the  hive. 

In  etmclusion,  wc  may  remark  that  the  keejung  and 
management  of  bees  was  formerly  considered  as  very 
precarious  and  uncertain,  liut  modern  science,  and  the 
various  improvements  which  it  has  effected,  have  mudo  the 


business  in  practised  hands  as  certain  and  successful  as 
most  agricultural  pursuits.  Full,  populous  stocks  only  aro 
profitable.  A  weak  hive  will  cost  many  times  the  care  re- 
quired for  a  strong  one,  and  pays  nothing  back.  When 
many  hives  are  kept,  a  few  spare  combs  on  movable  frames, 
with  sealed  brood,  may  be  introduced  into  a  weak  hive. 
Facilities  for  examining  and  controlling  are  the  foundation 
of  success.  As  with  other  kinds  of  business,  the  manage- 
ment of  bees  requires  attention,  vigilance,  anrl  industry, 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
insect. 

The  Italian  bee,  which  has  been  introduced  of  late  years, 
is  distinguished  from  the  common  bee  by  the  yellow  bands 
on  its  body  and  by  its  more  vigorous  habits.  It  coramcnees 
working  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  continues  at  work  later 
in  the  evening.  It  has  a  longer  proboscis,  which  enables  it 
to  take  honey  from  the  red  clover.  When  projjerly  man- 
aged, it  has  furnished  large  stores  of  honey,  but  apiarians 
are  not  fully  agreed  as  to  its  general  value  and  adaptation 
to  common  management,  and  some  years  will  probably  bo 
required  to  settle  the  question.  John  J.  Thomas. 

Bee  (Barxard  E.),  a  Confederate  general,  born  in 
South  Carolina  182-4,  graduated  at  West  Point  1S45  in  the 
artillery,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Mex- 
ican war  (wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo),  his  gallant  conduct 
being  recognized  by  his  native  State  by  the  presentation 
of  a  sword  of  honor.  lie  was  on  frontier  duty  j.rincipally 
from  1848  to  Mar.  '^,  1801.  when  he  resigned,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army.  At 
the  first  battl»*f  Bull  Kun,  July  21,  ISGl,  he  was  killed. 

Bee,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas.  Area,  000  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Aransas  River,  which  rises  within 
its  limits,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  Blanco  River. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level.  The  climate  is' healthful.  Cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
and  wood  and  water  are  scarce.    Capital,  Beevillc.    P.  11)82. 

Bee  Branch,  atownship  of  Chariton  cc,  Mo.  P.  lo93. 

Beech  [Ger.  Ihichc],  {Fn'f/us),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
order  Cu])uliferaj,  natives  of  Europe,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralasia. The  sterile  flowers  have  a  bell-shaj)cd  calyx  five 
to  seven  cleft,  with  eight  to  sixteen  stamens.  The' fertile 
(or  female)  flowers  grow  on  the  same  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  a  triangular  or  sharply  three-sided  nut,  two  of 
which  are  enclosed  in  an  urn-shaped,  coriaceous  involucre 
or  husk.  These  nuts,  called  beechmust,  are  edible,  and  aro 
valuable  as  food  for  swiue.  They  yield  a  large  proportion 
of  a  bland  fixed  oil  which  is  used  as  food  and  burned  in 
lamps  by  Europeans;  the  husks  contain  a  volatile,  narcotic, 
poisonous  principle  called  f<t<}h\e.  The  genus  eom])rises 
several  species  of  beautiful  forest  trees,  with  a  close  and 
smooth  ash-gray  bark  and  a  light  horizontal  spray.  The 
Farjus  8i/lv(ttica,  or  common  beech  of  Europe,  forms  whole 
forests  in  many  parts  of  that  continent.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  100  feet,  and  sometimes  has  a  diameter  of 
four  feet,  and  is  a  very  ornamental  tree,  especially  when  it 
stands  alone.  The  wood  is  hard  and  valuable  for  fuel,  and, 
being  durable  under  water,  is  employed  in  the  erection  of 
mills.  The  French  use  it  extensively  in  the  fabrication  of 
eahota  or  wooden  shoes.  The  white  beech,  which  is  a  com- 
mon tree  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  is,  according  to  some 
botanists,  the  same  species  as  that  which  has  been  just  de- 
scribed. The  Ftiffiis  fcn-u;/iiua  (red  beech  or  American 
beech)  is  abundant  in  the  Northern  U.  S.,  sometimes  grow- 
ing gregariously  in  forests  which  contain  few  other  trees. 
Its  leaves  are  oblong-ovate,  taper-pointed,  distinctly  and 
often  coarsely  toothed  or  serrate.  This  is  an  ornamental 
tree,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  sur- 
passes most  trees  in  the  depth  of  shade  produced  by  its  rich 
green  and  shining  foliage.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  good 
for  fuel,  plane-stocks,  shoe-lasts,  tool-handles,  and  other 
purposes.  The  color  of  the  wood  is  a  light  brown  or  red- 
dish ;  hence  the  name.  Among  the  other  species  is  tbo 
myrtle  tree  of  Tasmania  {Faijut  htluloidea  or  Ftn/iis  For- 
steri),  a  very  large  and  ornamental  tree,  with  evergeen  and 
coriaceous  leaves,  which  resemble  birch  leaves  in  form. 
Fatjiis  procera,  which  attains  a  lofty  stature  in  the  Andes 
of  Chili,  is  a  valuable  timber  tree.  The  FirtjuHantarriica  is  a 
characteristic  tree  or  shrub  of  far  antarctic  regions,  and  is 
said  to  bo  found  farther  S.  than  any  other  shrub. 

C.  AV.  Greeni:. 

Beech   Creek,  a  post-township   of  Ashley  co.,  Ark. 

Pop.  2(;y. 

Beech  Creek,  a  township  of  Clarke  co..  Ark.    P.  448, 

Beech  Creek,  a  township  of  (Jrcenoco.,  lud.    P.  20o9. 

Beech  Creek,  a  pnst-borough  and  township  of  Clin- 
ton CO.,  Pa..  SO  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Ilarrisburg.  Pop  of 
township.  SS7  :  of  borough,  '.\^\. 

Beech  Drops.     See  Epiphegus. 
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BEECHER— BEEKMANTOWN. 


Bocch'er  (CATUAni.iE  Esthkr),  an  American  writer,  a 
ilauj;hter  of  Lyman,  noticed  liclow,  was  born  at  East  Hamp- 
ton, Long  Island,  !5C|it.  ti,  ]SUO.  She  published,  besides 
other  works,  "Domcstio  Service,"  "  Treatise  on  Domestic 
Economy,"  "  True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  Women," 
"Manual  of  Arithmetic,"  "Elementary  Book  of  Instruc- 
tive Thooloj^y,"  "  Physiology  and  Calisthenics,"  and  "  Com- 
mon Sense  applied  to  Keligion."    D.  May  12,  KsVS. 

Bccehcr  (Rev.  Chaki.es),  a  preacher  and  writer,  a 
brother  of  the  ])receding.  was  born  at  Litehlield,  Conn.,  in 
1815.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Review  ttf  Spiritual  Man- 
ifestations" {IS.'i;))  and  "  I'cn-Pictures  of  the  Uible  "(LSoo). 
Bccclier  (EnwARn),  D.  D.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1S()4.  He  gradu.atcd  at  Yale  in  1822,  was 
president  itf  Illinois  College  from  IS,*)!  to  ISM,  and  ])astor 
of  S:iU-ni  Street  church,  Boston,  from  18411  to  I85ii.  He  juib- 
lished  "  The  Coulliet  of  Ages  "  (1856)  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding an  able  work  on  Baptism. 

Beecher  (Hknuy  Ward),  a  celebrated  American  author 
and  divine,  son  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Litchfield,  Conn,,  June  2-1,  1813.  At  an  early  age 
ho  had  a  strong  predilection  for  a  seafaring  life,  which, 
however,  he  renounced  in  consequence  of  the  deep  religious 
impressions  which  he  experienced  during  a  revival.  Hav- 
ing graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  18.'i4,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology  at  Lane  Seminary  under  the 
tuition  of  his  father,  who  was  then  president  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  became  in  1817  pastor  of  the  I'lyniouth  (Congre- 
gational) church  in  Brooklyn,  where  his  genial  and  original 
eloquence  has  eontinueil  to  attract  the  largest  congregation, 
it  is  said,  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  editor  of  the  "Inde- 
pendent" from  1861  to  lS6.'i,  when  he  visited  Europe  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  earnest  addresses  to  large 
audiences  on  the  subject  of  the  American  war  appear  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  in  turning  the  current  of 
public  opinion  in  (Ireat  Britain  in  favorof  the  Union  cause. 
Mr.  Beecher  has  also  been  a  jirouiinent  advocate  of  anti- 
slavery  and  temperance  reform,  and  more  recently  of  the 
rights  of  women.  Among  his  principal  works  are  "Lec- 
tures to  Young  Men"  (1850),  "Star  Papers"  (1855),  "Life 
Thoughts"  (1858),  "  Royal  Truths  "  (1864),  a  novel,  "Nor- 
wood "  ( 1.S64),  and  "  Life  of  Christ,"  vol.  i.,  1871,  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  "  Christian  Union  "  in  1870. 

Beecher  (Lyman),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  American  the- 
ologian, born  .at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1775.  He 
graduated  .at  Y'ale  College  in  17117,  studied  theology  under 
President  Dwight,  and  became  in  1810  minister  of  the 
Congregational  chureh  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  He  was  a 
popular  |)reacher,  and  acquired  great  influence  among  the 
orthodox  churches.  To  oppose  the  r.apid  progress  of  Uni- 
tarian dactrines  he  removed  to  Boston  about  1826,  and 
preached  in  the  Hanover  Street  church.  Ho  was  president 
of  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati  I8.'!2-51.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  "  Views  in  Theology  "  and  "  Sermons 
on  Temiierance,"  which  had  a  great  circulation.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  energetic  character.  Died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  10,  1863.  (See  his  "Autobiography  and  Correspond- 
ence," edited  by  his  son,  Charles  Beecher,  2  vols.,  1864.) 
Beecher  (Thomas  Kennicutt),  an  able  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  Feb.  10,  1S24,  gradu- 
ated at  Illinois  College  (Jacksonville,  111.)  in  184?..  For 
about  twenty  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.  He  is  an  influential  speaker  and  writer,  and 
distinguished  for  philanthropy.  His  especial  work  seems 
to  be  to  discourage  sectarian  feeling  in  the  churches,  and  to 
promote  a  fraternal  spirit  among  Christian  people. 

Beech'ey  (FREnERicK  William),  an  English  navigator, 
born  in  London  Feb.  17.  1796.  Ho  accompanied  Sir 
Edward  Parry  in  an  Arctic  expedition  in  1819,  and  ex- 
plored the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  in  1821.  Having 
obtained  the  rank  of  commander  or  captain,  he  conducted 
an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  lid  Behring 
Strait.  He  discovered  Port  Clai-cnee  and  Port  Grantlcy, 
returned  in  1828,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  voyage 
in  18.! I.  He  became  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  in  ISol. 
Died  Nov.  29,  1856.    (See  "  Edinburgh  Review"  for  Mar., 

Beechey  (Sir  William),  R.  A.,  an  eminent  English 
portrait-painter,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Oxfordshire  Dec.  12,  175.3.     Died  Jan.  28,  1839. 

Beech  Spring,  a  township  of  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  3280. 

Bee  Creek,  a  township  of  Mitchell  eo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  189. 

Bce'dcr,  or  Bider,  a  fortified  city  of  Hindostan.  cap- 
ital of  a  ilislrict  of  the  same  name,  is  near  the  Manjera 
River  and  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  about  75  miles  n!  W. 
of  Hyderabad.  It  was  formerly  an  important  place,  but  is 
now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  tutenag 
wares  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper. 


Bee-Eater,  a  name  given  to  various  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores,  tribe  Fissirostres  and  family  Mcropida),  which 


The  Namaqua  Bee-Eater. 

is  allied  to  that  of  kingfishers.  The  genus  Mcrops  com- 
prises numerous  species,  fouml  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
which  feed  on  bees  and  other  hymenopterous  insects.  The 
common  bee-eater  {Mcrops  apiastcr)  abounds  in  the  S.  of 
Europe  as  a  summer  bird  of  pasijagc.  It  seizes  bees  as 
they  fly  in  the  air,  and  ivatchcs  for  them  near  their  hives. 
It  breeds  in  holes  which  it  excavates  in  the  banks  of  rivers. 
There  are  several  other  genera  called  bco-caters.  Tho 
Namaqua  bcc-catcr  {lihinopomastes  rT/anomclai)  is  a  AVest 
and  South  African  bird. 

Beef-Eater,  a  term  applied  jocularly  to  certain  British 
functionaries  belonging  to  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who 
form  part  of  the  train  of  royalty,  and  attend  the  sovereign 
at  royal  banquets,  coronations,  etc.  This  term  appears  lo 
be  a  corruption  of  the  French  buffcticr,  one  who  serves  at 
the  buffet  (sideboard). 

Beef-Eater  {liu'phaffa),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores  and  tribe  Conirostres,  sometimes  called  ox- 
pecker.  They  arc  exclusively  African,  and  have  a  remark- 
able habit  of  sitting  on  the  hacks  of  oxen,  butlaloes.  camels, 
etc.,  in  order  to  feed  on  the  larvie  of  flies  which  they  find 
on  their  hides.  This  genus  comprises  the  species  called 
buffalo-bird  of  South  Africa. 

Beefield,  a  township  of  Greenville  co.,  Va.    Pop.  2809. 

Beef  Tea,  an  article  of  diet  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  tho  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  nurture  of  infants. 
To  prepare  palatable  beef  tea  is  a  matter  of  sume  diflicuUy, 
but  the  following  rules  are  excellent  and  easy  to  follow: 
Take  one  pound  of  juicy,  lean  beef  from  the  shoulder  or  tho 
round,  and  mince  it  with  a  shai*]>  knife  on  a  board  or  a 
mincing-block.  Put  it  with  its  juice  into  an  earthen  vessel 
containing  a  pint  of  tepid  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  two 
hours.  Strain  off  the  liquid  through  a  clean  cloth,  squeez- 
ing well  the  meat,  and  add  a  little  salt.  Place  the  whole 
of  the  juice  thus  obtained  over  the  fire,  but  remove  it  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  browned.  Never  let  it  boil,  other- 
wise most  of  the  nutritious  matter  of  the  beef  will  be  thrown 
down  as  a  sediment.  A  little  pejq)cr  or  all.<picc  may  be 
added  if  preferred. 

Beehive  House,  a  name  given  to  certain  ancient 
dome-shaped  buildings  found  in  Ireland,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  twelfth  century  or  earlier.  They 
arc  round  edifices,  built,  without  cement,  of  long  thin  stones 
placed  in  horizontal  layers,  each  slightly  ovcrlapjiing  an- 
other, and  so  gradually  converging  to  the  top.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  dwellings  of  priests.  In  some  places 
occur  several  hive-shaped  subterranean  chambers,  con- 
nected by  a  passage  or  gallery. 

Beek'man,  a  post-township  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
contains  limestone,  slate,  and  mines  of  iron  ore  (hematite). 
Pop.  use. 

Beek'mantown,  a  village  of  Mount  Pleasant  town- 
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ship,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Pocaatico  Hiver.  Pop. 
22Ut>. 

Beckmantowii^  a  post-village  and  township  of  Clin- 
ton CO.,  N.  Y..  on  tlie  lilontrcal  and  Plattsburfjj  H.  K.,  -1 
miles  N.  of  Phitlr^hur;;.  The  township  is  on  Lake  Cham- 
phiin.     Pop.  of  township,  2562. 

BeeTzebub  [Gr.  BteA^e^ouA,  licchcboul,  or  BeiUrljulIf 
((.  c.  *'  the  god  of  dung  or  of  flies"),  the  name  of  a  god 
worshipped  by  the  people  of  Ekron,  in  Philistia.  As  the 
heathen  deities  were  all  regarded  as  demons  by  the  Jews, 
the  name  Bee!zebul>  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  com- 
monly applied  to  a  prince  or  chief  of  evil  spirits,  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  employed  in  the  Gospels.  This  name  is 
found  only  in  the  New  Testament.  The  original  and  au- 
thorized spelling  is  Beelzebul,  which  appears  to  have  been 
afterwards  changed  so  as  to  resemble  Baalzebub,  which  was 
the  proper  name  of  the  heathen  divinity. 

Beer  [Gcr.  liier;  Fr.  bi^re].  The  common  beer  known 
as  brer,  rr/c,  porter,  stout,  etc.  is  the  fermented  infusion  of 
malted  barley,  flavored  with  hops.  lu  a  wider  sense  the 
term  btrr  is  applied  to  beverages  prepared  from  cereals, 
barley,  rye.  wheat,  Indian  corn,  millet,  etc.,  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  which  is  starch.  The  treatment  involves  the 
preliminary  operations  of  uiftWnuj  and  mashin;/,  or  changing 
the  starch  to  gum  (dextrine)  and  sugar  (glucose)  by  the 
aid  of  the  natural  process  of  germination.  The  term  wine, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  restricted  to  alcoholic  liquids  obtained 
by  fermenting  the  saccharine  juices  of  fruits,  as  the  grajic, 
apple,  pear,  currant,  and  gooseberry,  or  the  sap  of  such 
plants  as  the  sugar-cane,  palm,  American  aloe,  etc.  There 
are,  however,  many  beverages  of  inferior  quality  called 
beer,  which  consist  of  saccharine  liquors  more  or  less  com- 
pletely fermented,  and  flavored  with  various  substances, 
such  as  spruce  beer,  ginger  beer,  root  beer,  etc. 

Tf/c  mitiiiifacture  of  beer  from  barley  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  processes — maltint/  and  brciiu'iig — which  are  con- 
ductcil  in  ditVerent  establishments,  the  malt-houxc  and  the 
brfurcrif  ;  the  brcwer  often  purchasing  his  malt  from  the 
maltster.  Multhuj  consists  of  four  successive  o])erationg: 
{!)  Stccpiut/.  The  barley  is  placed  in  wooden  cisterns,  cov- 
ered with  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  water  is  drained  off.  By  this  o]ieration  the 
barley  absorbs  from  10  to  oU  per  cent,  of  water,  softening 
and  swelling  up  at  the  satne  time.  (2)  dnivhiutj.  The 
softened  barley  is  thrown  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  malt- 
house  in  heaps  or  coiu-brn,  where  it  heats  spontaneously  and 
begins  to  germinate,  throwing  out  rootlets  or  radicles,  and 
shoots  or  acroHpircH.  At  the  same  time  it  evolves  a  portion 
of  its  water,  the  operation  being  called  siocatiitg.  (3)  Floor- 
iiifj  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  check  the  germination  by  re- 
ducing the  temperature.  It  consists  in  spreading  the  bar- 
ley over  the  floor,  and  repeatedly  turning  and  rcspreading 
it  over  a  constantly  widening  area  in  layers  of  diminishing 
thickness.  When  the  jirocess  of  germination  has  proceeded 
as  far  as  is  desirable,  it  is  completely  stopped  by  (4)  Kiln- 
drijttt([.  This  is  effected  in  a  large  room  with  brick  or  tile 
floors,  the  Ku'ht,  which  is  heated  to  the  desired  temperature. 
Here  the  germinated  barley  is  rendered  perfectly  dry  and 
crisp.  It  is  then  luult.  The  appearance  of  the  malt,  and 
the  color  of  the  beer  made  from  it,  depend  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  kiln.  At  between  90*^  and  100°  F.  pale  malt 
results;  at  120°-12:j°,  amber  malt :  loO°-170°.  brown  malt 
for  porter  and  stout.  Black  malt  is  prepared  by  roasting 
the  malt  in  cylinders,  at  HOO^  to  400°  F-  such  as  are  used 
for  roasting  coff'ce.  It  is  used  as  a  coloring  for  porter. 
During  the  j)rocess  of  malting  the  barley  increases  in  vol- 
ume and  climinislu'S  in  weight;  100  measures  of  barley 
yield  101  to  11)0  of  malt,  but  100  j.ounds  yield  only  about 
SO  pounds  of  malt.  The  loss  in  weight  is  largely  due  to 
the  perfect  drying  in  the  kiln,  fresh  barley  containing  10 
to  10  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is.  however,  in  part  due  to  the 
removal  of  some  soluble  constituents  in  the  steeping,  to  the 
destruction  of  some  during  germination,  and  ev(dutiou  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  hyilrogon.  nitrogen,  etc., 
and  to  the  siioots  and  rnotlets.  An  e.\])crimcnt  maiie  by 
C.  .luhn  gave  the  following  results,  leaving  out  the  per- 
centages of  water:  100  parts  of  barley  lost  in  the  steeping 
0.301  ;   100  parts  of  steejied  barley  yielded — 

Malt 811.09 

Bhoots :i.')fi 

Rootlets 4.ra 

Oases _  «:3£> 

100.00 
Tlio  object  of  changing  the  barley  to  malt  is  to  render 
its  constituents  sohil)U',  and  bring  them  into  a  cfuidition 
suitable  for  fermentation.  During  germination  the  albu- 
minous substanc-es  are  chniiged  to  diaHtaMf,  a  body  which 
exerts  a  wonderful  action  ujion  starch.  One  nart  of  dias- 
tase is  said  to  change  2(HM1  parts  of  starch  (wliieh  is  insol- 
uble) to  dextrine  (gum),  and  then  to  glucose  (grape-sugar), 


both  of  which  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  very  doubtful 
wliether  what  Payen  and  Persoz  called  diastase  is  a  dis- 
tinct body,  but  the  name  is  a  convenient  one  for  the  al- 
buminous matters,  modified  and  rendered  soluble  by  germi- 
nati<jn,  which  act  as  ferments,  and  jjossess  the  important 
pmpcrties  above  mentioned. 

Germinati<m  is  considered  to  have  gone  far  enough  when 
the  aerospire  has  advanced  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
grain.  Were  the  ])rocess  of  germination  allowed  to  proceed 
farther,  the  various  constituents  of  the  seed  would  be  as- 
similated by  the  young  plant,  and  transformed  into  insol- 
uble tissues,  as  they  really  constitute  the  supply  of  food 
designed  to  sustain  the  germ  during  its  early  development, 
until  having  acquired  leaves  and  roots  it  can  obtain  its 
food  from  the  atmosphere  and  soil.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  de.xtrine  and 
glucose  took  place  to  a  large  extent  during  the  malting, 
and  the  following  analyses  by  Proust  have  long  been 
quoted  to  sustain  this  view  : 

Barley.  Malt. 

fdutcn 3 1 

Starch ; 87 ]„  fis 

Gum 4 15 

Sugar 5 15 

Resin i i 

100  loo 

More  recent  investigations  and  analyses  made  by  improved 
methods  have  shown  that  very  little  starch  is  changed  to 
dextrine  and  sugar  during  the  early  stages  i!f  germination 
to  which  the  barley  is  subjected  during  malting.  While  a 
larger  quantity  of  starch  is  converted  into  dextrine  during 
the  kiln-drying,  especially  in  the  jireparation  of  dark-col- 
ored malt,  the  starch  is  but  little  affected  until  the  brewer 
exposes  the  malt  to  the  action  of  warm  water  in  his  mash- 
tub.  Here  the  changes  supposed  by  Proust  to  occur  during 
the  malting  actually  take  place. 

The  exact  analysis  of  malt  is  attended  with  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  jiossible 
to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  chemical  ])roccsses 
involved  in  its  formation.  Dr.  Stein  investigated  the  sub- 
ject in  ISOO  (  Wildas  Cnitralblntt,  ISOO,  ii.,  p.  Sj  and  C. 
John  in  ISOO  {Bi/n;  Bierbruuer,  18t}9,  No.  5,  p.  lOl ).  John 
found  that  in  the  conversion  of  barley  into  malt,  not  count- 
ing the  shoots  and  rootlets,  the  fat  diminished  from  2.73  to 
1.9U6  percent.,  cellulose  12.24  to  7.18,  while  the  dextrine  in- 
creased to  8.600,  the  glucose  from  0.34  to  1.40,  and  the  sub- 
stances soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water  from  6.049  to  Hj.72. 
Stein  reports  that  the  fat  diminished  from  3.50  to  2.00,  the 
celkilose  I'J.StJ  to  18.70,  the  starch  64.4S  to  47.43,  the  in- 
soluble albuminoids  from  11.02  to  0.02,  while  the  dextrine 
increased  from  0.50  to  6.95,  the  soluble  albuminoids  from 
1.20  to  1.96,  the  non-nitrogenous  extractive  matters  from 
0,90  to  3.68.  These  difi'erenccs  appear  very  slight;  but 
although  analysis  thus  fails  to  reveal  the  character  of  the 
changes,  their  extent  and  importance  are  at  once  seen  on 
exposing  harlej'  and  malt  to  the  action  of  warm  water. 
The  fornu'r  is  hardly  affected,  while  the  latter  quickly 
yields  a  sweet  wort,  containing  large  quantities  of  dextrine, 
glucose,  albumen,  etc. 

The  diastase  of  malt  is  capable  of  changing  to  glucose 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  starch  than  exists  in  the  barley ; 
hence  unmaited  grain  is  sometimes  added  to  the  malt  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  operation  of  mashing.  In  Belgium 
potato  starch  is  largely  employed. 

Brrici)i(/, — The  first  operation  of  the  brewer  is  the  bruis- 
inif  or  crushing  of  the  mall,  which  is  accomjili.-^hed  by  pass- 
ing it  between  iron  rollers.  It  is  then  placed  in  Ihc  mash- 
tub  with  warm  water,  and  raiscii  gradually  to  about  167° 
F.  It  is  here  that  the  starch  is  transformed  into  dextrine 
and  glucose,  which,  with  the  soluble  albuminous  and  saline 
constituents,  are  taken  into  solution  by  the  water.  From 
one  to  four  bushels  of  malt  arc  used  for  each  barrel  of 
beer.  When  the  price  of  malt  is  high,  a  portion  of  it  is 
replaced  by  cheaper  amylaceous  or  saccharine  substances, 
such  as  potato  starch,  or  glucose  prepared  from  it  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  insoluble  residuum  from 
the  malt  is  sold  under  the  nauu-  of  brewers'  grains  for 
feeding  cows.  The  infusion  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
h(mrs  to  clarify  or  set,  and  the  sweet  clear  wort  is  then 
drawn  off  into  a  cop]uT  bidler,  when  it  is  boiled  with  the 
hops.  From  one  to  five  ]>ounds  of  hops  are  added  for  each 
barrel  of  beer,  the  quantity  varying  with  the  strength  of 
the  beer,  tlu'  length  of  time  it  is  to  be  k<'pt,  aU"!  the  cliniafo 
to  which  if  is  going.  The  Imps  arc  the  female  flowers  of 
the  Ilumulii-H  LupnhtH  ,*  they  contain  a  peculiar  essential 
aromatic  oil.  a  bitter  (irineijile.  hipuHitr,  tannic  acid,  resin, 
etc.  They  communicate  an  agreealile  flavor  to  the  beer, 
add  to  its  tonic  anil  stimulating  properties,  aid  in  clearing 
it  l>y  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  (»n  the  albunu-n,  and  di- 
minish its  liability  to  spoil  on  keejiing.  (See  IIoi'S.)  Dr. 
C.  A.  Sceley  of  New  York  has  prepared  an  extract  of  hops 
by  means  of  gasolene  (pctruleum  spirits)  which  he  con- 
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siders  much  preferable  to  the  entire  hops.  The  boiled  wort 
is  cooled  ns  quickly  as  possible,  either  by  placing  it  in 
shallow  vessels  or  i)assiiig  it  over  a  series  of  tubes  through 
which  cold  water  circulates.  It  is  then  run  into  the  fer- 
menting vats  or  tuns,  which  in  large  breweries  sometimes 
have  a  capacity  of  1200  or  1500  barrels.  The  temperature 
of  the  wort  best  suited  to  successful  fermentation  depends 
upon  the  season.  In  summer,  with  the  atmosphere  at  75° 
F.,  it  should  stand  at  almut  55°;  with  air  at  55°,  at  60°; 
while  in  the  winter  it  should  have  a  temperature  of  at  least 
64°.  If  a  very  quick  fermentation  is  desired,  it  may  be 
considerably  higher.  For  every  100  gallons  of  wort  about 
1  gallon  of  yeast  is  addt'd,  which  has  been  produced  in  a 
previous  brewing  of  the  same  kind  of  beer.  The  yeast  is 
usually  mixed  with  a  little  wort,  and  left  in  a  warm  place 
till  it  begins  to  ferment.  This  lobb,  as  it  is  called,  is  then 
added  to  the  tun.  More  yeast  is  employed  in  winter  than 
in  summer;  twice  as  much  at  50°  F.  as  at  fiH°.  In  six  or 
eight  hours  fermentation  becomes  active;  the  wort  begins 
to  work,  the  glucose,  under  the  influence  of  the  active  fer- 
ment yeast,  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid,  the  latter  escaping  in  bubbles,  and  bearing 
to  the  surface  particles  of  yeast,  which  form  a  scum.  The 
yeast  itself,  being  a  plant,  develops  rapidly,  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  nitrogenous  albuminous  matters  of  the  wort, 
which  are  thus  withdrawn.  (See  Yeast.)  The  tempera- 
ture rapidly  increases,  rising  many  degrees.  This  fer- 
mentation continues  for  six  or  eight  days.  When  it  has 
reached  the  proper  point,  the  beer  is  separated  from  the 
yeast,  and  transferred  to  the  c/mnsing  butts.  Here  a  slow, 
almost  imperceptible,  fermentation  takes  place.  The  solid 
particles  of  the  yeast  rise  to  the  surface  and  escape  through 
the  bungholes  of  the  casks.  Finings  are  sometimes  added 
to  clear  the  beer;  they  generally  consist  of  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  a  little  sour  beer.  The  beer  is  then  transferred 
to  storo-casks,  where  a  slow  fermentation  occurs,  which  pro- 
duces no  perceptible  quantity  of  yeast;  the  beer  develops 
its  finer  qualities^  and  is  here  finished  for  use.  (See  Fer- 
mentation.) 

The  composition  of  the  water  used  in  brewing  is  sup- 
posed to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  success  of  the 
process.  Lime  salts  are  said  to  aid  in  clearing  the  beer, 
as  they  form  insoluble  compounds  with  some  of  the  acids 
present.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  sometimes  added 
to  the  water.  The  spring  water  at  Burton-on-Trent  is  said 
to  contain  considerable  sulphate  of  lime.  The  strength 
and  taste  of  beer  depend  upon  the  quantities  of  malt  and 
hops  employed  and  the  mode  of  conducting  each  of  the 
several  operations,  especially  the  fermentation.  Strong 
beers  contain  much  alcohol;  enhsinntinl  beers  arc  those 
which  have  not  been  fermented  so  thoroughly,  and  which 
consequently  contain  more  of  the  extractive  matters  of  the 
malt.     Bitter  beers  contain  more  of  the  hop  extract. 

Ale  is  prepared  from  pale  malt,  and  the  active  fermenta- 
tion is  checked  while  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  unchanged.  This,  by  subsequent  fer- 
mentation in  the  barrel  or  bottle,  keeps  up  the  briskness. 
Pale  ale  is  made  from  malt  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  steam. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  rise  above  72°  during  the  fermentation. 
The  formation  of  acetic  acid  is  thus  prevented,  and  the  un- 
pleasant flavor  due  to  the  solution  of  the  yeast  by  the  alco- 
hol is  avoided.  Scotvfi  ah  is  a  sweet  strong  ale.  Small 
beer  is  a  weak  liquor  made  by  using  little  malt,  or  by  mash- 
ing with  fresh  water  the  malt  residuum  left  after  the  wort 
for  ale  or  porter  has  been  drawn  oS".  Porter  is  a  dark- 
colored  beer  made  from  a  mixture  of  pale,  amber,  brown, 
and  black  malt.  Stnnt  is  strong  porter.  Berlin  white  beer 
{tceisD  beer)  is  prepared  by  quick  fermentation  from  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  barley  malt  and  5  parts  of  wheat  malt 
with  half  a  pound  of  hops  per  bushel. 

Lager  Beer. — The  beer  of  Bavaria,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  extensively  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.  under 
the  name  of  lager  beer,  owes  its  name  (from  lager,  a  "  store- 
house") to  the  fact  that  it  is  stored  in  cool  cellars  or  vaults 
for  several  months  before  it  is  used,  and  its  remarkable 
keeping  qualities  and  highly  prized  properties  to  the  pecu- 
liar kind  of  fermentation  by  which  it  is  produced.  The 
fermentation  of  ordinary  beer  and  ale  takes  place  at  high 
temperatures;  it  is  consequently  rapid,  and  the  carbonic 
acid,  evolved  in  bubbles,  carries  a  portion  of  the  yeast  to 
the  surface,  forming  a  thick  scum.  This  scum  protects  the 
beer  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  conversion  of  gluten 
into  yeast  is  in  part  a  process  of  oxidation,  and  the  oxv- 
gen  being  excluded  considerable  gluten  remains  unchanged, 
and  acting  as  a  ferment  leads  to  the  subsequent  change  of 
alcohol  to  acetic  acid.  The  fermentation  of  lager  beer  is 
conducted  at  a  low  temperature — between  -10°  and  50°  F. 
It  proceeds  more  slowly,  and  the  carbonic  acid  does  not 
carry  the  yeast  to  the  surface.  Consequently,  the  air  has 
a  freer  access,  and  the  gluten  is  more  completely  converted 
into  yeast.    This  beer  is  usually  fermented  in  the  winter,  or, 


if  in  summer,  in  rooms  cooled  by  ice.  This  is  called  sedi- 
mentary or  under-fermentation,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
ordinary  surface  fermentation.  The  yearft,  called  bottom 
yeast,  is  quite  diff"creut  from  ordinary  j'east.  and  has  a  tend- 
ency to  induce  the  kind  of  fermentation  by  which  it  was 
produced.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  tho  pi'oeess 
employed  at  one  of  the  largest  higer-beer  breweries  in  Kcw 
York.  The  barley  is  soaked  two  or  three  days,  changing 
the  waters;  it  germinates  six  to  ten  days,  till  the  radicles 
are  brownish;  it  is  theu  kiln-dried.  It  is  crushed  between 
rollers,  mashed  at  120°  to  l-iO°  F.,  the  temperature  being 
raised  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water  to  100°  or  170°. 
By  adding  hot  water  to  the  residue  a  second  wort  is  ob- 
tained. The  first  wort  is  boiled  with  the  hops;  tho  second 
wort  is  let  in,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  three  or  four  hours. 
After  cooling  to  between  44°  and  50°  F.,  it  is  run  into  open 
fermenting  tuns.  One  gallon  of  yeast  is  added  for  every 
twenty  to  twenty-five  barrels.  Fermentation  continues  from 
ten  to  twenty  days.  There  is  a  heavy  froth  at  first,  which 
subsides,  leaving  the  surface  clear.  It  is  racked  ofl'  into 
hogsheads,  when  the  yeast  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tuns.  It  stands  in  these  hogsheads  with  the  bung  ojien. 
A  few  days  before  it  is  to  be  put  in  barrels  for  use  the 
bung  is  driven  in  to  accumulate  carlionic  acid  for  U/e. 

Three  varieties  of  this  beer  are  made:  (1)  "Lager,'*  or 
summer  beer,  for  which  3  bushels  of  malt  and  H  to  .'i  pounds 
of  hops  are  used  per  barrel,  and  which  is  not  ready  for  use 
in  less  than  from  four  to  six  months.  (2)  ".SVAfi*/',"  winter 
or  present-use  beer:  2  to  ,3  bushels  malt  and  1  pound  hops 
per  barrel ;  ready  in  four  to  six  weeks,  {'d)  Bock  bier,  which 
is  an  extra  strong  beer,  made  in  small  quantity  and  served 
to  customers  in  the  spring,  during  the  interval  between  tho 
giving  out  of  the  schenk  beer  and  the  tapping  of  the  lager. 
In  its  manufacture  3^  bushels  of  malt  and  1  pound  of  hops 
per  barrel  are  used,  and  it  requires  two  months  for  its 
preparation. 

The  barrels  for  lager  are  coated  with  pitch  on  the  inside, 
to  prevent  the  beer  soaking  into  the  wood  and  giving  rise 
to  acetic  acid  when  they  are  empty.  Lager  is  therefore  the 
product  of  a  peculiar  slow  under-fermentation,  which  takes 
place  at  low  temperatures. 

Chica,  or  maize  beer,  was  used  by  the  South  American 
Indians  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  Bourza,  or  millet 
beer,  is  made  by  the  Crim  Tartars.  Qnass,  or  rye  beer,  is  a 
sharp  acid  beverage  prized  by  tho  Russians.  Konrniss,  or 
milk  beer,  is  prepared  by  the  Tartars  from  mares'  milk, 
which  they  dilute  and  ferment. 

CompoHition  of  Beer. — The  stimulant  and  tonic  properties 
of  beer  are  due  to  the  alcohol  and  the  bitter  principle  of 
the  hop,  while  its  nutritive  value  is  ascribed  to  the  extractive 
matters  derived  chiefly  from  the  malt.  The  exact  character 
of  many  of  the  constituents  of  beer  is  not  known.  Besides 
water,  alcohol,  dextrine,  and  grape-sugar,  the  following 
substances  have  been  identified ;  glycerine,  succinic,  acetic, 
lactic,  propionic,  glucic,  and  carbonic  acids,  albumen  and 
albuminous  principles,  bitter  and  resinous  matters  and 
essential  oil  from  the  hop.  and  alkaline  and  earthy  salts. 
The  latter,  which  amount  to  from  0.15  to  0.2S  per  cent,  of 
the  beer,  are  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  alkaline  and 
earthy  phosphates.  The  unrecognized  constituents  of  beer 
arc  grouped  under  the  term  extractive  matters.  In  tho 
following  table  the  term  extract  includes  all  the  substances 
left  when  the  alcohol  and  water  are  removed  by  evaporation : 

Anali/8ts  of  Beer. 


Burton  ale  (Allsopp's) 

Bass's  barley  wiue 

Fdinburgh  ale 

Gulnness's  stout , 

Truman,  Hanbury  &  Co.'s 

porter 

Wliiteb read's  porter 

Hoare's  porter 

Perry's  ale .'. 

Munich  lager 

New  York  lager 

Munich  schenk 

Munich  bock 


Percentages. 


Alcohol.      Extract. 


8.25 
8.41 
4.41 
6.81 

4.02 
4.28 
4.18 
3.87 
4.70 
5.86 
3.90 
4.60 


13.32 
11.75 
3.58 
6.17 

5.12 

5.15 

5.04 

3.65 

6.10 

4M2 

5.7 

9.2 


Content')  per  Impe- 
rial Pint. 


2.16 
2.18 
1.12 

1.74 

1.03 

1.09 
1.06 
0.98 
1.19 
1.48 
1.00 
1.17 


Extract, 
ounces. 


2.42 

.72 

1.25 

1.01 

1.03 
1.03 
0.73 
1.22 
O.SS 
1.16 
1.90 


Adnlteration  of  Beer. — There  is  a  popular  impression 
that  beer  is  extensively  and  injuriously  adulterated ;  that 
potato  starch,  grape-sugar,  glycerine,  and  molasses  are 
added  as  substitutes  for  malt;  pine  bark,  quassia,  walnut 
leaf,  wormwood,  bitter  clover,  aloc.«,  jyicric  acid,  coceulus 
indicus,  and  strychnine  as  substitutes  for  hops ;  and  various 
chemicals  to  neutralize  acidity  or  conceal  dilution.  A  few 
of  the  first  mentioned  would  not  be  objectionable,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  many,  if  any,  of  the  others  are  ever  used. 

C.  F.  Cha.xdler. 
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Beer'sheba  ((■.  e.  the  "well  of  the  oath."  or  "well  of 
the  f^cven  ").  an  aucicnt  frontier  place  of  Palestine,  situ- 
ated about  50  miles  S.  S.  W,  of  Jerusalem,  and  near  the 
border  of  the  desert.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  often 
dwelt  there.  The  i)hra.sc  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  was 
used  proverbially  to  express  the  whole  extent  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  There  are  still  to  bo  seen  seven  wells  of  ancient 
masonry,  from  five  to  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter; 
hut  only  two  of  them  now  contain  water. 

Beershe'ba  Sprinijs,  a  po3t-viIlas;o  of  Grundy  co., 
Tenn..  on  the  summit  nf  a  spur  of  Cumlicrbind  Mountain, 
12  miles  N.  E.  of  McMinnvillo,  has  valuabk-  tonic,  saline, 
and  chalybeate  mineral  waters,  and  very  beautiful  scenery. 
This  is  a  fashionable  watering-place  for  the  people  of  the 
South-west. 

Becs'wax  [Lat.  ce^ra],  a  substance  manufactured  or 
gecreted  by  the  honey  bee,  is  the  material  of  which  its  cells 
and  combs  are  constructed,  and  is  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  In  order  to  separate  the  wax  from  the  honey, 
the  honeycomb  is  subjected  to  pressure,  which  squeezes  out 
nearly  all  the  honey;  the  residual  comb  is  then  heated  in 
water  and  stirred  till  the  wax  melts,  when  the  whole  is 
passed  through  hair  bags.  The  wax  is  received  in  a  vessel 
of  cold  water,  where  it  is  cooled  and  solidifies  as  a  thick 
cake  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  natural  yellow  color 
is  sometimes  changed  to  white  by  exposure  to  the  joint 
action  of  the  sun,  the  ozone  of  the  air,  and  moisture.  Puri- 
fied beeswax  is  tasteless,  odorless,  and  colorlo.-^s.  Its  s])e- 
cific  gravity  is  about  .900.  It  fuses  at  1 1  j°  F..  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  partly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Bees- 
wax is  extensively  used  in  the  manuiacturc  of  candles  and 
tapers,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  candles  which  are 
burned  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  always  made  of 
wax,  which  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  cerates  of  pharmacy. 
Beeswax  consists  of — (1)  myricin,  which  ia  insoluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  is  chiefly  myricic  palmitate,  CsoHei-Cie 
IlaiOa;  (2)  cerotic  acid.  C27II54O2,  which  dissolves  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  but  crystallizes  out  on  cooling:  (3)  cerolein, 
which  remains  dissolved  in  the  cold  alcohol,  probably  a 
mixture  of  several  substances. 

Beet  [Ger.  Becte],  {Tic'ta),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der Chenopodiacca?,  extensively  cultivated  lor  their  escu- 
lent roots,  which  are  large  and  succulent.  The  species  of 
Beta,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  mostly  biennial,  with 
smooth,  ovate,  and  petiolato  radical  leaves.  They  are 
natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
The  common  beet  [Beta  rul<jaris)  is  indigenous  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens and  fields.  The  boiled  roots  are  a  common  article 
of  food  in  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  Large  quantities  of  sugar  are  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  the  beet  in  France  and  Germany.  The  beet-sugar, 
when  refined,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  sugar-cane.  The 
beet  prefers  a  rich,  light  soil.  The  variety  chiefly  cui- 
tivateil  in  gardens  is  the  red  beet,  so  called  from  the  color 
of  the  root,  which  is  sometimes  conical.  A  coarser  variety 
of  beet,  called  mangold-wurzel,  is  a  valuable  food  for  cat- 
tle.    (See  Sugar.) 

Bee'thoven,  van  (Ludwig),  a  famous  musical  com- 
poser, I'orn  at  Bonn  Dec.  17.  1770.  lie  was  the  second  of 
four  children,  of  whom  the  first  died  an  infant.  His  father, 
Jtihann  van  Beethoven,  tenor  singer  in  the  chapel  of  the 
elcc^tcjr,  being  poor,  mainly  in  consequence  of  bad  habits, 
discerned  the  remarkal)lo  musical  talents  of  his  son,  and 
prc]iared  early  to  j>rcss  them  into  service  by  teaching  him 
to  play  the  harpsichord  before  he  was  (ivo  years  old.  Hav- 
ing outgrown  his  father's  instruction,  the  lad  was  put  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Pfeiftcr.  oboist  in  the  chapel,  and  then 
under  that  of  Van  der  Eder,  reputed  the  best  organist  in 
Bonn.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  transferred  from  Van 
der  Eder  to  his  successor  in  the  ihapel,  Nen-fe,  who  spoko 
w;irmly  of  the  boy's  proficiency  and  mastery  of  the  music 
adapted  to  the  harpsichord.  The  muster  himself  seems  to 
have  given  him  special  instruction  in  the  science  of  composi- 
tion, and  even  had  published  some  of  his  compositions.  At 
this  period  the  hid  dedicated  to  the  elector  three  pianoforte 
sonatas,  which  also  were  printed.  From  this  time  his  n-pu- 
tation  increased,  and  his  ]>rosperity,  under  tlic  auspices  of 
eminent  patrons,  briglitentd.  When  but  fourteen  ho  was 
made  assistant  court-organist,  and  tlirco  years  later  was 
sent  to  Vienna,  at  the  elector's  expense,  to  pursue  his 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Mozart,  tiien  at  tlu'  height 
of  his  fame.  In  Vienna  ho  finally  made  his  home,  after  an 
incidental  residence  of  several  years  in  Rome,  where  his 
efforts  were  requireil  to  support  his  two  younger  brothers. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  studied  hard  with  Haydn  and 
Albre<-litsberger.  the  celcbratud  contra})untist,  making  liiui- 
pc'lf  ppi-fect  master  of  the  science  of  musical  composition. 
His  tnvorito  instrument  at  this  time  was  the  jiianoforte,  on 
which  lie  soon  rivalled  the  best  performers.     His  technical 


education  being  completed,  his  powers  trained,  his  uuthod 
formed,  works  came  from  his  hand  with  astonisliiug  rapid- 
ity. There  is  difticulty  in  fixing  the  dates  of  his  composi- 
tions, but  before  he  was  thirty  years  old  he  had  published 
as  many  as  twenty  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  nine  for  piano 
and  instruments,  two  concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
trios,  quartetts,  quintetts,  scptetts,  a  ballet,  "The  Men  of 
Prometheus,"  and  two  orchestral  symphonies.  At  this 
period  he  moved  in  the  best  society,  was  noticed  by  persons 
of  rank,  and  recognized  by  all  as  a  genius  of  the  first  order. 
These  were  his  happy,  hoj)eful  days,  but  they  did  not  last 
long  ;  they  were  soon  clouded  b^'  the  one  great  calamity  of 
his  life — a  misfortune  that  to  a  musician  would  seem  almost 
fatal  to  achievement.  Already  in  1800  he  speaks  sadly  of 
a  defect  in  his  hearing  which  occasioned  serious  inconve- 
nience. It  increased  so  rapidly  that  before  long,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  during  which  he  had  a  violent 
sickness,  he  became  totally  deaf.  This  aflliction  clouded 
his  inner  life,  made  him  distrustful,  restless,  suspicious, 
melancholy,  and  unsocial.  From  this  time  books,  medita- 
tion, and  solitary  walks  in  the  country  were  his  sole  recre- 
ation. His  society  was  limited  to  a  few  select  friends,  with 
whom  he  could  forget  himself.  He  lived  in  his  work,  and 
his  work  went  on  increasing  in  volume,  gaining  in  power 
and  deepening  in  intensity  from  year  to  year.  The  achieve- 
ments of  his  genius  cannot  be  described  in  few  words.  In 
less  than  five  years  were  produced  the  "  Heroic  Symphony.'* 
"  Fidelio,"  Symphonies  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  with  the 
grand  mass  in  C.  In  ISl.'J  came  the  Seventh  Symjjhony; 
three  years  later  the  Eighth,  in  1824  the  Niuth  or  "  Cho- 
ral "  Symphony,  by  many  thought  the  most  wonderful  of 
all — by  Beethoven  himself  regarded  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant; and  in  the  intervals  between  these  gigantic  creations 
was  produced  some  of  his  most  perfect  music.  To  give 
hero  any  account  of  these  works  is  impossible;  they  cannot 
so  much  as  l^e  named,  for  they  cover  nearly  every  species 
of  composition,  and  arc  so  remarkable  that  nearly  every 
one  merits  special  notice.  They  are  as  extraordinary  for 
their  wealth  of  thought  and  feeling  as  for  their  mastery  of 
the  laws  of  composition.  They  constitute  a  musical  libra- 
ry by  themselves.  The  nine  symphonies  and  the  grand 
sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  are  monuments  of  genius  which 
alono  would  give  immortality  to  their  creator. 

Beethoven  died  Mar.  2G,  1827,  of  dropsy,  following  a 
violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  His  constitution,  nat- 
urally strong,  had  been  tried  by  severe  shocks  of  illness. 
His  life  was  solitary;  he  was  never  married.  His  strongest 
natural  attachment  was  for  a  nephew  who  proved  unworthy 
of  his  uncle's  devotion.  Though  his  deafness  made  him  a 
recluse,  ho  was  not  selfish,  sordid,  or  narrow-souled.  On 
the  contrary,  his  human  feeling  was  of  the  dee])cst,  and, 
though  ho  could  never  have  been  rich,  he  showed  himself 
capable  of  generosity.  An  enthusiastic  republican  in  his 
belief,  and  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  his  countrymen  in 
their  struggles  for  political  liberty,  Beethoven  suflcrcd 
bitterly  for  the  woes  of  his  Fatherland,  and  poured  out 
through  his  music  the  passion  of  his  proud,  agonized  heart. 
There  are  worlds  of  sorrow  in  his  compositions.  They  are, 
in  every  sense  of  the  words,  modern  and  living.  Though 
so  thoroughly  accomplished  in  musical  science.  Beethoven 
was  never  scholastic;  though  so  deeply  charged  with  emo- 
tion, he  was  never  sentimental.  His  works  convey  the 
])rofound,  various,  comprehensive  feeling  which  was  natural 
to  a  sensitive  spirit,  keenly  responsive  to  all  the  joy  and 
sorrow  of  the  new  ago.  To  this  is  due  their  extraordinary 
hold  on  people  who  are  quite  unable  to  api)rociatc  their 
technical  excellence. 

That  Beethoven  was  a  man  of  vast  intellect  his  compo- 
sitions testify.  But  he  was  something  besides  a  musician. 
He  read  much  and  thought  much  ;  he  was  by  no  means  un- 
familiar with  the  literature  of  Germany,  and  even  with 
Italian  letters.  When  interested,  his  conversation  was  ani- 
mated, brilliant,  and  instructive. 

In  person  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  been  of  middle  size, 
stout  and  apparently  strong.  His  statues,  busts,  and  por- 
traits represent  him  with  a  massive  head,  broad  brow,  a 
dignified,  sombre  espressimi  of  countenanfc.  and  features 
of  harsh  but  heroic  cast.  The  bronze  statue  erected  in  the 
public  square  of  his  native  city  in  18-ly  is  <if  majestic 
aspect.  His  latest  and  most  careful  biographer,  however, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  an  American,  describes  him  as  looking 
much  like  a  mulatto,  short  and  sallow,  with  wide  nostrils 
and  projecting  teeth,  heavy  lips,  and  high  (dicck-boncs.  A 
great  deal  has  been  written  Jvbout  liim.  I'ntil  the  biograjdiy 
of  Mr.  Thayer  the  authorities  were  his  contemporary,  Mos- 
cheles  (whose  work  has  been  republished  in  this  country), 
and  Sc-hindler.  O.  B.  FnoTiiiNCH.vM. 

Bee'tle,  a  common  name  given  to  several  speirius  of 
insects  of  the  order  Colenpterji.  j^Iost  writers  on  natural 
history  extcnil  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  apply  it  to  nil 
coleopterous  insects,  the  species  of  which  are  very  numcr- 
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ous.  Thoy  iniiv  be  distinguisla-d  and  recoguizcd  by  the 
two  hard  sheaths  or  tlyiru  which  cover  the  pair  of  true 
membranous  wiu^s  and  organs  of  flight.  Many  beetles  are 
remarkable  for  their  singular  forms  and  the  brilliant  colors 
and  ornamental  markings  of  their  elytra.  Each  beetle  has 
two  antenniB.  two  mandibles  of  a  horny  consistence,  two 
compound  eyes,  and  six  legs.     (See  CoLEOfTEiiA  and  ScA- 

BAB.KIS.) 

Bec'tle  stones,  a  name  given  by  the  lapidaries  of 
Edinburgh  to  hard  nodules  of  clay  iron-stone  found  abun- 
dantly at  N'ewhaven.  a  suburb  of  that  city.  They  take  a 
fine  polish,  and  arc  used  to  make  ornamental  articles.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  fossil  which  often  occurs  as  a  nucleus 
of  (ho  nodule,  and  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  fossil 
beetle,  but  is  really  a  eoprolite. 

Bcc'town,  a  post-township  of  Grant  co..  Wis.  P.  1624. 

Beet-root  Sugar,  a  kind  of  sugar  made  in  France 
and  (iermany.  The  beet  root  contains  about  111  per  cent. 
of  saccharine  matter.  The  Prussian  chemist  .^cliard  was 
the  first  who  succeeded  in  extracting  sugar  from  beets. 
(See  Srr.An.) 

Bec'ville,  a  post-village,  ea|iital  of  Bee  eo.,  Tex.,  127 
miles  t>.  of  .\ustiu  City. 

Be'sjas  {Kaim.),  a  German  painter,  born  at  Ileinsburg 
Sept.  .'in,  IT'.H.  He  became  about  ISIS  a  resident  of  Berlin 
and  court-jiaintcr  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  painted 
"The  Finding  of  Moses"  and  many  other  scriptural  sub- 
jects: also  excellent  portraits  of  eminent  authors  and  ar- 
tists, including  Humboldt  and  Schelling.  Died  Xov.  24, 1854. 

Beu'gar,  a  person  who  solicits  charitable  aid  from  the 
public  at  large.  In  all  ages  and  countries  persons  have 
practised  various  arts  in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  benevolent.  Severe  enactments  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  against  them.  By  a  law  of  Richard  II.  (l.'iSS) 
able-bodied  beggars  were  punished  and  compelled  to  labor, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  helpless.  By  an  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  (li:!0)  licenses  were  given  to  impotent  per- 
sons to  beg  within  fixed  limits,  but  unlicensed  beggars 
were  whipjied,  and  all  persons  giving  alms  to  such  forfeited 
ten  times  the  amount  given.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
beggars  above  the  age  of  fourteen  were  grievously  whipjied. 
burned  through  the  ear  with  a  hot  iron,  and  for  the  third 
offence  were  put  to  death.  This  regulation  was  repealed 
in  lo'.i:5. 

Begging  Friars.    See  Me.vdicaxt  Orders. 

Bcg'harUs  [Lai.  llcr/hnnli,  Berjrhnrd),  and  sometimes 
Brgniiii],  a  n.ame  of  uncertain  derivation  (for  which  see 
BKCtixpTS,  below),  applied  to  semi-monastic  societies  of 
men.  originating  in  the  Netherlands,  and  dating  from  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  not  very  long  after 
similar  societies  of  women  had  been  formed.  At  first  the 
Beghards  were  distinguished  for  ])iety  and  works  of  benef- 
icence. Some  connected  themselves  with  the  Tertiaries  of 
the  monastic  orders;  some  became  wildly  fanatical:  and 
some  fell  off  into  heresies.  They  were  severely  handled  by 
the  Inquisition,  but  spread  into  (Tcrmany,  France,  Switzer- 
lanri,  Italy,  and  even  Sicily,  and  continued  down  to  the 
Reformation.  (.See  Mosheim,  "  De  Bcghardis  ct  Beguina- 
bus  Commentarius "  ITilO  :  and  Hallmanx,  "  Geschiehte 
d.  Ursprungs  d.  bclgischcn  Beghinen,"  1S4.3.) 

Beghar'mi,  or  Bagir'mi,  a  country  of  Central  Af- 
rica, is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Tchad,  on  the  E.by  the 
kingdom  of  Wadai,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Shari, 
which  separates  it  from  Bornu.  Area,  56,600  square  miles. 
The  greatest  length  is  about  250  miles.  Capital,  Masena. 
The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  nearly  level:  the  soil  is  the 
most  fertile  and  the  best  watered  of  the  Soodan.  It  was 
founded  by  a  heathen  chief  about  300  years  ago,  but  Mo- 
hammedanism soon  became  the  ruling  religion.  It  is  trib- 
utary to  both  liornu  and  Wadai.  The  natives  arc  physi- 
callv  wcU-formcd  and  warlike.  Begharmi  was  visited  by 
Dr."Barth  in  I.S52.  Pop.  about  1,500,000.  (See  Barth, 
"  Travels  in  Central  Africa.") 

Bego'uia,  a  genus  of  tropical  plants,  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  BegoniacCiO.  S<tme  of  them  are  cultivated 
in  hot-houses  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers.  The  leaves,  which 
are  oblique  at  the  base,  have  a  reddish  tinge.  The  suc- 
culent stems  and  leaves  of  Bcijonia  Inherosa  and  other  spe- 
cies are  used  as  potherbs  and  eaten  in  the  form  of  tarts. 
The  name  Beijunia  was  given  in  honor  of  Michel  B^gon, 
a  patron  of  science. 

Begonia'ceie  (so  named  from  Bfgo'nin.  one  of  the 
genera),  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  her- 
baceous, have  alternate  leaves,  oblique  at  the  base,  and 
cymes  of  unisexual  pink  flowers,  with  a  colored  perianth 
and  numerous  stamens.  There  are  also  white  and  deep 
scarlet  varieties.  They  are  nearly  all  tropical  plants,  hut 
ono  species  of  Begonia  grows  on  the  Himalayas  11,500  feet 


above  the  sea.     The  order  comprises  about   160   species. 
Some  of  the  Mexican  species  are  used  as  drastic  purgatives. 

B^guines,  bA-geen'  [Lat.  Bet/tthta;  Beijitta',  some  say 
from  the  old  Saxon  hf'jgcn,  ''  to  beg  "  or  "  to  pray :"  others 
from  the  sujiposed  founder,  Lambert  le  Beguc  or  Bcghe], 
the  name  given  to  semi-monastic  societies  of  women,  orig- 
inating in  Belgium,  perhaps  at  Liege,  about  I  ISO  A.  D. 
These  societies  grew  in  p)art  out  of  the  numerical  inequal- 
ity between  the  sexes  caused  by  the  Crusades.  Tiic  women, 
without  assuming  monastic  vows,  lived  in  houses  by  them- 
selves, labored  for  their  own  support,  and  took  care  of  the 
sick.  A  few  of  these  establishments  arc  still  found  in 
Belgium.     (For  the  literature,  see  Beghahiis.) 

Be'gum  [ini'gum,  the  feminine  form  of  the  Tartar  heg 
or  lit;i,  a  "lord"  or  "prince"],  a  title  of  honor  given  in 
the  East  Indies  to  princesses  and  the  sultanas  of  seraglios. 
.'\mong  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings  was  hiscruelty 
to  two  rich  begums  of  Oude.  the  mother  and  the  wife  of 
Sujah  Dowlah.  In  order  to  extort  money  from  them,  Hast- 
ings or  his  agents  invaded  the  privacy  of  their  zenanas,  and 
reduced  them  to  the  alternative  of  delivering  their  treasures 
or  exposing  their  faces  to  the  view  of  strange  men.  They 
jireferred  the  former  of  these  two  evils. 

Be'haim,  or  Be'hem  (Martin),  an  eminent  cosmog- 
rapher  and  navigator,  born  at  Nuremberg  about  1459.  He 
became  a  merchant,  and  visited  foreign  countries  in  that 
cap.icity.  In  14S4  and  14S5  he  accompanied  the  navigator 
IHogo  Cam  in  a  voyage  of  exploration  along  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  maker  of  ni;i]>s  and 
globes.  A  large  globe  which  he  made  in  1492  is  still  pre- 
served by  his  descendants  in  Nuremberg,  and  is  prized  as  a 
monument  and  record  of  the  progress  of  geography.  Died 
July  2'.),  1506.  (See  Ghillaxv,  "  Geschiehte  ties  ."^eefahrers 
Hitter  Martin  Behaim,"  1S53  :  C.  G.  vo.x  Mikk,  "  Diplo- 
matische  Geschiehte  des  Ritters  M.  Behaim,"  1778.) 

Be'ham  (Bartholomew),  a  German  portrait-painter 
and  engraver,  born  in  1496,  was  a  scholar  of  DUrer.  Died 
in  1540. — His  nephew,  Hass  Sebald  Beiiam,  born  in  1500, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Nuremberg  engravers,  chose  gro- 
tesque, sometimes  coarse  subjects. 

Beheading.     See  Capital  Pi'xishmext. 

Be'hemoth,  a  huge  animal  described  in  the  book  of 
Job  (xl.  15-24).  Some  critics  consider  the  Hebrew  term  a 
plural  noun  for  cattle  in  general.  Others  think  some  ex- 
tinct species  of  animal  is  referred  to.  Others  think  the 
elephant  is  meant.   But  most  writers  say  the  hi|i]iopotanius. 

Belies'tian,  a  township  of  Ouachita  eo..  Ark.   P.  396. 

Behistun'  [Lat.  Baijinta'nus;  Pers.  Bar/hlfitm/,  i.  e. 
''place  of  gardens"],  an  aucient  and  ruined  town  of  Persia, 
in  Irak-.^jemi,  21  miles  E.  of  Kermanshah.  Here  is  a  re- 
markable limestone  mountain  (the  ancient  Mour  liuyinUinutt, 
on  the  confines  of  Media),  which  rises  to  the  height  of  1701) 
feet,  and  is  almost  perpendicular  on  one  side.  According 
to  Diodorus,  the  famous  Semiramis,  on  her  march  from 
Babylon  to  Eebatana,  encamped  here  and  preparcfl  a  resi- 
dence, and  having  cut  away  the  lower  part  of  the  rock  of 
Bagistanus,  caused  her  portrait  to  be  carved  or  sculptured 
there.  The  geography  of  this  locality  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Rawlinson  and  Masson.  A  jicculiar  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  rock  of  Behistun  on  account  of  its  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  which  were  made  by  order  of  Darius  T., 
king  of  Persia,  about  515  B.  C,  and  have  been  deciphered 
by  Sir  11.  Rawlinson.  Close  to  these  inscriptions  are  thir- 
teen human  figures,  one  of  which  represents  Darius.  "  The 
labor,"  says  Rawlinson,  "  bestowed  on  the  whole  work  must 
have  been  enormous.  .  .  .  But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work 
consists  in  the  inscriptions.  For  extent,  for  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, for  uniformity  and  correctness,  they  are  perhaps 
unequalled  in  the  world.  It  is  evident  that  after  the  en- 
graving of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a  coating  of 
silicious  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  give  a  clearness  of 
outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  protect  the  surface 
against  the  action  of  the  elements.  This  varnish  is  of  in- 
finitely greater  hardness  than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it. 
It  has  been  washed  down  in  several  places  by  the  trickling 
of  water  for  three-and-twenty  centuries,  and  it  lies  in  flakes 
upon  the  foot-ledge  like  thin  layers  of  lava."  (J^nintal  of 
the  Aaintie  Soeleti/.  vol.  x.)  The  Persian  inscriptions  which 
Rawlinson  deciphered  are  contained  in  five  columns,  one 
of  which  has  ninety-six  lines,  and  the  others  each  nearly 
as  many.  There  are  on  the  same  rock  inscriptions  in  tho 
Median  and  Babylonian  languages.  (See  Rawli.xso.n'8 
"  Herodotus,"  vols.  i.  and  ii.) 

Behn  (Aphra),  a  female  writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  born  in  1640.  She  wrote  seventeen  plays,  besides 
novels  and  poems  which  were  witty,  but  licentious.  She 
was  employed  as  a  spy  at  Antwerp.     Died  in  16S9. 

Beliring,  or  Bearing  (Vitus),  a  Danish  navigator, 
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born  in  Jutland  in  1G80.  He  entered  the  Russian  navy  at 
an  early  age,  and  fought  with  distinction  against  the  Swedes. 
In  1725  ho  was  aiJpointed  the  commander  of  an  expedi- 
tion sent  to  explore  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka.  During  this 
voyage,  which  occu])ied  several  years,  he  discovered  Bohr- 
ing  Strait  (1728),  and  ascertained  that  Asia  was  not  joined 
to  America.  In  a  subsequent  voyage  he  was  wrecked  on 
Behring's  Island,  where  he  died  Dec.  8,  1741. 

Behring  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  the  moat 
northern  j)art  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  between  the 
peninsulas  of  Alaska  and  Kamtchatka.  It  is  connected  by 
Bohring  Strait  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Behring  Strait,  a  channel  which  connects  the  Pacific 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  separates  Asia  from  America. 
It  was  discovered  by  Vitus  Behring  in  1728.  Its  width  is 
about  45  miles  at  the  narrowest  part,  between  East  Cape 
(Asia)  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  (America).  The  depth 
of  this  strait  near  the  middle  is  about  ;iO  fathoms. 

Beilan,  a  town  and  pass  of  Northern  Syria,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoon,  one  of  only  two  passes  be- 
tween Cilieia  and  Syria.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Amcmian  Galen.  The  town  of  Beilan 
is  situated  on  a  crest  l.")flO  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  about 
5000.     It  has  numerous  aqueducts. 

Beira,or  Beyra,brL'rA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Entrc-Douro-e-Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes, 
on  the  E.  by  Spain,  on  the  S.  by  Estremadura  and  Alcmtejo, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area,  9244  square  miles. 
Besides  the  Douro,  which  flows  along  its  N.  boundary,  and 
the  Tagus,  which  touches  it  in  the  S.  E.  corner,  Beira  is 
also  clrained  by  the  Mondegos.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous ;  the  soil  is  generally  poor.  Among  the  staple  produc- 
tions are  wine,  grain,  and  olives.  Marble,  iron,  and  coal 
are  ftiund  here.    Capital,  Coimbra.    Pop.  in  1S68, 1,288,994. 

Beiroiit,  or  Bairut.     See  Beyroot. 

Beis'sel  (Jooann  Conrad),  born  at  Eberbach,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Ifi'.Hl,  removed  in  1720  to  Pennsylvania,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  religious  community  at  Ephratah, 
in  Lancaster  county.  He  died  in  17GS,  leaving  several 
theological  works. 

Beit-el-Fa'kih  ("house  of  a  saint"),  a  town  of 
Arabia,  in  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea,  90  miles  N.  of  Mocha. 
The  heat  here  is  very  great,  the  thermometer  rising  to  104° 
F.  in  the  shade,  and  145°  in  the  sun.  It  has  a  citadel  and 
a  moscjue.  Pop.  about  SOOO.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  marts 
for  collee  in  Arabia. 

Bc'ja  (anc.  Pax  Jtt^h'a),  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Alemtejo,  57  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Evora.  It  has  a  castle,  a 
cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  leather. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Two  annual 
fairs  arc  held  here  in  the  fall.     Pop.  70G0. 

Bejar',  a  fortified  Spanish  town  romantically  situated 
on  tho  Cuerpo  de  Ilomlire.  48  miles  S.  of  Salamanca.  It 
has  manufactures  of  wool,  and  is  noted  for  hams.  Pop. 
lO.OS.-i. 

Bejapoor'(i*.  e. "  the  victorious  or  unconquerable  city  '*), 
a  city  of  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  140  miles  S.  E. 
of  Bombay.  It  was  formerly  the  populous  capital  of  the 
powerful  Hindoo  kingdom  of  tho  same  name,  which  was 
founded  by  Tusnef  (died  1510),  was  conquered  by  Aurung- 
zcb  in  lG8fi,  and  was  afterwards  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the 
Grand  Mogul.  According  to  tradition,  it  contained  100,000 
houses,  but  is  at  present  in  ruins.  It  presents  a  mag- 
nificent externa!  show  of  domes  and  minarets,  temples  and 
mausoleums,  some  of  which  display  exquisite  workman- 
chi]) ;  and  lot"ty  walls  of  hewn  stone  enclose  this  scene  of 
Kplcntiid  desolation.  Among  the  ruins,  which  are  of  great 
extent,  is  a  mausoleura  of  Mahmood  Sliah,  the  domo  of 
which  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  Here  are 
Several  brass  cannon  of  enormous  size. 

Beke  (Charles  Tilstone),  Pn.  D.,  an  English  travel- 
ler, born  in  London  Oct.  10,  1800.  He  explored  Abyssinia 
(1841—14),  and  after  his  return  published,  besides  other 
works,  an  ''Essay  on  the  Nile  and  its  Tributaries"  (1S47), 
and  "On  the  Sources  of  tho  Nile  in  thn  Mountains  of  tlio 
Moon"  (1848).  He  has  since  made  other  visits  to  Africa. 
Die.l  July  oO,  1874. 

Be'kes,  a  county  of  Central  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  tho 
N.  by  tho  county  of  Szaboles.  on  the  E.  by  Bihar,  on  tho  S. 
by  Csanad,  and  on  the  W.  by  Csongrad.  Area,  l.'i21  square 
miles.  The  country  consists  of  a  plain,  and  is  watcreil  by 
the  Black,  AVhite,  and  Rapid  Koriis.  The  climate  is  un- 
healthy, but  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  large 
quantities  of  wheat  of  the  first  quality.  Pop.  in  1809, 
209,729.     Chief  town,  Bekes. 

Bekes,  or  Bekesvar,  bi'k5sh-var,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, capital  of  the  above  county,  is  at  tho  confluence  of 


tho  White  and  Black  Koros.  02  miles  S.  W.  of  Dcbrcczin. 
It  has  considerable  trade.     Pop.  in  1869,  22,547. 

Bck'ker(lMMANi'EL),  a  philologist,  was  born  in  Berlin 
in  1785,  was  a  pujiil  of  F.  A.  Wolf  at  Halle.  He  became 
professor  of  philology  at  Berlin  in  1810,  and  pulilished 
"Anecdota  Gra?ca"  (li  vols.,  1814-21).  He  jtroduced  good 
editions  of  many  classics,  among  which  are  Plato  (10  vols., 
1814-21),  "The  Attic  Orators"  (7  vols.,  182:]),  and  Aris- 
totle (7  vols..  1831).     Died  June  7,  1871. 

Belai'a,  Biel^a,  or  Biela,  a  river  of  Russia,  rises 
in  the  I'ral  Mountains,  flows  through  Orenburg,  and,  after 
a  very  tortuous  course  of  about  t)50  miles,  enters  the  river 
Kama. 

Bel  Air,  a  post-village  and  county-town  of  Harford  co., 
Md.,  22^  miles  N.  of  Baltimore,  and  9  miles  from  Edge- 
wood  Station  on  the  Philadelphia  AVilmington  ami  Balti- 
more R.  R.,  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  academy,  'A  public 
schools,  4  churches,  ;i  hotels,  2  weekly  pajicrs,  and  1  largo 
carriage  manufactory.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural 
section.     Pop.  of  village,  633;  of  townsljip,  5650. 

A.  H.  RuTLEDnE  &  Co.,  Pubs.  "nAUFoUD  Democrat." 

Be'lia  Tser'kof  (T.  e. '•White  Churches"),  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  Kiev,  on  the  river  Ross.  It  has  considerable 
trade.     Pop,  about  8000. 

Belcher  (Joseph).  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  divine,  born  in  Bir- 
mingham. England,  April  5,  1794,  eamo  to  America  in  1844, 
and  published  nearly  200  works,  among  which  are  '*  Tho 
Baptist  Pulpit"  (1850),  "History  of  Religious  Denomina- 
tions "  (1S55).  etc.     Died  at  Philadelphia  July  10,  1859. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  History  of,  an  apocryphal 
book  of  the  Bible,  regarded  as  a  fable  by  the  Jews,  by 
Saint  Jerome,  and  many  eminent  theologians.  It  is  ca- 
nonical in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  part  of  tho 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Daniel  in  the  Vulgate.  By  the  An- 
glican Church  it  is  recommended  to  be  read  for  edification. 

Bel'cher  (Sir  Edward),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  vice-ad- 
miral, born  in  1799.  As  commander  of  the  Sulphur  ho 
sailed  on  a  voyage  around  the  world  in  1806,  and  explored 
the  western  coasts  of  America.  During  this  voyage  he 
served  in  the  naval  operations  against  the  Chinese  in  1841. 
He  became  a  post-captain  in  1843,  and  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition sent  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1852.  Re- 
turning without  any  success,  and  having  lost  his  vessels, 
he  was  placed  before  a  court-martial,  but  acquitted.  In 
1864  he  became  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  Ho  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  ''Narrative  of  a  Voyago  round  the 
World  in  the  Sulphur."     D.  Mar.  IS,  1877. 

Belcher  (Jonathan),  a  merchant,  born  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Jan.,  1681,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1099.  He  was 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  from  1730 
to  1741.  Having  been  removed  from  office,  he  went  to 
England  to  vindicate  himself,  and  was  ajipointcd  governor 
of  New  Jersey  in  1747.     Died  Aug.  11,  1757. 

Bcl'chertown,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  New  London  Northern  R.  R.,  10 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Palmer.  It  has  important  manufactures 
of  carriages,  etc.     Pop.  of  township.  2428. 

BeTdoc,  a  township  of  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1176. 

Bel'ed-el-Jereed'  (f.  e.  "the  country  of  dates"),  an 
extensive  region  of  Northern  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Des- 
ert of  Sahara,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Algeria,  and  on  tho 
W.  by  Morocco.  The  soil  is  mostly  arid  and  sterile,  except 
some  oases  which  produce  the  date-palm,  which  affords  tho 
inhabitants  their  principal  and  often  their  only  food. 

Belem.     See  Para. 

Belem'nite  [Lat.  belcwni'tes,  from  the  Gr.  fiiKtuvov, 
a  "dart"  or  "arrow"],  a  genus  of  fossil  MoUusca  of  tho 
order  Cejthalopoda,  is  the  type  of  tho  family  Beleninit- 
idic.  The  portion  of  the  animal  usually  preserved  is  a 
cylindrical  or  conical  mass  of  carbonate  of  lime,  fnim 
two  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  one  extremity  generally 
acute,  the  other  excavated  to  form  a  conical  cavity. 
This  organ  is  called  the  ffitani.  The  guard  of  tho  be- 
lemnite  expandeil  above  into  a  hollow,  chambered  cine, 
the  "  phragmaeonc; ''  and  from  one  side  of  this  itrojected 
a  spatulato  lamina  of  horny  or  shelly  material,  the  honio- 
logue  of  the  "  cuttle-bone  "  of  S'rpla  anil  the  "  pen  "  of  Lo- 
liijn.  In  a  few  instances  the  body  of  the  belemnile  is  rep- 
resented in  the  fossil  state,  and  such  a  specimen  is  in  tho 
cabinet  of  Columbia  College.  These  show  that  in  form  tho 
belemnitc  resembled  our  common  Lofl»ji> — that  it  had  an 
ink-bag,  and  eight  arms,  which  were  furnished  with  nuvny 
sharp  hooks  like  the  living  Oin/rf,i>tr„thiH.  The  helem- 
nites  begin  in  the  St.  Cassian  be<is,  as  the  top  of  the  trias, 
are  very  numerous  in  tho  Jurassic  strata,  but  are  not  found 
in  any  more  recent  deposits.  They  are  represented  in  tlio 
chalk  by  IhhmnttrUn,  but  have  no  living  analogue. 

Bclcmnitel'la  [dimin.  of  Hflvmtn'te'i],  the  namo  given 
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to  the  guard  of  a  cuttle-fish  closely  allied  to  the  belemnite, 
but  diytinguished  by  a  slit  which  cuts  the  side  of  the  phrag- 
macone.  It  i:'  characteristic  «f  the  cretaceous  strata,  and 
one  species  ( Ihlaintltilln  mttcrotiata),  found  on  both  sides 
of  tho  Atlantic,  is  common  in  the  cretaceous  strata  of  New 
Jersey. 

Delemni'tidflp.  a  family  of  extinct  cephalopods,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  genus  BchmniUs.  It  also  includes 
Xiphiftenthiti,  Ihlemnoptcra,  and  Bclcmuitteuthie,  of  the  Ju- 
rassic, and  litUmnttcfht,  etc.,  of  the  cretaceous. 

neirast'9  an  imi)ortant  city  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim  and  province  of  Ulster,  is  situated  on 
Belfast  Lough  (an  arm  of  the  sea),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lagan.  101  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Dublin,  and  US  miles 
S.  W.  of  Glasgow;  lat.  54°  Wo'  N..  Ion.  6°  b~'  W.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  three  bridges,  the  finest  of  which  is  the 
Queen's  Bridge.  Railways  extend  from  this  point  to 
Dublin,  Armagh,  and  Londonderry".  The  site  of  the  city 
is  low  and  level,  but  is  partly  enclosed  by  the  ridge  of 
Divis  and  Cave  Hill,  the  former  of  which  rises  to  the 
height  <tf  1jG7  feet.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  and 
are  well  built  ;  the  streets  are  regular,  spacious,  well- 
lighted,  and  macadamized.  Belfast  is  the  most  ])rosperous 
commercial  town  of  Ireland,  except  Dublin.  The  princi- 
pal public  edifices  are  Queen's  College,  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture in  the  Tudor  style  (opened  in  1849);  a  Presbyterian 
and  a  Methodist  college;  the  Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, affiliated  to  the  London  LTniversity;  the  nuiseura,  the 
theatre.  Linen  Hall,  the  Corn  Exchange,  etc.  In  1872  it 
had  SO  churches,  of  which  28  were  Presbyterian.  Although 
the  scat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  it  is  almost  entirely  Protestant,  having  only  five 
Catholic  churches.  Fourteen  newspapers  were  published 
hero  in  1872.  The  botanic  garden  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  occupies  about  seventeen  acres.  Belfast  is  the 
chief  scat  »)f  the  Irish  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton, 
and  is  the  great  dc'pot  of  the  linen  trade.  The  linen  man- 
ufacture was  established  here  in  1037.  The  other  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  weaving  of  linen  and  cotton, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  calico-printing,  and  iron-founding.  Nu- 
merous steamers,  engaged  in  the  Channel  trade,  ply  regu- 
larly between  Belfast  and  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dublin. 
London,  etc.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  linens,  cot- 
ton goods,  grain,  flax,  cattle,  and  provisions.  This  city 
has  also  a  large  foreign  trade.  The  adjacent  country  is 
extremely  beautiful.  Belfast  returns  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. It  first  became  an  important  place  about  1604, 
and  was  chartered  in  1611.     Pop.  in  1871,  174,394. 

Belfast,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of  Waldo  eo..  Me.,  is  on 
the  N.  W.  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay  (sometimes  called  Bel- 
fast Bay),  30  miles  from  the  ocean  and  30  miles  S.  by  AV. 
of  Bangor.  Belfast  Bay.  9  miles  wide,  separates  it  from 
Castine.  It  has  a  spacious  harbor,  which  is  safe  and  suffi- 
ciently deep  for  large  ships.  Belfast  is  extensively  engaged 
in  trade,  manufactures  of  paper,  shoes,  and  iron,  the  fishe- 
ries, and  in  shipbuilding.  It  is  the  south-eastern  terminus 
of  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.  (Belfast  division).  It  has  a 
national  and  savings  bank  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  0278. 

W.  H.  Snrpsox,  Ed.  '*  Republican  Jotrnal." 

Belfast,  a  jiost-township  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
contains  a  seminary.     Pop.  1488. 

Belfast,  a  township  of  Fulton  co..  Pa.     Pop.  856. 

Belfort,  an  important  fortified  town  of  France,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Vosges  and  on  the  river  Savoureuse,  60  miles 
by  rail  X.  E.  of  Besan^on.  Pop.  in  1866,  8400.  It  has  a 
citadel  constructed  by  Vauban,  a  fine  church,  and  a  public 
library  ;  also  manufactures  of  iron,  paper,  and  calico.  It 
was  ceded  to  France  by  Austria  in  1048.  In  the  winter  of 
1870-71  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Germans.  It 
was  the  only  town  of  Alsace  which  the  Germans  permitted 
the  French  to  retain  when  that  province  was  annexed  to 
Germany  in  1871. 

Brl'fort,  a  village  of  Croghan  township,  Lewis  co., 
N.  Y..  has  an  extensive  tannery. 

Bd'fry,  or  Beffroi,  the  name  of  a  military  engine 
used  in  s:c;;es  in  the  ^Middle  Ages  and  in  ancient  times. 
It  was  a  movable  tower  about  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the 
town  in  the  siege  of  which  it  was  employed.  It  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  with  four  or  more  stories  or  stages,  and 
was  moved  on  wheels.  The  lowest  story  was  sometimes 
armed  with  a  battering-ram,  and  the  other  stories  were  oc- 
cupied with  archers,  slingers,  etc.  Near  the  top  of  the 
beffroi  was  a  hinged  drawbridge,  which,  when  let  down  on 
the  parapet  of  the  wall,  sometimes  enabled  the  besiegers  to 
storm  the  town. 

Belfry  [Fr.  heff'roi'],  a  bell-tower  or  turret,  usually 
forming  part  of  a  church,  but  sometimes  detached  from  it. 
Towers  built  for  such  purposes  in  Italy  are  called  cam- 


paniles. On  the  continent  of  Europe  municipal  belfries 
often  occur  as  portions  of  the  town-house  {nmieon  de  vUle), 

Bcrg.T,  the  name  given  by  Cassar  to  the  warlike  tribes 
which  in  ancient  times  occupied  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Gaul  (O'uUia).  Their  country,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  ocean  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Rhine,  comprised  the  modern  Belgium,  part  of  Holland, 
and  the  N.  E.  part  of  France.  This  region  was  sometimes 
called  licifjivd  or  iiallln  Jlehjica.  It  was  separated  from 
the  territory  of  the  Ceita^  by  the  river  Scffiiaua  (Seine)  and 
its  affluent  the  Matrona  (Marne).  Ca'sar  represents  the 
Belga;  as  distinct  from  the  Celts?  proper  and  the  Aquitani 
in  language,  usages,  and  political  institutions.  A  part  of 
the  Beiga,'  were  probably  Germans  or  of  German  origin, 
and  a  jiart  are  believed  to  have  been  Cymric  Celts,  i^omo 
of  the  Bclga?  had  crossed  the  Channel  and  settled  in  tho 
southern  maritime  parts  of  Britain,  and  were  found  there 
by  Cicsar  when  he  invaded  the  island.  The  Belga;  were  a 
bravo,  warlike  people.  (See  CjvSAR,  '*  Commentaries  on 
the  (Jallic  War;"  Smith,  "Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy.") 

BeTgard,  written  also  Bjaligrod,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Pomcrania,  HO  miles  by  rail  X.  E.  of 
Stettin,  has  a  castle,  several  churches,  and  manufacturca 
of  tobacco  and  woollen  stufi's.     Pop.  in  1871,  6303. 

Belgaum'',  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Bombjiy,  lOo  miles  S.  W.  of  Bejapoor,  It  has  solid, 
bastionccl  walls  and  ancient  ruins,  among  them  two  tem- 
ples.    Pop.  about  SOOO. 

Ber^ium,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  situated  on  the  Ger- 
man Sea  between  Holland,  Prussia,  and  France,  has  an 
area  of  11.373  square  miles,  and  (in  i860)  a  population 
of  4,961.644  inhabitants.  It  is  the  most  densely  peopled 
of  any  European  country,  having  436  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  The  soil  is  partly  fertile,  partly  (in  the 
E.)  sandy  and  marshy.  The  only  mountains  are  some 
offshoots  of  the  Ardennes  in  the  S.  The  coast  has  a 
length  of  46  miles,  and  is  of  a  uniform  character.  Tho 
country  is  well  watered  by  the  Mcuse  and  the  Scheldt,  and 
their  affluents,  the  Sambre,  Ourthe.  Werze,  Lys,  Dender, 
and  Rupel.  There  are  no  lakes  of  importance,  but  many 
canals.  The  climate  in  general  is  temperate.  Among  the 
chief  products  of  Belgium  belong  cattle,  fish,  corn,  fruit, 
wood;  among  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  iron  and  coal. 
A  coal  region  covering  an  area  of  476  square  miles  tra- 
verses all  Belgium,  and  embraces  two  large  basins,  one  of 
which  extends  into  France  and  the  other  into  Prussia. 
Celebrated  mineral  springs  are  found  at  Spaa.  The  people 
belong,  in  almost  equal  proportion,  to  two  dififerent  nation- 
alities, the  Flemish  (German)  and  the  Walloon  (French). 
The  Flemish  language,  which  is  spoken  by  about  2,600,000, 
prevails  in  the  provinces  of  East  Flanders,  Antwerp,  Lim- 
burg,  West  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  while  the  Walloon  is 
the  predominant  language  in  the  provinces  of  Liege,  Ilai- 
naut.  Namur.  and  Luxemburg,  and  is  spoken  by  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2.000.000.  The  French,  though  the  lan- 
guage of  the  minority,  has  since  1794  been  the  ofiicial 
language  of  the  state  authorities  and  the  court;  of  late, 
however,  the  Flemings  have  begun  an  active  agitation  for 
the  recovery  of  equal  rights  for  their  idiom.  The  number 
of  periodicals  published  in  the  Flemish  language  w;is.  in 
1871,  about  40.  With  the  exception  of  about  10,000  Prot- 
estants and  2000  Jews,  the  entire  population  belongs  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  in  Belgium  one 
archbishop  at  Malines.  and  five  bishops  at  Namur,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Tournay,  and  Liege. 

There  are  four  universities — at  Ghent,  Liege.  Louvain, 
and  Brussels;  the  two  first  named  are  controlled  by  the 
state:  the  third  by  the  Catholic  bishojis,  and  the  last 
named  by  the  Liberal  ]>arty.  Prominent  among  the  other 
educational  institutions  of  the  country  arc  the  Academies 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  the  Museum  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  at  BrusseLs  the  Conservatories  of 
Music  at  BrusscLs,  Liege,  and  Ghent.  The  people  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture,  and  in  this  respect  excel 
most  nations  of  Europe.  The  working  of  mines  also  con- 
stitutes a  most  important  part  of  the  national  industry. 
First  in  order  arc  the  coal-mines  (with  three  great  centres 
at  Mons,  Charlcroi,  and  the  city  of  Liege),  which  ])roduco 
annually  about  10,000,000  tons.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  iron-mines,  which  are  especially  numerous  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Sambre  and  the  Mcuse,  amounts  to  about 
7,200,000  hundredweight.  Wool  is  the  object  of  an  im- 
mense industry,  and  the  Belgian  woollen  cloths  are  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  those  produced  in  France.  The  linen 
cloths  of  Belgium  have  long  been  highly  vahied,  and  tho 
manufacture  of  lace,  though  now  less  prosperous  than  for- 
merly, has  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  Tho 
breweries  amount  to  2671,  and  beer  is  the  common  beverage 
of  all  classes.     The  commerce  of  the  country  is  also  in  a 
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very  prosperous  condition,  being  greatly  promoted  by  a 
dense  net  of  railroad?,  whieli  in  lf?71  bad  un  agj^regato 
length  of  llKJfi  miles.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  France, 
Ilulland,  England,  Prussia,  North  America,  and  Russia. 
The  imports  in  1,S()0  amounted  to  'JOa,0(HI,(iOU  francs,  the 
exports  to  (11) I, ODD, OIK).  The  commercial  fleet,  in  18(39, 
con-listed  of  tJ7  vessels  (12  steamers),  with  an  aggregate  of 
2.1,;iSl  tons.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  telegraph  lines 
was,  in  1871,  2023  miles.  The  most  important  ports  arc 
those  of  Antwerp,  Ostende,  and  Nieuwepoort;  the  most 
important  centres  of  the  commereo  of  the  interior  arc 
Brussels,  (ihent,  Bruges,  Liege,  Namur,  Courtray. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  Mar.  vi,  l.S.'il,  Belgium 
is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  crown  is  hereditary, 
according  to  the  right  of  primogeniture,  in  the  male  line 
only.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king  alone; 
the  legislative  ho  shares  with  the  senate  and  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  court  of  cassation  at  Brussels  is  the 
supreme  court  of  tho  country;  besides  it  there  are  three 
courts  of  appeal  (Brussels,  (Ihent,  and  Liege).  Tho  jury 
has  been  introduced  since  iJ*.'!!.  Tlic  Code  Napoleon  is 
regarded  as  the  judicial  standard.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures in  1S70  amounted  to  17(5,000,000  francs;  tho 
public  debt  to  G'J(),000,000  francs.  The  army  on  the  peace 
footing  numbered  (without  officers)  98,770  men,  10,000 
horses,  anrl  Ij2  pieces  of  ordnance;  besides,  the  country 
has  a  civil  guard  consisting  of  100,000  men,  in  267  legions. 
The  navy  is  unimportant.  The  most  important  fortresses 
are  Antwerp,  Mnus,  Charleroi,  Philippeville,  Marienbourg, 
Ath,  Tournay,  Menai,  Ypres,  (ihent,  Namur.  The  meas- 
ures and  coins  are  the  same  as  in  France.  In  point  of 
ndniiuistration  the  country  is  divided  into  nine  provinces: 
South  Brabant,  Antwerp,  East  and  West  Flanders,  Ilai- 
naut,  Namur,  Liege,  Limburg,  Luxemburg.  Brussels  is  the 
capital  and  residence  of  the  king:  during  the  summer 
months  the  king  resides  at  Laeken.  The  national  colors 
are  red,  yellow,  and  black,  placed  perpendicuhirly  beside 
each  other:  the  escutcheon,  tho  liou  of  Brabant  with  tho 
insrriptiun,  "  L'union  fait  la  force." 

In  tlic  time  of  the  Romans,  the  present  Belgium,  which 
was  then  inhabited  by  C'eltic  and  Germanic  tribes,  formed, 
under  the  name  of  tfallia  Belgica,  a  part  of  (laul.  Tho 
treaty  of  Verduu,  in  843,  united  the  southern  districts  with 
France,  the  nurthern  witli  Germany.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Carlovingiaa  rule,  the  French  districts  were 
gradually  converted  into  duchies  and  counties.  In  1385 
the  county  of  Flanders  fell  to  the  House  of  Burgundy, 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  gradually 
olitaiued  possession  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  marriage  of  Maria  of  Burgundy,  the  last  seion  of  her 
house,  with  tho  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  incorporated  the 
Netherlands  with  the  extensive  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Habsburg,  ami,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Circle  of  Bur- 
gundy" ( Burgundischer  Kreis),  with  tho  Gennan  empire. 
When,  after  the  abdication  of  Charles  A'.  (1556),  his  states 
were  <Iivided,  Belgium  remained  united  with  Spain,  and 
this  union  continued  after  the  northern  provinces  had  suc- 
cessfully established  their  independence.  Only  from  1598 
to  1021,  Belgium  constituted  an  independent  state  under 
the  rule  of  Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and  her  hus- 
band, the  archduke  Albert.  In  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Spain  had  repeatedly  to  cede  portions  of 
Belgian  territory  to  France.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  gave  Belgium  to  Austria. 

In  the  Austrian  war  of  succession  the  whole  country  was 
conijuered  by  the  French,  but  it  was  restored  to  Austria  in 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapellc  (Oct.  18,  1748).  In  conse- 
quence (jf  tho  unpopular  reforms  and  innovations  which 
Joseph  If.  undertook  to  introduce,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  against  Austrian  rule  in  Dee.,  1789,  and  on  Jan.  11, 
1790,  tho  Belgian  provinces  (with  the  exception  of  Lux- 
emburg) proclaimed  their  independence  under  the  name  of 
"  Uniterl  Belgium,"  but  in  Nov.,  1790,  the  rule  of  the  Aus- 
trians  was  re-established.  After  tho  battle  of  Jcmappcs 
(Ni)v.  7,  1792),  Belgium  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
in  1791  the  country  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  France.  It 
was  now  divided  into  nine  departments,  and  the  adminis- 
tration wholly  assimilated  to  tliat  of  Fnince.  In  1814  tho 
first  treaty  of  Paris  united  Belt;ium  with  Holland  into  tho 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  union  lasti-d  until  Aug., 
1830,  when  the  wholo  country  rose  in  revolution  against 
the  I>utch  government.  On  Sept.  20  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  formed,  which,  on  Oct.  4,  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  capital  by  tho  Dutch,  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  Belgium.  On  June  1,  1831,  the  prince  Leopold  of 
Saxc-Coburg  was  elected  king.  The  preliminary  treaty  of 
1S33  between  England,  France,  and  llctlland  put  an  end  to 
the  eft'orts  of  the  Dutch  government  fur  the  recovery  of 
Belgium,  but  tlie  rlcfinite  acceptance  of  the  articles  drawn 
up  by  tho  London  Conference  in  is;!]  for  the  regulation 
of  tho  frontier  between  Holland  and  Belgium  did  not  take 


place  until  1838.  The  subsequent  history  of  Belgium  under 
Leopold  I.  (died  Dec.  10,  1805}  and  his  son  Leojtold  H. 
has  been  one  of  quiet  and  steady  development.  The  ad- 
ministration has  been  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the  Cath- 
olic and  sometimes  in  those  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  tho 
peace  of  the  country  has  never  seriously  been  disturbed, 
not  even  by  the  European  revolution  of  1848.  (Sec  Ji;ste, 
"  Histoire  de  Belgique,"  2  vols.,  4th  ed.  1808.) 

A,  J.  SciIEM. 

Belgium,  a  village  of  Clay  township,  Onondaga  co., 
N.  Y.,  un  Seneca  Kiver.     Poj).  IOC. 

Bclg;ium,  a  post-township  of  Ozaukee  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Lake  Midiigim.     Pop.  1979. 

Belgo'rod,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Ko(nsk,  on  the  river  Donets,  88  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Koorsk, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Moscow  to  KharkoL  It  is  an 
archbishop's  see,  and  has  numerous  churches.  Poii.  in 
1807,  16,200.  ^ 

Belgrade,  bil-grad'  (anc.  Shujidu'num  ;  Turk.  /?.7- 
fjraad ;  Ger.  Jicl»jrnd),  an  imjiortant  fortified  town  4if  Ser- 
via,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  mnulh  of 
tho  river  Save,  42  miles  S.  E.  of  Petcrwardeiu.  The  cita- 
del, which  is  very  strong,  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land 
between  the  rivers,  behind  which  ri.ses  the  city  with  antic^uo 
German  edifices,  a  cathedral,  and  a  palace.  Bclgraile  had 
formerly  an  Oriental  appearance,  but  it  has  been  abandoned 
by  many  wealthy  Turks,  and  nu)S([ues  are  partly  superseded 
by  churches.  Here  are  manufactures  of  arms,"cutlerv,  silk 
goods,  saddler}*,  and  carpets.  It  has  a  good  port  and  an 
active  trade,  being  the  entrepot  of  tho  commerce  betwceu 
Austria  and  Turkey.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  chief  authorities 
of  Servia.  In  consequence  of  its  importance  as  a  strategical 
point,  Belgrade  has  been  the  scene  of  many  famous  sieges 
and  battles.  It  was  besieged  without  success  by  the  Turks 
in  1450,  and  taken  by  the  sultan  Solyman  in  1622.  In 
loss  it  was  stormed  and  captured  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
but  it  was  recovered  by  the  Turks  in  1090.  Prince  Eugene 
here  defeated  200,0(10  Turks  in  1717,  after  which  it  changed 
owners  several  times.  It  is  now  subject  to  Turkey.  Pop. 
in  1800,  26,089. 

Belgrade,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  67 
miles  N.  E.  of  Portland,  on  the  Maine  Centra!  11.  R.  It 
has  mauufaetures  of  lumber,  boxes,  spools,  *' excelsior,"  etc. 
Pop.  1486. 

Belgrade,  a  township  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  414. 

Bc'lial  [Ileb.  "  worthlessnesa "],  a  term  used  in  the 
Bible,  frequently  occurring  in  the  phrase  "a  son  of  Belial," 
which,  by  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  signifies  merely  a 
worthless  or  very  bad  person;  but  in  the  New  Testament 
it  is  generally  believed  that  Belial  sometimes  is  used  as  a 
proper  name  of  Satan,  though  it  is  not  universally  ad- 
mitted. Some  commentators  think  that  it  is  always  used 
in  the  New  Testament  in  its  Old  Testament  signification, 

Belidor,  de  (Bkrxard  Forest),  an  eminent  French 
military  engineer  and  writer,  born  Jn  Catalonia  in  1(197. 
He  served  in  the  German  campaign  of  1742,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Scicnecs,  Aunnig  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  his  "  Hydraulic  Architecture  "( 1737), 
a  "New  Course  of  Mathematics  for  the  Use  of  Artillery" 
(1767),  a  "  Traits  de  Fortification,"  and  "La  Science  dos 
Ingcnieurs."     Died  Sept.  8,  1701. 

Bclisa'rius  [Slavic,  the  "  white  tsar  or  chief"],  a  cele- 
brated general  to  whom  Justinian  was  chiefly  indebteil  for 
the  military  glory  of  his  reign,  was  born  at  (Tcrmania,  in 
Illyria,  about  605  A.  D.  Hnving  been  appointed  general- 
iu-ehief  of  the  army  of  the  East,  he  defeated  the  Pcisians 
at  Dara  in  530,  and  su])pressed  a  formidable  sedition  at 
Cimstantinople  in  532.  He  gained  two  victories  o\cr  the 
A''andals  in  Africa,  and  took  their  king,  (Jelimcr,  a  prisoner, 
in  534  A.  D.  In  534  he  obtained  a  triumjdi,  and  tlie  ollico 
of  consul  in  635.  He  also  commanded  the  army  of  Justinian 
in  a  long  war  against  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  mmle  them- 
selves masters  of  Italy.  He  occupied  Rome  in  l)ec.,  63(i, 
and  gained  some  other  advantages,  but  was  recalled  in  540, 
after  which  he  suffered  adverse  fortune  through  the  enmity 
of  the  emjiress  Theodora.  In  544  A.  D.  ho  was  again  sent 
to  Italy  to  oppose  the  Gothic  king  Tofiia,  but  his  army 
was  so  inferior  in  number  that  he  could  not  gain  a  decisive 
victory.  He  resigned  the  command  in  648,  and  passed 
nearly  ten  years  in  inaction.  He  served  with  success 
against  (he  Bulgarians  in  669,  and  was  imprisoned  in  503 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  Died  Mar.  13,  506  A.  D.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  hiynlty.  humanity,  and  other  virtues. 
(See  Loiin  Maho\,  "Lite  of  Belisarius,"  1829;  (JiiiltoN, 
"Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire;"  C.  F.  Zrli.kii, 
'•  Belisarius,"  Tiibingen,  1809  ;  C.  L.  RoTii,  "  Ucbcr  Belisurs 
Ungna.le,"  K84G.) 

Bel'knnp,  a  county  in  Central  New  TIampshirc.  !s 
bounded  on  the  N.  E,  by  Winnepiscogco  Lake.     Area,  300 
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square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Wool,  potatoes,  prain, 
and  butter  are  the  chief  products.  The  county  is  iuter- 
eecled  hy  the  Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R.  Capital,  La- 
coniu.     Pop.  17,681. 

Belknap  (Ukoraf  E.).  U.  S.  N.,  born  Jan.  22,  1832,  in 
Newport,  N.  H..  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshii)mau  Oct.  7, 
1847.  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  ISo.'i,  a  lieutenant 
in  ISoJ,  a  lieutenant-eouimander  in  1S52,  and  a  com- 
mander in  IStJti.  In  IS6C),  while  attached  to  the  sloop-of- 
war  Plymouth,  he  took  part  iu  the  assault  and  capture  of 
the  "  liarricr  Forts"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River, 
China,  and  was  executive  otlicer  of  the  iron-clad  New  Iron- 
sides from  lSti2  to  1S64  in  her  numerous  engagements  with 
the  forts  and  batteries  of  Charleston  harbor.  In  his  offi- 
cial report  to  Rear-Admiral  Dupont  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  Xew  Ironsides  in  the  first  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
April  7,  1863,  Commodore  Turner  writes:  "  I  should  fall 
short  of  my  duty,  sir,  if  I  omitted  to  present  to  your  espe- 
cial notice  the  first  lieutenant  of  this  ship,  Lieu(enant-Com- 
maniler  George  E.  Belknap.  It  was  not  in  the  hour  of  bat- 
tle ouly  that  great  demand  was  made  upon  him  ;  there  was 
a  constant  pressure  upon  the  high  qualities  that  distinguish 
him  as  an  efficient  officer  to  meet  exigencies,  which,  through 
a  week  of  toil  and  labor,  he  had  to  provide  for.  lie  was 
equal  to  his  work,  gave  me  a  perfect  support  at  all  times; 
ami  I  desire  here,  and  through  you,  to  commend  him  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  government  as  an  officer 
of  the  highest  merit."  Captain  (now  Vicc-Admiral) 
Rowan,  in  a  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgreu  of  '•  the  ser- 
vices of  the  New  Ironsides  against  the  defences  of  Cliarles- 
ton  harbor."  dated  Sept.  H).  I860,  says:  "I  particularly 
recommend  to  your  notice  and  that  of  the  department  the 
services  of  Lieatenant-Commander  Belknap,  to  whose  zeal 
and  ability  as  an  executive  officer  I  am  so  much  indebted 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  ship  efficient  in  every  de- 
partment, and  for  his  fine  judgment  and  bearing  in  carrying 
out  my  orders  as  commander  of  the  gundeck  during  the 
fourteen  times  this  ship  has  been  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  batteries."  He  commanded  the  iron-clad  Cauoni- 
cus  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  His  services  on  these 
occasions  are  thus  highly  sjiokcn  of  by  Rear-Admiral  Por- 
ter in  his  "commendatory  letter  "  of  Jan.  28,  1865:  "I 
recommend  that  Commanders  Parrott  and  Calhonn,  and 
Lieutenant-Commanders  "Weaver  and  Belknap,  be  pro- 
moted. These  officers  have  given  a  world-renowned  name 
to  the  monitors,  and  have  shown  what  they  were  capable 
of  performing  when  properly  placed  and  managed.  They 
had  the  hardest  part  of  the  work,  and  there  is  no  end  to 
their  energy,  bravery  and  untiring  zeal." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Belknap  (Jeremy).  D.  D.,  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
4,1744:  graduated  at  Harvard  1762:  taught  school  four 
years;  studied  theology;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Dover.  N.  II.,  from  Feb.  18,  1767,  until  1786, 
and  of  the  Federal  street  church  at  Boston  from  Apr.  4, 
1787,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life:  ke])t  a  diary  in  inter- 
leaved almanacs  from  his  fifteenth  year,  and  a  series  of 
MS.  books  called  "  Quotidiana  Miscellanea."  in  which  he 
jotterl  down  abstracts  of  his  reading :  was  an  active  patriot 
during  the  Revolution,  but  declined  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
New  Hampshire  troops  at  Cambridge  1775;  projected  in 
1790  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  recog- 
nizes him  as  its  founder ;  delivered  before  it,  Oct.  23,  1792, 
a  ter-centennial  discourse  on  the  discovery  of  America,* 
devoted  much  of  his  life  to  historical  and  biographical 
labors,  making  good  use  of  the  library  left  by  his  early 
pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  to  the  Old  South  church  at 
Boston:  received  from  the  legislature  of  Xew  Hampshire 
a  grant  of  £50  in  aid  of  his  publications,  and  became  in 
17'J2  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College.  I>.  at  Boston,  of 
paralysis,  June  20,  1798.  Author  of  a  "  Hi?torv  of  New 
Hampshire"  (3  vols.,  1784-92;  new  ed.  181.3),  which  "has 
long  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  local  State  histories  of  the 
country;"  "A  Discourse  intended  to  Commemorate  the 
Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  with  Four  Disser- 
tations" (1792) ;  "An  Hir^torical  Account  of  those  Persons 
who  have  been  Distinguished  in  America,"  etc.  (vol.  i. 
1792;  vol.  ii.  1798),  generally  known  as  the  "American 
Biography"  (new  ed.,  3  vols.),  and  of  a  "Collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  "  ( 1795),  etc.  To  him  was  attributed  by 
Mr.  Bryant "  the  high  merit  of  being  the  first  to  make  Amer- 
ican history  attractive."  A  "  Life,  with  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence  "(1S47),  was  published  by  a  granddaughter. 

Belknap  (William  (1.),  an  American  officer,  born  at 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1794.  entered  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1813  as  third  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  rose 
through  successive  grades  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Infantry  in  1847.  He  served  with  marked  gallantrv 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812-15),  in  the  Florida 
war  against  hostile  Seminoles,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 


For  his  services  in  Florida  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  for  gallant  conduct  in  Mexico  he  won  the 
brevets  of  colonel  and  brigadier-general;  served  on  fron- 
tier duty  from  1848  to  1851  in  command  of  his  regiment 
and  departments,  and  while  on  duty  in  Upper  Texas  ho 
contracted  a  disease  from  which  he  died  near  Fort  Washita 
Nov.  10,  1851.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Belknap  (  William  Worth),  son  of  Gen.  William  G.,  b. 
at  Newburg.  N.  Y..  1829;  graduated  at  Princeton  1848; 
studied  law;  settled  at  Keokuk,  la.,  1851:  elected  to  the 
legislature  as  a  "Douglas  Democrat"  1857;  entered  the 
army  as  major  of  15th  Iowa  1861  ;  served  under  Grant  at 
Shiloh,  Corinth,  and  Vicksburg.  and  was  in  Sherman's 
"march  to  the  sea."  At  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  under 
Mcpherson,  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  pro- 
moted over  his  superior  officers  to  be  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers ;  brevetted  major-general  1 S05  ;  collector  of 
revenue  in  Iowa  18(>6-Hy:  and  secretary  of  war,  under 
Grant,  from  1869  to  1876,  when  he  resigned.  Being  im- 
peached before  Congress  on  a  charge  of  corruption,  he  was 
acquitted,  and  his  case  in  the  civil  court  was  dismissed,  as 
the  testimony  did  not  sustain  the  prosecution. 

Bell  [from  the  Ang.  Sax.  htflan,  to  "  make  a  loud 
noise  "],  a  hollow  metallic  instruuient  employed  to  give 
signals  by  its  sounds.  It  is  usually  comjxised  of  Bell- 
Metal  (which  see),  but  steel  bells  have  been  cast  with  good 
results.  From  a  remote  antiquity  haml-bells  were  used  in 
religious  ceremonies.  In  Egypt  the  feast  of  Osiris  was  an- 
nounced by  the  ringing  of  bells;  several  bells  of  bronze 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ;  Jewish  high 
priests  wore  g<dden  bells  attached  to  their  vestments.  In 
Palestine  bells  were  used  in  personal  adornment,  as  now  in 
the  East.  The  Hindoo  and  Burmese  priests  have  long  used 
them  in  their  temples,  and  in  Athens  the  priests  of  Cybelo 
used  bells  in  their  rites.  The  Greeks  employed  bells  (Ktifiuves) 
1  in  garrisons  an<l  markets;  the  Romans  announced  tho 
hour  by  the  tiutinnabulum.  The  introduction  of  bells  into 
churches  is  usually  ascribed  to  Saint  Paulinas,  bishop  of 
Xola  in  Campania  (400  A.  D.).  Their  use  in  churches  and 
monasteries  soon  spread  through  Christendom.  They  were 
introduced  into  France  about  550,  and  Benedict,  abbot  of 
Wearmouth,  brought  one  from  Italy  into  England  about 
!  680.  Portable  bells  had  long  before  been  used  in  the 
1  Church.  Several  specimens,  some  of  them,  it  is  believed, 
I  as  old  as  the  sixth  century,  are  still  preserved  in  Ireland, 
!  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Bells  came  into  use  in  the  East  after 
I  865.  Church  bells  were  then  of  a  comparatively  small 
size,  and  were  frequently  made  of  wrought  instead  of  cast 
metab  It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  they 
reached  a  large  size.  The  "Jacqueline"  of  Paris,  cast 
in  1300,  weighed  15,000  pounds;  another,  cast  in  1472, 
weighed  25.000  pounds.  The  famous  bell  of  Rouen,  cast  in 
1501 ,  weighed  .36,364  pounds.  One  at  Toulouse  weighs  66,000 
pounds.  The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  the  Great  Bell  of 
Moscow,  above  19  feet  in  height,  and  weighing  448.000 
pounds.  It  was  cast  in  1734,  but  fell  during  a  fire  in  1737, 
was  injured,  and  remained  till  1837,  when  it  was  raised, 
and  now  forms  the  dome  of  a  chapel.  Another  Moscow 
boll,  cast  in  1819,  weighs  80  tons.  The  Great  Bell  at 
Pekin,  14  feet  high,  weighs  53^  tons. 

Bells  have  long  been  connected  with  tho  services  of  the 
Christian  Church,  so  that  the  Mohammedans  substitute  for 
them  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  tops  of  the  mosques. 
Associated  in  various  ways  with  the  ritual  of  the  Church, 
bells  acquired  a  sacred  character.  They  were  cast  with  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  consecrated  by  bajitism  ;  received 
names,  had  sponsors,  were  sprinkled  with  water,  anointed, 
and  covered  with  the  white  chrisom,  like  infants.  This 
custom  is  still  practised  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Bells  were  believed  to  disperse  storms  and  pestilence,  drive 
away  enemies,  extinguish  fires,  etc.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  common  to  put  some  inscription  on  the  bell,  like  tho 
following : 

"  Vivos  voco,  mortuos  plango,  fulgura  frango."  * 
"Funera  plango.  fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  paneo, 
Excito  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruenlos."  f 
"  Laudo  Peum  verum ;  plebem  voco;  congreeo  clerum; 
Defunctosploro;  pestem  fugo  ;  festamque  houoro."! 

The  notion  that  bells  are  efficacious  in  dispelling  storms  is 
by  no  means  extinct. 

It  was  a  belief  that  bells  had  the  power  to  terrify  evil 
spirits,  and  the  custom  of  ringing  the  pn^ttiuff-bell  grew  out 
of  the  belief  that  devils  troubled  the  expiring  patient,  and 


•  Literallv :  "  I  call  the  living,  I  mourn  the  dead, 

I  break  the  liijhtnings"  (or  thunderbolts). 
t"I  mourn  the  deaths.  I  break  the  liiihtninff3, 

I  mark  the  Sai)baths,  I  arouse  the  slow,  I  scatter  the  winds, 
I  appease  the  cruel." 
t  "  I  praise  the  true  God  :  call  the  people  ;  a^^semlde  the  clergy  ; 
I  bowail  the  dead  ;  put  to  flight  tho  plague ;  honor  the  festivals." 
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lay  in  wait  to  afflict  the  soul  (he  moment  when  it  escaped 
fr(jm  the  body.  The  tolling  of  the  piis.sing-hell  was  retained 
at  the  Reformation,  and  the  people  were  instructed  that  its 
use  was  to  admonish  the  living  and  excite  them  to  pray 
for  the  dying.  The  practice  of  tolling  church-bells  while 
funerals  are  being  couduoted  is  still  a  usage  in  various 
nations. 

The  ringing  of  the  rur/t.-ir,  incorrectly  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  I'^ngland  by  \Vniliani  the  Conqueror, 
was  a  custom  of  a  civil  nature,  and  its  object  was  to  warn 
the  public  to  extingui^^h  their  fires  and  lights  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  eight-o'clock  ringing  is  still  continued  in 
many  parts  of  England,  .Scolland,  and  the  U.  S. 

The  ringing  of  bells  in  chimes,  and  the  playing  of  tunes 
upon  them  in  church-towers,  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
jiorfection  in  the  Netherlands;  but  many  fine  chimes  arc 
found  in  many  other  European  countries  and  in  the  V.  S. 
Revised  by  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Bellf  a  county  of  Western  Tennessee,  bordering  on 
Mississippi,  established  since  the  census  of  1870.  It  is  a 
good  cotton  and  corn  region,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Memphis  und  Charleston  and  the  Mississippi  Central  11.  Rs. 
Capital.  Grand  Junction. 

Uellf  a  county  in  Central  Texas.  Area,  1097  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Leon  River,  and  also 
driiined  by  Lampasas  Creek.  Much  of  the  surface  is  fine 
prairie.  It  is  healthy,  well  watered,  and  well  timbered. 
The  soil  is  adapted  to  juisturagc  and  cotton  and  grain 
crops.  Corn,  wool,  cotton,  and  cattle  are  raised.  Capital, 
Bclfon.     Pop.  9771. 

Bell,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  918. 
Bell,  a  township  of  JefTerson  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  7S5. 
Bell,  a  township  of  AVestmoreland  ec,  Pa.     Pop.  810. 
Bell  {A.  G.).     See  First  Biennial  Sitpplement. 
Bell  (A.  M.).     See  Fiust  Biennial  Supplement. 
Bell  (Andrew),  D.  D.,  a  Scottish  teacher  noted  as  the 
founder  of  the  monitorial  system  (or  Madras  system}  of 
education,  was  born  at  St.  Andrew's  in   1753.      He  took 
orders  in   the  Anglican   Church,  and  became  chaplain  of 
Fort  St.  George  at  Madras  in  1789.     Having  obtained  the 
direction  of  a  school  for  male  orphans  at  Madras,  he  em- 
ployed the  scholars  in  mutual  instruction,  and  after  his 
return   to  Britain  published  a  treatise  on  his  new  method 
in  1797.     He  died  Jan.  27.  1S;12,  and  left  £120.000  sterling 
to  found  educational  institutions  on  the  monitorial  system. 
(See  R.  and  C.  C.  Southev,  *' Life  of  Bell.") 

Bell  (Sir  Charles).  F.  R.  S.  (London),  an  eminent 
British  anatomist  and  physiologist,  the  youngest  brother 
of  Andrew  Bell,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  Nov.,  1774. 
He  removed  in  1804  to  London,  where  he  lectured  on  anat- 
omy and  surgery,  and  published  a  ''System  of  Operative 
Surgery"  (1807).  In  1814  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Micldlesex  Hospital.  He  gained  distinction 
as  a  surgical  operator,  and  excelled  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous  affections.  He  made  the  important  discovery  that 
the  nerve-filaments  of  sensation  are  distinct  from  those  of 
motion.  In  IS^fi  he  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Among  his  works  are  an  *'  Ex- 
position of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human 
Body  "  (1824),  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human 
Body  "  (:i  vols.,  181))),  and  "  The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and 
Vital  Endowments  as  evincing  Design  "  (1S.'J4).  The  last  ] 
is  one  of  the  Bridgcwater  Treatises.  Died  April  29.  1842. 
(See  A.  Shaw,  '*  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  in  the  Nervous  System,"  1837;  *' Qgarterly  Review" 
for  May,  1843;  Amedke  Pichot,  "Sir  C.  Bell,"  Paris, 
1846.) 

Bell  (Charles  H.),  Rear-Admiral,  bom  in  New  York 
Aug.  I.T.  1798,  became  a  midshipman  of  the  U.  S.  navy  in 
1S12,  and  served  in  the  war  with  (ireat  Britain,  became 
captain  in  18j4,  commodore  in  1S02.  and  rear-admiral  in 
18(16.     Died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Feb.  19,  1875. 

Boll  (  Henrv).  a  Scottish  engineer,  born  in  Linlithgow- 
sliin-  April  7.  1767,  was  the  first  who  obtained  .'success  in 
stoain  navigation  in  Europe.  He  worl:cil  in  London  under 
Rennie.  A  small  vessel  called  "The  Comet,"  with  an  en- 
gine constructed  by  himself,  was  launched  on  the  Clyde  in 
ISIL'.     Died  Nov.  14,  1830. 

Bell  (HenrvH.).  U.  S.N.,  born  Nov.  17,1807.  in  Orange 
CO.,  N.  C..  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  1,  1823, 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1831,  a  commander  in  I8.'j4,  a  cap- 
tain in  1S62.  a  commodore  in  1863,  and  a  rear-admiral  in 
1866.  In  1H61  he  commanded  the  steamer  Brooklyn,  West 
Gulf  blockading  squadron.  In  1862  ho  was  selected  as  fleet 
captain  by  Kcar-Adtniral  Farragut.  and  while  acting  in  this 
capacity  led  the  second  division  of  gunhuats  at  the  attack 
upon  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  and  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  where  his  s<»und  judgment  and  coolness  were  con- 
Bpicuously   shown   and   highly  commended   by  the  whole 


fleet.  His  services  during  the  passage  of  the  Hartford  by 
the  Vicksburg  batteries,  .June  28,  1862,  are  thus  referred  to 
by  Admiral  Farragut:  "The  captain  of  the  fleet,  Com- 
mander H.  H.  Bell,  was  on  the  jioop  by  my  side,  and  not 
being  able,  as  I  before  stated,  to  do  much  in  the  manage- 
ment ot"  the  fleet,  owing  to  the  darkness  and  the  smoke, 
gave  his  attention  to  locking  up  the  batteries,  and  pointing 
fhem  out  to  the  oflicers  in  charge  of  the  guns,  and  assisting 
them  \vitli  his  judgment  on  all  occasions."  In  1803  he 
commanded,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Admiral 
Farragut,  the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadn)n.  In  1865 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  our  squadron  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  was  drowned,  April  12,  1867,  in  an 
attempt  to  pass  in  his  barge  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Osada  River,  Japan.  Rear-Admiral  Henry  H.  Bell  was 
an  able  and  gallant  oflicer,  and  bis  death  was  much  lamented, 

FoXHALL  A.  Parker. 

Bell  (James),  a  brother  of  S.  D.  Bell,  was  born  at 
Francestown,  N.  H.,  Nov.  13,  1804,  and  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  in  lS22.  Ho  studied  hiw  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  prac- 
tised at  Gilmanton.  Exeter,  and  Guilfonl.  N.  IL,  "and  was 
U.  S.  Senator  (1855-57).     Died  May  26,  1857. 

Bell  (John),  an  eminent  surgeon,  born  in  Edinburgh 
May  12,  1763,  was  an  elder  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Ho 
began  in  1786  to  lecture  on  surgery,  which  he  also  prac- 
tised with  success  in  his  native  city.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  "  System  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Body  "  (2  vols.,  179.3-98).  to  which  his  brother  Charles 
added  two  more  volumes,  and  "  The  Principles  of  Surgery  " 
(3  vols.,  1801-07).  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 
one  of  the  most  skilful  o])erators  of  his  time.  He  died  at 
Rome  April  15,  1820,  leaving  "Observations  on  Italy," 
which  was  published  by  his  widow  in  1825. 

Bell  (John),  an  American  statesman,  born  near  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn.,  Feb.  15,  1797.,  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville  in  1814.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1827,  and  by  successive  re-elections  continued 
in  that  body  about  fourteen  years.  He  supported  Gen. 
Jackson  for  the  presidency  in  1832,  but  joined  the  Whig 
party  in  1833,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1834.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  a 
protective  taritf.  In  Mar.,  1841,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war  by  President  Harrison.  He  resigned  that  office 
in  Sept.,  1841,  because  he  disapproved  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Tyler.  He  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  Tennes- 
see in  1847,  was  re-elected  in  1853,  and  opposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854.  He  was  nominated 
in  1860  for  President  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  Constitutional 
Union  party,  having  Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Breckenridgo 
as  his  competitors.  He  received  only  thirty-nine  electoral 
votes.     Died  Sept.  10,  1869. 

Bell  (John),  born  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  about  1765, 
was  governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1829-30).  He  was  a 
brother  of  Gov.  Samuel  Bell,  and  was  Jong  prominent  in 
public  affairs.     Died  at  Chester,  N.  II.,  Mar.  22,  1836, 

Bell  (LrTHER  V.),  M.  D..  LL.D..  a  son  of  Gov.  Samuel 
Bell,  was  born  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20.  1806,  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  in  1823,  and  received  his  diploma  in  medicine 
at  Dartmouth.  He  practised  meilicine  in  New  York  and 
Chester,  N.  IL,  and  became  an  excellent  surgeon,  and  was 
president  of  the  McLean  Insane  Asylum,  .Soinerviile.  Mass. 
(1837-56).  He  published  able  ])rofessional  writings.  In 
1845  he  visited  Europe  by  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Butler  Hos])ita!  for  the  Insane  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  the 
plans  for  which  he  prepared.  In  Aug.,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
jiointcd  brigade  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  medical  direetoi-  of  Hooker's  division. 
Died  in  camp  at  Budd's  Ferry,  Md.,  Feb.  11,  1862. 

Bell  (Robert),  a  journalist,  born  at  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
Jan.  10,  isOO,  passed  his  mature  life  in  London.  In  con- 
junction with  Sir  E.  Bulwcr  and  Dr.  Lardner  he  founded 
in  1841  ''The  Monthly  Chronicle,''  which  he  edited.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  a  "History  of  Russia"  (3  vols., 
1836-38),  "Lives  of  the  English  Poets"  (2  vols..  1839),  a 
"  Life  of  George  Canning"  (1816).  and  several  dramas  and 
tales.     He  died  in  London  April  12,  1867, 

Bell  (Samuel),  LL.D..  was  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  II., 
Feb.  9,  1770,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1793.  Hebe- 
came  a  lawyer,  and  held  many  public  offices.  He  was  a 
judge  of  the  sujireme  court  of  New  Hampshire  (1816-19), 
governor  (1819-23),  U.S.  Senator  (1823-35).— His  sons, 
James,  Samuel  Dana,  Luther  V..  and  Col.  Lewis  Bell 
(1836-65,  mortally  wounded  at  Fort  Fisher),  all  attained 
distinction. 

Bell  (Samuel  Dana),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  above,  was 
born  at  Francestown,  N.  H..  <>ct.  9,  1798,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  Cnllege  in  181(i.  Besides  many  minor  otliees,  he 
was  justice  of  the  su])erior  court  of  New  Hampshire  (  18(9- 
55),  justice  of  the  supreme  court  (1855-59),  chief-justice 
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BELL— BELLEN  DEN. 


(lS;>9-fiO.  111*1  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  profound 
jurists  that  New  England  has  ever  produced.     Died  July 

o\,  lS(iS. 

Bell  (TnoHAs),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  naturalist,  born 
in  Dorsetshire  Oct.  11,  1791'.  lie  beeiunc  a  member  of 
the  ColIe;;e  of  Surgeons  in  London  in  1S1.">,  and  profes- 
sor of  zoology  in  King's  ('oUegi',  London,  in  lS;t2.  In 
1S53  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Linna;an  Societ_v. 
Among  his  works  are  a  ''History  of  British  Quadrupeds" 
{1S;U))  and  a  "History  of  British  Stulk-eycd  Crustacea" 
(is:>;l).     D.  Mar.  17,  ISSO. 

Berin,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza,  14 
niih-s  S.  W.  of  Maia.     Pop.  in  1801,  5202. 

Bellailou'na'-  (At'i-ojMif  lidladun'un),  an  herbaceous 
perennial  phint  of  the  natural  order  Solauaceaj,  is  some- 
times called  Ueadly  Nightshade.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  lias  ovate  leaves,  beil-shaped  (lowers  of  a  lurid, 
purple  color,  and  berries  whieh  when  ripe  are  black,  shin- 
ing, and  sweetish  in  taste.  All  parts  of  the  plant  arc  nar- 
cotic and"  very  poisonous,  and  contain  an  alkaloid  called 
otrnpia  or  atrtipinc,  on  which  its  aetive  jjrojjerlics  depend. 
The  belladonna  is  considered  a  vaUiable  niodieine  and  a 
powerful  remedy  for  certain  nervous  diseases,  neuralgia, 
paralysis,  etc.  It  is  adniiuistered  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. It  is  a  physiological  antidote  for  opium-poison- 
ing. When  applied  to  the  eye  it  has  the  remarkable  prop- 
erty of  greatly  dilating  the  ]>upil,  and  it  is  often  used  by 
oculists  both  in  examinations  and  operations.  The  med- 
icinal jireparation  of  belladonna  commonly  used  in  the 
U.  S.  is  uu  extract  from  the  leaves. 

Belladouua  Lily  [AmaryVUs  Bdlfuion'na),  a  beau- 
tiful rose-eolored  (lower  which  grows  wild  about  the  Cape 
of  (tood  Hope,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  drooping  (lowers  are  clustered  at 
the  top  of  a  leafless  stem,  which  is  about  eighteen  inches 
high. 

Bellaii'%  a  township  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.     Pop,  655. 

Bellaire,  a  city  of  Helraont  co.,  0.,  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  5 
miles  S.  of  Wheeling  and  lUT  miles  E.  of  Columbus.  It  is 
at  tlie  termiuus  of  the  Central  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
and  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  Rs.  It  has  water  and 
gfts  works,  1  national  and  1  private  bank,  1  manufactory 
of  window-glass  and  -1  of  flint-gluss,  1  nail-mill,  1  blast 
furnace,  1  lantern-factory,  and  2  weekly  papers.  Coal,  iron, 
and  limestone  are  abundant.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  town. 
Pop.  40oo.        James  F.  Anderson,  Ei>.  *' iNOErENDENT." 

Bel'lamy  (JA(\)Brs),  an  eminent  Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Flushing  Nov.  12,  1757.  lie  published  a  collection  of 
verses  in  1782,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  1785  a 
volume  of  patriotic  poems  ('■  Vaderlandsehe  Gczangen  "). 
Among  his  most  popular  works  is  '*  Roosje,"  a  poem.  He 
had  good  tasle  and  a  glowing  fancy,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  improvement  of  the  national  literature.  Died  Mar. 
11,  17Sti.    (See  Q.  Knipers,  "Notice  sur  Bellamy.") 

BePlaniy  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  born  in  North  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  in  1719,  graduated  at  Yale  College  (1735),  and  was 
pasfor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Bethlehem,  Conn. 
?  17lll-'.li)).  He  was  a  powerful  preacher  and  a  renowned 
teacher  of  theology.  Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  and 
theological  works  have  been  published.  Among  them  are 
"True  Religion  Delineateil"  (1750),  "Letters  and  Dia- 
logues" (17()lj.  and  "Complete  Works"  (3  vols.,  181 1). 
Died  Mar.  0.  1790. 

Bel'larmine(  Robert),  {li.  Roberto  Bcllarmnio'],ncQ\e~ 
brated  theologian  and  cardinal,  born  in  Tuscany  Oct.  4, 
15-1:2.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  15fi0,  and  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Louvain  in  15(59.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  was  highly  distinguished 
as  an  able  controversial  writer  against  heretics.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  "  Disputatioues  do  Controversiis  Fidel  adver- 
eus  hnjus  Temporis  Ihereticos"  {Z  vols.,  1581).  lie  be- 
came a  cardinal  in  1598,  archbishop  of  Capua  in  IGOl,  and 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1G05.  Died  at  Rome  Sept.  17, 
1621.  He  was  a  man  of  mild  and  pacific  disposition.  '*  The 
Church  of  Rome,"  says  llallam,  "  brought  forward  her  most 
renowned  and  formidaVdc  champion,  Bellannin.  .  .  .  His 
abilities  arc  best  tested  by  Protestant  theologians,  not  only 
in  their  terms  of  eulogy,  but  indirectly  in  the  peculiar  zeal 
with  which  they  chose  him  as  their  worthiest  adversary." 
{f)itn"hictitn)  to  the  Literofiire  I'f  Europe.)  (See  (t.  Fuli- 
f!ATi,"  Vita  del  Cardinal  R.  Bellarmino,"  l(i2-l,  a  work  based 
upon  an  Autobiography  j  Dameli.o  Bartoli,  "  Delia  Vita 
di  H.  BeUarmino,"  1678  ;  P.  Fuizox,  "  Vie  du  Cardinal  Bel- 
lannin," 1708.) 

*The  name  Bfllnitonna,  an  Italian  phrase  sisnifyinfr  "beauti- 
ful lady,"  is  said  to  have  been  ni^'en  to  this  phmt  from  its  having 
been  used  to  improve  the  complexion,  as  well  a^  to  make  the  eye 
appear  dark  and  lustrous. 

tFrum  Alropos,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Fat«s. 


Bella'ry,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Madras, 
i:^5  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam,  is  one  of  the  chief  military 
stations  in  the  proviuee,  and  has  a  fort  on  a  rock  450  feet 
high.     Pup.  about  30,000. 

BeH  Bird  [Sp.  vampanc'ro],  {AvnpHiKjti  alhu  or  Tas- 
viari/nt-hiiH  cantiivuluta),  found  in  Guiana  and  other  parts 
of  South  Amcriira,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  pigeon.  It  utters 
a  note  of  metallic  sound,  rcscmhling  the  tolling  of  a  bell, 
which,  it  is  said,  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
It  is  distin!>:uislied  hy  a  broad  and  depressed  bill,  wliieli  is 
soft  and  Uexible  at  the  base.  The  plumage  of  the  nuile  is 
snowy  white.  From  its  forehead  grows  a  curious  horn-like 
and  tubular  appendage,  which  when  enijjty  is  pendulous, 
but  when  the  bird  is  excited  is  filled  with  air  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  three  inches.  The  Australian  bell  bird 
{Mijznntkn  tntfdunphn/s}.  **  one  of  the  honey-eaters,"  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  tinkling  sound;  it  is  an  entirely  different 
species  troni  the  aho\i'. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle.  The  excommunication  by 
bell,  book,  and  candle  is  a  solemnity  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  priest  pronounces  the  formula 
of  excommunication,  consisting  of  maleditdions  on  the  head 
of  the  person  auathemati/.ed,  and  closes  the  sentence  by 
shutting  the  book  from  whicli  it  is  read,  taking  a  lighted 
candle  and  casting  it  to  the  ground,  and  tolling  the  hell  as 
for  the  dead.  This  mode  of  cxcommuuieation  ajipears  to 
have  existed  in  the  Western  churches  as  early  as  (he  eighth 
century.  The  form  of  excommunieatiou  concluded  sub- 
stantially as  follows;  "Cursed  be  they  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Out  he  they  taken  of  the 
book  of  life.  And  as  this  candle  is  cast  from  the  sight  of 
men,  so  be  their  souls  cast  from  the  sight  of  God  into  tho 
deepest  pit  of  hell.     Amen." 

Bell  Brook,  p.-v.  of  Sugar  Cr.  tp.,  Greene  co.,  0.  P.  369. 

Bell  Creek,  a  post-twp.  of  Goodhue  CO.,  Minn.  P.  820. 

Belleehasse,  a  county  of  Quebec,  bordering  on  the 
State  of  Maine,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  Area.  720  square  miles.  The  staple  produc- 
tions arc  maple-sugar,  hay,  flax,  and  oats.  Capital,  St. 
Michel.     Pop.  17,637. 

Belle  CreeU,a]»ost-twp.ofWashington  CO.,  Neb.  P. 200. 

Bellefontaine,  a  post-village,  county-scat  of  Logan 
CO.,  0.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  and 
Cleveland  and  Indianapolis  R.  Rs.  It  is  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  Evansville  R.  R.  (building).  It  is  about  110 
miles  N.  of  Cincinnati  and  55  miles  N.  W.  of  Columbus.  It 
has  the  highest  elevation  of  any  town  in  the  State.  It  has  a 
good  trade,  2  banks  (1  national),  3  newspapers,  10  churches, 
5  schools,  a  fine  court-huusc,  and  is  noted  (or  its  health  and 
beauty.  P.  3182.    ,J.  Q.  A.  Campbell,  Ed.  "Republican." 

Bellefonte,  a  post-twp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  057. 

Bellelbnte,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  Ark.  It  has  ono 
weekly  newspaper. 

Bellefonte,  the  county-seat  of  Centre  co..  Pa.,  is  beau- 
tifullv  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  S7 
miles"  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  The  Bald  Eagle  Valley  R.  R., 
eonnecling  with  tho  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.  at  Lock 
Haven,  and  with  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  at  Tyrone,  passes 
through  the  town.  Of  late  it  is  a  place  of  summer  resort. 
It  has  a  celebrated  spring,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is 
very  fine.  It  has  two  furnaces,  three  rolling-mills,  two 
foundries,  an  axe-factory,  extensive  car-works,  glass-works, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  manufactories,  one  monthly  and 
three  weekly  papers,  four  printing-offices,  three  banks,  an 
academy,  and  a  lafgo  number  of  fine  ]iri\ate  residences.  P. 
of  l.orough,  2655.       P.  (Jray  I\Iei:k,  Ed.  "  AVatciiman." 

Bellefonte,  a  township  of  Nottoway  co.,  Va.  P.  2837. 

Belle-Isle-en-i>Ier,  an  island  belonging  to  tho 
French  department  of  Morbihan,  is  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
8  miles  from  the  shore,  and  has  an  area  of  12  square  miles. 
Pop.  10,076,  mostly  engaged  in  the  pilchard-fishery.  Excel- 
lent horses  and  grain  are  raised  here.  Here  is  a  fortified 
seaport  named  Le  Palais. 

Belie  Isle,  North.  {!)  An  island  in  the  strait  of  tho 
same  name,  between  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  is  21 
miles  in  circuit,  and  has  a  small  harbor;  lat.  52°  13'  N., 
Ion.  55°  10. TW.  (2)  Bellf.  Isle.  South,  an  island  at  the 
entrance  of  White  Bay,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  Newfoundland  ; 
lat.  50°  49' N.,  Ion.  55°  29' W.  It  is  a  fishing-station.  Pop. 
53.  (3)  Belle  Isle,  a  fertile  island,  9  miles  long  and  3 
broad,  in  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland.  It  has  consid- 
erable fishing  interests.     Pop.  500. 

Belle  Isle,  Strait  of,  between  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland, is  80  miles  long,  12  miles  wide,  and  dangerous 
of  navigation. 

Bel'Icnden  (William),  a  Scottish  author  of  whose  per. 
?onal  history  little  is  known.  He  was  a  professor  in  tho 
University  of  Paris,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  eleganco 
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of  his  Latinity.  lie  published  in  160S  at  Paris  a  compila- 
tion i'rom  the  works  of  Cicero,  entitled  "  Ciccronis  I'rin- 
Cfps."  Among  his  other  works  arc  "Do  Statu  I'risei 
Orbirt"  ("  On  the  Condition  of  the  Primitive  World,"  IGlo). 
and '*  Do  Tribus  Luminibus  Romanurum  "  {lGli4).  Died 
before  103;{.  His  three  principal  works  were  reprinted  iu 
1787,  with  a  Latin  preface  by  Dr.  Parr.  The  preface  waa 
noted  for  its  elegant  Latinity  and  its  allusions  to  contem- 
porary politics.  The  preface  attracted  much  more  atten- 
tion than  the  reprint. 

Belle  Plain,  a  township  of  Marshall  co.,  HI.  P.  1002. 

Belle  Plaine,  a  poPt-villa;;^c  of  Benton  eo.,  la.,  110 
miles  W.  of  Clinton,  on  the  Omalia  line  of  the  Chicago  and 
North-wesfern  Railway,  being  the  first  division  station  on 
that  road  fr<im  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  a  round- 
luMisf  find  shops  of  the  road,  four  grain-elevators,  a  na- 
tional bank,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  1-lSS. 

D.  H.  l-'iiosT,  Ei>.  "Union." 

Belle  Plaine,  a  post-village  of  Sumner  co.,  Kan.,  is 
situatcfl  on  the  Nineseah  River,  in  the  midst  of  a  line 
agricultural  district.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Belle  Plaine,  a  post-village  of  Peott  co..  Minn.,  on 
Ihe  Minnesota  River  and  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
R.  R..  17  miles  P.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Poj).  107;  of  Belle 
Phiinr  township,  2."j75. 

Belle  Plaine,  a  post-township  of  Shawanaw  co.,  Wis. 
P(.p.  :)7(i. 

Belle  Prai'rie,  a  township  of  Livingston  co.,  111. 
Pop.  filUI. 

Belle  Prairie,  a  post-township  of  Morrison  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  :!M. 

Belle r'ophon  [Gr.  'Be\\epo^6vrrj<;, " slayer  of  Bellerua  "], 
originally  called  Hippon'ous,  a  personage  of  the  Greek 
mytiiology,  was  a  son  of  Glaucus,  king  of  Corinth.  Having 
killeil  liellcrus  by  accident,  he  fled  to  Prcetns.  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  who  was  instigated  by  his  wife  to  send  him  to  lobates, 
king  of  Lycia.  He  carried  a  sealed  letter  requesting  Io}>atc3 
to  kill  him.  but  that  king  imposed  on  him  the  dangerous 
mission  of  fighting  with  the  Chimara.  He  killed  this  mon- 
ster an<l  defeated  the  Amazons.  He  attempted  to  soar  to 
Olympus  on  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  but  fell  to  the 
earth. 

Bellerophon,  a  genus  of  fossil  univalve  gastcropod 
mollusks.  The  shell  is  symmetrically  convolute,  with  few 
and  occasionally  sculptured  whorls,  globular  or  discoJdal, 
and  having  a  dorsal  keel,  which  terminates  in  a  dcejt  ii'jtch. 
Many  species  of  it  have  been  found  in  the  Silurian,  Devo- 
nian, and  carboniferous  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Belles-Lettres,  a  French  term  often  used  in  English 
and  other  languages  as  synonymous  with  polite  literature 
or  the  more  rolined  departments  of  learning,  including  poe- 
try, rhetoric,  history,  and  fiction.  It  is  a  term  of  meilia'val 
origin,  and  is  used  in  a  vague  manner.  Authorities  arc 
not  agreed  in  respect  to  its  exact  definition  and  application. 

Bellever'non,  a  post-borough  of  Fayette  co.,  Penn., 
on  the  Monongahela  River,  2G  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg.    Pop. 

ooi;. 

Belleview'^  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  1535. 

Belleview,  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co.,  III.   P.  047. 

Belleview,  or  Bcllevue,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Bossier  parish.  La.,  is  about  20  miles  N.  K.  of  Shrcveport, 
and  I  mile  S.  E.  of  Lake  Bodeau.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Belleview,  a  township  of  Morrison  co.,  Minn.     P.  92. 

Belleview,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
ISlw. 

Belleville,  a  port  of  entry,  the  capital  of  Hastings  co., 
Ontario  (Canada),  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  on  the  (!rand 
Trunk  Railway,  ILJ  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Toronto.  It  is  a 
beautiful  town,  and  has  fine  public  buildings,  including  a 
court-house,  jail,  numerous  public  and  private  schoi>ls,  nine 
ehuruhes,  and  a  custom-house.  It  is  the  seat  of  Allicrt 
University  (Mcthoilist  Episcopal),  which  consists  of  Albert 
College  for  young  men  and  Alexandra  College  for  ladies. 
One  mile  W.  of  the  town  is  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a 
fine  building,  opened  in  1S70.  The  river  Moira  furnishea 
wator-power,  and  the  lumber  trade  is  very  extensive.  There 
are  two  woollen  mills,  four  sash  and  blind  factories,  a  largo 
box-sliop,  furniture-works,  four  foundries,  two  locomotive- 
shops,  a  sewing-machine  factory,  a  pottery,  sevpral  largo 
saw-mills,  besides  breweries,  distilleries,  chandleries,  ship- 
yards, etc.  There  arc  three  steamboat  lines,  a  gas  com- 
})any,  two  banks,  a  board  of  trade,  and  two  daily  and  three 
weekly  jtapcrs.     Pop.  in  1S71,  7305. 

Belleville,  a  post-township  of  Conecuh  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
15S4. 


Belleville,  a  township  of  San  Bernardino  co.,  Cal. 
Po|i.  Of). 

Belleville,  a  city,  capital  of  St.  Clair  eo..  III.,  14  miles 
S.  K.  of  St.  Louis.  Four  railroads  centre  here.  It  contains 
numerous  manufactories  of  almost  every  description,  and 
one  of  the  largest  rolling-mills  in  the  West;  also  a  lino 
convent,  numerous  churches,  ami  splendid  school-houses. 
It  is  thoroughly  gas-lighted.  Five  papers  (two  dailies)  are 
published  here.  It  is  in  a  region  abounding  in  coal.  Pop. 
8140.  J.  R.  O'Xkii,,  Ed.  "AnvorATE." 

Belleville,  a  post-village  and  capital  of  Republic  co., 
Kan.,  is  situated  in  a  rich  mining  district,  and  has  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Belleville,  a  post-villago  of  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Passiiic  River,  3  miles  above  Newark,  and  10  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  New  York.  It  has  four  or  more  churches,  and  sev- 
eral numufuctories.     Pop.  of  township,  3644. 

Belleville,  a  post-village  of  Ellishurg  township,  Jef- 
ferson CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  North  Sandy  Creek,  is  the  scat  of  an 
academy. 

Belleville,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  township.  Rich- 
land CO..  (►..  on  Ihc  Sandusky  Mansfield  and  Newark  R.  R., 
(JS  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Sandusky.  It  ha.s  considerable 
manufacturing  industry  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
720. 

Belleville  (BelPs  Station  P.  O.),  a  village  of 
Crockett  co.,  Tenn..  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  R.  R., 
00  miles  N.  E.  of  Memphis.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bellcvue,  a  post-village  of  Jaekson  co.,  la.,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  21  miles  below  Dubuque 
and  13  miles  S.  of  Galena.  It  stands  on  a  high  bank,  and 
has  a  good  lauding,  with  a  gravelly  beacrh.  Produce  ia 
shipped  here  in  steamboats  and  by  the  C.  C.  and  D.  R.  R. 
It  is  a  summer  resort  and  noted  lor  beautiful  scenery.  The 
])opulation  is  largely  German.  It  has  an  extensive  rail- 
road trade  iu  grain,  stock,  jiroduce,  etc.  It  has  one  weekly 
ncws|)aper.     Poj).  1353:  of  Bellcvue  township,  2402. 

Ed.  "  Jackso.n  LrAnER." 

BeSlevue,  a  posf-villagc  and  township  of  Eaton  co., 
Mich..  32  miles  8.  W.  of  Lansing,  on  the  Peninsular  R.  R. 
It  has  important  manufactures  and  prodnces  excellent  lime. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  village,  008  ;  of 
township,  1985.       Edwin  S.  Hoskins,  Pi'b.  "Gazktte." 

Bellevue,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Sarpy  co..  Neb.,  in 
a  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Missouri  River,  15 
miles  by  water  below  Omaha,  and  c»n  the  Omaha  and  South- 
western R.  R..  57  miles  N.  K.  of  Lincoln.  It  has  a  court- 
house and  several  churches.      Pop.  of  township,  061. 

Bellevue,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co.,  0.,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  R.  R..  45  miles  S.  E.  of  Toledo.  It  is  largely  devoted 
to  manufacturing,  and  is  a  good  grain-market.  W^ater- 
works  are  being  constructed.  It  has  doubled  its  number  of 
buildings  and  inhabitants  within  five  years.  It  has  one 
weekly  uewspajicr.     Pop.  1210.  Ed.  of  **  Gazkitk." 

Bellevue,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  384, 

Bellevue,  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  AVis.     Pop.  822. 

Bellew'  (John  Cimppesdali-  Mo.vTFSyntKii),  a  cele- 
brated reader,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  England,  in  1823, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  Irish  stock.  His  name  in  yf)Uth 
was  IIkjcin,  but  he  assumed  his  mother's  maiden  name  on 
coming  of  ago.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered 
the  Anglican  ministry  in  LS48,  an<i  won  great  distinction 
as  a  preacher.  In  1868  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church, and  lias  since  given  with  great  success  public  read- 
ings in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.     Died  June  10,  1874. 

Bell  Kw'art,  a  post-village  of  Innisfil  townshiji,  Sim- 
coo  CO.,  Ontario  (Canada),  on  Lake  Simcoe  and  on  the 
Northern  Railway,  10  miles  from  Barrie.  It  is  visited  by 
regular  linos  of  steamboats.      Pop.  about  600. 

Bell  riower,  a  township  of  McLean  co.,  III.    P.  050. 

Beriin^linm,  a  post-township  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  New  York  and  New  England  R.  R.  It  has  three 
woollen  mills  and  other  manufactories.     Pop.  12S2. 

Bellin^ham  (RirnAnn).  a  lawyer  born  in  England  in 
1.^02.  emigrated  to  America  in  l'i.3I.  He  was  lii'Ulenanf- 
governor  of  Massachusetts  for  thirteen  year?,  and  governor 
for  ton  years,  first  elected  in  IG41,  in  uppositicm  to  Uov. 
Winthrop.     Died  Dec.  7,  1672. 

Bellin&:hain  Bay,  in  nlmost  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  Wnshiiiglt'U  Torritory.  in  Wliattom  eo..  is  11  miles 
long,  3  miles  wide,  with  a  dejdh  of  from  .3  to  20  fathoms. 
Great  quantities  of  lignitio  bitnmiuou.s  coal  arc  mined  here, 
the  shaft  being  only  one-fjuartor  of  a  mile  from  the  harbor. 
It  is  generally  considered  the  best  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Whatcom  is  the  chief  point  of  this  coal-trade. 

Bellini  (GmvANNi).  an  excellent  painter,  was  born  at 
Venice  in    1426.     He  was  the  master  of  Titian,  and  was 
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called  the  founder  of  the  Venetian  school.  Among  his 
best  works  arc  a  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  "  The  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,"  and  ••  Christ  Talking  to  the  Woman  of 
Samaria."     Died  Nov.  29,  151G. 

Bellini  (Vixckszo),  a  celebrated  Italian  composer,  son 
and  grandson  of  musicians  of  moderate  ability,  ivas  born 
at  Catania,  .Sicily,  Nov.  3,  1S02.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Zin- 
garelli.  In  1S27  he  produced  "  II  Pirata,"an  opera  which 
was  performed  at  Milan  with  great  success.  His  fame  was 
widely  extended  by  "  La  Straniera"  (1,S28),  "  La  Sonnam- 
bula"  (1831),  and  "  La  Norma"  (1831),  which  latter  two 
works  were  rei)resented  on  every  opera-stage  in  Europe. 
Me  afterwards  went  to  Paris  and  London,  where  he  was 
warmly  applauded,  and  composed  "I  Puritani  "  (1834). 
n.  in  i'aris  .'^ept.  24,  1835.     (See  PoXGlx,  "Bellini,"  1868.) 

Itcllinzo'na  [tier.  Bflti-uz],  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
and  one  r,f  the  capitals  of  the  canton  of  Ticino,  is  on  the 
river  Ticino,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  10  miles  N.  of  Lu- 
gano. It  is  defended  by  several  old  castles,  and  has  an 
active  transit-trade.     Pop.  in  1870,  2501. 

Bell  .lletnl^  a  hard,  dense,  brittle,  and  sonorous  alloy 
of  copper  with  tin,  zinc,  or  some  other  metal.  The  propor- 
tion in  English  bells  is  usually  Taper  cent,  of  copper  and 
25  of  tin.  The  bell  metal  of  commerce  usually  contains  80 
of  copper  to  211  of  tin,  or  else  78  of  copper  to  22  of  tin. 

Bell  .Mills,  a  township  of  Tehama  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  79. 

Bello'nu,  the  goddess  of  war  in  the  ancient  Roman 
mythi>logy,  was  represented  as  the  companion  and  sister  or 
wile  of  .Mars.  She  was  described  by  the  ]ioets  as  armed 
with  a  s'.'ourgc  and  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand,  ller 
priests  were  called  liellotiurii. 

Bel'lows  [from  Anglo-Saxon  ht/liij,  a  "bag;"  Gcr. 
Biilijcii],  a  very  ancient  contrivance  for  producing  a  blast 
of  air.  It  consisted,  in  its  rudest  form,  of  a  bag  which  was 
compressed,  allowed  to  become  full,  compressed  again,  and 
so  on.  Representations  of  bellows  have  been  tbund  in 
some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  sculptures,  and  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  believes  he  has  found  a  valve  as  early  as  the 
time  of  .Moses.  The  natives  of  India  and  China  have  em- 
jdoyed  the  bellows  from  time  immemorial.  Rude  forms 
of  the  bellows  arc  found  in  many  of  the  lowest  tribes 
of  .-Vfrica.  Ordinary  bellows,  as  now  used,  are  practi- 
cally leather  bags  which  are  compressed  and  then  ex- 
])andcd  so  as  to  allow  air  to  enter  through  a  valve  opening 
inward,  which  im  compression  of  the  bellows  allows  no  air 
to  escape,  except  through  the  nozzle.  In  modern  manu- 
factories, furnaces,  etc.  the  bellows  has  been  partly  super- 
seiled  by  machines  of  different  kinds  which  produce  the 
blast  of  air  with  greater  efficiency  and  uniformity  than 
ordinary  bellows. 

Bel'lows  (Henry  Whitsf.v),  S.  T.  D..  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Unitarian  minister,  born  in  Walpole,  N.  11.,  June  10, 
1814,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S32,  and  became  pastor  of 
a  church  in. the  city  of  New  York  in  1838.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction as  an  eloquent  public  speaker,  and  lectured  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  especially  social,  educational,  and  pa- 
triotic enterprises.  In  1S4B  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "  Christian  Inquirer."  Among  his  works  are  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Treatment  of  Social  Diseases"  (1857)  and 
"The  Old  World  in  its  New  Face"  (1SS8).  He  was  the 
principal  promoter  antl  first  president  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Commission,  established  in  18G2. 

Bellows  Falls,  a  post-village  of  Windham  co..  Vt.,  on 
the  W.  hank  of  the  Conn.  River,  and  on  the  Vt.  Central  R.R., 
5."  miles  S.  E.  of  Rutland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rutland  di- 
vision and  of  the  Cheshire  R.  R.  The  river  here  falls  44  feet 
in  half  a  mile.  The  village  hits  a  medicinal  s]iring,  a  national 
bank,  and  tivetdiurches.  Railroads  extend  from  it  to  Boston, 
New  York,  Montn-al.  etc.  The  water-power  is  very  great, 
and  is  being  improved.  There  are  six  paper-mills,  one  man- 
ufactory of  chairs,  one  of  sash  and  blinds,  one  newspaper, 
and  two  large  hotels.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Agnes'  Hall,  a 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  Pop.  G97.  En.  of  "  Times." 
Bellows  Fish,  or  Trumpet-Fish,  the  Cenlrincnii 


Bellows  Fish. 


arolopnx,  a  spiny-finned  fish  of  the  family  .\ulo3tomid?p, 
feeds  upon  small  animals  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  W.  coasts  of 
Europe.  It  is  good  eating,  though  small,  seldom  exceed- 
ing five  inches  in  length. 

BelTport,  a  post-village  of  Brookhaven  township,  Suf- 
folk CO..  N.  Y..  on  Bellport  Bay.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy.  Bellport  Station,  in  the  same  township,  is  5 
miles  N.  of  Bellport,  on  the  Long  Island  R.  R.,  56^  miles 
from  Hunter's  Point. 

Bells,  in  nautical  language,  is  a  term  having  a  peculiar 
meauing,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  those  expressions 
by  which  people  on  land  indicate  the  hour.  The  sailor's 
day  or  night  is  divided  into  watches  or  periods,  each  of 
four  hours'  duration,  and  the  bell  is  struck  once  at  the  ex- 
piration of  each  half  hour.  The  number  of  strokes  denotes 
the  number  of  half  hours  that  have  elapsed  in  that  partic- 
ular watch.  If  the  watch  commences  at  0  p.  M..  eight  bells 
would  be  a  signal  for  the  end  of  the  natch  at  10  f.  si. 

BelPs  Landing,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1310. 

Bcllu'no  (anc.  llellii'num),  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of 
the  above  jirovincc,  on  the  Piave,  49  miles  N.  of  Venice. 
It  is  a  bishop's  sec,  and  has  a  cathedral  designed  by  Pal- 
ladio,  a  rich  hospital,  a  public  library,  a  handsome  aque- 
duct, and  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch;  also  manufactures 
of  silk  stuffs,  hats,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  in  1857, 
13,552. 
Bell'ville,  a  township  of  Howard  co..  Kan.  Pop.  1240. 
Bcllville,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Austin  co.,  Tex., 
near  the  Brazos  River,  55  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Houston. 

Bermond,  a  thriving  village  of  Pleasant  township, 
Wright  CO..  la.,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Iowa  River,  at  the 
junction  of  two  pros])ective  railroads.  It  is  in  a  good  and 
well-settled  farming  region.  It  has  good  public  schools, 
churches,  etc.,  and  one  weekly  paper.     Pop.  327. 

A.  M.  .\llex,  Ed.  "  Belmo.nd  MmnoK." 
Bel'mont,  a  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  West  Vir- 
ginia. Area.  520  square  miles.  It  is  boumled  on  the  E. 
by  the  Ohio  River,  and  drained  by  Wheeling  and  Captina 
creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  which  arc  cul- 
tivated to  the  summit;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Dairy  products, 
j  grain,  wool,  fruit,  and  tobacco  are  extensively  raised.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  con- 
tains coal.     Capital,  St.  Clairsville.     Pop.  39,714. 

Belmont,  a  township  of  Sumpter  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  291G. 
Belmont,  a  township  of  Iroquois  co..  111.     Pop.  833. 
Belmont,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  la.     Pop.  1048. 
Belmont,  a  post-township  of  Woodson  co.,  Kan.    Pop. 
G22. 

Belmont,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co..  Me.    Pop.  628. 
Belmont,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co..  Mass.    It 
is  one  of  the  finest  suburbs  of  Boston.     Pop.  1513. 

Belmont,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  025. 
Belmont,  a  post-village  of  Mississippi  eo..  Mo.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  opposite  Columbus,  Ky.,  197  miles  S.  S. 
E.  of  St.  Louis.  In  1861  this  place  was  occupied  as  a 
Confederate  camp.  On  Nov.  G.  Gen.  Grant,  in  command 
at  Cairo,  descended  the  river  with  about  4000  troops,  re- 
maining over  night  about  10  miles  above  Columbus,  Ky. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th  this  force  was  debarked  on  the 
Missouri  shore  a  short  distance  above  Belmont,  and  at  once 
moved  forward  to  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  camp, 
supposed  to  contain  about  300(1  men.  After  several  hours' 
severe  fighting  the  Federal  troops  forced  their  way  through 
the  obstructions  on  either  side.  An  irresistible  charge 
carried  the  camp,  drove  the  Confederates  in  all  directions, 
.and  left  the  field  in  possession  of  the  Federals.  The  Con- 
federate camp,  with  all  its  supplies,  ammunition,  and  bag- 
gage, was  fired  and  destroyed.  The  defeated  Confederates 
were,  however,  strongly  reinforced  by  Maj.-Gcn.  Polk  from 
Columbus,  and  in  turn  drove  the  Federal  troops  back  to 
their  bo.ats,  fighting  all  the  w.ay  against  a  now  vastly 
superior  Confederttte  force,  while  the  batteries  on  the 
Kentucky  side  kept  up  a  damaging  fire  which  could  not 
be  returned.  Bv  5  p.  M.  the  troops  were  all  on  board 
their  boats  without  the  loss  of  a  gun,  while  they  had 
with  them  two  guns  captured  from  the  Confederates. 
The  Federal  loss  was  84  killed,  150  wounded,  and  a 
similar  number  missing;  the  Confederate  loss  is  stated 
at  from  500  to  fiUO,  killed  and  wounded. 

Belmont,  a  township  of  Otoe  co..  Neb.     Pop.  508. 

Belmont,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Nye  en..  Nev.. 

in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  about  150  miles  in  a 

direct  line  E.  S.  E.  of  Carson  City.     Pop.  of  township, 

244. 

Belmont,  a  post-township  of  Belknap  co..  N.  H.     It 

has  manufactures  of  hosiery  and  of  lumber.     Pop.  1165. 
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Belmont,  a  po?t-villaf;e,  semi-capital  of  Alleo^any  co., 
N.  v.,  on  the  Genesee  Kiver  and  ou  the  Erie  R.  R.,  92 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Elmira.  and  1)4  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Dunkirk. 
It  contains  a  court-house  and  several  barrel-factories.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  795. 

Belmont,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1619. 

Belmont,  a  post-twp.  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Wis.    P,  130^. 

Belmont,  a  township  of  Portage  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  508. 

Belmont,  a  vilhit;e  of  Westchester  co.,  X.  Y.,  now  a 
part  of  New  York  City.     Pop.  171. 

Belmont  (August),  born  at  Alzey,  in  Germany,  in 
1816,  emigrated  to  America  in  1837  as  the  representative 
of  the  Rothschilds,  and  became  an  active  politician  of  the 
Democratic  party,  lie  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  at  the  national  Democratic  convention  at 
Charleston  in  I860.  He  is  a  prominent  man  in  the  finan- 
cial world  of  Now  York. 

Beloit',  the  capital  of  Mitchell  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  P. 
bank  of  Solomon  River,  has  a  weekly  paper,  an  iron  brido;e, 
important  mills  and  manufactures,  and  an  active  trade. 
Pop.  of  Beloit  township,  173,      Ed.  '*  Beloit  (Iazette." 

Beloit,  a  city  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.,  is  on  Rock  River  and 
on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  91  miles  N.  W. 
of  Chicago  and  47  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Madison.  It  is  also 
on  the  Western  Union  R.  R.,  which  connects  it  with  Mil- 
waukee and  Rock  Island,  III.,  and  is  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  State.  It  is  partly  built  on  a  plain  which  is  about 
seventy  feet  higher  than  the  river.  It  is  the  scat  of  Beloit 
College.  It  has  a  national  and  one  other  bank,  and  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  paper,  reapers  and  mowers, 
ploughs,  water-wheels,  etc.  It  has  one  weekly  and  one 
monthly  newspaper.  Pop.  4306;  of  the  township,  5139. 
C.  iNnKRSiiLL.  Ed.  "Beloit  Free  Press." 

Beloit  College,  at  Belnit,  Wis.,  originated  in  the  do- 
liberations  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois. 
In  May,  1S45,  a  convention  of  sixty-nine  members  decided 
unanimously  that  a  college  of  the  highest  order  for  young 
men  ought  to  be  established  at  Beloit.  A  self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees  then  elected  was  incorporated  by  charter 
from  the  Territorial  legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  1846,  Tlie 
corner-stone  of  the  first  building  was  laid  in  June.  1847, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  five  young  men  were  re- 
ceived to  the  first  college  class.  Jackson  J.  Bushnoll, 
A.  M.,  and  Joseph  Emerson,  A.  M.,  both  graduates  of  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  IS41,  were  the  first  regularly  appoint- 
ed professors.  Rev.  Aaron  L.  Chapin  of  Milwaukee,  also  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  was  elected  first  president  in  1849,  and 
continues  (1874)  still  in  office.  The  institution  embraces  a 
collegiate  department  and  a  preparatory  school.  The  col- 
legiate department  offers  two  parallel  courses  of  four  years, 
called  respectively  the  classical  and  the  philosophical  course. 
In  the  classical  course  the  branches  of  study  and  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  correspond  with  those  of  the  best  col- 
leges of  New  England.  The  philosophical  course  combines, 
with  such  an  anmunt  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  considered 
essential  to  the  best  proficiency  in  any  art  or  science,  a 
more  varied  range  of  stutly  and  a  more  extensive  culture 
of  science.  In  the  preparatory  school  also  two  parallel 
courses  are  defined,  called  respectively  the  classical  course 
and  the  elementary  scientific  course.  These  courses  occupy 
three  years,  and  are  adapted  to  meet  the  requisitions  for 
admission  to  the  two  courses  of  the  collegiate  department. 
For  such  as  do  not  contemplate  entering  college  they  offer 
o|)portiinities  for  advanced  general  culture,  well  balanced 
and  thorough,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  is  now  (1874)  composed  of 
the  president,  eight  jirofessors,  and  two  instructors  of  the 
preparatory  school.  About  2000  young  men  have  received 
more  or  less  of  culture  in  the  institution,  and  the  graduates 
of  the  full  course  number  210.  Its  graduates  occupy  po- 
sitions of  influence  in  our  own  country  and  many  foreign 
lands.  For  its  endowment  and  support  Beloit  College  de- 
pends entirely  on  private  ijenefaetions.  It  has  received 
generous  donatioTis  from  friends  in  both  the  East  and  the 
West,  but  largo  additions  to  its  resources  are  much  needed. 
The  college  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  Rock  i 
River.  Its  most  prominent  building  is  the  Memorial  Hall, 
erected  in  honor  of  the  sons  of  the  college  who  fell  in  the 
late  war,  and  devoted  to  the  collections  of  the  cabinet  and 
library,  for  the  steady  increase  of  which  generous  provision 
is  made.  Aahon  L.  Chapin. 

Beloochistnn',  or  Belnjistan  (anc.  Grrfro/n'o),  a 
country  of  Snulliern  Asia.  boundiMl  on  the  N,  by  Afghan- 
istan, on  the  E.  by  Sinde,  on  tiic  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Persia.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  107,000 
square  miles,  and  the  pop.  at  2.000.000. 

This  region,  which  is  almost  destitute  of  rivers  or  per- 
manent streams,  consists  of  high  mountains  and  barren, 


sandy  plains.  The  peak  of  Takkatoo.  in  the  N.  part,  is 
said  to  be  11,000  feet  high,  and  some  of  the  plains  or  val- 
leys have  an  elevation  of  0000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
largest  river  is  the  Doostee,  which  has  been  found  only 
twenty  inches  deep  and  twenty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 
It  enters  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  climate  presents  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  Most  of  the  fruits  known  in  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  plantains  and  guavas,  are  common.  Melons 
attain  sutdi  size  that  a  man  cannot  lift  them.  Pome  of  the 
valleys  produce  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  barley,  pulse, 
etc.  Among  the  mineral  resources  are  copper,  antimony, 
lead,  iron,  sulphur,  and  alum.  The  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  the  Beluches  in  the  N.  and  W.,  who  are  a  mixture  of 
Persians,  Hindoos,  and  Semitic  tribes,  and  are  indolent, 
warlike,  and  cruel:  the  Brahuis,  the  remains  of  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  in  the  E, ;  and  the  Laniri  in  the  8.  E. 
The  entire  population  consists  of  Sunnifc  Mohammedans. 
They  subsist  mostly  by  pastoral  pursuits,  raising  sheep, 
goats,  and  camels  or  dromedaries.  They  are  gubject  to  a 
khan,  who  rules  with  despotic  power.  Kel^t  was  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  British  in  1839,  and  the  khan  was  killed. 

Belpas'so,  an  Italian  town,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
tania, at  the  side  of  Mount  Etna,  7  miles  N.  W,  from  Ca- 
tania.    Pop.  7038. 

Bel'per,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  on 
the  Midland  Railway.  10  miles  by  rail  N,  of  Derby,  It 
has  several  churches,  a  public  library,  and  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  river  Derwent.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton  hosiery.     Pop.  9509. 

Bel'pre,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  0.,  is  on  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  Parkersburg.  West  Va.,  and  about 
12  miles  below  Marietta.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R,  R.,  connecting  here  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  by  a  great  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  Ohio  and  is  more  than  a  milo  long.  Pop.  911; 
of  Bclprc  township,  2462. 

Bclshaz'zar  [Bd-ehar-uzur;  Fr.  Baltha»ar],  son  of 
Nabouadius  (Labynetus),  who  was  the  sixth  and  last  king 
of  the  second  Babylonian  period.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  probably  the  widow  of 
Neriglissar,  the  fourth  king  of  the  period.  When  of  sufli- 
cient  age  he  was  associated  with  his  father  on  the  throne, 
and  in  the  book  of  Daniel  is  therefore  called  king.  At  the 
fall  of  Babylon  in  538  B.  C.  he  was  slain,  and  his  father, 
Nabonadius,  then  at  Borsippa,  was  taken  prisoner. 

Belt,  a  girdle,  a  band,  a  zone.  This  term  is  applied  in 
surgery  to  a  band  or  bandage;  in  astronomy  to  several 
dark  bands,  variable  in  number,  which  extend  across  the 
disk  of  the  planet  Ju])iter  and  are  parallel  to  its  equator. 

Leather  belts  or  bands  arc  extensively  used  in  machinery 
to  connect  a  revolving  shaft  with  another  shaft  or  pulley. 
It  is  a  contrivance  for  transmitting  power  with  less  noise 
and  friction  than  attend  the  use  of  toothed  gearing.  These 
belts  are  generally  used  between  parallel  shafts,  and  when 
the  shafts  must  turn  in  opposite  directions  the  belt  is  crossed. 
When  the  shafts  are  not  parallel,  and  their  axes  produced 
intersect  each  other,  they  may  be  connected  by  using  a 
third  shaft.  Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  leather.  To  render  leather  belts  durable, 
they  should  be  carefully  protected  against  moisture. 

Belt  Creek,  a  township  of  Burt  co..  Neb.     Pop.  287. 

Bcl'ton,  a  post-township  of  Anderson  co..  S.  C.  It  is 
on  the  (Jreenville  and  Columbia  R.  R..  26  miles  S.  of  Green- 
ville, at  the  junction  of  the  Anderson  branch.     Pop.  1364. 

Belton,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Bell  co.,  Tex.,  is 
situated  on  Leon  River.  60  miles  N.  N,  E.  of  Austin  City. 
It  lias  one  weekly  newspajjer.     Poji.  281. 

Belton  (Rev.  James  S.).     Sec  Appendix. 

Beltra'mi,  a  large  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Minnesota. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  bikes, 
among  whieh  arc  the  Red  Lake,  Cass,  Itasca  (the  head 
source  of  the  Mississippi),  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
all  connected  together.     Area,  3100  square  miles.    Pop.  80. 

Belts,  Great  and  Little,  arc  two  straits  which  con- 
nect the  Baltie  with  the  Cattegat.  The  former  separates 
the  island  of  Fiinen  from  Sceland,  is  36  miles  long,  and  has 
an  average  width  of  about  18  miles.  The  depth  ranges 
bet\veen  6  and  26  fathoms,  and  the  current  is  so  strong  that 
the  Belt  is  seldom  frozen  over.  The  navigation  of  both 
Belts  is  dangerous  or  difficult.  Tho  Little  Belt,  which 
sejjarates  Fiinen  from  Jutland,  also  forms  a  communication 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat.  It  is  32  miles  long. 
Tlic  widest  ])art  of  it  is  about  10  miles,  ami  the  narrowest 
about  2500  feet.  From  these  Bells  (Lat.  bttltci)  the  Baltic 
Sea  is  supposed  to  take  its  name. 

Belu't^n,  a  genus  of  Mammalia,  of  tho  order  Cctacea 
and  of  the  family  Delpbinidu-  or  dolphins.  They  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  a  blunt  and  broad  head  and  the  absence  of  a 
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tlursal  On.  They  abound  in  the  Arctic  8caf>,  arc  gregarious, 
iinU  utforilto  the  (irceiilauiicrd  tin  iiupurtnnt  article  of  food. 
The  Uefutfa  ylitbiccpt  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  thirteen 
feet.  lioumi-hraiUii  cnchalot  is  one  of  the  synonyms  of  this 
animal.  The  white  whale  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (  iitbuju  bo- 
tfnli/i)  i.<  common  in  northern  waters,  both  salt  and  fresh. 
it  is  caught  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saguonay.  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  is  prized  for  its  excellent  oil 
and  its  ^kin,  which  makes  a  very  tine  leather. 

The  namr  liehiga  is  often  applied  to  a  largo  sturgeon  of 
Southern  Hus^iu  {ArtpcuHeh  huMo),  which  affords  great 
quantities  of  isinglass  and  caviare,     (Sec  Stihgkox.) 

Bc'lus  [fir.  B^Aos],  in  classic  mythology,  a  king  of  Phro- 
nicia.  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  Neptune,  a  brother  of  Agcnor, 
and  the  father  of  Egyptns.  He  is  considered  by  some  per- 
sons us  identical  with  Baai.  (which  see). 

BpIiis  [BijAeys.  now  called  Xahr  XiinnKin;  perhaps  the 
nfitl'>th  !>f  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible],  a  small  stream  of 
Valestine.  which  enters  the  sea  near  Acre.  On  its  banks  it 
is  said  that  the  art  of  glass-making  was  discovered. 

Ileitis,  Temple  of,  a  famous  temple  of  enormous  size 
in  the  city  of  Babylon,  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  shortly 
after  004  B.  C.  According  to  8ome  authorities,  it  was  de- 
stniycil  by  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.  Some  writers  identify 
its  ruins  with  liirs-Niinvud  (a  huge  mound  tl  miles  .S.  W.  of 
llillah),  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  about  lot)  feet 
high.  Others  identify  its  ruins  with  Ilithil  (another  mound 
some  ti  miles  X.  of  llillah),  whose  height  is  about  140  feet. 

Belvedc're  ( ('.  r.  "  fair  view  ").  an  Italian  word  applied 
to  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  house,  or  a  structure  designed 
to  aftnnl  a  tine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  :  also 
an  artificial  eminence  in  a  garden.  In  France  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  the  term  is  often  used  as  the  name  of 
a  palace,  villa,  or  summer-house.  The  famous  statue  of 
Apollo  Belvedere  derived  its  name  from  a  gallery  of  the 
Vatican  called  Belvedere. 

BeI'vcderc  {Chmopodium  firopnriutn,  or  Snisoia  sco- 
prii-ift],  an  annual  plant  of  the  order  Chenopodiaceae.  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  sometimes  called  summer 
cypress,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  not  for  its  flowers, 
which  have  no  beauty.  It  has  a  closp.  pyramidal,  rigid 
form  and  n:irrow  leaves,  ami  resembles  a  miniature  cypress. 

Belvedere,  a  town  of  .Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Cosenza.  2t>  miles  X.  X.  W.  of  Cosenza,  has  a  trade  in  wine 
and  raisins.      Pop.  5600. 

Bel'videre,  the  county-se.at  of  Boone  co..  111.,  on  the 
Kishwaukcc  Uiver  and  on  the  Chicago  iind  Xorth-westcrn 
it  ail  way  (tialeua  division),  7S  miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Chicago.  It 
is  the  terminus  also  of  the  St.  Paul  division  ()f  the  X'orth- 
wcstern  Railway,  and  is  projecting  a  railroad  S.  E.  It  has 
a  national  bank,  two  newspapers,  a  planing-miU.  a  num- 
ber of  mills,  elegant  cliurches.  and  fine  schools.  Pop.  ^2'M, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing:  of  Belvidcre  township.  4410. 
it.  \V.  Coon,  En.  '*  Bklvideue  Nortm-wksters." 

Be!videre,apost-township  of  Mouona  co.,  la.     P.  272. 

Bclvidere,  a  township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.    P.  54. 

Belvidere,  a  township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.    P.  626. 

Bclvidere,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Warren  co., 
X.  J..  «)n  the  Delaware  River  and  on  the  Bclvidere  Dela- 
ware R.  R.,  13  miles  above  Easton  and  95  miles  N.  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Pequest  Creek  enters  the  river  here, 
an<l  affords  a  valuable  water-power.  Bclvidere  has  an 
academy,  live  churches,  one  national  bank,  several  mills, 
and  a  cotton  factory.  It  has  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1SS2. 

Belvidcre,  a  post-township  of  Perquimans  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  24o;;. 

Bclvidere,  a  township  of  Lamoille  co.,  Vt.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  3t)9. 

Belvidcre,  a  township  of  Buffalo  co..  Wis.     Pop.  6.'i2. 

BeI'vin,  a  township  of  Pitt  co..  X'..  C.     Pop.  2151. 

Belvis'ia  (also  called  Napoleo'na).  a  genus  of  exog- 
enous plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Belvisiaceae. 
The  few  species  of  this  order  which  are  known  are  natives 
of  tropical  Africa,  and  are  large  shrubs  with  simple  alter- 
nate, coriaceous  leaves.  The  Bowers,  each  of  which  has 
twenty  stamens,  are  sessile,  beautiful,  and  have  a  verv  sin- 
gular form.  The  calyx  is  a  leathery  cup,  divided  into  five 
ovate  segments.  The  corolla  consists  of  three  concentric 
and  distinct  rings,  each  of  which  is  monopetalons ;  the 
lower  or  outer  one.  5-lobed  and  furnished  with  thirtv-five 
stiff  ribs,  by  means  of  which  it  is  strongly  plaited:  when 
fully  blown  it  turns  back  over  the  calyx  so  as  to  hide  it 
completely :  the  second,  a  narrow  membrane,  is  divided 
into  many  fine  regular  segments  like  a  fringe:  the  third, 
an  erect,  cup-shaped  membrane,  whose  edge  is  cut  into 
many  fine   segments    turned   downward.     The  fruit  is  a 


large  berry,  similar  to  a  pomegranate  in  size  and  form,  en- 
closing several  rcniform  seeds,  one  inch  long.     One  species 


Belvisia. 

of  Belvisin  hears  an  edible  fruit.  According  to  Lindley. 
this  order  belongs  to  the  Myrtal  alliance,  and  is  allied  to 
Khizojihoraccic. 

Belzo'ni  {(Iiovanni  Battista),  an  Italian  traveller, 
born  at  Padua  Xov.  5,  1778, emigrated  to  England  in  iSO.'i, 
and  gained  a  subsistence  by  exhibiting  himself  as  an  ath- 
lete. In  lSl/»  he  visited  Egypt  at  the  invitation  of  Mehe- 
met  All.  who  desired  him  to  construct  a  hydraulic  nmebine. 
He  soon  directed  his  attention  to  the  ex]doration  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities.  He  removed  to  England  the  colossal 
bust  called  "  Young  Mcmnon,"  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  opened  the  temple  of  Ipsambool  and  Ihc 
pyramid  of  Ccphren  (or  the  second  pyramid  of  (Jizch). 
He  published  in  1S21  a  very  interesting  "Narrative  of  the 
Operations  and  Recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids, 
Temples,  Tombs,  etc.  in  Egypt  and  X'ubia."  He  undertook 
a  journey  to  Timbuctu.  but  died  near  Benin  Dec.  3.  1823. 

Bern  (.Toskph),  a  Polish  general,  born  at  Tarnov,  in 
Oalicia.  in  179o.  He  served  in  the  Polish  army  in  the 
revolution  of  IS:'.0,  after  which  he  j)assed  some  years  in 
France.  In  1S48  he  joined  the  Hungarian  patriots,  and 
obtained  command  of  the  army  of  Transylvania.  Ho  de- 
feated the  Austrians  in  several  actions,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Temesvar  (1S40),  which  was  disastrous  to 
Hungary.  Having  (led  to  Turkey  and  conformed  to  Islam- 
i^in,  hcwas  raised  to  the  rank  of  pasha.  Died  Dec.  10,  IS.'iO. 
(Sec  Pataky,  ■'  Bem  in  .Sicbenbiirgcn,'*  1860;  N.  N.  La'jos, 
••  Lc  General  Bem,"  Paris,  1S51.) 

Bembec'id^  [Or.  ^c/x^^f.  a"top"],afamiIy  of  hymcn- 
opterous  insects,  the  pojiuhir  name  of  which  is  '*  sand- 
wasps,"  arc  mostly  natives  of  warm  clim:ites.  They  re- 
semble wasps  or  bees  in  appearance,  and  the  females  moke 
burrows  in  sandy  banks,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs. 
Some  of  them  emit  an  odor  like  that  of  roses.  The  U.  S. 
have  several  species. 

Bem'bo  (Pietro),  a  celebrated  Italian  scholar  and  car- 
dinal, born  at  Venice  May  20,  1470.  He  removed  to  Rome 
in  1512.  and  became  secretary  to  Pope  Leo  X.  In  1639  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a  Latin  *•  History  of  Venice"  (1661).  Died 
Jan.  18,  1547.  He  was  eminent  as  a  restorer  of  pure 
Latinity.  His  collected  works  were  published  at  Venice  in 
4  vols.,  1720.  (Pee  Beccadelli,  "Vita  di  P.  Pcmbo:"  J. 
D.  LA  Casa,  "Vita  Bcmbi.") 

Bem'bridge  Beds,  a  division  of  the  upper  eocene 
ftrata  found  in  the  Isle  of  AVight.  and  containing  many 
fossil  shells  of  the  Palu(h'nn,  Planorhin,  etc.  This  division 
comprises,  besides  several  beds  of  marl  and  clay,  the  Bern- 
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bridge  limestone,  a  cream-colored  stone,  often  compact  and 
sometimes  vesicular  and  concretionary.  Here  are  found 
remains  of  the  Aiioplotherium,  an  extinct  animal. 

Bement',  a  post-township  of  Piatt  co.,  111.    Pop.  1471. 

Bcmiss  (Samuel  Merrifield),  M.  D.     Sec  Appendix. 

Be'mis's  Heights,  a  post-villago  of  Stillwater  town- 
ship, Saratoga,  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Champlain  Canal  and 
near  the  Hudson  River,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  of 
Stillwater.  Sept.  10,  1777. 

Ben,  a  Gaelic  term  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  as  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Nevis,  etc.  It  sig- 
nifies "  head  "  or  **  summit.*' 

Ben,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  "son,"  and  equivalent 
to  the  Arabic  Ihn.  forms  the  first  syllable  of  many  scrip- 
tural names,  as  Ben -had  ad,  Benjamin,  etc.  Jioii,  the 
plural  of  Ben,  occurs  in  the  names  of  many  Arabian  tribes. 

Bcil,  Oil  or,  a  fixed  oil  extracted  by  pressure  from 
the  fruits  of  Moriivja  nptera  and  other  species,  legurainuus 
trees  growing  in  the  Levant  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
It  is  colorless  or  slightly  yellow,  is  odorless,  and  does  not 
readily  become  rancid.  It  is  used  to  extract  the  odoriferous 
principles  of  fragrant  plants. 

Beua'res  (anc.  VarannshiATid  Kasi),  a  famous  and  pop- 
ulous city  of  Hindostan,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  about  42S  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Calcutta,  and  477 
miles  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Delhi.  It  is  the  holy  city  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  chief  seat  of  their  science,  and  may  be  called 
the  Hindoo  capital  of  India.  Flights  of  stone  steps  called 
fjhdts  lead  down  the  steep  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  is 
here  about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  external  appearance  of 
the  city,  as  seen  from  the  river,  is  rendered  very  imposing 
by  the  minarets  of  about  MUO  mosques  and  the  pinnacles 
of  nearly  1000  pagodas.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and 
the  houses,  which  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  are  generally 
lofty,  some  of  them  six  stories  high.  Among  the  remark- 
able public  edifices  are  the  great  mosque  of  Auruugzeb,  2u2 
feet  high,  many  Hindoo  temples,  a  vast  and  old  astronomi- 
cal observatory,  and  the  Hindoo  Sanscrit  college,  the  chief 
seat  of  native  learning  in  India.  As  the  holy  city  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  central  seat  of  Brahmanical  learning, 
Benares  attracts  on  the  occasion  of  certain  festivals  an 
immense  multitude  of  pilgrims,  estimated  at  100,000.  The 
permanent  population  was.  in  180(5,  200,000.  Benares  is  a 
wealthy  and  industrious  city,  having  extensive  manufac- 
tures nf  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stutfs.  It  is  a  great  em- 
porium for  the  shawls  of  the  north,  the  diamonds  of  the 
south,  and  the  muslins  of  Dacca  and  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  Hindoo  Sanscrit  college  was  founded  here  in  1701,  and 
an  English  department  was  p.dded  to  it  about  1827.  The 
residences  of  the  Europeans  are  mostly  at  Secrole,  which 
is  three  miles  from  Benares,  and  contains  many  fine  man- 
sions. It  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  Calcutta  and 
Delhi.  A  mutiny  of  Sepoys  broke  out  here  in  June,  1857, 
hut  was  soon  quelled. 

Ben'bow  (John),  a  brave  English  admiral,  born  in 
Shropshire  in  1650,  served  first  under  James  II.  He  became 
a  rear-admiral  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  who  reposed 
great  confidence  in  him.  In  Aug.,  1702,  he  encountered 
a  superior  force  under  the  French  admiral  Dueasse,  near 
Jamaica.  He  maintained  a  running  fight  for  four  days, 
was  m'U-tally  wounded,  and  died  Nov.  29.  1702,  (See  Camp- 
bell, '*  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals.") 

Bench,  or  Banc  [Law  Lat.  hancuii]y  in  law,  has  sev- 
eral significations:  1.  A  court  or  tribunal  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  word  originally  meant  the  seat  oc- 
cupied by  the  judges  in  court.  In  England  two  of  the 
leading  courts  are  termed  king's  or  queen's  bench  and  com- 
mon bench.  The  latter  tribunal  is  also  called  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  2.  The  word  is  also  used  to  designate  the 
judges  as  contrasted  with  the  practitioners  in  their  court, 
as  in  the  phrase  "  the  bench  and  the  bar."  3.  Another 
signification  is  the  full  number  of  judges  acting  as  a  court 
of  review,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  member  of  their 
body,  also  acting  judicially.  Thus,  decisions  rendered  by 
a  single  judge  at  a  trial  are  said  to  take  place  at  vini  jtrhia, 
while  those  which  are  made  by  members  of  the  court  sit- 
ting together  are  said  to  be  made  in  bench  or  in  banc  or  in 

bn„ro. 

Bench  Warrant,  an  order  issued  by  or  from  a  bench 
for  the  arrest  of  a  person,  either  in  case  of  contempt  or 
after  an  indictment  has  been  found,  or  from  a  judge  to  ap- 
prehend a  person  charged  with  an  ofl'cnec. 

Bench'ers,  the  principal  officers  of  the  English  inns 
of  court,  entrusted  with  their  government  and  with  the 
power  of  admitting  persons  to  the  bar,  and  of  disbarring 
practitioners,  though  the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts. 

Beu'der,  or  Ben'dcry,  a  fortified  town  of  Ptussia,  in 


Bessarabia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  65  miles 
N.  W.  of  Odessa.  Here  is  a  strong  citadel  on  an  emi- 
nence. Bender  has  several  paper-mills,  forges,  and  tan- 
neries.    Pop.  in  1867,  24,44.3. 

Bendi\  (John  E.),  b.  on  board  the  steamer  Sarah  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Aug.  2S,  ISIS;  learned  the  trade 
of  a  machinist  in  New  York  ;  joined  the  0th  regiment.  State 
militia,  in  1847;  organized  the  7th  regiment  of  volunteers 
in  I860 :  took  -part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness.  Antic- 
tarn,  Fredericksburg,  etc.,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1865.     Died  in  New  York  Oct.  8.  1S77. 

Bend'sin,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government 
of  Petrokov,  100  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Pctrokov.  Pop.  in 
1867,  6231. 

Be'ne,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Cuneo,  on  a  hill  16  miles  N.  E.  of  "Coni.  It  has  an  old 
castle.     Pop.  G127. 

Ben'edek,  von  (Lcdwig),  an  Austrian  general,  born 
at  Odeuburg,  in  Hungary,  in  1804.  He  fought  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  against  the  Italians  in  1848,  and  became  a 
major-general  in  April,  1840,  after  which  he  served  with 
distinction  against  the  Hungarian  patriots.  He  directed  a 
corps  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1S.'>0  and  at  Solfcrino.  In 
June,  1866,  he  took  the  command  of  the  grand  Austrian 
army,  and  remained  on  the  defensive  in  Bohemia.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Prussians  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sadowa, 
July  3,  18()C. 

Benedet'ti  (Vixcevt),  Covnt,  a  French  diplomatist, 
born  in  Corsica  about  1815.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  18G1.  In  1870  he  was  emjiloyed 
by  Napoleon  III.  in  important  negotiations  with  the  euurt 
of  Prussia,  and  had  a  personal  interview  with  King  AVilHam 
at  Emsjust  before  the  emperor  declared  war  against  Prussia. 

Ben'edict  [Lat.  Benedic^tus],  Swst,  a  celebrated  Ital- 
ian religionist,  called  the  founder  of  munachi^m  in  the 
West,  was  born  at  Nursia,  in  Umbria,  in  480  A.  D.  Ho 
renounced  the  world  in  early  youth,  passed  some  years  in 
solitude,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  sanctity.  He 
founded  a  famous  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  near  Na- 
])les,  and  composed  a  system  of  monastic  rules  which  was 
largely  adopted  by  the  Western  monks,  and  was  known  as 
the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict.  Under  this  system  the  monks 
were  employed  in  manual  labor  and  in  the  instruction  of 
the  young.  (See  Benedictines.)  Died  Mar.  21,  543  A.  D. 
(See  Juan  de  Castaniza,  "  Vida  de  S.  Benito,"  1583;  J. 
B.  Planciiktte,  "Vie  du  grand  S.  Bcnoit,"  1652;  Anton 
SuLGER,  "Vita  divi  Benedicti,"  1601:  J.  G.  Waitzmann, 
*' Leben  und  Wirken  dcs  hciligen  Benedict,"  1825.) 

Benedict  I,  became  pope  of  Rome  in  574  A.  D.  Died 
in  578. — Benedict  II.,  a  native  of  Runic,  was  elected  pope 
in  683  A.  D.,  and  died  in  685. — Benedict  III.  succeeded 
Pope  Leo  IV.  in  ^5[>.  He  died  in  858,  leaving  a  good 
reputation  for  piety. — Benedict  IV.  was  elected  pope  in 
000,  as  the  successor  of  John  IX.  Died  in  003. — Bene- 
dict V.  was  chosen  pope  in  964,  but  was  banished  from 
Rome  by  the  emjteror  Otho  I.  Leo  VIII.  was  pojieat  the 
same  time  with  him,  and  both  are  recognized  by  Roman 
Catholic  historians.  Died  in  065. — Benedict  VI.  was 
elected  pope  in  072,  and  was  killed  by  the  rebellious  Ro- 
mans in  074. — Benedict  VII.  succeeded  Pope  Benedict  VT. 
in  075.  He  is  said  to  have  ruled  with  ability.  Died  in 
984. — Benedict  VIII..  a  son  of  the  count  of  Tusculum,  be- 
came pope  in  1012.  He  crowned  the  emperor  Henry  IT.  in 
1013,  and  defeated  the  Saracens,  who  had  invaded  the  Pa- 
pal States.  Died  in  1024. — Benedict  IX.  (Tiieodiilac- 
Tcs  OF  Tuscuh'm),  sometimes  called  the  "  iKiy-pnpe,"  was 
chosen  pope  in  1033.  He  was  extremely  licentious,  and 
was  expelled  by  the  Romans.  Sylvester  III.  beeamc  anti- 
pope.  Benedict  was  deposed  by  the  emperor  Henry  III. 
about  1046. — Benedict  X.,  called  the  Sttpid,  was  chosen 
pope  in  1058,  removed  thrtuigh  the  influence  of  Hihleljrand 
in  1050,  and  died  in  prison  in  the  same  year. — Bene- 
dict XI.  (Saint),  born  in  1240.  a  native  of  Treviso,  suc- 
ceeded Boniface  VIII.  in  1303.  He  was  noted  for  humil- 
ity. Died  in  1304. — Benedict  XII.  (originally  .Iacqies 
Fournier).  a  native  of  France,  was  chosen  pope  in  1334. 
He  was  the  third  pope  who  reigned  at  Avignon,  and  was 
eminent  as  a  canonist  and  theologian.  lie  wrote  several 
works.  He  died  in  1342.  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
VI.  Pope  Benedict  XII.  was  an  excellent  man. — Benedict 
XIII.  succeeded  Innocent  XIII.  in  1724.  He  wns  distin- 
guished for  moderation  ancl  other  virtues,  and  jiromoted 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Died  in  1730.  (See  Cleme.vte  da 
CRrz,  "Vidadc  Benedicto  XIII.."  1739.)— Benedict  XIIL 
(anti-pope).  (Pedro  de  Luna),  was  bom  in  Aragon.  and 
was  elected  pope  by  certain  cardinals  at  Avignon  in  1394. 
Another  party  elected  Boniface  IX.  at  Rome,  and  a  seliism 
of  the  Church  ensued.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1417.     Died  in  1424.    Bi:NEDiCT  XIV.  (Pros- 
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PERO  LAMiiKUTiNi).  born  at  Bologna  in  1675,  was  a  man  of 
superior  talcntg.  He  was  well  versed  in  history,  theology, 
and  classieal  learning.  He  succeeded  Clemt-ut  XII.  in 
1740,  and  sinewed  liiniself  a  liberal  patron  of  litL-raturc  and 
science.  Ho  was  also  distinguished  for  his  moderation  and 
enlightened  iiictv.  and  was  the  author  of  several  esteemed 
religious  works."  Died  in  1768.  (See  Pabuom,  "Vita  di 
Benedetto  XIV.,"  17S7.) 

Benedict  (I)Avin),  D.D.,  born  at  Norwalk.  Conn.,  Oct. 
10,  17711.  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  ISOd.  and  was 
for  twenty-live  years  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  ehureh  in 
Pawtueket,  K.  1.  He  has  written  a  "  History  of  the  Bap- 
tists "  (2  vols..  l.Sl;i:  ;id  vol.,  18IH),  "History  of  All  Re- 
ligions" (1S24).  "  Fifty  Years  among  the  Baptists"  (ISOO), 
**  ilistory  of  the  Donatists,"  '*  Compendium  of  Church  His- 
tory," and  other  works.     Died  Dee.  5,  1874. 

Benedict  (Erastis  Cornclus),  LL.D..  was  horn  at 
BninC-inl,  Conn..  Mar.  19,  1800,  and  graduated  in  1821  at 
AVillianis  College.  In  1821  was  called  to  the  bar.  and  has 
been  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  and  a 
regent  of  the  university,  etc.  He  published  "American 
Admiralty"  (IS.iO).  "A  Kun  through  Europe"  (1860), 
"The  Hymn  of  llildobert"  (1868J,  and  other  works. 

Benedict  (Sir  Jilius),  a  musical  composer,  born  at 
Stuttgart  Nov.  27.  1804.  He  has  written  "The  Gypsy's 
AVarning"  ( I8;i8),  "Brides  of  Venice,"  "Lily  of  Killar- 
ney "  (1862),  all  popular  operas:  "Undine,"  a  cantata, 
and  *•  St.  Peter"  (1870),  an  oratorio. 

Benedict  (  Lewis),  an  American  lawyer  and  general  of 
volunteers,  born  in  Albany.  N.  Y..  Sept.  2.  1817,  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1S41.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  politics  for  many 
years,  and  heM  various  important  local  othecs.  He  entered 
the  army  as  lieutenant-eoloncl  Seventy-third  N.  Y.  Volun- 
teers, engaged  at  Yorktown,  captured  at  Williamsburg,  ex- 
changed Sept..  1862.  appointed  colonel  One-Hundred-and- 
Sixty-second  X.  Y.  Volunteers,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  (Julf.  He  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Port  Hudson  and  during  the  Bed  River  ex- 
pedition, where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Killed 
at  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  April  9,  1864,  while  leading 
bis  lii-igado  to  a  charge.  (Brevet  brigadier-general  V.  S. 
volunteers  for  gallant  conduct.) 

G.  C.  SlMMON-S. 

Benedic'taj  a  township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.  Pop. 
415. 

Bencdtc'tine  Editions  of  the  Fathers,  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  list  of  these  highly  esteemed  and  now 
very  costly  works:  1,  Barnabas  (Menard),  4to,  1642;  2,  Lan- 
frano  (B'Achery),  fob,  1648;  :i,  Bernard  (Mabillon),  2  vols, 
fob,  1667;  4,  Anselm  (Uerberon),  fob,  1675;  6,  Augustine 
(Dclfan  and  others),  U  vols,  fob,  1670-1700;  6,  Cassiodorus 
(Garct).  2  vols,  fob,  1079;  7,  Ambrose  (Du  Frische  and  Le 
Nourri).  2  vols..  1686-90;    8,  Hilary  (Constant),  fob,  1693; 

9,  Jerome  (Martiany  and  others),  5  vols,  fob,  1693-170G; 

10,  Athanasius  (Montfaucon),  .3  vols,  fob,  1698;  11,  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  (Ruinart),  fob,  1699  ;  12,  Gregory  the  Great 
(De  Sainte-Marthe),  4  vols,  fob,  170.'> ;  13,  Hildebert  (Beau- 
gendre),  fob.  1708;  14,  Ireujeus  (Massuet),  fob,  1710;  15, 
Lucius  Ciccilius  (Lc  Nourri),  Svo,  1710;  16,  Chrysostom 
(Montfaucon),  13  vols.  fob.  1718-38;  17,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Toult^c  and  Maran).  fob,  1720;  18,  Basil  (Gamier  and 
Maran),  3  vols.  fob.  1721-30;  19,  Cyprian  (Maran),  fob, 
1726;  20.  Justin  Martyr  (Maran),  fob,  1742;  21,  Origen 
(De  la  Rue),  4  vols,  fob,  1733-59;  22,  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Clemeneet),  1  vob  fob,  1778;  2d  vol.,  1842. 

Benedic'tines,  or  Benedictine  Order,  the  name 
of  the  monks  who  observe  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict. 
This  order  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  learned  relig- 
ious orders  of  Western  Europe.  The  first  Benedictine 
monastery  was  that  foumleil  by  Saint  Benedict  on  Monte 
Cassino,  near  Na])les,  in  52S  A.  D.  The  order  spread  rap- 
idly and  widely  in  several  countries  of  Euro|)e,  and  it  is 
eaid  had  at  one  period  37,000  monasteries.  The  Benedic- 
tines boasted  that  their  order  had  produced  24  popes,  200 
cardinals.  4000  bishops,  and  1500  saints.  The  rule  of 
Saint  Benedict  was  less  severe  than  that  which  the  Eastern 
ascetics  practised.  It  required  that  the  monks  should  live 
frugally,  avoid  laughter,  hold  no  private  property,  and  be 
industrious.  To  them  we  are  especially  indebted  for  the 
preservation  and  transmission  of  many  of  the  ancient 
classics  through  the  I>ark  Ages  down  to  the  present  time. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  bouses  or  societies  of  this  order 
was  the  Congregation  of  Saint-Maur  (dating  from  1621), 
on  the  river  L(»ire.  to  which  all  the  Benedictine  houses  in 
France  were  afiiliated.  Connected  with  it  were  many 
learned  men.  including  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  and  Sainte- 
Marthe.  They  published  good  editions  of  the  Fathers  (see 
above)  and  numerous  valuable  works,  among  which  are 


"L'Antiquitfi  Expliqu^^e  "  (15  vols,  fob,  1719-24),  "Vete- 
rum  Scriptorum  Spicilegium  "  (13  vols.,  1653-77),  "Acta 
Sanctorum  S.  Bcnedicti  "  (9  vols.,  1688-1702),  and  "His- 
toire  Litt^raire  de  la  France"  (9  vols.  4to,  1733-49).  The 
Cistercians,  Carthusians,  Camaldulcs.  Clunians,  Celestines, 
and  Trappists  were  branches  of  the  Benedictine  order.  In 
1870  the  order  numbered  3089  monks,  in  eight  congrega- 
tions, two  of  which  cora])rise  the  monasteries  in  the  V.  S. 
There  are  also  Benedictine  nuns,  with  twelve  convents,  in 
the  U.S.  (See  "Aunales  Ordinis  S.  Benedieti,"  6  vols., 
1713-39;  Tassin,  "  Histoire  de  la  Congregation  do  St.- 
Maur,"  1770  ;  Mo.ntalembert,  *'  The  Monks  of  the  West/' 
5  vols.,  1S60.) 

Ben''edix  (Ji'lius  RoDERirK),  a  German  author,  was 
born  .ian.  21.  1811.  He  has  written  many  successful  plays, 
among  them,  "BemoostesIIaujit,"  "  Der  Steckbrief,"  "  Her 
Stcirenfried,"  *•  Mathilde,"  etc.,  and  a  novel,  "Bilder  aus 
dem  Schauspiclcrieben."    Died  Sept.  27,  1873. 

Ben'efice  [Lat.  benfjicunn,  a  "favor"],  originally,  a 
bounty  in  land  given  to  a  meritorious  lloman  soldier.  In 
mediieval  history  the  term  denoted  an  estate  in  land  con- 
ferred by  a  sujicrior  by  way  of  recompense  f(tr  service. 
As  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the  word  was  used  synony- 
mously witb/a'(/i(»).  The  earlier  historians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  adopted  the  view  that  benefices  were  given  succes- 
sively, as  revocable,  as  temporary,  as  estates  for  life,  and 
finally  as  estates  in  perpetuity.  This  view  has  been  refuted 
bj'  Guizot  (see  "Civilization  in  France."  vob  iii.).  In  tho 
canon  law  it  designates  a  riglit  inhering  in  a  clergyman  of 
sharing  the  income  of  church  jiroperty  in  return  for  the  per- 
formance of  spiritual  duties.  The  lloman  Catholic  Church 
includes  all  clerical  ofiices,  even  the  papal,  among  bene- 
fices;  but  tho  Church  of  Englanil,  which  long  made  the 
term  include  all  preferments  except  bishoprics,  now  ex- 
cludes also  all  cathedral  preferments,  such  as  deaneries, 
canonrics,  arch-deaconries,  etc. 

Ben'efit  of  Cler'gy,  in  English  criminal  law,  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  clergy,  a  clerk's  pri\  ihge.  Huring  the  Middle 
Ages  benefit  of  clergy  in  various  European  countries  ex- 
tended to  a  total  exemption  in  favor  of  clergymen  from 
the  process  of  a  secular  judge  in  criminal  cases.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  it  was  not  carried  beyond  an  exemption 
from  capital  punishment  in  felony  and  ])etit  treason.  It 
was  never  granted  in  cases  of  high  treason  or  ofTences  be- 
low felonies.  Oficnces  were  thus  divided  into  tliose  which 
were  clergyable  and  not  clergyable.  This  exemption,  at 
first  allowed  only  to  clergymen,  soon  was  extended  to  all 
the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Church,  and  then  to  every 
one  who  could  read,  an  ability  to  read  being  confined 
almost  wholly  to  those  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  But 
when  learuing  became  more  generally  ditfused,  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  those  in  orders  and  laymen  who 
could  read,  the  latter  being  allowed  the  privilege  only 
once,  and  then  (unless  they  were  peers  or  peeresses)  being 
branded  in  the  left  thumb.  A  woman,  unless  she  was  a 
peeress,  could  not  claim  this  exemption,  though  this  in- 
equality was  rectified  by  statute.  At  first,  the  criminals 
who  were  allowed  this  privilege  were  handed  over  to  the 
ordinary  or  bishop  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  Church;  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  en- 
acted that  they  should  be  discharged  from  prison,  with  tho 
proviso  that  the  court  might  in  its  discretion  keej)  the  of- 
fender in  prison  for  a  year;  and  by  subsequent  statutes 
various  punishments,  such  as  whipping,  fine,  and  impris- 
onment, were  imposed  on  criminals  entitled  to  benefit  of 
clergy,  who  were  practically  all  convicts.  Whenever  Par- 
liament desired  to  make  an  offence  strictly  capital,  the 
practice  was  to  introduce  into  the  enactment  the  words 
"without  benefit  of  clergy."  By  statute  of  7  Geo.  IV.,  c. 
28,  s.  6,  benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished.  Its  retention  for 
so  long  a  time  was  plainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  could  bo 
used  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  English  criminal  law. 
(For  details  as  to  this  exemption,  consult  4  Blaukstone's 
"Commentaries,"  365.)  T.  W.  DwnaiT. 

Be'ueke  (Friedrich  EnrAno).  a  German  pbilosojther, 
born  in  Berlin  Feb.  17,  1798.  He  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1832. 
Among  his  works  are  "  Psychologieal  Sketches  "  (2  vols., 
1825-27),  a  "System  of  Logic  "  (2  vols.,  1842),  and  "  Prag- 
matic Psychology  "  (1850).  His  system  of  psychology  is 
called  "empirical."  He  disappeared  Mar.  1,  1854,  and  his 
body  was  found  in  a  canal  in  June,  1855. 

Ben^t  (Stkphex  Vincent).     See  Appendix. 

Beneven'to,  a  province  of  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Campobasso,  on  the  E.  by  Foggia.  on  the  S.  by  Avel- 
lino,  and  on  the  W.  by  Caserta.  Area,  676  square  miles. 
The  country  is  level,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  grain,  wine,  oil.  etc.  It 
has  changeil  masters  very  often,  and  was  annexed  by  Italy 
at  the  same  time  as  Naples.     Pop.  in  1871,  231,914. 
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Bcneveuto  [Lat.  BenevenUum'],  a  walled  city  of  South- 
ern Italy,  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  on 
a  hili  or  declivity  ivnd  on  the  river  Calore,  33  milcK  N.  E. 
of  Naples.  Pop.  in  1S72,  20,i;i3.  It  has  a  citadel  or 
castle,  a  tine  old  eatheilral,  several  palaces  and  churches. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishoji,  and  has  several  annual 
fairs.  Amon-;  the  many  ancient  remains  found  here  is 
the  inaguificent  Arch  of  Trajan,  erected  in  114  A.  1).,  now 
nearly  perfect.  litiirrcntuni  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
having  beconio  a  Roman  town  as  early  as  274  13.  C,  and  it 
was  an  important  city  during  the  Roman  empire.  It  was 
conquered  in  the  sixlh  century  by  the  Lombards,  under 
whom  it  continued  to  flourish,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  powerful  duidiy  of  IJenevento.  The  city,  with  some 
adjacent  tcrrilory,  was  given  to  the  pope  in  1003.  In  ISOO 
it  was  erected  into  a  principality  by  Nai)olcoD,  yfho  gave 
Talleyrand  the  title  of  prince  of  Benevcnto. 

Ueii'ezet  (Anthony),  a  French  philanthropist,  born  at 
Sainl-Quentin  Jan.  31,  1713.  lie  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  emigrated  in  1731  t(»  Philadelphia,  where  he 
tauglit  school  for  many  years.  lie  was  eminent  as  an  op- 
ponent of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery,  and  a  benefactor  of 
t!ic  negroes.  He  wrote  several  tracts  on  slavery  and  the 
Blave-trade,  etc.  Died  May  3,1784.  (See  Vaux,  "Memoir 
of  A.  Bcnexct,"  1817.) 

Ben'fey  (Thkopor),  born  at  Noerten,  near  Gottingen, 
Jan.  2S,  iSUy,  became  in  1834  professor  of  Sanscrit  and 
comparative  grammar  at  Gottingen.  He  has  published, 
besides  other  valuable  works,  a  "  Lexicon  of  Greek  Roots" 
(1839-42),  "The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions"  (1847),  "The 
Hymns  of  Sama-Veda"  (184S).  "The  History  of  Oriental 
Philo.-^ophy  in  Germany  "  (ISG'J),  and  a  "  Sanscrit-English 
Dictionary." 

Bcngar,  the  largest  and  most  important  province  of 
British  ludia.  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nepaul  and  Bootan, 
on  the  E.  by  Burmah,  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Xcirth-wcstcrn  and  the  Central  Provinces. 
It  has  an  area  of  200,724  square  miles.  The  greater  part 
of  Bengal  consists  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  or  valley  of 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra.  The  combined  delta  of 
these  great  rivers  commences  2S0  miles  from  the  sea,  near 
which  the  delta-islands,  here  called  Sunderbunds,  are  cov- 
ered with  a  very  dense  vegetation,  and  infested  by  serpents, 
crocodiles,  and  tigers.  Farther  N.  the  country  is  mar- 
vellously prolific  of  rice,  cotton,  opium,  sugar,  indigo,  and 
a  great  variety  of  tropical  fruits.  The  chief  exports  are 
opium,  saltpetre,  rice,  hides,  and  indigo.  The  climate  of 
Bengal  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat,  and  is  very 
destructive  to  the  health  of  both  Europeans  and  natives, 
but  in  this  respect  great  improvement  is  reported  in  the 
hist  few  years.     Pop.  in  1871.  40,3o2.y00. 

Among  the  most  important  cities  of  Bengal  presidency 
are  Calcutta,  the  capital,  Delhi,  Benares,  Patna,  Agra,  and 
Moorshedaln'ul.  The  people  are  Hindoos,  Mohammedans, 
Sikhs,  and  various  wild  tribes  in  the  hill-country.  The  na- 
tive Bengalese  arc  a  facile,  deceitful,  cowardly  race.  Their 
morals  arc  much  debased.  The  English  first  established 
themselves  in  Bengal  in  Ifir)!).  From  the  smallest  begin- 
nings their  gn-at  empire  of  the  East  has  grown  up.  The 
Bengalese  language  has  a  basis  of  Sanscrit,  but  is  modified 
by  wonls  of  A^abi^^  Malay,  and  Persian  origin.  Its  litera- 
ture has  been  much  neglected  till  of  late. 

Bengal,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.    P.  10S6. 

Bengal,  Bay  of  (anc.  GautjH'intH  Si'mtn),  a  part  of 
the  Intliau  0(;i'au  extending  between  Hindostau  and  Far- 
ther luilia.  Its  southern  boundary  is  variously  ]ilaced  by 
geogra]ihers,  according  to  some  ol  whom  it  is  a  line  about 
1200  miles  long,  drawn  from  Coromandel  to  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca.  Otlicrs  assign  as  its  southern  limit  a  line 
drawn  from  the  delta  of  the  Godavery  to  Cape  Negrais. 
Its  rhief  afliuents  are  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmapootra,  and 
the  Irrawaddy.  There  are  no  good  harbors  on  the  western 
coiisr,  but  several  safe  ports  occur  on  the  E.  side,  at  Araean, 
Ciieiliilia,  Nograis,  etc.  The  tide  sometimes  rises  to  the 
hcigiit  of  seventy  feet  in  this  bay.  The  north-east  mon- 
soon prevails  here  in  summer  and  the  soutli-west  nuinsoon 
in  winter.  In  this  bay  are  the  Andaman  and  the  Nicobar 
Isbinds. 

Bent^al  T-iffht,  or  Bine  Li^lit,  a  brilliant  signal- 
light  used  at  si-a  iluring  shipwreck,  and  in  ordinary  pyro- 
tcchny  for  illuminating  a  tract  of  country.  It  is  produced 
by  the  comliustion  of  a  mixture  of  nitre,  suljiliur,  and  ter- 
sulpliidt'ofimliniony.  These  materials  are  first  reduced  to 
a  tine  pow<b'r,  thru  dried,  and  mixed  in  thi^  pnq.orlinns 
of  0  pounils  of  nitre,  2  of  sul]thur,  and  1  of  (lie  tersulphide. 

Bentra'zi,  or  Benijhasy  (anc.  Jirrem'rc),  a  aeaport- 
town  ill'  Xorlhern  Alriea  and  the  capital  of  Barca,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Gulfed  Sidra.  420  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Tripoli. 
The  port  is  shallow,  and  nearly  filled  with  sand.     It  has 


some  trade  in  oxen,  sheep,  corn,  and  wool.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hesperin  and  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  llcsperides.   Pop.  estimated  at  from  fiOOO  to  "UUO. 

Beiig'el  (JoFiANN  Albrp:cht),  D.  D.,  a  German  Luth- 
eran theologian,  was  born  at  Winneoden,  in  Wiiitemberg, 
June  24,  1()H7.  He  was  |irobabIy  the  first  Protestant  who 
treated  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  thoroughly 
critical  spirit.  His  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1734) 
is  highly  esteemed.  He  wrote  the  celebrated  "Gnomon 
Novi  Testamenti  "  (1742)  and  an  "  Exposition  of  the  Rev- 
elation of  St.  John  "  (1740),  etc.    Died  Nov.  2,  1762. 

Beilgue'la,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  the  limits  of 
which  cannot  be  accurately  defined.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Coanza  River,  which  separates  it  from  Angola, 
on  the  S.  by  Mossamedes,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  wiitered  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which  flow 
westward  into  the  Atlantic.  The  surface  is  mountiiinous. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  a  very  luxuriant  ami  varied 
vegetation.  The  climate  is  hot,  humid,  and  unhealthy,  es- 
pecially near  the  coast.  The  forests  are  infested  by  lifuis 
and  other  beasts  of  prey.  Bcnguela  is  nominally  subject 
to  Portugal.     Capital,  Sao  Felipe  de  Benguela. 

Ben'ham  (A.  E.  K.),  U.  S.  N.,  bom  April  15,  1S32,  in 
Pennsylvania,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Nov.  24, 
1S47,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  18o3,  a  lieutenant 
in  ISoD,  a  lieutenant-couimaniler  in  1862,  and  acommander 
in  1867.  On  Nov.  7,  ISfiJ,  while  attached  to  the  steamer 
Bienville,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Port  Ruyul.  From 
1863  to  18GJ  he  commanded  the  steamer  Penobscot,  West- 
ern Gulf  blockading  squadron.       Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Beilham  (  IIknry  AV.  ),  b.  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  181 G ;  grad- 
uated first  at  West  Point  in  1837  ;  col.  of  engrs.,  bvt.  maj.- 
gen.  U.  S.  army ;  has  had  charge  of  the  principal  engineer 
works  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  including  Potomac  aqueduct, 
and  of  Coast  Survey  office  ;  member  of  commission  for  New 
York  ducks  1865,  and  engineer  of  New  York  quarantine 
commission  18o9;  was  wounded  and  bvtd.  cap.  at  Buena 
Vista  1847  ;  bvtd.  col.  as  commanding  at  the  rout  of  Gar- 
nett,  Carrick's  Ford,  July,  ISGl  ;  as  brig. -gen.  vols,  com- 
manded leading  brigade  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  Sept.,  and  at 
rout  of  Floyd  through  Fayetteville  Nov.,  1S(U  ;  command- 
ed district  and  troops  at  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.  Apr., 
1862  ;  commanding  engineer  brigade,  laid  several  ponton- 
bridges  under  fire  during  Cbaucellorsville  battles,  his  horse 
being  shot  under  him  ;  constructed  and  commanded  de- 
fences City  Point,  1864  ;  bvttl.  maj.-gen.  vols,  ami  brig,  and 
maj.-gen.  U.  S.  army  for  "  gallant  conduct,"  etc.,  Mar.,  1865 ; 
senior  engineer  Boston;  pres.  of  engineer  boards;  devised 
picket  shovel  and  rapid  construction  of  ponton-bridges  by 
"simultaneous  bays." 

Be'lliy  a  river  of  South  America,  in  Bolivia,  rises  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Chuqueapo  and  Mapiri.  It  flows  northward  into 
the  Madeira  or  Mamore  after  a  course  of  about  650  miles. 

Beili^  a  department  of  Bolivia,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  E.  by  Brazil,  on  the  S.  by  La  Paz.  Cochabamba,  and 
Santa  Cruz,  and  on  tlie  AV.  by  Peru.  It  eomjirises  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  republic,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  part  in  the  S.  W.  corner,  and  a  jiart  of  the 
province  of  Menos  in  the  E.,  is  entirely  an  unknown  region, 
inhabited  only  by  wild  Indians.  Chief  town,  Trinidad. 
Pop.  53,000.  exclusive  of  about  100.000  Indians. 

BeiiicarMo,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  82  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Valencia.  It  is  meanly  built,  and  has  a  ruined  castle  and 
a  fishing  port.  A  strong  wine  is  made  here  and  exported 
to  Bordeaux,  where  it  is  used  to  adulterate  claret.    P.  69S9. 

Beili9''ia9  a  post-village  of  Solano  co.,  Cal.,  is  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Strait  of  Carquinez  (which  connects  San 
Pablo  and  Suisun  bays),  about  33  miles  by  water  N.  E.  of 
San  Francisco.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  State. 
The  strait  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  and  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels.  Benicia  has  a  law  school,  a  V .  S.  arsenal 
and  barracks,  a  ladies'  seminary,  a  convent.  an<l  inipnrhnit 
manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Augustine  College 
(Episcopalian).  Here  are  quarries  of  limestone,  producing 
good  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  machine-shops  and  foun- 
dries of  thi^  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.     Pop.  of  tj).  1656. 

Ben'i-IIas'san,  a  village  of  Central  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  <i\'  tlie  Nile,  23  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Minieh.  Here  arc 
twenty-two  grottoes  or  catncombs  excavated  in  a  calcareous 
bank  or  hill.  They  are  supjiosed  to  have  been  used  as  tombs 
by  the  people  of  HermopoUs.  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Hero  arc  ajjartments  sixty  feet  long  and 
forty  feet  wide,  in  which  are  (lillars  of  the  native  roek  six- 
teen feet  eight  antl  a  half  inches  in  height  and  five  feet 
in  diameter.  Tlie  sides  of  tlie  grottoes  are  covered  wilh 
paintinsrs  desi<:ned  with  skill  and  trood  taste.  These 
tombs  arc  among  the   most  remarkable  in    Egypt.     The 
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earliest  bcnrs  the  date  of  the  forty-third  year  of  Ositarsen 
I.,  not  far  from  ISIIO  B.  C.  Says  J.  P.  Thompson.  "  I  found 
one  tomb,  sonic  200  fort  above  the  level  of  the  river,  almost 
a  Doric  temple  hewn  from  the  solid  rock.  .  .  .  This  cham- 
ber was  cut  from  the  solid  rock  with  perfect  precision;  no 
modern  si|uarc  or  line  or  i>luramct  could  make  it  more  true." 
Bc'ili  Khaibir',  a  tribe  in  Arabia,  supposed  by  some, 
but  witliout  sutiicient  reason,  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
ascetic    Reclmbites.      They   number   about   60,000.      (See 

RKCUABlTrS.) 

Ilenin',  a  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  in  Upper  Guinea, 
is  bounded  on  the  X.  E.  and  E.  by  the  river  Ni^er.  on  the 
P.  \V.  by  the  liay  of  Benin,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dahomey. 
I(^  limits  in  some  directions  are  not  well  defined  or  ascer- 
tained. The  interior  is  elevated  and  hilly,  and  mostly  cov- 
ered with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  supports  a  dense 
population.  Sugar,  rice,  yams,  palm  oil,  and  cotton  are 
the  staple  ]productions.  Many  human  victims  are  sacrificed 
here.     The  religion  of  the  country  is  gross  fetishism. 

Benin,  a  town  of  Africa,  capital  of  the  above,  is  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Niger.  It  is  about  55  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  houses 
are  built  of  clay.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  Bclzoni  died 
in  this  town  in  lS2lt. 

Bcni-SooeP,  or  Bcni-Soucf,  a  town  of  Central 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  68  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Cairo.  It  has  cot- 
ton-mills and  quarriea  of  alilbastcr,  and  is  the  entrepflt  of 
the  produce  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Fayoom.     Pop.  6000. 

Bcii'jnmin,  the  youngest  son  of  the  patriarch  .Jacob 
and  of  K;irhi'l  (who  called  him  Br.NONi).  lie  was  his  father's 
favorite  chilil.  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  territory  of  this  tribe  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  that  of  Ejihraim.'on  the  E.  bv  the  .Jordan,  on  the  S.  by 
the  land  (if  .Judab.  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Dan.  After 
the  ileath  of  Polomon  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  .Judah 
remained  loyal  to  his  dynasty  when  the  other  ten  tribes 
revolted. 

Benjamin  (.JinAii  Pkteb),  an  American  politician  of 
Jewish  cxtra-'tion,  was  horn  in  llayti  in  1812.  lie  prac- 
tised law  in  New  Orleans,  was  elected  a  Sen.ator  of  the  V.  S. 
for  Louisiana  in  1852,  and  re-elected  in  1859.  He  acted 
with  the  Democrats,  and  became  a  secessionist.  He  was 
secretary  of  state  of  the  Confederate  States  from  Feb., 
1862.  until  the  collapse  of  that  power  in  1,865.  Since  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  he  has  practised  law  in  London, 
England. 

Benjamin  (Pauk).  an  .\mcrican  poet,  born  at  Dcm- 
arara,  in  (iuiaua,  .\ug.  14,  1800.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1829,  and  in  1840  became  as- 
sociated with  R.  W.  Oriswold  as  editor  of  tbe  "New  York 
World,"  a  literary  journal.  lie  wrote,  besides  many  lyri- 
cal poems,  a  "  Poem  on  tlio  Meditation  of  Nature."  Mr. 
Benjamin,  though  phvsically  strong,  was  never  able  to 
walk.     Died  Sept.  12,  1864.  " 

Bcn.jamin  of  Tuclela,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  traveller, 
commenced  about  1160  a  journey  through  P.alestine,  Persia, 
and  Egypt,  in  which  he  passed  about  twelve  years.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  translated  into 
Latin,  English,  and  French.  Died  in  UTH.  (See  Carmoly, 
"Notice  sur  B.  de  Tudcle  et  scs  ^^oyages,"  1837.) 

Benkoelcn,  or  Bcncoo'lcn,  a  Dutch  seaport-town 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sumatra;  lat.  3°  48'  S.,  Ion.  102°  19' 
E.  Pop.  estimated  at  5000.  It  was  founded  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  11)85,  but  was  ceded  to  HoU.and  in  1825,  in  exchange 
for  M:»laccn.  The  climate  of  the  city  is  exceedingly  un- 
healthy.    Pepper  is  tbe  chief  article  of  export. 

Ben'nor,  a  township  of  Centre  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1362. 
Bcn'nct   Spring,  a  township  of  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  1742. 

Ben'nett  (James  GonnoN),  a  journalist,  born  in  B-anff- 
shire,  Scothind,  Se])t.  1,  1795,  and  educated  for  tbe  Roman 
C:itholic  pi'iesfhood,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1819,  was 
connected  with  several  journals  published  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  chief  editor  in  1833  of  tbe  '*  Pennsyl- 
vanian,"  a  daily  paper  of  Philadelphia.  In  1835  be  founded 
the  *'  New  York  Herald,"  which  was  very  successful.  He 
died  June  1,  1872. 

Bennett  (.Iohn  IlrnHEs;,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  physician 
and  metlit^al  writer  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  London  in 
I,S12,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  in  1837.  and  in  1848 
was  made  professor  <if  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  that 
city.  Dr.  Bennett  is  especially  distinguished  for  his  studies 
in  histology  and  therapeutics,  and  his  ailvocacy  of  the  ex- 
pectant treatment  of  disease.  Among  his  worksare  "  Clini- 
cal -Medicine"  (1856),  "Practice  of  Medicine,"  "Treat- 
ment of  Pulmonary  Consumption,"  etc. 

Bennett  (Mit.o  Lymav),  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Sharon. 
Conn.,  in  1790,  graduated  at  Yale  in  ISll,  and  studied  law 


at  Litchfield.  Ho  resided  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  was  n 
judge  in  the  Vermont  courts  (1839-59).  He  published 
"  Vermont  Justice  "  and  other  legal  works.  Died  July  7, 
ISGS. 

Bennett  (Sir  William  Ster.vpale),  Mrs.  Dr..  R.  C.  L., 
an  Knglisli  composer  and  pianist,  born  at  Sbetlield  April 
13,  1816.  He  visited  Germany,  and  formed  a  friendsliip 
with  Mendelssohn.  He  composed  concertos,  overtures,  and 
pieces  for  the  piano.     He  was  knighted  1871.      Died  1875. 

Bennett's  Bayou,  a  post-township  of  Fulton  co.. 
Ark.     Pop.  427. 

Bcn'ncttsville,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Marl- 
borough CO.,  S.  C.  90  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Ctdumbia.  It  lias 
one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  township,  1736. 

Ben  Nc'vis,  a  famous  mountain  of  .Scotland,  and  the 
highest  jioiut  iu  Great  Britain,  is  iu  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness, about  5  miles  E.  of  Loch  Eil.  It  has  an  altitude  of 
•4406  foet,  and  is  very  difficult  of  ascent.  (In  tlic  N.  E. 
side  is  a  tremendous  jirecijiice  1500  feet  in  height.  Gran- 
ite and  gneiss  form  the  base  of  this  mountain,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  porphyry.  In  clear  weather  most  of  the 
Western  Islands  and  the  mainland  as  far  as  Cairngorm  and 
Ben  Macdhui  can  be  seen  from  the  summit. 

Bennezette,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  2116. 

Bcnnezctte,  a  township  of  Elk  co.,  Pa.     Poji.  902. 

Ben'nigsen,  von  (RtinoLP),  a  prominent  (ierinan 
statesman,  born  at  Liineburg  in  1824,  became  in  1867  a 
member  of  the  Hanoverian  provincial  diet  and  of  tlie  Prus- 
sian house  of  delegates,  and  second  vice-president  of  the 
North  German  diet. 

Ben'nington,  a  county  which  forms  tbe  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Vermont.  Area,  700  square  miles.  It  ia 
drained  by  the  Battenkill  River,  which  rises  within  its 
limits.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous  or  hilly,  and 
extensively  covered  with  forests.  Quarries  of  white  and 
gray  marble  arc  worked  in  this  county,  which  is  intersected 
by  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.  or  Western  Verniout  R.  R. 
0;its,  corn,  wool,  potatoes,  and  maple-sugar  are  important 
products.   Capit:ils,  Bennington  and  .Manchester.  P.  21,325. 

Bennington,  a  township  of  Marsh.all  co..  111.  Pop. 
102U. 

Bennington,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Ia.  Pop. 
654. 

Bennington,  a  post-township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1424. 

Bennington,  a  township  of  Mower  co.,  Minn.    P.  257. 

Bennington,  a  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co., 
N.  H.  It  has  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  paper,  cutlery, 
casks,  hoes,  etc.      Pop.  401. 

Bennington,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wvoni- 
ing  CO.,  N.  v.,  26  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  of  the 
townshi]!,  2385. 

Bennington,  a  township  of  Licking  co.,  0.    Pop.  907. 

Bennington,  a  post-township  of  Morrow  co.,  0.  Pop. 
899. 

Bennington,  the  semi-capital  of  Bennington  co.,  Vt., 
is  on  tbe  Harlem  extension  division  of  the  New  York  Bos- 
ton and  Montreal  R,  R..  55  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rutland,  and 
36  miles  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Troy.  The  town  con- 
tains three  villages — Bennington,  North  Bennington,  and 
Bennington  Centre — each  of  which  has  a  separate  post- 
office.  Gen.  Stark,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  "Green 
Mountain  Boys,"  defeated  a  British  detachment  in  force, 
commantled  by  Col.  Baum.  sent  from  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
army  to  capture  the  public  stores  at  Bennington,  Aug.  16, 
1777;  600  British  prisoners  were  captured.  The  town 
contains  nine  churches,  two  extensive  graded  schools,  two 
national  banks,  five  large  manufactories  of  knit  goods,  and 
one  of  the  largest  shawl  factories  in  the  country.  Benning- 
ton Village  is  tbe  largest  manufacturing  village  iu  the 
State.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  2501;  total 
pop.  of  township,  5760. 

J.  Halsev  CrsHMAN,  Ed.  "Banner." 

Beno'na,  a  post-township  of  Oceana  co.,  Mich.    P.  637. 

Bensa'lem,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Bucks  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  R.  R.,  16  miles  N.  E. 
of  Philadelphia.     Pop.  of  township,  2353. 

Ben'son,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Swift  co.,  Minn.,  is 
on  the  Chiiilicwa  River  and  on  tbe  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
R.  R..  134  miles  W.  of  St.  Paul.     Pop.  of  township,  628. 

Benson,  a  post-township  of  Hamilton  co.,  N.  Y.   P.  320. 

Benson,  a  post-township  of  Rutland  co.,Vt.   Pop.  1244. 

Benson   (Egbert),   LL.D.,  born   in   New  York   City 

June  21,  1746,  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1795,  was 

i  an    eminent    lawyer,   a    member    of    Congress   (1784-88, 

1789-93,  and  1813-15),  a  regent  of  the  university  (1789- 
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1S02),  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  (179I-I80I), 
and  of  tho  U.  S.  circuit  court.  He  published  a  '*  Vindica- 
tion "  of  tho  captors  of  Andr€  (1817),  and  a  "Memoir  on 
Dutch  Names"  (ls;iOj.     Died  Aug.  24.  1S33. 

Benson  (Hknry  C).  D.  D..  an  eminent  preacher  and 
writer  in  tiie  Methodist  Epiacopal  Church,  was  born  near 
Xcnia.  0.,  in  ISlJ,  joined  tho  Indiana  Conference  in  lHt2, 
was  elected  profesfsor  of  (jtreek  in  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sity in  1850.  wont  to  California  in  1H52,  was  editor  of  the 
'•Pacific  Christian  Advocate"  at  Portland.  Or.,  from  Dsfil 
to  1808,  and  elected  editor  of  tho  "  California  Advocate  "  in 
1808,  in  which  office  he  still  continues.  He  is  author  of 
*'  Life  among  the  Chostaws,"  among  whom  be  labored 
some  time  as  a  missionary. 

Benson  (Joseph),  nu  English  Methodist  minister,  born 
in  Ciiinl>erland  Jan.  2o,  171^.  acquired  much  influence  in 
the  Church.  He  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  author  of 
numerous  works,  among  which  are  an  ''Apology  for  the 
Methodists"  (1801),  a  "Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher," 
and  a  "Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures''  {5  vols., 
1811-lS),  which  is  highly  esteemed.     Died  Feb.  16,  1821. 

Bent,  a  county  in  the  P.  E.  part  of  Colorado,  bordering 
on  Kiinsus.  Area,  0040  square  mile.''.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  also  drained  by  several  creeks. 
The  ^^oil  is  adapted  to  grazing  and  tillage,  and  grain  is 
successfully  cultivated.     Capital,  Las  Animas.     Pop.  692. 

Bent  Grass  {Affmii'tts),  a  genus  of  grasses  comprising 
numerous  species  which  are  natives  of  Europe,  the  U.  S., 
and  many  other  countries.  They  have  l-(lowered  spikelets 
in  a  loose  or  open  panicle,  with  glumes  which  are  unequal, 
awnless,  and  longer  than  the  palciu.  The  upper  (inner) 
palca  is  often  wanting.  Stamens  mostly  three.  Some  of 
the  species  are  cultivated  for  pasture  and  for  hay,  on 
account  of  their  adajitation  to  certain  soils.  Tho  Aijroatis 
rii/ijariH  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  pasture  in  the  more 
elevated  districts  of  England,  and  resists  drought  better 
than  some  other  grasses.  It  is  considered  suitable  for 
lawns.  It  is  called  "herd's  grass"  or  "red  top  "  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  AtjrohiiH  alba,  sometimes  called  "  marsh 
bent  grass,"  is  valuable  for  pasture,  and  is  common  in 
England.  It  is  also  naturalized  in  some  of  the  U.  S. 
The  Af/rontis  spicn  venti,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  a  beautiful 
grass,  with  very  slender  branches  of  its  panicle,  which, 
waving  in  the  wind,  presents  a  glossy  and  silky  appearance. 

Bcn'tham  (Jfukmv),  an  English  philosopher  and  re- 
former, eminent  as  a  writer  on  ethics  and  jurisprudence, 
was  born  in  London  Feb.  l.),  1748.  He  graduated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1760,  studied  law,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1772,  but  he  never  practised  that  pro- 
fession. He  published  in  1770  an  acute  and  critical  '*  Frag- 
ment on  Government,"  which  abounds  in  sound  and  original 
idea;*,  and  in  1787  an  exhaustive  argument  entitled  a  "  De- 
fence of  Usury."  His  next  important  work  was  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation"  (178U). 
He  adopted  the  theory  that  "  utility  is  the  test  and  measure 
of  virtue,"  and  that  laws  should  promote  "the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  He  devoted  his  time 
and  talents  chiefly  to  the  reforui  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment, and  advocated  universal  sufl'rage,  tiic  vote  by  ballot, 
etc.  He  inherited  from  his  father  an  easy  fortune.  About 
1702  he  formed  a  friendship  and  literary  partnership  with 
M.  Dumont,  who  translated  into  French  several  of  Ben- 
tham's  works — namely,  "Treatise  on  Civil  and  Penal  Legis- 
lation" {'.^  vols.,  1S()2),  and  "Theory  of  Penalties  and  Re- 
wards" (181 1 ).  Among  his  other  works  aio  "  Panojttieon" 
(1701),  which  treats  on  prison  discipline,  and  "The  Ra- 
tionale of  Judicial  Evidence"  (j  vols.,  1827).  By  habit- 
ual temperance,  activity,  and  self-control  he  prolonged 
his  lite  to  the  age  of  eighty-four.  I)icd  .huic  0.  is;i2. 
He  has  great  merits  in  the  English  jurisprudence,  "which," 
as  Macaulay  says,  "he  found  a  gibberish  and  left  a  sci- 
ence." But  on  the  public  in  general  his  influeneo  was 
small,  on  account  of  the  unreadablencsa  of  bis  writings. 
He  represents  French  ideas,  especially  (hose  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  he  is  the  real  founder  of  the  utilitarian 
school  of  jthilosopliy.  His  works  were  more  admired  on 
the  Continent  than  in  England.  (Sec  "  Memoirs  of  .leremy 
Bentham."  prchxed  to  his  works  by  Dii.  BowniNc:  Joiin 
llii.i,  BiutToN,  "  IJenthamiana;"  Silt  .Iami:s  Mackintosh, 
"  \'icw  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy;"  "Edin- 
burgh Review  "  for  Oct.,  184;J.) 

Brntinck  (William  GRORr.r,  FnKnKRirK  CwFNnisn), 
TiOKi).  commonly  called  Lord  George  Bentinck,  born 
Feb.  27.  1802,  was  a  third  son  of  tho  fourth  duke  of  Port- 
land. Ho  became  in  1820  private  so'retary  to  George 
Cunning,  who  had  married  his  aunt.  He  represented  T*ynn- 
Ri'gis  in  Parliament  from  1827  until  his  death,  and  in  Is;i5 
became  a  conservative  and  su]i])orter  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel. 
Ho  was    much  addicted   to    field-sports   and    horse-races. 


After  Peel  adopted  tho  policy  of  free  trade  in  1843,  Lord 
George  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  protectionist 
party,  which  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  He 
died  suddenly  Sept.  21.  1848.  (See  B.  Disrakli,  "Lord 
George  Bentinck,  a  Political  Biography,"  1851.) 

Bent'ley,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  :U5. 

Bentley  (Ricit.vRi>),  D.  D.,  a  celebrated  English  critic 
and  cla.^sical  scholar,  born  at  Oulton.  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 
27th  of  Jan..  1002.  He  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1070.  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor, 
became,  in  1083,  tutor  to  Dr.  Stillingflect's  son,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1000.  In 
1002  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Boyle  lecture  on  tho 
evidences  of  religion,  and  in  1094  became  keeper  of  the 
Royal  Library.  He  published  in  1000  a  celebrated  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,"  which  procured  for 
him  a  European  reputation.  Ho  maintained  that  these 
Epistles  were  spurious,  and  was  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  Atterbury,  Charles  Boyle,  Pope,  and  otlicr  writers, 
who  resorted  to  sarcasm  and  personality.  Bentley  defended 
himself  in  another  "Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Pha- 
laris" (1000).  He  was  appointed  master  qf  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1700,  and  married  Joanna  Bernard 
in  1701.  In  1711  he  published  a  good  edition  of  Horace. 
His  arrogance  jirovoked  a  scries  of  quarrels  and  litigations 
with  tho  fellows  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1717,  and  was  deprived  of 
all  his  academic  degrees  and  honors  by  the  senate  of  the 
University  in  1718,  but  he  was  reinstated  by  a  mandamus 
of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  1724.  Among  his  produc- 
tions was  an  edition  of  Homer,  which  he  lelt  unfinished. 
He  proposed  to  revise  and  correct  the  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament  by  comparing  it  with  all  the  raanuscripls.  Ho 
failed  to  perform  this  task,  but  his  principles  of  criticism 
have  since  been  adopted,  and  have  triumi)hcd  over  all 
opposition.  Ho  died  July  14,  1742.  His  daughter  was 
the  mother  of  Richard  Cumlicrland,  the  dramatist.  (See 
Monk,  "Life  of  R.  Bentley,"  1830;  Hautllv  CoLERiDiife, 
"Lives  of  Distinguished  Northerns;"  ''Edinburgh  Re- 
view" for  July,  1S30.) 

Ben'ton^  a  county  which  forms  tho  N.  W.  extremity  of 
Arkansas.  Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Illinois  and  White  rivers  and  several  creeks,  which  afiord 
water-power.  It  has  great  but  undeveloped  mineral 
wealth.  Tobacco  and  corn  are  the  chief  crops.  The  soil 
is  fertile.     Capital,  Beutouville.     Poji.  13,831. 

Benton,  a  county  of  Indiana,  l.iordering  on  Illinois. 
Area,  414  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Pine  and  Sugar 
creeks.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  an  undulating 
prairie,  the  soil  of  which  is  fertile.  Grain  and  wool  are  the 
chief  products.     Capital,  Fowler.     Pop.  oOlO. 

Benton,  a  county  in  E.  Central  lown.  Area.  720 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cedar  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Prairie  Creek.  It  contains  extensive  prairies, 
the  land  of  which  is  fertile.  Cattle,  corn,  wheat,  and  wool 
are  largely  raised.  The  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  and 
North-western  R.  R.  passes  through  this  county.  Capital, 
Vinton.     Pop.  22,454. 

Benton,  a  county  in  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  400 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mississij)pi 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Elk  River.  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Wheat, corn, 
and  oats  arc  the  chief  crops.  A  railroad  has  been  opened 
from  St.  Paul  to  Sauk  Rapids,  which  is  tho  county-seat. 
Pop.  1658. 

Benton,  a  county  of  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Ten- 
nessee, was  organized  since  the  census  of  1870.  The  Talla- 
hatehee  River  bounds  it  on  the  S.  W.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Cotton  is  extensively  raised.  The  Mississippi  Central 
R.  R.  traverses  the  W.  part.     Capital,  Ashland. 

Benton,  a  county  in  W.  Central  Missouri.  Area.  730 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Osage  River,  which 
flows  eastward,  and  is  also  drained  by  the  (Jraml  River. 
Tho  surface  is  moderately  diversified:  the  soil  is  produc- 
tive. Tobacco,  grain,  and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  Lead 
is  found  in  this  county.     Capital,  Warsaw.     Pop.  11.322. 

Benton,  a  county  of  Oregon.  Area,  1556  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Willamette  River,  and  on 
the  W.  by  tho  Pacific  Oi-.cun.  It  is  drained  by  the  Alscya 
and  Yaquina  rivers.  Tho  Coast  Range  of  mountains  ex- 
tends through  the  central  part  of  the  county.  Wheat,  oats, 
fruit,  and  wool  arc  important  products.  Capital,  Corvallis. 
Pop.  4584. 

Benton,  a  county  of  Tennessee.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  liounded  an  the  E.  by  the  Tennessee  River, 
navigable?  for  sleamboais.  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Big 
Sandy  River.  The  soil  is  productive.  Corn,  tobacco,  and 
woolarc  tho  staple  products.    Tho  county  is  intersected  by 
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the  Xashvillc  and  North-western  R.  R.     Capital,  Camden. 
I'.ip.  .S2.U.  ,  . ,  ., 

Itciiton,  a  post-village  of  Lowndes  CO.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Alahaiiia  Hiver.  and  on  the  railroad  connecting  Sclma  and 
Muntgomer.v,  31  miles  W.  of  Montgomery.     Pop.  of  town- 

Bcutoii,  a  township  of  Conway  Co.,  Ark.     Pop.  5B3. 

Ilcnton,  a  township  of  Fulton  co..  Ark.     Pop.  4G1. 

Urntoii,  a  posl-villagc,  capital  of  Saline  co.,  Ark.,  is  25 
mile.*  .■^.  \V.  of  Little  Rock. 

Bc-nton,  a  post-town&hip  of  Mono  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  9J. 

Brntoil,  the  capital  of  Franklin  co..  111..  77  miles  N.  N. 
E.  of  Cairo,  has  3  churches,  1  high  school.  1  law  library,  1 
prinling-ollice.  1  weekly  paper,  1  manufactory  of  agricul- 
tural impKnienls,  1  carriage-shop,  1  saddle  and  harness 
manufactory,  2  steam  Houring  mills,  numerous  stores,  2 
hotels.  »n  exchange  hank,  a  county  court-house,  and  a  jail. 
Pop.  015.  J.  S.  B.tKK,  Pub.  "  Bento.v  St.ixoard." 

Benton,  a  township  of  Lake  co..  111.     Pop.  6+0. 

Benton,  a  post-township  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.    P.  11S8. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  867. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  601. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Des  Moines  co.,  la.    Pop.  1192. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Fremont  co.,  la.     Pop.  901. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Keokuk  co.,  la.     Pop.  1309. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Lucas  co.,  la.     Pop.  096. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  367. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  1055. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Wayne  co..  la.     Pop.  852. 

Benton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Marshall  CO..  Ken., 
on  Clark's  River,  about  270  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Benton,  a  |iost-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Me.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber.    Pop.  USO. 

Benton,  a  townsliip  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  3116. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1355. 

Benton,  a  posl-lownship  of  Carver  co.,  Minn.    P.  1297. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Adair  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  3369. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Atchison  co..  Mo.     Pop.  680. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Cedar  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1130. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Christian  co..  Mo.     Pop.  527. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Crawford  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1184. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Dallas  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2055. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1199. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  379. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Holt  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2226. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Howell  co..  Mo.     Pop.  809. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Knox  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1602. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  G96. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Newton  co..  Mo.     Pop.  968. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Osage  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2513. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Polk  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1650. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Wayne  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1291. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Webster  co..  Mo.     Pop.  768. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Nemaha  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  456. 

Benton,  a  post-township  of  tJrafton  co.,  N.  U.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  etc.     Pop.  375. 

Benton,  a  post-town.ship  of  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  includes 
a  part  of  the  village  of  Pcnn  Yan.     Pop.  2422. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Hocking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1448. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  987. 

Benton,  a  townsliip  of  Ottiiwa  co.,  0.     Pop.  1152. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Paulding  co.,  0.     Pop.  404. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  1119. 

Benton,  a  post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.    P.  1053. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1055. 

Benton,  a  small  post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Tenn., 
is  about  75  miles  S.  S.  W.of  Knoxville.     Pop.  250. 

Benton,  a  post-village  of  Lafayette  co..  Wis.,  is  13 
miles  N.  of  Galena,  and  in  Benton  township.  Rich  mines 
of  lead  are  worked  here.     Pop.  of  township,  1723. 

Benton  (.Tvmf.s  (?.).  an  .American  officer,  horn  in  1820 
in  New  Hauipshirc,  g'-aduated  at  West  Point  in  1842  :  major 
of  ordnance  Sept.  15,  1863.  He  served  at  various  arsenals 
and  on  special  duties  1842-57.  as  member  of  the  ordnance 
board  l.''54-56,  at  Military  Academy  as  instructor  of  ord- 
nance and  gunnery  1S57-61.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  an 
assistant  in  the  ordnance  bureau  at  Washington  1861-63.  in 
command  of  Washington  Arsenal  till  June  14.  186 1.  and 
since   of  Springfield  Armory,  Mass.      Brevet  lieutenant- 


colonel  and  colonel  Mar.  13, 1865,  for  faithful  and  meritori- 
ous services  in  the  ordnance  department.  He  is  author 
of  "  A  Course  of  Instruction  in  (Jrdnauce  and  Gunnery  fur 
the  use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  V.  ti.  Military  Academy"  (18110). 

Geouge  W.  CiiLi.irM. 
Benton  (Thoh.is  H.^rt),  an  American  Senator  and 
statesman,  born  near  Hillsborough,  N.  C,  Mar.  14,  1782. 
He  removed  to  Tennessee,  studied  law,  and  began  to  prac- 
tise at  Nashville  about  1810.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  served 
as  colonel  under  Gen.  Jackson.  He  became  a  resident  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1815,  and  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the 
U.  S.  for  Missouri  in  1820.  Having  been  re-elected  in  1826, 
he  supported  Gen.  Jackson,  opposed  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and 
advocated  a  gold  and  silver  currency,  for  which  reason  he 
was  often  called  "  (lid  Bullion."  For  many  years  he  was 
the  most  i)romineut  public  man  of  Missouri.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  national  Senate  for  30  years,  and  opposed 
the  extreme  State  Rights  policy  of  C!alhoun.  In  1^52  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he 
opjiused  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  was 
opposed  by  a  powerful  party  of  State  Rights  Democrats  in 
Missouri,  who  defeated  him  as  a  candidate  for  governor  in 
1856.  He  published  a  "Thirty  Years'  View,  or  a  History 
of  the  Working  of  the  American  Government  for  Thirtv 
Years,  1820-50  "  (2  vols.,  1854-56).     Died  April  10,  1858^ 

Bcu'ton  Ilar'bor,  a  post-village  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich., 
is  on  the  E.  side  of  St.  Joseph's  River  and  the  Benton 
Harbor  ship  canal,  IJ  miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  in  lien- 
ton  township,  and  about  60  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chicago. 
It  is  on  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  and  Elk- 
hart and  Lake  Michigan  R.  Rs.  It  has  one  weekly  jiapcr, 
a  large  trade  in  grain  and  lumber,  and  an  immense  one  in 
fruit,  large  manufactories  of  fruit  jtackages,  washboards, 
and  canned  fruit,  and  an  undevclojied  water-power.  Reg- 
ular lines  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  connect  it  with 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Pop.  C61  ;  of  Benton  township, 
3116.  Alvix  Stirtevaxt, 

Ed.  of  "  Be.ntox  ILirbor  Pallapiim." 

Ben'tonsviHe,  a  post-village  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C, 
in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  about  17  miles  W.  of 
Goldsboro'.  .\fter  the  battle  of  Averysboro'  (Mar.  16, 
1865)  the  army  of  ticn.  Sherman  marched  towards  tiolds- 
boro',  not  anticipating,  any  further  contest  before  reaching 
that  destination;  but  Gen.  Johnston,  who  had  been  con- 
centrating the  Confederate  forces  from  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  at  Smithlield,  N.  C.  (now  amount- 
ing to  40,000),  slipped  out  at  night  in  light  marching  order, 
expecting  to  fall  upon  the  left  wing  of  Sherman's  army, 
under  Gen.SIoeum,  and  crush  it  before  support  coulil  reach 
him.  Gen.  Slucum  was  at  tirst  driven  back,  but  hastily 
throwing  up  rifle-pits,  assumed  the  defensive,  Ivilpatriek 
with  his  cavalry  supporting  his  left.  Six  assaults  were 
made  by  Johnston,  which  failed  to  dislodge  the  veterans 
of  Slocum  from  their  position,  while  the  artillery  fire  upon 
the  Confederates  was  very  damaging.  Night  caused  a 
cessation,  Gen.  iSIocum  still  holding  his  ground.  By  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day  the  right  wing  had  arrived  to  .Slocum's 
aid,  and  Johnston's  army  had  intrenched  itself  in  a  strong 
position.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cut  off  the  line  of  the 
Confctlerates'  retreat,  but  Johnston  hastily  retreated  dur- 
ing the  night  of  Mar.  21  on  Smithficld  anil  Raleigh.  The 
Federal  loss  was  upwards  of  1600,  killed  and  wounded;  the 
Confederate  loss  is  not  known  ;  267  dead,  however,  were 
left  on  the  field,  and  IGOO  prisoners  were  taken.  Pop.  of 
township,  922. 

Ben'tonville,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Benton 
CO.,  Ark.,  170  miles  N.  W.  of  Little  Rock.  It  has  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  tobacco,  and  has  several  manufactories. 

Bentonville,  a  post-village  of  Sprigg  township, 
Adams  co.,  0.     Pop.  310. 

Bent  Timber.  Of  late  years  much  attention  hashccn 
paid  to  the  subject  of  bent  timlier  on  account  of  its  strength 
and  econnmy.  This  operation  is  effected  either  by  licnding 
the  timber  whole  or  by  bending  it  in  planks,  which  are  then 
put  together  in  pieces  of  any  required  thickness;  both  of 
them  have  been  used  for  ship-  and  for  bridge-building. 
When  timber  is  bent  whole,  the  requisite  curvature  is  given 
by  steaming  the  beam  and  weighing  down  the  side  intended 
to  receive  the  curvature  ;  but  the  objection  to  this  plan  is, 
that  steaming  is  apt  to  impair  the  durability  of  the  wood, 
and  the  radius  of  curvature  must  be  always  very  flat.  It 
was  to  avoid  these  objections  that  the  system  was  intro- 
duced of  cutting  the  logs  into  planks,  and  bending  them 
to  the  required  curvature,  as  is  often  done  in  railway- 
bridges  and  station-roofs.  It  has  been  found  that  the  tim- 
ber so  bent  remains  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  con- 
siderable movement  under  the  weight  of  a  train,  and  con- 
sequently opens  at  the  joints  and  allows  water  to  act  upon 
the  interior.     Many  bridges  where  these  beams  have  been 
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used  have  decayed  ;  but  in  sheltered  positions  they  have 
stood  admirably.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  bent  planks 
retain  a  much  greater  degree  of  elasticity  than  the  whole 
timber  so  mana^^cd,  and  that  they  are  also  more  likely  to 
retain  the  original  strength  of  the  wood  itself.  (See  Emy, 
" Sur  la  Charpenterie.")  Bent  timber  was  formerly  much 
used  in  shipbuilding  in  the  form  of  natural-grown  timber, 
but  its  use  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  on  account  of 
the  dithculty  of  obtaining  natural-growth  wood  for  that 
purpose. 

Benu'e  {i.  e.  **  the  mother  of  waters  "),  a  large  river  of 
Central  Africa,  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Niger  or 
Quorra.  Its  source  has  not  been  explored.  It  flows  nearly 
westward  through  Sokoto,  and  enters  the  Niger  at  Lokoya, 
which  is  about  ;iOO  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niger. 
Br.  Barth  in  IS.H  crossed  it  near  Ion.  12°  30'  E.,  and  found 
it  there  about  SOU  yards  wide.  Dr.  Baikie  in  1850  ascended 
the  Bcnue  to  Dulti  or  DoUi,  which  is  about  400  miles  from 
its  mouth.  A  second  expedition  to  explore  this  river  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Baikie  in  ISGl.  In  1807,  Gerhard  Rohlfs 
travelled  up  this  river  from  Dagbo  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Niger  at  Lokoya,  a  tlistance  of  about  150  miles. 

Ben  Wade,  a  township  of  Pope  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  240. 

Ben'zain!<le5C7ll7NO  =  N.C7H5O.H2,  a  primary  amide 
obtained  in  beautiful  white  crystals  by  several  different 
processes. 

Benzene.     See  Benzole. 

Ben^zidine,  CiiHi-iN-j^^  N2.(Ci2H8)".H4^  an  organic 
base,  diamine,  formed  by  the  reduction  of  azobenzene  or 
azoxy  ben  zone. 

Ben'zie,  a  county  in  North-west  Michigan.  Area,  440 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  and  W.  by  Lake 
Michigan,  and  drained  Ijy  the  Betsio  River.  Wheat,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  majilc-sugar  are  the  staple  crops.  Capital, 
Benzonia.     Pop.  2184. 

Ben'zinger,  a  township  of  Elk  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1G30. 

Benzine.     See  Benzolk. 

Benzo'ic  Acid,  or  Flowers  of  Benzoin,  a  sub- 
stance which  exists  in  many  balsams  and  is  obtained  from 
benzoin.  It  is  artificially  made  on  a  large  scale  from  naph- 
thaline and  the  urine  of  animals.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of 
gnow-white  acicular  or  feathery  crystals,  and  has  a  pleasant 
aromatic  odor.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  elixir  paregoric  {Tinctura 
camphonevomposita),  Combined  with  oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  a 
most  valuable  aj)plication  in  many  cases  of  eczema.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  arts  for  various  purposes.  The  chemical 
formula  of  this  acid  is  H.C7II5O2. 

Benzoin',  or  Ben'jamin,  Gum  [Lat.  hemoi'mim'],  a 
fragrant  resinous  substance,  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree 
called  Styrax  benznhi,  which  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Siam, 
and  Borneo,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Stvracace-*: 
(which  see).  The  resin  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in 
the  bark  of  trees  which  are  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  extensively  used  as  incense  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches;  is  also  used  in  perfumery,  and  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant,  emetic,  and  styptic.  A  tincture  of  benzoin  is 
sometimes  applied  to  wounds,  and  is  employed  in  making 
a  cosmetic  called  virgin's  milk. 

Benzo'in  Odoriferuin,  a  shrub  more  correctly  called 
Limfent  liciizoht,  of  the  natural  ortlcr  Lauracea;,  a  native 
of  the  U.  S.,  popularly  called  Benjamin  tree,  spice  bush, 
etc.  Its  bark  is  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  tonic,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fevers. 

Ben'zole,  Benzene,  Hydride  of  Phenyl,  or 
Phene  (syml)ol  CrIIo).  a  c!<imi)ouiiii  of  carbon  and  liydro- 
gen,  is  a  proiluct  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  or 
coal-tar.  It  can  also  liu  oljtaincd  by  subjecting  oil-gas 
(carburettod  hydrogen)  to  a  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres, 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  benzoic  acid  through  a  re<l-hot 
iron  tube,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  kinic  acid,  or  by  dis- 
tilling benzoic  acid  with  lime.  It  is  usually  obtained  from 
the  light  oil  of  coal-tar,  coal-tar  naphtha,  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation, and  purification  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 
Commercial  benzole  usually  contain.'!  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  homologous  hydrocarbons  toluole,  C7H8,  xylol, 
Cyllio,  etc.  It  is  ]>rcpared  on  a  large  scale  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  nitrobenzole,  aniline,  and  aniline  colors,  and 
fur  ''  carbonizing "  coal-gas.  Benzole  may  be  produced 
synthetically  by  heating  acetylene,  C2ll2»  t"  a  temperature  a 
little  below  redness.  At  ordinary  temperatures  benzole  is 
a  thin,  limpid,  colorless,  and  volatile  liquid,  emitting  a 
characteristic  ethereal  odor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.85  at 
00°  F. :  its  lioiling-point  is  170.0°  V.  At  37°  F.'it  becomes 
solid,  or  crystallizes  into  Ijcautiful  transparent  crystals  of 
fern-like  forms.  U  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  turpentine.  It  is  valuable  to 
the  chemist  as  a  powerful  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  gutta- 


percha, wax,  and  fatty  substances.  It  is  inflammable,  and 
possesses  great  illuminating  power,  which  it  imparts  to 
gases,  and  even  to  atmospheric  air,  when  they  are  passed 
through  it.  With  chlorine,  bromine,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  ben- 
zole forms  interesting  substitution  products,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  nitrobenzole  or  essence  of  mirbane, 
C6n5NU2.     (See  Tar.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Benzo'nia,  a  post-village  and  capital  of  Benzie  co., 

Mieh.,  on  Betsie  River,  5  miles  from   Frankfort.     It  is  tlie 

seat  of  (trand  Traverse  College,  and  has  one  weekly  paper, 

one  church,  and  a  park.     Pop.  of  Benzonia  township,  iil4. 

J.  A.  Pettit  &,  Co.,  Eds.  **  Bicnzie  County  Journal." 

BenzoyT,  C7H5O,  the  hypothetical  radical  which  is  sup- 
posed tu  exist  in  benzoic  acid  and  many  kindred  bodies. 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  supjtuscd  to  be  its  hydride. 

Ben'zyl,  Tolyl,  or  Toluenyl,  C7H7,  a  hypothetical 
radical,  isdmeric  with  crcsvb  which  is  contained  in  benzylic 
alcohol,  toluol  (C7II8-  C7H7.n),  etc. 

Benzylamine,  C7H9N  =  N.C7II7.II2.   (See  Toluidine.) 

Be'ownlP,  the  title  of  a  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  poem, 
written  not  later  than  the  eighth  century,  and  having  for  its 
subject  a  semi-fabulous  hero  of  Denmark.  An  English 
translation  of  it  appeared  in  London  in  1833. 

Beranger,  de  (Jean  Pierre),  an  eminent  French 
lyric  poet,  born  in  Paris  Aug.  19,  17S0.  lie  passed 
about  three  years  as  an  apprentice  to  a  printer,  and  never 
received  a  vcrj'  liberal  education.  He  was  neglected  by  his 
father,  and  spent  many  of  his  early  years  with  an  aunt, 
who  imbued  his  mind  with  virtuous  and  republican  princi- 
ples. His  first  essays  in  verse,  which  were  written  under 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  obtained  for  him  in  1804  the  pat- 
ronage of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  lie  was  employed  for  nearly 
twelve  years  as  a  clerk  or  subordinate  secretary  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  He  published  in  1815  a  volume  of  songs 
which  became  very  popular.  Some  of  his  verses  were 
political,  and  contained  satirical  passages  which  were  ofl*en- 
sive  to  the  royalists,  then  the  party  in  power.  Having  pro- 
duced another  volume  of  poems  in  1821,  he  was  prosecuted 
and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  for  three  months.  This 
increased  the  popularity  of  his  songs,  and  failed  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  his  satire  or  abate  the  ardor  of  his  republi- 
canism. He  published  in  1S28  a  fourtli  volume,  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  nine  months.  When  his  friends  obtained 
p<iwer  by  the  revolution  of  IS.'iO,  they  off"ered  him  lucrative 
I)laces,  which  he  declined.  He  never  published  any  poems 
after  1833,  the  date  of  his  fifth  volume.  Ho  rejected  all  the 
favors  and  overtures  of  Napoleon  III.  Died  July  10,  1S57. 
His  character  was  noble  and  independent.  In  bis  poems 
gayety  and  pathos  arc  combined  with  the  happiest  eff'ect. 
"His  style,"  says  a  French  critic,  "has  a  limjtidity  and 
purity  which  defy  criticism."  (See  his  autobiograjihic 
memoirs,  "Ma  Biographic,"  1857;  Savinien  Lapointe, 
"  Memoires  sur  Beranger,"  1857  ;  Longfellow,  "  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe.") 

Bcrard  (Clai^dius),  an  eminent  educator,  born  at  Bor- 
deaux, France,  Mar.  21,  178G.  In  1S07  he  emigrated  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  in  1812  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  In  1S15  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  teacher  in  Frcncli  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  AVest  Point,  which  position  he  held  till  1840.  when 
umler  a  law  of  Congress  (1840)  he  was  made  professor, 
continuing  in  this  capacity  till  his  tlcath,  May  0,  1S48. 

Berat',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  on  the 
river  Ergent,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  .'!0  miles  N.  E.  of 
Aviona.  It  contains  a  citadel,  several  (ireek  churches,  and 
a  number  of  mosques.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  CJrctk  archbishuji. 
Tlie  jtopulation  is  estimated  at  10,000,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  (i reeks. 

Ber'ber,  or  E!  Mesherif,  a  town  of  Nubia,  on  the 
Nile.  Roads  lead  from  here  to  Egypt  an*!  Kluirtum.  It 
has  consiilcrablc  trade.    Pop.,  according  to  Ilcugliii,  ■1;),000. 

Ber'bera,  a  seaport  station  of  Eastern  Africa,  in  So- 
mauli.  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  130  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Zeyla. 
Here  is  held  an  annual  fair,  which  is  attended  by  100,000 
persons  from  various  foreign  countries.  They  bring  coflTee, 
gold-dust,  ivory,  slaves,  cattle,  etc.  to  exchange  for  cotton, 
rice,  and  Indian  piece-goods.  It  appears  that  Berbcra  has 
scarcely  any  permanent  population.  The  fair  begins  in 
November,  and  continues  nearly  six  months. 

Berbcrida'ceiT,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
comprises  more  than  100  known  species,  one  of  which  is 
the  barlierry  ( nrrbrrh).  They  are  natives  of  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  both  homispliercs.  They  have  alternate 
leaves,  and  hypogynous  stamens  which  are  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  i)etal8,  with  anthers  opening  curiously  by  valves 
or  lids  hinged  at  the  top.  The  jiistil  is  single;  the  fruit  is 
a  berry  or  a  capsule.     (See  Barberry.) 
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Ber'berine,  CjoHnNOi.  an  alkaloid  coataincd  in  the 
roots  of  (hi-  hiirberry  [Jieybcris  vid</ari8),  of  columbo  { Coc- 
culu'i  jxilnKtlut),  iiud  Mcnisptrmum  ftncvtratum,  aud  in  a 
yellow  bark  used  as  a  dye  in  Wutft  Africa. 

Iler'bcrs  [supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  derived  from 
the  word  liarimri,  which  the  Greeks  and  Komans  applied  to 
all  forci-'uers],  a  uame  given  to  the  uncivilized,  nomadic 
tribes  of  aborigines  who  iuliabit  the  mountainous  regions 
of  IJarbiiry  and  the  nurllicru  part  of  the  Desert  of  .Sabara. 
They  are  sometimes  ciillcil  Kabylcs,  but  thoy  call  them- 
selves Amazecrgh,  Amazigh.  or  Amoshagh.  They  are  the 
dcseciuhmts  of  tho  aboriginal  or  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Afric:i,  who  occupied  the  country  before  it  was 
conquereil  by  tht^  Arabs,  and  they  are  the  most  numerous 
part  of  the  present  population.  The  Berbers  vary  in  com- 
plexion with  situation.  Those  who  inhabit  the  high  valleys 
of  the  Atlas  have  light  haiv  and  eyes,  while  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  oases  of  the  Sahara  arc  dark,  approaching  the 
negroes  in  eomplcxitm,  though  their  features  are  entirely 
unlike  theirs.  Their  language  is  allied  to  the  .Semitic  in 
type,  and  has  received  from  F.  W.  Newman  the  name  of 
stib-Scmitic.  Language,  customs,  and  physical  type  seem 
to  indicate  affiliation  with  the  Semitic  races  of  Asia  and 
Eastern  Africa.  They  are  warlike,  cruel,  aud  very  tenacious 
of  their  independence.  In  religion  they  are  bigoted  IMo- 
haramedans.  They  keep  cattle  and  sheep,  cultivate  fruit 
trees,  and  practise  agriculture  in  a  rude  manner.  Many 
of  them  live  in  tents  or  in  clay  huts. 

Bcr'ohem,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Ant- 
werp.     It  has  factories  of  linen  and  tubaceo.     Pop.  0221). 

Itcrdiansk%  written  also  Berdjansk,  a  seaport-town 
of  Hussiii,  in  tbe  government  of  Taurida,  is  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  181  miles  N.  E.  of  Simferopol.  It  has 
a  good  roadstead  and  an  active  trade,  and  has  been  remark- 
able for  its  rapid  growth.  It  derives  its  prosperity  partly 
from  the  coal-mines  and  salt-lakes  of  tho  vicinity.  Pop.  in 
IS07.  12.46.'). 

Bcrditchcf,  or  Bcrditschev,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  proviiuM-  of  Kiev,  l!)4  miles  N.  W.  of  Elisabctgrad.  It 
is  moanly  built,  but  is  an  important  commercial  town,  hav- 
ing four  annual  f;iirs,  held  between  Aug.  \b  and  Sept.  15. 
The  value  of  the  goods,  cattle,  corn,  wine,  etc.  sold  here 
annually  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  Pop.  in  1867,  52,7S6, 
mostly  Jews. 

Bere'a,  an  incorporated  village  in  Cuyahoga  co.,  0-, 
on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Jlichigan  Southern  K.  Ks.,  12  miles 
S.  AV.  of  Cleveland,  noted  for  its  extensive  quarries  of  ex- 
cellent sandstone,  IS.dUO  ear-loads  having  been  slii](pcd  in 
a  year;  is  the  scat  of  Baldwin  University  and  Ucrnian 
Wallace  College;  has  six  churches,  two  newspapers,  two 
banks,  and  a  street  railroad.     Pop.  1628. 

\V.  II.  Pkarce,  Eu.  "  Giundsto.n'e  City  Advertiser." 

Berea  College  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Madison  co.,  Ky.,  40  miles  S.  of  Lexington  and 
140  from  Cincinnati,  very  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  It 
originated  in  the  labors  of  Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  employment  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  Mr.  Fee  was  the  son  of  a  slaveholder,  but 
earnestly  embraced  tho  anti-slavery  cause  while  pursuing 
theology  at  Lane  Seminary,  and,  disowned  by  his  father 
and  his  Church,  devoted  his  life  to  the  salvation  of  his  na- 
tive State.  The  school,  like  its  founder,  was  always  noted 
for  its  abolitionism  ;  yet.  though  its  teachers  were  generally 
from  Obcrlin,  its  pupils  were  often  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  slaveholders.  Under  the  atlministration  of  Rev.  J.  A.  R. 
Rogers  the  institution  became  widely  known  and  popular, 
and  its  influcuee  began  to  be  feared.  The  John  Brown 
raid  gave  occasion  for  its  enemies  to  rally,  and  a  county 
meeting  sent  a  committee  of  sixty-five  armed  men  to  re- 
move the  school  nnd  its  officers  from  the  State.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  it  was  immediately  revived,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  its  annual  average  of  students  has  been 
270.  These  students  represent  thirty-eight  towns  and  cities 
of  Kentucky  and  eleven  other  States,  as  the  last  catalogue 
reports.  Of  those  18  are  in  the  four  college  classes,  7  in 
the  ladies'  course,  16  in  the  normal  course,  and  4.3  in  the 
preparatory  department.  The  most  are  in  lower  depart- 
ments. About  thrco-lifths  of  the  students  are  males,  and 
nearly  the  same  proportion  colored.  In  the  four  higher 
departments  tho  white  and  colored  are  almost  equal — 41  and 
43.  This  impartial  character  of  the  school  causes  no  col- 
lisions among  the  students,  and  only  disturbs  those  who 
have  no  responsibility  in  regard  to  it.  They  generally  ac- 
quiesce in  silence.  The  commencement  occurs  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  July.  Its  first  senior  class  of  three  young 
men,  all  Kcntuckians  and  all  white,  graduates  this  year 
(1S73).  A  single  lady  finishes  the  ladies'  course.  The 
course  of  study  is  the  same  as  in  other  regular  colleges, 


and  the  grade  of  scholarship  as  high  as  in  young  colleges 
generally. 

The  present  president,  Rev.  E.  H.  Fairchild,  is  the  first. 
He  commenced  his  labors  in  the  spring  of  UstJU.  Rev.  J, 
A.  R.  Rogers,  professor  of  Greek;  Henry  F.  CUvrk,  A.  M., 
professor  of  Latin  ;  Albert  A.  Wright,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
chemistry,  etc.;  Henry  R.  Chittenden,  A.  B.,  principal  of 
tiic  preparatory  department;  Mrs.  Juliet  C.  Clark,  princi- 
pal ladies'  department.  Five  other  young  ladies  arc  em- 
ployed as  teachers,  principally  in  the  lower  departments. 
There  are  fourteen  trustees,  and  a  ladies'  board  of  six.  Tho 
property  of  the  college  consists  of  400  acres  of  land,  csti- 
mafccl  at  $20,000;  Howard  Hall,  a  very  nice  dormitory 
building  for  young  men,  constructed  of  wood  with  tin  roof, 
.$18,000;  the  new  ladies' hall,  nearly  completed,  of  brick, 
with  rooms  fur  1 10  ladies,$jO,000  ;  other  temporary  build- 
ings, $2000;  and  endowments  to  the  amount  of  $2lt,000. 
Deduct  from  this  the  debts  of  the  college,  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  complete  the  ladies'  hall,  and  the  balance  is 
about  $9o,000.  Tuition  is  very  low — $2.50  and  $?>.bi}  per 
quarter.  Tbe  current  exiienses  of  the  college,  over  $8000 
per  annum,  are  about  half  paid  by  benevolent  friends.  The 
.'\nicrican  Missionary  Association  sustains  the  professor  of 
(treck  and  three  ladies  in  part.  Future  prospects  are  en- 
couraging. E.  II.  FAIRrH!LI>. 

Bcrc'ans,  an  obscure  sect  seceding  from  the  Established 
Cluirch  in  Scotland,  founded  by  one  Barclay  in  17";'.  They 
falic  their  name  from  Acts  xviii.  11,  deny  natural  the- 
ology, make  all  the  Psalms  Messianic,  and  hold  assurance) 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  faith.  Their  numbers  are  small  and 
diniinisbing. 

Bcrcgh,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
by  Galicia,  on  tho  E.  by  the  county  of  Marnuiras,  on  the  8. 
by  the  counties  of  Ugocsa  and  Szatmar.  on  the  W.  by  the 
county  of  Szabolcs,  aud  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  county  of 
Ungvear.  Area,  1440  square  miles.  The  country  is  mostly 
mountainous,  and  produces  wine.  Pop.  in  186U,  Iiil),22;i. 
Chief  town,  Munkaes. 

Beregszasz,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Beregh,  has  large  vinevards  and  quarries.  Pop.  in  1870, 
6272. 

Beren'gelite,  or  Bcrcnge'la  Resin,  a  bituminous 
mineral  found  in  a  kind  of  pilch  lake  in  Peru.  {Phil.  Mo^. 
[:i]  xiii.,  ;;2'J  ;  xiv.,  87.) 

Bercnger  [Lat.  Bcraiga'riue]  of  Tours,  an  eminent 
French  scholastic  theologian,  born  at  Tours  in  008.  Ho 
studied  under  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  and  became  archdeacon 
of  Angers  in  1040.  He  rejected  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  was  excommunicated  in  1050  for  heresy  by  Po]ie 
Leo  IX.  He  was  compelled  to  recant  or  abjure  his  error, 
but  afterwards  relapsed,  or  continued  to  o])pose  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  Died  in  1088.  (SeellEiNuicn  Mul- 
LER,  "  Berengarii  veteris  uovique  Historia,"  1074;  11.  Su- 
DENnout',  "Rereugarius  Turonensis,''  etc.,  1850.) 

Berenger  (Alphonse  Marie  Marcellin  Thomas,  de 
LA  DitOME),  a  French  jurist,  born  May  'SI,  1785,  exposed 
the  irregularities  in  the  French  courts  in  "  De  la  justice 
criminclle''  (1818).  He  has  written  various  treatises  on 
the  reform  of  penal  law,  a  *'  Rapport  sur  le  systcme  peni- 
tentiarc"  (18!lt>),and  has  labored  to  that  end  as  magistrate 
and  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Berenice,  a  daughter  of  Magas,  governor  of  Cyrene, 
was  married  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  on  a  military  expedition  she  made  a  vow 
to  sacrifice  her  hair  to  Venus  for  his  safe  return,  which  vow 
she  performed.  The  astronomer  Conon  reported  that  Jupi- 
ter liad  transformed  this  hair  into  the  constellation  now 
called  Cf'tiia  licreuicci  ("Berenice's  Hair").  She  was  put 
to  death  by  her  son,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  in  222  B.  C.  (See 
Carl  W.  Ramler,  "  PtoIemUus  und  Berenice,"  1765.) 

Berenice  (called  Bernice  in  the  New  Testament),  a 
daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  king  of  Judea,  was  born  in  28  A.  D. 
She  was  married  to  Herod,  king  of  Chaleis,  and  after  bis 
death  to  Polemon.  king  of  Cilicia.  Daring  a  visit  to  Rome 
she  captivated  Titus,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
She  was  a  sister  of  King  Agrippa.  before  whom  Saint  Paul 
spoke  in  his  own  defence.     (See  Acts  xxv.) 

Berenice,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
20  miles  S.  W.  of  Ras  Bernass.  It  was  founded  by  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  who  named  it  after  his  mother,  and  was 
a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  with  India.  Tlie  modern 
name  is  Sakftyt-cf-A'uOfre.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Serapis  and  other  interesting  antiquities. 

Ber'esford  (James),  an  English  surgeon,  born  in  Bar- 
bados in  1783.  He  was  employed  for  many  years  as  sur- 
geon in  the  British  armv,  and  settled  at  Hartford.  Conn., 
about  IS.^.-J.     Died  in  1843. 

Beresford  (William  Carr),  Viscount,  a  general,  born 
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in  Ireland  Oct.  2,  17CS,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  first  mar- 
quis of  Watcribrd.  He  took  command  of  the  Portuguese 
aruiy  in  Feb.,  18(1!*,  and  fought  against  the  French  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  May.  ISll,  he  defeated  Poult  at  Albucra. 
He  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Elvas  in  Spain,  was  created 
a  viscount  iu  \H'2',j.  and  was  master-general  of  the  ordnanco 
in  1S28-;JI).     I>icd  Jan.  J5,  1S54. 

Berettyo-ll.jialu,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  IJchiir,  I'D  miles  S.  of  Debrcczin,     Pop.  57G0. 

Berczi'iin^  m-  IJeresi'iia,  a  river  of  Kussia,  rises  in 
the  governmont  of  Minsk,  Hows  southward,  and  enters  the 
Dnieper  above  Ilechitza.  Its  length  is  about  .S25  niilrs. 
It  is  navigable,  and  is  connected  with  the  Diina  by  a  canal 
which  opens  a  communication  between  the  Baltic  and  Black 
seas.  The  French  army,  retreating  from  Moscow  in  Nov., 
1812,  sufterc-d  a  great  disaster  in  the  passage  of  this  river. 
The  French  constructed  hastily  two  bridges  over  the  river, 
but  while  they  wore  crossing  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Kussians,  who  took  about  16,000  prisoners.  The  French 
loss,  besides  the  prisoners,  amounted  to  nearly  12,000, 
many  of  whom  were  drowned  in  the  river. 

Berez'na,  a  town  of  Kussin,  in  the  government  of 
Tchornigov,  2:1  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Tchcrnigov.     Pop.  !)078. 

Bcr'ga,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
0:J  miles  N.  W.  of  Barcelona.     Pop.  bbdO. 

Uer'guma  (anc.  Per<jamum  ov  J'crf/<ii>nts),a,  ruined  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
on  the  river  Caicus,  46  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Smyrna.  Pop. 
about  14,000.  The  ancient  city  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  the  scat  of  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  tlie  Apocalypse.  Here  are  extensive  ruins  of 
a  palace,  temple,  amphitheatre,  and  other  edifices. 

Bergamo,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Sondrino,  on  the  E.  by  Brescia,  on  the 
S.  by  Cremona,  and  on  the  W.  by  Como  and  Milan. 
Area,  102'7  square  miles.  The  northern  part  is  mountain- 
ous. The  soil  of  the  plains  and  valleys  is  fertile.  vSilk  is 
among  the  products.     Capital,  Bergamo.     Pop.  308,141. 

Bergamo  (anc.  Bcrf/omum),  a  fortified  city  of  Italy, 
ca])ital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  several  low 
hills,  52  mih's  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Milan.  It  presents  a  very 
picturesque  ajipearanco,  and  is  well  built.  It  has  a  castle, 
a  cathcdriil,  a  college,  a  library,  a  theatre,  many  convents 
and  churches;  also  extensive  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  fabrics.  Jien/omum  was  destroyed  by 
Attila  in  462  A.  I-).,  after  which  it  became  an  imi>oi'tant 
city  of  the  Lombard  kings.  Bergamo  is  connected  by 
railways  with  Mihin,  Brescia,  etc.     Pop.  .37,303. 

Borsrainot,  Iho  fruit  of  a  tree  which  is  a  species  or 
variety  of  the  genus  Citrus,  is  also  called  Bergamot  Or- 
aii§^e,  or  Mellarosa.  According  to  some  botanists,  it 
is  a  variety  of  the  orange  {CitruR  (inrantimn).  It  is  culti- 
vated in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped, 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  green  color,  and  has  a  green,  sul>-aeid, 
and  fragrant  pulp.  From  its  rind  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion the  oil  of  bcrgamot,  which  has  a  very  agreeable  odor, 
is  extensively  used  in  perfumery,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
cau-de-colognc  and  several  fragrant  essences. 

Ber'gcn,  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Norway,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Bergen,  is  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bav  (liorfU  of  the  Atlantic,  IS4  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Chris- 
tiania;  lat.  00°  24'  N.,  Ion.  5°  IS'  E.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  enclosed  on  nearly 
all  sides  by  water.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  safe,  and  is 
defended  by  several  forts.  Bergen  is  well  builf,  has  a  ca- 
thedral, several  hospitals,  a  theatre,  a  pulilic  lllirary,  a  na- 
tional museum,  and  a  college.  It  is  the  scat  of  one  of  the 
three  puldic  treasuries,  and  i.«  probably  the  most  commer- 
cial town  of  Norway.  A  largo  portion  of  the  iiopulati<m 
is  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  fish  and  cod-liver  oil  form 
the  chief  articles  of  export.  It  is  staled  that  in  the  spring 
000  fishing-vessels  may  be  seen  at  ouco  in  the  harbor. 
These  vessels  bring  cargoes  of  fish  that  wore  caught  in  the 
preceding  winter  on  the  northern  shores.  Bergen  was 
founded  in  1070,  and  was  once  a  Uansc  town.    Pop.  29,210. 

Ber^cil,  a  county  of  New  Jersey,  bordering  on  New 
York.  Ari'a,  ."I.0O  Sfpiaro  miles.  It  is  Ixmnded  on  the  E. 
by  tlie  Hudson  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Hackensack 
and  Ranmpo.  The  Passaic  Ki\er  forms  part  of  tlie  S.  W. 
boundary.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly,  and  the  Palisades 
of  tlic  Hudson  extend  along  its  eastern  border.  Dairy  and 
garden  products,  corn,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops.  It 
is  inlcrsi-cted  by  the  Erie  K,  U.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  frmnd 
here.  It  has  various  important  manufactures.  Capital, 
Hackensack.     Pop.  30,122. 

Berfj^cilf  a  post-township  of  MeLeod  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
5S8. 

Bergen,  a  former  village  and  township  of  Hudson  co., 


N.  J.,  on  the  top  of  Bergen  Ridge,  3  miles  W.  of  New 
York.     It  was  merged  into  Jersey  City  in  lti70. 

Bergen,  a  post-townahip  of  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1997. 

Borgen,  a  township  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  80. 

Bergen,  a  townshij)  of  Vernon  co..  Wis.     Pop.  795. 

Bcr'gen-op-Zoom,  or  Berg-op-Zoom,  a  strong- 
Ij'-fortificfl  town  of  Holland,  in  North  Brabant,  is  on  the 
river  Zoom,  at  its  junction  wiih  the  East  Selieldt,  27  miles 
by  rail  W.  8.  W.  of  Breda.  It  is  important  as  a  military 
position,  and  has  often  been  besieged.  The  Spaniards 
made  nnsueeessfnl  attempts  to  take  it  in  15SS,  in  1006,  and 
in  1022.  In  the  last-named  year  (Jeneral  Spinnla  lost  about 
HI. 000  men  in  the  siege.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1747.  and  again  in  1794.  An  English  army  attacked  it 
without  success  in  Mar.,  1814.     Pop.  9431.        / 

Bergerac,  a  town  of  France,  in  Dordogne,  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  phiin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dordogne, 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  five  arches,  27  miles  S.  W. 
of  Perigueux,  and  51  miles  E.  of  Bordeaux.  It  has  a  c<d- 
Icge,  a  public  library,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  hosiery, 
serges,  and  copper-ware.  The  Bergerac  wine  produced  in 
this  vicinity  is  highly  esteemed.  This  town  was  formerly 
fortified,  and  sustained  several  sieges.     Pop.  12,224. 

Bcrgh  (Hcnry),  philanthropist,  horn  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1^23,  educated  at  CoUimbia  College,  is  the  author 
of  '*  Love's  Attractions,"  a  drama ;  '*  Married  Off,"  a  poem  ; 
"  The  Portentous  Telegram,"  "  The  "  Ocean  Paragon,*' 
"The  Streets  of  Now  York."  tales  and  sketches.  In  ISG.'J, 
Mr.  Bergh  was  made  secretary  of  legation  to  Russia,  and 
was  afterwards  a  vice-consul  there.  He  is  known,  not  as 
a  writer,  diplomatist,  or  government  official,  but  as  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  American  Society  for  tho 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  On  his  labors  for  tho 
dumb  creation  rests  his  fame.  Alone,  in  the  face  of  indif- 
ference, opposition,  and  ridicule,  he  began  the  reform  which 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  beneficent  movements  of 
the  age.  Through  his  exertions  as  a  speaker  iind  lecturer, 
but  above  all  as  a  bold  worker,  in  the  street,  in  tho  court- 
room, before  the  legislature,  the  cause  ho  adopted  gained 
friends  and  rapidly  increased  in  influence.  Tho  American 
society  was  incorporated  A])ril  10,  1806,  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  and,  according  to  the  seventh  nnnual  report 
(1873),  similar  societies  had  been  then  founded  in  twenly- 
fivc  States  and  Territories  and  in  Canada.  The  society 
has  nine  branches  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There  arc  2 
in  California,  4  in  Massachusetts,  2  in  Maine,  4  in  New 
Jersey,  4  in  Ohio,  3  in  Pennsylvania,  1  each  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Rhode  Island.  Oregon,  North  Caro- 
lina, New  Hampshire,  Mississippi.  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  (icorgia,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Connecticut,  and  Colorado  Territory.  Tho 
work  of  tho  society  covers  uU  eases  of  cruelty  to  all 
sorts  of  animals,  from  the  horse  to  the  tortoise,  employs 
every  moral  agency,  social,  legislative,  personal,  and 
touches  points  of  vital  concern  to  health  as  well  as  to 
humanity — the  transportation  of  cattle  intended  for  tho 
shambles,  the  purity  of  milk,  the  times  and  manner  of 
killing  for  tho  market.  The  total  number  of  eases  of 
all  kinds  prosecuted  by  the  parent  society,  its  branches 
and  agents,  since  its  foundation,  is  2004.  Tlie  meinliership 
is  large  and  influential ;  the  cause  finds  liberal  benefactors, 
Mr.  Lewis  Bonard.  a  man  who  lived  and  died  in  extreme 
indigence  and  bequeathed  a  valuaVde  estate  to  the  society, 
being  the  greatest.  Through  this  munificence  hnndsomo 
quarters  were  provided  in  (he  city,  besides  a  considerable 
portion  of  tho  annual  inconn*  of  more  than  ^30,000,  The 
work  takes  on  new  features  every  year.  Among  the  latest 
aro  an  ambulance  corps,  and  an  ingenious  invention  for 
substituting  artificial  for  live  pigeons  as  marks  for  shoot- 
ing. O.  B.  Frothincham. 

Bcrg'isch-Glad'bach,  a  to^vn  of  Prussia,  in  tho 
Rhine  ^province,  7  miles  by  rail  E.  N.  E.  of  Miillheim.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  paper,  linen,  woollen,  and 
silk  goods,  potash,  percussion  caps,  etc.   Po}i.  in  1871,  0196, 

Bcrg'mann  (Karl),  b.  at  Ebersbacb.  (Jermany.  April, 
1821  ;  removed  to  America  1849;  became  about  ISjj  direc- 
tor of  tlie  Philhiirmonic  Society  in  New  Ytu'k  ;  composed  nu- 
merous jiieces  for  orchestras.     D.  New  York  Aug.  10.  1870. 

Berg'mann  (Torbkrn  Ot.of),  Pn.  D..  a  celebrated 
Swedish  chemist,  born  at  Catherinberg.  in  West  (iothland. 
Mar.  20,  1736.  He  was  educated  at  tlie  University  of 
Fpsal,  and  devoted  himself  to  natural  history,  physics,  and 
nnithennitics.  Ho  obtained  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Up- 
sal  in  1707.  He  discovered  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
first  obtained  important  results  from  the  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe. Ho  lai<l  the  foundation  itf  tlie  science  of  crystallog- 
raphy. Among  his  works  are  an  "  Essay  on  Electric  Aflin- 
ities  "  (1776).  and  "Opuscula  Phvsica  et  Chcmica"  (0  vols., 
1779-90).     Died  July  8,  1784.  *  (See  P.  F.  Al-hivii.mU8, 
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"Aminnelsc-Tal  rifver  T.  0.  Bergman,"  1785j  BioT,  article 

in  the  "  IJiotjraiihie  rnivcrselle.") 

Ber^'mehl,  a  German  word  signifying  "mountain 
meal."  is  a  name  uf  an  extremely  fine  powder  found  in  geo- 
logical t^trata  of  recent  (eocene)  formation,  and  composed  of 
effete  and  indestructible  silicious  frustuies  of  Diatomacea), 
which  are  microscopic  plants  of  the  class  AlgiC.  Vast  beds 
of  these  fossils  oecur  in  Ucrmany.  Lapland.  Va..  Md.,  Vt., 
N.  H.,  and  other  regions.  This  powder  is  mixed  with  flour, 
and  used  as  food  by  the  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  It  is  used  in  making  water-glass  and  the 
floating  bricks  of  Southern  Europe  and  aspolishing-powder. 

Berg'soe  (Wii.hrlm),  Ph.  D.,  a  Danish  novelist,  born 
Fob.  S,  IS;t.*,  was  in  youth  a  zoologist,  attaining  distinction 
in  that  lield.  Hut  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  eye- 
sight, and  of  a  long  ami  severe  illness,  he  was  disqualified 
for  his  favorite  study,  and  went  to  Italy  for  his  health.  He 
became  a  successful  writer  of  romances.  His  first  venture, 
^  Fra  Piazza  del  Popolo  "  (ISfifJ).  had  a  great  success.  He 
has  also  published  "  I  Sabjnerbjergene ''  ("  In  the  Sabine 
Hills,"  1S7U.  and  '■  Rruden  fraRorvig"  ("The  Bride  of 
Kfirvig,"  1872).  His  fame  as  a  novelist  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Bcr^^ues^a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Xord.  on  the  river  Colne,  b  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Dun- 
kirk. It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Dunkirk  and  the 
8ca.  and  has  an  aelive  trade,  sugar-refineries,  and  manu- 
factures of  soap,  tobacco,  and  earthenware.     Pop.  5738. 

Ber'gylt  {Schaa'tes  Xorvcff'icus  or  ^corpxna  No7-ve(/ica), 


The  Bergylt. 


a  fish  of  the  family  Sclerogenida?,  resembles  a  perch  in  ap- 
pearance so  much  that  it  has  been  called  sea-perch.  It  is 
found  in  all  the  northern  seas,  is  of  a  red  color,  and  attains 
a  length  of  two  feet  or  more.  It  is  used  as  food.  It  is 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Ber'hampoorS  or  Berhampore,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Bhagirathi 
River,  0  miles  S.  of  Moorshedabad,  and  11^  miles  by  laud 
N.  of  Caleutta.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  British  military 
stations  in  India,  and  has  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and 
importance.  Sanitary  improvements  have  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  health^'  places  in  Bengal. 

Ber'i-ber'i,  a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  Ceylon  and  a 
part  of  Hindoslan.  It  is  attended  by  great  weakness,  often 
dropsy  and  ()aralysis,  and  is  generally  fatal  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks.  It  especially  attacks  the  intemperate,  who  are 
very  numerous  in  Ceylon,  and  those  who  are  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  bad  air.  impure  water,  and  insufficient  food. 

Ber'ja,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Almcrfa, 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador.  22  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Almeria.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  lead-mines,  and  has  man- 
ufactures of  linen,  hats,  hardware,  etc.     Pop.  8000. 

Ber'^islaVf  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Cher- 
eon,  on  the  Dnieper,  40  miles  E.  of  Cherson.  Pop.  in  1867, 
602.'i. 

Berkeley,  a  county  of  the  N.  E.  of  West  Virginia. 
Area,  250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Potomac  River,  and  on  the  S-  E.  by  Opequan  Creek.  It  is 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  sur- 
face is  partly  hilly  ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Lime- 
stone and  coal  are  found  here.  AVheat,  corn,  oats,  and  wool 
are  staple  produets.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  R.     Capital,  Martinsburg.     Pop.  14,000. 

Berkeley,  a  post-village  of  Alameda  co.,  C.-il.,  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  California  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  is  o  miles  N".  of  Oakland  and  9  from  San  Francisco. 

Berkeley,  a  township  of  Spottsylvaniaeo.,  Va.  P.  1801. 

Berkeley  (Oi:or*.e),  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
bishop,  wa-=  born  at  Kilcrin,  Ireland,  on  the  I2th  of  Mar., 
I6S4.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  where  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  Dean  Swift,  and  became  a  fellow 
of  that  college  in  1707.  He  published  in  1709  his  "Essay 
towards  a  Xew  Theory  of  Vision,"  a  work  of  wide  reputa- 
tion.    He  propounded  his  celebrated  theory  of  idealism  in 


a  "  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge" (1710),  in  which  he  affirmed  that  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  The  objects  of  which 
we  are  conscious  in  perception  he  called  "ideas."  Their 
presence  he  held  to  be  due  to  the  constant  agency  of  the 
Almighty,  who  causes  them  to  jiass  in  a  real  and  orderly 
succession  before  the  mind.  His  views  are  the  result  of 
the  application  of  rigid  logic  to  the  princijdcs  which  Locke 
and  his  sehool  h;id  adopted  from  Descartes.  His  method 
was  allied  to  that  of  Malel.uanche,  though  his  conclusions 
were  drawn  with  a  boldness  from  which  the  French  philos- 
oplier  recoiled.  As  distinguished  from  the  egoistic  system 
of  Fichte,  Berkeley's  views  have  been  called  theistic  ideal- 
ism. His  object  was  to  undermine  materialism  and  coun- 
teract skejiticism.  In  17Li  he  removed  to  London,  and 
wrote  several  essays  for  the  '*  Guardian."  He  accompanied 
Lord  Peterborough  as  chaplain  to  Italy,  and  returned  to 
England  about  1721.  In  1724  he  bcL-amc  dean  of  Derry, 
with  an  income  of  £1100.  His  abundant  charity  and  zeal 
induced  him  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  for  the  conversion 
of  the  American  savages,  for  which  purpose  he  proposed  to 
found  a  college  in  America  for  the  education  of  mission- 
aries. Having  received  a  promise  of  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  government,  he  married  Anna,  a  daughter  of  John 
Forstcr.  in  1728,  and  sailed  to  Rhode  Island.  He  preached 
at  Newport  two  years,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  enter- 
prise, because  the  ministers  failed  to  perform  their  promise. 
He  returned  home,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Cloyne 
in  17^54.  Among  his  works  are  •' Alciphron,  or  the  Minute 
Philosopher"  {17.'i2),  "The  Analvst"  (17:U>),  and  a  "  Word 
to  the  Wise"  (1749).  He  died  at  Oxford  Jan.  23,  1753, 
leaving  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  model  of  virtue, 
"Ancient  learning,"  says  Sir  J.  JMat^kintosh,  "exact 
science,  polished  society,  modern  literature,  and  the 
fine  arts  contributed  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  mind  of 
this  accomplished  man.  All  his  contemporaries  agreed 
with  the  satirist  [Pope]  in  ascribing  Mo  Berkeley 
every  virtue  under  heaven.'"  (  Victc  of  the  Prof/ress 
uf  Ethiral  Philusophy.)  (See  Dr.  Stock,  "Life  of 
Berkeley,"  prefixed  to  his  works.  2  vols.  4to,  1784;  O. 
N.  Wrigut,  "Life  of  George  Berkeley,"  prefixed  to 
his  works,  1843.  Berkeley's  works  have  recently  been 
edited,  with  a  life  auuexed.  by  Prof.  Fraser,  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  Oxford,  1871.) 

Berkeley  (Rev.  Miles  Joseph),  F.  L.  S..  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  English  botanists  of  the  present  century, 
was  born  in  1S03,  and  educated  at  Rugby  and  Christ's 
College.  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  honors  in 
1823.  He  obtained  several  Church  preferments,  but  liis 
chief  distinction  has  been  won  in  science.  As  a  botanist 
his  attention  has  been  principally  directed  to  the  lower 
Cryptogamia.  He  is  honorary  member  of  many  of  the 
scientific  societies  of  Europe.  His  monographs  are  very 
numerous.  He  is  the  autlior  of  "Gleanings  of  British 
Alga;"  (18.33),  the  last  volume  of  the  "English  Flora" 
(lS3t)),  "Handbook  of  Cryptogamic  Botany"  (lSa7), 
"British  Fungology  "  (ISOO),""  British  Mosses  ""(180;i),  etc. 

Berkeley  (Sir  William)  was  born  near  London.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  in  1041,  and  held  ihat 
office  tor  many  years.  He  was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  removed  from  power  in  IGol  by  Cromwell,  but  be- 
came governor  again  in  1000.  He  rendered  himself  nn- 
popuiar  by  his  cruelty  in  putting  to  death  the  adherents 
of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  he  once  said,  "  I  thank  God  there 
are  no  free  schools  or  printing-presses  in  Virginia."  Died 
in  England  July  13,  1077. 

Berkeley,  Earls  of,  and  A'iscounts  Dursley  (1070), 
Barons  Berkeley  (1410.  in  England),  a  prominent  family 
of  Great  Britain. — Thomas  Moretox  Fitz-Hardinge 
Berkelkv,  the  sixth  earl,  born  Oct.  19,  1796.  succeeded 
his  father  in  1810. 

Berkeley  Springs,  West  Virginia.     See  Bath. 

Ber'kenhout  (John),  an  English  physician  of  Dutch 
descent,  was  born  at  Leeds  in  173(i.  He  was  sent  to  Amer- 
ica as  an  agent  of  the  British  government  in  17S8,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  Congress  as  a  sjty.  He  wrote  "Biographia 
Literaria,"  "Outlines  of  the  Natural  History'  of  Great 
Britain,"  and  a  "  Botanical  Lexicon."     Died  in  1791. 

Berk'ley,  a  post-township  of  Bristol  co..  Mass.  It  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Dighton  Rock.     Pop.  744. 

Berks,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
920  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Schuylkill  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Tulpehockcn  and  other  creeks.  The 
Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain  forms  the  N.  W.  boundary 
of  this  county,  the  surface  of  which  is  finely  diversified. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  large  limestone  valley 
between  the  Kittatinny  and  the  ridge  called  South  Moun- 
tain. Grain,  cattle,  dairy  products,  potatoes,  and  wool  are 
extensively  produced.     It  has  rich  iron-mines,  which  are 
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extensively  worked.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Philadcljihiii  iind  Ku:i(liiif;  and  the  Reading  and  Columbia 
R.  lis.  It  was  Sfttletl  by  (leruians  about  1  7.'U.  It  has  im- 
portant manulaeturt's  of  many  kinds  of  goods.  Capital, 
Reading.     Pop.  1UG,701. 

Berk'shirc,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Oxibrd  and  Bucks,  on  the  E.  by  Surrey,  on  the 
S.  by  Hampshire,  and  ou  the  W.  by  Wiltshire.  Area,  705 
square  miles,  or  451,210  acres.  The  river  Thames  forma 
its  entire  boundary  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  The  surface  is 
beautifully  diversified  by  Iiills  and  valleys.  In  the  S.  E. 
is  Windsor  Korest  and  Park.  This  forest  consists  of  oak, 
ash,  beech,  alder,  and  hazel  trees.  The  county  is  drained 
by  the  river  Kennet  and  other  streams.  The  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  mostly  a  fertile  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  chalk, 
gravel,  or  clay.  Wheat,  oats,  horses,  and  swine  are  the 
staple  products.  The  (Jreat  Western  Railway  passes 
through  Berkshire.    Capital,  Heading.    P.  in  1H71,  196,445, 

Berkshire,  a  county  which  forms  the  W.  extremity  of 
Massachusetts.  hor<iering  on  Now  York  and  Vermont,  has 
an  area  of  about  1(100  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Iloosie,  Wesltielil,  and  Housatonic  rivers,  which  rise  within 
its  limits,  and  aftord  abundant  water-power.  The  surface 
is  finely  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys,  and 
presents  very  picturesque  scenery.  Saddle  Mountain  (  Grey- 
lock),  in  the  N.  part,  is  the  highest  point  in  the  State.  The 
soil  is  generally  productive,  aud  adapted  to  grazing.  Dairy 
products,  corn,  potatoes,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
products.  The  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
pajier,  and  glass  are  important.  Marble,  limestone,  and 
iron  ore  abound  here.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Boston  and  Albany  II.  R.  and  the  Housatonic  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Pittslicld.     Pop.  G4,S27. 

Berkshire,  a  post-twp.  of  Tioga  eo.,  N.  Y.    Pop.  1240. 

Berkshire,  a  post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  0.  Pop. 
1.3:^l>. 

Berkshire,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Vt.  Pop. 
1000. 

Ber'lat,  a  town  in  Moldavia,  on  the  Berlat,  fi.",  miles 
S.  of  .Jassy.     It  is  an  entrepot  for  grain.     Pop.  13,105. 

Bcr'liehing'eii,  von  ((Iotz  or  Hottfuied),  a  famous 
German  knight,  surnamcd  of  the  Iron  Hand,  was  born  in 
1480  at  Bcrlichingen  Castle,  in  Wiirtemi)erg.  He  lost  a  banc! 
at  the  siege  of  Landshut,  and  supplied  its  place  by  an  iron 
hand.  He  was  a  daring  and  turbulent  subject,  was  involved 
in  several  feuds  with  neighboring  barons,  and  fought  for  the 
insurgent  peasants  against  the  nobles  in  the  Peasants'  War, 
which  closed  in  1525.  For  this  offence  he  was  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire  by  Maximilian  I.  He  died  in  1502, 
and  left  an  autobiography  (1731).  His  exploits  form  the 
subject  of  (iocthe's  drama  of  "GiJtz  von  Bcrlichingen." 
(See  Caul  Lano,  "Ritler  (t.  von  Bcrlichingen,"  1S25; 
BUsrniNu,  •*  Lcben  (iiitz  von  Bcrlichingen,"  1814.) 

Ber'lin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  monarciiy  and  the 
new  German  empire,  residence  of  the  (Jerman  emperor,  seat 
of  the  highest  authorities  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Spree;  hit.  52°  30'  N.,  Ion.  13°  24'  E.  "The  city 
is  of  comparatively  modern  growth.  The  two  oldest  parts, 
(Hd  Cologne  aufl  Old  lk*rlin,  are  for  the  first  time  mentioned 
in  1237  and  1244.  They  were  in  1307  consolidated  into  one 
citv,  which  joinetl  the  llanse.  became  the  head  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  towns  of  Mar/:,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  became  the  residence  of  the  electors  of 
Brandenburg.  Its  rapid  growth  dates  from  the  reign  of 
"  the  great  elector,"  at  whose  death  it  numbered  about 
20,nno  inhabitants.  Under  Frederick  the  Great  the  popu- 
lation rose  to  114,000;  in  1817  its  inhabitants  numbered 
188,000;  in  1844,31 1,000;  in  1851,430,000  ;  in  1807,  702,000; 
and,  aceording  to  the  census  of  1S7I.  it  had  attained  the 
number  of  825,38'.)  persons,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
60,000  Roman  Catholics  and  30,000  .lews,  belong  to  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  chiefly  to  the  United  Evangelical 
State  Church.  In  1807  the  city  had  about  34,000  buildings, 
among  which  there  were  about  700  public  buildings  and 
sixty  idiurches.  Berlin  consists  of  sixteen  difl'crent  parts, 
of  whicdi  Did  Berlin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree,  and 
Old  Cologne,  on  an  island,  are  the  oldest.  The  others  are 
New  Cologne,  settled  about  1081  ;  Friedrichswerder,  11158; 
Dorotheenslailt,  Neustadt,  1073;  FriedrichssladI,  1004; 
Luiseiistadt,  lOliO;  SIralauer  Vicrtel,  1705;  Kiinigsstadt, 
lfiit3;  Spaiidanev  Revicr  (Sopliicnstadt,  Ifilll) ;  and  Fried- 
rich-Wilhclnistailt,  nnnu'd  since  1828.  Inside  of  the  wall, 
which  formerly  incluiled  the  whole  of  these  eleven  parts, 
are  situated  Wedding  (Oranienburger  Vorstadt):  Moabit 
(Voigtbind.  1752);  yKussere  Friedriehsstadt  (laid  out  in 
183S);  .Kusaeres  Spandaucr  Revier,  Sehoneberger,  and 
Tempclhofer  Revicr. 

The  principal  streets  are  Unter  den  Linden,  with  four  rows 
of  lime  trees  and  the  stately  Brandenburg  Gate,  tho  Wil- 
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helmsstrasse,  and  Kiinigsstrasse.  Foremost  among  the  pub- 
lic places  arc  the  Opera  Place,  with  tlie  equestrian  s'atue 
of  Frederick  the  Great  by  Ranch  (erected  in  1851;;  the 
Lustgartcn  (laid  out  in  1828),  with  the  museums;  the 
Gensdarmenplatz,  with  the  new  theatre;  the  Wilhclniplatz, 
with  the  statues  of  Schwerin,  Wintcrfeld,  Seidlitz,  Keith, 
Ziethen,  ami  Leopold  of  Dessau;  the  Belle  Alliance  Platz, 
with  the  \'ictoria  Column  (since  1843);  the  Leijjziger  Platz, 
with  the  monument  of  the  count  of  Brandenburg;  and  tho 
Pariser  Phitz.  The  most  important  bridges  are  the  Ivur- 
fiirstenbriieke,  with  a  statue  of  "the  great  elector;"  the 
Fricdrichsliriicke,  with  eight  iron  arches;  the  Schloss- 
briicke,  built  in  1824,  upon  two  massive  arelies  and  with 
eight  allegorical  marble  groups  ;  the  iron  Weidendammer- 
briicke,  built  in  1820:  and  the  Alsenbriicke,  built  in  1867. 
Among  the  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  Kiiniglicho 
Sehloss,  with  thcAVeisser  Saal ;  the  Kiinigliche  Palast,with 
whicli  tho  palace  of  Prince  Louis  is  incorporated;  the  pal- 
aces of  the  crown  prince  an<l  the  princes  Charles  and  Al- 
brecht;  the  Arsenal;  th(' Artillery  School,  and  the  Univer- 
sity (formerly  palace  of  Prince  Henry);  the  Singing  .Acad- 
emy ;  the  Exchange:  the  Old  Museum,  built  in  1828  by 
Schinkel,  and  containing  a  celebrated  jiicture-gallery,  which 
is  rich  in  paintings  by  the  early  Italian  and  German  mas- 
ters, and  in  collections  of  ancient  sculpture  and  other  an- 
tiquities. Connected  with  the  Old  Museum  is  the  New 
Museum,  begun  in  1843,  and  chiefly  formed  of  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  brought  homo  by  the  expedition  under 
Lepsius. 

Berlin  has  no  churches  of  importance  in  point  of  archi- 
tecture. The  university  was  established  in  1810,  and  is  in 
every  respect  one  of  the  greatest  literary  institutions  of  the 
world.  It  had  in  1808  about  3000  students,  and  from  its 
beginning  has  counted  among  its  professors  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  scholars,  such  as  Humboldt,  Ritter,  Fiehte, 
Hegel,  Schelling,  Neandcr,  Schleiermacher,  and  Virchow. 
Tho  Royal  Library  numbered  in  1870  about  70O,OI'O  vol- 
umes and  more  than  15,500  nmnuscripts.  It  rapidly  in- 
creases, as  Prussian  juiljlishcrs  are  bound  to  deposit  in  it  a 
copy  of  every  new  work.  The  library  of  the  university  has 
about  100,000  volumes.  Other  important  literary  institu- 
tions are  the  .\cademy  of  Science,  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, the  Building  Academy,  the  Navy  School,  the  Mining 
Academy,  the  Pharmaceutical  School,  institutions  for  tho 
deaf  and  mute  and  fur  the  blind,  and  ten  gymnasi.a.  The 
(!;harit^,  the  greatest  hospital  of  Berlin,  has  had  as  many 
as  10,000  patients  in  a  year. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  Berlin  are  extensive.  Tho 
castings  in  iron  and  the  china  manufactures  of  Berlin  have 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Tho  increase  of  railroad  connec- 
tion has  of  late  given  a  powerful  iiuiiulse  to  the  dcvehip- 
ment  of  industry,  and  the  large  numbers  of  the  laboring 
classes  have  made  Berlin  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 
Internationale.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Berlin 
aULount  to  about  five  million  thalcrs  annually  ;  the  debt,  to 
8,000,000  thalcrs.  The  authorities  of  the  city  have  estab- 
lished a  statistical  bureau  specially  devoted  to  the  statistics 
and  history  of  Berlin  :  an  annual  publication  by  the  presi- 
dent of  this  bureau  ("  Berlin  und  seine  Entwickelung," 
established  in  1860)  is  the  best  source  of  information  for 
everything  relating  to  this  great  (icrman  city. 

A.  J.  Sen  EM. 

Berlin,  a  town,  the  capital  of  Waterloo  co.,  Ontario, 
Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  62 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Toronto,  at  the  junction  of  tlic  Doon 
branch.  It  has  two  weekly  papers,  fourteen  churches,  a 
large  button-lactory,  and  other  important  manufacturing 
interests.     Its  trade  is  extensive.     Pop.  2743. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  2018. 

Berlin,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hartford  cof. 
Conn.,  on  the  New  Haven  Hartford  and  Springfield  R.  R., 
25  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  New  Haven.     Pop.  of  township,  2436. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Bureau  co.,  HI.     Pop.  1469. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  la.     Pop.  805. 

Berlin,  a  post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  is  on 
the  Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  R.  R.,  40  miles  N.  W. 
of  Boston.     Pop.  1010. 

Berlin,  a  post-village  of  Worcester  co.,  Md.,  at  tho 
eastern  tcrriiinus  of  the  Wicomico  and  Pocomoke  R.  R., 
anil  north-western  terminus  of  the  Worcester  R.  R.,  14 
miles  from  Snow  Hill.     Pop.  697;  of  township,  4330. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Ionia  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  1587. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1844. 

Berlin,  a  town.ship  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1231. 

Berlin,  a  post-township  of  Steele  eo.,  Minn.  Pop.  409. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Coos  eo.,  N.  11.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  etc.     Pop.  529. 

BerliU)  a  post-village  and  township  of  Rensselaer  co., 
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N.  T.,  on  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.,  Ifi2 
miles  X.  N.  E.  of  Xew  York  City.     Pop.  of  township,  2U»8. 

Berlin,  a  towni=hip  of  Delaware  co.,  0.     Pop.  1330. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  0.     Pop.  1741. 

Berlin,  a  post-township  of  Holmes  co.,  0.     Pop.  1007. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Kuox  co.,  0.     Pop.  887. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Mahoning  co.,  0.     Pop.  963. 

Berlin,  a  post-borough  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.,  70  miles 
S.  E.  of  Pittsburg.     Poji.  040. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Wayne  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1295. 

Berlin,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Yt.  Pop. 
1474.     It  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  lumber. 

Berlin,  a  city  and  township  of  (xroon  Lake  co..  Wis., 
on  Kux  River,  at  the  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  R.  R..  U  miles  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee, 
Sfeauiboats  ply  between  this  point  iind  Green  Bay,  etc. 
It  has  one  bank,  three  grist  and  (louring  mills,  two  saw- 
mills, one  foundry,  and  numufactures  of  turbine- wheels, 
whips,  gloves,  woollen  goods,  etc.  It  has  two  newspapers, 
a  city  park,  and  a  high-school.  Pop.  uf  city,  2777;  of 
townsliip,  3>00.  Ed.  "  Beiilin  CoriiANT." 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Marathon  co.,  AYis.     Pop.  S79. 

Berlin  and  Ivor,  a  post-township  of  Southampton  co., 
Va.     Pop.  2074. 

Berlin  Blue.     See  PnrssiAN  Blue. 

Berlin  Heights,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co.,  0.,  is  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  community  of  Spiritualists, 

Berlioz  (Hector  Loris),  a  French  musical  composer, 
born  Dec.  11,  1803,  at  Cote-Saint-Andrc  (Isere).  The  son 
of  a  ]>hysician  sent  to  Paris  to  study  medicine,  he  entered 
the  Conservatory,  following  a  passionate  bent  for  music. 
He  composed  ''  Symphonic  Fantastique,"  overtures  to 
"  Waverley "  and  "'King  Lear,"  "Harold"  (1833),  and 
"Romeo  et  Juliette"  (1839).  symjihonies;  "  Benvenuto 
Cellini,"  an  opera  in  two  acts,  *^  Symphonic  Funebre  et 
Triumphale"  (1840),  "Damnation  de  Faust "'  (1840),  a 
syniphony,  "  EnfancB  de  Christ,"  a  trilogy  (1854).  and 
'•  L.\s  Trogens,"  a  grand  five-act  opera,  ])layed  without 
success  in  1803.  M.  Berlioz  has  been  considered  the  chief 
of  the  romantic  school.  His  works  bespeak  an  ardent  and 
independent  genius,  and  have  elicited  diverse  criticism. 
He  was  also  a  talented  author  and  critic,  and  has  published 
"Traitc  d'instrumentation  et  d'orchesti'ation  moderne " 
(1844),  ''  Yoyage  musicale  en  AUemagne  et  en  Italic,'" 
"  Etudes  sur  Beethoven,  Ghick.  et  Weber"  (1845),  *•  Soirees 
de  I'orchestro  "  (1853).  *' Lcs  Grotesques  de  la  musique" 
(1859),  anil  '-  Memoires  "  (1870).     Died  Mar.  9,  1809. 

Bcrme,  in  fortification,  is  a  ledge  or  narrow  level  space, 
three  or  more  feet  wide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  outside  of  a 
rampart  where  it  joins  the  scaqi.  It  serves  as  a  passage- 
way for  the  garrison,  and  to  prevent  the  earth  and  other 
materials  from  falling  into  the  ditch  when  the  rampart  is 
battered  by  the  enemy. 

Bermn'da,  a  township  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.     P.  877. 

Bermuda  Grass,  the  Cifnodon  Dnctyhu,  a  grass 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  India  (where  it  is  called 
dhab),  and  of  late  years  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
Europe,  the  Southern  U.  S.,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
It  is  valuable  both  for  pasture-grass  and  hay,  and  is  espe- 
cially prized  in  warm  climates,  where  the  grass  crop  is 
generally  poor;  but  in  light  soils,  especially  northward,  its 
perennial  roots  cause  great  trouble  to  the  farmer. 

Bermn'da  Hun'dred,  in  Chesterfield  co.,  Ya.,  on 
the  rigiit  Imnk  of  the  James  River,  just  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox,  and  1\  miles  above  City  Point.  The 
toa:tuous  course  of  the  James  River  here  encloses  a  neck  of 
land  which  Gen.  Butler  occupied  and  fortilied  in  May, 
1801,  and  from  which  he  was  toco-operate  with  Gen. 
Grant  by  menacing  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  May,  1S04,  Gen.  Butler,  who  had 
moved  out  of  his  works,  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Con- 
federate force  under  Beauregard,  and  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, which  lasted  till  noon,  driven  back  into  his  intrcnch- 
ments  with  severe  loss.  Beauregard,  following  slowly, 
erected  a  line  of  works  across  the  peninsula  in  front  of 
Butler's.  Subsequent  expeditions  were  made  from  these 
works,  and  the  line  finally  formed  a  part  of  the  investment 
lines  of  the  combined  armies  against  Petersburg. 

Bermn'da  Islands,  or  Bermn'das  [Fr.  Bcrmudes], 
or  Somers's  Islands,  a  group  of  small,  low  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  They  take 
their  name  from  Juan  Bermudez.  wlio  discovered  them  in 
1522,  They  are  about  024  miles  E.  S.E.  of  Cai.e  Ilatteras, 
which  is  the  nearest  land,  and  are  in  lat.  32°  20'  N.,  and 
Ion.  04°  50'  W.  The  extent  of  the  group  is  only  19  miles 
by  6  miles,  although  the  number  of  islets  is  nearly  400. 
Area,  24  square  miles.     They  derive  importance  from  the 


commanding  jiosition  which  they  oceu])y  between  the  West 
Indies  and  the  other  jiarts  of  British  America.  They  arc 
enclosed  on  several  sidps  by  formidable  coral-reefs,  which 
are  said  to  bo  the  only  coral-reefs  occurring  in  the  central 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic.  The  climate  is  so  mild  and  de- 
lightful that  these  islands  arc  covered  with  perpetual  ver- 
dure. Between  December  and  March  the  temperature 
ranges  from  00°  to  00°  F.  The  chief  articles  of  exjiort 
are  potatoes,  onions,  and  arrow-root.  The  largest  of  these 
islands  are  Bermuda,  15  miles  huig  ;  St.  George's,  3A  miles; 
Somerset,  3  miles;  and  Ireland.  3  miles.  Capital.  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  islo  of  Bermuda.  St.  George's  Isle  has  a  good 
landlocked  harbor,  whicli  is  del'ended  by  strong  batteries. 
These  isles  are  separated  by  narrow  and  intricate  channels, 
and  have  no  streams,  and  but  few  pools  of  fresh  water. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  building  cedar 
vessels,  which  are  durable  and  swift.     Pop.  in  1803,  11,790. 

Bern,  a  township  of  Athens  co.,  0.     Pop.  1014, 

Bern,  a  township  of  Berks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  2124. 

Bernadotte,  a  jiost-township  of  Fulton  co..  111.  P.  1253. 

Bernadotte,a  township  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minn.    P.  214. 

Bernadotte  (Charles  XIV.),  John-,  king  of  Sweden, 
a  French  marshal,  born  at  Pau  Jan.  20,  1704.  His  (U'iginal 
name  was  Jkan  Baptisti:  Jtles  Bkrnadotte.  He  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  army  in  1 780,  served  as  general  of  divis- 
ion under  Richer  and  Jourdan  in  Flanders  in  1794,  and 
under  liona])arte  in  1797.  In  1798  he  was  French  minister 
at  Yienna.  and  marridl  Mademoiselle  Clary,  a  sister  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte's  wife.  He  was  minister  of  war  for  a 
short  time  in  1799.  Napoleon  created  him  a  marshal  of 
France  in  1804,  and  in  June,  1800,  prince  of  Pontecorvo. 
Ho  fought  at  Austerlitz  in  1805.  and  defeated  the  Prussians 
at  Halle  in  Oct.,  1800.  He  quarrelled  with  Napoleon,  who 
censured  his  conduct  at  Wagram  (1809),  and  he  resigned 
his  command  just  after  that  battle.  In  Aug..  1810,  the 
Swedish  Diet  elected  Bernadotte  as  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  then  occupied  by  Charles  XIII..  who  had  no  son, 
and  he  was  inimetliatcly  associated  with  the  old  king  in 
the  exercise  of  royal  power.  Early  in  1812,  Bernadotte.  who 
took  the  name  of  Charles  John,  negotiated  with  Russia  a 
secret  treaty  of  alliance  against  Napoleon.  He  openly 
joined  the  coalition  of  the  allies  in  the  spring  of  ISl;;.  nnd 
led  an  army  of  about  28.000  men  into  Germany.  His 
army  defeated  Oudinot  at  Gross-Beei*en  in  Aug.,  1813,  but 
his  conduct  was  considered  equivocal  and  lukewarm  by  the 
allies.  He  forced  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  who  had 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  Norway,  to  resign,  and  on  Nov. 
4,  1814,  Charles  XIII.  was  proclaimed  king,  and  Berna- 
dotte crown  prince.  When  the  allies  entered  France  in 
1814,  he  led  his  army  back  to  Sweden  and  conquered  Nor- 
way. He  began  to  reign  alone  on  the  death  of  Charles 
XIII..  in  Feb..  1818,  after  which  a  long  peace  ensued.  He 
died  in  Mar.,  1844,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son.  Oscar  I. 
(See  Erik  G.  Geijkr,  "  Konung  Karls  XIY.  Johau  His- 
toria,"  1844;  W.  (i.  Mi^redith,  "Memorials  of  Charles 
(XIY.)  John.  King  of  Sweden."  1829.) 

Bernal'da,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Poteuza, 
40  miles  S.  E.  of  Potenza.     Pop.  5802. 

Bernalil'lo,  a  large  county  in  the  W.  part  of  New 
Mexico,  is  intersected  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Pucrco. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous;  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  productive.  Hides,  wool,  corn,  and  wine  are 
produced.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  coal  abound. 
Capital,  Albuquerque.     Pop,  7591. 

Bernard  (Clatde),  an  eminent  French  physiologist, 
born  at  Saint  Julien,  in  Rhone.  July  12.  1813.  He  wrote 
"  Researches  on  the  Uses  of  the  Pancreas,"  which  gained 
the  grand  prize  of  the  Institute  in  1849.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Institute  in  1854.  and  became  professor  of  phys- 
iology in  the  College  of  France  in  1855.  Bernard  discov- 
ered the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver.  He  was  created 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1802.  Among  his 
works  are  **  Lecons  de  Physiologic"  (1855)  and**Mcmoiro 
sur  la  Chaleur  animalc"  ('lS50).     D.  Feb.  10,  1878. 

Bernard  (Sir  Francis),  an  English  lawyer,  born  in 
1714,  who  became  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1758.  and  of 
Massachusetts  in  1700.  He  was  unpopular  in  Massachu- 
setts because  he  brought  troojis  into  Boston  and  opposed 
liberal  measures.  He  was  accused  of  misconduct,  but  re- 
called and  made  a  baronet  in  1709.     Died  June  10,  1779. 

Bernard,  Saint,  abbot  of  Clairvaux.  an  eminent  medi- 
icval  theologian,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Western  Church,  born 
at  Fontaines,  near  Dijon,  in  1091.  He  became  an  inmate 
of  the  monastery  of  Citeaux  in  1113,  and  founded  in  1115 
a  community  of  the  Cistercian  order  at  Clairvaux,  in  Cham- 
pagne, of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot.  His  ascetic  life 
and  eloquence  rendered  him  a  very  influential  and  power- 
ful person  in  the  Church.  He  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  by 
all  Christendom,  founded  a  large  number  of  monasteries, 
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and  was  an  implacable  adversary  of  Abelard.  lie  zealously 
promoted  the  crusade  of  11 4G,  which  was  disiaatrous  to  thowo 
who  joined  it.  He  died  Aujt;.  2U,  ll.'jii,  jeavin;;  many  relig- 
ious works,  and  was  canonized  in  llil.  (See  Lkmaitre, 
"  Vic  dc  Saint  Bernard,"  KU'J;  A.  Ni:A.vnKH,  '*  iJer  hciligo 
Bernard  and  seiu  Zeitalter,"  ISl.'i  (trant-iated  into  Englieih 
by  Wrench,  184.'I)  ;  C.  Montalembkiit,  "  Ilistoirc  de  S. 
Bernard;"  J.  0.  Eli.endorf,  *' Der  heiligc  Bornhard," 
lS:i7  ;  Et'GKNio  DE  Corral,  *'  Vida  dc  S.  Bernardo,"  1782.) 

Bernard(SiMo\).  an  officer  of  the  French  imperial  corps 
du  ;4<nie,  btjrn  at  Dole  April  28,  177'.',  warf  aido-ile-canip  to 
Niipi'U-on  I.,  and  employed  Iiy  him  in  niiiny  important  and 
roiilidmtial  duties  incidental  to  his  branch  of  the  service. 
He  was  invited  to  this  country  I)y  President  Madison  under 
a  resolution  approved  April  2U,  1810,  "authorizing  the 
Prcjiident  of  the  X'.  S.  to  employ  a  skilful  assistant  iu  tho 
corjis  of  engineers."  instigated  by  tho  notion  prevalent  at 
that  date,  that  only  iu  Europe,  and  especially  in  France, 
could  tho  high  military  science  necessary  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  system  of  sea-coast  defence  by  fortification  bo 
found.  The  chief  engineer,  (Jen.  Swift,  and  subsequently 
nnoliier  distinguished  officer.  Col.  McKee,  sent  in  their  res- 
ignatinus  in  consequence,  (ien.  Swift  was  succeeded  as 
(.'hief  engineer  by  Col.  W.  K.  Armistead.  As  "Assistant 
Engineer"  Gen.  Bernai-d  was  assoiMated  with  Col.  (subse- 
quently General  and  Chief  Engineer)  J.  ti.  T«itten,  constitu- 
ting a  "  j)ermaneut  I>oard,"  ujiou  whieli  the  labor  of  wurk- 
ing  out  tlic  fundamental  principles  of  the  system,  and  of 
elaliorating  the  projects  of  defence  for  tho  groat  seaports, 
devolved;  and  mainly  upon  these  two  officers,  though 
naval  officers  of  rank  and  experience  were  associated  with 
them  whenever  their  examinations  included  positions  for 
dockyards,  naval  depots,  or  other  objects  which  concerned 
the  nava!  service;  and  the  resident  engineer  oflicers  had  a 
voic-e  in  relation  to  their  particular  works.  Ho  also  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  inauguration  of  some  of  our  earlier 
works  of  civil  engineering;  e.g.  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  the  DeUxwarc  Breakwater,  etc.  lie  resigned  iu 
1S:'.1,  and  returned  to  France,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to 
Louis  Philippe,  and  subsequently  minister  of  war  of  France. 
To  high  military  and  scientific  acquirements  and  groat  ex- 
perience in  his  professional  duties.  (Jen.  Bernanl  united  tho 
qualities  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and 
the  tact  to  adapt  himself  to  his  peculiar  position  without 
wounding  tho  pride  of  those  with  whom  he  was  thus  asso- 
ciated. The  jirestige  of  his  name  aided  ])owcrfully  in  sus- 
taining with  the  administration  and  with  Congress  the 
measures  which  tho  buard  found  necessary  to  recamiiRMul, 
and  in  establishing  firmly,  as  a  part  of  our  national  policy, 
the  system  of  sea-coast  defence  by  fortifications.  Ho  died 
in  Pilris  Nov.  5,  ls;;!l.  J.  G.  Baunard. 

Bernard  of  Cluny,  not  to  bo  confounded  with  his 
more  celebrated  countryman  and  contemporary,  Bernard 
of  (^'lairvaux,  was  born  at  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  of  English 
parents,  probably  not  far  from  tho  year  1100.  Ho  was  a 
monk  at  Cluny  under  Peter  the  Venerable,  who  was  abbot 
there  from  1122  to  llo(>.  Ho  wrote  a  poem,  **  De  Con- 
teniptu  iMundi."  iu  about  301)0  lines,  portions  of  which 
were  translated  by  the  Ilev.  John  Mason  Nealo  (1818-0(1) 
in  18jl  and  1802.  Dr.  Nealo  pronounces  these  verses  of 
Bernard  "  the  most  lovely,  in  the  same  way  that  tho  *  Dies 
Irjc'  is  tho  most  sublime,  and  the  '  Stabat  Mater'  the  most 
pathetic,  of  mediitval  poems."  Hymns  taken  from  this 
poem,  such  as  "  The  world  is  very  evil,"  '*  Brief  life  is  here 
our  jMiition,"  and  "Jerusalem  the  golden."  are  among  tho 
finest  gems  iu  recent  English  and  American  collect i<ms. 

Bernard's',  a  township  of  Cherokee  co.,  Ala.    P.  13.'>. 

Hernard's,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.    P.  2:!6'.). 

Bcr'nardston,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Connecticut  River  K.  11.  It  is  the  seat  of  Powers 
Institute.     Pop.  yoi. 

Bernard,  the  Great  St,,  a  famous  mountain-pass 
of  (lie  Pennine  Alps,  ujiwanls  nf  MOIIO  feet  in  height,  bo- 
(ween  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaml  and  the  valley  of  Aosta. 
Near  the  summit  is  tho  celel)rated  Imspice,  said  to  have 
been  fouinh-d  iu  *J02  by  Saint  Bernard  of  Meuthon  in 
Savoy  for  tho  succor  of  travellers  crossing  the  mountain. 
In  tho  humane  efforts  of  the  monks  of  this  hospice  the 
valuable  dogs  known  as  the  St.  Bernard  brecil,  and  noted 
for  their  size  ami  sagacity,  are  valuabh-  assistants.  In  ISOO 
Napoleon  crossed  the  Alps  here  with  an  army  of  30,000 
nun.  with  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Iter'nau,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Brandenburg,  on  tho 
Stettin  Railway.  If  miles  N.  E.  of  Berlin,  It  has  manu- 
fa.'lures  nf  silk" stuffs,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  in 
1871.  :..Min. 

Bernay,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Euro. 
on  llu)  railway  from  Paris  to  Caen.  2.')  mile?  W,  N.  W.  of 
Evreux.     It  has  a  college,  and   manufactures  of  woollen 


cloths,  linens,  paper,  and  leather.    A  horse-fair,  the  largest 
iu  France,  is  held  here  annually.     Pop.  7510. 

Bern'burg,  a  town  of  Germany,  formerly  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernburg,  is  on  the  river  Saale,  lu-ri' 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  21  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Magdeburg.  If 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Berlin  ami  Dresden.  It  has 
a  gymnasium,  a  Kealschulc.  a  \ahialile  library,  a  dii<a! 
castle,  and  manufactures  of  porcelain,  paper,  and  starcdi. 
Pop.  in  1871,  lo,716. 

Berne  [Fr.  Berne;  Ger.  Bern;  Lat.  /?cr'/rn],  the  most 
populous  canton  of  Switzerhind,  and  tho  most  extensive 
except  the  Grisons.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Alsace 
and  Soleure,  on  the  E.  by  Aarguu.  Lucerne.  Untcrwalocn, 
and  Uri,  on  the  8,  by  Vaiuis,  and  on  the  N.  by  Vianl, 
Fribourg,  Neufchiael.  and  France.  Area,  2000  English 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Aar,  and  also 
drained  iiy  the  Emmen.  The  Aar  expands  into  two  lakes 
called  Brienz  and  Thuu.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
the  northern  part  is  occupied  by  the  Jura  Mountains. 
Several  high  peaks  of  the  Alps — namely,  the  Finstcraar- 
horn.  14,032  feet,  the  Jungfrau,  13,514 'feet,  Schreckhorn. 
13,393  feet — are  in  Berne.  The  valleys  of  the  Simmenthal. 
Lauterbrunnen,  and  (jirindclwald  in  the  Bernese  Glierland 
aro  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  The  valleys  of  the  Aar 
and  Emnien  are  fertile  and  adajited  to  pasturage.  Among 
its  mineral  resources  are  cop])er,  lead,  iron,  marble,  and 
granite.  The  canton  has  important  manufactures  of  watches, 
paper,  woollen  goods,  linens,  etc.  It  is  intersected  by 
several  railroads.  Cajiital,  Berne.  Pop.  in  1S70,  50G,4GJ, 
of  whom  00.01  J  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Berne,  or  Bern  [said  to  bo  derived  from  the  Ger. 
Biirru,  "  bears."  figures  of  which  are  on  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  city],  a  city  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Berne,  is  situated  on  the  river  Aar,  which  encloses  it  on 
three  sides,  05  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Bale  and  92  miles  by  rail 
N.  E.  of  Geneva.  Berne  is  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  republic,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  city 
in  Switzerland.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  and  the  houses  arc 
massive  structures,  resting  on  arcades  which  form  covered 
promenades  on  both  sides  of  the  streets.  Magnificent 
Alpine  scenery  is  visible  from  this  point.  Berne  has  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  a  public  library,  a  university,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  mint,  and  an  arsenal.  One  of  the 
finest  buildings  is  the  new  federal  palace.  The  river  is 
here  crossed  by  four  large  bridges.  Several  railroads  con- 
ncct  it  with  (Tcneva.  Bale,  and  other  towns.  Berne  was 
founded  in  IIUI,  and  became  a  free  town  of  the  enqdre  in 
1218.  It  joined  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1352.  In 
1841)  it  became  the  permanent  capital  of  the  whole  republic. 
Pop.  in  1870,  30,002. 

Berne,  a  post-township  of  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.  It  con- 
tains nine  churches,  several  manufactories,  and  a  number 
of  small  caves  and  mineral  springs.     Pop,  2502. 

Berne,  a  township  of  Fairfield  eo.,  0.    Pop.  305C. 

Bern'hard,  duke  of  Saxo-Weimar,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man general,  hnrn  Aug.  0,  1004.  was  a  younger  son  of  John 
III.  of  Saxo-Weimar.  He  fought  for  the  Protestant  cause 
in  the  Thirty  Years' war.  distinguished  himself  at  Wim]ifen 
iu  1022,  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Dennnirk, 
which  he  (piitted  in  1028.  In  1031  he  joined  the  standard 
of  Gnstavus  Aclolphus.  The  victory  which  the  Swedes 
gained  at  Hitzen  in  1032  is  attributed  to  the  skill  ami 
energy  of  Bernhard,  who  in  1033  was  appointed  to  the 
comnmnd  of  the  Swedish  army.  Having  nuide  .a  personal 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France  in  l('i3r».  he  afterwards  com- 
manded a  French  armv  and  defeated  the  iniperiaiists. 
Died  July  8,  1039.  (See'Scnii-LKit,  '*  History  of  tlie  Thirty 
Years*  AVar;"  J.  A.  C. '\X)N  Hklm-'lld.  "  Gcschichto  des 
Bernhard  dcs  Grossen,"  etc.,  1797;  BcnxuAitn  Koksk. 
"  Ilerzog  Bernhard  der  Grosse  von  Sachscu-Wcimar,"  2 
vols.,  1828-29.) 

Bornicc.     See  Bkrenice. 

Berni'na,  an  imposing  mountain-group  in  the  Swis- 
canton  of  Grisons,  rises  13,407  feet  aljovc  the  level ^f  the 
sea,  and  has  a  remarkable  glacier.  Tho  Puss  of  Beruina. 
the  altitude  of  which  is  0071  feet.  alTfU'ds  a  communication 
between  the  Cpper  Engadine  and  the  Valtcllinc. 

Berni'ni  ((JntvANXi  Lokkn/.o),  »n  Italian  architect  and 
scnl])tur,  born  at  Naples  in  1598.  lived  at  R(unc.  Hiswiol^s, 
the  best  auumg  which  aro  the  colonnade  t**  St.  Peier'.-- 
church,  the  Scala  Regia  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Barbtrini 
Palane  at  Venice,  possess  some  excellencies,  but  show  (be 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  art  into  the  Imnnfuc  or  Jesuit 
style,  to  v.hii-h  his  infiueneo  greatly  contributed. 

Beruoiilli,  or  Bernouilli  (Daxiki,).  F.  R.  S..an  emi- 
nent  mathematician  and  pliili)S()pher,  born  at  Groningeu 
Feb.  9,  1700,  was  a  sou  of  Jean  ^  1007-1748).  He  became  in 
1733  professor  of  anatomy  and  botany  at  Bflle,  where  ho 
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afterwards  obtained  the  chair  of  physics  and  specuhvtive 
philosophy,  ile  gained  many  prizes  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  wrote  in  Latin  and  French  many  scien- 
tific works.  He  was  one  of  the  three  greatest  memliers  of 
this  famous/amiiy.  Died  -Mar.  17.  US2,  at  Bale.  (Sec  Cu.v- 
uoRi-KT,  ••  Kloge  de  Daniel  BeruouiUi,"  1782.) 

Bernoulli  ^.J.v^'«l'Es).  a  Swiss  mathematician,  an  uncle 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bale  Dec.  27,  llioi.  lie  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  in  that  city  in  10S7.  lie 
solved  Leibnitz's  problem  of  the  isochronous  curve,  dis- 
covered the  properties  of  the  logarithmic  spiral,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  mathematics,  etc.  Died  at  Bale  Aug. 
IG,  1705.  (Sec  B.\ttier,  "  Vita  Jacobi  Bernoulli,"  17t)5.) 
Bernoulli  (Jacques),  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Daniel, 
was  born  at  BMe  Oct.  17,  1759;  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  drowned  in  the 
Neva  July  Ki,  17S9. 

Bernoulli  (Jean  or  Joii.v),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  Bernoulli  family,  was  born  at  Bale 
July  27,  lt)fi7.  lie  was  the  father  of  Daniel  and  brother 
of  Jacques  (1B54-1705).  He  discovered  the  exponential 
calculus,  and  ascertained  the  curve  of  swiftest  deseeut.  In 
1705  he  succeeded  his  brother  Jacques  as  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Bale.  His  works  were  published  in  4  vols., 
1742.     Died  Jan.  1,  174S. 

Bernoulli  (Jean),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Bale  .May  IS,  1710.  He  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Bile  in  1748,  and  wrote  several  treatises.  Died 
July  11.  17y0. — Bernoilli  (Jeax),  horn  at  Bale  Nov.  4, 
1744.  was  a  sou  of  the  preceding.  He  became  astronomer- 
royal  at  Berlin  in  17114,  and  wrote  various  works.  Died 
July  13,  1807. — BERSon.i.i  (Jerome),  a  Swiss  naturalist, 
born  at  Bale  in  1745  ;  died  in  1820.— Bernoulli  (Nicolas), 
a  son  of  Jean  and  a  brother  of  Daniel,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Bale  Jan.  29,  l(i!l5.  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  died  July  26,  172G. — 
Bern-oclli  (Nicolas).  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  cousin  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Bale  Oct.  10,  lfi87.  He  made  several 
discoveries  in  mathematics.     Died  Nov.  29,  1759. 

Bern'storff  (.\lbrkciit),  Coixt,  a  Prussian  diplomatist 
and  statesman,  horn  Mar.  22,  1S09.  became  in  1857  Prus- 
sian ambassador  in  London,  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
from  1861  to  1802,  returned  to  London  in  1862,  and  repre- 
sented the  (ierman  empire  in  the  London  Conference  ot 
1S71.     Died  Mar.  20.  1873. 

Bcrnstorff,  von  ( JonAsx  Hartwic  Ernst),  Count,  an 
eminent  slatesman.  born  at  Hanover  May  13,  1712.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  civil  service  of  Denmark,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  atfairs  (prime  minister)  in  1701.  He 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  he  pro- 
moted the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Denmark.  He 
retained  power  till  1770.  Died  Feb.  19.  1772.  (See  G.  U. 
Ahlemann,  "  Ueber  das  Lebcn  and  den  Charaktcr  dcs  lira- 
fcn  von  Bernstorff,"  1777  ;  G.  Navarro,  "  Vie  du  Comte  J. 
H.  E.  Bernstorff,"  1822.) 

Bern'ville,  a  post-borough  of  Berks  co..  Pa.,  46  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  llarrisburg.     Pop.  457. 

Ber'6e,a  genus  of  Kadiata  of  the  class  Acalepha.  and 
of  a  division  called  Ciliograde  {1.  e.  moving  by  means  of 
cilia).  They  are  phosphorescent  marine  animals.  The  genus 
is  the  type  of  a  family  characterized  by  an  oval  or  nearly 
globular  body,  of  a  delicate  jelly-like  substance,  with  an 
alimentary  canal  passing  through  its  axis,  which  is  vertical 
as  the  animal  floats  in  the  water.  The  body  is  strengthened 
by  bands  of  firmer  texture,  which  are  furnished  with  rows 
of  cilia,  the  motion  of  which  is  very  rapid. 

BertE'a,  or  Bcrea,  a  large  antl  ancient  city  of  Mace- 
donia, situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius.  about  .SO 
miles  from  Pella.  It  was  attacked  by  the  .\tlienians  in  the 
war  which  began  about  4.S0  B.  C.  Saint  Paul  visited  Beroea, 
and  preached  there.  (See  Acts  xvii.  10.)  Its  site  is  occu- 
pied by  the  modern  town  of  Ferja,  35  miles  W.  of  Salonica. 
(See  Veria.) 

Bero'sus  ("Or.  Biipcoo-ds].  an  eminent  Chaldee  historian, 
was  a  priest  of  Bolus  at  Babylon,  and  lived  about  300  B.  C. 
He  wrote  in  tireek  a  '•  History  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea," 
which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  hut  it  is  lost  except  a  few  fragments.  These  were 
edited  by  Richter  in  1825.  Pliny  states  that  the  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  to  him. 

Ber'rien,  a  county  in  S.  Georgia.  Area,  750  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  .-Mhipaha,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Little  River,  and  is  drained  by  the  Withlaeoo- 
chee.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  sandy.  Rice, 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  R.  R.  Capital,  Nashville. 
Pop.  4518. 

Berrien,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 


Michigan.  Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  intersected  by  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  navigable  for  keel-boats.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  It 
sends  large  quantities  of  corn,  wheat,  wool,  timber,  and 
fruit  to  market.     Capital,  Berrien  Springs.     Pop.  35,104. 

Berrien,  a  township  of  Berrien  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  1405. 

Berrien  (John  McPherson),  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  17S1.  He 
removed  to  (ieorgia.  and  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  V.  S. 
in  1824.  He  was  attorney-general  under  President  Jack- 
son in  1829-31,  and  was  again  chosen  Senator  in  1840  and 
1846.     Died  Jan.  1,  1856. 

Berrien's  Island,  in  the  East  River,  is  a  part  of 
Newtown  township,  Queen's  co.,  N.  Y.     Area,  12  acres. 

Berrien  Sprins^s,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Berrien 
CO..  Mich.,  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  about  15  miles  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  16U  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Lansing.  Pop. 
602. 

Ber'ry  [Anglo-Saxon  ben'n  or  bcrya  :  Lat.  bae'cn  ;  Fr. 
laic],  a  botanical  term  used  to  designate  a  fruit  which  con- 
sists of  a  pulpy  pericarp  without  valves,  containing  seeds, 
which  have  no  covering  except  the  pulp  or  rind,  as  the 
grape,  gooseberry,  currant,  barberry,  service-berry,  and 
cranberry.  Some  of  them  have  the  calyx  adherent  to  the 
ovary  ami  the  placenta  jiarietal.  as  the  gooseberry.  Others 
have  the  ovary  free  and  the  jilaeenta  in  the  centre,  as  the 
grape.  The  term  berry  is  ])opulaily  applied  to  several 
small  fruits  which  are  not  berries  in  the  scientific  sense,  as 
the  strawberry,  which  bears  seeds  {achenia)  on  the  external 
surface  of  an  enlarged  and  pulpy  receptacle.  The  orange 
is  a  berry  with  a  leathery  rind,  and  is  also  called  a  hes- 
peridinm. 

Berry,  or  Berri,  a  former  province  of  France,  near  its 
centre,  now  forms  the  departments  of  Cher  and  Indre. 
Capital.  Bourgcs.  Berry  was  erected  into  a  duchy  about 
1360,  after  which  it  was  held  by  many  jjrinces  of  the  royal 
family  of  France.  The  last  duke  of  Berry  was  the  young- 
er son  of  Charles  X. 

Berry,  a  township  of  Dane  co.,  AVis.     Pop.  1155. 

Berry,  or  Berri,  de  i  Charles  Ferdinand),  Due,  bom 
at  Versailles  Jan.  24,  1778,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles 
X.  Ile  emigrated  with  his  father  in  1793,  returned  to 
France  in  1814.  and  married  in  1810  Caroline  Fcrdiuande 
Louise,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  Louvel  Feb.  14,  1820.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
count  de  Chambord  (Henry  V.).  who  is  recognized  by  the 
legitimist  party  as  the  heir  to  the  French  throne.  (See 
Chateaubriand.  *'  Memoires  touchant  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  du 
Due  de  Berry,"  ISJO.) 

Berry  (Hiram  G.).  a  major-general  of  V.  S.  volunteers, 
born  at  Rockland,  Me.,  Aug.  27,  1824,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  2, 1863.  He  was  member  of  the 
Maine  legislature  several  times,  mayor  of  his  native  city,  and 
))resident  of  Lime  Rock  Bank.  At  the  first  call  for  troops 
to  suppress  the  Confederate  movement  he  raised  three  full 
companies,  and  himself  entered  the  service  as  colonel  of 
the  Fourth  Maine  Volunteers.  He  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  Mar.  17.  1862,  and  major-general  Nov.  29,  1862. 
Killed  at  the  head  of  his  division  by  a  shot  while  lead- 
ing a  bayonet  charge  on  the  morning  of  May  2.  1863. 

G.  C.  Simmons. 

Berryer  (Antoine  Pierre),  a  celebrated  French  orator, 
lawyer,  and  legitimist,  was  born  in  Paris  Jan.  4,  1790.  Ho 
defended  tieneral  Cambronne  about  1815,  gained  distinc- 
tion as  an  advocate  of  defendants  in  political  trials,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1830.  After 
Charles  X.  had  been  dethroned  (July,  1830),  he  remained 
in  the  Chamber  as  the  orator  of  the  legitimist  party,  although 
the  other  members  of  that  party  all  retired.  He  made  an 
eloquent  speech  against  the  abolition  of  hereditary  nobility 
in  1831.  During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  was  regarded  as  the  foremost  orator  in  the 
Chamber.  In  1840  he  defended  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was 
tried  for  his  .attempt  to  excite  a  revolution  at  Boulogne. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848,  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1849.  In  1850  he  went  to 
Wiesbaden  to  offer  homage  to  the  count  de  Chambord.  He 
opposed  the  republic,  and  protested  against  the  iimp-d'ilat 
of  Dec,  1851,  after  which  he  retireil  from  political  life.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Died  Nov.  29,  1S6S.  (See  Louis  Marie  de  la  Have  de 
Cormeni.n,  "Biographic  parliamentaire  de  M.  Berryer," 
1S37.) 

Ber'ryhill's,  a  township  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1414. 

Ber'ryman,  a  township  of  Jo  Daviess  co..  111.     P.  559. 
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Ber'ry's,  a  township  of  Muntgomery  co.,  Md.    P.  4700. 

Ber'rysbiirg,  a  post-boi-ougb  of  Mifflia  township, 
Dauphin  co.,  Pa.      Pop.  451. 

Berry's  Store,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.  P.  G60. 

Ber'ryville,  a  village  of  Mohawk  tp.,  Montgomery  co., 
N.  Y,,  has  a  cotton  factory,  jjiiper-mill,  and  grist-mill. 

Berryville,  the  capital  of  Clarke  co.,  Va.,  is  situated  5 
miles  W.  uf  (he  .Shenandoah  Hiver  and  lOA  E.  of  Wiuehes- 
ter,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  K.  H.  It 
contains  tj  churches,  1  academy,  I  steam  saw  and  1  sumac 
mill,  and  1  newsp;i[)er.  It  is  often  called  "  liuttletown," 
owing  to  the  many  contests  of  Uen.  Morgan  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  In  this  vicinity  are  many  scenes  of  historic  in- 
terest. Washington,  in  surveying  the  lands  of  this  county 
when  it  was  a  part  of  Frederick,  liad  his  head-quarters  at 
a  beautiful  spring  just  beyond  the  town.  The  small  house 
which  lie  occupied  is  still  standing.  Gen.  Morgan  lived  near 
here.    Pop.  5SII.     John  0.  Crown,  En. '^Claukc  Corniiiii." 

Bersaglie'ri,  the  Italian  name  of  the  riflemen  or  sharp- 
shooters who  served  in  the  army  of  Victor  Emmanuel  when 
ho  was  king  of  Sardinia.  They  took  part  in  the  Crimean 
war,  l.S.">4-5J,  and  fought  against  Austria  in  1Sj9.  They 
wear  u  dark-green  uniform. 

Ber'serUer  [probably  from  the  Scandinavian  bcrr-eerkr, 
"bear  (-.skin)  shirt"],  a  hero  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
who  fought  without  coat-of-mail.  lie  was  the  grandson  of 
Starkadcr,  and  overcame  all  opjionents  by  his  irresistible 
valor.  The  name  has  aIt?o  been  given  to  a  class  of  warriors 
who  fought  nakccl  and  performed  extraorilinary  feats  under 
the  influence  of  a  kind  of  demoniac  possession,  and  is  per- 
haps never  strictly  a  proper  name. 

Berthier,  a  county  of  Quebec  (Dominion  of  Canada), 
lias  an  area  estimated  at  12110  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  K.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Its  capital  is 
lierthier-en-llaut,  which  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  55 
miles  X.  E.  of  Montreal.      Pop.  in  1871,  11),SII4. 

Berthier-en-Bas,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Ontario,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Quebec. 

Berthier-en-IIaut,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ber- 
thier CO.,  Quebec,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  5j 
miles  N.  E.  of  Montreal.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
leather  and  a  good  trade.  It  has  also  several  saline  chalyb- 
eate springs,  and  is  in  a  fertile  district.     Pop.  about  1700. 

Berthier  (Loi'is  Alexandre),  prince  of  Wagram,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Versailles  Nov.  20,  ITo^i.  He 
served  as  captain  under  La  Fayette  in  the  U.  S.  1778-82. 
In  179ft  he  became  general  of  division,  and  chief  of  the 
staff  of  Bonaparte's  army  of  Italy,  lie  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  general-in-ehief.  retained  for  many  years  the 
position  of  chief  of  the  staff,  and  accompanied  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt  in  1798.  About  the  end  of  17'.''J  he  was  a])pointed 
minister  of  war.  Ho  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  1804, 
and  rendered  important  services  in  the  campaign  against 
Austria,  1805.  lie  usually  rode  in  the  carriage  of  Napo- 
leon, whose  plans  he  digested,  and  whose  orders  he  des- 
patched with  remarkable  rapidity  and  precision.  Ho  was 
admirably  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  staff  officer  by  his  strong 
constitution,  his  methodical  habits,  and  Ids  excellent  mem- 
ory, but  he  was  not  so  competent  to  command  an  army. 
For  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Wagram  (1809)  he  received 
the  title  of  prince  of  Wagram.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Louis  XVIIL  in  1814,  but  when  Napoleon  refurnccl  from 
Elba,  Berthier  preferred  neutrality  and  retired  to  Bamberg, 
where  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  window  Jan.  1,  1815. 
Ho  left  autobiographic  "  Mcmoires  d'A.  Berthier,"  182tJ. 

Berthieritc,  or  Ilardingeritej  a  steel-gray,  bronzy 
mineral  conlainiug  FeS  1-  Sb-jSj. 

BerthoUet  (Claudk  Loiis),  M.  D.,  Count,  a  French 
chemist,  born  in  Savoy  Nov.  9,  174S.  He  discovered  the 
composition  of  ammonia,  and  invented  the  pnicess  of 
bicacliing  by  chh)rine,  that  of  filtriition  through  charcoal, 
.ind  SL'veriil  fulmiimting  ]iow<lers.  He  published  a  valuable 
work,  "The  Elements  of  tlie  Art  of  Dyeing"  (1790),  and 
**  Essai  dc  statique  chimique"  (2  vols,,  1803).  He  was 
associated  with  Lavoisier  in  forming  a  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  originators  of  yiod- 
ern  chcmistrv.  Died  Nov.  (J,  1822.  (See  CuviKU,  *' IClogc 
de  Berth. .Ilrt."  1824.) 

Bertholle'lia,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Lecythi- 
dace;e.  The  /itrt/i"flrti(i  t\rrrhti,  a  large  South  American 
tree,  produces  a  har<l-shoIled  fruit  (about  six  inches  in 
diameter),  enclosing  numerous  elongated  and  triangular 
edible  seeds,  which  lire  called  Brazil  nuts.  Largo  quanti- 
ties of  them  arc  exported  from  Pard. 

Ber'tie,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  hnving  the  Chowan 
River  on  the  E.  untl  the  Roanoke  on  tlie  S.  Area,  about 
900  square  miles.     It  contains  extensive  pine  forests;  its 


soil  is  quite  level  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the 
staple  crops.     Capital,  Windsor.     Pop.  12,950. 

Bertiii  (Lons  Fi{anc;ois),  culled  Berlin  I'Aiu^,  a 
Fn  ni-h  journalist,  was  born  in  Paris  Dee.  14,  17tifi.  He 
founded  in  ISOO,  together  with  his  brother  (Lufis  Frax- 
yois,  surnamed  1>E  Vkatx),  the  daily  "Journal  des  Debats." 
a  literary  and  political  journal,  which  obtained  great  influ- 
ence and  success.  He  was  hostile  to  Najioleon,  who  lian- 
ished  him.  Bertiu  revived  his  journal  in  Ifill,  and  con- 
tinued to  edit  it  until  his  death,  Sept.  l.'i.  1841. — His  son 
(Lons  Marif.  Armand),  born  Aug.22,  1801,  succeeded  him 
as  editor.      Died  Jan.  12,  1854. 

Bertino'ro,  a  town  in  Central  Italy,  province  of  Forli, 
on  a  mountain  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Forli.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bisliop.     Pop.  t)U14. 

Bcr'train,  a  post-township  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  827. 
Ber'trand,    a    post-towushiii    of    Berrien    co.,    Mich. 
Pop.  1522. 

Bertrand,  de  (Hknri  Gratikn),  Count,  a  French  gen- 
eral, was  liorn  at  Ciiuteauroux  Mar.  28, 1773.  He  followed 
Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  in  1815.  He  died  Jan.  :;l.  1844, 
leaving  "  Memoirs  of  the  Campaigns  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
dictated  by  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena"  (  2  vols..  1S47). 

Ber'wick,  a  post-village  of  Cornwallis  township.  Kings 
CO.,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  Railway, 
47  miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Annapolis,  it  has  manufactures  of 
boots  and  shoes.     Pop.  about  350. 

Berwick,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co.,  HI.     P.  106G. 

Berwick,  a  i)ost-township  of  York  co..  Me.  Pop.  2291. 
It  has  mauulactures  of  lumber,  shoes,  carriages,  doors,  etc. 

Berwick,  a  post-village  in  Seneca  township.  Seneca 
CO.,  (.)..  on  the  Cincinnati  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  K.  11., 
4;i  miles  S.  W.  of  Sandusky.     Pop.  18S. 

Berwick,  a  borough  and  township  of  Adams  co.,  Pa., 
28  miles  S.  S.  W.  uf  Harrisburg.  Pop.  of  township,  507; 
of  borough,  325. 

Berwick,  a  post-borough  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
North  Br.inch  otthe  Susquehanna  and  on  the  Lackawanna 
and  Bloomsburg  R.  R.,  2.S  miles  S.  W.  of  Wilkesbarre.  It 
has  a  newspajier,  one  national  bank,  a  car-shop,  foundry, 
machine-shop,  ndling-mill,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  92.'i. 
D.  Morris  Krnrz,  En.  "  iNOKPHNnENT," 

Berwick  (James  Fitz-James),  Dike  of.  an  able  gen- 
eral, a  natural  son  of  .lames  II.  of  England  and  Arabella 
Churchill,  was  born  in  France  Aug.  21,  1()70.  He  had  a 
high  command  in  his  father's  army  in  Ireland  in  1G90,  soon 
after  which  he  entered  the  French  service.  He  obtained 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Spain  in  1704,  was 
created  a  marshal  of  France  in  1706,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  English  and  their  allies  at  Almanza  in  1707, 
Philip  V.  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Liria  and 
Xerica.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Philipsl)urg  June 
12,  1734.  (See  his  own  "  M6moires,"  published  by  his  sou 
in  2  vols.,  Paris,  177«^.} 

Berwick-oii-Tweed,  often  called  simply  BerAvick, 
afortitied  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Northumberland, on 
the  left  (N.)  bank  of  the  Tweed,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
North  Sea,  58  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Edinburgh  ;  hit.  55° 
40'  N.,  Ion.  1°  59'  W.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  an  old 
stone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  924  feet  long,  ami  h\  a  mag- 
nificent viaduct,  over  which  the  trains  of  the  North  British 
Railway  pass.  It  is  crossed  by  the  North-eastern,  the 
Miilland,and  the  Great  Northern  Railways.  It  hasaGothio 
church,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  a  town-ball,  also  largo 
manufactures  of  steam-engines,  mill-machinery,  etc.  Coal- 
mines arc  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Poji.  in  1871,  13,231. 
The  history  of  Berwick  is  full  of  interest.  It  was  one  of 
the  chief  seaports  of  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  nnd  in 
the  border  wars  was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Eng- 
lisii  and  Scotch,  who  regarded  it  as  an  important  military 
position.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  England  in  1502, and  be- 
came by  treaty  a  free  town,  independent  of  both  states. 
These  privileges  were  confirmed  on  the  accession  of  James 
I.  to  the  English  throne.  T)own  to  the  time  of  (Jeorge  II. 
it  was  customary  in  Parliamentary  statutes  to  mention 
specifically  tlieir  application  to  "  Berwick-on-the-Twccd." 
Ber'wicKshire,  a  county  itf  Scotland,  torming  its  S.  E, 
extremity,  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  Haddington,  on  tho 
N.  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  river 
Tweed,  which  separates  it  from  England,  on  the  S.  by  Rox- 
burgh, ami  on  the  W.  by  Edinburgh.  Area.  473  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Blackadder,  the  Wliiteaddcr.  ami 
the  Eye.  The  surface  is  jtartly  hilly  in  the  northern  part, 
occupied  by  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  The  Morse  district  in 
the  S.  part,  and  near  the  Tweed,  is  nearly  level,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  well-euUivated  tracts  in  the  island. 
Carboniferous  limestone,  porjdiyry.  and  old  red  sandstone 
occur  here.     Capital,  Greenlaw.     Pop.  in  1871,  30,474. 
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Ber'yl  [Gr.  0ijpt;AAo9j  hut.  ht;n/l'lu8],  a  miueral  which 
occurs  in  the  form  of  six-iiided  priems.  which  are  generally 
blue,  yellow,  or  green,  but  are  sometimes  colorless.  Those 
which  disuliiy  clear  tiuts  of  j^ky-blue  or  sea-green  arc  called 
aquamarine  by  jewellers.  The  deep  green  crystals  consti- 
tute Kmkiiai.i">s  (which  see).  The  sides  of  the  prisms  are 
often  loniritudinally  striated,  but  the  terminating  or  trun- 
cating planes  arc  smooth.  The  beryl  is  one  of  the  few  min- 
cralslhat  contain  ffluvfna.  It  consists  of  07  per  cent,  of 
silica,  19  of  alumina,  and  14  of  glucina.  Gigantic  crystals 
of  beryl  arc  found  at  Acworth  and  Grafton  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. One  specimen  found  at  Grafton  wiis  four  feet  long, 
and  weighed  more  than  25011  pounds.  Beryls  of  tine  qual- 
ity occur  in  Brazil,  i^iberia,  and  several  parts  of  Europe. 
Kmoralds  are  obtained  from  Peru,  Siberia,  and  Upper 
Egypt.     (See  Gems,  by  Piior.  H.  B.  Cornwall.  E.  M.J 

Be'ryx,  a  genus  of  lishcs  of  the  family  Percidie.  of  which 
few  species  arc  living  in  the  present  seas,  while  a  large 
number  are  found  fossil.  It  begins  with  the  first  of  the 
teleosts  in  the  chalk.  Three  species  are  found  in  the  chalk 
of  England,  and  several  in  the  tertiary,  e-:peeially  in  the 
fish-beds  of  Monte  Bolon.  near  ^'cr^ua  in  Italy.  This  is 
therefore  one  of  the  oldest  genera  of  living  fithcs. 

Berze'Iins  (.Joiian  .TAcon),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Barox,  a 
distinguished  Swedish  chemist,  was  born  in  East  Goth- 
land, Aug.  20,  1779.  lie  studied  medicine  and  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  I'psal,  and  published  in  ISOG  a 
"Treatise  on  Animal  Chemistry"  (2  vols.).  He  acquired 
great  excellcneo  as  an  analyst,  and  made  imjiortant  dis- 
covcrios  in  chemistry.  He  was  the  author  of  the  system 
of  chemical  symbols,  and  he  discovered  the  elements  se- 
lenium and  thorium.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
"System  of  Chemistry"  ("Llireliok  i  Kemicn."  .S  vols., 
ISOS-IS),  which  was  translated  into  every  European  lan- 
guage. He  was  profos.-or  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  at 
Stockholm  1807-32.  He  contributed  largely  to  **  Memoirs 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy"  (6  vols.,  1S06-1S), 
a  work  founded  by  Berzelius  and  Hisinger.  D.  Aug.  7, 1348. 
{See  G.  FoitCHHAMMEU,  "J.  J.  Berzelius,"  1S49.) 

Bcsancon  (ane.  Vcsontio),  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Doubs,  on  the  river  Doubs,  oS  miles 
by  rail  E.  of  IHjou.  It  is  connected  with  Paris  and  Lyons 
by  several  railways,  is  well  built  and  strongly  fortified, 
having  a  citadel  which  is  considered  impregnaljle.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Francho-Comte.  The  most  remark- 
able edifices  are  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a  Inwn-hall.  a  theatre, 
the  palace  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  and  the  prefecture.  It 
has  also  a  college,  a  public  library,  a  museum,  an  academy 
of  sciences  and  arts,  ancl  extensive  manufactures  of  watches, 
jewelry,  porcelain,  carpets,  etc.  Vcsontiu  was  an  important 
town  in  the  time  of  Ca>sar,  who  in  oS  B.  C.  expelled  the 
Sequani  from  it.  Hero  are  many  Roman  antiquities,  and 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.    P.  46,961. 

Bessara'bia,  a  ]»rovince  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Russia, 
is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  Podolia.  on  the  E.  by  Podolia, 
Cherson,  and  the  Black  Sea.  on  the  S.  by  Moldavia,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Moldavia  and  Bukovina.  Area,  14,014  square 
miles.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (ISJG)  jiart  of  Bessarabia 
adjacent  to  the  Black  Sea  was  ceded  to  Turkey,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  in  187S,  it  was  ceded  to  Russia  again.  The 
surface  is  mostly  low  and  flat ;  tbe  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  tobacco,  etc.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  cattle,  wool,  tallow,  and  salt.  The  most  of  the 
land  is  in  pasturage.  The  population  is  composed,of  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  Bulgarians,  Moldavians,  Greeks,  Jews, 
Poles,  etc.     Capital,  Kishinef.     Pop.  in  1S07,  1,052,013. 

Bessa'rion  (John),  a  learned  Greek  cardinal,  born  at 
Trebizond  in  1395,  was  a  discij)le  of  Plato  in  philosophy. 
He  favored  the  union  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 
He  was  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Eugeuius  IV.,  and 
received  in  146:^  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
He  wrote  several  works,  translated  the  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  into  Latin,  and  was  an  efficient  promoter  of 
Greek  learning.  Died  Nov.  19,  1472.  (See  A.  Bandini, 
"Be  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Bessarionis  Cardinalis,"  1777.) 

Bess'borough,  Earls  op  (1739),  Viscounts  Duncan- 
non  (1723),  barons  of  Bessborough  (1723,  in  Ireland), 
Barons  Ponsonby  (1749,  in  Cireat^Britain),  Barons  Dun- 
cannon  (1S34,  in  the  United  Kingdom),  a  prominent  family 
of  Great  Britain. — John  George  Brabazon  Ponsonby.  the 
fifth  earl,  born  Got.  14,  isuy,  succeeded  his  father  in  1S47. 
He  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Bletchingley  in  1831, 
for  Higham  Ferrers  in  1831,  and  for  Derby  lS3'4-37.  D. 
Jan.  28,  1880. 

Bes'sel  (Friedrich  Wilhelm),  an  eminent  German 
astronomer,  born  at  ^linden  July  22,  1784.  He  became 
assistant  to  Schroter  at  Lilientbal  in  1806,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  ISIO  director  of  a  new  observatory  at  Konigs- 
berg.     In  181S  he  published  "  Fundamenta  Astronomiie," 


an  important  and  capital  work,  on  which  he  had  expended 
the  labor  of  many  years.  After  three  years'  observations 
he  determined  in  1S40  the  annual  parallax  of  the  star  61 
Cygni.  and  published  the  result  in  his  "Measure  of  the 
Distance  of  the  Star  61  Cygni,  etc."  (1839).  Having  made 
a  series  of  75.011  observations,  he  formed  a  catalogue  of 
stars  within  the  zone  from  15°  K.  to  15°  S.  declination, 
containing  all  stars  to  the  ninth  order.  Among  his  works 
ore  *•  Astronomical  Observations"  { 1841-42)  and  "Popular 
Lectures  on  Astronomy"  (1848).  Died  Mar.  14.1846.  (See 
C.  T.  Angkr,  *'  Erinnerung  au  F.  W.  Bessele  Lebcn  und 
AVirkcu."  1846.) 

Bcs'scmer  (IIenrv).  an  English  inventor  of  Breton 
descent,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1818.  He  made  vari- 
ous improvements  in  machinery,  but  is  chiefly  known  as 
tbe  inventor  of  the  Bessemer  process  of  refining  steel — a 
process  now  largely  employed  in  Europe  and  America. 
This  invention  bar=  made  Mr.  Bessemer  a  very  wealthy  man. 

Bessemer's  Process  for  Refining  Iron.     See 

Iron,  by  J.  B.  Pearse. 

Bessiercs  (Jean  Baptiste),  duke  of  Istria.  a  French 
mar.=hal,  born  near  Cabors  (Lot)  Aug.  5, 1708.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  private  in  1792.  served  with  distinction  in 
Italy  and  Egypt,  became  a  general  of  division  in  1802,  and 
marshal  of  France  in  1804.  He  rendered  important  ser- 
vices at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland.  and  Eylau.  Having 
obtained  in  1808  command  of  au  army  in  Sjmiu.  he  gained 
a  victory  at  Medina  del  Rio  Sceo.  He  lunl  the  chief  command 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  grand  army  in  1S13,  and  was  killed 
on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Liitzeu,  May  1,  1813.  (See 
MiRAMONT,  "Vie  de  J.  B.  Bessi^res;"  "Victoires  et  Con- 
quetes  dcs  Franjais."} 

Bctan'zos  (ane.  Fla'vinm  Bn'ffan^tium),  a  (own  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Corunna,  is  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Co- 
ruuna.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  Galicia,  and  has 
remains  of  ancient  fortifications.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  linen,  leather,  and  pottery.     Pop.  5S32. 

Be'tc!,  or  Pawn,  a  narcotic  stimulant  extensively  used 
as  a  masticatory  by  Oriental  jieoples,  especially  by  tribes 
of  the  Malay  race.  It  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  nut  of 
the  Arcca  Catechu  (called  betel-nut  or  phiaiitf),  rolled  uj) 
with  lime  in  the  leaf  of  the  Piper  lictef  or  other  species  of 
pepper.  The  leaf  is  plucked  green,  and  is  smeared  with 
moistened  quicklime  before  the  slice  of  areca-nut  is 
wrapped  in  it.  This  mixture  is  chewed  continually  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  use  of  it  is  so  general 
that  a  JIalay  ])rcsenls  his  betel-box  as  a  European  ofl'crs 
his  snufi"-box.  This  practice  appears  to  be  very  ancient, 
having  prevailed  before  the  Christian  era.  The  betel 
causes  giddiness  in  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  chew 
it.  The  habitual  use  of  it  blackens  the  teeth,  and  perhaps 
destroys  them.  According  to  Sir  James  E.  Tcnncnt,  the 
betel  is  beneficial,  acting  as  a  tonic,  antacid,  and  carmin- 
ative. 

Beth,  a  Hebrew  noun,  meaning  "house"  or  "habita- 
tion." employed  some  fifty  times  in  the  Scriptures  as  a 
prefix  in  naming  places,  such  as  Bethel,  Bethlehem,  and 
Bethany. 

Bethab'ara,  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan  where  John 
baptized  (John  i.  28),  though  some  of  the  best  manuscripts 
have  Bethany. 

Betha'nia,  a  post-township  of  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1162. 

Beth'any  [Heb.  "house  of  dates;"  Gr.  Br)9avia;  Arab. 
El'Azizeh  or  Lazaritli].  a  village  of  Palestine,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  nearly  2  miles  (15  stadia) 
E.  of  Jerusalem.  -As  the  home  of  Mary,  Martha,  and 
Lazarus,  it  was  the  scene  of  interesting  events  in  sacred 
history.  (See  Matthew  xxi.  17  ;  xxvi.  6  :  John  xi.  and  xii. ; 
Luke  xix.  29.)  From  some  point  near  the  village  Christ 
ascended  into  heaven.  (Luke  xxiv.  50.)  Hei-e  is  a  cave  or 
excavation  in  a  rock,  which,  according  to  a  worthless  tra- 
dition, is  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  The  descent  into  it  is 
effected  by  twenty-six  steps  cut  into  the  solid  rock.  The 
modern  village  contains  about  twenty  families. 

Bethany,  a  post-village  of  Manvcrs  township,  Durham 
CO.,  Ontario.  Canada,  on  the  Jlidlnnd  Railway,  24  miles 
N.  W.  by  N.  of  Port  Hope.  It  has  three  churches  and  one 
weekly  paper. 

Bethany,  a  post-township  of  New  Haven  cc,  Conn. 
Pop.  1135. 

Bethany,  a  post-township  of  Genesee  eo.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1652. 

Bethany,  a  township  of  Iredell  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  506. 

Bethany,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1462. 

Bethany,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Harrison  co..  Mo., 
62  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Joseph,  20  miles  S.  of  the  Iowa  line, 
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has  a  goud  trade,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  of 
township,  24tiU.  Ed.  of  "Watchman." 

Bethany,  a  post-village  of  Dyberry  township,  AVayno 
CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  202. 

Bethany,  a  post-villago  of  Rrooko  co.,  West  Va.,  on 
IJiitl'iiiu  ('riM-k,  7  mile-s  from  the  Ohio  Uivcr  and  10  miles 
N.  K.  "t"  Wheeling.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile ri'gion.  It  i.s  the  scat  of  Buthany  Coilege.  esljililiyhed 
in  isil  hy  Alexander  Campbell,  thu  founder  of  the  sect 
of  "  Disciples." 

Beth'el  [Arab,  /in't'tn  or  lifitreu],  an  ancient  town  of 
Palestino,  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  drcjun  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  was  lU  or  12  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  near 
the  boundnry  between  Judea  and  Samaria.  Here  arc  ruins 
of  niii'ient  churches  and  otlicr  edifices. 

Bethel,  a  viUage  and  township  of  Wileox  oo.,  Ala.,  on 
the  Alabama  River,  60  miles  S.  W.  of  tielma.  Pop.  of  the 
town.-ihiji,  2456. 

Bethel,  a  borough  of  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  Dan- 
bury  :tnd  Xorwiilk  K.  R.,  .'!  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Danbury  and 
25  inihs  ^V'.  X.  W.  of  New  Haven.  It  has  manufactures  of 
hats.      Pep.  of  township,  2.'1]1. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  McDonough  co.,  111.     Pop.  1040. 
Bethel,  a  post-township  of  Morgan  co.,  III.    Pop.  1468. 
Bethel,  a  township  of  Posey  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  581. 
Bethel,  a  ])ost-village  and  township  of  Oxford  co.,  Mc, 
on  the  (irand  Trunk  Railway,  70  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Port- 
land.    It  has  an  academy,  five  churehcp,  and  manufactures 
of    lumber,    carriages,    furniturL-,    boxes.    woolh'U    goods, 
starch,  etc.     The  scenery  is  here  very  tine.     Pop.  of  the 
township.  2286. 

Bethel,  a  post-township  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.     P.  1511. 

Bethel,  a  post-township  of  Anoka  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  216. 

Bethel,  a  small  post-villago  of  Shelby  co.,  Mo.,  about 

40  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Llanuilial.     It  was  settled  about  IS42 

by  a  ciunmuuity  of  (iermans.  who  built  several  mills  and  a 

glove-factory.     Pop.  of  the  township,  1224. 

Bethel,  a  post-village  and  towushiji  of  Sullivan  eo., 
N.  Y..  ;;'.(  miles  N.  W.  of  iioshcn.  It  has  manufactures 
of  leal  her  and  lumber.     Pop.  of  the  township,  27.'i7. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.  It  is  noted 
for  its  line  scenery.      Pop.  1095. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  Perquimans  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  112S. 
Bethel,  a  townsiiip  of  Clark  co.,  0.     Pop.  30S6. 
Bethel,  a  post-village  of  Tato  township,  Clermont  co., 
0.     Pop.  iVM. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  Miami  co.,  0.     Pop.  ISOl. 
Bethel,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  1284. 
Bethel,  a  post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  22S5. 
Bethel,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  554, 
Bethel,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  S61. 
Bethel,  a  township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2272. 
Bethel,  a  township  of  York  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2330. 
Bethel,  a  township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  has  two  post- 
oflires,  East  Bethel  and  Bethel.     It  is  on  the  Venuuiit  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  White  River  Junction  and  40 
miles  S.  of  Montpclicr.     It  has  manufactures  of  shoe-pegs, 
lumber,  leather,  etc.,  a  national  bank,  one  weekly  newspa- 
per, and  seven  churches.     Pop.  1S17. 

El).  "  White  River  Standakd." 
Bethel,  a  township  of  Pendleton  co.,  West  Va.  P.  714. 
Bethel  Collesre,  in  McKcnzie,  Tenn.  This  institu- 
tion of  learning  was  fountled,  with  a  liberal  charter,  in 
1850.  Its  career  of  usefulness  met  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  ardent  friends.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  line  libraries  of  well-selected  books  were  collected,  an 
excclli-nt  apparatus  was  obtained,  and  praiseworthy  eflorts 
made  l(y  the  board  of  trustees  to  secure  a  liberal  endow- 
ment. The  very  moderate  charges,  as  at  present,  have 
ever  made  it  eminently  the  school  of  the  people.  The  war 
of  the  States  in  lS()|-fi5  closed  its  doors,  and  left  its  de- 
nuded walls  all  scathed  and  scarred,  the  endowment  lost, 
libraries  scattered,  the  apparatus  destroyed,  antl  its  friends 
wasted  and  greatly  disheartened.  But  since  the  dark  clouds 
of  dcsjiondcncy  have  partially  passed  away  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  college  has  been  consummated.  To  secure 
better  accessibility,  the  college  has  been  moved  from  Mc- 
Leinoresvillo  to  MeKenKie,  Tenn.  Her  dtun-s  are  again  ojien, 
and  she  comes  forward  to  resume  her  position  among  col- 
leges, (hat  she  may  bear  her  part  in  the  education  and  ele- 
vation of  the  youth  of  our  common  country.  A  liberal  pa- 
tronage has  l)een  given  since  the  reorganization.  Successful 
efforts  Un'  encjowmcnt  are  being  made,  the  refilling  of  the 
cases  with  valuable  libraries  luis  been  undertaken  with  en- 
couragement, and  the  I'lirnishingof  suitable  apparatus  is  pro-  , 


gressing.  Thus  dark  hours  arc  yielding  to  a  brighter  dawning. 
The  college  is  under  the  control  of  the  Synod  of  West  Ten- 
nessee of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  A  liberal 
Christianity  and  a  high  standard  of  moral  character  arc 
inculcated,  yet  no  peculiar  sectarian  or  political  princi- 
ples are  allowed  in  the  literary  department.  Candidates 
for  the  ministry  of  all  denominations  receive  tuition  freo 
of  charge.  ''Church  schools  ditler  from  the  schools  of 
secular  learning  as  difiers  the  cold  statue  from  the  living 
man."  Bethel  College  admits  both  sexes  to  her  higlicst 
honors.  The  course  of  study  is  as  thorough  as  that  of  au3' 
college  of  the  country,  and  of  an  eminently  practical  cha- 
racter. This  institution  has  had  her  bright  as  well  as  her 
dark  hours.  Many  of  the  most  useful  in  nil  the  profes- 
sions found  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  obtained 
their  education  in  this  college.  There  have  been  many  of 
the  most  i)owcrful  revivals  of  religion  connected  with  its 
history.  Her  presidents  have  been  in  the  following  order: 
Rev.  J.  N.  Ri.ach,  Rev.  C.  J.  iiradlev,  Rev.  A.  Freeman, 
I>.  1).,  Rev.  Felix  Jolinson.  D.  D.,  Rev.  B.  W.  McDonnald, 
D.D.,  LL.p.,  Rev.  J.  S.  Howard,  A.M. .Rev.  M.  l.iies.  A.  .M., 
Rev.  ^Y.  W.  Ilendrix.  McKenzic  is  in  Carroll  county,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nashville  and  North-western  and  Mem- 
phis Clarksville  and  Louisville  R.  Rs. 

W.  W.  llEN-nnix. 
Bethes'da  [Heb.  "house  of  mercy"  or  "place  of  the 
flowing  of  water"],  a  pool  or  tank  at  Jerusalem  where  the 
lame  man  was  miraculously  healed  (John  v.  I-*.t).  Some 
identify  it  with  Birkct  Israil.  a  large  reservoir  inside  the 
city  walls,  near  St.  Stephen's  Gate;  others  with  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  (intermittent),  about  ."iOO  yards  S.  of  the 
Temple  area;  and  others  with  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  about 
300  yards  farther  S. 

Bethesda,  a  township  of  Y'ork  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  2997. 
Be'thia,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  767. 
Beth'lehem  [Heb.  lirth-lrlum,  the  "house  of  bread," 
so  called  from  its  fertile  soil],  a  town  frequently  mentioned 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  as  of 
his  ancestor,  King  David.  Anciently  it  was  called  '•  Beth- 
lehem Judah,"  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem 
in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  xix.  15).  It  is 
mentioned  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  but  was  proba- 
bly never  very  large  or  commercially  important.  It  has 
at  present  about  oOOO  inhabitants,  all  Christians.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  crosses,  beads,  and  relics. 
Here  are  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  convents;  and  the 
monks  show  a  cave  which  they  claim  to  have  been  the 
stable  where  our  Lord  was  born.  (See  Robinson's  "Bibli- 
cal Researches;"  Hackett's  *'  Illustrations  of  Scripture;" 
Hitter's  '*  Geography  of  Palestine.") 

Bethlehem,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  993. 
Bethlehem,  a  post-township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ind.  P.  7G:i. 
Bethlehem,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  II., 
on  the  White  Mountain  R.  R.,  5  miles  from  Littleton.     It 
has  nuiuufactures  of  lumber  and  starch.     Pop.  098. 

Bethlehem,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Iluntcr- 
d<ui  CO..  N.  J.,  on  the  New  Jersey  Central  R.  R.,  37  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Trunton.     Pop.  of  the  township.  2211. 

Bethlehem,  a  jjost-towuship  of  Albany  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  (1050. 

Bethlehem,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co..  0.     P.  850. 
Bethlehem,  a  village  ami  township  of  Stark  eo.,  0,, 
58  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Cleveland.     Pop.  of  township.  2148. 

Bethlehem,  a  townshi]*  and  borough  of  Northam])tiin 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  and  on  the 
Lehigh  A'allcy  and  Lehigh  and  SustpuhanTia  R.  Rs.,  51 
miles  N.  of  Philadelphia  and  5  miles  E.  ot  Allentown.  It 
is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.. 
ancl  is  pleasantly  situated  tin  the  slojtes  of  several  hills. 
A  bridge  across  the  river  connects  it  with  South  Bcthlcheni, 
the  scat  of  Lehigh  University,  founded  by  Asa  Packer  in 
18(15,  and  richly  endowed,  having  a  fine  stone  edifice  on  a 
high  and  commanding  position.  Bethlehem  was  founded 
in  1741  by  the  Mtu:n  ians,  who  ha\e  here  a  large  stone 
church  112  fed  long,  a  theological  scmiiniry,  an  ancient 
chapel,  and  several  benevolent  institutions.  There  arc  also 
a  school  for  boys  and  a  seminary  for  ladies,  three  news- 
papers, two  national  banks,  one  savings  bank,  and  anotlier 
banking-house.  There  are  a  large  number  of  umiiul'aetories, 
ehielly  in  South  Bethlehem,  inchniing  the  Lehigh  Shovel- 
W(U"ks,  several  foundries,  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company's 
rolling-mills,  machine-shops,  etc. — one  of  tlie  largest  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  the  U.  S. ;  Lehigh  Zinc  Comjiany's 
roliing-uiill,  /.ine,  oxide,  and  sj)elter  works;  Lehigh  Brass- 
Works,  gas-works  in  both  boroughs,  etc.  Pop.  ol  Betli- 
lehem  township,  2230;  of  Bethlehem  borough,  4512;  of 
South  Bethlehem  borough,  :i55lt. 

D.  J.  GoDSHALK,  Ed.  "Daily  Times." 
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Beth'lehcmites,  an  order  of  monks  established  at 
Cambridge.  Enf;laii<i.  iu  12.i7  ;  also  an  order  of  monks  and 
nuns  fi>uiuled  at  liuiitcmula  about  IBUa.  They  are  fouud 
in  Central  aud  8outh  America  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

Uethlcm,  a  post-township  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn. 
Pop.  7J0. 

Betli'mann-HoU'weg  (Moritz  August),  a  German 
jurist  and  statesman,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  April 
8,  irs(.'».  lie  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  Berlin,  and  sub- 
seijuentlv  at  Bonn,  and  was  Prussian  minister  of  public 
instruction  from  1858  to  1862.  He  published  several  valu- 
able legal  works.     D.  July  14,  1877. 

Itcth'pliagCy  a  locality  in  Palestine,  near  Jerusalem, 
api>cars  to  have  been  on  or  near  the  Jlount  of  Olives.  The 
name  occurs  in  Luke  xi,\.  2U  and  Matthew  xxi.  1.  Its  site 
has  not  been  exactly  ascertained. 

Uctlisu'iila  [Heb.  "house  of  fish*'],  an  ancient  town 
in  I'alestinc,  on  the  \V.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  the 
homo  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  -11).  I>r. 
Kobinson  identifies  it  with  Ain-et-Tabigbah,  in  a  little  bay 
or  eo\o  between  Khan  ^linyeh  (Ca])crnaum  ? )  and  Tell 
Hum  (Chorazin?).  Another  Bethsaida,  afterwards  called 
Julius,  was  situated  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  .Tordan,  about  2  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was 
near  this  Bethsaida  that  Christ  fed  the  500Q.  (Luke  ix. 
1(1-17.) 

Betli'shemesh  [Hob.  "house  of  the  sun"],  the  name 
of  four  places  mentioned  in  the  ,Scripturcs,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  a  sacerdotal  city  of  .Tudah,  about  \b 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  2  miles  from  the 
great  IMiilistine  plain.  It  was  here  the  ark  rested  on  its 
way  Imnic  from  Ekron  (7  miles).  It  was  here  that  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  was  worsted  aud  taken  prisoner  by  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv.  11-13).  In  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
it  was  captured  by  the  Philistines  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  IS), 
and  is  not  again  mentioned  in  saered  history.  It  stotid  on 
a  low  ridgci  Only  ruins  now  mark  the  spot,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Ain-Shems  {"fountain  of  the  sun").  The 
greater  part  of  Samson's  exploits  were  in  its  immediate 
neighbctrhood. 

Betliiilie,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas  de  Calais,  near  the  river  Lave  and  the  Canal  of 
Aire,  23  miles  by  rail  N.  X.  W.  of  Arras.  It  has  a  fine 
castle,  a  college,  and  a  Gothic  church;  also  manufactures 
of  oil,  soap,  and  woollen  goods.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  in  llUo,  retaken  by  Prince  Eugene  in  171U,  and 
restored  to  Frauce  in  1713.     Pop.  8178. 

Iicthuii.e  (George  AVashingto.n),  D.  D.,  an  American 
divine  and  poet,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1805. 
He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1822,  and  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1825.  In  1828  ho 
became  pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  iu  Rhinebeek, 
N.  Y.  Ho  was  afterwards  settled  in  Utica,  and  still  later 
in  Philadel]ihia.  In  1849  ho  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
In  18(il  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but 
died  at  Florence  April  28,  1862.  Dr.  Bethuno  was  distin- 
guished for  his  fine  taste,  his  varied  culture,  and  his  lovo 
of  nature.  Besides  several  literary  and  religious  works,  he 
published  "A  Commentary  on  the  130th  Psalm"  (18+7), 
"Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism"  (1864),  "Lays 
of  Love  and  Faith  "  (1847).  (See  his  life  by  Dr.  Van  Nest, 
New  York,  1867.) 

Beton.  Pee  Brick,  Cement,  and  Stone,  Artificial, 
by  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gii.lmore,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bet'terton  (Thomas),  a  populiir  English  actor,  born 
in  Loudon  in  Aug.,  1035.  He  performed  with  great  success 
the  jiarts  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Othello.  He  was  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  English  stage  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
His  wife  was  a  popular  actress.  He  died  April  28,  1710. 
(See  C[iARLES  GiLDUN,  "Life  of  T.  Bettcrton,"  1710.) 

Bct'tiiig,  or  Wa'gcring,  a  vicious  practice  which 
prevails  niore  or  less  in  all  countries.  The  English  are 
addicted  to  betting  on  horse-races  to  a  ruinous  extent.  The 
British  Parliament  passed  an  act,  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  119, 
to  suppress  the  haunts  of  betters,  called  betting-houses, 
which  it  declares  to  be  a  common  nuisance  and  contrary  to 
law.  But  it  provides  that  its  enactments  shall  not  extend 
to  stakes  or  de])nsits  due  to  the  winner  of  any  race  or  law- 
ful s]>ort.  The  laws  of  the  U.  S.  prohibit  betting  on  elec- 
tions. 

Belts  (Samuel  Rossiter),  LL.D.,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
American  jurists,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Mass.,  June  8, 
1787,  and  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1806,  piractised 
law  in  tSullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
became  judge  aidvocate,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 
(1815-17).  He  was  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  for  the 
State  (1823-26),  and  U.  S.  district  judge  (1826-67).  Died 
Nov.  2,  1868.  He  published  a  treatise  on  "Admiralty 
Practice"  (1838). 


Bett's,  a  township  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1048. 

Beudant  (Frantois  SulpiceI,  an  eminent  French  niin- 
eralogi.-it,  b(U-n  in  Paris  Sept.  5,  1787.  became  professor  of 
mineralogy  iu  Paris  in  1820.  Among  his  writings  is  an 
"  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  "  (2d  ed.  1830).  Died 
Dec.  9,  1S50". 

Bcugnot,  de  (Arthur  Auouste),  Comte,  a  French 
writer  and  liberal  statesman,  was  born  at  Bar-sur-Aubo  iu 
1797.  He  wrote  an  "Essay  on  the  Institutions  of  Saint 
L(»uis"  (Paris,  8vo,  1821),  "The  Jews  of  the  West" 
(Paris,  8vo,  1824),  and  a  "History  of  the  Destruction  of 
Paganism  in  the  West"  (2  vols.,  1835).  He  became  a  peer 
of  Franco  iu  1841.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  1849  ho  promoted  freedom  in  public  instruction. 
Died  iu  1865. 

Beu'lah,  a  township  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1299. 

Beiilah,  a  village  of  Bolivar  co.,  Miss.,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  110  miles  N.  of  Vicksburg. 

Bculah,  a  post-township  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C.     Pop. 

1105. 

Beule  (Charles  Ernest),  a,  French  archaiologist,  born 
June  29,  1826,  took  part  in  1849-53  iu  the  excavations  of 
the  Acropolis  iu  Athens,  and  became  in  1854  professor  of 
archieology  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris.  He  wrote, 
among  odicr  works.  "  L'Acrojiole  d'Atheues "  (2  vols., 
1854),  "  Etudes  sur  le  Peloponncsc  "  ( 1855),  "  Fouilles  de 
Carthage"  (the  results  of  his  excavations  in  Carthage  in 
185S),and"Auguste,saFamille,"  etc.  (1867).    Died  in  1874. 

Beur'maiin,  von  (Karl  Moritz),  a  celebrated  Gcr- 
inau  explorer,  was  liorn  in  1835.  In  1860  he  attemjited 
to  explore  the  country  of  the  Bogos,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  it  until  Mar.,  1861.  In  Dec.,  1861,  ho  was  en- 
gaged to  look  for  Vogel,  who,  it  was  su])poscd,  had  been 
murdered  in  Wadai.  Beurmann  was  to  start  IVtun  Trijioli, 
while  at  the  same  time  Heuglin  should  attempt  to  reach 
Wada'i  from  Abyssinia.  He  reached  Kuka  in  Bornu  iu 
Aug.,  1862.  As  it  was  impossible  to  reach  Wadai  at  that 
time,  he  made  a  trip  to  Jacoba  in  Bautchi,  from  which  he 
returned  to  Kuka  Dec.  13.  Soon  after  he  attempted  the 
voyage  to  Wadai.  and  having  succeeded  in  reaching  \\'adai 
after  several  futile  attempts,  he  was  murdered  in  Feb., 
1863,  in  Moa,  in  the  most  W.  province  of  Wadai,  by  the 
command  of  the  goi'eruor. 

Bcusa'leni,  a  township  of  Moore  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1032. 

Beust,  von  (Friedricii  Ferrinand),  Count,  an  able 
German  statesman,  born  at  Dresden  June  13, 1809.  He  was 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  afl'airs  in  Saxony  iu  1849. 
In  Oct.,  1866,  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and 
prime  minister  of  the  Austrian  empire.  He  received  the 
additional  title  of  chancellor  of  the  emjiiro  in  June,  1867, 
when  Austria  was  apparently  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Ho 
urged  the  emperor  to  adopt  a  liberal  policy,  and  he  etfected 
important  reforms  which  promoted  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. He  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  the  concordat  with 
the  pope,  aud  induced  Francis  Joscjih  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  king  of  Prussia  and  emperor  of  united 
Germany.  Never  since  the  time  of  Mettcrnich  was  the 
foreign  policy  of  Austria  so  wisely  directed  as  it  was  by 
Von  Beust.  He  resigned  in  Nov.,  1871,  for  reasons  (as  he 
announced)  not  political,  but  purely  personal.  He  was 
then  sent  as  ambassador  to  London. 

Beu'then,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  50  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Oppeln,  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  zinc-ware, 
and  pottery.     Pop.  in  1871,  17,946. 

Bev'el  [Fr.  bevcnu  or  bureau],  an  instrument  used  by 
masons  and  carpenters  to  take  or  measure  angles.  It  is 
movable  on  a  point  or  centre,  and  may  be  set  to  any  angle. 
The  term  also  denotes  a  slant  or  inclination  of  a  surface 
which  is  not  at  right  angles  with  the  adjacent  surface:  a 
sloped  or  canted  surface.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
splay. 

Bevel  Gear,  or  Bevelled  Gear,  in  mechanics,  a 
species  of  wheclwork  in  which  the  axes  of  two  wheels 
working  into  each  other  arc  neither  [larallcl  nor  perpendicu- 
lar, but  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  certain  angle.  Some 
wheels  are  also  called  conical  wheels. 

Bevereu,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  East 
Flanders,  7  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Antwerp.  It  has  factories 
of  laces,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  in  1866, 
7151. 

Bev'cridge  (WimiamI,  an  English  Orientsilist  and 
bishop,  born  at  Barrow,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1638.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  of  profoundly  religious  cha- 
racter. He  published  a  "  Treatise  on  Chronology  "  (1669), 
a  work  "On  the  Canons  of  the  Greek  Church"  (J672),  and 
several  devotional  treatises.  In  1704  he  was  appointed 
bishop    of  St.   Asaph.     Died   in    1708.     (See    Thomas  H. 
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Hon.vE,  "Memoir  of  Bishop  Beveridgo,"  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  works,  9  vols.  8vo,  1824.) 

Bev'crlaud  (Adriaan),  a  Dutch  classical  scholar  and 
heterodox  writer,  born  at  Middelbiirj;  about  lliji,  was  a 
friend  of  Isaac  Vos»ius.  lie  wrote  "  Peccatuni  Original©  " 
(*' Origiual  Sin,"  1(J78),  and  other  work.s  which  were  ccn- 
fiuri'd  for  impiety,  lie  was  liunished  from  I'treeht,  and  re- 
moved to  England,  where  he  died  insane  iu  1712. 

Bev'rrlcy,  a  market-town  of  England,  in   Yorkshire, 

1  mile  \V.  of  the  river  Hull,  and  10  miles  X.  N.  W.  of  the 
city  of  Hull.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  East.  Hiding  of 
Yorkshii'e,  and  is  handsomely  built.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  said  to  be  lieverlar,  a  ''  lake  or  dam  of  beavers." 
It  has  an  ancient  and  beautiful  (lothic  minster,  called  the 
church  of  St.  John,  which  exhibits  several  styles  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  ranks  next  to  York  Minster  among  the 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  England.  The  oldest  part  of 
this  was  erecfrd  in  t!io  tliirteenth  ceiitury.  A  priory  was 
founded  here  about  700  A.  D.  Beverley  has  an  active  trade 
in  corn,  coals,  and  leather,  and  is  on  the  railway  from  Hull 
to  York.     Pop.  in  KS71,  10,218. 

Bev'crly,  a  post-township  of  Adams  co.,  111.     P.  1173. 

Beverly,  a  thriving  post-villago  of  Essex  co,,  Mass., 
is  on  a  small  inlet  nf  the  ocean,  and  on  the  Eastern  R.  R., 

2  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Salem  and  18  miles  N.  N.  E.  (d' Boston. 
A  bridge  across  the  inlet  connects  it  with  Salem.  It  de- 
rives its  prosperity  ehietiy  from  commerce  and  fisheries,  and 
h:is  :i  national  !iauk  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  carriages, 
cotton  anil  woollen  goods.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper, 
ten  churches,  and  an  insurance  company.  Pop.  of  Beverly 
township.  (')o07. 

Beverly,  acity  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware 
River  and  the  Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R.,  15  miles  above 
Philadelphia.  It  has  five  churches,  a  woollen  mill,  an  oil- 
cloth factory,  a  very  extensive  ropewalk,  and  one  weekly 
paper.  It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Pop.  1-llS;  of  Bev- 
erly township,  24.'iS.      Geo.  F.  Clakke,  Plu.  "  Visitor." 

Beverly,  a  post-villago,  eajjital  of  Randoljdi  co..  West 
Va..  is  oil  the  Tygart's  Valley  River,  about  100  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Wheeling.     Pop.  of  Beverly  township,  847. 

Beverly,  a  post-village  of  Washington  CO.,  0.,  on  the 
Muskingum  River,  20  miles  above  Marietta.  It  has  a 
national  bank.     Pop.  814. 

Beverly  Manor,  a  township  of  Augusta  co.,  Va.  The 
town  of  Staunton  is  in  this  township.     Pop.  8071. 

Bcvier',  a  post-village  of  Macon  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Jose]ih  R.  II..  5  miles  W.  of  Macon  City. 
Pop.  s;;;t ;  of  lievier  township.  \h'o\. 

Bcwd'ley  (formerly  Beaulieu,  /.  c  "fair  place."  so 
called  from  its  situation),  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Worcestershire,  on  the  river  Severn,  14  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Worcester.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  and  neatly  built,  and 
has  manufactures  of  combs,  carpets,  brass-ware,  and  leather. 
Pop.  in  1871,  ;i018. 

Bew'ick  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  English  engraver,  born 
near  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Aug.  12. 175^,  was  a  pupil  of  Beil- 
by.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  modern  English  school  of 
wood-engraving,  and  none  of  his  numerous  pupils  have 
excelled  him.  He  illustrated  (Jay's  **  Fables,"  1770.  Beilby 
and  Bewick  published  in  !70(>  a  '^  History  of  British  Quad- 
rujicds,"  with  engravings,  which  procurecl  fur  Bewick  a  high 
reputation.  He  was  assisted  by  his  brother  J()hn  in  the  de- 
signs of  (loldsmith's  "  Traveller  "  and  "  Deserted  \'illage." 
Among  his  best  works  is  a  **  History  of  British  Birds"  (2 
vols.,  1804).     Died  Nov.  8,  1828. 

Bexar  [Sp.  ])ron.  l^-nar'],  a  county  in  the  S.  of 
Texas.  Area,  IJ^'Hi  si^uare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Medina  lliver,  and  bounde<l  ou  the  N.  E.  by  the  Cibulo, 
and  also  drained  by  Salada  Creek.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  adapted  to  maize,  cotton,  wheat,  and  pasturage. 
Capital,  San  Antonio,     Pop,  Ui,04:i. 

Bexar  Territory,  an  extensive  portion  of  Western 
Texas,  having  an  urea  of  not  less  than  25,000  sfumro  miles. 
It  has  few  inhaliitants  except  Indians.  The  N.  W.  portion 
is  an  outlying  part  of  the  Mano  Estacado,  or  "  Staked 
Plain,"  a  region  having  little  wood,  a  few  springs  and 
"water-holes,"  some  of  them  salt,  and  a  ver^-  few  insig- 
nitieaiit  streams  and  lakes.  The  Rio  Pecos  extends  along 
the  weslern  t)order.  In  the  E.  central  purtion  there  are 
(piito  a  number  of  streams,  chieily  tributaries  of  the  Colo- 
rado. The  S.  central  part  has  an  extensive  table-land. 
Much  of  the  region  is  mountainous  and  rocky.  It  has 
sumo  cedar  timber.  The  chief  settlement  is  at  Fort  Concho. 
Its  Indians  iire  liostile  and  intractable.     Pop.  1077. 

Bey,  or  BeST,  a  title  of  the  Turkish  empire  signifying 
"lord."  The  ruling  otlicers  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  are  beys; 
and  the  same  title  is  given  to  some  local  magistrates,  to 


colonels  and  generals  of  the  army,  and  to  the  sons  of  pashas. 
In  other  cases  it  is  a  merely  honorary  title. 

Beyle  (.Marik  Hesri),  a  French  litterateur,  who  wrote 
under  the  assunu^d  name  of  Steshhal.  was  born  at  (Ircn- 
oble  Jan.  2.J,  178;i.  He  held  several  high  civil  offices  under 
Napoleon.  Among  his  chief  works  are  a  "History  of 
Painting  in  Italy"  (2  vols.,  1817),  "Be  Rouge  et  le  Noir," 
a  novel,  a  "  Life  of  Rossini  "  (1824),  ''  Memoirs  of  a  Tour- 
ist"  (I8.'i8), '•  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence,"  and  a  novel 
called  "The  Carthusian  Nun  of  Parma"  (IH.'iO).  He  passed 
many  years  in^Italy.  Died  in  Paris  in  1842.  (See  Hoxoke 
DE  Balzac,  "  h^tudes  sur  M.  Beyle.") 

Bey'root',  Beyrout,  Beiroiit,  Beirut,  i»r  Bairiit 
[supposeil   by   some  to  be   identical   with   the  liimth'ti  of 

2  Sam.  viii.  8,  and  the  lirrothnh  of  Ezek.  ,\Ivii.  lt>;  (Jr. 
BjjpvTOs;  Lat.  fierytiiH],  a  flourishing  commercial  town  and 
seaport  of  Syria,  is  finely  situated  on  the  iMeditcrranean  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Lel);Lnon,  58  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Damascus. 
The  harbor  admits  only  small  vessels,  but  in  the  bay  about 

3  miles  from  the  city  there  is  g'lod  anchorage  for  largo 
ships.  This  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Damascus  and  Syria, 
and  has  an  extensive  commerce,  which  is  increasing. 
French  steamers  ply  weekly  between  Beyroot  and  Mar- 
seilles, and  British  steamers  ply  regularly  between  this 
city  and  Liverpool.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  mad- 
der, silk,  wool,  olive  oil,  and  gums.  Hero  are  important 
manufactures  of  silk  stuffs.  Pop.  in  18G7,  about  100,000. 
/irri/tH8  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, about  1110,  and  retaken  by  the  Saracen,*;  in  1187. 
Amei'ican  missionaries  have  been  there  since  1823.  The 
Protestant  Syrian  college  was  opened  in  1806. 

Be'za  [Fr.  l>e  fit-ze],  (TirKononn),  an  eminent  Calvin- 
istic  theologian,  born  at  Vezeiay,  in  Burgundy,  June  24, 
IJID.  In  his  youth  he  enjoyed  two  benefices  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  in  l.>48  he  went  to  Geneva  with  his  wife, 
and  avowed  himself  a  Protestant.  He  beciune  professor 
of  Greek  at  Lausanne,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Calvin. 
In  1J54  he  published  a  treatise,  "  I>c  Hjeretieis  a  Civili 
Magistratu  Punicndis."  in  which  ho  defended  the  burning 
of  Servetus.  He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Latin 
(loOG),  removed  to  lleneva  in  1;>dO,  and  became  Calvin's 
ablest  coadjutor.  He  succeeded  Calvin  as  professor  of 
theology  in  1504.  He  afterwards  ruled  the  Genevan  Church 
with  energy  for  forty  years.  Among  his  works  arc  a  "  Life 
of  Calvin  "  and  a  "  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
France  from  1521  to  I5(i3'"  (3  vols..  1580).  Hied  Oct.  13, 
1605,  (See  Baim,  "  Th.  Bcza,"  2  vols.,  1843-51  j  Heppe, 
"Th.  Beza,"  1861.) 

Bezant',  or  Besaiit,  a  gold  coin  struck  at  Byzantium, 
or  a  circular  jdecc  of  gohl  or  silver  without  any  impression, 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  old  coinage  of  Byzantium, 
Some  of  these  were  bi-ought  homo  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
were  current  in  England.  Their  value  was  10«.  sterling, 
but  some  g<dd  bezants  were  worth  £15  sterling.  They 
occur  in  heraldic  charges,  especially  Cornish  coat-armor, 
and  in  the  arms  of  banks  or  bankers  (hence  the  "three 
balls"  of  the  pawnbrokers'  shops),  liczant  in  heraldry  is 
a  globe  or,  or  a  circle  anjcnt. 

Bez'dau,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs. 
Pop.  in  1870,  7573. 

Bezicrs  (anc.  Birtcr'rrr),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  de- 
jiartmcnt  of  Herault.on  the  river  Orb  and  the  Canal  du  Midi. 
27  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Cette.  It  is  on  the  railway 
which  connects  Mont])ellicr  with  Toulouse,  and  has  a  de- 
lightful situation,  with  a  mild  climate.  Among  its  anticjuc 
and  interesting  edifices  are  a  noble  Gothic  cathedral  and 
the  church  of  La  Madeleine.  It  has  a  e(dlege.  a  jiublic 
library,  a  theatre;  also  manufactures  of  silk,  hosiery, 
gloves,  glass,  soap,  brandy,  and  leather.  B6ziers  has  some 
Roman  remains.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  massacre  of  th© 
Albigenscs  in  1200.     Pop.  27,722. 

Be'zoar,  a  calculous  concretion  found  in  the  stomacha 
or  .intestines  of  goats,  deer,  and  other  ruminant  animals', 
was  formerly  prized  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues  and 
as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  That  of  the  antelope  was  espe- 
cially prized.  The  bezoar  is  sometimes  comjioscd  uf  the 
superphosphate  of  lime.    It  is  quite  worthless  as  a  medicine. 

Bha$;;avat  (or  Bhagavad)  (-ita,  modern  Hindoo 
])ron.  bhug'a  vni  gcet — i'.  *■.  "the  clivine  song"  [from  the 
Sanscrit  /*//(f</»(^(/^  "adorable,"  "divine,"  and  _7(V(f.a"song"l. 
a  famous  Hindoo  poem  usually  regarded  as  an  ejdsode  of 
the  MAUAiniAHATA  (which  sec),  though  it  is  not  lound  in 
all  the  manuscripts  of  that  great  epic.  The  Bhagavat  Gita 
may  be  called  a  poetical  treatise  on  tlic  Hindoo  jdiilosophy, 
ethical  and  religious.  The  discourse  on  these  subjects  is 
represented  as  ])roceeding  i'vom  tlie  mouth  of  the  god 
Krishna  (one  of  the  avatars  of  Vishnu).  The  poem  is  re- 
garded with  great  reverence  by  the  Hindoos,  and  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  commentaries  both  in 
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India  and  in  Europe.  (See  a  translation  liy  Wilkins,  who 
first  introdm-fd  the  poem  to  the  notice  of  Europe;  W.  von 
llrMniii.iiT.  ••  Treatise  on  the  lihaghavat  Glta,"  1827.)  The 
Pansc-rit  text,  witli  a  Latin  translation,  was  edited  by  A. 
W.  von  .•^elile-el  (LM  ed.,  1840). 

Bhamo,     Sec  Bamo. 

Bhnr'Iri-IIa'ri,  a  Hindoo  poet  celebrated  as  a  writer 
of  apothei^nis,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  brother  of  King 
Vikramudit.va,  who  lived  in  the  first  eeutury  B.  C.  His 
name  is  attatdied  to  a  collection  of  300  apothegms  which 
were  published  by  Bohlen  (Berlin,  186:)).  Bhartri-llari 
was  the  first  Hindoo  poet  whose  works  became  knowu  in 
Europe. 

Bliawl'poor,  a  state  of  Xorthcrn  India,  bounded  on 
the  N.  W.  l)y  tlie  Ohara  River  and  the  Indus,  and  on  the 
S.  W.  by  Sinde.  Area,  about  22,000  square  miles.  The 
soil  is  mostly  desert  and  sterile,  except  near  the  Ghnra. 
Cattle,  poultry,  sheep,  rice,  and  jtrovisions  arc  plentiful 
and  eheaji.  The  chief  articles  of  export  arc  cotton,  sugar, 
indigo,  hides,  wool,  and  drugs.  Capital,  Bhawlpoor.  This 
state  is  subject  to  a  khan,  and  protected  by  the  British. 
Pop.  about  500,000. 

Bha\vll>oor,  a  town  of  India,  the  capital  of  the  above 
state,  is  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Ghara,  210  miles  S.  W. 
of  Lahore.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  which  pro- 
duces abundance  of  oranges,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade.  Here  are  manufactures  of  scarfs, 
turbans,  chintzes,  and  other  cotton  stuffs.  Pop.  about 
20,000. 

Bhil'sa,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  190  miles  S.  of  Gwalior, 
on  the  Betwat  River,  is  built  on  a  trap  rock,  and  is  for- 
tified. In  the  neighborhood  are  extensive  ruins.  Good 
tobacco  is  raised  Iierc.     Pop.  about  30,000. 

Bhooj,  a  fortified  town  of  Ilindostan,  capital  of  Cutch, 
ITO  miles  vS.  E.  of  llyderalnid.     It  has  nnmerous  temples 
or  pagodas,  mosques,  and  a  beautiful  mausoleum  of 
Row  Lakka,  a  former  ruler  of  Cuteh.     Its  manufac- 
tures of  gold  and  silver  are  widely  celebrated.     Pop. 
estimated  at  25,000. 

Bho'pal',  or  Bhapaul,  a  state  of  Hindostan 
under  IJrifish  protection,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Nerbudda  River.  Area,  estimated  at  0704  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Vindhyan  Mountains. 
Capital,  Bhojial.     Pop.  about  004,000.  

Bhurt'poor',  or  Bhurtpore,  a  "proteeteil 
state  of  British  India,  is  between  20°  30'  and  27°  ■'" 
N.  lat.,  and  between  77°  and  7S°  E.  Ion.  Area,  c- 
timated  at  1978  square  miles.  Good  crops  of  cot- 
ton, sugar,  and  grain  are  produced.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  extreme.     Pop.  about  000,000. 

Bhurtpoor,  or  Bharatptira,  a  large  town  of 
India,  c;ipital  of  the  above  state,  in  a  plain  33  miles  W.  of 
Agra;  lat.  27°  12'  N.,  Ion.  77°  33'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at 
100,000.  It  was  formerly  fortified  by  a  mud  wall,  and  a 
ditch  which  couhl  be  filled  with  water  from  a  lake.  Lord 
Lake,  having  assaulted  this  town  in  1805,  lost  3000  men.  It 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  British  in  1S26. 

Bi  [from  the  Lat.  6/«,  "twice''],  a  prefix  which  occurs 
in  many  chemical  and  other  scientific  terms,  and  denotes 
duality  or  the  number  2.  as  hivaJrc,  ''having  two  valves:" 
bicarhoinitc,  a  salt  in  which  two  equivalents  of  carbonic 
acid  are  combined  with  a  base;  biceps,  "double-headed." 

Biarra,  Bight  of,  a  bay  of  the  Atl.antie  Ocean,  on 
the  \V.  coast  of  Africa,  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  lies  between  Cape  Formosa  and  Cape  Lo- 
pez. It  encloses  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  and  other 
smaller  isles.  'The  largest  rivers  which  flow  into  the  bight 
arc  the  Niger  (or  Quorra),  the  Calabar,  and  the  Cameroon. 

Bia'la,  an  Austrian  town,  in  Galicia,  situated  on  the 
Biala.  42  miles  S.  W.  of  Cracow,  has  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  linens.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Bielitz.  Pop.  in 
1869,  0558. 

Biala,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Sicdlcc. 
It  has  several  churches  and  a  monastery.  Pop.  in  1867, 
6662. 

Bial'ystok,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Grodno,  on  the  river  Bialy.  52  miles  by  rail  .S.  W. 
of  (trodno.  It  is  well  built  and  handsome,  has  several 
churches,  and  a  )ialace  with  a  park,  which  have  been  called 
the  "Versailles  of  Poland."  Here  are  a  gymnasium  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  hats,  leather,  and  soap.  It 
is  on  a  railway  from  Warsaw  to  Grodno.  Pop.  in  1869 
16,985. 

Biancavil'la  (i.  c.  "white  town"),  a  town  of  ,=!icily, 
in  the  province  of  Catn-nia,  on  the  S.  W.  declivity  of  Mount 
Etna,  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Catania.  Grain,  cotton,  and  silk 
are  exported  from  it.     Pop.  90S3. 


Biauchi'ni  (Fhancesco),  an  eminent  Italian  astrono- 
mer and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Verona  Dec.  13,  1062.  lie 
lived  mostly  at  Rome,  and  enjoyed  a  rich  benefice,  the  gift 
of  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  "  Universal  History,  proved  by  Monuments  and 
illustrated  with  Symbols  of  the  Antique"  (1694).  He 
spent  several  years  in  an  effort  to  draw  a  meridian  line 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  failed  to  com- 
plete it.  He  succeeded  in  drawing  a  meridian  line  through 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dcgliAngeli.  Died  at  Rome  Mar. 
2,  1729.  (Sec  Fontenellk,  "  Elogede  Bianchini,"  1757;  A. 
Mazzolexi,  "Vita  di  F.  Bianchini,"  1735.) 

Biard  (.^igi'STE  Fhan(,'ois),  an  eminent  French  painter, 
born  at  Lyons  Juno  27,  1800,  travelled  extensively  in  the 
Levant,  Egypt,  etc.,  collecting  materials  for  his  art.  Ho 
excelled  in  several  departments  of  painting,  especially  in 
i/rnrc.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Family  of  Beggars,"  "  The 
Strolling  Players,"  "The  Wind  of  the"  Desojt,"  "A  Battle 
with  Polar  Bears,"  "  The  Slave-Trade,"  and  the  "  Burning 
of  a  Hindoo  Widow."  (See  L.  Boivi.\,  "Notice  sur  M. 
Biard.") 

Biarritz,  a  village  and  fashionable  w.atering-plaee  of 
France,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Bayonne.  Here  arc  several 
curious  grottoes  and  mineral  springs.  The  situ.alion  is 
pleasant  and  healthy.  This  was  recently  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon  III.     Pop.  3652. 

Bi'as  [Bta?].  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  was  a 
native  of  Priene,  and  a  contemporary  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia.  Ho  lived  about  570-550  B."  C.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  eloquence  as  well  as  wisdom,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  legal  and  political  adviser  or  advocate.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  ho  s.aid,  "  I  carry  all  my  goods  (or 
riches)  with  me." 

Bib,  called  also  Pout  or  Whiting  Pout  {Gadus  lus- 
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ens  or  Morrhna  ?/(sco),  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  as  the  cod 
and  haddock,  is  found  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts 
and  farther  N.  It  is  seldom  more  than  one  foot  long, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  its  body,  which  equals 
one-fourth  of  its  length.     It  is  esteemed  for  food. 

Bibb,  a  county  near  the  centre  of  Alabama.  Area,  700 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cahawba  River. 
The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  in  parts  fertile.  Cotton  and 
corn  are  the  chief  crops.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found  in 
it.     Capital,  Centreville.     Pop.  7409. 

Bibb,  a  county  near  the  centre  of  Georgia.  Area,  250 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ocmulgee  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Tobesofka  Creek.  The  surface  is 
hilly;  cotton  and  corn  are  the  chief  crops.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Central,  the  Macon  and  Western,  and  the 
Macon  and  Brunswick  R.  Rs.     Capital,  Macon.     P.  21,255. 

Bibb  (George  M.),  born  in  Virginia  in  1772,  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1792,  became  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  several  times  chosen  chief-justice  of  that 
State,  and  once  chancellor ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  (1811-14  and 
1829-35),  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Tyler,  He 
published  four  volumes  of  Kentuekv  "Law  Reports"  (1815- 
17).    Died  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  April  14,  1859. 

Bibb  (William  Wvatt),  M.  D.,  born  in  A'irginia  Oct. 
1,  1780,  was  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia  (1806-13), 
U.  S.  Senator  (1813-14),  governor  of  Alabama  Territory 
(1817-19),andfirstgovernorof  the  State  of  Alabama  (1819- 
20).    Died  July  9,  1820. 

Bi'ber  (George  Edward),  an  English  clergyman,  born 
in  1801,  was  formerly  associated  with  Pestalozzi  in  educa- 
tional enterprises,  and  is  author  of  several  pedagogic  works. 
Ho  has  taken  an  active  part  in  recent  church  controversies 
in  the  High  Church  interest. 

Bi'berach',  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  is  in  a  charming 
valley  and  on  the  river  Riss,  23  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of 
Ulm.     It  has  a  realschule,  a  beautiful  church,  built  in  1110, 
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manufactures  ot'  paper,  linen  gouds,  leather,  etc.  Pop.  in 
1S71,  TD'.'i.  The  French  -jeneral  Moreau  Wlto  defeated  the 
Anstrians  under  Liiti»iir  in  Oi^t..  IT'Jil,  iin(l  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral Kray  in  ISHO.    Tin-  pnct  WiulanJ  was  l)orn  ucarBil>eracb. 

Ili'bcrichf  or  Uie''brich7u  villa^^e  of  Pru^-sia,  iu  tho 
pruvincL'  of  Ilense-Na^^iiu,  on  the  rij^ht  hank  of  the  Khino, 
;i  niiii-s  S.  of  WiesUack-n.  It  has  a  dut-al  residence  which 
is  Haid  to  1)0  tho  finest  jialaee  on  the  Ulnne.  Tho  river- 
ecenery  hero  visihlo  is  almost  unrivalled.  Pop.  including 
Musbach.  in  1S71,  MU'2. 

Bible.  See  Biiu.r:,  The,  in  CyrLor-rcniA ;  and  also 
Kevisiun  of  the  liiULE,  in  First  Biennial  Supple- 
ment. 

Bible  Christians  (called  also  Bryanitcs,  from 
Rev.  William  O'Brynn  of  Cornwall.  Kngland,  who  hail  for 
Pome  time  been  a  member  and  local  preacher  with  the 
Wesleyans,  hut  on  account  of  his  being  a  married  man 
could  not  be  received  as  an  itinerant  minister  among 
them).  The  first  society  formed  was  in  a  farm-house  in 
Shcbbear,  Devon,  when  twenty-two  gave  in  tlieir  names; 
these  all  had  hitherto  been  constant  attendants  at  the 
parish  church.  They  now  (June,  l^Tii)  have  in  Kn^Iand 
.005  cha])cls,  152  ministers,  KiSl  local  ])rcachcis,  IS.Sll 
members,  and  36,697  Sabbath  scholars;  in  Australia,  40 
ministers,  145  chnpcls,  147  local  preachers,  2050  members; 
Sabbath  scholars,  6i)20  ;  in  Canada  {in  1S76),  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  U.  S.  (known  as 
Cana'iian  Conference),  87  ministers,  H)5  local  preachers, 
177  chapels,  GU43  members,  and  *J3UG  .Sabbath  scholars. 

G.  BonLE. 

Bible  Communists.     See  Oneida  Communists. 

Bible  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Clay  co,,  IU.    P.  998. 

Bible  Societies,  While  tho  sixteenth  century  is  dis- 
tinguished fur  the  labor  spent  upon  numerous  translations 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  Christian  na- 
tions, the  nineteenth  is  no  less  memorable  for  the  nuiltipli- 
catiun  of  Biblo  societies  as  a  means  of  securing  the  widest 
diffusion  of  the  Bible,  not  only  in  civilized  lanils  and 
among  Cliristian  communities,  but  throughout  the  world. 
Tho  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  established  in 
London.  Mar.  7,  L'^()4.  Previous  to  that  time  eight  socie- 
ties in  (Jreat  Britain  had  been  engaged  in  publishing  or 
distributing  Bibles,  though  only  three,  the  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Biblo  Society  (ITSO),  the  Dublin  Association  (1792), 
and  the  French  Bible  Society  (1792),  had  made  this  their 
principal  work,  and  these,  it  is  believed,  did  not  long  sur- 
vive. The  great  destitution  which  was  found  to  prevail  in 
the  principality  of  Wales  in  1802,  and  the  utter  inability 
of  existing  societies  to  supply  the  ilcmand  for  Bibles,  led 
to  tho  organization  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biblo  So- 
ciety, with  the  solo  object  of  encouraging  a  wider  disper- 
sion of  the  Seriidurcs,  first  in  the  Britisli  dominions,  and 
then,  according  tu  its  ability,  in  other  countries,  Christian, 
M(dianimedan,  and  Pagan.  Three  hundred  persons  of  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations  united  in  organizing  it,  and 
£701)  were  at  once  subscribed.  Its  entire  receipts  the  first 
year  fell  a  Httlo  short  of  £5600. 

The  American  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  May  11,  1816,  with  the  sole  object,  as  announced 
in  its  ccmstitution,  of  encouraging  "a  wider  circulation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment."  This  so- 
ciety had,  however,  been  preceded  by  fifty  or  sixty  others, 
which  had  come  into  being  at  one  point  and  another  in  the 
V.  S.  after  the  organization  of  tho  British  and  Foreign 
liible  Society.  The  first  of  these  was  founded  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1308;  tho  second  at  Hartford,  Coun.,  in  1809. 
Next  eamo  the  Massachusetts  Biblo  Society  at  Boston,  tho 
New  Jersey  Bible  Soi:iety  at  Princeton,  and  the  New  York 
Bible  Society.  Such  local  societies  aceoniplished  much 
good  within  their  own  bounds,  but  having  no  liond  of 
union,  their  operations  lacked  efficiency  and  economy,  and 
it  soon  became  ai)parent  that  a  eonihinalion  of  effort  was 
essential  tor  thorough  work.  Thirty-five  local  organiza- 
tions sent  delegates  to  the  convention  which  founded  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  eighty-four  became  auxiliary 
to  it  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  Among  the 
delegates  were  representative  men  of  the  leading  denomi- 
nations—Baptist, Congregational,  Reformed  Dutch,  Metli- 
odist  Kpiscopal.  Protestant  Episcoi)al,  Presbyterian,  ancl 
the  Society  of  Frientls  ;  but  every  sectarian  jealousy  and 
])arty  prejudice  being  laid  aside,  all  united  with  perfect 
harmony  and  cordiality  in  the  single  object  of  "dissemi- 
nating "tho  Scriptures  in  the  received  versifuis  where  they 
exist,  and  in  the  most  faithful  where  they  may  be  reipiired." 
The  aimouncemcnt  of  this  organization  brought  from  the 
Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  the  expressiim  of  their 
wnrnn-st  congratulations,  and  the  <ilVer  of  a  gift  of  £501). 
At  an  early  date  liible  societies  were  fm-nied  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  as  at  Bilo  (1804)  and  Berlin  and  Katisbou 


(1S05),  and  nearly  fifty  others,  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, before  1816.  At  that  time  also  two  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Africa,  five  in  Asia,  and  others  in  Nova  Seotia. 
Canada,  and  the  West  Indies.  About  seventy  principal 
societies  may  be  named  as  having  been  actually  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  publication  of  Bibles.  Auxiliary 
and  branch  Bible  societies  and  associations  have  been  very 
extensively  f<u'mcd  with  a  view  of  enlisting  local  sympa- 
thies, collecting  funds  from  churches  and  individuals, 
maintaining  depositories,  and  looking  after  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  among  tlje  needy.  The  American  Bible 
Society  has  more  than  2000  auxiliary  societies,  and  with 
them  are  connected  nearly  5000  branches.  Such  societies 
arc  expected  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  field  from  their 
own  resc)urees,  if  possible,  though  receiving  aid  from  the 
national  society  when  necessary,  and  paying  over  their 
surplus  funds  annually  into  its  treasury.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  also  not  far  from  1200  auxiliaries 
and  branches,  as  well  as  lii;!4  Bible  associations  in  the 
management  of  which  ladies  have  a  principal  part.  Be- 
sides these  homo  institutions,  it  has  many  colonial  auxilia- 
ries, and  also  foreign  agencies  su]»erintcndiug  its  deposi- 
tories of  Bibles  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  Not  far  from 
16,000  snuiUer  organizations  are  thus  C4»nneeted  with  the 
two  jtrineipal  Bible  societies  of  the  world;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  many  of  the  continental  societies  also 
have  adopted  the  auxiliary  system,  it  is  very  clear  that 
this  multiplication  of  a.ssociations  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  is  mie  c)f  tho  phenomena  of  the  age. 

The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  founded  in 
New  York  in  18;}6  by  representatives  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
to  apjdy  its  funds  to  print  and  circulate  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  made  by  American  Baptist  missionaries,  in  which 
pami^eiv  and  its  cognate  terms  were  literally  translated, 
not  transferred.  The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
thus  inaugurated,  instructed  its  translators  **to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  the  (iriginal  text,  to  express 
that  meaning  as  literally  as  the  nature  ni  the  languages 
into  which  they  should  translate  the  Bible  would  permit, 
and  to  transfer  no  words  which  were  capable  of  being 
literally  translated."  By  vote  of  the  representatives  of 
the  two  societies  this  society  was  to  have  been  consoli- 
dated with  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  but 
legal  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way,  and  the  Bible 
Society  still  maintains  an  independent  existence.  Some  of 
the  members  of  this  society  were  earnest  advocates  of  tho 
publication  of  a  new  version  of  the  English  Scriptures  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  governed  its  translations 
into  foreign  tongues;  and  en  the  refusal  of  the  society  to 
authorize  such  a  revision  the  American  Bible  Uni^jn  was 
formed  (1850) — a  society  which  has  published  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  Psalms,  Job,  and  Genesis  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  indicated — translating  Pair- 
TL^ftv  by  *'  to  immerse,"  etc.  Although  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  among  the  Baptists  have  been  cmpltiycd 
^n  the  versions  of  this  society,  it  has  never  reetived  tho 
snjtport  of  the  great  body  of  American  Biiptists. 

In  general,  several  characteristics  of  Bible  societies  are 
to  be  noted.  They  are  voluntary  associations, being  ncillier 
close  corporations  nor  untler  ecclesiastical  direction,  and 
the  privileges  of  membership  are  secured  by  the  payment 
of  money.  They  are  unsectarian,  inviting  all  men  to  etun- 
mon  efi'orts  on  the  simple  l)aBis  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  without  note  or  eomment.  They  arc 
Protestant  organizations,  however,  because  the  rules  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  opjiosed  to  the  free  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  without  admixture  of  comment.  They 
are  strictly  benevolent  societies,  publishing  not  for  profit, 
hut  at  prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  making  large  grants, 
iis  their  receipts  may  allow,  for  the  su]>]tly  of  the  destitute. 
Their  work  is  exceedingly  helpful  to  Sunday-schools  and  to 
various  forms  of  missionary  effort  at  home  and  abroad  :  and 
their  influence  has  been  most  hapjiy  in  jiromoting  Chris- 
tian union,  and  presenting  a  form  of  religious  activity  in 
which  all  denttminations  might  participate  without  the  sac- 
rifice of  principle. 

The  work  of  Bible  societies  has  constantly  encountered 
difficulties  of  one  sort  and  another.  The  circulation  of  tho 
Bible  in  all  lands  creates  a  demand  for  new  versions,  tlie 
prcjiaration  of  which  involves  many  nice  points,  while  the 
revision  of  existing  versions  can  hardly  fail  to  occasion 
complaint.  Even  the  determination  of  tho  canon  of  tho 
Scripture  is  not  universally  agreed  on.  The  must  violent 
controversy  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  turned 
upon  the  <iuestion  wiiethcr  the  Apocrypha  should  be  pub- 
lished and  circulated.  The  controversy  c<uitinued  for  years, 
and  when  in  1826  it  was  finally  decided  to  withhold  all  aid 
from  associations  circulating  the  nneanonieal  books,  fifty 
auxiliaries  on  the  Continent  withdrew  from  the  parent 
society.     The  Edinburgh  society,  which  had  earnestly  op- 
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posed  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  also  withdrew  and 
stood  iiUiof.  The  proposal  to  combine  men  of  diflferent  per- 
suasions in  Bildf  I'tVort,  and  to  i-irculato  the  Bible  without 
the  Hook  of  (_'oinnu)n  Traycr,  encountered  some  opposition 
in  Knf^lan<l  at  an  i-arly  date,  which  after  a  few  years  died 
away."  The  Russian'  Bible  Society  at  St.  Petersburg 
{founded  ISK!)  fluurishcd  until  1820,  when  its  operations 
were  summarily  suspended  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  on  the 
ground  that  it  belonged  to  the  Church,  rather  than  to  a 
secular  sotdety,  to  furnish  the  people  with  the  word  of  (Jod. 

In  the  American  Bible  Society  dififerences  of  opinion  con- 
cerniu;;  the  principles  which  should  govern  translations  into 
fori'ii;n  tongues  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  IS.TO:  and  at  a  later  period  (1858) 
its  harmony  was  again  imperilled  for  a  time  in  consequence 
of  ilissatisfaetion  nt  some  attempted  niodiiicaiions  (numer- 
ous though  generally  slight)  in  the  English  editions  of  the 
soL'icty — a  dissatisfaction  which  was  allayed  by  abandoning 
the  iiroposod  changes. 

The  work  accomplished  by  Bible  societies  in  seventy 
years  is  vast  in  extent  and  of  unspeakable  usefulness.  In 
1872  the  receipts  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  a  year 
were  liSfiSOj'JS.'i,  of  which  $301,274  came  from  sales.  The 
same  year  it  had  issued  1,1 0(1, 871  volumes,  including 
Bibles.  Testaments,  and  integral  portions  of  Scripture. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  the  same  time 
reported  its  receipts  for  a  year  to  be  £184,190,  and  its  issues 
2.r>84,;iJ7  volumes.  Its  total  issues  since  1804  are  05,884,09.% 
and  the  total  issues  of  the  American  Bible  Society  since 
1810,  28,780,900.  It  is  a  low  estimate  to  suppose  that 
1 1:;, 000, 000  volumes  of  the  Bible  or  separate  books  of  the 
Bi')Ie  have  been  issued  by  Bible  societies  since  the  tears  of 
a  little  girl  in  Wales  in  1802  led  Thomas  Charles  to  ask 
what  could  be  done  to  secure  Welsh  Bibles  for  his  congre- 
gation. The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  issued  by  no 
means  measures  the  results  of  Bible  society  work.  From 
motives  of  benevolence  the  prices  of  Bibles  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  manufacture,  with- 
out regard  to  profit.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  its  work  done  by  contract;  the  American  Bible  Society 
mjinufactures  its  publications  on  its  own  premises,  and  in 
80  doing  gives  constant  employment  to  about  400  persons. 
Besides  the  hooks  which  are  sold  at  unremunerative  prices, 
a  large  part  of  the  publications  each  year  are  given  away  to 
destitute  families  and  individuals,  to  charitable  institutions, 
Sunday-schools,  missionary  societies,  soldiers,  seamen,  im- 
migrants, travellers,  prisoners,  and  other  classes  of  persons. 
The  American  Bible  Society  and  its  auxiliaries  through  the 
U.  S.  are  eng.aged  for  the  third  time  in  an  effort  to  reach 
every  destitute  family  in  the  land  with  the  offer  of  a  Bible. 
It  has  printed  the  Bible  or  parts  of  it  in  tifty  different  lan- 
guages, twenty-seven  of  these  being  new  translations;  205 
new  versions  have  been  prepared  since  1S04.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
moted the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in 
at  least  200  languages  and  dialects.  (For  further  informa- 
tion respecting  Bible  societies  reference  may  be  had  to  the 
following  works:  Owen's  "History  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,"  1SI7;  Browne's  *•  History  "  of  same, 
1859:  Di'dlky's  **  Analysis  of  the  System  of  Bible  Socie- 
ties," 1821 ;  '•  Jubilee  Memorial  of  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society,"  1854;  "Jubilee  Commemoration  at  Bombaj'," 
1854;  Strickland's  "  History  of  Amci-ican  Bible  Society," 
1850;  "  Manual  of  American  Bible  Society,"  1871;  "Jubi- 
lee Memorial,"  1800;  Memoirs  of  S.  H.  Turner,  Gardiner 
Spring,  and  John  C.  Brigham ;  numerous  controversial  pam- 
phlets :  "  Bible  Society  Record,"  and  "  Annual  Bcports  **  of 
eaidi  Bible  society.)  E.  W.  Oilman. 

Bible,  The  [Lat.  BU'lia  ;  Gr.  rk  Bi^Ai'a  {i.  e.  "the 
boi.ks");  Fr.  la  liibh' ;  Ger.  r/,V  Bibd ;  It.  la  Bihhki], 
popularly  known  also  as  the  Holy  Bible  and  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  collection  of  ancient  writings,  divided  into 
two  ])arts.  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  which  the  first  is 
regarded  by  the  Jewish  Church,  and  both  are  regarded  by 
the  Christian  Church,  as  a  divine  revelation.  With  re- 
spect to  the  more  precise  definition  and  character  of  the 
Bible,  the  views  arc  very  diverse  in  the  different  churches. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  consistency  with  the  monar- 
chical theory  which  it  inherited  from  the  Roman  civil  law, 
denies  any  sueh  character  to  the  Bible  as  would  make  it  a 
constitutional  limitation  on  the  sovereign  power.  The 
supreme  authority  of  revelation  does  not,  on  this  theory, 
inhere  in  the  codex,  but  in  the  personal  representative,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  Church  catholic.  The  Greek  Church 
lays  chief  stress  on  orthodoxy — that  is.  on  inflexible  adhe- 
sion to  the  dogmatic  symbols  in  which  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity was  codified  in  the  early  centuries.  The  Scriptures 
must  therefore  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  these 
creeds,  but  as  this  elevates  the  creeds  into  the  position  of 
supreme  authority,  the  labor  of  interpreting  Scripture  be- 
comes a  superfluous  trouble.    The  Scriptures  have  inconse- 


quence fallen  into  neglect,  and  this  neglect  has  become  so 
absolute,  under  a  rigid  traditional  orthodoxy,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  state  any  positive  attitude  towards  the  Scrip- 
tures as  characteristic  of  this  Church.  The  Protestants  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  reviving  reverence  for  the  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures,  developed  various  schools  of  opinion. 
Luther  and  his  followers  adopted  a  comparatively  free  but 
subjective  position.  They  saw  divine  revelation  in  the 
Bible,  but  not  in  all  parts  of  it  equally.  Calvin's  position 
was  different  and  more  scientific.  Among  his  followers  in 
Switzerland,  however,  there  sprang  up  a  great  zeal  for  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  sacred  writers  were  compared 
to  trumpets  or  to  jicns,  in  order  to  express  their  absolute 
instrumentality  in  the  hands  of  fhe  Holy  Spirit.  The  An- 
glican Church  at  first  held  a  less  definite  theory  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion,  but  it 
has  gradually  adopted  the  general  theory  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
formers, modified  only  .so  far  as  sober  retlcetion  has  forced 
the  ovcr-eredulous  or  over-zealous  to  relinquish  the  theory 
of  verbal  inspiration.  Finally,  the  scientific  and  critical 
school  of  biblical  scholars,  represented  chielly  by  modern 
Germans,  regards  the  Bible  as  the  human  record  of  a  divine 
revelation;  not  absolutely  infallible,  since  there  is  no  book 
written  in  any  human  language  but  must  j)artakc  in  a 
measure  of  the  imperfections  of  that  language.  Many  of 
this  school,  while  admitting  the  Bible  to  contain  the  record 
of  a  true  supernatural  revelation,  do  not  consider  it  t()  be 
without  positive  errors  of  historical  fact,  not  without  false 
coloring  from  popular  legend  and  tradition,  but  neverthe- 
less a  record  as  good  as  human  hands  could  nniko  of  a  truly 
divine  revelation.  Thus  diverse  are  the  conceptions  of  the 
book  which  are  held  by  different  |)arties.  Scarcely  any  of 
these  conceptions  rely  on  an  unbiassed  examination  of  the 
book,  to  see  what  it  is ;  many  of  them  are  invented  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  Bible  for  some  form  of  Christianity  which 
is  first  settled,  independently  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  basis 
of  religious  or  philosophical  prepossessions.  The  Protest- 
ant ehurehes,  however,  are  generally  united  in  regarding 
the  Scriptures — 1,  as  of  divine  authority ;  2,  as  containing 
all  knowledge  necessary  to  salvation ;  3,  as  the  ajipropriale 
form  of  a  divine  revelation  (as  opposed  to  tradition  or  the 
inner  light) ;  4,  as  the  heritage  of  all  Christians — /.  c.  it  is 
the  right  of  all  to  read  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible. 

A.  Thv  Old  Testament. — The  Old  Testament  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  but  of  course  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
which  we  possess  are  separated  by  a  long  interval  and  many 
vicissitudes  from  the  original  handiwork  of  the  authors. 

The  HiHtory  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  briefly  as  follows : 
I.  Fu-8t  Period  (536-180  B.  C.)— The  Babylonian  ciip- 
tivity  {from  586,  the  chief  deportation,  to  536,  the  first  re- 
turn) forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  It  is  a  gulf 
dividing  the  independent  from  the  subject  position  of  the 
nation.  It  was  under  the  former  that  they  had  original 
and  productive  power  and  a  living  revelation,  and  while 
they  had  them  they  were  indift'crent  to  thtni.  After  the 
captivity,  when  the  Jewish  nation  had  been  purified  by 
adversity,  they  turned  back  to  them  with  new  interest.  They 
were  able  to  see  that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  been  the 
only  men  of  their  times  who  had  truly  had  "the  mind 
of  the  Spirit."  They  desired  to  restore  the  ancient  law, 
worship,  and  traditions.  To  this  end  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  the  ancient  writings,  which  served  as  the 
authority  for,  or  bore  witness  to,  the  former  observances, 
became  an  object  of  great  interest  and  importance.  With 
this  movement,  however,  the  nation  entered  on  a  new  stage. 
Its  work  was  nut  original  and  creative,  but  preservative 
and  reconstructive.  It  did  not  look  to  the  future,  to  an 
ideal,  but  to  the  past,  to  a  memory.  Its  spring  wiis  nut  in 
thought,  communion  with  God.  foresight,  and  puiimse.  but 
in  tradition,  reflection,  and  application.  It  had  to  make 
the  most  of  its  inherited  wealth,  without  sulding  to  it. 

In  the  work  which  now  began  Ezra  had  a  prominent 
part.  He  collected  and  arranged  the  ancient  writings,  and 
30  laid  the  foundation  of  the  canon  (see  below,  section  on 
the  Cnuon)  ;  and  from  this  point  the  history  of  the  written 
codex  begins.  The  books  were  at  this  time  written  in  the 
ancient  Phoenician  characters  which  appear  on  some  an- 
cient Phcenician  inscriptions,  on  the  Jloabite  Stone,  on 
some  coins  of  the  Asmoueans,  and  in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch. The  letters  had  no  variation  of  form  or  shape  for 
capitals  and  small  letters,  and  neither  words,  verses,  nur 
chapters  were  marked  oflf  in  any  way.  Some  of  the  books 
which  now  appear  separately  were  then  united,  and  a  few 
which  are  now  found  in  the  canon  had  not  yet  been  writ- 
ten. The  work,  however,  which  was  now  to  be  done  extend- 
ed beyond  the  collection,  arrangement,  and  preservation  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures.  The  Hebrew  language  was  already  a 
dead  language.  The  popular  dialect  was  the  Chaldce.  and 
the  Hebrew  of  Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets  had  become 
a  sort  of  classical  and  sacred  language,  known  only  to  tho 
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oldest  ami  to  the  learned.  It  was  an  object  of  academical 
acquisition.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  explain  and 
translate  or  expound  the  writings.  This  task  naturally 
devolvLMl  upon  such  as  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge, 
and  they  constituted  an  informal  body  fur  this  jiurpose.  So 
much  is  no  doubt  trut;,  and  it  forms  the  hi.storicul  basis  of 
the  rabbinical  tradition  about  the  "Great  .Synagogue" 
u'hirh  was  said  to  have  done  this  work. 

AVhen  this  much  is  said  of  tho  commencement  of  this 
period,  we  have  in  fact  told  nearly  all  which  i^  known 
about  it.  AVe  can  only  infer,  from  what  we  know  of  its 
beginning  and  what  wo  find  at  its  close,  that  the  following 
movements  were  in  progress  :  1.  The  cnllugt-  of  interpreters, 
though  not  a  formally  or  legally  constituted  body,  and 
though  their  business  was  primarily  literary  or  academical, 
were  gaining  in  authority  and  dignity,  and  acquiring  a  cer- 
t:iin  nlTieiiil  charnr.ter  from  general  consent.  Tho  "elders" 
came  tn  liavc  i-ivi!  and  judicial  authority  from  tho  lack  of 
others  to  lill  these  functions.  Possibly  the  Sanhedrim  was 
an  outgrowth  of  this  body.  2.  The  canon  (see  below)  was 
being  formed;  the  idea  of  Hohj  Scripture  was  being  elab- 
orated an<l  formulated:  the  respect  for  tho  traditional 
writing-^,  and  thi:  disposition  to  set  them  by  themselves, 
were  gaining  ground;  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  took  its 
rise.  At  tlie  close  of  this  period  the  canon  is  formed  and 
these  doctrines  are  established  dogmas,  .'i.  The  form  of  the 
letters  in  use  was  undergoing  a  change.  At  tho  period 
referred  to,  the  square  letters  which  are  represented  in  our 
printed  texts  had  become  est.ablishcd  in  use. 

II.  Scfinml  reriod  ( ISO  B.C.  to  500  A.  D. ).— Tho  "  schools  " 
begin  with  Simon  the  Just,  in  ISO  B.C.  These  schools  pro- 
duced the  Talmud,  an  immense  work  in  a  dozen  folio  vol- 
umes, containing  a  commentary  on  the  ]\Iis)ina,  which 
is  itself  a  "repetition"  of  the  "Law."  The  schools  de- 
veloped intense  zeal  for  the  text  of  the  Scriptures — a  zeal 
which,  though  frivolous  and  fanatical  in  many  of  its  mani- 
R'statiuns.  has  been  of  immense  value  to  biblical  scholar- 
shi|i.  The  scribes  and  Talmudists  spent  unwearying  labor 
in  the  establishment  of  the  consonant  text;  they  separated 
the  words  by  spaces  (but  characteristically  ordained  just 
how  great  the  space  should  be).  They  probably  also  intro- 
duced the  verse-mark  (:),  and  therefore  tho  (livision  into 
verses.  Tho  ])rescrvation  of  the  text  from  corruption  in 
copying  was  secured  by  counting  tlic  letters  or  by  other 
devices,  and  by  crabbed,  rigid,  and  minute  rules.  This 
work  exercised  its  legitimate  influence  on  the  characters  of 
those  who  did  it;  it  made  them  punctilious  aljout  trifles 
and  negligent  of  "  the  weightier  matters  ;"  but  it  preserved 
the  Old  Testament  text  from  corruption,  and  handed  it 
down  to  us  in  a  com]>aratively  pure  and  reliable  form. 
In  their  exegesis  the  Talmudists  were  generally  guided 
by  arbitrary  rules,  by  dogmatic  prepossessions,  by  a  view 
of  the  Bible  which  made  it  a  storehouse  of  occult  wis- 
dom, only  to  bo  unlocked  by  cabalistic  and  allegorical 
treatment.  It  is  asserted  by  some  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  Talmud  that  it  contains  valuable  geographical, 
ethnological,  historical,  and  exegetical  information  for  tho 
elucidation  of  the  Bible,  but  the  commentaries  of  Jews  and 
Christians  alike  fail  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  tho 
assertion. 

The  Tarffums. — One  result  of  tho  zeal  of  the  Jews  for 
the  original  Hebrew  was  the  publication  of  paraphrases 
in  the  Aramaic  or  popular  dialect,  which  were  called  Tnr- 
(jiimim  (from  a  root  signifying  to  "interpret").  They 
present  the  rablunical  un<l  traditional  interpretation  of  tho 
Scriptures.     Their  origin  is  very  obscure. 

HI.  7'/i/rf//Vr('.^(/(5U0-14SSA.D.).— The  Talmud,  having 
grown  by  the  work  of  successive  generations  for  three  or 
four  centuries,  closed  about  the  year  500 — i.  *■.,  the  last  of 
the  comnuntators  whose  sayings  are  included  in  it  lived  at 
tiiat  time.  Then  anew  work  began.  The  Jewish  nation 
had  long  been  iiroken  up  and  dispersed.  Christianity  had 
grown  into  a  powerful  ojiponent.  The  latter  fact  had  led 
the  Jews  to  abandon  tlic  Scptuagint  (Jrcek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  (see  below,  on  the  VrrsumH  of  the  Old 
yVstaiiinit),  ami  the  former  fact  made  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide still  further  for  tho  preservation  of  tho  Hebrew  text. 
The  pronunciation  of  a  language  written  only  with  conso- 
nants must,  of  course,  be  very  uncertain  ;  that  of  the  IIc- 
liri.'W  had  been  preserved  in  the  rabbinical  schools  by  tra- 
lUtion.  There  seemed  to  he  danger  that  it  would  now  bo 
lost  if  no  means  of  recording  it  were  tk-vised.  Tho  Syriae 
language  had  shortly  before  been  provided  with  points  to 
di'signatc  the  vowel  sounds,  and  to  nuike  the  written  lan- 
guage iL  complete  represrntation  of  thespokt-n.  Tlie  chief 
seats  of  ralibinical  learning  at  this  perioil  were  Tiberias  in 
(Jalilee  ami  Sora  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  ami  the  sch(dara 
arc  known  as  the  Massoretes.  The  Massorah  was  a  mass 
of  notes,  comments,  emendations,  and  correi-Iious  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  the  Talmudists  had  adopted,  eommitteil 
to  memory,  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  but  wliich  they 


had  not  ventured  to  mark  in  any  way  upon  the  pages  of  the 
sacred  text.  The  Massoretes  now  undertook  to  do  this. 
They  marked  in  the  text — 1,  the  vowels,  the  shades  of  pro- 
nunciation of  the  consonants,  and  the  diacritical  |)oiiit3 
which  distinguish  two  sounds  expressed  by  one  character; 
2,  tho  accents,  which  are  partly  marks  of  pronunciation, 
and  partly  serve  tho  purpose  of  musical  notes,  marking  the 
intonations  of  the  chant;  3,  the  emendations  and  correc- 
tions wliieh  tho  Talmudists  had  adopted.  These  they 
mark  on  tho  margin  by  a  peculiar  device,  which  leaves  Iho 
consonants  as  they  were,  but  suggests  those  which  should 
be  read.  Here,  again,  the  superstitious  reverence  of  tlio 
rabbis  for  the  text  served  the  purpose  of  a  true  biblieal 
science,  since  their  proposed  amendments  are  still  open  to 
criticism  and  review.  It  is  difficult  to  pass  a  summary 
juilgmcnt  on  their  emendations,  but  perhaps  in  a  majority 
of  eases  modern  scholars  retain  the  original  reading  and  re- 
ject the  Massorah. 

Tho  work  of  the  Massoretes  did  not  begin  before  the  sixth 
century,  and  it  was  finished  before  110G,  (he  date  of  tho 
oldest  manuscript  now  known  to  exist.  This  manuscript 
presents  the  Massorctic  text.  Tho  work  certainly  covered 
a  hmg  period,  and  was  done  by  nniny  different  hands.  It 
was  not  possible,  even  with  the  minute  and  stringent  rules 
which  were  adopted,  to  prevent  errors  in  copying,  and  our 
manuscripts,  all  of  which  belong  to  tho  period  between 
llflfiaud  14SS,  offer  many  variants.  The  Jews  continued 
to  use  in  the  synagogues  copies  of  the  Scriptures  containing 
only  the  consonant  text. 

IV.  A/trr  thr  art  of  jiytntinrj  was  invented  some  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  printed  separately.  In  14SS  the 
first  edition  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  was  printetl  at  Son- 
cino.  The  second,  based  on  the  first,  was  jiublished  at 
Brescia  in  lliM.  This  was  the  one  used  by  Luther.  An 
independent  version  appeared  in  tho  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot, 1517.  A  collection  of  variants  was  made  from  015 
manuscri])ts  by  Kennicott,  Oxfonl,  17S0,  and  a  better  one 
by  Do  Rossi,  1788.  The  Hel)rew  Bibles  in  use  are  scarcely 
more  than  reproductions  of  the  two  first  printed  editions. 
They  possess  some  critical  advantages,  but  generally  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  subsequent  edition  over  the  former  consists  in 
typographical  accuracy  and  neatness.  A  satisfactory  crit- 
ical eilition,  with  a  full  account  taken  of  the  variants,  is  yet 
to  bo  prepared. 

V.  Thf  Old  Testamf-nt  in  the  Christian  Church.— The 
Church  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  based  the  nuth^n-ity 
and  truth  of  its  doctrines  on  the  Old  Testament,  just  as  it  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Church  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  wavered  between  acquiescence  in  tho  au- 
thority ascribed  to  the  Old  Testament  Uy  our  Lord  and  iiis 
apostles,  and  hatred  and  suspicion  of  all  things  Jewish. 
No  Christians  save  converted  Jews  knew  Hebrew,  and  of 
these  very  few  were  of  the  class  which  "knew  the  Law." 
No  man  was  converted  who  brought  into  the  infant  Church 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Scptuagint  Greek  ver- 
si(ui  (sec  below)  was  the  form  in  which  the  Christians  be- 
came ae(|uainted  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  Chris- 
tian seh(dar  who  undertook  to  learn  Hebrew  was  Origcn 
(251  A.  D.).  He  prepared  a  Ilexaj.la,  containing  the  He- 
brew and  five  versions,  which  unfortunately  is  lost.  Wc 
possess,  however,  hiscommentaries,  which  show  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  tho  rabbis  their  allegorical  mystical  methods 
of  interpretation.  Ho  is  counted  among  the  Fathers  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  is  the  only  biblical  scholar  of  whom 
that  Church  can  boast. 

Jerome  (4:U»  A.  D.)  endeavored  to  learn  Hebrew  of  a  Jew, 
and  did  learn  as  much  as  his  teacher  could  or  would  teach 
him.  His  method  of  treating  the  OKI  Testament  shows  tho 
influence  of  his  teacher.  Through  liim  the  rabbinical  ideas 
<d"  inspiration,  etc.  found  their  way  into  the  Western  Church. 
Hi-{  translation  of  the  Scrii)turcs  (sec  Ytdtjate,  iu  the  sec- 
tion below  on  the  Vvr^ionH)  was  regarded  as  a  finality,  and 
all  interest  in  the  original  text  died  out.  In  V.W  1,  Clement  V. 
(4*dcred  that  Hebrew  shouhl  be  studied  at  the  universities, 
but  no  results  followctl.  Nicholas  de  Lyra(KllO)  was  a 
eouverleii  Jew.  His  commentaries  carried  great  authority 
among  Christians,  and  influenced  Luther  so  muclt  that  a 
popular  saying  arose:  "  If  Lyra  had  not  played  the  lyre, 
Luther  would  not  have  danced."  The  Keformers  returned 
with  zeal  to  tho  study  of  the  Hebrew.  That  pursuit  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  revival  of  learning,  and  in  the  nuist 
recent  times  it  has  been  wonderfully  ad\aneed  by  the  de- 
vclitpment  of  philological  and  historical  science.  It  is 
]>robably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Hebrew  language  is 
more  at  the  commanil  of  this  generation  than  of  any  other 
since  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

It  follows  frfun  the  above — 1.  That  the  only  text  we  can 
hope  to  establi.-ih  on  manuscript  autliority  is  that  of  the  Mas- 
soretes. 2,  A\'e  have  no  manuscript,c\  en  of  this  text,  older 
than  1100.  AVc  shall  see  below,  under  Vrrft!nnft.  what  nu-ans 
wo  have  of  learning  what  the  text  was  at  an  earlier  date. 
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3,  The  vowel-points,  accents,  word,  verse,  and  chapter  divis- 
ions are  all  many  centuries  more  recent  than  the  original 
writing!-.  Kven  the  consonant  text  has  been  transliterated. 
The  (■haj)ter  divisiuns  were  made  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  :i;»j)Iied  to  the  Vulgate.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  asserted  tliat  the  vowels,  etc.  were  of  later  origin  than 
the  text.  This  assertion  was  considered  hetcrodux,  as  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  theory  uf  insjjiratiun. 
It  is  only  in  the  most  recent  times  that  this  fact  luis  been 
admitted,  ami  it  is  now  undisputed.  4,  The  crude  and 
superstitious  theories  of  inspiration  which  have  prevailed 
to  some  extent  in  the  Christian  Church  are  of  rabbinical 
nninufacturc.  Thoy  were  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church  first  as  attaching  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  then 
cxtendeil  over  both  in  their  purest  and  most  original  form. 
VI.  Tht'  Canon  <iitfl  the  Apocn/phal  linokn. — As  we  said 
above  (A,  1.1,  when  the  period  of  creation  and  production 
was  ended,  and  the  period  of  conservation  and  reflection 
and  applii'^tion  began,  one  of  the  first  ideas  which  was 
claborateil  frcim  the  crude  intu  the  dogmatic  form  was  that 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  sacred  character  and  divine  au- 
thority. Hence  the  terras  Holy  Scripture,  Word  of  God, 
etc.  When  this  doctrine  was  established,  the  necessity  of 
defining  and  limiting  its  application  at  once  made  itself  felt. 
What  iKioks  come  under  this  designation?  Wliat  is  the 
standard  by  which  they  must  be  tested  in  order  to  answer 
this  (question  ?  It  is  certain  that  these  questions  never  re- 
ceived any  authoritative  answer.  Ezra  made  a  collection  of 
books,  but  ho  did  not  include  those  books  which  were  not  yet 
written.  The  Hebrew  Bible  as  we  now  possess  it  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  1,  the  Torah  {i.e..  Law — Pentateuch);  2, 
the  Nebiim  (Prophets,  including  Joshua,  Judges,  First  and 
Second  Samuel,  and  First  and  Second  Kings) ;  ;t,  the  Chetu- 
bim  {''Writings,"  including  all  the  other  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish Version  of  the  Old  Testament).  Ezra  and  Xchcmiah 
probably  collected  a  book.  The  addition  of  the  third  part 
cannot  be  historically  accounted  for.  The  form  of  the  collec- 
tion, as  a  whole,  hears  witness  to  successive  collections  and 
successive  gradations  of  authority.  This  gradation  maybe 
traced  still  farther.  Besides  and  beyond  the  Chctubim 
were  a  number  of  books  which  were  on  the  line,  not  ac- 
cepted and  not  definitely  rejected.  Still  again,  beyond 
these  were  others  which  were  positively  set  aside.  The 
translators  of  the  Sejituagint  included  in  their  collection  a 
numtier  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Hebrew  collection 
(they  form  the  Apocrypha  of  the  English  Bible).  The  Ethi- 
opic  version  contains  others  which  belong  even  to  the  class 
of  the  totally  rejected.  Thus,  one  who  knew  only  the 
Septuagint  version  would  find  the  book  of  Exodus  and  the 
book  of  Tobit  side  by  side,  ]trcsented  to  him  as  of  equal  au- 
thority. Ethiopian  Christianity  would  give  the  same  au- 
thority to  the  book  of  Adam  as  to  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Thus  it  is  certain  that  when  these  versions  were  made,  the 
strict  definition  of  the  books  to  which  standard  authority 
belonged  was  not  yet  established.  FUrst  has  even  shown 
from  the  Talmud  {Kdunn  des  Alton  Testament,  s.  25)  that 
this  idea  of  the  canon  was  not  so  definitely  established  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord  but  that  the  rabbis  ventured  to  pro- 
pose to  excluilc  the  book  of  Ezekiel  from  the  canon,  on  ac- 
count of  its  contradiction  to  the  Pentateuch.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  idea  of  the  canon.  It  is  the  limited  collection 
to  which,  and  to  which  only,  authority  as  the  inspired  word 
of  trod  a]i])ertains.  The  works  which  were  in  circulation, 
and  to  which  this  authority  was  denied,  were  called  apoc- 
ryphal, from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  to  withdraw,"  be- 
cause they  were  withdrawn  from  use  for  public  instruction. 
The  third  class,  the  pseudepigraphs,  were  so  called  because 
many  of  them  bore  names  which  were  forged.  In  2  Jlac- 
cabees  ii.  13  we  read :  *'  The  same  things  arc  narrated  in  the 
writings  and  memoirs  of  Xehemiah,  and  how  he  collected 
the  books  about  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  those  of  David, 
and  the  letters  of  the  kings  in  regard  to  offerings."  The 
Pentateuch  had  been  restored  to  authoritj-  and  use  by  Ezra, 
in  444  B.  C.  (Xehemiah  viii.).  Xehemiah  added  the  "  Ne- 
biim," which  are  distinctly  described  in  this  passage  ("kings 
and  propliots"),  and  the  Psalms,  which  nre  the  nucleus  of 
the  Chetubim.  The  "  letters  "  are  tho.se  of  the  Persian  kings, 
such  as  we  tind  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  The  subse- 
quent omission  of  these  letters  from  the  canon  bears  witness 
to  the  soundness  of  the  standard  by  which  its  formation  was 
governed.  The  Massoretes  were  finally  called  upon  to  de- 
cide what  books  they  would  recognize  as  canonical,  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  they  no  doubt  confined  themselves  to 
the  establishment  of  the  tradition  which  they  had  received. 
In  the  Christian  Church  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  se- 
cured the  introtluctitm  of  the  Apocrypha  with  full  canon- 
ical authority.  Jerome  translated  all  into  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. They  thus  remain  in  authority  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.  Luther  adopted  the  Hebrew  canon,  but 
translated  the  apocryphal  books,  setting  them  by  them- 
selves, and   giving  them  a  heading  which    recommended 


them  for  edification,  though  not  for  dogmatic  definition. 
The  English  translators  followed  the  same  policy.  Of  late, 
however,  the  A]>ocrypha  has  been  omitted  from  the  pojHi- 
lar  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  because  the  jiresence  in 
the  volume  of  works  which  formed  a  grade  between  it  and 
ordinary  works  seemed  to  detract  from  the  supreme  and 
isolated  position  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  are  both  quoted  in 
the  Xew  Testament.  Sec  Jude  i)  ("  Translation  of  Moses  ') ; 
14  (Book  of  Enoch);  1  Corinthians  ii.  9  (said  by  Origen 
to  be  from  a  lost  apocryphal  writing  under  the  name  of 
j  Elijah).  Compare  also  James  iv.  5,  John  vii.  38,  and 
Luke  xi.  40 — citations  which  we  cannot  identify  with  jias- 
sagcs  in  any  kmtwn  book. 

it  appears  from  the  above — 1,  That  the  Canon  was  fixed 
I  only  after  long  experience,  and  by  the  general  consent  of 
i   successive  generations,  who  bore  testimony,  by  their  esteem 
'   and  veneration  for  particular  books,  to  their  intrinsic  au- 
■   thority  and  profitableness.     2,  There  is  no  broad  and  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarcation  between  the  Canon  and  the  Ajioc- 
rypha.     If  we  allow  ourselves  to  form  estimates  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  various  books,  we  shall  find  that  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  compares  very  favorably,  as  an  edifying 
religious  histor}-,  with  the  book  of  Esther,  and  that  the  book 
of  .Jesus   the  son  of  Sirach  compares  favorably  with  Ec- 
clcsiastes  as  a  book  of  religious  instruction. 

VII.  Tl/c  Order  of  the  Buokn  of  the  Old  Tt>^ttxu>ent.—l\\  the 
arrangement  which  has  been  adopted  there  ajipears  to  have 
been  an  effort  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  chronology, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  historical,  but  also  the  legal  and 
prophetic  portions.  The  following  are  the  principal  divis- 
ions: 

1.  Law  (in  Hebrew,  nilj"!,  Torah;  Gr.  j'6//o?)  or  Penta- 
teuch (Gr.  Trei'ToTeyxo?),  because  it  consisted  of  live  parts. 

2.  Prophets  (Heb,  D'XOJ:  Gr.  npo<f.^Tac). 

3.  Holy  Writings  or  Hagiog'rapha  (Gr.  ayio-ypaifra),  called 
in  Heb.  b'3inj,  Chefnhim — i.e.,  the  *' writings,"  ^kj;- fj-te^- 
lence). 

The  Law  included — 1,  Genesis,  or  "origin:"  2,  Exo- 
dus, or  the  "  going  out ;"  3,  Leviticus,  or  the  book  relating 
to  the  Levitcs ;  4,  Xumbers,  so  called  because  Moses  was 
commanded  to  **  take  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel"  (Xumbers  i.  2);  o,  Deuteronomy 
(from  the  Gr.  Berirepo^,  "second,"  and  t-d^os, '*  law  "),  be- 
cause it  was  the  second  laying  down  (or  the  repetition)  of 
the  Law. 

The  Prophets  were  divided  into  the  Former  or  Earlier 
{Priuree),  including  Joshua.  Judges.  First  and  Second 
Samuel,  First  and  Second  Kings:  and  Later  {PuHirvitircN), 
comprising  the  greater  prophets,  viz..  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ei-ekie],  and  the  minor  prophets,  llosca,  Joel,  Amos,  etc. 

The  Holy  Writings,  or  Hagiographa,  included  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Xehemiah,  First  and  Second 
Chronicles.  (For  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  different 
books  the  reader  is  referred  to  their  respective  heads.) 

VIII.  Versions  of  the  Ofd  Te»tam<?nt. — As  we  saw  above, 
the  oldest  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  we 
possess  dates  from  1106  A.  D..  and  jiresents  the  Massorctic 
text.  If  we  wish  to  go  back  of  this  to  reach  something  nearer 
to  the  original  work  of  the  authors,  and  to  eliminate  errors 
which  may  have  crept  in,  we  have  one  means  of  doing  so — 
viz.,  the  ancient  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
text  at  a  remote  date. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  Greek  ver- 
sion, called  the  Stptiiaf/int  (LXX.). — Passing  over  the  fables 
of  the  Jews  and  early  Christians  in  regard  to  this  version 
(such  as  that  it  was  made  on  a  set  occasion  by  seventy-two 
men  (six  from  a  tribe)  chosen  by  the  high  priest,  and  sent 
to  Egypt  for  the  purpose — that  they  each  separately  trans- 
lated the  whole,  but  that,  by  virtue  of  divine  inspiration, 
the  seventy-two  translations  were  identical),  we  statu  only 
the  best-assured  facts  in  regard  to  it.  The  Pentateuch  was 
translated  by  Alexandrian  (not  Palestinian)  Jews,  but  by 
how  many  is  unknown.  It  was  a  result  of  the  enlightened 
interest  of  the  Ptolemies  (Lagua  and  Philadclphns)  in  all 
literary  and  scientific  progress.  It  was  made  in  286  B.  C. 
The  work  thus  begun  was  carried  on  by  various  jiersons  at 
various  times  until  all  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books 
were  translated.  Some  originally  written  in  (ireek  were 
added.  The  parts  vary  in  fidelity  to  the  original  and  in 
literary  excellence.  Job  and  Isaiah  are  so  poorly  trans- 
lated that  one  must  know  Hebrew  to  see  the  sense  of  the 
Greek;  Ecclcsiastes  is  faithfully  and  correctly  rendered. 
At  this  time  Greek  was  the  language  of  popular  intercourse. 
The  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ  neglected  the  Hebrew,  and 
generally  relied  on  the  Septuagint  version.  It  is  the  form 
in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  by  !Mark.  Luke, 
Peter,  and,  for  the  most  part,  by  Paul.  Matthew.  John,  and 
Paul  show  acquaintance  wiih  the  Hebrew,  but  they  also 
use  the  Septuagint,     Its  influence  was  at  this  time  para- 
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mount.  It  jmsscil  into  the  Christian  Church  as  the  authori- 
tative form  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  soon  began  to  be 
assurteil,  howevor,  \>y  tlvo  .lews,  when  the  Septua;?int  was 
qutjtLMl  in  controversy  by  the  Christians,  that  it  was  not  a 
fiiithful  rendering  of  the  original.  Hence  the  Jews  aban- 
iloni'ii  it  anil  returned  to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  most  seholarly 
of  the  Christians  aftenipted  to  acquire  tliat  language. 
Nevertheless,  the  Septuagint  remains  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  (.'hureh  to  this  day.  Other  Greek  versions,  which 
need  only  be  mentioned,  are  those  of  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Syniinaehus. 

2.  I'll''  /'rshito  is  a  Syriac  version,  whoso  name  signifies 
"simple"  or  ''faithful,"  because  it  is  a  literal  translation, 
niit  a  parai)hrasc.  It  includes  the  New  Testament.  Its 
origin  is  obscure.  It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Ephraim 
Syrus  (:i78  A.I).)- 

',^.  Thf~  Vuiijnff. — Augustine  says  ('*  De  T)octr.  Chris." 
ii.  11  ).  in  regard  to  the  early  Latin  versions,  that  "  in  the 
first  flays  of  the  faith,  if  any  one  olitained  a  copy  of  the 
(jreek  Scriptures,  and  gave  himself  credit  for  any  know- 
ledge of  the  two  languages,  he  ventured  to  translate."  IIo 
recommends  only  one  of  the  versions  e.\isting  at  the  time — 
viz.,  the  Ititla.  This  is  now  lost,  but  seems  to  have  been 
made  from  the  Sej>tuagint.  Jerome  (4:J0  A.  I).)  umlertook 
to  learn  Hebrew,  in  order  to  make  a  new  translation  from 
the  original.  History  repeats  itself  with  regard  to  all  new 
translations  of  the  T5iblc.  This  one  was  made  avowedly  in 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  common  people,  and  it  was 
called  the  "  Vulgate  "  because  written  in  the  popular  Latin. 
It  was  met  by  the  most  viident  opjiosition,  by  all  tlu^  argu- 
ments of  tradition  and  jircseription,  and  by  all  the  ctm- 
siiierations  of  policy  and  expediency,  v/hieh  suggest  them- 
selves in  such  a  case.  It  was  finally  adopted,  and  now  it 
has  itself  become  saercd  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  text  of 
the  Vulgate  liecamc  so  eorrujit  by  repeated  copyings  that, 
on  the  invention  of  printing,  the  true  text  seemed  lost  in  a 
chaos  of  variants.  An  attempt  to  revise  it  resulted  in  an 
arbitrary  decree  of  Sixtus  V.  (159S),  deciding  what  it  should 
be,  and  this  text  is  now  the  ''received  text"  in  the  Roman 
Church.  A  text  having  critical  and  soientific  authority  is 
still  a  desideratum. 

li.  The  New  TrHfamcnt. — With  the  advent  of  our  Lord 
the  fountain  of  divine  revelation  once  more  began  to  flow. 
Mankind  onee  more  received  an  original  and  creative  reve- 
lation, not  whimsical  traditions  or  wciiry  reflections  on  the 
record  of  jiast  thought  and  life.  The  (ireek  language, 
which,  as  we  saw  above,  was  at  this  time  the  medium  of 
popular  intercourse,  became  the  vehicle  of  the  new  revela- 
tion. The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  probably  originally 
written  in  Aramaic,  but  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  certainly  Greek  from  the  very  hands  of  tho 
authors. 

I.  Ilinton/  of  the  Greek  Text. — The  original  handiwork 
of  the  writers  t^oon  i)erishcd.  We  have  no  record  or  tratli- 
tion  of  tho  original  manuscri]»ts.  and  no  tradition  to  liear 
witness  to  any  care  for  them.  Copies  were  made  from  them, 
and  by  tho  middle  of  the  second  century  the  interest  in 
them  had  become  so  great  as  to  lead  to  extensive  multipli- 
cation of  copies.  The  oldest  manuscripts  which  we  pos- 
sess (fate  from  the  fourth  century.  (See  article  <in  the  Co- 
dicks  OF  THK  Ni:w  Tkstamrnt.)  From  that  time  on,  tho 
number  of  manuscripts  which  wo  possess  increases  as  wc 
come  down,  but  as  the  copies  increase  in  number,  so  also  do 
the  variants.  When  printing  was  invented  one  of  the  first 
uses  to  which  it  was  jiut  was  the  ])rinting  of  the  (ireek  Tes- 
tament. This  art  gave  ground  to  hope  that  the  text-copies 
might  be  inultijdied  for  the  future  without  the  errors  insep- 
arabb'  from  manual  copying.  The  first  printed  text  was  con- 
taineil  in  the  Coitipluteiisiaii  Polyglot,  prepared  under  the 
patronage  of  {_'ardinal  Ximenes,  at  Alcalii  (the  ancient  Com- 
plutuml.  in  Spain,  in  loH.  It  is  not  known  what  manu- 
script served  as  e<ipy  frir  this  edition.  I'lrasnius  prepared 
a  very  faulty  text,  ])ublishetl  at  lialo  in  lolfi.  These  two 
cditit)ns  from  manuscripts  taken  at  hazard,  no  doubt  fresh 
ones,  served  as  tho  basis  of  succeeding  ones  (Sfephanus, 
I'aris,  lolfj;  Ucza.  lotiS;  Elzevir.  I  (ill  J.  The  last  of  these 
{chiefly  on  account  of  its  convenience  of  form  and  typo- 
grajdiical  beauty)  became  tho  "  recciveil  text."  The 
doubt  between  various  authorities  was  settled  in  this  case, 
as  in  so  nmny  others,  not  by  thoroughly  investigating  the 
luiitter.  but  by  giving  iirbitrary  sanction  to  one.  The  Kl- 
zcvir  reniiiineil  supreme  until  tlie  time  of  (J riesbach  (1S12). 
Here  ngain  we  ciune  to  a  dc]tartment  in  which  the  credit 
for  what  has  been  done  belongs  entirely  to  (Jerinan  scholars. 
Griesbach,  and  after  him  Laclimann  (I>'51),  and  at  present 
Tischcnibirf,  have  jirosecuted  the  tedious  labur  of  compar- 
ing the  variants  antl  weighing  the  authorities.  The  elVort 
cannot  be  'lefinei!  as  erne  to  re-estaiilisli  the  text  of  the  api>s- 
tles,  for  that  may  ho  pronounced  hopeless,  but  to  recover  the 
text  to  which  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts  bear  witness. 
The  three  aehulurs  mculiuued  form  a  sueuossiuu  in  which 


this  aim  has  been  prosecuted  with  intelligence  and  zeal  and 
consistency.  Some  other  editions,  based  on  limited  authori- 
ties and  imperfect  grasp  of  the  task  and  its  methoil,  Iiavc 
only  confused  the  labor  (Bioomtiebi,  Wordsworth,  Alford). 

The  dialect  of  Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is 
written  is  what  is  called  the  Hellenistic.  This  was  not  a 
good  dialect  in  point  of  grammatical  accuracy,  etc.,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Sejjtuagint  makes  the  New  Testament 
even  a  sad  specimen  of  it.  This  assertion  was  made  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  generally  declared  that 
the  New  Testament  was  written  in  "bad  (Jreek."  Such 
an  assertion  was  considered,  in  some  quarters,  derogatory 
to  the  Bible,  and  a  controversy  arose  as  to  whether  the  New 
Testament  was  good  Greek  or  bad.  It  ended  in  the  general 
and  very  sensible  conclusion  that  any  dialect  is  "good"  as 
soon  as  it  contains  a  literature  of  any  value.  Nevertheless, 
the  lack  of  grammatical  accuracy,  of  precision  in  the  use 
of  words  anil  j)artieles,  and  of  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
style,  adds  greatly  to  the  difikulty  of  interpreting  the  New 
Testament. 

The  order  of  the  books  in  the  Greek  differs  from  that 
in  the  English  Version,  in  that  the  catholic  Epistles  follow 
the  Acts. 

II.  ]{e»preti)nj  the  Separate  Iiool:no/  the  Xeir  Testament . — 
The  following  account  includes  such  facts  as  can  be  relied 
on,  omitting  questions  which  are  involved  in  ccmtroversy. 

The  (jottpeiH. — We  possess  a  fourfold  record  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  our  Lord.  It  strikes  the  attention  of  tho 
reader  at  once,  that  the  first  three  contain  many  passages 
which  are  almost  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  each  diflers 
from  each  in  a  manner  equally  remarkable.  From  the  ear- 
liest times  efforts  have  been  made,  without  much  success, 
to  harmonize  them  into  one  consistent,  narrative.  Within 
a  century  these  phenomena  have  ngain  been  examined  with 
great  zeal.  The  question  is  raisccl ;  Do  not  these  resem- 
blances point  to  an  interdependence  between  the  synoptical 
(lospels?  If  so,  which  is  the  original?  If  one  served  as 
the  original,  how  is  it  that  the  authors  of  the  others,  in 
using  it,  failed  to  transfer  passages  of  high  interest?  In 
fact,  the  phenomena  of  identity  antl  difference  are  so  per- 
plexing that  these  questions  seem  unsolvable.  The  ])revail- 
ing  opinion  of  scholars  at  the  present  time  appears  to  be 
that  the  (iospel  of  Mark  presents  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  original  of  the  synoptical  Gospels;  that  Matthew  was 
originally  written  in  Aramaic,  and  translated  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mark,  That  Luke  is  a  subsequent  compilation 
of  the  gospel-material  is  certain.  It  was  written  about  the 
year  70.  Before  the  historic  interest  in  the  tiospcls  arose, 
and  before  the  movement  towards  a  New  Testament  canon 
began,  the  Gospels  no  doubt  exerted  great  influence  on  each 
other.  Passages  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  one  into 
another,  either  inadvertently  or  at  the  pleasure  or  will  of 
the  copyist,  and  hence  our  science  is  baffled  when  it  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  intricacies  of  the  movement. 

The  G<ispel  of  .John  is  clearly  independent  of  the  others 
in  its  material,  scope,  and  ])urpose.  It  takes  up  the  life  of 
our  Lord  not  so  much  pragmatically  as  philosophically  and 
mystically — in  its  religious  rather  than  its  historical  aspect. 
It  has  been  vigorously  attacked  by  the  negative  and  ration- 
alistic school  of  critics,  and  is  held  by  many  of  them  to  be 
falsely  attributed  to  John,  but  to  date  from  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century.  These  opinions,  however,  rest  chiefly 
on  philosophical  and  historical  dogmas  which  are  set  up  as 
postulates:  and  one  who  refuses  to  admit  the  necessary  a 
y>ri'on"  truth  of  these  postulates,  finds  that  the  true  critical 
grounds  on  which  this  opinion  rests  are  meagre  and  in- 
sufficient. Conservative  scholars  of  every  grade  admit  tho 
authenticity  of  the  book,  and  even  many  who  doubt  if  John 
were  the  author,  admit  its  evangelical  authority. 

III.  The  Citunn. — The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
jiroduccd  a  large  number  of  literary  works  beyond  those  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament.  The  idea  of  the  canon  there- 
fore came  to  bo  applied  here  once  more  (see  above,  (\tiion 
«>/*  the  Old  Tentnmrut).  Such  of  these  works  as  were  of 
genuine  ajiostolic  origin,  or  were  faithful  representatives 
(d'  Christian  truth,  must  be  separated  and  recognized  apart 
from  all  others.  Here  (tnee  more  the  same  phenomenon  ap- 
peared as  in  tho  Old  Testament.  There  was  no  distinct 
dividing  line  to  be  drawn.  The  division  did  not  make  or 
suggest  itself.  The  whole  body  of  works  might  be  graded 
from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  down  to  the  most  gross  and 
confemptilde  ])roduct  of  superstition,  but  the  stages  wero 
gradual  all  the  way.  Different  pers<uis  differed  in  their 
comparative  estimate  of  two  (c. //.,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
ami  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  though  they  agreed  in  the  gen- 
eral range  of  estimate.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  the  Christians  used  lhe(;)ld  Testament  for  their  ajtol- 
ogeties  and  thcir})olemics.  Moreover,  thetraditlon  was  stilJ 
so  fresh  that  iitcrarv  authority  was  not  needed.  We  do  not 
find  in  any  writers  earlier  than  Ircui'jus  (202)  rcfercuces  to 
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the  New  Testament  writing:?  as  authoritative,  or  as  inspired 
in  anv  .«uch  sense  as  the  Old  Testament  was  believed  to  be 
insjtired.  From  this  time  on,  the  chief  interest  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  rapidly  transferred  to  the  New  Testament. 
The  books  are  uolleeted  and  studied  and  cimpared.  Their 
respective  authority  is  determined.  The  informal  verdict 
of  the  Church  accepted  certain  books  and  rejected  others, 
but  there  were  a  number  which  were  on  the  line  or  in  doubt. 
These  were  the  Epistle  t»f  .lude.  the  Second  of  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  J<din.  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Shepherd  of  Ilcrmas.  nn<l  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  In  the 
third  century  considerable  disfavor  to  the  book  of  Kevehi- 
tion  was  manifested  in  the  Western  Church,  though  earlier 
it  had  been  very  pi>pular.  Togo  into  details  of  various  au- 
thorities would  lead  us  too  far.  Eusebius  (340  A.  D.)  bears 
witness  that  tlie  matter  stood,  in  his  time,  in  just  about  tlic 
position  aViovc  described.  Xot  only  the  above-mentioned 
doubtful  books.  Vnit  others  also  which  had  become  familiar 
and  j^ained  a  footing  in  popular  affection,  were  retained,  as 
the  Apocrypha  is  still  sometimes  retained  in  our  Bibles. 
The  Synod  of  Laodicea  (;i()0)  made  the  first  official  list 
(ouiitling  the  Apocalypse),  and  forbade  the  public  reading 
of  uneanonical  boidis.  Pope  Innocent  I.  (iOj)  fixed  the 
canon  by  decree  as  it  now  stands. 

IV.  Minlt-rn  TrannlationH  of  the  Tiihle. — 1.  German.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  trans- 
late the  Bible  into  German,  but  it  remained  for  Luther  to 
present  the  German  people  with  a  national  version.  Ilis 
safety-imprisonment  in  the  Wartliurg  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity. He  there  translated  the  New  Testament  (published 
in  1522).  He  then  undertook,  with  others,  the  task  of 
translating  the  Old  Testament,  and  if  he  had  no  other  chiim 
to  rank  iiniong  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  with- 
out regard  to  time  or  country,  this  work  would  establish  it. 
lie  had  all  the  enlightened  zeal  for  the  popularization  of 
the  Bible  which  animated  Jerome  (see  under  Vuff/atc), 
thr)ugh  he  resembled  him  in  nothing  else.  He  had  to  make 
his  own  tools  for  the  work,  for  he  and  his  age  inherited  no 
srience  nnd  little  knowledge  from  the  scholasticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Heine's  saying  of  him  and  his  erilies  still 
remains  true,  that  many  a  dwarf  has  sneered  at  the  giant 
for  not  being  able  to  see  as  far  as  himself  after  climbing 
u])on  !»is  shoulders. 

2.  French.  A  French  version  by  Le  Fcvre  was  published 
first  in  parts,  then  as  a  whole,  at  Antwerp  in  16;>0.  An- 
other by  Olivctan.  improved  by  Calvin,  was  published  in 
Switzerland  in  15uG.  Neither,  and  no  other,  has  ever  won 
the  position  of  a  national  version  in  France. 

."i.  Eu(jlinh.  John  AVicklifi'e  (138-1)  made  thefirsttranslation 
into  the  English  language.  He  translated  literally  from 
the  Vulgate.  His  work  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  Reformation.  William  Tyndale  is  the  true 
father  of  the  English  national  version,  founded  on  the 
original  languages.  He  conceived  and  undertook  the  work 
when  he  risked  his  life  if  a  proof-sheet  of  it  were  found  on 
him.  and  his  work  was  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones.  He 
published  the  New  Testament  (from  Erasmus's  text — sec 
above,  Ifiston/  uf  the  Greek  Text)  at  Wittenberg  in  152C. 
He  and  Coverdale  commenced  to  translate  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Antwerp,  but  they  were  discovered;  T\'ndale  was 
captured,  and  burnt  near  Brussels  in  IjoO.  His  merits,  ob- 
scured liy  those  who  afterwards  used  his  work  when  it  was 
safe  and  popular  to  do  so,  have  never  met  with  the  recog- 
nition they  clcscrvcd.  Coverdale  finished  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  153o.  "Matthew's  Bible"  (lo37) 
was  apj)rovcd  Iiy  ro\  al  authority.  It  contained  notes.  A 
new  edition  (U3U) — the  "Great  Bible  "—and  another  in 
1540  with  Cranmer's  preface — '' Cranmer's  Bible" — which 
omitted  the  notes,  supplanted  the  former.  The  "Geneva 
Bible"  followed  in  15(J0,  with  Calvinistic  notes.  This  won 
great  popularity.  Archbishop  Parker  went  back  to  the 
''Great  Bible,"  and  appointed  a  commission  (mostly  bishops) 
to  revise  it.  This  produced  the  "  Bishops'  Bible"  (1568). 
It  also  had  cxjdanatory  notes.  It  was  the  "Authorized 
Version,"  and  was  rcail  in  the  churches.  It  represented 
the  Church  party,  wliiie  the  tieneva  Bible  retained  its  place 
amongst  the  Puritans,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  popular  ma- 
jority. In  UHl)  the  Roman  Catholics  also  produced  a  rep- 
resentative version,  translated  strictly  and  solely  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  known  as  the  *■  Douay  Bible."  In  1004,  at 
the  "  Hampton  Court  Conference,"  it  was  proposed  to  su- 
persede the  two  Protestant  versions  by  a  new  one  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties.  James  I.  a])pointed  a  commission  of 
fifty-four  learned  men  of  all  parties  to  do  the  work,  and 
fixed  the  rules  under  which  they  were  to  act.  The  "  Bishops' 
Bible"  was  lo  be  made  the  basis,  and  only  altered  where 
necessary.  This  version  was  published  in  1011,  and  it 
gradually  displaced  the  others  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic 
merits.  Under  the  Commonwealth  the  question  of  a  new 
version  was  raised,  but  the  committee  of  Parliament  re- 
ported that  the  English  version  was  '•  the  best  in  the  world." 


It  certainly  is  one  of  the  very  best  modern  uptional  ver- 
sions. In  1870  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  proposed  are- 
vision,  whieh  is  now  in  i)rogress.  W.  G.  Sumnkr. 

Bib'lia  Pau'perum  [a  Latin  term  signifying  "the 
Bible  of  the  poor"].  The  work  known  to  bibliographers 
under  this  name  is  one  of  the  earliest  *'  block  books  "  printed 
before  the  use  of  movable  type.  The  printing  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Lawrence  Coster  of  Haarlem,  and  was  probably 
printed  somewhere  between  1410  and  1420.  The  work  eon- 
sists  of  a  series  of  cuts  illustrating  the  history  of  our  Lord, 
as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  and  as  preilictcd  in  the 
Old.  The  descriptive  text  is  in  the  abbreviated  Latin  of 
the  time.  It  has  difl'erent  titles,  but  Heineken  gave  it  the 
name  which  he  found  attached  to  a  eojty  whieh  he  described. 
It  would  seem  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ignorant 
laity  of  that  time,  when  few  among  them  were  equal  to  the 
task  of  deciphering  the  letter-press,  and  without  this  the 
engravings  would  have  been  meaningless.  There  seems 
good  reason  for  the  opinion  of  Jackson  and  Chatto  {IHh- 
tori/  of  }\'on(I~E))f!frariii;i).  that  the  work  was  prepared  to  aid 
'  the  mendicant  friars  of  the  time  in  their  preaching — the 
text  forming  the  topic  for  their  sermons,  ami  the  pictures 
an  excitement  for  their  imaginations.  (See  Jackson  and 
Chatto,  and  Humphreys's  *•  History  of  Printing,") 

Bib'lical  Arch<xol'og:y,  the  science  which  treats  of 
those  things  which  illustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of 
the  people  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bil)h'.  Our  know- 
leilge  of  these  subjects  is  obtained  from  the  ancien*.  litera- 
ture both  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  from  the  monu- 
mental and  other  remains  of  ancient  nations,  such  as  in- 
scriptions, ruins,  coins,  .etc.  The  prineijial  literary  sources 
of  archicological  knowledge  of  this  kind  are  the  Bible,  Jo- 
sephus,  Philo.  the  rabbinical  and  Arabian  writers,  Herodo- 
tus, and  a  great  number  of  modern  works  of  travel  and  lit- 
erary research.  The  monumental  sources  of  knowledge  may 
not  im])roperly  include  the  interesting  literary  and  other 
remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  coins  of  the  Pluenicians.  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  the  Syrians,  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  the  Moabite  Stone, 
and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Palestine  and  the 
neighboring  countries.  The  areha'ology  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  receives  light  also  from  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  from  the  later  classical  authors,  and  from  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome. 

Among  the  immense  numbers  of  treatises  upon  this  sub- 
ject we  may  mention  Jahn's  "  Biblical  Areha'ology  "  (1 70(5- 
1805);  Robinson's  "Researches"  (185(1);  Rheinwald's 
"  Kirehliche  Archaeologie  "  (1830)  ;  Kitto's  "  Cyclopaedia" 
(1845-50)  ;  Micha^lis's  "  Mosaisches  Recht"  (1770;  2d  cd. 
1775);  Saalschiitz,  "Das  Mosaische  Recht"  (1840-48); 
Raumcr's  "  Palestina  "'  (1050). 

Biblios^'raphy  [from  the  Gr.  ^i^Atoc.  a  "book,"  and 
YP£i</)tu,  to  "  write  "],  that  science  wiiich  has  for  its  object 
the  knowledge  and  description  of  the  literary  productions 
of  all  a^es  and  races.  It  is  one  of  the  most  importiint  aux- 
iliaries in  studying  the  history  of  science  and  art.  distinc- 
tion is  often  made  between  pure  and  applied  bibliography. 
The  former  considers  the  books  by  themselves,  and  aims 
merely  to  show  what  has  been  written,  while  the  latter  con- 
siders the  books  according  to  their  character  and  contents. 
Bibliography  is  also  useful  as  facilitating  the  buying 
and  selling  of  books,  while  classified  catalogues  are  often 
valuable  to  the  student  of  special  subjects.  Almost  every 
nation,  as  well  as  every  science,  has  its  own  bibliography, 
and  there  are  also  separate  lists  of  scarce  and  peculiar 
books,  valuable  to  bibliomaniacs.  The  (icrman  bonks  pub- 
lished since  1700  are  given  in  the  "Allgemeine  Biichcr- 
lexicon  "  of  Heinsius  in  alphabetical  order  (vol.  i.-xvi., 
1812-09).  Ersch  gave  a  list  of  those  published  since  1750 
in  his  handbook  of  German  literature  (1845—40).  In  Leip- 
sic  a  trade  catalogue  is  published  semi-annually,  r,s  well  as 
Hinrich's  "  Verzeichniss"  and  the  monthly  "Allgemeine 
Bibliographic"  of  Brockhaus,  comprising  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  every  nation.  The  French  literature  has 
been  catalogued  since  ISll  in  the  "  Bibliographic  de  la 
France  ;"  the  Dutch  in  the  "  Nederlandsehe  Bibliographic  " 
since  1854:  the  Belgian  in  the  "  Bibliographic  de  la  Bel- 
giquc  "  since  1838;  the  English  in  Longman's  "History  of 
New  Books  "  since  1844;  the  Italian  in  the  "  Bibliographia 
italiana"  since  1861;  the  Spanish  in  the  "  Boletiu  biblio- 
grafico  espaiiol  "  since  1860.  Banish,  Swedish,  Hebrew, 
Grffek.  and  Polish  catalogues  are  also  annually  puldished  ; 
while  the  Russian  literature  is  given  in  the  monthly  maga- 
zine "  Russkaja  Bibliografija."  The  new  books  published 
in  the  U.  S.  are  given  in  the  "Literary  Gazette"  (Phila- 
delphia). Triibner's  "American  and  Oriental  Literary 
Record"  (London,  monthly  since  1865)  gives  a  list  of  the 
most  important  works  published  in  America,  China,  and 
India.  (For  the  earlier  literature  of  all  nations  see  Ebkrt, 
"AUgemeines  bibliographisehes  Lexicon,"  2  vols.,  1821-50.) 
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Tho  oiliest  known  work  with  this  title  ia  De  Euro's  "  Bib- 
liographie  Iiii^tructive"  ( 17(3,j-G8),  but  there  were  older  and 
very  valuable  bibliographies,  such,  for  example,  as  Conrad 
Ucsner's  **Bibliothooa  Universalis"  (lJ4y).  The  works  of 
Robert  Watt.  Dibdin,  Ilornc.  and  Loundes  in  Great  Britain, 
of  i'eiKnnt,  Bninet,  Bour<iueIot,  Louaiidie,  and  (^u^-rard  in 
France,  of  <iiinibia  in  Italj-,  of  Fo])pens  in  Bt-I^iuni,  of 
Nyerup  and  Kraft  in  Denmark,  an<l  of  llain  and  Panzer  in 
Germany,  are  all  of  value  to  the  student  of  general  litera- 
ture. The  Amerii'ian  works  uf  AUibnne,  Duyckiuek,  Rich, 
Bartlett,  and  tiabiu  also  deserve  mention. 

RKVisEn  Bv  C.  W.  Grkene. 

Bib'liomancy  [Gr.  /3ij3Ata,  the  *'Bible,"and  ttavr^ia, 
"divination"],  a  modo  of  di\ination  used  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  times,  by  openinjj  the  Bible  and  observing  the 
first  passage  which  occurred,  or  by  entering  a  church  and 
taking  note  of  the  first  words  of  the  Bible  heard  after  en- 
tering. It  sccin.s  to  hii^'o  originateil  with  the  .Tews,  and 
to  have  becnadojited  fnjm  thom  Ijytho  Ea:^tcrn  Cliristians. 
The  a])plication  either  depended  upon  the  sound  of  tho 
words  or  upon  tho  signification  of  tho  ])assage.  Prayer 
and  fasting  were  used  as  a  preparation  for  eousuUing  tho 
divine  oracles.  Bibliomancy  was  prohildteil,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  by  tho  Council  of  Vannes.  -105  A.  D. 
It  continued,  however,  to  prevail  for  many  centuries  there- 
after. It  came  into  use  in  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  choice  of  bishops,  and  prevailed  in  some  places  for  cen- 
turies. Many  eminent  Protestant  Christians  have  made 
use  of  this  practice  in  times  of  perplexity,  as  Bunyau  and 
John  Wesley. 

Ribliomn'nia  [from  tho  Gr.  ^i^Kiov,  a  '•'  book,"  and  fj.a.- 
vtoL,  "  madness"],  a  tas^te  for  collecting  books,  not  for  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  for  their  ago  or  rarity,  or  on  account  of 
their  publisher's,  printer's,  or  binder's  fame,  or  even,  in 
eomi.'  instances,  for  the  mere  cajirice  of  fashion.  For  ex- 
am|ilc,  a  few  years  since  tlio  works  of  some  of  tho  Elzevirs 
brought  fabulous  j»riees,  while  at  present  they  are  sold  at 
a  comjiaratively  low  r.ite.  First  editions  usually  bring 
high  ]iriccs.  The  works  of  such  ancient  printers  as  Caxttm 
must  always  be  sold  high  on  account  of  their  age  ;  so  also 
the  books  of  Aldus  Manutius,  joining  great  textual  beauty 
and  accuracy  to  extreme  age;  while  tho  productions  of 
much  later  date  are  often  sought  for  their  beauty  alone; 
Bui'h,  fur  instiinee,  are  tho  works  of  FouHs  and  Baskerville, 
printers  of  th-  last  century. 

Bibliothe'ca  [from  the  Gr.  ^t^Mov,  a  "book,"  and 
BJlKT),  a  "case"],  thj  Latin  word  signifying  library,  a  col- 
lection of  books  ;  often  used,  like  our  word  "library,"  as 
a  name  for  publications  of  various  kinds,  as  "Bibliotheca 
IIisp:ina,"  **  Bibliothcca  Sacra,"  etc. 

Bice  [Gcr.  /JcfV,  possibly  from  a  root  cognate  with  the 
Sanscrit  binha  or  6?«a,  "  poison  "],  the  name  of  two  blue 
and  green  pigments  which  are  native  carbonates  of  cop- 
per, and  have  been  used  by  painters  from  very  early  times. 
The  blue  bice  is  sometimes  called  mountain  blue  and  on- 
garo.  The  synonyms  of  green  bice  are  Hungarian  green, 
verdetto,  malachite  green,  mountain  green,  etc. 

Bi'ccps  [from  the  Lat.  hia,  "twice"  or  "two,"  and 
ca^piit,  a  "head"],  ("  doul)le  headed"),  is  the  large  round 
muscle  lying  upon  tho  front  of  tho  arm.  Above,  it  con- 
sists of  two  ])ortion3  orhcatls — whence  its  name — one  being 
attached  to  the  coracoid  pro  -ess  of  the  scapula,  tho  other 
to  the  margin  of  tlie  ahalh>w  socket  of  the  head  of  tlie 
humerus,  'fhe  former  is  the  short,  the  latter  tho  long,  head 
of  the  biceps.  They  unite  to  form  a  fleshy  belly,  which 
terminates  in  a  rounded  tcnilon  insertcil  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  r;idius.  The  a -tion  of  the  biceps  is  to  luiid  theforo 
arm.  Another  biceps  is  fbuntl  on  the  outer  and  (losterior 
aspect  of  the  thigh.  Its  long  head  arises  from  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium  ;  its  short  head,  from  the  fhien  nupera 
of  the  thigh-bone.     Its  tendon  is  the  outer  hamstring. 

Bicotre,'^  the  name  of  an  old  castle,  a  hospital,  and  a 
fort  in  the  ilepartment  of  Seine,  in  tho  southern  environs 
of  Piiris.  The  ensile,  winch  is  vi^-y  large,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  b'lspitrtl  for  old  men  and  f<»r  lunatics.  Hero 
the  prisoners  aentenced  to  death  or  to  the  galleys  were  for- 
merly kept  until  the  sentence  was  executed.  But  in  1S;'.7 
this  prison  was  transferred  to  La  Roquette.  f^ituatcd  on 
nn  eminence,  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  Paris  and  the 
Seine.  Here  are  aceomnHHJatioris  for  about  I'UO  male  lu- 
natics, wlio  rc(;eive  gentle  treatment. 

Bichat  (Mauik  Fraxoois  Xavikr).  an  illustrious 
Fr<-neh  anatomist  and  jdiysinlogist,  born  at  Thoirette,  in 
Jura,  Xov.  II,  1771.  In  i7'.>7  he  began  to  lecture  on  anat- 
omy, surgery,  etc.  in  Paris.  He  publislu-d  "  Researches  on 
Life  and  Heath  "  (ISOD),  and  nn  excellent  ami  profound 
work  entitled '•  General   Anatomy  ajiplied  to    Physiology 

•This  name  la  snld  to  be  a  eorniptlnii  of  Winchester.  Ita  COStle 
was  founded  In  I'iyo  by  John,  bi-ibup  of  Winchester, 


and  Medicine  "  (-i  vols.,  ISOl).  lie  simplified  anatomy  and 
physiology  by  reducing  the  comple.x  structures  of  tho  or- 
gans to  tlie  simple  or  elementary  tissues,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  recognized  the  importance  of  tho  distinction  between 
the  organic  functions  and  the  animal  or  vital  functions. 
Having  impaired  his  health  by  close  apjdlcation,  he  died 
before  the  age  of  thirty-one,  July  22,  1802. 

Bickanir',  a  native  state  of  India,  under  British  pro- 
tection, situated  between  lat.  27*^  oU'  and  2U°  '.to'  X.,  and 
between  Ion.  72°  30'  and  70°  40'  E.  Area,  17,7J0  square 
miles.  The  soil  is  poor,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  des- 
erts.    The  inhabitants  aro  mostly  Rajpoots.    Pop.  530,620. 

Uickanir,  a  fortified  town,  capital  of  tho  above  state, 
is  in  an  arid  and  dc^obilc  tract  210  miles  W.  iS.  M'.of  Delhi  j 
lat.  2i>°  N.,  Ion.  73°  22'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  battlc- 
mcntcd  wall  three  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  a 
citadel,  several  temples,  and  lofty  buildings,  but  the  streets 
are  dirty  and  most  of  the  houses  mean.  Pop.  estimated  at 
60,000. 

BicU'erstaif  (Isaac),  an  Irish  dramatist,  born  about 
1735,  was  in  his  early  life  an  officer  of  marines.  He  pro- 
duced several  popular  comedies  and  comic  ojieras,  among 
which  aro  "The  Maid  of  the  Mill,"  "The  Padlock."  "  Love 
in  a  Village"  (170;;).  and  "The  Captive."  Died  after  1787. 
Steele's  "  Tatlcr"  was  published  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Isaac  Bickerstafl',  which  often  occurs  in  the  papers  of 
that  work. 

Biek'ersteth  (Edward),  an  English  theologian,  bom 
in  Weslnioreiaud  in  1780.  He  took  orders  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  was  sent  by  the  Missionary  Society  to  Africa 
in  1810  to  reorganize  their  mission  stations.  On  his  return 
he  was  chosen  secretary  to  that  society.  He  became  rector 
of  Watton,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1S30,  and  was  one  of  tho 
founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Among  his  works, 
which  are  highly  esteemed,  are  a  "Help  to  the  Study  of 
the  Scrijitures"  (lSI4),"Tho  Christian  Student,"  "A  Trea- 
tise on  IJaptism,"  and  "  The  Promised  Glory  of  the  Church 
of  Christ."  Died  in  1860.  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished in  10  vols.,  1853.  (Seo  T.  R.  Bibks,  "Memoir  of  tho 
Rev.  E.  Rickersteth,"  2  vols.,  1851.) 

Bickersteth  (Edward  Hrnry),  a  poet  and  clergyman 
of  tlie  Chureh  of  England,  son  of  the  above,  was  born  Jan. 
25,  1825,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  has  pub- 
lished, besides  numerous  other  works,  "Poems"  (1840), 
"The  Roek  of  Ages"  (1850),  and  "Yesterday',  To-day,  and 
For  Ever"  (1800),  which  has  had  a  great  success.  His 
poetry,  chiefly  upou  sacred  themes,  has  many  admirers. 

Bick'more  (Albkut  Smith).  Pn.  D..  naturalist,  was 
born  in  Si.  George's,  Me.,  Mar.  1.  1830,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1800.  He  studied  under  Agassi/,  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  18G5  sailed  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for 
tho  puqifise  of  collecting  shells.  He  also  travelled  in  China, 
Japan,  Manehooria,  Siberia,  and  Russia.  He  became  in 
1870  professor  of  natural  history  in  i\Iadison  rniversity, 
and  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  Mu.-ieum  of  Natural 
]listt)ry  founded  by  him  at  tho  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  Ho 
has  published  "Travels  ia  the  East  Indian  Archipelago" 
(ISi)!)). 

Bidasso'a,  a  small  river  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain.  It  rises  in  Sjjaiu,  aiut  enters 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  Fuentarabia.  On  the  Is!o  of  Pheas- 
ants, in  this  river,  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  concluded 
in  lOJV).  In  Aug..  181:',,  Wellingt.)n  defeated  the  French 
marshal  Suult  at  San  Mareial  on  the  Bidass<ia. 

Biil'dolbril,  a  city  of  York  co..  Me.,  situufed  on  tho 
Saco  liiver.  0  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  Purtsmoutli  Saco  and  Portland  It.  Rs.,  15  miles 
S.  A\'.  of  Portland.  The  city  limits  measure  12  by  4  miles. 
It  was  named  from  tho  city  of  Bidcford,  England.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  at  the  "  Pool"  (at  the  mouth  of  tho 
river)  by  Richard  Vines,  in  1010-17.  It  was  settled  by  a 
jiatent  to  John  Oldham  and  Vines  in  1030.  York  county 
originally  embraced  all  of  the  province  of  Maine,  and  while 
settlements  were  made  at  a  very  early  date  along  the  sea- 
eoast  (none  earlier  than  this)  to  the  Piseataqua  River, 
Bidcford  or  Biddeford  for  a  long  series  of  years  was  tho 
chief  settlement  and  centre.  Here  are  inexhaustible  ledges 
of  granite,  which  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
is  largely  exported.  The  business  of  tho  jihicc  is  man- 
ufacturing: among  the  chief  eiu'porations  are  the  Peppcrell 
(capital  $1,000,000,  three  extensive  mills.  75,000  spindles, 
average  monthly  product  l,2tiO, 000  yards  of  cotton  ebdh, 
employs  1000  hands);  Laconia  (capital  $1,200,000,  four 
extensive  mills,  one  in  process  of  erection,  about  SO, 000 
spindles,  cotton  cloth,  monthly  pay  over  $20,000) ;  Water- 
Power  Machine  Com])any.  largest  in  IMaine  or  New  Hamp- 
shire (cotton  and  w<ioIlen  maidiincry,  capital  $."00,000. 
employs  500  men);  Harding  Machine  Company  (cjipitnl 
$75,000);    Gas  Company  (capital  $71,000);    Paper  Collar 
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Company  (capita!  Slo.OUO).  A  large  amount  of  lumber  is 
also  mauuliK'tured  ;  valuatiun,  $5,6S2,402.  Assessment.  $25 
per >^1  Olio :  annual  tax-list,  about  $83,000 ;  debt,  $142,589.7t>  ; 
sinkin"-  fund  amounts  tu  $20,000.  It  has  two  national  banks. 
Biddetbrd  has  eij^ht  churches  and  one  chapel,  and  is  noted 
for  its  church  architecture.  The  average  seating  capacity, 
800  •  avcra-'o  cost,  $20,000,  It  has  one  daily  and  two  weekly 
papers.  Pop.  in  1850,6095;  in  18tJ0,  9;j-tl)".:  in  1870,10.282. 
J.  E.  Butler,  Ed.  *'  Union  and  Jouhnal." 

Bid'dle  (Charles  Jon\),  a  son  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  was 
"born  in  Philadelphia  in  1810,  and  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1SM7.  He  became  a  lawyer,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  war,  winning  a  major's  brevet,  and  served  also 
in  the  late  civil  war;  became  editor  of  the  "Age."  a  lead- 
ing Democratic  journal  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  great  ability.  He  published  a  masterly  vindi- 
cation of  Washington's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  execution 
of  Andre.     Died  Sept.  28,  1873. 

Bitldle  (Clement),  an  American  officer  and  merchant, 
born  in  Phibidelphia  iMay  10,  1740.  lie  fought  with  the 
rauk  of  colonel  at  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Brandywinc,  and  Monmouth,  and  quitted  the  army  in 
17S0.  He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gen.  ATash- 
ington.  who  appointed  him  marshal  of  Pennsylvania.  Died 
July  U.  IS  14. 

Biddlc  (Clement  ConNELL),  a  lawyer,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1784.  He  served  as 
colonel  in  the  war  against  the  British,  1S12-15,  and  after- 
wards applied  himself  to  political  economy.  He  produced 
in  1821  a  translation  of  J.  B.  Say's  "Treatise  on  Political 
Economy,''  with  notes.     Died  in  1855. 

Biddle  (James),  a  naval  officer,  born  in  Philadelphia 
Feb.  2S,  1783.  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  entered  the  navy  in  1800.  He  served  against  Trijioli, 
where  ho  was  a  prisoner  nineteen  months.  In  the  war  of 
1812  he  served  with  distinction  in  several  engagements, 
and  while  commanding  the  Hornet  captured  the  brig  Pen- 
guin, receiving  a  wound  in  the  action  f  Mar.  23,  1814).  For 
his  services  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  besides 
other  honors.  He  became  a  captain  in  1815.  He  -was  after- 
wards commissioner  to  Turkey.  China,  etc.,  and  held  other 
important  positions.     Died  Oct.  1,  1848. 

Biddle  (John),  the  founder  of  English  Unitarianism, 
was  born  at  AVottou-under-Edge.  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
1615,  and  graduated  at  Oxford.  He  was  prosecuted  about 
1G45  for  the  expression  of  heterodox  opinions  respecting 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  after  a  formal  trial 
by  Parliament  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  five 
years.  While  in  prison  he  published  in  164S  a  "  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity."  He  was  lib- 
erated about  1050,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  gath- 
ered a  congregation  of  his  fellow-believers.  Ho  was  sub- 
sequently persecuted  and  imprisoned  twice  during  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  stated  that  Cromwell  once  banished 
him  in  order  to  save  his  life.  He  died  in  prison  Sept.  22, 
HM)2.     (See  J.  Toulmin,  "Life  of  John  Biddle,"  1815.) 

Biddle  (John).     See  Appendix, 

Biddle  (Nicholas),  a  American  naval  officer,  born  in 
Philadelphia  Sept.  10,  1750.  He  entered  the  royal  navy 
in  1770,  and  once  served  in  a  ship  of  which  the  famous 
Nelson  was  mate.  He  obtained  the  rauk  of  captain  in  the 
U.  S.  navy  in  1776,  and  took  several  ])rizes  from  the  Brit- 
ish. Early  in  1777  he  took  command  of  the  Randolph,  a 
frigate,  which  encountered  the  Yarmouth,  a  G4-gun  ship, 
Mar.  7.  1778.  During  the  action  that  ensued  the  magazine 
of  the  Randolph  exploded  and  killed  Captain  Biddle,  with 
nearly  all  his  crew. 

Biddle  (Nicholas),  LL.D.,  an  American  financier,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  S, 
1786.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles  Biddle,  who  was  vice- 
president  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786-87.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1801,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1810,  and  appointed  a  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Bank  by  President  Monroe  in  1S19.  In  1823  he  became 
president  of  that  bank,  the  affairs  of  which  he  managed 
with  great  ability  and  success  for  many  j'ears.  so  that  it 
supplied  the  countr}'  with  a  sound  and  uniform  currency. 
The  bill  to  recharter  the  bank  having  been  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Jackson  in  18.^2,  the  bank  was  closed  in  1836  by  the 
limitation  of  its  charter.  He  was  soon  elected  president 
of  a  new  State  bank,  called  "The  United  States  Bank," 
which  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  bank  Viccame  insulvent  in  the  financial  crisis  of  1841. 
He  was  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  (S2,000,(KMI) 
which  Stephen  Girard  left  to  found  a  college  for  orphans. 
"To  his  exertions  alone,"  says  Judge  R.  T.  Conrad,  "the 
country  owes  one  of  the  most  l.icautiful  structures  of  mod- 
ern times,  the  Girard  College.  He  proposed  the  present 
plan,  and  in  the  midst  of  wild  political  excitement  and 


opposition  persisted  firmly,  and  secured  a  building  which 
every  citizen  now  not  only  approves,  but  applauds."  Died 
Feb.  27,  1844.  (See  a  "Memoir  of  N.  Biddle,"  by  R.  T. 
Conrad,  in  the  **  National  Portrait  Gallery,"  vol.  iv*,  1839.) 

Biddle  (Richarh),  a  lawyer  and  writer,  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  Ixu-n  in  Philadelidiia  Mar.  25,  1796. 
He  practised  law  at  Pittsburg,  was  a  member  of  C(mgress 
(1837-41),  and  wrote  a  "Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  with 
a  Review  of  the  History  of  Maritime  Discovery"  (1831). 
Died  July  7.  1847. 

Bid'eford,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  river  Torridgc,  l^  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Taw,  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Exeter.  It  has  a 
stone  bridge  of  twenty-four  arches,  about  6S0  feet  long,  a 
town-hall,  a  hospital,  and  manufactui-es  of  ropes,  sails, 
earthenware,  and  leather.  Among  the  articles  of  expftrt 
are  linen  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  sails,  and  naval  sforts. 
Vessels  of  500  tons  can  come  up  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Pop.  in  1871,  6n.')3. 

Bidsch'oAV,  or  Bydcow,  New,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
is  41  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Prague.     Pop.  in  1869,  5957. 

Bid'well,  a  township  of  Butte  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  337. 

Bidwell  (Daniel  D.),  an  American  general  of  volun- 
teers, born  at  Black  Rock,  now  ])art  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  12,  1816.  He  held  various  Jm])ortant  local  offices, 
and  was  actively  identified  with  the  militia  organizations 
of  the  city  for  many  years.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  captain  in  the  Sixty-fifth,  and  subsequently  colonel  of 
the  Forty-ninth,  New  York  volunteers.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  various  actions  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  in  the  bat- 
tles of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Chancellorsville,  and  before  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
being  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In  July, 
1864,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  assigned  to  a  command  under  Gen.  Sheridan  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  participating  in  the  engagements 
of  that  cam]>aign,  including  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek, 
Oct.  19,  1864.  where  he  was  mortally  wounded  while  gal- 
lantly leading  his  brigade. 

G.  C.  SiMMOXS. 

Biel  (Gabriel),  "the  last  of  the  Schoolmen,"  was  bom 
at  Spire,  in  Germany,  after  1442,  was  professor  at  Tubin- 
gen from  the  ef^tablishment  of  the  university  there  in  1477, 
and  died  in  1495.  Although  a  devout  and  earnest  Catholic, 
he  sided  with  the  Council  of  Bale  against  the  pope,  and  de- 
plored the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  his  time.  He  is  worthy 
of  note  as  having  rejected  the  doctrine  of  sensible  and  in- 
telligible species  so  widely  prevalent  among  the  Schoolmen. 

Bic'dermann  (Alois  Emancel),  a  German  rational- 
istic theologian,  was  born  Mar.  2.  1819.  He  wrote '*  Die 
Frcie  Theologie  ''  (1844).  founded  the  "  Kirche  der  Gegen- 
wart,"  1845.  and  published  in  1869  his  '•  Christliehe  Dog- 
matik,"  one  of  the  most  important  emanations  of  recent 
rationalistic  theology. 

Bicdcrmaun  (Frieprich  Karl),  a  German  journal- 
ist and  author,  born  in  Leipsic  in  1812.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  public  law  at  that  city,  and  took 
part  in  the  political  movement  of  1848.  He  has  written 
numerous  philosophical  and  historical  works,  and  con- 
ducted various  liberal  journals. 

Biefve  (Ehoitarpde).  a  Flemish  historical  painter,  born 
in  1808,  studied  in  Paris  with  V(m  Paelink,  and  lives  at 
Brussels.  His  chief  work  is  *'  Compromise  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  Nobles." 

Biela,  von  (Wilhelm),  Bahon,  a  German  astronomer, 
born  at  Rosla,  in  Prussia,  in  1782,  discovered  in  1S26  the 
comet  noticed  below.     Died  in  1856. 

Biela's  Comet  is  a  comet  remarkable  for  its  short 
period,  of  about  six  and  a  half  years,  and  for  tiic  near  a])- 
proaeh  of  its  orbit  to  that  of  the  eiirlh.  In  1S46  and  in 
1852  it  appeared  as  if  broken  into  two  distinct  comets.  It 
has  not  been  observed  since  1852,  and  astronomers  are  un- 
able to  explain  its  apparent  disa]ipearance  from  the  solar 
system.  A  shower  of  shooting  stars  which  occurred  Nov. 
27,  1872,  as  the  earth  was  crossing  the  orbit  of  this  comet, 
is  supposed  by  astronomers  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
debris  of  the  lost  body. 

Bie'Iefeld,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
is  finely  situated  on  the  Minden  and  Cologne  Railway,  20 
miles  S.  W.  of  Minden.  It  has  a  large  linen  trade,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  soap,  and  meer- 
schaum pipes.  Here  is  the  old  castle  of  Sparreuberg,  now 
used  as  a  prison.     Pop.  in  1871,  21,803. 

BieleT,  an  old  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govemment  of 
Toolu,  and  on  the  river  Oka,  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Toola.  It 
has  a  large  trade,  and  manufactures  of  hardware,  leather, 
and  eoap.     Fop.  8123. 
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Bielgoraif  a  town  of  llus^sian  Poland,  iu  the  govern- 
ment of  Ltihlin.     Pop.  GIfiS. 
Bielgorody  a   Kiijisian   town,  in  the  government  of 

Koor.-^Ic.  cm  the  Donitz,  Sil  milt-s  S.  of  Koursk.    Pop.  S190. 

BieMitZ,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  ou  the  rivi-r  liiala, 
4S  miles  8.  W.  of  Cracow,  witli  which  it  is  eouneetuJ  by  rail. 
It  has  an  active  trade  in  woollen  cloth  and  eassimeres. 
Hero  is  a  castle  of  Prince  Sulkowsky.  A  bridge  across 
the  rivc;r  connects  Bielitz  with  Bialia,  iu  Galioia.  Pop.  iu 
ISGit.  111.721, 

BieTla,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  is 
on  the  C'ervo,  50  miles  hy  rail  N.  E.  of  Turin,  It  has  man- 
ufucturcs  of  ]»aper,  hats,  and  woollen  goods.     Pop.  Sii62. 

WivAo'poX,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Khiirkuf.  nn  the  Vira,  118  miles  N.  W.  of  Kharkof.  It  is 
on  the  railway  from  Orel  to  Kiev.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  and  several  distilleries.     Pop.  12,178. 

Biel/V9  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia, 
1  I j  miles  N.  W.  (if  Odessa,  has  several  factories.  An 
annual  fair  is  lield  here.     Pup.  in  1807,  0070. 

Bi<Mine  [iicr.  ///*■/].  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  llL-rne,  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Rienne, 
Hi  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Sideure.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  .Jura,  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  is  con- 
nected by  railways  with  Berne  and  Lausanne.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  watches,  cotton  goods,  etc.  Many  Roman 
eoina  liave  been  founil  at  Rienne,  which  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.     Pop.  iu  1S70,  SlKi. 

Bicniie,  Lake  of,  is  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Berne. 
It  is  10  miles  long,  :i  miles  wide,  and  250  feet  deep,  is  near 
the  base  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
1410  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Thielc  passes  thnuigh  it 
before  joining  the  Aar.  It  encloses  the  island  of  St.  Pierre, 
which  was  the  residence  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  1705.  In 
digging  peat,  which  is  extensively  procured  from  its  marshy 
bortler.  the  remains  of  a  prc-historic  village  of  lake-dwell- 
ings has  been  found  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  lake. 

Biennial  Plants,  a  term  including  all  plants  which 
live  longer  than  annuals,  and  not  so  long  as  jicrennials. 
They  grow  the  Hrst  season  without  flowering,  and  ].niduee 
flowers  in  the  second  season,  at  the  end  of  which  they  die. 
Such  are  the  turnip,  parsnip,  beet,  and  many  other  plants 
which  are  cultivated.  Many  biennials,  if  sown  early  in  the 
eprinii,  will  flower  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  that  year, 
and  Ijcconic  annuals.  In  botanical  books,  biennial  plants 
are  often  designated  by  the  symbol  of  the  planet  Mars,  J. 

Bicn'ville,  a  parish  in  the  N.  W.  of  Louisiana.  Area, 
OSil  s(iuarc  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  ^\'.  by  Lake 
Ristineau  {navigable  by  steamers),  and  drained  by  .Saline 
Bayou  and  other  streams.  The  soil  produces  cotton  and 
maize.     Capital,  Sparta.     Pop.  10,636. 

Bienville,  de  (Jkav  Raptiste  Lf.moink),  a  French 
officer  and  piuneer,  burn  in  Montreal  Feb.  2.'i,  16S0,  was  a 
brother  of  Lemoine  dTberviUe.  He  accompanied  the  lalter 
in  an  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  KiOO, 
and  was  three  times  appointed  colonial  governor  of  Louis- 
iana. He  founded  New  Orleans  iu  171^.  Hied  in  France 
in  I  70S. 

Bier'stadt  fALururVan  eminent  painter,  born  at  Hiis- 
seldorf  in  ls20,  was  brought  to  the  U.  S.  by  his  jian-nts  in 
1S;{1.  He  studied  at  Hiisseldorf.  visited  Rome,  and  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  in  1S57.  He  took  part  in  General 
Lander's  ex^jedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  ISoS. 
Aniring  his  works  are  a  magnilicent  *'  View  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — Lander's  Peak"  (iSOli),  "A  Storm  in  the  Roeky 
Mountains,"  and  "The  Domes  of  the  Vosemite." 

Bi''ga  {or  Bi'g;r,  a  plural  form  with  the  same  signifi- 
cation), a  term  applieil  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  a  vehicle 
drawn  l)y  two  horses  abreast;  a  two-horse  chariot  used  in 
pronessions  and  games.  Like  the  Greek  war-chariot,  it  had 
two  wheels,  was  low  and  open  behind,  and  higher  and  closed 
in  front.  Figures  of  the  bigi\j  arc  often  found  upon  ancient 
coins. 

Bi;?'amy  [Lat.  l>i;/>tni!a],  the  offence  of  contracting  a 
si'e*md  marriage  while  a  former  nnirriage  is  still  subsisting. 
The  nuire  jiroper  term  fur  this  utlVnee  is  jiolygamy.  It  is 
governed  by  statute.  It  Is  U'^ual  to  jirovidi-  that  if  a  hus- 
band or  wife  shall  remain  absent  for  a  spei-itied  numbi-rof 
years  (seven)  without  being  heard  from  or  being  known  lo 
be  living,  and  the  other  party  shall  marry  again,  no  crime 
will  be  committed,  though  the  absent  jiarty  be  alive.  Tin- 
came  rule  extends  to  the  ease  of  a  party  divorced  (unn  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  In  some  of  the  States  a  person  di- 
vorced for  his  or  her  own  adultery  cannot  marry  again 
during  the  life  of  the  other  party.  A  violation  oi"  this 
rule  ii  not  a  case  of  bigamy,  but  rather  a  breach  of  the 
prohibitory  statute.  A  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life 
is  iu  Now  York  a  dis^olutiou  of  a  marriage,  t^o  that  tbo 


parties  may  lawfully  marry  other  persons.  The  offence 
consists  in  the  act  of  marrying:  so  that  if  the  parties 
marry  in  one  State  and  cohabit  iu  another,  the  crime  is 
committed  solely  in  the  place  of  the  marriage,  and  can  only 
be  prosecuted  there.  In  a  prosecution  for  bigamy  an  arttml 
marriage  must  be  established.  Evidence  of  re]>utation.  or 
even  of  cohabitation,  will  not  suffice.  It  does  not  follow 
that  proof  of  a  ceremonial  marriage  is  necessary.  The 
law  of  the  States  differs  upon  that  point,  some  holding  that 
a  case  of  bigamy  may  be  established  by  proof  of  consent 
before  witnesses,  without  any  ceremony.  Such  is  the  law 
in  New  York. 

Bis  Beaver,  a  township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     P.  1559. 

Bij;  Beaver,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.    P.  MOO. 

BifT  Bethel,  the  name  given  to  the  action  of  June  10, 
ISOI.  lien.  Butler,  who  had  taken  possession  of  and  for- 
tified Newport  News  a  few  days  previoufily,  found  the  Con- 
federates under  (Jen.  Magruiler  in  possession  of  all  the  com- 
manding points  in  his  front;  he  accordingly  directed  a 
reconnoissanee  in  force  to  be  nuute.  with  the  object  of  sur- 
prising and  capturing  the  jjosition  called  Little  Rcthel; 
and  t(i  nnike  tfie  ex]>edition  more  certain  of  suceess  two 
regiments.  Duryea's  Zouaves  and  the  Third  New  York 
under  Ctd.  Townsend,  \vcrc  to  start  about  midnight  of 
the  Oth,  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  positiiiu  to  prevent  re- 
treat, wliilc  a  battalion  of  X'ermont  troops.  Col.  Phelps,  and 
a  New  York  regiment.  Col,  Rendix,  were  to  be  ready  to 
attack  in  front  by  daybreak  of  the  lOth.  Tiiough  various 
precautions  had  been  taken  against  mistake,  the  commands 
of  Cols.  Rendix  and  Townsend  ajipruaehing  each  other 
near  daybreak,  Col.  Bendix's  command  opened  tire  on  the 
Third  New  York,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  throwing  t!ie  whole  eon  inand  into 
confusion  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  The  Confed- 
erates, being  thus  notified,  retreatetl  to  Lig  Relhel,  where 
they  hastily  threw  up  breastworks  behind  a  deip  creek. 
Gen.  Pierce,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Federal  expedi- 
tion, after  being  reiuforeed.  and  finding  Little  IJethel  ile- 
serted,  advanced  towards  Rig  Rethel.  a  few  miles  to  the  N., 
where  he  found  a  Confederate  force,  estimated  at  isOit, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  J.  R.  Magruder,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  protected  by  the  hastily  constructed  earth- 
works. Gen.  Pierce  orderecl  an  attack,  which  was  continued 
nearly  four  hours,  during  which  time  the  Federal  troops 
were  ex])osed  to  a  deadly  tire,  while  Ilu-  CoufcfUratis  were 
almost  entirely  protected.  Later  in  the  day  a  more  general 
assault  was  made,  led  by  Major  Theodore  ^Vinthrop.  iu 
which  he  was  instantly  killed  while  encouraging  his  men  to 
the  assault.  Gen.  Pierce  finally  ordered  a  retrtat,  which 
was  effected  in  good  order,  the  Confederates  following  at 
some  distance  with  cavalry.  Lieut.  John  T.  (treble  of  the 
Second  V .  S.  Artillery  was  killed  while  covering  the  defeated 
troops.  The  Confederates,  fearing  reiuforeements  of  the 
Federals  from  Fortress  Monroe,  fell  back  that  night  to 
Yorktown.  The  Federal  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
about  10(1  men  ;  the  Confederate  loss  was  said  to  be  only  1 
killed  and  7  wounded. 

Bis;  Black,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  rises  in  Choctaw 
CO.,  flows  south-westward,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  at 
Grand  Gulf.  Length,  about  2011  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  for  50  miles,  (icneral  (Jrant's  army,  moving  to 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  defeated  the  Confederates  on  the 
Big  Rlaek.  nearly  \5  miles  E.  of  that  town.  May  12.  ISO:'.. 
The  morning  after  the  battle  of  Cham])ion  Hills,  May  17, 
ISO;*,  found  the  Confeilerate  forces  under  Pemberton  strongly 
jiosted  ou  both  banks  of  the  Rig  Rlaek  River.  The  works 
were  sueeessfully  assaulteil,  and  all  the  troops  on  the  E. 
bank,  with  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  captured,  the  re- 
mainder of  Pemberton'8  army  retreating  to  the  fortifications 
of  Yicksburg. 

Bit?  Bone  Lick,  a  salt  "lick"  or  spring  in  Roone 
CO.,  Ky.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fossil  bones  found  here 
of  the  mastodon  and  other  animals,  which  are  thought  to 
have  resorted  to  this  place  to  "  lick  "  the  salt  earth,  and  to 
have  perished  in  the  marshy  soil. 

Bi^  Bottom,  a  township  of  Independence  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  '.i;js. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Limestone  co.,  Ala.    P.  1140. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Craighead  co..  Ark.     P.  4S7. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  3.35. 

Big  Creek,  a   township   of    Hot   Springs   co.,  Ark. 

Pop.    l.W. 

Hig  Creek,  a  township  of  Phillips  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  1699. 
Hig  Creek,  a  townshiji  of  Si-hustian  co.,  Ark.  P.  10C2. 
Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Sliarpo  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  414. 
Big  Creek,  a  township  of  White  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  5S4. 
Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.  Pop. 
13U4. 
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Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Ellis  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  6. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Neosho  co.,  Kan.     P.  1077. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1097. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1390. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Taney  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  267. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  McDowell  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  088. 

BigeloAV  (Erasti-s  Brigham),  LL.D.,  an  eminent  in- 
ventur,  burn  in  West  Uoylston,  Mass.,  April,  1814.  While 
a  mere  boy.  he  invented  a  loom  for  suspcmlcr-wcaving  and 
other  inaJhines,  and  wrote  a  book  on  short-hand  writing;. 
lie  subsequently  invented  looms  for  counterpanes  (18.SS— lU), 
another  for  coach-lace,  and  in  18:i9  broui;lit  out  his  well- 
known  carpet-loom.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turers of  Clinton.  Mass.  He  published  "  The  Tariff  Ques- 
tion "  (1S62)  and  other  works.     D.  Dec.  6,  1S79. 

BigeloW  (Georgr  TvLtit),  LL.D.,  \Tas  born  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  ISIO,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1S29.  lie  was  a  State  senator  of  Massachusetts  (1847-48), 
a  ju.stice  of  the  State  supreme  court  (1850-61),  and  chief- 
justice  (1861-68).     D.  Apr.  12,  1878. 

Bigelow  (Jacob),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
physician  and  botanist,  born  in  8udbury_,  Mass.,  in  1787, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1806.  He  became  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  clinic  medicine  at  Harvard,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  He  practised 
medicine  in  Boston  many  years,  founded  the  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  and  laid  out  the  grounds  with  much  taste.  Among 
his  works  arc  "American  Medical  Botany"  (3  vols.  8vo, 
1S17-21),  an  able  "Discourse  on  Self-limited  Diseases" 
(lS:i5),  "Nature  in  Disease"  (1854),  and  "History  of 
Mount  Auburn"  (1860).     D.  Jan.  10,  1879. 

Bigelow  (John),  an  author  and  diplomatist,  born  in 
Maiden,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1817,  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1835.  He  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  "  Demo- 
cratic Review,"  and  in  1S50  became  managing  editor  of 
William  C.  Bryant's  journal,  the  "New  York  Evening 
Post."  Having  visited  Jamaica  in  that  year,  he  published 
"Jamaica  in  1850,  or  the  Effects  of  Sixteen  Y'cars  of  Free- 
dom on  a  Slave  Colony."  He  was  appointed  American 
consul  at  Paris  in  1801.  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
that  court  in  April.  1865.  He  resjgned  this  position  in 
1S66.  He  published  in  Paris  "  Lcs  Etats  I'uis  d'Amerique 
en  1863,"  and  in  1871  a  work  on  the  French  monarchy.  He 
has  also  edited  the  "Autobiography  of  Franklin"  (1868). 

Bigelow  (Timothy),  born  in  AVoreester,  Mass.,  Aug. 
12,  1739,  was  a  blacksmith  who  became  a  member  of  the 
provincial  Congress  of  1774— 75,  entered  the  Revolutionary 
army  as  captain  of  minute-men  in  1775,  was  captured  at 
Quebec,  became  a  colonel  of  Massachusetts  troops,  serving 
at  Stillwater,  Valley  Forge,  etc.     Died  Mar.  31,  1790. 

Bigelow  (  Timothy),  a  son  of  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow,  was 
born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  30,  1767,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1786,  practised  law  in  Grotou  and  Boston,  Mass., 
where  he  long  stood  at  the  hea  1  of  his  profession,  perform- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  legal  work.  He  was  also  long 
a  prominent  Federalist  leader.  Died  May  13,  1821.  His 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Abbott  Lawrence. 

Big  Flat,  a  township  of  Searcy  co..  Ark.     Pop.  472. 

Big  Flats,  a  post-township  of  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  19t»2. 

Big  Flats,  a  post-township  of  Adams  co..  Wis.    P.  89. 

Big  Fork,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ark.    P.  206. 

Big  Fork,  a  post-township  of  Polk  co.,  Ark.     P.  274. 

Big'ger,  a  township  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.     Pop,  945, 

Big  Grove,  a  township  of  Kendall  co..  111.    Pop.  1726, 

Big  Grove,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  856. 

Big  Grove,  a  township  of  Johnson  co,,  la.    Pop.  1358, 

Biggs'ville,  a  post-village  of  Henderson  co.,  111.  Pop. 
353. 

Big  Horn,  or  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  {Ovin 
ninnfaitu,  Cuvier),  is  regartled  bv  Cuvicr  as  identical  with 
the  argali  of  the  Old  World.  It  also  resembles  the  wild 
sheep  {iiioiifun)  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands  and  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains.  It  is  very  large  and  extremely  wild,  and 
is  found  in  the  western  and  north-western  mountains  of 
North  America.  Its  flesh  is  highly  prized,  but  its  hair  can 
hardly  be  oalletl  wool. 

Big  Horn,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Montana.  Area. 
25.862  sqiiarc  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Yellowstone  and 
its  branches.  Lignite  and  other  minerals  ai'e  found  here. 
Pop.  38. 

Big  Horn,  a  river  of  the  V.  S.,  is  the  largest  affluent 
of  the  Yellowstone.  It  rises  in  Wyoming  Territory,  among 
the  Wind   River  Mountains,  and,  flowing  in  a  generally 


northward  direction,  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of 
Montana,  and  enters  the  Yellowstone  at  Big  Horn  City, 
in  Montana.  Entire  length,  estimated  at  450  or  5UU  miles. 
The  upper  yiart  or  head-stream  of  it  is  called  Wind  River. 

Big  Island,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  0.     Pop.  940. 

Big  Ivey,  a  township  of  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1270. 

Big  Lake,  a  township  of  Mississippi  co..  Ark.    Pop.  211. 

Big  Lake,  a  township  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  57. 

Big'leri  John). born  in  Cumberiandco.,  Pa.,  Jan.  8, 1S04, 
was  a  brother  of  Gov.  William  Bigler  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
came a  printer,  a  journalist,  and  subsequently  a  lawyer.  He 
removed  to  Illinois  in  1846,  and  to  California  in  1849,  where 
he  was  a  prominent  Democratic  politician,  and  was  known 
as  "  Honest  John  Bigler."  He  was  governor  of  California 
(lS52-5t>).    Died  Nov.  30,  1871. 

Bigler  (William),  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  born  Dec, 
1813.  was  of  (Jcrman  descent.  He  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  entered  a  printing-office.  He  was  connected 
with  the  press  many  years,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  He  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party 
speaker  of  the  State  senate  1843,  governor  1851  and  1854, 
and  U.  S.  Senator  1855  and  1858.     D.  Aug.  9,  1S80. 

Big  Level,  a  township  of  Greenbrier  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  1589. 

Big  Lick,  a  post-township  of  Stanley  co.,  N,  C.  Pop. 
1354. 

Big  Lick,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  1179. 

Big  Lick,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Roanoke  co., 
Va.,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  li.  R.,  54  miles  W.  S. 
W.  of  Lynchburg.     Pop.  of  the  township,  2592. 

Big'low  (William),  an  American  teacher  and  poet, 
born  at  Natiek,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  1773,  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1794,  and  became  principal  of  the  Latin  School 
of  Boston,  for  which  he  prepared  se^'eral  text-books.  He 
contributed  to  difl"ereut  periodicals,  and  wrote  poems,  among 
which  is  "  The  Cheerful  Parson."     Died  Jan.  19,  1844. 

Big  3Iound,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  111.    Pop.  1168. 

Bignon  (Louis  Piekre  Edoi'ard),  a  French  statesman 
and  historian,  born  at  La  Meilleraye  Jan.  3,  1771.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1817,  and  became 
a  peer  of  France  in  1837.  He  wrote  a  "  History  of  France 
from  the  18th  Brumaire  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit"  (7  vols., 
1827-38),  and  other  works.  N^apoleon  I.  bequeathed  him 
100,000  francs.     Died  Jan.  5,  1841. 

Bigno'nia  [named  by  Tournefort  in  honor  of  the  Abb6 
Bignon.  the  librarian  of  Louis  XIV.],  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  Bignoniaceie,  natives  of  the  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  parts  of  America.  Many  of  them  arc 
climbing  plants,  with  compound  leaves  terminating  in  a 
tendril,  and  handsome  trumpet-shaped  or  bell-shaped  flow- 
ers, which  are  5-lobed,  or  rather  2-lipped.  The  Biffuu- 
nian  are  probably  the  handsomest  twining  plants  known." 
The  trumpet-creeper  or  trumjict-flower  of  the  U.  S.  is  the 
Biijuonia  rudicans  (or  Tccoma  railic(tns).  It  has  a  large 
and  showy  orange  and  scarlet  corolla,  funnel-shaped  and 
5-lobed,  with  four  stamens. 

Biguonia'cea^  (so  called  from  Biffnonia,  the  principal 
genus),  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  natives  of  the 
U.  S.  and  of  tropical  climates.  They  arc  mostly  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  compound  leaves  and  showy  flowers.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  tubular,  or  carupanulate,  and 
irregular;  the  stamens  are  five,  or  four  with  the  rudiment 
of  a  fifth  :  the  fruit  is  a  capsule  or  a  drupe.  The  order 
comprises  about  500  species  or  more,  including  those  which 
some  botanists  have  placed  in  the  separate  orders  of  Cres-" 
centiaceae  and  Pedaliacca;.  Some  of  them  are  noble  trees 
which  are  valuable  for  timber,  as  the  liitjnonia  Lfuvoxylon 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  ipe-una  of  Brazil,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  hardest  timber  of  that  empire.  The  red  coloring-matter 
called  chica  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  Bt'jnonia 
Chica,  which  grows  near  the  Orinoco  River.  Among  the 
North  American  species  of  this  order  is  the  Cutnlpn  Bigiiu- 
nioides,  a  well-known  ornamental  tree  of  the  U,  S.,  which 
has  simple  cordate  leaves. 

Big  North  Fork,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ark. 
Poj).  473. 

Big  Oak  Flat,  a  post-township  of  Tuolumne  co..  Cal, 
Pop.  1249. 

Big  Piney,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co..  Mo.     Pop.  541. 

Bis  Prairie,  a  post-township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  4U3. 

Big  Prairie,  a  township  of  New  Madrid  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  1U89. 

Big  Rapids,  a  township  of  Clare  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  132. 

Big  Rapids,  a  city,  capital  of  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.,  on 
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the  Muskegon  River  and  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R., 
also  the  terminus  of  the  Big  Rapids  division  of  the  Chicago 
aud   Michigan   Lake   8hure   R.  R.,  56    miles   N.  of  (iraud 
Rapids  and  55  miles  N.  of  Muskegon,     It  has  two  banks, 
oue  national   and   one  under   State   law,  two   newspapers, 
Holly  Waterworks,  extensive  water-power,  the  river  lieiug 
dammed   in   two   places,  a   heavy  lumber  trade,  iiud   large 
mauufaeturing  interests.    Pop.  1237  ;  of  the  township,  17U2. 
K.  0.  Rush,  Ei>.  "  Magnet." 
Big  River,  a  tp.  of  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  lit  11. 
Big  River,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co..  Mo.  Pop.  2033. 
Big  Rivet)  a  township  of  St.  Francois  co..  Mo.  Pop.  436. 
Big  Rock,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  3990. 
Big  Rock,  a  po&t-township  of  Kane  co.,  111.  Pop.  820. 
Big  Sandy,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Neb.  Pop.  693. 
Big  Sandy,  a  tp.  of  Kanawha  co.,  "West  Va.    Pop.  876. 
Big    Sandy  River,   an  affluent  of  tho  Ohio,  is  the 
boundary   between  West  Virginia  and   Kentucky.      It  is 
navigable  for  more  than    lOU  miles  for  steamboats.     Its 
main  stream,  or  Tug  Fork,   rises  in  the  S.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.    Its  West  Fork  flows    through  Eastern   Kentucky. 
Its  valley  abounds  in  coal,  timber,  and  mineral  wealth. 
Big  Spring,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  228. 
Big  Spring,  a  post-tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  111.     Pop.  1755. 
Big  Spring,  a  post-village  of  Breckinridge  co.,  Ky., 
lying  partly  in  Hardin  and  Meade  cos.      A  largo  j^pring 
rises  here  which    sinks  into   the  ground  and  disappears 
after  flowing  a  few  hundred  feet.     Pop.  134. 

Big  Spring,  a  township  of  Seneca  co.,  0.     Pop.  2084. 
Big  Stone,  a  county  of  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Da- 
kola,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  Big  Slone  Lake. 
Area,  325  square  miles.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Minnesota 
River.     Pop.  24. 
Big  Valley,  a  township  of  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.     P.  246. 
Big  Vermilion  River,     See  Vermilion  River. 
Big  Wood  (Boise,  or  Bois^e}  River,  of  Idaho, 
rises  in  or  near  the  Salmon   Mountains,  flows  westward, 
and  cntfM's  the  Lewis  or  Snake  River  on  the  line  between 
Idaho  and  Oregon.     Gold  is  found  near  this  river. 

Bihar,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  county  of  Szabules,  on  the  E.  bj'  the  county  of  Middle 
Szolnuk  and  Transylvania,  on  the  S.  by  Arad,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Bekes.  Area,  4279  square  miles.  The  eastern  part 
is  niiiuntainous,  while  the  western  is  a  plain,  consisting 
alternately  of  swamps,  sandy  phiins.  and  fertile  ground, 
traversed  by  numerous  small  rivers.  All  kinds  of  grain 
abound,  especially  wheat  of  an  excellent  quality.  Wine 
and  tobacco  are  also  raised  in  great  quantities.  Pop.  in 
1800,  555,337.     Chief  town,  Debreczin. 

Biisk,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Tomsk, 
300  miles  8.  of  Tomsk.     Pop.  in  1867,  5952. 

Bij'anagnr',  Bijnagur,  or  Bijanaghur,  a  decayed 
but  once  famous  city  of  Southern  India,  in  thn  jiresidency 
of  Madras,  on  the  Tumlnuliha,  about  40  miles  N.  W,  of 
Bellary,  It  stands  in  a  plain  containing  numerous  granite 
rocks,  many  of  which  have  been  rudely  sculptured  into 
various  forms.  It  was  founded  in  1336,  and  was  the  capi- 
tal of  a  powerful  Hindoo  kingdom.  It  was  sacked  and 
ruined  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Deccan  in  1504,  but 
still  presents  traces  of  its  former  grandeur  in  a  number  of 
granite  temples  and  palaces. 

Bi.j'nee,  a  rajahship  of  British  India,  in  Bengal,  hav- 
ing on  the  S.  the  (iarrows  Mountains,  and  crof^sed  by  thi? 
river  Bramapootra.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  producing  rice, 
wheat,  sugar,  and  betel.  The  people  are  divided  between 
the  Bhakat  worshippers  of  Krishna,  and  the  (ioranii,  who 
eat  meat  and  drink  liquors. 

Bilba'o,  often  written  in  English  Bilbo^a,  a  seaport- 
town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ]irovince  of  Biscay,  is  situ- 
ated (m  the  river  Nervion,  near  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  28 
miles  N.  W.  of  Vitoria;  hit.  43°  15'  N.,  Inn.  2°  54'  W.  It 
is  partly  enclosed  by  high  mountains,  and  is  well  built. 
Small  vessels  can  ascend  the  river  to  this  point,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  several  bridges.  Bilbao  has  a  cathedral 
and  a  number  of  convents ;  also  manufactures  of  hardware, 
hats,  leather,  paper,  and  earthenware.  The  chief  articles 
of  e.\]»ort  are  wool,  iron,  oil,  and  fruits.  This  town  was 
founded  in  13(11),  and  was  first  called  lirlnio,  and  about 
15tlll  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  commercial  tribunal.  Pop. 
in  isno,  17,909. 

Bil'berry,  or  Whortleberry,  the  fruit  of  various 
small  shrults,  of  the  genera  }'<irrinltini  and  fi'ui/fiisHucia, 
and  of  the  natural  order  Erieace.'e,  natives  of  Xorth  Amer- 
ica and  Northern  Europe.  These  fruilp,  under  the  name 
of  huckleberries  and  blueberries,  are  extensively  used  in 
tho  Northern  L'.  i?.  and  Canada. 


BiTderdyk'  (Willesi),  an  eminent  Dutch  poet  and 
philologist,  born  in  Amsterdam  Sept.  7.  1756,  was  a  man 
of  great  erudition  and  versed  in  many  languages  and  sci- 
ences. He  studied  law,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  at 
The  Hague.  About  1808,  Louis  Bonaparte  appointed  him 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Holland.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  poems,  tragedies,  and  prose  works,  which  had  a 
high  reputation,  and  display  a  vigorous  imagination. 
Among  his  inij)ortant  works  are  "  Elius  "  ( 1778).  •'  Miscel- 
laneous Poems"  (170iM.  "  Rnnil  Life,"  and  an  epic  poem 
called  "  The  Destruction  of  the  First  World."  Died  at 
Haarlem  Dec.  18,  1831. 

Bildt,  a  town  of  Holland  in  Friesland.  Pop.  8362. 
Bile  [Lat.  bills],  the  secretion  of  the  liver  in  animals. 
In  all  vertebrates  it  is  formed  chiefly  from  the  blood  of  the 
portal  vein,  which  is  mingled,  however,  to  some  extent 
with  that  of  the  hepatic  artery.  It  is  secreted  slowly  during 
the  intervals  of  digestion,  attaining  its  ma.ximum  (according 
to  Dalton)  about  an  hour  after  eating.  It  is  in  man  a  yel- 
lowish-green, viscid  fluid,  with  a  bitter  taste  and  a  peculiar 
smell.  In  carnivorous  animals  it  is  brownish-yellow ;  in 
herbivorous,  greenish.  From  twenty  to  fifty  ounces  of  it 
are  secreted  daily  in  a  man.  A  portion  of  bile  is  com- 
monly detained  in  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  becomes  more 
dense  by  the  loss  of  water  and  the  addition  of  mucus. 

Bile  contains  certain  resinous,  coloring,  and  saline  con- 
stituents. The  biliary  resin,  or  biliii,  coa.sists  of  cholie 
(glycoeholic)  and  tauroebolic  acids,  combined  in  man  with 
soda;  also  with  a  little  cholesteriu,  a  fatty  body.  These 
acids  are  formed  in  the  liver,  not  being  present  in  the  blood, 
unless  from  absorption  after  their  elalioration  in  the  liver. 
Cholestcrin  and  the  coloring-matter  of  the  bile  are  proba- 
bly present  in  the  blood.  Arrest  of  their  removal  causes 
unpleasant,  sometimes  serious,  symptoms,  recognized  under 
the  term  '*  biliousness." 

Entering  by  the  common  biliary  duct  into  the  duodenum, 
the  bile  aids  in  the  digestion  of  food,  ct^pecially  of  fat :  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  then  reabsorbed  fr<im  the  small 
intestine.  A  portion,  however,  is  excreted  with  the  fa;eal 
discharge.  Bile  stimulates  the  peristaltic  muscular  action 
of  the  bowels,  being  the  natural  laxative,  it  acts  also  as 
an  antiseptic  to  the  almost  putrescent  contents  of  the  large 
intestine.  Solidification  of  the  components  of  the  bile  (es- 
pecially of  cholesteriu)  causes  gull-stones,  the  passage  of 
which  through  the  duct  often  produces  extreme  pain. 

The  gall-bladder  is  not  always  jn-esent,  even  in  the  higher 
animals.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  antelopes  have  it.  but  not  deer 
or  camels.  It  is  absent  in  the  elephant  and  horse,  but 
present  in  the  hog.  All  carnivora  have  it.  Among  birds, 
the  ostrich,  pigeon,  and  many  parrots  are  without  it.  Some 
species  of  the  same  genus  have  it,  and  others  not.  (See 
DiGKSTiON.)  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  l)ile  of 
salt-water  fishes  contains  potash  in  place  of  soda,  although 
from  their  being  surrounded  by  much  common  salt  (chlo- 
ride of  sodium)  in  the  sea-water,  wc  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  soda  in  abundance  ;  and  the  bile  of  land  and 
fresh-water  animals  contains  soda,  while,  considering  diet 
and  habitat,  potash  might  more  naturally  be  looked  for. 

Hksuy  Haiitsiiorxe. 
Bilin'  [Lat.  Beliiia],  a  town  of  Bohemia,  beautifully  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  the  Bila,  17  miles  W.  of  Leitmeritz.  It 
has  celebrated  mineral  springs  which  are  much  frequented, 
and  two  castles.  Near  Bilin  is  a  remarkable  isolated  clink- 
stone rock  called  Bilinvr  Strhi,  or  Borzenbcrg.  The  well- 
known  polishing-powder  of  Bilin  is  bergmehl.  Pop.  3SG2. 
Bilious  Fever.     See  Ff.veu. 

Bill,  or  Beak  [Lat.  ros'tmm  ;  Fr.  her],  the  hard,  horny 
mouth  of  birds,  consists  of  two  jtarts  called  the  upper  and 
lower  mandibles,  which  may  be  regarded  as  mere  exten- 
sions of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  It  is  not  furnished  with 
teeth,  but  the  liills  of  the  tribe  Dcntirostres  have  notches 
like  teeth,  and  Prof.  Marsh  has  discovered  a  fossil  bird  at 
Fort  Harker,  Kan.,  with  true  teeth.  The  bill  is  the  prin- 
cipal weapon  of  offence  and  defence  of  many  birds,  and  is  an 
important  character  on  which  the  distinctions  of  the  orders 
are  founded,  the  various  forms  of  the  bill  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  peculiar  habits  of  birds.  These  forms 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  food  on  which 
the  bird  subsists,  and  to  the  operations  by  which  that  food 
must  be  procured.  In  birds  of  prey  (Raptores).  the  upper 
mandible  is  hooked  and  sharp,  and  the  wlmlc  bill  is  aihipted 
for  seizing  animals  and  tearing  their  fle.-^h  :  birds  that  feed 
on  seeds  liave  short,  strong,  and  conical  bills  :  while  hum- 
ming-birds have  long,  straight,  and  slender  bills,  fitted  to 
insert  into  long,  tubular  corollas.  Many  atjualie  birds 
have  broad,  obtuse,  and  comparatively  soft  and  sensitive 
bills,  with  lamina^  on  tho  inner  margin  in  order  to  strain 
tho  mud  in  which  they  find  their  food.  At  the  base  of  the 
uiiper  mandible  is  a  mcml»rane  called  the  cere,  which  in 
many  birds  is  naked,  in  others  feathered. 
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BilK  in  law,  a  formal  statement  or  declaration  in  writ- 
ing It  is  commonly  used  in  connection  with  some  de- 
seHptivc  word.  The  principal  cases  will  be  considered  sep- 
anuely.  Bills  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the 
following  classes:  ,    .     .  .       i-n      r 

1  Contracts  and  commercial  instruments — bill  ot  ex- 
ehaniie.  bill  of  lading,  bill  of  credit,  bill  of  sale,  single  or 

penal  bill.  ,     .  i  . 

2.  A  project  of  law  pending  before  a  legislature,  as  in 
the  r.  S.  Constitution,  Article  I.,  section  7,  "bills  for  rais- 
in" revenue."  After  such  a  bill  becomes  a  law.it  is  usually 
termcil  an  "act." 

.3.  Laws  actually  passed  by  the  legislature,  as  a  lull  of 
indemnity,  a  bill  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties. 

4.  Constitutional  instruments  or  provisions — "bill  of 
rights." 

5.  In  mercantile  and  ordinary  usage — bill  of  goods,  bill 
of  health,  bill  of  mortality,  bill  of  parcels,  bills  payable 
and  receivable. 

C.  In  pleailings.  criminal  and  civil — original  bill,  bill  of 
iMiddlcscx,  bill  of  indictment,  bill  of  privilege,  bill  in 
equity. 

7.  In  legal  practice — bill  of  costs,  bill  of  exceptions,  bill 
of  ])arliculars. 

Bill,  Brown-bill,  or  Gisarme,  an  ancient  weapon 
of  the  English  infantry  for  fighting  at  close  quarters.  It 
ditTered  from  the  battle-axe  in  its  sickle-sbancd  blade,  to 
which  a  drawing  str(>kc  was  given.  The  bill  was  ui^cd  by 
the  English  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  finally  went  out 
of  use  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  firearms.  Sim- 
ilar weapons  were  used  by  mounted  troop?,  as  well  as  in- 
fantry, both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  par- 
tisans with  which  the  yeomen  of  the  Guard  in  England  are 
armed,  and  the  halberd,  are  derived  from  the  ancient  bill. 

BirJerica,  a  beautiful  pn^t-village  of  Middlesex  co., 
Mass..  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell  K.  R..  IS  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Boston.  It  has  five  churches,  an  academy,  and  import- 
ant raanufactures.     Pop.  of  Billerica  township.  1833. 

Bil'leting,  a  mode  of  feeding  and  lodging  soldiers 
when  they  are  not  in  camp  or  barrack.  It  is  a  compulsory 
process  bv  which  soldiers  obtain  food  and  lodging  in  tav- 
erns, inns',  or  private  houses.  In  1745  all  persons  in  Eng- 
land were  exempt  from  this  burden  except  certain  traders. 
The  persons  liable  to  have  soldiers  billeted  on  them  in  Eng- 
land at  present  are  the  keepers  of  hotels,  inns,  public- 
houses,  ale-houses,  bcor-shops,  wine-shops,  livery-stables, 
and  such-like  licensed  places.  Those  who  supply  food  and 
lodging  receive  tenpence  per  day  for  each  soldier. 

Bil'liards  [Fr.  hiUrn-fl],  a  game  played  with  ivory  balls 
upon  a  rectangular  table  having  resilient  sides.  The  balls 
arc  put  in  motion  by  means  of  rods  called  cues  held  by  the 
plnyers.  The  place  of  the  origin  of  this  game  is  variously 
given  as  in  the  East,  in  France,  and  in  Italy,  and  the  date 
is  entirely  uncertain.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  game  in 
"  .\ntony  and  Cleopatra."  but  this  is  undoubtedly  an 
anachronism.  The  rules  of  the  game  vary  somewhat  in 
difi"erent  countries.  Various  games  are  played  at  present 
in  the  L'.  S.,  the  French  three-ball  game  being  considered 
the  best.  This  game  requires  great  skill  and  quickness  of 
band  and  accuracy  of  sight,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  games.     (See  Phelan,  "The  Game  of  Billiards.") 

Bill  in  Eq'iiity,  This  is  a  statement  of  the  plaintiffs 
case  in  a  suit  in  court  of  equity.  A  bill  is  either  original 
or  not  original.  An  original  bill  initiates  the  suit  ;  a  bill 
not  original  is  used  to  controvert  or  suspend  or  revise  a 
proceeding  in  the  cause,  as  a  decree  or  order,  or  for  cross- 
litigation.  Particular  suits  receive  special  names,  with 
which  the  word  hill  is  connected,  such  as  "bill  of  ])eace," 
•'  bill  of  interjilcader,"  "  bill  of  discovery,"  ''  cross  bill," 
etc.,  etc. 

Billings,  a  post-village  of  Christian  co.,  Mo.,  261  miles 
S.  W.ot  S:.  Louis,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  is  the 
seat  of  South-western  Christian  College  and  the  Christian 
Colony.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  has  one  monthly 
newspaper,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  wagon  and  plough  factory, 
several  stores,  etc.  Chalylicate  springs  are  within  10  miles. 
W.  II.  GooDi.oE,  Ed.  "  Christian  Monthly." 

Bil'lings  (Elkanah),  geologist,  was  born  in  Canada 
May  5,  1S20.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 
In  lS4o  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  since  185G  has  acted 
as  palaeontologist  to  the  Canadian  geological  survey.  He 
has  published  valuiible  scientific  memoirs  and  other  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  geology  and  natural  history  of 
Canadn. 

Billings  f.TosEpH).  an  English  navigator  who  entered 
the  service  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  in  1785.  He  com- 
mnnded  an  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  that  sovereign 
in  17.*<7.  He  explored  the  coast  of  Alaska,  discovered  seve- 
ral islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  returned  in  1791. 


Billings,  Josh,  the  pseudonym  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Shaw 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  an  American  humonst,  who  is 
known  by  his  **  AUminax"  and  other  works. 

Billings  (Li'THER  G.),  U.  S.  X.,  born  in  ?Cew  York  in 
1840,  entered  the  navy  as  an  acting  assistant  paymai^tcr 
Oct.  24.  1862,  became  an  assistant  paymaster  in  ISO.'),  and 
a  paymaster  in  1866.  He  served  in  the  steamer  Wuterwiteh 
when  she  was  captured  by  Confederates  on  the  morning  of 
June  3.  1804,  and  fought  gallantly  in  her  defence.  Licu- 
tenant-Coinuiander  Austin  Pcndergrast.  in  his  detailed 
report  of  Oct.  22.  1864,  says  :  "  Kotwitbstauding  the  ilefeat 
I  have  sustained,  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  recom- 
mending to  the  kind  consideration  of  the  department  the 
gallant  conduct  of  those  iifliccrs  and  men  who  so  bravely 
defended  their  ship.  To  C.  AV.  Buck,  acting  master.  Acting 
Ensigns  Charles  Hill  and  A.  l».  Storer.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  L.  G.  Billings,  Acting  Master's  Mate  C.  P. 
Weston,  Coast-pilot  R.  15.  K.  Murphy,  Henry  Williams, 
captain  of  the  hold,  .John  Williams,  captain  of  the  after- 
guard. John  Parker.  ;2;unner*s  mate,  and  John  Y.  Hazelton, 
cockswain.  I  am  indebted  for  a  cordial  support  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  ship  :  and  though  every  one  of  them  was 
wounded,  and  many  of  them  threatened  with  instant  death 
unless  they  would  say  that  they  surrendered,  I  am  ])roud 
to  say  that  not  one  of  them  disgraced  himself  by  doing  so." 

FoxnALL  A.  Pakker. 

Billings  (William),  an  American  musical  composer. 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1746.  He  introducoil  a 
new  style  of  church-music,  which  became  very  popular  in 
Xew  England.     Died  Sept.  26,  ISOO. 

Biriingsgate,  a  wharf  and  fish-market  of  London, 
below  Lonrlun  Bridge,  which  was  made  a  "free  and  open 
market  for  all  sorts  of  fish"  in  HWJ.  It  is  the  only  whole- 
sale fish-market  in  London,  and  all  fish,  fre!^h  or  cured,  if 
imported  in  British  vessels,  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  All 
fish  are  sold  here  by  talc,  except  salmon  and  eels,  which  are 
sold  by  weight;  oysters  are  sold  by  measure.  No  fish  are 
sold  on  Sunday  except  mackerel.  The  women  who  vended 
fish  here  were  foimierly  notorious  for  ribaldry  and  vitupera- 
tive personalities,  so  that  "Billingsgate"  became  a  syno- 
nym of  vulgar  and  foul  expressions. 

Bili'ion,  in  the  French  system  of  numeration,  is  a 
thousand  millions,  but  it  is  used  by  the  English  to  denote 
a  million  millions— 1,001). 0(10.000.000. 

Biriiton,  or  Billetou,  a  Butch  island  in  the  East 
Indies,  is  situated  between  Borneo  and  the  S.  E.  end  of 
Sumatra,  and  is  separated  from  Banca  by  Clement's  (or 
Gaspar)  Strait.  It  is  about  3°  S.  lat.,  and  108°  E.  Ion. 
Area,  estimated  at  1150  square  miles.  Iron  ore  and  good 
timber  abound  here.  Trcpang,  tin,  birds'  nests,  and  tor- 
toise-shells are  exported  from  it. 

Bill  of  Attain'der  is  a  legislative  enactment  dcclar- 
ingthe  attainder  of  one  or  more  persons.  (See  Attainder.) 
Formerly,  persons  were  often  attained  of  high  treason  in 
England  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  bills  of  attainder  were  frequently  passed  in  this 
country.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  provides  that 
neither  a  State  nor  Congress  shall  pass  bills  of  attainder. 
Such  a  bill  is  usually  opposed  to  sound  legislation  in  four 
principal  respects  :  It  is  adopted  by  the  legislature,  instead 
of  being  a  sentence  by  the  judiciary  :  it  departs  from  judi- 
cial rules  in  establishing  the  commission  of  the  alleged 
criminal  act,  having  no  regular  methods  of  trial  or  rules  of 
evidence:  it  may  declare  an  act  to  be  a  crime  which  was 
not  so  when  committed:  and  it  admits  of  the  infliction  of 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments.  (An  instance  of  such  a 
bill  is  found  in  Fi;oi_df,'s  "  History  of  England,"  i.,  286.) 

Bill  of  Credit,  in  law.  (1),  in  mercantile  law. a  letter 
written  by  one  person  to  another  authorizing  or  rcquct^tiug 
him  to  give  credit  to  a  third  or  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 
Such  a  letter  is  either  general  or  special.  It  is  general 
when  addressed  to  any  one  who  may  see  fit  to  give  the 
proposed  credit,  and  who  on  giving  credit  may  have  re- 
course to  the  writer  of  the  letter.  On  such  a  letter  several 
persons  may  successively  give  credit.  The  letter  is  said  to 
be  special  when  addressed  to  specified  persons  in  such  a 
way  that  no  other  persons  bat  those  specified  can  give  the 
credit. 

2.  Under  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  That  instrument  pro- 
vides that  no  State  shall  "  emit  bills  of  credit."  This  expres- 
sion is  construed  by  the  courts  to  mean  instruments  issued 
for  the  payment  of  money — issued  on  the  credit  of  the  States 
as  such,  payable  at  a  future  day,  and  intended  to  circulate 
as  money.  The  clause  does  not  prevent  a  State  from  issu- 
ing bonds  for  the  payment  of  its  indebtedness,  payable  at  a 
future  day:  nor  is  it  supposed  to  prohibit  the  creation  of 
banks,  which  issue  currency.  The  provision  aims  at  the 
use  of  the  credit  of  the  State  in  its  corporate  character. 

Bill  of  £xcep'tionS}  a  formal  statement  in  writing 
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of  exceptions  taken  to  tho  opinion,  decision,  or  direction 

of  a  jud<;u  durin<;  a  trial.  It  sets  forth  the  proceedings  at 
such  trial,  tho  decision  ur  ruling  made,  and  the  exception 
thereto,  signed  and  wealed  by  the  judge  in  tustimony  of  its 
correctness.  The  object  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  is  to  bring 
tho  alleged  error  uf  tho  judge  before  the  proper  court  fur 
review,  and  it  usually  contains  only  such  portion  of  the 
proceedings  and  evidence  taken  at  the  trial  us  is  necessary 
ibr  that  purpose.  (The  details  of  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  Tiiii>  and  other  works  un  legal  practice.) 

Bill  of  Exchange,  an  open  letter  of  request,  whereby 
one  person  requests  another  to  pay  a  third  or  his  order  or 
bearer  a  sum  of  money,  absolutely  and  at  all  events.  The 
pers  )n  who  writes  the  letter  is  called  the  drnwf^r;  the  one 
to  wlioin  it  is  addressed  is  termed  the  drawee:  and  the  per- 
son who  is  to  receive  the  money  is  the  jnii/ae.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change is  either  inland  or  foreign.  Where  the  parties  are 
in  the  same  State,  it  is  inland;  where  the  drawee  resides 
in  a  rftato  or  country  different  from  that  <jf  the  drawer,  or 
in  any  case  where  the  bill  is  drawn  in  one  State  upon  a 
person  in  another,  it  is  foreign.  A  bill  may  be  considered 
under  tho  following  heads — 1,  its  nature;  2,  endorsement; 
'A,  acceptance;  4,  presentment  for  payment,  and  steps  to 
be  taken  to  charge  drawer  and  endorsers. 

I.  A  bill  of  exchange  having  all  tho  requisites  referred 
to  in  the  definition  as  above  given  is  nct/trtiablc.  By  this 
word  is  meant  that  a  transfer  of  it  in  good  faith  before  ma- 
turity will  give  the  purchaser  a  right  of  action  in  his  own 
name  in  a  com-t  of  law,  as  distinguished  from  a  court  of 
equity  ;  and  he  accordingly  takes  a  title  free  from  defences 
that  may  have  existed  between  the  original  parties.  But 
if  any  of  the  qualities  referred  to  in  the  definition  are 
wanting,  ucfjotiabU'tty  does  not  exist.  The  paper  becomes 
assignable,  and  the  defences  between  the  original  parties 
are  b't  in.  Negotiability,  however,  assumes  that  tho  in- 
strument has  a  legal  existence  as  to  its  outward  form,  and 
is  accordingly  executed  by  a  person  competent  to  contract. 
A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  or  upon  a  nuirried  woman  or 
an  infant  would  not  create  a  valid  obligation  even  as  to  a 
purchaser  in  good  faith.  So  if  the  instrument  were  declared 
void  by  statute,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  infected 
with  usury  or  given  for  a  gaming  consideration.  Under 
these  rules,  if  an  instrument  otherwise  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  were  payable  in  something  other  than 
money,  or  upon  a  contingency,  or  from  a  special  fund,  or 
to  a  jiarticular  person,  without  the  addition  of  the  words 
"order"  or  "bearer,"  it  would  not  bo  negotiable.  The 
law  presumes  that  a  bill  is  given  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. Evidence  may  be  offered  as  between  the  original 
parties,  and  as  to  all  who  cannot  insist  upon  the  protection 
of  negotiability,  that  there  is  no  consideration.  An  import- 
ant distinction  thus  arises  between  what  may  be  called 
business  paper  and  accommodation  paper.  The  former  is 
given  for  a  valuable  consideration  as  between  the  original 
parties,  such  as  for  money  lent  or  goods  sold.  In  accom- 
modation paper  there  is  no  such  consideration,  but  the 
person  who  makes  it  intends  to  lend  his  credit  to  some 
person.  Every  party  to  a  bill  may  hold  this  relation  to  it. 
Thus,  there  may  bo  an  accommodation  acceptor,  drawer,  or 
endorser.  This  kind  of  paper  must  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  simply  without  consideration,  in  which  there 
is  no  hi(>2iit  to  have  the  credit  of  the  jiarty  who  makes  it 
used.  A  single  illustration  will  show  the  distinction.  If 
a  friend  should  draw  a  bill  in  favor  of  his  friend  on  ac- 
count of  his  affection,  it  would  be  simply  without  consider- 
ation ;  if  under  tho  same  circumstances  it  was  drawn  with 
intent  to  have  it  discounted  by  a  bank,  it  would  be  ''ac- 
commodation paper."  In  tho  one  case,  if  a  purchaser 
should  acquire  it  with  knowledge  of  all  tho  circumstances. 
he  could  not  enforce  it,  while  in  the  other  ease  he  could, 
by  reason  of  the  intent.  When  accommodation  paper  has 
been  acquired  for  value,  it  is  substantially  equivalent,  us 
far  as  the  holder  is  concerned,  to  business  paper.  Between 
the  original  parties  it  would  have  no  validity,  and  coubl 
not  supply  the  basis  of  an  action.  On  tho  contrary,  if  nn 
accommodation  party  to  the  bill  is  obliged  to  ]iay,  he  h;i.s 
his  remedy  against  the  party  in  whose  favor  he  acted, 
either  on  tho  bill  or  on  un  implied  contract,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Thus,  an  accommodation  acce]itor  could  not  bring  an 
action  upon  the  hill  against  the  drawer  whom  he  had  ae- 
comnvxlated,  but  would  bo  driven  to  an  action  on  an  im- 
plied contract  on  the  part  of  the  drawer  to  repay  money 
which  had  been  paid  for  the  drawer's  use  and  benefit.  When 
one  party  gives  his  acceptance  to  another  in  return  for  tho 
other's  acceptance,  it  is  not  a  true  case  of  an  accommo- 
dation acceptance,  though  sometimes  so  called.  These 
"cross"  acceptances  are  based  upon  a  consideration,  tho 
one  i^romise  being  a  consideration  for  Ihe  other.  They  are 
certainly  dangerous  contracts,  as  either  party  may  he  called 
on  to  pay  to  a  holder  not  only  his  own  acceptance,  but  that 
of  tho  other  party.      Without  furtlier  pursuing  this  dis- 


tinction, attention  should  be  called  to  a  peculiarity  in  this 
branch  of  the  law  which  shows  its  close  couueution  with 
the  subject  of  currency.  It  is  a  well-settled  general  rule 
of  the  common  law  that  a  person  having  no  title  to  goods 
can  transfer  none,  even  to  a  [lurchaser  in  good  faith.  A 
thief  or  a  tinder,  for  example,  can  create  no  better  title 
than  ho  possesses.  There  is  a  marked  exception  to  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  money.  One  who  has  stolen  money 
may  give  a  perfect  title  to  one  who  takes  it  in  good  faith 
and  for  value.  This  exception  is  demanded  by  the  neces- 
sities of  commerce.  The  rule  is  extended  to  negotiable 
paper,  payable  to  bearer,  or  even  to  order,  when  so  en- 
dorsed as  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without  further  en- 
dorsement. 

It  is  plain  that  a  bill  when  drawn  imposes  no  obligation 
upon  the  drawee.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  assent  to 
it  in  some  legal  form  before  be  becomes  liable.  This  act 
is  termed  "  acceptance."  Before  acceptance  the  only  per- 
son liable  to  the  payeo  is  the  drawer,  ilis  liability  is  a 
contingent  one,  and  imjilied  by  law.  There  is  thus  a 
marked  distinction  between  tho  liability  of  a  drawer  and 
acceptor — one  is  implied,  and  the  other  is  express  and 
created  by  express  contract.  The  implied  obligation  of 
the  drawer  is  created  by  tho  custom  of  merchants,  and  is 
conditional.  It  requires  certain  acts  to  be  jierformed  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  recovery  of  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
such  as  itreseutmcnt  cither  for  acceptance  or  payment,  and 
due  notice  to  be  given  of  a  failure  to  accept  or  pay,  as  tho 
case  m.ay  be.  This  distinction  between  the  implied  lia- 
bility of  the  drawer  ami  the  express  contract  of  an  ac- 
ceptor is  of  great  consequence,  and  must  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  tho 
liability  of  an  endorser.  This  is  also  implietl  and  con- 
ditional. The  nature  of  a  check  upon  a  bank  should  bo 
referred  to.  It  resembles  a  bill  of  exchange,  though  it  is 
not  precisely  equivalent  to  it.  The  check,  according  to  the 
better  opinion,  creates  no  obligation  against  the  bank  in 
favor  of  tho  holder  without  acce])tance.  In  mercantile 
phrase,  a  check  when  accepted  by  the  act  of  an  officer,  such 
as  a  teller,  is  said  to  be  "certified."  The  bank  after  such 
an  act  is  liable  to  the  holder.  The  drawer  of  a  check 
having  funds  on  deposit  has  an  action  against  the  bank  for 
damages  for  a  refusal  to  honor  his  check,  on  the  ground  of 
an  implied  obligation  to  pay  checks  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  business,  ^\^ile  checks  are  usually  drawn  pay- 
able immediately,  they  may  be  made  payable  at  a  future 
day,  when  their  resemblance  to  a  bill  of  exchange  is  still 
more  close. 

2.  Endorsement. — The  payee  of  a  bill  may  transfer  it  by 
writing  his  name  upon  the  back  of  it.  He  is  then  termed 
an  endorser.  When  the  name  is  simjdy  written  the  en- 
dorsement is  said  to  be  "in  blank;"  when  some  person  is 
pointed  out  to  whom  payment  is  to  be  made,  it  is  said  to 
be  "in  full."  When  a  bill  is  endorsed  in  blank,  it  will 
pass  from  baud  to  hand,  as  though  payable  to  bearer; 
when  endorsed  in  full,  an  endorsement  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  transferred  will  bo  necessary  to  its  further 
transfer.  There  may  be  a  scries  of  endorsers,  called  first, 
second,  third,  etc.  endorsers.  Under  these  rules  no  holder 
can  claim  a  title  to  a  bill  payable  to  order  cxcejit  through 
an  endorsement  made  by  the  very  person  to  whom  it  is 
payable,  or  some  one  holding  umler  him.  such  as  his  exe- 
cutor, administrator,  or  assignee  in  bankruptcy.  Accord- 
ingly, if  it  should  come  into  the  possession  of  another  person 
of  the  same  name  as  the  owner,  but  acting  without  authority, 
he  could  give  no  title  to  one  acting  in  good  faith.  When  an 
owner  of  a  bill  endorses  it  for  value,  he  can  impose  upon 
the  purchaser  no  valid  restriction  preventing  its  further 
transfer.  The  right  of  sale  is  an  inseparable  incident  to 
ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  endorse  a  bill 
to  an  agent,  he  may  place  valid  restrictions  upon  the 
agent's  authority  to  sell.  These,  if  incorporated  in  tho  en- 
dorsement, will  bind  all  purchasers.  Where  a  bill  is  pay- 
able to  several  ^lersous,  all  must,  in  general,  unite  in  an 
endorsement.  The  regular  effect  of  an  endorsement  is  two- 
fold :  one  consequence  is  to  transfer  the  endorser's  interest, 
and  the  other  is  to  create  an  implied  obligation  on  his  part 
to  pay  the  bill  in  case  that  the  drawee  does  not  accept  or 
])ay  at  maturity,  and  proper  steps  are  taken  to  charge  him. 
In  an  accommodation  endorsement,  as  there  would  be  no 
ownership,  the  solo  effect  would  be  to  create  an  obligation 
to  jiay.  This  obligation  closely  resembles  that  of  surety- 
ship. Thus,  when  a  bill  is  accepted  the  acceptor  is  pri- 
marily liable,  and  the  endorser  is,  as  it  were,  a  surety.  Tho 
rules  governing  suretyship  may  in  the  main  bo  invoked  in 
his  favor.  An  endorser  may  avoid  this  liability  by  making 
use  of  .suitable  words  in  his  endorsement,  such  as  "without 
recourse."  The  endorsement  would  then  simjjly  operate  as 
a  transfer  of  such  interest  as  he  might  have.  Endorsers 
are  commonly  liable  in  the  or.ler  of  time  of  their  endorse- 
ments.    Thus,  if  there  were  tlireo  ondorsQrs,  if  the  third 
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for  last)  was  compelled  to  pay,  he  would  b"  entitled  to  sue 
he  soeoud  or  first,  aud  recover  in  full.  A  holder  need  not 
pursue  any  prescribed  order  as  between  the  endorsers 
ilc  may  select  anv  one,  who,  if  he  pays,  will  be  entitled 
to  i.roceed  in  the  same  way  as  to  any  one  precedmg  him. 
If  however,  the  bill  is  made  payable  to  several  payees,  who 
endorse,  they  are  liable  jointly  and  not  successively  and 
each  as  between  themselves,  would  be  liable  only  for  their 
respective  shares.  Every  endorsement  is  a  new  contract. 
One  of  the  conseauences  of  this  rule  is,  that  though  the 
ori.'iiKil  bill  may  be  void,  the  endorser  will  still  be  liable, 
as  "if  the  bill  bo  void  for  usury  or  be  made  by  a  married 
woman.  Another  consctiuence  is,  that  the  rules  of  private 
international  law  mav  cause  a  different  effect  to  be  given 
to  the  respective  endorsements.  Thus,  if  A  should  endorse 
in  one  countrv.  and  B  should  endorse  the  same  bill  in 
another,  each  "endorsement  would  be  governed  as  to  its 
effect  by  the  law  of  the  state  where  it  was  made.  The 
mere  act  of  writing  one's  name  is  not  an  endorsement; 
there  must  also  be  a  delivery.  Accordingly,  if  one  should 
write  his  name  and  die  before  delivery,  an  executor  could 
not  deliver  the  bill  so  as  to  make  a  valid  "endorsement." 
The  proper  course  would  be  for  the  executor  to  endorse  it 
in  his  representative  character. 

3.  Arceptaiiec. — The  object  of  acceptance  is  to  show  the 
assent  of  the  drawee  of  the  bill  to  pay  it  according  to  its 
terms.     Without  such  assent  he  would  not  be  liable.     The 
rcular  and  formal  method  of  acceptance  is  to  write  the 
nalne  of  the  drawee  upon  the  front  of  the  bill.     But  no 
particular  mode  of  acceptance  is  necessary.     It  may  be 
made  by  writing  separate  from  the  bill  or  orally.     It  may 
somoliiiies  be  implied,  as,  for  example,  by  a  detention  on 
the  part  of  the  drawee  beyond  a  reasonable  time.     It  may 
be  either  absolute  or  conditional.   A  conditional  acceptance 
muv  be  illustrated  by  one  purporting  to  be  mad*  ■'  on  the 
consignment   of  goods  to  the   drawee."     A  holder   could 
not  collect  in  such  a  case  if  there  was  no  such  consignment. 
An  acceptance  should  not  differ  from  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
A  holder  may  decline  to  take  such  an  acceptance,  and  treat 
the  case  as  though  there  was  no  acceptance.      Should  ho 
assent  to  it,  he  would  thereby  discharge  the  drawer  and 
existing  endorsers.     It  is  not  always  necessary  that  there 
should^be  presentment   for   acceptance   as  distinct   from 
one  for  ]:ayment,   though  in   some   cases  it  is  requisite. 
Where  a  bill  is  payable  a  fixed  number  of  days  "after 
sight,"  the  word  "sight"  means  acceptance,  and  it  would 
he  necessary  to  present  it   once   for   acceptance,   and,  if 
that  act  took  place,  again  for  payment.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bill   were   psiyable   a  certain   number   of  days 
"after  dale,"  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  present  it  onco 
fur  all  for  payment,  though  it  would  usually  be  an  act  of 
prudence  to  present  it  for  acceptance,  as  the  holder  would  in 
case  of  acceptance  have  an  additional  person  to  whom  he 
could  have  recourse,  and  in  ease  of  non-acceptance  he  could 
take  immediate  steps  to  charge  the  other  parties  to  the  bill. 
There  has  been  great  controversy  on  the  question  whether 
bills  payable  "  at  sight "  must  be  presented  for  acceptance 
as  well"  as  payment.     In   some  of   the  States  the  doubt 
is  settled  by  legislation.     The  effect  of  acceptance   is  to 
make  the  drawer  the  principal  debtor.    The  other  parties 
stand  in  the  relation  of  sureties,  and  if  they  are  compelled 
to  pay,  they  have  their  remedy  over  against  the  acceptors. 
This  is  clearly  the  case  in  business  paper  :  in  the  case  of 
an  accommodation  bill  the  position  of  the  parties  is  of 
course  reversed,  so  that  the  acceptor,  as  already  explained, 
has  his  remedy  on  an  implied  contract  against  the  person 
to  whom  he  lent  his  credit,  though  as  to  the  holder  of  the 
hill  he  holds  the  place  of  a  principal  delitor.     Under  these 
rules  an  .acceptor  is  bound  to  know  the  handwriting  of  the 
drawer,  and  if  that  be  forged  he  is  still  liable  to  the  original 
holder.    If  acceptance  is  refused,  the  proper  course,  in  the 
ease  of  foreign  bills,  is  to  have  a  protest  made,  and  prompt 
notice  sent  to  the  drawer  and  endorsers.     In  case  of  in- 
land bills,  protest  is  not  essential,  though  presentment  and 
notice  arc.     Statutes  usually  allow  protest   in  case  of  in- 
land bills  as  a  convenient  medium  of  proof  that  the  neces- 
sary steps  have  been  taken  to  charge  the  parties  to  the 
bill.     The  term  "protest "  is  applied  to  an  official  act  by 
an  authorized  (lerson  (notary  public),  whereby  he  affirms 
in  a  formal  or  prescribed  manner,  in  writing,  that  the  bill 
has  been  regularly  presented  for  acceptance  or  payment, 
as  the  ease  may  be,  and  that  it  has  been  refused.     It  is 
used  as  presumptive  evidence  at  a  trial  to  establish  the 
facts  in  question.     The  office  of  a  "  notice"  is  to  give  im- 
mediate information  to  the  drawer  or  endorsers  of  failure 
of  acceptance,  so  that  they  may  take  such  steps  as  they 
deem  necessary  for  their  protection.     The  jirotest  and  no- 
tice arc  thus  entirely  distinct  acts  for  different  purposes, 
and  must  not  be  confounded.     Assuming  that  acceptance 
has  been  refused  and  due  protest  made,  mercantile  law 
allows  any  person  to  intervene  and  accept  a  bill  "  for  the 


honor"  of  a  drawer  or  endorser.  A  holder  is  not  bound 
to  take  such  an  acceptance,  though  it  is  valid  if  assented 
to.  It  takes  place  before  a  notary  public,  and  is  termed 
an  acceptance  "  supra  protest."  The  person  thus  interven- 
ing states  for  whose  honor  he  accepts.  In  ease  he  pays, 
he  becomes  the  creditor  of  that  party,  and  may  also  have 
recourse  to  all  who  precede  him  on  the  bill,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  rule  of  law  that  one  cannot  become  the 
creditor  of  another  without  his  consent.  When  the  bill 
matures  it  is  again  jiresentcd  to  the  original  drawee  for 
payment,  who  may  in  the  mean  time  have  been  placed  in 
funds,  and  may  now  be  willing  to  take  up  the  bill,  ."^hould 
ho  again  refuse,  it  is  protested,  and  presented  to  the  ac- 
eeiitor  supra  protest  for  payment,  which,  if  he  refuses  to 
make  another  and  final  protest,  will  be  necessary  to  charge 
drawer  or  endorsers. 

4.  Presentment  for  Paijment. — It  is  a  general  rule  that  as 
between  debtor  and  creditor  no  presentment  for  ]iayment 
is  necessary.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  debtor  to  seek  the  cred- 
itor, and  if  the  day  for  payment  elapses  without  it.  there 
is  an  immediate  remedy  by  action.  The  better  opinion  in 
this  country  is,  that  tliis  rule  applies  lo  an  acceptor  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  even  where  it  is  made  payable  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  such  as  a  specified  b.ank.  On  this  view  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  holder  to  prove  a  present- 
ment, but  the  acce])tor  might  show  in  his  defence  any  facts 
that  would  relieve  him  or  diminish  liability,  such  as  that 
he  h.ail  left  funds  with  the  bank,  which  had  failed.  But  lo 
charge  drawer  and  endorsers  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
These  enter  into  no  absolute  engagement,  but  only  into  an 
obligation  implied  by  law.  It  is  a  part  of  the  imidieil  con- 
tract that  presentment  for  payment  shall  be  made,  aud  pro- 
test, where  that  is  necessary,  and  notice  given.  These  acta 
must  be  alleged  in  the  pleadings,  aud  proved  at  the  trial  as 
conditions  precedent  to  a  right  of  recovery.  The  modes  of 
performing  these  various  acts  branch  out  into  much  detail, 
and  only  the  leading  ones  can  be  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of' this  article.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  bill, 
when  payable  without  designation  of  place,  must  be  pre- 
sented, w-heii  it  matures,  to  the  acceptor,  cither  at  his  res- 
idence or  place  of  business,  and,  if  at  the  place  of  busi- 
ness, within  business  hours.  If  a  particular  place,  as  a 
bank,  is  designated,  presentment  must  be  made  there  with- 
in the  usual  hours  devoted  to  banking  business.  This  duty 
continues,  though  the  place  of  business  be  closed  or  the 
.acceptor  be  notoriously  insolvent.  In  the  case  of  an  ac- 
commodation acceptance  no  jiresentment  is  necessary  in 
behalf  of  the  person  to  whom  the  accommodation  is  given, 
since  he  could  have  no  action  against  such  an  acceptor. 
The  duty  of  prcseutment.  us  well  as  of  the  performance  of 
the  succeeding  acts,  may  be  waived  by  a  party  to  the  bill 
by  appropriate  acts.  This  waiver  may  take  ]jlacc  either 
before  or  after  maturity  of  the  bill.  An  instance  would  ho 
a  writing  on  the  bill,  "I  hereby  waive  demand  of  the 
within  bill,"  or  "  I  hereby  waive  notice  of  demand."  The 
latter  expression  would  he  imperfect,  since  a  waiver  of  no- 
tice does  not  di-spense  with  the  necessity  of  ])reseiituient, 
while  a  waiver  of  demand  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  ease, 
a  waiver  of  notice. 

A  bill  does  not  ordinarily  actually  mature  on  the  day  on 
I  which  it  apparently  falls  due.  Three  days  are  allowed, 
1  termed  "  days  of  g'raee."  These  have  become  so  fully  a 
i  part  of  the  contract  that  a  presentment  before  the  last  day 
of  grace  is  nugatory.  Should  the  last  day  fall  on  Sunday  or 
a  public  holiday,  the  bill  matures  on  the  preceding  day. 
This  matter  is  sometimes  regulated  by  statute.  If  present- 
ment is  made  and  refused,  protest  shoubl  take  jdaec  in  the 
case  of  foreign  bills!,  as  already  explained  in  reference  to 
non-acceptance,  and  notice  given  to  the  jiarties  to  be  charg- 
ed. The  subject  of  notice  requires  a  more  full  explanation 
than  has  been  given  in  connection  with  non-acceptance. 
The  object  of  notice  is  to  give  information  to  the  resi)ectivo 
parties,  to  the  end  that  they  may  protect  themselves  from 
loss.  The  test  of  its  sufficiency  is  whether  it  gives  the  re- 
quisite information.  Ko  particular  form  is  necessary.  It 
may  be  cither  oral  or  written.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
reduce  it  to  writing,  and  either  to  give  it  to  a  party  person- 
ally or  to  send  it  to  him  by  mail.  By  the  general  rule  of 
law  the  mail  can  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  transmis- 
sion, and  aecordinglv  cannot  be  resorted  to  where  the  holder 
and  the  person  to  be  notified  obtain  their  letters  from  the 
same  post-office,  though  it  is  in  some  instances  otherwise 
by  statute.  The  law  requires  extreme  diligence  m  des- 
patching the  notice.  It  should  be  sent  as  early  as  the 
next  day,  and  some  authorities  require  by  the  first  conve- 
nient m'ail  on  the  next  day.  If  the  notice  is  properly  sent 
by  the  mail,  it  will  suffice,  though  never  received.  Any 
endorser  receiving  notice  has  a  day  to  send  it  to  one  prc- 
cedin<'  him.  After  notice  the  rights  of  the  holder  are  fix- 
ed, and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  bring  his  action  any 
earlier  than  he  would  be  required  to  do  by  the  statute  of 
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limitations.  Delay  to  collect  the  bill  from  the  acceptor 
does  not  of  itself  diseharge  the  drawer  and  endorsers.  If, 
however,  ji  bargain  (based  u])on  a  consideration)  is  made 
between  the  holder  and  acceptor,  whereby  the  time  of  pay- 
ment is  extended,  the  drawer  and  endorsers  are  discharged, 
unless  their  consent  is  obtained.  The  drawer  is  not  only 
liiiblc  for  the  face  of  the  bill,  but  for  damages  incidental  to 
non-]>ayment.  These  damages  are  in  some  cases  fixed  by 
statute.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
difference  in  exchange  between  two  countries  ;  as,  if  a 
bill  drawn  in  New  York  were  j)ayable  in  London,  exchange 
being  in  its  favor,  and  the  action  on  the  bill  were  brought 
in  Now  York,  and  it  cost  a  certain  per  cent,  to  place  the 
funds  in  London,  that  amount  should  be  included  in  the 
recovery.  The  article  on  promissory  notes  may  be  referred 
to.     (.See  Promissoky  Notes.)  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Bill  of  Lading,  the  written  evidence  of  a  contract 
for  the  carriage  of  goods  by  water.  It  is  usually  signed 
by  the  master  of  the  vcs.scl,  cither  in  duplicate  or  tripli- 
cate, acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  goods  from  a  person 
(named  the  consignor),  and  undertakes  to  deliver  them  to 
a  designated  person  (the  consignee)  or  his  assigns  at  a 
specified  place,  for  the  compensation  and  on  the  condi- 
tions therein  specified.  An  endorsement  of  the  bill  of 
lading  transfers  the  title  to  the  goods,  and,  if  made  in 
good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  cuts  off  the 
right  of  stoppage  in  trnnallu.  For  most  purpo.scs,  a  bill  of 
Lading  is  assignable,  and  an  assignee  takes  it  subject  to 
any  defence  existing  between  the  original  parties.  For  the 
single  pnrpose  of  shutting  out  the  right  of  stoppage  in 
Irnuaila  it  is  negotiable.  (See  STOrp.VGE  in  Thansitu.) 
This  instrument  consists  of  two  parts — a  receipt  and  a  con- 
tract. That  portion  of  it  which  is  a  receipt  can  be  con- 
tradicted, as  between  the  original  parties,  by  parol  evi- 
dence. For  example,  if  it  were  stated  that  the  goods  were 
in  good  order,  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  show  the  con- 
trary. This  proposition  would  not  extend  to  a  person  who 
had  made  advances  on  the  faith  of  the  statement,  as  he 
could  invoke  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  (See  Estoppel.) 
The  part  of  the  bill  which  is  a  contract  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted by  parol  evidence,  even  as  between  the  original  par- 
ties. Although  the  term  was  originally  applied  only  to  a 
memorandum  of  a  contract  for  transportation  by  water,  it 
is  now  frequently  used  to  denote  the  memorandum  given 
by  anil  carrier  of  the  terms  on  which  he  agrees  to  carry 
the  goods  received  by  him.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  a  .special  act  of  the 
legislature  declaring  a  persim  guilty  of  some  oH"ence,  with- 
out any  conviction  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  inflicting  upon  him  some  punishment  less 
than  death.  It  differs  from  a  strict  bill  of  attainder  in  that 
the  jiuuishment  inflicted  by  the  latter  is  death.  Bills  of 
pains  and  penalties  arc  within  the  provision  of  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  State  shall  pass  a 
bill  of  attainder  or  an  ex  punt  /ado  law.  Thus,  a  law  of 
Congress  requiring  all  attorneys  of  the  .Supremo  Court  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  rebellion, 
or  else  to  be  disqualified  from  practice,  was  held  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  "a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties"  as  to  those 
who  had  thus  partici|>atcd,  and  accordiugly  void.  (£x 
part,'  liar/and,  4  Wallace  R.,  333.) 

Bill  of  Rights,  an  English  statute  enacted  at  the  time 
of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  It 
declared,  among  other  things,  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
petition  the  king,  freedom  of  election  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  freedom  of  speech  in  Parliament.  It  affirmed 
tlnit  standing  armies  without  the  consent  of  Parliament 
are  illegal,  and  that  the  king  had  no  power  of  suspending 
or  dispensing  with  laws.  It  provided  that  excessive  bail 
shoaM  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  anil  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  The  ]jrovisions 
of  this  act  have  had  great  influence  in  this  country,  and 
are  deemed  of  high  consequence,  as  securing  liberty  to  the 
individual.  A  number  of  them  .arc  literally  inserted  among 
the  amendments  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  and  arc  also 
found  in  State  constitutions.  The  phrase  "  bill  of  rights" 
is  frequently  employed  in  this  country  to  designate  all 
those  portions  of  aeonstilution.  State  or  national,  designed 
to  secure  liberty  to  the  individual. 

Bill  of  Sale,  a  writing  under  seal  conveying  the  title 

to  g Is  and  chattels.     The  seal  by  the  common  law  is 

conclusive  evidence  of  consideration.  Accordingly,  a  bill 
of  sale  formally  executed  passes  the  title  without  any  con- 
sideration or  delivery  of  the  properly.  Where  there  is  no 
seal,  there  must  be  a  consideration  or  delivery.  A  delivery 
without  consideration  would  amount  to  a  gift.  A  bill  of 
sale  may  pass  a  title  which  would  be  valid  as  between  the 
parties,  and  yet  not  of  force  as  to  creditors  or  purch.ascrs, 
as  if  one  who  was  inihdit  d  should  make  a  bill  of  sale  with- 
out actual  consideration,  or  should  sell,  even  with  consid- 


eration, and  still  retain  possession  of  the  goods.  The 
transaction  might  be  regarded  as  infected  with  fraud,  even 
though  there  were  no  fraudulent  intent.  (See  Flt.vuD  and 
Constructive  Frauu.  As  to  the  general  law  concerning 
sales  of  chattels  and  the  requisites  to  their  validity,  see 
Sales.) 

The  phrase  "bill  of  sale"  is  frequently  used  in  a  more 
popular  sense  to  indicate  any  written  instrument,  though 
not  under  seal,  executed  as  evidence  of  a  sale.  In  sales  of 
ships  the  term  "grand  bill  of  sale  "  is  sometimes  employed. 
The  word  "grand"  indicates  that  the  sale  is  made  by  the 
builder.  All  subsequent  transfers  would  be  indicated  by 
the  ordinary  phrase  "  bill  of  sale." 

Biiox'i,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  CO.,  Jliss.,  on  the 
Mobile  New  Orleans  and  Texas  K.  R.,  T'J  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  New  Orleans,  and  on  Biloxi  liay  ;  lat.  30°  23.8'  N., 
Ion.  KH°  63.1'  W.  It  has  an  iron  lighthouse,  with  a  fixed 
white  light  62  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Biloxi  is  a 
place  of  summer  resort.     Pop.  Oot. 

Bil'son  (TnoMAs),  an  eminent  English  prelate,  b«rn  at 
Winchester  in  lo36,  became  bishop  of  Worcester  in  lo'JO, 
and  bishop  of  Winchester  the  year  following.  Bitson  was 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and  a  zealous  enemy  of  Puritan- 
ism. He  assisted  in  the  translation  of  King  James's  Bible. 
Ho  wrote,  among  other  works.  ■'  The  True  Difl'erence  be- 
tween Christian  .Subjection  and  Unchristian  Uebellion " 
(liiyo),  and  "The  Perpetual  Government  of  Chrii-t's 
Church"  (I;jy3),  which  is  considered  an  aide  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession.     Died  in  IGIG. 

Bils'ton,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Staffordshire,  2  miles  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Wolverhampton.  It 
forms  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  ^Volverhamp- 
tim,  and  is  an  important  centre  of  the  hardware  trade.  It 
is  situated  between  numerous  iron  and  coal  mines,  and  has 
large  manufactures  of  japanned  ware.    Pop.  in  ISTI, 24,11*2. 

Bi'inana  [from  the  Lat.  his,  *'' twice,"  "double."  and 
rnanns,  a  "hand"],  a  Latin  term  applied  by  eomo  zoolo- 
gists to  the  first  or  highest  order  of  Mammalia,  of  which 
man  is  the  type  and  sole  genus.  Some  persons  have  urged 
an  absurd  objection  to  this  classification,  because  it  ignores 
the  spiritual  and  essential  part  of  man,  and  does  not  make 
a  sutticiently  wide  distinction  between  men  and  brutes ; 
while  others,  again,  object  to  the  term  on  the  ground  that 
man  in  his  anatomy  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  the 
higher  Quadrumana  to  require  to  be  placed  in  a  scjiarate 
order.    (See  (JuAnRiMANA,  and  also  Man.) 

Bi'nary  Stars.     See  Doible  Stars. 

Bi'nary  The'ory,  in  chemistry,  is  the  name  given  loan 
hypolliesis  proposed  by  Davy,  and  once  supported  by  Lie- 
big,  which  assumes  that  all  salts  are  compounds  of  a  metal- 
lic and  a  non-metallic  clement.  A  large  class  of  compounds 
(like  common  salt,  or  sodium-chloride)  readily  come  under 
this  rule.  But  in  order  to  bring  most  salts  into  such  a  class, 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  all  the  non-metallic  elements  in 
any  given  salt  to  be  combined  into  one  compound  eleuient. 
But,  according  to  the  later  theories,  it  is  not  considered  at 
all  ueces.sary  to  try  to  represent  the  probable  arrangement 
of  chemical  atoms  in  compound  bodies.    (See  Chemistrv.) 

Bin'chc,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  well 
built  on  flic  river  Ilaine,  (i  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Mons.  It  has 
manufaclures  of  cutlery,  glass,  ]iottery,  etc. ;  also  a  trade 
in  inarldc.  coal,  paper,  and  lace.     Pop.  0078. 

Bin  drabund',  or  Bindral>an'  (anc.  I'l/iirfaioan).  a 
town  of  Hrilish  India,  in  the  .North-western  Provinces,  on 
the  river  Jumna,  about  411  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Agra.  It  has 
several  temples  of  Krishna,  one  of  which  is  a  remarkably 
massive  structure.  This  town  is  visited  by  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  from  distant  parts  of  India,  and  their  munificence 
is  the  chief  support  of  the  place.     Pop.  about  20,000. 

Bing'cn  (anc.  Vin'rnm  or  Jiin'tjinm),  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse,  is  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahe,  20  miles  by  rail  W.  of 
Mentz.  The  Nahe  is  here  crossed  by  an  old  bridge  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans.  Wine  of  superior 
quiility  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Near  Bingen  the  Rhine 
passes  through  a  narrow  channel  called  Ilini/rrlorh  (i.e.  the 
"hole  of  Bingen"),  in  which  the  rocks  and  rajiid  current 
once  rendered  the  navigation  ilangerou.=.  but  in  IK'.U  the 
obstruction  was  chiefly  removed.  Bingen  is  opposite  Rii- 
desheim,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine.  It  has 
manufactures  of  flannel,  fustian,  and  leather.  Here  are  in- 
teresting ruins  of  an  old  castle  and  convent.  Pop.  in  1871, 
5'J:!0. 

Bing'ham,  a  post-lownship  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.  Pop. 
820. 

Bingham,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
2910. 

Bingham,  a  township  of  Huron  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  441. 
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BiDghaniy  a  township  of  Leelenau  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  637. 
Bingham,  i\  rowu^bip  of  Orange  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1604. 
Bingham,  u  towni^hip  of  Potter  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  773. 
Bingham    i,Kev.    IIiham).   born    in   Bennington.    Vt,, 
ab'ju!  irifO,  ;i;ruduatetl  at  Middlubury  College  in  lf<lfi,  at  Au- 
fioviT  iu  l.'^I'J.  and  was  oat'  of  (be  tirst  Congregational  mis- 
sionaries fiont  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  long  exer- 
cised a  powerful  and  salutary  influence,    lie  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  iu  IS41.     Died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  11,  1S69. 

Bingham  (John  A.),  an  American  legislator,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1815,  removed  to  Ohio.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  by  the  llepublicans  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve in  1SJ4,  and  was  often  re-elected.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  managers  who  conducted  the  impeachment  of  An- 
drew Johnson  in  April  and  May,  ISOS.  Ho  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  in  1870. 

Bingham  {Kinsley  S.),  born  at  Camillus,  Onondaga 
CO.,  X.  v.,  l)ee.  U5,  1 808,  stndied  law,  went  (o  Michigan  in 
1S33,  held  many  public  offices,  was  a  judge  of  probate, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  member  of  Con- 
gress (18-19-.31),  governor  (18J5-o9),  and  U.  S.  Senator 
(loJO-Gl).  Died  at  (Jreen  Oak,  Livingston  co.,  Mich.,  Oct. 
5,  !8fH. 

Bingham  (William),  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1751, 
grain  :!ed  at  Philadelphia  College  in  1708,  was  consul  at 
S".  Pierre,  West  Indies,  iu  1771,  and  afterwards  American 
a^cnt  at  Martinique.  In  1787-SS  he  was  a  delegate  to 
C  mgress,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (1795- 
ISOI ).  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  strong  aristocratic 
feelings.     Died  in  England  Feb.  7,  1804. 

Bing'hamton,  the  county-seat  of  Broome  co,,  N.  Y., 
was  iuc'trporated  a  city  in  1807.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  junction  nf  the  Susquehanna  and  Chenango  rivers, 
21G  miles  N.  W.  of  New  York  and  142  miles  S.  W.  of 
Albany.  The  Erie  11.  K.  passes  through  it.  and  it  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Syracuse  Binghamton  and 
New  Ycirk,  and  the  Utica  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley R.  Us.  It  is  also  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Che- 
naui^o  Canal.  The  State  inebriate  asylum  is  situated  here, 
and  also  a  State  home  for  orphan  and  indigent  children  of 
B.Mome,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Cortland,  Delaware,  and  Sulli- 
van counties. 

The  public  schools  are  under  a  separate  management 
f.-om  the  State  schools,  and  are  controlled  by  a  board  of 
education  consisting  of  ten  commissioners,  two  from  each 
ward.  The  average  annual  number  of  pupils  who  attend 
th;-'  puVdic  schools  are  120  in  the  high  school  or  academic 
department,  and  2200  at  the  seven  ward  school-houses. 
Five  teachers  arc  employed  in  the  high  school  and  forty  in 
the  ward  s.-hools,  to  whom  S27,000  are  annually  paid  in 
salaries.  The  school  library  contains  2587  vokimes,  valued 
at  $3{);10,  and  provision  is  made  for  an  increase  annually 
of  400  volumes;  philosophical  apparatus  and  cabinet 
Wiirth  $20(10;  total  value  of  jniblic  school  property, 
$2011,000.  D?an  College,  for  females,  a  school  conducted 
with  prix'ate  capital,  emplnys  1'4  teachers  and  is  attended 
by  about  150  pupils.  Board  and  tuition,  $200  a  yearj 
property  valued  at  $50,000.  St.  Joseph's  (Catholic)  Fe- 
male Academy,  conducted  by  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  has  an 
a^'erage  of  S5  pupils.  Tuition  and  board.  $175  a  year: 
library  300  volumes;  property  valued  at  ;;;15,000.'  St. 
James's  (parochial)  school  for  Catholic  boys  and  girls  has 
nn  average  attendance  of  ;i50  pupils;  salary  of  principal, 
$700.  Lowell's  Commercial  College  and  Telegraphic  Insti- 
tute is  a  flourishing  and  important  school  of  its  class. 

The  church-.-s  are — 3  Presbyterian,  3  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, 2  Protestant  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Catholic,  and  2 
colored  Methodist,  Together  they  have  a  capacity  of 
seating  10,000  persons ;  value  of  church  property,  $700,000 ; 
church  membership,  about  5500. 

The  city  is  supplied  by  Holly  Waterworks,  owned  by  the 
corporation.  The  gasworks  are  owned  by  a  private  com- 
pany. Three  miles  of  street  railway  have  been  constructed 
and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $7500  p'er  mile.  A  mile  and  a 
half  of  street  are  paved  with  wood  pavement.  The  pi-in- 
cipal  business  streets  are  sewered. 

Much  of  the  business  capital  of  the  city  is  invested  in 
mercantile  establishments,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail 
transactions  amount  to  not  far  from  $6,000,000  a  year. 
About  $1,800,000  are  invested  in  manufactorii.'s,  which  em-' 
ploy  1400  hands  of  all  grades,  to  whom  about  $S00,000  are 
paid  annually.  The  value  of  manufactured  articles  is  aJ)0ut 
^3,500.000  annually.  The  leading  articles  are  boots  ;ind 
shoes,  tobacco  and  cigars,  scales,  combs,  sewing-machines, 
machinery,  and"  building  materials,  carriages,  furniture, 
tools,  and  children's  sleighs  and  carriages.  The  banking 
institutions  arc  three  national  banks,  one  private  banking- 
house,  and  two  savings  banks.  There  are  four  weekly,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  three  dally  newspapers.     The  city  lias  an 


area  of  972  acres.  The  assessors'  valuation  (on  a  baBis  of 
a  quarter  of  the  real  value)  is  $2,180,035  for  real  estate, 
and  $430,0^^5  for  personal  property.  About  $310,000  are 
raised  annually  fur  city  and  school  purposes.  The  public 
debt  for  which  the  city  is  bunded,  for  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  and  fur  the  construction  of  the  high- 
school  building,  waterworks,  and  bridges,  is  nearly  $400,000. 
Pop.  of  city,  12.602;  city  and  township.  14.75S. 

Malette  »t  Reid,  Eds.  "  Bixkhamton  Republican." 
Bing'ley,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  West  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Aire, 
15  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Leeds.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal  passes  by  it.  Here  are  manufivctures  of  worsted 
goods,  paper,  etc.     Pop.  5019. 

Bin'ney  (Amos),  M.D.,  an  American  naturalist,  born  at 
Boston  Oct.  IS.  1803,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1821,  was  the  owner  of  an  ample  fortune.  He  was  a  libe- 
ral patron  of  artists  and  men  of  science,  and  was  president 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  He  wrote  "  Ter- 
restrial and  Air-Breathing  Mollusks  of  the  United  States" 
(3  vols.,  1851,  finely  illustrated).  Died  at  Rome  Feb.  18, 
1847. — His  son,  W.  G.  Bix.xey,  is  also  a  distinguished  con- 
chologist. 

Binney  (Hibbkrt),  I).  D..  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1819, 
was  educated  in  Loudon  and  Oxford,  graduating  at  the  latter 
university  in  1842.  In  1851  he  was  consecrated  lord  bishop 
(Anglican)  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed\vard's  Island. 

Binuey  (Horace),  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American  lawyer, 
born  iu  Philadelphia  Jan.  4,  1780.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1797,  and  divided  the  first  honors  with 
his  classmate,  the  late  Judge  White  of  Salem,  Mass.  Hav- 
ing studied  law  with  Jared  lugersoll  in  Philadelphia,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  180U,  and  rose  in  a  few  years 
to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  He  declined  high 
judicial  positions  which  were  oiiered  him,  but  as  a  lawyer 
he  took  a  jirominent  part  in  important  cases  in  the  higher 
courts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  several  times  called  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  Elected  to  Congress  in  the 
latter  part  of  Jackson's  first  administration,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence  and  ability.  In  1843  he 
made  his  celebrated  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  in  the  case  of  Vidal  vermis  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
This  admirable  argument  is  often  cited  by  the  bench  and 
bar  of  the  U.  S.  as  authority  on  questions  involving  the 
law  of  charitable  uses,  and  has  been  referred  to  by  eminent 
English  jurists  in  the  highest  terms  of  jiraise.  Mr.  Binney 
appeared  for  the  last  time  before  his  legal  brethren  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  Hon.  John  Ser- 
geant, whose  character  he  delineated  in  terms  of  decj)  feel- 
ing and  eloquence.  Mr.  Binncy's  principal  works,  besidts 
the  argument  in  the  Vidal  case,  are  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Formation  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address"  (1859), 
eulogiums  on  Chief-Justice  Tilghman  (1827)  and  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall  (1830),  and  •*  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania"  (6  vols.).   D.  Aug.  12, 1875. 

Binney  (Horace,  Jr.),  a  son  of  the  foregoing,  born  in 
Philaflelphia  Jan.  21.  1809,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1828,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1831.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
literary  knowledge,  and  was  for  a  time  president  of  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  Die<i  Feb.  2.3,  1870.  A 
memoir  of  his  life  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Stillc  was  published  in  1870. 

Binney  (Thomas),  born  in  1798.  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  pastor  of  King's  Weigh-house  Chapel  in  London 
(1829-09).  He  wrote  many  controversial  papers,  "Con- 
scientious Clerical  Nonconformity,"  **  Service  of  Song," 
and  several  books  for  young  men,  besides  several  volumes 
the  products  of  a  controversy  with  the  Australian  bishop 
of  Adelaide.     Died  Feb.,  1874. 

Biuoc'ular  Tel'escope  [from  the  Lat.  hhius,  "dou- 
ble." and  oni/iis,  an  "e3*e"],  a  telescope  to  which  both  eyes 
may  be  applied  at  once,  and  by  which  an  object  may  be 
observed  with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  There  are  also 
binocular  microscopes,  having  two  tubes,  one  for  each  eye. 
In  some  kind-  of  work  they  possess  superior  defining  power. 

Biuo'^mial  [from  the  Lat.  ?>*'«,  *Mwice"  and  n omen,  a. 
"name"],  in  algebra,  an  expression  having  two  terms 
joined  by  the  sign  -f  or — .  The  "binomial  theorem"  has 
for  its  object  the  expression  of  the  law  for  the  formation 
of  any  power  of  a  binomial.  By  means  of  this  theorem 
any  power  of  .r  +  a  can  be  at  once  written  down  without 
going  through  the  actual  multiplicafion.  The  older  math- 
ematicians were  acquainted  with  this  method  of  finding 
such  powers,  but  Newton  first  demonstrated  the  universal- 
ity of  its  application.  This  is  considered  one  of  his  great- 
est discoveries,  and  the  formula  was  placed  upon  his  tomb. 
It  is  usually  written  thus: 


(x  +  «)"»  =  x"»  -i-  7?iaar"»— *  +  m 
o^x™— 3,  etc. 


m—1 


,a2j.n:-2  4.  „j 
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Binturong'  (Ictidea   or  Arctictia),  a  genus  of  quad- 


The  BIuL-k  Binturong. 


rupeds  nearly  allied  to  raccoons,  comprises  two  species, 
uativfs  of  Java.  Sumatra,  and  Malacca. 

lii  obi'o,  the  lart^est  river  of  Chili,  rises  in  the  Andes, 
aud  cntt-TS  the  sea  at  Cone'epcion,  after  a  course  of  20t)  miles. 

Biogeii'esis,  the  origin  of  life  from  life  by  parentage 
or  desi;cnt ;  a  term  recently  used  in  ojiposition  to  abiof/vn- 
cfiifi,  or  tlic  ori.:^ination  of  life  in  matter  before  not  living. 

(See  Si'OXTAN1l(1|.S   t«KNi:UAT10X.) 

Biog'raphy  [from  the  Gr.  ^io?,  "life,"  and  ypa^^jj.  a 
"writing"]  is  the  term  applied  to  the  litem  turewbicli  treats 
of  the  lives  of  individual  jtersons.  Anciently,  the  leading 
incidents  of  a  man's  life  were  narrated  in  their  historical 
sequence,  without  elaborate  attempts  t<i  analyze  character. 
Anei<'ut  biography  was  possessed  of  a  stately  dignity,  col- 
ored but  sjiaringly  with  eulogy  or  censure.  Modern  biog- 
rajdiy.  on  the  other  hand,  like  modern  history,  is  olten 
full  of  criticism  and  disquisition.  Of  strictly  biographical 
works,  the  most  valuable  that  has  come  to  us  from  the 
ancient  Greeks  is  the  *■  Lives  ''  of  Plutarch.  Roman  lit- 
erature also  possesses  an  admirable  "  Life  of  Agrieola,"  by 
his  son-in-law,  Tacitus.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned 
tlio  "  Lives'*  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Ne])os,  the  writings  of 
Suetonius,  the  "  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great"  by  Curtins, 
"  Lives  of  the  Sophists  "  by  Phiiostratus,  and  a  "  Life  of 
Plato  "  by  Olympiodorus.  Later,  we  encounter  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Fathers  "  by  Saint  Jerome  and  others,  while  biog- 
riiphies  of  saints,  martyrs,  etc,  are  scattered  profusely 
through  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages  worked  at  the  manufacture  of  biographies  in  which 
the  hunger  for  the  marvellous  was  gr[itiHed.  Modern  bio- 
grajthical  literature  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Among  the  most  celebrated  works  written 
since  the  Reformation  may  be  mentioneil  Vasari's  *'  Lives 
of  the  Painters"  (Florence,  1550);  Tillcmont's  "  Mfinioires 
pour  servir  n  I'llistoire  Ecl^siastique  des  six  Premieres 
Siecles  de  I'Kglise,"  in  10  vols.  4to  (Paris.  10y:i);  Baylc's 
'' Dictionnaire  Historiquc  ct  Critique"  (Rotterdam,  1697); 
tho  "Acta  Sanctorum"  of  the  Bollandist  Fathers:  the 
*'  Lives  of  the  Saints"  by  Alban  Butler:  Ihe  "Biographie 
Universellc"  (]Sll)-2S);  Charles  Knight's  "  English  CyeJo- 
pavlia,"  Biographical  Section,  18ai)-,i7.  The  "  Xouvellc 
Biographie  (it'-u^rale  "  (42  vols.,  IS57-(>3)  is  of  great  value. 
Among  individual  Lives  a  high  place  is  given  to  Boswell's 
"  Life  of  Johnson  "  (ITO-'i),  "  The  Life  ()f  Charles  XII."  by 
Voltaire,  that  of  Vollaire  by  Condorcct,  and  that  of  Mo- 
liere  and  Corueillc  by  Taschcrcau.  The  biogr;iiducal 
writings  of  Carlyle  are  of  the  tirst  importance.  In  Ameri- 
can literature  we  may  mention  in  general  biography  tho 
works  of  Sparks,  Spnigue,  Allen,  and  Drake,  and  tho 
special  biographical  writings  of  Irving  and  the  Abbotts. 
Rkviskd  uv  C.  W,  GnEEXE. 

BioToffy  [from  the  Gr.  pi'o?,  "life,"  and  Aoyo?,  "dis- 
course"] is  that  branch  of  the  study  of  nature  which 
treats  of  organized  beings,  under  their  diverse  relations,  in 
contradistinction  to  mineralogy,  which  relates  to  the  inor- 
ganic or  mineral  substances  ;  its  subjects  arc  therefore 
animals  (zoology)  aud  plants  (botany  or  jihytology),  living 
and  extinct.  These  agree  with  each  other,  and  ditVer  from 
m'nerals  in  (1 )  the  jihysical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
their  primitive  constituents  or  cells,  and  the  concomitant 
phenomena  of   life  exhibited  under   certain  conditions ; 


(2)  the  perpetual  change  during  life  in  the  organism  by 
loss  of  substance  proportioned  to  the  de- 
mands on  the  system  of  exertion  or  ex- 
istence, and  the  renev/al  of  substance  by 
derivation  and  assimilation  of  nutriment 
from  without;  {'.j)  the  segregation  and 
specialization,  when  the  demand  for  rapid 
growth  hau  been  fulfilled,  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  organism  as  reproductive  or- 
gans, differentiated  a»^  reecptive  and  pro- 
creative  (female),  and  impregnating  and 
vivifying  (male):  from  the  former  of 
which  (after  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
under  certain  conditions)  an  organism 
nriginates  essentially  like  that  frc»m  which 
it  proceeds;  and  (4)  the  existence,  for  a 
vaguely  determinate  period,  of  the  organ- 
ism, aud  tinally  a  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  or  conditions  of  existence, 
death  and  <lissolution  :  (;>}  originating  as 
above  indicated,  the  offspring  repeats  tho 
same  cycle  of  jdienonieua  as  the  parent, 
aud  in  turn  contrilmfes  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  race.  Our  limits  will  only 
allow  us  to  brieBy  consider,  in  the  order 
indicaled,  these  characteristic  features  of 
the  great  empire  of  organic  nature. 

(1)  The  animal  or  vegetable  organ- 
ism is  in  the  main  constituted  of  four 
elements,  Ihree  of  which  are  separately  known  only  in 
a  gaseous  state — oj-i/t/en,  hi/'lroijcn,  and  nitroi/cn — and  one 
■ — carbon — in  a  simple  eondition  is  only  known  in  a  solid 
form.  From  this  predominance  of  gaseous  elements  re- 
sults the  degree  of  molecular  mobility  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  organism,  and.  accoriliiig  to  llerlicrt  Sjieneer, 
"that  comparative  readiness  displayed  by  organic  matters 
to  undergo  those  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  parts 
which  we  call  develojimcnt,  and  those  trausformationp 
of  motion  which  we  call  function."  The  same  author  has 
also  insisted  on  facts  that  (1)  the  elements  in  question 
(excei)t  oxygen)  have  affinities  which  are  narrow  in  their 
range,  but  low  in  their  intensity  ;  (2)  that  in  all  allotropism 
(or  the  ability  to  assume  different  states)  is  inherent ;  and 
(o)  that  they  all  present  certain  extreme  antitheses  (as,  for 
example,  between  oxygen  and  nitrogen  as  to  chemical 
affinity,  and  between  carbon  and  the  gases  as  to  molecular 
mobility);  and  that  these  extreme  contrasts  "fulfil,  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  certain  further  condition  to  facility"  of 
differentiation  and  integration."  The  primary  form  into 
which  these  elements  enter  is  a  tluid  substance  called  pro- 
toplasm, which  may  or  may  not  be  nucleated,  but  in  most 
organisms  assumes  the  nucleated  condition  (that  is,  of 
cells) ;  of  such  elements,  more  or  less  moditicd  and  disguised 
according  to  circumstances  (i'.  c.  specialization  and  com- 
plexity of  parts),  the  entire  organism  is  built  up. 

(2)  By  the  absorption  or  ingestion  of  extraneous  sub- 
stances the  organism  derives  a  nutriment  which  is  assimi- 
lated and  converted  into  its  own  substance,  and  supplies 
the  nuiterial  (1)  for  the  power  for  work,  (2)  the  repair  of 
the  system,  and  (3)  for  direct  growth.  Every  action  and 
exertion  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  substance,  and  hence 
exists  the  necessity  for  a  corres]>ondiug  supply  of  nutri- 
ment. For  a  certain  length  of  time  (according  to  the 
species  or  race),  in  addition  to  the  preservation  of  an  un- 
stable equilibrium,  there  is  also  a  demand  for  supply  for 
increase  of  bulk,  or  growth,  of  the  organism.  The  period 
and  extent  to  which  this  is  carried  is,  within  certain 
limits,  constant  for  each  species. 

(;i)  When  the  full  stature  or  phase  of  development  has 
been  more  or  less  nearly  attained,  the  organs  of  reproduction 
become  functionally  developed,  and  provision  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race  is  unide.  In  jilants.  the  female  ele- 
ment is  tcrnu'd  a  seed;  in  animals,  an  ovum  or  egg.  The 
male  and  female  elements  may  be  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, as  in  most  plants  and  many  animals,  but  in  the 
highest  anim.als  the  sexes  are  always  differentiated  in  dis- 
tinct individuals.  In  moUusks,  hermaphroditism  is  almost 
of  ordinal  value,  but  not  more,  and  in  at  least  one  case 
(Valvatidio)  herma]»hroditism  occurs  in  an  order  of  which 
the  other  members  are  dioecious.  Among  vertebrates,  true 
herm.n]dn"oditism  is  ouly  known  (as  an  exeejitioual  dcvelop- 
(nentt  in  certain  fishes  ( Serranidie) ;  it  is  entirely  unknown 
in  the  higher  forms  (nmninials,  etc.).  all  the  reported  eases 
to  the  contrary  being  referable  to  males  with  the  genitalia 
in  an  embryonic  condition,  or  females  with  the  clitoris 
hypcrtrophictl.  The  homologies  of  the  male  aud  female 
organs  render  it  impossible  that  there  shall  be  a  union  ot 
the  sexes  in  the  same  individual  in  the  mammals.  Aetiuil 
fecundation  of  individual  germs  (seeds  or  eggs)  by  tho 
male  element  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  for  their  develop- 
ment, but  in  exceptional  cases  (c.  g.  certain  ineects,  crus- 
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taceous  mollusks),  females  produce  broods  of  young  without 
having  had  direct  previous  intercourse  with  the  male. 
This  pccuhar  capability  has  been  designated  partluno- 
7ctir„-..-  (ho  uniuipregnated  eggs  (in  some  forms)  produce 
"only  females.  The  question  of  the  determination  of  sex  is 
still  involved  in  obscurity. 

(4)  After  a  certain  period,  if  the  individual  has  escaped 
all  the  liabilities  to  death  that  occur  from  enemies,  acci- 
dents, and  disease,  there  is  a  decline  in  the  activity  of  the 
functions,  the  system  becomes  disordered,  and  death  ensues. 
This  period.  Uko  those  of  growth  and  development  of  the 
reprodactive  power,  is  also,  within  certain  limits,  a  con- 
.■itant  term,  and  all  reports  of  extreme  lougevily — such  as 
the  reputed  ages  of  H.  Jenkins  (169  years),  T.  Parr 
(liO  years),  the  countess  Desmond  (140  years),  and  others 
are  either  based  on  very  unsatisfactory  evidence  or  de- 
monstrably false. 

(5)  The  offspring,  although  as  a  rule  very  similar  to  the 
parent,  is  never  exactly  alike,  being  always  distinguishable 
}>v  Home  more  or  less  obvious  di&'erence  or  indirnhialiti/  of 
character.  Occasionally,  however,  the  offspring  differs 
very  markedly  in  some  one  character,  which  may  or  may 
not  he  co-ordinated  with  other  correspondingly  important 
differences.  The  newly  developed  peculiarity  is  apt  to  be 
transmitted  either  to  the  immediate  ofl'spring  or  to  a  sueceed- 
iug  generation,  and  sometimes  in  .an  exaggerated  degree.  But 
such  peculiarities,  if  the  individuals  so  distinguished  pair 
with  those  not  exhiliiting  them,  generally  disappear  in  their 
descendants  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course.  If,  however, 
the  individuals  thus  characterized  are  set  aside,  and  their 
immediate  and  remote  descendants  selected  in  ratio  to  their 
possession  of  some  peculiarity,  that  peculiarity  will  be  in- 
definitely perpetuated,  and  a  new  race  distinguished  there- 
by will  lie  thus  originated.  By  means  of  such  urli/uhd 
aelirti'on.  unintentioual  or  studied,  the  various  races  of  do- 
mesticated animals  have  been  produced.  And  as,  in  most 
cases,  there  is  an  obvious  fitness  of  organized  beings  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  found,  it  has  been  assum- 
ed that  such  relations  are  the  result  of  the  survival  of  be- 
ings possessing  characteristics  which  may  have  spontane- 
oully  arisen,  and  which  have  gradually  become  (relatively) 
perpetuated  in  the  "  struggle  for  existence  ;"  and  hence  the 
hypothesis  of  nalnrat  geUction  has  originated.  Inasmuch, 
also,  as  no  offspring  is  exactly  like  the  parents,  it  follows 
that  no  generation  is  exactly  like  the  preceding;  and  al- 
though there  must  be  a  certain  unstable  equilibrium,  re- 
sulting from  constant  interbreeding,  in  the  incessant  surge 
of  variations,  the  descendants  must  necessarily  depart  more 
jvud  more  from  their  progenitors.  While  in  an  historical 
e|)och  no  very  obvious  changes  may  be  perceptible,  eventu- 
ally (unless  by  the  interposition  of  miraculous  agency)  there 
must  be  a  contrast  between  the  extremes  of  a  lineage,  and 
the  exhilulion  of  such  must  be  merely  a  question  of  time,  de- 
termined to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  changes  of  con- 
dition. The  assumption  of  this  hypothesis,  and  the  induc- 
tive evidence  furnished  by  various  departments  of  science, 
have  culminatci-l  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  modus  operandi  of  evolution,  natural  se- 
lection (or  Darwinism)  has  been  evoked.  The  evidence 
relied  upon  is  chiefly  derived  from  morphology  (and  the 
contrast  between  it  and  teleology),  embryology,  the  geolo- 
gical succession  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  or- 
ganisms. 

While  animals  and  plants  differ  from  minerals,  and  agree 
with  each  other  in  all  the  characters  thus  specified,  there 
are  no  such  salient  differences  between  themselves.  It  is, 
indeed,  easy  to  distinguish  the  higher  animals  and  plants, 
and  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  antetypes  and  comidemen- 
tary  to  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  plants  derive  their 
nourishment  by  absorption  from  the  inorganic  world  through 
the  external  surfaces  of  their  roots  and  leaves,  and  (under 
most  conditions)  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas,  assimilate 
carbon  (and  nitrogen),  and  eliminate  oxygen.  On  the  other 
hand,  animals  derive  their  nutriment,  immediately  or  medi- 
ately, from  plants,  and  ingest  it  either  through  a  provision- 
al or  specialized  alimentary  cavity,  imbibe  oxygen,  and 
exhale  carbftnic  acid  gas.  The  mode  of  taking  nutriment 
is  the  most  characteristic  feature,  and  specialization  es- 
pecially tends  to  that  end,  but  supplemented,  in  the  animal, 
by  a  specialization  of  other  systems  to  guide  it  in  the  selec- 
tion and  pursuit  of  its  food.  Some  rather  high  animals 
(e.  y.  certain  Kntozoa)  take  their  nutriment  through  their 
external  surfaces,  but  this  is  rather  a  teleological  modifica- 
tion co-ordinated  with  atrophy  of  the  intestinal  tube,  su- 
perinduceil  by  peculiar  conditions  of  life.  In  view  of  the 
slight  differences  between  animals  and  plants,  and  their 
contrast  with  minerals,  it  is  evident  that  the  ternary  divis- 
ion of  natural  objects  into  animals,  plants,  and  minerals 
does  not  express  the  degree  of  the  relations  between  them  ; 
and  hence  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  have  been  com- 
bined in  an  organic  empire  or  realm  on  the  one  hand,  and 


on  the  other  minerals  have  been  denominated  an  inorganic 
empire.  The  impossibility  or  great  difficulty  of  discrimina- 
ting the  lowest  plants  and  animals  has  also  led  some  nat- 
uralists to  separate  them  from  the  auimal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  combine  them  in  a  peculiar  one,  which  has 
received,  with  some  varying  limits,  numerous  names  :  e.  cf. 
Infusory  world  (Infusorienwelt),  rcgne  de  Zoophytes, 
rdgnes  Psyehodaire,  regne  chaotique.  regne  Plantanimal, 
regnum  Amphorganicorum,  regne  orgauique  Primitive, 
kingdom  of  Protozoa,  regnum  Primigenium,  kingdom  of 
Primalia,  and  Protistenreichs.  Such  propositions,  however, 
do  not  remove  the  difficulty,  but  only  shift  and  complicate  the 
questions,  and  obscure  the  recognition  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  two  antitypically  functional  divisions  of  nature.  It  need 
only  be  added  that  there  is  also,  to  some  extent,  a  contrast 
in  respect  to  individuality  in  the  respective  kingdoms,  nu- 
merous individuals  (flowers)  being  developed  from  the  out- 
growth of  the  contents  of  a  single  seed,  wiiilc  in  all  except 
some  of  the  lower  animals  a  single  individual  only  origin- 
ates from  one  egg.  The  subject  of  individuality,  however, 
is  a  somewhat  obscure  one.  and  has  provoked  much  discus- 
sion :  and  the  question  has  been  involved  by  the  confusion 
of  potential  and  actual  individuality.  (For  more  detailed 
information  respecting  the  various  subjects  of  biology,  con- 
sult Evolution,  HERMAPHRoniTissi,  Longevity,  JIorphol- 

OGV,  Pal.EONTOLOGY,  PinTHENOGESESIS,  TaXO.N'OMV,  TELE- 
OLOGY, Zoological  Geography,  and  Zoology  and  Botaxv, 
and  their  respective  subdivisions.) 

Theo.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Inst. 

Bi'oil  of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  was  a  friend 
and  conteiupurary  of  Moschus,  and  lived  about  250  B.  C. 
His  style  is  graceful  and  polished.  He  composed  bucolic 
and  erotic  poems,  fragments  of  which  arc  extant.  Among 
his  extant  works  is  a  lament  for  Adonis. 

Biot(.TEAN  BAPTiSTEban  eminent  French  natural  phil- 
osopher and  astronomer,  was  born  in  Paris  April  21,  177-1. 
He  became  in  1.S00  professor  of  physics  in  the  College  of 
France.  In  180.3  he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute,  and 
in  1805  published  "An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Physical 
Astronomy"  (2  vols.).  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  ap- 
peared in  5  vols.,  1841-57.  Having  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  he  was  sent  to  Spain  with 
Arago  to  measure  the  are  of  the  meridian.  He  contributed 
mauy  able  articles  to  the  '•Biographic  Universelle  "  and 
the  '■  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,"  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  "  Treatise  on  Experimental  Physics 
and  Mathematics  "  (4  vols.,  1816),  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  "  Researches  in  Ancient  Astronomy  "  ( 1829).  In  1840 
he  received  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  his  researches  on  the  circular  polarization  of 
light.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1856. 
Died  Feb.  3,  1862. 

Bi'otite,  called  also  ITniax'ial,  or  Magne'sian 
Mi'ca,  occurs  in  six-sided  tubular  prisms,  having  a  ]ier- 
fect  basal  cleavage,  and  generally  dark  green,  brown,  or 
nearly  black.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  varies  from  trans- 
parent to  opaque,  is  sectile,  flexible,  and  elastic  when  re- 
duced to  thin  lamina;.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  some  potassa. 

Bi'ped  [from  the  Lat.  bis,  "  twice,"  "double,"  and^ies, 
pedis,  a  "  foot  "],  an  animal  which  has  two  feet.  Men  and 
birds  arc-  almost  the  only  animals  to  which  the  term  is  ap- 
plicable. The  two-footed  saurians  are  thought  to  furnish 
a  link  between  reptiles  and  serpents:  certain  two-footed 
batrachians  seem  to  approach  the  character  of  fishes;  while 
there  are  fossil  biped  reptiles  which  appear  to  have  re- 
sembled birds. 

Bi'pont  Edi'tions,  the  name  of  certain  editions  of 
the  Latin  classics,  the  publication  of  which  was  commenced 
in  1779  at  the  German  town  of  ZweibrUcken  (Deux-Ponts), 
called  in  Latin  liipontium. 

Bir,  or  Beer  [anc.  Bir'iha;  Turk.  Birch-ill-],  a  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
74  miles  N.  E.  of  Aleppo.  It  has  about  2000  houses,  a  cita- 
del or  castle  on  a  steep  rook,  and  several  mosques.  Cara- 
vans from  Aleppo  to  Diarbekir  and  Bagdad  cross  the  Eu- 
phrates at  this  point.     Pop.  about  GOOO. 

Birch  (Bel'nla),  a  genus  of  frees  or  shrubs  of  the  order 
Betulaeea;,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  regions  in  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America  (several  species  are  found  among  the 
Himalayas).  The  genus  Belula  is  distinguished  by  ten  to 
twelve  stamens  and  winged  seeds  (achenia),  has  alternate, 
simple  leaves,  and  flowers  in  scaly  catkins.  The  common 
birch  of  Europe  and  Asia  (i?ttii/n  alba)  is  a  handsome  tree 
with  triangular  or  deltoid  leaves,  which  are  doubly  serrate. 
The  bark  is  smooth  and  chalky  white,  and  separable  in 
thin  sheets  or  layers.  This  bark  is  very  durable,  and  is 
used  for  tanning,  dyeing  yellow,  and  other  purposes.  In 
some  countries  hats,  shoes,  and  boots  are  made  of  it.     The 
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wood  is  firm,  tough,  and  valuable,  and  is  much  used  by 
coopers,  turners,  and  wheelwrights.  The  sap  is  esteemed 
as  a  beverage  in  Scotland,  both  in  a  fresh  state  and  fer- 
mented. Europe  produces  a  graceful  variety  called  weep- 
ing birch  {/ictiila  peiiditla  of  some  botanists),  which  attains 
a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  has  very  slender  and  pendulous 
branches.  The  American  white  birch,  which,  according  to 
Gray,  is  a  variety  of  tllo  above,  is  a  small,  graceful  tree 
with  tremulous,  deltoid,  and  shining  leaves,  but  is  not  valu- 
able for  timber.  Among  the  other  species  indigenous  in 
the  U.  S.  are  the  fletiiUi  lenta  (sweet  or  black  birch),  Jittula 
excpha  (yellow  birch),  and  llctitla  jmptji-acea  (canoe  or 
paper  birch).  The  ISiltilu  lenln  is  a  rather  largo  tree,  the 
bark  of  which  is  aromatic,  yielding  an  essential  oil  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Omdtheria,  and  the  timber  is  fine-grained 
and  valuable  for  cabinet-work.  The  Betula  papi/racea 
grows  in  the  Northern  States  to  the  height  of  about  seventy 
feet,  has  a  tine-grained  wood,  ami  a  very  tough,  durable 
white  bark,  splitting  freely  into  thin  layers,  which  have 
been  used  as  paper.  The  Indians  make  canoes  of  this  bark. 
The  /leliilii  burn  (or  exccha)  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
nearly  eighty  feet,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  yel- 
low tint  of  its  barkorepiilermis.  The  leaves  are  from  three 
to  live  inches  long.  Besides  the  above  and  several  less 
important  species,  the  U.  S.  have  the  Bctii/a  nigra,  or  river 
birch,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  has  re- 
mark.ably  tough  wood.  Russia  leather  is  t.anncd  with  birch 
bark.  '*  Russian  oil  "  is  a  tar-like,  empyreumatic  substance 
obtaineil  from  birch-wood  in  Russia,  and  is  useful  in  cer- 
tain skin  diseases. 

Birch  {Samuel),  LL.D.,  born  in  London  Nov.  li,  ISIS, 
one  of  the  best  modern  Egyptologists,  is  the  author  of  nearly 
all  the  last  volume  of  Bunsen's  work  on  Egypt,  and  has 
published  a  treatise  on  "  Hieroglyphics"  (18.j7),  the  ■'  Rhind 
Papyri  "  (18(i6),  and  numerous  other  treatises  on  archiool- 
ogy,"  etc.  His  studies  embrace  Chinese  literature  and  all 
departments  of  antiquities  and  ethnology. 

Birch  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  biographer 
and  historian,  born  in  Loudon  Nov.  23,  1705.  lie  took  or- 
ders in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  became  rector  of  a  parish 
in  London.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  "  The  (iencral 
Dictionarv,  Historical  and  Critical"  (10  vols.,  17.'M-41),  a 
"Life  ofArchliishop  Tillotson  "  (1752),  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  (2  vols.,  1754),  and  a  "  History 
of  the  Royal  Society"  (4  vols.,  1757).     Died  Jan.  9, 1706. 

Birch  Coo'ley,  a  post-township  of  Renville  co.,  Minn. 
Top.  50:!. 

Birch-Pfeirfer  (Charlotte),  a  German  actress  and 
.dramatic  writer,  born  at  Stuttgart  .Juno  2,  ISOO,  was  married 
to  Dr.  Birch  of  Copenhagen  in  l.S2o.  She  attained  success 
as  a  performer  and  a  writer.  Among  her  dramas  are 
"Die  Giinstlinge,"  "  Hinko."  •' Dorf  and  Stadt"  (1^48), 
and  "Anna  of  Austria"  ("Anna  von  Oestreich,"  1850). 
Died  .\ug.  25,  1868. 

Birch  Point  Plantation,  a  township  of  Somerset 

CO.,  Me.      Po]).  2. 

Birch  Run,  a  post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.,  15 
miles  S.  E.  "f  Saginaw.     Pop.  ",)25. 

Birch  Tree,  a  post-township  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  :il2. 

Bird.     See  Bmns. 

Bird,  a  township  of  Jackson  co..  Ark.     Pop.  131.3. 

Bird  (Edward),  an  English  painter  of  genre  and  rural 
scenes,  was  born  at  Wnlvcrhampton  in  1772.  His  "Field 
of  Chevy  Chase  the  Day  after  the  Battle"  is  called  his 
masterpiece.     Died  in  1819. 

Bird  (FuEi)Eiin'K  Maveu),  son  of  Robert  Montgomery 
Bird,  noticed  below,  was  Iwrn  in  Philadelphia  June  28,  183S, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1807,  and 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City  in 
1860.  For  several  years  he  was  a  minister  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  serving  as" chaplain  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
winter  of  1862-63.  In  186S  he  entered  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1870  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
church  in  Spottswood,  N.  J.  He  owns  the  largest  hymn- 
ological  library,  and  is  the  best-informed  hymnologisi,  in 
the  U.  S.  lie  was  main  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Hynni-Book 
(1865),  pulilished  "  Charles  Wesley  seen  in  his  Finer  anil 
less  Familiar  Poems"  (1867),  assisted  BisUop  Odenhcimer 
in  compiling  "  Hymns  of  the  Spirit"  (1872),  and  has  con- 
triloiled  unmy  articles  to  reviews  and  newspapers. 

Bird  ( (ioi.Dixfi).  M.  D.,  an  English  physician  and  writer, 
born  in  Norfolk  in  I  SI  5,  practised  in  London,  where  he 
also  leclureil  mi  me.lieal  b.ilany.  Ho  published  a  valuable 
work  on  the  urine.      Itieii  in  1S54. 

Bird  (  Robert  Montoomerv),  M.  D.,  an  American  author, 
born  at  New  Castle.  Del.,  in  1805.  Ho  practised  medicine  in 
Philadelphia,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  "  Tho  Gladi- 


ator," a  tragedy  which  was  successful :  "  Calavar,  a  Ro- 
mance of  Mexico"  (1834),  and  the  "Infidel,"  a  novel  (1S35). 
He  became  in  1847  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  "  The  North 
American  and  United  States  Gazette,"  a  daily  paper  of 
Philadelphia.     Died  Jan.  22,  1854. 

Bird-C'atchingSpider(.Uj/3n?e  avicularia),»,  spider 
of  Cayenne  and  Surinam.  Its  body  is  nearly  two  inches 
long,  but  its  legs  when  stretched  out  occupy  a  space  almost 


Bird-Cateliing  Spider. 

a  foot  in  diameter.  The  hooks  of  its  mandibles  arc  black 
and  very  strong.  It  does  not  construct  a  net  or  web  for 
tho  capture  of  its  prey,  but  it  obtains  it  by  the  chase,  and 
hunts  only  in  the  night.  This  spider  and  other  species  of 
Ml/gale  will  attack  and  kill  small  birds.  It  is  asserted  that 
in  some  tropical  countries  there  are  spiders  which  feed  upon 
birds  caught  in  their  webs. 

Bird  Cherry,  a  name  given  in  England  to  the  rnimis 
PatlitH,  which  is  a  small  tree  growing  wild  in  Europe,  and 
called  hntjhcrnj  in  Scotland.  It  bears  racemes  of  small 
drupes  of  a  sweetish  and  bitterish  taste,  which  are  used  in 
the  north  of  Europe  to  make  spirituous  liquors.  Nearly 
allied  to  this  is  the  wild  cherry  or  choke  cherry  of  tho  U.  S. 
(See  PiuNis  Virgisiana.) 

Birdc,  or  Byrd  (William),  a  distinguished  En.glish 
composer  of  church  music,  born  in  1540.  In  conjunction 
with  Thomas  Tnllis  he  became  organist  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1575.  He  produced,  among  other  works,  "  Suercd 
Songs,"  and  a  niagniticcnt  canon  entitled  "  Non  Nobis, 
Diimine."     Died  in  1623. 

Bird  Lime  [Lat.  vis'cm],  a  viscous  adhesive  substance 
placed  on  the  branches  of  trees  to  catch  birds  wliich  iiia.v 
perch  there.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  middle  bark  of 
the  holly  (//e.r),  the  mistletoe  {Viscum  allium),  or  other 
glutinous  plants,  and  concentrating  the  decoction  by  evap- 
oration. The  gluten  of  wheat  flour  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  bird  lime.  A  tame  bird  in  a  cage  is  some- 
times employed  to  decoy  the  birds  to  the  tree  on  which  tho 
bird  lime  is  smeared. 

Bird  of  Paradise,  tho  name  of  several  species  of 
birds  of  the  genus  I'araiUsca  and  kindred  genera,  of  tho 
order  liisessores,  and  of  the  tribe  Conirostres,  natives  of 
Papua  and  the  neighboring  islands,  remarkable  for  tho 
beautiful  form  and  splendor  of  their  jiluniagc.  The  name 
was  originallv  ajiplied  to  tho  /'<irailiii-a  npoda,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  feet,  because  the  skins, 
which  are  exported  to  Europe,  are  usually  deprived  of 
wings  and  feet.  The  older  naturalists  iuiagineil  that  they 
pass'cd  all  their  lives  floating  in  tho  air  and  feeding  on 
ethereal  food  or  nectar.  For  these  fubul.ius  and  f.inciful 
ideas,  aoienoe  substitutes  tho  prosaic  truth  that  they  are 
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nearly  allied  to  the  Corvidse  (crow  family),  and  are  omniv- 
orous. The  vaJuo  of  these  birds  arises  chiefly  from  the 
extraordinary  development  and  light  and  beautiful  struc- 
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Bird  uf  Par;uU.se. 


furc  of  the  plumes  which  grow  from  the  scapular  and  lat- 
eral portions  of  the  body.     The  plumage  of  Ihe  males  is 


Red  Bird  of  Paradise. 
remarkable  not  only  for  brightness  of  tints,  but  also  for  a 
velvety  texture  and  brilliant  metallic  reflections.    Tufts  of 


feathers  growing  from  the  shoulders  are  so  prolonged  that 
they  extend  oven  beyond  the  tail,  and  they  constitute  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  plumes  of  the  liird  of  paradise, 
which  are  a  highly  prized  article  of  cuuimcrcc  lur  female 
ornament.  The  principal  species  of  this  genus  are  the 
common  bird  of  paradise  {Paradisea  apoila),  the  royal 
bird  of  paradise  {I'ftradiHca  rtyiu),  the  red  bird  of  j*aradise 
{Pfirmiisra  iiihrri),  the  magnilieent  bird  of  pjiradii^e  {J*ur- 
a(ii»i(t  ninijnifira  or  Njurinsa),  and  the  six-lhreaded  (or 
golden)  bird  of  paradise  (J'araiiiHea  sexsctarca),  from  the 
head  of  which  grow  six  long  and  threadlike  feathers,  three 
on  each  side.  The  comuum  bird  of  paradise  is  about  as 
large  as  a  jay,  :tnd  is  mostly  of  a  cinnamon  color,  with  a 
throat  of  emerald  green,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  "the 
emerald  bird  of  paradise."  The  royal  bird  of  paradise 
has  two  long  feathers  or  filaments,  which  extend  behind 
the  tail  and  terminate  in  dl.'^ks,  like  the  tail-feathers  of  a 
peacock.  The  red  bird  of  p;iradi.'C  has  two  very  hjng  fila- 
ments, extending  far  beyond  ils  rich  and  beautiful  tail- 
feathers.  They  are  generally  gregarious,  and  they  some- 
times ily  in  flocks  fiom  one  island  to  another.  It  is  slated 
that  they  can  liy  more  easily  against  than  with  the  wind. 
In  conJinemeut  they  are  lively  and  bold,  and  bestow  jrreat 
care  on  their  phnmige.  Eighteen  sjiceies  are  described  by 
Wallace,  whose  Ii.«t  does  not  include  all  tlic  known  species. 
A  recent  writer,  referring  to  what  he  calls  "  the  supremely 
glorious  members  of  the  feathered  tribe  which  have  by 
common  consent  been  termed  iurds  of  1'Aiiaj>ise/'  ob- 
serves that  "The  plumage  of  these  birds  is  wonderfully 
rich  and  varied,  and  not  even  Ihe  humming-birds  them- 
selves present  such  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  form  and 
color  as  is  found  among  the  comparatively  few  species  of 
the  birds  of  paradise."  (Pee  AV.\!.l.U!:,  "Malay  Archipel- 
ago.") Revised  by  J.  S.  NEWHinatv. 

Birds  [Lat.  ores/  'FY.vi»t(tu,\)\u.oisf:aii.vj  Ger.  Tof/t/], 
a  class  of  oviparous  verteltrate  animals,  which  in  several  re- 
spects are  peculiar,  and  separated  from  other  animals  by  a 
very  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  They  arc  all  bipeds,  and 
are  all  covered  with  feathers,  which  natuie  ha?  given  to  no 
animals  of  other  classes.  Nearly  all  birds  have  the  power 
of  flight,  which  is  enjoyed  by  few  other  vertebrate  animals. 
The  most  conspicuous  external  characteristic  of  birds  is  the 
plumage,  which  invests  their  iiodics  and  wings,  serves  as 
clothing,  and  assists  in  motion  thiough  the  air.  The 
feathers  entangle  among  their  libres  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  air,  and  are  well  adapted  to  jirotcct  the  bird  from 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat.  The  internal  temj)erature 
of  birds  is  from  105°  to  112°  F.,  much  higher  than  that 
of  men  and  boasts.  Their  buoyancy  and  muscular  en- 
ergy arc  increased  by  numerous  air-cells  which  arc  con- 
nected with  the  lungs,  penetrate  the  sub.sitancc  of  the  bones, 
insinuate  themselves  between  the  skin  and  subjacent  mus- 
cles, and  enter  the  quills,  so  that  the  whole  organism  is 
permeated  by  air.  The  genera!  form  of  birds  is  adapted  to 
aerial  navigation,  and  the  liody  is  somewhat  boat-shaped. 
The  number  of  vertebra;  in  the  neck  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty-three,  .and  is  always  greater  than  is  found  in  any 
mammal.  Among  their  peculiar  organs  is  the  hard,  horny, 
toothless  mouth,  called  a  beak  or  bill.  (Sec  Bill.)  The  head 
is  so  articulated  to  the  neck  by  a  single  condyle  or  pivot  that 
a  bird  can  turn  its  head  round  in  a  manner  im])ot^siblo  to 
Mammalia.  The  number  of  toes  of  each  focit  is  generally 
four,  of  which  three  extend  forward  and  imc  backward;  but 
the  Seansores  (climbers)  have  two  before  and  two  behind. 
The  various  forms  of  the  toes  are  the  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish the  five  primary  orders.  (See  Oknitholocv.)  The 
sternum  or  breast-bone  is  very  large  and  strong,  serving 
for  the  attaehnunt  of  the  jjowerful  muscles  which  move  the 
expanded  wings.  In  eagles  and  other  rapacious  birds  the 
ridge  or  keel  of  the  sternum  is  very  prominent.  The  wing 
of  a  bird  is  the  honndogne  of  the  arm  of  a  man.  and  is  com- 
posed of  bones  which  correspond  to  those  of  a  human  arm 
or  the  fore  leg  c)f  a  quadruped.  The  wing  is  furnished  with 
feathers  called  quills,  which  arc  larger  and  stronger  than 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bird,  and  which  display  an 
admirable  combination  of  strength  and  lightness.  The 
names  of  the  several  varieties  of  wing-feathers  are  pri- 
maries, neroudtirics,  trrtiarien,  and  rovertn.  The  jirlmarics 
are  quill-feathers  arising  from  the  first  or  terminal  joint — 
i.  (\  the  part  of  the  wing  which  corresponds  to  the  hand  and 
fingers  of  a  man.  The  form  of  these  indicates  the  bird's 
capacity  of  fli^it,  and  binls  of  powerful  ilight  have  long 
and  firm  primaries.  Next  to  these  are  the  secondaries, 
which  are  attached  to  the  middle  bone,  the  homologue  of 
man's  fore  arm.  The  tertiaries  grow  from  the  ]iart  of  the 
wing  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The  leg  of  a 
birei  is  formed  of  hones  which  are  homologous  to  those  of 
JIaninmlin,  but  are  subject  to  modifications.  The  thigh- 
bone ie  very  short,  and  is  so  concealed  within  the  body  or 
under  the  feathers  that  it  is  not  apparent  as  a  part  of  the 
leg  on  a  superficial  view.     The  next  division,  often  miS' 
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taken  for  the  thigh,  is  the  //6m  or  proper  leg-bone,  which 
is  always  the  largest  bone  of  the  limb.  The  feet  vary 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  birds,  some  of  which  have 
strung,  hooked,  and  retractile  claws  litted  for  incizing  prey, 
and  others  are  adapted  for  swimming  by  a  membrane  which 
unites  their  toes. 

The  digestive  apparatus  is  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  their  food.  A  large  majority  of  birds  do  not 
masticate  their  food,  which  passes  from  the  mouth  into  the 
crop  or  craw,  an  enlargement  of  the  gullet.  The  crop,  or 
lirst  stomach,  is  large  in  birds  that  feed  on  grain  and  seeds, 
and  is  wanting  in  those  that  cat  fish.  The  second  stomach, 
or  proveiUriciihiSy  is  largest  in  those  birds  in  which  the 
crop  is  small  or  wanting.  The  third  and  princi]>al  stom- 
ach is  the  (jizzcircl,  which  is  a  powerful  grinding  apparatus, 
especially  in  those  birds  whicli  feed  on  grain  and  swallow 
gravel  and  pebbles,  as  the  eimimon  domestic  fowl.  Binls 
t^leep  generally  with  the  head  under  their  wing,  and  some 
prefer  to  stand  on  one  foot  while  asleep.  Others  pass  the 
night  on  branches  of  trees,  which  without  effort  they  clasp 
with  their  chiws,  for  the  tenilons  of  (liu  muscles  which  close 
the  claws  pass  over  the  joints  of  the  leg  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  stretched  by  the  mere  pressure  when  the  weight 
of  the  bird  rests  on  the  legs.  The  sense  of  sight  in  this 
class  is  exceedingly  keen,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  near  or  distant  objects.  The  swallow,  when 
darting  through  the  air  with  a  swiftness  which  has  become 
proverbial,  is  capable  of  accommodating  its  sight  to  the 
insect  which  it  pursues,  even  in  the  short  time  which  is 
occupied  by  its  swoop  at  its  victim.  Some  birds  of  prey 
have  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  and  nocturnal  birds,  such  as 
owls,  have  sensitive  organs  of  hearing.  Birds  are  distin- 
guished among  all  dumb  animals  for  their  musical  powers, 
and  song-birds  are  doubtless  sensitive  to  sound  and  difler- 
cnces  of  pitch.  All  the  best  singing-birds  belong  to  the 
order  Insessores. 

Among  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected  with  the 
birds  are  their  migrations  and  tho  vastly  diversified  in- 
stincts and  ingenuity  which  they  exhibit  in  building  nests. 
The  number  of  eggs  in  a  state  of  nature  varies  from  one  to 
twenty,  and  birds  generally  breed  only  once  a  year,  which 
is  in  spring.  Many  species  of  birds  are  gregarious,  but 
large  raiiacious  birds  are  (^uite  solitary  in  their  mode  of 
life.  They  all  moult — /.  c  change  their  feathers  once  a 
year — and  the  summer  plumage  of  many  birds  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  winter  dress.  The  plumage  of  the  males  is 
generally  richer  and  mure  brilliant  than  that  of  the  females. 
Birds  i)erfnrm  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture. Their  flesh  and  eggs  are  valuable  as  food  for  man, 
and  many  species  render  him  great  service  by  checking  the 
increase  of  insects.  "There  are  few  objects,"  says  J,  (}. 
Wood,  "which  will  better  repay  investigation  than  the 
young  bird  in  its  various  stages  of  development.  It  is  so 
wonderful  to  see  tho  manner  in  which  a  living  creature  is 
gradually  evolved  from  tho  apparently  lifeless  substances 
that  are  contained  within  an  egg.  The  being  seems  to 
grow  under  our  very  gaze,  and  we  arise  from  the  wondrous 
spectacle  with  an  involuntary  feeling  that  we  have  been 
present  at  a  veritable  act  of  creation."  (For  the  classifica- 
tion of  birds,  see  Ounitholocv.) 

The  earliest  traces  of  the  existence  of  birds  on  the  globo 
have  been  supposed  to  bo  the  so-ealled  bir<ls'  tracks  in  tho 
triassic  sandstones  of  tlic  Connecticut  Valley  ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  tiiat  most  if  not  all  these  tracks  were 
made  liy  reptiles  anil  iimphibians.  Feathers,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  birds,  hiive  been  found  in  the  Jurassic 
rocks  of  England,  and  in  the  lithographic  slates  of  Solen- 
hofen  (Jurassic)  a  nearly  com])leto  bird  has  been  recently 
discovered.  This  has  been  described  by  Prof.  Owen,  and 
called  Arcbiroptcvyx.  It  exhibits  some  remarkable  anat- 
omical features,  and  is  supposed  to  form  a  kind  of  connect- 
ing link  between  birds  and  re])tile8.  (See  Au(H.i:oi*TEHVX.) 
The  remains  of  birds  have  been  found  in  the  greensand  of^ 
England,  tho  eocene  of  the  i.sland  of  Shoppy,  and  the  Paris 
basin,  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  tertiarics  at  various 
European  localities.  In  America  fossil  birds  were  un- 
known until  quite  recently  ;  they  ha\e  now  been  found, 
however,  in  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey,  the  cretaceous 
hedn  of  Kansas,  and  tho  tertiary  dt-posits  of  Wyoming  and 
Idaho.  Nearly  all  these  remains  have  been  discovered  by 
Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh,  who  has  made  them  olijects  of  special 
search.  The  most  important  of  Pri>f.  Mar>h"s  discoxcries 
in  this  braneh  of  ])abeontulogy  ifj  that  i»f  a  bird  with  teeth 
in  the  cret;i<x'ous  beds  at  Fort  Ilarker,  Kan.  In  the  super- 
ficial deposits  of  New  Zealand  and  Madagn>cnr  the  renniins 
of  several  kinds  of  extin<'t  Ipirtls  liave  been  met  with,  some 
of  whieh  far  exceed  in  dimensions  I  lie  largest  now  living. 
The  great  turd  of  Madaguaear  is  called  .iJpi'^nn'a  lunj'imitH. 
It  is  sujijiosed  to  have  lieeii  at  least  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  very  mjiwriivc.  The  egg  of  thit*  bird  was  over  a  foot  iu 
length.     The  contents  of  one  of  these  eggs  were  equal  to 


those  of  six  ostriehs'  eggs  or  148  hens'  eggs.  The  largest 
extinct  birds  of  New  Zealand  have  been  described  under 
the  name  of  Dinomia  by  Prof.  Owen.  They  were  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  height;  an<l  one  species. />("noj?i/s  viipJiuu- 
topiis,  had  legs  and  feet  nearly  as  massive  as  those  of  the 
eleiduint.  RiiviSEn  by  J.  S.  Newberkv. 

Hirtrsall,    a  post-township    of  Allegany   co,,    N.   Y. 

Pop.  7.').'). 

liirds'borou^h,  a  post-village  of  Berks  co..  Pa.    It 

has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bird's-Eye   Limestone,   a  compact,  dove-colored 

stone,  with  whitish  erystiilliue  points,  belonging  to  the 
lower  division  of  the  Trenton  group  of  the  lower  Silurian 
strata  of  North  America,  upparently  corresponding  to  tho 
Llandeilo  Hags.  It  contains  many'orthoccratitcs  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  fossil  brachi^ojiods.  * 

Bird's-Eye  View,  a  term  used  in  the  fine  arts  to 
denote  a  pieture  or  view  arranged  according  to  the  laws  of 
perspective,  in  whieh  the  point  of  sight  or  situation  of  the 
eye  is  placed  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  object. 
This  is  a  convenient  method  of  representing  battles^  or  of 
delineating  a  large  city  or  a  small  tract  of  country.  In 
sketching  a  locality  for  military  purposes  this  kind  of  per- 
spective is  used.  A  common  kind  of  bird's-eye  view  ditfers 
from  ordinary  perspective  only  iu  that  the  horiaoutal  liue 
is  placed  consitlerably  above  the  picture. 

Bird's  Foot  {Oniitk^opun),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Leguminosjv,  sub-order  Papilionaeeiv,  derives  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  of  the  curved  pods  lo  birds* 
claws.  One  species,  the  Onu'thnpus  sativuM,  an  annual 
plant,  a  native  of  Portugal,  is  cultivated  in  that  country,  ■ 
and  afibrds  a  nutritious  green  fodder  for  cattle.  Its  Portu- 
guese name  is  serradiHu. 

Bird's  Foot  Trefoil  (Lutni),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Leguminosie.  sub-order  Papilionaceie,  comprises 
numerous  species,  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cold  regions 
of  the  Old  World.  They  are  so  called  because  a  cluster 
of  their  pods  resembles  a  bird's  foot.  The  Lotun  cornicn- 
httita  is  common  in  the  pastures  of  Grciit  Britain,  and  is 
eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle.  It  bears  yellow  flowers,  whieh 
have  a  honey-like  smell,  and  leaves  which  are  trifoliate, 
like  those  of  clover.  A  larger  sjiccies  or  variety,  called 
LoliiH  major,  is  also  a  native  of  England. 

Birds'  Nests,  Edible,  the  nest  of  the  eea-swallow 
{Hirundo  vHcuUiitn)  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  a  bird  of 
the  size  of  a  common  martin.  It  builds  its  nest  of  a  glu- 
tinous substance  which  it  is  said  to  derive  from  a  sea-weed. 
This  weed  is  swallowed  and  partly  digested,  and  then  dis- 
gorged and  fashioned  into  a  nest  as  large  as  a  common 
cotTce-cup.  When  fresh  these  nests  arc  of  a  waxy  white 
color,  and  are  said  to  be  worth  twiee  their  weight  in  silver 
in  the  markets  of  China,  where  alone  they  are  stdd.  The 
poorer  sorts  bring  $5  or  more  a  jiound,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  nests.  The  taste  of  dishes  ]ircpared  from  these 
nests  is  said  to  be  insipid,  but  the  Chinese  prize  them,  not 
pc>haps  so  much  for  their  taste  as  for  their  supposed  tonie 
and  aphrodisiac  powers. 

Birds  of  Passas:e  are  birds  which  are  migratory, 
])assing  instinctively  and  habitually  from  one  country  or 
latitude  to  another  on  aeeount  of  the  change  of  the  season. 
The  migration  of  birds  is  generally  from  north  to  south,  or 
from  south  to  north,  in  the  temperate  zones.  They  migrate 
twice  in  a  year,  moving  northward  iu  the  spring,  and 
southward  in  the  autumn,  directed  by  a  sagacious  instinct 
to  tho  regions  in  whieh  their  proper  food  is  then  most 
abundant.  Migratory  birds  whieh  breed  in  the  U.  8.  are 
calli'd  summer  birds  of  passage  with  referenco  to  those 
States.  They  return  in  autumn  to  the  tropieal  regions, 
and  are  winter  birds  of  passage  in  the  countries  where  they 
pass  tlie  winter.  Wild-geese  and  other  waterfowl  tluvt 
breed  in  the  Aretic  regicms  in  summer  annu:illy  visit  the 
U.  S.  and  (.ireat  Britain  in  autumn,  and  return  nortliward 
in  the  spring.  Several  other  species  that  are  not  aquatic, 
as  tho  woodcock,  fieldfare,  and  snow-bird,  pass  the  winter 
in  the  temperate  pnrts  o\'  Europe  or  the  U.  S.,  and  spend 
the  siimnu^r  in  a  more  northern  latitude.  On  the  ap])ruHeh 
of  cold  weather  the  swallows  of  Europe  pass  across  the 
Moditerranenn  into  Africa.  **  Before  the  time  of  migra- 
tion," says  Wood,  ''they  may  ho  seen  assembled  in  groat 
numhors,  ebattering  eagerly  and  appearing  to  ho  holding  a 
great  parliament  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  before  starting 
on  their  long  journey.  They  do  not  migrate  in  floeks,  hut 
pass  in  litth'  families  of  two  or  three  in  number  across  tho 
vast  space  that  separates  them  from  the  end  ff  Ihoir  jour- 
ney. Although  such  powerful  ami  swift  fliers,  they  become 
fatigued  in  passing  the  yea,  and  will  Hock  iu  great  num- 
bers to  rest  upon  the  rigging  of  some  ship  that  may  hap- 
jien  to  pass  their  eourse.  It  is  rather  curi^ius  that  the  birds 
almost  invariably  fly  iu  a  lino  directly  north  and  south." 
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BIREN— BISCHOFF. 


Bi'ren,  Biron,  or  Bu'ren  (Ernest  John),  duke  of 
Courland,  wiis  burn  iu  10.^7.  JIu  gaiued  the  favor  of  Anna 
(a  niece  of  Peter  the  GreatJ.  who  became  empress  of  Rus- 
sia in  \7'M,  uud  gave  him  the  title  of  duke.  He  was  a 
powerful  favorite  during  her  reign,  and  abused  his  power 
bv  the  execution  of  many  innocent  persons.  On  the  death 
of  Anna  in  1740  he  became  regent,  but  he  was  exiled  to 
Siberia  in  1741.  \Vhcn  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  in 
1741  she  jicrmitted  him  to  return  to  Russia,  and  iu  170M 
the  duchy  "f  Courland  was  restored  to  him.  Died  Dec.  28, 
1772.  (Sec  RvEiiL,  "  Geschichtc  E.  J.  von  Biron,"  2  vols., 
17G4.) 

Birk'cnheacl,a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Cheshire, 
is  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  op- 
posite Liverpool,  and  15  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Chester,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  about  Ih  miles 
S.  W.  of  Liverpool,  and  is  the  re.^iidence  of  many  merchants 
who  do  business  in  that  city.  Steamers  cross  the  river  be- 
tween these  places  once  in  fifteen  minutes,  or  oftcner. 
Birkenhead  was  only  a  small  fishing-village  as  recently  as 
1824,  since  which  it  has  increased  rapidly  in  consequence 
of  the  construction  of  extensive  docks  an<l  important  pub- 
lic works.  It  has  wide  streets,  a  fine  public  park,  a  college 
called  St.  Aidan's  (designed  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  Anglican  ministry),  and  many  handsome  villas. 
One  of  the  docks  occupies  12U  acres.    Pup.  in  1871,  65,980. 

Bir^mius^ham^  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
cities  of  Enghind,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
on  the  river  Ilea,  79  miles  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Liverpool,  and 
130  miles  by  rail  N.  AV.  of  Loudon.  It  is  built  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  three  undulating  hills,  and  has  a  gravelly 
foundation.  Its  suburbs  extend  into  Statfordshire  and 
Worcestershire.  It  returns  three  members  to  Parliament. 
Birmingham  is  the  chief  town  of  (rreat  Britain  for  the 
manufacture  of  hardware  and  metallic  products  made  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  steel,  and  mixed  metal,  including 
firearms,  swords,  jewelry,  buttons,  tools,  steel  pens,  locks, 
steam-engines,  and  all  sorts  of  machinery.  The  value  of 
the  goods  manufactured  here  in  a  year  is  estimated  at  more 
than  £4,500.000.  Here  are  also  extensive  manufactures  of 
glass  and  papier-machf'.  Several  railways  extend  from 
this  city  to  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  etc.  Birming- 
ham contains  about  100  churches;  Queen's  College,  con- 
nected with  the  London  University;  a  free  public  library; 
a  botanic  garden;  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral;  and  a 
town-hall,  which  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  classic  style, 
with  a  very  fine  organ.  A  musical  festival  is  held  in  this 
hall  once  in  three  years.  In  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham 
are  the  famous  Soho  and  Smethwick  Works,  founded  by 
Watt  and  Boulton,  who  there  manufactured  their  first  steam- 
engines.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  an  asylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  an  asylum  for  the  blind.  Pop. 
in  1871,  34;J,G76. 

Birmius^ham^  a  new  city  in  Jefi"crson  co.,  Ala.,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  South  and  North  Alaljama  and  Alabama 
and  Chattanooga  II.  Rs.  Other  railroads  ai'e  being  con- 
structed to  the  same  point.  This  will  doubtless  soon  be  a 
great  railroad  centre.  It  alrcaily  (1873)  claims  several 
thousand  inhabitants.  Extensive  beds  of  coal  and  iron 
ore  lie  in  its  vicinity,  and  contril.>ute  essentially  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  It  has  one  national  bank  and  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Birming^ham,  a  manufacturing  borough  of  New  Ha- 
ven CO.,  Conn.,  on  the  Housatonic  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Naugatuek,  9  miles  W.  of  New  Ha^en.  A  bridge  across 
the  Naugatuek  connects  it  with  the  village  of  Old  Derby, 
which  is  on  the  Naugatuek  R.  R.  A  new  railroad,  the 
Derby  and  New  Haven,  connects  it  with  New  Haven.  It 
has  one  national  bank,  several  rolling-mills,  manufactures 
of  augers,  chains,  pins,  and  carriage-axles  and  springs,  and 
one  newspaper.  Steamboats  ])ly  daily  between  this  place 
and  New  York.  Here  is  the  first  pin-factory  established 
in  the  U.  S.  Pop.  210.'i,  or,  including  Derby  Narrows,  331)4. 
En.  "Derby  Transcrif'T." 

Birmiusrham,  a  post-twp.  of  Schuyler  co.,  111.  P.  1253. 

Birmingham,  a  post-village  of  I'nion  township.  Van 
Burcu  CO.,  la.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop,  G2C. 

Birmin(;ham,ap08t-villagcof  Marshall  CO.,  Ky.  Pop. 
322. 

Birmingham,  a  former  borough  of  Alleghany  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Monougahela  River, 
1  mile  S.  of  Pittsburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  bridge  1500  feet  long.  It  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly 
from  manufactures  of  glass  and  iron,  and  has"  a  national 
bank.  The  name  of  its  post-ntfiee  is  Buchanan.  Pop. 
6603.     In  18T2  it  was  united  to  Pittsburg. 

Birmingham,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  450. 

Birmingham,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.  P.  765. 


Birmingham,  a  post-borough  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa., 
77  miles  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg.    Pop.  203. 

Birmingham  Falls,  a  village  of  An  Sable  township, 
Clinton  co.,  and  Chesterfield  township,  Essex  eo„  N.  Y.,  at 
the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  Au  Sable  River,  has  a  paper- 
mill,  two  starch-factories,  etc. 

Bir'nam,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  12  miles 
N.  W.  of  Perth,  is  1580  feet  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tay.  It  was  formerly  covered  by  part 
of  a  royal  forest,  to  which  Shakspearc  has  given  celebrity 
in  his  tragedy  of  ''Macbeth." 

Bir'ney  (David  Bki.lI,  an  American  general,  born  at 
Iluntsvilte.  Ala.,  May  29,  IS25,  practised  law  in  Philadel- 
phia.. He  became  a  brigadier-general  of  l^nion  volunteers 
in  ISGl,  and  as  such  served  at  l^'edericksburg.  Dec.  18(i2. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  commanded 
a  division  at  Gettysburg  in  July.  1863,  and  in  several  bat- 
tles in  Virginia  in  1SG4.     Died'Oct.  IS,  18^4. 

Birney  (Jamks  G.),adistinguishedopj»onent  of  slavery, 
the  father  of  the  iireceding,  was  born  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Feb. 
4,  1792,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1812.  and  became  a  law- 
3*er.  He  was  the  owner  of  about  twenty  slaves,  whom  he 
liberated,  and  be  founded  at  Cincinnati  an  anti-slavery 
paj)er  called  "  The  Philanthro])ist."  His  oflice  was  soon 
attacked  by  a  mob.  which  threw  his  press  into  the  river. 
Having  become  secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  he  removed  to  New  York  City  about  1830.  He  was 
nominated  in  1840  for  the  presidency  of  the  U.  S.  by  the 
Liberty  party,  which  also  supported  him  in  the  election  of 
1844.     Died  Nov.  24,  1857. 

Biron,  de  (Charles  de  Gomaut).  Dtke.  a  Freneh 
general,  born  in  1562,  was  a  son  of  Armand  (died  1592). 
He  served  with  distinction  at  Ivry.  1590,  Ijecamo  a  favorite 
of  Henry  IV.,  marshal  of  France  in  1505.  and  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Burgundy.  He  was  ambitious,  and 
was  convicted  of  forming  a  treasonable  ]dot  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  July  31,  1602. 
(See  De  Tiior.  "  Historia  sui  Tcmporis :"  Martiu-Rizo, 
"  Historia  de  la  Vida  del  Duque  de  Biron,"  1629.) 

Bisa'ccia  (auc.  Ronmlea).  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Avellino,  on  a  hill  32  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Avellino. 
Here  is  a  much-frequented  sulphur  spring.     Pop.  4977. 

Bisaqui'no,  Busaqui'no,  or  Busacchi'no,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  in  Palermo.  30  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Palermo,  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  grain  and  oil.     Pop.  SbSo. 

Bis'cay,  or  Bisca'ya  [Sp.  Vizca^yn],  one  of  the  four 
Basque  provinces  of  Sjiain,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  E.  l)y  Guipuzcoa,  on  the  S.  by  Alava, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Sautander.  Area.  834  square  miles. 
It  consists  partly  of  mountains  and  partly  of  level  plains. 
The  chief  products  are  wine,  fruit,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  figs, 
and  grain.     Capital.  Bilbao.     Pop.  778,229. 

Biscay,  Bay  of  [Fr.  GoJ/e  de  Gaecoffue  ;  anc.  Gal'li- 
ens  Oce'aiius,  or  Arjin'ttu/icvs  iSi'uiis]^  a  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  bordering  on  France  and  Spain,  extends  from 
the  Freneh  island  of  Ushant  to  Cape  Ortegal.  The  depth, 
which  is  greatest  near  the  coast  of  Spain,  varies  from  20  to 
200  fathoms.  The  southern  or  Spanish  coast  is  bold  and 
rocky,  but  the  E.  coast,  from  the  Adour  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde,  is  low  and  sandy.  The  largest  rivers  that  flow 
into  this  bay  are  the  Loire  and  the  Gironde.  The  principal 
ports  on  it  are  Nantes,  Bordeaux.  Bayoune,  La  Rochelle, 
and  Rochefort  in  France,  and  Bilbao  and  Sautander  iu 
Spain.  Violent  currents  and  winds  render  the  navigation 
uf  this  bay  difficult. 

Biscayae,  formerly  Miam'i,  a  post-village,  capital 
of  Dade  co.,  Fla.,  on  Biscayne  Bay.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  healthfuluess  and  delightful  climate.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  establish  here  a  tropical  botanic  garden.  On  Key 
Biscayne  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  white  light  100 
feet  above  the  sea:  lat.  25<=  .39'  51"  N.,  Ion.  S[)°  09' 24"  W. 
It  has  important  sponge-fisheries. 

Bisce'glia  [Lat.  n'f/(7(>],  or  Bise'glie,  a  fortified 
seaport-town  of  Italy,  in  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  25  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Bari.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  college,  and  sev- 
eral churches  and  convents.  Excellent  currants  and  oHves 
are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Foggia  and  all  the  points  along  the  coast  S.  of  Barletta  to 
Brin<lisi.     Pop.  in  1872,  21,371. 

Bisch'of  (Karl  GiSTAy),  a  German  chemist,  born  at 
Wiird,  near  Nuremberg,  Jan.  IS.  1792.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Bonn  in  1822.  His  chief  work  is 
a  "Manual  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology"  (2  vols., 
1S47-54;  2d  cd.,  Bonn,  1S63-C6).     Died  Nov.  30,  1870. 

BischoflTiTHEODOR  Ltdwig  Wilhelm),  a  German  phys- 
iologist and  anatomist,  born  at  Hanover  Oct.  28,  1807.  Ho 
became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Heidelberg  in  1836,  at 
Giesscn  in  1843,  and  obtained  a  chair  at  Munich  in  1854. 
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He  gained  distinction  by  his  researches  in  embryolocy,  on 
which  lie  wrote  several  treatises.  ° 

Bisch'weiler,  a  town  of  Alsace,  on  the  river  Moder, 
14  miles  hy  rail  E.  N.  E.  of  Strasburg.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  linens,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  gloves,  and  earthen- 
ware. It  is  the  centre  of  the  hop-trade  in  Lower  Alsace. 
Near  it  is  a  rich  mine  of  iron.  It  was  formerly  fortified' 
Pop.  in  1871,  92:!1. 

Bis'cuit  [Fr.  bia,  "twice,"  and  cuil,  passive  part.,  from 
ciiiVc.  to  "cook"  or  "bake"],  a  hard  kind  of  unfermented 
bread  formed  into  small  cakes  or  flat  ]iieees,  and  sometimes 
called  ship-bread  or  sea-biscuit.  It  is  composed  of  wheat 
flour,  water,  and  salt,  and  is  rendered  hard  and  dry  by 
baking,  in  order  that  it  m.ay  bo  preserved  for  a  long  time. 
Uiscuits  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven  for  about  twelve 
minutes,  ami  afterwards  dried  in  a  warm  room  for  two  or 
three  days.  "Captain's  biscuit"  is  prepared  with  butter, 
in  addition  to  the  ingredients  mentioned  above,  and  some- 
times contains  milk.  Water  or  hard  biscuits  are  made  of 
flour,  water,  with  variable  quantities  of  butter,  eggs,  and 
sugar.  Soft  biscuits  contain  increased  proportions  of  but- 
ter and  sugar.  Several  varieties  of  fermented  biscuits  are 
manufactured.  Meat  biscuit  consists  of  wheat  flour,  com- 
bined with  the  essential  or  soluble  part  of  beef,  so  that  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  meat  may  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time.  To  prepare  this  biscuit  large  pieces  of  beef,  with 
water  sufficient  to  cover  them,  are  subjected  to  slow  ebulli- 
tion. The  fat  is  skimmed  off,  the  liquor  is  reduced  by 
evaporation  to  the  consistency  of  syrup,  and  is  then  mixed 
with  wheat  flour,  rolled  out  to  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
ship-biscuit,  and  cut,  baked,  and  dried  in  the  same  manner 
as  common  biscuits.  One  pound  of  meat  biscuit  contains 
about  one  half  pound  of  flour  and  the  soluble  part  of  five 
pounds  of  meat.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  soup,  which  is 
made  liy  boiling  the  biscuit  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
water  for  half  an  hour.     (See  Pemmicax.) 

Biscuit,  in  pottery,  is  applied  to  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware after  it  has  been  hardened  in  the  lire,  and  before  it  has 
received  the  glaze.  In  this  st.ate  it  is  porous  and  perme- 
able to  water.  Biscuit  in  sculpture  is  a  species  of  porce- 
lain, of  which  groups  and  figures  in  miniature  are  formed, 
which  are  twice  passed  through  the  furnace  or  oven. 

Bish'areen',  a  name  given  to  several  nom.adio  tribes 
who  live  in  the  desert  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  Their  most  valuable  possessions  are  camels, 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  They  have  no  firearms,  but  are 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  are  addicted  to  robbery. 
They  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  One  tribe  of 
Bisharcen  is  the  largest  Arab  tribe  of  Nubia.  Like  all  the 
Arabs  of  U]iper  Egypt,  they  pay  ta.«s  to  the  khedive. 

Bish'op  [Gr.  emtrKontK  (i.e.  "overseer"):  Lat.  epis'- 
cojiua;  Fr.  ci-eqm-;  {icr.  liiah'of;  Dutch,  i/a'cojo],  the  name 
applied  to  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church — all  archbishops,  patriarchs,  and  the  pope  him- 
self belonging  to  the  order  of  bishops.  In  many  Protestant 
denominations  the  order  of  bishops  is  held  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  presbyters  or  elders;  .and  in  such  sects  these 
names  are  used  in  preference  to  that  of  bishop.  Other 
churches  claim  for  their  bishops,  by  direct  succession,  an 
authority  derived  from  the  twelve  apostles.  The  principal 
churches  recognizing  the  superior  rank  of  bishops  are  the 
Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Armenian,  Co]itic,  Abys- 
sinian. Nestorian,  and  Jacobite,  the  various  parts  of  the 
Anglican,  the  Moravian,  the  Mormon,  the  Cathidic  .Apos- 
tolic ( Irvingite),  and  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  churehos  and  some  others  give  their 
bishops  a  superiority  of  office,  but  not  of  order.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  .Anglican  churches  bishops  have  the 
title  of  "  right  reverend."  In  the  former,  bishops  are  of 
six  classes:  1st,  the  pope;  2d,  patriarchs:  3d,  primates, 
who  arc  archbishojis  of  the  principal  sees  of  some  countries; 
4th,  metropolitans,  who  are  bislnqis  of  the  large  cities,  and 
have  a  certain  authority  over  smaller  sees;  5th.  simple 
bishops:  6th,  inferior  bishops,  as  cpincopi  vaciii,  bishops 
without  cures  ;  bishojjs  in  partlhnu  itijii/r/iitm,  who  are  titu- 
lar bishops,  either  without  office  or  coadjutors  to  diocesan 
bishops.  The  assistants  of  metropolitans  are  called  suffra- 
gans, but  the  bisho|)s  under  a  mctrojiolitan  are  also  termed 
his  suffragans.  The  insignia  of  bishops  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  are  the  ring,  staff,  niitrc,  gloves, 
pallium  (now  worn  only  by  superior  bisliojjs),  and  pectoral. 
In  Grciit  Britain  and  its  dejienrlcncies  bishops  are  called 
lord  bisho])s  ;  and  all  English  bishops,  except  the  biphoji  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  and  the  junior  bishop  in  England  proper, 
have  votes  in  the  House  of  Lor'ls.    (.See  Vicar  Apostolic.) 

Bishop,  a  township  of  Effingham  cc.  III.     Pop.  564. 

Bishop    (.Anna),    born   in    London   in    1.S14,   was    the 
daughter  of  Mr.  lliviere,  an  artist.     In   ISIIl  she  married 
Sir  U.  R.  Bishop.     licrd^biU  was  made  in  1837.     She  has 
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won  the  highest  distinction  as  a  singer,  both  in  classical 
music  and  nuidern  opera.  Her  second  husband  is  Mr.  M. 
Sehultz  of  New  York,  whom  she  married  in  1S58. 

Bishop  (Sir  Hexky  Rowley),  Mrs.  Dr.,  an  eminent 
English  composer  of  music,  burn  in  Loudon  in  1780.  He 
produced  numerous  popular  ojicras,  which  are  commended 
for  their  long  flowing  melodies  and  animated  style.  Among 
them  arc  "  (Juy  Mannering,"  "Maid  Marian,"  "Native 
Laud,"  and  "  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun."  His  glees  arc  very 
tine.  He  was  knighted  in  1842,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  music  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1848.  Died 
A]iril  311,  1S53.  His  second  wife  was  Anna  Bishop,  noticed 
above. 

Bishop  Creek,  a  township  of  Inyo  cc,  Cal.    Pop.  624. 

Bish'op's  Auck'land,  an  English  market-town, 
county  of  Durham,  111  miles  S.  W.  of  Durham.  It  is  well 
built  and  growing.  The  fine  large  castle  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham  is  here.     Pop.  6480. 

Bish'op's  Stort'ford,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, on  the  river  Stort,  32  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  E.  of 
London.  It  is  also  connected  by  rail  with  Cambriilge  and 
Colchester.  It  has  a  corn  ami  ni'alt  trade.  In  Saxon  times 
it  was  owned  by  the  bishop  of  Loudon.     Pop.  5280. 

Bish'opville,  a  post-township  of  Sumter  co..  S.  C 
Pop.  1701. 

Bis'marck-Schon'hausen,  von  (Otto  Edward 
Leopold),  1'iunce,  Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Schiin- 
hausen  on  the  1st  of  .April,  1S1.3.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Giittingcn  and  Berlin.  .After  he  had  studied 
law,  he  resided  for  some  years  on  his  paternal  estate  in 
Pomerania,  and  married  Johanna  von  Putkanimer  in  1847. 
He  was  chosen  the  same  year  a  member  of  the  united  Diet 
or  parliament,  in  which  ho  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Junker  and  an  advocate  of  ultra-royalist  principles.  In 
1851  he  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  Prus.-iian  secretary 
of  legation  at  the  Federal  Diet  in  Frankfort.  Here  ho 
manifested  his  hostility  to  Austria,  and  his  determination 
to  aggrandize  the  Prussian  monarchy.  He  was  sent  to 
Vicuna  in  1852.  In  1S57  he  had  a  conference  with  Napo- 
leon III.  in  Paris.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1859.  In  a  letter  dated  St.  Petersburg.  May 
12,  1850,  he  says:  "I  see  in  our  position  in  the  Diet  a  de- 
fect of  Prussia  which  we  shall  have  sooner  or  later  to  heal 
fcn-o  et  i'jiii"  (with  iron  and  fire).  He  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  the  king,  who  sent  him  early  in  1802  on  a 
mission  to  Paris,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  jirime  minister. 
His  reactionary  policy  being  resisted  with  success  by  the 
liberals,  he  closed  or  dissolved  the  chamber  in  Oct..  1862, 
and  announced  that  he  would  enforce  his  measures  without 
the  sanction  of  the  deputies.  He  rendered  himself  very 
unpo])ular,  especially  with  the  party  of  progress  and  the 
friends  of  constitutional  government.  Austria  and  Prussia 
co-operated  in  the  spoliation  of  Denmark  and  the  conquest 
of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  in  1864. 

The  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  for  a  long  time 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  reunion  or  reconstruction  of  (Jer- 
many  as  a  nation.  Bismarck  adopted  the  axiom  that  Aus- 
tria must  bo  excluded  from  the  German  federation,  and  that 
a  new  union  of  German  states  must  be  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia.  Both  of  these  rivals  prepared  tor 
war,  and  as  Austria  was  sup])Ortcd  by  a  majority  of  the 
Federal  Diet,  Prussia  seceded  from  the  confederation  and 
appealed  to  arms  in  June,  1S66.  The  Prussian  armies,  as- 
suming the  offensive,  marched  rapidly  into  Bohemia,  and 
dcfeatc<l  the  Austrians  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sadowa, 
July  o,  1866.  The  war  was  ended  by  a  treaty  signed  in 
August  of  that  year,  by  which  Austria  was  excluded  from 
the  German  federation.  Among  the  results  of  this  victory 
was  the  annexation  of  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse.  Holstein, 
and  other  states  to  Prussia,  and  the  formation  of  the  North 
German  Confederation,  including  all  the  states  N.  of  the 
river  Maine.  Bismarck  negotiated  in  1866  secret  treaties 
of  alliance  with  Bavaria.  Baden,  and  AViirtemberg,  which 
powers  agreed  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  command 
their  armies  in  time  of  war.  The  great  and  sudden  increase 
in  the  power  of  Prussia  which  followed  the  victory  at  Sa- 
dowa is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  energy  and  diplomatic  genius 
of  Bismarck,  who  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  North 
German  Coiifedcratiou  in  1S67. 

The  prestige  of  Najioleon  was  much  impaired  by  the 
great  step  which  had  been  made  in  1866  towards  the  unity 
of  Germany,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  niililary  power  so  alarm- 
ing to  the  French.  It  is  generally  admitted  .that  Xajiolcmi 
III.  was  not  an  equal  match  for  Bismarck  in  the  diplomatic 
intrigues  and  contests  that  ensued  after  the  war  of  IS06. 
The  "  Edinburgh  Review"  (Oct.,  1S60)  has  the  following 
estimate  of  Bisman-k  :  "  We  cannot  consider  him  n  really 
great  statesman,  though  he  has  certainly  gifts  of  the  high- 
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est  order.  He  is  a  first-rate  diplomatist  and  negotiator. 
No  man  can  captivate  more  adroitly  those  he  wants  to  win ; 
nobodv  knows  better  to  strike  at  the  right  moment,  or  to 
wait  when  the  tide  is  running  in  his  favor.  His  personal 
courage  is  gre«t,  plivsically  as  well  a.s  morally  ;  he  shrinks 
from  nothing  eondueive  to  his  end.  He  is  not  naturally 
oloouenl.  bat  liis  speeches  are  generally  impressive  and  full 
of  teree  argument.  He  is  a  capital  companion  m  eoj'cty— 
wittv  genial,  sparkling  in  his  conversation.  ...  But  by 
the  side  of  these  virtues  the  darker  shades  arc  not  wanting. 
He  can  tell  the  verv  reverse  of  the  truth  with  an  amazing 
coolness ;  still  oftener  will  he  tell  the  plain  truth  when  he 
knows  he  will  not  be  believed." 

In  July,  1!*"U.  Napoleon  declared  war  against  Prussia, 
which  was  ready  for  the  contest  after  a  few  days'  notice. 
and  was  aided  "by  all  the  German  states  except  those  of 
Austria.  Bismarck  accompanied  the  tJerman  army  which 
invaded  France,  and  which  gained  a  series  of  decisive  vic- 
tories. He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Napoleon  at  Se- 
dan, and  followed  King  AVilliam  to  the  siege  of  Paris.  At 
an  interview  with  Jules  Favre.  the  French  minister  of  for- 
eign alViiirs.  who  made  overtures  of  peace  in  .September, 
Bfsinarck  demamled  the  cession  of  .■Msaee  and  part  of  Lor- 
raine. He  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  ministers  of  the 
new  regime  as  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  pavement."  After 
the  surreniler  of  Paris  in  Feb.,  1871.  ho  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  peace  by  which  France  ceded  to  the  victors  .\lsace 
and  a  juirt  of  Lorraine,  including  the  important  fortress 
of  Metz,  and  agreed  to  pav  in  money  an  indemnity  of  five 
milliards  of  francs,  eciual  to  Sl.OOn.tKHl.OOO.  The  definitive 
treaty  was  signed  at  Frankfort  in  May.  Bismarck  received 
the  title  of  prince  and  became  ehancellor  of  the  new  empire 
in  1S71.  In  ISTS  he  resigned  his  position  as  prime  min- 
ister of  Prussia.  By  his  recent  course  in  opposition  to  the 
ultramontane  and  conservative  party  he  has  gained  great 
poiiularity  with  the  liberals.  (See  '-Graf  Bismarck,  ein 
Leiicnsbiid,"  1807;  Eambeuceb,  '•  Herr  von  Bismarck," 
ISI'iS.  also  in  French  and  English;  ''Fiirst  Bismarck,"  in 
vol.  vii.,  part  1,  1S71,  of  "  Unsere  Zeit.") 

Revised  by  A.  J.  Schem. 

Bis'mark,  a  post-village  of  St.  Franijois  co..  Mo.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.,  76  miles  S.  of  St. 
Louis.  A  branch  railroad  extends  from  this  point  11  miles 
to  Pilot  Knob  and  to  Piermont,  10  miles  beyond. 

Bis'muth  (svmbol  Bi :  specific  gravity  about  9.8; 
equivalent  210),  a  brittle  metal  of  a  crystalline  texture 
and  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  occurs  native  in  Germany, 
France,  C-ornwall,  California,  Texas,  and  Sweden.  It  is 
also  found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  arse- 
nic. Rich  deposits  of  bismuth  ore  have  recently  been  found 
in  Utah.  It  fuses  at  about  000°  F.  When  strongly  heated 
it  burns  with  a  bluish-white  flame,  and  is  riipidly  oxidized. 
This  metal  is  not  often  used  in  the  arts  in  a  pure  state, 
but  its  alloys  are  of  considerable  importance.  Some  of 
them  are  extremely  fusible.  A  compound  of  eight  parts 
of  bismuth,  five  of"  lead,  and  three  of  tin  melts  in  boiling 
water,  and  is  called  fmihh  metal.  Other  alloys  are  even 
more  fusible.  Bismuth  is  an  ingredient  of  some  kinds 
of  stereotype  metal.  The  most  important  of  several 
compounds  it  forms  with  oxygen  is  the  tri-oxide  (BisOa), 
which  is  employed  in  the  m.anufacture  of  porcelain 
as  an  agent  for  fixing  the  gilding  and  for  increasing  the 
fusibility  of  fluxes.  The  sub-nitrate  is  a  tasteless,  heavy 
powder  of  pore  white  color,  called  pearl  white,  pearl  pow- 
der, blanc  de  fard,  etc.  This  is  used  as  a  cosmetic.  As  a 
medicine  it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Other 
medicinal  preparations  are  the  sub-carbonate,  the  sub- 
oxide, the  citrate,  the  tannate,  and  the  vakrianate. 

Bis'miithinp,  a  tri-sulphidc  of  bismuth,  is  composed 
of  81.11  per  cent,  of  bismuth  and  IS.l  of  sulphur.    It  occurs 
in  lodes  and  beds  in  the  older  rocks  with  ores  of  arsenic, 
copper,  iron,  and  lead,  cither  crystallized  in  acicular 'prisms 
or  massive  with  a  foli.ated  structure.      It  is  a  rare  mineral. 
Bi'!snn,a  genus  of  animals  of  the  order  Ruminantia  and 
family  Bovida^,  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  ox.  natives  of 
Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica.     The     bisons     have 
short    horns,    which    are 
curved     iuward     at     the 
point.     They   are    distin- 
guished from  the   ox    by 
an  additional  pair  of  ribs 
(having    fourteen    pairs), 
anil    by   long    woolly    or 
shaggy  hair,  which  covers 
the  neck  and  shoulders  of 
the  males.     At  least  three  '''*°"- 

species  of  fossil  bison  have  been  discovered.      (For  the 
European  bison,  see  AuROCns.)     The  American  bison  (Bi- 


son Amertcanm)  is  known  in  the  U.  S.  by  the  incorrect 
name  of  buffalo.  This  is  the  only  species  of  the  ox  family 
indigenous  to  America,  except  the  musk  ox.  It  is  similar 
to  the  European  bison,  but  the  fore  parts  are  more  shaggy, 
and  it  is  a  powerful  and  ferocious-looking  animal,  which 
no  American  beast  can  overcome  or  resist  except  the  grizzly 
bear.  The  color  of  its  hair  is  mostly  brown.  Vast  herds  of 
bisons  roam  over  the  plains  and  prairies  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  feeding  on  grass 
and  brushwood.  They  are  generally  inolTensive,  and  will 
not  attack  men,  but  prefer  to  run  rather  than  to  fight. 
During  their  migration  they  move  in  enormous  herds, 
which  are  innumerable  and  irresistible.  Great  numbers 
of  them  are  killed  by  Indians,  who  pursue  them  on  horse- 
back and  subsist  on  their  flesh.  Their  hides  are  also  valu- 
able, and  under  the  name  of  buffalo  robes  are  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  flesh  of  the  cows  is  highly  es- 
teemed, and  is  similar  to  beef,  being  very  juicy  and  savory. 
The  bisons  are  swift  in  running,  and  have  so  keen  a  sense 
of  smell  that  the  hunter  cannot  easily  approach  near 
enoun-h  to  shoot  them.  The  Indians  sometimes  circumvent 
them''by  setting  fire  to  the  prairie  grass  on  several  sides, 
and  thus  driving  them  in  confusion  towards  a  central  po- 
sition. They  also  drive  them  over  precipices  in  largo 
herds,  the  momentum  of  which  is  such  that  the  leaders 
cannot  5tO]i  or  retreat,  being  forced  forward  by  the  mass 
behind  them.  The  chase  of  bisons  is  attended  with  some 
danger,  as  they  sometimes  turn  upon  an  assailant,  who  is 
liable  to  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  herd.  Numerous 
tribes  of  aborigines  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  bisou  for 
their  food  and  clothing.  Their  skins,  which  are  covered 
with  soft  hair  or  fur,  are  much  used  for  blankets,  and  their 
flesh  and  fat  are  converted  into  pemmicaii,  the  favorite  food 
of  the  fur-hunters  and  voi/agciirs  of  North  .^mcYica.  Tlie 
bison  dificrs  from  the  true  bulfaloes  in  having  a  hump  upon 
the  back,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  dewlap,  which  is  small 
in  the  bufi'aloes.  The  buffaloes  have  cavities  in  their  horns 
communicating  with  the  nasal  passages — the  bison  has  not ; 
the  horns  turn  outward  in  the  true  bufi'aloes,  and  inward 
in  the  bisons.     (See  Buffalo.) 

Revised  bv  C.  W.  Greene. 

Bissa'gcs,  or  Buoo'ja  Islands,  a  group  of  numer- 
ous small  volcanic  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  Vf. 
coast. of  Africa,  between  lat.  10°  and  12°  N..  and  between 
Ion.  15°  and  17°  W.  They  have  several  good  ports,  i^omo 
of  them  are  densely  peopled  with  a  savage  negro  race  who 
cultivate  maize,  bananas,  etc.,  and  raise  cattle.  Bissiio, 
an  island  of  the  above  group,  is  a  settlement  of  Portuguese, 
who  formerly  traded  in  slaves,  and  who  export  hides,  wax, 
and  rice :  it  has  about  SOOO  inhabitants. 

Bis'seU  (William  H.),  M.  D.,  born  in  Cooperstown, 
N.  y..  April  1,  ISll,  removed  to  Illinois  in  lSa7.  Ho 
practised  law  for  several  years,  served  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Mexican  war  (1846-47),  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress by  the  Democrats  in  1848,  and  served  six  years.  In 
ISoG  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Illinois  by  the  Republi- 
cans.    Died  Mar.  IS,  1860. 

Bissex'tile  [Lat.  himejelUiH,  from  hit.  "twice,"  and 
se.riilis,  "  sixth  "].  called  in  English  Leap- Year,  a  name 
given  to  the  vear  which  contains  360  days.  In  the  Julian 
calendar  the"  length  of  the  year  was  fixed  at  36oi  days, 
about  11  minutes  more  than  the  actual  length.  In  order 
that  the  year  should  always  begin  with  the  beginning  of  a 
day,  it  w"a«  directed  that  every  fourth  year  should  contain 
366  days,  and  the  other  years  365.  The  additional  day 
was  given  to  February,  and  was  inserted  next  after  the 
24th.  which  the  Romans  called  Sexto  KciUiiJuk  Marlii. 
This  was  reckoned  twice,  and  the  repeated  day  was  Jih 
Srrlo  Kiihiidtia  ;  hence  the  name  biseejiile. 

Bistineau,  bis'te-no',  a  lake  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Louis- 
iana, forms  the  boundary  between  Bienville  and  Bossier 
parishes.  It  is  about  25  "miles  long,  and  has  a  mean  width 
of  nearly  2  miles.  Its  water  is  discharged  through  a  short 
outlet  into  Red  River.     It  is  navigable  by  steamboats. 

Bis'tOTt  {Poh/fionum  Bhtortn).  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  order' Polygonacca;.  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  bears  flowers  in  a  dense  terminal  spike.  The 
whole  plant  is  astringent,  containing  ranch  tannin.  The 
tortuous  root  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  vegetable  as- 
tringents, and  is  used  both  internally  and  externally. 

Bis'tre,  or  Bis'ter,  a  pigment  of  a  warm  brown  color 
or  reddish  brown,  used  by  painters  in  water-colors.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  soot  of  wuod,  especially  the  beech. 

Bistric'za,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  14  miles  N. 
E.  of  Agrani.     Po]..  in  1860,  6117. 

Bis'tritz,  a  fortified  town  of  Transylvania,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  Bistritz  River,  52  miles  N.  E. 
of  Klausenburg.  It  has  two  monasteries,  a  gymnasium, 
and  several  large  cattle-fairs  every  year.     Near  it  are  the 
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ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  former  residence  of  the 
family  of  Iluniades.     Pop.  in  1S69,  7212. 

Bit,  in  ships,  is  a  frame  composed  of  two  short  but 
strong  vertical  timbers  tixed  upon  the  deck  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  vessel.  Its  main  purpose  is  for  fastening  the  cable 
when  the  ship  rides  at  anchor,  and  for  '*  leading"  the  prin- 
cipal ropes  of  the  rigging.  To  ■*  bit  the  cable"  is  to  fasten 
it  round  the  bit.  Various  kinds  arc  called  "riding-bits," 
"paul-bits,"  "jeer-bits,"  "topsail-sheet-bits,"  etc.  To  re- 
sist strains,  the  bits  arc  strongly  bolted  to  the  beama  that 
support  the  deck. 

Bitsch  [Fr.  Bltcke;  Lat.  Bichia],  a  small  fortified  town 
of  Lorraine,  in  a  pass  of  the  Vosges,  about  Jifi  miles  N.  N. 
W.  of  Strasburg  and  04  miles  E.  of  Metz.  Here  is  a  cit- 
adel on  a  steep  isolated  rock  that  is  nearly  impregnable.  It 
was  in  the  French  department  of  Moselle  until  IS?'),  when 
possession  was  taken  of  it  by  the  Germans  at  the  general 
cession  of  the  country;  for,  in  spite  of  a  long  siege  and 
bombardment,  it  was  not  surrendered.  Pop.  in  1800,  2740. 
Bit'hoor',  nr  Bittoor,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
about  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Oawnpore.  It  has  numerous  pago- 
das, and  is  visited  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims.  During  the 
mutiny  of  1S57  it  was  a  stronghold  of  Nana  Sahib,  and  was 
taken  by  Gen.  ilavelock  in  Aug.,  1857.  Pop.  about  8000. 
Bithyn'ia^  an  ancient  country  of  Asia  Minor,  was 
bounded  on  the  N".  by  the  P<jntus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea),  on 
the  E.  by  Paphlagonia.  on  the  S.  by  Ualatia  and  Phrygia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Propmitis  {Sea  of  MArmora),  which 
separated  it  from  Europe.  The  chief  towns  were  Nicomedia, 
Chaleedon,  Nica^a,  Prusa,  and  Heraclea.  Bithynia  was 
annexed  to  the  Persian  em])ire  in  543  B.  C,  and  afterwards 
became  an  indepemlent  kingdom.  Nicomedes  I.  began  to 
reign  over  it  in  278  B.  C,  and  died  in  240.  Prusias  II. 
was  king  of  Bithynia  in  the  time  uf  Hannibal,  who  sought 
refuge  at  his  court.  In  74  B.  C,  Bithynia  became  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  empire.  Nicomedia  was  for  a  long 
time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  In  1298  the  Turks  con- 
quered the  country,  and  in  1328  made  Prusa  the  capital 
of  their  whole  empire. 

Bit'lis,  Betlis,  or  Bedlis,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
60  miles  W.  S.  W,  of  Van.  It  is  built  in  a  wide  ravine 
between  limestone  ridges  or  hills  which  rise  about  2000 
feet  higher  than  the  town.  It  contains  three  mosques, 
several  convents,  and  an  ancient  castle,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  firearms,  and  cotton  cloths  of  a  bright-red  dye. 
Pop.  from  10,000  to  12,000,  of  which  about  one-third  aro 
Armenians.  The  Persians  defeated  the  army  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  near  Bitlis  in  1554. 

Biton'to  (anc.  Butnninm  or  Bltuntum),  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Bari,  11  miles  W.  of  Bari.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  several  monasteries. 
Goofl  wine  is  made  in  the  vicinity.  The  Spaniards  gained 
a  decisive  victorv  over  tho  Austrians  here  May  25,  1734. 
Pop.  in  1872,  24,078. 
Bitter  Almoud  Oil.  See  Almonds,  Oil  of. 
Bitter  Creek,  a  station  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R., 
in  Sweetwater  co.,  Wy.,  785  miles  \V.  of  Omaha.  Tho 
railroad  company  has  repair-shops  at  this  point.  Kemark- 
ablv  imposing  scenery  abounds  in  the  neighborhood.  P.  48. 
Bifterfeld,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxonv,  on  the  Mulde  River,  20  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Leipsic. 
It  is  on  tho  railway  from  Berlin  to  Leipsic,  with  branches 
to  Hallo  and  other  ])lacefl.  It  has  important  manufactures 
of  cloth,  iron,  machines,  etc.     Pop.  in  1870,  4972. 

Bitter  Kin^  (Souhmrca  amara),  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
of  the  order  Poiygalaccit',  derives  its  name  from  its  intense 
bitterness.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indian  Islands,  has 
lar^-c  oval  leaves  and  axillary  racemes  of  regular  tlowers. 
It  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  fevers  and  other  diseases. 

Bit'tern  {Ardcn  or  Bntaunie),  a  bird  of  the  order  Gral- 
latores  or  waders,  is  regarded 
by  some  naturalists  as  a  spe- 
cies of  heron  {Ardva).  It  has 
a  long,  straight,  and  sharp 
bill,  long  legs,  and  a  long 
neck.  The  neck  is  furnished 
w  it  h  a  looso  pi  unuige  or 
fringe  of  fcatliors  which  it  can 
erect  at  pleasure.  This  hand- 
some bird  frequents  marshy 
fens  and  reedy  shores  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  where  it  lies  hid 
during  the  day,  and  feeds  l>y  '^■-■L'r 
night  on  fn.^s,  fish,  etc.  The  'W^ 
Ardrti  Mt,_N<iriH  (common  bit- 
tern of  Enf^Iand)  is  widely  dif- 
fused in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa^     It  utters  a  peculiar  hollow  and  booming  sound, 
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which  is  noticed  in  Goldsmith's  line,  "The  hollow-sound- 
ing bittern  guards  its  nest."  When  assailed  it  defends 
itself  bravely  with  its  sharp  bill,  which  is  about  four  inches 
long.  In  the  U.  S.  are  found  two  hiltcrns  similar  in  habits 
to  the  Artiea  Htellftrifi — viz.  BottturuH  minor  ("bittern"  or 
"bog  bull")  and  Ardea  exilis  {"least  bittern"). 

Bittern,  the  mother-liquid  remaining  after  the  removal 
of  comimm  salt  from  brines  which  have  Ijeen  partially  evapo- 
rated. The  bitter  taste  is  due  to  the  magnesium  salts  pres- 
ent. Sea-water  and  many  salt-wclls  yield  a  bittern  which 
is  valuable  in  the  production  of  Ejisom  salts  (sulphate  of 
magnesia),  and  especially  of  bromine. 

Bitter  Principle,  a  term  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  bitter  suljstances  of  vegetable  origin,  mcist  of  which  aro 
alkaloids  or  glucosidcs.  Welter  applies  this  name  to  car- 
bazotic  or  picric  acid,  a  crystaUizable  bitter  substance 
com])08cd  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo,  etc. 

Bitter  Root  River  of  Montana  Territory  rises  in  tho 
Rocky  Mountains,  flows  northward,  and  enters  Clark's 
River  in  Missoula  co.  Length,  estimated  at  110  miles. 
Gold  is  found  near  it. 

Bit'ters,  the  name  applied  to  certain  medicines,  simplo 
or  compound,  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin,  characterized  by 
a  bitter  taste,  and  for  the  most  part  having  tonic  virtues. 
The  simple  bitter  medicines  are  aromntfr^  if  they  have  a 
fragrant  odor;  pure,  if  bitterness  is  their  jirincipal  charac- 
teristic to  the  taste;  and  sti/ptic,  if  they  have  an  astringent 
efi*ect  upon  the  tongue.  "  Bitters,"  as  popularly  used,  are 
generally  compounds  of  dilute  alcohol  with  various  bitter 
drugs,  as  aloes  if  a  cathartic  effect  bo  desired  ;  if  a  (onic 
effect  is  sought,  tho  bitters  used  are  calisaya  liark,  gentian, 
quassia,  columl^o.and  others.    An  aromatic  is  often  added. 

Bitter  Spar,  a  name  given  to  an  easily  eleavable  va- 
riety of  Dolomite  (which  see).  It  usually  occurs  in  obtuse 
rhombohedrons,  and  consists  of  about  55  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  45  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Fine 
transparent  crystals  of  it  arc  found  at  Gap  in  France  and 
TravcrscUa  in  Piedmont. 

Bitter-Sweet,  or  Woody  Nightshade  {Solmmm 
Diili-nnntrn),  a  perennial  plant  with  a  slirubby  stem,  nearly 
allied  to  the  potato,  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is 
naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  It  has  ovate,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
the  upper  ones  halberd-shaped  or  with  two  ear-like  lobes 
at  the  base,  and  purple  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  poisonous 
red  berry.  The  stems  or  twigs  gathered  in  autumn  arc 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  in  chorea  and  some  cutaneous 
disorders. 

The  name  bitter-sweet  is  frequently  given  in  this  country 
to  a  climbing  woody  vine,  the  Celantrus  sefindeitv,  of  the 
natural  order  Celastracese,  which  grows  wild  in  the  North- 
ern and  Atlantic  States.  This  vine  is  also  called  wax-work 
and  staff  tree.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine,  and  is  pop- 
ularly believed  to  have  great  vii'tues  as  an  alterative. 

Bitter  Wood,  u  name  given  to  several  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  genus  Xiflopia  and  the  order  Auonaceie,  natives  of 
Brazil  and  tho  West  Indies.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
bitterness  of  their  wood.  The  fruit  of  A't/lupln  tn-rice'i  is 
aromatic  and  pungent  like  pepper.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  Picrirna  exccha  and  Quassia  errcha,  the  wood 
of  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.     (See  Quassia.) 

Bitll'men  [perhaps  from  the  Gr.  rnVvs,  a  "pitch-pine 
tree"].  Tliis  term  apjtlieK  to  those  mineral  substances, 
both  solid  and  liquid,  of  an  oily  or  resinous  nature,  com- 
]iosed  principally  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  sometimes 
united  with  o.xygen,  for  which  the  general  formula  is 
tiU'^^ll")  +  m{V,''\iv'0").  In  general  terms,  therefore,  tho 
bitumens  are  mixtures  in  sundry  proportions  of  many  siui- 
])io  carbonated  hydrogens,  aecompanied  in  the  solid  and 
viscous  varieties 'by  many  o.xygonatcd  carburets  of  hy- 
drogen. 

In  general,  the  whole  series  of  bitumens  arrange  them- 
selves between  two  extremes,  represented  by  pit-coal  and 
naphtha  as  types,  as  follows  : 

Pit-coal. 

Carbon 89.31 

Hvdroj,'en 4.92 

Oxygen  and  azote f>."7 

lOU.OO 
Bitumen  is  employed  as  the  binding  substance  in  a  va- 
riety of  bituminous 'mastics  and  cements,  which,  though 
principally  used  as  a  surface-coating  for  timber  to  protict 
it  from  deeav.  and  for  roofs,  arches,  walls,  area  and  celhir 
tloors,  etc.,  to  render  them  watertiglit.  is  also  quite  ofldi 
employed  in  masonry  constructions,  both  as  a  matrix  for 
concrete  and  as  a  cement  between  bricks  and  stone,  instead 
of  lime  and  calcareous  cements.  It  is  also  used  extensively 
for  street  and  other  pavements,  ami  in  some  of  its  forms 
for  fuel  and  for  making  illuminating  gas  and  varnish. 


Naplitba. 

Carbon 88.20 

Hydrogen 11.80 

100.00 
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A  knowleage  of  bitumen  dates  back  to  a  remote  period, 
but  its  extensive  and  varied  application  in  the  builder  6  art 
is  of  quite  i-eeent  origin.  It  is  found  in  numerous  localities 
and  in  a  variety  of  forms,  principally  in  the  secondary,  terti- 
ary audalluvialformatiuns,  seldom  in  the  primitive  or  older 
strata  The  several  varieties  pass  into  each  other,  from 
nauhtha  the  most  fluid,  to  j,ctruUum  and  mincrul  mr  which 
are^Ic^s  ■-o,  theuce  to  muHha,  which  is  more  or  less  cohesive, 
to  anphnUum  and  elastic  fc;(i,moi,  which  arc  solid.  Ihoy 
are  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  combine  with  the 
fixed  and  essential  oils.  They  are  most  commonly  soluble 
in  ether,  and  generally  the  more  solid  varieties  are  soluble, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  those  that  are  more  fluid. 

Naphtha  is  a  carburet  of  hydrogen  (IlsC'e),  is  fluid  and 
transparent,  exhales  a  strong  odor,  hums  on  the  apjiroach 
of  a  lighted  taper,  and  will  unite  with  pure  ammonia  and 
the  fluid  caustic  alkalies.  The  principal  use  of  naphtha 
as  an  ingredient  of  cements  and  mastics  is  its  power  of  dis- 
solving the  more  solid  bitumens.  It  also  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  disscdving  india-rubber,  which 
gelatinizes  when  digested  in  it  with  gentle  heat,  and  in 
this  pulpy  state  is  used  to  render  fabrics  waterproof. 
Naphtha  is  found  near  Baku,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  and  various  ]iarts  of  Persia  ;  also  at  Monte 
Cain,  near  Piaceuza  in  Italy,  and  near  Amiano  in  the 
duchy  of  Parma.  It  is  also  found  in  Calabria,  in  Sicily, 
and  in  America. 

Petroleum  is  less  limpid  than  naphtha,  is  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  blackish  or  brownish  in  color,  more  or  less  trans- 
lucid,  has  a  strong  odor  and  a  pungent,  acrid  taste,  and  is 
very  inflammable,  though  less  so  tliau  naphtha.  When 
warm  it  is  as  fluid  as  common  tar,  but  at  the  freezing-point 
of  water  it  becomes  very  viscid.  It  is  much  more  abundant 
than  naphtha,  being  found  in  the  secondary  rocks,  particu- 
larly in  the  coal-strata  and  in  the  vicinity  of  beds  of  coal. 
It  rises  in  a  spring  on  the  base  of  Mount  ^■esuvlus,  and  is 
found  in  a  stream  at  Gobian,  France.  At  Beckelbronn  in 
Alsace  it  is  found  mixed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  sand, 
from  which  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water.  It  is 
viscous,  of  a  brown  color,  and  is  much  used  as  a  lubricator 
for  machinery  and  carriage  axles.  At  Amiano,  Italy,  it  is 
extracted  froin  a  compact,  greenish  clay,  and  near  Modena 
it  is  found  on  the  surface  of  certain  springs.  In  Transyl- 
vania it  occurs  in  most  of  the  salt-mines.  The  most  re- 
markable and  abundant  sources  of  petroleum  are  found  in 
the  U.  S.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-beds  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  where  it  is  procured 
by  means  of  artesian  wells,  and  gives  employment  to  im- 
mense capital.  The  aggregate  yield  of  the  oil-wells  of 
Pennsylvania  alone  has  reached  as  high  as  18,U00  barrels 
per  day. 

Petroleum  is  a  more  or  less  perfect  solvent  of  the  more 
solid  bitumens,  ami  when  recfitied  will  dissolve  india-rub- 
ber ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  is  useful  for  cements  and 
mastics.  The  residuum 'of  refined  petroleum  will  dissolve 
solid  asphaltum. 

The  viscous  bitumens  generally,  when  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, yield  a  more  or  less  pale-yellow,  oily  liquid,  called 
by  Bouss'ingault  petrolene,  because  it  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  petroleum.  When  pure,  this  oil,  light  yellow 
in  color,  has  a  bituminous  odor,  little  taste,  boils  at  536° 
F.,  viewing  a  vapor  of  the  density  of  y.41;i.  It  is  there- 
fore isomeric  with  the  essential  oils  of  lemon  and  turpen- 
tine. Petroleum  at  69^^°  F.  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .891, 
and  contains  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  carbon, 
and  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol.  Its  composition  by 
analysis  is — 

Carbon 88.  -=  1  equivalent. 

Hydrogen 12.  =  1  equivalent. 

100. 
If  the  petroleum  of  Beckelbronn  and  other  similar  va- 
rieties be  heated  in  an  oil-bath  at  a  temperature  of  482° 
F.,  the  petrolenc  is  separated  and  passes  ofl"  as  vapor,  and 
there  remains  a  brilliantly  black  body,  heavier  than  water, 
with  a  ccmchoidal  fracture,  and  which  burns  like  the  resins 
in  general,  leaving  an  abundant  coke.  As  this  body  pos- 
sesses the  character  of  asidialtum,  and  forms  an  essential 
part  of  that  bitumen,  it  is  called  asphaltene.  It  is  oxidized 
petroleum,  containing  by  analysis — 

Carbon I^- 

Hydrogen ^-^ 

Oxygen 1^-^ 

100.00 

Mineral  tar  is  regarded  as  asphaltum  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  bituminous  oil  than  the  solid  asphaltum.  It 
is  more  viscid  than  petroleum,  and  of  a  glossy,  black  color. 
The  principal  sources  of  the  mineral  tar  of  commerce  are, 
in  France,  at  Bastenne  (Landes)  and  at  Pyrimont-Seyssel 
(Ain),  and  in  Switzerland  at  Val-de-Travers  in  the  canton 
of  Neufchatel,  where  it  is  found  in  the  Jurassic  limestone 
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formation.  At  Bastenne,  and  also  at  Gaujac,  the  bitumen 
flows  out  from  several  openings  or  springs  mixed  with 
water,  and  is  also  found  richly  impregnating  a  quartzy 
sandstone,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  process  of 
boiling.  The  Bastenne  mines  are  nearly  exhausted.  At 
Seysscl  the  bitumen  is  found  impregnating  both  sandstones 
and  limestones.  It  is  procured  from  the  sandstone  (called 
molaeae)  by  boiling  in  water.  The  tar  rises  to  the  surface 
or  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  brown  lumps,  or  in 
a  scmi-tr.ansparent  brownish  coating.  Thus  puritied  it  is 
called  r/riiisDc.  A  specimen  of  this  sandstone,  considerably 
richer  than  the  average,  gave  by  analysis — 

Bituminous  oil ^'^  I  Bitumen 10.60 

Carbon. ^-  i 

Quartzy  grains 

Calcareous  grains 

luu.uo 
Taken  in  bulk,  the  product  of  the  mine  is  much  less  rich 
than  this  specimen. 

The  bituminous  limestone  called  asphalt  rock  is  found 
both  at  Seysscl  and  at  Val-de-Travers.  That  from  Seyssel 
contains  on  an  average  about  91)  jier  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  10  per  cent,  of  bitumen.  The  Val-de-Travers 
asphaltie  rock  is  richer,  containing  about  SO  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  20  per  cent,  of  bitumen.  The  stone 
is  massive,  of  irregular  fracture,  and  of  a  liver-brown  color. 
Though  easily  scratched  with  the  finger  nail,  it  is  diSicult 
to  break  up  with  a  hammer,  showing  malleable  properties 
under  the  blows.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.114,  water  being 
1000. 

Asphaltum  is  a  dry  and  solid  variety  of  bitumen,  usually 
very  brittle,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  too  hard  to  be 
easily  impressed  with  the  finger  nail.  It  is  opaque,  smooth, 
slightly  transluiicnt  at  the  edges,  of  black  or  brownish  color, 
and  has  little  odor  unless  rubbed  or  heated.  It  is  very  in- 
flammable, melts  easily,  and  if  pure  burns  with  little  or  no 
residue.  It  is  solublein  alcohol,  and  not  readily  so  in  the 
fixed  and  essential  oils  or  ether,  but  najditha  dissolves  one- 
fifth  of  its  weight  of  asidialtum  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  forms  a  saturated  solution  of  a  deep-black  color. 

Asphaltum  is  found  floating  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in 
veins  with  calcareous  spar  and  brown  iron  ore  at  Karms- 
dorf  in  Saxony.  In  Cornwall  it  occurs  with  sulphurets  of 
lead  and  copper :  near  Syrsan  on  the  Wolga  in  compact 
limestone ;  in  embedded  veins  in  the  secondary  limestone 
in  Fifeshire;  in  clay  iron-stone  at  East  Lothian  ;  in  veins 
in  Shropshire,  England ;  and  in  the  Ilartz  Mountains.  Ger- 
many, along  with  sparry  iron,  heavy  s])ar,  and  brown  iron 
ore.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Ural  and  Caucasus  Mountains. 
It  is  found  in  many  places  in  Mexico,  and  abounds  in  the 
islands  of  B.arbadoes  and  Trinidad.  In  Trinidad  there  is 
a  remarkable  lake  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  covered 
almost  entirely  with  a  stratum  of  asphaltum,  traversed  by 
fissures  and  crevices  filled  with  water.  The  color  is  ashy 
or  gray,  approaching  to  black,  and  in  portions  of  the  lake 
quite  black.  Near  the  shore  it  is  generally  hard,  giving  a 
dull  eonchoid.al  fracture.  Towards  the  centre  it  is  softer, 
and  at  some  points  fluid  petroleum  is  formed,  which  gradu- 
ally indurates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  A  gentle  heat  ren- 
ders the  Trinidad  asphaltum  ductile,  but  it  is  quite  'arittle 
at  the  freezing-point  of  water.  It  is  emjiloyed  on  the  island 
in  making  roads  and  in  paving  courtyard  areas,  etc..  and 
for  covering  roofs,  terraces,  etc.  Within  the  !ast  few  years 
it  has  been  imported  into  the  U.  S.  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, where  it  is  used  in  the  fabrication  of  various  road  and 
roof  coverings,  and  for  other  kindred  purposes.  The  prod- 
ucts of  its  distillation  are  inflammable  gas  resembling  that 
obtained  from  pit-coal,  a  species  of  bituminous  oil,  a  tarry 
substance  resembling  coal-tar,  and  a  substance  resembling 

The  other  forms  of  solid  bitumen  (cohesive  mineral 
pitch,  elastic  bitumen,  letinite  or  retin  asphaltum,  fossil 
copal,  and  hatchetine  or  mineral  adipocere)  have  little  or 
no  useful  aiqdication  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  require  no 
extended  notice.  The  elastic  bitumen,  known  also  as  min- 
eral caoutchouc,  possesses  the  proi.crty,  like  india-rubber, 
of  efi'acing  pencil-marks  from  paper,  but  is  little  used  lor 
that  purpose,  as  it  soils  the  paper. 

The  bitumen  employed  by  the  ancient  Babylonians  was 
a  semi-fluiil  variety,  obtained  from  the  fountains  of  Is  (the 
modern  Hit),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  These 
thermal  fountains  still  flow  copiously,  yielding  large  quan- 
tities of  petroleum,  mixed  with  intensely  saline  sulphu- 
reous water.  It  was  used  to  unite  the  sun-dried  bricks 
with  which  the  Babylonians  constructed  their  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  the  state  in  which  the  ruins  of  many 
colossal  structures  are  still  found  indicates  the  imperishable 
character  of  the  cement  used.  It  was  probably  applied  in 
the  plastic  state,  and  indurated  gradually  by  the  evapora- 
tion, and  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  bituminous  oils. 

In  the  fabrication  of  bituminous  mastics  and  cements  the 
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forms  of  bitumen  employed  are  ])rineipally  petroleum,  min- 
eral tar,  asplmltum,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  naphtha.  Of 
petroleum,  it  is  the  residuum  only  (known  as  "still  bot- 
toms"), obtained  in  the  retining  process,  that  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  This  is  a  suitable  solvent  for  solid  asphal- 
tum. 

BiturainouB  mastic  (^sometimes  called  asphaltic  mastic 
or  asphaltic  cement)  is  generally  composed  of  mineral  tar 
and  some  calcareous,  silieious,  or  earthy  substances  in  pow- 
der. Instead  of  the  mineral  tar,  solid  asphaltum,  that  has 
been  softened  by  a  liquid  bitumen  or  other  suitable  solvent, 
may  bo  used.  The  bituminous  mastics  of  Seyssel  and  A'al- 
do-Travers  are  generally  made  by  mi.\ing  the  bituminous 
limestones  of  these  localities,  previously  pulverized,  with  a 
suitable  proportion  of  the  mineral  tar  extracted  from  the 
bituminous  sandstone  or  molasne.  .Seven  to  eight  percent, 
of  mineral  tar  will  be  required  for  the  Seyssel  mastic,  while 
44  to  6  ])er  cent,  will  answer  for  that  of  Val-de-Travers. 
The  tar  is  first  heated  in  east-  or  wrought-iron  boilers  over 
a  brisk  tire,  until  the  boiling  liquid  begins  to  emit  a  thin 
whitish  vapor.  The  heat  is  then  moderated,  and  main- 
tained at  a  uniform  state,  wliilethe  powdered  stone  is  added 
gradually,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  lowering  the  tem- 
perature sudilenly  by  adding  too  much  at  once.  A  yellow- 
ish or  brownish  vapor  indicates  a  degree  of  heat  calculated 
to  scorch  and  injure  the  mastic.  In  such  case  the  material 
sliould  be  stirred  rapidly  and  the  fire  drawn  or  reduced. 
For  convenience  of  transportation  the  mastic  is  moulded 
into  blocks  about  twenty  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide, 
and  five  or  six  inches  deep.  When  renielted  for  use  it  is 
necessary  to  add  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  mineral  tar,  to  compen- 
sate for  btss  of  oil  by  evaporation  in  reheating. 

The  bituminous  limestone  may  be  reduced  to  powder  by 
either  grinding  or  roasting.  For  grinding,  the  stone  is  first 
brciken  up  into  pieces  not  much  larger  than  a  hen's  egg, 
and  is  then  passed  through  some  suitable  mill.  The  cast- 
iron  mill,  consisting  of  two  llorizontal  iron  plates,  one  re- 
volving eccentrically  upon  the  face  of  the  other,  answers 
very  well.  Cold,  dry  weather  is  the  best  season  for  this 
operation,  which  should  be  conducted  under  cover.  If  the 
weather  be  too  warm  the  stone  is  apt  to  cake.  For  roast- 
ing, the  stone  is  first  broken  up  as  for  grinding:  tiie  frag- 
ments are  then  gently  heated  in  a  closed  iron  vessel.  They 
gradually  lose  their  coherence,  and  are  reduced  to  powder 
by  stirring  witli  an  iron  instrument.  This  process  is  not 
only  less  economical  than  grinding  when  large  operations 
are  carried  on,  but  there  is  a  loss  of  tar  by  cva]ioration,  and 
there  is  also  danger  of  injury  by  too  high  heat. 

Instead  of  the  bituminous  limestone,  powdered  limestone, 
raarl,  or  chalk  has  sometimes  been  used  with  the  mineral 
tar,  giving  very  good  results,  the  proportion  of  the  tar  lie- 
ing  of  course  increased  to  compensate  for  its  absence  in  the 
powdered  mineral. 

Triiiiilad  lliliimiiioiis  Mastic. — A  good  mnstio  may  be 
made  from  the  Trinidad  asphaltum.  jirovidcd  a  suitable 
solvent  for  it  be  employed.  This  asphaltum  melts  read- 
ily at  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  very  brittle  wllen  cold.  When 
niixeil  up,  without  a  solvent,  with  any  pulverized  material, 
whether  silicious,  calcareous,  or  argillaceous,  the  mastic 
produced  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  hard,  firm,  and  in  some 
degree  malleable  through  the  wide  range  of  temperature 
peculiar  to  the  IT.  S.  If  the  proportion  of  mineral  ingre- 
dient be  so  much  increased  as  to  give  a  hard  and  firm  mas- 
tic at  1111)°  F..  it  will  be  quite  brittle  at  the  freezing-point 
of  water  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  proportions  be  ad- 
justed with  a  view  to  firmness  and  tenacity  in  cold  weath- 
er, it  will  be  much  too  soft  at  a  summer  heat.  The  residuum 
produei'd  in  refining  crude  petroleum  is  so  far  a  solvent  for 
solid  Trinidad  asphaltum  that  when  the  two  are  thorough- 
Iv  mixed  together  by  stirring  in  an  iron  boiler  over  a  gen- 
tle heat,  in  llie  proportion,  by  weight,  of  o  of  resiiluuni  to 
7J  or  s  of  asphaltum,  a  mineral  tar  is  produced  much  re- 
sembling that  of  Bastennes  or  Seyssel,  and  which,  like  the 
latter,  nuiy  be  employed  for  making  mastic,  in  combimition 
with  tile  bituminous  limestone  or  otlier  mineral  substance. 

The  following  formula)  give  a  good  mastic  for  covering 
pavements,  collars,  areas,  and  arches,  and  for  other  similar 
purposes  : 

(Solid  Trinidad  asphaltum ^"  "'^^  I  —  tar  30  lbs 

1.  J  Uisiduum  <if  retined  petroleum s'    "     f 

(.I'owdered  marl  or  other  amorphous  limestone 70    " 

ioo  " 

1  Trinidad  asphaltum 17i  lbs.  1  ^  ^^^  .^^  j. 

...doom  of  refined  peiroleum I>i   "   J 

owdered  amorphous  limestone 7(t  '* 

100  " 

From  the  trials  that  have  been  made  there  appears  no 
reason  to  dinibt  that  the  Trinidad  asphaltum.  suitably  soft- 
ened with  some  of  the  liquid  bitumens,  (U-  with  substances 
(leriveil  from  tbeui  possessing  the  properties  of  a  solvent, 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  natural  mineral  tur  in  the  fabrica- 
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tion  of  mastics.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  nothing  has 
yet  been  discovered  which  can  rci)laee,  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion, the  bituminous  limestone  of  Seyssel  and  Val-de-Travers. 
An  amorphous  carbonate  of  lime,  and  even  well-slacked 
quicklime,  have  both  been  used  with  very  good  results ;  but 
in  the  natural  asidniltic  rock  the  calcareous  matter  is  so  in- 
timately and  impalpably  combined  with  tlio  bitumen,  re- 
sists so  thoroughly  the  action  of  air  ami  water,  and  even 
muriatic  acid,  and  is  so  entirely  free  from  moisture — prop- 
erties due  perhaps  to  the  vast  pressure  and  intense  heat 
under  which  the  ingredients  have  been  incorporated  by  na- 
ture— that  we  are  forced  to  attribute  the  excellence  of  this 
material  to  the  existence  of  certain  natural  conditions  which 
the  most  skilful  artificial  methods  fail  to  reprotluce. 

The  North  American  Xcufehalel  Uock  Paving  Company 
use  for  their  pavement  and  other  CT)vering8  in  the  II.  t?.  the 
^'al-de-Travers  asphalt  rock,  Trinidad  bitumen,  and  "  still 
bottoms  "  or  residuum  of  petroleum.  They  manufacture 
by  the  following  processes  ; 

1.  Mineral  far  is  produeed  by  mixing  togetlier  in  an  iron 
boiler,  with  constant  stirring,  at  a  temperature  of  470°  F., 

Triiudad  asphaltum 85  lbs. 

Still  bottoms 15    " 

lUO   " 

2.  Jilttivitnotts  mastic  is  produced  by  mixing  together,  at 
400°  F., 

Pulverized  Val-de-Travers  asphalt  rock 984  lbs. 

Mineral  tar  (No.  1,  as  above) 11    " 

.3.  The  jntvement  corcrlnf/  for  sidewalks,  roadways  for 
light  traffic,  areas,  cellars,  warehouses,  and  for  similar 
purposes,  is  made  by  mixing  together  at  400°  F.  the 
following ; 

Bituminous  mastic  (No.  2,  as  above) 98}  lbs.  1  _  ,„(j 

Mineral  tar  (N**.  1,  as  above) U   "    / 

Grits  or  pulverized  limestone 35     " 

This  is  laid  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
on  a  concrete  foundation  four  and  a  half  to  six  inches 
thick,  and  then  rubljcd  down  smooth  with  a  dry  mixture 
of  hydraulic  cement  and  fine  sand.  The  thickness  of  the 
foundation  should  vary  to  suit  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
traftie  to  which  the  pavement  is  to  be  subjected.  This 
mixture  (No.  3)  is  also  suitable  for  covering  roofs,  arches, 
and  for  watersheds  generally.  For  pavements  subjected 
to  traflie  with  heavy  vehicles  the  covering  should  bo  Val-de- 
Travers  asphalt  rock  alone,  and  the  pavement  is  laid  as 
follows:  1.  prepare  a  concrete  foundation  seven  to  nine 
inches  thick  ;  2,  pulverize  the  Val-de-Travers  rock  at  a 
temperature  of  260°  F. :  3,  spread  it  over  the  buindation 
with  a  rake,  and  ram  it  with  red-hot  rammers  in  a  layer 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick  :  4,  smooth  it  off  witli  a 
hot  smoothing-iron  ;  5,  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller,  to  remove 
marks  of  rammer  and  compress  it  more  solidly. 

(i.  A.  ttlLI.MOriE. 

Bitu'minous  Coal,  a  variety  of  coal  which  is  valu- 
able for  fuel  and  burns  with  a  smoky  fiamc.  It  is  softer 
than  anthracite,  and  ignites  more  easily,  luit  is  less  durable 
in  combustion.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen.  Bituminous  coal-fields  of  great  ex- 
tent occur  in  Western  Pennsylvania,.  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  etc.  This  sub- 
stance is  also  found  in  several  ]iarts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  (ircat  Britain.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas,  and  is  burned  as  fuel  in  steam- 
boats, manufactories,  etc.     (See  Co.V!,,  t'oKi:,  and  U.is.) 

Bitllininoiis  liimcstone,  carbimatc  of  lime  impreg- 
nated with  bituminous  matter,  derived  from  decayed  veg- 
etables or  from  the  decomposed  remains  of  those  animals 
the  bard  parts  of  which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  rock, 
which  is  sometimes  very  extensive.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
('hicago.  111.,  it  has  been  cstinmtcd  by  Prof.  T.  S.  Hunt 
that  the  limestone  rocks  contain  as  much  petroleum  as  the 
oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania  yield  in  ten  years.  It  is  not, 
however,  believed  to  be  separable  for  use.  (For  the  uses  of 
this  stone,  sec  Biti:men,  by  Ges.  Q.  A.  (TII.I.MOl^E.  U.S.A.) 

Bitiiininous  Shale,  an  indurated  bed  of  clay,  or  a 
tough  clayey  sul.slauce  which  occurs  in  many  coal-field.s, 
and  contains  portions  of  carbon  an<l  volatile  matter.  These 
shales  hiivc  a  slaty  fracture,  are  often  repeated  like  other 
beds  of  clay,  and  occupy  a  definite  position  with  regard  to 
coal.  Oil,  gas,  and  paraffine  are  obtained  from  them  by 
'distillation. 

Bi'vnivc  [from  the  I.at.  7</«,  "  twice,"  "double,"  and 
ra/,a.  phi.  mini;  ••  f.ildiilg  doors"],  a  term  applied  in 
eiuich.dogv  to  a  shell  which  consists  of  two  concave  calca- 
reous plates  or  valves  joined  together  by  a  hinge  and  an 
clastic  ligament,  as  the  oyster. 

Bivalve  Shells,  or  Bivalves,  arc  those  coverings  of 
mollusks  which  consist  of  two  concave  plates  or  valves, 
united  by   a   hinge.     (See  CoxciioLoov.)     A   majority  of 
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recent  bivalve  shells  belong  to  the  acephalous  or  lamellU 
branchiate  MoUusca.  There  are  also  moUu^ks  of  the  class 
lirachioj)oda  which  possess  bivalve  shulls.  The  structure 
and  cht-miful  composition  of  the  shell,  however,  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  classes.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
bivalve  shellfi  of  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks  belong  to 
the  class  Brachiupoda.  In  the  Brachiopoda  one  valve  is 
ventral  and  the  other  dorsal  j  in  the  Lamellibranchiata 
both  are  latcnil. 

ItivouaCf  biv'wik  [from  the  Ger.  lei,  "near,"  and 
W'tirhv,  "watch"],  a  French  word  signifying  an  encamp- 
ment of  soldiers  hy  night  in  the  open  air,  without  tents, 
or  the  system  by  which  soldiers  on  a  march,  or  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  battle,  remain  all  night  in  the  open  air,  resting 
with  their  arms  by  their  side  and  ready  lor  action.  Tliis 
practice  is  said  to  have  fieen  common  among  the  crusaders. 
The  generals  of  the  French  republic  or  the  First  Empire 
introduced  the  plan  of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  tents  and 
passing  the  night  en  bivouac.  The  same  system  was  adopted 
by  the  other  great  powers  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
recent  times  it  is  common  for  soldiers  on  the  march  to  use 
the  tcnit  d'abri  or  shelter-tent. 

Bix'iUf  the  coloring  principle  of  annotto,  the  paste  ob- 
tained by  bruising  the  seeds  of  liixa  Ordluna* 

Bizer'ta,  or  Benzer'ta  (anc.  Hippo  Zarytm),  a 
fortified  seaport  of  Tunis,  and  the  most  northern  town  of 
Africa,  about  ;i8  miles  N.  W.  of  Tunis.  The  port,  which 
was  formerly  good,  has  been  fillecl  iiji,  so  that  it  will  now 
admit  only  small  vessels.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
defended  by  two  castles,  but  is  commanded  hy  the  adjacent 
heights.  This  place  was  fortified  by  Agathocles  about  308 
B.  C.      Pop.  about  UI.OOO. 

Bjdrnc'borg,  or  Biornborg,  a  seaport  of  Finland, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kumo,  Wo  miles  S.  of  Vasa ;  lat.  61° 
29'  N.,  !on.  30°  %V  B.  It  has  various  manufactures  and 
a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  7270. 

Bjdrn'son  (B.ioRNSTJF.nME)  was  bom  Dec.  8,  18.32,  in  a 
lonesome  and  dreary  parsonage  in  North-western  Norway, 
where  his  father  was  a  minister.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Latin  school  at  Molde,  from  which  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Christiania  in  1851.  But  already  in  the  next  year 
he  broke  off  his  scientific  education  and  commenced  a 
literary  life,  in  which  there,  as  yet,  have  been  no  failures 
and  only  a  few  mistakes,  while  its  beneficial  consequences 
will  reach  far  into  the  future,  for  with  him  begins  the  Non- 
AVKGIAV  LiTKRATURE.  (Sco  that  article.)  His  first  book, 
published  in  1860,  was  a  little  novel,  "Synnove  Solbakken," 
descriptive  of  peasant  life  in  Norway.  It  made  a  very 
deep  impression.  The  plot  was  simple,  but  at  every  move- 
ment it  touched  the  deepest  laws  of  life,  and  nowhere 
smacked  of  any  narrow  tendency.  The  characters  were 
pure  psychological  developments,  never  marred  by  explana- 
tions or  remarks  from  a  merely  individual  moral  stand- 
point. The  style  was  the  short,  pithy  sentence  from  the 
Saga,  with  all  its  power  of  signification,  all  its  strength  of 
passion,  and  all  its  sweetness  of  feeling.  The  effect  of  this 
book  was  truly  wonderful,  and  the  impression  it  made  was 
both  deepened  and  widened  by  the  novels  which  followed, 
"Arne,"  "  En  glad  gut,"  *'  Fiskerjenten,"  etc.  In  spite  of 
the  great  variety  of  characters  and  situations  which  they 
depict,  they  are  all  so  singularly  alike  that  in  the  reader's 
mind  they  melt  together  into  one  book,  into  one  picture  of 
life  in  Norway;  aud  so  touching  and  charming  is  this  pic- 
ture that  more  than  one  reader  exclaimed  in  delight,  *'  I 
wish  I  had  been  born  in  Norway  !  "  Alternating  with  the 
novels  he  wrote  dramas,  jind  in  this  field  he  experienced 
some  opposition.  "When  his  first  tragedy,  "  Halte-Hulda," 
was  imblished  in  180S,  there  were  people  who  felt  that  a 
new  dramatic  genius  had  arisen,  greater  perhaps  than  any 
since  the  days  of  Shakspeare;  but  the  great  public  was, 
and  will  always  be.  incapable  of  appreciating  a  drama  by 
reading  it  only.  Actual  representation  on  the  stage  is 
necessary,  and  the  Scandinavian  theatres  were,  at  first, 
singularly  unwilling  to  try  the  new  autlior.  Moreover, 
the  expressions  are,  in  ••  Ilalte-IIuIda,"  often  forced  and 
obscure.  The  young  poet  had  not  yet  learnt  to  say  unim- 
portant things  in  an  unassuming  manner,  which  alone  can 
set  ofi"  the  important  in  due  relief.  His  next  drama, 
"  Kong  Sverre,"  was  better  in  this  respect,  but  it  was  not 
until  he  published  his  great  trageily,  ''Sigurd  Slembe" 
(1802).  that  the  public  thoroughly  felt  the  eminent  great- 
ness of  his  dramatical  powers.  "Sigurd  Slembo"  is  a 
grand  conception,  masterly  executed;  and  when  in  18fi6 
the  Royal  Theatre  in  Copenhagen  represented  his  lovely 
little  comedy,  "The  Newly  Married."  and  next  year  his 
tragedy.  "  Marie  Stuart,"  the  impression  was  irresistible. 
Meanwhile,  he  worked  alternately  as  a  stage-manager  and 
as  an  editor,  and  in  practical  life  he  not  only  experienced 
hard  opposition,  but  he  deserved  it.  He  has  ideas,  and 
they  are  both  sound  and  vigorous,  but  they  are  unsupported 


by  that  experience  or  knowledge  which  alone  can  make 
ideas  fit  for  actual  life.  He  has  enthusiasm  aud  energy, 
but  he  lacks  that  patience  with  actual  circumstances,  and 
that  respect  for  other  people's  opinions,  which  constitute 
true  wisdom.  In  practical  life  he  is  apt  to  make  every- 
thing a  question  of  party,  and  liable  to  forget  that  the 
other  party  also  may  comprise  honest  people;  and  this 
circumstance  has  now  and  then  caused  some  passing  trou- 
bles in  his  life,  otherwise  so  rich  and  happy  aud  blessed  in 
every  respect,  Clkmens  Petersen, 

Bjorn'sljer'na  (Magnus  Fredrik  Ferdinand).  Count, 
a  Swedish  general  and  author,  born  at  Dresden  Oct.  10, 
1779.  He  fought  against  the  French  in  lS01l-i;i,  and  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty  by  which  Sweden  and  Norway  were 
united.  He  was  ambassador  at  London  for  many  years 
(IS28-46).  Among  his  works  is  "  The  Theogony,  Philos- 
ophy, and  Cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos"  (IS43).  bied  Oct., 
1847. 

Blacas  (Pierre  Lons  Jean  Casimir),  Duke  of,  a 
French  stiitesman,  born  at  Aups.  in  the  department  of  Var, 
Jan.  12,  1771,  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  negotiatcil  the  concordat  of  1S17,  andwas  employed 
on  various  important  embassies.  He  founded  the  Egyptian 
Museum  in  Paris,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
Died  Nov.  17,  1839. 

Black  [Lat.  ui'ija-'],  a  term  applied  to  things  that  ab- 
sorb all  the  rays  of  light.  It  is  considered  the  jirivation 
or  negation  of  color,  aud  a  symbol  of  evil,  darkness,  and 
mourning.  In  blazonry,  black  (sable)  denotes  constancy, 
wisdom,  and  prudence.  Black  dyes  are  produced  by  log- 
wood, catechu,  galls,  or  other  substance  containing  tannic 
acid,  used  with  iron;  or  by  various  aniline  compounds. 
Black  pigments  arc  usually  carbonaceous. 

Black,  a  township  of  Posey  eo.,  Ind.  Pop.  6201.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Black  (Jeremiah  S.),  an  American  jurist  and  Demo- 
cratic politician,  born  in  Somerset  eo..  Pa..  Jan.  10,  LSIO, 
became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1851,  attorney-general  in  the  Cabinet  of  Buchanan  in  1867, 
and  secretary  of  state  in  1860. 

Black  (Joseph),  an  eminent  chemist  of  Scottish  extrac- 
tion, was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1728.  He  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1764,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Glasgow  in  1766.  His  reputation  is' 
founded  chiefly  on  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  which  he  pro- 
pounded between  1769  and  1703.  He  obtained  in  1700  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  lectured  for  thirty  years,  and  acquired  great  popularity. 
Died  Nov.  20,  1799.  His  "Lectures  on  Chemistry"  were 
published  by  Dr.  Robison  (2  vols.  4to,  1803).  He  was  a 
friend  of  James  Watt. 

Black  (AVilliam).  a  Wesleyan  divine,  born  in  England 
in  1700,  removed  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1775,  and  founded  there 
the  Wesleyan  Church.  He  was  subsequently  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Wesleyan  missions  in  British  America. 
His  purity  of  life  and  eminent  services  to  his  denomination 
have  made  him  one  of  its  most  memorable  characters.  He 
died  Sept.  8,  1S34. 

Black  Acts,  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliaments  passed 
between  1426  aud  1686 — so  called  because  they  were  printed 
in  the  characters  known  as  black  lettp.r.  In  English  law- 
books the  term  '*  black  act"  is  applied  to  the  9  tieo.  I.  c. 
22  (1722),  because  it  was  occasioned  by  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  persons  whose  faces  were  blackened.  They  de- 
stroyed the  deer  in  Eppiug  Forest  and  committed  other 
otfenccs.  The  act  was  repealed  in  1S27. 
Black  Art.     See  Magic. 

Black'ball.  In  the  elections  of  clubs  and  other  asso- 
ciations a  black  ball  is  deposited  in  the  ballot-box  or  urn 
by  each  person  who  votes  in  the  negative,  or  votes  against 
a  candidate  for  admission.  Those  candidates  who  are  thus 
rejected  are  said  to  be  blackballed. 

Black  Baiidf  a  variety  of  clay  iron-stone  or  compact 
carbonate  of  iron,  containing  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  carbon- 
aceous matter.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  coal-fields  of 
Scotland,  and  is  the  ore  almost  exclusively  used  for  the 
production  of  iron  in  that  country.  It  is  not  very  rich, 
and  does  not  yield  iron  ore  of  the  first  quality  when  smelted 
by  itself,  but  it  is  easily  reduced.  Black  band  also  occurs 
in  the  coal-measures  of  Ohio,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
the  production  of  iron.  ^lany  black  bands  are  so  filled 
with  fossil  bone  and  other  phosphatic  matter  that  they 
cannot  be  profitably  wrought. 

Black  Bass,  a  highly  esteemed  game  fish  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  U.  S.,  of  which  there  are  two  or  more  spe- 
cies—  Grynte/i  nigricans  and  Gryatea  megaatoma*     The  name 
is  locally  applied  to  various  other  fishes. 
Black'berryy  the  common  name  of  several  species  of 
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Jinlnis,  natives  of  the  U,  S.  They  are  shrubby  plants  called 
brambles,  armed  with  stout,  curved  prickles.  The  fruit 
(whii;h  is  not  a  berry  in  the  botanical  sense,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  drupes)  is  edible  and  pleasant.  The  common  or 
hi>;h  blackberry  (the  linbm  viUosun)  has  compound  leaves, 
with  leaflets  ovate,  pointed,  and  unequally  serrate.  Several 
valuable  varieties  have  been  extensively  introduced  into 
cultivation.  Anion;^  these  are  the  sorts  known  as  the  Dor- 
chester, the  Lawton  {or  New  Rochelle),  the  Kittatinny,  and 
the  Wilson.  A  leading;  requisite  for  success  in  their  man- 
agement is  to  keep  the  bushes  ^'pinched  in"  durinj;  sum- 
mer, 80  as  to  prevent  a  loose,  straggling  growth,  and  to  give 
them  a  neat,  small,  compact  sha])e,  by  which  their  produc- 
tiveness is  greatly  increased.  The  low  blackberry,  or  dew- 
berry, is  liiibufi  Canadenah.  Similar  fruits  are  common  in 
Asia  and  Europe. 

Blackberry,  a  post-township  of  Kaneco.,  111.    P.  1173. 

Black'bird,  or  Merle,  a  popular  name  given  in  Eng- 


liusty  Crow-Blackbird. 

land  to  the  Tardus  iiimda  or  Morula  vuff/ari»,  a  species  of 
thrush  which  abounds  in  Europe.  In  size  it  is  iutorme- 
diate  between  the  song-thrush  or  mavis  and  the 
missel-thrush.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  all 
deep  black,  but  that  of  the  female  is  brown.  It 
has  a  powerful  voice,  and  its  song  is  more  mel- 
low than  that  of  the  song-thrush,  but  inferior  in 
compass  and  variety.  The  blackbird  is  often 
kept  in  cages,  and  is  very  susecjitible  of  being 
trained.  It  feeds  on  worms,  insects,  and  fruits, 
and  frequents  hedges,  woods,  and  thickets. 
Quite  distinct  from  this  bird  is  the  blackbird  of 
the  U.  S.  {  QuixruhiH  vfrnlcolor),  sometimes  called 
"crow  blackbird  "  or  purple  grakle.  The  ''  rusty 
crow-blackbird"  {Qniscahis  ferrurjincHs)  is  a 
rather  less  common  bird  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  a 
great  depredator  of  corn-fields.  The  swamps 
and  meadows  of  the  U.  S.  are  frequented  by  the 
Ai/r/tiiii8  PhcriiucuM,  or  rcd-wing*-'d  blackbird. 
It  is  gregarious,  and  feeds  on  insect.s  and  grain. 

Blackbird,  a  county  in  Nebraska,  bounded 
on  tUv-  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  which  separates 
it  from  Iowa.  Area,  about  522  square  miles.  It 
is  largely  occupied  by  the  reservation  for  the 
Omaha  Indians.  Tlie  surface  is  undulating  j  the 
soil  is  fertib'.      Pop.  31. 

Black  Blutf,  a  township  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala. 
Po)..  (Ull. 

Black'brook,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Olintxui  CO.,  N.  Y.  It  contains  extensive  bods 
of  iron  ore,  and  has  large  nn\nufacturcs  of  ox- 
eellent  iron.  Charcoal  ami  lumber  are  also  man- 
ufai-lured.     Po]).  of  township.  VjtM, 

Black  Brook,  a  post-township  of  Polk  co.,  ^ 
Wis.    Pup.  ;iL':;. 

Black'biirn,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Eng- 
lantl,  in  Lancashire,  is  situated  in  a  barren  dis- 
trict on  a  «mall  stream  called  "The  lirook,"  24 
inih-s  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Manidu-slcr.  It  has  - 
a  licautiful  (lothic  parish  chun-h,  a  lint-  new  ex- 
chiinge,  also  in  the  (Jothic  style,  and  numerous 
chapels  of  the  dissenters,  a  grammar  school 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  hospital,  a  theo- 


logical academy,  and  a  theatre.  The  principal  business  of 
the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  stufl's,  chiefly  coarse 
calicoes  and  muslins,  in  which  lO.OOU  persons  or  more  are 
employed.  Coal  and  lime  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 
James  llargreaves,  who  invented  the  spinning-jenny  in 
17(>7,  was  born  here.  Railways  extend  from  this  point  in 
various  directions.  Blackburn  sends  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. It  has  a  public  jiark  which  is  70U  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.     Pop.  in  1871,  70,337. 

Blackburn  (William  Maxwkll),  D.D.,  born  at  Car- 
lisle, Iiid.,  in  ISl'S,  graduated  at  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in 
1851.1,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton.  lie  has  been 
professor  of  biblical  and  ccc  esiastical  history  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago  siueo  IH(»8.  and 
been  for  many  years  an  active  contributt>r  to  religious 
literature  in  church  history  and  books  for  the  young.  lie 
has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  "Princeton"  and 
"American  Presl)yterian  "  Reviews. 

Bluck'buru's,  a  township  of  Lauderdale  co., 
Ala.  Pop.  072. 

Black  Buttcs,  a  station  of  the  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.,  in  Sweetwater  co.,  Wy.,  7iU  miles  from  Omaha. 
Mines  of  excellent  lignitic  eoal  abound  in  this  region, 
and  are  extensively  wrought.     Pop.  in  1870,  18. 

Black  Cap,  Black  Cap  Warbler,  or  Fan- 
vette  {f'tinut:a  atnirnj,if/a),  a  bird  of  the  family 
Sylviadae  or  warblers,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  night- 
ingale. It  is  regarded  as  the  sweetest  s<»ng-bird  in 
Great  Britain,  except  the  nightingale,  to  which  it  is 
somewhat  inferior  in  size.  The  back,  wings,  and  tail 
are  of  an  ash-brown  color,  the  belly  is  white,  and 
the  (op  of  the  head  is  jet  black  (in  the  male).  Its 
note  is  rich  in  tone,  and  has  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
and  gentle  modulations.  It  is  a  summer  bird  of  pas- 
sage in  England,  which  it  enters  in  early  spring,  and 
from  which  it  migrates  in  September.  It  is  highly 
prized  as  a  cage-bird,  not  only  for  its  song,  but  for 
its  pleasant  manners  and  temper. 

Blacic  Cap  is  also  the  name  applied  to  a  species 
of  raspberry  (the  Jiuhtis  occideittali^),  of  which  sev- 
eral varieties  have  recently  been  introduced  for  cul- 
tivation into  gardens  in  the  U.  S. 

Black  Chalk,  a  variety  of  shale,  containing  a 

largo  proportion  of  carbon,  is  found  in  France,  Spain, 

Scotland,  Wales,  etc.    It  is  made  into  artists'  crayons 

and  used  for  drawing,  and  is  ground  to  powder  for  ]mint. 

Black  Cock,  Heath  Fowl,  or  Black  Grouse, 


Black  Grouse. 
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(Tetrao  tetrijc),  a  bird  of  tho  order  Rasores,  is  abundant 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  It  also  occurs  in 
tho  mountains  and  marshy  parts  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  abounds  in  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  Its  favor- 
ite haunts  arc  moors,  bogs,  and  morasses  covered  with  rank 
herbage.  Tlio  male,  which  weighs  nearly  four  pounds,  is 
of  a  shining  bluish-black  color,  with  a  conspicuous  white 
bar  on  the  wings  below  tho  ends  of  the  great  wing-covers. 
The  outer  tail-feathers  on  each  side  are  elongaied  and 
curved  outward.  The  female  is  of  a  rust  color,  and  is 
called  the  "gray  hen."  This  species  of  grouse  is  grega- 
rious but  in  winter  the  males  and  females  form  separate 
flocks.  They  build  nests  of  /ery  simple  construction  on 
the  ground,  and  lay  in  caeh  six  or  eight  eggs,  which  are 
about  two  inches  long.  Their  food  consists  of  seeds,  ber- 
ries, insects,  anil  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine,  !ir,  and 
birch.     Their  Besh  is  highly  esteemed  for  food. 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Miss.   Pop.  492. 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  Shelby  co..  Mo.  Pop.  1418. 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  0.   Pop.  10S7. 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
474. 

Black  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa. 
Po]>.  or>i». 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  New  Kent  co.,  Va,  P.  998. 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  Outagamie  CO. .Wis.  P.  528. 

BlackDeath.  See  Plague,  by  E.D.  HrnsoN,  Jn..M.D. 

Blact^  Duck  (Anas  obecm-a),  one  of  tho  best  known 
and  nin.st  highly  prized  of  American  wild  ducks,  breeds 
abundantly  throughout  the  continent  frum  Mexico  to  Lab- 
rador and  from  the  Athmtic  to  the  Pacific.  It  might  be 
readily  domesticated.  It  is  nf  a  generally  blackish-brown 
color,  with  bright  tints  about  the  bill,  neck,  wings,  etc. 

Black  Earth,  a  post-township  of  Banc  co.,  Wis.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  066. 

Black'feet,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  who  infest 
the  Territory  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Missouri  Rivers.  They  are  divided  into  the  true  Black- 
feet,  tho  Bloods,  the  Piegans,  and  the  Small  Robes.  They 
were  once  a  powerful  and  ferocious  tribe,  very  hostile  to 
the  white  pe(»])le,  nnd  addicted  to  robbery.  They  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  '•  Blackfcet  Sioux,"  who  belong  to  the  Da- 
kota confederacy.  The  Blaekfeet  are  also  found  in  British 
America,  and  are  of  Algonquin  stock.  A  small  vocabulary 
of  their  language  was  published  by  George  Catlin  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  Letters  and  Notes  on  tho  Manners, 
etc.  of  the  North  American  Indians"  (1S41J. 

Black'fish  {CeiitnUfphux  Moris),  a  fish  of  the  family 
Scomberida;,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Corypheues,  which  are 
called  dolphins.     It  is  fuuud  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 


European  Blackfish. 


the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  but  is  not  abundant  any- 
where, at  least  in  shallow  water.  It  sometimes  measures 
thirty  inches  long  and  weighs  fourteen  pounds.  Its  body 
is  covered  with  minute  scales  and  a  tough  skin.  The  term 
blackfish  or  tautog  is  applied  in  tho  U.  S.  to  the  Tautoga 
Americana,  which  is  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Blackfish  [Pht/scter  titrnio)  is  also  the  name  of  a  whale 
closely  akin  to  the  spermaceti  whale.  It  is  sometimes 
nearly  sixty  feet  long,  but  usually  much  smaller.  This 
huge  animal  has  an  eye  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  common 
haddock.  It  yields  oil  and  spermaceti,  and  is  found  in  the 
Atlantic.  Quite  recently  the  existence  of  the  PhijsetcrUirsio 
has  been  denied.  Several  other  whales  are  known  by  this 
name. 

Black  Flux,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
finely-divided  carbon  or  powdered  charcoal.  It  is  prepared 
by  mixing  in  a  crucible  one  part  of  nitre  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  crude  cream  of  tartar,  and  deflagrating  the  mix- 
ture by  ignited  charcoal;  or  by  heating  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible crude  cream  of  tartar  or  bitartrate  of  potash,  when 
the  tartaric  acid  is  decomposed  and  charred,  forming  car- 
bonic acid,  which  remains  in  combination  with  the  jiotash. 
It  is  a  valuable  flux  in  reducing  ores.  The  metal  potas- 
sium can  be  obtained  by  heating  this  flux  in  iron  vessels. 

BlackTord,  a  county  in  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Indiana.  Area, 


ISO  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Salamonio  River. 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level :  the  soil  is  jiro- 
ductive.  Corn,  wheat,  and  wool  are  important  products. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Muncio  and 
Cincinnati  and  bv  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R.  Rs.     Capital,  llartfurd.     Pop.  6272. 

Black  Forest  [Uer.  Schwarzicald ;  anc.  If  if  rein  !a 
Si/fra],  a  mountainous  and  wooded  region  in  Baden  and 
Wiirtemberg,  with  a  chain  of  mountains  which  extends 
about  85  miles,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  from 
that  of  the  Neckar.  It  was  a  j)art  of  the  ancient  Ilercyuian 
Forest.  This  region  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  forests 
and  its  mines  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  iron.  Tho 
highest  point  of  this  chain  is  the  Feldberg,  which  rises 
4IiUi{  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Danube,  Neckar, 
Kinzig,  Murg,  and  Elz  rise  in  the  Black  Forest.  A  num- 
ber of  small  lakes  are  found  here  at  elevations  of  2500-351)0 
feet.  Granite  and  gneiss  form  the  foundations  of  these 
mountains,  and  ])orphyry  occurs  on  their  sides,  which  are 
also  covered  with  abundance  of  fir  trees.  The  descent  is 
precipitous  on  the  western  side,  but  tho  eastern  slope  is 
very  gentle.  A  valley  called  Murgthal,  situated  in  tins 
forest,  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Neustadt  is  the  mountain-pass  of  Ilolle,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  connection  with  Moreau's  retreat  in  17'JI).  Tho 
soil  of  those  highlands  is  not  adapted  to  tillage.  The  in- 
habitants are  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  clocks  and  toys. 

Black  Fork,  a  township  of  Scott  co..  Ark.     Pop.  160. 

Black  Fork,  a  post-township  of  Tucker  co.,  West  Va. 
Po]..  OKI. 

BlackTriars,  a  term  applied,  on  account  of  the  color 
of  their  garments,  to  the  Dominican  order  of  monks,  who 
first  came  to  England  about  A.  D.  1220,  and  settled  at  Ox- 
ford. Their  second  house  was  the  Blackfriars  in  Lonilon, 
and  from  it  the  district  still  bears  the  name  of  the  order, 
which  had  nearly  sixty  houses  in  England  and  Wales  at 
the  time  of  the  abolition  of  monasteries,    (See  Dominican.) 

Black'guard,  It  is  said  that  when  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land made  a  progress  with  the  court  from  one  royal  resi- 
dence to  another,  it  was  customary  for  the  scullions  and 
other  menials  to  follow  with  loads  of  kitchen  utensils,  and 
even  coals;  and  from  their  dirty  a]»pearance  they  received 
tho  derisive  name  of  black  fjiKtrih  which  has  come  to  bo 
applied  to  any  person  of  a  vile  character,  or  one  who  uses 
vulgar  or  ruffianly  language.  (See  Trench,  "English, 
Past  and  Present.") 

Black  Gum,  a  popular  name  of  tho  Nyssa  multi/lora, 
an  American  tree,  sometimes  called  pepperidge,  hornpipe, 
tupelo,  and  sour  gum.  It  has  oval  or  obovatc  leaves,  com- 
monly acuminate,  which  turn  bright  crimson  in  autumn. 
The  fruit  is  a  Iduish-black  drupe,  the  wood  close- 
grained,  tough,  and  very  difiicult  to  split.  It  is  used 
for  cog-wheels,  hatters'  blocks,  and  wheel-naves.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  Cornaceai. 

Black'hammer,    a   township   of  Houston   co., 
Minn.     Pop.  709. 

Black  Hawk,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Central  Iowa. 
Area.  570  miles.     It  is  traversed  and  nearly  bisected 
by  tho  Cedar  River,  which  flows  south-eastward.     It 
is  also   drained   by   Black   Hawk  Creek.     Extensive 
prairies  occur  in  this  county,  which  has  a  fertile  soil. 
Cattle,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  wool  arc  imp<u-tant  pro- 
ducts.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  (Iowa 
division)  and  tho  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota 
R.  R.     Capital,  Waterloo.     Pop.  21,706. 

Black  Hawk  is  a  mining  town  of  Gilpin  co.,  Col.,  lo- 
cated about  40  miles  W.  of  Denver,  the  terminus  of  tho 
Colorado  Central  R.  R.  (narrow  gauge  through  Clear  Creek 
Canon).  It  contains,  and  is  adjacent  to,  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  It  has  within  its  limits  twenty  quartz-mills 
and  the  Boston  antl  Coloradtt  Smclting-Works.  and  is  the 
principal  ore-reducing  jioint  in  Colorado.  It  has  two 
churches,  three  hotels,  forty  stores,  one  foundry,  a  fine 
public  school,  and  a  daily  and  weekly  paper.  Pop.  lOGS. 
S.  CrsiiMAN,  Ed.  "Journal." 
Black  Hawk,  a  township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1723. 

Black  HaAvk,  a  township  of  Black   Hawk  co.,  la. 
Pop.  716. 
Black  Hawk,atown8hipof  Grundy  CO.,  la.    Pop.  396. 
Black  Hawk,  a  township  of  JeflFerson  co.,  la.     Pop. 
10  111. 

Black  Hawk,  au  American  Indian,  chief  of  the  Sao 
tribe,  born  in  1767.  He  waged  war  against  the  U.  S.  in 
1832  for  the  recovoi-y  of  lands  which  certain  chiefs  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  had  ceded  to  the  whites.    Died  Oct.  3, 1838. 
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Black''heath,  an  elevated  open  common  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  E 11  Inland,  ;j  miles  .S.  E.  ot'  London,  atijoiniug  (Jrcen- 
wieh  Park,  is  a  favorite  holiday  resort  for  Londoners.  It 
commands  an  extensive  view,  and  is  bordered  l)j  numerous 
handsome  villas.  The  Roman  Watling  Street  crosses  tliis 
heath,  whieh  is  the  site  of  Morden  C'<dlcge.  This  heath 
was  the  scene  of  tlie  insurrections  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Cade,  and  was  formerly  infested  by  highway  robbers. 

Black  Hills,  a  mountain-range  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
Dakota  and  the  eastern  jjart  of  Wyoming  Territory.  The 
highest  point  of  this  range.  Laramie  Peak,  in  Wyoming, 
rises  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Gold  has  been  discov- 
ered and  mined  in  the  Dakota  portion  of  these  hills. 

Black  Hole,  the  name  of  a  small  dungeon  or  cell  in 
Calcutta  which  was  the  seeue  of  a  nefarious  crime  committed 
by  the  nabob  Suraja  Dowlah  in  June,  I7iiO.  Having  cap- 
tured the  Knglish  garrison  of  a  fort  at  Calcutta,  lie  contined 
the  prisoners,  l-tti  in  number,  in  a  cell  twenty  feet  square, 
with  only  two  windows.  They  sutfered  great  agonies  from 
thirst,  heat,  and  foul  air,  and  123  died  from  suffocation  in 
the  first  night.  The  twenty-tliree  survivors  were  taken  out 
the  next  morning.  One  of  them,  John  Z.  lluhvell.  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  their  sufierings. 

Blackie  {George  Stodart).     See  Appendix. 

Black'ie  (John  Stuart)  a  Scottish  classical  scholar, 
born  in  Glasgow  in  ISOO,  studied  at  Edinburgh  and  GJit- 
tingen.  lie  translated  Goethe's  "Faust"  into  English 
verse,  ami  produced  in  1860  an  able  translation  of  the  wftrks 
of  yEschylus.  In  1S52  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in  tiio 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  contributed  articles  to  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  and  the  "  Imperial  Dictionary 
of  Iliogrnphy."  Among  his  numerous  other  works  are 
"Lays  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece"  (1S.j7),  "Lyrical 
Poems  "(ISfiO),  and  "Homer  and  the  Iliad"  (4  vols.,  ISOd). 

Black'iug',  a  compound  of  bone-black,  oil,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sugar  or  molasses,  employed  in  ])i)Iisliing  boots, 
shoes,  or  leather,  on  which  it  produces  a  black-glazed  and 
shining  surface.  The  ingredients  in  Day  <t  Martin's  black- 
ing are  finely  powdered  bone-black  ground  with  sperm  oil, 
raw  sugar  or  molasses,  a  little  vinegar,  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  of  the  bone-black 
to  form  sulphate  of  lime. 

Black  Jack,  the  name  given  by  miners  to  blende  (sul- 
phide of  zinc).  It  is  also  a  popular  name  of  a  small  species 
of  American  oak  {Qitfrcns  itiffra),  sometimes  called  barren 
oak  and  iron  oak.  Its  wood  is  very  hard  and  makes  a 
good  firewood,  hut  is  rather  perishable,  and  is  not  very 
valuable  for  timber.     There  are  several  varieties. 

Black  Jack,  a  tp.  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  799. 

Black  Lead.     Sec  Graphite. 

Black  Letter,  a  term  applied  to  the  Gothic  or  Old 
English  types  or  letters,  which  were  used  in  the  typography 
of  the  first  books  ever  jtrinted  in  England.  Books  printed 
before  I  jOO  arc  gem-rally  in  this  character,  which  was  com- 
monly used  in  manuscripts  by  Europeans  hmg  before  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  A  form  of  type  similar 
to  this  is  still  used  by  the  Germans. 

Blacklick,a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  filfi. 

Black  Lick,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa,     P.  1010. 

Black  Lick,  a  township  of  Wythe  co.,  Va.     P.  3489. 

Black  List,  the  name  applied  in  Great  Britain  to 
printed  lists  connected  with  insolvency,  bankruptcy,  and 
other  matters  alTecting  the  cre<lit  of  lirms  and  individuals, 
and  which  are  circulated  for  the  guidance  c)f  the  mercan- 
tile community.  These  lists,  which  servo  an  important 
purpose,  are  well  known  by  commercial  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  lists  are  extracts  from  public  registers,  as 
are  t!ie  ordinary  lists  of  bankruptcies  in  the  newspapers. 
Similar  information  is  furnished  in  America  l>y  commercial 
agencies. 

Black  Mail  was  an  impost  formerly  submitted  to  in 
parts  of  Scotlaiul  and  the  north  ui  Kiigland  as  a  com- 
iironiisc  with  roliliers.  A  class  ol'  men.  (pffen  bclunging  to 
families  in  good  standing,  levied  a  tax  upon  their  neigh- 
bors (generally  aliout  4  per  cent,  of  the  rental  of  their 
property),  on  the  pretext  of  protecting  them  from  cattle- 
thieves.  The  celebrated  Rob  Roy  was  one  of  these  black- 
mailers. The  practice  censed  in  Scotland  after  Ihc  rebel- 
lion of  ITlo.  It  hail  already  been  long  extinct  in  England. 
In  mrnlern  usage,  black  mail  signifies  money  extorted  from 
a  person  by  threats  of  accusation  or  exposuro  iu  the  public 
prints.  Those  who  practise  this  extortion  arc  said  to  '*  levy 
black  mail." 

Black'maii,  a  township  of  Jackson  co..  Mich.     Pop. 

iirtt. 

Blackman  (GEonoE  Curtis),  M.  I>.,  one  of  tho  first 
of  Aim  rieaii  surgeons,  was  born  at  Newtown,  Conn.,  April 


20,  1819,  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons.  N.  Y.,  in  1S40.  He  afterwards  studied 
in  the  London  hospitals,  "studying  covered  with  bed- 
clothes to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  tire,  and  sulisisting  on  two 
penny  rolls  a  day."  His  excellent  attainments  and  en- 
thusiasm for  his  profession  w(»n  him  many  eminent  friends, 
and  he  became  a  member  at'  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society,  an  honor  rarely  given  to  foreigners.  He 
became  a  resideut  of  Cincinnati  in  i8;>4,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  iu  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  lie  served  as  an  army  surgeon 
throughout  tho  late  civil  war.  Ho  was  an  able  writer,  a 
brilliant  lei^turer,  and  a  b(dd  and  skilful  ojierator.  He 
crossed  the  Atlantic  more  than  thirty-six  times  on  ac- 
count of  his  feeble  health.  He  published  numerous  con- 
tributions to  professional  journals,  and  several  valuable 
translatitins.     Died  July  21,  1S71. 

Black'niore  (Sir  Richard),  a  court-physician  of  Wil- 
liam 111.  and  of  Queen  Anne,  a  voluminous  writer  of  prose 
and  verse,  was  born  about  10,')0.  He  was  the  object  of  tho 
satire  of  Pope  and  of  tho  ridicule  of  the  wits  of  his  time, 
but  deserves  mention  as  an  hoiu'st  man  and  a  steady  friend 
of  virtue  at  a  time  wlu-n  virtue  had  but  few  influential 
friends.  His  chief  works  arc  "  Prince  Arthur"  (IGUC)  and 
"The  Creation"  (1712).      Died  Oct.  8,  1729. 

Black  Mouutaiii,  of  North  Carolina,  is  in  Tanccy 
CO.,  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  group  of 
mountains  derives  its  name  fnunthe  forests  of  dark  balsam 
firs  which  crown  its  summits.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe. The  highest  of  its  peaks  rises  to  0707  feet,  and  is 
called  tho  Black  Dome,  or  Mitchell's  High  Peak  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who 
perished  while  exploring  this  inhospitable  region,  and  was 
buried  on  its  top.  This  is  the  highest  point  of  the  U.  S. 
east  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains.  Arnold  Guvot. 

Black  Oak,  a  large  tree  of  the  U.  S.,  common  eastward 
of  the  Mississijtpi,  generally  considered  a  distinct  species 
(QiiercHH  tliivton'ii),  but  regarded  by  Gray  as  a  variety  of 
Qucrcnf  covvinra.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  atturding  useful 
timber,  but  is  best  known  for  its  thick  yellow  bark,  prized 
for  tanning  purposes,  and  yielding  quercitron,  a  valuable 
yellow  dye.      It  is  also  called  yellow  oak  and  dyers'  oak. 

Black  Oak,  a  township  of  Mahaska  co..  la.     P.  9oO. 

Black  Quarter,  Quarter  Evil,  or  Black  Leg, 
a  disease  which  attacks  animals,  especiallv  thrifty  young 
neat  cattle,  which  are  kept  on  fertile  but  undrained  land. 
It  is  characterized  by  swelling  of  a  joint,  leg.  or  quarter,  diar- 
rhc.ea,  extravasation  of  blood,  and  formation  of  abscesses. 
It  is  usually  fatal.  It  is  probably  the  same  disease  which 
is  known  iu  man  as  malignant  pustule.  Its  causes  are  not 
well  understood.  It  is  a  hard  disease  to  cure,  but  stimu- 
lants, free  incision  in  the  aflected  part,  with  the  applicatimi 
of  weak  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  carbolic  acid, 
may  prove  useful.  The  best  preventive  is  thorough  under- 
drainagc  of  pastures. 

Black  River,  or  Big  Black  River,  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  rises  in  Iron  co.,  iMo.,  and  Hows  nearly  southward 
to  the  N.  line  of  Arkansas.  It  afterwards  runs  south-west- 
ward, and  enters  the  AVhite  River  (of  which  it  is  the  largest 
atfluent)  at  Jacksonport,  Ark.  Length,  estimated  at  iiJO 
miles.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  about  100  miles 
from  its  month,  except  when  the  water  is  low. 

Black  River  of  New  York  rises  in  Herkimer  co.,  flows 
in  a  gcuenil  N.  W.  direction  through  Oneida,  Lewis,  and 
JelVerson  cos.,  and  enters  Lake  Ontario  about  6  miles  below 
AVatertown.  The  whole  length  is  about  125  miles.  It  falls 
03  feet  near  Turin,  in  Lewis  co. 

Black  River  of  Wisconsin  rises  in  Marathon  co., 
flows  stuithwanl  ami  south-westward  through  Clarke  and 
Jackson  cos.,  and  enters  the  Mississijipi  about  15  miles  above 
La  Crosse.  Its  length  is  about  225  miles.  Its  Indian 
name  is  iSap/m/i. 

Black  River  of  Vermont  [Indian  name  h'anli-atnncl 
rises  in  ponds  in  the  town  of  Plymouth.  Windsor  co..  and 
flows  S.  by  I'],  through  Lmllow,  Cavendish,  Weatliersfield, 
and  Springfield,  and  empties  into  the  Connecticut  Ri\er, 
It  furnishes  abundant  water-power,  which  is  employed  iu 
numerous  nninufactorics. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Ark.    P.  LU. 

Black  River,  a  twp.  of  Independence  CO..  Ark.  P.  Li.'iS. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Lawrence  CO.,  Ark.  P.  11S9. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Mo.     P.  402. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Reynolds  co..  Mo.  Pop. 
1280. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Wayne  co..  Mo.     P.  743. 

Black  River,  or  Lockport,  a  post-village  of  Rut- 
land and  Lo  Ray  townships,  JetVcrsou  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  tho  Car- 
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thage  Watcrtowu  aud  Sacketts  Harbor  R.  R.,6  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  AVatt-rtowu.     Top.  ISl. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  Ttlii. 

Black  River,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lorain 
CO.,  (>.,  thi'  nnrtlu-rn  terminus  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tus- 
cariiwns  Valley  H.  U..  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  8  miles 
N.  of  Elyria.'    Top.  ^'•i'^- 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Georgetown  co.,  S.  C. 
Pup.  '.m;u. 

Black  River  Falls,  an  incorporated  village,  the 
county-seat  of  Jnekson  co.,  Wis.,  on  Black  River  and  the 
West  Wisconsin  R.  U.,  oO  miles  N.  of  La  Crosse.  It  has  nu- 
merous saw-mills  and  flouring-mills.  a  graded  high  school 
with  ten  departments,  iron  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  one 
weekly  newspaper.     Po]i.  1101. 

Cooper  A  Son,  Pibs.  *•  Badger  State  Banner.'* 

Black  Rock,  a  former  post-town  of  Erie  co.^  N.  Y., 
on  the  Niagara  River,  at  its  S.  end,  about  1  mile  X.  of 
Buffalo,  of  which  it  is  now  a  part.  The  river  here  affords 
almiulant  water-puwer. 

Blnck  Rood  (of  Scotland),  a  cross  of  gold  which 
was  alleged  to  contain  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  was  brought 
into  Scotland  in  U)ti7  bv  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
queen  of  Malcolm  III.  It  was  regarded  as  a  national  ])al- 
hiilium.  It  was  taken  twice,  iit  least,  by  the  English,  who 
after  i;U6  kept  it  in  Durham  Cathedral.  It  disappeared 
at  the  Reformation. 

Black's  Bluff,  a  tp.  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  15S6. 

Blacks'burg,  a  post-township  of  Montgomery  co., 
Va.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College.     Pop.  3565. 

Black  Sea,  or  Eux'ine  [anc.  Pontus  Euxinus;  Turk. 
Kara  Dei\fji'i'\,  a  large  inland  sea  between  Euro})e  and  Asia. 
It  extends  from  hit.  40°  45'  to  46°  45'  X..  aud  from  Ion. 
27°  3U'  to  41°  50'  E.  The  extreme  length  is  about  7U0 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  3Sil  miles.  Area,  es- 
timatecl  at  1^5,000  square  miles.  It  communicates  with  the 
Sea  of  Miirmora  by  the  Bo.-^phorus,  and  with  the  Sea  of 
Azof  by  the  Strait  of  Kertch.  The  shores  of  this  sea  are 
high  and  bold  on  all  sides  except  the  X.  W..  between  the 
Crimea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  the  middle  of 
it  no  soundings  were  obtained  at  160  fathoms.  It  en- 
closes no  islands  except  a  few  small  ones  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  Symplegades,  near  the  Bosphorus. 
The  largest  rivers  that  flow  into  it  are  the  Danube,  Dnies- 
ter, Bug,  Don,  Dnieper,  Kooban,  and  Kizil  Irmak.  This 
sea  has  no  tide,  but  strong  currents  are  produced  by 
the  influx  of  the  large  rivers,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  water  is  fresher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
navigation  of  the  Eiixine  is  not  dangerous  except  during 
violent  storms.  It  is  supposed  that  this  sea  once  ex- 
tended much  farther  E.  than  it  does  now.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  an  important  highway  of  commerce.  The 
Turks  excluded  the  ships  of  all  foreign  powers  from  it  until 
1774,  when  the  Russians  obtained  the  right  to  navigate  its 
waters.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris.  1856,  this  sea  was  neutral- 
ized— that  is,  the  Russians  and  Turks  were  not  permitted 
to  keep  ships  of  war  in  it.  In  1871  the  Russians  again 
were  permitted  to  have  men-of-war  on  this  sea. 

Black'shear,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Pierce  co.,  Ga., 
on  Hurricane  Creek  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R., 
86  miles  S.  W.  of  Savannah.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  490. 

Black  Snake  {liascanion  constrictor),  a  species  of 
snake  which  is  common  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  L^.  S. 
Its  length  varies  from  four  to  six  or  seven  feet.  It  is 
remarkable  for  agility,  climbs  trees  with  ease,  and  moves 
along  the  ground  very  swiftly.  It  feeds  on  frogs,  mice, 
lizards,  eggs,  birds,  etc.  Although  it  is  harmless  and  has 
no  poison-fangs,  it  will  sometimes  attack  or  resist  its  human 
enemies.  The  Jiascanioti  AlfefjhaniensiB  is  another  large 
black  snake  uf  the  same  regions,  easily  distinguished  by 
the  keeled  scales  on  its  back. 

Black'stock,  a  post-township  of  Chester  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  479. 

Black'stone,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Worcester 
CO.,  Mass..  on  the  Boston  Hartford  and  Erie  R.  R.,  .36  miles 
S.  W.  of  Boston,  and  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  R.  R. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures,  one  national  bank,  seven 
churches,  aud  a  public  library.     Pop.  5421. 

Blackstonc  River  of  Massachusetts  rises  in  Worces- 
ter CO.,  flows  south-eastward  into  Rhode  Island,  and  enters 
through  Providence  River  into  Xarraganset  Bay.  The 
name  Pawtucket  River  is  given  to  that  j)art  uf  it  which 
is  below  the  town  of  Pawtucket.  It  affords  abundant 
water-power,  and  flows  through  several  manufacturing 
villages. 


Blackstone  (Sir  William),  an  English  jurist  and 
eminent  commentator  on  law,  was  born  in  London  July 
10,  172^.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1746,  but  ob- 
tained little  practice.  In  1758  he  became  Vinerian  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate,  and 
in  1761  was  elected  to  Parliament.  He  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  in  176:i,  and  a  justice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  1770.  His  principal  work  is  '*  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England "  (4  vols.,  1765-69),  which  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  and  is  extensively  used  by  stu- 
dents of  law.  His  style  is  clear,  ornate,  and  graceful,  but 
his  method  is  not  scientific,  and  he  was  not  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  law  from  a  legislator's  point  of  view.  Died 
Feb.  14.  1780.  His  ''Commentaries"  were  severely  criti- 
cised by  Bentham.  According  to  Horno  Tooke.  his  work 
is  "  a  fjood  gentleman's  law-book — clear,  but  not  deep." 
(See  Cmthf.hok,  "  Life  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone,"  1780  ;  Foss, 
*•  The  Judges  of  England.") 

Blackstone  (William),  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  first  white  inhabitant  of  Boston.  Mass., 
who  settled  at  Shawmut.  now  Boston,  in  162.3,  but  left  the 
place  in  16.1.3,  not  liking  his  Puritan  neighbors.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  Rhode  Island  in  1675. 

Black  Swamp,  a  township  of  Winston  co.,  Ala.  P.  632. 

Black  Tin,  the  name  given  by  miners  to  tin  ore  ready 
for  the  process  of  smelting. 

Black'ville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Barnwell  co., 
S.  C,  is  on  the  South  Carolina  R.  K.,  47  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  90  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Charleston.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  township,  2327. 

Black  A'^omit,  the  name  of  the  ha*morrhagic  discharge 
from  the  stomat-h  peculiar  to  Yellow  Fever  (which  see). 

Black  Wad,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  native 
black  oxide  of  manganese.     (Sec  Manuanese.) 

Black  Walnut  (the  Jufflans  nitfra),  a  valuable  timber 
tree  of  the  U.  S.,  belonging  to  the  order  Juglandacea),  and 
growing  from  Florida  northward,  aud  especially  westward, 
being  rare  at  present  in  New  England.  It  is  a  handsome 
tree,  which  produces  a  nut  which,  thouj;h  edible,  is  less  so 
than  that  of  the  European  walnut,  while  its  timber  is  even 
more  valuable.  The  wood  is  employed  for  gunstoeks,  !ur- 
niture,  the  finishing  and  flooring  of  rooms,  and  a  great 
variety  of  purj>oscs. 

Black  War'rior,  a  river  of  Alabama,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Locust  Fork  and  Mulberry  Fork,  which 
unite  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Walker  county.  It  flews 
south-westward,  and  enters  the  Tombigbec  about  2  miles 
above  Demopolis.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  175  miles. 
Steamboats  ascend  this  river  from  its  mouth  to  Tuscaloosa. 
Bituminous  coal  is  found  on  this  river. 

Black'Avater,  a  township  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  548. 

Blackwater,  a  township  of  Pettis  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1603. 

BlackAvater,  a  township  of  Saline  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  1784. 

Blackwater,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Va,    P.  1796. 

Blackwater,  a  tp.  of  Prince  George  co.,  Va.     P.  911. 

Blackwater,  a  township  of  Surry  co.,Va.    Pop.  12.35. 

Black'well  (Antoinette  Brown),  an  American  lady, 
born  in  Henrietta.  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1825,  studied  theology 
at  Oberlin  College,  0.,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  at  South  Butler,  N.  Y.,  inlS53.  She 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Woman's  Rights  movement 
and  other  reforms.  She  was  married  in  1850  to  Samuel  C. 
Blackwfll, 

Blackwell  (Elizabeth).  M.  D.,  horn  at  Bristol,  in 
Englauil,  in  1821,  was  the  first  woman  who  ever  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  U.S.  She  came  to  the  U.S. 
with  her  parents  in  1831.  and  taught  school  at  Cincinnati 
from  l8;iS  to  1847.  Having  studied  medicine  in  jirivatc, 
she  applied  for  admission  to  the  medical  colleges  of  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Boston  without  success.  She  was 
at  last  admitted  by  a  unanimous  vote  into  the  College  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1847,  aud  graduated  as  M.  D.  with  honor 
in  1849.  She  afterwards  studied  midwifery  in  Paris,  and 
began  to  practise  in  New  York  City  in  1851,  where  she  has 
for  the  most  part  since  resided.  In  1854,  with  her  sister 
Emily,  she  opened  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children.  In  1859  she  delivered  a  course  of  medical 
lectures  in  London. 

Blackwell  (Lrcr  Stone).     See  Stose  (Lrcr). 

Black'well's,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,N.  C.  Pop.  1179. 

Blackwell's  Island,  in  the  East  River,  is  apart  of 
New  York  City,  and  ha^;  a  lunatic  asylum,  workhouse,  alms- 
house, penitentiary,  smallpox,  charity,  aud  fever  hospitals, 
one  for  incurables,  one  for  epileptics  and  paralytics,  and  an 
asylum  for  the  blind.  The  island  has  an  area  of  120  acres, 
and  was  named  from  a  family  which  long  owned  it.  At  its 
N.  end  is  a  stone  lighthouse,  with  a  fixed  red  light  54  feet 
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above  the  sea;  lat.  iW  i6'  16"  N.,  Ion.  ':',"  50'  08"  W.    Pop. 
5717. 

Black  Wolf,  a  township  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
847. 

Black'wood  (William),  a  Scottish  pulilishcr,  born  in 
Ivliiilmrijhiii  1771),  was  tlie  Ibiinder  of  "  Bhu-kwooil's  Mag- 
azine." lie  oomnienccd  business  as  a  bookseller  in  1804, 
and  issued  the  tirst  number  of  his  magazine  in  1817.  It 
obtained  speedy  success  and  a  hij^h  reputation,  to  which 
the  writings  of  Scutt,  Ji>lin  Wilson,  and  J.  (i.  Lockhart 
greatly  contrit>uted.  Its  editors  advocated  the  political 
creed  of  the  Tories  with  ])owerful  sareasui  and  considerable 
virulence.  Mr.  Blackwood  was  the  chief  manager  of  the 
magazine  until  his  death  in  18;.i4,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sons.  Under  tlieir  direction  it  has  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion, and  has  received  contriiiutions  from  many  eminent 
authors,  including  Bulwer,  W.  S.  Laudor,  De  Quinccyj  and 
W.  E.  Aytoun. 

Blad^der  [Lat.  i^esica;  Fr.  rcssic],  a  musculo-mem- 
brauous  sac  contained  in  the  anterior  jiart  of  the  pelvis.  It 
is  absent  in  all  invertebrate  animals.  A  few  cartilaginous 
fishes  possess  it;  so  do  Batrachia  (frogs,  etc.)  and  Chelonia 
(turtles).  No  birds  have  it,  although  the  ostricli  and  casso- 
wary have  a  dilatation  of  the  cloaca  somewhat  resembling 
it.  It  is  present  in  all  Mammalia.  In  man  the  bladder  is 
nearly  triangular  when  empty,  oval  when  full.  The  ureters 
(one  on  each  side)  convey  the  urine  to  it  from  the  kiclneys; 
and  this  is  voided,  by  the  contraction  of  the  bladder,  through 
the  urethra.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  is  guarded  by  a 
valve,  partly  muscular,  called  by  some  anatomists  the 
np/iiurter  rM/'cfl".  Distension  of  the  bladder  (retention  of 
urine)  from  any  obstruction  of  the  urethra  is  a  very  pain- 
ful and  sometimes  dangerous  aft'ection.  It  may  be  spas- 
modic, but  it  is  more  often  the  cflcct  of  a  stricture  or  con- 
traction of  the  passage  from  local  disease.  In  low  fevers  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  kind  of  paralytic  distension  of  the 
bladder  to  occur.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  removal  of 
the  urine  by  means  iif  a  catheter  is  of  great  importance. 
The  blacldcr  is  also  liable  to  inflammation  {ri/Htitin)  and  to 
chronic  irritability;  either  of  which  may  cause  great  dis- 
tress.    (For  stone  in  the  bladder  see  Calculus.) 

Blad'cler-Jfut  {Sluphjilen),  a  popular  name  of  several 
plants  of  the  order  .Sa])indaeea3.  They  are  so  called  because 
the  fruit  is  a  bladdery,  membranous,  and  inflated  capsule 
enclosing  hard,  bony  seeds.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  pinnate  leaves,  five  stamens,  and  five  petals.  The 
jStapfii/fett  pi'nitata  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  planted  as 
an  ornamental  tree  in  English  shrubberies.  Another  species, 
the  Sttipln/fea  trt'/n/ia,  or  American  bladder-nut,  is  a  native 
of  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  slirub  about  ten  feet  high,  having  three 
ovate  leaflets.  The  seed  of  these  species  is  aperient,  and 
the  wood  is  suitable  for  turning. 

Blad'derwort  (  Ciricnlnria),  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants 
of  the  order  Lentibulacene,  comprises  numerous  species 
which  abountl  in  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Their  flowers  adorn  the  surface  of  lakes,  ponds, 
and  stagnant  or  shallow  waters.  Fourteen  species  or  more 
of  them  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  U.  ,S.  They  are  remark- 
able for  a  provision  by  which  the  plant,  which  is  ordinarily 
submerged  in  water,  is  raised  to  the  surface,  in  order  that 
the  flowers  may  expand  in  the  air.  The  leaves  and  stems 
are  furnished  with  little  bladders  or  vesicles,  which  become 
filled  with  air  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  air  is  after- 
wards removed,  so  that  the  plant  sinks  again,  and  ripens 
its  seeds  at  the  bottom.  A  few  species  which  do  not  grow 
in  the  water  have  no  bladders. 

Bla'den,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  North  Caroline. 
Area,  8U0  .sr|uare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  boundeil  on  the  N.  E.  by  South  River.  The 
surface  is  mostly  level,  an<i  partly  occupied  by  pine  forests 
anil  many  snnill  lakes,  which  abound  in  fish.  A  portion  of 
tile  soil  is  snnily.but  marl  occurs  in  consideraiile  cpnintities, 
and  the  river-bottoms  and  swampy  tractts  are  highly  fertile. 
Rice,  corn,  anil  some  cotton  are  piotluced.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Wilmington  t'harlotte  and  Rutherford 
R.  R.  It  has  manufactures  of  tar  and  turjicntine.  Cap- 
ital, Elizabethtown.     Pop.  12,8.11. 

Bla'donboro',  apost-lwp.  of  Bladen  co.,N.C.  P.  1005. 
Bla'dl'llsblirs;?  a  post-village  of  IViuce  (ieorgo  Co., 
Mil.,  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  I'otonnie  and  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  R.  R.,  li  miles  N.  E.  of  Wash- 
ington. A  battle  fought  here  Aug.  24,  1814,  between  (he 
British  and  .\mericans,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington.    Pop.  410;  of  Bhiilcn.sburg  lownshiii,  ,')000. 

Bladen  Spriii!;s,  a  post-village  of  Choctaw  co.,  Ala., 
:'.  miles  from  the  Toiubigbeo  River  and  8,'i  from  Mobile, 
ha?  six  copious  .saline  chalybeate  springs,  much  resorted 
to  for  the  cure  of  bowel  and  kidney  complaints  and  chronic 
rheumatism  and  dyspepsia.     The  country  around  is  hilly, 


well-timbered,  and  healthful.     It  has  one  weekly   news- 
paper. 

Blagoweshtshcnsk'  (i.e.  "good  news"),  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  Amoor,  in  Siberia,  20  miles  N.  of 
the  Chinese  city  Aijun,  on  the  Amoor.  It  was  founded  in 
1858,  and  consists  mostly  of  government  buildings.  Some 
trade  is  carried  on  here  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Rus- 
sians.    Pop.  in  1867,  3107. 

B  lain,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Inferieure, 
22  miles  N.  N.  AV.  of  Nantes.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a 
strong  castle.     Pop.  6865. 

Blaine  (James  Gillespie),  an  American  legislator,  b.  in 
Washington  co..  Pa..  Jan.  :jl,  1830.  He  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington College  in  1847,  removed  to  Maine  in  early  life,  and 
becameeditorofthe  ''Portland  Advertiser."  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  Maine  in  1862,  and  was 
re-elected  five  times.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  debater,  and 
waschosen  Speakerof  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Mar., 
1S69,  and  again  in  1871  and  ]S7.'i.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1876,  and  in  that  year  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  Maine  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Lot  M.  Morrill,  who  was 
appointed  Sec.  of  Treasury.  Mr.  Blaine  was  chosen  by  the 
Maine  legislature  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Mo'rrill, 
and  also  for  the  succeeding  term  ending  Mar.  4,  1883. 

Blaiuville,  de  (Hkxri  Maiue  Dichotav),  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  a  distinguished  French  zoohigist  and  anatomist, 
born  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe,  Sept.  12,  1777.  He  studied 
comparative  anatomy  under  Cuvicr,  who  employed  him  as 
his  assistant.  In  1808  ho  received  the  degree  of  doctorlif 
medicine.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and 
zoology  in  the  F.aculty  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1812,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1825.  In  1832  he  succeeded 
Cuvier  as  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
teacher  and  a  writer.  Among  his  most  important  works  are 
"Lectures  on  General  and  Comparative  Physiology"  (3 
vols.,  1833),  and  "Osteography,  or  a  Comjiarative  Icono- 
graphic  Descri]ition  of  the  Skeleton  and  Dcntary  System 
of  the  Five  Classes  of  Vcrtebrated  Animals"  (1839-40,  un- 
finished).    Died  May  1,  1850. 

Blair,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area,  650 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Frankstown  Branch 
of  the  Juniata  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Little  Juni- 
ata, The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  main  range  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  extends  along  the  N.  W.  border  of 
the  county,  which  is  traversed  by  a  (larallcl  ridge  called 
Dunning's  Mountain.  The  soil  of  the  limestone  valleys  is 
fertile.  Grain  and  wool  are  important  products.  Iron  is 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  exjiort.  Bituminous  coal  is  e.x- 
tensively  mined.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Central 
R.  R.,  and  has  various  manufactures.  Capital,  llolliduys- 
burg.  Pop.  38,051. 
Blair,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  IlL  Pop.  857. 
Blair,  atownship  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich.  P.  383. 
Blair,  a  post-village,  caj)ital  of  Washington  co..  Neb., 
in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Missouri  River 
and  on  the  Omaha  and  North-western  R.  R.,  29  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Omaha,  and  on  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
R.  R.  It  has  a  brick  court-house,  a  jail,  and  is  in  a  fine 
farming  region.  It  has  a  school-house  costing  $20,000,  and 
one  weekly  jiapcr.     Pop.  494;  of  towushij),  917. 

V.  U.  La.vtuv,  Eu.  "  Blaiu  Times." 
Blair,  a  township  of  Blair  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1571. 
Blair  (ArsTix)  was  born  at  Caroline,  Tompkins  co., 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1818,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1839,  studied  law,  removed  to  Mitdiigan,  and  has  held 
many  ]iublic  offices;  was  governor  of  the  State  (1861-65), 
and  member  of  Congress  (1867-73). 

Blair  (Frantis  PnESTON),  an  American  journalist,  born 
at  Abingdon,  Va.,  .^pril  12, 1791.  He  graduated  at  Transyl- 
vania Uni-versity,  and  became  in  1830  editor  of  the  *•  Glolie." 
a  Democratic  daily  paper  published  at  Washington.  1).  C. 
Ho  was  a  personal  friend  and  adviser  of  Gen.  .lackson 
while  the  latter  was  President,  and  continued  to  edit  the 
"Globe"  until  1845.  He  supported  \*an  Huren  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  1848,  and  joined  the  Republi- 
can party  in  1855.  1).  at  Silver  S])ring,  Md.,  Oct.  18,  1876. 
Blair  (Francis  Purstox.  Jn.),  a  lawyer,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb,  1'.*.  1S2I.  He 
graeluated  at  Princeton  in  1811,  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  by  the  Free-Soil  party  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  IS.'ttJ, 
after  which  he  acted  and  voted  with  the  Republicans  tor 
several  years.  He  joined  the  Union  army  in  1861.  and  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  major-general.  In  I  Mil  he  comnntnded 
a  corps  of  ,Shcrman's  army  in  the  campaign  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  .'Vtlanta.  Having  joined  the  Dcmocratio 
party,  he  was  selected  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency 
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by  the  convention  which  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for 
the  prcsiilencv  in  ISOS.  He  was  chosen  a  V.  8.  Senator  for 
Missouri  in  Jan.,  IS71.     1).  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  »,  1S75. 

Blair  (Hugh),  D.  D..  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  born 
in  Eiliuljur;;h  .Vpril  7.  171S.  was  licensed  as  a  minister  of 
the  Churchill'  Sccihiud  in  1741.  In  1758  he  became  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  the 
highfst  promotion  that  a  .Scottish  clergyman  can  obtain. 
hTs  sermons  were  admired  fur  their  poli.«hed  style,  but 
were  nut  remarkable  fur  originality  or  profoundness.  In 
17li2  be  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres  in  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  jmblished  five 
volumes  of  sermons  (i777-18(Hl),  which  were  once  very 
popular,  but  their  reputation  has  declined.  His  "  Lectures 
on  Rhetoric"  were  published  in  1783,  and  were  used  in 
m:inv  schools.  Died  Dec.  27,  1800.  (See  James  Fi.vlav- 
SON-.'"  Life  of  Hugh  Blair,"  ISOl.) 

Blair  (  Jamks).  D.  D.,  born  in  Scotland  in  1656,  entered 
the  .\iiglican  ministry,  came  to  America  in  l(i85,  in  16SU 
became  commissary  of  the  bishop  of  London  for  Virginia 
and  .Maryland,  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
William  and  M.ary  College  (1693),  and  rector  of  Williams- 
burg, holding  all  these  and  other  important  offices  till  his 
death,  Aug.  1,  1743.  Besides  other  works,  ho  published  a 
commentary  on  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount  "  (5  vols.  Svo, 
17-2),  highly  commended  by  Watcrland,  Doddridge,  and 
Bickersteth. 

Blair  (John),  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  in  1732.  He  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
ami  studied  law  in  London.  Having  previously  filled  sev- 
eral high  offices,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  (1789).    Died  Aug.  31.  18011. 

Blair  (MoNTooMERv).an  American  officer  and  politician, 
born  May  10,  1S13.  in  Frauklin  Co.,  Ky..  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1835.  serving  while  in  artillery  in  Florida 
war  till  he  resigned.  May  20.  1831);  counsellor  at  law  in 
St.  Louis,  and  I'.  S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Missouri 
1839—43,  judge  of  the  St.  Louis  court  of  common  ]ileas 
1843-49.  solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  court  of  claims  I8ao- 
58,  councillor  at  law  in  Montgomery  co.,  JId..  1853-61, 
and  since  1863,  being  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  the  famous 
Drcd  Scott  case;  president  of  the  Kepublican  committee 
of  iMaryland  1860,  and  postmaster- general  of  the  U.  S. 
1861-04.  Geohge  W.  CiLi-csr. 

Blair  (Kobkut).  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1699.  was  a  relative  of  Hugh  Blair,  noticed  above.  He 
was  ordained  minister  of  .\thclstaneford  in  1731.  He  wrote 
a  poem  of  unduulited  merit  entitled  "The  Urave,"  which 
was  not  printed  until  after  his  death.     Died  Feb.  4,  1746. 

Blairs'burg,  a  post-township  of  Hamilton  co.,  la. 
Po]..  :;l(i. 

Blairs'town,  a  post-village  of  Leroy  township,  Benton 
CO.,  la.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  682. 

Blairstown,  a  post-township  of  AVarren  co.,  N.  J. 
Pop.  1379. 

Blairs'ville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Union  co.,  Ga., 
is  about  90  miles  N.  by  E.  from  .Atlanta.  Gold  and  marWe 
are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Blairsvillc,  a  post-borough  of  Indiana  co..  Pa.,  on 
the  tVmemaugh  River  and  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R..  56  miles 
E.  of  Pittsburgh.  A  branch  railroad  extends  northward 
16  miles  to  the  town  of  Indiana.  Grain,  lumber,  and  coal 
are  shipped  here.    Blairsville  has  a  national  bank.  P.  1054. 

Blairsvillc,  a  post-village  of  York  co.,  S.  C.     P.  487. 

Blair'ton,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  township,  Peter- 
borough CO.,  Ontario,  Canada,  has  extensive  iron-mines 
and  a  postal  savings  bank.     Pop.  about  350. 

Blake,  a  township  of  Colleton  CO.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2255. 

Blake  |Cti.\iii.i:s  F.l.  U.  S.  X..  born  in  1842  in  Penn- 
sylvania, graduated  at  the  Naval  .Academy  in  1861,  became 
an  ensign  in  1863,  a  lieutenant  in  1864,  and  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1866.  Ho  served  on  board  the  steam  sloop- 
of-war  Brooklyn  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  Aug.  5,  1864, 
and  is  thus  rcterred  to  in  the  report  of  Capt.  James  Aldcn, 
her  commanding  officer :  '*  The  other  division  officers.  Cap- 
tain Houston  of  the  marines.  Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Blake. 
Ensigns  Cassel  and  .Sigsbee,  with  their  assistants.  Master's 
Mates  Duncan  and  Stevens,  fought  their  guns  nobly  and 
well."  FoXH.VLI.  A.  Pauker. 

Blake  (FnASOis  JiX  U.  S.  N..  born  Nov.  8,  1837,  in 
Pennsyhania.  graduated  at  the  Xaval  Academy  in  1857, 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1861.  and  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
1863,  resigned  June  15. 1870.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  14. 1861, 
while  serving  on  board  the  frigate  Colorado,  he  participated 
in  the  very  gallant  exploit  of  destroying  the  privateer  Ju- 
dith, "moored  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Pens.acola  navy-yard, 
under  the  protection  of  a  battery  and   field-piece."     He 


was  attached  to  the  steam  gunboat  Kennebec  in  her  at- 
tempted passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  April 
24,  1862,  and  at  Vicksburg,  June  28,  1862. 

FoxnALi.  A.  Parker. 

Blake  (George  A.  H.),  colonel  of  U.  S.  cavalry  and 
brevet  brigadier-general  U.  S.  army,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, aud  became  first  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Dragoons 
in  1836.  He  served  honoralily  in  Florida,  Mexico,  on  the 
frontiers,  and  in  the  late  civil  war.  He  was  wounded  at 
Gaines's  Mill  in  1862,  and  received  his  brevet  for  his  con- 
duet  at  Gettysburg. 

Blake  ((>i;orge  Smith),  a  naval  officer, born  at  Worces- 
ter, .Mass..  in  1803.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
made  suiK-rintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Xaval  Academy  at  .Annap- 
olis in  1857,  and  a  commodore  in  1862.     D.  June  21.  1877. 

Blake  (Homer  C),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Feb.  1, 1822,  in  Dutch- 
ess co.,  N.Y.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  2, 1840, 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1846,  a  lieutenant  in 
1855,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  a  connuauder  in 
1866.  iuid  a  captain  in  1871.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 1th 
of  .Jan..  1S63,  Blake,  in  the  merchant  steamer  Hattcras, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  government  vessel  for 
blockading  purposes,  encountered  the  privateer  Alabama, 
built  in  England  with  all  the  latest  improvements  of  a 
man-of-war,  and  after  a  most  spiriteii  resistance  was 
forced  to  surrender,  "the  Hattcras  going  down,  bow  fiist, 
ten  minutes  after  the  crew  left  her  decks."  Cajjt.  Blake,  in 
his  official  report  of  the  action,  dated  Jan.  21,  1863,  says: 
"  The  battery  upon  the  .\labama  brought  into  action  against 
the  Hattcras  numbered  seven  guns,  consisting  of  four  long 
32-pounders,  one  100-pounder  rifled  gun.  one  68-pounder, 
and  one  24-j)Ounder  rifled  gun.  The  guns  used  in  the  ac- 
tion l>y  the  Hattcras  were  two  short  32-pounder8.  one  30- 
jionnder  rifled  Parrot,  and  one  20-pounder  rifled  Dahlgren.'' 
Blake  was  carried  in  the  Alabama  to  Port  Royal,  Jamaica, 
whence,  after  being  paroled,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
the  U.  S..  and  so  soon  as  he  was  regularly  exchanged  he 
obtained  a  command  in  the  North  .\tl:intic  blockading 
squadron,  where  he  remained,  doing  good  service  in  eo-o|w 
eration  with  the  .\rmy  of  the  James,  until  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.      D.  Jan.  21,  ISSO.  Foxuall  A.  Paricer. 

Blake  (John  Laerir),  D.  D.,  an  .'\merican  biographer 
and  compiler,  born  in  Northwood,  N.  H..  Dec.  21.  1788.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1812.  became  rector  of 
an  Episcopal  church  in  Boston.  He  published  many  school- 
books  and  a"  Gen.  Biographical  Dictionary."  D.July,  1857. 

Blake  (Robert),  born  at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  1599,  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1640,  and  when  the 
civil  war  began  in  1042  raised  a  troop  with  which  he  fought 
against  the  royalists.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  defence 
of  Taunton  in  1645.  In  1649  he  was  appoiuted  ■■  general 
of  the  sea."  He  destroyed  or  captured  nearly  all  of  Prince 
Rupert's  fleet  in  the  T'agus  in  1651.  In  1652  he  became 
chief  admiral,  and  in  May  of  that  year  gained  a  victory  over 
Van  Tromp.  who  attacked  Blake  in  the  ensuing  November 
near  Goodwin  Sands.  Blake  was  defeated,  but  in  Feb., 
1653,  he  attacked  Van  Tromp  and  gained  a  victory  in  a 
running  fight  of  three  days.  In  1654  he  chastised  the  dey 
of  Tunis.  He  destroyed  the  Spanish  platc-flcet  at  Santa 
Cruz  in  1657.     He  died  at  Plymouth  Aug.  17,  1657. 

Blake  i  William).     See  Appendix. 

Blake  (William  Phipps),  A.  M..  Ph.  B.,  was  born  in 
New  York  City  June  1, 1826,  and  graduated  at  the  Shcftield  i 
Scientific  .School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1852.  In  1853  he  | 
was  mineralogist  and  geologist  for  the  U.  S.  Pacific  R.  K.  ' 
exploring  cspeilition  in  California,  in  connection  with  which 
he  wrote  several  reports;  was  editor  of  the  "  Mining  Jlag- 
ajine"  1859-60;  he  was  1861-63  mining  engineer  for  tlie 
Japanese  government;  in  1863  engaged  in  explorations  in 
California  and  Nevada,  became  professor  of  mineralogy, 
geology,  etc.  in  the  College  of  California,  and  geologist  to 
the  State  board  of  agriculture;  in  1867  was  commissioner 
of  California  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  removed  in  1867  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  chosen  executive  commissioner  of 
the  Centennial  Commission,  and  in  1873  went  as  sjiceial 
agent  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  aud  a  promi- 
nent oflicer  of  the  International  Patent  Congress.  Among 
his  numerous  professional  writings  are  "  Silver  Ores  and 
Silver  Mines"  (1861),  a  "Report  on  the  Production  of  the 
Precious  Metals."  etc.,  and  various  contributions  to  the 
U.  S.  reports  on  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  were  edited 
by  him.     In  1871  he  published  "Mining  M.achincry,"  etc. 

Blake  (William  Rrrrs),  born  in  1805  at  Halifax, 
Xova  Scotia,  studied  medicine,  but  in  1825  (after  playing 
some  time  in  the  theatre  at  Halifax)  he  appeared  at  the 
Old  Chatham  Theatre.  N.  Y.  He  soon  attained  the  first 
rank  as  a  comedian,  excelling  particularly  in  eccentric  cha- 
racters.    Died  at  Boston  April  22,  1863. 
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Blakely,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Baldwin  co.,  Ala., 
is  on  the  Tcusaw  River,  near  Moltile  Bay,  and  on  the  Mo- 
bile and  Montgomery  K.  R.,  i;i  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Mobile. 

Blakely,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Early  co.,  Ga.,  is  about 
8S  miles  S.  of  Cidumbus  and  loH  miles  8.  W.  from  Macon. 
It  has  two  churches,  Bai)tist  and  Methodist,  and  one  news- 
paper.      W.  W.  Fleming,  Ed.  "  Kaulv  County  Ni:\va." 

Blakcly,  a  township  of  Luzcruo  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  707. 

Blakcly,  a  post-borough  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  fi59. 

Blakcly  (Joiikston),  a  naval  officer,  born  in  Ireland 
Oct..  17S1.  lie  came  with  his  piirents  to  the  V.  S..  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  North  (_':irolina  in  ISOO.  entered 
the  U.  S.  navy  in  1800,  and  obtained  command  of  the  sloop 
Wasp  in  ISl.S.  In  June,  1814,  he  captured  the  British 
sloop-of-war  Reindeer,  and  in  the  ensuing  September  de- 
feated and  sunk  the  sloop  Avon.  The  Wasp  never  return- 
ed to  port,  and  the  fate  of  Captain  Blakely  and  his  crew 
was  never  ascertained. 

Blakely's,  a  township  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.  P.  1162. 

Blakcsbur^,  a  post-village  of  Adams  township,  Wa- 
pello CO.,  la.     Pop,  2:tC. 

Blanc  (Aur.rsTE-ALEXANDnE-PniLipPE-CHARLEs),  a 
distinguished  writer  on  the  fine  arts,  born  at  Castres, 
France,  Nov.  15,  1813.  He  is  a  brother  of  Louis  Blanc. 
Besides  a  long  series  of  valuable  contriliutions  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  fine  arts  to  various  French  journals,  he 
is  the  author  of  a  **  History  of  French  Painters  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,'*  of  which  only  the  first  volume  has 
been  publishetl  :  of  a  biographical  notice  of  (irsindville, 
and  of  "The  Works  of  Rembrandt,"  which  first  appeared 
in  folio  in  18.33,  and  in  IS.'tO  was  rei)ul>lished  with  additions 
in  2  vols.  -Ito.  A  new  edition,  enrichcil  with  many  addi- 
tional illustrations,  has  just  been  announced  (1873).  It  is 
the  best  work  on  Rembrandt.  He  was  the  most  inijtortant 
contributor  to  the  "  History  of  the  Painters  of  all  the 
Schools,"  a  very  complete  and  extensive  work  begun  in 
18411  by  Armengaud,  and  continued  till  its  conipleti<in  in 
1859,  uudcr  the  editorship  of  Blanc,  with  the  assistance 
of  able  writers,  such  as  Delaborde,  Mantz,  Rilvestre,  and 
P.  Chasles.  Blanc  has  been  twice  Director  of  Fine  Arts  in 
France — once  in  1848,  when  ho  replaced  M.  Garraud,  and 
again  in  1871.  At  present  (1873)  he  still  holds  the  phice, 
fur  which  he  is  eminently  fitted.  Clarence  Cohk. 

Blanc  (.Tea\  .Ioseph  Louis),  a  French  historian  and 
radical,  born  in  Madrid  Oct.  28,  1813,  was  educated  in 
France.  He  founded  in  Paris  in  183U  the  **  Revue  du  Pro- 
gres,"  which  advocated  social  and  political  reform.  In  1840 
he  published  an  able  work  on  the  "  Organization  of  Labor." 
His  next  inipf^tant  work  was  a  *'  History  of  Ten  Years — 
1830—10,"  which  had  a  very  damaging  influence  on  the  pop- 
ularity of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional government  formed  in  Feb.,  1848,  and  was  very 
popular  with  the  Socialists  and  workingmen  of  Paris,  who 
revolted  and  were  defeated  in  June,  1848.  He  thcu  went 
into  exile,  and  resided  in  England  for  many  years.  Early 
in  1S71  ho  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the 
voters  of  Paris.  Among  his  works  is  a  "History  of  the 
French  Revolution"  (12  vols.  8vo,  1847-62),  the  style  of 
which  is  eloquent  and  dignilicd. 

Blan'cet,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  325. 

Blanc,  I-*e,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indrc,  is  linely  situated  on  the  river  Creuse,  32  miles  W.  S. 
AV.  of  Chuteauroux.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen, 
pottery,  leather,  etc.     Pop.  6955. 

Blanchard,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     P.  1304. 

Blanclianl,  a  township  of  Hardin  co,,  0.     Pop.  1250. 

Blancliard,  a  townshij)  of  Putnam  eo.,  0.     Pop,  1593. 

Blanchardj  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Me. 
Po]'.  liil. 

Bluuchard  (Albert  G.),  an  American  general,  born 
in  JIassachusetts  about  1810,  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  having  entered  the  Confederate  service  was  made  a 
biigadier-general  in  1801. 

Blauchard  (Fran(;'01s),  a  French  aeronaut,  born  at 
And','lys  in  1753,  was  noted  for  his  mechanical  ingenuity. 
He  constructed  a  balloon  with  wings  and  a  ru'lder,  with 
which  he  ascended  in  Mar.,  1784.  In  1785  ho  crossed  the 
Channel  in  this  balloon,  and  lamled  in  Enghind,  for  which 
exploit  the  king  of  France  gave  him  a  pension.  He  macle 
many  other  ascents.  Died  Mar,  7.  1800.  His  wife,  who 
had  been  his  companion  in  several  aerial  voyages,  was 
killed  iu  consequence  of  the  burning  of  her  balloon  in  1819. 

Blancliard  (Laman),  an  English  Uttt'rofmr,  born  at 
Great  Vurinr)utli  May  15,  1803.  He  beciime  in  1S31  acting 
editor,  umler  liulwer.  of  the  "New  Monthly  Magazine." 
He  contributed  many  verses  and  other  artieh'S  to  several 
periodicals  and  annuals,  and  was  assistant  editor  of  the 


"Examiner."  His  wife  became  insane,  and  he  committed 
suicide  Feb.  15,  1845.  (See  Bilwek's  "Memoir  of  L. 
Blanehard,"  prefixed  to  Blanehard's  "  Essays  and  Sketches," 
1849.) 

Blanehard  (Thomas),  an  American  mechanic  and  in- 
ventor, burn  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  June  24,  178S.  He  in- 
vented a  wonderfully  ingenious  machine  for  turning  gun- 
stocks,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  he  obtained  tweniy-four 
patents  fur  his  various  inventions.     Died  Ajiril  Ki,  1804. 

Blanche  of  Castile,  queen  of  France,  a  daughter 
of  All'iinso  IX.  of  Ciistile,  was  born  in  1187.  She  was 
married  in  12(11)  to  tiie  daujdiin  of  France,  who  became 
King  Louis  VIII.,  and  she  aequired  mueh  influence  iu 
affairs  of  state.  When  Louis  dit-d,  in  122fi,  she  became 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  which  she  governed  with  ability 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Saint  Louis.  She  was  emi- 
nent for  virtue  and  wisdom.  Died  Dec.  1,  1252.  (See 
Macueco,  "Vie  de  Biunelic  Cnstile,"  I820j  T.  Nisard, 
"Histoire  do  la  Reine  Blanche."  1842.) 

Blan'chcHter,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.,  41  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, at  the  junction  of  the  Hill.-:boro'  branch.    Pop.  513. 

Blanch^ing  [from  the  Fr.  bhtnrhc,  "white"],  a  process 
by  which  gardeners  arrest  the  jirogress  of  secretions  in  the 
leaves  of  plants,  in  order  to  render  them  more  wholesome 
and  palatable  as  food.  Celery,  sea-kale,  and  other  plants 
are  usually  blanched  by  the  exclusion  of  light  from  them, 
which  deprives  them  of  their  natural  green  color  and  of 
certain  bitter  properties.  The  blanching  is  etleeted  in  va- 
rious moiles,  as  heaping  up  the  earth  against  the  growiifg 
plants,  or  covering  them  with  boxes  or  blauehing-potii  mado 
of  earthenware  and  perforated  with  many  holes. 

Blan'cOy  a  county  in  Central  Texas.  Area,  727  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pcdernales  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Rio  Blanco.  The  soil  is  mostly  jirairie, 
easily  cultivated  and  productive.  Stock-raising  is  the  chief 
pursuit.  Cotton  and  corn  are  raised.  Capitab  Blanco. 
Pop.  1187. 

Blanco,  a  jtost-village.  capital  of  Blanco  co.,  Tex,,  is 
45  miles  W.  8.  W.  of  Austin  City.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Bland,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Virginia.  Area,  330  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  H^lt^tu^ 
River  and  by  .'jeveral  creeks.  The  surface  is  partly  moun- 
tainous. Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  the  chief  products. 
Capital,  Bland  Court-house.     Pop.  4000. 

Bland,  a  township  of  Prince  George  co.,  Va.     P.  2200. 

Bland  (Rk'Hard).  an  American  writer  and  patriot, 
born  iu  Virginia  in  1708,  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1774.  He  published  "A  Letter 
to  the  Clergy  on  the  Twopenny  Act"  (170*1)  and  "An  In- 
quiry into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies "  (1760). 
Died  Oct.  27,  1776. 

Bland  (Col.  Tiieodork-),  M.  D..  born  in  Prince  George 
CO.,  Va.,  in  1742,  was  an  uncle  of  John  Randolph  of  Roa- 
noke. He  entered  the  army  in  1777,  ami  gaine<l  the  con- 
fidence of  Washington,  who  employed  him  in  several  im- 
portant affairs.  In  1780  he  was  elected  a  membiT  of  Ctm- 
gress,  in  which  he  remained  till  1783.  Having  been  again 
chosen  a  member  of  that  body  in  1789,  he  died  at  New  York 
June  1,  1790, 

Bland  Court-house,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bland 
CO.,  Va. 

Bland'ford,  a  township  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.  It  has 
a  publii;  lilirary  and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  1020. 

Blan^'dinsville,  a  post-village  of  McDonough  co.,  HI., 
on  the  Ti.ied.)  Peoria  an<l  Warsaw  R.  R.,  78  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Peiiria.     Pop.  1505;  of  Pdandinsville  township.  1707. 

BlandS'ille,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ballard  eo.,  Ky., 
about  28  miles  W.  S.  AV' .  of  Paducah.     Pop.  385. 

Blanc  (Sir  Gilbert),  F.  R.  S.,  a  Scottish  physician, 
born  at  Blaneficld,  in  Ayrshire,  Aug.  24.  1749.  He  became 
private  jdiysician  to  Lord  Rodney,  who  took  coniniaml  of 
the  fleet  in  the  M'est  Indies  in  1780.  Dr.  Blane  served  as 
chief  physician  to  that  ticet  during  the  war,  and  jiulilishcd 
in  1783  "Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen."  Me  wtta 
physician  to  St.  Thonms's  Hospital.  Lond(»n.  from  1785  to 
1795,  and  became  first  physician  to  AVilliam  IV.  in  I83)b 
Among  his  works  is  "  Elements  of  Medical  Logic  "  (1819). 
Died  June  20,  1834. 

Bla'ncs,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Gcrona,  on  the  Mediterranean,  30  miles  by  rail  S.  of  (Je- 
rona.  It  is  on  the  railway  from  Barcelona  to  Geroua. 
Pop.  5888. 

Blank  Verse,  the  name  apjilied  to  the  heroic  vorsc  of 
iivo  feet  without  rhymes.     Blank  verse  is  peculiar  to  the 
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Italian,  English,  and  German  languages,  having  been  im- 
ported into  the  two  latter  from  the  first.  In  Italian  the  line 
is  of  eleven  syllables,  and  is  used  invarlaMy  in  the  drama, 
and  frequently  in  serious  poetry,  epic  or  didactic.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  tirst  adopted  by  the  carl  of  Surrey  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  .Eneid  "  (U47),  and  first 
applied  to  dramatic  uses  by  Lord  Buckhurst  in  his  tragedy 
of  "Oorboduc"  (1^61)*  i*  '^'*^  since  been  the  accepted 
metre  of  English  dramatic  and  heroic  verse.  The  Aliltonic 
verse  is  couj^tructcd  with  closer  attention  to  the  melody  of 
the  cadence  and  civsura  than  the  dramatic:  it  admits  also 
less  frequently  of  the  eleventh  syllable,  which  in  English 
poetry  must  bo  regarded  as  a  sort  of  license  ;  while  Shaks- 
peare  and  other  dramatists  occasionally  double  the  short 
syllable  at  the  end,  and  thus  extend  the  number  to  twelve. 

Blanqui  (Jerome  Adolphe),  a  French  political  econo- 
mist, born  at  Nice  Nov.  20,  1798.  He  became  in  \S^'S  pro- 
fessor of  economy  in  the  Conservatory  of  Art*!  and  Trades 
in  Paris.  He  advocated  free  trade.  Among  his  works  are 
a  '^Summary  of  the  History  of  Commerce  and  Industry" 
(1826).  and  a  "History  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe 
from  the  Ancients  to  the  Present  Time"  (2  vols.,  1837-3b), 
which  is  highly  esteemed.     Died  Jan.  28,  1854. 

Blanqui  (Louis  ArcrsiE),  a  French  republican,  bom 
in  I80o,  brother  of  the  preceding,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  18.30,  1839,  and  1848,  and 
was  a  leading  spirit  in  various  incendiary  secret  societies. 
He  went  beyond  the  most  advanced  in  radical  ideas.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  in  1840,  and  afterwards  repeated- 
ly to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  the  penalty  was  in 
every  cose  relaxed.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  insurgents  who 
attempted  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly  in  May,  1848. 
He  founded  the  Soeiete  RepuV>licaine  Centrale,  for  which 
he  was  condemned  to  four  years'  imprisonment  in  18G1. 
In  the  Paris  Commune,  in  1870,  he  was  a  central  figure, 
was  captured  by  the  A'ersaillists,  who,  it  was  claimed,  re- 
fused to  exchange  him  for  Archbishop  I)arboy,  and  was 
transported  in  1872. 

Blaps  [probably  from  the  Gr.  jSAdTrrw,  to  "injure,"  so 
called  on  account  of  its  supposed  dangerous  character;  see 
below],  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Coleoptera,  is  the 
type  of  a  family  called  Blapsidje.  There  arc  numerous 
species  of  this  genus,  all  of  a  dark  color  and  destitute  of 
wings.  They  feed  on  decayed  vegetable  matter,  frequent 
dark  and  damp  places,  and  have  the  power  of  secreting  an 
acrid,  irritating  fluid  of  a  peculiar  and  penetrating  odor, 
which  they  can  throw  to  a  distance  of  six  inches.  A  British 
species,  the  filftps  mortismja,  is  called  darkling  beetle  and 
churchyard  beetle.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  peasantry 
have  a  superstitious  dread  of  this  insect.  No  Blapa  is  found 
in  the  U.  S. 

Blar'uey,  a  village  and  castle  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
is  on  a  rivulet  of  its  own  name,  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Cork,  and 
surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  The  castle  and  groves 
of  Blarney  are  celebrated  in  song.  The  castle,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  earls  of  Clancarty.  stands  on  a  steep  rock, 
at  the  base  of  which  is  a  deep  valley.  Among  the  relies 
of  this  ruined  castle  is  the  famous  "  Blarney  stone,"  which, 
according  to  the  popular  opinion,  imparts  to  those  who  kiss 
it  a  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  or  great  skill  in  the  use  of 
complimentary  speech. 

Bla'ser  ((ttstav),  an  excellent  German  sculptor,  born 
at  Diisseldorf  May  9,  1S13.  Among  his  numerous  works 
maybe  mentioned  equestrian  statues  of  Frederick  William 
III.  and  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  colossal  statue  of 
"  Borussia  "  (Prussia)  at  Berlin,  and  a  bust  of  Humboldt 
in  the  New  York  Central  Park. 

Blas'phemy  [Gr.  /SAQo-t^Tj^ia].  an  indignity  offered  to 
the  Deity  or  to  religion.  According  to  Blackstone,  it  is 
denying  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  contumelious 
reproaches  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  profane  scoffing  at 
the  Holy  Scripture,  or  exposing  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 
It  has  been  otherwisedefiucd  to  be  the  act  of  wantonly  utter- 
ing or  publishing  words  casting  contumelious  reproach  or 
profane  ridicule  upon  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  Christian  religion.  If  the 
words  were  written  or  printed,  there  might  be  a  ease  of 
blasphemous  libel.  If  oral,  the  ease  would  be  one  simply 
of  blasphemy.  The  law  does  not  brand  as  a  crime  serious 
discussion  or  the  promulgation  in  a  temperate  manner  of 
opinions  opposed  to  Christianity,  Blasphemy  is  an  offence 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  In  many 
of  the  States  the  crime  is  punishable  by  statute. 

Christianity  is  declared  by  the  courts  to  be  a  part  of  the 
common  law.  which  recognizes  that  the  good  morals  and 
orderly  conduct  of  the  community  are  closely  connected 
with  a  respect  for  religion,  and  that  insults  to  the  Author 
of  Christianity  and  malicious  attacks  on  his  religion  tend 
to  the  dissolution  of  civil  government.      While  the  law  of 
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this  country  grants  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  religious  belief,  and  free  and  decent  discussion 
on  any  religious  subject,  it  will  not  allow  malicious  and 
blasphemous  revHings  of  the  Author  of  the  religion  pro- 
fessed by  the  majority  of  the  community,  nor  of  the  relig- 
ion itself,  nor  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  it  is  taught. 

Blaste'ma  [Gr.  fiXda-njiia.,  a  "bud"  or  "budding"], in 
botany,  the  embryo  in  a  seed,  or  the  axis  of  growth  of  an 
embryo;  that  is,  the  plumule  and  the  radicle,  with  the  part 
which  connects  them.  In  biology,  blastema  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  rudimental  mass  or  protoplasm  from  which 
tissue  is  developed. 

Blast  Furnace  [Ger.  Hocko/en;  Ft,  haitt  fottrnean]. 
In  its  primary  signification  the  term  blast  furnace  implies 
an  elevated  shaft  lined  with  a  refractory  material,  designed 
for  the  reduction  of  metals  from  their  ores.  The  shaft  is 
open  at  the  top.  where  the  ore,  fuel,  and  tiuxes  are  charged, 
and  supplied  with  a  blast  of  air  near  the  bottom,  where 
openings  are  proyided  for  removing  the  metal  and  cinder. 
The  term  has,  however,  by  custom  become  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  furnaces  for  the  reduction  of  iron.  In  its 
essential  details  a  blast  furnace  consists  of  a  stack,  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  masonry,  surrounding  a  vertical  cham- 
ber or  shaft  of  circular  section.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft 
usually  increases  from  the  top  downward  and  from  the 
bottom  upward.  The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  called 
the  hearth,  and  has  the  smallest  diameter.  At  its  upper 
part  are  one  or  more  openings  through  which  the  blast 
of  air  is  introduced,  and  in  the  lower  part,  or  crucible,  the 
molten  iron  and  cinder  collect.  The  hearth  is  prolonged 
towards  the  front  of  the  furnace,  and  is  closed  by  the  dnm, 
and  covered  in  on  top  by  the  ti/mp-nrch.  The  dam  is  formed 
of  firebrick  or  other  refractory  material.  It  slopes  inward 
towards  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  and  has  its  outer  ver- 
tical face  covered  with  a  cast-iron  plate,  called  the  dam- 
pfate.  At  the  bottom  of  the  dam  is  a  channel  communi- 
cating with  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  through  which  the 
molten  iron  is  tapped  off.  and  on  its  upper  edge  is  a  notch, 

called  the  cinder-notch^ 
over  which  (he  cinder 
flows.  The  tymp-arch 
is  covered  by  the  ti/nip, 
a  long,  hollow  casting, 
through  which  water 
constantly  circulates. 
The  blast  is  supplied 
through  tuyeres,  from 
one  to  eight  in  number, 
which  are  set  into  the 
masonry  of  the  furnace. 
They  are  hollow  trun- 
cated cones,  supplied 
with  a  constant  current 
of  water  to  prevent  the 
iron  of  which  they  are 
composed  from  melting. 
Into  these  icater-tu)/er€8 
are  fitted  the  nozzles  of 
blast-pipes,  which  arc 
connected  with  the  blast 
main  which  encircles 
the  furnace.  The  slop- 
ing walls  connecting 
the  hearth  with  the 
widest  part  of  the  fur- 
nace are  called  the 
boshes.  This  term  is 
very  generally,  though 
incorrectly,  used  to  express  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
furnace.  In  many  eases  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  hearth  and  the  boshes,  the  former  being 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  curved  walls  of  the  boshes. 

In  constructing  a  blast  furnace,  the  upper  portion  is  built 
on  pillars  (of  iron  or  masonry),  and  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  boshes  and  hearth,  which  can  be  removed  and  re- 
constructed without  interfering  with  the  body  of  the  stack. 
The  top  or  month  of  the  furnace,  where  the  materials  are 
charged,  may  be  either  entirely  and  permanently  open,  or 
provided  with  an  arrangement  which  closes  the  furnace 
except  during  charging,  when  it  is  opened  by  some  simple 
mechanism.  The  tunnel  head  is  a  hood  or  chimney,  either 
of  sheet  iron  or  brick,  oyer  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  pro- 
vided with  suitable  openings  to  allow  the  charge  to  be 
dumped  into  the  furnace.  The  gases  of  the  furnace,  which 
were  formerly  allowed  to  escape  and  burn  at  the  mouth,  are 
now  almost  universally  utilized.  This  is  effected  by  mak- 
ing openings  in  the  walls  of  the  furnace — some  distance 
below  the  top  in  open-mouth  furnaces,  but  as  near  the  top 
as  possible  where  the  top  is  closed — and  conducting  the 
gases  by  suitable  channels  either  to  the  boilers  or  hot-blast 
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stoves,  or  both,  whero  they  arc  bumed.  With  closed-top 
farnacea  tho  utilizatiun  of  the  gases  is  (;omi)lete  ;  with  open- 
top  a  considerable  quantity  escapes  and  burns  at  the  nictuth. 

The  essential  accessories  of  a  hlast  furnace  arc  the  Idow- 
ing-engine,  hot-blast  stoves,  and  hoist.  There  arc  three 
varieties  of  lihist-engines  in  use:  the  vertical-beam  engine, 
the  horizontal,  and  the  upright.  The  latter  have  the  steam 
cylinder  cither  directly  above  or  belnw  the  blast  cylinder. 
They  arc  rapidly  gaining  in  favor,  owing  to  their  cDminiet- 
ness  and  ctticiency.  The  blast,  on  leaving  thL-  blowing 
cylinder,  passes  to  the  hot-Mast  stoves.  These  consist  of  a 
series  of  cast-iron  pipes,  through  wliich  the  blast  passes, 
heated  on  the  outside  by  the  combustion  of  the  gases  of  the 
furnace.  The  gases  are  usually  burnt  in  a  combustion 
chamlier  under  the  chamber  eontaiiiiug  the  pipes.  In  this 
way  the  heat  is  moru  uniformly  distributed,  and  thcrf  is 
less  clanger  of  the  pipes  being  injured  by  the  heat.  Re- 
cently Siemen's  system  of  regenerative  heating  has  been 
applied  (o  hot-blast  stoves  with  the  best  results.  In  this 
system  the  gases  are  burned  in  a  chamber,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  pass  through  a  network  of  firebrick, 
which  becomes  intensely  heated.  The  gases  are  then  caused, 
by  means  of  valves,  to  pass  into  a  second  stove  like  the  first, 
and  burned  as  before,  while  the  blast  is  conducted  through 
the  first  stove.  The  blast  and  gases  are  made  to  alternate 
in  this  way  at  regular  intervals.  The  temperature  of  the 
blast  as  it  enters  ,^ 

the  furnace  varies  ^'  " 

within  wide  lim- 
its. There  are 
but  comparative- 
ly few  furnaces  at 
the  ])resont  day 
driven  with  cold 
blast,  the  temper- 
ature cmployod 
varying  fronrll)n° 
to  l'()()0°F.  With 
the  firebricdt  stove 
above  mentioned 
a  temperature  of 
from  IJOO*^  to 
HilHI°  F.  has  iieen 
attained.  The 

blast  on  leaving 
the  stoves  passes 
through  the  main 
to  the  furnace, 
and  is  there  dis- 
tributed to  the 
tuyeres.  The 
pressure  employ- 
ed varies  with  the 
kind  of  fuel  used. 
Charcoal  furnaces 
usually  are  blown 
with  a  half  to  one 
and  :ihalfp(iunds, 
though  sometimes 
as  high  as  four 
pouniis  arc  used. 
Coke  furnaces  are 
blown  with  three  to  four  pounds,  while  anthracite  furnaces 
require  four  to  seven  pounds. 

ildists  or  lifts  serve  to  raise  the  ore,  fuel.  etc.  from  the 
ground  to  the  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  where 
they  are  charged.  There  are  many  varieties,  as  the  pneu- 
matic, hydraulic,  and  steam  hoist.  Occasionally  a  furnace 
is  favorably  situated  on  a  hill-side,  and  no  hoist  is  neciled. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  nf  a  modern  blast  furnace  in  the  Cleve- 
land district  of  England.  Us  height  is  76  feet  ;  greatest 
diameter  21  feet  at  an  elevation  of  24  feet;  ciiameter  of 
hearth,  S  feet ;  height  of  hearth,  S  feet ;  diameter  of  niouth, 
15  feet.  There  are  three  tuyeres,  4A  inches  in  diameter. 
Cubic  capacity,  20,000  feet.  Yield,  350  tons  of  iron  per 
week. 

Figs.  2  and  .1  represent  an  elevation  and  vertical  section 
of  a  moilern  American  furnace  at  Chicago.  Its  height  is 
on  feet;  greatest  diameter,  17  feet  ;  yiebl,  ^IfiO  tons  in»n  per 
week.  Tlie  gases  arc  taken  off  at  the  lop  of  the  tnrini'-c,  and 
ilescend  by  a  vertical  tluc,  then  by  an  unilerground  chan- 
nel fo  the  boilers  and  hot-ldast  stoves.  The  contrivance 
for  (dosing  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings, is  known  as  t!ie  cup  and  cone,  or  bell  and  hopper. 
This  arrangement  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  the  one  most 
generally  adopted. 

The  blast  furnace  of  the  present  day  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  small  primitive  furnaces  still  to  !»•  met  with  in  Eastern 
countries  for  reducing  iron  ores.  It  dillVrs  from  them,  how- 
ever, in  three  essential  jtarticulars.  The  low  furnaces  pro- 
duce an  uumelted  mass  of  soft  iron,  and  a  cinder  rich  in 


oxide  of  iron,  and  the  process  is  intermittent.      A  blast 

furnace  produces  a  compound  of  iron  and  other  substanccj^, 
principally  carbon,  which  is  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  ;  the  cinder  is  composed  of  earthy  ingredients,  and 
is  almost  entirely  free  from  iron,  and  the  ])roeeBs  is  contin- 
uous. Intermediate  between  the  two  is  the  tierman  Blau- 
ofen,  or  Blaseofen,  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  which,  ac- 
conling  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked,  can  be  made 
to  yield  either  soft  or  cast  iron.  These  furnaces  iiave  no 
fore-hearth,  but  are  built  with  closed  front.'* — a  construc- 
tion which  has  lately  been  applied  to  large  blast  furnaces 
successfully,  but  the  system  has  not  been  extensively 
adopted. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  blast-furnace  eon- 
structiftn  for  the  last  half  century  is  almost  entirely  a 
record  of  increasing  dimensions,  both  in  height  and  diam- 
eter, having  fc)r  a  consequence  greater  yield,  and,  within 
certain  limits,  greater  economy  t.f  fuel.  The  Hat  boshes 
of  the  older  furnaces  and  the  rapid  narrowing  ujiward 
towartis  the  mouth  have  been  generally  replaced  by  steeper 
boshes  and  wider  mouths.  There  have  been,  however,  no 
universally  accepted  principles  (»f  blast-furnace  construc- 
tion developed,  as  far  as  regards  the  interior  nutline.  The 
Cleveland  district  of  England  aflVirds  a  striking  instance 
of  the  growth  of  furnaces  in  height  and  capacity.  Fur- 
naces were  built 

In  tsrii,  42  feet  high,  15  feet  diam.,  capacitv  4.r>fi6  cubic  feet. 
"    1M;1.  (52     "        "      20    "  "  "    '12,778      ■' 

"    1IS7U,  90     "        "      30     "  "  "      41,149      "        " 

The  /Ifast-funiace  Pvocchb. — The  charge  introduced  into 
the  mouth  of  a  blast  furnace  consists  of  iron  ore,  whioh 
varies  greatly  in  richness  and  purity  in  diflerent  regions; 
fuel,  cither  raw  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal:  and.  ordinarily, 
limestone,  the  latter  serving  to  unite  with  the  earthy  mat- 
tei's  of  the  ore  and  form  a  fluid  slag  or  cinder.  The  action 
of  the  furnace,  expressed  in  its  simplest  form,  is  as  follows: 
Air  is  blown  through  the  tuyeres,  and  comes  in  contact 
with  incandescent  fuel.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  speedily 
converted  into  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which,  together  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  rises  through  the  descending  charge. 
The  reaction  of  the  carbonic  oxide  and  oxide  of  iron  of  the 
ore  results  in  the  formation  of  metallic  iron  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  the  latter,  ascending,  escapes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  while  the  former  descends  to  the  hottest  jtart  of 
the  furnace,  where  it  melts  and  drops  into  the  hearth. 
The  earthy  matters  of  the  charge  fuse  likewise,  and  collect 
in  the  hearth,  floating  on  top  of  the  molten  iron.  At  reg- 
ular intervals  the  slag  and  iron  are  tapped  ofl';  the  former 
is  thrown  away,  and  the  latter  is  cast  in  moulds  of  sand  or 
iron,  and  forms  "pigs."  Although  this  simple  statement 
of  the  blast-furnace  process  is  correct  as  far  as  the  end 
result  is  concerned,  yet  the  reactions  which  occur  in  the 
furnace  are,  in  reality,  very  complex  and  dependent  on 
many  conditions.  The  rcducibility  of  different  varieties 
of  ore  is  very  dissimilar:  while  some  varieties  require  a 
high  temperature  and  long  exjiosure  to  an  atmospliere  rich 
in  carbonic  oxide  gas,  other  varieties  yield  up  their  oxygen 
at  a  comparatively  low  temjierature  and  sliort  exposure  to 
an  atmosphere  relatively  poor  in  carbonic  oxide.  Accord- 
ing to  Hell,  a  gaseous  mixture  of  40  to  45  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid  to  100  of  carbonic  oxide  fails  to  exert  any  apprecialdo 
efl*ect  on  Cleveland  iron-stone  at  a  temperature  of  melting 
zinc  (782°  F.),  but  the  same  mixture  possesses  decided  re- 
ducing ](ower  at  a  red  heat.  Again,  some  ores  are  rapidly 
redui;ed  with  the  above  gaseous  mixture  at  a  temperature 
at  which  Clevehiml  iron-stone  is  unaficcted. 

The  reduction  of  iron  ores,  or  the  removal  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxide  of  iron,  does  not  simply  consist  in  the  ab- 
straction of  oxygen  by  carbonic  oxide.  The  investigations 
of  liell  prove  that  reaction  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxide  of 
iron  is  a  very  complex  one.  The  tirst  cflTect  is  the  forma- 
tiftn  of  some  carbonic  acid  and  some  metallic  iron.  The 
further  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  metallic  iron  thus 
formed  causes  the  carbonic  oxide  to  break  uji  into  carbonic 
acid  and  carbon,  the  latter  being  depositeil  in  the  form  of 
a  black  powder  on  the  reduced  metal.  This  e<uiibined  pro- 
cess of  reduction  and  carbon  rlcposition  continues  until  the 
iron  is  nearly  all  in  the  metallic  state;  but  absidute  reduc- 
tion is  ne^er  attained  by  the  a<'tion  of  tlie  carbonic  oxiile 
alone.  As  this  product,  e(nii]H)serl  of  iron  and  carbon  and 
some  oxide  of  iron.  <lescends  into  the  hotter  regions  of  the 
furnace,  the  carbon  thus  deposited  is  partially  removed  by 
the  carbonic  acid,  but  it  is  not  until  the  point  of  fusion  is 
reacdied  that  the  last  traees  of  oxygen  are  removed.  It  is 
probabh-  that  llie  earbim  fovind  in  the  pig  iron  is  a  part  tif 
the  carlion  deposited  in  the  ore.  Tlie  amount  and  rate  of 
carbon  rlcposition  depends  on  the  temperature  and  the  rel- 
ative amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  gases.  It 
may  begin  as  low  as  \W1°  F..  but  decreases  rapidly  as  soon 
as  a  red  heat  is  reached.  The  most  favorahle  (eniper- 
aturo  is  between  752°  F.  and  842°  F.     The  temperature  of 
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incipient  reduction  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  carbonic  oxide 

is  variously  given  by  difl'ereut  observers.  Bell's  determin- 
ation is  tht^  lowest  by  far— viz.  2Si°  F. — while  the  oxidation 
of  metallif  iron,  according  tu  the  same  observer,  does  not 
begin  l)e!ow  ~J2°  F. 

It  is  evident  that  the  economical  production  of  iron  in 
the  bhist  furnace  is  mainly  a  matter  of  the  amount  of  fuel 
used.  A  saving  of  the  fuel  in  the  process  can  be  efiected 
in  two  ways:  Jirst,  by  increasing  the  heat  of  the  descend- 
ing charge ;  and  second,  by  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
ascending  blast.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is  realized 
by  adding  to  the  height  or  diameter  of  the  furnace;  in 
otlier  words,  increasing  its  capacity,  so  as  more  effectually 
to  iutercejtt  the  heat  of  the  escaping  gases  ;  and  the  second 
condition  is  accomplished  by  direct  heating  of  the  air  forced 
into  the  furnace.  It  was  long  considered  that  there  was  nu 
limit  to  the  saving  that  could  be  effected  by  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  furnace  and  temperature  of  the  blast,  but 
Bell  has  shown  that  the  profitable  limit  has  probably  been 
attained  in  both  instances,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  smelting 
of  Cleveland  ore  is  concei-ned.  The  practical  limit  of  ca- 
pacity in  a  blast  furnace  is  reached  when  the  gases  which 
are  given  off  at  the  mouth  no  longer  have  the  power  to 
abstract  oxygen  from  the  ore — a  condition  dependent  on 
the  temperature  of  the  gases,  and  the  relative  amount  of 
carbonic  oxide  they  contain.  But  gases  which  are  inactive 
on  one  ore  at  a  given  temperature  may  still  have  power  to 
reduce  another  ore  at  the  same  temperature;  consequently, 
the  height  and  capacity  of  a  blast  furnace  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  of  ore  smelted  in  it.  In  the  case  of  Cleveland 
ore  (containing  in  a  calcined  state  41  per  cent,  of  iron), 
of  ditficult  reducibility,  Bell  finds  that  the  profitable  limit 
is  reached  in  furnaces  of  from  12,001)  to  15,000  cubic  feet 

Fig.  3. 


capacity,  with  temperature  of  blast  about  900°  F.  The 
escaping  gases  then  have  a  temperature  of  600  to  700° 
F.,  and  contain  G.5S  hundredweight  of  carijon,  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid,  for  each  ton  of  pig  iron  produced, 
and  40  to  45  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  to  100  volumes  of 
carbonic  oxide.  The  consumption  of  fuel  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  from  2\\  to  22  hundredweight  of  coke  for 
1  ton  of  pig  iron  produced.  Furnaces  of  30,000  and  40,000 
cubic  feet  capacity,  driven  with  a  blast  of  1400  or  1500°  F., 
do  not  exhibit  any  further  economy  of  fueh  In  smelting 
richer  and  more  readily  reducible  ores  a  small  cubic  ca- 
pacity suffices  to  attain  the  minimum  expenditure  of  fuel. 
A  notable  instance  is  the  I'rbna  furnace  in  Austria,  work- 
ing spathic  ores.  It  is  '.iG  feet  high,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
only  1200  cubic  feet,  but  makes  140  tons  of  iron  j)er  week 
with  14  hundredweight  of  charcoal  per  ton  of  iron,  the 
temperature  of  blast  being  392°  F. 


The  cause  of  the  great  economy  of  fuel  effected  by  the 
hot  blast — say,  on  an  average,  10  to  11  hundredweight  per 
ton  of  iron — has  long  puzzled  metallurgists,  and  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  entirely  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  speculation.  The  researches  of  Bell  in  England 
and  Akerman  in  Sweden  have,  however,  recently  thrown 
great  light  on  the  subject.  The  following  considerations 
show  where  the  principal  sources  of  economy  lie;  in  other 
words,  why  the  combustion  of  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  out- 
side of  the  furnace  and  conveyed  through  the  blast,  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  same  amount  of  fuel  burnt  in 
the  furnace  itself.  The  fuel  burnt  before  the  tuyeres  is 
oxiclized  merely  to  carbonic  oxide,  and  gives  per  unit  of 
carbon  only  2400  heat-units;  while  the  fuel  in  the  hot- 
blast  stoves  is  burnt  to  carbonic  acid,  and  gives,  per  unit 
of  carbon.  8000  heat-units,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  in  the  first  instance.  Although  not  more  than 
one-half  of  this  heat  is  available,  owing  to  loss  by  the 
chimney  and  by  radiation,  yet  there  is  still  a  gain  from 
this  source.  The  jirincij^al  source  of  saving,  however,  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  heat  brought  into  the  fur- 
nace by  the  blast  is  unaccompanied  by  any  increase  in  the 
bulk  of  the  gases  in  the  furnace  ;  whereas  the  same  amount 
of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  before  the 
I  tuyeres  would  have  been  accompanied  by  the  amount  of 
I  air  necessary  for  its  combustion.  This  decrease  in  the 
[  bulk  of  the  gases,  consequent  upon  the  use  of  hot  blast, 
I  acts,  first,  by  diminishing  the  rajtidity  of  the  ui)ward  cur- 
,  rent,  thus  allowing  longer  contact  of  the  gases  with  the 
ore:  and,  second,  as  there  is  less  gas  escaping  from  the 
furnace,  less  heat  will  be  carried  off  in  this  way. 

As  the  reduction  of  the  ore  is  dependent  ujiou  the  tem- 
perature and  composition  of  the  gases,  it  is  evident  that 
the  amount  of  heat  which  we  may  sup]dy  by  the  blast  has 
a  limit,  for  this  heat  is  unaccompanied  by  the  production 
of  carbonic  oxtde.  When,  therefore,  the  fuel  used  in  the 
furnaee  has  been  so  far  reduced  in  amount  as  only  to  sup- 
ply the  minimum  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  needed  for 
reduction  of  any  given  ore.  further  increase  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  blast  can  be  of  no  advantage,  as  the  heat  thus 
conveyed  to  the  furnace  will  either  cscajie  at  the  mouth,  or 
it  will,  by  increasing  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  cause  a  loss 
of  fuel  by  enabling  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  to  take  off 
another  equivalent  of  carbon. 

The  product  of  the  blast  furnace  is  pifj  or  cast  iron.  Its 
com])osition  is  dependent  on  the  ores  and  fuel  used.  It 
always  contains  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  carhon,  and  in  some 
varieties  as  high  as  5  per  cent.  The  carbon  exists  in  two 
forms  in  pig  iron — chemically  combined,  and  in  the  form 
of  graphite.  The  ilarker  and  more  highly  graphitic  varie- 
ties arc  formed  at  the  highest  temperatures.  The  higher 
the  temperature  and  the  more  silica  the  charge  contains, 
the  more  silicon  will  be  reduced  and  unite  with  the  iron. 
A  high  temperature  has  also  the  tendency,  in  very  basic 
charges,  to  reduce  some  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths. 
Sulphur  is  more  readily  removed  in  the  cinder  at  an  ele- 
vated temperature,  while  the  total  phosphorus  of  the  charge 
goes  almost  entirely  into  the  i)ig  iron,  whatever  the  tem- 
perature may  be. 

The  production  of  a  blast  furnace  depends  on  its  ca- 
pacity, the  richness  and  reducibility  of  its  ores,  the  nature 
of  tlie  fuel,  and  the  temperature  of  blast.  M'hile  some 
snuill  furnaces  yield  but  three  tons  daily,  the  production 
of  some  of  the  mammoth  furnaces  of  England  is  eighty 
tons  daily.  The  composition  and  character  of  the  cinder 
or  slag  from  a  blast  furnace  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
ore  and  the  temperature  of  the  furnace.  It  consists  mainly 
of  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina. 

T.  M.  Dnowy. 
Blast'ing  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  hlfman,  to  "blow"]. 
The  use  of  gunpowder  in  quarrying  stone  probably  dates 
I  back  almost  to  the  invention  of'that  explosive.  In  ordi- 
nary practice  the  blocks  of  stone  are  separated  from  the 
mass  in  the  quarry  by  means  of  one  or  more  hhists,  each 
blast  being  made  by  first  drilling  a  hole  into  the  rock  by 
the  use  of  a  chif!.  operated  either  by  hand,  or — as  is  now 
the  practice  in  large  works,  especially  large  tunnels  or 
shafts — by  niachluery  driven  by  steam  or  compressed  air. 
In  removing  very  large  masses  of  rock  quickly,  to  make 
way  for  a  railroad,  to  furnish  stone  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  rapid  construetion  of  an  important  breakwater,  or 
to  prepare  the  site  for  a  fort,  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
run  galleries  into  the  rock,  and  to  place  in  chambers  pre- 
pared for  the  purjiosc  very  large  charges  of  powder  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  Ijring  down  the  whole  face  of  a  cliff  or  side 
of  a  mountain,  as  was  the  case  at  I>over  and  Holyhead  in 
England,  and  at  Lime  Point,  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
Bay.  Cal.  Each  of  these  methods  for  removing  rock  will 
be  described  in  turn. 

In  hand-drilling  the  operation  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  drill  ot  Jumper,  which  is  -formed  from  a  bar  of  steel, 
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Fig.  1. 


Drill. 


or  of  iron  tippefl  with  steel  at  ouc  end,  which  is  flattened 

out  into  a  fau  shujjc,  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  extending 

on  each  side  a  little  beyond  the  body  of  the  drill,  as  seen 

in  Fig.  1,  so  that  the  drill  may  have  free 

play  in  working.     The  drills  are  of  lengths 

suited   to   the   dej)ths  of  the    holes    to   be 

drilled,  it  being  customary  to  use  a  short 

drill   in  comnieneing   a    hole,   and    longer 

ones  in  succession  as  the  hole  is  deepened. 

Their  diameters  al>o  vary,  generally  with 

the  depths  of  the  hole,  but  are  also  much 

modified   by   the  kind  of   explosive  used, 

blasting  powder  requiring  much  more  sjtace 

for  the  charge  than  uitro-glyeerine  and  its 

compounds. 

In  drilling  shallow  holes  of  one  inch  or 
less  diameter,  the  quarryman  holds  the 
drill  iu  one  hand  (see  Fig.  2),  turning  it  a 
little  with  each  blow,  and  with  the  other 
hand  wiebls  a  hammer  weighing  from  four 
to  seven  pounds.  (See  Fig.  ?>.)  In  this 
way  he  can  drill  iu  granite  an  average  of 
eight  feet  iu  a  day. 

In  drilling  holes  ranging  from  one  to 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
two  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  three  men  are 
usually  reiiuired  (Fig.  4),  one  to  hold  and 
turn  the  drill,  ancl  the  other  two  to  wield 
hammers  (Fig.  5)  weighing  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  ])Ouuds,  striking  the  drill  al- 
ternately. The  progress  thus  made  in 
granite  has  been  from  two  and  a  half  to 
twelve  feet  per  diem,  in  holes  varying  re- 
spectively from  three  and  a  half  to  one 
and  a  half  inohes  in  diameter. 

To  prevent  the  cutting  edge  of  the  drill 
becoming  heateil.  and  thereby  softened, 
water  is  frequently  poured  into  the  hole, 
and  a  wisp  of  straw,  hay,  or  a  rag  Is  laid 
arouud  the  drill  at  the  mouth  of  the  drill- 
hole to  prevent  the  water  spurting  out 
when  the  ilrill  is  struck  by  the  hammer. 

From  time  to  time   the  fragments  and 
powdered  stone  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  drill-hole  by 
means  of  a  Hponn  or  scraper.    (Fig.  6.) 

Another  form  of  drill,  called  the  churn-drill  or  churn- 
Jumper,  is  frequently  used,  when  the  holes  are  vertical  or 
nearly  so.  (Fig.  7.)  It  is  usually  seven  or  eight  feet  long. 
but  may  be  as  much  longer  as  required  for  deeper  holes. 
It  is  sharpened  at  each  end  into  a  cutting  drill  edge,  and 
sometimes  has  an  iron  bulb  in  the  middle  to  give  additional 
weight  iu  falling,  and  consequently  greater  effect  in  drill- 
ing. Two  men  are  usually  employed  to  operate  it,  raising 
it,  turning  it  about  one  quarter  round,  and  letting  it  fall, 
cutting  the  rock  by  the  force  of  gravity.  (Fig.  8.)  Some- 
times a  spring  rod  and  line  are  used  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion, euablinj' one  man  to  operate  the  drill.  (Fig,  9.)  The 
progress  ma(re  is  better  than  with  the  drill  and  hammer, 
being  about  sixteen  feet  per  diem,  but  the  cutting  edges 
suffer  greater  injury,  becoming  oftener  dulled  or  broken, 
rendering  frequent  sharpening  necessary. 

The  next  step,  after  finishing  the  drilling  and  removing 
the  chips,  ])owdcred  stone,  etc.  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drill-hole,  is  to  determine  the  ntreitt/th  nf  the  chtin/c.  In 
former  times  un  inferior  kind  of  gunpowder,  called  blast- 
ing powder,  was  generally  useii,  and  is  still  employed  in 
many  quarries  iu  preference  to  the  quicker  and  stronger 
explosives,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  its  slower  igni- 
tion, by  allowing  a  gradual  development  of  its  expansive 
force,  produces  a  greater,  an<l.  for  their  purposes,  a  better, 
effect  upon  the  rock,  breaking  it  into  hirge  masses,  better  suit- 
ed for  "  dimension  stone."  "In  furtheraiwe  of  this  idea  many 
quarrymen  have  mixed  with  the  powder  certain  propor- 
tions of  other    mate- 

rials,  as  fine  dry  ?aw-  ^'^^*  *" 

dust,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one-third 
sawdust  for*  small 
charges,  and  one-half 
for  large,  and  (juiek- 
limc  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  lime; 
and  have  also  in  some 
cases  mnniigcil  to  have 
an  air-S])aee  over  or 
around  the  charge. 
The  results  are  stated 
to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory.    At   Cherbourg. 

France,  in  blasting  rock  for  the  breakwater,  sawdust,  ob- 
tained from  the  softer  kinds  of  wood,  as  ehn  or  beech,  was 
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mixed  with  gunpowder  in  equal  proi)ortions,  and  the  effect, 
as  far  aa  conceruti  the  quantity  of  rock  removed,  is  reported 
as  having  been  equal  to  that  of  .-imilar  blasts  iu  which  the 
charge  was  wholly  gunpowder.  Tlie  masses 
were,  however,  larger,  and  therefore  better 
suited  for  use  upon  the  breakwater. 

Of  late  years  the  necessity  for  a  more 
active  agent  for  use  in  gold  and  silver 
mining,  and  in  excavating  railroad  tun- 
nels, and  large  cuttings  in  solid  rock,  has 
brought  into  use  more  jmwerful  explosives. 
Xitro-glycerine,  first  invented  and  used  in 
Europe,  has  been  introduced  to  a  ctmsider- 
able  extent  in  this  country.  At  the  Hoo- 
sac  Tunnel,  where  its  qualities  have  been 
mutdi  imj)roved  by  I'rot'.  jM'iwliray,  it  has 
been  manufactured  and  used  exclusively 
since  the  Kunimer  of  1808.  The  result  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  rate  of  month- 
ly progress,  .which,  including  that  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  inachine  drills,  has  in- 
creasccl  from  all  to  iod  feet,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  rock  removed  in  the  same  time,  from  ID-IVt  cubic 
yards  to  1147j^;r  cubic  j'ards. 

Many  combinations  of  nitro-glycerino  are  also  in  use, 
some  of  which  are  claimed  to  be  safer  than,  and  almost  if 
not  quite  as  effective  as,  nitro-glycerine.  Of  these  dualiu, 
invented  by  Dittmar,  and  manufactured  at  Nejionset, 
Mass.,  is  much  used.  This  consists  essentially  of  dried 
sawdust  soaked  with  as  much  nitro-giycerine  as  it  will 
contain.  The  nitro-glycerine.  being  thus  fixed,  is  not  ap- 
parently liable  to  the  changes  incident  to  a  liquid  state, 
nor  to  explosion  by  shocks.  Giant  poirrlrr  or  (/t/utmiitt; 
made  by  soaking  nitro-glycerine  into  a  silicious  sand,  or 
infusorial  earth  consisting  of  millions  of  microscopic  shells, 
which  readily  absorb  and  retain  the  nitro-glycerine,  is 
claimed  to  be  safe  from  shocks,  and  is  much  useii  in  the 
mines  of  California,  Nevada,  and  other  Western  States  and 
Territories.  (Jnu-votton  has  been  used  in  England,  and 
the  trials  of  the  disks  prepared  by  Prof.  Abel  have  shown 
marked  results  of  its  great  cx])losive  jjower.  In  the  demo- 
lition of  one  of  the  towers  erected  in  London  for  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  .1862.  some  of  the  charges  of  guu- 
cotton  were  only  one-sixteenth,  by  weight,  of  the  jiowde: 
used  in  similar  charges  in  other  parts  of  the  same  building. 
To  determine  the  quantity  of  powder  or  other  explosive 
that  must  be  placed  iu  a  mine  ol  any  kind,  we  should  take 

Fig.  -1. 


into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  rock,  its  tena- 
city, weight,  and  the  quantity  of  the  explosive  necessary  to 
throw  up  a  cubic  yard  of  it.  After  ascertaining  this  by 
actual  experiment,  the  charge  necessary  for  another  miuo 
or  blast  in  the  same  material  may  be  found  by  what  is 
called  the  "miners'  rule;"  which  is,  that  "  the  charges  of 
two  similar  mines  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their 
lines  of  least  resistance,"  or  c;r'  ::  P:l'^. 

The  "  line  of  least  resistance"  is  the  line  along  which 
the  exploded  charge  finds  the  least  resistance  to  its  vent 
in  the  open  air.  Generally,  it  is  the  shortest  line  from  the 
centre  of  the  charge  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  or  ground. 
(^>u:vrrymen  rarely  understand  the  correct  use  of  this  lino 
in  determining  the  quantity  of  powder  for  a  charge,  usually 
confounding  it  with  the  depth  of  the  drill-hole.  In  some 
cases  this  is  not  far  from  correct,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  1", 
where  the  line  AB  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  the 
charge  IJC  lint  were  the  hole  drilled  to  the  depth  (1.  Ft! 
being  the  jiositiou  of  the  charge,  the  line  HE  becomes  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

A  simple  rule,  very  generally  followed,  is  to  **  fill  the 
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hole  one-third  full."  This  for  holes  of  medium  diameter 
mny  uot  be  far  wrong,  but  where  the  diameter  is  larger 
than  usual  an  excessive  charge  will  be  the  result  of  its 
application.  This  is  readily  seen  from  the  fact  that  one- 
third  of  the  length  of  a  2-inch  hole  will  contain  nearly 
ticlcc  as  much  powder  as  the  same  length  of  a  1  J-inch  hole, 
and  a  2J-inch  hole  will  contain  nearly  three  tinits  as  much. 
The  true  line  of  least  resistance  is  measured  from  the 
centre  of  the  charge,  and  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  drill- 
hole. This  distinction  is  important,  as  will  be  seen  by 
observing  in  the  following  table — taken  from  Gen.  Pasley's 
**Meraoranduni  on  Mining" — the  ditferent  spaces  occupied 
by  the  same  charge  in  holes  of  various  diameters: 


Diameter  of 

Poirii 

r  contained 

Powder  contained 

Deftth  of  hole  to  con- 
tain o;io  pound  of 
powder. 

the  hole. 

IQ  ODC 

inch  of  hoie. 

ill  one  foot  of  hole. 

iDches. 

lbs. 

oz. 

lbs.              oz. 

inches. 

1 

0 

0.419 

0             5.028 

3,S.197 

n 

0 

0.942 

0           11.304 

16.976 

0 

1.676 

1             4.112 

U..549 

■a 

0 

2.618 

1            13.416 

G.112 

.■5 

0 

3.77 

2           13.24 

4.244 

3} 

0 

5,131 

3           13.672 

3.118 

4 

0 

6.702 

5             0.424 

2.387 

4i 

(1 

8,4S2 

6             5.7.S4 

1.886 

5 

0 

10.472 

7            13.664 

1..528 

5i 

0 

12.671 

9             8.0.-)2 

1.263 

6 

0 

1.1.08 

U             4.96 

1.061 

Thus,  if  we  have  a  1-inch  hole,  42  inches  deep,  charged, 
Fig.  fi.  Fig.  G.  Fk;.  7. 
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according  to  the  common  rule,  with  14  inches  of 
powder,  the  centre  of  the  charge,  being  seven 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  will  lessen, 
by  that  distance,  the  commonly  understood  line 
of  least  resistance  (the  dejith  of  the  hole),  giving 
35  inches,  which  is  the  true  line.  As  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  increases  the  two  lines  approximate 
more  nearly,  until  with  a  6-inch  hole  they  differ 
only  by  about  half  an  inch. 

Aware  of  the  unequal  results  from  following  the 
common  rule,  many  quarrymen  are  accustomed  to   Chiirn 
determine  the  charge  by  appearances,  including    Drill. 
in  that  term  the  nature  of  the  rock,  position  of  planes  of 
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stratification,  diameter  of  drill-hole,  and  a  mental  com- 
parison with  similar 
mines  with  which  they 
have  had  experience.  In 
those  quarrit-'S  and  mines, 
however,  which  are  work- 
ed with  the  best  system 
and  economy  the  charges 
are  almost  always  deter- 
mined by  the  "miners' 
rule."  the  charge  in 
pounds  being  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  cube 
of  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, expressed  in  feet, 
by  a  certain  fractional 
number,  the  value  of 
which  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  rock  to  be 
blasted. 

The  following  table,  ta- 
ken from  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
John  Burgoync's  '*  Xotes 
on  Blasting  Kock,"  gives 
the  charges  of  ''Mer- 
chant's blasting  powder  " 
used  in  the  granite  quar- 
ries of   Kingstown,  near 

Dublin,  Ireland,  which  were  generally  found  to  be  sutficieut 

to  fracture  the  rock  : 


Lines  of  least  resist- 

Charges 

nf 

Merchant's 

ance,  in  feet. 

blasting  powder. 

lbs. 

oz. 

1 

0 

o\4 

2 

0 

4 

3 

0 

13K 

4 

2 

0 

5 

3 

14H 

6 

6 

12 

7 

10 

nii 

8 

16 

0 

To  make  sure,  j  or  ^  oz. 
should  be  added  to  so 
small  a  charge. 


The  above  charges,  according  to  the  "miners'  rule,"  are 
all  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
in  feet. 

In  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the  building  erected  for 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1S62  the  charges,  when  ar- 
ranged in  the  wall  in  three-lined  intervals,  were  equal  to  f 

Fig.  9. 


(/.  /.  r.)3  (five-eighths  of  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, in  feet) :  for  two-lined  intervals  the  charges  were 
i  {/.  /.  r.)3 ;  and  for  one-lined  intervals,  from  i  {L  I.  r.)^  to 

In  blasting  rock,  a  hard  quartzo?e  schist,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  pier  to  form  the  new  harbor  of  Holyhead,  Eng- 
land, in  1850-51,  the  charges  of  Merchant's  blasting  pow- 
der ranged  from  f  (/.  /.  r.)^  to  ^'j  {I.  I.  r.)*,  depending  upon 
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tho  positions  of  the  cliarges  in  relation  to  the  planes  of 
stratification.* 

In  tho  three  largo  charges  used  to  blast  down  Round 
Down  C'lifF  (composed  of  chalk)  near  Dover,  England,  in 
184.S,  their  strength  was  calculated  at  ji,  (/.  (.  r.)^.  f 

At  Delhi,  India,  in  blasting  hard  quartzosc  rock  the 
charges  for  lines  of  least  resistances  of  1,  2,  ;i,  -I,  5,  and  6 
feet  were,  respectively,  4,  8,  14,  20,  20,  and  30  ounces.  J 

Fio.  10. 


Fio.  11 
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In  the  larffe  blasf,  in  sandstone  at  Limo  Point,  ontranco 
to  Sun  Frantiisco  Bay,  Cal.,  in  ISiiS,  tho  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance bcinji;  In^twocn  il*  and  50  feet,  tho  ehjir;;cs  were 
4000  iK.nntls  imd  :{:)()()  pounds,  or  about  ^\  {I.  L  r.)^. 

Chan/hifj  the  Drill -hnlr.—Miar  the  strenj^'tb  of  the 
charge  has  been  deterniined  by  any  of  the  above  rules,  and 
all  moisture  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  ilrill-hole  by 
means  of  wi-^ps  of  straw,  hay,  or  bits  of  rags,  the 
charge  is  introduced.  If  the  hole  lie  vertical,  the 
powder  is  poured  in  by  Tucans  of  an  ordinary  fun- 
nel of  tin.  or,  prefL-rably,  copper;  but  if  the  hole 
is  inclined,  the  funnel  is  lengthened  out  by  attach- 
able sections,  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  in  order  that  the  powder  may  be  lodged 
at  tho  bottom,  without  allowing  any  particles  to 
adhere  to  tho  sides,  as  they  would  do  if  poureil  in 
loosely.  The  danger  of  ])remature  explosion  from 
the  tainping-bar  striking  fire  agjiinst  the  sides  of 
tho  hole  is  thcrcliy  avoided.  For  this  purpose, 
also,  the  taniping-bar  (Fig.  llj  should  bo  shod 
with  copper. 

A  wooden  rod  is  used  to  press  down  the  powder 
and  to  dislodge  any  grains  that  may  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  sides  of  tho  hole.  If  the  hole 
be  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  the  charge  is  jilaced  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  by  using  a  scini-cylindrical 
scoop  with  a  long  handle.  The  charge  is  placed 
in  the  scoop,  which  is  th(m  carried  to  the  liottoui 
of  the  hole,  and  Itcing  turneil  over  is  then  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  powiler  at  the  bottom. 

If  the  hole  is  inclined  upward,  a  cartridge  to 
contiiin  tho  powder  must  be  usctl ;  this  is  prct"i;ed 
home  by  the  wooden  rod,  anrl  if  tho  intditnilion 
of  the  hole  bo  great,  a  wad  of  straw  or  hay  is 
pressed  np  against  it  to  hold  it  in  place  until  the 
tamping  can  be  introduced. 

Tdinpin;/. — Tho  primhiff-nrrdle  is  next  used. 
This  is  a  long  wire  tapering  towards  the  point, 
so  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn  after  the  tamping 
is  rammed  around  if,  and  enlarged  at  the  other 
end  to  f(M'in  i\\\  eye  for  the  introdui^tjon  of  an  iron 
bar  in  withdrawing  it.  (Fig.  12.)  It  should  be 
tipped  with  copper,  and  would  be  better  if  made 
entirely  of  tliat  material.  The  needle  is  intro- 
du'/ed  ?o  tlmt  its  tip  shiill  penetrate  well  int'i  the 
ch:irge.  It  is  usually  wrapped  with  ])aper,  S'p  that 
when  witlnlrawn  (lie  j)apcr  may  remain  iis  a  wall 
to  the  fuse-hole,  preventing  any  loose  particles 
of  tamping  from  falling  into  and  choking  it.  The 
needle  being  hchl  firmly  agiiinst  one  side  of  the 
drill-hole  (Fig.  .12).  tlie  tamping  is  introduced. 
First,  a  wadding  consisting  if  some  loose  elastic 
material,  as  a  wisp  of  straw,  hay,  or  piece  of  ilrv  sod,  is 
inserted  over  tho  powder;  then  an  inch  or  two  of  bioken 
brick,  or  dry  elay,  or  soft  stone  chips  without  any  llinty 

•"Professional  PuiK-rs  of  the  Corps  of  Uoyid  EnKlneers,"  vol. 
il.,  p.  t. 

tU'id.,  vol.  vi..  p.  ISS. 

X  I.ieut.-<^Tcn.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  "  Blasting  and  Quarrying 
Stone,"  p.  76. 
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substances  in  them,  are  thrown  in  and  lightly  rammed 
with  the  tamping-iron  and  hammer:  then  a  few  niurr- 
inches  of  brick  or  stone  chips  are  jmt  in  and  well  rammed. 
and  so  on  successively  to  the  top  of  the  hole,  when  the  last 
one  or  two  inches  arc  filled  with  damp  clay  and  rammed; 
after  which  the  needle  is  withdrawn. 

It  is  stated  that  if  en  air-itpnce  (as  AB,  Fig.  1.3)  be  kept 
open  between  tho  charge  and  the  tamping,  leaving  the 
Fk;.  1-j.  Fio.  13. 
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charge  AC  to  fill  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  space  BC, 
the  efTect  will  be  the  same  as  for  ii  full  charge  filling  tho 
entire  space.  The  expedient,  however,  is  not  often  used  in 
practice. 

Matfrifthfor  Tamphif/. — Broken  brick  slightly  moistened, 
rotten  stone,  quarry  chips  not  containing  any  flinty  sub- 
stances liable  to  strike  tire,  well-dried  clay,  and  sharp  jtit- 
sand,  are  good  tamping  materials.  Opinions  have  been 
much  divided  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  upon  the  com- 
jiarative  merits  of  sand  and  clay  for  tamping.  Elaborate 
experiments  were  niiule  at  Fort  AdamK,  under  the  direction 
of  Ctilunel  (afterwards  Brigadier-General)  Totten,  U.S.  En- 
gineers, to  determine  the  value  of  sand  for  blasting  pur- 
poses. Sand  wns  forced  upward  through  brass  and  iron 
tultes  by  means  of  a  pi.-^lon  to  which  great  jiowcr  was  ap- 
])licd.  The  resistance  of  tlie  sand  to  this  fipici'  was  so  great 
as  to  reduce  to  powder  the  sand  in  contact  with  the  inside 
of  tho  tube  before  the  mass  could  be  foreeil  out  of  it.  Trials 
were  also  made  with  gunpowder  as  the  exjiclling  force.  "  A 
musket  barrel  of  5-iuch  bore  was  chargcl  with  two  inches 
of  powder  and  thirteen  inches  of  p:u'kt  d  sand.  On  firing, 
the  barrel  was  burst,  but  the  sand  was  nnt  driven  out." 
"  A  piece  of  musket  barrel  taken  from  near  the  muzzle,  and 
(►pen  at  both  ends,  was  eharged  at  one  end  with  five  and  a 
half  inches  of  brick-dust,  hard  rammed,  and  at  the  other 
with  five  and  a  half  inches  of  sand,  well  i.ackcd.with  tmc 
P,^  ji  inch  of  piiwder  lief  ween 

them,  a  priming-linle  be- 
ing bored  to  communi- 
cate tho  fire.  The  ex- 
plosion of  the  powder 
burst  tho  barrel,  but 
neither  tho  sand  nor  the 
brick-dust  was  drivi  n 
out."  In  conelusiiin.  the 
report  of  Lieut.  Brown 
says:  *' The  exj)eriincc 
at  Fort  Adams  jiroves 
that  the  resistance  of- 
fcreil  by  sand  is  (|uitr 
sufficient  for  blasting 
rocks,  and  the  advan- 
tages attending  its  use 
are.  that  it  is  much  less 
and  that  it  is  jierfecilv 
•e  hit  above  the  charge 
hould  have  a  length  cf  tea  or  twelve  times  as  great  as  the 
diameter  of  the  hole."  ^ 

E.\]ierimcnts  made  at  the  works  carried  on  at  Kingstown. 
near  Itublin.  Irelancl.  to  fcsl  tlie  relative  values  of  sand  and 
clay  for  tam]»ing.  exhildted  in  their  results  a  nuirkcd  supe- 
riority in  the  latter  over  the  former,  which  was  very  oflcu 
blown  out  without  cracking  the  rock,  while  the  clay  tamp- 

g"  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  July  and  Auc.,  K*W». 


Plug  and  Feather. 

troublesome  than  the  usual  mode, 
safe.     Tn  ensure  success,  the  spa 
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ing  in  another  hole  of  the  same  dimensions  held  firmly,  the 
rock  being  cracked.  Sand  well  packed  gave  better  results 
than  when  poured  loosely  into  the  drill-hole,  but  not  equal 
to  those  given  by  clay.     The  sand  was  from  the  sea-shore, 


and  of  course  water-worn.    Sharp  pit-sand  would  probably 

have  given  better  results.     Of  tb^;  three  varieties,  coarse, 

fine,  and  medium  sand,  the  medium  ])roved  to  be  the  best. 

In  blasting  rock  at  Cherbourg.  France,  the  experience 


was  in  favor  of  sand-tamping,  which  was  used  with  great 
success  and  esclusivel3'  of  all  others.--- 

In  using  nitro-glycerine,  sand-tamping  is  much  prefer- 
able, as  the  shocks  from  ramming  any  other  kind  of  tamp- 
ing are  liable  to  explode  the  charge. 

Many  contrivances;  such  as  cones,  plugs,  and  wedges, 
have  been  employed  to  place  over  the  charge  in  the  drill- 
hole for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  resistance  of  the 

Fig.  19. 


-REDMiUl'^'''-""^-'^'^ 


tamping,  but  they  consume  time  in  their  proper  placement 
and  confinement  in  position,  and  are  also  expensive.  Their 
use,  therefore,  is  confined  to  particular  blasts,  which  require 
unusual  time  and  trouble  in  their  preparation,  and  from 
which  compensating  results  are  expected. 

*  "ISIemoire  sur  la  digue  de  Cherbourg,"  par  J.  M.  F.  Cachin, 
page  51,  note. 


To  obtain  greater  effect  from  a  given  drill-hole,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole  has  sometimes  been  enlarged  by  the  use 
of  acids  to  form  a  sort  of  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the 
charge.  At  Marseilles,  France,  in  blasting  a  calcareous 
rock,  dilute  nitric  acid  was  poured  to  the  bottom  of  the 
drill-hole  through  a  small  leaden  tube.  The  cfi'erveseence 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rock,  escaping  to  the 
surface  through  an  outer  tube,  carried  with  it  the  substances 
of  the  dissolved  rock. 

Priming  the  Cliarf/e. — The  usual  way  is  to  fill  the  needle- 
hole  with  fine  powder,  then  place  in  connection  with  the 
powder  at  its  mouth  a  slow  match,  made  by  soaking  coarse 
paper  in  saltpetre  or  a  solution  of  powder.  The  slow  match 
is  made  long  enough  to  allow  the  quarryman,  after  lighting 
one  end  of  it,  to  seek  a  place  of  safety  before  the  explosion 
takes  place.  Sometimes  the  priming  is  contained  in  straws, 
joined  together  end  to  end  so  as  to  make  a  tube  sufficiently 
long  to  reach  the  charge.  This  is  inserted  in  the  needle- 
hole,  and  fire  is  communicated,  as  above,  by  a  slow  match 
or  portfire. 

Bickford's  safety  fuse  and  others  of  similar  character  are 
frequently  used,  especially  in  wet  localities.  The  fuse  is  cut 
so  that  when  one  end  is  inserted  into  the  charge  the  other 
will  project  about  an  inch  above  the  mouth  of  the  hole. 
The  wadding  is  then  put  in,  and  after  it  the  tamping  is 
rammed  around  it  in  the  same  way  as  around  the  needle. 
This  fuse  possesses  great  advantages  over  the  common 
priming  when  the  drill-hole  is  horizontal  or  inclined  up- 
ward, or  much  water  is  present.  In  the  latter  case  the 
charge  should  be  contained  in  a  waterproof  cartridge,  and 
the  junction  of  the  fuse  with  it  be  made  watertight  by 
means  of  a  wrapping  of  twine  covered  with  wax. 

At  Cherbourg  the  use  of  the  needle  and  the  usual  tamp- 
ing was  dispensed  with.  A  straw  tube,  such  as  has  been 
described,  filled  with  priming  composition,  was  placed  in 
the  drill-hole,  the  lower  end  being  inserted  into  the  charge. 
Fine  and  thoroughly  dried  sand  was  then  poured  in  until 
the  drill-hole  was  full.  The  upper  end  of  the  straw  was 
then  opened  and  the  composition  ignited,  the  slowness  of 
burning  aff"ording  time  for  the  miner  to  seek  shelter. 

At  Delhi.  India,  a  reed  filled  with  powder  was  used  to  fire 
the  charge.  The  reed  was  inserted  into  the  needle-hole,  and 
the  top  being  split,  a  piece  of  rock  was  laid  upon  one  of  the 
splits  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hole.  The  powder  being 
ignited  by  a  piece  of  touch-paj>er  and  a  train,  the  reed  flew 
to  the  bottom  of  the  needle-hole  like  a  rocket,  and  ignited 
the  charge. 

Of  late  years  the  use  of  electricity  in  blasting  has  much 
increased,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  nitro-glyce- 
rine and  its  compounds,  and  gun-cotton,  which  can  best  bo 
fired  by  the  shock  of  a  minor  explosion.  If  ignited,  they 
burn  without  any  explosive  efi"ect.  In  firing  a  charge  of 
powder  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  a  short  interruption 
of  the  conducting  wires  in  connection  with  the  charge.  In 
passing  the  electric  current  a  sjiark  is  produced  at  the  jioint 
of  interruption  sufficient  to  ignite  the  powder.  In  firing 
nitro-glycerine  or  gun-cotton  an  "exploder "  containing  a 
sensitive  priming  composition  is  necessary.  Those  used  at  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  are  made  there  by  Prof.  Mowbray,  by  first  in- 
serting the  ends  of  two  insulated  wires  into  a  small  wooden 
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cylimlor,  where  they  are  accurately  fixed  in  position,  so  as 
to  give  a  spark  upon  the  passage  of  the  electric  current. 
The  wooden  cylinder  is  then  filled  with  the  priminj^  com- 
positiiin  (composed  of  sulphide  and  phn.-^phide  of  co])])er 
and  chlorate  of  potash),  ami  this  is  then  connected  with  a 
Fig.  20. 


copper  cap  containing  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  cylindrical  case  made  watertight. 
The  resistance  of  the  copper  cap  adds  much  to  the  force 
of  the  exploder,  and  ensures  the  effective  explosion  of  the 
nitro-t:;lyeerine. 

A  frictinnal  electric  machine  made  by  Mr.  II.  Julius 
Smith  of  Boston  is  very  portable,  and  has  been  found  use- 
ful for  firing  mines.  The  ebonite  di:*k  for  exciting  elec- 
tricity is  turned  by  a  small  crank  between  two  rubbers 
covered  with  sulphuret  of  tin.  and  all  is  euelosed  in  a  com- 
pact case  of  vulcanite.  By  simply  turning  the  crank  back- 
ward the  connection  of  the  poles  of  the  battery  with  the 
conducting  wires  is  made,  and  the  charge  is  fired. 

A  magneto-electric  machine  made  by  Rittdiie  &  Sons  of 
Boston  is  used  at  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  ])Ossesses  the 
power  of  firing  150  charges  simultaneously.  The  conduct- 
ing wires  used  are  of  copper  encased  in  a  watertight  cover- 
ing of  gutta-percha. 

Cutthif/  up  Larfje  Blocks. — Tn  reducing  the  masses  thrown 
out  by  a  blast  to  the  sizes  of  "dimension  stone"  required 
for  use,  lines  of  small  holes  are  usually  cut  in  the  direction 
required,  selecting,  if  possible,  the  natural  lines  of  cleavage. 
These  small  holes  are  wedge-shaped,  about  throe  inches 
long,  two  inches  deep,  and  three  inches  apart.  Into  these 
iron  wedges  are  inserted,  and  struck  with  a  heavy  iron 
hammer,  in  succession,  from  one  end  of  the  row  to  the 
other. 

Splitting  with  the  "plug  and  feather"  is  more  generally 
useil  where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  nnifin*m  split  surface  to 
a  considerable  depth.  A  row  of  circular  holes,  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  same 
distance  apart,  are  drilled  along  the  line  to  be  split.  Two 
feathers  are  then  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  each  hole. 
The  /'father  (Fig.  14),  when  in  position,  is  like  an  inverted 
iron  wedge  having  a  smooth  surface  to  receive  the  jflu^f, 
an<l  a  circular  back  to  fit  the  sides  of  the  drill-hole.  Be- 
tween these  feathers  the  plug  (a  long  narrow  wedge)  is  in- 
Fi-;   '21, 


north  of  Scotland  the  charges  used  are  merely  sufficient  to 
break  the  rock  into  largo  masses.  A  process  called  "bull- 
ing" is  then  had  recourse  to.  This  consists  in  filling  the 
vertical  cracks  and  fissures  opened  by  the  bhist  with  jiow- 
der,  and  firing  it.  The  exjdosion  throws  the  blocks  for- 
ward in  their  beds  some  inehes,  if  not  several  yards,  into 
positions  convenient  for  splitting  up. 

Qmirrif  ShUUh. — In  a  pr)pulous  locality,  or  one  where  it 
is  difficult  for  the  quarrymen  to  reach  a  place  of  shelter 
from  the  small  fragments  of  rock  that  are  jsent  by  the  blast 
flying  through  the  air,  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  rock  around 
the  hole  with  brush  or  loose  plank  or  timbers  weighted 
with  stone.  These  jirevent  the  fragments  from  flying  so 
far.  Shields  of  boiler  iron  and  of  plank  strongly  nailed 
together  ar-e  used  in  very  confined  localities,  as  in  drifts 
and  shafts  of  mines.  The  iron  shields  used  in  the  quarries 
near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  were  two  and  a  half  feet  square 
by  one-fourth  of  au  inch  thick. 

Steam  Drillintj-Marhincs. — The  length  of  time  required, 
as  well  as  the  great  labor  and  cxjjcnse  of  drilling  by  hand, 
has  led  to  the  introduetion,  in  hirge  ]>rivate  and  public 
works,  of  drilling-machiues  driven  by  steam  or  compressed 
air.  Sommeiller  invented  a  niaehine  which  was  used  with 
success  at  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel.  This  was  driven  by 
compressed  air  conveyed  into  the  headings  in  pipes,  the 
the  compressors  being  situated  near  the  E.  and  W.  en- 
trances to  the  tunnel.  Subsequently  the  Burleigh  drill, 
similar  to  the  above,  was  patciiteil  in  this  country,  and  is 
now  manufactured  largely  by  the  Burleigli  Drill  Manufac- 
turing Comjiany  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  This  has  been  used  in 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  since  the  summer  of  ISdiJ.  giving  great 
satisfaction,  the  progress  by  its  use  and  that  of  nitro-gly- 
ccrine  having  since  increased  from  oi)  to  l.Oil  ii^ci  per  month, 
notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  heading  had  been  more  than 
doubled  in  the  mean  time.  The  value  of  this  machine  war- 
rants a  brief  description. 

Fig.  22. 


Annular  li.nin.L;-!!' 
scrte«l,  the  faces  of  the  plug  and  feathers  being  parallel  to 
the  dcpired  line  of  cleavage.  The  plugs  arc  then  driven  in 
succession  as  above,  until  the  rock  splits. 

In  the  large  quarries  at  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead  in  the 


«_J..IL1L„    L^^ 
No.  1.  Tun  ruling  Drill. 

Figs.  15  and  16  show  a  fop  and  side  view  of  the  Biir- 
leiffh  drill,  as  now  made.  It  consists  of  three  parts — the 
cylinder,  the  cage,  and  the  jiiston.  *'  The  cage  is  merely  a 
trnngh  with  ways  on  either  side,  in  which  the  cylinder,  hy 
inciins  of  a  feed-screw  and  an  aut(nnatic  fced-levcr,  is 
iiinved  forwarcl  as  tlie  drill  cuts  away  the  rock.  The  ]iis- 
ton  moves  hack  and  forth  in  the  cylinder,  ]iropellcd  ;uid 
ojK'rated  snlistnntiaily  like  tlie  ]tiston  of  an  ordinary  steam- 
engine.  The  drill-jioint  is  attached  tt»  tlie  end  of  the  ]>is- 
ton,  which  is  a  solid  liiir  of  steel.  The  ]iiston  is  rotated  as 
it  moves  hack  and  forth  hy  ingenious  and  simjile  meehaii- 
isni.  The  forward  nmvement  of  the  cylinder  in  the  trough 
is  regulated  hy  nn  automatic  feed  as  the  rock  is  cut  awiiy, 
the  advance  heing  more  or  less  rapid  as  hy  the  variation  in 
llic  niilure  of  (he  rock  the  culling  is  fast  or  slow."  M'hcn  ihe 
drill  is  in  operation  a  small  jet  of  water  is  kept  playing  inlo 
Ihe  drill-hole  to  cool  the  drill-point  anil  lo  soflcn  the  ro.  k. 
•'  When  the  cylinder  has  heen  fed  forwaril  the  entire  length 
(d'Ihe  feed-screw,  it  nniy  he  run  Imck,  and  a  longer  <1  rill -point 
inserted  in  Ihe  end  of  the  jiiston."  The  drilling-nuuhino 
is  attached  to  Ihe  eliinip(see  Figs.  17  and  IS)  hy  means  ipf  ;i 
eireiiiur  plate  (on.  Figs.  I.i  anil  111)  with  a  bevelled  edge 
cast  u]>on  Ihe  hottoni  of  the  cage  near  its  centre.  This 
]>hite  lils  a  corresponding  cavity  ('.A,  Figs.  17  and  l.*)  in 
one  side  of  the  chiuip.  and  is  held  there  tirmly  in  any  re- 
quired   position  hy  the  tightening  of  a  screw.      By  the 
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motions  upon  one  plane  of  the  plate  in  its  cavity,  and 
upon  another,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  first,  of  the  clamp 
upon  the  bar.  ami  the  sliding  endwise  of  the  clamp  upon 
tlic  bar,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  iiny  position  and  direc- 
tion of  the  drill  is  attainable.  It  only  remains  to  attach 
the  bar,  of  any  reasonable  length,  to  a  convenient  carriage 
or  frame. '*-^'  . 

These  frames  are  of  various  forms,  made  to  suit  the  dit- 
ferent  eircuuistances  under  which  the  drill  is  usually  used. 
Of  these  various  forms,  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  lil  is  adapted 
to  quarry  work,  open-cut,  surface,  or  shafting  work.  The 
adjustable  legs  admit  of  its  being  placed  upon  uneven  sur- 
faces of  the  rock.  Fig.  20  shows  a  frame  ada)ited  for  use 
ill  a  tunnel.  It  mounts  four  drills  upon  two  bars,  the  lower 
of  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  chains, 
pulleys,  and  a  windlass. 

In  the  Iloosae  Tunnel  the  motive-power  is  compressed 
air,  and  this  is  much  lietter  than  steam  for  all  tunnel  and 
shaft  work.  By  its  escape,  upon  being  worked  oft",  it  cools 
the  headings,  refreshes  the  air,  and  creates  a  current  out 
of  the  drift  or  shaft,  which  carries  off  the  vitiated  air 
caused  by  blasting,  respiration,  and  burning  candles.  The 
results  of  its  use  upon  other  works  have  also  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  progress  made  in  deepening  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  is  reported  as  being  from  twelve  to 
fifieen  holes  drilled  daily,  each  hole  being  from  7  to  8  feet 
deep  and  4 J  inches  in  diameter,  or  from  (Ml  to  110  feet  per 
diem,  equal"  to  the  labor  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  men.  At 
I'oughquag,  N.  Y.,  in  very  hard,  seamy  rock,  it  drilled  40 
holes,  4  inches  in  diameter,  per  day,  equal  to  the  work  of 
twenty  men.  At  the  works  of  improvement  at  Hallet's 
Point,  carried  on  by  the  government,  it  was  reported  for 
l.SBS  and  ISti'J  thattho  drill  performed  twice  the  amount 
of  work  in  the  same  time  as,  and  at  one-third  the  expense 
of,  hand-labor. 

Diumond  Drill. — The  first  application  of  the  diamond  to 
drilling  rock  was  made  by  Prof.  Rodoljihe  Laschot,  a  civil 
engineer  of  Paris,  who  found  that  a  rotating  drill  armed 
with  diamond  points  could  be  made  to  bore  holes  in  rock 
rapidly  to  great  depths  by  forcibly  injecting  a  stream  of 


water  into  the  hole  through  the  drill.  He  also  arranged 
the  diamond  teeth  n]K)n  the  end  of  a  cylinder  or  boring- 
head,  so  that  a  hole  with  an  annular  cross  section  could  be 
bored,  leaving  a  cylindrical  core  in  the  middle.  Fig.  21f 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  black  diamonds  upon  this 
bit  or  boring-head,  which  is  a  steel  cylinder  about  four 
inches  in  length.  They  are  placed  in  three  rows — one  on 
the  end,  one  upon  the  inner,  and  one  upon  the  outer  edge. 
The  iliamonds  in  the  row  on  the  end  cut  the  forward  path 
of  the  drill,  while  those  in  the  two  other  rows  enlarge  this 
path  to  admit  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  water  to  cool 
the  diamond  point  and  moisten  and  soften  the  rock.  Fig. 
22  e.\hibits  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  the  machine 
adapted  to  tunnelling  purposes. 

The  motive-power  is  furnished  by  two  oscillating  engines 

♦Circular  pamphlet  of  the  Burleigh  Rock-Drill  Company, 
Fitchburt;,  Mass. 

t  Circular  pamphlet  of  Severance  &  Holt,  manulaeturers  of 
diamond-pointed  rock-drills,  16  Wall  street,  N.  Y. 


AA,  both  attached  to  the  same  crank-shaft  B.  This  up 
right  shaft  by  the  gear  C  communicates  its  motion,  with 
double  velocity,  to  the  bevelled  gears  D  and  F.  and  from 

Fig.  24. 
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thence  to  G  and  E.  E  is  keyed  to  the  screw-shaft  H  at  the 
clutch  M.  G  has  a  tubular  axis  which  has  a  female  screw 
cut  inside  to  receive  the  male  screw  on  the  shaft  H,  thus 
forming  a  long  nut  in  which  the  shaft  revolves.  The  velo- 
cities being  difterent,  the  effect  of  the  two  screws,  like  that 
of  a  differential  screw,  is  to  feed  forward  the  drill  to  its 
work.  By  changing  the  diameters  of  the  bevelled  gears  G 
and  F  any  desired  feed  may  be  obtained.  In  extremely 
hard  rock  the  feed  of  one  inch  for  400  revolutious  is  used, 
allowing  the  diamonds  to  cut  only  jj^  of  an  inch  in  each 
revolution.  The  drill-rod  being  rotated  at  the  rate  of  600 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  above  feed  will  give  a  progress 
of  li  inches  per  minute  or  7i  feet  per  hour.  In  rock  of 
ordinary  hardness  the  drill  is  fed  forward  at  the  rate  of  1 
inch  to  300  revolutions,  boring  2  inches  per  minute  or  10 
feet  per  hour. 

By  throwing  the  clutch  M  out  of  gear,  the  revolution  of 
the  drill-shaft  is  suspended,  and  by  the  action  of  the  nut- 
gear  G  is  run  ra])idly  back,  thus  withdrawing  the  drill -rod 
from  the  hole  bored.  The  drill-rod  J  consists  of  a  tubular 
boring  shaft  made  of  lapweldcd  tube,  with  the  bit  or  Itoring- 
head  described  above  screwed  on  to  one  end.  As  the  drill 
cuts  an  annular  channel  into  the  rock,  the  cylindrical  core 
left  by  the  cutters  passes  up  into  the  hollow  drill-rod,  and 
is  drawn  out  with  the  drill-rod  in  sections  of  from  eight  to 
ten  feet.  The  drill-rod  may  be  extended  so  as  to  bore  any 
depth  required.  It  may  also,  by  convenient  arrangements 
provided,  be  turned  in  any  direction,  or  raised  or  lowered, 
as  desired.  Water  is  injected  into  the  drill-hole  through 
the  hollow  drill-rod  by  means  of  a  double-acting  plunger 
pump  situated  at  R. 

Fig.  23  represents  a  more  portable  form  of  the  machine, 

adapted  to  use  in  a  shaft.     It  is  mounted  upon  a  movable 

frame,  which  is  fixed  in  position  by  jack-screws  ]iressing 

against  the  sides  of  the  shaft.     The  motive-power  (steam 

Fig.  25. 


!  Sec/imiihiougJi  Cen/re  Chamier 
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A,  centre  of  mine. 

B,  top  of  crater. 

C,  superincumbent  mass  whose  fall  followed  the  removal  of  the 
base. 

D,  debris  remaininc  after  the  explosion,  denoting  proposed  es- 
carpment previous  to  blast. 

or  compressed  air)  is  admitted  through  a  pipe  leading  to 
the  surface  above,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  a  stop- 
cock near  the  hand  of  the  attendant.     The  advantages 
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claimed  for  this  drill  arc — that  holes  may  be  bored  to  any 

requiretl  (k'])th,  thus  permitting  the  charge  to  be  ]>laced  at 

the  ijoint  whore  its  cflcct  is  desired,  aud  enabling  prospect* 

Fig.  2G. 

Section  and  Elevation 

ou  W.  B.  Plan. 


K.  B.  The  section  of  the  cliff  at  the  eniriince  of  the  palleriea 
is  shown  liy  thick  dutti'd  lines,  and  the  outline  of  the  debris  is 
shown  )iy  thin  dutti-d  lines.  The  part  removed  by  the  explosion 
is  sIkjwu  \>y  light  sliading. 

inL;  holes,  or  drain-holes  for  water,  to  be  run  in  galloricB  or 
sunk  in  the  bottom  of  shafts  of  mines;  that  the  holes  are 
])orfi.-etly  cylindrical  and  of  uniform  diameter,  thus  permit- 
tin'4  the  use  of  cartridges  of  very  nearly  the  diameter  of  the 
huU'.^. 

At  Ilallet's  Point,  where  both  drills  were  used  by  Gen. 
Newton,  the  Burleigh  drill  gave  the  bi'st  results  in  tunnel- 
work,  but  fnr  ])rospecting  or  drilling  Inng  holes  for  other 
purposes,  it  is  stated  that  the  diamond  drill  cannot  i)o  dis- 
pt'iist'd  with. 

lihtRtinif  hij  GaUcries. — In  cutting  tho  way  for  the  South- 
eastern Itailway  it  became  necessary  to  ldaf;t  down  a  por- 
tion of  Round  Down  Cliff,  near  Dover,  England,  conipused 
of  compact  chalk. ■■■  It  was  decided  to  run  a  gallery  into 
the  cliff,  and  to  place  three  largo  charges  live  feet  in 
rear  of  tho  centre  line  of  the  railway,  and  three  feet  above 
its  level.  Tho  gallery,  4'  wide  and  l>'  G"  high,  was 
run  LM)  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  railway.  (Fig.  24.) 
Thri_e  shafts,  made  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  .'I'  in 
diameter  at  top  and  b'  at  i)ottom,  to  offer  greater  resistanco 
to  the  tamping  being  blown  out,  were  then  sunk  17  feet. 
(Fig.  25.)  Branches  were  then  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
drift-way,  made  of  a  wedge-shaped  form,  2  feet  wide  at  tho 
shafts  and  4^  feet  at  the  chambers,  for  the  reason  stated 
above.  Chambers  of  oblong  form  were  excavated  at  right 
angles  to  the  branch  drifts. 

The  charges  were  calculated  at  t^j  of  the  cubes  of  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  which  for  the  nii'ldle  charge  waa 
72  feet,  and  for  the  two  end  ones  bi\  feet  eaeli,  giving  re- 
spt'clively  7000  pounds  and  O.'jOO  pounds,  or  a  total  charge 
of  IS.jOO  pounds.  Tho  powder  for  the  charges,  in  bags,  was 
placed  in  deal  boxes  put  together  in  the  chambers,  a  vacant 
air-sj>aco  being  left  around  tho  boxes.  Tl)e  galvanic  wires 
for  exploding  were  connected  with  two  branches  witliin 
eacli  cliamber,  each  branch  attached  to  a  primer  filled  with 
finest  ritlo  powder,  and  having  the  ends  of  tho  galvanic 
wires  connected  therein  by  tine  platinum  wires.  Tho 
tamping  consisted  of  blocks  of  chalk  luid  dry  and  coni- 
paclly.  It  filled  the  branches,  the  shafts,  and  was  exteniled 
in  the  ilrift  (en  feet  on  each  side  of  tho  shafts.  Tho  charges 
were  fired  by  means  of  three  separate  batteries,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  Daniell  battery  of  18  cells,  and  two  tirove's 
batteries  of  20  phitcs  each.  These  were  connected  with 
the  charges  liy  three  separate  sets  of  wires.  Tho  circuit 
was  completed  and  the  mines  tired  simultaneinisly  hy  three 
attendants  acting  by  words  of  command.  The  ignition 
was  followed  by  a  deep  hollow  sound.  **  The  bottom  of 
the  eliff  yielded  very  gently  to   tho  force  of  the  powder, 


*  "  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,"  vols, 
vi.  and  viii. 


assuming  a  curved  form  beyond  the  general  face;  then  the 
upper  part  began  to  give  way,  aud  hually  the  whole  slid 
out  into  the  sea,  carrying  everything  before  it  in  the  most 
magniticeut  manner.''  f  Four  hundred  thousand  cubic 
yards  of  the  chalk  cliff  were  removed.  This  blast  is  re- 
markable as  being  the  first  large  one,  ou  land,  at  which  the 
galvanic  wire  was  used  to  tire  several  charges  simultane- 
ously. 

In  the  construction  of  the  large  pier  to  form  the  new 
harbor  of  Holyhead,  £ngland,  it  was  found  that  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  blasting,  even  on  the  largest  scale,  could 
not  supply  the  quantity  of  stone  required — 26U0  to  :^000 
tons  per  day.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  operate  by 
sinking  shafts  and  running  galleries,  whichever  woulil 
soonest  reach  the  seat  of  the  charge,  and  to  use  large 
quantities  of  powder,  properly  distributed  in  several  cham- 
bers.|  The  rock  consisted  of  an  extremely  hard  quartzose 
schist. 

Tho  first  large  blast  was  made  on  tho  1st  of  Nov.,  1850, 
and  by  the  2d  of  Aug.,  IHf)],  the  number  had  reached  58, 
with  a  total  result  of  2y;i,890  tons  of  rock  removed  by  the 
explosion  of  10;J,0U2  pounds  of  Merchant's  blasting  powder, 
or  an  average  of  2/^^;  tons  to  a  pound,  at  a  mean  cost  of 
4.^/.  per  ton.  Tho  charges  of  powder  averaged  one-four- 
teenth of  tho  cube  of  tho  lino  of  least  resistance,  in  feet. 
They  were  so  placed  that  this  line  should,  if  possible,  be 
perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  stratification.  The  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  the  method  was  continued. 

The  galleries  were  from  .*i  to  4  feet  wide  and  5  to  .'jj  feet 
high.  In  excavating  them,  holes  were  drilled  from  1  \  to 
2  feet  deep,  li  inches  diameter,  which  were  charged  with 
from  4  to  ti  ounces  of  powder,  well  tamped.  Two  jjarties 
of  two  men  each  relieved  each  other  day  and  night,  ex- 
cavating ig  feet  per  day.  In  the  shafts,  (>  feet  by  4  feet, 
the  progress  was  not  so  great.  In  loa<ling,  the  powder  in 
sacks  was  jtassed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  chamber,  where 
it  was  usual!}'  poured  into  a  deal  box  prepared  to  receive  it. 
The  tamping  was  formed  of  red  clay,  well  rammed,  every  6 
inches  for  the  first  10  feet,  every  12  inches  for  the  next  10 
feet,  and  every  IS  inches  for  tho  remaining  distance.  The 
charges  were  tired  by  a  (Jrove's  voltaic  battery. 

Fig.  2(5  represents  the  arrangement  of  galleries  and 
chambers  for  a  largo  blast  of  12,000  pounds  of  fine-grained 
powder,  which  was  fired  ou  tho  22d  of  Nov.,  1S60.§  A 
gallery  was  run  in  .'i4  feet  from  the  face  of  the  clitT;  then 
a  shaft  was  sunk  14^  feet,  from  the  bottom  of  which  le\el 
galleries  were  driven  right  and  left,  and  four  returns  were 
made,  at  the  extremities  of  which  the  chambers  were 
formed,  about  3  feet  below  tho  level  of  the  ground-lino 
of  tho  quarry.  The  powder  for  the  charge,  in  oO-jiuund 
bags,  was  passed  in  by  hand  to  the  chamber,  where  tho 
loader  emptied  them  into  larger  canvas  bags  coated  with 
tar.  These  were  closely  jtiled  in  the  cliamber.  The  tamping 
was  composed  of  red  clay,  and  was  extended  out  to  tho 
entrance. 

Fio.  27. 
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Sketch  of  a  Drift  at  Lime  Point,  Cab,  May  20,  IMS. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  powder  for  the  charges  no 
specific  rule  founded  on  tho  lengths  of  (ho  lines  of  least 
resistance  was  followctl,  but  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
rock  to  ho  removed  was  divided  by  the  number  of  cubic 

t  *'  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,"  vol. 
tI.,  n.  is«. 
1  Ibid.,  vols.  ii.  and  vii. 
Hhid.,  vol.  s. 
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feet  in  a  ton,  and  this  result  divided  by  the  number  of  tons 
of  rock  that  had  been  fuund,  in  previous  blasting,  could  be 
thrown  up  bv  one  pound  of  powder.  In  this  case  it  was  1 
pound  to  s'tous.  The  total  charge  (12,000  pounds)  was 
then  divided  into  four  charges,  according  to  their  lines  of 
least  resistance,  the  tenacity  of  the  rock  near  each  one,  and 
the  proximity  of  joints.  The  resulting  charges  averaged 
one-1'ourth  o(  tho  cubes  of  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 


Fig.  28. 
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Section  otv  a^h. 

Sketch  of  Powder-Chamber. 

The  charges  were  fired  by  one  of  Grove's  batteries.  The 
blast  threw  out  JO. 000  tons  of  rock,  thus  averaging  3J  tons 
to  the  pound  of  powder  used. 

In  May.  1S6S,  a  large  blast  was  made  in  the  face  of  the 
bluif  at  Limo  Point,  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  Cal., 
by  Major  Mcndell.  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  prepare  the  site 
for  a  fort  at  that  point.  The  rock  is  described  as  "a  meta- 
morphosed orch.augod  portion  of  the  sandstone  formation." 
Its  siriitification  was  very  much  bent  .and  contorted,  "re- 
sembling the  compressed  and  crumpled  leaves  of  a  book." 
An  entr.ance  gsiUcry  was  run  into  the  cliff  45  feet  (Fig.  -'7), 
starting  twenty  feet  above  low  water,  and  ascending  1  inch 
in  10  feet  to  "drain  off  the  water:  then  the  main  gallery 
made  two  turns  to  the  left  to  gain  a  direction  i)arallel  to 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  extending  SO  feet  farther  with  the  same 
grade,  at  the  end  of  which  a  chamber  was  formed  for  one 
charge.  Another  chamber  was  formed  CO  feet  from  the  first. 
The  g.allery  was  commenced  with  dimensions  of  6' 
height  by  4'  width,  giving  space  enough  for  two  men 
to  work  and  to  swing  the  striking  hammer.  It  was 
then  decided  to  use  dualin  and  giant  powder.  This 
permitted  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  tho  drill-holes  to 
diameters  of  J  inch,  .and  depths  of  IS  inches,  and  a 
consequent  reduction  of  the  ilrilling  force  and  size  of 
the  drift,  one  man  being  able  to  perform  the  drilling 
in  a  drift  4  feet  high  by  3  feet  wide.  The  cartridges 
were  5  to  8  inches  fong,  and  were  tamped.  The  prim- 
ing, consisting  of  fulminate  of  mercury  contained  in  a 
copper  cap,  was  fired  Ijy  a  fuse.  The  floor  of  the 
chambers  P  and  P'  were  \\  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  gallery.  (Fig.  27.)  Two  wooden  boxes  were  put 
together  in  them,  into  which  the  gunpowder  for  the 
charges  was  emptied  as  it  was  brought  in  in  sacks 
which  had  been  filled  from  casks  opened  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  gallery :  3500  pounds  were  placed  in  the 
first  and  4000  in  the  second  chamber.  Two  priming 
caps,  connected  with  two  sets  of  branch  wires  from  the 
main  wires,  were  placed  in  each  charge.  The  two 
main  wires  connecting  with  the  battery  were  con- 
tained in  a  small  wooden  box,  which  also  contained 
two  lines  of  water  fuse  to  be  used  if  the  wires  failed. 
In  tamping,  flie  vacant  space  about  the  bo.v  was 
filled  with  sand  and  sods,  without  ramming.  A  wall 
of  sods  was  then  placed  in  front  of  the  box  ;  a  little 
way  in  rear  of  this  a  second  wall  of  sods,  with  the 
space  between  the  two  well  rammed  with  clay.  This 
was  continued,  sods  and  clay  alternating,  to  the  mouth 


Beardsley's  magneto-electric  machine.  "  The  report  was 
dull,  and  scarcely  noticeable.  The  base  of  the  hill  was 
upheaved,  and  moved  slowly  outward.  The  rock  and 
earth  above,  left  unsupported,  slid  in  large  masses,  a  con- 
siderable portion  falling  into  the  sea."  The  portion  of  the 
hill  near  the  entrance  gallery  was  not  displaced  :  the  tamp- 
ing  of  this  portion  was  therefore  removed,  and  a  charge  of 
2050  pounds  of  powder  was  placed  in  a  third  chamber  at 
P".  It  was  exploded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others, 
and  brought  down  that  part  of  the  clifi".         ^ 

The  dotted  line  (Fig.  27)  shows  the  extent  of  the  breach 
made  by  the  three  charges.  About  550U  cubic  yards  of 
rock  were  Ijlown  down. 

The  above  three  examples  sufficiently  illustrate  the  course 
th.at  has  been  pursued  in  blasting  by  galleries  since  the 
first  blast  of  the  kind  in  1843,  and  afford  an  excellent  in- 
dication of  the  proper  method  to  be  followed  in  similar 
operations.  J.  G.  Foster. 

Blas'toderm  [from  the  Gr.  ^kaaTiva,  to  "  germinate," 
and  {e>/iii.  the  •'  .'kin  "],  a  minute  thin  membrane  on  that 
surface  of  the  yelk  which,  whatever  may  be  the  po.sition 
of  an  egg,  is,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  always  upper- 
most ;  the  germinal  membrane  or  clratrlcttlu,  (See  Embry- 
ology, by  Prof.  J.  C.  JJ.vltos,  M.  D.) 

Ulat'ta^  a  genus  of  insects  which  includes  the  cock- 
roaches, belonging  to  the  order  Orthojitera.  Several  species 
of  this  insect  are  disgusting  household  pests,  of  which  the 
most  offensive  is  BhitUt  oftentnfls.     (See  Cockroach.) 

Blail  (Ernst  Otto  FniEnRicn  IIkrmann),  a  German 
Orientalist,  born  April  20,  1S21,  studied  languages,  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  career,  was  sent  in  1852  as  attache  to 
the  Prussian  embassy  in  Constantinople,  and  in  1S54  and 
1855  travelled  through  .\sia  Minor  and  the  Greek  Islands. 
He  wrote,  besides  various  articles  for  different  magazines, 
"CommerzielleZustSndePersiens"  (1858).  I).  Mar.  1, 1879. 

Blauw-Boc  [Dutch  for  "blue  buck,"  so  named  from 
its  blue-black  color],  the  Antllupe  leucophiea   an  exceed- 
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Sedion  onHJ. 


of  the  gallery.     The  face  of  the  cliff  in  front  had  been  cut 
away  (Fig.  29),  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  blast. 

The  charges  were  exploded  simultaneously  by  means  of 


Blcuw-Boc. 


ingly  swift  antelope  whose  habitat  extends  from  Cape  Col- 
ony "to  Senegambia.  It  is  six  feet  long  and  three  and  a 
half  feet  high.  It  fights  when  at  bay,  and  is  then  dan- 
gerous. Its  flesh  is  pool-.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
pygmy  antelope  ( Cejjhalophus pi/gmira ),  which  is  only  a  foot 
high.  It  is  found  in  South  Africa.  It  is  of  a  bluish-slate 
color. 

Bla'zonry,  the  art  of  deciphering  coafs-of-arms :  .also 
that  of  expressing  or  describing  a  cout-of-arnis  in  appro- 
priate laUL'uage.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  German  blaseii,  to  "blow,"  and  to  have  originated  in 
the  ceremonial  of  tournaments,  from  which  so  many  other 
terms  and  usages  in  heraldry  are  derived,  it  having  been 
customarv  on  these  solemn  occasions  for  the  herald  tn  l>low 
a  trumpet  when  he  callcil  out  the  arms  of  a  knight  on 
ushering  him  into  the  lists.  Blazonry  requires  a  know- 
leJcre  of— 1.  The  points  of  the  shield,  which  are  nine  in 
number:  2.  The  field — that  is,  the  tincture  or  tinctures 
forming  the  ground  of  the  coat :  3.  The  charges  or  devices 
borne  on  the  field :  4.  The  ordinaries. 

Bleach'ine  [from  the  Ger.  lUi'chen,  to  "whiten  "  (from 
lltich,  "  white "^'  or  "pale");  Fr.  Ihmchir],  a  process  by 
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which  (ho  natural  colors  of  various  substances  arc  ilia- 
chiir^eJ.  so  as  to  whiten  them.  Bleaching  is  e.xtensivcly 
apiilied  to  the  textile  fibres;  linen,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk; 
and  to  straw,  paper-stock,  ivory,  wax,  animal  and  vege- 
table oils,  etc.  Until  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
agents  employed  were  air,  light,  and  moisture,  aided  by 
weak  alkalies  and  acids.  More  recently  the  process  has 
been  wonderfully  hastened  by  the  use  of  such  powerful 
agents  .as  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  Numerous  other 
agents  pi)Ssessing  bleaching  properties  have  been  from 
time  to  time  recommended,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been 
used  to  any  extent.  Such  are  bromine,  ozone,  ]iermanga- 
nates,  chroinates,  etc.  The  selection  of  the  bleaching  agent 
depends  as  much  ujion  the  properties  of  the  article  to  be 
bleached  as  upon  the  coloring-matters  to  bo  removed. 
Cotton,  tlax,  and  many  other  vegetalile  fibres,  being  com- 
posed of  cellulose,  one  "of  the  most  permanent  of  all  organic 
bodies,  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  acids,  al- 
kalies, and  chlorine,  while  the  animal  fibres,  silk  and  wool, 
bcin"  of  very  different  composition,  are  destroyed  by  these 
agenls,  and'  must  bo  bleached  by  the  milder  sulphurous 

acid. 

Modern  bleaching  ineUulcs  much  more  than  the  mere  ap- 
pilcatiou  of  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid.  The  goods  aro 
subjected  to  certain  jircliminary  cleansing  processes,  such 
as  washing  in  cold  or  hot  water,  boiling  with  alkaline  lyes  or 
soaps,  .and  treatment  with  acids.  By  these  operations  many 
resinous,  fatty,  and  other  impurities,  either  natural  or  in- 
troduced during  the  preparation  of  the  yarn,  cloth,  etc., 
aro  removed  from  tho  fibre.  The  more  powerful  agents 
ore  then  used  for  removing  tho  last  traces  of  coloring- 
matter. 

Si'nciAL  METnons. 

Blmclniifj  imcii.— This  is  a  very  ancient  art.  We  read 
in  the  Scriptures  of  "fine  linen,  white  and  clean."  The 
old  method,  still  practised  in  some  localities,  consisted  in 
tho  alternate  treatment  of  the  cloth  with  alkaline  and  acid 
li(Miids.  and  exposure  on  the  grass  to  air,  light,  and  moist- 
ure. Holland  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  possessing 
the  best  bleacheries.  Tho  brown  linen  of  Scotland  was 
sent  over  early  every  spring  to  be  bleached,  and  on  its  re- 
turn in  tho  late  autumn  was  sold  under  tho  name  of  "  Hol- 
lands," a  name  still  retained  in  tho  trade  for  certain  kinds 
of  bleached  linen.  Tho  word  "  lawn  "  is  another  name  of 
similar  origin,  having  been  applied  to  a  finer  quality  of 
linen  cloth  bleached  on  better  grass-i)lots,  or  lawns.  Tho 
Dutch  process  lasted  from  JIarch  till  September,  anrl  con- 
sisted of  the  following  distinct  operations,  often  repeated: 
(1)  steel. ing  in  water  four  or  five  days,  or  in  an  alkaline 
lye  fortv-cight  hours.  {■>)  Bucking  or  hawking,  boiling  in 
a'u  alkaline  lye.  (:i)  Crofting,  or  exposing  on  tho  grass  for 
several  weeks,  and  siirinkling  from  time  to  time  with  water. 
(.1)  Souring  with  buttermilk.  .\fter  every  dijiping  the 
clolh  was  washed  with  soap,  then  with  water.  The  jirocess 
w;\s  necessarily  very  expensive  and  laborious.  In  1740 
the  Dutch  method  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  where  it 
was  considerably  shortened  by  the  eiiiph>ymei.t  ot  dilute 
solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  in  place  of  Inittermilk.  In  1 1  hi, 
BerthoUet  investigated  chlorine,  publishing  his  results  in 
ITS-,  and  announcing  the  bleaching  properties  ot  this 
element.  Prof.  Copeland  introduced,  this  agent  at  Aber- 
deen Chlorine  was  first  used  in  aqueous  solution,  then  in 
alkaline  solution,  ami  finally,  in  UHS.  Charles  Tennant  ot 
Ghi^"ow  introduced  chloride  of  lime,  which  has  been 
almost  exclusively  used  ever  since.  Bleaching  linen  is 
still  a  teilions  operation,  as  the  fibres  are  heavily  incrusted 
with  impurities;  tho  actual  loss  during  the  operations  ot 
bleaching  being  one-third  the  original  weight,  while  cotton 
luscs  only  one-twentieth.  Steeping,  washing,  hawking,  and 
still  fouiiil  necessary,  and  are  SI  '' "" 


ottiiig  lire 


oral  t  imes  re- 
pcated  Souriu"  is  ctVected  with  hydrochloric  or  suljihuric 
acid  The  goods  arc  then  chlorinated  with  hyiioehlontc  of 
potash,  made  bv  mixing  chloride  of  lime  with  carbonate 
of  i.otiish.  Wasliing,  souring,  soaping,  scalding  in  soap- 
suds and  weak  he.  and  crofting,  complete  the  oneralion. 
A  forlnight  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  bleaching  can 
be  elTccted.  and  often  a  much  longer  time  is  necessary. 

nicirhlm,  r„/(,o,.— Cotton  is  either  bleached  in  the  yarn 
or  in  the  cioth.  The  following  description  of  the  process 
emidoved  in  American  piiiit-ivorks  will  sulheicntly  illus- 
trate the  methods  in  common  use  :  The  clolh  is  ( 1)  "  "'"K'-'" 
by  a  shearing-machine  or  by  i.assing  "ver  a  red-hot  roll 
or  over  a  series  of  gas  (lames ;  (2)  it  is  "  limed,  '""Ij"  ''^ 
anight  with  milk  oflillie ;  (3)  washed;  (  )  so'iredwith 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  (:<)  washed;  (ii)  '•""•'''"'•  l'",',^;^^ J" 
ft  night  with  soda-iish  and  r,.sin  ;  (7)  washed;  (M  ba«ked 
with  a  weak  soda-ash  lye  for  seven  or  eight  ""'>'••';■) 
wished;  (lO)cliemickcd  with  a  weak  solution  "1  chloride 
of  iimc ;  (1 1 )  vashe.l ;  ( 12)  soured  with  dilute  sulnhur.eaeid; 
a.i)  washed-the  eniire  series  of  operations  t^c.ng  com- 
pleted  iu  three  or  four  days. 


Bleachimi  Il'oo/.— Wool  is  (1)  washed  on  the  sheep,  to  re- 
move sweat  and  much  of  the  dirt,  including  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance called  suint,  which  is  a  neutral  salt  of  potash  with 
a  peculiar  organic  acid.  Owing  to  the  high  jirice  ot  potash, 
this  suint  has  recently  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
a  special  industry  has  been  established  in  the  French  wool 
districts  for  its  preservation  and  utilization.  The  wool 
contains  from  li  to  .i.i  per  cent,  of  suint,  a  nine-pound 
fleece  containing  twenty  ounces  of  suint,  or  six  to  seven 
ounces  of  potash.  This  can  he  recovered  fn.ni  the  water  in 
which  the  sheep  are  washed.  It  is  estimated  that  :i, 0110,1100 
pounds  of  ]iotash  can  be  manufactured  annually  in  tho 
French  dislricts  alone.  (2)  The  wool  is  steeped  iu  soap 
and  water,  weak  alkaline  lye,  or  putrid  urine  to  re- 
move  a  peculiar  lime-soap  which  it  contains,  and  other  ira- 
jiurities.  It  is  then  oiled  for  spinning,  and  finally  cleansed 
and  bleached,  either  in  the  yarn  or  in  tho  clolh.  The  oper- 
ations consist  in  passing  it  (:!}  through  a  wi'ak  warm  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  and  soap  ;  (1)  washing  with  luke- 
warm water;  (.i)  exposing  to  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Oper- 
ations '.\,  1,  and  5  are  somcliincs  repeated  once  or  twice. 
The  goods  may  then  be  blued  with  carmine  of  indigo  in  a 
weak  solution  of  soap  containing  a  little  hydrate  of  alu- 
mina. 

S!lk  Itleaching.—'Rtivr  silk  contains  about  ■10  per  cent. of 
gummy  matter,  consisting  of  albumen,  gelatinous  sub- 
stances, wax,  fat,  resin,  and  yellow  coloring-matter.  This  is 
removed  by  boiling  the  silk  in  a  solution  of  soap,  and  wash- 
ing with  pure  water.  Bran  is  sometimes  added  to  the  soap 
to  neutralize  by  the  lactic  acid  it  yields  any  free  alkali 
jiresent.  When  the  silk  is  to  be  left  while,  or  dyed  or 
printed  with  very  light  colors,  it  is  exposed  for  a  few  hours 
to  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Illiinch  iiifj  I'apir-stnik. — Cotton  and  linen  rags  arc  blcacbed 
in  the  same  manner  as  cotton  yarn  and  cloth.  Old  paper 
is  treated  with  caustic  soda  to  bjosen  the  ink,  then  with 
soapsuds,  and  finally  with  chloride  of  lime.  Tow  and  straw 
are  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  lime,  and  finally  bleached 
with  chloride  of  lime. 

Illcucliiiiff  .vVinir.— For  the  manufacture  of  hats,  bonnets, 
etc.,  straw 'is  bleached  by  (1)  exposing  it  (ui  a  meadow  to 
air,  sunlight,  and  dew.  with  occasional  turning  ;  (21  steam- 
ing ;  {'i)  fumigating  with  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Jute  is  bleached  by  caustic  soda  and  a  chlorine  bath  made 
by  mixing  chloride  of  lime  and  sul]ihate  of  magnesia  ir. 
e<'iuivalenri>roportions,  and  dissolving  them  in  cold  water. 
Hiimuii  liitir  is  said  to  be  bleached  on  the  head  to  a  blonde 
by  the  action  of  aqua  regia  or  of  |ieroxide  of  hydrogen. 
Fefiihi-rs  arc  bleached  by  immersion  ( 1 1  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potassa  containing  a  Utile  nitric  acid,  and 
(2)  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  .S>'io/'«  are 
bleached  by  immersion  in  a  warm  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  followed  bv  washing  in  water  and  treatment  with  a 
hyposulphite  of"  soda  solution,  to  which  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  added.  Irnry  is  bleached  by  rubbing 
it  with  pumice-stone  and  water,  and  placing  it  under  a 
glass  shade  in  the  sun.  It  may  also  be  bleached  by  im- 
mersion (1)  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  (2)  in  pure 
water,  (.3)  in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda;  (4)  to  the  sul- 
phite of  soda  is  a.ldcd  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (o)  lu  pure 
water.  Jltiwux  is  bleached  by  exposure  to  air,  sunlight, 
and  moisture  in  thin  ribbons.  .liii"i<i'  <i<iil  ni,ilaUr  ,.,U 
are  oCtcii  bleached  by  heating  them  with  a  little  caustic 
alkali,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of  soap  is  formed,  which 
settles  to  the  bol((un.  carrying  with  it  some  of  the  coloring- 
matter.  'They  arc  also  bleached  by  ex].osure  in  shallow 
vessels  to  the" sun  under  glass.  OW  cm/<-.icim/»  which  have 
turned  yellow  may  be  cleansed  or  bleached  by  exposure  to 
ozone,  generated  in  a  capacious  vessel,  by  a  stick  o(  phos- 
phorus iiartly  immersed  in  water.  Immersion  f.u-  a  min- 
ute in  Javelle  water,  hypochlorite  of  soda,  is  said  to  answer 
cquallv  well,  though,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  paper,  il  must 
be  sub'sequently  dipped  iu  \yater  containing  hyposulphite 

The  bhemi«U;j  ,if  Bhaehiiig.—lhe  exact  chemical  cha- 
racter of  tho  changes  which  occur  in  bleaching  is  not  (u My 
established.  When  the  eoloriug-mat(er  is  absolulely  de- 
stroyed, it  is  probable  that  it  is  generally  due  to  the  action 
of  active  oxygen,  ozone,  formed  by  the  agents  employed. 
In  some  cases,  however,  sulphur.ms  acid  uniles  with  the 
coloring-matter,  forming  a  colorless  eoiui.ouud.  the  color 
of  which  can  be  restored  again.  A  red  rose  bleaelied  hy 
this  ugcnl  returns  to  its  original  color  when  placed  m  di- 
lute suiiihuric  acid.  .     . 

An(!('lil<„i—U  free  chlorine  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
articles  bleached,  it  is  liable  to  injure  their  sircngth  inol 
damage  (he  metallic  parts  of  machinery.  To  prevcul  this, 
substances  such  as  hvposuljihite  or  sulphite  of  soda,  pro- 
toehloride  id'  tin.  c<uil-gas,  etc.  are  employed,  but  the  first 
mentioned  is  generally  used.  These  aro  called  Axtkiii.oui. 
(which  see).  C.  F.  Cu.vxdlku. 
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Bleak   (ienoiociw   atkunma).   a   small    and    beautiful 
frcsh-watcr  fish  of  the  family  Cyiirinidse,  belongs  to  the 


The  Bleak. 

same  genus  as  the  minnow  and  dace.  It  is  about  six  inches 
long,  iii!  found  in  nianv  European  rivers,  and  is  esteemed 
as  a  delicate  article  of  food.  The  inner  surface  of  its 
scales  is  lined  with  a  silvery  substance  which  is  used  for 
making  artificial  i)earls  and  white  beads  to  adorn  ladies' 
dre^^es. 

Bleb,  or  Bulla  [Lat.  bulla,  a  "bubble"],  a  blister-like 
elevation  of  the  cuticle  containing  a  watery  fluid.  Blebs 
are  characteristic  of  some  skin  diseases,  such  as  pemphigus, 
and  arc  occasionally  seen  in  fevers  and  disordered  condi- 
tions of  the  digestion. 

Blech'nura  [Or.  ^A^x»'o»']•  a  widespread  genus  of  ferns 
which  has  representatives  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

Bled'soe,  a  county  in  Tennessee.  Area,  ."."0  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sequatchie  River.  The  surface 
is  hilly  or  mountiiinous.  Grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  aro  the 
staples.     Coal  is  found.     Capital,  Pikevillc.     Pop.  4S70. 

Bledsoe  (  Aldeut  Taylor),  LL.D.,  an  American  officer 
and  teacher,  born  Xov.  9, 1809,  in  Kentucky,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1S30.  He  served  as  lieut.  of  infantrj"  at  Fort 
Gibson  till  he  resigned  Aug.  31,  1S32.  He  was  adjunct 
professor  of  mathematics  and  teacher  of  French  in  Keiiyon 
College,  0.,  1833-34,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Miiimi 
University,  0.,  1835-30,  counsellor-at-law  in  Springtield, 
III.,  1840-48.  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  1848-53,  and  during  the  civil  war  assistant 
secretary  of  war  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  is 
author  of  an  *'  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will." 
1845,  and  "A  Theodicy,  or  Vindication  of  the  Divine 
Glory,"  185G,  and  other  works:  contributor  to  the  princi- 
pal literary,  scientific,  and  theological  reviews  of  the  U.  S., 
and  now  principal  of  a  female  academy  at  Baltimore,  Aid., 
and  editor  of  the  ''Southern  Review"  (Methodist).  Died 
Dec.  8,  1877.  George  W.  Cullum. 

Blecck'er,  a  post-township  of  Fulton  cc,  N.Y.,  has 
manufactures  of  lumber  and  leather.     Pop.  970. 

Bleed'ing,  or  H.-em'orrha^e  [from  the  Gr.  al/ia, 
"  ijlooil."  and  pew,  to  "flow"],  in  surgery,  denotes  the  es- 
cape of  blood  from  the  vessels  which  normally  contain  it. 
When  the  escape  takes  place  into  the  tissues  it  is  called 
'•extravasation."  Hiemorrhage  into  an  internal  cavity  is 
said  to  be  "  concealed."  A  slight  cut  through  the  integu- 
ment is  usually  followed  by  loss  of  blood,  chiefly  from  the 
capillaries.  Capillary  bleeding  will  in  many  cases  cease 
spontaneously,  or  it  may  require  compression  or  the  appli- 
cation of  medicines,  such  as  persulphate  of  iron  or  tannic 
acid.  These  medicines  are  called  hjemostatics  or  styptics. 
Arterial  bleeding  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  blood 
escapes  in  jets  and  is  of  a  bright-red  color.  Arterial 
bleeding  tends  spontaneously  to  grow  less,  both  frora  the 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  which  naturally  follows, 
and  from  the  retraction  and  contraction  of  the  arterial 
walls,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  clot  of  blood. 
which  plugs  the  wound;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  ligation  or  tying,  to  acupressure  or  compression  of  the 
artery  by  needles,  or  to  pressure,  mechanical  or  by  hand, 
upon  the  course  of  the  artery  between  the  heart  and  the 
wound.  A  handkerchief  may  be  tied  around  and  then  twisted 
with  a  stick.  The  wounded  part  should  be  elevated  if 
possible.  Venous  bleeding  is  not  generally  very  formid- 
able. It  may  be  recognized  by  the  steady  flow  of  dark 
blood.  A  great  source  of  danger  when  large  veins  are  cut 
is  that  air  may  enter  the  circulation  j  in  which  case  death 
may  immediately  follow. 

ILTmorrhagc  from  an  internal  and  inaccessible  surface 
may  be  treated  by  astringents,  as  gallic  acid,  or  by  ergot, 
which  is  especially  impurtant  in  puerperal  ha'morrbawe. 
Some  individuals  have  what  is  known  as  the  haimorrha^^ic 
diathesis — a  disposition  to  bleed  excessively  even  after  a 
slight  injury.  A  tendency  to  haemorrhage  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  is  characteristic  of  some  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever. 

Bleeding,  or  Blood-letting,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  circulation  as  a  means  of  curing  or  pre- 
venting disease.     This  operation  is  performed  either  by 


opening  a  vein  (venesection  or  phlebotomy),  by  abstraction 
from  the  capillaries  by  means  of  leeches  or  cups,  or  more 
rarely  by  oj»ening  an  artery  (arteriotomy).  Bleeding 
was  formerly  in  extensive  use  in  the  treatment  of  many 
diseases,  generally  of  an  acute  or  active  character;  and  j 

though  it  has  to  a  great  extent  been  superseded  by  other  i 

measures,  of  late  years  it  has  been  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  as  a  valuable  therapeutic 
measure  in  a  certain  limited  class  of  diseases.    While  it 
is  liable  to  abuse,  and  while,  like  many  other  active  meas- 
ures in  the  treatment  of  disease,  it  may  become  a  source 
of  mischief,  it  is  nevertheless,  when  used  with  judgment, 
a  valual)le  help  in  the  treatment  of  some  disorders. 
Bleek  (Wilhelm    Heinrich    Immanuel),  born   in 
Berlin  Mar.  8.  1827,  settled  in  Cape  Town  in  185(5,  where  he 
became  liltrarian  of  Sir  George  Grey's  valuable  library.    He 
wrote,  amoug  other  works,  a  vocabulary  of  the  Mozam- 
bique languages  (1S56).  a  "Handbook  of  African,  Aus- 
tralian, and  Polynesian  Philology  "  {London,  1858),  "Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  South  African  Languages"  (vol, 
i.,  1862),  "Reynard  the  Fox  in  South  Africa,  or  Hottentot 
Fables  and  Tales"  (1864).  and  "  Ursprung  der  Sprache" 
(1868).     Bleck  was  probably  the  first  to  suggest  a  rational 
explanation  of  grammatical  gender.    Died  1875. 

Blende  [from  the  Ger.  blenden,  to  "dazzle"],  a  name 
given  to  the  native  sulphide  of  zinc,  which  British  miners 
call  black  jack.  It  abounds  in  primary  and  in  secondary 
rocks,  and  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized  in  octahe- 
drons and  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons.  Pure  blende  is  com- 
posed of  67  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  33  of  sulphur.  It  is  a 
valuable  ore.  but  is  more  difficult  to  reduce  than  calamine. 
This  is  the  chief  ore  employed  in  the  important  zinc  indus- 
try at  Friedensville  and  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  sulphides  of  antimony  and  of  manganese, 
the  IVirmer  of  which  is  a  rare  mineral  called  red  antimony. 
Blen'dou,  a  post-township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.  P.  718. 
Blendou,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  0.  Pop.  1771. 
Blendon,  a  township  of  Xottaway  co.,  Va.  Pop.  3026. 
Blenheim,  bl^n'im,  or  Bliud'heim,  the  name  of  a 
celebrateii  village  of  Bavaria,  near  the  Danube,  23  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Augsburg.  From  it  the  English  have  named 
the  famous  battle  which  occurred  at  the  neighboring  village 
of  Hochstadt,  Aug.  13,  1704.  Here  the  allied  armies,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
(who  had  about  52,ti0tl  men),  attacked  the  French  and  Ba- 
varians (about  50,000  men),  who  were  commanded  by  Tal- 
lard  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  took 
about  13.000  prisoners.     The  French  and  Bavarians  also  j 

lost  nearly  10,000  killed  and  wounded,  besides  many 
drowned  in  the  Danube.  The  French  and  Germans  call 
this  the  battle  of  Hochstadt. 

Blenheim,  a  thriving  village  of  Harwich  township, 
Kent  CO.,  Ontario  (Canada),  12  miles  from  Chatham,  has 
several  large  factories,  and  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  fruit. 
Pop.  about  850. 

Blenheim,  a  tp.  of  Schoharie  co.,  N.  T.  Pop.  1437. 
Blenheim  Dog,  or  Marlborough  Dog,  a  small 
and  beautiful  variety  of  spaniel,  much  resembling  the 
cocker  in  form  and  appearance,  but  generally  of  a  black 
color,  with  flame-colored  spots  above  the  eyes  and  on  the 
breast  and  feet.  The  muzzle  is  also  fuller.  The  Blenheim 
spaniel  is  the  Pt/rawe  of  Bufl'on.  It  derives  its  English 
name  from  Blenheim  Palace,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the 
breed  has  been  preserved  since  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  These  dogs  are  sometimes  sold  at  an  enor- 
mous price. 

Blenheim  House,  a  magnificent  palace  in  England, 
near  Oxford,  was  erected  at  the  public  expense  for  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  services 
at  the  battle  of  Blesueim  (which  see).  The  nation  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  the  royal  estate  of  Wooilstock.  now 
called  Blenheim  Park,  which  is  adjacent  to  Blenheim  House. 
This  edifice  was  designed  by  Vanbrugh,  and  cost  more  than 
£500,000.  It  occupies  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  the 
principal  front  extends  348  feet  from  wing  to  wing.  The 
collection  of  paintings  which  adorns  the  interior  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  England. 

Blenk'er  (Lons),  a  German  patriot  and  soldier,  bom 
at  Worms  in  1812.  After  the  defeat  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1849.  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  leaders, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  U.  S.  In  1861  he  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Union  army.     Died  Oct.  31,  186.3. 

Blen'nerhas'sett  (HARMAN),a  rich  Englishman,  born 
in  Hampshire  Oct.  8,1767,  who  was  ruined  by  his  connection 
with  Aaron  Burr.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
I)ubliu.  In  1798  he  purchased  an  island  in  the  Ohio 
River,  2  miles  below  Parkersburg,  and  erected  on  it  an  ex- 
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pensive  mansion.  He  advanced  money  to  aid  Burr  in  his 
enterprises,  and  was  indicted  for  trea,-^un  in  ISO"  as  an  ac- 
complice of  Burr,  but  was  released  without  a  trial.  Died 
Feb.  1,  1831,  in  Guernsey. 

Blennorrh(c'a  [Gr.  p\eyva,  "raucous,"  and  p«w.  to 
"  flow  "],  an  abniirmally  copious  discharge  from  any  mu- 
cous membrane.  In  discharges  termed  bU'un<inha_^al  there 
is  a  mixture  of  epithelial  scales  in  large  quantities  from  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  numerous  pus-eells.  After  in- 
flammation of  the  urinary  mucous  membrane  a  glecty  dis- 
charge frequently  continues  for  a  long  period.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  establishing  health  by  tunics,  fresh  air, 
and  careful  regimen,  with  astringent  lotions  to  lessen  the 
secretion,  and  occasional  local  stimulants  to  alter  the  de- 
praved condition  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

R\en' ny  {Bfcn'niuH),  ii  i^cmis  of  fishes  of  the  order  Tele- 
ostua  and  family  IJli-nniidie.  To  this  family  the  wolf-fish 
and  the  gunnel  or  butter-fish  are  referred.  They  are  gen- 
erally remarkable  fur  the  abundance  of  slimy  matter  with 
which  their  skin  is  covered.  Many  are  destitute  of  scales. 
The  bo<ly  is  generally  of  an  elongated  form.  They  have 
only  one  dorsal  fin,  which,  however,  seems  in  many  of  them 
as  if  composed  of  two  parts.  They  are  found  in  the  seas 
of  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  blenuies  are  small  fishes, 
living  in  shoals,  and  often  found  in  pools  left  dry  by  the 
tide.  They  possess  the  power  of  using  their  ventral  fins  to 
aid  them  in  moving  aliout  among  rocks  and  sea-weeds. 
They  are  seldom  used  as  an  artiele  of  food,  but  arc  in 
retiucst  for  the  aquarium,  on  account  of  their  tenacity 
of  life  and  their  activity.  They  feed  chiefiy  on  small 
crustaceans.  The  IUcnnina  ocelltirin  {cyt'd  blenny ),  called 
also  the  buttcrfiy-fish,  has  a  large  and  prumineut  dorsal 
fin.  in  which  is  a  spot 
rcsenihling  an  eye.  This 
beautiful  fish  is  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  is  sometimes 
f<uind  on  the  coast  of 
England. 

Many  of  the  blenny 
family  retain  their  eggs 
within  the  oviduet  until 
they  are  hatehed.  so  that 
the  young  are  prnduced 

alive,  and  capable  of  seeking  food  for  themselves.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  IS  found  in  the  viviparous  blennics  {Zoarccs 
riviptira)  of  the  British  seas.  Several  blennics  are  found 
on  the  American  coasts. 

Blen's  Creek,  a  township  of  Forsyth  cc,  N.  C. 
Pop.  sir. 

Bleph'aris   [Gr.  ^Ae.^mpl?.  an  "eyelash."  referring    to 


Eyed  Blenny. 
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the  long  filaments  attached  to  the  fins],  a  genus  of  fishea 
allied  to  the  mackerel  and  the  dory,  includes  the  hair- 
finncd  dory,  li/rplntn't  rrinitnH,  a  fish  found,  though 
rarely,  on  the  North  American  .Vtlanlic  coast. 

m^r6  [Lat.  fHirim-uni],  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Indre-ot-Loire,  on  the  river  Ther,  1(1  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Tours.  It  has  a  bridge  built  about  11 JO.  Pop.  in  1866, 
.'ifidl.  Near  it  istlui  ch:1teauof  Clicnonceaux.  which  Henry 
IT.  of  Franco  gave  in  Li-'lT)  to  I>iana  of  INiitiers.  who,  hav- 
ing sumptuously  embellished  it,  was  compelled  to  transfer 
it  to  Catherine  do  M^-dicis.  In  I7'l-i  it  was  purchased  by 
M.  Dupin,  the  wit  and  beauty  iif  wlu»se  widow  caused  it  to 
be  frequented  by  Fontenelte,  Voltaire,  Builon,  Rousseau, 
and  others.     The  castle  is  in  good  preservation. 


Bles*Bok  {DtimntU  albifronn),  an  antelope  of  South 
Africa.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  6^«2f  (Dutch,  fc/c#)  of 
white  in  its  face. 

Bles'sed  This'tle  {Cnxeus  benedictm),A  plant  of  tbo 

orcler  (.'oinposide,  a  native  of  Europe,  sparingly  naturalized 
in  the  I'.  S.  It  was  formerly  regarded  with  great  vener- 
ation on  account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  which 
are  celebrated  by  Burton  in  his  '■  Anatomy  of  Melanciioly,'* 
and  by  Shakspeare,  under  the  name  of  Cardiius  btiudictue. 
It  is  tonic  and  tliaphoretic. 

Bles'sington  (Mar«  a  ret  Gardiner),  Countess  of,  an 
accomplished  and  beautiful  Irish  lady,  born  near  Clonmel, 
in  Tipperary  county,  Sept.  1,  l"sy.  iler  maiden  name  was 
PowEU.  She  was  married  in  1H1><  to  the  earl  of  Blessing- 
ton,  who  was  her  second  husband.  She  travelled  with  him 
extensively  on  the  Continent, ami  after  he  died  in  1829  she 
lived  in  Gore  House,  Lon<lou,  where  her  soirees  wore  at- 
tended by  nuiny  literati  and  ctther  eminent  persons.  She 
puldished  *' Conversations  with  Lord  Byron  "  (ISIU), ''The 
Idler  in  France,"  and  other  w<!rks.  Died  in  Paris  June  4, 
1S40,  (See  B.  R.  Madden,  "The  Literary  Life  and  Corre- 
spomience  of  Lady  Blessington,"  3  vols.,  ISoo.) 

Hii'dahf  or  Blida,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  province 
of  Algeria,  aliout  ;J0  miles  S,  AV.  of  Algiers.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  border  of  the  Metidjah.  is  a  station  on  a 
railway,  and  is  said  to  be  very  flourishing.  It  has  been 
occu])ied  by  the  French  since  IHi'.H.     Pop.  in  1866,  'JU'.'). 

Bliigh  (William),  an  English  naval  ofiicer.  born  in  175.3. 
lie  eiimnianded  the  ship  '*  Bounty,"  with  which  he  was  sent 
to  Tahiti  in  Dee.,  1787,  to  proeiirc  plants  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  in  order  to  plant  them  in  the  West  Indies.  Dur- 
ing his  voyage  for  Janniiea  with  a  cargo  of  these  plants 
a  j)art  of  his  crew  mutinied,  Ajiril  28,  1789,  on  account  of 
his  harsh  treatment.  The  cajdain  and  eighteen  of  his  men 
were  sent  atlrift  in  the  launch,  and  after  much  sufl"ering 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Timor  in  June,  having  traversed 
;i600  nautical  miles  in  an  open  boat.  The  mutineers  settled 
on  Pitcairn's  Island.  Bligh  was  apjHuuted  governor  of 
New  South  AVales  In  1806,  but  his  cnnduet  was  so  tyran- 
nical that  he  was  expelled  in  1808.     Died  Dec.  7,  1817. 

Blight  [probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  be  and  lUitaii, 
*' to  fall  upon"],  a  term  in  eoiuuu>n  use  for  supposed  atnio- 
sj)herical  injuries  received  by  plants.  Before  effects  were 
traced  to  their  causes  with  the  same  care  that  they  arc  at 
present,  the  sudden  discoloration  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
their  death,  or  their  being  covered  with  minute  insects  or 
small  excrescences,  was  called  by  the  general  name  of  blight ; 
and  this  blight  was  attributed  to  some  mysterious  influence 
in  the  air,  to  the  east  wind,  or  to  thunder,  because  these 
states  of  the  atmosphere  commonly  accompanied  those  jihe- 
nomena.  It  is  now  found  that  what  is  called  blight  is  in 
some  cases  the  effect  ui'  iuseets,  to  the  progress  of  which  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  often  contributes;  while 
in  other  cases  it  is  caused  by  parasitical  fungi.  These  fungi 
on  grain  crops  are  called  fireblast,  bunt,  smut,  brand,  and 
rust.  The  ergot  or  spurred  rye  used  in  medicine  is  a  some- 
what similar  fungus.  Ergot  in  grain  used  as  food  may 
lead  to  gangrenous  diseases.  A  fungus  u]>ou  the  grape 
constitutes  nn'ltlvir,  a  most  destructive  disease. 

The  sudden  death  of  plants  without  apparent  cause,  and 
also  the  withering  and  drying  up  of  part  of  their  leaves 
and  branches,  to  which  appeuranee  the  term  blight  should 
perhaps  be  restricted,  are  produeeil  by  the  transpiration  of 
water  from  the  leaves  taking  place  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  can  be  sujipUed  by  the  absornlion  of  the  roots,  and 
also  by  the  roots  becoming  attacked  by  fungus  spawn.  In 
very  hot  weather  in  summer  branches  f»f  fruit  trees  trained 
against  walls,  or  of  gooseberry  bushes  on  esjialicrs,  are 
sometimes  withereil  uji  in  a  few  minutes  from  this  cause. 
Blight  on  standard  apple  or  other  fruit  trees  in  orchards  is 
ofleii  ni>thing  more  than  the  injuries  done  to  the  leaves  and 
luuls  by  the  eater])illars  (d'  certain  moths:  that  on  thorn 
hedges  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  saw-fly  or  of  the  ermine,  or 
of  some  other  raoths  ;  and  that  on  roses,  by  the  aphides  or 
green-fly. 

Blind  (Karl),  a  iiermnn  liberal  politician,  born  at 
Maimlieim  Sept.l.  ISI'U,  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  ri'vo- 
lutiuns  of  ISIS  and  fSl'.t.  and  in  18.')2  took  refuge  in  Lon- 
dou.  Having  been  jiardoneil  by  the  government  of  Baden 
in  1867.  lie  returned  to  (iermany,  where  he  has  since  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  policy  of 
Bismarck. 

Blind'as^e,  in  fortification,  a  term  applied  to  a  screen 
made  ot  limlier  and  earth,  or  any  fixture  designetl  to  shelter 
the  garrisou  or  conceal  tiieir  operations  from  the  enemy. 
The  blindage  is  sometimes  formeil  of  fascines,  placed  on 
the  inner  crest  of  a  battery  and  continued  over  the  top  of 
the  embrasures.  Other  blindages,  used  to  protect  (he  gun- 
ners of  a  battery  from  a  vertical  lire,  consist  of  plain  and 
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strong  timbers,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  on  the  inner 
crest  uf  the  parapet  and  the  other  end  on  the  ground. 

Bliud-fish.     See  Amblyopsis. 

Blind'ncss  [Lat.  circitas'],  the  absence  of  the  sense  of 
si"-ht,  is  caused  by  disease,  defect,  or  injury  of  the  eye,  of 
the  uptio  nerve,  or  of  that  part  of  the  brain  connected 
with  it.  Blindness  may  bo  complete  or  incomplete;  it  may 
exist  from  birth  or  may  accompany  extreme  age.  It  may 
be  transient  or  permanent.  Permanent  blindness  may  fol- 
low the  various  eruptive  fevers,  especially  those  of  child- 
hood, such  as  scarlet  fever  and  smallpox.  Congenital 
blindness  is  generally  from  deficient  development  of  the 
nervous  apparatus,  and  is  detected  by  the  child  being 
indifferent  to  light  and  throwing  its  head  from  side  to 
side.  Very  rarely  the  power  of  vision  is  subsequently 
developed,  except  when  congenital  cataract  is  removed. 

Opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor  or  of  the  crystalline  lens 
— the  latter  known  as  cataract — causes  blindness,  which 
comes  on  gradually.  The  blindness  from  cataract  is  seldom 
so  complete  as  to  prevent  the  person  from  distinguishing 
day  from  night,  or  from  being  aware  of  opaque  bodies 
passing  between  him  and  the  light.  Opacities  of  the 
cornea,  if  extensive  or  in  the  axis  of  vision,  produce  some 
degree  uf  blindness.  Advances  in  knowledge  of  anatomy 
have  enabled  surgeons  to  restore  sight  in  cases  which  years 
ago  would  have  been  hopeless. 

Night  blindness  (hemeralopia)  is  a  condition  in  which 
a,  person  finds,  towards  evening,  that  objects  are  becoming 
less  and  less  distinct,  and  at  last  that  he  is  totally  or 
nearly  blind.  This  affection  has  attacked  bodies  of  troops 
exposed  to  great  fatigues  and  the  glare  of  the  sun.  If 
there  is  no  disease  within  the  brain,  recovery  generally 
results  from  protecting  the  eyes  from  the  light,  entire 
repose,  and  the  use  of  such  remedies  as  may  correct  any 
constitutional  defect  in  the  individual  attacked. 

Day  blinduess  {nyctalupm)  is  characterized  by  inability 
to  see  in  a  bright  light;  the  subjects  uf  it  see  more  than 
usually  well  at  night.  Captives  long  immured  in  dark 
cells  are  often  affected  with  it.  Among  nocturnal  animals, 
as  owls,  bats,  etc.,  it  is  the  normal  condition.  It  accom- 
panies albinism  iu  some  instances. 

"The  world  of  the  blind,"  says  Prescott,  "is  circum- 
scribed by  the  little  circle  which  they  can  span  with  their 
own  arms.  All  beyond  this  has  no  real  existence."  Some 
subjects  of  knowledge  will  always  be  beyond  the  blind 
man's  reach.  Light,  color,  and  space  he  cannot  fully 
realize.  Cheseldeu  once  successfully  operated  on  a  boy  for 
blinduess.  It  was  two  raf)nths  before  he  discovered  that 
pictures  represented  solid  bodies  ;  he  thought  them  planes 
differently  colored,  and  when  he  began  to  have  some  notion 
of  the  truth,  in  touching  the  canvas  of  a  picture  he  ex- 
pected to  find  something  solid  upon  it.  The  words  sea  and 
sky  do  not  convey  the  same  image  to  the  blind  which  they 
convey  to  us,  and  there  must  be  a  large  class  of  words 
in  the  same  category.  But  though  the  circle  of  which 
Prescott  speaks  is  narrow,  yet  within  it  the  perceptions  of 
the  blind  are  remarkably  active  and  accurate.  The  fact 
of  their  isolation  renders  their  mental  operations  more 
concentrated. 

As  a  class,  we  find  the  blind  to  be  thoughtful  and  quiet, 
with  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  mind  and  feeling;  grateful 
for  every  kindness ;  equally  tenacious  in  remembering  the 
least  affront,  and  often  self-willed  and  opinionative.  These 
are  but  the  natural  results  of  scanty  information,  and  a 
narrow  field  of  observation  and  acquirement.  Not  a  few 
blind  persons,  however,  are  possessed  of  peculiar  sweetness 
of  disposition,  and  it  is  obvious  that  different  conditions 
may  produce  great  differences  of  character  in  such  sensitive 
natures.  The  loss  of  the  sense  of  sight,  as  is  well  known,  is 
partly  comjjensatcd  for  by  a  wonderfully  increased  sensi- 
tiveness of  hearing  and  touch. 

The  making  of  baskets,  mats,  rugs,  list  shoes,  brushes, 
knitting,  netting,  wood-turning,  and  hair-work  are  among 
the  trades  which  the  blind  practise  with  success.  The  study 
of  music  is  often  the  blind  man's  delight.  Some  blind  men 
have  even  become  famous  as  musicians — two  of  them  so 
remarkable  that  even  Handel  expressed  great  delight  at 
their  skill.  But  a  pleasing  mediocrity  is  the  average  attain- 
ment of  blind  jjlayers. 

Modern  civilization  is  distinguished  for  its  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mental  wants  of  this  unfortunate  class.  The 
first  school  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind  was 
established  in  Paris  in  17S4  by  Valentine  Haiiy,  a  generous 
and  enthusiastic  but  impractical  man.  Asylums,  without 
systematic  instruction,  had  been  established  at  various 
places  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  some  of 
these  still  exist.  The  first  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
U.  S.  was  the  New  England  Asylum  (now  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution) at  Boston,  Mass..  founded  in  1S29.  Among  those 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal  and  success 


in  this  work  we  may  mention  Dr.  John  G.  Fisher,  the 
founder  of  the  above  school,  Dr,  S.  G.  Howe  of  Boston, 
Dr.  Akerley  of  New  York,  Dr.  Dunglison  and  Robert 
Vaux  of  Philadelphia.  Books  for  the  blind  are  at  pres- 
ent generally  printed  with  raised  Roman  letters,  though 
various  other  alphabets,  some  of  them  stenographic,  have 
been  devised.  Some  blind  persons,  however,  acquire  such 
a  nice  sense  of  touch  as  to  be  able  to  read  ordinary  printed 
matter,  taken  directly  from  the  type,  or  the  ''first  proof." 
The  census  of  1870  re])orts  20,320  blind  persons  in  the 
V.  S.,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  eases  of  partial  and 
some  of  total  blindness  were  not  reported  to  the  census- 
takers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  the  V.  S. : 


Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Institution  fur  the  Blind 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Academy  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Louisiana  Institutiou  for  Instruction 

of  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 

Asylum  for  the  Blind .'... 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
MiniK'snta  Institution  for  Deaf,  DumVj, 

and  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  t lie  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Inst,  for  the  Blind.... 
New  York  Institution  fur  the  Blind... 
Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

liistiiutinij  for  the  Blind..'. 

lustitiitioii  lor  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  fur  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Institution  for  the  Blind 


Talladega,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Oakland,  Cal 

Mact>n,  (ja 

Jacksonville,  IU.... 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

Vinton,  la 

Wyandotte,  Kan.. 
Louisville,  Ky 


Baton  Rouge,  La.. 
Baltimore,  Md 


Boston,  Mass.. 
Flint,  Mich 


Faribault,  Minn.... 

Jiukson,  Miss 

8t,  Louis.  Mo 

Nebraska  ( 'ity 

Batavia,  N.  Y 

NewYorkCity.N.Y. 

Rak'iub,  N.  C 

Cohinilpus,  (> 

IMiihi.b.li.bia,  Pa... 
Cellar  .Springs,  S.  C. 
Nashville,  Tenn.... 

Austin,  Tex 

Staunton,  Ya 

Romney,  W.  Va 

Janesville,  Wis 


t"  it, 

1858 
1859 
18G6 
18.i;i 
1849 
1S47 
1 1853 
1868 
1842 

1870 
1833 

1829 
1854 

1863 
I85:i 
1851 
1876 

isr." 

1831 
184G 
1837 
1833 
1809 
1844 
185t; 
1839 
1870 
1850 


The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  chief 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Europe": 

Founded  Founded 

Paris 1784  Breslau 1819 

Liverpool 1791 'Barcelona 1820 

Edinburgh 1791  Naples 1822 

London ISOO  Gmiind 1823 


St.  Petersburg ISO*;  Lintz  . 


Berlin., 


isui;  iVrth.. 


Vienna isiii  Mamhester.. 

Prague 

Amsterdam.., 

Zurich 

Dresden 

Dublin , 

CopLMihagen. 
Stockholm.. 


1824 
1825 
1827 
1827 
1828 
1828 
1830 


ISd-J   (,l;iSL,ntW.... 

ISDS  I'rt-i.siiigen 
isd'.i  BruLliul  .... 
ISDit  llaiiiliurg  . 

mill  York 1838 

18UiCork  1S40 

1817,iMunich 1844 

Koenigsberg lS18iLausanue 1844 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  very  great  numljer  of  local 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  some  of  them  of  the  high- 
est excellence.-  Revised  by  Chas.  W.  Greene. 

Blind'story,  or  Trifo'rium,  the  second  arcade  in  the 
wall  which  separates  the  body  from  the  aisles  of  a  church. 
It  is  so  called  as  opposed  to  the  clearstory,  the  uppermost 
arcade,  the  apertures  of  which  admit  light  into  the  church, 
while  the  apertures  of  the  trifurium  are  dark.  The  blind- 
story  serves  to  give  access  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Iniild- 
ing,  and  to  suspend  banners  on  holidays.  The  gloom  of  the 
blindstory  contrasts  well  with  the  brightness  of  the  clear- 
story. 

Blind'worm,  a  popular  name  of  the  Anguie  fragilia, 
which,  however,  is  not  blind  nor  a  worm.  It  has  been 
usually  regarded  as  a  serpent  by  naturalists,  or  a  link  be- 
tween seri)entsandsaurians  (lizards).  Mr. Gray  has  arranged 
the  Aiojuis  and  several  other  genera  in  the  order  Sauro- 
phidia  (■*  lizard  serpents").  The  blindworm  has  a  cj-lin- 
drical  body,  destitute  of  external  limbs,  but  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder  and  pelvis  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state.  It  is 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  is  inoffensive  and 
timid,  and  moves  very  slowly;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
slowworm.  Its  length  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  or 
more.  When  alarmed  it  contracts  itself  forcibly  and  be- 
comes very  brittle,  so  that  it  is  easily  broken  in  two  by 
bending  it.     (See  Glass  Snake.) 

Bliss  (William  W.  S.).  A.  M.,  an  American  officer,  born 
Aug.,  1S15,  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1833,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  (rank  of  major) 
July  7,  1846.  He  served  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  1S3.3-34, 
as  assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Academy  183-i-^O,  in 
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the  Florida  war  1840-41,  being  chief  of  staff  to  couimand- 
iug  general,  as  assistant  adjutant-general  at  head-quarters 
of  Western  military  departments  1S42— 45,  as  chief  of  staff 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Taylor  in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas 
1845-46,  in  the  war  with  Mexico  1S4G-43,  in  command  of 
the  Western  division  1S4S-4'.),  engineer  at  Palo  Alto,  Ue- 
saca  do  la  Palma  (brevet  major),  Monterey,  and  Bucna  Vis- 
ta (brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  as  private  secretary  uf  Pres- 
ident Taylor  Mar.  4  to  July  U,  1S60,  and  as  assistant  adju- 
tant-goueral  of  the  Western  division,  head-quarters  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  1S50-53.  He  was  presented  in  1849,  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  "appreciation  of  him  as  a  soldier 
and  a  man,"  with  a  gold  medal,  with  suitable  devices,  for 
his  gallant  services  in  Mexico,  and  honored  with  member- 
ship of  learned  associations  at  homo  and  abroad.  Ho  was 
highly  distinguished  for  his  acquirements  in  science,  liter- 
ature, and  languages,  was  a  most  graceful  and  forcible 
writer,  as  shown  by  the  celebrated  <lespatchcs  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor from  his  pen,  and  his  great  wealth  of  learning  and  humor 
made  him  a  most  entertaining  com])aniou.  Died  Aug.  5, 
1S53,  at  East  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  aged  thirty-eight. 

Geou(;e  W.  Cullum. 

Bliss'field^  a  post-township  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1700. 

BlissH'ille^  or  Fredericton  Jiiiiction,  a  post-vil- 
lage of  Sunbury  go..  New  Brunswick  (Cauiula),  on  the  Oro- 
mocto  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  tho  European  and  North 
American  R.  K.  with  the  Fredericton  branch,  41  miles  from 
Fredericton.  It  has  a  fine  railroad  station,  several  steam- 
mills,  and  is  a  place  of  growing  importance. 

Blistered  Steel«     Sec  Stf.el,  by  A.  L.  Hollet. 

Blis'ters  are  plasters  which,  when  apjdied  to  the  skin, 
raise  the  cuticle  into  vesicles  tilled  with  sertms  fluid.  They 
have  for  their  object  a  counter-irritation  or  diversion  of  in- 
flammatory action  from  an  internal  part  to  the  surface  of 
the  body.  The  common  blister  is  made  of  cantharides  or 
Spanish  fly  {Citntharis  or  Li/tta  vesicatoria),  mixed  with  a 
convenient  proportion  of  lard  and  wax.  If  applied  too 
long  it  produces  distressing  affections  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der. In  children  and  sensitive  persons  a  layer  of  thin 
gauze  may  bo  placed  between  the  blister  and  tho  skin.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  should  a  blister  be  left  long  upon  chil- 
dren, as  it  may  produce  sores  which  are  difficult  to  heal.  When 
the  blister  has  raised,  tho  vesicles  should  be  pricked  and 
their  fluid  contents  allowed  to  trickle  away,  the  vesicated 
surface  l)eiug  then  dressed  with  simple  cerate  or  lard. 

Blitt'ersdorf,  von  ( FniEDnirH  Landolin  Kahl),  Bar- 
on, minister  to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  a  zealous  support- 
crof  the  Mcttcrnich  policy,  Itorn  Feb.  li,  17'.t2, wrote  "  Einiges 
aus  der  Mappe  des  Freiherrn  von  Blittersdurf."  Died 
April  10,  1801. 

Bli^tum  [dr.  ^Mtov],  a  genus  of  planta  belonging  to  the 
order  Cheniiiodiaeesr.  The  common  "  strawberry  blite" 
[liliium  rnpitntitin)  of  North  America  is  a  jdant  perhaps  in- 
troduced from  the  south  of  Europe,  Itut  pniliably  native  of 
both  continents.  There  are  several  other  species  likewise 
common  on  both  sides  of  tho  Atlantic. 

Block  [Fr.  bloc],  a  heavy  piece  of  timber;  a  massy 
body,  ^^lllid  and  heavy  ;  the  piece  of  wood  on  whicli  crim- 
inals are  beheaded;  the  wooden  mould  ou  which  a  hat  is 
formed  ;  any  obstacle  or  obstruction  ;  also  a  continuous  row 
of  buildings.  The  term  is  applied  in  Ne\rYork  and  other 
cities  to  the  space  and  buildings  between  each  street  and 
tho  next  street. 

BLorK,  in  architecture,  is  used  to  denote  large,  unworked 
masses  of  marble  or  stone  ,•  also  a  modilHon  in  a  cornice, 
or  the  small  i)rojectious  left  on  the  stones  of  some  ancient 
buildings,  which  are  supposed  to  he  indications  of  the  un- 
finished state  of  tho  work,  though  they  are  found  in  elab- 
orately cf)nstrueted  buildings. 

Blul'k,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  the  part  of  tho  appa- 
ratus for  raising  sails  and  yards,  tightening  ropes,  etc.  The 
uses  of  blocks  are  very  numerous  on  shipboard,  and  to  sub- 
servo  these  uses  they  are  distributed  about  tho  masts  and 
yanls.  The  idock  comprises  a  tthrf/  or  exterior,  a  tthinre.  or 
pulley  on  whieh  the  rope  runs,  a  pin  on  which  tho  sheave 
turns,  and  a  ntrap  to  fiisten  the  block  in  its  place.  A  single 
block  contains  only  one  sheave  ;  a  double  block,  two  ;  and 
so  ou.  Besides  the  designation  of  liloi-ks  according  to  the 
number  of  sheaves  they  contain  (as  single,  double),  they 
receive  other  names — such  as  cheek  binek,  clew-garnet 
hloek,  dew-line  block,  etc.  Elm  is  used  for  Idoeks,  and 
lignumvitic  for  sheaves. 

Until  17SI  ships'  blocks  wore  made  by  hand.  But  it  re- 
quired unusual  skill  and  practice  to  fashion  the  pieces  and 
put  till  III  together  so  as  to  possess  the  requisite  strength 
and  fiicility  in  working.  More  thiin  I  IHO  Idocks  were  re - 
<inired  for  one  of  the  old  seventy-fours,  and  a  proportionate 
number  for  other  vessels.     In  1781  a  Mr.  Taylor  began  to 


make  the  sheaves  and  shells  of  blocks  by  machinery  for 
the  British  navy.  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei,  in  Lsul,  invented  ma- 
chinery for  making  blocks,  whieh  was  put  into  successful 
operation  in  1808.  Thomas  Blanchard,  the  American  me- 
chanician, invented  most  ingenious  machines  for  block- 
making.  For  his  invention  and  superintending  the  work, 
Brunei  received  from  the  British  government  ii2U,UU0. 

Block  (MoniTz),  a  French  writer  on  statistics  and  po- 
litical economy,  born  at  Berlin  Feb.  18,  IhlO.  Among  ois 
works  are  •'  Statistics  of  France  "  (2  vols.,  18C0),  "  Europe, 
Political  and  Social"  (  180y,  both  in  French),  "  l)ic 
Bcvdlkerung  des  Franzosischen  Kaiserroichs '*  (1861),  and 
"Die  Bevolicerung  Simnien's  und  Portugals  "  (ISOl).  Since 
1850  he  has  published  the  "Annuairc  dc  I*  ^conomie  politique 
et  de  la  statistique." 

Blockade^  in  international  law,  is  the  means  in  time 
of  war  of  prohibiting  neutrals  from  all  intercourse  with  an 
enemy's  port;  and  it  is  carried  into  effect  by  an  armed 
force  (ships  of  war  or  forts),  whieh  blocks  up  and  bars  ex- 
port or  import  to  or  from  the  jilaco  blockaded.  This  right 
is  sanctioned  by  all  civilized  natiims.  Blockades  may  bo- 
gin  in  the  simj)Ie  fact  of  obstructing  entrance  into  aport, 
or  in  official  notice.  According  to  French  <ioetrine,  a  ves- 
sel may  approach  the  entrance  of  a  port  with  impunity,  and 
must  be  warned  off  by  a  bh)ckading  vessel  j  but  according 
to  English  and  American  practice,  due  notice  given  to  the 
public  authority  of  a  state  makes  its  vessels  liable  to  pen- 
alty for  attempting  to  enter  the  port.  Blockades  without 
notification  are  chiefly  resorted  to  in  an  emergency,  and  are 
temporary:  they  require  notification  at  the  nnmth  of  tho 
harbor.  To  constitute  a  valid  blockade,  declared  intention 
and  actual  force  are  necessary.  A  blockade  ends  when  a 
blockailiug  force  is  withdrawn  voluntarily,  or  is  driven  off, 
not  by  storm,  but  by  a  superior  hostile  force;  and  to  renew 
it  new  notification  is  necessary.  The  Declaration  of  Paris 
in  1850  defines  valid  blockade  to  he  such  as  jircvcnts  in- 
gress into  a  harbor.  This  is  somewhat  vague,  but  cuts  off 
all  paj»er  blockades,  such  as  those  laid  by  the  Orders  in 
Council  and  tho  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees.  Only  harbors 
or  forts  and  mouths  oj'  rivers  can  be  blockaded,  and  tho 
latter  only  so  as  not  to  prevent  vessels  from  access  to  a  port 
of  a  neutral  up  the  stream.  Tho  breach  of  blockade  may 
be  either  by  coming  out  of  the  blockaded  port  or  going  in. 
Tho  breach  of  blockade  subjects  the  ])roperty  so  employed 
to  confiscation;  there  is  no  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  more 
established  than  this,  and  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
by  all  civilized  governments.  The  violation  of  blockade 
by  tho  master,  however,  affects  the  ship,  but  not  the  carg<», 
unless  the  cargo  is  tho  property  of  the  same  owner,  or  un- 
less tho  owner  of  the  cargo  is  cognizant  of  the  intended 
violation. 

On  tho  proclamation  of  peace,  or  from  any  ])oliticaI  or 
lielligerent  cause,  the  continuance  of  the  investment  may 
cease  to  he  necessary,  and  the  blockade  is  then  said  to  be 
rnhcd.  The  blockading  force  then  retires,  and  the  port  is 
open  as  before  to  all  other  nations. 

Theo.  D.  Woolsey. 

Blockade^  in  military  art,  signifies  an  ojieration  and 
effort  to  reduce  and  capture  a  fort  or  town  without  a  bom- 
bardment or  regular  siege,  relying  solely  u])on  the  r^lop- 
page  of  supplies.  The  attacking  party  tlirows  up  redoubts 
or  other  works  on  the  neighboring  heights  and  roads.  A 
part  of  the  investing  army  sometimes  renniins  in  a  tempo- 
rary camp,  ready  to  repel  a  sortie  of  the  garrison.  Forts 
built  on  stee])  and  rocky  eminences  may  be  reduced  more 
easily  by  blockade,  because  the  roads  or  paths  by  which 
supplies  can  be  received  are  few,  and  can  bo  guarded  -by  a 
small  force. 

Block  Books.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
besides  the  ealligra])hist3  and  illumiuatitrs  wlio  prepared 
and  adorned  the  books  of  schubirs  aud  clerics,  there  existed 
a  separate  guild  for  the  fabrication  of  sehool-boiiks  and 
biioks  of  devotion,  as  well  as  calendars  and  jnqiular  medi- 
cal books  for  the  lay  ]iublic.  These  were  ornamented  with 
rude  paintings.  The  card-])ainters  were  identical  with  this 
craft  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  the 
demand  for  the  ]»riMlucts  of  their  art  increased,  they  in- 
vented the  jirocess  of  block-printing,  cutting  info  blocks  of 
woo<l.  and  sometimes  plates  of  metal,  so  ns  to  leave  the  let- 
ters and  pictures  standing  out,  an<l  ajqdying  colors  to  these 
anil  taking  impressicms.  In  these  xylographic  books, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  both  sides  of  the  sheet  were 
jirinted. 

Block  Creek,  a  township  of  Wilson  co„  N.  C.  P.  1474. 

Block'ers,  a  township  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.     P.  1'50. 

Blockers,  a  township  of  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1035. 

Block-House,  a  wooden  redoubt  or  temporary  fort,  is 
always  covered.  It  is  usually  rectanguhir,  is  built  of  logs, 
and  has  two  stories,  one  of  which  is  sunk  several  feet  below 
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the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  upper  storj  projects  a  few 
feet  beyond  the  lower  on  all  sides.  It  is  loopholed  for  the 
use  of  muskets.  Block-houses  have  been  much  employed 
in  the  U.  S.  as  a  defence  against  Indians.  If  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  artiilerj,  they  should  be  formed  of  double  rows 
of  logs  three  feet  "apart,  with  well-rammed  earth  between 
them. 

Block  Island,  an  island  belonging  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  situated  between  Montauk  Point,  the  E.  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  and  Point  Judith.  It  constitutes  the  tuwn- 
ehip  of  New  Shoreham  in  Newport  county.  It  is  8  miles 
long  and  from  2  to  5  miles  wide.  Block  Island  light,  at  the 
N.  extremity,  is  in  lat.  41°  lo'  46"  N.,  Ion.  71°  34'  17"  W. 

Pop.  in:^.  * 

Block'ley,  a  former  township  of  Philadelphia  eo.,  Pa., 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  is  now  included  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  site  of  the  Bloekley  In- 
sane Asylum,  and  of  a  large  almshouse  occupied  by  the 
paupers  of  the  city. 

Block-Printing.  See  Printing. 
Block  Tin,  a  name  of  a  variety  of  tin  which  is  inferior 
in  quality  to  grain  tin.  During  the  proucss  of  melting  or 
reduction  in  a  revcrbcratory  furnace  the  purest  tin  first 
fuses,  and  is  withdrawn.  The  residue,  bring  melted  at  a 
higher  temperature,  is  poured  into  moulds,  and  is  called 
block  tin. 

Blod'get  (Lorin),  an  American  scientist  and  writer, 
born  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N,  Y.,  May  23,  1823,  He  received 
a  thorough  common-school  and  academical  education.  In 
1S51  he  beciuuc  assistant  professor  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution at  Washington.  He  sent,  in  1852,  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  climatology  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  following  year  presented 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  same  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  at  Cleveland,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  American  climatology.  In 
1853-54,  Mr.  Blodget  had  direction  of  the  observations  and 
calculations  of  the  Pacific  R.  H.  survey.  Near  the  close  of 
1854  he  was  transferred  to  the  war  department,  but  con- 
tinued to  have  charge  of  the  surveys.  In  1855  he  published 
a  quarto  volume  of  climatological  observations,  and  in  1857, 
*'  Climatology  in  the  U.  S.,"  a  work  extensively  circulated 
and  very  favorably  received  in  Europe.  From  1S59  to  1864 
he  was  editor  of  the  **  North  American,"  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade 
from  1S58  to  1804.  From  1863  to  1865  he  had  charge  of  the 
commercial  bureau  of  the  treasury  department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  published  several  volumes  of  official  reports.  In 
1865  he  was  made  U.  S.  appraiser  at  large.  He  contributed 
articles  on  finance  to  the  '•  North  American  Review"  in 
1860  and  1807,  besides  making  contributions  to  various 
other  publications.  Mr.  Blodget's  reputation  is  perhajis 
even  greater  in  Europe  than  in  the  U.  S.  Some  of  his 
writings  on  climatology  were  warmly  commended  by  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt. 

Blodget  (Samuel),  born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  April  1, 
1724,  became  a  judge  of  common  pleas  in  Hillsboro'  co., 
N.  H.,  and  served  in  the  Louisburg  expedition  of  1745. 
In  1783  he  raised  a  sunken  ship  with  a  valuable  cargo  near 
Plymouth,  and  went  to  Europe  to  prosecute  similar  enter- 
prises, but  met  with  small  encouragement.  He  commenced 
the  duck  manufacture  in  New  Hampshire  in  1781.  He  after- 
wards undertook  the  construction  of  a  canal  around  Amos- 
keag  Falls.     Died  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Sept.  1,  1807. 

BlocmTontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  River  Free 
Stat.e,  in  South  Africa,  on  a  tributarv  of  the  Modder,  in 
about  lat.  29°  10'  S.,  Ion.  20°  40'  E.     Pop.  about  1200. 

Blois  (anc.  Ble'air),  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Loire-ct-Cbcr,  is  finely  situated  on  high  ground 
on  both  sides  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  railway  from  Orleans 
to  Tours,  36  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Orleans,*  and  112  miles 
by  rail  S.  W.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  college,  a 
public  library,  a  botanic  garden,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 
a  hotel  de  ville.  Here  is  the  celebrated  castle  of  Blois.  the 
scene  of  many  interesting  historical  events,  and  once  the 
favorite  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  Francis  I.,  Henry 
II.,  and  Charles  IN.  held  their  courts  in  this  castle,  which 
has  been  inhabited  by  many  princes.  Blois  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  once  more  important  than  it  is 
now.  It  has  manufactures  of  gloves  and  porcelain,  and  a 
trade  in  brandy,  wine,  and  timber.  Here  is  an  aqueduct 
cut  in  the  rock  by  the  ancient  Romans.     Pop.  20.008. 

Blom'field  (Charlfs  James),  D.D..  a  learned  English 
prelate,  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk.  May  21),  1 780, 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  edited  sev- 
eral dramas  of  .Eschylus  and  the  works  of  Callimacbus 
(1824).  He  became  bishop  of  Chester  in  1824.  and  bishop 
of  London  in  1828.  He  was  an  efficient  promoter  of  the 
erection  of  new  churches  in  London.     His  principles  were 


"High  Church."  Died  Aug.  5,  1857.  (See  Du.  Bintu, 
''Bishop  Blumfield  and  his  Times,"  1857;  A.  Blomfield, 
■'Life  of  C.  J.  Blumfield,"  1803.) 

Blom'maert  (PiiiLiPPrs),  an  eminent  Belgian  author 
and  philologist,  born  about  1809.  He  published  editions 
of  old  Flemish  poems,  and  translated  the  Niebelungen  into 
Dutch  or  Flemish  iambics.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
"History  of  the  Belgians"  (1849). 

Blood  [(Jer.  libit],  the  principal  nutritive  fluid  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  most  abundant  and  complex  flui<l  in  the 
animal  economy.  It  consists  of  a  clear,  transparent  plas- 
ma, the  "liquor  sanguinis,"  and  a  great  number  of  floating 
corpuscles,  which  are  also  nearly  traus])arent ;  while  the 
two  together  constitute  in  all  the  higher  animals  an  opaque 
red  fluid.  In  most  (tf  the  invertebrates  and  in  the  Amphi- 
o.cu8y  a  fish  of  a  low  type,  the  blood  is  clear  and  transjiar- 
ent.  In  vertebrates  only  are  the  corpuscles  found.  The 
red  color  of  the  blood  is  brightest  in  the  arteries,  while  in 
the  veins  it  assumes  a  dark,  almost  blue-black  tint.  It  has 
a  faint  o<lor,  often  characteristic  of  the  animal  from  which 
it  is  taken.  The  temperature  of  human  blood  in  health  is 
probably  about  10ll°  F.  in  the  deep-seated  vessels.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  1060.  but  is  not  uniform.  The 
blood-plasma  or  liquor  sanguinis  consists  of  water  holding 
in  solution  a  large  pro]>ortion  of  albumen,  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  fibrin,  a  variable  amount  of  the  carbonates, 
phosphates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  certain  organic  salts 
of  potash  and  soda,  and  of  the  sulphates  and  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  little  iron,  and  certain  un- 
determined organic  "extractives."  Sugar  exists  in  the 
venous  blood,  and  so  does  a  fattj'  emulsion.  Urea,  the 
urates,  cholesterine.  creatine,  cai'bonic  acid,  and  other  ex- 
crcmentitious  matters  are  borne  along  by  the  blood  until 
excreted  by  the  proper  organ.  The  liquor  sanguinis,  when 
its  fibrin  is  removed  by  coagulation,  is  called  serum — a 
term  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  liquid  before  de- 
fibrination. When  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  circula- 
tion, it  rapidly  sc])aratcs  into  a  rather  firm  clot  {cofft/uhtm 
or  crnnsnintiitinn),  consisting  of  fibrin,  which  when  alone  is 
white  and  clear,  but  unless  washed  it  is  usually  colored  red 
by  the  red  corpuscles  which  it  entangles. 

If  the  plasma  of  blood  be  defibrinated  and  then  heated, 
or  nitric  acid  be  added,  a  large  white  eoagulum  of  alljumen 
will  be  observed.  Albumen  is  the  most  abundant,  and  in 
nutrition  is  probably  the  most  important,  of  the  principles 
of  the  blood. 

The  corpuscles  already  alluded  to  are  of  two  kinds:  (1). 
the  red  corpuscles,  which  constitute  nearly  half  the  mass 
of  the  blood,  to  which  they  give  its  color.  They  are  iiat, 
biconcave  disks,  circular  in  all  mammals,  excejit  the  camels 
and  llamas,  in  which  they  are  oval,  as  in  the  inferior  verte- 
brates. In  man  they  are  -^^on  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  (2) 
The  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  which  are  very  much 
less  abundant  than  the  others.  They  are  identical  with  the 
pus-cells,  the  colostrum-corpuscles,  and  with  the  tissue-ecUs 
generally.  Their  function  in  the  blood  is  not  well  known. 
The  white  corpuscle  is  a  true  cell,  while  the  red  corpuscle 
is  not.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  red  corpuscles  are 
bearers  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues.  The 
greater  part  of  the  iron  of  the  blood  is  contained  in  them. 
Their  eoloring-mattei',  hfemoglobine  or  cruorine,  is  believed 
by  some  theorists  to  owe  its  red  color  to  this  iron.  The 
composition  and  physical  properties  of  blood  are  quite 
variable,  changing  with  changes  of  food,  of  health,  or  of 
habits.  The  circ'ulating  fluid  of  the  invertebrates  difi*ers 
widely  from  true  blood,  though  analogous  in  origin  and  uses. 

Chas.  W,  Greene. 

Blood-bird  (Myzomda  saiiffuitioffnta).  a  beautiful 
little  species  of  honeysucker,  which  receives  its  name  from 
the  rich  scarlet  color  of  the  head,  breast,  and  liack  of  the 
male.     It  inhabits  the  thickets  of  New  South  Wales. 

Blood-floAver  {Hnntatttlms),  a  genus  of  bulbous 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Amaryllidacea?,  mostly  natives 
of  South  Africa,  derive  their  name  from  the  red  color  of  the 
flowers.  They  are  cultivated  in  greenhouecs  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  which  grow  in  heads  or  clusters.  The 
leaves  of  some  species  are  linear,  and  those  of  others  nearly 
round.  The  inspissated  juice  of  JJn  maiitkus  taxicurhis  is 
used  by  the  natives  of  South  America  to  poison  their  arrows. 

Blood-hound  [so  called  because  formerly  employed 
to  track  wounded  game  by  their  blood],  a  name  a]>plicd  to 
several  varieties  of  the  dog.  distinguished  for  the  keenness 
of  their  scent  and  the  persistency  with  which  they  will  fol- 
low the  track  of  game.  They  have  been  employed  in  many 
petty  wars  to  track  small  forces  of  partisans,  to  follow  es- 
caped prisoners,  etc..  as  in  time  of  peace  they  have  been 
trained  to  hunt  felons,  poachers,  and  fugitive  slaves. 
When  kept  for  these  purposes  they  acquire  a  peculiarly 
ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  character,  but  when  employed 
for  the  chase  they  are  sagacious  and  trusty.     The  Cuban 
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and  Russian  hounds  are  celebrated  for  their  ferocity.  They 
differ  much  from  the  English  hounds,  liut  like  them  have 
pendulous  ears  and  lips  and  a  compact  and  muscular  build. 

Blood-money,  a  term  anciently  applied  to  money 
paid  by  a  person  guilty  of  homicide  t<»  the  next  of  kin.  In 
England.  Itefurc  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  amount  of  this 
money  wan  fixed  by  law,  and  varied  with  the  rank  of  the 
person  killed.  Similar  customs  exist  now  among  barbarous 
races. 

Blood-root  {Sautjninftria  Canndeunis),  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Papaveracetv.  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.  It  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  early 
spring  Uowers.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  orange-colored 
sup  of  the  root,  which  contains  the  alkaloid  sanguinarina, 
remarkable  for  the  fine  red  color  of  its  salts.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  a  valuable  stimulant  expectorant,  but  its  use 
requires  caution,  for  its  administration  has  been  followed 
by  the  symptoms  of  acro-narcotic  poisoning. 

Bloodstone.     See  Heliotrope. 

Bloody  Run,  a  post-borough  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.,  90 
miles  \V.  S.  W.  of  Harrisburg,  and  on  the  Huntingdon  and 
Broad  Top  R.  R.,  4;i  miles  .S.  AV.  of  Huntingdon.  Here  are 
coal  and  iron  mines.     Pop.  5o7. 

Bloom  [from  the  Ger.  Blnme,  a  "flower"],  a  flower,  a 
blossom,  an  expanded  bud,  the  opening  of  flowers  in  gen- 
eral. A  plant  is  said  to  bo  in  bloom  when  its  flowers  arc 
open.  Bloom  is  also  the  blue  color  or  ]iowiUt  found  on 
plums,  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  The  term  is  iilso  npjtlieil 
to  a  state  of  development  into  the  jirime  and  vigor  of  life 
and  beauty. 

Bloom,  in  fine  art,  an  appearance  on  paintings  resem- 
bling the  bloom  on  plums  ami  other  fruits.  It  prevents  the 
transparency  and  impairs  the  general  effect  of  a  picture. 
To  obviate  this  defect  the  picture  should  be  carefully  dried 
before  the  application  of  the  varnish,  which  should  bo 
heated  before  it  is  applied. 

Bloom,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co.,  III.     Pop.  1213. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Fairfield  co.,  0.     Pop.  2(171. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  1)87. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Scioto  co.,  0.     Pop.  2203. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Seneca  co.,  0.     Pop.  1492. 

Bloom,  a  post-township  of  AVood  co.,  O.     Pop.  1394. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  315. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Ritdiland  co.,  AVis.     Pop.  1171. 

Bloom'ary,  or  Blo'mary  [from  bloom,  a  mass  of 
iron],  a  furnace  for  converting  pig  or  cast  iron  into  malle- 
abto  or  "  wrought "  iron,  or  for  producing  malleable  inm 
from  iron  ore  directly.  In  the  latter  case  it  differs  from  the 
Blast  Fi'iinaoe  (which  see),  in  reducing  the  ore  and 
producing  the  iron  in  a  mass  or  "  bloom  "  without  melting 
it,  while  the  bhist  furnace  produces  an  impure  molten  in)n, 
which  is  tap])ed  otl'  and  cast  into  ])igs  ;  the  blast  furnace 
working  continuously,  the  bloomary  (in  many  cases)  inter- 
ru])tedly.  The  change  of  cast  into  malleable  iron  by  the 
bloomary  process  is  generally  superseded  by  PriiDLiNG 
(which  see),  but  the  former  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Sweden  in  the  production  of  the  better  kinds  of 
metal.  Bloomaries  for  the  direct  production  of  iron  arc  of 
various  forms.  The  process  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  in 
metallurgy,  and  rude  forms  of  it  are  at  present  used  in 
many  barbarous  countries.  The  two  best  known  modern 
forms  of  the  bloomary  (the  Catalan  furnace  and  the  (ier- 
man  bloomary)  are  at  present  usecl  in  Spain,  Smithern 
Franco,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  parts  of  the  V.  S.  for  the  re- 
duction of  ores,  chiefly  by  means  of  charcoal.  Only  the 
richest  ores  can  be  profitably  used,  and  the  loss  of  iron  is 
much  greater  than  by  tlu-  blast  furnace.  In  the  true  Catalan 
forge  the  charcoal,  with  a  great  iiart  of  the  charge  of  iron 
ore,  is  heaped  on  the  small  square  hearth  opposite  to  the  tuy- 
ere, tine  ore  and  charcoal  being  thrown  in  from  time  to  time. 
A  moderate  blast  is  nniintaincd,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  at 
])roper  finies  ;  and  in  about  six  hours  the  iron  (which  has 
settled  to  the  bottom  in  a  mass  called  a  Imfft)  is  renmved, 
anil  forged  at  once  into  a  bloom.  In  the  ordinary  or  (ier- 
man  bloomary  the  ore  is  first  made  fine,  ami  then  thrown  in 
snuill  (jnantities  u]hhi  a  chartMial  fire  with  a  hot  or  c<dd 
blast  (the  former  being  much  the  better);  the  iron  and 
melted  slag  settling  down  into  the  hearth.  The  slag  is 
tapjied  off  from  time  to  time,  and  the  iron  loujis  are  at 
proper  intervals  withdrawn  and  wrought  into  bhioms. 

The  bloomary  process  is  an  excellent  one  in  regions 
where  wood  is  plentiful  and  cheap  and  iron  ores  of  a  high 
graile  are  ulumdjintly  found.  It  is  especially  practised  in 
Is'orthern  New  York,  where  it  produces  iron  of  the  very 
best  quality,  much  sought  for  in  the  steel  nnmufaeturc. 
Bloom'er,  a  township  of  Pottawatomie  eo..  la.  P.  611. 
Bloomer,  a  township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.  P.  1422. 


Bloomer,  a  township  of  Chippewa  co.,  Wis.    P.  1309. 

Bloomer  Costume,  a  style  of  dress  for  women, 
characterized  by  t^kirts  and  Turkish  trousers,  which  Mrs. 
Amelia  Bloomer  of  New  York  attempted  to  introduce  in 
ist'.i.     It  had  but  a  temporary  success. 

Bloom'field,  a  township  of  Nevada  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  f>36. 

Bloomtield,  a  post-township  of  Hartford  co..  Conn. 

Pop.  U7;;. 

Bloomficid,  a  township  of  La  Grange  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
22.VI. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Clinton  eo.,  la.    Pop.  1231. 

Bloomfield,  tlie  county-seat  of  Davis  co.,  la.,  has 
manufactures  of  ploughs,  wagons,  and  furniture.  It  has  a 
high-school  building  costing  ^30,(I(H),  and  is  the  centre  of 
a  rich  farming  district.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  and  Burlington  and  South- 
western R.  Us.  It  has  a  public  library  of  2i»nO  vols.,  two 
weekly  papers,  a  national  bank,  and  a  large  trade.  Pop. 
1653;  of  Bloomfield  townshij),  2543. 

T.  0.  AVAi.KEn,  Eo.  "Democrat." 

Bloomfield,  i^  township  of  Polk  eo.,  la.     Pop.  1132. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Winneshiek  CO.,  la.     Pop. 

lis;:. 

Bloomfield,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Greene  co.,Ind., 

nn  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  HO  niilesR.AV.  of  Indianapolis. 
It  has  3  wagon  and  carriage  sluqis,  3  sudiMery  and  harness 
shops,  1  j)laning  mill  and  sa^h  ancl  door  iaetory,  1  steam 
flouring  mill,  1  weekly  paper,  and  an  active  trade.  It  is 
S  miles  E.  of  the  Indiamtpolis  ancl  Viuccnnes  R.  R.  It 
is  in  Richland  township.     Pop.  Ootj. 

W.  E.  Stroi'KS,  Pi  ii.  *'  Wkeklv  Democrat." 
Bloomfield,  a  post-village  of  Nelson  co.,  Ky.    P.  4H5. 
Bloomfield,  a  townshi]>  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.     Pop. 
210;,. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co..  Minn.  P.  888, 
Bloomfield,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Stoddart  co., 
Mo.,  about  12o  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis.     It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  379. 

Bloomfield,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co., 
N.  .1..  4  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Newark,  on  the  Newark  and 
Bloomficid  and  the  Montclair  R.  Rs.  It  is  also  connected 
by  horse-railroad  with  Newark.  It  has  one  woollen  and 
two  paper  mills,  an  iron  foundry,  a  cabinet-organ  factory, 
a  weekly  (taper,  eight  churches,  and  is  lighted  by  gas. 
Pop.  of  township,  45S0. 

Stephen  M.  Hulin,  Ed.  of  "Recoup." 
Bloomfield,  a  township  of  .lackson  co.,  0.  Pop.  1775. 
Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Logan  co..  0.     Pop.  fi^;*,. 
Bloomficid,  a   post-township   of   Crawford   co.,   Pa. 
Po]).  l:^f)2. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Trumbull  co,,  0,     P.  798. 
Bloomfield,  a  borough,  capital  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  24 
miles  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg.     The  name  of  the  post-office  is 
New  Bloomfield.     P<»p.  ()6."). 

Bloomfield,  a  post-township  of  E8se.\  co.,  Vt.  Pop. 
4J;'.. 

Bloomfield,  a  post-township  of  Walworth  co..  Wis. 
Pup.  lo'.il. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Waushara  eo.,  Wis.  Pop. 
111'::. 

Bloomficid  (Joseph),  born  at  Woodbriilge.  N.  J., 
studied  law,  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  the  third 
regiment  of  New  Jersey  troops  as  captain,  serving  bravely 
throughout  the  war;  became  attorney-general  of  New  Jer- 
sey, governor  of  New  Jersey  (ISOl-12),  brigadier-general 
inthe  war  with  tircat  Britain  (1S12-K)),  an<l  an  infiuenliul 
Jert'ersoniau  member  of  Congress  (1817-21).  Died  Oct.  ;>, 
I82:{. 

Bloomfield  (RonKnT).  an  English  pastoral  poet,  born 
lit  Ilnningtoii,  in  SutVolk.  Dee.  ;i,  I7f»0.  was  ajqirentieed  to 
a  slioeniaUer.  \\r  worked  at  that  trade  in  London,  and 
wrote  in  a  garret  "The  Farmer's  Roy  "( 170S),  a  rural  poem 
which  obtained  great  ]iopularity,  and  was  translated  into 
French.  Tiiitin,  iind  Italian.  Anmng  his  other  works  are 
"WiM  Flowers  "and  "  Hiilbuls  and  Songs."  Died  Aug. 
in,  IS2.'i.  lS<-e  "  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  DiftieuUies," 
vol.  ii.;   '•  Blackwood's  .Magazine"  for  June,  1822.) 

Bloom'inc;,  a  township  of  Hampshire  co.,  W.  Va.  Pop. 
lliO. 

Bloom'iii^biirf;,  a  post-village  of  Paint  township, 
Fiiyette  CO..  (»;     Pop.  ;112. 

Bloom 'iii£;dale,  a  post-township  of  Du  Pago  co..  III. 

Pop.  nil. 

Bloomiii£:dnle,  a  post-township  of  Van  Burcn  co., 

Mich.     Pwp.  ii'.tr.. 
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Bloomingtlale,  a  post-village  of  St.  Armand  town- 
ship, Essex  CO.,  N.  Y.,  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and 
starch. 

Blooming  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co., 


Ind.     l'..].. 


a  post-township  of  Waseca  co., 
a  post-township  of  Orange  co., 
a  township  of  Richland  cc,  0. 


Blooiniu:;   Grove, 

Winu.     I'l'ii.  I>TIJ. 

Bloomins  Grove, 
N.  Y.     Pop.  -'Jl>2- 

Blooming  Grove, 

Pop.  iiya. 

Blooming  Grove,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Pa.  P.  378. 
Blooming  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  niii. 

Bloom'ington,  a  city  and  capital  of  McLean  co..  111., 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  and  Alton, 
and  Indianapolis  and  Bloomington  R.  Us.,  at  the  N.  ter- 
minus of  the  .JaeksonviUu  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  .\lton, 
and  the  western  terminus  of  the  La  Fayette  and  Bloom- 
ington  division  of  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  K., 
6u''miles  X.  N.  E.  of  .Springfield.  It  has  12  churches,  man- 
ufactures of  bouts,  shoes,  paper  bags,  and  ploughs,  car- 
works  and  repair-shops,  employing  some  120U  hands,  a 
coal-mine,  employing  ISO  hands,  5  banks,  5  furnaces,  3 
weekly  and  2  daily  papers.  It  is  connected  by  street  rail- 
road with  Normal,  two  miles  distant,  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  State  Normal  University  and  the  .Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home.  Bloomington  is  the  seat  of  Major  Female 
College,  the  Illinois  Wcsleyan  University,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic college,  and  a  business  college.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  beautiful  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
Pop.  14,5»0;  of  township,  16,419.  Bkainard  Smith. 

Bloomington,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Monroe  co., 
Ind.,  is  on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R., 
97  miles  N.  W.  of  New  Albany  and  61  miles  S.  W.  of  In- 
dianapolis. It  is  the  scat  of  the  State  University,  organ- 
ized in  1829,  and  has  a  national  bank,  im))ort.int  limestone 
quarries,  and  manufactures  of  hard  wood,  of  which  there  is 
an  unlimited  quantity  in  the  county.  Large  tanneries  are 
in  successful  operation  here,  the  great  oak  region  furnish- 
ing unlimited  supplies  of  bark  for  this  purpose.  It  has  one 
semi-monthly  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1032;  of 
Bloomington  township,  2800.  En.  "Progress." 

Bloomington,  a  township  of  Decatur  co.,  la.    P.  266. 
Bloomington,  a  township  of  Muscatine  co.,  la.    Pop. 
1411. 

Bloomington,  a  post-township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  7:3s. 

Bloomington,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  1487. 

Bloomington,  a  post-township  of  Maeon  co..  Mo. 
Pop.  100. 

Bloomington,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co.. 
Neb.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bloomington,  a  post-township  of  Grant  co..  Wis. 
Pop.  1240. 

Blooms'burg,  the  capital  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.,  is  on 
Fishing  Creek,  near  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  on  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  R.  R.,  06  miles 
S.  W.  of  Seranton  and  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Sunbury.  Iron 
.anil  limestone  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  has  one 
national  bank  .and  one  private  banking  company,  is  the 
site  of  a  normal  school  with  buildings  cai>able  of  accommo- 
dating 500  pupils,  and  has  a  number  of  iron  furnaces  and 
foundries,  and  three  weekly  papers.    Pop.  ?,'Ml, 

H.   L.   DiEFFEND.iCH,  Ed.  OP  "  ThE  COLUMBIAN." 

Bloss,  a  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  4008. 

Bloss'burg,  a  post-village  of  Tioga  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Tioga  River  and  on  the  Blossburg  and  Corning  R.  R.,  41 
miles  S.  of  Corning,  N.  Y.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper, 
and  mines  of  semi-bituminous  coal  and  of  iron. 

Bloant,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Alabama.  Area,  950 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head-streams  of  the 
Black  Warrior  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills 
or  small  mountains.  Corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  ]iro- 
dueed.  It  is  intersected  by  the  South  and  North  Alabama 
R.  R.     Capital,  BlountsviUe.     Pop.  9945. 

Blonnt,  a  county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina.  Area.  900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  W.  by  the  Ilolston  River  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Little 
Tennessee.  The  surface  is  iliversified  by  fertile  valleys  and 
mountains,  one  of  which  is  called  Chilhowee  Mountain. 
Cattle,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
The  county  contains  extensive  beds  of  marble,  limestone, 
and  iron  ore.     Capital,  Marysville.     Po]i.  14,237. 

Blount,  a  township  of  Vermilion  co.,  111.     Pop.  1532. 


Blount(WiLLiAM),  an  American  Senator,  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1744,  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  became  governor  of  Ohio  Territory  in  1790.  In 
1790  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  Senator  for  Tennessee,  and  in 
1797  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  on  a  charge  that  he  was 
implicated  iu  a  plot  to  surrender  a  part  of  Louisiana  to  the 
British.     Died  Mar.  21,  1800. 

Blounts'ville,  a  po.st-village,  capital  of  Blonnt  co., 
Ala.,  about  50  miles  S.  of  lluntsvillc.  Pop.  of  BlountsviUe 
township,  539. 

BlountsviUe,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Sullivan  co., 
Tenn.,  about  UIO  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Knoxville.     Pop.  160. 

Blouse,  a  French  term  applied  to  a  loose  linen  coat  or 
frock  which  is  generally  worn  in  France  by  operatives, 
peasants,  and  the  po|iulaee.  It  is  similar  to  the  smock- 
frock  often  worn  by  English  wagoners  and  farm-laborers. 
In  Germ.any  the  blouse  is  sometimes  made  of  woollen  stuff, 
and  is  tightened  to  the  body  by  a  belt.  This  garment  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  workmen  and  lower  classes  of  Franco 
that  the  French  populace  are  often  called  "  blouses."  This 
name  is  given  to  the  loose  fatigue-jacket  worn  by  soldiers 
in  the  U.  S.  army. 

Blow  (Henry  T.),  born  in  Southampton  co.,Va.,  .luly  15, 
1817,  graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ac- 
quired wealth  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  land  specu- 
lation, was  a  prominent  Unionist  and  anti-slavery  man 
before  the  civil  war,  was  U.  S.  minister  to  Venezuela  (ISOl- 
62),  member  of  Congress  (186.3-67),  and  minister  to  Brazil 
(1869-71).     Died  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1875. 

Blowing-Machines  are  used  instead  of  bellows  in 
furnaces  and  manufactories  requiring  a  large  and  steady 
supply  of  air,  and  also  in  the  ventilation  of  mines,  where, 
without  an  artificial  supply,  the  air  would  become  charged 
with  d.angerous  gases.  Tliese  machines  are  of  various  con- 
struction, but  in  many  of  them  the  blast  is  made  by  causing 
fans  enclosed  in  a  hollow  cylinder  to  revolve  around  a  cen- 
tral axis.  Others  have  hollow  cylinders  in  which  pistons 
work,  as  in  the  air-pump.  The  blast  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  causing  a  stream  of  water  to  fall  through  a  long 
tube,  in  such  a  way  that  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  carried 
down  with  it. 

Blow'pipe  [Fr.  chahtmeau;  Ger. /,o(i™ir],a  tnbebent 
at  right  angles  and  terminating  in  a  fine  nozzle,  for  direct- 
ing a  current  of  air  from  the  mouth  across  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  candle,  or  gas-jot.     It  produces  a  conical-pointed 
flame,  intensely  hot,  which  can  be  readily  directed  upon 
small  objects  bv  the  operator.     It  is  constantly  used  by  the 
jeweller  in  soldering,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and 
mineralogist  it  is  the  basis  of  a  distinct  and  comprehensive 
system  oif  analysis,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.     By 
using  a  gentlecurrent  of  air,  and  not  permitting  the  nozzle 
to  enter  the  flame,  the  entire  flame  is  brought  into  a  hori- 
zontal position,  but  its  chemical  character  is  not  changed; 
it  is  still  composed  of  combustible  gases  rich  in  carbon  ; 
and  as  these,  when  directed  upon  many  metallic  oxides, 
reduce  or  liberate  the  metals,  this  flame  is  called  the  redu- 
cing flame.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  powerful  current 
of  air  is  blown  into   the  interior  of  the  flame,  a  sharp- 
pointed  jet  of  a  blue  tint  is  the  result.     Many  metals, 
placed  just  beyond  the  point  of  this   flame,  are  rapidly 
oxidized;  hence  it  is  called  the  oji'rfizi'iijr  flame.    The  chem- 
ist is  thus  enabled  by  the  aid  ot  the  blowpipe  to  expose 
small  quantities  of  minerals  or  other  substances  either  to  a 
reducing  or  an  oxidizing  influence.     By  holding  the  sub- 
stance in  platinum-pointed  forceps  its  fusibility  can  be  de- 
termined, or  it  may  communicate  to  the  flame  some  cha- 
racteristic color.     By  placing  it  upon  charcoal  many  im- 
portant facts  can  be  learned  with  regard  to  it ;  1.  e.  it  may 
produce  white  or  colored  deposits  upon  the  coal,  or  evolve 
a  characteristic   odor.  etc.     By  subjecting  it  at  the  same 
time  to  the  action  of  carbonate  of  soda  it  may  yield  me- 
tallic globules  or  powder,  with  or  without  a  coating.     By 
the  aid  of  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  the  body  under  exami- 
nation may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  borax  or  salt  ot 
phosphorus,  when  glassy  beads  of  characteristic  colors  may 
result.     Thus  with  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe  the  analyst  sub- 
jects the  substance  to  a  series  of  tests,  by  which  its  exact 
character  is  revealed.    By  the  use  of  the  balance,  clay  cru- 
cibles, cupels  of  bone-ash,  and  a  great  variety  of  reagents, 
the  percentages  of  certain  metals  can  be  determined,  such 
as  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  gold,  and  especially  silver.     The 
art  of  keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  current  of  air  through  the 
blowpipe  is  easily  acquired.    (See  Eldeshor.st's  "Manual 
of  Blowpipe  Analysis,"  and  Plattser's  "Manual  of  Qual- 
itative and  Quantftative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe.")  (See 
OxY-HVDROGEN  Blowph-e.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Blow'pipe. and-Ar'row,  called  also  Gravata'na 
and  Pocu'na,  a  weapon  used  by  some  of  the  Indians  ot 
South  America,  both  in  war  and  for  killing  game.     It  is  a 
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straight  tube,  in  winch  a  poisoned  arrow  is  placed  and 
forcibly  expelled  by  the  breath.  The  tube,  etc.  is  from 
two  to  twelve  feet  long,  the  bore  uot  large  enough  to  admit 
the  little  finger.  It  is  made  of  reerl  or  of  the  stem  of  a 
palm.  The  arrows  are  from  one  or  two  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  made  of  the  spines  of  a  ]jalm,  sharp,  uutched  bo  as 
to  brciik  off  in  the  wound,  and  their  points  covered  with 
curare  or  other  poison.  A  little  down  is  twisted  round 
each  arrow,  to  lit  the  tube.  In  the  hand  of  a  practised 
Indian  it  is  a  very  deadly  weapon.  As  his  weapon  makes 
no  noise,  (he  hunter  often  does  wonderful  execution. 

Blub'bcr,  the  cellular  membrano  in  which  the  oil  or 
fat  of  the  whale  is  enclosed  j  the  layer  of  fat  which  lies 
just  beneath  the  skin  of  the  whale.  A  single  whale  often 
contains  thirty  tons  of  blubber,  from  which  about  twenty 
tons  of  oil  are  extracted.  The  blubber  serves  to  ])rotect 
the  whulo  from  cold  and  to  diminish  his  specific  gravity. 
It  is  un  important  article  of  food  to  the  Esquimaux. 

Blii'cher,  von(GF,BHARj>  Leberecmt),  prince  of  Wahl- 
stadt,  a  celebrated  Prussian  general,  born  at  Kostock  Dec. 
Ifi,  1742.     He  entered  the  service  of  Prussia  in  1760,  be- 
came a  captain  in  1771,  and  a  colonel  in  1790.     In  1794  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  war  against 
the  French,  and  was  raised  to  the  riink  of  major-general. 
He  led  the  vanguard  at  the  battle   of  Auerstadt   (180(1), 
from  which  he  retreated  to  LUbeck.     He  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  near  LUbeck  iu  Nov.,  1S06.     When  the  war 
between  the  allies  and  Napoleon  was  renewed  in  Mar.,  1813, 
Blucher  was   appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the   Prus- 
sian army,  which  he  led  at  LUtzcn  and  Bautzen.     He  de- 
feated Macdonald  at  the   Katzbach   in   August,  and  took 
many   prisoners.     On    Oct.   IC   he   gained   a   victory   over 
Marshal  Marmont  at  Miickern,  and  then  formed  a  junction 
with  the  allied  armies,  which,  with  his  co-operation,  de- 
feated Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  17-1!*,  1813. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  1813,  and 
led  tho  Prussian  army,  about  60,000  strong,  which  invaded 
France  early  in   1814.     Between    Feb.  10   and    15  be  was 
defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Champaubert,  Montmirall,  Vcau- 
champs,  etc.,  and  lost  about  16,000  men,  but  he  de- 
feated the  same  enemy  at  Laon,  Mar.  9,  entered  Paris 
at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  here  received  from  his 
king  the  title  of  prince  of  AVahlstadt.     On  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  in  1815  he  took  command  of  tho 
Prussian  array,  and  was  defeated  at  Ligny,  June  16, 
but  he  reached  Waterloo   in  time  to  decide  the  vic- 
tory, .luuc  18,  1815.     Died  Sept.  12,  1819.     He  was  .*^«^-'^ 
noted  for  his  energy  and  rapid  movements,  and  was     ^^^:    \'^ 
surruimcd  Marshal  Vorwiirts  ("  Forward  ").     In  1820 
a  large   bronze  statue  by  Ramdi  was  erected  to  him 
in   Berlin,  and  another  in   Breslau  in    1827.      {See 
FoKitsTcit,   ■' Bliicher    und  sein   Umgcbung,"   1821; 
PisciioN,    •'  Bliiehers    Lebcn,    Thaten.    und    Ende," 
1842;   Varnhagen  von  Ense,  *■  Bliiebers  Lebcnsbe- 
echreibuiig,"   1827;   "Life  and   Campaigns   of  Blii- 
cher,"  Louilon,  1815;  Sl-herk,  ''  Bliicher,  seine  Zeit 
tind    sein   Lebcn."  2  vols.,  18G2;    Bieske,  *'G.    L. 
Bliicher    von     Wahlsfadt."     1802  j      and    Cbesnev, 
"Waterloo  Lectures,"  1874.) 

Bine  [Lat.  mru'ltus;  Fr.  hhu;  Oer.  hlmt],  ono 
of  the  three  primary  colors,  and  one  of  tho  seven 
prismatic  colors,  of  which  tho  complementary  is 
'  '        coiarinf/    nuittf)'    uj    floircrn    has 


Blue,  a  township  of  Pottawattomic  co.,  Kan.    Pop,  544. 

Blue,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3603. 

Blue  Bayou,  a  township  of  Sevier  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  840. 

Blue'bcaril  [Fr.  /htrbe-bhu;  (jer.  Bin u' hart],  the  cen- 
tral character  of  a  celebrated  fiction,  according  to  which 
the  chevalier  Kaoul,  who  has  a  blue  beard,  tests  his  wife's 
curiosity  by  entrusting  her,  during  his  absence,  with  the 
key  of  a  chamber  which  she  is  forbidden  to  enter.  She 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  explore  the  chamber ;  her 
fault  is  discovered,  and  he  puts  her  to  death.  Six  wives 
share  this  late,  but  the  seventh  is  rescued  by  her  brothers, 
and  Bluebeard  is  slain.  The  talc  appears  in  innumer- 
able forms,  Tieck,  in  his  "  Phantusus,"  has  worked  up 
this  material  into  a  drama,  with  romantic  and  satirical 
additions;  Gr^try  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  opera  of 
"  Raoul,"  and  Offenbach  has  written  an  op6ra  bouflb  called 
"Barbo  Bleu"  (1S66). 

The  historic  original  of  Bluebeard  is  supposed  to  bo 
Retz,  de  (Gilles  i>e  Laval)  (which  sec),  made  marshal  of 
France  in  1429,  and  who  fought  bravely  against  the  English ; 
but  he  is  remembered  chiefly  for  crimes  which  tradition  has 
painted  in  the  bhu'kcst  colors.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  a 
pleasure  in  corrupting  young  persons  of  both  si'xes.  and  in 
murdering  them  for  their  blood,  which  he  used  in  magical 
incantations.  Out  of  this  fact,  itself  half  mythical,  tho 
tale  of  Bluebeard  has  probably  grown.  Laval  was  burnt 
alive  near  Nantes  in  1440. 

Blue'bell,anamc  applied  in  Great  Britain  totwo  wide- 
ly different  wild  flowers:  (1)  the  Jfi/urinthus  non-scriptua, 
a  hyacinth  with  beautiful  blue  fi()wers,  and  a  root  which 
was  formerly  gathered  for  the  starch  it  contains  ;  (2)  the 
Cnmpariul't  rofuncH/of in, the  harebell. very  common  through- 
out Europe,  and  having  a  wide  range  in  Asia  ancl  North 
America.  This  and  other  bluc-flowercd  species  of  Cam- 
panula are  sometimes  called  "  bluebell  "  in  tho  V.  S..  where 
the  name  is  also  in  some  places  very  incorrectly  given  to 
the  blue  fringed-gentiiin. 
Blue-bird,  or  Blue  Warbler  {St/h-{a  ^{ali^,  Enjth- 


The  Blue-bird. 


orange.     The    blue    vohiring   mattrr    uj    . 

been  called  anthokyan  or  cyaninc  ;  little  is  known  of  its      aca  si'nlin,  or  Slalin  st'ah'a],  a  bird  of  tho  family  Sylviadaj, 

chemical  constitution.      The  blur plijuitnts  are  (1)  ultrama- 


rine, obtained  originally  fromlapis-lazuli,  now  manufactured 
artificially;  (2)  Prussian  or  Berlin  blue,  the  sesquifcrro- 
cyanide  of  iron;  (3)  smalt,  glass  colored  blue  by  oxide  of 
cobalt;  modifications  of  this  pigment  are  called  azuro 
blue,  cerulean  blue,  indigo  blue,  deep  blue,  king's  blue, 
etc.;  (4)  Tbcnard's  or  cobalt  blue,  a  comjiound  of  alumina 
and  oxide  of  cobalt;  (5)  verditer  or  Bremen  blue,  moun- 
tain blue.  etc..  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper;  (6)  blue  ochre 
or  iron  bhic,  native  Prussian  blue,  is  a  phosphate  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  found  in  many  j)laces, 

Tfi('  blue  dtjt'H  arc  (I)  Indigo,  This  is  applied  as  Saxon 
blue,  or  indigo  extract,  a  solution  of  indigo  in  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid.  Chcmic,  or  ehemie  blue,  is  tho  very  acid 
solution;  indigo  carmine  is  tho  extract  neutralized  by  an 
alkali,  as  the  indigo  vat,  indigo  reduced  to  a  colorless  so- 
lution by  protoxide  of  iron  or  grajie-sugar,  which  becomes 
blue  again  in  the  air.  (2)  Prussian  bhio.  already  men- 
tioned as  a  pigment.  (3)  Logwood  blue,  protluced  by  log- 
wo<)d  extract  on  goods  mordant^-d  with  alum  and  cream  (d" 
tartar.  (4)  Azuiine,  (ir  jilienol  blue,  j)rcpared  from  phenol 
or  carbolic  acid.  (5)  Aniline  blues,  (a)  bleu  do  Lyons, 
triphenyl-rosnniline ;  {h)  Nicholson's,  or  alkali  blue.  etc. 
(6)  Totuidine  blue.  (7)  I>iphenylamino  blue.  (8)  Chino- 
linc  blue,  etc.  (For  details  consult  the  abovo  under  thoir 
respective  names.)  C.  F.  CuANDLER. 
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is  a  general  favorite  in  the  V.  S.,  which  it  visits  as  a  sum- 
mer bird  of  passage,  and  is  welcomed  as  a  harbinger  of 
spring.  It  prefers  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  and 
oftcn^builils  in  orchards  and  gardens.  It  is  nearly  equal 
to  an  English  robin  in  size.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  a  rich 
sky-blue  color;  the  breast  and  throat  are  a  reddish  chest- 
nut. Its  song  is  a  mellow,  sweet-toned,  and  agreeable 
warble.  This  bird  lays  about  five  pale  blue  eggs.  The 
male  and  female  both'  defend  their  nest  and  young  with 
remarkable  courage  when  attacked  by  serpents  or  other 
animals. 

Blue  Books,  the  ntime  applied  to  the  reports  and 
papers  printed  by  t!i<'  British  I*arliament,  because  they  are 
usually  covered  with  blue  paper.  The  term  is  also  ai.plicd 
to  the'rcports  sent  annuallvby  the  governors  of  colonies  to 
the  colonial  secretary.  Tho  jiraetice  of  printing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  began  in  1681.  when  dis- 
putes ran  high  on  the  question  cd"  excluding  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  succession.  The  docuuieuts  iirinted  by  tho 
House  of  Ctunmons  accumulated  gradually  in  bulk  nnd 
varietv.  until  they  reached  their  present  extent.  In  1S36 
tho  House  adoiitcd  the  jiractice  ('f  selling  their  papers  at  a 
cheap  rate.  The  chief  contents  of  these  papers  al  present 
are  the  votes  and  (iroccedings  of  tho  House;  the  bills;  tho 
estimates  for  the  public  services;  the  accounts  of  expendi- 
tures ;  any  documents  which  tho  ministry  may  voluntarily 
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or  at  the  demand  of  the  House  produce;  reports  of  commit- 
tees or  commissions  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  tlie  govern- 
ment. Tliu  blue  books  of  a  session  ol'tcu  fill  fifty  or  sixty 
thick  folio  volumes.  Their  contents  are  hetcrogeueous,  and 
to  a  great  extent  cumbersome  and  valueless.  They  are  not 
prepared  on  any  uniform  system  or  subjected  to  general 
revision  or  editing.  There  is  an  official  list  of  the^f?rso/i- 
net  of  fhc  U.  S.  government  published  annually  at  Wash- 
ington, which  is  entitled  "  The  U.  S.  Blue  Book." 

Uluc  Creek,  a  township  of  Adams  CO.,  Ind.  Pop.  820. 
Blue  Creek,  a  township  of  Paulding  co.,  0.  P.  163. 
Blue  Karth,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Minnesota.  Area, 
7.'>0  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Minnesota  Kiver,  traversed  by  the  Mankato  or  Blue  Earth 
lliver,  and  also  drained  by  the  Maple  River.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  diversified  by  fertile  prairies,  forests, 
and  small  lakes.  Grain,  wool,  cattle,  and  dairy  products 
are  the  chief  staples.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  R.  K.     Capital,  Mankato.     Pop.  17,302. 

Blue  Earth  City,  the  capital  of  Faribault  co.,  Minn., 
is  on  the  Mankato  or  Blue  Earth  River.  100  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line  S.  S.  Vf.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  one  weekly  paper. 
It  is  to  bo  connected  with  Mankato  by  railroad.  Pop.  of 
township,  1121.  En.  op  "Post." 

Blue  Eye  (Entomiza  cyanotia),  sometimes  called 
Blue-Cheeked  Honey-Eater,  a  beautiful  bird 
abunilant  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a  species  of  honey- 
sucker,  and  feeds  on  insects  and  honey,  which  it  obtains 
chiefly  from  the  blossoms  of  the  Euruli/ptm.  It  is  grega- 
rious and  remarkable  for  its  graceful  movements. 

Blue  Eye,  a  township  of  Talladega  co.  Ala.  Pop. 
1414. 

Blue'fields,  or  Blewfields,  a  river  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  the  Mosquito  Territory,  flows  eastward,  and  enters 
the  Caribbean  Sea  at  the  town  of  Bluefields,  which  has  a 
good  harbor,  and  is  in  lat.  12°  N.,  Ion.  83°  W. 

Blue'tish  { Temnndon  saltator)^  an  acanthopterygian 
fish  of  the  family  Scomberida),  is  sometimes  called  '•  horse 
mackerel."  The  upper  part  of  it  is  of  a  bluish  color.  It 
derives  its  specific  name  from  a  habit  of  leaping  out  of  the 
water.  It  trequents  the  coasts  of  the  U.  S.  in  spring  and 
summer,  is  very  swift  and  voracious,  and  preys  on  the 
mackerel  and  other  fishes.  The  weight  of  it  varies  from 
five  to  ten  pounds.     It  is  a  fine  fish  for  the  table. 

Blue  Gowns,  or  King's  Beadsmen,  a  former  class 
of  privileged  mendicants  in  Scotland.  There  was  long  a 
custom  of  appointing  beadsmen  with  a  small  royal  bounty, 
who  ultimately  degenerated  into  a  class  of  authorized  men- 
dicants. In  theory  their  duty  w.as  to  pray  for  the  king. 
Each  of  the  beadsmen  on  the  king's  birthday  received  a 
gown  of  blue,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  a  leathern 
purse  containing  a  penny  for  every  vear  of  the  king's  life. 
Every  birthday  another  beadsman  was  added  to  the  num- 
ber. A  large  pewter  badge  was  attached  to  the  breast  of  the 
gown,  which,  besides  the  name  of  the  bearer,  had  the  in- 
scription, "  Pass  and  Repass."  The  practice  of  appoint- 
ing beadsmen  was  discontinued  in  1833,  at  which  time 
there  were  sixty  on  the  roll. 

Blue  Grass,  called  also  Green  Meadow  Grass  and 
June  (irass  [Poa  pvatenei^),  a  species  of  grass  which  is 
a  native  both  of  Europe  and  .America,  distinguished  from 
other  species  of  its  genus  by  its  flat  panicles,  smooth  culms 
and  sheaths,  and  short,  blunt  ligulcs.  Though  common  in 
many  regions,  this  grass  .attains  its  chief  value  in  that  part 
of  Central  Kentucky  which  is  called  the  •'  blue-grass  re- 
gion," where  it  is  considered  to  afford  the  most  important 
crop  that  can  be  raised  by  farmers.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated 
for  pasturage,  though  on  certain  soils  it  makes  excellent 
hay.  To  this  grass  Kentucky  owes  her  great  reputation  as 
a  stock-raising  State. 

Blue  Grass,  a  post-township  of  Scott  co.,  la.  P.  1420. 

Blue  Grass,  a  township  of  Highland  co.,  Va.  Pon. 
I41.S.  1  =  .  i- 

Blue  Hill,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co..  Me.  It 
has  an  a:uidemy  and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  1707. 

Blue  Lake,  a  poat-township  of  Muskegon  oo.,  Mich. 

Pop.  :itil. 

Blue  Laws,  a  name  applied  to  certain  enactments 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  colony 
of  New  Haven,  now  a  part  of  Connecticut.  These  laws 
are  said  to  have  interfered  seriously  with  the  private  life, 
religious  conduct,  and  even  the  dress  of  citizens;  but 
while  it  is  true  that  not  only  in  New  Haven,  but  in  other 
parts  of  New  England,  there  was  undue  interference  in 
these  affairs,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  of  the  '•  bine 
laws  "  of  which  certain  writers  have  told  us  never  had  an 
existence  in  any  statute-book. 


Blue  Lead,  aname  given  by  miners  to  galena. 

Blue  Lick  Springs,  a  village  of  Nicholas  co.,  Ky., 
where  there  arc  saline  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  sold  for  medicinal  purposes  in  various  of  the  V.  S. 
The  waters  closely  resemble  those  of  Uarrowgate,  in  Eng- 
land. 

Bine  Light.     See  Bengal  Ligiit. 

Blue  Monday  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  an 
ancient  custom  in  some  parts  of  Europe  of  decorating 
churches  with  blue  on  the  Monday  before  Lent,  this  par" 
ticular  Monday,  and  afterwards  all  Mondays,  being  con- 
sidered holidays  for  men  whose  business  obliged  them  to 
work  on  Sundays.  This  practice  led  to  riotous  excesses 
still  traditionally  remembered,  and  it  was  generally  sup- 
pressed by  legal  enactments;  but  the  blue  Monday  is  stdl 
observed  to  .some  extent  in  certain  places. 

Blue  Mound,  a  township  of  Macon  co,.  111.     P.  10S9. 

Blue  Mound,  a  township  of  McLean  co..  111.    P.  1210. 

Blue  Mound,  a  post-township  of  Linn  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  341. 

Blue  Mound,  a  post-township  of  Livingston  co..  Mo. 
Pop.  1048. 


of    Dane   co..    Wis. 


Blue   Mound,   a  post-township 
Pop.  1105. 

Blue  Mountain,  a  post-township  of  Izard  co..  Ark 
Pop.  454. 

Blue  Mountain  (Pennsylvania).  See  Kittatiknv. 
Blue  Mountains,  a  range  in  the  E.  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  N.  of  the  Australian  Alps.  It  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  from  which  it  is  about  1110  miles 
distant.  The  highest  peaks  of  this  range  rise  over  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  range  long  formed  a 
barrier  between  the  settlements  on  the  coast  and  the  inte- 
rior. In  1815  a  road  was  opened  through  these  mountains 
to  the  rich  pastures  of  Bathurst  Plains ;  and  now  a  rail- 
road connects  Sidney  and  Bathurst,  crossing  the  Blue 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  over  3000  feet. 
Blue  Nile,  or  Blue  River.  See  Bahr-ei.-Azreic. 
Blue  Pill  (I'iliiln  lii/rirai-r/i/ri),  or  Blue  Mass,  con- 
sists of  two  parts  of  mercury  rubbed  with  three  parts  of 
conserve  of  roses  till  globules  of  mercury  can  be  no  longer 
detected  ;  to  this  is  added  powdered  liquoriee-root,  so  that 
a  jull  of  three  grains  contains  one  grain  of  mercury.  In 
cases  of  recent  and  mild  disorder  or  torpor  of  the  liver  blue 
pill  is  much  used,  either  alone  or  combined  with  some  other 
drug,  such  as  rhub.arb.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains 
twice  a  day.  The  doses  given  by  physicians  are  smaller 
now  than  formerly.     {See  Mercury,  Medicinal  Uses  of.) 

Blue  Rapids,  a  village  of  Marshall  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Central  branch  of  the  Union  P,acific  R.  R.,  95  miles  W.  of 
Atchison,  and  on  the  Big  Blue  River.  It  has  a  developed 
water-power  of  1700  horse-power,  large  flouring  and  woollen 
mills,  beds  of  gypsum  and  water-lime,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  Holly  waterworks.     Pop.  of  township,  1247. 

C.  E.  TiEDETs,  Puc.  OF  "  Blue  KAriDS  Times." 

Blue  Ridge,  the  range  of  the  Alleghanies  which  is 
nearest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  in  a  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.  direction  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  part  of  this  ridge  in 
Pennsylvania  is  called  the  South  Mountain.  In  Virginia 
it  forms  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  is  re- 
markable for  beautiful  scener^y.  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  which 
are  the  highest  points  of  this  ridge  in  Virginia,  rise  about 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  North  Carolina, 
southward,  the  name  of  Blue  Ridge  is  invariably  apjilicd 
to  the  watershed  which  divides  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Blue  Ridge,  a  township  of  Piatt  co.,  111.     Pop.  1120. 

Blue  Ridge,  a  post-tp.  of  Henderson  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1 354. 

Blue  Ridge,  a  township  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C.     P.  157. 

Blue  Ridge,  a  township  of  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.    P.  400. 

Blue  River,  Col.     Sec  Bixkara  Kiver. 

Blue  River  of  Indiana  rises  in  Henry  county  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  south-westward.  After  it 
has  united  with  several  streams  it  receives  the  name  of 
Driftwood  or  East  Fork  of  White  River. 

Blue  River,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ind.    P.  1125. 

Blue  River,  a  township  of  Harrison  co..  Ind.    P.  1198. 

Blue  River,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  8G2. 

Blue  River,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  Ind.    P.  2573. 

Blue  River,  a  township  of  York  co..  Neb.     Pop.  258. 

Blue  River,  a  post-township  of  Grant  co..  Wis.  P.  060. 

Blue  Rock,  a  post-township  of  Muskingum  co.,  0. 
Pop.  1093. 
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Blue  Springs,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Gage 
CO.,  Neb.,  on  thu  liij^Bluc,  12  miles  S.  of  Beatrice.  It  has 
a  line  tuhuhir  iron  bridge,  an  extensive  water-power,  and 
a  large  plougli-factory.     Pop.  of  township,  ^54. 

Blue  Stocking  [Fr.  bns  bleu],  a  term  applied  to  lite- 
rary Indies,  and  generiiUy  with  the  imputation  of  pecl.mtry. 
It  originated  in  Phigland  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  when  there 
existed  blue-stocking  clubs,  at  which  literary  ladies  met  to 
converse  with  distinguished  literati.  Aci-ording  to  Hoswell, 
they  were  so  called  because  Mr.  Stillinglleet,  one  of  the 
prominent  members,  always  wore  blue  hose. 

Blue  Stone,  a  township  of  Mecklenburg,  co.Va.  Pop. 
19X4. 

Blue  Sniphur,  a  township  of  Greenbrier  cc,  West 
Va.     Pop.  214S. 

Blue  Sulphur  Springs  is  a  post-village  of  Greenbrier 
co.jW.Va.,  22niile8  W.  of  the  famous  AVhite  Sulphur  Springs. 
The  springs  afford  a  copious  supply  of  valuable  saline  clialy- 
beate  waters,  useful  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases. 

Blue  Throat,  sometimes  called  Blue  Breast,  or 
Blue-Throated  Robin  (I *lt(tuuura  Surrim  or  .Si/lvia 
Sucricff),  a  beautiful  bird  of  the  family  Sylviadas,  is  com- 
mon on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  summer  bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  is  supposed  to  pass  the  winter  in  Africa.  It  re- 
scmldes  a  redlireast  in  form,  but  is  rather  larger,  and  has 
a  brilliant  sky-blue  plumage  on  its  throat,  beUiw  which  is 
a  black  bar.  It  sings  sweetly,  and  imitates  the  notes  of 
many  other  birds.  This  is  one  of  the  birds  wliieh  the 
Italians  call  Bkccafeco  (which  see).  It  is  esteemed  as  a 
delicacy,  and  great  numbers  arc  caught  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 

Blue  Vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  copper.  (See  Copper.) 
Blue'wing  Duck,  or  Bluewing  Teal,  a  species  of 
duck  {Anas  tlim-in-n),  an  abuudant  game-bird  of  America. 
Vast  numbers  spend  the  winter  in  the  marshes  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  they  congregate  both 
from  the  North  and  (he  East;  the  summer  migrations  of 
the  species  extend  as  far  N.  as  the  67th  ]>arallel.  and  it 
is  plentiful  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  Ijrccding-scason. 
It  breeds  also  in  the  marshes  of  the  South,  and  is  common 
in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  a  permanent  resident.  No  duck  is 
in  higher  esteem  for  the  table,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  bluewing  is  particularly  worthy  of  domestication. 
In  the  summer  plumage  of  the  male  the  u])pcr  part  of  the 
liead  is  black  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  head  are  of  a  deep 
purj)lish  blue,  except  a  patch  of  pure  white  before  each  eye; 
the  pUunago  on  the  upi)er  parts  is  brown  mixed  and  glossed 
with  green,  except  that  the  wings  exhibit  various  shades 
of  blue,  the  lesser  wing-covers  being  of  a  rich  ultramarine, 
with  an  almost  metallic  lustre;  the  lower  parts  arc  reddish 
orange  spotted  with  black ;  the  tail  feathers  are  short  and 
pointed.  It  is  a  bird  of  extremely  rapid  and  well-sus- 
taineil  flight. 

Blutr,  a  high  bank  or  cliff  presenting  a  eteep  or  abrupt 
front  tov\ards  a  river,  lake,  or  sea.  The  term  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  high  banks  of  the  Missisyip])i  and  other  West- 
ern rivers,  lietween  the  bluif  and  the  river  sometimes 
occurs  a  flat  tract  of  considerable  width  called  a  bottom. 
On  the  Mississippi  below  Lake  Pepin  the  blufl's  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone  rise  about  3J0  feet  above  the  river,  and 
present  pi'-turesque  scenery. 

Bluir,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  111.     Pop.  i;!25. 
Bluir,  a  townshij)  of  Monroe  eo..  111.      Pop.  t)2.'>. 
Blutl'  Creek,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  la.  Pop.  1015. 
Bhllf  Dale,  a  post-township  of  Greene  co.,  111.     Pop. 
1110. 

Blufl'  Port,  a  townshij)  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  555. 
Bluirton,  a  township  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  2259. 
Blufftun,  caj)ital  of  Wells  co.,   Ind.,  on   the  Wabash 
River  and  on  the  b'ort  Wayne  Muneie  and  t.'incinnati  K.  11, 
It,  has  tine  eliiirch  and  high-school  buildings,  '.i  planing- 
mills,  corn-planter  miiiiufiietory  (steam),  2  liai'rel  nianufuc- 
tories,  2  foundries  and  iiiaehine-Mlioi)s.  2  slave  and  lieadiug 
factories,  li  flouring  mills,  woollen  mills.  2  weekly  newspa- 
per.^, and  a  large  grain,  lumber,  and  stock  trade.     Pop.  I  l."!l. 
En.  "  libiii'i-TuN  Bannkk." 
Bluirton, apost-townshipofWinneshiekco.,  la.  P.809. 
Bluii'ton,  a  post-village  of  Uichland  township,  Allen 
CO.,  '>.      It  liiis  one  weekly  newspaper.      Pop.  4S*). 

BlnU'ton,  a  pf)st-villagc  and  town:hin  of  Beaufort  co., 
S.  ('..  Hi  miles  S.  W.  of  Beaufort.      Pop.  2(11". 

Bluli'ine  (FitiKiuticti),  a  (Jerman  jurisconsult,  bom 
Juno  20,  171*7,  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Gottingcn,  has 
contributed  materially  to  moilern  research  in  the  history  of 
(he  U<iriiaii  an<l  iiticient  Cerniiin  l:iw.  He  a'^si^ted  Sehrader 
in  his  edition  of  (l;iiiis,  iiml  Sevigny  in  the  "  llt*;lriry  of  the 
lloman  Law  in  the  Mitldle  Ages,"  and  published,  among 


several  learned  works,  "Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente  in 
den  Pandectentitcln,"  and  an  eneyclopa;dia  of  existing 
German  laws. 

Blum  (Robert),  a  German  democrat  and  popular  ora- 
tor, born  of  poor  parents  at  Cologne  Nov.  10,  1807.  lie 
founded  the  "  Schiller- Vereiu  "  ("Schiller  Society")  at 
Leipsie  in  1840,  and  the  German  Catholic  Church  at  Lm[i- 
sie  in  1845.  In  ls48  he  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  Sa\"u 
liberals  or  democrats,  and  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  p;ir- 
llament,  in  which  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Left  or  modtrafc 
opposition.  Having  been  Bent  by  this  party  to  Vienna,  he 
joined  the  insurgents  of  that  city,  which  was  Boon  e:i|)- 
tured  by  the  Austrian  army.  Blum  was  arrested  and  .'Lot 
at  Vienna  Nov.  0,  184H.  (Sec  Ei>u.\ki>  DiLLEit,  "  H. 
Blums  Leben  und  Tod,"  1848;  E.  Franke,  "  Leben  des  U. 
Blum,"  1848.) 

Blu'menbach'  (Johann  FniF.nRicii).  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent German  naturalist,  born  at  Gotha  May  U,  1752.  He 
graduated  as  M.  D.  at  Giittingen  in  1775.  and  wrote  for 
liiat  occasion  a  remarkable  thesis  "On  the  V^arieties  of  the 
Human  Race."  In  1778  he  became  professor  of  medicine 
and  anatomy  in  the  University  of  (iotiingeu,  where  lie 
lectured  for  fifty  years.  He  published  a  "  Manual  of  Nat- 
ural History"  (1780),  often  reprinted.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  first  placed  natural  history  on  the  seieutilic  basis  of 
eonijtarative  anatomy.  Among  his  works  is  a  "Manual 
of  Comparative  Anatomy"  (1805),  which  was  transbited 
into  many  languages.  He  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  species,  which  he  divided  into  five 
races — the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Malay,  American,  and 
Ethiopian.  Died  Jan.  22,  1840.  (See  C.  F.  H.  Maux, 
"  Zum  Andcnkcn  an  J.  F.  Illumenbach,"  1840.) 

Blum'field,  a  post-township  of  Saginaw  eo.,  Mich.  P. 
1074. 

Blun'derbuss  [supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Dutch  donderbm,  from  dander, "  thunder,"  and  /•*(«.  a  "tube  :*' 
literally,  a  "  thunder-tultc  "].  a  short  musket  or  gun  with  a 
large  calibre  or  bore,  which  has  suihcient  capacity  lor  sev- 
eral bullets.  It  has  a  limited  range,  but  is  destructive  at 
close  quarters,  and  was  formerly  used  in  the  deience  of 
houses  against  burglars.  In  the  army  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  carbine. 

Blunt  (EDMrsn),  an  American  hydrographer,  born  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Nov.  2."^,  1709,  became  in  18.^3  first 
assistant  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.     Died  Sept.  2,  ISfiO. 

Blunt  (Edmund  MAurii),  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  .June  20,  1770.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  valuable  nautical  works,  "The  Amer- 
ican Coast  Pilot"  (179(5).     Died  Jan.  2,  18G2. 

Blunt  (Gr.oKfiE  AVilliam),  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
Mar.  11,  1802,  educated  in  New  York  City.  He  was  tho 
author  of  various  charts,  "Atlantic  Memoir,"  "  Sheet  An- 
chor," "  Harbor  Laws  of  New  York,"  "  Plan  to  Avoid  the 
Centre  of  Violent  Galet^,"  and  comjiiler  of  the  "American 
Coast  Pilot."  He  was  a  commissiciner  of  emigration 
(1852-54),  pilot  commissioner  since  1845,  and  harbor  com- 
missioner since  1867.  He  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit 
in  the  various  positions  ho  held,  and  was  instrumental  in 
correcting  many  abuses  and  effecting  reforms;  ami  to  tho 
interests  of  New  York,  as  depending  upon  ihe  preservation 
of  its  magnificent  harbor  and  port,  he  particularly  devoted 
himself.     D.  Apr.  19,  1878. 

Blunt  (James  G.).  M.D..an  American  general,  born  at 
Treiilttn,  Mc,  July  20,  1820,  removed  in  lS5tl  to  Kansas, 
and  was  ajjpointed  in  1801  brigadier-general  and  com- 
mander of  tbe  department  of  Kansas.  He  was  made  a 
nuLJur-geueral  in  18G2.  In  1863  he  commanded  the  army 
of  the  frontier. 

Blunt'schFi  (Johann  Kaspau).  professor  of  political 
scieuec  at  Ikidelbcrg,  bom  at  Zur^h  Mar.  7,  l8tS.  and 
took  part  in  Ihe  ])olitieal  movement  of  I8;J9  as  a  conserva- 
tive. He  published  a  history  of  Zurich,  a  history  of  the 
Swiss  federal  laws,  extensive  treatises  on  public  and  private 
law,  and  a  dictionary  of  politics. 

BIyth  (Samhei.).  a  British  naval  officer,  born  in  17S4, 
eominandcd  the  brig  Boxer  in  an  engagement,  off  Portland, 
Me.,  with  the  U.  S.  brig  Enterprise.  Sept.  5,  ISLt,  during 
which  he  was  killed  by  a  ciinnon-ball.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Portland  with  the  honors  of  war  by  the  side  of 
Lieut.  Burrows,  who  commanded  the  Enteri.risc,  and  was 
also  killed. 

Biytlie,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  190. 
Blylhe,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  eo.,  Pa.  Pop.  1921. 
Bo'a,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  large  non-venomous  ser- 
pents, all  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  the  similar 
laru'c  serpents  of  Asia  and  Africa  forming  tho  genus  f\f/tl:j>n, 
Tbe  family  l!oid:o  (containing  the  /)/thonw,  cte.  of  the  Old 
Worht  ft-'*  well  as  the  true  /ion*,  anacondas,  etc.  of  tho  New) 
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is  almost  exclusively  tropical,  and  nearly  all  the  species 
are  of  great  size  and  strength.  It  is  related  by  Livy  that 
a  serpent  lliO  lect  in  length  devoured  several  soldiers  and 
caused  alarm  to  a  Koman  army  in  Africa ;  the  skin  is  said 
to  have  been  long  preserved  at  Rome.  The  mouth  of  the 
boas  is  destitute  of  poison  fangs.  Captain  J.  11.  Speke 
killed  a  serpent  in  Africa  5U  feet  long.    Their  teeth  are  long 


Boa  Constrictors  attacking  a  Deer. 

and  directed  backward,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prey, 
which  is  first  seized  by  the  mouth,  and  then  the  serpent, 
with  a  ra]iidity  of  motion  which  the  eye  of  the  observer 
fails  to  follow,  coils  itself  around  it;  the  muscles  of  the 
body  afterwards  compress  it,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  life 
is  extinct.  Deglutition  then  takes  place,  accompanied 
with  a  flow  of  saliva,  not  only  for  lubrication,  but  to  hasten 
the  process  of  digestion.  The  food  is  alwaj's  swallowed 
entire,  and  the  process  seems  to  require  no  small  effort. 
The  neck  is  distended  to  an  enormous  degree  as  the  prey 
passes  through.  After  a  repast  these  serpents  spend  a 
considerable  time  in  a  state  of  torpidity — several  weeks 
elapsing  before  they  require  a  new  supply — and  in  this 
state  they  are  easily  killed. 

The  lungs  consist  of  two  lobes,  one  much  larger  than  the 
other,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  larger  is  a  capacious  air- 
bag,  supposed  to  serve  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  during 
deglutition.  The  tail  has  great  prehensile  power,  and  its 
grasp  of  a  tree  round  which  it  may  be  coiled  is  aided  by  the 
opposing  action  of  two  claws,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus, 
which  arc  the  representatives  of  the  hinder  limbs  of  the 
superior  vertebrate  animals,  and  which,  on  dissection,  are 
found  to  be  connected  not  only  with  strong  muscles,  but 
with  bones  entirely  concealed  within  the  serpent.  The 
head  is  thick  and  somewhat  elongated ;  the  eyes  small ;  the 
tail  blunt;  the  scales  numerous  and  rather  small;  the  colors 
in  many  species  bright  and  elegantly  disposed.  The  true 
boas  have  the  plates  under  the  tail  single,  while  in  the 
pythons  they  are  double.  They  are  of  four  species.  The 
Boa  constrictor  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  largest,  seldom 
attaining  a  length  of  more  than  twelve  feet.  It  is  common 
in  parts  of  South  America,  where  its  skin  is  used  for  mak- 
ing boots  and  saddles.  Uric  acid  is  prepared  in  Europe 
from  the  excrement  of  the  boa.  The  name  boa  constrictor 
is,  however,  popularly  extended  to  any  very  large  non- 
venomous  serpent.  The  only  known  serpent  of  the  boa 
family  in  the  U.  S.  is  a  small  species  of  Wenona,  found  in 
the  Pacific  States.  Revised  by  C.  \V.  Gkekne. 

Boadice'a,  written  also  Voadica^  a  warlike  British 
queen,  was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  leeni,  who 
died  about  110  A.  D.  Soon  after  this  date  she  and  her  sub- 
jects, exasperated  by  the  rapacity  and  outrages  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  took  arms  against  them.  The  Britons 
took  the  Roman  colonies  of  Camalodunum  and  Londinum 
(London),  and  killed  about  70,000  Romans.  She  was  de- 
feated in  G2  A.  D.  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  then  killed 
herself.     (Sec  Tacitus,  "Annales.") 

Boar,  the  male  of  the  Sus  scrofa,  or  swine.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  wild  stuck  of  swine  found  in  various  countries, 
the  term  is  used  without  particular  reference  to  the  sex  of 
the  animals.  The  native  country  of  this  species  is  in  the  Old 
World,  where  the  wild  stock  abounds  in  parts  of  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Africa.  The  wild  boars  found  in  the  Southern 
States  (especially  in  Florida)  are  descended  from  the  do- 
mestic swine,  but  have  reverted  quite  to  the  wild  type  in 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  body,  ears,  and  tusks,  the  bristly 
crest  on  the  back,  the  black  or  red  color,  and  the  striped 
young.  Most  writers  make  all  the  domestic  breeds  of  swine 
descendants  nf  the  wild  stock.  Others  think  the  small  na- 
tive pig  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  of  a  separate  species;  but  it 
is  asserted  by  some  that  no  swine  were  known  on  these  islands 
till  after  they  were  visited  by  European  ships,  which  cer- 
tainly left  swine  and  other  domestic  animals  ia  many  parta 


of  Polynesia.  A  few  writers  regard  the  East  Indian  boar 
as  of  a  distinct  species.  Swine  with  solid  hoofs  are  known 
in  Poland  and  Hungary.  No  true  swine  are  native  to 
America  or  Australia.  Boar-hunting  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  exciting  sports  of  the  chase.  It 
is  practised  in  Europe,  India,  and  Syria — in  some  places 
with  toils  or  nets,  in  others  with  dogs,  which  bring  the  boar 
to  bay.  when  ho  is  despatched  with  a  spear  or  long  knife. 
In  India  he  is  hunted  on  horseback  and  killed  with  a  boar- 
spear.  It  is  held  unsportsmanlike  to  shoot  the  boar. 
When  at  bay  the  wild  boar  is  a  very  dangerous  animal. 

Board,  a  form  of  lumber;  a  piece  of  timber  sawed 
thin  ;  if  more  than  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  it  is  called 
a  plank  ;  a  table ;  entertainment  or  food ;  the  deck  of  a  ship 
or  vessel ;  a  table  at  which  a  council  or  court  is  held ;  a 
body  of  public  men  constituting  a  quorum  in  session. 
Board  is  a  general  term  applied  to  persons  in  a  collective 
capacity  who  have  the  management  of  some  public  office 
or  department,  bank,  etc.;  thus  the  directors  of  a  bank  or 
railroad  are  called  the  board  of  directors;  the  British  lords 
of  the  treasury,  the  board  of  treasury.  In  nautical  lan- 
guage, board  is  a  space  or  portion  of  sea  over  which  a  ship 
passes  in  tacking. 

To  "go  aboard"  or  "on  board"  is  to  enter  a  vessel,  to 
embark  in  it.  The  mast  is  said  to  "go  by  the  board  "when 
it  breaks  and  falls  into  the  water. 

To  "board,"  in  naval  warfare,  signifies  to  enter  a  ship 
by  force  in  order  to  capture  it.  The  assailants  sometimes 
throw  on  the  enemy's  deck  combustibles,  etc.,  in  order  to 
confuse  the  crew,  and  then  board  the  ship  armed  with 
boarding-pikes,  pistols,  and  cutlasses. 

Board'man,  a  township  of  Clayton  co.,  Ia.  Pop.  ISOfi. 

Boardnian,  a  post-township  of  Mahoning  co,,  0. 
Pop.  Sir. 

Board'man  (George  Dana),  an  American  Baptist 
missionary,  born  in  Livermore.  Me..  Feb.  1,  ISOl,  graduated 
at  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University)  in  1822,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1825.  He  sailed  for 
Burraah  July  16,  1825,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  work  among  the  Karens,  being, 
practically,  the  founder  of  the  Karen  mission.  Died  near 
Tavoy  Feb.  11.  isi'.l. — His  son  (Rev.  George  D.  Board- 
man,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia)  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  scholarly  clergymen  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  He 
was  born  at  Tavoy,  in  British  Burmah,  Aug.  18,  1828,  and 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1852. 

Boardman  (Henry  AuGUSTrs).  D.  D.,  an  able  and 
eloquent  American  divine,  was  born  at  Troy,  N.Y.,  Jan.  1', 
1808.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  18211,  taking  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  afterwards  studied  theology 
at  Princeton.  Since  1833  be  has  been  pastor  of  the  Tenth 
Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  Chosen  in  lS5.'i  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  fill  the  chair  of  pastoral  theology 
at  Princeton,  he  declined  this  position.  He  published  "  Tho 
Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  "  (18."9)  and  "  The  Bi- 
ble in  the  Counting-house"  (1853).     D.  June  15,  18S0. 

Boardman  (Richard),  one  of  Wesley's  first  mission- 
aries to  America,  born  in  England  in  1738,  joined  Wes- 
ley's conference  in  1703,  volunteered  for  America  in  1769, 
preached  in  New  York,  and  generally  through  the  Middle 
States,  till  1774,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and  con- 
tinued his  itinerant  ministry  till  his  death  at  Cork,  Ireland, 
Oct.  4,  1782.  He  is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  American  Methodism. 

Board  of  Admiralty,  a  governmental  department 
which  has  the  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  British 
navy.  (See  Admiralty.)  It  comprises  six  lords  commis- 
sioners, who  decide  collectively  on  all  important  questions. 
Besides  this  collective  action,  each  has  special  duties. 
There  are  two  civil  and  four  naval  lords.  The  first  civil 
lord  (always  a  cabinet  minister),  besides  a  general  control 
has  the  management  of  nnval  estimates,  finance,  appoint- 
ments, and  promotions.  The  first  naval  lord  manages 
the  distribution  of  the  fleet,  discipline,  appointment  of 
inferior  officers,  commissioning  ships,  sailing  orders,  and 
the  naval  reserve.  The  second  naval  lord  attends  to 
armaments,  manning  the  navy,  the  coast-guard,  the  ma- 
rines, marine  artillery,  dockyard  brigades,  and  naval  ap- 
prentices. The  third  naval  lord  attends  to  naval  architec- 
ture, machinery,  and  new  inventions.  The  fourth  naval 
lord  has  control  over  the  stores,  victualling  ships,  medical 
affairs,  transports,  and  pensioners.  The  junior  civil  lord 
attends  to  accounts,  mail-packets.  Greenwich  Hospital, 
chaplains,  and  schools.  Under  these  six  lords  are  two  sec- 
retaries-iu-ehief,  who  manage  the  office-work.  The  lords 
all  resign  when  the  prime  minister  resigns. 

Board  of  Ordnance.     Sec  Ordnance,  by  Capt.  R. 
P.  Parrott. 
Board  of  Trade,  in  Great  Britain,  a  permanent  com- 
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mitteo  of  the  privy  council,  comprising  many  of  the  high 
functionaries  of  the  government,  who  iiave  the  Bupervision 
of  marine  atfairs,  railwaj's,  joint-stock  companies,  etc.,  and 
who  also  collect  and  publish  statistics  and  information  of 
all  kinds  which  have  a  hearing  upon  the  commerce,  rev- 
enues, and  economic  conditions  of  the  nation,  the  cohniies, 
and  foreign  countries.  The  results  are  published  in  monthly 
and  annual  reports. 

In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  boards  of  trade  are  voluntary 
associations  of  business-men,  which  in  most  large  towns  are 
organized  to  promote  the  financial  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  place,  and  to  consider  such  questions  with  regard  to 
railway  and  water  communication,  foreign  commerce,  bank- 
ing, insurance,  exchange,  supply  and  demand,  etc.  as  may 
from  time  to  time  demand  their  attention. 

Boar'fish  {Cnpron),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  dory  fam- 
ily, or  Zcidao,  ditforiug  from  the  genus  Zeiia  in  the  still 


The  Boarfish. 


more  protractile  mouth  (the  resemblance  of  which  to  the 
snout  of  ahog  is  supposed  to  havegivcn  origin  to  the  name), 
in  the  want  of  spines  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins,  and  of  long  filaments  to  the  dorsal  spines.  The  body 
has  the  usual  oval,  much-compressed  form  of  the  family. 
The  common  boarfish  ( tVi^jrog  tipcr)  is  a  well-known  in- 
habitant of  the  Mediterranean,  rarely  caught  on  the  coasts 
of  England.     The  flesh  is  little  esteemed. 

Boat  [Anglo-Sa.\on,  hm  ;  Fr.  hatcnu  ;  Ger.  Bout ;  Danish, 
baud;  Sw.  6(r(],a  small  open  vessel  moved  by  oars,  sails,  or 
horse-power.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  decked  vessel 
moved  by  steam  and  called  a  steamboat.  Boats  differ 
greatly  in  form  and  dimensions  according  to  the  pur|>oscs 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  and  receive  various  names,  as 
barge,  cutter,  gig,  pinnace,  skiff,  gondola,  yawl,  jolly-boat, 
wherry,  canal-boat,  ferry-boat,  scow,  etc.  The  principal  boats 
attached  to  a  ship  of  war  are  the  long-boat,  launch,  barge, 
pinnace,  cutter,  jolly-boat,  yawl,  ami  gig.  The  long-boat 
has  a  mast  and  sails,  and  is  employed  to  fetch  wood,  water, 
and  heavy  stores  from  the  shore  to  the  ship.  The  launch 
is  more  flat-bottomed  than  the  long-boat,  and  is  adapted 
for  service  in  shallow  waters  or  for  ascending  rivers.  Large 
vessels  sometimes  huvo  steam  launches  armed  with  guns, 
for  fighting  in  shallow  waters.  The  barge  is  a  long,  narrow 
boat  u.sed  to  carry  the  principal  officers  to  and  Irom  the 
ship.  The  name  is  also  ap]ilicd  to  quite  a  numlrer  of  other 
kinds  of  craft,  large  and  small.  The  pinnace  has  usually 
eight  oars,  and  is  intended  for  the  inferior  ofiieers.  The 
cutter  is  broader,  deeper,  and  shorter  than  the  pinnace,  is 
rowed  with  six  oars,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  carrying 
light  stores  and  the  crew.  The  jolly-boat  is  similar  in  form 
to  the  cutter,  but  smaller,  and  has  only  fimr  oars.  The  yawl 
is  a  small  boat  used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the 
cutler  and  jolly-boat.  The  gig  is  a  long  narrow  boat  of 
six  or  eight  oars,  and  is  used  to  convey  the  chief  officers 
of  the  ship  on  expeditions  re(|uiring  great  speed.  It  is 
only  the  larger  ships  of  war  that  carry  boats  of  all  these 
varieties.  I.ife-boats  arc  kept  at  dangerous  points  upon 
the  coasts,  and  are  carried  on  board  many  shi]is.  They 
are  designed  to  be  so  built  that  they  cannot  he  capsized  or 
sunk.  They  were  first  patented  in  1785,  and  have  been 
much  improved  sin(H'. 

The  coracle,  the  most  ancient  form  of  boat  known  in  the 
British  Islands,  still  used  in  Wales,  is  a  large  wiekerwork 
basket,  covered  with  skins  or  some  thin  wateri)! f  sub- 
stance, strengthencil  by  a  cross-seat.  The  birch-hark  canoe 
and  skin  boats  of  soni'e  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  essentially 
identical  with  (he  eoradc.  Thi-  wlicrry  is  stoutly  built, 
and  is  designed  to    carry  al.oul   eight  passengers.     It  is 


managed  by  one  sculler  or  two  oarsmen,  and  it  is  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  or  pleasure-parties.  The  boats 
used  for  rowing  as  a  sport  are  of  a  much  lighter  and  sharper 
build. 

Boat-Bill  {Cancroma  cochkariu),  a  bird  of  the  order 
(irallatorts  aud  of  the  heron  family.  It  diflers  from  the 
heron  chiefly  in  the  form  of  its  bill,  which  is  very  broad, 
and  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  a  boat.  The  mainlibtes 
have  been  compared  to  the  bowls  of  two  spoons  placed  one 
upon  the  other.  It  is  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  .^outh 
America,  and  feeds  on  fish.  In  size  it  is  nearly  equal  to  a 
domestic  fowl. 

Boat-fly  (yotonecta),  a  genus  of  aquatic  insects  of 
the  order  Hemipetra  and  sub-order  Ileteroptera,  derives 
its  name  from  the  form  of  the  body,  which  resembles  a 
boat,  and  is  well  adajtted  to  movement  in  the  water.  The 
insects  of  this  genus  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  always 
swimming  on  their  backs.  The  Xufimccttt  ijfuHvti,  called 
water  boatman,  is  common  in  Kngland,  and  is  about 
half  an  inch  long.  It  can  fly  well,  but  seldom  uses  its 
wings.  Many  species  are  found  in  this  country. 
Boating.     Sec  Reoatta. 

Boat-Lowering  .\pparatus  is  an  arrangement 
of  ropes  and  pulleys  for  lowering  boats  from  shii)S 
quickly  and  safely.  Every  passenger-ship  is  compelled 
by  law  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  boats,  and  every 
ship  of  war  carries  boats  for  minor  services.  Many  in- 
ventors have  directed  their  ingenuity  to  this  subject, 
with  a  hope  of  devising  some  mctlmd  of  ra])idly  low- 
ering boats  in  a  storm,  without  the  thinger  of  accident. 
The  apparatus  now  most  ajiproved  is  ClilYord's,  in  which 
the  lowering  and  disengaging  are  effected  by  one  man 
seated  in  the  boat. 

Boat'swain  (commonly  prontmnced  by  sailors 
bo'sn),  an  officer  on  a  ship  of  war  who  has  charge  of 
the  boats,  sails,  rigging,  cables,  anchors,  and  cordage. 
He  must  frequently  examine  the  masts,  yards,  sails, 
and  ropes,  and  report  their  condition.  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  summon  the  crew  to  their  work,  and  to  assist 
in  the  necessary  business  of  the  ship  and  in  relieving 
the  watch.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  be  is  as- 
sisted by  a  boatswain's  mate. 

Bobadi'lla,  de  (Fuaxcisco),  a  governor  of  Uispaniola 
and  knight  of  C'alatrava,  sent  in  loOO  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  with  plenary  powers  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
that  colony,  lie  immediately  put  Columbus,  who  was  then 
governor,  in  irons,  and  sent  him  to  ,'>j>ain.  Columbus  was, 
however,  well  received  at  court  and  by  the  nation,  and  was 
sent  back  on  his  fourth  voyage,  arriving  there  on  the  day 
when  Bobadilla  started  to  return  to  Spain,  lor  he  had  Iteen 
recalled.  Bobadilla's  government  had  been  very  disorderly 
and  unfortunate,  and  hardly  had  he  left  the  jiort  when  his 
ship  was  lost  in  a  hurricane,  and  he  was  drowned  June  211, 
1502. 

Bob'bin,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  or  a  wooden 
roller,  flanged  at  each  end,  used  to  hidd  yarn,  which  is 
wound  emit,  jinparatory  to  warping,  in  the  weaving  of  cloth. 
In  throstle-spinning  bobbins  are  an  essential  jiart  of  the 
machinery,  as  they  receive  the  thread  from  the  rollers.  The 
number  of  bobbins  used  in  the  various  branches  of  busi- 
ness is  enormous.  In  the  thread  manufacture  alone  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  stated  that  L'.OIIll.UtUl  gross  are  used  annually. 
Thread-bobbins  arc  turned  by  a  self-acting  lathe,  which 
turns  out  one  hundred  gross  in  ten  hours,  a  saving  of  six- 
teen-fold  as  compared  with  hand-turning:  the  attendant 
has  to  feed  the  machine  by  dropping  blocks  into  a  hopper, 
from  which  they  pass  into  the  lathe,  where  they  are 
finished. 

Bob'binet  (  r.  e.  biMin-net),  a  sort  of  lace  or  net- 
fabric  wijven  by  machinery,  and  usually  made  of  cotton. 
It  is  a  fine  and  elegant  textile  fabric  of  a  peculiar  texture, 
which  consists  in  the  interlacing  of  a  set  of  long  threads, 
re]ire5cnting  the  warp  in  common  weaving  with  a  set  of 
cross  ones,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  mesh  texture. 
Bobbinet  is  made  at  Nottingham,  England,  and  in  France. 
Bobcay'geon,  a  post-village  of  Verulam  township, 
Victoria  CO..  Ilntario,  on  an  island  in  Sturgeon  anil  Pigeon 
lakes,  IH  miles  from  Lindsay.  The  toivn  is  divided  by  ft 
canal  which,  with  its  locks,  "cost  $150,(111(1.  It  has  a  largo 
trade  in  lumber,  and  has  daily  lines  of  steamboats,  except 
in  winter.  It  lias  one  weekly  nc-wspapcr.  I'ci|i.  al).)Ut  1000. 
Bobolink',  Bob'liiik,  Rcfd-binl,  or  Kici-hird 
(l)nlirliini;/.r  oii/zironm).  a  beautiful  American  migratory 
bird  of  the  oriler  Insessores,  passes  the  winter  in  the  West 
Indies  or  in  tropical  regions.  It  c.inies  northward  early  in 
spring,  and  arrives  in  May  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  ,<tate. 
in  which  latitude  it  breeds.  It  builds  its  nesi  in  niea.lows 
among  the  grass,  and  renders  service  to  farmers  by  the  de- 
struction id'  insects  and  worms.      In  May  and  .Fune  (ho 
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male  is  very  musical,  singing  in  the  air  with  great  volu- 
bility and  hilarity,  and  rising  and  falling  as  if  by  a  series 
of  jerks.     "  He  chants  out,"  says  Wilson,  ••  such  a  jingling 


IM    triif  ■ 
The  Bobolink. 

medley  of  short  variable  notes,  uttered  with  such  seeming 
confusion  and  rapidity,  that  it  appears  as  if  half  a  dozen 
birds  of  different  kinds  were  singing  all  together."  The 
summer  plumage  of  the  male  is  mostly  black,  variegated 
with  white  on  the  seapularies  and  tail-coverts,  and  yellow, 
which  it  exchanges  in  July  or  August  for  a  plumage  like 
that  of  the  female.  This  is  marked  with  several  shades  of 
brown  or  dull  yellow.  Its  length  is  seven  or  eight  inches. 
About  the  end  of  June  the  birds  cease  to  sing,  become  gre- 
garious, and  move  in  large  flocks  to  the  Middle  States. 
They  are  called  reed-birds  in  Pennsylvania,  where  many  of 
them  are  shot  for  the  table  in  autumn.  In  the  latter  part 
of  autumn  immense  flocks  of  them  attack  the  rice-crops  of 
South  Carolina,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  rice-bird, 
rice  bunting,  or  rice  troopial.  Many  of  them  are  kept  in 
cages  for  their  song,  but  they  do  not  sing  in  autumn  or 
winter. 

Bobrinez%  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Chersun,  l.Jj  miles  N.  E.  of  Odessa.     Pop.  (ioJS. 

Bobruisk',  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Berezina,  in  the 
government  of  Minsk,  and  *J2  miles  S.  E.  of  Minsk,  was 
formerly  fortified.  It  is  connected  by  steamboat  with  the 
towns  on  the  river.     Pop.  24,6S1. 

Bo'ca  Ti'gris  (Chinese,  Hu-men  or  Fnmen,  {.  e.  " month 
of  the  tiger"),  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  River  into  the 
Outer  Waters,  or  Lintin  Bay.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  islands  of  Anunghoi  and  Chuenpee,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  island  of  Ty -cock-tow.  A  number  of  forts  and  batteries 
called  '•  Bogue  forts,"  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
river,  were  stormed  by  the  British  in  1S41  and  IS.'iT. 

Bocca'ccio  (OiovASNi).  or  Boccaccio  di  Certaldo, 
a  celebrated  Italian  novelist  and  poet,  born  in  Paris  or 
Florence  in  1313,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant 
and  a  French  woman.  He  collected  many  books,  and 
copied  rare  ancient  manuscripts  which  he  was  not  able  to 
purchase,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age. 
At  Xaplcs  he  fell  in  love,  about  1342,  with  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  an'l  to  please  her  he  wrote 
poems  entitled  '*  II  Filostrato,"  '*  L'Amurosa  Visione,"  and 
others.  He  became  about  1350  an  intimate  friend  of 
Petrarch,  and  returned  to  Florence,  the  government  of 
which  employed  him  in  several  diplomatic  missions.  His 
principal  work  is  the  *'  Decameronc,  or  Hundred  Tales  " 
(1353),  in  prose.     These  tales  have  extraordinary  literary 


merit,  and  are  esteemed  models  of  style,  but  some  of  them 
are  extremely  obscene.  From  the  "  Decameronc"  Shak- 
speare  derived  the  subjects  of  several  of  his  dramas.  In 
1373,  Boccaccio  was  appointed  to  lecture  at  Florence  on 
Dante's  "  Divina  Commcdia."  He  wrote  a  '*  Life  of  Dante." 
He  died  Dec.  21,  137J.  "There  is,"  says  Hazlitt,  in  Boc- 
caccio's serious  pieces,  "a  truth, a  pathos,  and  an  exquisite 
refinement  of  sentiment  which  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  prose-writer  whatever."  (Characters  of  Shak- 
itpeare'a  Playa.)  (Sec  Baldei.li,  "Vita  de  Giovanni  Boc- 
caccio," 1806;  Mazztchelli,  "Scrittori  d'ltalia  j"  Long- 
fellow, '*  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.") 

BochartiSAMtEL),  a  learned  French  Protestant  Orien- 
talist and  theologian,  born  at  Rouen  May  30,  1599,  studied 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriae  under  Er]>enius  at  Leyden,  and 
excelled  in  philology.  He  became  in  1626  pastor  of  the 
Protestant  church  at  Caen,  where  he  remained  forty-two 
years,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  and 
writer.  Hi:^  most  imjtortiint  works  arc  a  "  Sacred  tJeog- 
raphy,"  in  Latin  (lG4tij.  and  "  Hierozoicon,"  or  an  account 
of  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  Bihie  (IGfiu).  Died  at 
Caen  May  11.  1667.  His  Geographia  Sacra  displays  great 
learning  and  sagacity.  (See  Mokin,  *'De  Vita  et  Scriptis 
S.  Bocharti,"  1692;  'EowAftn  H.  Smith,  "  S.  Bochart :  Re- 
cherches  sur  la  Vie  de  cet  Auteur  illustre,"  1833.) 

Boch'uia,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  23  miles  by 
rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Cracow,  It  has  several  churches.  Here 
are  mines  of  salt  which  yield  about  15,000  tons  annually. 
Poj).  in  1S09.  8040. 

Boch'old,  or  Bocholt,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia, on  the  Aa.  42  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Milnster.  It  has 
a  castle,  and  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics,  hosiery,  and  cot- 
ton stuffs.     Pop.  in  1871.  G125. 

Boch'uni)  a  Prussian  town,  in  Westphalia,  31  miles  by 
rail  N.  E.  of  DUsseldorf,  has  manufactures  of  woollens, 
paper-hangings,  hardware,  iron,  and  tobacco,  and  import- 
ant mines  of  coal.     Pop,  in  1871,  21,193. 

Bock  (Karl  Ernst),  a  German  pathologist  and  anat- 
omist, born  Feb.  21,  1809.  became  professor  of  pathological 
anatomy  in  Leipsic  in  1839.  His  "  Buch  vom  Gesunden 
und  Kranken  Menschen"  (9th  ed.  1872)  has  had  a  wide 
circulation. 

Bock'enheim',  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Hesse-Xassau,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Frankfort-on-thc-Main. 
It  has  manufactures  of  iron-ware,  jewelry,  and  pianos,  and 
a  large  cattle-market.     Pop.  in  1871,  S470. 

Bockhf  or  Boeckh  (August),  an  eminent  German 
philologist  and  classical  antiquary,  born  at  Carlsruhe  Nov. 
24,  1785.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  and  obtained  in  1810 
the  chair  of  eloquence  and  ancient  (or  Greek)  literature  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  taught  for  forty  years 
or  more.  His  lectures  comprised  archa?ology  and  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  literature,  philosophy,  politics,  etc.  Among 
his  greatest  works,  which  have  formed  an  era  in  archae- 
ology and  philology,  arc  "  The  Political  Economy  of  the 
Athenians"  (2  vols.,  1817),  which  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis  translated  into  English,  and  ''  Records  of  the  Mari- 
time Affairs  of  Attica"  (1840).  He  commenced  in  1824 
the  great  work  called  *•  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gra;carum" 
(4th  vol.,  1867,  unfinished).     Died  Aug.  3,  1867, 

Bock'lin  (Arnold),  a  German  landscape  painter,  born 
in  Bale  in  1827,  studied  under  Schirmer  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
became  professor  in  the  art-school  of  Weimar  in  1860. 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  brilliancy  and  harmony  of 
color. 

Bode'ga,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Sonoma  co,, 
Cal.  The  village  is  at  the  head  of  Bodega  Bay,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  in  lat.  38°  IS'  20.37"  jX.,  Ion.  123°  02' 
28.8"  W.     Pop.  of  township,  1407. 

Bo'denstedt'  (Fuiedrich  Martin),  a  German  poet 
and  journalist,  born  at  Hanover  A])ril  22.  1819.  He  trans- 
lated into  German  the  works  of  several  Russian  poets, 
published  "The  Nations  of  the  Caucasus"  (1848;  2d  ed.. 
2  vols..  1855),  and  became  ]>rofessorof  the  Slavic  languages 
at  Munich  about  1854.  Among  his  works  is  a  *'  Thousand 
and  One  Days  in  the  Orient"  (2  vols.  1854  ;  4th  ed.  1864). 

Bode's  Law  is  the  name  given  by  astronomers  to  an 
empirical  formula  which  seems  to  mark  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  planets.  The  law,  however,  was  not  discovered 
by  Bode,  having  been  put  forward  before  his  time  by  Kep- 
ler, and  by  Titius  in  1772. 

The  law  may  be  thus  exhibited  :  Under  the  names  of 
the  several  }tlanets  in  the  order  of  their  distance  set  the 
number  4.  Then  below  this  row  of  fours  write  in  order 
the  numbers  0,  3,  6,  12,  24.  48,  and  so  on.  the  0  falling 
under  Mercury,  the  3  under  Venus,  and  so  on.  Adding 
the  several  columns  thus  obtained,  we  have  the  following 
result : 
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Mer- 
cury. 

Venua. 

Eirtb. 

Mara. 

As- 
teroids. 

Jupi- 
ter, 

Sat- 
ura. 

Ura- 
ous. 

Nep. 
tune. 

4 
0 

4 
3 

4 
0 

4 
12 

4 
24 

4 
48 

4 
96 

4 
192 

4 

384 

4 

7 

10 

16 

28 

52 

100 

196 

388 

The  numbers  lliua  oljlainei]  corresiioiul  closely  with  the 
relative  distances  of  the  jjliinets,  e.\eei)t  only  in  the  case  of 
Ncplunc.  The  real  distances,  calling  the  earth's  distance 
10,  iire  as  follows: 


Mer- 
cury. 

Venus. 

Earth. 

Mars. 

Ax-          Jupl- 
teroids.       ter. 

Sat. 
urn. 

Ura- 
nus. 

Nep- 
tune. 

3.9 

7.2           10 

15 

27.5         52 

95 

192 

300 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  distance  of  Neptune  falls  far  short 
of  that  wliich  Bode's  law  would  assijcn  to  a  trans-Uranian 
planet.  This  empirical  law  has  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  astronomy. 

Similar  rcbitiona  have  been  detected  amoncr  the  distances 
of  thi!  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  In  the  ease  of  Ju- 
piter's system,  the  constant  numlicr  is  7,  the  nuiul)er  mul- 
tiplied is  4,  and  tho  constant  nudliplier  '2\.  In  the  case 
of  Saturn's  system,  tho  constant  number  is  4,  the  number 
multiplied  is  1,  and  the  constant  multiplier  2. 

It  seems  ditBeult  to  believe  that  a  law  so  well  marked, 
and  fidfilled  so  closely  in  so  many  instances,  is  not  in  re:il- 
ity  the  result  of  ])hysical  relations  of  some  sort,  thout^h  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  what  those  relations  may  be. 

Bodin  (Jean),  an  eminent  French  political  writer,  born 
at  Ani:;er3  in  15:^0.  Ho  published  in  1576  a  treatise  on 
govcrnnient  entitled  "Do  la  K6publiquo,"  and  in  1586  a 
Latin  version  of  the  same.  lie  advocated  a  limited  mon- 
archy as  the  best  form  of  government.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  ho  was  an  adherent  of  Henry  IV.  Died  in  I.5'J(i. 
His  "  Heptaplomeres  do  abditis  rerum  sublimiuni  areanis  " 
(published  by  Noack.  Scbwerin,  IMTjT)  is  considered  ouo  of 
the  most  interesting  books  of  that  age. 

Bodle'iaii  Library,  the  principal  library  of  Oxford 
ITuiversity,  restored  by  Sir  Thomas  IJodley  in  loU",  the 
original  lilirary  having  been  destroyed  before  156(J.  ISodley's 
first  presentation  was  a  collection  of  books,  purchased  on 
tho  t'ontineut  for  £10,000.  Through  his  intluence  and 
example  the  library  was  enriched  by  numerous  contribu- 
tions. Among  the  earliest  benefactors  of  the  Codlcian 
library,  which  was  opened  in  1002  with  a  collection  of 
about  3000  volumes,  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
presented  2oO  volumes  of  valual)te  (Jreek  manuscripts; 
Sir  Kenclm  Digby;  and  Archbishop  Laud,  who  made  a 
gift  of  loOO  manuscri[)ts  in  more  than  twenty  ditfercnt 
languages.  Upwards  of  8000  volumes  of  the  library  of 
Solden  went  to  the  Bodleian.  Gon.  Fairfax  ])resented  to 
it  many  manuscripts,  among  which  was  Dodworth's  col- 
lection of  100  volumes  on  English  history.  During  the 
present  century  important  bequests  have  been  the  collec- 
tions of  Richard  (Jough  (1812)  on  British  topography  and 
Saxon  and  Northern  literature;  of  Edmuud  AI alone  ( 1812) : 
also  £40,000  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Mason,  tho  interest  to  bo 
expended  on  books.  Tho  library  of  Francis  Douco  was 
added  in  1834.  In  1870  it  contained  500,000  volumes  and 
30,000  MSS. 

Bod'ley  (Sir  TnosrAs),  an  English  diplomatist,  born 
at  Exeter  Mar.  2,  1544,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  15G6.  Ho 
was  sent  by  (Jueen  Elizabeth  on  diplomatic  missions  to 
France,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  Ho  expended  much 
money  in  collecting  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  endowed 
the  great  public  library  of  Oxford,  called  the  Boolf.ian  Li- 
DnAuv  (which  see).  Died  Jan.  28,  1612.  (Sec  T.  UEAKNii's 
'*  Relicjuia^  Hodleianao.") 

Bod'mor  (JonA\>j  Jakob),  a  Swiss  critic  and  poet, 
born  near  Zurich  July  10,  168H.  Ho  founded  in  1721  a 
literary  journal  called  "  Discurso  dcr  Maler."  which  pro- 
moted a  reform  in  (Jcrman  literature,  iind  waged  a  lite- 
rary war  against  (lottsched.  .■\moug  his  numerous  works 
(wliieh  lack  originality)  is  tho  "Noacliide"  (1752).  Ho 
was  professor  of  history  at  Zurich  for  tifty  years.  Ho 
translated  "Paradise  Lost"  into  (jcrman.  Died  Jan.  2, 
I78.'i.  (See  J.  J.  Hottinckr,  "  Acroamado  J.  J.  Bodmero," 
l-s:!.) 

Bod'min,  a  town  in  En^lnnfl,  one  of  the  capitals  of 
rcirnwall.  20  miles  \V.  N.  W.  of  IMyinoillh,  consists  ehiclly 
of  one  Ion;;  street  in  a  valley  lietween  two  hills.  It  was 
once  an  ini])nrtant  place.  It  now  contains  a  coitrt-housc, 
a  jail,  an  ancient  priory,  and  a  ^raniinar-sehool  founded 
hy  (Jiicen  Kli/.ahetli.  It  is  now  one  of  the  stannary  towns 
of  Cornwall.     I>fi]>.  in  1S71,  ■li;72. 

Body  Color,  a  term  which,  in  oil-pnintinp,  is  applied 
to  the  o]ia(|U(^  colorinp;  proilnccd  hy  certain  modes  of  com- 
bining pigments.      \V'hen,  in  watcr-c<dor  painting,  colors 


are  laid  on  thickly,  and  mi.\cd  with  white  to  render  them 
opaque,  instead  of  in  tints  and  washes,  the  work  is  said  to 
be  executed  in  body  color. 

Body's  Isluiid,  the  long,  low,  sandy  strip  of  land  be- 
tween Itoanoke  and  Albemarle  .Soun<ls  and  tho  Atlantic 
Ocean.  N.  ol  Oregon  Inlet.  Uodvs  Island  lighthouse,  2 
miles  N.  of  Oregon  Inlet  (lat.  :)j°  4li'  47"  N.,  Ion.  7:>°  Xi'  20" 
W.J,  is  a  brick  tower  with  a  granite  foundation  and  an  iron 
top,  1611  feet  high,  showing  a  lirst-order  dioptric  white  fixed 
light,  15fi  feci  above  the  sea.  Tho  island  is  hero  2  miles 
wide,  and  is  in  Dare  eo.,  N.  C, 

Bocce,  or  Boyce  (IIkctor),  a  Scottish  historian,  born 
at  puutlee  about  I  41;;),  He  studied  and  graduated  at  tho 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  became  in  UU7  professor  of 
philosophy.  He  was  a  friend  of  Krasmus.  His  chief  work 
isu"  History  of  Scotland  "(io  Latin,  lj2(i),  which  is  highly 
esteemed.     Died  about  li.'iti. 

Brehmc'ria  [from  O,  R.  Biihmer,  a  German  savant],  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  I'rticaceas  was  fornierlv  in- 
cluded in  tho  genus  Ui-tica  (nettle).  The  fibres  of  several 
species  of  this  genus  are  used  to  make  ropes,  twine,  nets, 
and  cloth.  The  beautiful  fabric  called  China  grass-cloth  is 
made  of  the  fibres  of  /Iwlimcrin  nirea.  a  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  broad  ovate  leaves,  without  stings,  culti- 
vated by  the  Chinese,  who  call  it  lihoo-mn.  II  can  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  and  it  thrives  best  in  sbaile  and  moisture. 
It  grows  naturally  in  China.  Sumatra,  liurmah.  and  other 
parts  of  tho  East  Indies.  Tho  Malays  call  it  ramir.  Tho 
cultivation  of  ramie  has  been  tried  in  some  of  the  Southern 
U.  S.,  with  decided  success.  Nepaul  produces  an  import- 
ant sjiecics,  Iluhmeriit  frulcsrinn,  which  grows  from  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  the  fibre  of  which  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  fla.\.  The  natives  call  it  pooec,  yenki,  or  kienki.  This 
fibre  also  makes  excellent  paper,  and  will  probably  become 
an  important  commercial  )iroduct.  (See  Kamie.)  Tho 
U.  S.  have  one  native  species. 

Boco'tia  [Gr.  Donuria],  a  country  or  state  of  ancient 
Clrccce,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  l.ocris.  on  the  N.  E, 
and  E.  by  tho  Eubccan  Channel,  on  the  S.  by  Attica  and 
Megaris.  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Corinthian  (iulf,  and  on  tho 
W.  by  I'hocis.  Area,  estimated  at  1U!U  square  miles.  It 
may  bo  described  as  a  hollow  basin,  enclosed  on  the  X.  by 
Mount  Parnassus  and  tho  Opuntian  Mountains,  on  the  K. 
by  a  continuation  of  the  Opuntian  range,  on  the  S.  by 
Mount  Cilhierou  and  Mount  Fames,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mount 
Helicon.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  other  mountains 
and  several  valleys  and  plains.  It  contained  a  large  lako 
named  Copais  (now  Topolias),  which  had  no  outlet  except 
subterranean  channels  in  the  limestone  mountains.  Theso 
channels,  now  called  Kiiliiliuihrn,  were  not  sufficient  to 
carry  off'  tho  water  of  the  lake,  which  sometimes  inundated 
the  surrounding  plain.  To  obviate  Ibis  evil  the  ancii  nt 
Boiotians  constructed  two  tunnels  through  the  rock.  (Jno 
of  these  tunnels  was  nearly  four  miles  long,  with  twenty 
vertical  shafts  let  down  into  it.  Theso  two  great  works  are 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  what  is  called 
the  heroic  age.  The  largest  rivers  of  IJo-olia  were  the 
Asopus  and  the  Cephissus.  the  latter  of  which  rises  in  I'ho- 
eis  and  enters  Lake  Copais.  The  Asopus  flowed  eastward 
through  Iho  southern  part,  and  entered  the  Eiiripus,  In- 
stead of  the  pure  and  transparent  air  of  Atlica,  the  air  of 
Bteotia  is  rendered  damp  and  heavy  by  vapors  rising  from 
lakes  and  marshes.  The  winters  were  very  severe,  anil  tho 
snow  sometimes  lay  on  the  mountains  for  many  days.  The 
soil,  which  is  mostly  a  rich  mould,  was  very  fertile,  and 
produced  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  in  tile  present,  aluin- 
dant  crops  of  grain.  Tho  plain  of  the  Copais  is  esjacially 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Beeulia  was  famous  for  meadow 
and  pasture-land,  on  which  were  raised  the  excellent  horses 
of  the  Bu'otian  cavalry.  The  grape  ami  other  fruits  flour- 
ished ill  this  region.  .Among  tlie  other  productions  was 
tho  aulctic  or  fiutc  reed,  \shich  grew  in  the  marshes  of  Lako 
Copais,  and  had  au  imjiortant  iutiuencc  on  the  development 
of  (ircek  music. 

The  most  remarkable  tribes  that  inhabited  Bccotia  in  tho 
heroic  ago  were  tho  Minyie,  who  lived  at  t)rchunienus,  and 
the  Cadnieans  or  Cailmcones,  who  li\ed  at  Tlicbcs.  .At 
the  commencement  of  the  historical  period,  the  Minyaus 
and  other  tribes  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  country 
was  occujiied  by  the  Bo'otians,  who  are  sup])osed  to  ha^o 
come  from  Tbcssaly.  The  principal  cities  formed  a  confed- 
eracy uinler  the  presidency  of  Thebes.  Orchoineiius  was 
the  second  city  in  importance.  Among  the  other  towns 
were  Cornneia,  Haliarlus,  Thcsjiiiv,  Tnnagra,  Plata-a,  and 
.Anthedf)n.  The  Bo'otians  were  regarded  as  a  dull,  uniii- 
tcllcctual  ]H'ople,  and  less  refilled  and  polished  than  most 
of  the  Ili-llcnic  tribes.  Their  natural  diiliiess  was  a.-cribed 
to  the  dampness  and  ungenial  quality  of  their  climale.  .Ac- 
cording to  Cornelius  Nepos,  they  ])aid  more  attention  to  tho 
development  of  their  physical  powers  than  the  cultivation 
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of  their  minds.     Yet  this  state  produced  a  few  great  men 


Boer'haave  (Herman),  Ph.  D.,  M.D.,  F.K.S    a  Dutch 

Dlivsician  of  L-reat  t-miucuce,  was  born  at  \  oorhout,  near 
Levden  Dec  :il,  101)8.  He  studied  the  ancient  languages 
and  history  at  Lovden,  where  ho  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  111S9.  He  l.ogan  the  study  of  medicine  in 
IC.'IO  and  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  Hardcr\vicli  in  U'J.i,  after 
wliich  he  practised  at  Lcydcn.  In  1701  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  the  theory  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
don,  and  adopted  the  method  of  Hippocrates.  He  afterwards 
deviated  from  that  method,  and  substituted  mechaniciil  and 
chemical  hypotheses  to  c.^idain  diseases.  He  publislied  in 
17I1S  an  excellent  systematic  work  called  "  Medical  Insti- 
tutes" ("Institutio'nes  Medica;  in  Usus  annua;  Exereita- 
tionis  Domesticos").  He  became  in  1709  professor  of 
medicine  and  botany  at  Lcydcn,  where  he  acquired  great 
popularity  as  a  teacher.  Among  his  important  works  are 
"Aphorisms  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Cure  of  Diseases" 
("  Aphorismi  de  Cognoscendis  ct  Curandis  Morhis."  1700), 
which  is  a  model  for  style  and  other  merits,  and  "  Elements 
of  Chemistry"  (1724),  which  some  )iers«ns  consider  his 
capital  work.  His  reputation  extended  to  every  part  of 
Christendom,  and  patients  came  to  consult  him  from  every 
country  of  Europe.  He  received,  it  is  said,  a  letter  from  a 
Chinese  mandarin,  addressed  "  To  Boerhaave,  physician  in 
Europe."  He  died  Sept.  2^,  17aS,  leaving  one  child,  a 
daughter.  He  was  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  man  of  high 
moral  character.  (See  Dr.  S.  .Ionxso\.  "  Life  of  11.  Boer- 
haave," 1S:U;  Burton-,  "Life  and  Writings  of  H.  Boer- 
haave," 2  vols.,  17-13.) 

Boer'ne,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Kendall  eo.,  Tex. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Upper  Cibolo,  in  a  rich  and  picturesque 
valley.  It  was  founded  by  Germans  in  ISol,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  German  writer  Louis  Bijrne.  Pop. 
500,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Germans. 

Boers  are  the  farmers  in  South  Africa  of  Dutch  descent. 
After  the  annexation  of  Cape  Colony  by  Great  Britain, 
troubles  arose  between  the  government  and  the  bocrs,  and 
in  1S36  many  of  them  left  the  colony  and  founded  the 
Orange  River  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

Boethius   (ANii;rus    Manlius    SEVERiNrs),    an    emi- 
nent Roman  philosopher  and  statesman,  was  born  in  470 
A.  D.     He  was  liberally  educated,  became  a  good  Greek 
scholar,  was  chosen  consul  in  510,  and  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who   reigned  at 
Rome,  and  appointed  Boethius  maghtcr  offifiornm  in   his 
court.     His  political  influence  was  exerted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  but  his  probity  and  virtues  provoked  the 
enmity  of  powerful  courtiers  whose  corrupt  or  oppressive 
conduct  he  had  opposed.     He  was  accused  of  treasonable 
designs,  was  contiued  in  prison,  and  finally  executed  by 
orde'r  of  Theodoric  in  524  A.  D.     Whether  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian or  not  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     He  was  considered 
such  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Bollandists  gave  him  the 
position  of  a  saint.     Several  theological  tracts  are  attributed 
to  him,  and  were  included  in  the  Leyden  edition  (1671)  of 
his  "Consolation  of  Philosophy."     But  there  is  a  predomi- 
nance of  .argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  not, 
in  any  proper  sense,  a  Christian,  and  that  the  tract  on  the 
Trinity  was  from  another  hand,  probably  from  a  monk  of 
the  same  name.     Boethius  holds  a  place  in  the  history  of 
scholastic  philosophy  from  the  fact  that  a  passage  from 
his  commentary  on  the  "  Isagoge  "  of  Porphyry  gave  rise 
to  the  long-continued  discussions  between  the  Realists  and 
the  Nominalists.    While  he  was  in  prison  he  wrote,  partly  in 
verse,  "' De  Consolationc  Philosophiic"  ("  On  the  Consola- 
tion of  Philosophy  "),  which  is  his  greatest  work,  and  was 
very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.     It  was  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred  the  Great.    It  contains  no  allusions 
to  Christianity — a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  hypothesis  of  his  lieing  a   Christian,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which   it  was  written.      (See    Bar- 
BKRixi,  "  Exjiosizione  della  Vita  de  Boezio,"  17S.3  ;  Dom 
Gervaise,  "  Histoire  de  Boece,"  1715;  Heyne,  "Censura 
Ingenii  Boethii,"  1808  ;  "  Life  of  Boethius,"  prefixed  to 
Ridpath's  translation  of  the  "De   Consolationc  Philoso- 
phiw,"  17S5.)  M.  B.  Asderson. 

Boethius  (IIectob).     See  Boece. 
Btcuf,  a  town.ship  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3910. 
BfTuf,  a  townsliip  of  Gasconade  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1277. 
Breuf,  Bayou,  bi'oo  b^f,  a  river  or  creek  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  is  fed  liy  water  which   it  receives  from  the 
Mississippi   River  during  inundations.     It  extends  from 
Chicot  CO.,  Ark.,  south-westward  into  Louisiana,  and  unites 
with  the  Washita  River  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Franklin 


parish.     Steamboats  can  ascend  it  100  miles  or  more  during 
high  water. 

Bog  [Gaelic,  bog,  "soft,"  "moist"],  a  swamp  or  tract 
of  wet  land,  covered  in  many  cases  with  Peat  (which  see). 
Bogs,  calleil  mosses  in  Scotland  and  swamps  in  America, 
often  contain  the  well-preserved  trunks  of  trees,  especially 
of  the  oak  in  Ireland  and  of  the  cypress  in  America.  In 
many  caSes  these  tracts  are  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  and  may  thus  be  easily  drained,  when  they  often 
become  very  fertile  land.  (See  Drainage.) 
Bo'gansville,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1891. 
Bogard',  a  townsliiji  of  Daviess  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  1170. 
Bogard,  a  township  of  Henry  co..  Mo.  Pop.  1117. 
Bogar'dus  (Evkraro),  second  minister  of  New  York 
(then  New  Amsterdam),  came  to  America  in  1033,  and  ob- 
tained by  marriage  a  farm  (the  "  Dominie's  Bouwerie")  of 
62  acres,  now  owned  liy  the  Trinity  church  corporation. 
Having  much  trouble  with  the  magistrates  and  people,  he 
resigned  in  1647  and  sailed  for  Holland,  but  was  wrecked 
on  the  English  coast,  and  with  Governor  Kieft  and  many 
others  was  drowned  .Sept.  27,  1647. 

Bogardus  (James)  was  born  at  Cattskill,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
14,  ISIIO.  In  1S14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker. 
He  made  important  improvements  in  cotton-spinning  in 
1828,  invented  a  gas-nieler  (IS32),  a  machine  for  engraving 
(1830),  a  pyrometer,  and  many  other  mechanical  improve- 
ments. In  1847  he  built  in  New  York  the  first  iron  build- 
ing in  the  U.  S.    Died  April  1.3,  1874. 

Bog  Butter,  a  sul)Stance  which  is  found  in  peaty  earth 
in  some  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland.  In  composition  and  qual- 
ities it  exhibits  the  general  properties  of  a  fat,  and  melts 
at  124°  F.     It  is  probably  fossil  butter. 

Bo'genhau'sen,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Iscr,  2 
miles  N.  E.  of  Munich.  Here  is  the  royal  observatory  of 
Munich,  which  was  erected  in  1817,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe;  lat.  48°  8'  54"  N.,  Ion.  11°  30'  22"  E. 
Boggs,  a  township  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  2135. 
Boggs,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co..  Pa.  Pop.  784. 
Boggs  (Charles  Stuart),  U.  S.  N.,  born  .Ian.  28, 1811, 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midship- 
man Nov.  1,  1826,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1832,  a 
lieutenant  in  1837,  a  commander  in  1855,  a  captain  in  1862, 
a  commodore  in  1860,  a  rear-admiral  in  1870,  and  retired 
from  active  service  in  1873.  He  commanded  the  Varuna 
at  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  and  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  Admiral  Farragut,  in  his  official  report 
of  the  affair,  says :  "  We  were  now  fairly  past  the  forts, 
and  the  victory  was  ours,  but  still,  here  and  there,  a  gun- 
boat making  resistance.  Two  of  them  had  attacked  the 
Varuna,  which  vessel,  by  her  greater  speed,  was  much  in 
.advance  of  us:  they  ran  into  her  and  caused  her  to  sink, 
but  not  before  she  had  destroyed  her  adversaries  ;  and  their 
wrecks  now  lie  side  by  side,  a  monument  to  the  gallantry 
of  Captain  Boggs,  his  officers,  and  crew." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 
Bog'head  Coal,  a  highly  bituminous  variety  of  tho 
cannel  coal  of  Scotland,  from  Boghead,  in  Linlithgowshire. 
The  varieties  of  cannel  pass  into  shale  by  insensible  grada- 
tions, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  which  shall 
properly  limit  the  use  of  the  term  coal.  The  boghead  is 
one  of  these  substances,  more  valuable  for  gas-making,  and 
for  the  oils  and  paraffino  obtained  from  it  by  distillation, 
than  for  fuel.  Dr.  Fife  found  a  picked  specimen  to  yield 
on  analysis  70  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter  and  30  per  cent. 

of  ash.  ..■        • 

Bog-iron  Ore,  a  mineral  of  variable  composition,  in 
which  the  peroxide  of  iron  often  amounts  to  00  per  cent., 
the  water  to  20,  phosphoric  acid  from  2  to  11  jicr  cent., 
while  silicic  acid,  clay,  and  other  substances  make  up  the 
rest.  Bog-iron  ore  occurs  in  alluvial  soils,  in  bogs,  lakes, 
etc  It  is  of  a  yellowish  or  blackish-hrown  color.  Some 
varieties  are  earthy  and  friable:  some  are  in  masses  of  an 
earthy  eharacter,  and  some  compact,  with  conchoidal  frac- 
ture It  is  abundant  in  the  northern  countries  ol  Europe 
generally;  also  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  When  smelted 
it  yields"  rather  inferior  iron,  which,  however,  in  Germany 
is  lar-elv  used  for  wrought  iron.  From  the  large  percent- 
a<'e  of  phosphorus  present,  bog  iron  is  highly  prized  tor 
fine  eastings,  since  it  makes  an  excellent  surface  with  clean 
lines  and  edges.  The  ore  is  easily  and  extensively  wrought. 
It  is  stated  with  confidence  that  bog  ore  consists  chiefly 
of  the  frustules  of  diatomaeeous  jdants,  many  of  which 
incorporate  into  their  frustules  a  large  percentage  of  iron. 
GaillonMa  ferruqiuca  is  one  of  the  most  important  ol  these 
minute  iron-making  plants.  It  is  well  known  that  in  some 
places  bog  ore  will  .again  fill  up  the  cavities  in  the  earth 
from  which  it  has  been  removed. 

Bo'gle,  a  township  of  Gentry  CO.,  Mo.    Pop.  991. 
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Bo^'lipuor,  or  Uliug'ulporc,  a  city  of  Imlia,  in  Ben- 
gat,  is  on  tliL-  riyht  bank  ui  the-  (langes,  here  several  miles 
wiiie  in  the  ruiuy  seasun.  It  is  about  liCj  miles  by  rail  N. 
W.  of  Calcutta.  It  lias  several  mosques,  anil  an  English 
seminary;  also  manufactures  of  coarse  silk  fabrics.  Here 
are  two  curious  round  towers,  the  origin  of  which  is  un- 
known.    Pop.  estimated  at  a(),000. 

Bo^oduchoii,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Kiiarkov.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mcrla,  '.Hi  miles  N. 
E.  of  Kharkov.      l»o|j.  9999. 

llog:'umiles  [a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  their 
prayer  in  a  .Slavic  language, 'W/fj^  7rt(7ui*,"  "  Lord,  have 
mercy"],  a  sect  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  were  founded  by  Basil,  a  physician,  who  is 
8aid  to  have  taught  an  impure  Gnosticism,  to  have  rejected 
all  rites,  even  baptism,  and  to  have  proposed  to  abolish 
marriage.  Basil  was  burned  alive  in  1119,  but  tlie  sect 
was  in  existence  a  century  later.  (Sec  Nkandbk,  ''Chris- 
tian History,"  iv.  562.) 

Bo'gos,  a  negro  tribe  inhabiting  the  highlands  N.  of 
Abyssinia,  which  have  only  recently  become  known  by  the 
explorations  of  Werner,  Munzinger,  ami  Th.  Jleuglin. 
The  flora  and  the  fauna  of  the  country  of  the  I'ogos  are 
exceedingly  rich.  Mighty  sycamores  and  tamarind  trees, 
and  lions,  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes,  as  well  as 
the  rhinoceros  and  many  varieties  of  beasts  of  prey,  are 
found  here.  The  total  population  is  estimated  by  Mun- 
zinger at  10,0(10  persons,  of  whom  only  one-third  are  true 
Bogos,  who  speak  the  Belen  language.  The  rest  are  tribes 
subject  to  them,  wlio  speak  the  Tigre.  The  Bogos  are  well 
formed,  and  profess  Christianity,  but  have  very  littlo  re- 
ligious knowledge.  For  several  j-ears  they  have  paid  a 
small  annual  tribute  to  Abyssinia.  In  rceeut  times  the 
Bogos  suffer  much  from  the  invasions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Barla. 

Bogota'  (formerly  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota'),  a  city  of  South 
America,  capita!  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  San  Francisco  River,  which  here  joins  the 
Rio  do  Bogotd,  and  at  the  foot  of  two  high  mountains.  It 
is  on  an  extensive  plateau  which  is  abuut  8800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  genial  climate 
like  a  perpetual  autumn.  Lat.  4°  35'  4H"  N.,  Ion.  74°  13' 
45"  W.  The  adjacent  table-land  is  very  fertile,  and  is 
enclosed  on  several  sides  by  high  peaks  of  the  Andes. 
Bogotd  is  well  built,  but  as  it  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  the 
houses  arc  generally  only  two  stories  high.  No  vehicles 
arc  used  in  the  streets,  which  are  all  narrow.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop,  ami  contains  a  cathedral  and  numerous 
churches,  a  palace  of  the  president,  a  university,  a  national 
academy,  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre.  It  has  several 
public  squares  adorned  with  fountains.  Mines  of  eoal, 
salt,  and  precious  stones  occur  in  the  vieinity.  A  few  miles 
below  the  city  is  the  great  Cataract  of  Tequendoma,  where 
the  Bogota  River  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  050  feet. 
Bogotd  was  founded  in  1537.     Pop.  about  40,000. 

Bogiic,  a  post-township  of  Columbus  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
139;;. 

Bo^ue  (David),  D.  D.,  a  Scottish  preacher,  called  the 
foumk-r  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  born  in 
Berwickshire  Mar.  1,  1750.  He  preached  at  tJos])ort  to  an 
Independent  church,  was  the  first  editor  of  the  "  Evangel- 
ical Magazine,"  and  wrote  an  "  Es.^ay  on  the  Divine 
Authority  of  tlio  New  Testament."  lie  was  author,  in 
conjunction  with  James  Bennett,  of  a  **  History  of  Dis- 
senters "  (3  vols.  8vo,  lfi89,  180S).  He  and  others  founded 
the  London  Missioaary  Society  in  1795.  Died  Oct.  25, 
1825. 

Bo'^uSf  an  American  word  signifying  "spurious," 
"  fraudulent,"  was  <iriginally  applied  to  counterfeit  coin, 
said  by  Bartlett  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bortjlicm;  a  noted 
Western  counterfeiter. 

Bo'giislaw,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kief,  on 
the  river  Hossa,  70  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Kief.     Pop.  about  0000. 

Bo'^V,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co..  Ark.     Pop.  1321. 

Bohain,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depiirtment  of  Aisno, 
IG  miles  N.  N,  E.  of  St.-tiuentin.  It  manufactures  clocks 
(2  carillioiy  shawls,  and  gauzes.      Pop.  5322. 

Bohe'mia  [Lat.  finhctnin  ;  Gcr.  liiihmnt  and  nnhcim], 
a  fiiriner  kingfhira  of  Europe,  now  a  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Saxony 
and  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  E.  by  Moravia  anil  Prussia, 
on  the  S.  by  Lower  Austria,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bavaria. 
It  is  between  lat.  48'=  ;:;('  and  51°  3'  N.,  ami  between  Ion. 
12°  and  10°  40'  F.  Its  area  is  20,001  square  miles.  It 
is  enclosed  on  all  sides  liy  four  chains  of  mouutnins,  which 
constitute  its  natural  btmndaries — namely,  the  Kr/.gcbirgo 
("Ore  Mountains  "),  whidi  separate  it  fmm  Siixony  on  the 
N.  iind  N.  W. ;  Ihe  lUescngebirge  ("  iJiaut  Mountains"), 
whieh    extend    along    the    N.   E.    frontier;    the    Moravian 


Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Moravia  on  the  S.  E, ; 
and  the  Bohmerwald  ("Bohemian  Forest"),  which  extends 
along  the  S.  W.  border.  The  Schueekoppe,  whieh  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Rieseugebirge,  rises  5275  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  Bohemia  is  mostly 
undulating,  ancl  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  whieh 
rises  in  the  X.  E.  part.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
Moldau,  whieh  rises  in  the  Bohmerwald,  liows  northward, 
and  enters  the  Elbe;  and  the  Eger,  wliieh  flows  through 
the  N.  W.  part  into  the  Elbe.  The  Moldau  and  Elbe  are 
navigable  tor  steamboats.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
mild  in  the  valleys  or  lowlands.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture at  Prague  is  *1U°  F.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  staple  productions  arc  rye,  oats,  barley,  fla.x,  and  wheat. 
The  grapevine  is  also  extensively  cultivated.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests.  Large  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Bohemia  is  rieh  in  minerals,  which  arc  found 
chiefly  in  the  mountains.  Among  its  mineral  resources 
are  copper,  tin,  iron.  lead,  cobalt,  silver,  nickel,  zinc, 
arsenic,  sulphur,  coal,  cinnabar,  alum,  and  jirccious  stones. 
Hero  are  also  quarries  of  marble,  granite,  and  sandstone. 
Famous  mineral  springs  oeeur  at  Marienbad,  Carlsbad, 
and  Toplitz.  The  manufactures  of  Bohemia  are  very 
important  and  varied,  the  principal  products  being  linens, 
cotton  goods,  woollens,  glass,  ami  pajx-r.  The  manufacture 
of  damask,  cambric,  lawn,  and  other  linen  goods  employs 
about  100,0((0  flax-spinners  and  oll,UOO  weavers.  Over 
500,000  spindles  are  euijdoyed  in  the  production  of  cotton 
yarn.  Beet-sugar  is  extensively  manufactured.  The  num- 
ber of  paper-mills  is  over  100.  Bohemia  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  glass-works,  which  employ  about  30,0U0 
persons.  A  considerable  quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured 
here.  Railways  extend  from  Prague  in  several  directions, 
connecting  it  with  Dresden,  the  cities  uf  Bavaria,  and 
those  of  Moravia.  The  chief  towns  are  Prague,  Pilsen, 
and  Budweis.  Bohemia  has  one  university  (Prague), 
twenty-three  gymnasia,  as  well  as  numerous  reatsebuica 
and  other  institutions  of  learning.  A  large  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that 
being  the  established  religion,  but  other  churches  are  tole- 
rated. The  number  of  Protestants  in  Bohemia  in  1S09  was 
100,000.  Pop.  in  18(')9,  5,140,544,  of  whom  3.07-1, tMIU  were 
Czechs,  1,941,300  Germans,  89,000  Israelites,  while  the 
remainder  belonged  to  different  nationalities. 

Bohemia  derives  its  name  from  the  /A*//,  a  Celtic  people 
who  settled  here  before  tlic  Christian  era,  and  were  expelled 
by  the  Marcomanni  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Augustus.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Ceehi  (or  Czechs),  u 
Slavic  race,  who  first  established  themselves  in  Bohemia  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  (i3(t  A.  D.  maile 
themselves  independent.  For  several  centuries  the  family 
of  the  Przemyslides  ruled  with  varying  success  until  in  LUO 
the  kings  of  the  House  of  Luxemburg  ascended  the  throne, 
and  ruled  until  1437.  John  IIuss  effected  a  rcligi(»us  refor- 
mation in  this  country  (1400-14),  an<l  was  burned  by  the 
Catholics.  The  consequence  was  the  sixteen  years'  war  of 
the  Hussites.  In  152(i,  Bohemia  was  annexeil  to  the  domin- 
ions of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria.  The  majority  of  the  Bohe- 
mians in  the  sixteenth  eeutury  were  Protestants,  who,  for  the 
assertion  of  their  religious  liberty,  revolted  against  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  in  Uilllelected  as  their  king  Frederick, 
the  elector  palatine.  He  was  defeated  near  Prague  in  1020 
by  the  Austrians,  who  then  commenced  a  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Protestants,  and  almost  exterminated  them.  The 
p<»pulation  was  reduced  in  twenty  years  (1017-37)  from 
3,1)00,000  to  780,000.  In  recent  times  the  country  has 
been  agitateil  by  a  strong  jmlitieal  antagonism  between 
the  Czechs  and  the  (Jermans,  tlie  former  demanding  tho 
rc-cstablishment  of  a  kingdom  embracing  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  enjoying  the  same  autonomy  in  jioint  of  ad- 
ministration whieh  has  been  conceded  to  Hungary.     (See 

Al'STItO-HlNc;  AIMAN    MoVAIU'llV.)  A.  J.  SCHKM. 

Bohc'iniaii  Broth'rcn,  tho  former  name  itf  a  sect  of 
Christian  reformers,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  remnant 
of  the  HissiTKs  (whieh  see).  After  (he  division  of  tho 
Bidiemian  reformers  into  Calixtines  and  Taliorites.  tho 
Council  of  Bale  (1432)  grnnled  the  new  sects  the  use  of  the 
wine  in  the  communion.  This  offer  <lrew  many  of  the  Ca- 
iixtijies  into  the  R<)nnin  CatlioHc  Church,  where  they  wero 
ealjecl  Ctraquists.  from  the  use  of  both  (utnt'/iif)  elements 
in  tho  Eucharist.  But  the  Taborites,  remodelling  and  still 
further  reforming  their  creed,  which  was  published  in  1504, 
took  the  name  of  Bohemian  Brethren.  Persecutions  raged 
against  them  for  150  years,  and  the  vast  majority  were 
killeil  or  ilriven  away  fVoui  liohcniia.  In  15fi7  they  recov- 
ered freedom  of  conscience,  but  numbers  of  them  having 
removed  to  Moravia,  they  took  Ihe  miine  of  Mouavivn 
BuKTiiKKN  (which  see).  The  Bohemian  Brethren  are  looked 
u|)on  by  most  Protcstiints  as  deserving  high  regard  on  nc- 
cuunt  of  their  purity,  faithfulness,  and  tho  judicimis  mod- 
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eration  of  their  doctrines.  (See  Von  Zezschwitz,  "  Die 
KiLtechismen  cler  AV'aldenser  und  Bohmischcn  Briider," 
1SG3;  Pescheck,  "Reformation  in  Bohemia,"  London, 
1S40.) 

Bohc'inian  For'est,  or  Boh'mcrwald,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  (JL-rmany,  which  furm:^  iht-  boirndsiry  between 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Dan- 
nhe  from  that  of  the  Elbe.  It  extends  in  a  S.  E.  and 
N.  W.  dircct-iuu,  and  is  about  130  miles  long.  The  rot:ks 
of  which  it  is  formed  arc  granite  and  gneiss.  The  highest 
summits  of  this  chain  are  the  Ahcr,  4848  feet,  and  the 
llaehelbcrg,  4743  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  large 
portion  of  these  mountains  is  covered  with  dense  forests. 
A  railway  extending  from  Bavaria  to  Prague  crosses  this 
range  through  tlie  valley  of  the  Cham. 

Itohe'mian  Laii^guage,  a  name  commonly  applied 
to  one  of  the  prinfipjil  dialects  of  the  Slavic  family  of  lan- 
guages. It  is  sumetimes  called  the  Ct^chic  (from  Ccchty^' 
the  native  name  of  the  people  who  speak  it);  it  U  regarded 
not  only  as  the  harshest  (most  abounding  in  consonants), 
but  also  as  the  richest  and  most  expressive,  of  ail  the  Slavic 
dialects.  The  Cechic  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,u,  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Italian  language;  i/  resembles  in  sound 
our  i",  bnt  is  somewhat  more  obscure;  e,  though  written  with 
one  letter,  is  a  diphthong  pronounced  t/«.  The  consonants, 
b,  (I,/,  k,  I,  m,  II,  /),  t,  V,  and  2,  are  pronounced  as  in  Eng- 
lish;  c  (as  in  Polish)  has  the  same  sound  as  our  in,  even 
before  a  hard  vowel :  thus  co  is  pronounced  tsa  ;  <j  (like  the 
Swetlish  </)  has  before  the  soft  vowels  e,  i,  and  y  the  sound 
of  our  y  consonant;/  is  like  V  or  our;/  consonant;  w  sounds 
like  our  j'  ;  s  is  always  sharp,  as  in  this;  r,  as  in  French  and 
most  other  Euro])ean  languages,  is  always  trilled.  Certain 
consonants  arc  m  )dified  in  sound  by  placing  over  them  this 
diacritical  sign  (,"):  thus  c,  (/,  w,  r,  s,  /,  and  z  are  sounded 
like  our  ch  (in  child),  d  (in  verdure,  i.  e.  dy  uttered  in  one 
sound).  ti('  (uttered  as  one  sound,  as  in  minifu),  rzh  (nearly), 
sh,  (If  (uttered  as  one  sound,  or  t  in  natiin:),  and  zh,  re- 
spectively. L.  with  a  stroke  through  it,  I  (like  the  Polish), 
has  a  sound  unknown  to  our  language.  Ch  is  jtronounced 
as  in  Uerman ;  «c7t  nearly  as  in  JJutch.  In  the  variety  of 
its  terminations  of  both  nouns  and  verbs  the  Cechic  may 
be  said  to  resemble  the  Latin  and  tlreek.  The  Bohemians 
(Czechs)  possess  no  contemptible  literature.  John  lluss  him- 
self not  only  revised  the  translation  of  the  Biblo  into  the 
Cechic  tongue,  but  wrote  tracts,  and  poetry  in  hexameter 
verse.  He  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  inferior  to  Luther 
in  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  mental  culture  of  his 
countrymen.  The  golden  age  of  Cechic  literature,  and  of 
the  highest  intellectual  culture  of  the  Czechs,  may  be  placed 
between  1450  and  1020  (the  opening  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
war),  after  which  both  rapidly  declined.  After  a  period 
of  depression  lasting  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  litera- 
ture of  Bohemia  rose  again  into  active  life,  and  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  writers  have  ap- 
peared in  every  department  of  learning  and  science.  (See 
AVr.NziG's"  Blickeauf  das  bbhmische  Volk,  seine  Geschichte 
und  Literatur,"  ISoo.)  J.  Thomas. 

Bo'hemond  [Lat.  Bohemun'dus]  I.,  a  famous  leader 
of  the  first  Crusade,  born  about  1056,  was  a  son  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Jlc  joined  the 
crusade  with  a  large  array  in  1095.  and  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Antioch  in  1008.  lie  remained  at  Antioch  while 
the  other  crusaders  marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  reigued 
there  as  prince  of  Antioch.  He  waged  war  with  varying 
success  against  the  Ureek  emperor  Alexis,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Philip  I.  of  France.     Died  in  1111. 

Bohemond  II.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  minor 
at  his  father's  death.  He  became  prince  of  Antioch  in 
112G,  and  fought  against  the  Saracens  as  an  ally  of  Bald- 
win, king  of  Jerusalem.     He  was  killed  in  battle  in  1130. 

Bohemond  III.,  a  prince  of  Antioch.  was  a  grandson 
of  Buhciuoud  II.    Ue  began  to  reign  in  11G3.    Died  in  1201. 

Boh'len  (IIknry),  a  native  of  Germany,  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  w  here  ho  became  a  wine-merchant.  Ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  in  18(52,  he  served  under  Fre- 
mont and  Sigcl,  and  was  killed  near  the  Rappahannock 
Aug.  22,  1802. 

Bohlen,  von  (Pfter).  a  German  Orientalist,  born 
M;ir.  13,  1706.  lie  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Konigsberg  in  18:;0.  and  published,  besides  otlier  works, 
an  able  treatise  on  Indian  antiquities  entitled  '*  Das  Alte 
Indien"  (2  vols.,  1^30).  Died  Feb.  6,  1840.  (See  his 
"Autobiography."  1841.) 

Bdh'ler  (Pftfti),  a  German  theologian  and  Moravian 
hishop,  born  at  Frnnkfort-on-the-Main  Dec.  31,  1712.  He 
is  recognized,  in  Methodist  history,  as  having  given  a  de- 
cisive impulse  to  Wesley's  opinions  and  career.     Ho  re- 

•  Pronounced  cha'kee. 


moved  to  America  in  1738,  and  in  1740  founded  the 
town  of  Nazareth,  Pa.     Died  in  London  April  27,  1775. 

Bdhm  (Theobald),  a  German  musician,  born  in  Bava- 
ria in  1802,  is  noted  for  an  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  flute.  The  Biihrn  flute  is  more  accurate  and 
even  in  tone,  and  more  easily  fingered,  than  those  formerly 
in  use.  lie  has  also  introduced  improvements  in  other  in- 
struments, and  has  composed  musical  jiieees. 

Bohinc,  or  Bohin  (Jakob),  a  celebrated  German 
my:rtic,  born  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatla,  in  1575.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  worked  at  his  trade  at 
Giirlitz,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
He  had  a  very  fertile  imagination  and  a  remarkable  faculty 
of  intuition,  and  professed  to  be  divinely  inspired  and 
illuminated.  His  tirst  work  was  entitled  "Aurora,  or  the 
Morning  Redness"  (about  1012).  This  was  condemned 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Gorlitz,  He  published 
several  other  works,  which  were  admired  by  some  eminent 
men,  but  they  appear  visionary  and  unintelligible  to  the 
generality  of  persons.  He  died  at  Gorlitz  Nov.  24,  H)24. 
His  works  (10  vols.,  1082)  were  translated  into  English  (2 
vols.  4to,  1761)  by  William  Law.  who  was  an  admirer  of 
Bohme.  He  was  a  religious  genius  of  great  depth,  and 
can  be  understood  only  by  people  ij'i  stroug  religious  feel- 
ing and  some  religious  experience:  to  them  he  is  as  sub- 
lime as  ho  is  obscure  to  others.  (See  La  Motte- 
FouQUE,  "Notice  sur  J.  Boehm,"  1831 ;  Fechner,  "Jakob 
Bohme,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften,"  Gorlitz,  1S.'>7; 
Geiss,  "Jakob  Bohme,  der  Deutsche  Philosoph,"  Leipsic, 
1860.) 

Boh'misch-Lei'pa,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Pol- 
zen,  50  miles  N.  of  Prague.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  glass,  and  hard- 
ware.     Pop.  in  ISOO,  9244. 

Boh'misch-Trii'ban,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, 44  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Brunn.    P.  in  1860,  5141. 

Bohn  (Hi:nrv  George),  a  London  bookseller  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  born  Jan.  4,  1790.  has  promoted  the  popu- 
larization of  good  literature  by  publishing  translations  from 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  has  made  several  useful 
compilations  and  written  a  "Handbook  of  Pottery." 

Bohrahs.     See  Ismaeeliah. 

Boht'lingk,  or  Boehtlingk  (Otto),  an  eminent  Rus- 
sian Orientalist,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  May  30,  1815.  He 
has  published,  among  other  works,  the  text  of  Kalidasa's 
'•  Sakuntala,"  with  a  translation  (1842),  and,  conjointly 
with  Roth,  a  "Sanscrit-German  Lexicon,"  which  is  said 
to  be  unrivalled  in  this  department  of  literature. 

Bo''hun  U'pas  [Malay  for  "poison  tree  "],  the  AntiariH 
toxican'a,  a  tree  of  the  Malay  and  Philippine  archipelagoes, 
of  the  order  Artocarpacea?.  Many  grossly  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  its  fatal  qualities  have  been  published.  Its  poison 
appears  to  be  of  an  acrid,  not  a  narcotic  character.  The 
stories  of  the  upas  valley  in  Java,  where  nothing  can  grow 
but  the  upas  tree,  probably  arose  from  the  now  well-ascer- 
tained fact  that  certain  close  mountain-ravines  in  that 
island  so  abound  in  poisonous  volcanic  gases  that  no  plant, 
not  even  the  upas,  can  live  there.  Besides  the  above,  an- 
other bohun  upas,  the  tStri/cknoa  Tieitte,  is  found  in  that 
region.  It  abounds  in  strychnine,  and  is  even  more  deadly 
than  the  other. 

Boiar'do  (Matteo  Maria),  count  of  Scandiano,  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Scandiano  about  1432.  He  was  pat- 
ronized by  Ercole,  duke  of  Este,  and  became  governor  of 
M6dena  in  1481.  His  chief  work  is  the  romantic  chival- 
rous poem  "  Orlando  Innamorato,"  which  he  left  unfinish- 
ed, and  which  was  published  in  1495.  He  died  Dec.  21, 
1494.  His  poem  was  modified  or  written  over  by  Berni, 
whose  version  of  it  was  so  popular  that  it  nearly  supplant- 
ed the  original,  the  subject  of  which  was  also  continued  by 
Ariosto  in  his  "  Orlando  Furioso."  According  to  Hallam, 
Boiardo  was  equal  to  Ariosto  in  point  of  novel  invention 
and  just  keeping  of  character.  (See  G.  F.  Cremona,  "  Elo- 
gio  del  Conte  M.  M,  Bojardo,"  1827.) 

Boi'i,  an  ancient  Celtic  people  who  emigrated  across  the 
Po  and  occupied  Umbria,  where  they  waged  war  for  sev- 
eral centuries  against  the  Romans.  They  were  defeated  by 
the  Romans  in  283  B.  C,  and  became  allies  of  Hannibal 
when  he  invaded  Italy  in  218  B.  C.  Many  years  later  the 
Romans  expelled  them  from  Umbria.  and  drove  them  be- 
yond the  Alps.  A  portion  of  the  Boii  migrated  to  the 
country  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube,  and  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Boiohemum  (Bohemia),  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Marcomanni  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  From 
them  also  Bavaria  takes  its  name. 

Boil  [Lat.  furtDwuhis],  a  hard,  painful,  inflammatory 
tumor  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  wliich  begins  as  a  point 
of  a  dusky  red  color,  and  is  hot,  aching,  and  throbbing. 
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These  symptoms  increase  in  severity  for  several  days,  when 
it  is  of  a  conical  form,  with  a  broad  firm  base,  and  has 
on  the  apex  a  wliitish  point,  which  contains  a  little  matter ; 
t\u^  (tpt-ns  !ind  iifter  a  few  rlays  more  there  is  discharged 
a  sloufjh  of  cellular  tissue,  and  the  cavity  h-ft  healw.  leav- 
ing; a  depressed  scar.  Boils  often  attack  young  and  pleth- 
oric persons,  and  their  appearance  is  not  incompatible  with 
robust  health,  although  they  may  be  so  numerous  as  to 
greatly  redut-e  the  strength.  Men  in  training  for  athletic 
exercises,  or  others  wlio  have  suddenly  changed  their  hab- 
its, are  subject  to  thein.  Sometimes  buils  continue  to  succeed 
each  other  for  a  length  of  time.  The  treatment  of  boiJH  is 
simple.  The  intestinal  canal  shiiuld  bo  cleared  by  laxative 
mejicines,  and  the  digestive  powers  improved  by  tonics 
and  iintacids.  The  tiucturc  of  perehloriile  of  irnn  is  often 
a  u>cful  remedy.  The  skin  should  bo  kept  healthy  by  fre- 
quent washing,  while  the  intlamecl  point  sln»uld  bo  poulticed. 
Wet  lint  is  a  sufticient  application- alter  the  core  has  been 
thrown  of!'.  Free  incision  of  the  boil  greatly  hastens  its 
course. 

Boildieu,  orBoieldieu  (Adrien  Francois),  a  French 
composer,  born  at  Uuueii  J_)ec.  15,  1775.  lie  wont  to  Rus- 
sia in  1S0;{,  and  was  there  appointed  chapel-master  to  the 
emperor  Alexander,  but  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1811. 
Among  his  works  arc  the  operas  "  La  Dame  Bhinehe," 
'•Jean  do  Paris,"  and  "  My  Aunt  Aurora."  Died  Oct.  S, 
183-J.  {See  RjiKUVEiLLE,  "lioioidicu,  sa  Vic  ct  sos  CEu- 
vres,"  1S.>1.) 

Boilcau,  or,  more  fully,  Boileau-Dcspr^aux  (Nic- 
olas), an  eminent  French  poet  and  satirist,  born  near 
Paris  Nov.  1,  KillO.  Ho  was  liberally  educated,  and  fol- 
lowed no  profession  but  that  of  an  author.  lie  began  his 
literary  career  by  a  satire  entitled  "  Adieu  of  a  Poet  to  the 
City  of  Paris  "  (1000),  the  stylo  of  which  was  much  admired. 
In  10(10  he  produced  *'  Scvcu  Satires,"  which  were  very  suc- 
cessful. He  became  a  friend  of  Racine  and  La  Fontaine. 
Ilis  "Twelve  Epistles,'*  which  appeared  after  1009,  indi- 
cate a  more  mature  genius  than  his  satires,  aud  excel  in 
the  ease  and  grace  of  the  versification.  lie  wrote  to  Racino 
and  oilier  friends  numerous  letters,  which  are  very  interest- 
ing as  materials  for  the  literary  history  of  his  time.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  '' Lutrin  "  ("  Reading-desk,"  1074) 
and  the  "  Art  of  Poetry  "  ("  L'Art  Poetique,"  1G74),  which 
is  an  exquisite  performance,  aud  is  considered  by  some 
French  critics  as  equal  to  Horace's  "Art  of  Poetry."  Boi- 
leau  was  admitted  into  the  l-'rcneh  Academy  in  108 1.  He 
had  an  immense  inducnco  on  French  literature.  His  cha- 
racter is  re])resented  as  jnire  and  generous.  He  was  visit- 
ed in  irUO  by  Addison,  to  whom,  as  Macaulay  remarks,  ho 
talked  ou  his  favorite  theme,  literature,  long  and  well  j  in- 
deed, as  his  young  iiearer  thought,  incomjjarably  wcl!^  He 
died  in  Paris  Mar.  Li,  1711.  (Sec  D'Ai,kmbi;rt,  "  I'^loge 
de  Loileau ;"  Desmaizkaux,  *'  Vie  de  lioileau,"  KIL' ; 
Dafnoi:,  '*  Eloge  do  lioileau,"  1787;  L.  S.  Augeu,  "  Filoge 
de  Roileau-Despreaux,"  180j.) 

Boiler.     See  Steam-E.ngine,  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Tuow- 

BRIJiCE. 

Boiling-Point,  the  temperature  at  which  the  elastic 
force  of  the  vapor  of  any  liquid  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmos])hero.  When  a  vessel  containing  water  is  heated, 
the  temperature  rises  and  vapor  silently  (lasses  oil'  from  the 
surface;  but  at  212°  F..  or  lO0°  C.  (the  barometric  column 
standing  at  oO  inches  at  the  sea-level)  steam  begins  to  bo 
formed  in  bursts  at  the  bottom,  and  rising  through  the 
liquid,  tlirows  it  into  commotion.  If  the  steam  is  allowed 
freely  to  escape,  tho  temperature  of  the  water  rises  no 
higher.  The  water  is  then  said  to  bnif,  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  remains  is  its  buHiiiij-jjuuit.  Every  liqui^l 
has  a  boiling-point  of  its  own. 

Table  ok  Uoiuno-Points  of  Various  Liquids. 

Liquid  sulphurous  acid.     17.6°      Water 212° 

Aldehvdo 7L8        Butyric  ether 238.8 

Ether." 96.;t        PerehlorUlo  of  tin 240.2 

Carlion  bisulphide 118.5        Terchloride  of  arsenic...  273 

Aei  tone 133.3        Bromide  of  silicon 308 

Rronune 145.G         Terobcne 322.9 

Wood  spirit 151.3        Naphthalin 422.2 

ICthvl if  alcohol 173.0        Sulphuric  acid 020 

lleii/.ole 177.4        Mercury GC2 

The  boiIing-])oiut  of  li)[ui<ls  is  altered  by  various  circum- 
stances. Water  with  cotiimon  salt  in  it  recpiires  greater 
heat  to  iHiike  It  boil  than  jiure  water.  In  a  glass  vessel 
the  boiling  point  is  several  clegrees  higher  than  in  one  of 
metal.  Uut  what  most  alTects  the  boiling-point  is  variation 
of  pressure.  AVhen  the  barometer  stands  at  thirty  inches, 
showing  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  tho 
square  inch,  the  boiliug-]ioint  of  water  is  212°.  AVhen 
part  of  the  pressure  is  removed,  it  boils  before  coming  to 
212°,  and  when  the  pressure  is  increased  the  boiling-point 
rises.  Thus  in  elevated  positions,  where  there  is  loss  air 
above  tho  liquid  to  press  ou  it,  tho  boiling-poiut  ia  lower 


than  at  the  level  of  the  sea.    An  elevation  of  510  feet  makes 

a  iliminutiou  of  one  degree  F.;  at  higher  levels  the  di '■ 
ference  of  elevation  corresponding  to  a  degree  of  tempera- 
ture in  tho  boiling-point  increases;  and  a  method  is  thus 
furnished  of  meivsuring  the  heights  of  mountains.  At  tho 
city  of  Mexico,  7471  feet  above  the  sea,  water  boils  at 
l'J8.1°;  at  t^uito,  'J-JII  feet,  at  11/4°;  in  the  Himalayas,  at 
the  height  of  lS,oaO  feet,  at  180°.  Boiling  water  is  thus 
not  always  c(pially  hot,  and  in  elevated  places  many  sub- 
stances cannot  be  cooked  by  boiling.  I'uder  tlic  receiver 
of  an  air-pump  water  may  be  made  t<»  boil  at  the  tenijicra- 
turo  of  summer,  and  ether  when  colder  than  ice.  This 
efleet  of  diminished  pressure  is  largely  turned  to  account  in 
sugar-boiling,  in  prejiaring  extracts,  in  distilling  vegetable 
oils,  ami  in  other  processes  where  the  substances  are  apt 
to  be  injured  by  high  temperature.  By  increasing  tho 
pressure  water  may  be  heated  to  any  ilegrcc  without  boil- 
ing. Papin's  digester  is  formed  on  this  princiide.  Under 
a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  the  boiling-point  rises  to 
249°  F. ;  of  ton  atmospheres,  350°  F. ;  of  fifty  atmospheres, 
511°  F.  At  a  depth  of  thirty-four  feet  the  pressure  of  water  is 
equal  to  an  atmosphere,  or  liftccn  pounds  on  tho  square  inch; 
and  thus  at  tho  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  that  depth  the  water 
must  be  heated  to  24'J°  F.  before  it  is  at  its  boiling-point. 

If  a  smnll  quantity  of  water  bo  jiourcd  iuto  a  silver  basin 
heated  above  the  boiling-point,  but  below  redness,  it  will 
begin  to  boil  violently,  orperhaps  burst  into  steam  at  once. 
But  if  the  basin  is  heateil  to  redness,  the  water  will  gather 
itself  into  a  globule,  and  roll  about  on  tho  hot  surface  without 
coming  to  tho  boiIing-i)tiiiit.  It  is  remarkable  that  water 
which  has  been  freed  troni  air  by  long  boiling  has  its  boil- 
ing-point much  raised.  It  has  been  known  to  reach  27.'j°  F. 
without  boiling.  F.  A.  P.  BARNAitn. 

Boiling  Sprinj?,atwp.  of  Lexington  CO.,  S.C.    P.  :J54. 

Boiling  Spring,  a  twp.  of  Alleghany  co.,  Va.  P.  1.^88. 

Bois  Blanc  Island,  in  Lake  Huron,  10  miles  S.  E. 
of  iMackinaw,  Mich.,  is  10  miles  long  and  ;i  wide,  and  has 
a  lighthouse  on  the  E.  end;  lat.  45°  45'  N.,  Ion.  SI°  55'  W. 

Bois  Brul^,  a  ]H)st-twp.  of  Perry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1.337. 

Bois  lie.  Boulogne,  a  grove  or  ]ud)Iic  park  in  tho 
environs  of  Paris,  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  3 
miles  W.  of  the  city.  It  is  nearly  3  miles  long  and  1  mile 
wide.  It  was  the  finest  promenade  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
but  many  of  the  trees  were  cut  down  and  burned  when  that 
city  was  besieged  by  the  Germans  in  1870. 

Bois  d'Arc  [Fr.  for  "bow-wood"],  (popularly  pro- 
nounced bo'doek),  a  name  given  to  the  Osage  orange  trco 
{Mnvhira  anrnntUtcn,  order  Artocarpacciu)  in  some  parta 
of  the  U.  S.  It  is  often  used  for  a  hedge-plant.  As  a  tred 
its  timber  is  tough,  elastic,  aud  extremely  useful.  It  is  a 
near  relative  of  the  fustic  tree,  and  its  wood  yields  a  yellow 
dye.  It  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  bows  and 
arrows.    (For  its  use  in  hedge-fences,  see  OsAfiK-OitAXCE.) 

Bois  d'Arc,  a  township  of  Hempstead  co.,  Ark.  P.  0.*^2. 

Bois  d'Arc,  a  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  III.    Pop.  1177. 

Boise,     tiee  Big  Wood  Kivkr. 

Bois6,  a  county  of  Idaho,  bordering  on  Montana,  ia 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  drained 
by  tho  Salmon  llivcr.  the  East  Fork  of  the  Salmon,  and 
l)y  several  forks  of  the  Boise  River  which  rise  within  its 
limits.  Tho  surface  is  partly  mountainous.  The  inhab- 
itants are  mostly  employed  in  mining  gold,  which  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Grain  and  wool  are  raised, 
aud  timber  abounds.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  aro  Chi- 
nese.    Capital,  Idaho  City.      Pop.  3S34. 

Boise  {  Jami^s  Robixson),  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  bom  in  Bland- 
ford,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 1SI5.  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  ISltl,  and  was  tutorof  Latin  and  (Jreek  in  that 
college  from  ISIO  to  IS-l.'i,  and  professor  .d'tireck  till  1S50. 
From  1852  till  IStJS  he  was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  t^ince  then  ho  has  filled  (he  same  posi- 
tion in  the  University  of  Chiengo.  Prof.  Boise  has  pub- 
lished several  classical  text-books,  among  which  are  edi- 
tions, witli  English  notes,  of  Xeiiophon's  '*  Anabasis  **  and 
the  first  six  books  of  Homer's  ''Iliad." 

Boise  City,  the  capital  of  Idaho  aud  of  Ada  county, 
is  in  the  southern  ]iortion  of  the  Territory,  on  Bois6  River, 
50  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Snake,  in  the  great 
Snake  River  Valley:  lat.  43°  34"  N..  Ion.,  about  110°  W. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  and  grazing  country, 
anrl  derives  large  support  from  the  rich  placer  aud  (juartz 
mines  in  the  nu)untain  districts  within  5ti  miles  N.,S.,  and 
I'j.  The  principal  business-houses  arc  fireproof  brick.  Tho 
city  has  a  national  bank.  U.  S.  assay-office,  a  penitentiary. 
3  liotels,  2  ehurrhes,  1  high  .school.  2  grist-nillls,  a  tri- 
weekly unrl  we(d\ly  newspaper,  and  job  print ing-oftice, 
and  ^'arious  mechunical  industries.  Two  largo  ditehoa, 
bringing  the  water  frtmi  Bois^-  River,  give  an  abundonco 
of  water-power,  ami  side  ditches   for  irrigating  purpo.'^ea 
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carry  the  water  to  every  lot  in  the  city.  Four  stages  ar- 
rive and  depiirt  tlaily,  N.,  E..  W.,  and  S.     Pop.  996. 

Mh.ton   Kelly,   Ed.  " Idaho  Statesman." 

Bois-le-duc  [Dutch  S' Hertogenbosth,  i.  e.  **  Duke's 
Wood"],  a  fortiiied  town  of  Holland,  capital  of  North 
Brabant,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Aa  and  Douimel, 
30  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Utrecht.  It  is  a  clean  and  well-built 
town,  intersected  by  several  canals,  and  defended  liy  a  cit- 
adel and  two  furts.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  college,  an 
ncaderav  of  art.  an  arsenal,  antl  a  grammar-school  in  which 
the  celebrated  Erasmus  studied.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  cutierv.  ribbons,  woollen  goods,  linen  thread,  etc.  It 
was  founded  in  11S4  by  the  duke  of  Brabant  in  a  wood 
while  hunting ;  hence  its  name.     Pop.  24,579. 

Boisseree  (Sulpiz),  an  eminent  architect  and  anti- 
quary of  French  extraction,  was  born  at  Cologne  Aug.  2, 
17S:i.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  specimens 
of  early  German  art,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his  brother 
Mclchior  {1786-1851).  They  collected  about  20U  pictures, 
which  were  purchased  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  are 
called  the  ''  Boisserean  Collection."  He  published  "  Monu- 
ments of  Architecture  on  the  Lower  Rhine  from  the  Seventh 
to  the  Thirteenth  Century  "  {1830-.3:i).  and  "  Views,  Plans, 
and  Details  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  etc."  (1823). 
Died  May  2,  1S41. 

Boissouade  (  Jeax  Francois),  a  distinguished  French 
classical  scholar,  born  in  Paris  Aug.  12,  1774.  He  be- 
came professor  of  Greek   in   the   University  of   Paris  in 

1512,  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions   in 

1513,  and  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of 
France  in  1828,  which  position  he  held  until  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  He  edited  several  Cireek  classic  authors, 
and  published  "  Sylloge  Poetarum  Gra^corum"  {24  vols., 
182.3-26).  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  Hellenist, 
and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  classical  liter- 
ature.    Died  Sept.  8.  1857. 

Boissy  d^Anglas,  de  (Francois  Antoixe),  Count,  a 
French  statesman,  born  at  Saint  Jean  Chambre  (Ardeche) 
Dec.  8,  1756.  He  became  a  moderate  member  of  the 
States-General  in  1789,  and  of  the  Convention  in  1792. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in 
1794,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Tribunate  in  1SU2,  was 
created  a  senator  and  count  by  Napoleon  in  1805,  and  a 
peer  of  France  by  Louis  XVIII.  He  wrote  several  politi- 
cal essavs  and  a  "Life  of  Malosherbes"  {1819).  Died  Oct. 
20,  1826. 

Boivin  {Marie  Anse  Victoire  Gillain),  M.  D.,  an 
eminent  French  midwife,  born  April  9.  1773,  was  educated 
in  a  nunnery,  and  afterwards  studied  the  elements  of  med- 
icine. She  married  in  1797,  but  was  soon  left  a  widow 
with  one  child.  To  gain  a  living  she  worked  in  the  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  of  which  she  became  superintendent  in 
ISOl.  The  king  of  Prussia  gave  her  the  civil  order  of 
merit,  and  the  University  of  Marburg  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
She  wrote  valuable  professional  works.    Died  May  16, 1841. 

Bo'ker  {George  Henry),  an  American  poet,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1823,  graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in 
1842.  He  published  "The  Lesson  of  Life  and  other  Poems" 
(1847) ;  "Calaynos."  a  tragedy  (1848),  which  was  performed 
with  great  success  in  England;  "  Leonore  de  Guzman,"  and 
**  War  Lyrics"  (about  1862),  which  were  received  with  favor. 
In  the  autumn  of  1871  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Turkey. 

Boke's  Creek,  a  township  of  Logan  eo.,  0.     P.  1344. 

Bokha''ra  [Lat.  linchai-ia  ;  anc.  Sogdiana  and  Trniis- 
oxi'ann],  or  Uzebekistan',  called  also  Great  Bu- 
charia,  a  state  of  Central  Asia,  in  Independent  Toorkistan, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Russian  Toorkistan,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Afghanistan  and  Toorkomania.  Area,  estimated  at 
76,200  square  miles.  The  high  mountain-range  of  Hindoo- 
Koosh  extends  along  the  southern  border  of  Bokhara,  the 
E.  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  offsets  from  the  Bolor 
Tagh.  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  level.  This 
level  tract  resembles  the  dry  steppes  and  sandy  wastes  of 
the  basin  of  the  Caspian.  The  largest  rivers  "of  Bokhara 
are  the  Amoo  (Oxus),  the  .Jihoon.  and  the  Samarcand  River, 
or  Kohik.  Along  the  banks  of  these  rivers  there  is  arable 
and  fertile  land,  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
country.  The  climate  is  moderate.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
sands  of  the  Oxus,  but  Bokhara  is  deficient  in  metals  and 
timber.  Among  the  products  of  the  soil  are  cotton,  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  silk,  tobacco,  and  abundant  fruits.  The  in- 
habitants raise  great  numbers  of  camels,  sheep,  goats,  and 
horses.  They  manufacture  silk  stutTs.  firearms,  cutlery, 
shagreen,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  sabres,  etc.  This 
country  derives  commercial  advantage  and  importance 
from  its  position  between  Russia  and  the  south  of  Asia. 
The  population  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  races,  who 
mostly  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Bokhara  partly 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Baclria.     It  was  conquered  by 


Jengis  Khan  in  1222,  and  was  famed  as  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing under  Tamerlane.  The  Uzbecks  became  masters  of  it 
in  1505.  In  1864  the  Russians  moved  up  the  Syr-Darya, 
captured  several  imjiortaut  cities,  together  with  the  northern 
half  of  Bukhara,  and  formed  the  government  of  Toorkistan. 
Between  1866-08  the  Russians  conquered  the  cities  of  Sam- 
arcand and  Katty  Kurgan,  with  the  territory  belonging  to 
them.  Since  then  Bokhara  has  become  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  Russia.  In  1870,  Russia  conquered  Badak- 
shan  and  gave  it  to  Bukhara,  and  in  1873,  owing  to  the 
victory  of  the  Russians  over  Khiva,  the  Amoo  was  made 
the  boundary  between  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Capital,  Bok- 
hara.    Pup.'estimated  at  2,500,000. 

Bokhara  (('.  e.  "treasury  of  sciences"),  a  famous  (^ty 
of  Central  Asia,  the  capital  of  Bokhara,  is  situated  on  a 
plain  near  the  river  Sogd  or  ZeratVhan,  138  miles  \\ .  S.  W. 
of  Samarcand,  The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  ill  paved, 
the  houses  are  small,  ha^e  flat  roofs,  and  are  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks.  Bokhara  is  probably  the  most  important 
commercial  town  of  Central  Asia,  and  has  numerous  ex- 
tensive bazaars,  in  which  nearly  all  kinds  of  goods  can  be 
procured.  Among  the  articles  exported  from  it  are  silks, 
cotton,  wool,  coarse  chintzes,  lapis-lazuli,  and  dried  fruits. 
This  city  is  said  to  have  360  mosques,  some  of  which  are 
beautiful  structures.  It  has  long  been  famous  as  a  seat  of 
Mohammedan  learning,  and  is  said  to  contain  over  100  col- 
leges, with  about  10,000  students.  Among  the  principal 
edifices  is  the  palace  of  the  khan,  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
wall  about  sixty-five  feet  high.  Bokhara  was  ruined  by 
Jengis  Khan  about  1232.  and  was  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  his 
reign.  The  pop.  is  variously  estimated  at  from  60,000  to 
:  180.000. 

Bol  (Ferdinand),  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  bom 
at  Dort  in  1011,  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt.  He  painted 
history  and  portraits  with  success,  and  produced  some  good 
etchings.     Died  in  1681. 

Bo^lan  Pass,  a  pass  in  the  mountains  of  Beloochistan, 
is  50  miles  long,  and  is  on  the  route  from  Sinde  to  Kanda- 
har and  Kelat.  The  highest  part  of  the  pass  is  5793  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  average  ascent  is  ninety 
feet  in  a  mile.  The  Bolan  River  rises  here.  In  1839  a 
small  British  army  with  heavy  artillery  marched  through 
this  pass  from  Sinde  to  Afghanistan. 

Bo'las  {the  "balls"),  a  Spanish-American  name  for  a 
missile  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  South  American  plains, 
and  borrowed  fi'om  them  by  the  Guachos.  It  consists  uf  a 
pair  of  balls  {formerly  made  of  clay  by  the  Indians,  but 
now  often  of  iron)  fastened  together  by  a  thong  uf  hide. 
The  bolas  are  hurled  with  great  precision  at  the  ox,  horse, 
guanaco,  or  ostrich,  and,  entangling  the  legs  of  the  animal, 
detain  it  till  it  can  be  captured  or  killed.  Sixty  feet  or 
more  is  a  moderate  range  for  the  bolas,  which  are  thrown 
from  the  saddle. 

BolbeCy  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
Infericure,  is  on  a  small  river  of  its  own  name,  and  20 
miles  by  rail  E.  N.  E.  of  Havre,  on  the  railway  which  con- 
nects Paris  with  the  latter  place.  It  is  well  built,  and  is 
adorned  with  fountains.  Here  are  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  chemicals.  Pop.  9063. 
Bold  Spring,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.  P.  537. 
Bole  [Lat.  bo' I  us  ;  Gr.  ^tt(Ao«.  a  "  lump  or  mass''],  an 
earthy  substance  resembling  clay,  and  consisting  essen- 
tially of  silica,  alumina,  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in 
nests  and  veins  in  basalt  and  other  rocks  in  various  coun- 
tries. It  feels  greasy  between  the  fingers  ;  is  white,  yel- 
low, red,  brown,  or  black;  has  a  dull  resinous  lustre;  is 
friable,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Armenian  bole  has  a 
red  tint,  is  often  used  for  coloring  false  anchovies,  and  is 
also  employed  in  coloring  tooth-powders  and  in  veterinary 
medicine.  Lemnian  earth,  a  hole  from  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos,  was  at  oue  time  jirescribed  as  a  tonic  and  astringent 
medicine,  and  acted  beneficially  from  the  large  percentage 
of  oxide  of  iron  present.  The  boles  are  employed  in 
veterinary  practice.  When  bole  is  calcined  it  becomes 
hard  ;  and  when  afterwards  levigated,  a  coarse  red  kind 
is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  names  of  English  red  and 
Berlin  red.  French  bole  is  pale-red;  Bohemian  bole,  red- 
dish-yellow; Silesia  bole,  pale-yellow;  and  Biois  bole  is 
yellow.  The  boles  are  absorbent,  astringent,  and  some- 
what tonic. 

Bole'ro  (named  from  its  inventor),  a  Spanish  na- 
tional dance,  generally  in  the  time  of  a  minuet,  and  with  a 
peculiar  rhythm.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  niu^^ie  of  the 
guitar  and  Castanet,  and  with  songs.  The  dancer  seeks  to 
represent  by  pantomine  the  successive  symptoms  and  emo- 
tions of  amorous  atfeclion. 

Boles^  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co..  Mo.     P.  5183. 

Bole'tUS  [Or,  ^tuAiTTif],  a  genus  of  fungi  of  the  division 

Hymenomycetes.     It  comprises  several  species,  which  re- 
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gemble  the  mushroom  {Agaricua)  in  form,  but  instead  of 
having  gills,  the  under  side  of  the  caj)  (piUtm)  is  occupied 
by  a  layer  {hyiiunium)  quite  distinct  from  the  body  of  the 
pileus  in  substance,  and  pierced  by  jiores,  bo  as  to  be  com- 
posed of  numerous  small  tubes  united  toj;ether.  Jiulettts 
eihilin  is  used  as  food  in  Franco  and  Germany,  where  it 
grows  on  the  ground  in  woods  and  mossy  places.  In 
moist,  warm  summers  it  is  very  abundant.  The  part 
which  is  eaten  is  the  flesh  of  the  cap,  which  is  lirm, 
white,  and  delicate.     Several  other  species  are  edible. 

Bo'leyn,  or  Bal'len  (' Annk),  queen  of  England,  born 
in  1607,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  iiullon,  afterwards 
earl  of  Wiltshire.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  She  was  educated  at  the  French  court,  and  be- 
came about  Ij2o  one  of  the  mai<ls-of-honor  to  the  English 
queen,  (.'atherinc.  Henry  VIII..  attracted  by  her  beauty, 
applied  to  the  pope  to  olttain  a  divorce  from  Catiierine,  and 
married  .\nne  privately  early  in  I6."J;J.  She  became  the 
mother  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  in  .September  of  that  year. 
She  showed  fa\'or  to  the  cause  of  the  lieformation.  Having 
been  supplanted  in  the  favor  of  the  king,  she  was  accused 
of  criminal  intercourse  with  several  men,  was  condemned 
by  a  jury  of  peers,  and  beheaded  May  19,  !.'>;}().  Some 
writers  think  that  her  crime  was  not  proven.  (Sec  Flioi-nK, 
"History  of  England,''  vol.  ii. ;  Miss  liiCNGEn,  "Memoirs 
of  .\nnc  Uoleyn  ;"  Miss  Strickland,  *'  Queens  of  England.") 

Bolgrad',  a  town  of  Roumania,  on  the  river  Yal]tonkh, 
2.'(  miles  N.  of  Ismail,  and  on  tin.'  frontier  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  In  1830  it  was  ceded  by  Russia  to  Turkey. 
I'op.  s  1 1 .').' 

BoMi,  a  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  8j  miles 
N.  W.  of  .Angora,  inhabited  by  Turks  and  Armenians. 
The  manufactures  are  gold  oruaraeuts  and  leather.  Pop. 
about  111,11110. 

Bol'isiee,  a  township  of  fireene  eo.,  Ala.  Pop.  1770. 
Boli'naSf  a  post-township  of  Marin  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  625. 
Bolingbroke  (Henry  St.  John),  Viscount,  a  celebrated 
English  author  and  statesman,  born  at  Rattersea  Oct.  I, 
1G78.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  was  ex- 
tremely dissipated  in  his  youth.  Having  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1700,  he  soon  became  a  prominent  orator  of  the 
Tory  party,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  in  1704. 
He  lost  this  office  when  the  Whigs  obtained  power  in  170S, 
but  lie  continued  to  be  a  favorite  counsellor  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  dismissed  the  Whigs  in  1710,  and  placed  Harloyatthe 
head  of  a  ministry  in  which  St.  John  was  secretary  for  for- 
eign afl'airs.  He  received  in  1712  the  title  of  Viscount  Bol- 
ingbroke, and  in  171.J  concluded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
ended  a  long  war  between  England  and  France.  He  quar- 
relled with  Harley  (earl  of  Oxford),  and  supplanted  him  as 
prime  minister  in  July,  1714.  His  ambitious  hopes  were 
blasted  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  (Aug.,  1714),  which 
also  frustrated  his  designs  and  schemes  to  restore  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  He  was  attainted  in  171.'),  but  ho  had  escaped  to 
France,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pretender  as  his 
prime  minister.  In  1724  ho  was  permitted  to  return  to 
England,  but  not  to  enter  Parliament.  Ho  wrote  for  the 
"  Craftsman  "  many  articles  against  Walpole,  and  published, 
besiiles  other  works,  a  "Dissertation  on  Parties"  (1730) 
and  "  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England  '  ( 174.'!).  Died 
Dec.  15,  1751.  Ho  was  brilliant  and  versatile,  but  not  pro- 
found. His  collected  works,  which  have  little  merit  except 
style,  were  ])ublished  by  Mallet  in  five  volumes  in  1754. 
(See  (iul.liSMlTll,  "  liife  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;"  (!.  W.  OiOKE, 
"  .Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  l.s:!5;  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  for  Oct.,  18:'.5  ,  F.  VON  Racmeu,  "  Lord  Bolingiu-oke 
und  seine  Werke,"  1841 ;  Ciiaui.ks  he  Re-misat,  "  Boling- 
broke, sa  Vie  et  son  Temps,"  1851!.) 

Bol'ivar,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Mississipni.  Area, 
800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  W.  by  the  Missis- 
eip|ii  lUvir,  wbii'h  separates  it  from  .\rkansas.  The  sur- 
face is  an  alluvial  plain,  part  of  which  is  often  inundated 
by  the  river.  Tho  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  cotton  and 
corn  abundantly.     Capital,  Rosedale.     Pop.  U7:i2. 

Holivnr,  a  township  of  Jotfcrson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1732. 
Kolivur,  a  township  of  Poinsett  co..  Ark.     Pop^8G7. 
Bolivnr,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  77fi. 
Bolivar,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co..  Mo.,  110 
miles  S.  W.  of  Jefferson  City.     It  has  a  lino  high-school 
biiililing,  three  churches,  two  newspapers,  a  woollen-mill, 
cotton-gin,  llouring-inill,  and    other  manufactories,  thrco 
hotels,  and  a  large  trade.     Pop.  035. 

Jas.  DiMARS,  En.  "  Frek  Press." 
Bolivar,  a  post-township  of  Allegany  en.,  N.  V.     It 
contains  the  villages  of  Bolivar  and  Honcoyo  Corners  (S. 
Bolivar  P.  0.).      I'op.  050. 

Bolivar,  a  post-village  of  Lawronoo  township,  Tusca- 


llolivar,  a  post-viiia 
vas  CO.,  O.      Pop.  413. 


Bolivar,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  township,  West- 
moreland CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  208. 

Bolivar,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hardeman  co., 
Tenn.,  1  mile  S.  of  Hatchec  River,  on  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  28  miles  S.  of  Jackson  and  08  miles  E.  of  Meni- 
jthis,  in  an  excellent  cotton  region,  with  fine  water-power 
and  plenty  of  timber.  It  has  a  foundry,  steam  saw  and 
grist  mill,  two  male  and  two  female  academies,  seven 
churches,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  H89. 

M.  R.  Parrisii,  Ed.  "Bolivar  Bulletin." 

Bolivar,  a  township  of  JelTeraon  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  2892. 

Boli'var,  one  of  the  nine  states  of  the  South  American 
confederation  of  Colombia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho 
Caribbean  .Sea,  E.  by  Magdalena  and  Santander.  S.  by  An- 
tioquia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Cauca.  Area,  2r>,fiIJi)  square 
miles.  Besides  the  Magdalena,  which  flows  along  its  entire 
W.  boundary,  the  only  river  of  importance  is  the  Cauca. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  covered  with  forest.*.  Tho 
])rincipal  towns  arc  Cartagena,  the  capital,  and  Mompox. 
Pop.  in  1870,  225,000. 

Bol'ivar  [Sp.  pron.  bo-lco'var],  (Simon),  or  Boli'var 
y  Poii'te,  snrnamed  the  Liberator,  a  South  American 
jiatriot.  born  at  Caracas  July  25,  1783,  inherited  an  ample 
fortune.  lie  studied  law  at  Madrid,  and  afterwartls  joined 
the  jiatriots  who  revolted  against  Spain  in  ISIO.  He  served 
as  an  officer  under  Miranda  in  several  battles.  Having  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a  separate  army,  he  defeated  the 
S])aniards,  and  entered  Caracas  in  triumph  in  Aug.,  1813, 
soon  after  which  he  was  appointed  dictator.  He  was  de- 
feated and  driven  out  of  Venezuela  in  1814,  but  again  rallied 
to  the  standard  of  liberty  near  the  end  of  1810,  anil  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Sjjanish  general  Morillo  in  1817. 
In  Feb.,  1819,  a  congress  was  opened  at  Angostura,  and 
Bolivar  was  chosen  president.  In  Dec.,  ISIO,  \'cnezucla 
and  New  Granada  were  united  to  form  the  repuljlic  of 
Colombia,  of  which  Bolivar  was  elected  the  first  president. 
He  gained  a  victory  at  Caraliobo  in  June,  1821,  and  in 
1822  led  an  army  into  Peru,  which  he  liberated  from  the 
Spaniards.  He  became  dictator  of  Peru  in  182;>,  and  made 
a  tour  through  that  country,  in  which  he  was  received  with 
triumphal  demonstrations.  In  honor  of  him  the  southern 
part  of  Peru  was  named  Bolivia,  and  erected  in  1825  into 
a  separate  state,  of  whicdi  he  became  presirlent  for  life.  He 
was  also  re-elected  president  of  Colombia  in  1820.  In  1829, 
Venezuela  seceded  from  the  republic  of  Colombia,  which 
was  much  disturbed  by  faction.  Bolivar  had  many  enemies 
who  denounced  his  ambition.  He  died  Dee.  1  7,  18;'.0.  {See 
Drcoi'DRAY-HoLSTEiN,  "  Mfiuoircs  de  S.  Bolivar,"  1829. 
Bolivar  City.  See  Angostura. 
Bolivar  Point  is  at  the  N.  side  of  tho  entrance  to 
Galveston  Bay,  Tex.,  in  Chambers  co.,  hit.  29°  22'  02"  N., 
Ion.  94°  45'  34"  W.  It  has  an  iron  lighthouse  110  feet 
high,  with  a  fixed  white  light  117  feet  above  the  sea. 

Boliv'ia,  a  South  American  republic,  is  hounded  on  tho 
N.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  on  the  S.  by  tho  Argenlino  Republic 
and  Chili,  and  on  the  W.  by  Peru  and  tho  Pacific  Ocean. 
Area,  535,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated 
(Behm  and  Wagner,  "  Bcvolkerung  der  Erde,"  Gotha, 
1872)  at  2,000,000.  The  S.  W..  W.,  and  central  parts  of 
tho  republic  contain  the  highest  mountains  in  the  New 
World,  comprising  the  Cordilleras  from  lat.  24°  S.,  with 
tho  plateau  of  Potosi.  13,000  feet  high,  from  which  two 
chains  branch  ofl',  the  western,  containing  many  volcanoes, 
with  its  highest  point.  Mount  Sajania,  22,700  feet  high,  and 
the  eastern,  with  Mount  Ilhimpu,  ]irobably  the  highest  in 
.\mcrica,  2-1,744  feet,  and  Mount  Illimani,  24,155  feet.  The 
only  lake  of  any  importance,  Lake  Titieaea,  on  the  N.  W. 
boundary,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  12,850  feel,  and 
has  an  "area  of  5300  square  miles.  The  most  important 
rivers  of  Bolivia  are  the  Veni  or  lieiii,  Maniore,  and  Gua- 
pore,  which  empty  into  the  Madeira,  and  the  Pileomayo  and 
Paraguay,  which  flow  to  the  Parana.  Five  climatic  re- 
gions are  distinguished  :  1,  the  /'iiiiii  hriivn,  between  tho 
elevation  of  l:;,000  feet  and  the  snow-limit;  2,  the  /'mm, 
between  11,000  and  13,000  feet,  in  which  potatoes,  oca, 
quinoa,  and  barley  are  cultivated,  and  fine  forests  are  met 
with;  3,  tho  Cuhfzera  lie  In^r,  between  9000  and  11,000 
feet,  producing  wheat,  corn,  and  European  vegetables  ;  4. 
tho  l(iHc,  or  Miilio  I'li/ivn,  between  0000  and  9000  feet, 
the  finest  region  in  Bolivia;  besides  the  products  lound 
in  the  regions  above  named,  many  tropical  fruits  occur 
here,  and  the  best  cinchona  is  gathered  ;  5,  the  )uii;/<i.  tho 
region  of  the  tropical  forests,  producing  cacao,  coca,  bana- 
nas, and  all  classes  of  tropical  fruits. 

Bolivia  is  rich  in  precious  metals  and  useful  minerals. 
Silver  is  found  all  through  the  Bolivian  cordillera,  while 
gold  is  not  only  found  in  large  quantities,  associated  wilh 
quartz,  in  the  mountains,  but  is  found  in  the  beds  of  nil 
tljc  numerous  rivers  that  come  down  from  tho  mountains. 
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Besides  these,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  lead,  and  iron  are  also 
found.  Salt  is  also  produced  in  large  quantities,  while  the 
rich  beds  of  coal  have  as  yet  not  been  touched.  Besides 
the  products  montioucd  above,  coflfee,  cotton,  tobacco,  indi- 
go, and  suyar-caiic  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  inhab- 
itants con.sist  of  whites,  Indians,  and  a  largo  number  of 
half-breeds,  but  very  few  negroes.  The  Indians  are  most- 
ly Chiouitocj,  Majos,  and  Chiriquanos.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic reli;;iou  predominates,  and  the  country  contains  the 
arehbishupric  of  La  Plata  and  the  bishoprics  of  La  Paz, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Cochabamba. 

The  public  education  of  the  nation  is  on  a  very  low 
sta<;e  as  yet.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  presidents  of 
the  three  universities  and  the  minister  of  education.  The 
state  of  the  finances  is  very  low  indeed.  The  public  debt 
in  1871  amounted  to  10,845,520  pesos,  the  receipts  in  1807 
to  4,529,;iI5  pesos,  and  the  expenses  in  the  same  year  to 
5,957,275,  leaving  a  deficit  of  l,427,9;i0  pesos.  The  army 
consists  of  51  generals,  359  superior  officers,  654  other  offi- 
cers, and  about  2000  privates.  The  imports  are  estimated 
at  r»,OUO,000  pesos,  and  the  exports  at  5.000,000.  No  rail- 
roads exist atpresent.  Aline  has  been  projected  from  Tacua 
to  La  Paz,  and  another  from  Caracoles  to  the  Pacific.  The 
executive  power  is  vested,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
18G8,  in  a  president  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  legisla- 
tive in  a  congress.  Bolivia  is  divided  into  11  departments: 
Chuquisaca,  Potosi,  Oruro,  Tarija,  Atacama,  La  Paz,  Mcjil- 
lones,  Santa  Cruz,  Beni  or  Veni,  Cochabamba,  and  Mel- 
gareja.     The  capital  is  Sucre. 

History, — The  W.  part  of  Bolivia  belonged  to  the  old 
empire  of  the  incas  of  Cuzco,  which  existed  from  about 
1018-1524,  and  which  had  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 
In  1538  the  Spaniards  entered  the  country  and  conquered  it, 
and  in  1557  tlic  inca  Sairi  Tupac  resigned  his  power  to 
Philip  II.  But  the  Spanish  dominion  was  not  firmly  es- 
tablished until  1780.  In  this  year  Bolivia,  under  the  name 
of  Charcas,  became  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata 
or  Buenos  Ayrcs.  In  1809  the  disorders  in  Spain  also 
caused  considerable  revolutionary  movements  in  Bolivia. 
The  revolution  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  was  carried  on  with  varying  successes  until  1824.  In 
July,  1825,  a  congress  assembled  and  declared  the  country 
indcpemlent,  and  called  the  new  state  Bolivia,  in  honor  of 
(Jen.  Bolivar,  who  had  materially  aided  them.  Aug.  25, 
182G,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  Gen.  Sucre  was  elect- 
ed president.  In  1S28  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
After  a  terrible  civil  war  Santa  Cruz  became  president,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  the  prosperity  of  the  country  consid- 
erably. In  1835  he  invaded  Peru,  defeated  the  rebels,  and 
annexed  a  part  of  Southern  Peru.  A  federal  republic  was 
formed  and  Santa  Cruz  elected  protector.  But  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  which  had  jealously  watched  bis 
growing  success,  now  took  up  arms  against  him,  and,  al- 
though at  first  victorious,  he  was  in  consequence  of  intei"- 
nal  dis:,trders  defeated  by  Chili  in  1839,  and  fled  to  Guaya- 
quil. After  some  more  revolutions,  Gen.  Ballivian  suc- 
ceeded in  sustaining  himself  as  president  in  1840.  He 
conducted  the  government  with  vigor,  and  introduced  many 
reforms.  Gamarro,  who  tried  to  unite  Bolivia  with  Peru, 
was  repulsed,  and  the  Bolivian  troops  even  entered  Peru. 
Peace  was  concluded  June  7,  1842,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  former  bounclarics  was  agreed  upon.  But  new  troubles 
arose  in  the  interior,  and  Gen.  Velasco  superseded  Balliv- 
ian, only  to  be  himself  superseded  in  Boc,  1848,  by  Gen. 
Belzu.  Belzu  ruled  for  over  six  years,  having  gained  the 
favor  of  the  lower  classes.  In  1855  he  was  compelled  to 
re-'ign  by  the  popular  indignation  against  his  arbitrary 
measures,  but  had  enough  influence  left  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  his  son-in-law,  Cordova,  who  continued  the  obnox- 
ious policy  of  Belzu,  and  in  Nov.,  1857,  was  defeated  by 
Dr.  Linares,  who  succeeded  him.  Linares's  attempts  to 
introduce  reforms  remained  futile  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  his  opponents.  He  was  deposed  in  1861,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  minister  of  war.  Acha.  In  1864,  after 
increasing  internal  strifes,  Belzu  made  an  invasion  from 
Peru.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Gen.  Melgarejo  first 
defeated  Acha,  and  then  defeated  and  killed  Belzu.  In 
1860,  Bolivia  joined  the  alliance  of  Peru.  Ecuador,  and 
Chili  against  Spain,  and  in  the  same  year  settled  amicably 
the  border  difficulties  with  Chili.  In  1868  a  new  congress 
was  elected,  which  legalized  all  the  acts  of  Melgarejo.  In 
the  same  year  a  contract  was  made  with  Col.  G.  E.  Church 
of  New  York  to  open  steam-navigation  on  the  Madeira. 
At  the  same  time  citizenship  was  extended  to  all  Americans 
who  declared  their  intention  to  settle  permanently  in 
Bolivia.  In  Feb.,  1860,  Melgarejo  overthrew  the  constitu- 
tion of  1868,  but  in  May  restored  it  again.  In  1869  a  new 
revolution  broke  out,  Melgarejo  was  defeated,  and  Morales 
declared  president.  In  1872,  Morales  was  shot  by  his 
nephew  La  Fay6,  and  was  succeeded  by  Don  Adolfo  Bal- 
livian. 


(See  DoLENCE,  '*  Bosquejo  Estadistica  de  Bolivia,"  1851  ■ 
Wappaus,  in  Stein  and  HorscheUnann's  "  Jiandbuch  der 
Geographic,"  7th  ed.,  1863-70;  Cortes,  "  Ensayo  sobre  la 
Historia  de  Bolivia,"  1861 ;  and  Reck,  "  Geographic  und 
Statistik  der  Kepublik  Bolivia,"  in  Petermann's  "  Mitthei- 
lungcn,"  1866  and  1867.)  A.  J.  Scijem. 

Bol'khov,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Orel,  on 
the  Nugra,  30  miles  N.  of  Orel.  It  is  built  mostly  of  wood, 
and  has  about  twenty  churches,  also  manufactures  of 
gloves,  hosiery,  hats,  and  leather.  Hemp,  hides,  oil,  and 
tallow  arc  exported.     Pop.  18,491. 

Bol''lanclists,  a  term  applied  to  certain  Jesuits  who 
compiled,  and  are  compiling,  a  voluminous  work  called 
"Acta  Sanctorum,"  or  "  Lives  of  the  Saints"  (53  vols., 
1643-1794).  They  derived  their  name  from  John  Bol- 
landus.  (See  Bollandus.)  After  his  death  the  work  was 
continued  by  a  number  of  men,  among  whom  were  Daniel 
Papebrook,  Conrad  Janning,  P.  van  den  Bosche,  Suyskens, 
and  Hubens.  In  1837  a  new  Bollandist  association  was 
formed  by  the  Jesuits  in  Belgium,  who  have  continued  the 
work  of  publication.  The  sixtieth  volume,  jiublif^hed  in 
1867,  comes  down  to  the  saints  of  October  29.  It  is  stated 
that  21100  saints  remain  whose  lives  are  unwritten,  and  that 
at  least  fifty  volumes  folio  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
work.  As  far  as  they  have  gone  they  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  old  calendars.  According  to  Alban  Butler, 
their  work,  at  least  in  the  early  part,  does  not  exhibit 
much  scholarship.  (See  L.  P.  Gachard,  "  Memoirc  his- 
torique  sur  les  Bollandistes,"  1835.) 

Bollan'dus,  or  Bol'land  (John),  a  Flemish  Jesuit, 
born  at  Limburg  Aug.  13,  1596.  In  coujunetion  with 
Godfrey  Ilensohcn,  he  published  in  1643-58  five  volumes 
of  the  "Acta  Sanctorum."    Died  Sept.  12,  1665.    (See  Bol- 

LANDISTS.) 

Bollene^  a  French  town,  in  Vaucluse,  on  a  hillside,  24 
miles  N.  of  Avignon.     It  manufactures  silk.     Pop.  5412. 

Bolles  (Lucius),  D.  D.,  born  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  Sept. 
25,  1770,  educated  at  Brown  University,  ordained  pastor 
of  a  Baptist  church  at  Salem.  Mass.,  1805,  and  secretary 
of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  1824.  Died 
Jan.  5,  1844. 

Boriingcr,  a  county  in  S.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  500 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Castor  and  Crooked  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  billy  or  uneven ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle, 
grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced.  Iron  ore  and 
kaolin  are  found  here.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.     Capital,  Marble  Hil!.    P.  8162. 

Bolo'gua,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  was 
previous  to  1800  a  delegation  of  the  Piqial  States.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ferrara,  on  the  K.  by  Ravenna,  on 
the  S.  by  Florence,  and  on  the  W.  by  Modena.  Area,  1392 
square  miles.  The  southern  part  is  mountainous  :  the  soil 
is  mostly  very  fertile.  Among  the  staple  products  are  silk, 
wine,  grain,  olive  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  rice.  Capital, 
Bologna.     Pop.  in  1871,  439,166. 

Bologna  (anc.  Felsina  and  Bmionia),  a  famous  city 
of  Italy,  ea[iital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain  near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  23  miles 
by  rail  S.  E.  of  Modena  and  83  miles  bv  rail  N.  of  Florence; 
hit.  44°  30'  N.,  Ion.  11°  21'  E.  Several  railways  extend 
from  this  point  to  Ferrara,  Ancona,  Modena,  and  Florence; 
that  which  connects  it  with  Florence  crosses  the  Apennines 
by  numerous  tunnels.  Bologna  is  a  handsome  city  with 
wclI-paved  streets,  lined  with  rich  and  varied  colonnades, 
which  afi'ord  shelter  from  the  rain  and  sun,  and  it  is  adorned 
with  many  beautiful  churches  and  fine  palaces  of  the  no- 
bility, richly  furnished  with  paintings  of  the  old  masters. 
Among  the  remarkable  edifices  are  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta ; 
the  Palazzo  Maggiore  del  Publico;  the  leaning  tower  of 
Asinelli,  built  about  1110, and  256  feet  high;  the  cathedral, 
rich  in  works  of  art ;  the  church  of  San  Stefano.  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Italy,  and  containing  Greek  frescoes  of  the  twelfth 
century;  the  church  of  San  Petronio,  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  Italian  Gothic  st3'le,  adorned  with  many  nuistcrpicces 
of  painters  and  sculptors  ;  and  the  church  of  San  Domenico, 
in  which  may  be  seen  sculptures  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
paintings  by  Guido,  L.  Caracci,  and  Colonna.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  in  Bologna  is  about  seventy-four. 

Bologna  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  in  Italy. 
Its  university,  said  to  have  been  founded  as  early  as  425, 
is  the  oldest  in  the  peninsula.  This  school  attained  great 
celebrity,  and  was  attended  by  thousands  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  The  number  of  its  students  about  the 
year  1260  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000.  Several 
female  professors  have  occupied  chairs  in  this  institution. 
The  library  of  the  iiniversify  has  about  200,000  volumes 
and  1000  valuable  MSS.  Bologna  has  an  academy  of  fine 
arts  and  several  theatres.  Here  are  important  manufac- 
tures of  silk  goods,  velvet,  crape,  chemicals,  paper,  musical 
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instruments,  and  sausages.  This  city  was  the  native  place 
of  many  eminent  painters,  inuludiug  Aihano,  the  ihree 
Carauci,  and  Guido;  alsu  of  Popu  Benediet  XIV.,  Galvani, 
and  Malpighi.  A  town  called  Fclntiid,  founded  here  by 
the  Ktrusuans,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  Romans,  who  ohtiiincd  possession  of  it  in  18'J  li.  C, 
changed  its  name  to  liononia.  It  was  taken  by  Charle- 
magne in  SOU  A.  I).,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  most  power- 
ful Italian  republic  from  1118  to  1274.  It  was  annexed  to 
the  Papal  States  in  lili,  and  to  the  ucw  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  ISj'.l.     Pop.  in  1871,  Ui>.y57. 

Bologna,  da  (Giovanni),  a  Flemish  sculptor,  born  at 
Douay  in  K>.i4.  went  to  Italy  when  quite  young,  where  ho 
won  gn-at  and  lasting  fame.  His  chief  works  are  the 
"  Rape  of  the  Sabines  "  in  tlie  Loggia  di  Lanzi  at  I'lorenee, 
the  '*  iMorciiry  "  of  the  Ufiizi,  and  the  great  fountain  of  Bo- 
logna (IJfU).     Died  in  1G08. 

Bologna  Stone,  a  radiated  variety  of  heavy  spar 
(sulphate  of  baryta)  which  is  found  near  Bologna,  an<I  is 
sometimes  called  "  Bologua  phosphorus."  When  calcined, 
pulverixcd,  and  made  into  cakes  with  gum-water,  these 
cakes,  after  exposure  to  tho  sun,  emit  a  phosphorescent 
light. 

Bo'lor  Tagh,  or  Bclur  Tagh,  a  high  mountain- 
chain  of  Central  Asia,  extends  along  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  which  it  separates  from  Kliooiulooz 
and  Kaliriiitan.  Its  direction  is  nearly  N.  and  S.  It  ex- 
tends from  hit.  35^  to  45°  N.,  and  is  connected  with  tho 
Ilindoo-Koosh  on  the  S.  The  altitude  of  its  highest  peaks 
is  said  to  be  10,01)0  foct  or  more. 

Bolse'na  (anc.  Vnlsinii  or  Volshiium),  a  town  of  Italy, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Bolsena,  about  20  miles  N.  N.  \V. 
of  Viterbo.  It  is  now  a  small  and  mean  village,  but  in 
ancient  times  it  was  an  important  Etruscan  city  and  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci.  It  was  taken  and  ck-stioyed  in  2S0 
IJ.  C.  by  the  Romans,  who  built  here  anolhor  city.  This 
was  the  native  place  of  Sejanus.  Pop.  2100.  The  lake  was 
celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  its  eels.  Pope  Leo  X. 
visited  the  island  in  this  lake,  on  which  ruins  of  beautiful 
castles,  built  by  the  Farnese,  are  still  visible. 

Bolt,  a  dart  or  pointed  shaft,  a  thunderbolt;  also  a 
strong  cylindrical  pin  of  iron  or  other  metal.  Iron  bolts 
are  often  used  to  fasten  doors  and  protect  dwelling-houses 
and  warehouses  against  robbers.  Metallic  bolts,  with  a 
head  at  one  end  and  a  screw-thread  and  nut  at  tho  other, 
are  extensively  used  in  building  ship^  and  houses,  in  order 
to  bind  together  timber  or  masonry.  Bolts  in  shipbuilding 
are  usually  cither  iron  or  copper,  and  are  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  some  being  many  feet  long. 

BoTton,  a  post-village  of  Albion  township,  Peel  co., 
Ontario  (Canada),  on  the  Toronto  Grey  and  Bruce  Rail- 
way, 2  J  miles  from  Toronto,  has  a  largo  trade  in  provisions, 
grain,  and  flour.     It  has  ono  weekly  newspaper. 

Bolton,  a  post-township  of  Tolland  co..  Conn.,  has 
quarries  of  excellent  flagging-stone.     Pop.  576. 

Bolton,  a  post-township  of  Worcester  co..  Maps.,  on 
the  Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  R.  R.,  4;i  miles  W.  X.  W. 
from  Boston.  It  has  a  public  librarv,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  Houghton  School.     Pop.  1014. 

Bolton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Warren  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Lake  George,  is  noted  for  tine  scenery.     P.  1135. 

Bolton,  a  post-townsliip  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  18 
miles  N.  W.  of  Montpelicr,  has  miinufaotures  of  tuh^. 
measures,  boxes,  lumber,  etc.      Pop.  711. 

Bolton-le-Moors,  an  important  manufacturing  town 
of  England,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Croal,  11  miles  by  rail 
N.  W.  of  Manchester.  Several  raihvays  extend  from  this 
phico  to  Liverpiiol,  Manchester,  and  Blackburn.  Bolton 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  anil  is  the  birthplao- 
of  tho  inventors  Arkwright  and  Crorapton.  Tho  chief  prod- 
ucts of  its  manufactories  are  muslins,  fine  calicoes,  counter- 
panos,  dimities,  cotton  shawls,  and  fustians.  Here  are  also 
paper-mills,  foundries,  and  marlune-shops.  Numerous  coal- 
mines are  worked  in  the  parish  of  Bolton.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  wool  was  introduced  into  this  place  by 
the  Flemings  about  l:i.''»7.     Pop.  in  1S7I,  82.854. 

Bo'lus  [Gr.  $Ci\o<;,  a  "mass"],  a  dose  of  medicine  given 
in  a  u\ii^.<  larger  than  a  pill,  yet  small  enough  to  be  swal- 
lowed.    The  bolus  is  now  seldom  used. 

Bo'marsund',  a  fortress  of  Russia,  on  the  S.  E.  side 
of  the  ishuid  of  Aland;  lat.  f.oo  12'  40"  N..  Ion.  20°  15'  E. 
This  im|)ortant  fortress  was  taken  by  tlic  allied  English  and 
French  lleets  in  Aug.,  1854,  and  was  afterwards  blown  up 
by  tlie  allies. 

Bomb,  bum  [Fr.  humU:  Lat.  hnm'hnx],  or  Bombshell, 
a  kind  of  shell;  a  hollow  ball  of  cast-iron  which  is  lillecl 
with  powder  or  other  explosive  substance,  is  discharged 


from  a  mortar  or  heavy  ordnance,  and  explodes  when  it 
strikes  the  ground  or  before  it  falls.  The  powder  in  it  is 
usually  exploded  by  a  fuse  or  hollow  tube  filled  with  a  slow- 
burning  compound,  which  is  ignited  by  the  discharge  of  tho 
mortar.  The  largest  bomb  in  ordinary  use  is  thirteen  inches 
in  diameter,  weighs  about  105  pounds,  and  is  charged  with 
seven  or  eight  pounds  of  powder.  Bombs  arc  thrown  at 
angles  varying  from  twenty  to  forty-live   degrees.     (See 

MoitTAK.) 

Bom'ba,  a  surname  or  nickname  given  to  Ferdinand 
II.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  consequence  of  his  cruel 
bombardment  of  Messina  Sept.  2-7,  1848. 

Bom'bard,  an  ancient  kind  of  ordnance,  very  short, 
thick,  ami  wide  in  the  bore.  It  differed  from  the  mortar 
in  shooting  forth  stones  instead  of  iron  shells.  Some  of 
the  bombards  uticd  in  the  fifteenth  century  propelled  stones 
weighing  from  200  to  500  pounds  each. 

Bombardment.  la  ihc  strict  meaning  of  Iho  term, 
a  bombanlniLul  is  the  tiring  from  mortars  of  bombn — {that 
is,  shells  or  incendiary  jtrojcctilesj  into  a  fortrei?s  or  place 
to  compel,  or  aid  in  compelling,  its  surrender.  "Bom- 
bardments," .says  Bardiu  (Uk-t.  tic  I'Arrtt'r)  •*  are  an  im- 
politic and  barbarous  means,  since  it  attacks  non-combat- 
ants, and  is  rather  a  warfare  against  the  inhabitants  than 
against  the  armed  defenders,  exah^pcrating  the  people  and 
Htiiionaliziuij  the  strife."  Of  the  bombardments  recorded 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Genoa  in  KiM  ;  of  Tripoli  in 
1G85,  1728,  and  1747  ;  Barcelona,  1001.  Brussels  was  bom- 
barded in  1004  by  Louis  XIV.  ("3000  bombs  and  three 
times  as  many  red-hot  shot"  were  thrown  in) ;  Prague  was 
bombarded  in  175'J  ;  Breda,  Lille,  Lyons,  Macstricht,  May- 
ence  in  171'3,  and  Menin,  Valenciennes,  Le  Quesnoy,  Os- 
tende,  Nieuwpoort,  and  Lficlusc  in  1704.  Some  resisted  — 
as  Lille  and  Mayence — others  succumbed.  That  of  Lille 
is  most  noted,  this  small  place  being  subjected  for  140 
hours  (G  days  and  nights)  to  the  lire  of  12  morlars  and  24 
cannons.  l)uring  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  ls32  thirty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  shells  were  thrown 
into  the  citadel  without  material  effect  in  aecclerating  tho 
surrender.*  Glogau,  Breslau,  and  Sehweidnilz  wen-  bom- 
barded by  the  French  in  1800  and  IS07.  iJuring  the  long 
two  years'  blockade,  ISO'.)-  10,  of  Cadiz  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Victor  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach  the  city 
from  the  lines  with  shells  from  ordinary  mortars;  long 
bronze  howitzers  of  10  inches  calibre  weic  east  at  Seville 
(one  of  which  is  now  to  be  seen  as  a  tr<.phy  (see  Fig.  1) 
in  St.  James's  Park  near  the  Horse  Guards,  London)  and 
called  a  la  ViUautroifH,  trom  the  French  colonel  of  artillery 
who  had  proposed  them.  These,  elevated  45°.  threw  their 
projectiles  5000  metres  (3  miles)  into  the  heart  of  the  city; 
but  to  attain  this  range  it  was  found  neccsr^ary  to  load  the 
shells  (already  weighing  '.)5  lbs.)  with  lead,  to  the  exclusion 
of  most  of  the  bursting-charge.  In  bur.sting  they  jiroduced 
no  effect,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  were  **  scarcely 
aware  of  the  bombardment." 

Fm.  1. 


At  tho  siege  of  Vera  Crnz  by  Gen.  Scott  in  Mar..  1847, 
three  mortar  batteries  each  containing  four  (10-in.)  mor- 
tars and  a  battery  of  8  large  (8-in.)  howitzers  wore  estab- 

*  Monster-mortars,  like  mnnaier-guns.datc  far  hack  in  the  his- 
torv  of  artiUcry.  Oin-  made  at  Chint  and  used  in  ihc  sici;e  of 
Ouflenanle  is  vet  exhibited  in  thi'  latter  city.  At  the  sicj;e  «f 
Antwfrpamoftarofsixtvrcntimctres('24inehosU*alibre.  weigh- 
inn  "OOn  kilok'rammesand  throwinu'a  shell  of  500  kib  dlOOlhsJ, 
designe<l  bv  Col.  Paixhans.  was  used.  It  threw  l.^  shells  In  the  la^t 
two  days  of  the  sie^e.  It  was  thoujrhl  that  if  one  fill  on  a  nin^:- 
azine  it  would  destroy  it ;  but  the  .shells  actuiilly  thrown  caused 
no  serious  damage.  (Sperfaleur  Mil.,  is.i:i-i  It  was  fin'd  with  8 
kil.  of  itowder.  but  its  full  charge  was  13  kil.  Fired  sub-scquently 
with  this  charge  it  burst. 
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lished  bearing  upon  the  quarter  called  "  La  Merced."  On 
the  2;td  Gen.  Seott  summnned  the  place  and  a  conference 
wa3  had;  it  provinj?  fruitless,  the  12  mortars  opened  on 
that  day  and  the  howitzer  battery  the  day  following.  The 
fire  continued  throughout  the  25th,  2(jth,  and  27th.  The 
Lft  iMcrced  quarter  soon  became  ruinous — 200  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  injured.  The  fears  of  an  assault  caused 
Oen.  Morales  to  surrender  on  the  27th..  A  shot  from  the 
Fort  St.  Juan  entered  one  of  our  mortar  batteries  on  the 
22d,  kiliinj;  by  its  "wind"  (for  though  knocking  ofif  his 
cap,  tho  skin  was  not  broken)  Capt.  Jno.  R.  Vinton,  ;jd 
arlillerv.  During  the  bombardment  our  fleet  kept  up  a 
cannonade  on  the  fort  which,  though  intact,  surrendered  a 
few  hours  after  the  city. 

Do  IJlois  {Capitatne  iV ArtlUerie)  published  in  1848  a 
**  Ti-m'te  (/(■»  Boinbardemcnts"  to  maintain  that  this  means 
has  not,  as  asserted,  fallen  into  disuse;  that  bombardments 
reduce  places  with  much  less  loss  of  time,  munitions  and 
blood  than  regular  sieges;  and,  finally,  to  defend  the 
system  "against  the  unjust  reprobation  cast  upon  it  in 
characterizing  its  employment  as  an  act  of  barbarity." 

The  cases  cited  by  him,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  this,  scarcely  sustain  his  thesis;  still  very 
recent  examples  go  to  prove  that  it  is  an  agent  which  will 
continue,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  resorted  to. 
Grivcl  ["  Ln  Marine  dnns  L'attaque  des  Fordjii-alionH  et 
Ic  Bombard ment  des  rillcn,"  Paris,  1856]  maintains  that 
in  the  use  of  curved  fires,  combined  with  direct,  naval 
armaments  will  in  future  find  the  most  effective  method  of 
attacking  fortified  places.  By  the  terra  currcd  fires  he  in- 
cludes fire  by  which  projectiles  from  rifled  guns  {or  even 
smooth-bores)  can,  by  elevating  the  piece,  be  sent,  at  long 
ranges,  into  the  interior  of  a  place.  The  increase  of 
calibre  of  modern  artillery,  and  more  especially  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rifled  principle,  has  made  such  fires  as 
effective  as  that  from  mortars,  and  the  term  "bombard- 
ment" is  now  extended  to  such. 

At  Odessa  this  species  of  bombardment  was  first  effect- 
ively employed  in  I8o4.  The  results  attained  there  sug- 
gested to  the  allies  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
application  of  floating  artillery,  and  the  subsequent  bom- 
bardment of  Sweaborg  was  provided  for,  in  1855,  by  adding 
to  the  fleet  21  mortar  vessels  which  were  towed  to  within 
about  2  miles  (3400  metres)  of  the  centre  of  the  Russian 
arsenal,  while  the  gunboats  of  the  squadron,  keeping  in 
constant  motion,  approached  to  distances  of  two  or  three 
thousand  metres.  The  fire  was  maintained  45  hours  dur- 
ing which  4150  projectiles  (2828  of  which  mortar  shells) 
were  thrown  into  the  place,  killing  and  wounding  200O 
men  and  destroying  magazines,  supplies,  and  shipping. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  civil  war  the  project  of  cap- 
turing New  Orleans  was  mooted.  The  reduction  of  the 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  seemed  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary. For  this  object  a  fleet  of  20  mortar  vessels  bearing, 
each,  one  of  the  new  model  lU-ineh  mortars,  weighing  11,500 
lbs,  were  prepared  and  under  command  of  Commander 
(now  Admiral)  David  D.  Porter,  added  to  Admiral  Farra- 
gufs  fleet.  These  vessels  were  moored  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  at  distances  of  3000  to  4000  yards  tVom  the 
forts,  their  positions  being  screened  from  view  by  the 
woods.  The  bombardment  commenced  on  the  18th  April, 
1802.  continued  six  days  and  six  nights  during  which  time 
7500  bombs  were  fired,  of  which  1080  exploded  in  the  air 
and  IIKI  were  afterwards  counted  as  having  fallen  upon 
the  furt  and  solid  ground  of  glacis  and  levees,  and  3339 
were  computed  to  have  fallen  in  the  wet  ditches  and  over- 
flowed lands  surrounding  the  fort  [for  the  levees  being 
broken  by  the  shells  the  site  was  overflowed].  At  the  end 
of  this  bombardment  Admiral  Farragut  forced  the  passage 
with  his  fleet,  and,  destroying  the  Confederate  flotilla  of 
iron-clads  and  gunboats,  the  forts  surrendered. 

Fort  Jackson  has  a  portion  of  its  guns  in  casemates  of 
the  curtains;  the  arches  were  of  brick  of  very  moderate 
thickness,  roofed  with  concrete,  affording  at  the  crown  a 
thickness  of  3  feet  of  masonry.  These  were  covered  by 
the  earthen  parapet  and  terreplein.  In  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions  were  flanking  casemates,  the  brick  arches  of  which 
were  not  only  destitute  of  earth  covering  but  of  the  usual 
concrete  roofing.  All  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Philip  were  **  en 
barbette."  An  engineer  officer  (Gen.  Weitzel)  examined 
the  work  immediately  after  its  capture,  and  states: 

*'  Fort  St.  Philip  stands  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions 
to-day  without  a  scratch.  Fort  Jackson  was  subjected  to  a 
torrent  of  13-ineh  and  11-inch  shells  during  144  hours. 
To  an  inexperienced  eye  it  seems  as  if  this  work  were 
badly  cut  up.  It  is  as  strong  to-day  as  when  the  first  shell  \ 
was  fired  at  it.  Tho  garrison  did  not  bomb-proof  the 
citadel"  {i.  e.  had  not  placed  earth  over  the  heavy  timber 
blindage  spanning  the  walls  for  that  purpose)  "conse- 
quently the  roof  and  furring  caught  fire.  This  fire  with 
subsequent  shells  ruined  the  walls  so  much  that  I  am  tear- 


ing it  down  and  removing  the  debris  to  the  outside  of  the 
work.  Three  shot  furnaces  and  three  cisterns  were  de- 
stroyed. At  several  points  the  breast  height  walls  were 
knocked  down.  One  angle  of  the  magazine  on  the  north 
side  of  the  postern  was  knocked  oft'.  Several  shells  went 
through  the  flank  casemate  arches  (which  were  not  covered 
with  earth)  and  a  few  through  the  other  casemate  arches 
(where  two  or  more  struck  in  the  same  place).  At  several 
points  in  the  casemates  the  thirteen  inch  shell  would  pene- 
trate through  the  earth  over  the  arches,  bo  stopped  by  the 
latter,  then  explode  and  loosen  a  patch  of  brickwork  in 
the  soffit  of  the  arch  about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  three 
quarters  of  a  brick  deep,  at  its  greatest  depth."  "  To  resist 
an  assault,  and  even  regular  approaches,  it  is  as  strong  to- 
day as  it  ever  was."  Gen.  Abbot  subsequently  examined 
Fort  Jackson,  and  reports  that  in  one  case  a  curtain  case- 
mate arch  was  broken  through  where  there  was  3  feet  of 
masonry  and  OJ  feet  of  earth  (the  earth  being  a  very  per- 
vious river  formation).  It  does  not  a])pear  that,  other- 
wise, the  forts  were  much  injured  or  that  the  efficiency  of 
their  fire  upon  the  fleet  was  seriously  impaired.  Doubtless, 
however,  the  loss  of  "morale"  in  the  garrison  which  in- 
duced the  surrender  was  due  not  merely  to  the  successful 
passage  and  the  destruction  of  the  floating  defences,  but  to 
the  physical  exhaustion  arising  from  the  six  days  bom- 
bardment and  subsequent  furious  artillery  contest  with  our 
fleet ;  and  the  bombardment  is  not  therefore  to  be  reckoned 
as  without  influence  in  the  final  result.  This  conclusion 
has  an  important  bearing  :  for  the  writer,  in  calling  for  tho 
use  of  mortars,  in  a  memoir  prepared  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, did  not  maintain  that  the  passage  could  not  be 
forced;  but  contended  that  "to  pann  these  works,  merely, 
with  a  fleet  and  appear  before  New  Orleans  is  merely  a 
raid — no  capture.  New  Orleans  and  the  river  cannot  be 
held  until  communications  are  perfectly  established." 

Mortar  vessels  as  well  as  improvised  iron-clads  were  at 
an  early  date  provided  for  our  fleet  in  the  upper  Mississippi. 
After  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  Columbus,  the  agency  of  bombardment  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fire  of  the  cannon  of  the  fleet)  were  first 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  fortified  position  of  Island  No.  10 
in  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  below  New  Madrid 
(Missouri).  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  from  Mar.  16 
to  April  8  (1SG2),  the  mortar  vessels  at  one  time  numbering 
sixteen.  The  works  and  troops  being  disseminated  over 
an  extensive  area  (the  island  being  over  a  mile  long  and  IJ 
mile  wide),  neither  the  bombs  nor  the  cannonade  appear  to 
have  had  much  influence  in  causing  the  surrender.  A 
similar  remark  is  applicable  to  Fort  Pillow,  situated  on 
the  Mississippi,  about  100  miles  above  Memphis. 

When  the  course  of  events  decided  the  establishment  of 
a  siege  before  Yorktown,  in  April  1802,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Fox,  notified  Gen.  McClellan  that 
ten  of  the  new  13-inch  mortars,  which  had  been  provided 
for  naval  purposes,  would  be  placed  at  his  disposal-  As 
easy  water  communication  made  their  application  practi- 
cable, they  were  accepted  and  put  in  battery  on  the  margin 
of  a  navigable  arm  of  Wormley  Creek,  at  about  2500  yards 
distance  from  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 

Fig  2 


Besides  the  above  there  were  established  a  battery  often 
10-in.  siege  mortars  at  2000  yards,  another  of  five  10-in. 
sea-coast  mortars  at  2500  yards,  and  another  of  five  10 
and  five  8-in.  siege  mortars  at  1600  yards.  The  place 
was  evacuated  before  our  siege  and  mortar  batteries  opened. 

Fort  Pulaski,  situated  on  Cockspur  Island,  mouth  of 
Savannah  River,  Ga..  and  defending  the  river  approach 
to  Savannah,  was  captured  by  bombardment  and  breach- 
ing, April  nth  1802,  by  the  U.S.  forces  under  command  of 
Gen.  Gillmore.  The  fort  is  pentagonal  in  form  with  brick 
casemates  on  all  sides  and  brick  scarp-wall.  It  mounted 
one  tier  of  guns  in  embrasure  and  one  en  barbette. 

The   artillery  of  the   besiegers   consisted  of  thirty-six 
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pieces  distributed  in  eleven  batteries  along  the  shore  of 
T.vbeo  Islanil,  at  various  distances  from  the  work  as  follows 
(see  Fig.  3) : 

No.  1—3  heavy  ):3-in.  mortars 3,400  yards  distant. 

"  -—3      "  "         "       S.aoo      "         " 

'•  :t — :j  10-inch  coiumbiads .1,100      "         " 

"   4— 3  8-in.  "         ;i,0i5      " 

"  .'i — I  heavy  13-ineh  mortar  2,71)0 

"  e—s    "  "         "    's 2,000 

"    7—2       "  "  "         2,400 

,1  o    (3  10-:       


in.  coiumbiads  I  ,  ».„ 

11   8    ■;     _      "  J    '•'™ 

1,670 


„      (5  30-pdr.  Purrott  rifle 

•'     1 1  .|.s-   "    Janii'S  ritte  (old  24  pdr.) 
"         "       (old  42-ixlr. 


•'10- I -'^ 
( 2  154- 


(old  32-pdr. 


"U — i  lO-inch  siege  mortars 1,650 


Batteries  8,  9,  and  10  were  designed  to  breach  the  scarp 
wall  of  the  work,  and  all  the  other  batteries  to  keep  down 
its  fire  and  destroy  its  barbette  armament.  Some  of  the 
13-inch  mortars  were  served  with  the  view  of  breaching 
the  casemate  arches. 

The  bombardment  began  about  8  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  April  loth  KSC2.  By  half  past  9  A.  M.  all  the  batteries 
were  in  active  operation,  and  were  so  maintained  until  the 
dusk  of  evening,  a  period  of  about  ten  hours.  Through- 
out the  night  firing  was  kcjit  up  with  two  l.'l-iuch  mortar.';, 
one  10-inch  mortar,  and  one  .'iO-pounder  I'arrott  rifle,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  the  garrisons  making  any  arrange- 
ment for  their  proteetiriu  by  ]>iling  sandbags  behind  tluit 
portion  of  the  wall  scleeteil  for  breaching  or  against  the 
wall  of  the  magaiiae,  which  would  be  exposed  to  direct  firo 
Fio.  3. 


Map  showing  the  position  of  the  hatteries  used  by  the  U.  S. 

as  soon  as  the  breach  should  be  elTected  in  the  scarp-wall. 
During  the  first  day's  firing  the  breach  was  fairly  begun  in 
tlie  jian-couji^  connecting  the  South  and  South-East  faces. 
On  the  morning  of  the  llfh,  a  little  after  sunrise,  all  the 
batteries  were  again  opened,  the  breach  was  ra]iidly  en- 
larged, and  by  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  scarp  wall  for 
a  length  of  about  forty-fivo  feet  had  fallen  into  the  ditch. 
The  tiro  from  the  breaching  batteries  passed  freely  through 
two  of  the  casemates,  endangering  the  safety  of  the  pow- 
der-magazine on  the  opi)osite  side  of  the  work.  At  two 
o'clock  the  fort  raised  a  white  flag  and  surrendered. 

The  wall  was  found  to  bo  greatly  shattered,  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  actual  breach,  so  that  one  hundred  feet  of  its 
length  had  to  be  replaced  by  new  brick-work.   (See  Fig.  4.) 
rif    4 


Fort  Tuhiski :  front  view  of  breach,  from  opiiosite  ^ide  of  ditch. 

The  number  of  shots  fired  is  shown  below: 
From — 
M.otars:  1,144  13-in.  sheila  and  .'iSS  10-in.  shells. 
lo-in.  coiumbiads:  2o:i  shots  and  321  shells. 

H_.i  .1         .  2c|S      "        "    428      " 

84-pd  r.  James  rifles  (old  42-pdr.  rilledl :  100  sliota  and  207  shells. 
64-  "        "        "     ( "    32  '•        •'    ):  ;:so    "       "     K     " 
4S-  "  '•  "     (  "    24  "  "     \:  i:i3    "        "    no     " 

8ft-"     Parrott  "    :  150  shots  and  1,101  shells. 
ib 


Forces  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Puhiski,  .Vpiil  10  and  11,  iS62.  . 

It  was  estimated  that  110,043  pounds  of  metal  thrown 
from  the  breaching  batteries  struck  the  breached  portictn 
of  the  wall,  equal  to  2,458  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  wall, 
the  average  distance  of  the  breaching  gun  from  the  work 
being  1,GS7  yards.  ^\'ith  sinall  smootb-biire  guns  at  oOO 
yards  distance,  used  during  the  Peninsular  war  in  Spain, 
it  was  estimated  by  Sir  W.  Dennison  that  2.644  jiounds  nt' 
metal  was  expended  per  lineal  foot  of  wail,  iu  breaching 
good  rubble  masonry  backed  by  earth. 

The  barbette  armament  of  Fort  Pulaski  was  so  much  in- 
jured during  the  first  day  as  to  render  it  unserviceable. 
No  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  arches  by  mortar  shells. 
Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  13-inch  shells  fired  fell  in- 
side the  work. 

Only  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  fort  bore  on  the 
besiegers'  batteries  on  Tybee  Island. 

The  recapture  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  occupation  of 
Charleston  was  from  the  first  deemed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  of  urgent  importance. 

Fort  Sumter  was  a  strong  casemated  brick-work  of  fivo 
faces,  designed  to  nuuint  a  total  arnuilnent  of  135  guns, 
two  tiers  in  embrasure  and  one  en  Imrhctte,  located  on  a 
shoal  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor, 
at  its  narrowest  point,  and  three  and  a  half  miles  fr<im  the 
nearest  part  of  Charleston  City.  The  scarp  wall  was  7} 
I'eet  thick  and  40  feet  high  above  the  enroeknient  from 
which  it  rose.  The  embrasures  of  the  second  tier  had 
never  been  finished,  and  before  the  siege  began  had  beiii 
walled  up  with  brick.  Tile  fort  never  received  its  lull 
armament.  The  nearest  land  is  the  north  end  of  Jloiris 
Island,  nearly  due  south  about  MOO  yards  distant  from  the 
fort,  and  fni'm  this  point  the  island— a  narrow  strip  of 
sand — stretches  along  the  coast  in  a  southerly  ilircclion  for 
a  little  mere  than  three  miles  and  a  hall.  When  siege 
operations  began,  the  Confederates  had  possession  td'  the 
whole  of  Mcnris  Island,  and  had  erected  a  strong  and 
heavily-armed  earthwork — Fort  Wagner — 1300  yards  from 
the  north  end  of  it.  and  2700  yards  from  Fort  Sumter,  with 
the  object  of  holding  at  least  the  northern  half  of  the 
island,  in  order  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  batteries 
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thereon,  within  cffootive  breaching  distance  of  Fort  Sumter. 
They  also  had  defences  on  the  south  end  of  the  island  to 
prevent  its  capture.  The  plan  of  attack  agreed  upon  com- 
prised : 

1.  The  capture  of  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  by 
assault. 

2.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Wa;^ner. 

".  The  demolition  of  Fort  Pumter  by  batteries  estab- 
lished on  the  north  end  of  Morris  Ishmd ;  and 

-t.  The  entrance  of  the  monitors  into  the  inner  harbor, 
and  their  passage  up  to  the  city  of  Charleston. 

This  programme  was  carried  out  with  the  following 
results : 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1S63,  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island 
and  the  several  batteries  erected  for  its  defence  was  cap- 
tured by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  which  approached  in  small 
boats  and  landed  under  fire. 

Two  open  assaults  of  Fort  Wagner — on  the  llfh  and 
ISth  of  July  respectively — demonstrated  the  impractica- 
bility of  carrying  the  position  by  that  method  of  attack. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  then  changed  so  as  to  give  the 
demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  precedence,  in  point  of  time, 
over  the  capture  of  Fort  Wagner,  in  order  not  to  delay  un- 
necessarily the  entrance  of  the  fleet  and  the  capture  of 
Charleston,  for  although  Fort  Wagner,  in  the  hands  of  the 
besieged,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  erection  of  effective 
batteries  against  Fort  Sumter,  it  did  not  protect  the  chan- 
nel of  ajiproach  by  Fort  Sumter  to  the  inner  harlior,  or  any 
of  the  channel  obstructions  erroneously  supposed  to  exist 
there. 

I^irnt  Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. — The  demolition  of 
Fort  Sumter  over  the  heads  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wagner 
was  then  the  next  step  in  the  modified  plan. 

The  armament  placed  in  position  for  this  purpose,  and 
their  several  distances  from  Fort  Sumter,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

1.  2  S-inch  Parrott  rifles 3,51fi  yards  distant. 

2.  3  0.4 "  "  " 3.447 

3.  2  6.4"  "  "      3,428        "  " 

(2  8    "  "  **  t 

*■  12  80-pdr.Whitworth  rifles/--  ^''^ 

5.     1  8-inch  Parrott  rifle 4,172       "         " 

6-  {26.4'*  "         «    } '^'272        "  " 

7.  2  6.4"  "  "   4.278        "  " 

8.  1  10  "  "  "   4,2D3 

Firing  from  these  batteries  commenced  on  Aug.  17th,  1863. 
Its  first  sta^e  ended  Aug.  23.  The  firing  from  the  most 
advanced  of  these  batteries,  which  were  less  than  900  yards 
^distant  from  Fort  Wagner,  was  seriously  interfered  with 
and  at  times  partially  suspended,  by  the  galling  fire  from 
that  work,  to  which  the  cannoniers  were  almost  constantly 
exposed.  The  combined  fire  of  mortars  and  light  pieces, 
aided  by  the  gunboats  and  iron-clads.  failed  to  subdue  it, 
and  it  was  necessary  occasionally  to  turn  the  l)reaehing 
batteries  upon  it.  The  result  of  this  seven  days'  bombard- 
ment is  thus  given  in  the  official  report  of  the  chief  of  artil- 
lery of  the  siege : 

The  fire  from  the  breaching  batteries  upon  Sumter  wn-^ 
incessant,  and  kept  up  continuously  from  daylight  till 
dark,  until  the  evening  of  the  23d.  For  five  days  all  the 
guns  were  directed  upon  the  gorge  wall,  and  had  resulted 
in  bringing  it  down  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st  a  practicable  breach  had  been  accomplished. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  fire  from  Batteries  Xos.  1, 
2  and  3  was  directed  upon  the  south-easterly  face  or  right 
flank  of  the  work,  with  the  view  of  dismounting  the  guns 
on  the  barbette  of  this  face,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  guns  on  the  north- 
easterly face,  which  this  fire  would  take  in  reverse.  The 
fire  upon  the  gorge  had,  by  the  morning  of  the  23d,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  every  gun  upon  the  parapet  of  it,  and, 
as  far  as  could  be  observed,  had  disabled  or  dismounted  all 
the  guns  upon  the  parapet  of  the  two  faces  looking  towards 
the  city,  which  it  had  taken  in  reverse.  The  parapet  and 
ramparts  of  the  gorge  were,  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  face,  completely  demolished,  and  in  places  every  thing 
was  swept  off  down  to  the  arches,  the  debris  forming  an 
accessible  ramp  to  the  top  of  the  ruins. 

There  being  nothing  further  to  gain  by  a  longer  fire 
upon  this  face,  all  the  guns  were  directed  this  day  upon  the 
south-easterly  flank,  and  continued  an  incessant  lire 
throughout  the  day.  The  demolition  of  the  fort  at  the 
close  of  this  day's  firing  was  complete,  so  far  as  its  offensive 
powers  were  considered.  Every  gun  upon  the  parapet  was 
either  dismounted  or  seriously  damaged :  the  terre-pleine 
for  the  entire  circuit  of  the  place  must  have  been  shattered 
and  ploughed  up  by  our  jtrojeetilcs,  hundreds  of  which  had 
been  seen  to  strike  upon  it.  The  parapet  could  be  seen  in 
many  places,  both  on  the  sea  and  channel  fronts,  com- 
pletely torn  away  down  to  the  terre-pleinc.     The  place,  in 


fine,  was  a  ruin,  and  effectually  disabled  for  any  immediate 
defence  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 

Having  accomplished  the  end  proposed,  orders  were 
accordingly  issued,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  for  the  firing 
to  cease,  having  been  continuously  sustained  for  seven 
days.  There  had  been  thrown  five  thousand  and  nine 
projectiles,  of  which  about  one-half  had  struck  the  fort. 
The  weight  of  metal  thrown  during  the  seven  days  ending 
Aug.  23d  was  289,986  pounds,  omitting  that  expended  by 
the  four  rifles  in  the  naval  battery  (No.  4),  say  20,000 
pounds.  The  enemy  remained  in  possession  of  the  work, 
having  constructed  a  system  of  subterranean  galleries 
within  the  ruined  casemates  of  the  fort. 

Second  Homhardmcnt  of  Fort  Sumter. — Fort  Wagner  was 
captured  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  7,  thus  giving  the  be- 
siegers possession  of  the  whole  of  Morris  Island.  Heavy 
guns  bearing  upon  Fort  Sumter  were  at  once  established 
in  Fort  Wagner  and  on  the  north  end  of  the  island.  Up 
to  this  time  the  gorge  wall  only  had  been  breached.  The 
south-east  face,  the  only  one  seen  from  ^lorris  Island  ex- 
cept the  gorge,  remained  standing,  although  badly  shat- 
tered in  many  places.  Reports  having  been  made  by 
reconnoitering  parties  that  the  garrison  were  attempting 
to  remount  guns  on  this  face,  it  was  determined  to  cut 
down  that  face  with  the  rifled  guns  established  in  Fort 
AVogner  and  on  the  north  end  of  this  island,  so  thai  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers  passing  over  the  debris  of  the  gorge 
and  north-east  face  would  take  the  casemates  of  the  oppo- 
site or  channel  fronts  in  reverse,  and  prevent  the  mounting 
of  guns  there. 

Fire  was  opened  on  the  sotith-east  face  on  the  26th  of 
October.  The  armament  used  for  this  purpose  comprised 
one  10-ineh.  two  S-inch  and  nine  6x^5-inch  rifles,  one 
10-in.  columbiad  and  four  10-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 
The  distances  of  these  several  guns  from  Fort  Sumter 
varied  from  2,J00  to  1,300  yards. 

In  a  few  days  the  S.  E.  face  was  more  completely  a  ruin 
than  the  gorge  wall.  The  dt'bris  formed  a  continuous 
and  practicable  ramp,  reaching  from  the  water  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  breach.  The  twjj  faces  of  the  work  seen  from 
Morris  Island  were  both  in  ruins,  many  of  the  casemate 
arches  of  the  channel  fronts  had  fallen  in  from  the  reverse 
fire,  and  the  entire  armament  uf  the  work  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  removed  to  prevent  destruction,  (For  these 
notices  of  bombardments  of  Forts  Pulaski  and  Sumter,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  distinguished  officer  who  com- 
manded. Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilhnore.)  A  view  of  the  work  after 
the  second  bombardment  is  shown  below. 

Fin.  5. 


Fort  Sumter,  Nov.  1,  1SG3,  after  the  second  bombardment. 


The  recent  great  European  war  furnished  numerous  ex- 
amples of  a  resort  to  bombardment  as  an  auxiliary  to  siege 
or  blockade,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  sieges 
of  Strasburg  and  Paris.  The  former  city,  fully  invested 
on  the  Sth  of  August,  was  attacked  by  regular  siege  ap- 
proaches and  surrendered  (Sept.  27)  only  after,  its  walls 
breached,  it  became  exposed  (according  to  Gen.  Ulrich)  to 
the  "doubtful  chances  of  sustaining  an  assault."  But  a 
bombardment  from  Krupp  guns,  howitzers  and  mortars 
commenced  Aug.  ISth  and  threw  shells  into  the  streets  of 
the  city  with  ruinous  effect  and  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
venerable  and  magnificent  cathedral. 

Paris  was  invested  soon  after  the  surrender  at  Sedan ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  believed  that  its  surrender  would 
follow.  No  attempt  or  regular  siege  was  ever  made  and 
it  was  not  until  late  in  December  {probably  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  siege  artillery,  the  Strasburg  and 
numerous  minor  sieges  employing  all  available)  that  from 
the  heights  of  Chatillon  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the 
southern  forts.  Early  in  January  shells  commenced  to  be 
thrown  from  the  same  point  into  the  southern  quarters  of 
Paris  and  this  was  continued  till  the  27th.  On  the  21st 
January  a  violent  cannonade  and  bombardment  was  Opened 
upon  the  detached  forts  of  St.  Denis  and  also  upon  the 
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town,  120  shells  falling  there  in  one  hour  (22d)  and  many 
liitting  the  ancient  cathedral.  The  population  took  refuge 
in  Paris.  At  the  time  (181U-4S)  the  defenses  of  Paris 
were  constructed  the  e.\tremc  range  of  projectiles  did  not 


exceed  two  and  a  half  miles;  and  it  was  in  relation  to  the 
artillery  service  of  the  day  that  the  forts  were  located. 
Hence  they  did  not  perfectly  protect  Paris  (as  intended) 
from    bomhardment,   which,   however,   had    no    important 


Fort  SuiiitiT,  lie.  !i.  isfill.  Interior  view  from  thesoulh-wcst  angle— from  a  drawing  niajle  by  the  Confi'ilcratos.  The  original  boars 
tluaiitu;,^ra]>h  approval  of  the  Confederate  general  comniaiKting  the  Department  of  .South  Carnlina,!  IcorL'ia.:!  ml  I'lnmla.  aii<l  may 
Ihercfore  hr  assumed  to  he  correct.  Morris  Island  and  the  U.  .S.  fleet  are  seen  on  the  right,  ami  •■'ullivan's  Island  ami  I'ort  .Moul- 
trie on  the  left.  The  right  of  view  shows  tin-  gorge  face  and  the  top  of  Iheiuljoiuing  face  looking  down  the  harlior.  Holb  w.  re 
breached  by  the  Morris  Island  batteries,  aUb.iugh  oblique  to  the  line 'of  Are.  The  debris  furuied  an  ea,sy  .asc-ul  from  llo-  water 
to  the  crest.  The  left  and  foreground  show  the  other  faces,  in  ruins  from  the  reverse  tire  from  Morns  Island.  The  interior 
slopes  were  subsequently  made  much  steeper  by  the  besieged  than  sliown  in  the  view,  and  were  revetted  with  gabions.  Itoml'- 
proof  quarters  were  also  constructed  under  the  ruins  for  the  ttarrison.  These  quarters  consisted  of  a  continuous  gallery  all 
around  in  the  ruins,  protected  on  top  and  on  the  side  next  Morris  Island  by  thick  embankments  of  earth.  Throuphoul  Ibo 
autumn  of  I.S6:j  the  ruins  contained  no  mounted  guns.  It  was  simpiv  an  infantry  outpost.  It  repulsed  a  naval  a.ssault  fruru 
small  boats  Siept.  «,  l.Sij:!,  and  was  held  until  February,  186.).  On  April  14,  ISfi.l,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  its  capture  by  the 
Confederates,  the  U.  S.  flag  was  again  raised  over  the  ruins  with  imposing  ceremonies. 


effect.  The  distance  from  the  Prussian  batteries  on  the 
heights  of  Chatillon  to  the  nearest  fort  (Vanvres)  is  about 
one  mile — to  the  nearest  part  of  the  "  enceinte  "  2i  miles; 
to  the  populous  regions  of  the  southern  qimrters  3  miles; 
to  the  Palace  of  Lu.xembourg,  Pantheon,  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  and  the  "monumental"  portions  of  Southern  Paris, 
3i  miles.  Hence  the  modern  rifle  {Krup])'s  guns  of  the 
Prussians)  extends  its  range  (with  high  elevation)  to  all 
these  regions. 

In  l.S  days  from  5th  to  18th  of  January  it  is  eomjiuted 
that  about  500  shells  a  day  fell  in  Paris,  hitting  and  wound- 
ing 308  jjersons,  a  fourtli  of  whom  mortally,  /.  e.,  an  aver- 
age of  25  persons  eacli  day  and  25  shells  for  each  person 
hit.  The  shells  made  little  distinction  of  age  or  sex 
though  it  is  asserted  that  during  the  latter  days  more 
women  and  children  than  men  were  struck.  The  number 
of  private  edifices  hit  averaged  50  a  day,  double  the  num- 
ber of  persons  hit.  The  surface  over  which  the  bombard- 
ment extended  was  about  2000  hectares  (JOOO  acres)  or 
one-fourth  the  total  area  of  Paris.  (The  batteries  being 
mainly  on  the  heights  of  Cliatillou  south  of  Paris  and  of 
the  southern  forts  this  area  is  mostly  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  the  Seine.)  The  population  of  this  portion  may 
be  estimated  at  about  500.000.  The  Pantheon,  the  Museum, 
the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs  (with  its  church  ami  tomb  of  Na- 
poleon) arc  among  the  monumental  structures  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  city.     All  were  more  or  less  injured. 

It  is  assorted  (L.  .Simouin,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Feb.,  IS" I)  that  in  a  military  point  of  view  the  bombard- 
ment by  itself  was  whtdly  inefficacious. 

Nevertheless,  though  a  city  so  extensive  as  Paris  may 
endure  a  protracted  bombardment,  the  destruction  of  life 
and  properly  is  something  serious,  and  it  must  especially 
bo  so  in  amull  fortified  towns ;  hence  the  increased  range 
and  accuracy  of  hollow  projectiles  have  rendered  the 
old  .system  of  ch>sely  surrounding  a  town  with  a  con- 
tinuous rampart  or  enreinle  bolh  useless  and  dangerous 
unless  supidcmented  by  a  system  of  detaebcd  forts  sufli- 
cicntlv  in  advance  to  keep  an  enemy's  artillery  bey(Uid 
that  distance,  from  which  lie  might  destroy  the  place  by 
his  shells:  and  it  is  now  contem|platccl  lo  supplement  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  by  a  secmd  and  much  further  re- 
moved cordon  of  detaclied  forls. 

Small  forts,  by  ilieniflrcn,  may  however  very  safely  defy 
bombardment,  if  reasonably  provided  with  ciiscmates  or 
bomb-proofs.  Fort  .lacksoli.  subjected  to  vertical  fire  only, 
was  materially  intact  after  a  six  days'  bombardment,  (hough 
doubtless  the'surrender  was  in  ni'in'  degree  due  lo  it.     Fort 


Pulaski  surrendered  because  its  walls  were  thrown  down 
and  its  magazines  exposed,  by  the  agency  of  diret-t  fire. 
Fort  Sumter  was  reduced  to  a  ruin  by  breaching  fire  di- 
rected against  its  exposed  vertical  walls,  hul  it  never  sur- 
rendered: while  the  little  sand  work.  Fort  Wagner,  defied 
both  direct  and  curved  fire  for  two  months  ami  was  finally 
evacuated.  An  attempt  to  destroy  by  shells  the  bomb- 
proof or  timber  blindage  covered  with  sand  which  shel- 
tered its  garrison — the  exposed  end  of  which  could  he 
seen  over  the  parapet — signally  failed  :  the  sand  running 
in  quite  as  fast  as  it  could  be  blown  away  by  shells. 

Hence,  though  the  fortification  of  capitals,  great  naval 
or  military  depots,  must,  if  attem]ilcd  at  all.  be  underlaken 
on  au  immense  scale,  yet  the  applicability  of  mo(lern  rifled 
guns  (in  place  of  inovtnrn\  to  (he  purposes  of  bombard- 
ment, and  the  increased  range  of  their  curved  fire,  has 
not  destroyed  the  utility  of  small  forls  as  elements  of 
the  outer  cordon  of  great  fortifieil  jilaees,  or,  used  isolatcd- 
ly,  for  the  special  jnirposcs  of  guarding  great  military 
routes,  railroads,  or  water  aj'proaehes. 

J.  (i.  liAiix.vitn. 

Bom'bax,  a  genus  of  large  soft-wooded  trees  of  the 
natural  order  STEurrLHiE.t;  (which  sec),  nearly  related  to 
the  baobab  tree.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  climates, 
especially  America.  They  yield  great  quantities  of  cotton, 
but  the  fibre  is  short,  docs"  not  s])in  well,  and  is  not  durable. 
Ncverlheless,  in  India  cloth  is  nnuleof  it  to  a  small  extent, 
ll  w<oild  probably  make  good  paper. 

Bombay',  a  presidency  of  British  India,  is  hounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  or  .Arabian  .'^ea.  Area.  ST.il.J'J 
square  miles.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  is  mountain- 
ous. The  long  range  of  the  Western  (ihauls  extends  par- 
allel (o  the  sea-coast  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.  l!e- 
twecn  Ibis  range  and  the  sea  is  a  narrow  tract  called  (he 
North  and  South  Coneans.  (be  climate  of  which  is  very  hot 
and  moist.  The  annual  r.ainfall  in  the  Coneans  is  more 
than  one  hundred  inches,  in  con.scquence  of  (he  vapors  of 
the  south-west  nioonsoon  being  intereepled  by  (be  (Ihauls. 
This  province  is  intersected  by  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapt.c 
rivers,  which  flow  westward  into  the  (iulf  of  Cambay.  aud 
is  also  drained  by  the  .sources  of  the  (iodavery  and  (be 
Kishna.  which  run  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  and  plains  is  fertile.  Cotton  and  rice  are  (be 
stajdc  productions  of  this  region,  which  contains  (he  richest 
cotton-fields  of  India.  Sugar  and  indigo  are  also  raised  here. 
.\mong  the  indigenous  plants  are  (be  coeoa-palui  and  (he 
teak  tree,    linmbay  has  important  manufactures  of  silk  slufls 
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and  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths.  In  1807  it  had  1159 
milfs  of  railway  in  operation.  The  admiuistration  of  this 
couutrv  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  three  coiinciUurs,  sub- 
ject to  the  suiteriutendeuec,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
governor-general  of  India  in  council.  To  this  province 
belongs  the  naval  force  for  all  the  presidencies.  Capital, 
Bonilmv.  The  annual  revenue  for  the  lirfcai  year  18(J4-0i> 
amounted  to  X9,:5y;i,100.     Pop.  in  1872,  13/^83,098. 

Bombay  [from  the  Port.  Bom  Bahla  (or  Boa  Bahin), 
i.  e.  "good  harbor"],  a  city  and  seaport  of  British  India, 
the  capital  of  the  above  province.  It  is  situated  on  the  S. 
end  of  the  island  of  Bombay  and  on  the  Indian  Ocean; 
lat.  18°  o6'  N.,  Ion.  72°  5-1'  E.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
atfording  goutl  anchorage  for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and 
is  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  being  in  a  direct  line 
between  Calcutta  and  Aden.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  a 
railway  which  connects  it  with  Calcutta.  The  mean  tem- 
perature is  82°  F.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  which 
is  eight  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  is  the  fortified 
Eurupcan  town,  and  one  mile  N.  of  that  is  the  Black  Town, 
in  which  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  reside.  Between 
these  two  towns  is  the  esplanade  and  the  barracks.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  mint, 
cathedral,  the  custom-house,  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, the  Elphinstone  Institution,  the  missionary  houses, 
theOrant  Medical  College,  the  great  Hindoo  temple  of 
Momba  Deri,  and  the  Jamsetjee  Hospital.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  export  are  raw  cotton,  shawls,  opium,  coffee,  pepper, 
ivory,  and  gums.  Bombay  imports  raw  silk,  sugar,  and 
silk  stutfs  from  China,  and  cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloth,  hard- 
ware, glass,  copper,  etc.  from  England.  The  exports  of 
Bombay  for  the  year  ending  Mar.,  1S7U,  amounted  to 
£21,(11)0,811);  the  imports  forthe  same  year  were  £22,232,435. 
Bombay,  excepting  Calcutta  and  Canton,  is  the  greatest 
commercial  emporium  of  Asia,  and  is  the  chief  Indiaq  port 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  be- 
tween India  and  England.  There  is  now  a  regular  commu- 
nication by  steamers  between  Bombay  and  England  through 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Steamers  also  ply  be- 
tween this  port  and  Point-de-Galle  in  Ceylon.  Among  the 
races  that  compose  the  population  of  Bombay,  the  Parsces, 
descended  from  the  Persian  fire-worshippers,  are  distin- 
guished for  their  respectability,  wealth,  and  commercial 
enterprise.  The  Parsee  family  of  Lowjee  is  extensively 
engaged  in  shipbuilding,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant interest  of  the  city.     Pop.  in  1S71,  G46,()3G. 

Bombay^  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1488.  It  contains  a  part  of  the  reservation  of  the  St.  Regis 
Indians. 

Bombay  Hook  Island,  Delaware,  is  a  part  of  Duck 
Creek  hundred.  Kent  co.,  and  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  Duck  Creek.  Its  N,  end  (lat.  39°  21'  46"  N.,  Ion. 
75°  30'  19"  W.)  has  a  brick  lighthouse  36  feet  high,  with 
a  fixed  white  light  46  feet  above  the  water. 

Bom'bazine  [Lat.  bomhi/t^ina,  "made  of  silk"],  a 
thin  fabric,  of  whichthe  warp  is  silk  and  the  woof  is  worsted. 
It  is  manufactured  extensively  at  Norwich,  England,  for 
ladies'  dresses  and  for  mourning  apparel. 

Bomb-Ketch,  an  obsolete  form  of  mortar-vessel, 
which  was  nearly  seventy  feet  long  and  drew  eight  or  nine 
feet  of  water.  It  was  usually  rigged  with  two  masts,  and 
carried  two  mortars. 

Bomb  Lance,  an  explosive  missile  wsed  in  the  whale- 
fishery,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell  of  iron  armed  with  a 
sharp  and  heavy  point  of  a  triangular  form.  It  is  charged 
with  powder,  introduced  through  an  opening  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  shell,  and  the  opening  is  afterwards  stopped  by 
melted  lead.  The  lance  is  discharged  from  the  barrel  of  a 
musket,  and  is  exploded  by  a  fuse  after  it  has  penetrated 
the  body  of  the  whale. 

Bomb-Proof,  a  term  applied  to  a  military  structure 
of  great  thickness  and  strength  which  is  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  explosive  force  of  bombs  falling  on  it.  The  powder- 
magazine  of  a  fort  is  usually  protected  by  a  bomb-proof 
vault  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  covered  with  three  or  four 
feet  of  earth.     (See  Casemate.) 

Bom'ford  (George),  an  American  officer,  born  in  New 
York  in  17f>0,  graduated  at  AVcst  Puint  in  1S05.  chief  of 
ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  May  30,  1832,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
He  was  engaged  as  an  engineer  u]»on  the  construction  of 
fortifications  till  1S12,  when  he  was  placed  on  ordnance  duty. 
To  the  skill  and  inventive  talent  of  this  invaluable  otlicer 
the  country  was  largely  indebted  preceding  and  during 
the  war  of  1812-15  with  Great  Britain,  he  being  almost 
the  only  one  well  informed  as  to  the  manufacture  of  ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores  ;  he  also  introduced  the  bomb- 
cannon  under  the  name  of  "  columbiads."  Brevetted,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Dec.  22, 1S14,  for  meritorious  services  in  the 
ordnance  department.     After  1842  he  was  on  inspection 


duty,  and  made  many  ingenious  and  valuable  experiments  on 
the  best  forms  for  heavy  artillery.  Died  Mar.  25,  1848,  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  aged  sixty-eight. 

George  "W.  Cullum. 

Bomford  (James  V.).  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832,  served  with 
(Ustinction  in  the  ^Mexican  war,  winning  several  brevets. 
He  became  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Infantry  in  1864,  and 
served  with  honor  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Bom  Jardim  (('.  e.  *'good  garden"),  a  town  of  Brazil, 
province  ot  liahia,  in  a  rich  and  beautilul  valley,  2i)  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Crato.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  and  largo 
manufactures  of  millstones.     Pop.  about  6000. 

Bo'na,  or  Bonah  [Fr.  Bone;  anc.  Hippo  Btghm; 
called  by  the  Arabs  Beled-el-Arub],  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  of  Algeria,  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  is  on  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  74  miles  N.  E.  of  Constantine; 
lat*.  36°  54'  N.,  Ion.  7°  48'  E.  It  is  finely  situated  at  the 
loot  of  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scibous  or  Sebus, 
and  is  defended  by  Fort  Cigogue,  which  is  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Bona  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1832,  since 
which  it  has  been  much  improved.  It  has  new  markets, 
bazaars,  and  reading-rooms  :  also  manufactures  of  tapestry, 
saddles,  and  native  clothing.  AVool.  hides,  grain,  and 
coral  are  exported  from  it  by  steamboats.  Ntar  Bona  are 
the  ruins  of  the  great  city  of  Hippo  Bcf/lus,  once  the  see 
of  Saint  Augustine.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  040 
A.  D.     Pop.  in  186G,  17,841. 

Bona  (  Giovanni),  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  was 
born  at  Mondovi,  in  Piedmont,  Oct.  10.  1600.  was  made 
cardinal  in  1660,  and  died  at  Rome  Oct,  25,  1674.  His 
principal  works  are  "  Dc  Diviua  Psalmodia,"  1663,  and 
"  Res  Liturgies?. "  1671.  He  was  equally  distinguished  for 
piety  and  learning. 

Bo'na  De'a  (the  "good  goddess"),  a  Roman  divinity, 
the  sister  vr  wife  of  Faunas,  was  worshipped  only  by  the 
Roman  womeu,  who  concealed  her  name  from  the  men. 
According  to  some  authorities,  she  was  identified  with  Ops. 
Her  annual  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  May,  in 
the  house  of  the  consul,  with  mysterious  rites,  from  which 
all  males  were  strictly  excluded.  Her  symbol  was  a  ser- 
pent. 

Bo'na  Fi'de  [Lat.],  "in  good  faith,"  without  fraud, 
innocently;  without  notice.  A  bona  fide  purchaser  is  one 
who  purchases  for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  notice. 
This  sulijeet  is  of  great  importance  in  equity  jurisprudence. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  court  of  equit}'  will  grant  no  re- 
lief against  a  purchaser  in  good  faith.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  purchaser  has  notice,  actual  or  constructive,  of 
the  equitable  rights  of  others,  he  will  stand  in  no  better 
position  than  the  person  from  whom  he  acquired  his  title. 
Thus,  if  a  mortgage  of  land  were  cancelled  through  mis- 
take by  a  mortgagee,  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  from  the 
mortgagor  would  hold  free  fi'om  the  mortgage.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  notice  of  the  facts,  a  court  would  set  up 
the  mortgage  against  him  as  well  as  against  the  mortgagor. 
(See  Notice.)  The  same  question  is  presented  in  fhe  case 
of  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  and  other  commer- 
cial paper.  If  the  acceptor  or  maker  has  a  defence  to  it 
as  to  the  payer,  it  will  in  general  be  shut  off  as  to  a  pur- 
chaser in  good  faith  before  maturity.  But  if  the  purchaser 
had  notice  of  the  defence  before  the  purchase,  he  would 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  the  payee. 

Bonald,  de  (Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise),  Vicomte,  an 
eminent  French  publicist  and  ultra-royalist,  born  near  Mil- 
hau  Oct.  2,  1754.  He  emigrated  in  1791,  and  published  a 
"  Theory  of  Political  and  Religions  Power"  (3  vols.,  1706). 
Having  returned  to  France  about  1806,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1815.  and  acquired  much  influ- 
ence under  the  Bonapartes  and  the  Bourbons.  He  advo- 
cated absolutism  and  the  inlallibility  of  the  pope.  In 
1S23  he  became  a  peer  of  France.  Among  his  works  is  *'  La 
Legislation  Primitive  "  (3  vols..  1S20).  Died  Nov.  23,  1840. 
(See  Henri  de  Bonald,  "Notice  sur  le  Vicomte  dc  Bo- 
uald,"  18-11.) 

Bo'naparte,a  town  of  Van  Buren  co.,  la.,  on  the  Dcs 
Moines  Valley  R.  R..  35  miles  N.  W.  of  Keokuk.-  It  has 
one  of  the  largest  woollen  factories  W.  of  the  Mississippi, 
an  extensive  furniture  and  sash,  door,  and  blind  establish- 
ment, flouring  mill,  saw-mill,  pottery,  etc.  It  possesses 
fine  water-power.  It  has  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  of 
township.  1341.  Ed.  "  Va.v  Blken  Democrat." 

Bonaparte  (Carlo),  a  Corsican  lawyer,  born  Mar. 
20.  1746.  was  the  father  of  Napoleon  I.  He  married  in 
1767  Letitia  (Letizia)  Ramolino,  and  had  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  became  counsellor  and  assessor  of 
Ajaecio  in  1773.     Died  Feb.  24.  1785. 

Bonaparte  (Caroline  Marie  Annonciade),  queen  of 
Naples,  a  daughter  of  the  preceding,  was   born  at  Ajaecio 
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in  1782.  She  was  married  in  ISflO  to  Joachim  Murat,  who 
became  king  of  Naples  in  18IIS.  She  was  the  mother  of 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band she  took  the  title  of  countess  of  Lipoua.     I>icd  in 

Bonaparte  (Charles  Lucien  Jcles  Laurent),  prinee 
of  Canino,  a  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  was  born  in  Paris 
May  24,  ISU."..  Ho  was  distinguished  as  an  ornithologist, 
and  took  little  part  in  jmlilieal  affairs.  His  wife?  was  a 
daughtt-r  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  He  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Italy,  and  published  "American  Ornithology,  or 
a  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  U.  S."  (;j  vols.,  IR26-:i3), 
which  is  highly  commended.     Died  in  Paris  July  30,  18j7. 

Uoiiaparte  (Jerome),  king  of  West]ihalia,  a  brother  of 
Na])uk-ou  I.,  was  lioru  at  Ajaceio  Nov.  lo,  1784.  Ho  en- 
tered the  French  navy  in  1800,  and  lUiring  a  visit  to  the 
U.  S.  married,  iu  ISO.'!,  Miss  Patterson  of  Baltimore,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Napoleon.  This  marriage  was  annulled 
by  order  of  Napoleon  in  1805.  Jerome  served  as  general 
of  brigade  against  the  Prussians  in  ISOG.  andwas  crowned 
king  of  Westphalia  in  1S07.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg.  He  lost  his  throne 
in  Oct.,  1813,  and  led  a  division  at  Waterloo  in  Jnne,  1815. 
After  ho  had  passed  many  years  in  exile  he  became  a  mar- 
shal of  France  in  18J0.   "Died  June  24,  1860. 

Bonaparte  (Jehome  Napoleon),  a  son  of  the  preced- 
ing by  his  lirst  wife,  was  born  in  England  in  July,  180.'», 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  iu  1820.  Ho  greatly  resembled 
Napoleon  I.  in  appearance.  He  loft  two  sons,  Jerome  and 
Cliarles  Joseph.     Died  June  17,  1870. 

Bonaparte  (Jekome  Napoleon),  an  American  and 
French  officer,  grandson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  king  of 
Westpiialia,  and  grand-nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  born  1830 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  graduated  at  West  Point  iu  18j2,  and 
till  his  resignation  of  his  lieutenancy  in  the  Mounted  lliflc- 
inen,  Aug.  10,  1854,  served  on  frontier  duty.  He  entered 
the  French  imperial  army  Sept.  5,  1854,  as  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Seventh  Dragoons,  beeame  chef  d'eseadron 
Third  Cuirassiers  Aug.  15,  1805,  and  was  transferred  Mar. 
10,  1857,  to  the  Dragons  de  I'lmperatrice.  Ho  served  in 
the  Crimean  war  against  Russia  1854-55,  engineer  at  Bala- 
klava.  Inkerman,  Tchernaia.  anil  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ; 
for  all  of  which  active  and  distinguished  services  he  was 
decorated  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  with  the  '^Medjidie 
Order,"  made  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France, 
and  received  the  Crimean  medal  from  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Ho  was  in  the  Algerian  campaign  in  1850-57,  engaged 
in  several  actions  with  the  Kabyles;  in  Italian  campaign 
against  Austria  1850.  engaged  at  Montebello,  Solferino, 
and  various  outpost  affairs,  recei\ing  for  his  gallantry  the 
French  "medailled'Italio"  and  the  decoration  of  "Military 
Valor"  from  the  king  of  Sardinia;  in  garrison  at  various 
jtn.^ls  lS5'J-07,  and  iu  the  guard  of  tho  empress  of  France 
1807-72.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  with  diflaculty  es- 
caped from  the  hands  of  the  Commune  in  Paris. 

George  W.  CuLLU^r, 

Bonaparte  (.Joseph),  king  of  Spain,  tho  eldest  brother 
of  N;ipuleou  I.,  was  born  in  Coi'sica  Jan.  7,  1708.  Ho 
studied  law,  married  Julio  Mario  Clary,  and  was  elected  to 
the  French  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1797.  He  nego- 
tiated tho  treaty  of  Lun^villo  with  Austria  in  1801,  and 
tliat  of  Amiens  with  England  in  l\Iar..  1802.  On  these  and 
other  occasions  he  showed  eonsideralilo  talents  for  di- 
plomacy. Urged  by  the  imperious  will  of  Napoleon,  ho 
accepted  tho  throne  of  Naples  in  1800,  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ambitious  of  such  a  position.  He  was 
transferred  in  May,  1808,  to  tho  tlu'nno  of  Spain  against 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  tho  Spanish  ]»e<»ple,  who  olisti- 
nately  resisted  the  domination  of  tho  French.  During  his 
nominal  reign  many  battles  were  fought  between  the 
French  an<i  the  allied  English  and  Spanish  armies,  who  ex- 
pelled him  from  Spain  in  June,  1SI3.  In  1815  ho  emi- 
grated to  tho  U.  S.,  and  live<l  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  under 
the  name  of  the  count  do  Survilliors.  He  died  at  Florence, 
in  Italy,  July  28,  1844.  (See  A.  DU  Casse,  *' M6moires  et 
Corresjiondanco  du  Roi  Joseph."  10  vols.,  18.^4;  Thiers, 
"History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.") 

Bonaparte  (Letizia  Ramoltno),  the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  was  born  in  Corsica  Aug.  21,  1750.  She  was  con- 
sidered a  beauty,  and  had  an  nncnmmon  intellect.  Accord- 
ing to  her  son  Napoleon,  "  she  had  a  great  character,  with 
much  energy,  elevation,  and  pride."  She  was  married  to 
Carlo  BiuDiparto  in  1707.  In  1804  she  received  the  title 
of  Madanu^  Mere.      Died  Feb.  2,  1S30. 

Bonaparte  (Lons),  a  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  was 
born  at  Ajaecio  Sept.  2,  1778.  He  entereil  the  army  in 
y<Mith,  and  served  at  Areola  anrl  Rivoli  (1707).  In  com- 
pliance with  Napoleon's  will,  he  married  Ilnrtense  de  Beau- 
harnais  in  1802,  and  became  king  of  Holland  in  June,  1808. 


He  and  his  wife  separated  about  1807,  in  consequence  of 
their  ineompatiljility.  As  nominal  king  of  Holland  he 
was  not  able  to  pursue  tho  policy  which  he  preferreil,  but 
was  eomjielled  by  Naj)oleon  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  tho 
Dutch  to  the  tlesigns  of  the  emi)cror,  who  was  offended  be- 
cause Louis  was  not  sufiiciently  subservient.  Louis  abdi- 
cated the  throne  in  I8l(t,  after  which  he  resided  in  Italy. 
He  was  the  putative  father  of  Napoleon  III.  Dietl  at  Flor- 
ence June  21),  1846,  (See  Thiers,  "  History  of  the  Consu- 
late and  the  Empire  ;"'•  Mernoircs  sur  la  Cour  de  Louis 
Napoleon  ct  sur  la  Holland,"  Paris,  1S28.) 

Bonaparte  (Louis  Napoleon).     See  Napoleon  III. 

Bonaparte  (LoiiH  LrriES),  a  eon  of  Lucien  and  a 
nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  Jan.  4,  1813.  He  was 
elected  to  the  French  National  Assembly  in  1840,  became 
a  senator  in  1852,  and  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1855.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  philology 
and  chemistry. 

Bonaparte  (Licien),  prince  of  Canino,  a  brother  of 
Na]>oleou  I.,  was  born  at  Ajaecio  May  21,  177j.  He  was 
an  active  and  energetic  republican  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  1705  he  married  Christine  Boyer,  a  woman  of 
obscure  birth.  He  was  chosen  in  170.Sa  member  uf  tho 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in  which  he  opposed  the  Direc- 
tory. Ou  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.,  17001  he  displayed 
great  resolution,  and  efhciently  promoted  the  success  of 
Napoleon.  Lucien  became  minister  of  tho  interior  in  Dee., 
1790,  ambassador  to  Sfiaiu  in  1800,  and  a  tribune  in  1802. 
Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he  married  in  1803  a  widow 
named  Jouhcrthon  without  the  consent  of  Napoleon,  who 
was  angry  at  the  mateh.  Lucien  weut  into  exile,  and  re- 
fused the  throne  of  Italy,  which  Napoleon  offered  him  on 
condition  that  he  should  divorce  his  wife.  He  was  in 
France  during  the  Hundred  Days,  1815,  and  actively  sup- 
ported Napoleon  in  that  crisis.  He  jiassed  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Viterbo  Juno  20,  I84tt, 
leaving  iivo  sons  and  six  daughters.  AVith  the  exception 
of  his  brother  Nai>ole(.m,  he  w.as  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
nent and  talented  member  of  his  family.  (See  LrciEN 
Bonaparte's  "Autobiographic  Memoirs,"  1830;  P.  W. 
FoRCHHAMMER,  '' Deukrcdc  auf  den  Fiirsten  von  Canino, 
L.  Bonaparte,"  1840.) 

Bonaparte  (Lucien  Lours),  a  son  of  Charles  Lucien, 
was  born  at  Rome  Nov.  15,  1828.  He  entered  the  ])riest- 
hood,  and  on  Mar.  Hi,  1808,  was  made  a  cardinal  priest. 

Bonaparte  (Marie  Anne  Elise),  princess  de  Piombino, 
a  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  in  Corsica  Jan  ^,  1777. 
She  was  married  iu  1797  to  Felix  Baeciochi,  a  Corsiean 
officer,  ami  received  in  1805  the  title  of  ])rincess  of  Lucca 
and  Piombino.  She  was  for  about  six  years  (1800-14) 
grand  iluehess  of  Tuscany,  which  she  ruled  with  ability. 
Died  Aug.  7,  IS20. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,     See  Napoleon  I. 

Bonaparte  (Napoleon  Joseph  Cn  atm.es  Paul), 
PniNcf:,  a  sou  of  Jerome,  king  id'  AVcstphalia.  was  born 
at  Trieste  Sept.  0,  1S22.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Wiirtemberg.  As  a  professed  democrat  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Constituent  Assembly  in  1S48.  In 
1852  ho  received  the  title  of  prince,  and  was  recognized  as 
tlio  heir  of  his  cousin,  Napoleon  III.,  in  case  tlie  latter 
should  die  without  issue.  He  married  Clotilde,  a  daughter 
(d'  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  His  features  resembJe  those  of 
his  uncle,  Napoleon  I.  Ho  was  banished  from  France  in 
1S7:!. 

Bonaparte  (Pauline),  Princess  Borghese.  born  at 
Ajaecio  in  1780.  was  the  most  beautiful  of  Najndcon's  sis- 
ters. In  ISOl  siu^  beeauu;  the  wife  of  (ieneral  Leclerc,  wlio 
died  in  1802.  She  was  married  in  180;i  to  Prince  Camille 
Borghese,  an  Italian,  from  whom  she  soon  separated.  A 
statue  of  Piuii.ne.  executed  by  Canovn.  is  said  to  rtreiublo 
tho  Venus  of  Praxiteles.     Died  in  1825. 

Bonaparte  (Pit-hue  Napoleon),  a  son  of  Lucien,  was 
born  at  Rome  Se])t.  12,  1815.  He  passed  his  youth  as  an 
adventurer  in  America,  Italy,  and  (Ircece.  and  committed 
several  homicides.  In  1800  he  murdered,  in  his  own  house 
near  Paris,  Victor  Noir,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  tine. 

Bona'sa,  a  genus  of  gallinaceons  birds  of  the  family 
Tetraonidie,  and  one  of  the  genera  included  iu  the  j.opnlar 
term  "grouse."  It  comprises  the  hazel-grouse,  a  Enn.pean 
bird,  the  Tetrao  bmmsa  of  Linnieus.  This  bird,  which  is 
about  as  large  as  the  common  partridge,  is  prettily  mottled 
with  griiy  ami  reddish  brown.  It  prefers  the  <leep  s.ditudo 
of  the  forests.  Its  fli'sh  is  so  highly  esteemed  that  it  \i 
consistent  with  Ctcrman  etitpiette  to  .serve  it  twice  in  suc- 
cession on  the  table  of  a  prince.  Another  species  of  this 
genus  is  the  American  ruffed  grouse  {Hnnasa  (or  Tttrau) 
unibr/hiM).  wh\ch  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  called 
the  pheasant  in  Pennsylvania  nud  the  partridge  in  New 
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York  and  New  England.  The  male  has  on  each  side  a 
large  shoulder  tull  or  rutf.  In  the  breeding  season  it  struts 
with  erected  rutl'  and  tail  like  a  turkey-cock.  The  loud 
thumping  or  "  drumming"  sound  heard  in  the  localities 
frequented  by  this  bird  is  produced  by  the  bird  beating  on 
its  sides  witli  its  wings.  It  is  heard  most  often  in  the  morn- 
ino-  and  evening.  This  handsome  bird  makes  its  nest  on  the 
ground  in  the  forests.    Its  flesh  is  a  favorite  article  of  food. 

Bonaveutu'ra  (Giovanni  di  Fidanza).  Paint,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  scholastic  theologian,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1221, 
was  called  the  Seuapiiic  Dorron.  He  taught  theology  in 
Paris,  became  general  of  the  order  of  Franciscans  in  1250, 
and  a  cardinal  in  1273.  He  had  great  influence  in  the 
Church,  and  was  venerated  for  his  ascetic  piety  and  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him.  Bonaventura  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Schoolmen.  ''  His  great  mind."  says 
Neandcr,  '•  grasped  the  whole  compass  of  learning  as  it 
existed  in  his  time."  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
*' Breviloijuium,"  "  Biblia  Paupernm  "  ("Poor  Man's  Bi- 
ble"), and  "  Itinerarium  Mentis  in  Deum  "  (''Progress  of 
the  Mind  towards  God").  He  died  July  14,  1274,  was 
canonized  in  14S2j  and  was  made  a  doctor  of  the  Church 
in  lo87.  (See  J.  C.  Boilh,  "  Ilistoire  dc  la  Vie  de  Saint 
Bonaventure,"  1747  ;  Ignaz  A.  Fessler,  **  Bonaventura's 
mystichc  Nachte,  oder  Leben  und  Meinungen  desselben," 
1S07.) 

Bonaveuture,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Quebec,  is 
houndcil  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Grand  Cascapediac,  Matapediac,  and  several 
other  rivers  of  considerable  size.  The  Mistouche  and  Kes- 
tigouchc,  forming  its  S.  W.  boundary,  separate  it  from  New 
Brunswick.  Area,  about  3200  square  miles.  Capital,  New 
Carlisle.     Pop.  in  1S71,  15,923, 

Boiiavis'ta,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Bonavista 
district.  Newfoundland,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the 
island.  It  has  a  rather  poor  harbor,  a  jail,  and  a  fine  An- 
glican church.  Its  people  are  mostly  fishermen,  but  agri- 
culture is  also  carried  on.  Pop.  about  2G00.  The  light- 
house on  Cape  Bonavista  (lat.  48°  41' 56"  N.,  Ion.  53°  5' 20" 
W.)  is  a  catoptric  revolving  white  and  red  light,  150  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Bond  [from  the  root  of  the  noun  band,  and  the  verb 
hitid],  in  law,  an  instrument  in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered, 
whereby  a  person  binds  himself  to  pay  a  sum  of  money. 
It  is  also  called  a  deed.  It  is  either  simple  or  with  a  con- 
dition. A  bond  is  said  to  be  simple  when  the  engagement 
to  pay  is  absolute.  An  instrument  in  the  form  of  an  ordi- 
nary promissory  note  becomes  a  simple  bond  if  executed 
under  seal.  The  most  common  form  of  bond  is  one  executed 
iinder  a  condition.  The  instrument  in  this  case  consists 
of  two  parts — the  engagement  to  pay.  and  the  condition 
upon  which  the  eng^agement  to  pay  will  become  inopervtive 
and  void.  The  condition  may  be  either  for  the  payment  of 
money  or  the  performance  of  an  act,  such  as  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  duties  of  a  public  oSice  or  of  agency  or 
other  authority.  When  for  the  payment  of  money,  it  is 
usually  called  a  "  money  bond."  In  this  case  it  is  common 
to  make  the  engagement  to  pay,  called  tho  penalty,  double 
the  amount  expressed  in  the  condition  of  the  bond.  The 
penalty  will  not,  however,  necessarily  limit  the  amount  of 
the  recovery.  In  other  words,  in  certain  cases  more  may  be 
recovered  than  the  amount  named  in  penalty  of  the  bond ; 
as,  for  example,  the  real  debt  and  the  interest  accruing  from 
delay  in  payment.  At  an  early  day.  if  the  money  named 
in  the  condition  was  not  paid  punctually,  the  whole  penalty 
could  be  recovered.  Courts  of  equity,  however,  regardecl 
this  result  as  in  the  nature  of  a  forfeiture,  and  contined  the 
recovery  to  the  debt  and  the  interest.  When  the  bond  is 
given  for  the  performance  of  an  act.  the  recovery  is  limited 
to  the  damages  sustained  by  non-perfoi*mance.  The  person 
who  enters  into  the  bond  is  called  the  oblir/or  ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  engagement  is  made  is  termed  the  ublitjee. 
When  it  is  executed  by  two  or  more  persons,  they  may  be 
either  "joint"  obligors  or  "joint  and  several;"  that  is, 
they  may  either  bind  themselves  collectively,  or  both  collec- 
tively and  separately.  An  execution  of  the  instrument  by 
two  persons  simply  would  be  joint.  Express  words  should 
be  used  to  create  a  "joint  and  several "  obligation.  This 
is  an  important  distinction  where  some  of  the  obligors 
are  sureties,  as  is  usual  in  bonds  executed  by  incumbents 
of  a  public  office.  In  the  case  of  a  joint  bond,  if  one  of 
the  sureties  should  die.  his  estate  would  be  discharged  both 
in  law  and  equity.  This  would  not  be  the  case  had  it 
been  hoihj"i>it  and  serernK  since  the  individual  obligation 
would  remain,  though  that  which  is  joint  would  be  at  an 
end.  A  bond  is  otherwise  termed  a  specialty.  It  is  of  a 
higher  grade  than  an  ordinary  contract,  which  is  termed  a 
simple  contract.  Accordingly,  if  A  should  owe  money  to 
B  for  goods  sold  or  services  rendered,  and  should  give  his 
bond  for  the  amount,  the  original  claim  would  be  merged 


in  the  bond,  and  if  the  debt  were  not  paid  an  action  could 
be  brought  only  on  the  bond.  This  would  not  be  the  case 
if  A  had  given  B  his  promissory  note,  or  other  engagement 
not  under  seal,  for  the  amount  of  the  claim.  If  the  note 
were  not  paid  at  maturity,  the  original  cause  of  action 
would  remain.  A  bond,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  negotia- 
ble, but  assignable.  A  purchaser  would  take  it  subject  to  the 
equities  between  the  original  parties.  (See  Assignment.) 
The  obligor  of  the  bond  commonly  professes  not  only  to 
bind  himself,  but  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  etc. 
However,  if  these  words  were  omitted,  his  obligation  would 
be  transferred  to  these  successors  in  interest  to  the  extent 
of  the  assets  received  from  the  obligor,  it  being  a  general 
rule  in  the  U.  S.  that  a  debtor's  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  is  liable  for  his  debts  in  the  hands  of  heirs  and 
other  successors  in  interest.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Bondf  a  county  in  Central  Illinois.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Shoal  Creek,  an  atBuent  of  the 
Kaskaskia  River,  which  touches  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the 
county.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  fertile,  undulating 
prairies  and  tracts  of  woodland.  Cattle,  wool,  grain,  and 
butter  are  important  products.  Coal  is  found  here.  It 
is  intersected  bv  the  St.  Louis  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute 
R.  R.     Capital,  Greenville.     Pop.  13.152. 

Bond,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Dl.     Pop,  1087. 

Bond  (George  PniLyps),  an  American  astronomer, 
born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  20,  1825,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1845.  He  aided  his  father,  W.  C.  Bond,  in  the 
observatory  at  Cambridge,  and  wrote  several  works,  among 
which  is  an  article  "On  the  Construction  of  the  Rings  of 
Saturn,"  and  a  work  on  Donati's  comet.     I>.  Feb.  17, 1S65_ 

Bond  (Henry).  M.  D.,  born  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  Mar. 
21,  171M),  graduated  at  I>artmuulh  in  1813,  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a  physician  in  1819.  where  he  gained  a  high 
reputation.  He  published,  besides  many  professional  pa- 
pers, a  "History  and  Genealogies  of  Watertown"  (1855), 
one  of  the  best  works  of  its  class.     Died  May  4,  1859. 

Bond  (Thomas  Emerson),  D.  D.,  M.  D.,  a  physician  and 
Methodist  writer,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  Feb.,  1782. 
He  became  a  professor  in  the  medical  college  of  Maryland, 
and  afterwards  a  local  Methodist  preacher.  He  edited  the 
'*  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,"  an  influential  Method- 
ist publication,  for  twelve  years,  and  wrote  imj)ortaut 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  Church.     Died  Mar.  19,  1856. 

Bond  (William  Cranch),  an  American  astronomer, 
born  at  Portland.  Me.,  Sept.  9.  1789,  was  a  watchmaker. 
He  was  appointed  director  of  the  observatory  of  Harvard 
University.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  observations 
on  Saturn,  and  discovered  a  satellite  of  that  planet.  Died 
Jan.  29,  1859. 

Bon'dasrer,  in  Scotland,  a  laborer  who  rents  a  cottage 
from  a  farmer  under  an  obligation  to  work  for  him  at  cur- 
rent wages  at  certain  seasons.  There  are  male  an'i  female 
bondagcrs.  When  wanted,  they  are  obliged  to  turn  out, 
though  at  a  sacritice  of  wages. 

Bonded  Warehonse,     See  Warehofsixg  System. 

Bon'der,  a  name  given  to  the  yeomanry  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  The  bonder  often  claim  an  aristocratic 
origin,  and  display  a  rude  and  antiquated  hospitality  to 
visitors.  They  have  many  virtues  as  a  class,  and  constitute 
a  large  majority  of  the  population. 

Bondoo%  or  Bondou,  a  small  kingdom  of  Western 
Africa,  in  Senegambia.  is  about  lat.  14°  to  15°  N,  and  Ion. 
1 1°  to  13°  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Falcm6, 
which  separates  it  from  Bambook.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and  extensively  cov- 
ered with  forests.  The  staple  productions  arc  cotton,  in- 
digo, maize,  tobacco,  and  millet.  Among  the  forest  trees 
are  the  baobab  and  acacia.  Iron  is  abundant  here,  and 
wild  animals  are  numerous.  The  Foolahs  arc  the  must 
numerous  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  Bondoo.  The  gov- 
ernment is  an  absolute  monarchy.  Capital,  Bulibani,  a 
mean  town  on  the  Falem^.     Pop.  estimated  at  l,50O,UOU. 

Bone  [Ger.  Beiu:  a  word  found  in  various  forms  in  all 
Germanic  languages],  the  substance  of  which  the  hard  in- 
ternal skeleton  or  framework  of  most  vertebrate  animals  is 
formed,  although  some  of  the  lower  fishes  have  no  bony 
skeleton,  one  of  cartilage  taking  its  ]>lace,  while  the  sur- 
face (exoskelcton)  of  some  of  these  cartilaginous  fishes  is 
covered  with  bony  plates.  In  animal.-^  below  the  verte- 
brates there  is  no  true  bone,  for  the  hard  internal  shell 
("cutlle-fish  bone")  of  certain  cephalopods  difi'ers  in  com- 
position from  bone. 

Living  bone  is  of  a  reddish-white  tint  externally,  and  is 
of  a  much  deeper  red  within.  It  consists  of  two  jiarts :  (1) 
an  organic  substance  called  ostein  (converted  by  boiling 
into  gelatine),  besides  a  little  fat,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels, 
and  some  cartilage,  amounting  in  all  to  about  one-third  of 
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the  whole,  though  the  percentage  is  greater  in  young  8ub- 
jeots.  If  a  bone  be  soaketl  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for 
a  sufficiently  long  time,  the  organic  matter  alone  remains, 
having  the  form  of  the  original  bone,  and  being  flexible, 
tough,  and  translucent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bone  be 
burned  in  a  hot  tire  with  a  strong  blant  of  air,  the  aninnil 
matter  is  all  burned  away,  leaving  {'2)  the  earthy  or  in- 
organic matter,  a  white,  brittle  mass,  with  just  tlie  form 
uf  the  original  bone.  It  consists  of  calcium  pliosphato 
(wliich  conslitutes  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  whole 
bono),  togetlur  with  calcium  carbonate  and  fluoride,  nnig- 
ne«ium  phosjthatc  and  sodium  chloride,  with  traces  of  other 
elements.  The  proportions  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  in  the  same  bone  at  different  ages,  in  various  dis- 
eases, anil  in  the  corresponding  bones  of  different  species. 
Bones  are  usually  covered  at  their  ends  and  in  some  other 
parts  by  cartilage;  but  the  greater  jiart  id'  the  surface  is 
covered  by  a  tough,  skinny  membrane  called  periosteum; 
and  hollow  bones  have  a  similar  membrane  within,  called 
cndostcum.  These  membranes  are  of  the  utmost  im])ort- 
auee  in  the  growth,  nourishment,  and  rei)air  ui'  bones.  The 
cndostcum  also  nourishes  the  marrow,  a  sut)stancc  the  im- 
portance of  which  in  the  animal  economy  has  but  recently 
been  duly  appreciated.  It  is  probable  that  the  marrow, 
like  the  closed  glands,  has.  especially  in  tho  foetal  state,  an 
important  part  in  tho  preparation  of  nutriment  for  the  or- 
ganism generally. 

From  tho  periosteum,  arteries  and  nerves  enter  tho  bono, 
traversing  the  longitudinal  •'  Haversian  canals,"  which  are 
from  jjy  to  ^^^Qij  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  lined  witli  a 
delicate  memlirane  resembling  periosteum.  Each  canal  is 
surrounded  by  concentric  layers  of  bone,  constituting  an 
*'  Haversian  rod  "  or  **  system  '"  in  which  are  certain  varia- 
ble vacuities  called  "Haversian  spaces,"  which  appear  to 
be  produced  by  the  absorption  and  disassimilation  which 
is  continually  going  on  in  all  tissues.  Bone  also  contains 
innumerable  "bone-cells,"  each  occupying  a  cavity  called 
a  "  lacuna."  The  lacunar  send  out  branches  called  "  canali- 
culi."  each  x^^Joo  ^^  'Sish'SlS  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  which  are  tilled 
with  blood-plasma.  Bones  are  said  to  consist  of  two  kinds 
of  tissue,  the  compact  and  the  cancellous :  but  the  two  differ 
only  in  relative  density  and  the  relative  size  of  the  con- 
tained cavities,  in  the  proportion  of  oily  matter,  and  per- 
haps in  the  proportion  of  earthy  ingredients,  which  appears 
to  be  greatest  in  compact  bones. 

Osseous  tissue  is  liable  to  several  diseases,  such  as  caries, 
necrosis,  rachitis  (rickets),  osteomalacia,  periostitis,  cancer, 
exostosis,  etc.,  each  described  under  its  own  name.  (For 
descriptions  of  the  several  bones  and  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  sec  Osteology  and  the  names  of  particular 
boues,  such  as  Clavicle,  HumeruSj  etc.) 

Chas.  W.  Greene. 

Bone,  Chemical  Composition  of.  Bones  consist 
of  bioo'-caitiiiigc,  or  o.s?-ein,  ami  earthy  salts,  besides  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fat,  which  is  easily  removed  by  ether,  and 
is  not  considered  as  a  constituent  of  the  bone.  By  burning 
bones  till  white,  the  ossein  is  destroyed,  and  the  earthy 
salts  remain  as  brittle  bone-ash.  By  subjecting  the  bones 
to  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  the  earthy  salts 
arc  dissolved  and  removed,  and  the  ossein  remains  as  a 
flexible,  translucent  substance  retaining  the  forms  of  the 
bones.  This  ossein  or  bone-cartilage  consists  of  about  b(i.\^ 
carbon,  7.07  hydrogen,  IH.-l.i  nitrogen,  and  2-l.;i5  oxygen. 
By  long  boiling  with  water  it  is  completely  dissolved,  being 
converted  into  gelatine,  which  sets  to  a  jelly  on  cooling. 
The  ratio  of  ossein  to  earthy  salts  is  very  variable  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  also  in  the  bones  of  the  same  animal. 
Huumn  bones  average,  perhaps,  ossein  M4  and  earthy  salts 
6tl  ])cr  cent.  The  earthy  salts  contain,  in  lUO,  phos]>hato 
of  lime  s;{.880,  phosphate  of  magnesia  l.HoD,  carbonate  of 
lime  i;i.():n,  fluoride  of  calcium  l).47l>.  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium 0.2SH.  M.  Papillon  found  that  the  liones  of  iiigec.ns 
and  rats  which  he  had  fed  with  food  containing  phosphate 
of  strontia  and  jihosphatc  of  alumina  contained  consider- 
able ([uantities  of  these  compounds.  Bones  undergo  con- 
siderable changes  in  composition  in  certain  diseases. 

Uhcs  of  liitniH. — Bones  are  extensively  usol  for  Boup, 
though  it  is  stated  by  Licbig  and  others  that  the  gelatine 
derived  from  them  is  not  only  valueless  as  food,  but  posi- 
tively objectionable.  Others  strenuously  deny  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  In  the  arts,  biuies  are  employed  as  substi- 
tutes for  ivory  for  buttons,  handles  of  knives,  brushes,  etc., 
and  for  combs;  they  are  also  used  as  cattle  food  in  tho 
form  of  bone-meal;  ns  a  fertilizer,  either  in  the  form  of 
bone-meal,  bone-ash.  or  after  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid.  They  are  used  for  the  manufacture  <d'  lloN'K-Bi.ArK 
(which  sec b  of  gelatine,  of  jihospliorus.  of  phosphate  of 
soda,  su]>erphosphatu  of  limu  for  raising  bread,  and  bone- 
ash  is  used  for  cupels.  C.  F.  Cuandleb. 


Bone- Ash  is  the  residue  left  on  burning  bones:  it 
amounts  to  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  original 
bones.  It  consists  of  the  earthy  salts  of  the  bone,  the  com- 
position of  which  in  1(K)  parts  is  given  above.  Bone-ash 
is  largely  exported  from  South  America.  It  is  used  as 
manure,  for  the  manufacture  of  supcr])hosphates,  phos- 
phorus, cupels,  and  is  an  important  constituent  of  Fuglisb 
china.  C.  F.  Chasdlku. 

Bonc*BlacU,  or  Animal  Charcoal,  is  the  residue 
left  on  calcining  bones  in  close  vessels.  Tho  bones  are 
placed  either  in  retorts,  like  those  used  in  making  coal-gas, 
or  in  iron  pots.  On  the  application  of  heat  destructive  dis- 
tillation takes  place.  Combustible  gases  escape,  accomjm- 
nicd  by  vapors  which  condense  to  ammonineal  water  and 
offensive  oils.  Bune  or  I>ippcrs  oil  is  thus  produced,  Tho 
residue  in  the  vessels  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  the  original  bones.  It  is  passed  between  rollers, 
and  separated  by  sieves  into  different  sizes.  Bone-black, 
usually  contains,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  from  1  to  6  or  7 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  The  average  composition  of  dry 
bone-black,  in  Hit),  is  carbon,  etjutaining  nitrogen,  10, 
phosphate  of  lime,  including  a  little  plio^phute  of  magne- 
sia, SS.  carbonate  of  lime,  8,  sulphate  of  lime,  0.2,  alkaline 
salts,  0.8,  oxide  of  iron,  0.1,  and  silica,  0..^. 

Animal  charcoal  possesses  to  a  high  degree  the  property 
of  absorbing  gases,  and  also  of  absorbing  various  sub- 
stancea  from  solutions.  Its  action  is  not  limited  to  any 
one  class  of  substances.  It  absorbs  vegetable  bases,  bitter 
princijdea,  astringent  bodies,  coloring-matters,  iodine,  me- 
tallic oxides,  salts,  etc.  Its  chief  application  in  the  arts  is 
for  the  purification  of  sugar.  The  raw  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  water,  more  or  less  completely  freed  from  suspended 
impurities  by  the  aid  of  blood,  ancl  liltered  through  bags 
of'fcotton  cloth,  and  then  passed  through  bi^h  cylinders  of 
iron  containing  the  bone-black.  It  is  thus  almost  com- 
pletely decolorized,  and  at  tho  same  time  freed  from  lime 
and  other  salts,  and  from  certain  organic  substances  which 
interfere  with  crystallization.  On  subsequently  concen- 
trating the  solution  in  the  vacuum-pan  it  readily  yields 
perfectly  white  loaf  sugar.  (See  SrcjAii.)  By  washing  with 
warm  water,  and  subjecting  to  a  red  heat  in  suitable  retorts, 
the  black  is  revivified,  when  it  may  be  use<l  again.  Some- 
times it  is  also  purified  by  fermentation  and  treatment  with 
snmll  quantities  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalies.  By  repented 
reheatings,  however,  the  black  becomes  greatly  comlensed, 
owing  to  the  semi-fusion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  its 
decolorizing  and  purifying  ])ower  is  rcduccil  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  must  be  replaced  by  fresh  black.  This  ex- 
hausted black,  as  well  us  the  fine  dust  which  is  not  suited 
for  sugar-refining,  finds  a  ready  market  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  superphosphates  to  be  used  as  fertilizers,  for  iho 
manufacture  of  phosphorus,  etc.  In  France,  pulverized 
bone-black  in  fine  powder  is  often  boiled  with  the  raw 
sugar  before  it  goes  to  tho  bag  filters. 

When  bone-black  is  tu  be  used  for  decolorizing  acid  so- 
lutions, the  phosphate  of  lime  is  first  removed  from  it  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Bone-black  is  sometimes  cm- 
ployed  to  remove  lime  fr(»m  highly  calcareous  waters. 
Many  other  forms  of  charcoal  possess  these  jiroperties,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  found  so  well  ailapted  for  the  use 
of  sugar-refiners  as  bonc-blaek.  I'nder  the  name  of  ivory- 
black  animal  charcoal  is  used  as  a  pigment,  especially  for 
thcprejiaration  of  shoe-blacking.  C.  F.  CiiAsnLEU. 

Bone  Creek,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Neb,     P.  38L 

Boue-Dust,  a  valuable  manure,  obtained  by  grinding 
bones  in  stamping-mills,  by  heavy  revolving  wheels,  or  by 
passing  them  through  t<)othed  iron  rollers.  The  bone  is 
sometimes  subjected  to  the  action  of  hot  water  and  steam 
in  a  iligester  at  a  temperature  of  about  27o°  F..  which  dis- 
solves out  two-thirds  of  the  gelatine  and  leaves  a  friable 
mass.  Bone-dust  is  applied  to  the  soil  either  in  its  ordi- 
nary insoluble  state  or  as  dissolved  bones,  the  fcrtiliKing 
force  of  which  is  expended  in  tho  first  year. 

Bone- Gelatine.     See  (Jelati.ne. 

Boneset,  a  common  name  of  the  Eupaton'um  perfo- 
lintniii,  an  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  the  W  S.,  grow- 
ing in  low  or  moist  places.  It  is  a  bitter  weed,  having 
hairy  leaves,  which  are  united  at  the  base  around  the  stem, 
and  are  serrate,  very  veiny,  and  wrinkled.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  is  used  as  a  tonic,  diaphoretic,  etc. 

Bon'Are  [hnmu  a  "beacon,"  and  Jh-t],  a  fire  kindled 
as  an  expression  of  public  joy  in  the  oi.eu  air.  usually 
on  a  conspicuous  jdace.  as  the  top  of  a  hill  i»r  in  the  street 
of  a  city.  The  materials  consumed  are  tar-b:irrels.  wood, 
and  other  combustibles.  The  practice  of  kintlling  bonfire* 
is  very  ancient. 

Bon'gar  {liungarua  or  Pftendnhnn),  or  Rock  Snnke, 
a  genus  of  venomous  serpents,  natives  of  the  Kast  Indies. 
They  arc  allied  to  the  my«,  and  are  distinguished  by  a 
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much-keeled  back,  which  has  a  row  of  hexagonal  scales 
larger  than  the  rest.  The  Bunijarus  annularis  sometimes 
measures  six  or  seven  feet  in  length. 

Bon'ham,  a  city  and  capital  of  Fannin  co.,  Tex.,  on 
Bois  d'Arc  Creek.  270  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Austin,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Transcontinental  R.  R.,  has  two  fine  flouring 
mills,  two  newspapers,  a  saw  and  planing  mill,  several 
benevolent  societies,  two  churches,  four  schools,  and  one 
carriage  factory.     Pop.  928. 

W.  S.  Gass,  Ed.  "  Texas  News." 

Bonham  (Milledge  L.),  a  statesman  and  Confederate 
general,  born  in  South  Carolina  about  1815,  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  College  in  183-t,  became  a  lawyer,  and  served 
in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1856  to  1860,  and  became  governor  of  South  Carolina  in 
1862-64. 

Bonha'nis,  a  township  of  Wilcox  cc,  Ala.    Pop.  1709. 

Bonheur  (  Kusa),  an  eminent  French  painter  of  ani- 
mals, born  at  Bordeaux  Mar.  22,  1822,  was  a  pupil  of  her 
father,  Raymond  Bonheur.  She  produced  in  1850  "  The 
Nivernais  Ploughing,"  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery,  **  The 
Horse  Fair"  (1853),  "Horses  in  a  Meadow,"  and  "Cows 
and  Sheep  in  a  Hollow  Road." 

Bonhomme,  a  county  of  Dakota,  bordering  on  Ne- 
braska. Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Missouri  River.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the 
production  of  grain.     Capital,  Bouhomme.     Pop.  60S. 

Bonhomme^  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bonhomme 
CO.,  Dak.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  30  miles  W.  of  Yank- 
ton. 

Bonhomme,  a  post-township  of  St.  Louis  co., 
Mo.     Pop.  6162. 

Bo'ni,  or  Bony,  a  state  in  the  S.  W.  peninsula 
of  the  island  of  Celebes,  is  about  SO  miles  long,  and 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Boni.  The  surface  is 
partly  mountainous.  The  soil  of  the  N.  part  is  fertile, 
producing  rice,  sago,  and  cassia.  The  natives  manu- 
facture cotton  cloth  antl  articles  of  gold  aud  iron.  The 
British  attacked  the  Bonese  in  1S14,  and  killed  their 
king  as  a  punishment  for  their  piracy. 

Boni,  Gulf  of,  called  also  Bughis  Bay,  sepa- 
rates the  two  southern  peninsulas  of  Celebes.     It  is  nearly 
200  miles  long,  and  from  40  to  80  miles  wide.   It  is  danger- 
ous to  navigation  from  its  numerous  reefs. 

Bon'iface  [Lat.  Bunifnchu']  I.,  Saixt,  Pope,  was 
elected  in  418  A.  D.  Saint  Augustine  dedicated  several 
works  to  him.  Boniface  died  in  422. — Boxiface  II..  a 
Goth,  born  at  Rome,  succeeded  Pope  Felix  W.  in  530. 
Died  in  532  A.  D. — Boniface  III.  was  chosen  pope  in  G07, 
and  died  the  same  year.  He  was  the  first  to  whom  the 
title  of  "  universal  bishop  "  was  given  by  the  Greek  empe- 
ror (Phocas). — Boniface  IV.,  Pope,  born  at  Valeria,  in 
Italy,  succeeded  Boniface  III.  in  608.  He  converted  the 
pagan  Pantheon  of  Rome  into  a  church.  Died  in  615. — 
Boniface  V.,  a  native  of  Naples,  became  pope  in  619.  He 
died  in  625,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ilonorius  I. — Boniface 
VI.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Formosus  in  896,  and  died 
fifteen  days  after  his  election.  He  was  an  abandoned  cha- 
racter.— Boniface  VII.,  considered  by  some  authors  an 
anti-pope,  was  elected  in  974  as  a  rival  of  Benedict  VI.  He 
was  driven  out  of  Rome  in  975.  He  was  starved  to  death 
in  prison  in  985. — Boniface  VIII.,  Cardinal  (Benedetto 
Gaetaxi),  was  born  at  Anagni  about  1228.  He  became 
pope  in  1294.  He  issued  a  bull  forbidding  all  the  clergy 
to  pay  any  tax  on  ecclesiastical  property,  by  which  he  was 
involved  in  a  contest  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  He 
excommunicated  Philip,  who  accused  the  pope  of  heresy 
and  simony,  and  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  at  .-Vnagni. 
Boniface  was  skilled  in  both  civil  and  canon  law,  and  pub- 
lished the  sixth  book  of  "  Papal  Decretals."  He  died  Oct. 
11,  1303.  (See  Dante.  "Inferno,"  canto  xxvii.;  W.  Dru- 
MANN,  "  Geschichte  des  Papstes  Bonifacius  VIII.,"  2  vols., 
1S52;  LuiGi  TosTi,  "  .Storia  di  Bonifazio  VIII.,"  1847.)— 
Boniface  IX.  (Pietro  Tomacelh)  succeeded  Urban  VI.  in 
1389.  He  was  a  despotic  ruler,  and  was  accused  of  selling 
benefices  and  indulgences.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1404,  and  was 
succeeded  b}'  Innocent  VII. 

Boniface  [Lat.  Bonifacius],  CWintrid),  Saint,  called 
THE  Apostle  of  Germany,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, about  6S0.  He  began  in  716  to  preach  in  Germany, 
where  he  converted  a  great  number  of  people  and  founded 
schools  and  monasteries.  He  was  made  bishop  by  Pope 
Gregory  II.  in  723,  and  in  732  Gregory  III.  made  him 
archbishop  and  primate  of  all  Germany.  In  718,  in  723, 
and  again  in  738.  he  visited  Rome,  and  brought  the  Ger- 
man Church  into  complete  subjection  to  the  papacy.  Pepin 
le  Bref,  whom  ho  consecrated  king  of  the  Franks  in  752, 
appointed  him  archbishop  of  Mainz.    June  5,  755,  he  was 


assassinated  by  a  pagan  mob  at  Dockum  in  West  Friesland, 
and  his  remains  were  finally  taken  to  the  famous  abbey  of 
Fulda.  which  was  founded  by  him.  (See  Willibald.  "  Life 
of  Saint  Boniface;"  George  W.  Cox,  "  Life  of  Saint  Bon- 
iface," 1853.) 

Bonifa'cio,  Strait  of  (anc.  Prelum  GaUicum),  is  be- 
tween Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The  narrowest  part  of  it  is  7 
miles  wide.  The  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rocks,  which 
are  favorable  to  the  production  of  coral,  a  large  quantity 
of  which  is  obtained  here. 

Bo'nin,  or  Archbishop  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
extend  from  lat.  26°  30'  to  27°  44'  N.,  and  are  about  Ion. 
142°  E.  They  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  the  most 
northern  of  which  are  called  Parry  Islands,  and  the  most 
southern,  Baily  Islands.  Area,  about  120  square  miles. 
Peel  Island,  which  is  one  of  the  middle  group,  is  occupied 
by  a  small  number  of  European  and  Polynesian  colonists, 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  group.    Spain  claims  this  group. 

BouitO,  bo-nee'to,  a  name  given  to  several  fishes  of 
the  family  Scomberida*,  which  are  allied  to  the  mackerel. 
One  of  these,  Thijnnuspelamys,  sometimes  called  the  stripe- 
bellied  tunny,  is  a  native  of  tropical  seas,  and  is  often  seen 
pursuing  the  flying-fish.  It  is  a  beautiful  fish,  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  and  resembles  a  mackerel  in  form. 
The  color  of  its  back  and  sides  is  a  brilliant  steel-blue. 
Four  dark  lines  extend  along  each  side  of  the  belly  from 
the  throat  to  the  tail.    Its  flesh,  though  rather  dry,  is  eaten 
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and  relished  by  many,  but  is  sometimes  poisonous.  The 
term  bonito  is  applied  to  two  species  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Auxis  vtifr/aris  and  the  Ptlami/s  Sarda.  The 
former  is  of  a  uniform  blue  color,  without  stripes,  and  has 
an  average  length  of  about  fifteen  inches.  It  is  usually 
eaten  salted.  The  Pelami/s  Sarda  is  distinguished  from  the 
tunny  by  large  and  strong  teeth.  It  measures  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  is  found  on  our  Atlantic  coast. 

Bu'nitz  (Hermann),  a  German  philologist,  born  July 
29,  1814,  became  professor  at  Vienna  in  1849.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  "Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle  (2 
vols.,  1S49),  "  Platonic  Studies,"  anil  other  works. 

Bonn  (anc.  Bonna),  a  city  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  19  miles  by 
rails.  S.  E.  of  Cologne.  It  is  on  the  railway  which  con- 
nects Cologne  with  Coblentz.  It  has  an  ancient  cathedral, 
which  is  a  tine  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  style.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  earthenw.are,  and  soap. 
Bonn  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university  founded  in  1818, 
which  has  a  library  of  200,000  volumes,  and  is  attended 
by  nearly  1000  students.  Connected  with  it  are  an  observ- 
atory, a  botanic  garden,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history. 
The  buildings  of  this  institution  are  excellent  and  very 
extensive.  Niebuhr,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Hermes,  Simrock, 
and  other  eminent  men  have  been  professors  in  this  uni- 
versity. Here  are  several  large  and  elegant  hotels  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists,  who  are  attracted  by  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  the  vicinity.  Bonn  is  a  very  ancient 
town.  Bonna.  which  was  ,an  important  Roman  station,  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century.  It  was  conquered  by  the  French  in  1802, 
and  annexed'to  Prussia  in  1814.  It  is  the  native  place  of 
Beethoven.     Pop.  in  1871.  26,020. 

Bonnefemme,  atownshipof  Howard  co..  Mo.  P.  1249. 

Bon'ner  (Edmuxd),  an  English  prelate  notorious  as  a 
persecutor,  was  born  about  1495.  He  gained  the  favor  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  about  1532  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the 
pope." and  appointed  him  bishop  of  Hereford  in  1538  and 
bishop  of  London  in  1539.  Having  showed  himself  hostile 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
in  1549,  but  he  was  restored  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  in  1553.  He  was  the  principal  instigator  of  the 
bloody  persecutions  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Mary. 
Refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  on  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  in  1558,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Marsh.ilsca, 
where  he  died  Sept.  5  1569.  (See  Frocde,  "History  of 
England.") 
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Bonner  (Robert),  proprietor  of  the  "New  York  Led- 
ger/' was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  April  28,  1824. 
Ug  came  to  America  in  early  youth  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a  printer.  He  went  to  New  York  in  184  i  and  purehiieed 
the  "NewY'ork  Ledger/' which,  by  energy  and  business 
talents,  he  made  extremely  successful.  Ho"  has  made  mu- 
nificent gifts  of  money  to  the  College  of  New  Jer.«ey  at 
Princeton,  and  is  noted  for  liberality  in  charitable  causes. 
Iton'net,  in  fortification  of  the  old  school,  is  a  small 
defence-work  constructed  at  salient  angles  of  the  glacis  or 
larger  works.  It  has  only  two  faces,  with  a  parapet  three 
feet  high  and  ten  or  twelve  broad.  A  larger  kind,  with 
three  salient  angles,  is  called  a  priest's  bonnet. 

Bonnet  (Ciiarlks).  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  Swiss 
naturalist  and  philosopher,  born  at  (ieneva  Mar.  13,  1720. 
Ho  made  discoveries  in  the  reproductive  and  other  func- 
tions of  instcts,  etc.,  which  he  announced  in  his  "Treatise 
on  Insectology"  (2  vols.,  1745).  He  published  in  1754  a 
valuable  work  "On  the  Use  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants." 
Among  his  other  works  (all  in  French)  are  "  Considerations 
on  Organized  Bodies"  (1702)  and  "Philosophical  Palin- 
genesis" (3  vols.,  17G0),  in  which  he  argued  that  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  ig  true.  Hied  May  2fl.  17113.  (See  II.  B. 
RR  Sai'ssure,  "  Elogo  historiquo  do  C.  Bonnet/'  1787;  J. 
TuKMBLEV,  "Mt'moire  de  la  Vie  do  C.  Bonnet/'  1794;  A. 
Lrmoixr,  "  C.  Bonnet  do  Geneve,  Philosophe  ct  Natural- 
iste/'  ISjO.) 

Bonnet  Carr^,  a  post-village  in  St.  John  the  Baptist 
parish.  La.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bonnet  Piece,  a  gold  coin  of  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
so  called  because  the  king's  hea.d  is  decorated  with  a  bonnet 
instead  of  a  crown.  It  weighed  seventy -two  grains,  and  was 
struck  in  1539.  "In  beauty  and  elegance  of  workman- 
ship," says  He  Cardonnel,  "  it  approaches  the  nearest  to 
the  Roman  coins,  and  very  much  surpasses  all  the  coinage 
at  that  period  or  ever  since." 

Bonneval,  cle  (Claude  Alexandre),  Count,  a  French 
adveuturor,  born  in  Limousin  July  14,  1075.  He  deserted 
from  the  French  army  and  entered  the  service  of  Austria, 
in  which  he  clistinguishcd  himself  by  several  daring  ex- 
ploits, and  obtained  the  rank  of  general.  Having  quarrelled 
with  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  a  court-martial  about  1 72-1,  but  the  penalty  was 
commuted  to  exile.  lie  entered  the  Turkish  army,  took 
the  name  of  Achmed.  and  became  a  pasha  of  three  tails. 
Hied  Mar.  27,  1745.  (See  D.  Faksmann,  "  Leben  des  Grafen 
von  Bonneval,"  1740;  "Memoirs  of  the  Bagshaw  Count 
Bonncval,"  London,  1750.) 

BonneviUe  (Bkxjamin  L.  E.),  an  officer,  born  in  Ten- 
ncsr^cc,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1815.  Ho  became  a 
Ciiptain  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  served  in  tlie  Mexican  war 
(181li-47).  He  published  a  "Journal  of  au  Expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains."     D.  June  12,  1878. 

Bon'nycastle  (Charles),  born  at  Woolwich,  England, 
in  171)2,  was  a  son  of  J<din,  noticed  below.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  professors  brought  over  by  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1825.  He  at  first  occupied  the 
chair  of  natural  philosophy,  and  afterwards  that  of  math- 
ematics. He  published  a  treatise  on  "Algebra,"  one  on 
"Inductive  Geometry/'  and  various  scientific  papers. 
Hied  at  Clinrlottcsvilie,  Va.,  Oct.,  1840. 

Bonnycastle  {  Joun),  an  English  mathematician,  born 
in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  jirofessor  of  mathematics  nt 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  juibliahed, 
besides  other  works,  "Elements  of  Geometry"  (1789)  and 
"  Elements  of  Algebra  "  (2  vols.,  1813),  which  were  highly 
esteemed.     Hied  May  15,  1821. 

Bonnycastle  (Sir  RirnAun  Hrnkv),  a  son  of  the  fore- 
going, liorn  in  171*1,  served  in  Flanders  and  against  the 
U.  S.  (1812-15),  becoming  in  ISJS  lieulcnant-cohmel  (d' 
British  engineers.  Most  at'  his  life  was  passed  in  British 
North  America.  He  published  "Canada  as  it  Was,  Is,  and 
May  Be,"  and  other  works  on  Canada,  and  one  on  "Span- 
ish'America"  (1818).     Hied  in  1848. 

Bo'uOf  apost-township  of  Lawrence co.,  Ind.  Pop.  1005. 

Bonpas,  a  townsliip  of  Richland  co.,  111.      Poji.  891. 

Bonpland  (Aimk),  an  eminent  Frencdi  l)otanist,  born 
at  L;i  llochclle  Aug.  22,  1773.  He  studied  medicine  and 
bot'iny  at  I'aris,  and  formed  a  friemlship  with  Humboldt. 
In  i7U'.l  he  accompanieil  Hunibuldt  in  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  Soutli  America,  where  they  travelled  about  five 
years.  After  their  return  to  France  he  published  a  splen- 
did work  entitled  "  Equinoctial  Plants  collected  in  Mexico  " 
(2  vols..  Paris,  18(1S-1(;.  with  1  10  jilatcs).  He  had  col- 
lectcil  fillOO  species  of  pbmts.  of  wbieli  3500  were  entirely 
new.  He  became  jirofessftr  <d'  natunil  history  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1810,  ami  departed  in  1821  on  an  excursion  to 
the  Andes,  but  as  he  was  passing  through   Paraguay  ho 


was  arrested  by  order  of  Dr.  Francia,  who  detained  him 
as  a  prisoner  nearly  ten  years.  After  his  release  in  L'^31, 
he  resided  for  many  years  in  Uruguay,  anci  died  May  11, 
1858,  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kuuth  published  a  work 
called  "Nova  <ienera  et  Species  Planlarum "  (7  vols., 
1815-25,  with  7lHl  plates). 

Bonpland,  Lake,  of  California,  is  in  Eldorado  co. 
It  is  atiout  !4  miles  hjug  and  G  miles  wide. 

Bo'nus  (a  Latin  adjective  signifying  "good")  is  used 
in  Engli.«h  to  denote  a  premium  given  for  a  charter  or 
other  privilege;  also  a  special  allowance  or  extra  dividend 
to  the  shareholders  of  a  company.  If  the  previous  divi- 
dend has  been  4  per  cent.,  and  if  the  jirofits  of  the  current 
year  are  equal  to  5  percent,  of  the  capital,  the  directors 
sometimes  declare  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent.,  and  add  a 
bonus  of  1  per  cent. 

Bonus,  a  post-township  of  Boone  co..  111.     P.  1  lfi4, 

Bonyhad,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Tolna, 
100  miles  W.  of  Szegcdiu.     Pop. "in  ISOO,  5010. 

Bony  Pike  {Lrpi(lo»tru»),  a  genus  of  ganoid  fishes 
found  in  America,  especially  remarkable  as  being  examples 
of  a  typo  of  fishes  now  almost  extiiu-t.  but  which  in  tho 
old  red  sandstone  period  were  extremely  numerous.  To 
this  genus  boh)ng  the  gar-pike  and  the  ailigator-gar  of  the 
U.  S.  Tho  latter  is  sometimes  six  feet  in  length,  and  re- 
sembles the  alligator  in  api)carance.  It  is  thouglit  by 
some  naturalists  to  approach  the  character  of  the  reptiles. 

Bonze,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Fo  (or  Buoddha) 
in  Japan  and  China.  They  profess  celibacy,  and  are  ad- 
dicted to  ascetic  practices  and  superstitious  notions  and 
rites.  They  are  generally  very  ignorant.  Some  of  them 
live  in  monasteries.     They  usually  wear  a  yellow  dress. 

(See  GrAKTAMA.) 

Boo'by  (.SV/rt /i(«ca),  a  species  of  aquatic  birds  of  tho 
same  genus  as  the  gannet,  and  of  the  family  Pelieanida). 
It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries. It  seldoiu  swims,  but  is  a  bird  of  powerful  wing, 
and  feeds  on  fish,  which  it  catches  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  a  sudden  plunge.  It  is  remarkable  for  stupidity 
and  slow  movement  on  tho  land,  and  will  sometimes  re- 
main motionless  when  it  is  approached  by  a  man,  and 
permit  itself  to  be  killed  with  a  club.  The  boobies  are 
persecuted  by  the  albatross  and  frigate-bird,  wliich  some- 
times compel  them  to  give  up  the  fishes  they  have  caught, 
and  even  to  disgorge  those  they  have  devoured. 

Bood'dha,  or  Buddha,  the  title  of  an  Asiatic  divin- 
ity, (.ir  rather  of  a  scries  of  divinities,  whose  votaries  or 
worshipjters  aro  said  to  constitute  more  than  tmc-tliird  of 
the  human  race.  The  name  is  clcrived  from  the  Sanscrit 
verb  bud  ("to  know"),  antl  signities,  literally,  "wisdom," 
and  also  the  "  wiso  one  "  or  the  "  sage/' but  it  has  been 
apj)lied  particularly  to  certain  divine  sages  who  are  be- 
lieved to  have  liecome  possessed  of  transcendent  pnwcr  as 
well  as  wisdom.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  Ilimloo  system  of  belief,  Brahmanical  as  well  as  Booddh- 
istic,  that  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  accumulative  merit 
to  an  unlimited  extent ;  not  only  can  one  in  the  jiresent 
life,  by  persevering  prayer,  penance,  unci  sacrifice,  grarlu- 
ally  accpiirc  groat  merit,  but  this  merit  is  supposeil  to  bo 
transferred  to  his  account  in  the  next  life.  It  is  thus  that 
those  beings  who  become  Booddhas  are  enabled  to  acquire, 
in  tho  course  of  innumerable  transmigrations,  an  amount 
of  merit  which  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  termed 
infinite  ;  and  this  merit,  according  to  a  commonly-received 
belief,  confers  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  The  aspirants 
to  the  Booddhaship  (called  in  Sanscrit  Bftdhissattvas)  are 
sujiposed,  in  the  course  of  their  countless  transmigrations, 
to  bo  born  someiimes  as  t/i'mM  (inferior  deities),  and  some- 
times in  the  form  of  various  aninuils,  even  insects  ur  ani- 
malcuU's;  but  when  they  aro  about  to  assume  the  rank  of 
supreme  Booddlm,  they  are  always  burn  as  men,  ami  their 
human  form  becomes  glorified,  when  they  attain  their 
highest  perfection  and  take  their  rank  as  the  supremo 
power  of  tho  universe.  But  they  continue  only  a  very 
brief  period  in  this  exalted  stnte;  they  soon  die  ami  pass 
into  nirvana — a  term  variously  int<'rpreted  ;  according  to 
the  majority  td'  Booddhists,  including  tlutso  of  Ceylon,  it 
signifies  simply  non-existence  or  annihilation,  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  tho  soul,  in  nirvdna,  does  not  eease  to  be — it 
merely  ceases  its  separate  existence,  having  been  absorbed 
into  the  essence  of  the  supreme,  etermil  Spirit.  The  latter 
view  is  held  by  the  Aishwarikas  of  N<'paul,  who  call  tho 
eternal  Spirit  Adi-Booddha  {i.e.  "First  Booddha").  It  is 
supposed  that  there  have  been  innumerable  Booddhas  in 
the  eternity  of  the  past,  each  being  separated  from  his 
nearest  successor  by  a  space  of  several  thousand  vears. 
(For  a  more  particular  acOCunt  of  tho  doctrines  of  tho 
Booddhists,  see  Gactama.) 

J.  Thomas. 
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Bood'room\  Budroum,  or  Bodrun,  a  seaport- 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  is  finely  situated  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  (iulf  of  Cos,  about  9(i  miles  S.  of 
Smyrna;  lat.  37°  2'  N.,  Ion.  27°  2j'  E,  It  has  a  safe  har^ 
bor]i  defended  by  a  castle  which  was  built  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  in  1 1(12.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty. 
Pop.  estimated  at  12,000.  It  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
the  aucient  Iluficnnuissits,  a  great  city  of  Caria,  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus.  Here  are  remains  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence. 

Boofa'rik,  or  Boufarik,  a  village  of  Algeria,  18  miles 
S.  8.  W.  of  Alj^iers,  on  the  road  from  Algiers  to  BUdah  and 
Oran.  is  an  important  military  station.  It  has  a  trade  in 
cotton,  grain,  olives,  oranges,  etc.     Pop.  bG27. 

Book  [Anglo-Saxon,  boc;  Ger.  Buch,  supposed  to  be  from 
the  root  of  Ihuhe,  "  beech,"  because  thin  pieces  of  this  wood 
were  used  for  writing  before  paper  was  invented],  the  gen- 
eral name  of  almost  every  literary  composition,  but  in  a 
more  limited  sense  applied  only  to  such  compositions  as  are 
large  enough  to  form  a  volume.  Short  and  fugitive  pieces 
are  denominated  pamphlets,  in  contradistinction  to  books, 
which  are  of  greater  length  and  embrace  more  general  or 
permanent  topics.  According  to  their  sizes  and  forms, 
books  are  distinguishod  as  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  duode- 
cimos, etc.  The  materials  of  which  books  have  been  com- 
posed have  differed  much  in  different  nations  and  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  civilization.  Plates  of  lead  and  copper, 
bricks,  stone,  and  wood  were  anciently  employed  for  this 
purpose.  At  a  later  period  the  bark  of  trees  formed  the 
chief  material,  as  is  indicated  by  the 'meaning  of  the  words 
which  in  some  languages  are  employed  for  the  term  book 
{liber).  Materials  for  books  were  afterwards  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  plant  papyrus,  but  as  the  demand  increased 
more  durable  materials  were  sought  for,  and  leather,  made 
chiefly  from  the  skins  of  goats  or  sheep,  was  employed  for 
this  purpose.  Next  followed  the  use  of  parchment,  on  which 
the  ancient  manuscripts  were  chiefly  written,  but  all  these 
systems  were  swallowed  up  by  the  invention  of  Paper, 
which,  though  long  known  in  China  and  Japan,  was  not 
made  in  Europe  until  about  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
facilitated  the  circulation  of  knowledge  to  an  incalcu- 
lable extent.  The  first  books  were  in  the  form  of  blocks 
and  tablets,  but  when  flexible  materials  came  into  use  it  was 
found  more  eimvenieut  to  roll  them  up  in  a  scroll,  called  by 
the  lloman.s  vu/nmrn  (from  i-olvo,  to  **  roll  ").  Books  were 
anciently  written  on  one  side  only  of  rolls  of  paper  or 
parchment.  When  written  on  hoth  sides  they  were  called 
opiathoi/ruphi.  To  save  the  expense  of  writing  materials, 
it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to  wash  out  what  were  con- 
sidered unimportant  writings,  and  use  the  paper  or  parch- 
ment again.  These  were  then  called  Palimpsests  (which 
see).  Leaves  of  palm-trees  are  still  used  in  parts  of  India, 
etc.  for  making  manuscript  books. 

Revised  by  C.  W.  Greene. 

Book'binding,  the  art  of  fastening  together  and  en- 
closing the  leaves  of  a  book  for  preservation  and  use,  has 
been  practised  for  many  centuries.  Long  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  the  written  leaves  of  missals  and  other 
books  were  united  together,  and  enclosed  in  covers  of  wood, 
parchment,  and  other  materials.  Much  labor  and  expense 
was  bestowed  on  a  single  volume,  and  the  covers  were  fre- 
quently decorated  with  jewels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver.  Some  of  these  volumes  are  still  preserved  in  the 
monasteries  and  museums  of  the  Old  World,  and  are  objects 
of  interest  and  study. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  especially  from  the 
beginningof  this  century,  the rapidadvancement  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  the  extension  of  education,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  have  made  books  as  much  a  neces- 
sity of  life  as  food  and  clothing,  and  their  preservation  is 
therefore  an  object  of  importance. 

The  modern  operations  of  bookbinding  may  be  grouped 
in  two  main  divisions — "forwarding"  and  "finishing,"  the 
first  comprehending  what  is  necessary  for  the  ])reservation 
of  hooks,  the  latter  pertaining  to  their  embellishment.  In 
each  of  these  departments  there  are  various  subdivisions, 
which  may  be  noted.  The  sheets  are  generally  received 
from  the  j)rintcr  in  bundles  containing  a  thousand,  more  or 
less,  of  one  kind. 

The  first  operation  is  to  fold  the  sheet,  by  means  of  a 
thin  piece  of  ivory  or  bone,  about  nine  inches  long,  called 
a  •'  folder."  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring  the  pages  to- 
gether in  regular  order;  and  on  the  care  with  which  the 
folding  is  done  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  book  depends. 
The  next  process  is  "gathering"  and  *' collating."  Gath- 
ering consists  in  putting  together  one  each  of  the  various 
sheets  of  which  the  book  is  made,  and  collating  is  the  ex- 
amination of  the  numbers  1,  %  3,  etc.,  which  are  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  outside  page  of  the  folded  sections,  and 
which  are  called  "  signatures." 


The  next  thing  i-equired  is  to  make  the  book  solid.  This 
is  done  by  placing  it  either  in  a  hydraulic  press  or  undur 
some  other  form  of  pressure,  such  as  the  nature  and  size  of 
the  book  may  require.  After  being  pressed  the  book  is 
]>repared  for  sewing  by  having  indentations  made  in  the 
back  of  the  sheets  by  passing  them  over  rapidly  revolving 
circular  saws.  They  are  now  sewed  on  a  frame  called  a 
*'  sewing-bench,"  each  sheet  being  sewed  around  twine 
bands,  which  are  afterwards  fastened  to  the  boards.  Much 
of  its  durability  depends  on  the  sewing  being  well  done, 
and  all  large  work  is  improved  by  having  the  sections  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book  cross  or  "whip-stitched." 

The  greater  part  of  the  labor  has  so  far  been  d<me  by 
women,  who  by  practice  acquire  great  dexterity  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  processes.  Machinery  has  been 
used  with  considerable  success  in  folding,  an-l  lately  a 
machine  has  been  introduced  for  sewing,  but  all  work  in 
the  early  stages  is  still  in  great  measure  dune  by  hand- 
labor.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  binding  machinery 
is  used  extensively,  and  our  deseri]ition  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  methods  pursued  where  large  quantities  are 
constantly  being  bound,  and  where  machinery  is  used  to 
facilitate  production.  The  book,  after  being  removed  from 
the  sewing-bench,  and  having  about  an  inch  of  the  twine 
left  on  either  side  to  fasten  to  the  pasteboard  cover,  has 
the  end  leaves  applied.  These  are  of  colored,  white,  or 
marble  paper,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  may  require. 
The  book  is  now  "cut"  by  being  fastened  tightly  in  a  cut- 
ting-machine, and  a  vibrating  knife  is  brought  down  on 
the  edge,  which  is  cut  off  smoothly  at  the  point  desired. 
The  edges  are  either  left  white,  are  colored  by  being  sprin- 
kled with  color  thrown  on  finely  with  a  brush,  or  are 
marbled,  which  is  done  by  dipping  the  edge  on  colors 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  gum-water.  The  "  comb 
edge "  so  much  used  is  made  by  a  comb  being  drawn 
through  the  colors  on  the  surface  of  the  gum-water  before 
the  book  is  dipped.  If  the  book  is  to  have  gilt  edges,  it  is 
placed  in  a  press  and  a  coating  of  red  color  applied.  The 
edges  are  then  sized  with  white  of  egg,  and  gold-leaf  laid 
over  the  size.  When  the  sizing  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  gold 
is  burnished  with  agate  or  bloodstone. 

A  coating  of  glue  is  now  applied  to  the  back,  and  when 
partially  dry  by  a  slight  hammering  on  the  back  a  round 
is  formed  in  the  front  and  back.  The  book  is  then  fastened 
firmly  between  iron  clamps  in  a  backing-machine,  lately 
invented,  and  a  roller  is  pressed  heavily  across  the  back, 
which  turns  part  of  it  over  either  side  of  the  clamps, 
making  a  groove  to  hold  the  board  of  which  the  inside  of 
the  cover  is  made.  The  piece  of  silk  braid  or  colored  cloth 
which  projects  over  the  leaves  of  the  back  inside  the  cover, 
and  is  called  the  "  head-band,"  is  now  fastened  with  glue, 
and  the  whole  back  has  a  lining  of  cloth  or  strong  rope 
paper  firmly  apjdicd  to  it  with  glue  and  paste.  The  open 
or  spring  back  is  now  made  by  ajiplying  two  thicknesses 
of  paper,  open  in  the  centre,  but  fastened  at  the  edges — 
one  thickness  of  the  paper  being  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  book,  and  the  other  thickness  to  the  leather  or  other 
material  of  which  the  outside  cover  may  be  made.  The 
book  is  now  ready  for  the  cover,  the  outside  of  which  may 
be  of  muslin,  sheepskin,  calf,  Turkey  morocco,  or  such 
other  materials  as  may  be  desired.  The  cover,  or  "case," 
is  made  by  boards  being  cut  larger  than  the  leaves  of  the 
book,  over  which  the  outside  material  is  fastened  by  glue 
or  paste,  a  space  being  left  between  the  two  boards  large 
enough  to  fit  the  back  of  the  book  in,  the  boards  being  re- 
quired to  fit  nicely  into  the  grooves  made  in  backing. 
Much  of  the  material  used  for  boards  of  common  books  is 
straw,  but  all  good  work  should  have  a  hard,  smooth  board 
made  of  rope.  The  edge  of  the  board  is  frequently  ground 
off  on  a  rapidly  revolving  emery  wheel,  which  makes  a 
bevelled  edge,  now  much  used. 

After  the  cover  is  dry  the  embellishment  is  done  by 
stamping  in  gold,  blank,  and  colors.  If  in  gold,  the  leatlicr 
or  cloth  is  sized  with  albumen,  and  gold-leaf  laid  on  with 
oil.  The  ornamental  die  or  lettering  being  fastened  in  an 
"  embussing-press  "  and  heated,  it  is  brought  with  suflicieut 
pressure  on  the  cover  to  make  the  gold-leaf  adhere.  The 
surplus  gold  being  brushed  off,  leaves  the  impression  of  the 
die.  The  dies  arc  cut  in  brass  or  steel,  and  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful  designs,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
taken  many  weeks  to  execute  by  hand-labor,  are  now  pro- 
duced almost  instantly  by  the  embossing-press. 

The  cover  having  received  all  intended  ornament,  the 
back  of  the  book  is  glued  and  fitted  into  it,  the  end-papers 
are  pasted  to  the  inside  of  the  cover,  and  the  book  is  placed 
in  a  press  to  remain  till  dry.  When  removed  from  the 
press  it  is  ready  for  the  publisher  and  the  public. 

"  Half  binding,"  much  used  for  library  and  reference 
books,  is  that  style  of  binding  where  the  back  and  corners 
are  covered  with  leather,  and  the  sides  with  cloth  or  paper. 

The  old  process  of  "  forwarding  "  by  hand,  in  which  each 
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book  is  backed  bj  a  hammer  and  cut  singly  by  press  and 
jilough,  and  the  book  linisherl  by  the  slow  method  of 
(brnn-'r  times,  is  still  followed  to  some  extent  in  small 
binderies,  but  requiri-s  no  minute  description,  as  the  system 
is  almost  obsolete  for  hooks  in  ([uantities. 

In  America,  durini;  the  last  nusirtcr  of  a  century,  machi- 
nery for  the  binding  of  books  has  been  invented,  improved, 
and  applied  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country; 
hence  books  in  largo  editions  are  produced  in  a  style  uf 
great  elegance  and  durability,  and  iit  prices  so  nioclerato 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  all  chisst's  of  the  community.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  bookbinding  throughout  the 
various  States  is  very  large.  In  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  many  of  the  establishments  em- 
ploy from  100  to  300  hands  (about  one-half  of  the  number 
being  women),  and  produce  fmm  1000  to  5000  volumes 
per  day.         James  Somkrvili.k,  Hvokhinder,  Ni-w   York. 

Book-Catalosjiies.     Sec  Catalogues  of  B(K)ks. 

Books,  Censorship  of.     See  Censorshu'  ok  Books, 

Book-C'lub,  a  society  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  bo 
read  by  its  members.  It  is  customary  in  book-clubs,  after 
the  books  have  been  reml  by  all,  to  sell  them  at  auction. 
These  clubs  are  quite  numerous  in  Ureat  Britain. 

Book-keeping  is  the  art  of  recording,  in  a  regular 
an<I  systematic  manner,  the  transactions  of  merchants  or 
other  persims  engaged  in  pursuits  connected  with  money. 
There  arc  two  modes  of  keeping  books  of  account — the  one 
liy  what  is  termed  Hhujle,  and  the  other  by  dmthlc  entn/. 
Both  are  in  general  use.  The  system  of  single  entry  is 
much  the  simplest  mode  of  book-keeping,  and  consists  of 
only  a  day-book  and  a  ledger.  In  the  day-book  the  dealer 
enters  lus  sales  and  purchases,  and  in  his  ledger  he  carries 
the  former  to  the  debit  of  his  customers,  and  the  latter  to 
the  credit  of  the  merchants  who  su])ply  him  with  goods. 
By  making  at  any  time  a  list  of  the  sums  due  to  him  by 
his  customers,  and  of  those  due  by  him  to  wholesale  mer- 
chants, the  dealer  may,  after  adding  to  the  debts  due  to 
him  the  value  of  his  stock  on  hand,  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  real  state  of  his  debts  and  assets.  This, 
however,  is  imt  an  imperfect  method  of  book-keeping,  and 
in  the  ease  of  wholesale  mercantile  business,  where  exten- 
sive and  multifarious  transactions  have  to  be  recorded,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  system  of  double  entry.  This  system 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  single  entry,  besides  being 
so  complete  and  comprehensive  in  its  principles,  and  so 
certain  in  its  results,  as  to  admit  of  universal  ajiplication. 

No  authentic  accounts  exist  of  the  origin  of  book-keej)- 
ing.  The  double-entry  system  appears  to  have  been  first 
practised  in  the  latter  part  of  the  hfteenth  century  in  Italy, 
then  the  great  centre  of  the  mercantile  world. 

The  objects  of  book-keeping  are  to  exhibit  transactions 
in  the  most  minute  detail  and  in  the  most  condensed  form  ; 
advancing  from  the  earliest  stuge  to  the  latest  by  such  clear 
and  lucid  steps  as  to  admit  of  every  fact  being  traced  in  its 
progress,  so  as  to  bo  secured  at  every  step  against  error. 

The  three  principal  books  required  under  the  system  of 
douide  entry  are  a  cash-book,  journal,  and  ledger.  In  the 
first  of  these  every  transaction  is  recorded  where  money  is 
one  of  the  elements.  The  journal  forms  a  most  important 
part  of  the  system.  It  exhibits  a  narrative  of  every  trans- 
action of  which  an  actual  transfer  of  money  does  not  form 
one  of  the  elements,  arranging  the  facts  in  as  sim])le  a  form 
as  correctness  and  intelligibility  will  admit  of;  and  the 
results  of  those  entries  in  the  journal  are  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  the  ledger,  which  thereby  becomes  a  key  to  the 
history  of  every  transaction.  In  like  manner  cash  trans- 
actions are  often  introduced  into  the  journal,  and  arc  nt 
stated  periods  classed  and  arranged  in  a  condensed  form 
and  transferred  to  the  ledger.  The  jourmil  is  advanta- 
geously ruled  with  four  columns — two  for  entries  debtor, 
and  two  for  entries  creditor ;  ami  all  the  transactions  being 
coniHcted  either  with  persi>nal  and  property  accounts  or 
nominal  accounts,  such  as  charges,  profit  and  loss,  and  so- 
forfh,  they  are  classed  accordingly  in  the  columns  on  the 
debtor  or  creditor  side  of  the  journal  respectively  ;  and  as 
the  debit  entries  arc  at  all  times  equal  to  the  credit  entries, 
the  aggregate  of  the  two  columns  on  the  debtor  side  must 
tally  with  the  aggregate  of  the  two  on  the  creditor  side  of 
the  journal.  Experience  and  practice  are  occasiitnally  sug- 
gesting minor  improvements  upon  the  forms  of  the  cash- 
book,  journal,  ami  ledger  to  suit  partieularcases;  and  in- 
dri'il  iin  intelligent  book-keeper  may  accomplish  much  by 
a  judicious  t-lassifieation  of  the  facts  in  auxiliary  books; 
but  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  double-entry  system 
of  book-keeping  remain  perfect  and  unchanged;  and  after 
the  length  of  time  tiuring  which  they  have  successfully 
withstood  nil  attempts  at  innovation  or  change,  it  may 
safely  bo  affirmed  that  the  system  is  the  best  hitherto  dis- 
covered. 

Bookselling,  or  tlie  Book-Trade,  may  bo  treated 


of  as  consisting  of  two  branches:  1st,  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness, usually  in  the  hands  of  publishers;  and  2d,  the  retail 
branch,  to  which  more  frequently  the  term  bookselling  is 
applied. 

Booksellers  arc  mentioned  by  Horace  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  they  are  known  to  have  existed  as  a  ilistinct 
class  in  university-towns  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  but  the  book-trade  was  quite  unimportant  until 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  when  a  great  stimulus  was 
given  to  this  branch  of  industry,  more  especially  at  first  in 
Germany.  In  nearly  all  Kuropean  countries  the  printing 
and  vending  of  books  were  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  re- 
strictions, including  a  more  or  less  strict  government  cen- 
sorship, which,  in  England,  ceased  in  1(1116.  On  the  other 
hand,  publishers  seem  about  this  time  (o  have  had  a  re- 
markable disregard  of  the  rights  of  authr.rs,  in  whom  copy- 
right was  first  vested  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1700.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  book-trade  of  the 
U.  S.,  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  has  grown  to  a  posi- 
tion of  great  imjiortance.  The  retail  book-trade  is  con- 
ducted both  by  subscription-agents  and  by  regular  dealers. 

Boo'lak,  Boulac,orBulak,a  town  <if  Egvpt,  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  a  mile  from  Cairo, "and  at  the 
origin  of  the  Pelusiai-  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  formerly  stood  un 
an  island.  The  vest-els  navigating  the  Nile  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  Boolak,  which  is  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  contains 
a  custom-house.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk, 
a  government  printing-ofticc,  and  a  very  valuable  museum 
of  Egyptian  antiquities.     Pop.  about  i;t,0((0. 

Bool^a'rin,  Boiilgarine,  or  Bn|{;arin  (Tiiad- 
DEis),  an  eminent  Ru.^sian  writer,  burn  in  Lithuania  in 
17S9.  lie  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xaii<)leon  I., 
after  whose  fall  he  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  He  jmblished  popular  novels  en- 
titled *'  Mazepjia"  ami  *•  Ivan  Vuizhegin  "  (IS2(I),  ami  (tlher 
works,  among  which  is  "  Russia  in  its  Historical,  Statisti- 
cal, Geographical,  and  Literary  Aspects."  Died  Sciil.  13, 
1859. 

Boom  [that  is,  "beam,"  from  the  Dutch  lomu  and  Gcr- 
nmn  linuin,  a  *' tree  "  or  "  l>cani  "],  in  nautical  language,  is 
a  general  name  for  long  poles  or  spars  employed  to  extend 
the  bottom  of  sails.  Some  of  them  ta])er  regularly  from 
the  middle  towards  each  end.  According  to  their  diflerent 
modes  and  jilaces  of  ajpplication.  they  are  resjiectively  named 
jib-boom,  flying-jib-boom,  studding-sail-boom,  main-boom, 
square-sail-boom,  spanker-boom,  etc. 

Boom  is  also  the  name  of  a  strong  iron  chain  or  cable 
stretched  across  a  river  or  harbor  to  obstruct  the  ])assago 
of  hostile  vessels  of  war.  The  chains  are  moored  and  arc 
floated  by  logs.  They  ought  If)  be  defended  by  a  battery. 
An  iron  steamer  might  cut  or  break  the  chain  unless  it  is 
very  strong.  It  is  desirable  that  two  or  more  chains  should 
be  stretched  across. 

Boom,  bom,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  is  on  the  river  Rupel  at  its  junction  with  tho 
Brussels  Canal,  D  miles  S.  of  Antwerp.  It  has  a  gymnasium 
and  extensive  brick-  and  tile-works,  tanneries,  ropcwalks, 
and  manufactures  of  sail-cloth.     i*op.  10,OG4. 

Boo'mer  (Geoiu;e  B.),  an  American  general,  was  born 
at  Sutton,  JIass.,  July  2tb  lS:i2,  and  became  a  citizen  of 
St.  Louis  in  early  y<tuth.  At  the  battles  of  lukn.  <  ham- 
piou  Hills,  and  \'icksburg  he  belnned  with  conspicuous 
pallantrv.  He  was  killed  in  a  charge  at  \'icksburg,  ilay 
Tl.  lsii;i'. 

Boom'eran^,  an  instrument  used  in  war  and  tho  chaso 
by  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  It  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  tho  other,  and  is 
made  of  hard  wood  bent  into  a  curve  nearly  resembling  an 
obtuse  angle.  The  mctlnnl  of  using  this  remarkable  weajion 
is  very  peculiar.  It  is  taken  by  one  end  with  the  bulged 
side  downward,  and  thrown  forward  us  if  to  hit  some  ob- 
ject twenty-five  yards  in  advance.  Instead  of  continuing 
to  go  directly  forwiinl.  as  might  be  expected,  it  slowly  as- 
cends in  the  air,  wliirling  rounil  and  roun>l.and  describing 
a  curvecl  line,  till  it  reathes  a  consitlcrable  lieight,  when  it 
begins  to  retrogra<le.  and  finally  sweeps  over  the  head  of 
the  projector  and  falls  brhiml  him.  This  surprising  motion 
is  produced  by  tlie  reaction  of  the  air  njion  a  missile  of  this 
ju'culiar  shape.  The  Australians  are  saiil  to  be  very  dex- 
terous in  hitting  birds  and  other  small  animals  with  this 
weapon,  as.  being  behind  the  thrower,  they  are  perhaps  not 
aware  that  they  are  objects  of  attack.  It  is  asserted  that 
a  kind  i>f  boomerang  is  employed  by  some  of  tho  hill-tribes 
of  Southern  Hindostan. 

Boon'dce,  a  town  in  Enst  Indin.  capital  of  a  rajahship 
of  tlie  suine  name.  !MI  miles  S.  K.  of  Ajnu'cr,  has  an  old  and 
a  new  town,  the  foruier  surroumled  by  a  strong  wall.  It 
contains  a  palace,  well-built  houses,  and  level  streets,  and 
a  fine  temple  of  Krishna,  other  largo  temples,  fountains,  etc. 
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Boone,  a  county  of  Arkansas,  bonlering  on  Missouri, 
is  (Irainca  bv  the  AVhitc  River.  Area,  G96  square  miles. 
The  surface  "is  a  fertile  plateau,  rich  in  minerals.  Cotton, 
corn,  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops.  It  was  formed 
in  lyOll  from  parts  of  Carroll  and  Marion.  Capital,  Har- 
rison.    Piip.  7032. 

Booue,  a  county  of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Wisconsin. 
Area,  2S0  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kishwau- 
kce  River,  an  affluent  of  Rock  River,  and  also  drained  by 
the  Piskasaw  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  diver- 
sified by  prairies  and  woodlands ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  dairy  products  are  raised.  The 
countv  is  traversed  by  several  divisions  of  the  Chicago  and 
North-western  R.  R.     Capital,  Bclvidere.     Pop.  12,942. 

Boone,  a  county  in  Central  Indiana.  Area,  408  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Eagle  oud  Sugar  creeks.  The 
surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level,  and  was  formerly 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  the  oak,  ash,  beech,  and 
sugar-maple.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  deep.  Grain,  wool, 
cattle,  and  dairy  products  are  raised.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  railroad  which  connects  Lafayette  with  Indianapolis. 
Capital,  Lebanon.     Pop.  22,593. 

Boone,  a  county  in  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  travei'scd  and  nearly  bisected  by  the  Dcs 
Moines  River,  and  also  drained  by  Beaver  Creek.  The 
surface  is  uneven  or  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle, 
wool,  and  grain  are  the  chief  productions.  Coal  and  tim- 
ber abound  in  it.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  R.  R.  Capital,  Boonesborough.  Pop. 
14,5S4. 

Boone,  a  county  in  the  extreme  N.  part  of  Kentucky. 
Area.  300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W. 
by  the  Ohio  River,  and  is  adjacent  to  the  "Great  North 
Bend  "  of  that  stream.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating ; 
the  soil  is  productive,  and  is  based  on  Trenton  limestone. 
Live-stock,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Louisville  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  R,  R. 
Capital.  "Burlington.     Pop.  10,696. 

Boone,  a  county  in  Central  Missouri.  Area,  64S  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Missouri  River, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Cedar  Creek,  and  is  traversed  by  Roche 
Percee  River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  very 
productive.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  live-stock  are  raised. 
Among  the  mineral  resources  are  coal  and  limestone.  It- 
is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern 
R.  R.     Capitalj'Columbia.     Pop.  20,765. 

Boone,  a  county  of  the  E.  central  part  of  Nebraska. 
Area,  912  square  miles.  The  S.  part  constitutes  a  portion 
of  the  Pawnee  reservation.  The  county  is  drained  by  the 
Pawnee  Loup  and  its  branches;  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  was 
organized  since  the  census  of  1870.     Capital,  Hammond. 

Boone,  a  county  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  West  Virginia. 
Area.  525  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by 
Coal  River,  and  also  drained  by  Laurel  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  or  mountainous,  and  mostly  covered  with 
forests.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Grain,  stock, 
and  tobacco  are  extensively  raised.  Bituminous  coal  is 
found.     Capital,  Madison.     Pop.  4553. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Columbia  co..  Ark.     Pop.  827. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  0<J7. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  642. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  111.  .  Pop.  1536. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  lud.     Pop.  1262. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  494. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1870. 

Boone,  a  townsliip  of  Madison  co.,  Ind.     Fop.  1078. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Porter  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1215. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Warrick  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4042. 

Boone  (called  Montana  in  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870), 
a  city  of  Boone  co.,  la.,  is  the  end  of  a  division  of  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R..  and  a  round-house  and 
machine-shops  of  the  company  are  located  here.  It  is  a 
thriving  town,  and  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  national 
bank,  six  churches,  and  is  a  good  manufacturing  point, 
being  near  both  coal  and  timbci\  Immense  quantities  of 
coal  are  shipped  from  here.     Pop.  2415. 

J.  IIORNSTEIN,  PfB.  "  BoONE  CoTNTV  DEMOCRAT." 

Boone,  a'township  of  Dallas  co.,  la.     Pop.  552. 
Boone,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1837. 
Boone,  a  townehip  of  Wright  co.,  la.     Pop.  146. 
Boone,  a  township  of  Bates  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1257. 
Boone,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  839. 
Boone,  a  township  of  Douglas  co..  Mo.     Pop.  480. 
Boone,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1655. 
Boone,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1692. 


Boone,  a  township  of  Maries  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  G92. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  .323. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Wright  co.,  Mo.     Pop,  123. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1311. 

Boone,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Watauga  co.,  N.  C, 
in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  177  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Raleigh.     Pop.  of  township,  737. 

Boone  (Daniel),  a  famous  American  pioneer  and  hun- 
ter, born  in  Bucks  co,.  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1735.  He  emigrated 
to  Nortli  Carolina,  where  he  married.  In  1769,  with  five 
companions,  he  penetrated  into  the  forests  of  Kentucky, 
which  were  then  uninhabited  by  white  men.  Ho  was  cap- 
tured by  Indians,  but  escaped,  and  continued  to  hunt 
in  that  region  for  more  than  a  year.  Having  returned 
home  early  in  1771.  ho  moved  with  his  own  and  five  other 
families  to  Kentucky  in  the  autumn  of  1773.  To  defend 
his  colony  against  the  savages,  ho  built  in  1775  a  fort  at 
Boonesborough,  on  the  Kentucky  River.  The  Indians  at- 
tacked this  fort  several  times  in  1777,  but  were  repulsed. 
Boone  was  surprised  and  captured  l\v  them  in  Feb.,  1778. 
They  took  him  to  Detroit,  and  treated  him  with  lenity,  but 
he  soon  escaped,  and  returned  to  his  fort,  which  he  de- 
fended with  success  against  450  Indians  in  Aug.,  1778. 
He  removed  in  1795  to  a  ])!aee  which  is  nearly  forty-five 
miles  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  found  there  a  new  field  for 
his  favorite  pursuits.  Died  Sept.  20,  1820.  {See  Sparks, 
"American  Biography,"  vol.  xiii.,  second  series;  W.  H. 
Bog  ART,  "  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,"  1857.) 

Boone  (Enoch),  son  of  thopreccding,  and  the  first  white 
male  child  born  in  Kentucky.    Died  Mar.  8,  1802,  aged  84. 

Boonesborough,  a  small  village  of  Madison  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  Kentucky  River,  about  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Lexington. 
Here  is  the  site  of  a  fort  built  in  1775  by  Daniel  Boone,  the 
pioneer,  which  was  the  first  fort  erected  in  the  State. 

Boonesville,  capital  of  Prentiss  co..  Miss.,  a  thriving 
town  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  20  miles  S.  of  Corinth, 
at  the  highest  point  on  that  road,  is  the  seat  of  Paine  Male 
School  (Methodist)  and  Booneville  Male  Academy.  It  has 
four  churches,  one  weekly  paper,  one  cotton-press,  and  one 
planing-mill.      Pop.  458. 

John  H.  Miller,  Ptb.  "Prentiss  Recorder." 

Booneville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Owsley  eo.,  Ky., 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River,  about  (J(J  miles 
S.  E,  of  Lexington.     Pop.  111. 

Booneville,  or  Boonville,  a  river-port,  capital  of 
Cooper  CO..  Mo.,  is  situated  on  the  right  (S.)  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  227  miles  by  water  and  187  miles  by  rail- 
road W.  by  N.  of  St.  Louis."  It  stands  on  a  bluff  about  100 
feet  above  the  river,  is  very  healthy,  and  has  an  advanta- 
geous position  for  trade.  It  has  a  national  bank.  A  rail- 
road 25  miles  long  extends  from  Booneville  southward  to 
the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Lead,  coal,  marble,  hydraulic 
lime,  and  iron  arc  abundant  here.  During  the  recent  civil 
war  a  Confederate  camp  was  established  at  this  place.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  1801,  Gen.  Lyon  reached  Rockport,  op- 
posite Booneville,  and  on  the  following  day  attacked  the 
forces  in  camp  at  Booneville  under  Col.  Marmaduke.  The 
Confederate  force  amounted  to  only  about  2500  raw  troops, 
poorly  armed  and  utterly  deficient  in  drill;  they  were 
easily  routed,  abandoning  two  guns  and  a  large  quantity 
of  clothing,  camp  equipage,  etc.  Booneville  has  thxTO 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  3506 ;  of  Booneville  township, 
5319. 

Boon  Hill,  a  post-township  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  14  to. 

Boon  Island,  10  miles  E.  of  the  harbor  of  Yfu-k.  Me., 
is  in  lat.  43°  07'  10"  N.,  Ion.  70°  28'  IG"  W.  It  has  a 
granite  lighthouse  123  feet  high,  showing  a  fixed  white 
dioptric  light  of  the  second  order,  133  feet  above  the  sea. 

Boons'boro',  the  county-seat  of  Boone  co..  la.,  H 
miles  E.  of  Des  iAIoiues  River,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western R.  R..  121  miles  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  40  N.  N.  W. 
of  Des  Moines,  in  the  edge  of  the  best  body  of  timber  in' 
the  State.  Coal  is  excellent,  abundant,  and  extensively 
mined.  The  river  affords  good  water-power,  and  the 
scenery  in  this  part  of  the  Des  Moines  Valley  is  picturesque. 
It  has'six  churches,  two  school  edifices,  a  town-hall,  public 
library,  a  literary  association,  a  weekly  newspaper,  tv.o 
farming  implement  factories,  two  furniture,  two  wagon  and 
carriage,  and  one  stave  and  barrel  factory,  one  steam  grist- 
mill, and  two  potteries.     Pop.  1518. 

Means  &  Downing,  Pi'bs.  "Boone  County  Repudlican." 

Boonsboro',  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Md.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of 
village.  835 ;  of  township,  2579. 

Boons'brook,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2078. 
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Boon^s  Lick,  a  township  of  Howard  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
KJsd. 

Boon's  Station,  a  township  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C, 
Pop.  I  mo. 

Boon'tou,  a  city  of  Morris  co,,  N.  J.,  is  on  the  Rocka- 
wiiy  lUver  and  on  the  Boonton  branch  of  tho  Delaware 
Lackawanna  ami  Western  11.  R.,  about  liO  miles  from  New 
York  (Jity  ami  10  milcH  from  Palerson,  N.  J.  It  has  iron- 
works among  tho  largest  in  the  U.  S.,  if  not  in  the  world, 
the  rolling-mills,  nut-mills,  platc-miUs,  uail-mills,  and  blast 
furnaces  covering  at  least  00  acres  of  laud.  It  has  ouo 
weekly  pajier.     Pop.  of  township,  .'UOS. 

S.  L.  Gaiirison,  Eu.  "Republican." 
Boon'villc,  the  capital  of  Warrick  co.,  Ind.,  is  H  miles 
from  tlic  Ohio  River  and  17  miles  from  tho  city  of  Evans- 
ville.  at  the  crossing  of  tho  Lake  Erie  Evansvillc  and 
►Suuth-westcru  and  tho  Vincenacs  ami  Owcnsboro' R.  Ra. 
It  has  ouo  weekly  paper.     Pop.  lO.'iO. 

Wm.  Swint,  Ed.  of  "Enquirer." 
Boonville,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  tho 
lUiea  and  Black  River  R.  R.,  'Ad  miles  N.  of  Utica,  and  on 
the  Black  River  Canal.  It  has  several  churches  and  mills, 
one  bank  and  ouo  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1418  j  of  tho 
townj^hip,  4100. 

Boonville.     See  Booxeville. 

Boonville,  a  township  of  Yadkin  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1053. 
Boor'hanpoor',  or  Burhanpoor  [Hindr)o.  liarlnm- 
jxioru],  a  city  of  Hindustan,  the  ancient  capital  of  tho  Can- 
deish,  is  on  the  river  Taptee,  309  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of 
Bombay.  It  is  on  tho  (Ireat  Indian  Peninsular  R.  R.  It 
is  ono  of  tho  largest  and  best-built  cities  of  tho  Deccan, 
and  has  wide  and  regular  streets  aud  brick  houses.  Among 
the  remarkable  buildings  is  a  mosifuo  built  by  Aurungzcb, 
and  an  old  royal  palace  which  is  nearly  ruined.  This  city 
was  taken  by  Akbar  about  1000.  It  has  manufactures  of 
gold  and  silver  thread  for  brocade.     Pop.  20,000. 

Boor'los,  or  Bonrlos,  a  shallow  lagoon  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  (he  delta  of  tho  Nile,  aI)out  5  miles  E.  of  Rosotta, 
is  ;!S  miles  hmg.  It  communicates  by  a  single  channel 
with  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land. 

Boo'ro,  Burn,  or  Bouro,  an  island  of  the  Malay 
Arcliipciago,  is  about  GO  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Amboyna,  and 
lies  between  lat.  Ii°  and  4°  S.,  aud  between  Ion.  I'JO'^  and 
127°  E.  Area,  estimated  at  2000  square  miles.  Tho  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  hut  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  contains 
Mount  Dome,  which  is  said  to  bo  10,400  feet  high.  Cajeli 
Bay,  <Mi  the  N.  side,  aftbrds  good  anchorage. 

Boo'roogirtV,  Boorojird,  or  Burugird,  a  town 
of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  is  in  a  fertile  valley 
about  184  miles  N.  W.  of  Ispahan,  and  74  miles  S.  S.  E.  o'f 
Hamadan.  It  has  a  castle  and  several  mosques.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  cotton  goods,  of  which  it  is  said  to 
CYpoi-t  over  1,000,000  francs'  worth  annually.  Pop.  10,000. 
Boos'sa,  or  Boussa,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
Soodan,  is  on  an  island  in  the  Niger,  in  about  lat.  10°  20' 
N.,  li>n.  4°  ;iO'  E.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall.  Pop.  estimated 
at  1  (.1100.     Mungo  Park  died  here. 

Boot  [Fr.  htiitr  :  Sp.  li.ita,  a  "  boot,"  originally  a  "  leath- 
ern btittle."  and  applied  to  a  boot  from  its  fancied  similar- 
ity to  a  bottle],  a  covering  for  tlio  foot  and  lower  part  of 
tho  leg,  which  seems  to  have  been  worn  in  England  as  far 
back  as  tho  times  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons.  Various  similar 
coverings  for  tho  foot  are  known  to  have  been  worn  in 
Egypt  and  other  countries  in  very  ancient  times,  but  they 
all  seem  to  have  more  closely  approached  tho  shape  of  tho 
nuidcrn  shoe.  Before  the  time  of  the  wars  of  tho  Hoses 
the  boot  was  a  ])art  of  tlic  regular  tlress  of  knights.  Tim 
names  "top-bof)(,"  '' Wellington  boot,"  "  jatrk-boot,"  etc. 
are  ap])iied  tn  forms  of  the  boot  that  have  boon  worn  at 
varir)us  times. 

Boot,  an  instrument  for  tho  judicial  torture  of  accused 
persons  and  recusant  witnesses,  once  used  in  Scotland.  It 
was  a  ease  mado  of  wood  or  iron,  wbieh  oiu'losed  the  leg, 
and  wedges  were  driven  between  the  bor>t  and  the  leg  until 
the  questions  asked  were  safi^faetorily  answered.  In  many 
cases  tho  leg  was  crushed  and  still  no  answer  was  given. 
The  nso  of  this  torture  was  not  abolished  until  tho  roign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Boot  (Jon:<  Flktcher).  Sec  Appendix. 
Boo'lan',  Boiitan,  Bhotnn,  or  Bntnn,  a  state  or 
country  of  In'Tni,  is  luiunded  on  the  N.  by  the  Himalaya 
IMnuntnins.  which  separate  it  from  Thibet.  «in  the  E.  l)y 
Thibet,  and  im  the  S.  and  W.  by  Bengal.  It  extends  from 
lat.  2l')°  IS'  to  2SO  N..  and  froni  Ion.  SS°  :J0'  to  02°  :tO'  K. 
Area,  estimated  at  tVl.;"»00  square  utiles.  Tho  surface  is 
mountainous.  Th<^  Peak  of  Shumalari  on  the  N.  border 
rises  about  27,000  feet  above  tho  sea.     In  tho  central  parts 


nre  mountains  from  SOOO  to  10,000  feet  high,  covered  with 
forest-s  of  pine,  ash,  maple,  birch,  etc.  M'heat.  barlev,  rice, 
and  nmize  are  cultivated  here.  The  religion  of  Bootan  is 
Booddhism.  The  people  practise  polyandry  and  |)olyg- 
amy.  The  state  is  ruled  by  an  actual  sovereign  called 
l>eb-Rujuh,  and  has  a  nominal  head  called  Dhermu-Rajah, 
who  is  treated  as  a  god,  but  has  little  power.  Pop.  about 
1,000,0(H).  *  '^■ 

Boii'tes  [Or.  Bownj?],  a  name  of  PiiiLOMELrs,  a  son 

of  Ceres  aud  a  brother  of  Plutus.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented tlie  plough,  and  used  it  in  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
To  reward  him  fortius  service  he  \vas  translated  intoacon- 
steUatiou,  under  the  name  of  Bootee. 

BooteH,  a  northern  constellation,  is  represented  on 
celestial  globes  as  a  man  hul.Iing  in  one  hantl  a  club,  and 
in  the  other  a  leash  by  which  he  leads  two  hunting-dogs. 
This  constellatiiui  cfmiprises  Arcturus,  a  star  of  tho  first 
magnitude.  Boiites  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Draco,  on  the 
E.  by  rr)rona  Borealis  and  Ser])ens.  on  the  S.  by  Virgo, 
aud  on  the  W.  by  Canes  Venatici  and  Coma  Berenices. 

Booth,  a  name  which  secm.s  to  have  been  originally 
given  to  tents  and  other  teiujiorary  structures  for  the  uso 
of  dealers  at  fairs.  These  alterwards  became  permanent, 
stall-like  structures  in  streets  ami  public  jdaecs.  and  were 
for  a  long  time  much  employed  by  respectable  merchants, 
as  similar  structures  are  even  now  in  Oriental  countries. 

Booth  (Abraham), born  at  Blaekwell,  Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, in  May,  17;i4,  from  1700  till  his  death  pastor  of  tho 
Baptist  church  in  (ioodman's  Fields,  Londnu.  He  was 
author  of  "The  Reign  of  (Jrace"  (I70S)  and  "  Pa'dohap- 
tism  Examined,"  2  vols.  12mo,  1784.  The  latter  work  was 
republished  in  2  vols.  Hvo  in  1S20,  and  is  regarded  by  tho 
Baptists  as  an  able  argument  in  defence  of  their  opinions. 
Died  in  ISOO. 

Booth.  This  name,  long  eminent  on  the  stage,  was 
first  made  famous  by  Barton  Booth,  horn  in  lOSI.  Ho 
first  appeared  in  lOOS  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  Thos,  South- 
ern's "  Oroonoku."  In  1701  he  first  acted  in  Liuulon,  as 
Maximus  in  Lord  Rochester's  '*  Valentinian."  Thencefor- 
ward bis  career  was  prosperous  and  distinguished.  He  left 
the  stage  in  172S,  and  died  in  17:i."!.  He  was  deemed  excel- 
lent in  pueh  various  parts  as  IDptspur.  Antouy,  Othello,  und 
Henry  VIII.  He  wrote  a  masque  entitled  the  "Death  of 
Dido  "  (1716).  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  children. 
Ho  was  an  Englishman  of  good  family,  a  good  classical 
scholar,  a  quaint  poet,  and  a  notably  handsome  jicrson. 
His  grave  is  at  Cowley,  near  I'xbridge,  England. — .Irsirs 
Bnurrs  Booth,  born  near  London  May  1,  17yO,  first  ap- 
peared on  tho  stage  Dec.  13.  ISl.^,  at  Dcptfurd,  England, 
as  Canipillo,  in  Tobin's  *■  IIoneymo(m."  an<l  within  four 
years  became  famous  in  Loudon  as  Richard  III.  and  Sir 
Giles  Overreach.  These  and  IVscara  were  his  great  parts. 
He  first  acted  in  America.  July  l.'I.  ls2U«t  Richmund.  Va., 
as  Richard  III.  His  career  on  the  American  stage  was  one 
long  triumph — marred,  however,  by  intemperance  and  in- 
cipient insanity.  He  died  on  a  I\lississippi  River  steamboat, 
Nov.  'A,  1852,  and  was  buried  at  Baltimore.  JId.  His  wife 
was  a  Miss  Holmes,  of  Reading.  England.  His  children 
were:  Junius  Brutus,  Rosalie  .-\nne,  Edwin  Thomas,  Annie 
Sydney,  and  Josc])h  Addison,  who  are  living  (lS7;i).  and 
Henry  Byron,  Mary,  Frederick,  Elizabeth,  and  John 
Willies,  who  are  dead. — EnwiN  Booth,  a  son  of  J.  B. 
Booth,  born  at  Baltimore  Nov.  15,  is:;;'.,  first  apjicared  on 
the  stage.  Sejit.  10.  1840,  at  the  Boston  Museum,  as  Tressel, 
in  "Richard  III."  After  several  years  of  "strolling"  in 
California  and  Australia,  ho  returned  to  New  V(trk  und 
other  Northern  cities,  and  speedily  acquired  a  high  profes- 
sional rank.  He  opened  Bnofh's  Theatre,  N.  V.,  Feb.  3, 
ISOU — one  ef  the  best  theatres  in  the  world.  His  name,  as 
an  actor,  is  identified  with  Hamlet,  Richelieu,  lago,  Ber- 
tuccict.  und  Lucius  Brutus.  His  acting  is  remarkable  for 
intellectual  jiowcr,  refinement,  and  gleams  of  iiassionato 
firo.  Wm.  WiXTKit,  «/  the  Aew  York  "  7riltunr." 

Booth  fJoHN  Wii.KFs).  the  assassin  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, born  in  Harfctrd  co..  Md..  in  1S.*18,  was  a  brother  of 
Edwin,  notieed  above.  He  became  an  actor,  anil  in  Iho 
civil  war  sided  with  the  Confederates.  To  avenge  the  "lost 
cause."  he  formed  a  consi)iraey  with  Suratt,  Powell,  and 
others.  On  (ho  14th  of  April,  180,'t,  he  entered  Ford's 
Theatre,  Washingt()n.  and  shot  President  Lincoln,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  jirivatc  box.  Exclaiming,  "Si\-  acmpcr  tifnttiuig  !" 
ho  leaped  down  to  the  stage  and  broke  his  leg,  but  ho 
mounted  a  horse  that  was  .'Standing  ready  and  escaped  to 
Virginia.  He  concealed  himself  in  a  barn  near  B()wling 
Green,  where  he  was  discovered  by  the  detectives,  and,  re- 
fusing to  surrender,  ho  was  shot,  April  20,  1865. 

Booth  (.Mauv  L.)  was  born  at  Yaphank,  N.  V.,  April 
10,  1S:!I.  has  (luldishrrl  a  "History  of  tho  City  of  New 
York  "  (^1850-07),  and  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  French 
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translations,  prominent  among  which  are  the  works  of  Do 

Gaspariu,  Cochin,  and  Laboulaye  on  the  American  civil 
war.  and  Henri  Martin's''  History  of  France."  From  its  be- 
ginning, in  1S07,  she  has  been  editor  of  "Harper's  Bazar." 

Uooth'baVv  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,  on 
the  Athvntic  Ocean.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  eoastin;!:  sind  the  fisheries.     Pop.  3200. 

Boo'tliia  Fe'lix,  a  peninsula  or  island  of  North  Amer- 
ica, in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extends  from  hit.  fi'J^  to  75°  N. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Boothia  Gulf.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Sir  John  Ross,  and  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Felix 
Booth. 

Booth's  Creek,  a  township  of  Taylor  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  11.34. 

Booth's  mill,  a  post-village  of  Floyd  co.,  Va. 

Boo'ty  [from  the  root  of  the  Ger.  bcuteit,  to  *'  bu_Y,"  to 
"capture"],  in  international  law,  personal  property  cap- 
tured on  land  by  a  public  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  differs 
from  prize,  which  is  captured  at  sea.  (See  Prize.)  In 
the  case  of  jirize  the  ownership  of  the  }>roperty  dues  not 
pass  to  the  captor  until  condemnation  by  a  prize  court. 
Booty  belongs  to  the  captor  after  an  undisturbed  possession 
of  twL'uty-fuur  hours,  and  the  right  of  ^jos/  liiititiiitm  is  at  an 
end.  (See  Post  Liminium.)  In  strictness  of  law,  booty  be- 
longs to  the  sovereign,  and  not  to  the  individual  soldier  who 
captures  it.  It  is  quite  common  for  the  sovereign  power  to 
bestow  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  it  upon  its  subjects.  This 
matter,  however,  is  not  governed  by  international  rules,  but 
by  the  municipal  law  of  the  captor. 

Bopp  (FuANz),  an  eminent  German  philologist,  was 
born  at  Mentz  Sept.  14,  1791.  He  studied  languages  in 
Paris  and  Giittingen,  and  became  in  1S21  professor  of 
philology  at  Berlin.  He  published  a  •' Glossarium  San- 
scritum  "  and  a  "  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Tongue." 
lie  was  an  efficient  promoter  of  the  study  of  Siinscrit,  and 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative 
philology.  His  most  important  work  is  a  "  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek.  Latin,  Lithuanian, 
Old  Sclavouian,  Gothic,  and  German  Languages"  (1^33), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  and  published  at 
Oxford  (:J  vols.,  1S45-O0).  Died  Oct.  23,  1867.  (See  Pre- 
face to  the  English  translation  of  Bopp's  "Comparative 
Grammar,"  1845.) 

Bo^ra,  von,  or  Boh'ren  (  Katharina),  a  German  nun 
who  became  the  wife  of  Martin  Luther,  was  born  in  Saxony 
Jan.  29,  1199.  She  was  converted  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines, and  escaped  from  her  convent  in  \i>2?>.  She  was 
married  to  Luther  in  June,  1320.  In  his  last  will  he  com- 
mended her  as  a  good  wife.  She  died  Dec.  20,  1552.  (See 
Walch,  •'  Geschichte  der  Catharina  von  Bora,"  2  vols., 
1752-54;  Hoffmann,  "Catharina  von  Bora,"  1845.) 

Bora^'ic  (or  Bo'ric)  A^'id  ( B-jOs),  a  compound  of  two 
equivalents  of  boron  with  three  of  oxygen.  It  is  obtained 
in  white  shining  scales,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  to  the  flame  of  which  this  acid  imparts  a  beautiful 
green  color.  Boracic  acid  occurs  native  in  certain  lagoons 
of  Tuscany,  and  in  a  crater  in  the  island  of  Volcano  (Vol- 
cano), north  of  Sicily.  The  native  boracic  acid  is  of  great 
commercial  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  borax.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  form  of  borax  (biborate  of  soda)  in  many 
waters,  especially  in  certain  springs  and  lakes  in  Thibet 
and  California. 

Bor'age  (//ora^o),  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  order  Bor- 
aginaceie,  have  five  stamens  and  a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  closed  with  five  teeth.  The  common 
borage  {Borayo  officinalin)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  has  blue 
flowers,  and  rough,  hairy  leaves  and  stems.  It  is  muci- 
laginous and  emollient.  It  was  formerly  much  cultivated, 
and  supposed  to  jiossess  valuable  medicinal  virtues  and  ex- 
hilarating qualities. 

Boi'agina'cece,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
natives  of  temperate  climates.  It  comprises  nearly  000 
species,  mostly  rough,  hairy  herbs,  with  alternate  entire 
leaves.  The  corolla  is  generally  regular  and  imbricated  in 
the  bud,  with  five  stamens  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  cor- 
oUa.  It  has  a  single  style  and  a  deeply  4-lol.ied  ovary,  which 
forms  in  fruit  four  seed-like  nutlets  or  achenia.  The  whole 
jphmt  is  mucilaginous  and  emollient.  Among  the  examples 
of  this  order  are  borage,  alkanet,  and  comfrey  {Si/nijihi/ttnn), 
to  which  some  botanists  add  the  fragrant  heliotroj)e. 

Bo'rax,  or  Bibo'rate  of  Soda  (sodium-biborate  or 
sodir-bibdriite),  a  coinpouml  of  boracic  acid  and  soda 
(2N!iBO2.B2Oa.l0H2O),  is  found  native  as  a  saline  incrusta- 
tion on  the  shores  of  hikes  in  Persin,  Thibet,  and  India. 
The  impure  borax  collected  on  these  shores  is  called  titirul 
or  crude  borax,  which  is  also  found  in  Peru,  Chili,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  other  regions.  Borax  is  also  prepared 
from  boracic  acid  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  the  ad- 


dition of  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (Na-jCOs). 
It  is  also  prepared  from  borate  of  lime,  a  salt  largely  pro- 
cured from  Chili,  Peru,  etc.  The  common  hexagonal  crys- 
talline borax  contains  ten  equivalents  of  water,  one  of 
soda,  and  one  of  boracic  acid.  When  it  crystallizes  in  oc- 
tahedrons it  contains  only  five  atoms  of  water.  Borax  is 
a  white  salt  of  a  sweetish  taste,  soluble  in  twice  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  useful  as  a  ilux  in  promoting  the 
fusion  of  metallic  mixtures,  and  producing  fusible  silicates 
in  assaying  and  in  welding  iron.  As  an  agent  in  experi- 
menting with  the  blowpipe  it  is  valuable  for  the  readiness 
with  which  it  forms  colored  glasses  with  various  metallic 
oxides.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine,  and  as  a  detergent  in 
the  laundry.  More  than  4,000,000  pounds  are  annually  pro- 
duced from  native  boracic  acid  in  Italy,  hot  springs  affording 
the  heat  necessary  in  the  manufacture.   (See  Boracic  Acid.) 

Borax  Lake,  a  small  lake  in  California,  X.  of  San 
Francisco,  the  water  of  which  is  a  strong  solution  of  l)orax. 
Crystals  of  borax  are  also  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
muddy  sediment  at  the  bottom.  Many  hundreds  of  tons 
of  these  have  been  collected  and  sent  to  San  Francisco. 

Borda  (.Jean  Charles),  an  eminent  French  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  born  at  Dax  May  4,  1733.  He  served 
as  an  engineer  in  the  army,  and  became  a  captain  in  tbe 
navy.  As  a  naval  officer  he  fought  for  the  V.  S.  in  177S-S2. 
He  wrote  several  scientific  works,  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  nautical  science,  and  invented  or  imjirovcd  the 
reflecting  circle.  Aided  by  Delambre  and  Mechain,  he 
measured  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
Balearic  Isles.     Died  Feb.  20,  1799. 

Bord  a  Plouffe,  a  post-village  of  Laval  co..  Quebec 
(Canada),  on  the  Isle  Jesus  and  on  tbe  river  des  Prairies, 
10  miles  N.  of  Montreal,  has  a  very  largo  trade  in  lumber 
and  horses.     Pop.  about  1200. 

Bordeaux,  a  city  and  seaport  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Gironde,  is  finely  situated  on  a  ])Iain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Garonne,  58  miles  from  its 
mouth  and  364  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  ^X.  of  Paris ;  lat.  44° 
50'  N,,  Ion.  0°  34'  W.  It  has  a  capacious  harbor,  and  is 
accessible  by  vessels  of  000  tons  at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 
The  river,  which  is  here  about  650  yards  wide,  is  crossed 
by  a  noble  bridge  of  seventeen  arches.  Bordeaux  is  an 
archbishop's  see.  It  is  connected  by  several  railways  with 
Paris.  Toulouse,  Marseilles,  and  other  towns.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  commercial  city  of  France  except  Marseilles. 
The  harbor  is  large  enough  to  admit  1200  vessels  of  the 
largest  size.  Its  commerce  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  newer  portions  of  the  city  have  wide  streets  and  pleas- 
ant promenades  lined  with  trees.  Among  its  remarkable 
edifices  are  the  Gothic  cathedral,  built  or  commenced  about 
1100;  the  church  of  Saint  Croix,  more  than  850  years  old; 
the  town-hall;  the  Hotel  de  la  Marine;  the  bridge,  which 
cost  about  $1,30(1,000  ;  and  the  Great  Theatre,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  was  built  by  Louis  XA'I.  Bor- 
deaux contains  a  mint,  a  college,  a  university  or  Acadimie 
Uittveraititire,  a  normal  school,  a  school  of  navigation,  and 
a  public  library  of  120,000  volumes.  Here  are  extensive 
manufactures  of  wine,  brandy,  chemicals,  printed  calicoes, 
woollen  goods,  carpets,  hats,  paper,  etc.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  dried  fruits,  turpen- 
tine, and  glass  bottles.  Wine  of  superior  quality,  called 
Medoc,  claret,  or  Bordeaux  wine,  is  produced  in  this  vicinity. 
The  principal  merchants  of  Bordeaux  are  engaged  in  the 
wine-trade.  The  Canal  du  Midi  affords  a  communication 
with  the   Mediterranean.     Pop.  194,241. 

Burdhjala  was  founded  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisei.  It  became  the  capital 
of  Aquitania  Secunda  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  In  1152  it 
was  transferred  to  the  crown  of  the  English  kings  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry  II.  with  Eleanor  of  Guienne.  The 
famous  Black  Prince  held  his  court  here.  It  has  belonged 
to  France  since  1451.  Among  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  is  a  palace  of  Gallienus.  During  the  revolution  of 
1789  this  city  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Girondists,  and 
suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  Terrorists.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  damage  to  its  commerce  by  the  continental 
system  of  Napoleon.  Bordeaux  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
to  declare  for  the  Bourbons.  On  Dee.  10, 1870.  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Bordeaux  while  Paris  was 
besieged  by  the  German  armies  and  several  members  of 
the  provisional  government  were  shut  up  in  the  metropolis. 
The  provinces  were  then  subject  to  the  authority  of  Gam- 
betta  and  bis  colleagues,  who.  after  they  had  been  driven 
from  Tours  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  removed  to  Bor- 
deaux, The  National  Assembly,  elected  in  Feb..  1871,  met 
first  in  this  city,  but  removed  to  Versailles  in  March  of 
that  year. 

Bordeaux,  a  township  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
223'^. 

Bordeaux  Wines^  a  general  name  for  several  sorts  of 
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French  wine  produced  in  the  department  of  Gironde.  The 
red  wines  of  Bordeaux  are  commonly  called  claret  in  the 
U.  S.,  to  which  they  arc  largely  exported.  The  average 
qii:intity  produced  annually  in  tho  Gironde  is  about 
48,000,000  gallons.  Among  the  beft  of  thcpc  wines  are 
tho  M<?doc,  which  is  red,  and  the  Graves,  which  is  white. 
No  French  wines  except  chamjiagne  lire  so  largely  exported. 

Borden  {Gail),  llu-  inventor  of  thiit  industrial  product 
known  as  "condensed  milk,"  was  horn  in  Norwicli,  N,  Y., 
in  1801.  In  lS2y  he  removed  to  Texas,  where  he  wiis  first 
a  U.  S.  surveyor,  then  a  journalist,  and  at  last  collector  of 
the  ])ort  of  Galveston.  In  18;».'J  he  succeeded  in  producing 
condensed  milk,  after  arduous  and  persevering  efforts;  and 
after  securing  a  patent  on  his  invention  he  began  to  intro- 
duce it  in  the  market.  He  died  Jan.  11,  187-1.  at  liorden- 
ville,  Tox.,  where  ho  had  a  large  factory  for  the  production 
of  concentrated  foods.  Ho  lived  to  see  his  inveDtions  uti- 
lized very  extensively. 

Borden  (Simeon),  a  civil  engineer  and  mechanician, 
born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Jan.  2D,  1708.  He  was  iippoint- 
ed  in  Is.'i4  director  of  the  geodetic  survt-y  of  JIass.,  for  which 
he  invented  valuable  ap]»aratus.  He  was  an  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  several  railroads.     Bied  Oct.  28,  1856. 

Bor'dentowii,  a  city  of  Uurlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  tho 
Dclawiuv  Kivt-r  aud  the  Camden  and  Amboy  R,  R.,  30 
miles  N.  E.  uf  IMuladuIphia  and  0  miles  t?.  K.  of  Trenton. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritau  Canal.  Its 
site  is  about  (50  feet  above  the  river.  It  has  9  churches, 
2  colleges,  1  bank.  1  weekly  paper,  a  park,  water  and  gas 
works,  an  opera-house,  2  public  halls,  3  building  associa- 
tions, ;i  Masonic  bodies,  2  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows.  3  bene- 
ficial societies,  2  councils  of  American  Mechanics,  and  sev- 
eral foundries  and  manufactories.  Here  is  a  mansion  built 
by  Josuph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Spain.  Pop.  of  Burling- 
ton township,  fiO-il.  Ed.  of  "Rkgisteu." 

Bore,  called  also  Ea'§rrc  (perhaps  from  the  sea-jotun 
<E(;iR.  which  see).  In  estuaries  into  which  large  rivers 
How,  the  struggle  between  the  ascending  tidal  wave  and 
the  opposing  current  of  the  stream  produces  the  imposing 
phenomenon  of  a  huge  wave,  which,  like  a  moving  wall 
of  water,  advances  with  great  rapidity  and  a  deep  roaring 
noise  up  the  river,  often  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  limit 
of  tide-water.  This  is  called  the  hnre.  In  the  Hoogly 
River,  one  of  the  main  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  bore 
rushes  up  the  river  with  great  impetuosity.  lu  the  Chi- 
nese river  Teintang  it  rises  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
travels  at  the  rate  of  twenty-live  miles  an  hour,  sweeping 
everything  before  it.  In  the  Amazon  River,  at  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes,  bores  of  fifteen  feet  in  height  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succcs.siou,  and  within  the  space  of  200  miles 
five  such  mighty  waves  may  be  seen  travelling  simulta- 
neously up  thu  river.  The  Indians,  imitating  the  roaring 
Bound  of  the  bore,  call  \t  pororocfi.  AiiNOi.n  Givut. 

Bore,  the  internal  cavity  of  nny  kind  of  fncarin.  which 
is  more  commonly  cylindrical,  but  often  furrowed  spirally. 
(Sec  OuDNANi'E,  by  Capt.  R.  P.  Pahuott.) 

BoreTIi  [Lat.  Jiorcllus],  (Giovaxni  Alfonso),  an  Ital- 
ian physician  and  astrcmomer,  burn  at  Napk-s  Jan.  28,  1008. 
He  is  called  the  founder  of  tlie  iutru-mathematical  school, 
which  proposed  to  apidy  mathematics  to  medicine.  He  rc- 
Bided  for  many  years  in  Rome,  and  was  patronizvil  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden.  His  most  remarkable  wurk  is  "  I)e 
Motu  Animalium"  (1080).      l>ied  in  Rome  Dec.  31,  1679. 

Boreinau  (Ahthi'h  Inghaiiam),  born  at  Waynesburg, 
Pa.,  July  24,  1S23,  st-ttled  in  West  Virginiu,  where  he 
practised  law.  He  brcume  the  first  governor  of  the  new 
State  in  1803,  and  in  18(10  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  .Senate. 

Bo'rer,  a  name  applied  to  the  larvje  of  many  insects 
which  feed  upon  trees  and  vegctabk-s.  in  which  they  eat 
holes.  Their  ravages  arc  very  great.  Tlu-  peaidi  tree  borer  is 
tho  larva  of  .Kt/cria  ej-iiif>8(i,  a,  Ii-])idi>pItTous  insect;  and 
Sjieeics  kindreil  to  the  last  named  attack  the  pear  tree,  the 
currant  bush,  anrl  many  other  us^-fiil  plants.  Tho  I()cust 
tree  borer  is  the  larva  of  a  coleopterous  insect,  the  f*f'/tun 
pictiift,  whirh,  with  other  larva*,  has  seriously  diminislied 
tiic  siip])ly  uf  this  vahialde  timber  tree.  The  ap])le  free  is 
especially  attacked  by  the  grub  of  the  Saprnfit  hlv'ittaUt. 
Borers  are  most  easily  destroyed  by  a  wire  or  gouge  while 
they  are  in  their  holes;  and  fhtuigh  many  plans  have  lieen 
devised  for  prevonting  their  ravages,  none  oa  yet  arc  very 
successful. 

Bor^et'to,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  tho  prov- 
ince of  Palermo,  13  miles  \V.  S.  W.  ttf  Palermo,  is  finely 
situated  on  a  elilT.      Po]).  .V.I77. 

Borfihese  (Camili.o),  Pimsck,  was  born  at  Rome  July 
10.  !"7.'>.  He  served  iu  the  French  army  in  his  youth,  and 
married  in  1X03  Pauline,  a  sister  of  Xa]ioU'on.  He  was 
in  iSDti  ereated  iluke  of  (Juastalln.  He  sol.l  the  Borghesc 
collection  of  antiquities  and  artistic  treasures  to  Nn|udeon 


for  13,000,000   francs.      These  bad  been  collected  by  his 
father.  Marc  Antonio.     Died  April  10,  1832. 

Borghe'si  (BAitToi.oMMKo),  Count,  an  Italian  anti- 
quary and  numismatist,  born  at  Saviguano  June  11,  17S1, 
He  formetl  a  rich  collection  of  medals  and  cuius,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  successful  efforts  to  illustrate  the 
military,  political,  and  municipal  institutions  of  ancient 
Rome.  His  chief  work  is  '*  Xuovi  Frammenti  dei  Fasti  Con- 
solari  Capilolini"  (2  vols.,  1818-20).    Died  April  10,  1800. 

Bor'^ia  (Cksahk),  due  de  Valentinois,  an  infamous 
Italian  cardinal  and  soldier,  was  a  natural  son  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI,  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in 
1402,  and  receivcil  from  Louis  XII.  of  France  tiie  title  of 
due  do  Valentiuois  in  1408.  He  married  a  daughter  of  tho 
king  of  Navarri;  in  If  DO.  ^Vith  the  connivance  of  the 
pope,  his  father,  he  waged  with  success  an  aggressive  war 
against  several  princes  of  the  Romagna  who  were  feud- 
atories of  the  Ronmn  see.  He  was  guilly  of  many  acts  of 
cruelty  and  treachery,  and  procured  the  death  of  several 
persons  by  poison.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  duchy 
of  I'rbino,  but  his  iirosperity  was  ruined  by  the  death  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  loO-J,  and  the  accession  of  Julius 
II.,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Cesare  Borgia.  The  latter  was 
arrested  and  imj.risoncd  in  1.^04,  but  he  escaped  in  1506 
and  joined  the  army  of  the  king  of  Xavarre.  He  was 
killed  in  battle  Mar.  12  1.^07.  (See  Tomasi,  "  Vila  del 
Duca  di  Valentino,"  1G65  ;  "  Lcbcn  des  C.  Borgia,"  Berlin, 
1782.) 

Bor|!:ia  (LrcREziA),  an  Italian  woman  renowned  for 
beauty,  talents,  and  vices,  was  a  sister  of  Cesare  Borgia, 
noticed  above.  She  was  married  in  1403  to  (liovanni 
Sforza,  lord  of  Pcsaro,  and  iu  l.'d'l  to  Alfonso  of  Kste,  a 
son  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  She  ])atronized  Bembo  an<l 
other  literati,  who  comjilimentcd  her  in  their  works.  She 
was  accused  by  contemporaries  of  incest  and  poisoning,  but 
several  modern  writers  maintain  that  the  charges  against 
her  character  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Died  in  1520.  (See 
Gilbert,  ''Lucretia  Borgia,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,"  2  vols., 
London,  1860;  Guegorovius,  **  Life  of  L.  Borgia.") 

Borgne,  a  lake  or  bay  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  Louisiana, 
is  12  miles  E.  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  00  miles  long,  and  25 
miles  wide  at  the  broadest  jiart.  It  eommunicates  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  E.,  and  is  cunneeted  with  Lake 
Pontchartrain  by  the  Rigolets  Pass,  which  is  10  miles  long. 
The  lake  is  surrounded  to  a  great  extent  by  maishes  and 
cane-brakes,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  rjdt^e  of  shells. 
Steamers  plying  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  traverse 
this  lake. 

Bor'^o,an  Italian  word  signifying'' town  "  or  "castle," 
occurs  as  a  part  of  tho  names  of  many  places  iu  Italy  and 
the  Tyrol. 

Bor'aroo,  a  kingdom  in  Central  Africa,  W.  of  the  Niger, 
S.  of  (iouruia,  E.  (d'  the  Fellatah  country,  nn<I  N.  of  the 
kingdoms  E.^ga  and  Yarriba.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Niger 
are  fertile  and  tliiekly  populate*!,  producing  rice,  indigo, 
grain,  cotton,  yams,  lemons,  liananas.  h<»ney,  aiul  game  iu 
abundance.  The  sorghum-fields  yield  five  hundred-fold. 
The  forests  are  full  of  elejihants  of  immense  size.  The 
population  c(>nsists  of  the  original  inhabitaiils  ami  Fella- 
tahs  and  a  Mohammedan  conc|uering  tribe  speaking  a  lan- 
guage cognate  with  the  Yarriba  tongues.  The  government 
is  an  hereditary  monarchy. 

Bo'rie  (Apom-h  E.),born  iu  Philadelphia  Nov.  25, 1809, 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  Paris. 
He  became  a  successful  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  ami  in 
1802  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  I'nion  League,  and 
was  a  prominent  supporter  of  tho  national  government 
throughout  the  late  civil  war.  He  was  secretary  of  tho 
navy  in  1800  under  President  Grant.     D.  Feb.  5,  1880. 

Boring,  for  water,  see  Artesian  Wells,  by  Pi;oe.  E. 
H.  Ilii.<iAiin,  Ph.D.;  Cannon-rorixg,  see  OiiovANeE,  by 
Cai't.  R.  p.  Pakrott;  CvLi-vnEU-itoRi.vti,  see  Maoiiinerv. 

Bori^«sov%  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Berezina,  in  (ho 
governiiu-nt  (d"  Minsk,  40  miles  N.  E.  of  Minsk.  Near  this 
place  the  army  of  Napoleon  suflVred  a  great  ilisaster  in  its 
passage  of  the  Berezina  in  Nov.,  IS12.     Pop.  5233. 

Borissoslobsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tambo\.  100  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Tambov.     Pop.  12.254. 

Bor'kum,an  island  in  the  North  Sea.  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems,  and  20  \uih'S  N.  W.  of  Emdcn.  It  belongs  to 
Prussia,  is  about  0  miles  long  and  2  miles  wiile.  A  light- 
house has  been  erected  on  it  in  lat.  53°  3t>'  N..  Ion.  7° 
12'  E. 

Bor'Innd  (Soi.on),  a  general  in  tho  Confederate  army, 
and  former  U.  S.  Senator  frtun  Arkansas,  b<trn  in  Virginia, 
studied  medicine  and  settled  in  Arkansas.  In  the  Mexican 
war  he  served  as  nui.ior  of  volunteers,  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner. He  was  elected  (<►  the  V.  S.  Senate  1810,  appointed 
U.  S.  minister  to  Central  Ameriea  IS53  ;  and  it  was  daring 
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his  term  that  the  inhabitants  of  Greytown  committed  the 
act  which  he  resented,  and  for  which  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  Com.  Ilollins,  U.  S.  N,,  acting  under  instructions  ot  his 
Eovcrnmcnt.  In  April,  ISBl,  and  previ<.u8  to  tlie  secession 
of  Arlfinsas,  he  organized  a  force  and  cajjturcd  I  ort  bmith, 
appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
died  in  Texas  Jan.  'il,  lS6i. 
Bor'mio  [tier.  W'onm],  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sondrio,  is  near  the  Adda,  and  H2  miles  N.  E.  of 
Sondrio  It  is  near  the  saline  baths  called  Bagni  di  Bor- 
mio,  having  a  temperature  of  99°  F.     Pop.  lOaO. 

Bor'na,  a  town  of  Sa.\ouy,  15  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Lcipsic. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  earthenware. 
Pop.  in  1S71,  5751. 

Bor'ne  (Limwic),  a  German  satirical  writer,  born  of 
Jewish  parents  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  May  18,  1786, 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  adopted  the  Protestant 
faith  in  lS17,edited  the  liberal  "Wage"  and  "  Zeilschwin- 
g'en,"  and  ])ublished  in  1826  his  celebrated  "  Denkrede  auf 
Jean  Paul."  After  1830  ho  lived  in  Paris,  was  correspond- 
ent of  the  "  AUgemeine  Zeitung,"  and  edited  "  La  Balance." 
His  "  Briefe  aus  Paris "  and  other  writings  on  political 
and  a.>sthetical  subjects  are  eloquent  and  witty,  and  display 
a  singularly  delicate  critical  sense,  but  arc  marked  with 
bitterness  of  political  feeling.  ("  Siimmtlicho  Werke,"  12 
vols.,  1862-63.)  Died  Feb.  13,  1S37.  (See  biographies  of 
BErini.iSN,  18A1,  and  GuTZOW,  1840,  and  "Heine  Uber 
Boernc.") 

Bor'nemann  (Frif.drich  Wilhelm  Ferdinaxd),  a 
Prussian  jurist  and  statesman,  born  at  Berlin  Mar.  28,  1798, 
became  minister  of  justice  in  1848.  He  died  Jan.  28,  1864, 
leaving  several  valuable  legal  works. 

Bor'neo,  called  by  the  natives  Poolo-Kalaman- 
tin,  an  island  in  the  jlalav  Archipelago,  extends  fruni  lat. 
7°  1'  N.  to  4°  10'  S.,  and  from  Ion.  108°  50'  to  119°  2'  E. 
Its  length  is  807  miles,  and  it  is  about  700  miles  wide.     The 
area  is"  about  289,000  square  miles.     The  interior  is  trav- 
ersed by  chains  of  mountains,  but  has  not  been  much  ex- 
plored by  Europeans.     Near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island 
is  a  peak  called  Kinibaloo,  which  rises  13,680  feet  above 
the  sea.     The  maritime  parts  of  the  island    are  mostly 
marshes  or  low  plains  covered  with  dense  forests.     It  is 
probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  consists  of 
fertile  valleys  and  plains.     The  outline  is  nowhere  deeply 
indented  by  inlets.     It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  form 
of  Borneo  was  formerly  similar  to  that  of  Celebes,  but  that 
the  bays  have  been  tilled  up  in  the  course  of  time,  and  now 
form  those  marshy  districts  on  the  coast  so  unhealthy  to 
the  inhabitants.     Borneo  is  watered  by  numerous  naviga- 
ble rivers — viz.,  the  Brunai,  the  Sarawak,  the  Pontianak, 
the  Kootai,  the  Pembuan,  the  Murong,  and  others.     These 
mostly  enter  the  sea  through  extensive  deltas,  and  their 
mouths  are  so  obstructed  that  large  vessels  cannot  enter 
them;    but   they  afford   facilities   for   inland    navigation. 
The  climate  in  the  low  grounds  is  hot.     The  rainy  season 
begins  about  October,  and  continues  till  .Vpvil,  during  which 
period  heavy  rains  fall.     In  the  higher  lauds  of  the  interior 
the  climate 'is  moderate  and  healthy.     The  mountains  are 
chiefly  formed  of  granite,  syenite,  limestone,  and  quartz. 
Among  the  mineral  resources  are  gold,  tin,  antimony,  zinc, 
diamonds,  iron  of  (ine  quality,  and  coal,  which  latter  is 
very  abundant,  and  is  excellent  and  easily  mined.     The 
principal  eoinmercial  supply  of  antimony  is  at  present  from 
Borneo.     Diamonds  are  widely  disseminated  in  the  soil,  at 
a  depth  of  several  feet.     One  diamond  found  in   Borneo 
weighed  367  carats.     The  vegetation  of  Borneo  is  exceed- 
ingly luxuriant.     Among  the  forest  trees  are  the  teak,  the 
ironwood,  the  gutta-percha  tree,  the  ebony,  the  cocoa-palm, 
and  various  sago  trees.     The  island  produces  also  cinna- 
mon, camphor,  betel,    pepper,   ginger,    cotton,    rice,    and 
yams.     The  forests  and  jungles  are  infested  with  tigers, 
bears,     lco]iiirds,     buffaloes,     and     orang-outangs.       The 
elephant  also  is  found  here.     The  population  is  composed 
chiefly  of  four  races — Malays,  Dyaks,  Boogis,  and  Chinese. 
The  Malays,  who  mostly  occupy  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
island,  are  partly  Mohammedans  and  partly  pagans.     The 
Dyaks,  who  live  farther  inlsind.  are  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants, and  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  races  in  the 
island.     They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  subsist 
mostly  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  piracy.     ''They  are  not 
all."  says  Craufurd.  "in  an  equally  abject  condition:  for 
while  some  are  mere   naked  hunters,  the   majority  have 
fixed  abodes,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  the  useful 
arts.   .  .  .   With    respect   to    religion,   they    have   neither 
priests  nor  temples,  nor  do  they  pray  or  fust."     The  popu- 
lation of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  1870  amounted  to  1,189,353. 
Borneo  is  divided  into  many  separate  slates,  governed  by 
native  sultans.     Among  them  are  Borneo  jiroper,  Ponti- 
anak, Sambas.  Sarawak,  Matan,  Simi>ang,  Sooloo.  and  Ban- 
jermassin.     Borneo  proper  is  a  level  tract  which  extends 


along  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains.  A  large  portion  of  the  island  is  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  the  Dutch,  whose  chief  towns  and 
centres  of  authority  are  Pontianak  on  the  W.  coast,  and 
Banjermassin  on  the  S.  coast.  Among  the  other  towns  are 
Borneo,  Sambas,  Sarawak,  and  Succadana. 

Hlstunj. — Borneo  was  discovered  in  1518  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  formed  a  settlement  at  Banjermassin  in  1690. 
The  Dutch,  who  first  visited  the  island  in  1598,  made  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  sultan  of  Sambas  in  1609. 
They  erected  a  fort  and  a  factory  at  Tatis  in  1643,  and  an- 
other at  Pontianak  in  1778.  In  1841,  Sir  James  Brooke, 
an  enterprising  Englishman,  was  appointed  rajah  of  Sara- 
wak by  the  sultan  of  Borneo.  He  took  strenuous  mea- 
sures for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  promotion  of 
commerce.  The  prosperity  of  Sarawak  increased  under 
his  rule,  and  the  British  influence  has  become  predominant 
on  the  western  coast  of  Borneo.  The  exports  of  Sarawak 
to  Singapore  amounted  in  1858  to  £300,000,  and  in  1864 
(according  to  C.  Brooke),  £1,155,201.  (See  ScnwANEn, 
"Borneo,"  2  vols.,  1853-54;  Veth,  "Borneo's  Wcsterafd- 
celiug,"  2  vols.,  1854-56;  C.  Brooke,  "Ten  Years  in 
Sarawak,"  2  vols.,  1866.) 

KeVISED  by  a.  J.  SCHEM. 

Borneo,  or  Brnnai,  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Borneo,  and  on  the  river  Brunai,  about  10  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  sultan  of  Borneo 
proper,  and  has  considerable  trade.  The  houses  arc  built 
on  posts,  and  canals  pass  through  all  the  streets.  Pop. 
about  25,000. 

BoTn'holm,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
90  miles  E.  of  Zealand,  and  25  miles  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Sweden.  It  is  24  miles  long  by  IS  miles  wide, 
and  has  an  area  of  225  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1870,  31,894. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  coasts  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous to  navigators.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on 
Cape  Hainmeren,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  island,  in 
lat.  55°  IS'  N.,  Ion.  14°  47'  E.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is. 
fertile.  Valuable  porcelain  clay  and  rock-crystals  are 
found  here. 

Bornoo',  Bornu,  or  Bornon  [native  Kanoirra].  a 
state  of  Central  Africa,  in  the  Soodan,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Sahara  Desert,  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Tchad,  on  the  S. 
by  Mandara  (or  Fumbina),  and  on  the  W.  by  Houssa. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
maize,  millet,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  pulse,  etc.  Cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  form  a  large  jiart  of  the  riches  of  the  Bornooese. 
The  climate  is  excessively  hot,  the  thermometer  often  rising 
to  105°  F.  in  the  shade.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  Oc- 
tober to  April.  The  principal  rivers  of  Borneo  arc  the 
Shary  and  Yeou,  which  flow  into  Lake  Tchad.  A  large 
portion  of  the  country  is  inundated  in  the  rainy  season. 
Lions,  panthers,  and  other  beasts  infest  the  forests,  which 
occur  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers.  Minerals  are  said 
to  be  rare  in  Bornoo.  The  natives  manufacture  cotton 
cloth  and  eoats-of-mail.  which  they  use  in  warfare.  The 
chief  cx]iorts  were  until  lately  slaves  and  gold-dust.  The 
dominant  race,  called  Shouas,  are  of  Arab  descent  and  are 
bigoted  Mohammedans. 

Hialuri/. — Bornoo  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kanem,  which,  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  rose  to  its 
highest  jioint  of  power  in  the  twelfth.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  King  Ali-Dunam(ini  founded  Bornoo. 
It  attained  its  greatest  power  under  Edriss  Alaoma  (1571- 
1603),  who  conquered  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  even 
extended  his  territory  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Under 
his  peaceful  and  extravagant  successors  the  power  of  Bor- 
noo again  declined,  until  in  1808  it  could  no  longer  resist 
the  continued  attacks  of  the  Fellatah,  who  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  old  capital,  Birni.  The  king  then  established 
himself  at  Kuka.  An  Arab  from  Fczzau,  however,  soon 
defeated  the  Fellatah  at  Ngornu.  His  son  Omar  removed 
the  old  dynasty,  and  ascended  the  throne  himself  in  1S35. 
Although  not  as  strong  and  determined  against  his  neigh- 
bors as  his  father,  his  rule  has  been  extremely  beneficial 
for  the  country,  as  he  has  encouraged  trade  and  industry. 
He  also  assisted,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  the  Euro- 
pean travellers  who  visited  his  country,  among  them  Den- 
ham,  Clapperton,  Beurinann,  and  Rohlfs,  the  latter  of 
whom  says  in  his  account,  "  No  Eurojican  prince  could 
have  assisted  a  traveller  more  than  Omar,  the  negro  prince 
of  Soudan,  assisted  me,  the  white  Christian."  Chief  town, 
Kuka.     Pop.  about  5.000,000.  A.  J.  Schem. 

Bo'roBud'dor,  or  Bo'roBo'do,  an  ancient  Booddh- 
istic  temiilo  of  Java,  on  the  river  Probo.  25  miles  N.  W.  of 
Yugyaka'rta,  believed  to  be  the  most  elaborate  specimen  of 
Booddhist  architecture  now  existing,  and  to  have  been 
built  in  1350  A.  D.  It  is  a  square  pyramid,  with  nine  ter- 
races or  stories  (116  feet  high,  in  all  I,  and  400  feet  square  at 
the  base,  each  terrace  covered  with  cells  or  small  houses 
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for  monastics,  and  the  whole  covered  with  profuse  carv- 
ings. 

BoroUi'no,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Moscow,  and  on  the  Kolocza  llivcr,  70  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Moscow.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
between  the  army  of  Napoleon  (125,(HH)  strong)  and  the 
Russian  army,  of  about  l;i(l,t)OU  men,  commanded  by  tJen. 
Kutusof,  Sept.  7,  1812.  The  French  remained  masters  of 
the  field  and  claimed  the  victory,  but  they  lost  nearly 
30,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  was  still  greater; 
some  say  oO.OOO  killed  and  wounded.  The  P'rench  took 
Moscow  a  few  days  after  this  battle,  which  they  call  the 
battle  of  the  Moskwa;  this  is  the  name  of  a  river  near  the 
battle-tield. 

Bo'ron  [Lat.  borhim},  (symbol  B;  equivalent  11; 
specific  gravity  about  2),  a  non-metallic  element  which  Sir 
liumphry  Davy  discovered  about  ISft.S  by  exposing  boracic 
acid  til  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Combined  with 
oxygen,  it  forms  boracic  acid,  and  it  occurs  in  nature  only 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  generally  in  the  form  of  that 
acid  or  of  Borax  (which  see).  Bortm  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  an  olive-brown  powder,  which  is  infusiMe.  and  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is  not  used  in  the  arls  in  a 
scjjarate  state.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  grnphitoidal 
form,  in  six-sided  crystals.  Crystallized  boron  is  one  of 
the  most  unalterable  and  indestructible  of  all  simple  sub- 
stances. Wiihler  and  Deville  have  obtained  boron  by 
heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of  jiurc  dry  Ijoracic  acid 
with  the  metal  aluminium,  when  the  latter  unites  with  the 
oxvgen,  leaving  the  boron  as  minute  quadratic  octahedral 
crystals,  called  boron  diamonds.  Tliese  rival  the  real 
diamond  in  lustre  .and  refractive  power,  and  are  scarcely 
inferior  to  it  in  hardness.  They  scratch  glass  and  the  cor- 
undum, and  resemble  diamonds  so  much  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  by  external  characters.  No  acids, 
pure  or  mixed,  have  any  effect  upon  the  boron  diamond,  nor 
can  it  be  oxidized  even  when  raised  to  a  high  temperature. 

Boroiis^h,  bur'ruh,  called  in  Scothuul  ]{iir^h  (pron. 
buli'n,  almost  bur'ruh),  in  (ireat  Britain  and  some  of  the 
U.  S.  is  a  name  apjdied  to  certain  corporate  tiiuriicipali- 
tics.  Places  in  England  sending  burgesses  to  Parliament 
are  called  parliamentary  boroughs. 

Boroiii^hf  a  township  of  Beaver  CO.,  Pa.  Pop.  .179. 
Uoroil^h  Eils:lish  is  a  custom  that  prevails  in  some 
ancient  bortnighs  in  England,  according  to  which  the 
youngest  son  inherits  the  property  within  the  borcjugh  in 
preference  to  his  elder  brothers.  A  posthumous  son  is  en- 
titled to  this  privilege,  and  dispossesses  his  elder  brother. 
Uorovit'ehi,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
No\  gorod,  on  the  river  Msta,  U2  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Novgorod. 
It  has  an  active  trade  in  salt,  coal,  etc.     Pop.  0108. 

lJ«rovsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kaloug;i,  4,1  miles  S.  W.  of  Moscow.     Pop.  882G. 

liorradCy  a  township  of  Richardson  co.,  Neb.  P.  S8f>. 
Borromc'an  I'slaiids,  a  group  of  four  snnill  islands 
of  N'orthcin  Italy,  in  l.ago  Maggiore.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  family  of  Borromeo.  In  1071.  Count  Bor- 
romeo  covered  them  with  soil,  and  converted  them  from 
barren  rocks  into  gardens.  Their  beauty  is  such  that  they 
are  sometimes  called  the  "  Enchanted  Islands."  The 
largest  of  them  is  nameil  Isola  Madrc.  and  is  covered  with 
orange  trees  and  exotic  plants.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  group  is  the  Isola  Bella,  occupied  by  a  beautiful  palace 
of  the  liorromco  family,  and  a  garden  which  rises  in  ten 
terraces,  presenting  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid. 
Many  tropical  flowers  are  cultivated  here. 

IJorroiiic'o  [T.at.  /li,rri>m!iiii],  (Caiilo),  often  called 
Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  an  illustrious  Itiilian  car- 
dinal, born  lit  .\ronii.  on  Lago  Maggiore,  Oct.  2.  l.i.'iH,  was 
a  nephew  of  P"pe  I'ius  IV.  lie  inherited  an  ample  fortune, 
anr!  was  ii]ipr)inted  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Milan  in 
l.')l)0.  As  legate  of  the  pope  ho  governed  Bologna  and 
Ancona  with  wisdom  ami  moderation.  Surr<ninded  as  he 
was  with  luxury  and  temptations,  he  was  virtuous,  studious, 
and  a  patrcm  of  literary  men.  lie  endcavorcil  to  reform 
the  morals  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  and  distinguished 
himsolf  by  acts  of  charity  during  the  prevalence  of  famine 
and  pestilence  (l.'i7l)).  lie  wrote  several  religious  works 
(,)  vols,  fob,  Milan.  1747).  Died  Nov.  :!,  15S4.  lie  was 
eanimized  in  lOlo.  (See  PossEVixn.  "Vila  di  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo," l.V.ll ;  (ionuAi',  "Vie  do  Saint  Charles  Borromf-e," 
174.S;  Toiiuox,  "Vie  de  Saint  Charles  Borromf-e,"  .'i  vols., 
1701;  Ai.BAN  BiTi.En,  "  Vila  di  S.  C.  Borromeo,"  ls:t5; 
,\t,i;xaniiuk  Martin,  ''Ilistoire  de  la  Vie  dc  S.  C.  Borro- 
mf'c,"  1S47.) 

Bor'roiv  (flKORnF.),  an  English  author,  born  at  Norwich 
in  Feb.,  isu:i.  He  became  master  of  several  modern  lan- 
guages, for  learning  which  he  had  remarkable  talents.     In 


his  youth  he  associated  with  the  gypsies.  As  an  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  he  travelled  through 
many  countries  of  Europe.  lie  jmblished  in  1841  "The 
Ziucali,  or  an  Account  of  the  tiypsies  in  Spain,"  and  in 
184;i  "The  Bible  in  Spain,  or  Journeys,  Adventures,  and 
Imprisonment  of  an  Englishman  in  an  attempt  to  Circulate 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula,"  which  is  a  graphic  and 
interesting  work.  His  next  work,  "  Lavengro,  the  Schrdar, 
the  Gypsy,  and  the  Priest"  (3  vols.,  1851),  is  regarded  as 
an  autobiography,  lie  has  a)6(»  written  *'  Hommany  Rye" 
(18o7),  "Wild  Wales"  (1SC2),  ami  nniny  other  works. 

Bor'rowcr,  one  to  whom  a  chattel  is  loaned  without 
conqicnsatiou,  which  istobe  returned  in  a  sjiecilied  time  or 
on  demand.  (See  Baii.mknt.)  The  word  is  often  used  in  u 
popular  sense  to  denote  a  hirer  of  money,  who  pays  a  com- 
pensation for  its  use.  The  diftercnce  between  these  two 
transactions  should  be  carefully  noted.  In  the  first  signi- 
fication the  bioTower  agrees  to  return  the  specific  thing 
loaned.  lie  is  only  liable  for  negligence  or  the  absence  of 
due  care.  In  the  second  case  (loan  of  money)  there  is 
only  an  agreement  to  return  an  e(iuivalent  sum.  The  re- 
lation of  debtor  ami  creditor  is  created,  and  a  failure  to 
pay  causes  the  debt  to  ijcar  interest. 

Bor'rowstouniiess',  or  Boncss',  a  eeaport-town  of 
Scotland,  iu  Linlithgowshire,  on  a  low  ]>enin8ula  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  17  miles  \V.  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh.  It  has 
a  safe  harbor,  and  manufactures  of  soaj),  salt,  malt,  vitriol, 
and  earthenware.  Here  are  coal-mines  which  extend  under 
the  bed  of  the  Forth.  Limestone  and  ironstone  are  found 
in  the  jiarish,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Roman  wall  of 
Antoninus. 

Borsa,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Marmaros, 
50  miles  S.  E.  of  Szigeth.     Pop.  in  18G9,  51)03. 

Borsip'pa  [Or.  Bopainrra],  an  ancient  city,  which  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  was  in  ll;ibybuiia,  but  there  has  been 
much  doubt  as  to  its  exact  situation.  Stephanas  calls  it  a 
city  of  the  Chahh-cans.  It  was  probably  situated  near 
Babylon,  .'^trabo  states  that  it  was  sacred  to  Ajiolbi  and 
Diana.  Some  modern  writers  believe  that  Borsijipa  is  rep- 
resented by  the  remarkable  mound  called  Birs-Nimrood, 
about  0  miles  S.  W.  (jf  llillah,  the  site  of  Babylon  proiier. 
(See  Babvlus  and  Bauki.. ) 

Bor'sod,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  hounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  counties  of  Torna  and  (iiimiir,  on  the  E.  by  Aba- 
lijvar  and  Szabolcs,  and  on  the  S.  and  AV.  by  Ileves.  Area, 
l.">70  .square  miles.  The  cimnty  ccmsists  chiefly  of  vine- 
yards and  woodeil  hills,  except  in  the  S.  E.,  which  is  a 
plain  traversed  by  several  suulll  ri\ers,  while  the  Theiss 
foriris  the  eastern  boundary.  The  chief  products  are  fruit, 
heni]!,  tobacco,  and  wine,  that  of  Miskoicz  being  the  best 
in  Hungary.  Copper,  iron,  and  coal  arc  found  in  tho 
mountains."  Chief  town,  .Miskolc/..  Po]i.  iu  1800,1115,037. 
Bory  dc  Saint-Vincent  (.Ikax  Baitistk  Ukoroe 
Mauik).  Baro.n.  an  eminent  F'rcnch  naturalist  and  traveller, 
born  at  Agen  in  1780.  He  explored  the  island  of  Mauritius 
about  1800,  and  published  a  "  A'oyage  among  the  African 
Islands"  (3  vols.,  1S04).  He  afterwards  served  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  army  at  .\usterlitz  and  other  battles,  and  be- 
came au  exile  in  1815.  With  the  aid  of  Van  Mons  he  edited 
at  Brussels  the  ".Annates  iles  Sciences  Physiques,"  S  vols. 
He  had  the  chief  comunitid  of  a  scientific  expedition  which 
the  French  government  sent  to  Algeria  in  183(1.  Died 
Dec.  22.  1840.  (See  IliiiiicART' nK  Tni'iiv,  "Notice  sur  le 
Baron  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent,"  1848.) 

Bos  (gen.  iori'»),  the  Latin  for  an  "ox"  or  "cow,"  is 
the  svstematie  name  for  the  genus  of  ruminant  animals 
which  ciunprises  the  ox.  hufl'alo,  etc.  (See  Bovin.K  and  Ox.) 
Bos,  Boseh,  or  Bosco  (Hierov),  a  Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  alajut  1470.  Among  his 
favorite  subjects  were  spectres,  demons,  ami  incantations. 
He  also  painted  some  scriptural  pieces.  His  picture  of  the 
"  Crucifixion  "  is  in  the  Escurial,  in  Spain.  Died  about  lo.'Ul, 
Bo'sn,  a  seaport-town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  is  on 
the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Termo,  in  the  province 
of  Cagliari.  30  miles  S.  of  Sassari.  Its  harbor  is  safe,  but 
admits  onlv  small  vessels.  It  is  the  .seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  cathnlriil.  an  old  castle,  and  several  churches.  Wine, 
oil.  and  grain  are  exi)orted.      Pop.  0320. 

Bosea'\ven,a  )ios|.townshiii  of  Merrimack  co..  N.  H.. 
containsthevillageoflioscawen.  which  is  on  the  Merriumek 
and  on  the  Xorlhern  R.  ft.,  10  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Concord. 
It  has  nuinufactures  of  furniture,  lumber,  leather,  shoes, 
and  brick.     Pop.  1037. 

Boscnwen  (EnwAun).  on  English  admiral,  ii  son  of 
Viscount  Falmouth,  was  born  Aug.  I'.l,  1711.  He  served 
with  dislincti.in  under  AnsoEuit  Ciipe  Finisterre,  May,  174i, 
and  commanded  an  expe.lilion  to  the  East  Indies  in  174S. 
He  became  a  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  175B,  was  soul 
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to  North  America,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the 
French  in  1758.  In  Aug.,  1759,  he  defeated  the  French 
fleet  in  the  ISay  of  La;os.  lie  received  fur  this  service  an 
annual  jiensicm  of  £:;IHI0.  Died  Jan.  10,  1761.  (See 
Campbkli.,  "  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals.") 

Bosch-Bok  [Dutch  for"  hush-buck"],  the  Tmi/elaplnis 
ai/h-cilleiiK,  a  South  Africau  antelope,  which  is  almost  always 
found  in  thick  underbrush  which  is  not  easily  penetrated  by 
man.  When  surprised  in  the  open  country  it  is  easily 
caught,  and  is  prized  for  its  fine  venison.  It  is  about  four 
or  (fvo  feet  long,  and  has  a  voice  like  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Several  other  African  antelopes  have  this  name. 

Bosch-vark  [Dutch  for  "  bush-pig "],  a  wild  hog  of 


Bosch-Vark,  or  Guinea  Hog. 

Southern  and  'Western  Africa,  in  she  and  in  habits  much 
resembling  the  common  hog.  It  has  long  pointed  ears,  a 
long  tail,  and  is  of  a  dull  red  color,  with  white  marks.  It 
goes  in  herds,  and  the  stroke  of  the  boar's  tusks  is  much 
dreaded.     It  is  the  PolaiiKirhtrrus  A/ricamiH. 

Bos'cobel,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Grant  co., 
Wis.  The  village  is  on  the  Wisconsin  River  and  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R..  70  miles  W.  of  Madison. 
It  has  a  national  bank  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
1509;  of  township,  1650. 

Bos'covich  (RuGoiKRO  GifSEPPE),F.  R.  S.,an  astrono- 
mer and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Ragusa.  in  Dalmatia, 
May  18,  17"1.  He  entered  the  order  of  .Jesuits  in  1725, 
and  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  ]ihiIosophy  in  the 
Roman  College  in  1740.  He  was  one  of  the  first  on  the 
Continent  who  adopted  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  His 
Latin  poem  "  On  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon"  (176+) 
was  much  admired.  He  wrote  various  scientific  works, 
among  which  we  notice  "  Philosophia;  Naturaiis  Theoria" 
(1758)  and  "Opera  Pertinentia  Ad  Opticam  et  Astrono- 
miam"  (5  vols.,  1785).  The  latter  is  a  collection  of  treatises 
on  optics  and  astronomy.  He  died  at  Milan  Feb.  12, 1787. 
(See  F.\BitoNi,  *■  Vitiie  Itaiorum  doctrina  cxcellentium ;" 
RiccA,  "  Elogio  storico  dell'  Abate  R.  6.  Boscovich,"  1789.) 

Bo'shart,  a  township  of  Marshall  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  464. 

Bo'sio  (Fran(;ois  Joseph),  Baron,  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Monaco  Mar.  19,  1767.  Ho  worked  in  Paris, 
and  was  patronized  by  Napoleon  I.,  for  whom  he  executed 
busts  of  Josephine  and  her  daughter  Hortense  ;  also  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  column  of  the  Place  Vcudome,  Among 
his  masterpieces  are  the  "  Hyacinth  ''  in  the  Lu.xcmbourg, 
"  Cupid  Darting  Arrows,"  and  the  "  Nymjih  Salniaeis." 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  grace  and  harmony.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Institute.      Died  July  29,  1845. 

Bos'na-Serai',  or  Sarajevo  (anc.  Tlberiopolh),  a 
town  of  Euro])ean  Turkey,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bosnia, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Migliazza,  115  miles  S.  W.  of 
Belgrade.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  commerce,  and  is 
the  depot  of  the  caravan  trade  between  Salonica  and 
Yiinina.  It  has  150  mosques  and  churches,  the  domes, 
minarets,  and  sj)ires  of  which  give  it  an  Oriental  aspect. 
Here  is  a  palace  built  by  ,Mahouiet  II.  The  town  is  de- 
fended by  a  citadel,  and  has  manufactures  of  cutlery,  jew- 
elry, woollen  goods,  and  leather.  A  large  jjart  of  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  8,  1879.     Pop.  about  45,000. 

Bos'nia,  a  province  forming  the  N.  W.  extremity  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Save, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Drin,  on  the  S.  by  Albania,  and  on  the  W. 


by  Austria.  Area.  26,874  square  miles.  The  surface  is  for 
the  most  part  mountainous,  and  the  Dinaric  Alps  extend 
along  the  western  border.  Some  peaks  of  this  range  rise 
about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  largest 
rivers,  besides  the  Save,  are  the  Bosna,  the  Verbas.  the 
Narenta,  and  the  Drin  (or  Drina).  The  mountain-slopes 
are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  other 
trees.  The  soil  of  the  plains  and  valleys  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  hemp,  and  various  fruits. 
Bosnia  is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals,  but 
the  mines  are  not  worked  to  a  great  extent.  This  j)rov- 
ince  has  few  manufactures  except  firearms,  sabres,  and 
knives.  The  jmpulation  is  a  mixture  of  Bosnians,  Croats, 
Morlaks,  Turks,  Illyrians,  Jews,  gypsies,  etc.,  the 
majority  being  of  the  Slavic  race.  The  Bosnians, 
who  are  the  most  numerous,  are  partly  Mcham- 
mcclans  and  partly  members  of  the  (J  reel;  and  Ro- 
niau  Catholic  churches.  They  are  brave,  honest, 
and  industrious,  but  cruel  and  rapacious.  The 
Morlaks  live  mostly  in  the  Herzegovina,  and  arc 
Christians.  In  ancient  times  this  province  was 
part  of  Pannonia.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  by  conqucsl  in  1522.  Capital,  Bosua-Serai. 
Pop.  in  1867,  1,100,000. 

Bos'phorus,  or  Bos'porus  [Gr.  Boairopo?, 
(*.  c.  the  "  ox-passagc,"  because  cattle  could  swim 
it],  the  ancient  name  of  the  strait  which  connects 
the  Black  Sea(Pontus  Euxinus)  with  the  Sea  of 
1^  Marmora  (Propontis),  and  forms  part  of  the  bound- 
^~  ary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  It  is  about  16  miles 
ng,  and  varies  in  width  from  a  half  mile  to  two 
miles.  The  Bosphorus  is  deep,  and  flows  between 
high  shores  and  cliffs,  which  present  much  pic- 
turesque scenery,  the  beauty  of  which  is  enhanced 
by  many  ancient  ruins.  Constantinople  stands  at 
the  S.  W.  end  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Strait  of  Constantinople.  It  was  also 
called  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  modern  name 
of  which  is  the  Strait  of  Yenikale. 

Bos'phorus,  Cimme'rian  [Gr.  Boctitopos  Kij»- 
nepios],  the  ancient  name  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikale  (or 
Strait  of  Kafl'a).  which  connects  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Sea  of  Azof  (Pains  Mseotis).  The  width  of  the  narrowest 
part  is  about  .3*  miles.  On  the  W.  side  of  it  was  a  Mile- 
sian colony  and  the  city  of  Panticapa-um,  which  was  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  founded  by  the  Archa;anactida'  in  480 
B.  C.  This  kingdom  endured  several  centuries  under  vari- 
ous dynasties,  whose  dominions  were  on  both  sides  of  the 
strait. 

Bosque,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Texas.  Area,  905 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Brazos 
River,  and  intersected  by  the  Bosque  River.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  partly  covered  with  forests ;  the  soil  is 
based  on  limestone,  and  is  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the 
chief  crops.  Wool  is  also  raised.  Capital,  Meridian.  Pop. 
4981. 

Bosque  River,  Texas,  rises  in  Erath  co..  flows  south- 
eastward through  Bosque  co.,  and  enters  the  Brazos  at  or 
near  Waco.     Its  length  is  estimated  at  100  miles. 

Bosquet  (Pierre  Francois  Joseph),  a  French  general, 
born  at  Pau  Nov.  8,  1810.  He  served  in  many  campaigns 
in  Algeria,  became  a  general  of  brigade  in  1848.  and  a 
general  of  division  in  1853.  In  the  Crimean  war  he  com- 
manded a  division  at  Alma,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices at  Inkcrmann  1854,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  British  Parliament.  He  was  disabled  by  a  wound 
at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  Sept.,  1855,  and  became  a  sen- 
ator and  marshal  of  France  in  1856.     Died  Feb.  5,  1861. 

Boss  [Fr.  hoKse],  a  stud  or  knob;  a  protuberant  orna- 
ment of  silver,  ivory,  or  other  material  used  on  harness, 
shields,  etc. ;  a  projecting  ornament  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ribs  of  ceilings  or  vaulted  roofs. 

Boss,  in  mediaeval  architecture,  was  a  term  applied  to  a 
piece  of  stone,  usually  carved  in  a  fanciful  manner,  which 
covers  the  intersection  of  a  series  of  arches.  It  is  com- 
monly finished  with  a  flower  or  a  human  masque,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  medioBval  deco- 
ration. 

Bossage,  a  French  word  used  in  architecture,  denotes 
a  stone  in  a  building  which  is  left  projecting  and  rough, 
to  be  finally  wrought  into  a  sculptural  decoration;  also  rustic 
work  con.sisting  of  stones  which  advance  beyond  the  nave 
or  level  of  the  building. 

Bossi  (Li;iGi),an  Italian  antiquary  and  historian,  born 
at  Milan  Feb.  2S,  1785.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  the 
•archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  Napoleon.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  a  "History  of  Italy"  (19  vols., 
1819-23)  and  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Arts  of 
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Design."  Died  April  in,  1835.  {See  G.  B.  Cauta,  "  Ccuni 
biografici  intorno  al  Cavaliere  L.  Bossi,"  1835.) 

Bossier,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  .Arkan- 
sas. Area,  10(10  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by 
Bayou  Dauchite,  and  on  the  \V'.  by  the  Ked  Kiver.  Lake 
Bistineau  forms  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  this  parish,  whieh 
also  contains  Lake  Bodeau.  Cotton,  corn,  aud  wool  are 
raised.     Capital,  Bellevue.     Pop.  12,675. 

Bossuet  (.Jacqi  Ks  Besigxe),  D.  D.,  a  celebrated  French 
pulpit  orator  and  theologian,  born  at  Dijon  Sept.  27,  1027. 
lie  entered  in  1042  the  College  of  Navarro  in  Paris,  where 
ho  studied  Greek,  Latin,  philosophy,  and  theology.  In 
1052  ho  was  ordained  a  priest,  received  the  degree  of  doctor, 
aud  became  canon  of  Metz.  Having  become  renowned  as 
a  pulpit  orator,  he  was  a]ipoiuted  to  preach  the  .Advent 
sermons  before  the  king  and  court  in  1001.  In  the  ensuing 
years  he  preached  in  many  churches  of  Paris,  and  con- 
verted Marshal  Turennc  to  the  Catholic  communion.  He 
was  appointed  bishoj)  of  Condom  in  lOOK,  and  preceptor 
to  the  dauphin  in  1070.  lie  defended  his  Church  against 
the  Protestants  in  an  eloquent  work  entitled  "Exposition 
of  the  Doctrine  of  tile  Catholic  Church  on  Subjects  of  Con- 
troversy "  (1071).  In  1071  he  was  ailmitted  into  the  French 
Academy.  For  the  instruction  of  the  dauphin  he  wrote  a 
"Discourse  on  Universal  History"  (1081).  He  became 
bishop  of  Meau.x  in  1681,  and  was  the  author  of  four  arti- 
cles which  were  adopted  l>y  an  assembly  of  French  clergy 
in  1082,  anil  which  secured  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
Church  against  papal  aggression.  His  capital  polemical 
work  against  the  Protestants  is  his  **  History  of  the  Varia- 
tionsjjf  the  Protestant  Churches"  ("Ilistoire  des  Variations 
drs  Kglises  Protestantes,"  2  vols.,  1088).  He  was  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  Fcnclon,  whom  he  censured  for  his 
defence  of  Madame  Guyon  and  her  <(uietisiu.  He  was  the 
chief  French  champion  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  age. 
Ho  dietl  April  12,  17U1.  Among  his  most  admired  c<un- 
positions  arc  funeral  orations  on  the  prince  of  Conde  ( 1087), 
on  the  duchess  of  Orleans  (1070),  and  other  eminent  per- 
sons. A  good  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  published 
at  Paris  in  50  vols.,  1825.  (See  D'Ai.emiikrt,  *'  hloge  do 
Bossuct;"  M.  DE  BvVUSSET,  *' Histoiro  de  Bossuet,"  4  vols., 
1811.) 

Bossut  (CnAULEs),  a  French  geometer,  born  near  Lyons 
Aug.  11.  1730,  was  a  friend  of  Fontencllc.  Ho  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1708.  Among  his  works 
are  a  "  Treatise  on  Mechanics  and  Itynamics  "  (1703),  a 
"Complete  Course  of  Mathematics  "  (7  vols.,  1795-1801), 
and  an  **  Essay  on  the  General  History  of  Mathematics" 
(2  vols.,  1802).  Ho  publislied  an  edition  of  Pascal's  works. 
Died  Jan.  14,  1814.     (See  Delambue,  "  Eloge  de  Bossut.") 

Bostan',  .4.1  (/.  e.  the  "garden"),  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  jiaslialic  of  Marash,  is  in  a  jdain  and  on  the  river 
Sihun,  near  the  northern  base  of  Mount  Taurus,  32  miles 
N.  X.  AV.  of  Marash.  It  has  several  mosques,  and  a  trade 
in  wheat.  Pop.  about  8000.  Hero  the  Egyptian  sultan 
Bibars  defeated  the  united  Turks  aud  Mongolians  iu  a 
great  battle  on  A]iril  10,  1277. 

Bos'tick's,  a  township  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  479. 

Bos'toii,  an  ancient  borough  and  seaport  of  England, 
in  Lincolnshire,  is  on  both  siilcs  of  the  river  AV'itham.  It 
is  ftn  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  107  miles  by  rail  N,  of 
London.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  asceiul  the  river  to  this 
place,  which  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Icanhoo, 
where  Saint  Botolph  founde<l  au  abbey  in  054  A.  D.  About 
1200,  Boston  was  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  England. 
Here  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph,  built  in  LiitO, 
which  is  245  feet  long,  aud  has  a  tower  290  feet  high,  sur- 
mtmnted  by  a  lauteru  which  is  visible  nearly  forty  miles  at 
sea.  Boston  has  manufactures  of  canvas,  iron,  brass, 
ropes,  hats,  leather,  etc.     Pop.  15,570. 

Boston,  an  imjiortant  commercial  eity,  the  cajiital  of 
Massachusetts,  autl  the  most  populous  city  of  New  England, 
is  linelv  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  Charles  River;  lat.  42°  21'  27.0"  i\..  Ion.  71° 
3'  30"  W.  It  is  232  miles  by  railroail  N.  E.  of  New  York, 
200  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Albany,  and  44  miles  .\.  N.  E.  of 
Proviilencc.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  (d'  Suffolk  county, 
'i'he  site  of  Boston  pniper,  fornu-rly  a  small  peninsula,  the 
surface  of  which  was  uneven,  and  the  highest  point  about 
l:'.8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  now  iu  1S74  eiuitaina 
about  19,150  acres,  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  having 
licen  obtained  recently  by  anucxation.  The  former  isthmus, 
known  as  The  Neck.  ha.s  recently  been  greatly  changed, 
large  areas  having  been  tilled  up  on  both  sides,  and  cov- 
ered with  buililings.  The  city  includes,  besi.les  Boston 
jiroper.  South  Boston  and  East  Hoslon  (which  latter  oceii- 
jiii's  an  island  nearly  2  miles  long,  and  is  about  OIMI  yards 
I'riMu  liost<in  jiropcrl,  Hoxbury  (annexed  to  Hoston  in  1808), 
Dorchester  (annexed  in  1870),  and  Charlestown,  West  Rox- 


bury,  and  Brighton  (annexed  in  1874);  and  is  about  thir- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  eight  or  more  in  width.  It  has 
about  300  miles  of  streets,  a  large  part  of  which  are  |)avcd 
or  maeivdamized.  Several  bridges  across  Charles  Rivercon- 
neet  the  city  with  large  suburbs  named  CheLsea.  Everett, 
East  Cambridge,  and  Canibridgeport.  The  AVarren  and  the 
Charles  River  bridges,  loading  uurthwaril  to  Charlestown, 
are  respectively  1390  and  1503  feet  long;  the  bridges  to 
Cambridgcporl,  East  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  Everelt  arc 
much  longer.  The  ditl'crent  railroads  whieh  converge  to 
this  city  have  other  bridges  constructed  expressly  for  their 
accommodation.  Washington  ami  Tremont  streets  are  much 
frequented  th(.nnighfares.  The  city  has  one  fine  park,  called 
Boston  Connnon.  which  comprises  "nearly  fifty  acres,  aud  ad- 
joining it  there  is  a  large  Public  Garden,  in  whieh  is  a  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  executed  by  Ball ;  also  a 
statue  of  Everett,  by  Story,  and  other  works  of  the  fine  arts. 

Boston  has  a  spacious  ancl  excellent  harbor,  sheltered 
from  the  sea  by  two  peninsulas  and  numerous  snuill  islands, 
and  ilcfcnded  by  Forts  Warr<n.  Winlhrop,  and  Independ- 
ence. The  area  of  the  harbor  included  between  Point 
Shirley  and  Point  .Mlerton.  which  are  4  miles  apart,  is  es- 
timated at  75  square  miles,  about  half  of  which  affords 
good  anchorage-ground  for  the  largest  ships.  The  wharves 
and  docks  are  constructed  on  a  scale  of  uncommon  magni- 
tude. Long  Wharf  extends  into  the  harbor  about  1800  feet, 
and  is  lined  with  spacious  warehouses. 

Publit:  Iluihlhiijn,  etr. — The  Slate-house  occupies  a  com- 
manding site  on  Beacon  Hill,  fronting  Boston  Common. 
The  view  r>btaineil  from  its  eu]>ola  is  said  to  be  unsur|>assed 
by  anything  in  Ihc  U.S.,  comprising  all  partsof  the  city  and 
the  harbor,  with  a  multitude  of  beautiful  islands.  Faneuil 
Hall,  called  the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty."  derives  interest  from 
its  historical  associations,  aud  has  long  been  used  as  a  place 
tor  ]iublic  meetings.  It  was  ]>resenled  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  by  Peter  Faneuil  in  1742,  and  is  110  feet  long  and 
80  wide.  The  custom-house  is  a  granite  edifice  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  with  a  foundation  foruucl  by  3000  piles.  It 
coat  Sl,U(;o,OOI)  or  more.     A  new  city-half,  built  of  granite. 


The  City  Hall. 

was  completed  about  1860.  Among  the  other  ]uiblic  edi- 
fices are  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  which  is  250  feet  long, 
anil  has  a  front  of  (Juincy  granite,  with  four  pilasters,  each 
a  single  stone  forty-five  feet  high  ;  the  Masonic  Tein]>le, 
Massachusetts  Ilorlieullural  Hall,  liuiney  JIarkel.  City 
Hospital,  .Massacbosetis  General  Hospital,  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  courl-house,  rniled  States  court- 
house, post-ofliee.  Old  State-house,  jail,  and  those  of  tho 
reformatory  institutions,  the  Slate  prison  at  Charlestown, 
and  the  Music  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  concert  halls  iu  the 
r.  S.  This  hall  is  furnished  with  an  organ  which  has 
nearly  00011  |iipcs,  aud  cost  $60,000.  Among  the  best 
hotels  of  Boston  are  the  Tremont  House,  the  Revere 
House  on  Bowdoin  Square,  the  Parker  House,  the  .\mer- 
iean  House.  St.  .lames,  the  ('omnuunvealth.  the  Wnvcrley 
House,  and  Young's  Hotel.  The  Bunker  Hill  Monununt 
is  now  within  (he  city  limits.  The  prineiiial  railroads 
that  (eriuinate  here  arc  the  Hoston  and  Albany,  the  liostc.n 
and  .Maine,  (he  Eastern  R.  R.,  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport 
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R.  R.,  the  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R.,  the  Fitchburg  R.  R., 
the  Boston  Lowell  and  Nashua  R.  R.,  and  the  Boston  Hart- 
ford and  Eric.  The  navy -yard  is  situated  in  Charlestown 
distriet;  it  was  estaldishfd  "in  1798.  and  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  U.  S.  Among  the  scenes  of  historic  in- 
terest in  Boston  may  be  mentioned  Breed's  and  Bunker's 
Hills:  Faueuil  Hall:  Dorchester  Heights,  an  important 
point  in  the  siege  of  Boston  by  the  provincial  troops  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  Revolution :  Fort  Independence, 
on  Castle  Island,  long  known  as  "  Castle  William,"  and 
once  the  principal  seaward  defence  of  the  town,  though  at 
present  Fort  Warren,  on  George's  Island,  and  other  defen- 
sive works  are  of  much  more  importance. 

The  manufactures  of  Boston  are  varied  and  important, 
including  furniture,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  shipbuilding, 
oil  and  sugar  refining,  leather-dressing,  the  making  of 
clothing,  jewelry,  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes,  iron  and 
brass  castings,  etc.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  the  boot 
and  shoe  and  leather  trade,  of  the  wool  business,  and  of 


the  sale  of  domestic  and  foreign  dry  goods.  It  does  a 
heavy  business  in  exporting  grain,  flour,  ice,  and  pro- 
visions. Its  ancient  India  and  China  trade,  destroyed  by 
the  civil  war,  has  been  partly  restored. 

ChnrcheSf  Instiuitiuns,  etc. — This  city  contains  171  or 
more  churches,  of  which  29  are  Unitarian  and  ;10  Orthodox 
Congregational,  21i  Methodist.  27  Baptist,  20  Episeojial, 
4  Jewish,  0  Presbyterian,  22  Roman  Catholic,  and  6  Uni- 
vcrsalist.  Boston  is  distinguished  among  American  cities 
for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  literary  and  sci- 
entific institutions.  The  Boston  Athena!um,  on  Beacon 
street,  is  richly  endowed,  and  occupies  a  building  that  cost 
8135.000,  besides  the  cost  of  the  ground,  which  was  .$55,000. 
It  has  a  library  of  about  100,tiOO  volumes,  with  a  gallery  of 
paintings  and  another  of  sculpture.  The  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  here  in  17S0,  has  a  good 
library.  The  Boston  Public  Library,  founded  in  1S52, 
and  uijened  in  its  present  Ijuilding  in  1858,  fronts  on  Bos- 
ton Common,  is   free  to   every  citizen,  and   is  one  of  the 
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largest  in  the  Union.  The  original  cost  of  it  w.as  SSC^.fi.'JS. 
It  contains  about  275,000  volumes,  and  has  branches 
in  most  of  the  city  districts.  The  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  a  school  of  industrial  science,  sit- 
uated near  the  Public  Garden,  is  a  very  flourishing  in- 
stitution, and  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  U.  S.  It 
has  seven  courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years — to  wit,  me- 
chanical engineering,  civil  and  topographical  engineering, 
geology  and  mining  engineering,  building  and  architecture, 
chemistry,  science  and  literature,  and  natur.il  history.  There 
is  also  a  free  course  of  instruction  in  practical  design  and 
■working  ilraughts  for  both  sexes.  The  institute  is  crowded 
with  pupils,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  additional  buildings. 
Among  the  other  important  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions are  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  the  Medical  College,  con- 
nected with  Harvard  College,  and  the  Lowell  Institute, 
founded  by  John  Lowell,  who  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  i 
$250,000  to  maintain  free  lectures  on  chemistry,  physics.  , 
etc.;  the  Boston  College  (Roman  Catholic)  and  the  Boston  i 


University  (Methodist  Episcopal),  connected  with  which  is 
a  homwopathic  medical  college. 

Boston  has  a  well-organized  system  of  graded  public 
schools,  consisting  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools. 
The  head-masters  of  the  high  schools  receive  a  salary  of 
.^000  per  annum,  and  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools 
receive  $.3200.  The  number  of  the  public  schools  since  the 
annexation  of  the  neighboring  municipalities  amounts  to 
about  4fi4.  The  principal  daily  papers  issued  here  are  the 
"Daily  Advertiser."  the  ••Boston  Post,"  the  ••  Boston  Trav- 
eller." the  '•  Herald."  the  ••Boston  Journal."  the  '■  Boston 
News."  the  "  Boston  Transcript."  and  the  '•  Boston  Globe." 
Among  the  benevolent  institutions  .are  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  which  is  built  of  granite,  and  is  liberally 
endowed :  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  which  is  at 
Somerville,  two  miles  X.  W.  of  Boston:  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind:  Homo 
for  Aged  Men.  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women,  and 
the  City  Hospital,  completed  in  1S64  at  a  cost  of  about 
$400,000 ;  a  homoeopathic  hospital,  a  woman's  hospital,  a 
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coneuinptivcs'  home  (homceo])athic),  a  farm  school  on 
Thompson's  Ishmd,  and  uumerou:^  other  charities. 

Contmerce,  liititkn,  etc. — In  foreign  commerce  Boston  is 
considered  as  the  second  city  of  the  U.  K.  lis  eiiter]irisc 
in  this  department  extends  to  alnio.-^t  every  nation  on  the 
glolic,  and  its  trade  is  steadily  increasinji;.  The  value  of 
the  foreign  imports  received  here  in  1S7I  was  stated  to  lie 
$62,0110,0110.  The  value  of  exports,  which  iu  1870  was  only 
812,000,000,  amounted  in  1871  to  .SHIjOIO^OOO.  The  wdndo 
Dumher  of  arrivals  in  1871,  including  coasting  vessels,  was 
aliout  10,0110.  Among  the  chief  articles  of  export  are  fish 
and  ice.  The  quantity  of  ice  exported  in  1864  was  104, H64 
tons.  Boston  has  sixty  national  banks,  with  a  ea{)ital  of 
§4',', 000, 000,  anil  nineteen  savings  banks.  It  is  sup]dicd 
with  good  water  from  .Suilbury  River  and  Coehituate  Lake, 
which  is  nearly  20  miles  "W.  of  the  city,  and  Mystic  Lake  in 
the  towns  of  Arlington  and  Winchester.  It  is  divided  into 
twenty-one  wards.  Steam.ships  of  the  Cunard  lino  depart 
from  this  port  to  Liverpool  once  a  week  or  of'tener. 

J/istori/. — Boston  was  founded  in  lOIiO,  and  the  site  was 
originally  called  Shawmut.  The  first  settlers  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tremont  (or  "  Trimountainc,"  because  one  of  its 
high  hills  had  three  jiiiintsor  summits).  Benjamin  Franklin 
WHS  born  hero  in  1706.  In  Mar.,  1770,  occurred  a  conflict 
between  some  British  soldiers  and  the  ])opulaee,  several  of 
whom  were  killed.  This  was  called  the  "  Boston  Massacre." 
Among  the  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  this  ]dacc 
was  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (situated  in  Charlestown  dis- 
trict) .Juno  17, 1775,  after  which  the  British  army  occupied 
Boston  until  Mar.,  1776.  They  were  then  compelled  by 
the  American  army  to  evacuate  it.  Boston  was  ineorpo- 
rafed  as  a  city  in"  1822.  Pop.  in  1800,  24.!i:i7  ;  iu  1820, 
4:i,2'.IS;  in  I8:'.il.  61,;5yi;  in  1840,  y:J,:iS:i:  in  1830,  l:)6,881  ; 
in  1860,  177,840;  and  in  1870,  250,526:  in  1874,  about 
.320,000 ;  besides  which  the  suburbs  contain  more  than 
100,000. 

(In  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Nov.,  1872,  a  conflagration 
broke  out  iu  a  large  five-story  granite  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Summer  and  Kingston  streets.  This  building  was 
surmounted  by  a  mansard  roof.  The  jtrevalence  of  tho 
hi)rse-disease  caused  a  delay  in  bringing  fire-engines  to  the 
s]iot.  A  strong  N.  W.  wind  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  soon 
blew  with  great  intensity,  causing  the  lire  to  spread  at  an 
uneontrollaljle  rate.  The  intense  heat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, together  with  the  height  of  the  buildings,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  tho  steam  tire-engines  to  render  etfoctive 
service.  The  spread  of  the  conflagration  was  promoted  by 
tho  great'  number  of  wooden  roofs,  covered  with  slate 
only.  Tho  locality  of  the  flro  was  occuuieii  to  a  great 
extent  by  wholesale  warehouses  of  the  best  class,  uumy  of 
them  structures  of  great  cost  and  architectural  excellence. 
(Jrauitc  walls  were  disintegrated  by  the  iutensc  heat.  Fire- 
engines  soon  began  to  arrive  from  other  cities,  but  their 
most  persistent  and  systematic  efforts  for  the  time  proved 
unavailing.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  .'^uuday, 
No\-.  10,  attempts  were  made  to  stop  the  conflagration  by 
the  blowing  up  of  buildings  by  gunpowder.  This  process 
was  not  considered  successful  in  hindering  the  prog- 
ress of  the  flames.  The  steam  fire-engines  worked  with 
efficiency,  and  by  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  the 
progress  of  the  lire  had  ceased,  after  having  burned  over 
sixty-five  acres  of  ground,  and  destroying  776  buildings, 
Toy  of  which  were  of  brick  or  stone.  These  buildings  were 
assessed  at  a  valuation  of  S13,591,900,  probably  about  half 
their  market  value.  The  number  of  dwellings  destroyed 
was  only  sixty.  The  chief  loss  fell  upon  the  shoe,  leather, 
and  wool  interests,  and  the  heavy  trade  of  Boston  in  these 
commodities  was  for  a  time  almost  annihilated.  The  loss 
of  personal  pro])orty  was  estimated  at  #60,000,000.  of  which 
a  large  jiart  was  sustained  by  insurance  companies.  Only 
fourteen  lives  are  known  to  have  been  lost. 

On  the  .'tOth  of  May,  1873,  another  fire  broke  out  in  Bum- 
stead  court,  in  a  great  furniture  warehouse,  destroying 
jiniperty  worth  SI, 500, 000,  including  tho  Globe  Theatre, 
f'liickering's  piano-forte  warcrooms,  and  a  largo  number 
of  stores  on  both  sides  of  Washington  street. 

Besides  the  "  Back  Bay  lands,"  above  ii  lludcd  to,  and  other 
tracts  of  made  land  which  have  been  nddeil  to  tho  lu-iginal 
peninsula  of  Boston,  it  is  proposed  to  fill  a  large  tract  of  the 
shoal  water  known  as  "South  Boston  Flats."  the  material 
for  the  work  being  chiefly  obtaiucil  by  dredging  the  harbor 
to  the  niininium  depth  id'  twenty-three  feet.  The  newly- 
made  land  is  to  be  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  clean 
gravel.  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  tidal  reservoirs  on 
the  .Mystic  River,  N.  W.  of  Boston,  s.i  as  to  jireserve  tho 
scouring  effect  of  the  titles  in  preserving  the  depth  of  the 
channels  leading  to  tho  harbor.  The  harbor  itself  is  one 
of  the  best  on  tho  coast.  Its  entrance  is  markeil  by  four 
lighthouses,  one  on  Jlinofs  Ledge,  bit.  42"^  16'  Oil"  N.,  Ion. 
70=  45'  14"  W.,  a  granite  tower  100  feet  high,  showing  a 
fixed  white  light  of  the  second  class. 


The  Boston  light,  on  Little  Brewster  Island,  is  a  stone 
tower  80  feet  high,  showing  a  flashing  white  light  of  the 
second  class,  98  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Narrows  light 
on  the  Great  Brewster,  and  the  Long  Island  Head  light- 
house, an  iron  structure,  are  of  smaller  size,  though  of 
hardly  less  importance.  The  islands  to  the  eastward  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  they  give  safety  to  shipjting 
within  the  harbor  during  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds. 
The  destructive  action  of  the  sea  upon  these  islands  has 
been  very  remarkable,  but  their  eastern  shores  are  now 
]irotectcd  by  heavy  sea-walls.  These  important  public 
>vorks  for  the  ]ircservatiim  and  extension  of  the  commerce 
of  Boston  are  due  not  alone  to  the  action  of  the  general 
government,  but  largely  to  that  of  the  Stale  anil  municipal 
authorities.  X.irii.  1!.  Shirtleff,  Ej-Mnt/m-. 

Boston,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  289. 

Boston,  a  township  id"  Newton  co..  Ark.     Pop.  109. 

Boston,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  894. 

Boston,  a  township  of  Ionia  co.,  Mieh.     Pop.  1947. 

Boston,  a  post-township  of  Krie  co.,  N.  Y.    Pop.  1633. 

Bo.ston,  a  townshi]i  of  Summit  co.,  0.     Pop.  1142. 

Boston,  a  township  of  Darlington  eo.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1913. 

Boston,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bowie  co.,  Tex.,  B5 
miles  N.  of  Marshall.  It  has  a  good  high  school  and  a  fe- 
male academy.     Pop.  27,'l. 

Boston  (Thomas),  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  minister, 
born  at  Hunse,  Berwickshire,  Mar.  17,  1676,  began  topreaeh 
at  Ettrick  in  170",  and  acquired  nuich  popularity  as  u 
preacher  and  a  writer.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Body  of 
Divinity,"  **  Human  Nafiu-f  in  its  Fourfold  State"  (1720), 
and  "The  Crook  in  the  Lot."  Died  May  20,1732.  Ilis 
sentiments  and  peculiar  modes  of  expression  are  said  to 
have  colored  the  style  of  Scottish  jireaching  more  than  those 
of  any  other  Calvinistic  writer.  (See  his  "  Autobiograidiy.") 

Boston  Corners,  a  ]iost-village,  and  station  of  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  R.  It.,  100  miUs  from  New  York. 
It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Berkshire  co.,  Miiss.,  but  being 
nearly  inaccessible  from  that  State  on  account  of  a  steeji 
mountain-ridge,  it  became  for  a  time  tho  resort  of  ruffians, 
prize-fighters,  etc.  In  1853  it  was  ceded  to  New  York,  and 
is  now  a  part  of  Ancram  township,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 

Boston  School  System.  (See  School  Sv.stem  or 
Boston,  by  Ilox.  .John  IJ.  Pnii.iirnoK.) 

Bos'tra,  or  Bots'rah,  sometimes  called  Boz'rali, 
formerly  a  great  city  of  Araliia,  now  in  ruins,  in  an  oasis 
of  the  Syrian  desert,  about  75  miles  S.  of  Damascus,  and 
about  40  miles  E.  of  tlie  Jiu'dau.  It  was  in  the  southern 
part  of  tho  district  of  Auranitis,  the  modern  Hauran,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital  in  tho  Middle  Ages.  It  was  beau- 
tifieil  by  Trajan,  who  made  it  tho  capita!  of  the  Roman 
jirovince  of  Arabia  about  105  A.  D.  'The  Roman  emperor 
Philip  gave  it  the  title  of  .lA f/oym^/«,  probably  because  it 
was  his  native  place.  It  was  described  as  a  great  and 
populous  city  about  300  A.  I).  Tho  important  ruins  of 
Bostra  are  described  liy  Burckhardt  in  his  "  Travels,"  and 
Ri>biuson  in  his  "  Biblical  Researclies,"  vol.  iii.  liosti-tt, 
though  sometimes  called  Ilttzrtifi,  must  not  be  confoundeil 
with  the  Idumean  city  of  that  name.    (.See  Bozraii.) 

Bost'wick  (Kev.  I)AViii),born  at  New  Milford,  Conn.. 
.Ian.  8,  1721,  taught  in  the  aeadeniy  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
entered  tho  Presbyterian  ministry  and  became  disting- 
uished for  elofjucnee.  He  was  a  jiastor  at  .lamniea,  L.  1., 
and  in  New  York  City.  He  ]iublishcd  several  works,  of 
which  tho  best  known  was  a  defence  of  infant  baptism. 
Died  Nov.  12,  1763. 

Bostwick  (Mrs.  Hei.kn  Loi'ise),  born  in  1826  at 
Charlestown,  N.  II.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Putnam  Barron. 
She  removed  in  her  youth  to  liucyrus,  O.,  became  a  con- 
tributor to  periodical  literature,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems  called  "  Buds.  Blossoms,  and  Berries." 

Bos'well  (.Iamks)  of'.Vnoliinlcfk,  a  famous  Scottish 
biograjiher,  born  iil  Kdinbiirgb  Get.  29.  1  740.  He  studied 
huv,  and  in  1763  beeanu-  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
whom  he  was  a  devoted  admirer.  Having  visited  Corsica, 
and  espoused  with  ardor  the  cause  of  Paoli,  he  published 
an  "  .\ceount  of  CiM-sica"  (1768).  In  1773  he  was  chosen 
a  nuuiiber  of  the  literary  club  established  by  Dr.  Johnson 
in  Lou. Ion.  He  diligently  noted  and  recorded  the  sayings, 
opinions,  and  actions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  he  was  an 
intimate  associate.  His  "  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson"  (2  vols., 
1791 )  is  a  remarkable  and,  in  many  respects,  an  adinirablo 
biographv.  lioswell  was  eccentric,  and  noted  for  his  van- 
ity. Dieil  Mav  19,  1795.  (See  .'^Iacaii.av's  review  of  Bos- 
well's  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  in  tho  •'  Edinburgh  Review  "  for 
1.831.) 

Boswel'lin  (named  in  honor  of  John  Boswcll.  n  phys- 
ician), a  genus  of  trees  of  tho  order  .\niyridaeea-,  natives  of 
India,  Persia,  and  Arabia.     The  flowers  have  five  petals 
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and  a  crenelated  granular  disk.  The  fruit  is  a  triangular 
capsule  with  three  valves,  three  cells,  and  one  seed  in  each 
cell.  The  number  of  known  species  is  small.  The  Bostcel- 
I'm  thurif'erfi  (or  serr^M)  is  a  large  tree  with  pinnate  leaves, 
each  of  which  has  about  ten  pairs  of  hairy,  serrate  leaflets 
and  one  odd  leaflet.  It  has  small  pink  flowers  in  axillary 
racemesi.  This  tree  yields  the  fragrant  resin  called  oUhanum, 
which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  frankincense  of 
the  ancients.     (See  Olibasi'm.) 

Bos'worth,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Leicester- 
shire, on  «n  eminence  lU  miles  W.  of  Leicester.  On  a  moor 
near  this  town  was  fought  in  Aug.,  ItSJ,  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  or  Bosworth  Field,  in  which  Richard  IIL  was  de- 
feated and  killed.  This  battle  terminated  the  civil  war  of 
the  Koses,  and  raised  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne. 

Bosworth  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  F.  R.P..an  English  philolo- 
gist, born  in  Derbyshire  in  17S9.  He  graduated  at  Leydcn, 
and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge. In  1SI7  he  became  vicar  of  Horwood  I'arva,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  published  a  '*  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Language"  (1S3S),  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
thorough  student  of  English.  He  resided  ten  years  (1S30- 
40)  in  Holland  as  British  chaplain.     Died  May,  1S76. 

Boszormenv,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Szabolez,  IT.  miles  X.  N.  W.  of  Debreczin.     Pop.  19,2US. 

Botanic  Gardens  are  collections  of  growing  plants, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  or  for  scientific  observa- 
tion. Of  late,  they  have  also  been  very  serviceable  in  in- 
troducing useful  and  ornamental  plants  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Kew  Gardens  in  England  and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  in  France  are  among  the  most  celebrated  botanical 
gardens  in  the  world.  In  the  U.  S.,  the  garden  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  prom- 
ises to  become  highly  useful  in  bringing  new  plants  into  culti- 
vation. There  is  also  a  successful  botanic  garden  connected 
with  Harvard  College  at  Cambridge.  Mass.  The  Missouri 
Botanic  Garden  at  fcjt.  Louis  was  founded  by  Henry  Shaw. 

Bot'any  [from  the  Gr.  jSoraiTj.  a  **plan': ;"  Fr.  hotamqne; 
Ger.  Botu'iiik]  is  the  natural  history  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom— ('.  e.,  the  science  that  treats  of  plants.  For  the  present 
purpose  there  is  no  need  to  draw  out  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  of  organic  nature,  animal  and 
vegetable,  for  their  ordinary  representatives  would  never 
be  confounded.  But  the  task,  when  attempted,  is  by  no 
means  a  light  one;  indeed,  a  complete  definition,  discrimi- 
nating the  lowest  forms  of  plants  from  the  lowest  animals, 
is  still  a  desideratum,  if  not  an  impossibility.  (See  on  this 
subject  the  article  Plant.)  Probably  the  best  general  def- 
inition of  plants,  and  that  which  brings  prominently  into 
view  their  nature  and  office,  is  this:  they  are  those  beings 
which  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  mineral  kingdom, 
namely,  from  the  earth  and  air.  They  only  are  capable  of 
converting  earth  and  air  into  nourishment.  Plants  create 
the  food  upon  which  animals  live.  Their  office  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature  is  to  transform  lifeless  mineral  materials  into 
living  matter,  or  into  matter  capable  of  supporting  or  com- 
posing the  corporeal  structure  of  a  living  being.  Animals 
take  that  which  plants  have  prepared  for  them,  transform 
it  more  or  less,  incorporate  it  into  structures  which  manifest 
powers  and  vitality  of  a  higher  order;  but  they  originate 
no  organic  matter. 

The  several  departments  of  botany  relate  to  the  different 
kinds  of  inquiry  which  may  be  made  respecting  plants. 
They  all  fall  under  two  primary  divisions — namely,  etruc- 
tiir<il  or  liohgical  hatauij,  and  systematic  botunyy  with  cer- 
tain subsidiary  inquiries. 

I.  Structural  or  Hiolngical  Botany  includes  all  inquiries 
into  the  organic  structure,  life,  growth,  action,  and  propa- 
gation of  plants.  The  structure  and  the  functions  may  be 
regarded  separately,  although  practically  they  are  best 
treated  in  connection.  As  to  the  first,  pure  structural  bot- 
any is  sometimes  denominated  organography — i.e.,  the  study 
of  the  organs  or  members  of  plants.  The  study  of  the  or- 
gans as  compared  with  each  other — as.  for  instance,  of  the 
different  forms  which  leaf,  stem,  etc.  may  exhibit  in 
the  same  plant  or  in  different  plants — has  taken  the  name 
oi  morphology  (the  doctrine  of  forms  or  shapes) — a  depart- 
ment or  mode  of  treatment  of  the  subject  whit-h  in  modern 
times  has  greatly  enhanced  the  interest  of  botany.  The 
morphological  study  of  abnormal  parts  or  monstrosities 
takes  the  name  of  teratology.  The  organs  of  plants  in  the 
most  general  sense  are  their  obvious  parts  or  members,  such 
as  leaf,  stem,  and  root,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed.  But  each 
of  these  is  made  up  of  parts,  and  the  parts  themselves  are 
complex  :  the  minuter  parts  or  organic  elements  of  plants, 
which  compose  the  obvious  members,  are  in  the  stricter 
sense  the  plants*  organs.  Their  investigation  takes  the 
name  of  vegetable  anatomy,  or  histology.     The  study  of  the 


actions  of  these  organs,  whether  of  the  obvious  members 
or  of  their  minute  components  (which,  indeed,  are  the  parts 
that  act),  is  the  province  of  physiflugival  lotfiny  or  regifable 
phyaiolngy.  These  are  the  principal  departments  of  struc- 
tural and  biological  botany.  The  leading  facts  and  the 
leading  ideas  which  the  botanist  of  the  present  day  has  to 
consider  under  these  several  divisions,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  clearly  stated  in  a  very  brief  compass,  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Stnirtiiral  Botany  proper,  including  Morphology. — The 
natural  history  both  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
in  modern  times  is  studied  upon  a  morphological  basis. 
The  minds  which  have  dominated  and  shaped  vegetable 
morphology  are  those  of  Linnaeus.  Goethe.  Robert  Brown, 
and  De  CandoUe,  to  which  several  more  recent  names  might 
be  added. 

As  a  proper  representative  of  an  animal  would  be  some 
species  of  the  highest  grade,  rather  than  a  polyp  or  an  in- 
fusory  animalcule,  so  for  the  plant  the  higher  grade  must 
be  taken  as  a  pattern.  The  following  exposition  therefore 
takes  into  account,  in  the  first  instance,  ordinary  plants 
only,  such  as  our  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.  These  spring 
from  seed;  they  take  root;  they  develop  a  stem,  on  which 
they  display  leaves:  and  they  devebip  flowers,  the  end  of 
w*hich  is  the  production  of  seed.  The  root  avoids  the  light, 
grows  downward,  fixes  the  plant  to  the  soil,  and  ordinarily 
ramifies  in  it.  The  stem  rises  into  the  light,  develops  leaves 
at  definite  points  of  its  surface,  is  at  its  summit  capable  of 
extending  farther  and  farther,  until  finally  it  bears  a  blos- 
som or  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  which  end  it.  Stems  take 
root  ;  if  they  did  not  do  so,  our  power  of  multiplying  jihints 
would  be  very  much  diminished.  Some  stems  will  strike 
root  into  the  ground  freely  and  surely  whenever  placed  in 
favorable  condition  for  it — namely,  when  screened  from 
light  and  supplied  with  moisture  and  a  fitting  temperature. 
Most  stems  can  be  made  to  do  so;  hence  propagation  by 
laying,  by  slips  or  cuttings,  etc.  A  stem  consists  of  a  series 
of  what,  in  a  loose  way — although  as  to  many  plants  (reeds, 
grasses,  etc.)  a  very  natural  and  correct  way — of  speak- 
ing, may  be  called  joints :  there  is  a  point  or  portion  from 
which  leaves  (one  or  more)  are  or  may  be  developed  ;  this 
is  a  node.  Between  one  node  and  another  above  or  below 
it — a  space  of  variable  length,  according  to  the  amount  of 
growth — no  leaves  can  be  produced;  this  intervening  naked 
portion  is  an  intemodc.  A  stem  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
nodes  and  internodes.  The  apex  of  a  stem  is  theoretically 
supposed  to  be,  and  generally  actually  is,  so  long  as  it  lives. 
a  bni} :  that  is,  a  growing  point,  consisting  actually  and 
potentially  of  nodes  and  internodes.  The  growth  of  the 
stem,  as  to  length,  is  by  the  development  of  the  internodes 
in  succession,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  oldest :  this 
growth  separating  the  nodes  more  or  less  according  to  the 
amount  of  lengthening,  and  so  spacing  apart  the  leaves  they 
bear.  This  growth  of  the  stem,  accordingly,  consists — 1, 
of  the  formation  of  new  parts  at  the  apex  of  the  old :  2,  of 
the  lengthening  of  the  successive  internodes.  The  length 
any  internode  may  attain  is  very  variable,  but  each  one 
when  it  begins  to  grow  usually  acquires  the  length  it  may 
attain  rather  rapidly,  and  when  its  tissues  are  matured  is 
incapable  of  any  farther  extension  in  length,  leaving  the 
stem  to  be  carried  up  by  the  development  in  their  turn  of 
the  younger  internodes  above  it.  Stems  usually  grow  and 
rest  by  stages.  The  bud  is  the  undeveloped  apex  of  a  stem, 
whether  in  a  growing  or  resting  state.  Winter-buds,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  formed  in  summer  or  autumn,  remain 
quiescent  through  the  winter  until  the  coming  spring,  and 
then  develop.  The  larger  and  best-developed  ones  are  pro- 
vided with  scales,  which  their  nodes  bear  in  place  of  leaves, 
and  they  sometimes  contain,  already  formed,  all  the  nodes, 
internodes,  and  leaves  they  are  to  develop  the  coming  sea- 
son, already  discernible,  although  rudimentary.  From  such 
buds  there  are  all  grailations  down  to  those  which  are 
hardly  or  not  at  all  apparent  until  they  begin  to  grow. 

Branching  takes  place  by  the  production  of  side-buds, 
and  these,  as  a  rule,  are  produced  only  on  the  nodes;  that 
is.  as  each  joint  of  the  stem,  when  formed,  ends  with  a 
bud  (the  terminal  bud)  which  is  to  carry  on  the  stem  yet 
higher,  so  it  also  produce?  or  may  produce  side  or  lateral 
buds  also.  There  is  a  definite  place  on  the  node  for  such 
buds  to  arise  (i'.  c,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  with 
the  stem,  on  the  upper  side) :  this  angle  is  called  the  axil 
(arm-pit),  and  buds  springing  from  thence  are  said  to  be 
axillary.  Axillary  buds  develop  into  branches.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  only  one  to  each  leaf. 

Arrangement  of  Leaves  ( Phyllotaxy)  and  Branches. — 
That  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  former.  Leaves  are 
symmetrically  disposed  upon  the  stem.  A  plant,  no  less 
than  an  animal,  is  symmetrical.  Leaves  are  either  single 
on  each  node — i.  e.,  they  follow  one  after  another  (are  alter- 
nate)— or  else  there  is  a  pair,  or  more  than  a  pair,  upon  each 
node.  When  a  pair  only,  they  stand  always  upon  exactly 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem  (are  said  to  be  opposite);  when 
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three,  four,  or  any  other  number,  they  divide  the  circle 
equally— that  is.  they  stand  as  far  apart  from  each  other  as 
possible  in  the  circle.  A  circle  of  three  or  more  leaves,  etc. 
is  called  a  whorl  or  verticil;  such  leaves  are  said  to  ho 
whorlcd.  Evidently,  opposite  leaves  present  merely  the 
simplest  ca.se  of  whorled  leaves,  a  whorl  of  two  leaves.*  The 
pairs  or  whorls  of  leaves  follow  each  other  in  a  fixed  order; 
each  pair  stands  over  the  intervals  of  the  pair  next  below, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  whorl  of  three  or  other  number  cor- 
respond to  the  intervals  of  those  of  the  whorl  above  and 
below.  In  the  alternate  arrangement  the  single  leaves  suc- 
ceed one  another  in  a  definite  order,  maintaining  a  complete 
symmetry.  Each  leaf  projects  from  the  stem  at  a  fixed 
angle  with  that  which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  it, 
which  is  uniform  for  the  species,  but  different  in  different 
species.  In  the  simplest  case  the  second  leaf  is  on  exactly 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  from  the  first — of  course  higher 
up  ;  the  third  leaf  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  second,  and 
therefore  vertically  over  the  first;  so  the  leaves  are  in  two 
vertical  ranks;  the  angular  divergence — i.  c,  the  angle 
which  successive  leaves  make — is  one-half  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  stem.  Other  plants  have  the  angular  diver- 
gence one-third — i.  c,  the  second  leaf  is  placed  one-third 
round  the  stem;  the  third  is  one-third  round  from  that, 
completing  a  cycle  of  three,  and  bringing  the  fourth  over 
the  first,  the  fifth  over  the  second,  and  so  on — that  is.  dis- 
posing the  leaves  in  three  vertical  ranks.  A  line  traced  on 
the  stem  through  the  base  or  attaobmont  of  the  successive 
leaves  forms  a  spiral ;  each  turn,  from  one  leaf  round  to  the 
one  above  which  is  placed  directly  over  it,  is  termed  a  ci/rlf. 
Alternate  leaves  are  never  in  four  ranks,  but  they  are  very 
commonly  in  five.  In  that  case  the  angular  divergence,  or 
portion  ut'  the  circle  between  any  two  successive  leaves,  is 
two-fifths  of  the  circumference,  and  the  spiral  line  ascends 
through  two  whole  turns  round  the  stem  in  completing  the 
five  vertical  ranks  of  leaves,  and  bringing  the  sixth  over 
the  first.  These  several  modes  of  arrangement  may  bo 
designated  by  the  fractions  J,  |,  J,  which  measure  the  an- 
gular divergence  of  the  successive  leaves  in  the  spiral.  The 
denominators  likewise  express  the  number  of  vertical  ranks, 
and  the  numerators  the  number  of  turns  round  the  stem  in 
completing  a  cycle.  An  obvious  rebition  of  these  fractions 
to  each  other  is,  that  the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the  first 
two  fractions  is  the  numerator  of  the  third,  and  the  sum  of 
the  denominators  is  the  denominator  of  the  third  fraction. 
Now,  the  indication  thus  suggested  is  carried  out  in  fact 
when  alternate  leaves  occur  in  more  than  five  vertical 
ranks;  for  the  next  higher  number  of  vertical  ranks  is 
eight,  and  their  angular  divergence  is  three-eighths  of  the 
circumference ;  and  the  next  is  in  thirteen  vertical  ranks, 
with  a  divergence  of  five-thirteenths  of  the  circumference, 
and  so  on  ;  that  is,  the  actual  arrangements  are  ex])ressed  by 
the  series  of  fractions,  .V,  ^,  ^,  f ,  *j\»  A*  ""'^  ^'*  "°'  '^^^'^ 
subject  is  capable  of  very  interesting  mathematical  devel- 
opment. These  are  all  modes  of  equable  distribution  of  foli- 
age on  an  axis;  and  the  meaning  of  them  appears  in  some 
degree  evident  when  it  is  understood  that  the  work  of  vege- 
tation is  done  by  the  foliage  under  the  light  of  the  sun  ; 
so  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  as  large  an  amount 
of  fiiliage  as  possible  within  a  given  space,  and  most  fully 
displayed  to  the  light.  The  study  of  the:  arrangement  of 
leaves  is  termed  pfiifUotaxij,  which  is  tlie  (Ireck  for  leaf- 
arrangement. 

MftumorphngeR  of  Learcs  find  Stnns. — The  most  fertile 
idens  in  morphological  botany  are  those  which,  indistinctly 
sketched  by  Linnaeus  and  afterwards  by  Wolff,  were  first 
well  developed  by  the  poet-philosopher  Goethe,  and  since 
perfected  by  various  minds.  These  ideas  are  best  expressed 
in  the  following  propositions:  Every  plant  of  the  higher 
grade  {high  enough  to  exemplify  the  plan  of  vegetation)  is 
built  up  of  a  succession  of  joints  of  stem  and  leaves,  of 
which  the  embryo  just  develojjcd  from  the  seed,  with  its 
primary  stemlet  and  seed-leaves  (coti/lcdotttt,  one,  two,  or 
rarely  more,  as  the  ease  may  be),  is  the  archetype  and  the 
parent.  All  subsequent  development  consists  (»f  repetitions 
of  this.  The  primary  stemlet,  at  the  outset  of  germination, 
sends  out  a  root  from  its  lower  encl,  which  is  often  the 
origin  of  the  whole  root  of  the  plant;  but  any  succeeding 
joint  of  the  stem  may  equally  send  out  roots,  and  commonly 
does  so  when  favorably  situated — i.e..  when  supplied  with 
moisture  and  excluddi  from  light.  The  successive  joints 
of  stem,  with  the  leaves  they  liear  and  any  roots  thoy  may 
send  downward,  build  up  the  plant,  as  it  were,  in  a  series 
of  generations,  the  greater  j.art  nf  which  arc  capable  of 
independent  ])ropagation  (as  cuttings,  layers,  vU\),  or  else 
they  make  a  part  of  the  common  life  and  structure  of  tlio 
vegetabio.  A  plant,  therefore,  is  to  bo  likened  to  a  coral 
structure  or  to  <ither  compr)und  polyps  which  construct 
.a  ]iolypiilom,  rather  than  ti)  an  animal  <d*  the  higher 
grade  and  complete  individuality,  such  as  a  Imrse  nr  a 
man.     liut  the  plant  constitutes  a  sort  of  corporate  whole: 


it  may  be  likened  to  an  organized  community,  in  which 
*' all  members  have  not  the  same  office,"  but  some  are  turned 
to  one  account,  .«omo  to  another.  The  morphological  bota- 
nist's view  is,  that,  root  excepted,  the  plant's  organs  are 
all  ccmstituted  of  stem  and  leaf,  ami  all  rm  the  plan  which 
is  displayed  by  the  plantlet  at  the  beginning  of  its  growth. 
The  cotyledons,  which  compose  the  principal  bulk  of  any 
large  embryo,  and  which  develop  in  germination  into  the 
seed-leaves  in  (he  convolvulus,  gouni,  and  the  like,  and  do 
the  work  of  leaves  upon  ijcing  raised  above  the  ground  bv 
the  lengthening  of  the  stemlet  (or  first  internode)  beneath 
them,  are  erpially  discerned  in  those  of  the  bean,  although 
so  much  thicker,  hardly  turning  green,  and  never  becoming 
foliaceous:  here  the  seed-leaves  are  made  a  storehouse  of 
nourishment:  in  a  pea  and  an  acorn  they  are  still  more 
gorged,  so  as  to  be  hemispherical,  and  never  attempt  any 
foliaceous  development,  but  simply  feed  abundantly  the 
bud  between  them  {j,fin,n,h),  so  tha't  the  suceecfling  joints 
of  stem  and  their  leaves  develop  the  more  rapidly  and 
vigorously.  So,  again,  where  winter-buds  are  formed*  their 
scales  represent  leaves  relegated  to  the  function  of  protec- 
tion. Lilac  buds  in  their  develoitmcnt  show  this  well,  in 
the  gradual  and  cotuplete  transition  from  the  outermost 
bud-scalcs,  which  fall  ntV  unchanged,  to  the  ordinary  leaves. 
In  the  scales  of  bulbs  the  botanist  sees  leaves,  or  the  bases 
of  leaves  which  are  foliacc(nis  above  ground,  converted  into 
reservoirs  of  nourishing  m.atter,  and  when  this  is  exhausted 
the  thinned  and  dried  outermost  scales  serve  for  protection. 
Leaves  of  barberry  develop  as  spines ;  those  of  pea,  eobica, 
and  the  like,  convert  a  part  of  their  leaflets  into  tendrils  for 
climbing,  while  those  of  maurandia.  lophospermuni,  etc, 
make  their  leaf-stalks,  and  those  of  clematis  their  partial 
leaf-stalks,  serve  as  tendrils  for  climbing,  Ihe  blade  of  the 
leaf  remaining  unchanged  as  foliage.  In  other  cases  (proba- 
bly in  gourds  and  squashes)  a  whole  leaf  becomes  tendril. 

Equally  may  stem  or  branches  assume  any  of  these  forms 
and  functions.  Tendrils  of  the  grapevine  and  of  the  passion- 
flower are  stems  or  branches:  so  are  thorns  of  hawthorn, 
pear,  honey-locust,  etc. ;  the  green  rind  of  the  stem  of  cac- 
tuses, or  flattened  leaflikc  expansions  in  many  of  them, 
and  in  various  other  plants,  take  the  function  of  foliage; 
tubers  (such  as  potatoes),  root-stocks  (as  of  iris,  sweet-flag, 
ginger,  etc.),  are  portions  of  stem  used  as  reservoirs  of 
nourishment,  just  as  tho  thickened  roots  are  in  radish, 
turnip,  carrot,  etc. 

Returning  to  leaves  and  to  the  ultimate  development  in 
tho  blossom  as  the  inflorescence  is  approached,  manifest 
leaves  not  rarely  exchange  the  green  of  vegetation  for  the 
brighter  hues  and  delicate  texture  of  floral-leaves,  as  in 
painted-cup,  calla,  Poinsettia,  etc.  And  in  the  leaves  of 
the  flower  themselves  every  one  recognizes  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  term  when  the  outer  circle  ('-((/i/.i-)  is  green,  as  is 
commonly  the  ease,  and  hardly  less  so  for  the  inner  circle 
{corolla),  although  its  members  (  pftitU)  are  of  delicate 
texture  and  of  other  hues  than  green.  The  evidence  of 
gradual  transition  from  leaves  outside  of  the  fiowert/o-ac/g), 
through  those  of  the  calyx  to  those  of  the  curolla.  does  not 
always  stop  there.  In  water-lilies  and  some  other  flowers 
the  inner  petals  pass  by  degrees  into  stanu-ns.  and  so  supply 
one  of  the  clews  which  lead  the  botanist  to  bis  inference 
that  even  the  interior  organs  of  the  flower  cfpially  answer 
to  leaves.  Cullivated  flowers  (Muilirm  this  inference  when 
by  becoming  "  doulde  "  (to  use  Ihe  florist's  term  |  they  turn, 
some  the  stamens  »uily,  some  lioth  stamens  and  pistils,  into 
floral-leaves  or  petals,  or,  in  some  monstrosities,  turn  them 
all  into  a  rosette  of  green  leaves.  Finally,  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  <if  the  flower,  of  whatever  shape  or  character, 
conforms  to  that  of  leaves  on  a  stem  ;  /.  (.,  they  follow  the 
laws  of  phyllotaxy,  already  described — are  either  in  circles, 
and  the  members  id"  the  successive  circles  alternating  with 
each  other  (decujisating)  after  the  manner  of  whorls  of 
leaves,  or  in  cycles  according  to  the  spiral  or  alternate  ar- 
rangement of  leaves.  An<l  the  arrangement  of  (be  blos- 
soms themselves  upon  tho  stem,  or  in  their  clusters,  conforms 
precisely  to  that  of  luids  :  flowers,  like  leaf-buds,  arc  term- 
inal or  axillary.  A  flower  is,  as  all  lines  of  evidence  go  to 
prove,  a  sort  of  bud  with  its  leaves  developed  and  Ihe  in- 
ternodcs  undeveloped  or  nearly  so — with  its  leaves  devel- 
oped in  peculiar  forms,  not  always  greatly  difleront  from 
foliage  in  the  outer  parts,  but  very  difl'erent  in  form  ami 
in  office  as  respects  the  inner  and  essential  organs.  In  the 
language  of  morphology,  leaves,  sepals,  petals,  stamens, 
etc.  are  hotnttloi/miM  organs,  just  as  the  fore  log  of  a  dog,  the 
wing  of  a  hat  or  bird,  the  flipper  of  the  whale,  etc.  are  ho- 
molf)gous  with  the  arm  of  a  nmn. 

7'he  PurtM  o/  t/ir  /■'/oicrr  need  to  be  briefly  specified  before 
its  mor])hology  can  be  comjileted.  Hero,  again,  tho  bota- 
nist places  before  his  miml  a  jiattorn  flower — one  complete 
in  its  jiarts  and  free  from  cmiplications  or  disguises.  A 
comiiloto  flower  of  this  sort  has  two  kinds  of  organs — 1, 
Em'clopeH  or  leafy  parts,  "the  leaves  of  the  blossom,"  and 
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these  in  two  circles;  the  outer  circle  is  the  calyx,  oftener 
than  otherwise  green  and  leaflike;  the  leaves  or  pieces  of 
the  calvx  are  named  sepals;  the  inner,  of  delicate  texture, 
and  almost  always  of  other  color  than  green,  is  the  corolla; 
its  pieces  or  leaves  are  petals.  2,  Ensvutial  oryins  within 
the  hist ;  these  are  of  two  sorts,  and  at  least  in  two  circles ; 
the  exterior  st)rt  are  the  Ktame)t8,  the  interior,  occupying  the 
centre,  arc  pititih.  These  two  essential  organs  conspire  to 
the  iiroduetinn  of  seed.  The  stamens  are  the  fertilizing  or- 
gans. Kach  consists  of  a,  Jilameiit,  usually  a  slender  i)iidy  i 
whieh  may  be  likened  to  the  stalk  of  a  leaf:  it  is  the  stalk  j 
of  the  other  and  only  essential  part — namely,  the  anther,  j 
The  anther  is  a  two-celled  sac,  commonly  opening  at  ma-  : 
turity  by  a  slit  from  top  to  bottom  of  each  cell  or  com- 
partment of  the  sac.  In  an  anther  the  botanist  thinks  he  | 
discovers  the  blade  of  the  leaf  in  a  peculiar  guise;  in  the  j 
two  cells  or  compartments,  standing  side  by  side,  he  sees  the  j 
right  and  left  half  of  the  blade;  in  the  solid  part  that  usu- 
ally connects  them,  the  midrib  of  the  blade;  and  the  in-  i 
terior.  instead  of  the  green  pulp  of  foliage,  contains  a  pow- 
dery matter,  commonly  of  yellow  color,  composed  of  minute 
grains.  This  powder  is  named  j^o//tH;  its  production  is  the 
essential  thing:  it  is  discharged  by  the  opening  of  the  an- 
ther, and  its  oflice  is  to  fertilize  the  pistil,  or  rather  the  im- 
portant contents  of  the  pistil.  A  pistil,  complete  and  sim- 
ple, consists  of  three  parts — 1.  the  ornry  at  the  base,  the  cell 
or  closed  cavity  of  which  contains  one  or  more  ovuhsy  the 
bodies  which  after  fertilization  become  seeds  ;  2,  the  fit_i/lf.\  a 
column  or  narrowed  prolongation  of  the  summit  of  the 
ovary;  ^.  the  sti'i/niu,  which  is  sometimes  a  knob  nt  the 
apex  of  the  style,  sometimes  a  mere  point,  or  a  line  running 
down  one  side  of  it;  it  is  always  destitute  of  the  epidermis  or 
skin  which  covers  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  has  either  a 
roughened  or  a  glutinous  or  a  moist  surface,  to  which  pollen 
may  adhere.  The  ovary  is  an  essential  part,  as  it  contains 
the  ovules  or  future  seeds;  the  stigma  also,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pollen  to  it  is  requisite  to  the  maturation  of  the 
ovules  into  seeds ;  the  style  is  sometimes  wanting,  as  the 
stigma  may  as  well  be  borne  upon  the  apex  of  the  ovary.  A 
simple  ])istil  is  conceived  by  the  botanist  to  answer  to  a  leaf 
with  its  edges  brought  together  and  united  so  as  to  form  a 
closed  sac  (the  ovary),  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  the  lining  its  upper  surface  ;  and 
the  ovules  are  borne  on  some  part  of  the  line  {suture)  which 
represents  the  united  edges  of  the  leaf,  or  on  some  en- 
largement of  this  line  {pUtcenta).  The  style  is  a  prolong- 
ation of  the  apex  of  this  ideal  leaf,  with  margins,  as  we  may 
suppose,  rolled  in  :  the  stigma  answers  to  some  portion  of 
leaf-margin  or  apex  denuded,  and  sometimes  enlarged  for 
the  readier  lodgment  of  pollen. 

To  this  idea  and  type  of  a  flower,  which  is  simply  and 
completely  realized  in  some,  and  incompletely  so  in  others, 
the  botanist  refers  all  flowers  he  meets  with  ;  and  he  ex- 
plains all  deviations  from  it,  and  all  disguises  of  it,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  that  govern  the  arrangement,  com- 
binations, etc.  of  stem  and  leaves.  For  example :  when  the 
calyx  or  corolla  occurs  as  a  cup  or  tube,  he  sees  in  it  a  con- 
genital coalescence,  or  union  by  their  adjacent  edges,  of  the 
leaves  of  a  whorl  or  cycle;  when  these  parts  cohere  below 
with  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  he  recognizes  an  adnation  of 
contiguous  whorls.  When  the  petals,  stamens,  or  other 
parts  are  numerous,  this  augmentation  means  that  addi- 
tional whorls  or  cycles  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  metamor- 
phosed leaves  of  that  order  have  developeil.  AVhen  these 
organs  are  fewer  than  the  numerical  plan  of  the  flower  in- 
dieates,  the  botanist  perceives  that  some  of  the  members  of 
a  cycle  have  failed  to  be  produced — are  sirpprcniSful,  as  he 
would  say — and  he  generally  may  detect  either  the  rudi- 
ments or  vestiges  of  the  missing  organs,  or  the  vacant  places 
which  they  should  occupy — i.  c,  which  the  symmetry  of 
the  blossom  calls  for. 

There  is  not  only  a  general  plan  of  flowers,  but  a  par- 
ticular plan  for  those  of  each  natural  order,  and  a  still 
more  special  plan  for  the  flowers  of  the  same  genus  or  kind ; 
and  so  one  flower  of  a  group  helps  to  interpret  the  others — 
the  more  regular  and  complete  ones  throw  light  upon  the 
irregular,  incomplete,  or  unsymmetrieal  ones,  by  which  the 
botanist  sees  through  their  disguises. 

So  in  the  fruit,  which  is  the  ovary  and  its  contents  ma- 
tured, the  morphological  botanist  sees  either  single  leaves 
or  whorls  of  leaves,  either  separate  or  combined,  either  free 
from  other  parts  or  congenitally  united  with  them,  either 
still  retaining  or  resuming  somewhat  of  foliaceous  character, 
as  in  a  legume  or  pea-pod,  or  hardened,  as  in  a  nut,  or 
thickened  and  softened  throughout,  as  in  a  berry,  or  with 
an  inner  stratum  hardened  to  form  the  stone,  and  the  outer 
stratum  softened  to  form  the  sapid  pulp  or  flesh  of  a  peach 
or  cherry.  In  an  apple  it  is  seen  that  the  principal  edible 
portion  of  the  fruit  consists  of  calyx  :  in  a  strawberry,  of 
axis  or  the  end  of  flower-stalk  upon  which  the  ovaries  were 
borne;  and  so  on. 


The  pistils,  or  the  carpels  of  which  a  pistil  is  composed,  end 
the  morphological  series,  and  in  the  seed — or  rather  in  the 
embryo  formed  in  the  seed — the  series  l)egins  anew.  J^ome 
would  see  in  the  ovule,  and  consequently  in  the  seed,  a  bud, 
developed  usually  on  the  margin  of  the  carpellary  leaf,  and 
point  to  bryophyllum  and  other'jilants.  whose  leaves  arc  apt 
to  develop  leaf-buds  upon  their  edges.  In  that  view  the 
kernel  of  the  ovule  answers  to  axis,  and  its  coats  to  leaves. 
The  other,  and  perhaps  the  better,  view  is,  that  ovules  are 
special  appendages  or  transformed  lobes  of  leaves  conse- 
crated to  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 

The  lower  grades  of  plants  would  require  to  have  their 
structure  aud  morphology  separately  explained,  for  which 
space  is  lacking;  they  will  be  treated  under  the  heads, 
Ferns,  Mosses.  Lichens.  Fungi.  Alga;  (Seaweed),  etc.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  general  plan  of  vegetation,  by  stem, 
and  leaves  symmetrically  arranged  upon  it.  prevails  in  the 
higher  orders  of  the  lower  grade  of  plants,  such  as  ferns 
and  mosses:  that  stem  and  leaves  begin  to  be  fusecl  into  a 
common  fidiaceous  expansion  in  liverworts;  that  all  <tis- 
tinction  of  this  sort  vanishes  in  lichens  and  algsc,  and  still 
more  in  fungi,  which  in  all  their  multifarious  diversity  have 
nothing  which  in  any  sense  answers  to  foliage,  root.  etc. 

As  to  organs  of  reproduction,  the  greatest  sinijdificatioa 
of  the  flower  occurs  in  coniferous  plants  (pines,  cypress, 
yew,  etc.)  and  in  the  allied  Cyeas  family.  In  these  the 
female  flower  is  reduced  to  the  pistillary  leaf  or  carpel,  and 
that  is  open  ;  style  and  stigma  are  done  away  with,  and  the 
pollen  falls  directly  upon  the  mouth  of  the  ovules  to  fer- 
tilize them.  Sometimes,  as  in  yew,  the  whole  apparatus  is 
reduced  to  a  naked  ovule.  Such  are  termed  ijifiiDUiipeyni- 
OH8  plants — )'.  e.,  paked-seeded ;  and  in  contradistiuction 
those  of  the  ordinary  sort  with  ovules  in  a  closed  ovary, 
and  therefore  seeds  in  a  pericarp  (inside  a  fruit),  are  amjin- 
uprrmons.  But  what  distinguishes  comjiletely  the  lower 
grade  of  plants  from  the  higher  is  a  total  change  of  type  as 
to  reproduction.  From  ferns  downward,  flowers  (and  their 
result,  seeds)  disappear.  Their  reproductive  organs  are 
analogous  to  flowers  and  seeds,  but  not  homologous  with 
them — not  of  the  same  type.  In  common  language  we  say 
that  while  ordinary  plants  are  flowering,  those  of  the  lower 
grade  are  flowerless.  Linna?us  gave  the  technical  term  of 
phmiogamous  or  2)^HOuroijamon8  to  plants  which  produce 
flowers  (stamens  and  pistils),  and  cri/pfot/nnions  to  those 
(such  as  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  alga^.  and  fungi)  which,  as 
the  appellation  denotes,  have  no  obvious  stamens  and 
pistils.  His  name  implied  that  there  were  organs  answer- 
ing in  function  to  stamens  and  pistils,  although  concealed 
at  least  from  his  view.  And  the  correctness  of  his  surmise 
is  now  confirmed.  Cryptogamous  plants  ])0ssess  organs 
which  act  as  stamens  And  pistils,  as  microscopical  researches 
have  shown.  The  result,  however,  is  not  a  seed  containing 
an  embryo,  but  a  much  more  simple  body,  called  a  spore, 
which  by  germination  grows  into  a  new  plant.  The  appa- 
ratus for  producing  spoi'cs  differs  so  widely  in  different 
orders  of  cryptogamous  plants  that  it  must  be  separately 
studied  in  each.  To  understand  them  requires  a  knowledge  of 
II.  Vetjctahle  Auntoniy  or  Hintoloffif. — The  space  here  de- 
voted to  morphological  botany  demands  the  curtailment  of 
the  other  departments.  The  history  of  vegetable  anatomy 
is  that  of  microscopical  research.  The  leading  facts  are, 
that  plants  are  built  up  of  parts  or  integers,  all  essentially 
of  one  nature,  however  diverse  in  form,  of  which  a  good 
general  idea  may  be  obtained  by  likening  the  integers  to 
the  bricks  of  an  edifice,  supposing  the  bricks  to  be  hollow 
and  various  in  shape.  These  organic  components  of  plants 
arc  called  celh.  They  consist  of  a  wall  of  solid  vegetable 
matter,  circumscribing  a  closed  cavity,  which,  while  the 
cell  is  alive,  contains  some  living  vegetable  matter,  cither 
solid  or  liquid.  Or,  going  back  to  the  beginning,  a  vege- 
table cell  (not  very  apjtropriately  so  named)  is  or  was  a 
mass  of  plastic  vegetable  matter,  mostly  of  minute  size, 
which  encases  itself  with  a  wall  or  shell,  this  wall  remain- 
ing permanent,  although  the  living  parts  within  may  have 
disappeared.  A  plant,  such  as  an  oak  tree,  began  its  exist- 
ence, in  an  ovule  of  the  parent,  as  a  single  cell  of  this  sort. 
The  whole  subsequent  growth  came  from  this  ;  the  capital 
fact  being  that  the  living  vegetable  cell  has  the  power  of 
multiplication.  As  it  grows  it  is  capable  of  dividing  into 
two,  and  these  again  into  two,  and  so  on.  There  are  plants 
(chiefly  aquatic)  of  the  simplest  possible  structure,  which 
consist  of  but  one  cell ;  for  as  the  cell  multiplies  by  succes- 
sive divisions  into  two,  these  separate  and  thus  become 
so  many  individuals.  There  are  jdants  which  consist  of  a 
single  row  of  such  cells  developing  in  a  chain,  and  remain- 
ing adherent  at  least  for  a  time;  or  of  a  plane  of  cells,  di- 
viding as  they  grow  in  two  directions.  But  in  all  the  higher 
plants  the  cells  build  up  a  structure  composed  mostly  of 
distinct  organs  (stem,  leaves,  roots):  and  the  cells  them- 
selves develop  in  various  shapes,  some  round  or  polygonal, 
some  lengthened  into   tubes,  some  with  thin  and  delicate 
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walls  (as  in  tho  pith  and  green  bark),  some  with  thicker  or 
even  very  thick  walls  (as  in  wood,  in  the  stone  of  a  cherry, 
etc.).  Woody  fibres,  bust  of  bark,  ducts,  and  all  the  ana- 
tomical elements  of  a  tree  or  herb,  consist  entirely  of  cells 
or  of  combinations  of  them,  all  of  the  same  type  and  origin, 
however  diverse  in  form,  texture,  etc.  These  are  variously 
combined,  arranged,  and  modified,  composing  the  piirtieu- 
lar  anatomy  of  roots,  stems,  and  leaves.  In  the  stems  of 
flowering  jilants  tho  distribution  of  the  woody  portion 
(wood-cells  with  ducts,  etc.)  is  upon  two  plans — one,  that 
of  common  wood,  which  is  in  concentric  layers  aroun<i  a 
pith  and  within  a  separable  bark,  and  a  new  layer  is  every 
year  added  outside  of  tbat  of  the  year  before  ;  this  is  tho 
cxoifrnoHH  stem,  or  outside-grower:  the  other,  that  of  palms 
and  the  like,  has  no  annual  layers,  but  the  wood  is  in  sep- 
arate bumllcs.  inters])erse(l  in  the  jiirby  or  cellular  jtart, 
without  apparent  order,  throughout  tho  whole  diumeler, 
but  more  accumulated  towards  tha  circumference;  as  tho 
newer  wood  or  new  bundles  were  thought  to  bo  added  to- 
wards the  centre,  this  stem  was  named  cnrlor/euotts — i".  c, 
an  inside-grower. 

In  the  leaves,  the  arrangement  of  tho  woody  portion 
fiu'ming  their  framework  (ribs,  veins,  nerves,  etc.)  which 
supports  the  green  pulp  or  cellular  portion,  equally  follows 
two  plans.  In  one,  tho  leaves  are  rftinidittd  or  urftrtf- 
vei»i  i{ — (".  c,  the  liner  divisions  of  the  framework  branch 
off  from  a  central  rib,  or  from  one  or  more  pairs  of  lateral 
ribs  also,  and  their  subiiivisions,  or  some  of  them,  unite 
(anastomose  or  inosculate)  with  other  divisions  to  form  a 
network  of  veins  ;  this  occurs  in  jilants  with  exogenous 
stemH.  and  only  those,  with  some  excc])tions.  In  the  other 
plan,  which  is  characteristic  of  plants  with  enilogenous 
stems,  but  not  absolutely  so,  the  loaves  are  pnvallil-rrlnrd 
— i.  c,  the  framework  is  composed  of  simple  and  parallel 
veins  (formerly  called  nerves),  proceeding  unbranchcd  from 
the  base  of  the  blade  to  tho  apex,  or  else  from  a  midrib 
to  the  margins.  These  differences  are  turned  to  much  ac- 
count in  descriptive  botany. 

1 1 1.  /*}ii/ni"('ii/ical  Botany,  or  Vegetable  Pln/siofof/i/,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  actions  or  functious  of  plants  con- 
sidered as  organisms,  is  a  wide  subject,  which  may  be 
treated  under  an  indei)endent  head.  Tho  portion  which 
relates  to  nutrition  connects  itself  with  vegotal)le  chemistry. 
The  action  of  the  roots  in  absorbing,  of  the  stem  in  con- 
veying, and  of  the  leaves  in  digesting  or  assimilating,  the 
materials  upon  which  vegetables  live,  the  use  of  assimilated 
matter  in  growth,  tho  expenditure  of  sonic  of  it  in  doing 
work,  arc  leading  topics.  The  most  fundamental  idea  in 
all  vegetable  physiology  is,  that  plauts  create  all  organic 
matter,  and  consequently  provide  all  the  food. upon  which 
animals  live.  The  function  of  vegetation  is  the  assimila- 
tion of  mineral  matter — earth,  air,  and  water,  chiefly  the 
two  latter — into  organic  matter,  which  is  alone  capable  of 
composing  the  living  structure  of  vegetables  and  animals. 
Animals  appropriate  this,  but  produce  none.  Plants  do  this 
all-importatit  work  only  in  their  green  parts  and  under  the 
light  of  the  sun.  Under  the  solar  radiance  they  decompose 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  with  the  liberation  of  oxygen  gas 
(therefore  purifying  or  renovating  tho  atmosphere  for  tho 
breathing  of  animals);  and  they  transform  what  they 
retain  into  permanent  plant-structure — that  is,  into  cell- 
walls,  or  else  into  equivalent  substance  of  which  cell-walls 
may  be  made  (such  as  starch,  sugar,  and  the  like).  They 
also  convert  these  same  mineral  elements,  along  with  somo 
form  of  combined  nitrogen  (ammonia,  nitrates,  etc.),  into 
proteino  or  protoplasm,  which  makes  up  the  vitally-activo 
jKirt  of  living  jtlant-cells,  and  is  tho  source  of,  and  essen- 
tially identiL-al  with,  the  flesh  of  animals. 

And  here  a  most  important  idea,  of  recent  conception 
and  dcmiinstration,  is  brought  into  view — namely,  that 
vegetable  matter,  produced  under  the  influence  <d'  the  sun, 
whether  as  ])lant-fabric  (wooil,  etc.)  or  as  jirepared  material 
of  which  fabric  may  be  made  (starch,  sugar,  oil,  lihrine. 
etc.).  as  also  the  flesh  or  other  fabric  of  animals  derived 
from  these,  is  to  be  regarded  as  matter  in  a  state  of 
energy  ;  and  energy  is  the  power  to  do  work.  This,  which 
tlie  animal  derives  from  the  food  supplinl  by  the  vege- 
tahle.  tho  vegetable  has  stored  up  in  tlie  matter  which  tho 
sun's  rays,  acting  upon  tho  living  plant,  have  brought  into 
this  state  of  energy. 

In  tho  function  of  reproduction,  tho  mode  in  which  tho 
pn'Ien  acts  in  fertilizing  tho  ovules  and  originating  tho 
eiii'iryo  in  the  seed  ;  the  arrangements  through  which  these 
minute  powdery  grains  are  transferred  from  the  anthers 
in  v.Mch  they  originate  to  the  stigma  upon  which  Ihey  arc 
to  act,  and  by  a  gr<»wlh  from  thence  to  the  ovule,  or.  in 
some  oases,  tho  immediate  application  (»f  pollen  to  tho 
<ivule;  the  maturation  of  fruit  and  seed:  the  arrangement 
fir  tlio  dispersiuu  of  the  latter;  their  gi-rminatinn. — these 
lire  some  of  the  leading  inquiries.  Lastly,  the  vitiil  mani- 
festations as  displayed  in  tho  movements  or  changes   of 


direction  which  plants  (no  less  really  than  animals)  exe- 
cute— some  of  them  in  connection  with  vegetation  and 
growth,  some  subservient  to' reproductive  functions — form 
extremely  interesting  subjects  of  jihysiological  inquiry. 

IV.  ,Si/ntv>itatir  /iotanif  comprises  all  inquiries  relative  to 
plants  us  consisting  of  kim/n  variously  related  to  ono 
another — i.e.,  as  manifesting  resemblances  and  differences 
in  various  degrees.  Plants  are  thus  considered  as  consti- 
tuting u  systematic  whole  or  mfftahle  kiu*j(hnn.  Common- 
wealth would  have  been  a  truer  term,  for  ihe  vegetable  cre- 
atiiin  cloes  not  culminate  in  a  head  or  actual  archetype,  as 
does  the  animal  realm  in  man.  There  arc  high  and  low 
plants  in  grade,  but  no  highest  and  no  lowest.  The  jtrinei- 
pal  departments  of  this  great  brunch  of  botanical  seieneo 
are — I,  Taxunomy,  and  2,  Phytotjrajjhy,  or  DiHcriptivc 
Jiofaiii/. 

1.  Taxonomy  is  tho  study  of  the  jirinciplcs  of  classifica- 
tion, and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  divisions  expressive 
of  tho  diverse  grades  of  rescniblance  manifested  among 
plants  may  be  made  and  defined.  The  fundamental  facts 
in  nature  upon  which  classification  in  natural  history  is 
based  are  these  twri:  Iwt.  Plants  and  animals  occur  in 
kinds,  and  are  reproduced  true  to  their  essential  ehurac- 
teristtcs,  from  generation  to  generation;  in  other  words, 
progeny  is  like  parent.  2d.  The  numenms  kimls  exhibit 
unequal  ami  very  various  degrees  of  resemblunce,  some 
being  very  similar,  others  widely  dissimilar.  I'pon  the  first 
rests  the  idea  of  upcctrM ;  upon  the  second,  that  of  genera, 
orders,  classes,  etc.  Species  is  the  unit  in  natural  history. 
Individuals  occur  as  links  in  the  chain  of  generations  which 
have  comedown  from  the  immemorial  past:  this  "peren- 
nial succession  of  individuals,"  this  ruHemhle  of  individuals 
proceeding  from  a  common  stock,  constitutes  a  sjiecics. 
Genera,  orders,  classes,  and  the  like  are  assemblages  of 
species,  of  various  degrees  of  likeness,  according  to  tho 
grade.  Those  species  which  are  most  alike  are  of  one  genus; 
for  example,  red  oak,  white  oak,  scarlet  oak.  live  oak,  etc. 
are  so  many  species  of  the  oak  genus.  Those  which  concur 
in  a  more  general  resemblance,  as  being  on  the  same  plan 
of  structure  in  all  their  important  organs,  with  whatever 
difference  in  details,  represent  an  order  or  family  (these 
terms  being  synonymous  in  botany);  c  r/.,  the  oak  genus, 
with  the  chestnut,  beech,  ha/.el.  etc.,  are  of  one  order.  Thr.se 
which  have  only  a  more  general  resemblance  are  of  "ue 
class.  Proceeding  synthetically,  from  tho  species  upward, 
these  are  grofipn,  successively  more  and  more  eomjirehen- 
sive.  Proceeding  analytically  from  the  vegetable  kingfhun 
as  a  whole,  distinguishable  into  jiarts,  they  are  tfirixiuiiH. 
Tho  sc()uence  of  subordination,  from  general  to  jiartieular, 
in  all  natural  history,  invariably  is — Class,  Onlcr,  6Vim(«, 
Spertc>t. 

This  sufficed  for  tiio  earlier  naturalists  ;  but  in  modern 
times  the  vast  increase  in  the  nuniher  of  known  species,  and 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  structure,  have  called 
for  the  recognition  of  more  numerous  grades.  The  term 
tribf  has  been  intercalated  above  genus,  and  sub-class,  sub- 
order, sub-tribe,  sub-genus  next  under  class,  order,  etc. ; 
the  extended  scaffolding  to  be  used  or  not.  accortling  as 
diversities  in  structure  and  the  numbers  of  forms  to  bo 
classified  may  require. 

Although  *yjcc(*f»  is  the  recognized  unit  in  natural  history 
classifieatiim.  no  s])eoies  is  represented  by  abscdutely  iden- 
tical individuals.  The  ditTcrences  may  be  slight,  apparently 
casual  and  evanescent  ;  or  they  may  be  more  renuirkable.  iu- 
oxi>lieable  by  any  known  causes  or  conditions,  and  more  en- 
during. Some  species  arc  much  disposed  to  vary  ;  some 
maintain  a  general  uniformity.  Kven  the  branches  from 
the  same  stem  may  vary,  and  when  variations  or  "sports" 
of  this  character  arise,  they  incline  to  be  ])erpetuated  in  the 
ofl'shoots.  Bud  variations,  however,  are  not  common:  the 
offshftot  for  tho  most  part  strictly  reproduces  the  parent 
stctek.  Most  varieties  originate  from  seed.  Here  the  re- 
sult of  all  obser^ntion  leatls  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
two  opp<ised  tenileiicies  in  every  sexual  re[»rtiduetion  :  1. 
That  of  the  progeny  to  be  like  the  parent  or  i>areuls  in  all 
respects:  this  ordinarily  obtains  such  full  mastery  as  to 
have  establishe<l  the  fundamental  pmpositlon  that  the  spe- 
cies reproduces  itself;  which,  inure  strictly  analyzed,  means 
that  individuals  reproduce  their  like.  2.  The  second  is  the 
tendency  to  be  unlike  the  parents  hy  varying  in  some  minor 
particulars,  to  strike  out  sonu-thing  new  and  peculiar.  The 
law  of  inheritance  generally  jirevails.  bu^  the  tendency  to  in- 
dividualize manifests  itself  strongly  now  and  then  in  certain 
ami  minor  particulars,  and  sets  up  a  variety.  Viiimportant 
as  this  may  be  In  wild  ])lants.and  in  any  single  step.it  be- 
comes rif  the  highest  practical  c<>nscquenoe  in  horticullure. 
agriculture,  and  stuck-breeding.  in  which  all  depends  upon 
favoring,  strengthening.  an<l  preserving  varieties.  Varie- 
ties of  recent  origination  are  seMom  directly  perpetualde 
by  seed,  although  they  are  so  by  buds  (oft'shoois.  layering, 
grafting,  etc.);  the  tendency  of  the  ofispring  to  inherit  tho 
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peculiarities  of  the  parent  being  likely  to  be  overborne  by 
the  ancestral  tendency — /.  e.,  the  disposition  to  take  after 
grandparents,  great-grandparents,  etc.  Also,  in  uncon- 
trolled nature,  the  cross-breeding  with  indivi<luals  of  the 
unvaried  sto-:'k  is  almost  sure  to  obliterate  the  incipient 
variation.  The  variation  is  preserved  and  led  on,  under 
man's  care,  by  close-breeding  in  the  first  instance,  and  by 
selecting  for  seed  only  those  of  the  progeny  that  inherit 
most  of  the  peculiarity;  then  again  selecting  from  the  best 
of  these,  and  so  on  for  a  few  generatiocs.  In  this  way  the 
force  of  ntarimti,  or  taking  after  ancestors,  is  weakened  or 
evaded  ;  for  the  new  generation  is  far  more  likely  to  take 
after  its  immediate  parents,  grandparents,  and  great-grand- 
parents when  all  are  similar,  than  after  a  remoter  ancestry, 
the  parental  and  the  grandparental  (or  atavic)  forces  now 
acting  in  the  same  line.  In  this  way  varieties,  which  at 
first  would  come  true  only  by  bud-propagation,  arc  devel- 
oped into  racen,  or  varieties  of  greater  fixity,  which  come 
true  from  seed.  Races  in  plants  are  naturally  most  im- 
portant in  annuals  and  biennials,  wRich  are  capable  of  per- 
petuation only  by  seed.  There  are  perha])S  no  annuals  or 
biennials  in  cultivation  which  refuse  to  diverge  into  races. 

Moreover,  nearly  related  species  may  often,  but  not  in  all 
cases,  be  cross  fertilized,  and  so  their  peculiarities  mixed  in 
the  progeny,  which  takes  after  both  parents ;  this  gives 
rise  to  hifhriih.  These  are  of  transient  existence,  except 
when  perpetuated  from  buds — first,  because  they  are  com- 
monly sterile  prr  hc;  secondly,  because  they  are  liable  to  be 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  one  or  the  other  parent,  and  so 
brought  back  to  that  type;  thirdly,  because  even  when  fer- 
tile ^^cr  Hf",  the  (irogeny  in  a  generation  or  two  returns,  some 
to  one  and  some  to  the  other  parental  type  by  a  dissever- 
ance of  the  mixed  characters,  one  part  inheriting  only  the 
peculiarities  of  the  male,  the  other  only  those  of  the  female, 
parent  of  the  hybrid. 

Races  and  varieties,  of  whatever  sort  or  degree  of  fixity, 
have  been  regarded  as  of  economical  importance  only,  but 
merely  perplexing  to  the  systematist.  Recently,  however, 
they  have  assumed  a  new  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  jihilo- 
so])hical  naturalist  through  the  investigations  and  reasonings 
of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  varieties 
are  incipient  species,  and  cognate  species  only  varieties  of 
greater  divergence  or  fixity — offshoots  of  higher  antiquity 
from  a  common  stock.  To  many  of  the  leading  naturalists 
of  the  jiresent  day,  even  those  who  do  not  recognize  the 
agency  of  "  natural  selection  "  as  the  operative  cause,  the 
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terms  relationship,  affinity,  consanguinity,  and  the  like,  by 
which  the  resemblance  of  one  species  or  one  genus  to  an- 
other has  always  been  denoted,  arc  no  longer  regarded  as 
metaphors,  but  rather  as  unconscious  expressions  of  the 
idea  that  the  resemblances  are  a  consequence  of  community 
of  descent. 

The  Methods  ttf  Cliissijicnlion,  by  which  the  principles  of 
taxonomy  have  been  applied  to  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  species  of  plants,  may  here  be  considered  only  so  far 
as  concerns — 1.  The  system  which  gave  the  great  impulse 
to  botany  in  the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
prevailed  through  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth;  2. 
The  system  which  has  now  taken  its  place,  and  under  which 
the  science  is  attaining  a  truly  philosopliical  development. 
The  first,  the  artificial  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  was  en- 
tirely the  work  of  this  pre-eminent  naturalist:  to  the  sec- 
ond, the  natural  system,  he  made  early  and  important  con- 
tributions, and  commended  the  work  to  his  successors.  The 
two  great  ends  of  a  classification  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
arc — 1,  to  exhibit  the  relationships  which  subsist  among 
plants,  and  bind  them  into  a  systematic  whole:  therefore  to 
arrange  them  in  such  order,  and  under  such  successive 
grades,  that  each  species  and  each  group  of  species  shall 
stand  next  to  those  which  it  most  resembles  in  all  or  in  the 
most  important  respects — L  e.,  in  a  system  which  shall  ex- 
press (so  far  as  we  can  discover  and  express  in  terms)  the 
plan  of  nature,  or,  more  worthily,  the  plan  of  the  Creator 
in  the  vegetable  world ;  2,  to  enable  a  learner  readily  to 
ascertain  the  name,  place  in  the  system,  and  an  account  of 
all  that  is  known  of  any  particular  species.  These  two 
ends  should  be  subserved  by  one  and  the  same  classification. 
In  the  last  century  this  was  not  practicable.  So  Linnteus 
contrived  the  system  which  bears  his  name  as  a  temporary 
but  much-needed  expedient  to  subserve  the  latter  jiurpose. 
He  named  it  an  artificial  syfUem,  because  in  its  classes  and 
orders  it  did  not  attempt  to  express  all  or  the  more  import- 
ant relationships  of  plants,  but  only  those  which  could  most 
conveniently  be  used  for  a  practical  purpose.  lie  named 
it  the  ftexurrf  si/Htem,  because  he  founded  it  upon  the  sta- 
mens and  jiistils.  of  which  he  had  just  completed  the  proof 
that  they  were  the  sexual  apparatus;  and  he  saw,  with  in- 
stinctive sagacity,  that  agreement  or  similarity  in  the  or- 
gans and  method  of  reproduction  would  furnish  the  best 
characters  for  classification.  Linna'us  accordingly  ar- 
ranged the  vegetable  kingdom  under  twenty-four  classes, 
characterized  mainly  by  the  stamens,  as  follows : 

Stamens  1 1.  Monandria. 

"  2 2.  DlANDRIA. 

"  3 3.  Triandria. 

"  4 4.  Tetrandria. 

"  5 5.  Pentandria. 

"  G 6.  Hexandria. 

"  7 7.  Heptandria. 

"  8 8.  Octandria. 

"  9, 9.  Enneandria. 

"  10 10.  Pecandria. 

"  11-19 11.  Dodecandeia. 

"  20  or  more,  adhe- 
rent to  the  calyx 12.  Icosandria. 

"  20  or  more,  not  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx 13.  Polyandria. 
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length  : 


of  unequal 
length : 


connected  with  each  other  . 


two  longand  two  short  sta- 
mens  14.  Didynamia. 

four  long  and  two  short 
stamens 15.  Tetradynamia. 

by  their  filaments  in  asln- 

'gleset IG.  MosADELPiriA. 

by  their  filaments  in  two 

sets ..- 17.  DiADELPHIA. 

h\  their  filaments  in  more 

"than  two  sets 18.  Poi.yadet.phia. 

by  their  anthers 19.  Syngenesia. 

20.  Gynandria. 


in  separate  flowers-. 


jt-ai^  the  stamens  adherent  to  the  pistil 

Plants  f  in  the  same  individuals 21.  Mon<t:cia. 

having  ,  in  different  individuals 22.  Dkecia. 

some  of  the  Howers  pfrfect, 
others  separated,  in  the 
same, or  two  or  threcdif- 

^      ferent  individuals 2.3.  Polygamia. 

the  stamens  and  pistils  (concealed)  represented  only  by  analogues 24.  Crypto(;amia. 

The  orders  were  founded  upon  some  considerations  re- 
specting the  pistils,  their  number,  or  the  number  of  their 


styles  in  compound  pistils — ('•(/■■•  Mfmoiftfin'ft,  with  one. 
l)i{fi(iiift,  with  two,, and  so  on;  and  upon  divers  other  con- 
siderations in  the  other  classes,  whicn  there  is  not  space 
here  to  specify.  The  interest  of  this  artificial  classification 
is  now  only  historical,  except  that  it  has  firmly  established 
many  names  and  terms  ii»  the  science  with  which  the  bota- 
nist has  to  be  familiar. 

The  uatural  st/stcm,  of  which  the  endeavor  is  to  arrange  all 
plants  according  to  their  true  relationships,  has  now  been  so 
far  perfected  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  as  easy  for  practical 
as  it  is  indispensable  for  all  thoroughly  scientific  use.     Its 


first  development  as  a  complete  system  was  by  the  ,Jus- 
sieus,  uncle  and  nephew,  in  the  last  century.  Towards  its 
perfection  many  have  contributed  in  the  present  century  : 
the  two  names"  most  eminently  and  intimately  associated 
with  it  are  those  of  Robert  Brown  and  A.  P.  De  CandoUc. 
It  recognizes,  first  of  all,  two  great  series  of  i)lants.  a  higher 
and  a  lower  grade  :  the  higher  comprising  the  whole  twenty- 
three  Linna^an  artificial  classes  (above  presented) ;  that  is, 
all  plants  which  are  sexually  propagated  through  stamens 
and  pistils  (in  other  words,  bear  flowers  1.  which  result  in 
seeds,  of  which  the  essentia!  thing  is  that  they  contain  an 
embryo,  as  stated  in  another  part  of  this  article.  These  are 
phienogamons,   or  more   popularly  Jiowerimj  plants.      The 
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lower  scries,  comprising  the  Liniuean  class  rn/ptm/amifi, 
has  sexual  propagation  cft'cetcil  through  organs  which  are 
only  analogous  in  functions  to  stamens  ami  pistils,  result- 
ing  (as    ulready   explained)    in   aporeti,    instead   of  seeds: 


these  are  cn/ptot/nmous  or  ftvwerlcHH  plantn.  The  primary 
divisions  or  classes  of  the  two  series  can  hero  be  presented 
only  in  the  following  tabular  form: 


Ser.  I.  Flowering  or 

PiL-ESOGAMOLlS 

PLjVNTS,  with 


ICxogenous  growth  and  a  dicotyledonous  embryo.      Class  I.  Exogens,  or  Dicotyledons. 

Seeds  in  a  pericarp.  Subclass  1.  Angiospemis. 
Seeds  naked.  "       2.  Gymnosperms. 

.  Endogenous  growth  and  a  raonocotyledonous  embryo.    "  II.  Endogens,  Monocotyledons. 


Ser.  TI.  Flowerlrss 

orCRVrTUiiAMOUS 

Plants,  willi 


a  distinct  axis,  or  stem  and  foHage,  containing 

(cfllular  tissue  oidy. 

.  no  distinction  of  stem  and  foliage,  but  all  confouadid  in  a  Ihallus. 


J  woody  and  vascular  tissue.  Class  III.  Acrooens, 


IV.   ANOPIIYT1--S. 


V.  TllALLOI'HYTES. 


Under  these  come  the  natural  orders  or  families  (hctwGGn 

one  and  two  hundred  in  number  when  most  comprehen- 
sively treated)  ;  under  these  sn}t-nnh:rN,  frH>rn,  vtc,  when- 
ever such  have  to  be  recognized  ;  and  finally  the  (jtnt'i-tt 
and  sprricH. 

V.  Pliifttu/rnph/,  or  Special  Descriptive  Boiaui/,  is  the 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  classification  in  the  actual 
arrangement  and  characterization  of  tiicsc  great,  divisions, 
of  the  orders  under  them,  of  the  genera  and  species,  etc.; 
and  the  application  of  names  to  each  according  to  certain 
fixed  rules.  This  introtluces  (ifttssolo/jy  (a  better  word  than 
the  mongrel  one,  becau.so  half  Latin  and  half  (xrcek,  trr- 
7niiiofiiffif),  vr\uch  prescribes  the  system  u]ion  which  sub- 
stantive names  are  given  to  the  organs  and  parts  of  plants, 
and  adjective  terms  to  their  modifications  and  forms,  mak- 
ing a  technical  language  through  which  plants  and  their 
several  jmrts  may  be  compared  and  described  with  an  ex- 
actness and  lirevity  not  otherwise  possible.  Also  Xnniru- 
c/nfiire,  whieli  jirescribes  the  rules  for  giving  names  to  the 
plants  themselves  and  to  the  groups  which  they  compose. 

The  hiniiiiiiftl  tiijHtem  of  nomenclature — which  was  one  of 
the  happiest  hits  of  Linnrens,  and  of  a  value  which  those 
only  can  rightly  estimate  who  are  aware  of  the  inconveni- 
ences suffered  by  the  ante-Linnivan  botanlsis  in  their  en- 
deavors to  get  on  without  it — has  established  for  each  plant 
a  double  name — namely,  that  of  its  genus  and  that  of  its 
species.  A  genus  bears  a  name  of  one  word,  a  substantive — 
e.  _'/.,  Qiirrvus,  the  oak  genus,  /<f7/((»i.  the  lily  genus.  Genera 
and  generic  names,  in  the  modern  sense,  date  back  as  far 
as  Tournefort  (A.  D.  1700).  The  specific  name  was  the 
invention  of  Linnivus  {say  1750),  who  first  distinguished 
the  phrase  or  descriptive  character  of  a  species  from  its 
name,  making  the  latter  consist  of  a  single  word,  preferably 
an  adjective;  e.  f/.,  Qnercua  aUm,  for  white  oak,  Qnerciis 
rubi-ff,  for  red  oak.  The  generic  name  answers  to  our  sur- 
name, as  Brown  or  Jones:  the  specific  to  the  baptisnuil 
name,  as  John  and  James.  If  a  vnrieti/  has  to  be  designated, 
its  name  will  be  appended  to  that  of  the  syiccies — c.  r/., 
Qkci-chs  cocrinca  (scarlet  oak),  variety  (iticforia,  for  the 
quercitron  oak.  Names  of  groups  higher  than  gcni-ra  are 
in  the  nominative  jjlural,  anil  are  mostly  formed  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  name  of  a  principal  genus.  For  instance, 
Jiosff,  tiio  rose  genus,  gives  its  name  7^o«t'ff' to  the  rose  tribe, 
and  of  Ruf>ttrrir  to  the  rose  family.  This  is  a  short  expres- 
sion for  Plnutir  Hiihuvciv — i.  e.,  rosaceous  pbints. 

AifrimUiivnl  /iutani/,  Medicnl  fiotanif,  ami  the  like,  sig- 
nify so  much  of  systematic  botany  as  applies  to  agriculture, 
medicine,  etc. 

I*ii/ir<in(o/otfienl  or  Fossil  Tiotnuif  is  the  systematic  and 
structural  botany,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  fossil 
remains,  of  the  vegetation  of  former  ages.  Its  lessons, 
although  fragmentary,  are  of  the  highest  interest,  as  show- 
ing that  a  vegetation  predominantly  of  the  lower  grades 
alone  existed  in  the  earlier  geological  eras  ;  that  gymno- 
spcrmous  plants  long  preceded  angiospcrmous  exogens;  that 
the  latter  were  apparently  not  introduced  until  the  creta- 
ceous period;  and  that  our  existing  genera  largely  origin- 
ated in  tertiary  times,  and  were  then  represented  by  species, 
some  of  them  poeuliar.  but  many  nnudi  rcsenihling.  and 
some  obviously  identical  witii.  those  nf  the  present  day.  So 
that  it  may  be  inferred  that  tlic  actual  Ihira  of  the  United 
States  originated  in  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods, 
and  has  come  down  to  the  presi-nt  day  with  change  indeed, 
but  with  a  continuity  of  type  which  argues  genetic  trans- 
mission.    (See  Fossil  IIotanv.) 

(ho<jraphical  I{otaiti/—t]\o  study  of  the  relations  of 
plants  to  the  earth,  considered  in  reference  to  the  natural 
distribution  of  the  species  over  its  surface,  and  the  causes 
of  that  distribution — connects  the  science  of  liotany  with 
physical  geography  and  clinuitology  :  also  with  geology  as 
it  proceeds;  and  it  becomes  ajiparent  lliat  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  species  is  only  to  lie  t-xplaincd,  or  clearly  con- 
ceived, by  a  study  of  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface 


and  its  climates  have  undergone  since  the  types  of  the 
actual  vegetation  came  into  existence.  So  that  geographical 
and  fossil  botany  are  co-related  as  modern  is  to  ancient 
history.  a.sa  Gray. 

Ilot'aiiy  Hay,  a  bay  of  Australia,  in  New  South  Wales, 
which  was  diseovercd  by  Capt.  Cook  in  177<l,  and  named 
by  him  with  reference  to  the  great  numbi-r  of  new  plants 
found  there.  It  is  .0  miles  S.  uf  Sydney,  in  lat.  .'il*^  2'  S., 
and  btn.  161°  i;/  E.  A  colony  of  iJritish  convicts  was 
planted  here  in  17.S7,  and  was  removid  to  Port  Jackson  in 
17SS,  bnt  the  penal  colony  long  continued  to  retain  the 
name  of  Botany  Bay. 

Bot'etoiirt,  a  county  of  the  W.  part  of  Virginia.  Area, 
550  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Blue 
Kidge,  and  is  traversed  by  several  ridges  id"  the  Allegha- 
nies,  which  are  separated  by  fertile  valleys.  It  is  intersected 
by  tho  James  River,  and  also  drained  liy  Craig's  Creek. 
The  James  River  Canal  connects  this  county  with  Rich- 
mond. Grain  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  cro]>s.  Flour  is 
manufactured.  Iron  ore  abounds.  The  Peaks  of  Otter  arc 
near  its  S.  E.  border.     Capital,  Fincastle.     Puji.  II,:i2U. 

Botetourt  (Norkonnk  Berkeley),  Lonn.  was  horn  in 
Enghmd  about  17.'M.  lie  was  ajjpoiuted  royal  governorof 
Virginia  in  170S,  and  dissolved  the  assembly  of  burgesses 
in  17I>U  because  they  passed  a  remonstrance  against  some 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament.     Died  Oct.  15.  1770. 

Botetourt  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Roanoke  co., 
Va.,  is  the  scat  (d  llollins  Institute,  a  fiourishing  school  for 
ladies,  and  has  a  mild  and  pleasant  saline  spring  known  as 
'•Johnson's  Spring." 

Bot-Fly,  a  name  given  to  various  dipterous  insects  of 
the  family  CEslrida',  but  in  the  U.  S.  generally  applied  to 


The  fiy  lays  her  eggs 
after   laying    her  eggs 


Bot-fly. 

the  horse  bot-fly.  (instnijihlhis  etpil. 
upon    the  hairs  of   (he    horse,  and 

almost  immediately  dies.  The  eggs,  conveyed  to  the  horse  s 
stumadi,  are  hatched,  and  the  larva'  are  provitled  with 
mouth-linoks  by  which  tiiey  hang  on  to  the  i-oats  of  the 
stonnich.  In  about  a  year's  time  they  arc  discharged  with 
the  excrement,  and  in  one  month  they  are  changed  into 
perfect  flies.  M'hcn  very  numerous  tlierc  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  bots  are  very  injurious  to  the  horse:  but  there  is 
s<une  disjiute  among  horse-breeders  as  to  the  extent  of  tho 
injury  done  hy  them. 

Both  (Jan),  a  Flemish  jjaintcr,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in 
Ifiln.  lie  was  a  pupil  oi  Bloeniaert.  and  worked  in  Italy. 
He  excelled  in  hmdseapes,  and  rei)resented  the  atmospheric 
eflTects  of  Italy  with  much  fidelity.     Died  in  Itijl. 

Bo'thie  [Gaelic  Imthn./,  a  "hut  "].  the  name  applied  in 
ScothiTid  to  a  sort  of  barrack  or  large  temporary  structure 
for  the  lodging  of  farm-laborers,  stone-cutters,  and  otliers. 
There  are  also  bothies  where  women  are  lodged.  The 
bolhie  system  is  considered  by  the  best  classes  in  Scotland  as 
a  national  disgrace,  for  tlie  moral  results  of  the  plan  have 
been  deplorable. 
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Both'nia  [Sw.  liotten],  a  name  formerly  given  to  a 
country  of  Northern  Europe,  which  belonged  to  Sweden, 
and  was  ;*ituiitcdon  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The 
eastern  |iorti(tii  is  now  comprised  in  Finland,  and  the  west- 
ern forms  the  Swedish  provinces  of  PiteA  and  Umed. 

Bothnia^  Gulf  of,  the  northern  portion  of  theoBaltic 
Sea,  extends  iVum  Torneil.  soutlnvard  to  the  island  of  Aland, 
and  is  iibout  4ilil  miles  long.  Its  width  varies  from  GO  to 
i:iU  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Finland  and  on  the 
W.  by  Sweden.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about  tifty  fathoms. 
The  navigation  of  it  is  rendered  ditficult  by  many  small 
islands  and  sand-banks  near  the  shores.  The  gulf  is  usu- 
ally frozen  in  winter,  so  that  sledges  ean  cross  it, 

Bothrioceph'alus  [from  the  Gr.  ^o9piov,  a  "little 
pit,"  and  (ce^aAiJ,  the  "head,"  named  from  the  depressions 
on  each  side  of  its  head],  a  genus  of  cestoid  intestinal 
worms,  one?  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Timia,  or 
common  tapeworm.  It  inhabits  the  bodies  of  the  salmon, 
stickleback,  and  other  fishes,  as  well  as  human  beings. 
Two  species  occur  in  man,  Bvfhriocejjhafns  fatns  and  Both- 
rioccpfittliis  conlntua.  The  former  is  common  only  in  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  Finland,  Poland,  and  Switz- 
erland. It  is  from  .six  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  composed 
of  numerous  flat  and  wide  segments,  and  an  elongated, 
compressed,  obtuse  head.  The  mouth  is  small,  with  a  lon- 
gitudinal depression  extending  from  it  on  each  side.  Like 
the  Tnuiu,  it  is  hermaphrodite,  and  besides  discharging 
ova  multiplies  by  segmentation,  the  fragments  or ^>ro</^>^^V/ttf 
being  discharged  with  the  faeces  of  the  animal  in  which  it 
lives.  IVobably  this  parasite  is  introduced  into  the  human 
body  not  only  from  fish  eaten  as  food,  but  in  drinking 
water  from  lakes  and  rivers.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
soareely  a  family  is  free  from  it,  but  a  few  leagues  from  the 
coast  and  main  water-courses  it  almost  disappears.  Both- 
rinvcphitluH  ciirdatus  has  been  found  to  inhabit  the  human 
intestines  only  in  North  Greenland.  In  that  country  it  is 
quite  common  in  dogs.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
receives  its  name  from  the  cordate  or  heart-shaped  head. 
(Cobhfild,  Proceed inij8  of  the  Zuolof/ical  Society,  London, 
i8(>2.)  The  means  of  destroying  or  expelling  the  *'  broad 
tajteworm."  as  this  parasite  is  sometimes  called,  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  Txnia.     (See  Tapeworm.) 

Both'wcll,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Ontario  (Can- 
ada), is  intersected  by  the  Great  Western  R.ailway,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  St.  Clair  River,  and  on  the  S.  E. 
by  Lake  Erie.  Large  quantities  of  petroleum  are  produced. 
Aren,  547  square  miles.     Pop.  in  lJ^71,  20,701. 

Bothwell,  a  post-town  of  Zone  township,  Bothwell 
CO..  Ontario  (C^inada),  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  23 
miles  S.  W.  of  Chatham.  It  has  numerous  petroleum- 
wells,  and  a  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  and  lumber,  the  latter 
being  extensively  manufactured  here.  It  has  one  weekly 
paper.     Pop.  about  loOO. 

Bothwell  (Jamks  Hepburn),  Earl  of,  a  profligate 
and  audacious  Scottish  courtier,  was  born  about  1526.  lie 
inherited  the  title  and  large  estate  of  the  earl  his  father  in 
155t).  In  loG2  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  queen's  person,  but  he  escaped  to  France,  after  which  ; 
he  was  outlawed.  lie  returned  in  1565,  and  became  an 
enemy  of  Regent  Murray  and  a  favorite  adviser  of  Queen 
^lary.  The  murder  of  Lord  Darnley  (1567)  is  generally 
imputed  to  him.  lie  was  indicted  for  this  crime,  but  as  he 
came  to  court  with  4000  followers,  ho  was  acquitted.  In 
April,  1507,  many  nobles  signed  a  bond  or  document  in 
which  they  commended  Bothwell  as  a  fit  husband  to  the 
queen,  whom  he  carried  to  Dunbar  Castle.  He  marrieJ  her 
in  May  of  the  same  year.  A  strong  party  soon  took  arms 
against  Bothwell,  who  fled  to  Denmark,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned. Died  in  1576.  (See  Burtox,  "History  of  Scot- 
land," vol.  iv.;   RiiDnRTSiiN,  "History  of  Scotland.") 

Botocu'docs,  or  Aymo'res,  a  native  tribe  of  Brazil. 
They  live  in  the  furests  on  the  Rio  Doce,  along  the  bound- 
ary of  the  provinces  of  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas  Geraes, 
and  are  said  to  resemble  the  Chinese.  Thev  are  brave 
but  treacherous,  and  have  caused  the  government  consider- 
able trouble.  They  number  about  4000,  and  are  rapidly 
dying  <uit.  They  pierce  the  lower  lip  and  insert  a  block  of 
wood  in  the  hole. 

Botoshan%  or  Bootosha'ni,  a  town  in  Roumania, 
on  the  Schiska,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Jassy,  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Germanv  in  cattle,  wine,  wool,  to- 
bacco, etc.     Pop.  in  IS60,  27,147. 

Bo  Tree,  or  Pee'pul,  the  Ficna  relu/hsa  or  sacred 
tig  tree  of  Hindostan  and  Ceylon,  a  species  of  tree  which  is 
greatly  venerated  by  the  followers  of  Vishnu  (who  was 
born  under  this  tree),  and  especially  by  the  Booddhists.  It 
is  a  large  tree,  whose  sap  abounds  in  caoutchouc,  and  which 
yields  a  small  edible  fig,  not  much  valued.  Great  amounts 
of  lac  are  gathered  from  its  branches,  for  it  is  one  of  the 


favorite  abodes  of  the  lac  insect.  The  famous  bo  tree  of 
Anarajapiiora  in  Ceylon  is  believed,  on  apparently  good 
grounds.-to  have  been  planted  in  288  B.  C. 

Botrych'ium  [from  the  Gr.  ^orpv^,  a  "  bunch  of  grapes," 
the  name  referring  to  the  appearance  of  the  fruitful  fronds], 
a  genus  of  ferns,  having  the  spore-eases  distinct,  sub-glo- 
bose, clustered,  and  on  one  side  of  a  pinnated  rachJs, 
2-valved,  without  any  elastic  ring  and  opening  transversely. 
The  Jiotryc-himn  Viryinicum  is  renmrkable  for  its  wide 
geographical  distribution.  It  abounds  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
the  Himalaj'a  Mountains,  and  is  found  in  Norway,  Austra- 
lia, Mexico,  and  many  other  countries.  It  is  boiled  and 
eaten  in  some  countries. 

Botryoi'dal  [from  the  Gr.  Corpus,  a  "bunch  of  grapes," 
and  elfioy,  a  "  form  "],  a  term  used  in  mineralogy,  and  ap- 
plied to  substances  the  surface  of  which  consists  of  a  group 
of  clustered  globular  prominences  which  resemble  grapes 
in  form.  Examples  of  such  formation  are  often  seen  in 
chalcedony  and  tiivmatite. 
Botrytis.     See  Mildeav. 

Bot'ta  (  Anne  Charlotte  Lynch),  an  American  poetess, 
born  at  Bennington,  Vt.  She  was  married  to  A'incenzo 
Botta  in  1855.  She  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1849 
and  a  "Hand-book  of  Universal  Literature"  in  1860. 

Botta  (Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo),  M.D.,  an  eminent 
Italian  historian,  born,  at  San  Giorgio,  in  Piedmont,  Nov.  6, 
1766.  He  studied  medicine,  and  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
French  army  in  1795-96.  In  1803  he  was  elected  to  the 
French  legislative  body.  He  published  in  1809  a  "His- 
tory of  the  American  War  of  Independence,"  and  in  1825 
a  "History  of  the  Nations  of  Italy  from  Constantine  to 
Napoleon,"  3  vols.  His  most  important  works  are  a  "  His- 
tory of  Italy  from  1789  to  1814  "  ("  Storia  d'ltalia  dal  17S9 
al  1814,"  4  vols.,  1824),  and  his  "Continuation  of  Guic- 
ciardini's  History  of  Italy  to  1789"  (10  vols.,  1832).  He 
died  in  Paris  Aug.  10,  1837.  (See  F.  Becchi,  "  Elogia 
storico  di  C.  Botta,"  1839.) 

Botta  (Paul  Kmile),  a  distinguished  archaeologist  and 
traveller,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1791.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt  as  a  physician 
about  1830,  and  became  French  consul  at  Alexandria. 
Having  visited  Arabia  in  1S37,  he  published  in  French  a 
"Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Yemen,  etc."  (1844).  He  was 
next  sent  as  consul  to  Mosul,  and  in  1843  began  to  exca- 
vate the  mound  at  Khorsabad  on  the  Tigris  for  monuments 
of  ancient  Assyria,  and  there  discovered  a  palace  with 
statues  and  cuneiform  inscriptions.  With  the  aid  of  Le- 
tronue.  Burnouf,  and  the  artist  Fiandrin,  he  ])ublUhcd  a 
magnificent  work  entitled  "Monuments  of  Nineveh,  dis- 
covered and  described  by  M.  Botta,  with  designs  by  Fian- 
drin "  (5  vols,  folio,  1847-50). 

Botta  (ViNPEXZo),  Ph.  D.,  born  near  Turin,  Italy, 
Nov.  11.  1818,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Cuueo, 
and  afterwards  at  Turin;  a  member  of  the  jmrliament  in 
1849  ;  in  1850  inspected  the  educational  system  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  1853  that  of  the  U.  S.,  and  became  professor 
of  Italian  literature  in  the  University  tif  the  City  of  New 
York.  Among  his  works  arc  a  "  Life  of  Cavour."  "Dante 
as  Philosopher,  Patriot,  and  Poet,"  and  a  history  of  modern 
philosophy  in  Italy. 

Bott'ger,  written  Bott'cher,  or  Bot'tiger  (  Johann 
Friedhicii),  a  German  alchemist  noted  as  the  inventor  of 
Meissen  porcelain,  was  born  at  Schleiz  Feb.  4,  1682.  He 
spent  much  time  and  money  in  the  search  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.     Died  Mar.  13,  1719. 

Botticel'li  (Sandro),  an  early  Italian  painter  of  the 
Tuscan  school  (1447-1515),  was  the  most  eminent  of  the 
scholars  of  Filippo  Lippi.  He  was  the  first  who  treated 
mythological  subjects,  and  excelled  his  predecessors  in 
movement  and  drapery. 

Bot'tiger,  or  Boettiger  (Karl  ArcrsT),  a  German 
archaeologist  and  h'ttemtcur,  born  at  lleichenbach,  in  Sax- 
ony. .June  8,  1760.  He  was  a  friend  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Herder,  with  whom  he  associated  at  Weimar.  He  edit- 
ed several  journals,  and  published  many  antiquarian  trea- 
tises. Died  Nov.  17,  1835.  A  collection  of  his  essays, 
called  "  Kleine  Schriften,"  appeared  in  3  vols.,  ]838. 

Bot'tle  [Fr.  hoiitct'Ue ;  Sp.  hotilla,  the  diminutive  of 
botff,  a  "  leather  bag  for  carrying  liquids  "],  a  vessel  for 
holding  liquids,  usimlly  made  of  glass  or  earthenware. 
The  bottles  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  made  of  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  such  vessels  are  still  used  for  carrying 
water  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Spain,  wine-bottles  made  of 
goats'  skins  are  used  at  the  present  time.  The  glass  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  common  bottles  is  of  a  coarse  quality. 
The  process  by  which  they  are  formed  is  briefly  as  follows : 
A  long  iron  tube  is  dipped  into  the  melted  glass,  a  jiortiou 
of  which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the  tube.    After  this  material 
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is  partially  cooled,  the  glass-blower  puts  the  end  of  the  tube, 
with  the  portion  of  the  j^lass  adhering,  into  a  mould,  and 
blows  into  the  tube,  which  he  holds  in  a  vertical  jio^ition.  It 
is  then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  blower,  and  is  tinishod 
by  several  other  workmen. 

Dottle  Gourd  {La;/ri,aria),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  t'ueiirljilaccio,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Cncnrinta, 
in  which  it  was  formerly  included.  The  Laff-nnria  vuljtiris, 
or  ooiiimon  bottle  gourd,  is  a  native  of  India,  but  is  culti- 
vated in  many  warm  climates.  It  is  a  climbing  annual, 
having  white  (lowers,  an<l  a  large  bottU'-shapcd  fruit  with 
a  hard  rind,  which  is  called  d^fnlnhtiHh.xiwA  is  used  forlndd- 
ing  or  dipping  water.  This  fruit  is  sometimes  several  feet 
long.  Some  varieties  of  Linjenarin  have  an  edible  jnilp, 
which  is  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  tioorcr  Arabs. 

Bottle-nose  Whale,  sometimes  called  Bottlehead 
{Ifi/prra(>({>in  IjitlriiK),  a  cetaceous  mammal  of  the  family 
Physcteridfe.  It  inhabits  the  North  AtUxntic  and  some- 
times ascends  rivers.  It  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in 
length.  The  name  of  Bottlc-nose  Whalr  is  sometimes 
applied  to  another  mammal,  the  Jh/p/iinus  Titrsio,  a 
dolphin  wliicli  inliabits  the  Kortli  Sea. 

Bottom  Heat,  a  term  applied  in  horticulture  to  the 
temi)erature  euriimunicated  to  certain  yoils,  either  bv  fer- 
menting and  decomposing  sulistanees  placed  underneath 
them,  for  which  purpose  leaves,  fresh  dung,  and  the  refuse 
bark  of  the  tanyard  are  often  used,  or  by  means  of  flues  or 
hot-water  apparatus.  The  system  is  applied  to  the  culti- 
vation of  pinca])pk-s,  grapes,  melons,  cueumbcrs,  and  other 
plants  grown  in  hot-houses,  pits,  or  frames.  It  is  one  of 
the  must  important  agents  in  the  arlilit-ial  cultivation  of 
tender  plants  of  whatever  kind,  whether  llowcr  or  fruit- 
bearing. 

Bot'tomry  [from  bottom,  a  part  of  the  ship  being  put 
for  the  whole],  the  act  of  lending  moTiey  on  tlie  pledge  of 
a  ship  or  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  It  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  divisions  :  1,  the  nature  of  the  contract; 
2,  its  form;  3,  by  whom  made;  4,  the  mode  of  its  enforce- 
ment. 

1.  The  Nature  of  the  Cunt va ft. —It  is  a  maritime  contract^ 
and  in  the  nature  of  a  wager.  The  substance  of  the  eon- 
tract  is,  that  if  the  ship  returns  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid 
with  interest.  If  it  is  lost  in  the  course  of  navigation,  the 
debt  is  diseliarged,  though  the  liorrower  may  have  abun- 
dant means  for  repayment.  The  principal  of  the  loan  being 
thus  put  at  risk,  tiie  case  does  not  come  within  the  opera- 
tion uf  the  usury  laws.  Large  interest  is  sometimes  exacted 
— 15 or  20  percent.,  or  even  a  larger  rate.  The  jiroper  court, 
however,  has  i)ower,  in  extreme  cases  of  excessive  interest, 
to  grant  relief.  Shouhl  the  ship  deviate  from  her  voyage 
and  be  lost,  the  lender  would  not  take  that  v'u-k  upon  him- 
self, but  the  borrower  would  still  be  liable.  So  if  the  ship 
be  Inst  by  the  wrongful  act  of  ilie  borrower  or  the  master, 
instead  of  the  perils  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  doctrine  of  constructive  loss  which  applies  in  insurance 
law  does  not  extend  to  a  bottomry  loan.  This  loan  is  not 
within  the  act  of  Congress,  which  reijuires  mortgages  and 
conveyances  of  vessels  to  be  registered  for  tlie  purpose  of 
giving  notice  to  subsequent  grant(n-s  or  to  creditors.  Should 
the  ship  return,  the  loan  becomes  due,  and  the  principal  and 
maritime  interest  together  form  a  new  principal,  on  which 
ordinary  interest  will  be  caleuiated  until  payment.  A  bot- 
tomry h>an  is  strictly  on  the  ship.  A  correspuudiug  loan  on 
the,  cargo  is  termed  rfupondentia.  It  is  governed  by  rules 
closely  resembling  those  applicaijio  to  bottomry.  A  bot- 
tomry loan  has  this  marked  peculiarity,  ai)idicable,  how- 
ever, to  other  maritime  liens:  that  where  there  are  two  or 
more  in  succession,  the  latest  may  have  the  preference,  as 
it  may  bo  the  jirice  of  the  safety  of  the  ship.  In  liens 
created  regularly  ujion  property  on  land  it  is  a  well-known 
general  rule  that  the  earliest  has  the  preference. 

2.  77(1"  Form  of  the  '/"rcn/^ar^'o/f.— There  is  usually  exe- 
cuted a  bottomry  bond.  This  is  not,  however,  absolutely 
essential.  The  courts  do  not  look  so  much  at  the  technical 
forms  as  at  the  intent  of  the  parties.  Even  if  there  were 
a  sale  intended  as  a  security  for  a  loan,  evidence  to  show 
the  true  nature  of  the  transaction  could  bo  adduced,  and  it 
would  be  enforced  accordingly.   • 

'^.  III/  W'/min  (fircu. — A  bottomry  bond  may  be  executed 
either  by  tho  owner  or  the  master  of  the  shiji  in  the  owner's 
absence.  The  owner  can  execute  it,  in  general,  whenever 
ho  sees  fit,  so  long  as  the  transaction  is  in  its  nature  mari- 
time. A  master  of  a  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  governed 
by  special  rules.  His  leading  duty  is  to  navignte  the  ship, 
not  to  pledge -nor  to  sell  it.  These  latter  jutwers  are  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  where  the 
exigencies  require  it.  The  lender  must  be  prepared  lo  show 
that  the  case  is  one  which  justifies  the  loiui.  sneb  as  stress 
of  weather,  necessity  of  repairs,  and  the  like.  l)ue  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  communicate  with  tho  owner  where 


such  coramunieation  is  feasible.  At  the  present  time  the 
telegraph  must  be  resorted  to  where  it  is  accessible.  The 
jiowcr  of  the  master  may  in  like  manner  in  extraordinary 
eases  extend  to  a  jdedge,  or  even  a  sale,  of  the  cargo.  The 
general  test  of  his  authority  in  all  these  cases  is  that  be 
must  exercise  the  diligence  of  a  jirudcut  owner,  ami  that 
there  must  be  an  apparent  necessity  for  the  pledge  or  sale. 

4.  Eii/orcemcut, — A  bottomry  bond  is  enforceable  in  a 
court  of  admiralty— in  this  country  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  U.S.  A  proceeding  is  instituted  against  tlic  ship, 
or,  in  teehiiieal  language,  m  nm.  If  necessary,  the  ship 
may  be  sold,  and  the  claim  paid  out  of  its  proceeds.  The 
borrower  is  also  jiersonully  responsible.  The  lien  of  seamen 
for  subsequent  wages  is  superior  to  that  of  the  bottomry 
lender.  Should  the  latter,  in  order  to  preserve  his  own 
claim,  discharge  that  of  the  seamen,  he  could  have  n  Hen 
upon  tho  proceeds  of  the  ship  for  his  reimbursement,  as 
well  as  a  personal  claim  against  the  owners;  or.  in  other 
words,  he  would  bo  allowed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
seamen. 

It  may  bo  added  that  if  a  shin,  having  incurred  a  bot- 
tomry loan,  does  not  set  out  on  her  intended  voyage,  tho 
property  will  not  have  incurred  any  maritime  risk,  and  eon- 
secpiently  the  maritime  interest  cannot  be  exacted,  liut  only 
ordinary  interest.  T.  W.  Dwiwnr. 

Botts  (John  Minok).  an  American  statesman,  born  at 
Dumfries,  Prince  William  co..  Vn.,  S(  ]>t.  10.  ]S02.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig  in  iSo'.l,  and  re-eleeteci  sev- 
eral times.  In  1S44  he  supjmrted  Mr.  Clay  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  opposed  tho  repeal  of  the  Mi.-^souri  Ccunpro- 
miso  in  18r)4,  was  a  lirni  adherent  of  the  I'nion  during  the 
civil  war,  and  afterwards  favored  the  Kepubliean  party,  lie 
wrote  "Tho  Great  Kebelliou  "  (iStHlj.      Died  .Ian.  S,  l?<(iy. 

Bot'zcii,  nr  Bozeu  [It.  liulzauo],  a  trading  town  of 
tho  Austrian  Tyrol,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Talf  with 
the  Eisaeh,  ."ili  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  E.  of  Trent.  H  is  sit- 
uated in  a  hilly  or  mountainous  district,  is  well  built,  and 
contains  a  gymnasium,  a  (iothic  cathedral,  and  a  castle  :  also 
manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  hosiery,  etc.  It  has  four  an- 
nual fairs,  anfl  is  an  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.     Pop.  in  ISG'J,  U357. 

Boiichardat  (Aiollixairk),  a  French  pharmaceutist, 
born  abciut  i.sHt,  commenced  young  the  study  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy  at  Paris,  and  became  professor  of  hygiene 
in  18j2.  His  most  important  works  are  "  Kechcrehes  sur 
la  Vegetation"  (IS4(»),and  elementary  treatises  on  ajiplied 
chemistry,  physical  science,  materia  mediea,  therapeutics, 
agricultural  economy,  and  several  original  treatises  on 
wine  and  wine-culture. 

Boii'chcr  (Joxathan),  an  English  philologist,  born  in 
Cumberland  in  IT-'iS.  He  removed  to  ^'irgiuia  in  17611, 
became  reetor  of  a  ]»arish  ehurch,  and  was  a  royalist  in  the 
Kevolution.  He  returned  to  England  in  177.'».  antl  eom- 
piled  a  ''  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words." 
Died  April  27,  1S04. 

Boucher  tie  Perthes  (J.^yri:s).  a  French  archaeolo- 
gist and  nuluralist.  horn  at  Kethel  Sept.  10,  17SS.  His 
]>rini*ipal  works  are  "  'J'he  Creation  "  (6  vols.,  lS:iU-4l )  and 
*' Celtic  and  Antediluvian  Antiquities"  (l.S47b  He  is  re- 
gjirded  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  archa;o-geology. 
Hied  Aug.  1),  ISUH. 

Boiicherie  f  Ami-sTK).  n  French  chemist,  born  in 
Sept.,  isnl.  invented  a  method  of  preserving  wood.  He 
employed  sulphiite  of  copper. 

Bouches-dii-llhoiie,  a  department  in  the  S.  K.  jiart 
of  France,  was  formerly  included  in  Provence.  Hs  area  is 
r.t71  square  miles.  It  is  boundeil  on  the  X.  by  the  Durance, 
which  separates  it  from  Vaucluse,  on  the  E.  by  Vur,  on  the 
S.  by  tho  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gard.  It  is 
interseeted  by  the  Klione,  whieh  enters  the  sea  by  several 
mouths,  and  forms  a  deltii  ealhd  the  "  He  de  la  Canmrgue." 
The  surface  in  the  E.  part  is  hilly,  and  is  elsewhere  diver- 
sified by  plains,  heaths,  forests,  and  saline  lakes.  The 
grapevine  and  olive  flourish  here,  and  large  numbers  of 
silkworms  and  sheep  are  raised  in  this  department.  Annuig 
its  public  works  are  several  canals,  a  railway  connecting 
Marseilles  with  Eyons,  and  an  aqueduct,  titty  miles  long, 
from  the  Durance  to  iAIarscilles,  which  is  the  capital.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cloth,  hats,  jierfumes.  wine,  brandy, 
soap,  olive  oil,  and  chemical  products.  It  is  divided  into 
li  arrondissements,  27  cantons,  and  107  communes.  Pop. 
in  1S72,  064.H11. 

Boiichette  (.TosKpn)  was  bom  in  Cannda  in  1774.  In 
1700  he  entered  the  surveyor-general's  ottiee  for  IJritish 
America,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  volunteers  and  in 
the  navy  of  the  lakes.  In  1S04  he  became  surveyitr-general. 
He  served  against  the  V.  S.  in  the  war  of  1SI2.  As  sur- 
veyor-general he  was  afterwards  employed  in  eslnbtishing 
the  southern  boundary  of  Canada.     He  published  (ISl'l)  a 
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topographical  aud  geographical  description  of  Canada, 
"The  British  Dominions  in  North  America"  (1831),  and  a 
"Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lower  Canada"  (1832). 
Died  ut  iMuutreal  April  9,  1841. 

Boucicaiilt  (Dion)  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  Dee. 
26  lS:i2,  iind  WHS  educated  by  his  guardian.  Dr.  Dionysius 
Lardneri  and  at  the  Loudon  University.  His  first  success- 
ful idav  was  •'  Loudon  Assurance,"  which  he  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  John  Brougham,  aud  which  was  acted  in 
1811  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Ao-nes  Robertson,  came  to  America  in  1853,  and  remained 
till  181)0,  when  lie  returned  to  London,  and  brought  out,  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  his  first,  and  still  famous,  Irish  play, 
"  The  Colleen  Bawn."  This  is  founded  on  Gerald  Griffin's 
novel  of  •*  The  Collegians."  In  1861  was  produced  at  the 
same  theatre  his  play  of  "  The  Octoroon,"  which  vigorously 
illustrated,  and  by  imi)Ucation  denounced,  the  evils  of  sla- 
very in  the  Southern  U.  S.  He  remained  in  England  till 
1872,  and  during  these  twelve  years  he  furnished  to  the 
London  stage  the  fuUowing  plays  :  1862,  "  Dot,"  *'  The  Life 
of  an  Actress."  ''The  Phantom,"  "The  Relief  of  Luck- 
now  ;"  1863.  "  The  Trial  of  Effie  Deans :"  1 S64.  "  The  Streets 
of  London  ;"  1865,  "Arrah-Na-Pogue,"  '*  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
"The  Parish  Clerk"  (the  latter,  written  for  Joseph  Jctlcr- 
son,  was  not  acted  in  London) ;  1866.  "  The  Flying  Scud." 
"Hunted  Down,"  "The  Long  Strike;"  1S67,  "How  She 
Loves  Him!"  "Foul  Play"  (written  in  collaboration  with 
the  novelist  Charles  Reade);  1868,  "After  Dark;"  1869, 
"Lost  at  Sea,"  "Formosa,"  "Presumptive  Evidence;" 
187l>,  "  The  Rapparce."  "Jezebel;"  1871.  "  Elsie."  "Kerry;" 
1872,  "Babil  and  Bijou."  In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  ap- 
peared at  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York,  as  Shaun  in  "Arrah- 
Na-Pogue."  In  1873  he  produced,  at  Booth's  Theatre,  his 
beautit^il  Irish  play  of  "Daddy  O'Dowd;"  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  his  "  Mora"  and  his  "  Mimi;"  and  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  his  "  Led  Astray."  On  Dec.  25,  1S73,  he 
opened,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  William  Stuart,  the  New 
Park  Theatre,  on  Broadway,  near  Twenty-second  street. 
New  York.  Among  his  earlier  works,  prior  to  his  first 
visit  to  America,  were  *'  Old  Heads  aud  Young  Hearts," 
"  The  Irish  Heiress,"  "  The  Willow  Copse."  *■  The  Corsican 
Brothers,"  "  Faust  and  Marguerite,"  and  "  The  Vampire." 
The  dramas  of  Boucicault  are  seldom,  if  ever,  original  in 
plot,  but  they  are  often  original,  and  sometimes  superla- 
tively good,  in  action,  treatment  of  incidents,  and  bright- 
ness of  dialogue.  His  melodramas  excel  those  of  the  ear- 
lier school — which  they  have  superseded — in  vitality  of 
subject,  lifelike  character,  human  interest,  and  pointed 
colloquy.  The  elevation  of  this  class  of  stage  literature  is 
directly  traceable  to  his  influence.  He  has  also  been  the 
means  of  great  improvement  and  elevation  to  the  Irish 
drama,  having  replaced  the  "ranting,  roaring  Irishman," 
with  stuffed  stick  and  black  bottle,  by  genuine  men  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  such  as  Diogenes  in  "  How  She  Loves  Him  !" 
Johnny  Reilly  in  "  The  Long  Strike,"  Myles-na-Coppaleen, 
Shaun  the  Post,  Kerry,  and  Daddy  O'Dowd.  As  an  actor, 
Mr.  Boucicaulfa  best  succ^ses  have  been  won  in  person- 
ating eccentric  characters,  such  as  Mantilini,  and  rustic  old 
Irishmen,  such  as  Daddy  O'Dowd.  He  will  be  remembered, 
however,  for  his  Grinaldi  and  his  Vampire.  He  will  also 
be  remembered  for  having  made  dramatic  authorship  a 
remunerative  profession  to  dramatic  authors  in  England. 
This  he  did  by  asserting,  maintaining,  and  finally  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  among  theatrical  attractions  the 
play  shuuld  be  made  predominant,  and  should  bo  suitably 
recompensed.  The  change  in  practice  that  ensued  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  whereas,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  Mr.  Boucicault  received  but  £60  for  his  "  Corsi- 
can Brothers,"  ho  obtained,  in  1866,  for  his  "  Flying  Scud," 
£6500.  Boucicault  was  educated  as  an  architect  and  civil 
engineer.  As  a  manager  he  established  a  theatre  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,in  1858;  reconstructed  the  Metropolitan  The- 
atre, New  York,  and  converted  it  into  the  Winter  Garden 
in  1859  ;  and  remodelled  Astley's  Circus  and  built  the  West- 
minster Theatre — both  in  London — in  1862.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  newspaper  essays  and  letters  on  dra- 
matic subjects,  and  of  an  unpublished  work  on  the  stage 
and  kindred  themes,  called  "The  Master  of  the  Revels." 
William  Winter,  of  the  "A".  }'.  Tribune." 

Bouck'ville,  a  post-village  of  Madison  township,  Mad- 
ison CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland 
R.  R.,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Clinton.  It  has  considerable  man- 
ufactures of  lumber,  cheese,  and  vinegar,  and  a  distillery 
of  eider-brandy. 

Bon'dinot  (Elias),  LL.D.,  an  American  patriot,  born 
in  Philadelphia  May  2.  1740.  He  practised  law  in  New 
Jersey,  and  supported  the  popular  cause  in  the  Revolution. 
He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1777,  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1789-95),  and  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  from  1796  to  1805.   In  1816 


he  became  the  first  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
He  wrote  several  works,  and  gave  large  sums  of  moucy  for 
charitable  purposes.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Richard 
Stockton.     He  died  Oct.  24,  1821. 

Boudoir,  a  small  cabinet  or  private  apartment,  usually 
near  the  bed-ehamber,  designed  as  a  place  of  retirement  for 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  sometimes  receives  there  her 
intimate  friends.  Boudoirs  became  fashionable  in  France 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Bouflers,  de  (Louis  Francois),  Duke,  a  famous 
French  general,  born  Jan.  10,  1644.  He  served  under 
Turenne  and  Catinat,  distinguished  himself  at  Steenkerke 
in  1692,  and  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  1693.  He 
commanded  at  Namur  when  it  was  besieged  by  William 
III.  of  England  in  1695,  and  defended  Lille  with  success 
in  1708  against  Prince  Eugene.  He  commanded  a  wing  at 
Malplaquct  (1709),  from  which  he  made  a  masterly  retreat. 
Died  Aug.  20,  1711,  (See  "  Vie  du  Mareehal  de  Bouflers," 
Lille,  L^52.) 

BougainviUe,  de  (Louis  Antoixe).  a  famous  French 
navigator,  born  in  Paris  Nov.  11,  1729.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Montcalm  in  America  in  1756,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  Germany  in  1761.  He  peribrraed  a  voyage 
round  the  world  in  1767-69,  and  discovered  several  islands 
in  the  South  Sea,  being  the  first  Frenchman  who  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  and  he  published  in  1771  a  narrative 
of  that  voyage.  During  the  American  Revolution  ho  had 
n  high  command  in  several  naval  battles  between  the 
French  and  English.     Died  Aug.  31,  1811. 

Bought  Note,  a  memorandum  given  by  a  broker  who 
cfl'eets  a  sale  to  the  purchaser,  in  which  he  is  notified  that 
the  property  therein  described  has  been  bought  for  him 
of  the  seller,  the  price  and  terms  being  stated.  A  similar 
memorandum  given  to  the  seller  is  called  the  sold  note. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  bought  note  is  given  to 
the  seller,  and  the  sold  note  to  the  buyer.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  notes  must  correspond,  or  there  will  be  no  contract. 

Bough'ton  (George  H.),  a  painter  of  great  merit,  born 
in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1836,  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 
After  a  few  years'  residence  in  America,  he  returned  to 
England.  His  works,  chiefly  landscapes  and  genre  pic- 
tures, are  marked  by  delicacy  of  execution  and  tenderness 
of  sentiment. 

Bougie,  boo'zhee'  [a  French  word  signifying  a  "wax 
candle."  so  called  because  sometimes  made  of  waxed  linen], 
a  slender  surgical  instrument  designed  to  be  introduced 
into  the  male  urethra.  It  is  usually  made  of  gum-elastio 
or  gutta-percha,  but  may  be  made  of  other  flexible  sub- 
stances. Bougies  are  often  medicated,  but  more  commonly 
they  arc  designed  to  act  mechanically  upon  a  contracted 
passage.  Bougies  are  sometimes  made  of  a  larger  size  for 
the  rectum  or  for  the  oesophagus. 

Bouguer  (Pierr^j),  a  French  mathematician  and  nat- 
ural philosopher,  born  in  Brittany  Feb.  16,  1698.  He  pub- 
lished in  1729  an  "Essay  on  Optics  and  the  Gradation  of 
Light,"  and  was  associated  in  17^16  with  La  Condamine  in 
an  expedition  to  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian,  in  which  they  spent  several  years. 
He  published  the  results  of  this  operation  in  an  important 
work  entitled  "  Theory  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  "  (1749). 
He  wrote  other  works,  and  invented  the  heliometer.  Died 
Aug.  15.  1758. 

Bouillon,  de  (Godefroi).  See  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon. 

Bourden,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  937. 

BouTder,  or  BoAVlder,  a  large  mass  or  fragment  of 
rock  lying  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  found 
at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  its  origin  and  from  the 
formation  to  which  it  belongs.  Boulders  are  usually 
rounded  by  attrition.  In  many  cases  they  have  been 
transported  hundreds  of  miles  by  the  action  of  icebergs  or 
glaciers.  Large  masses  of  Scandinavian  rocks  are  scat- 
tered over  the  plains  of  Denmark  aud  Northern  Germany. 
The  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  at  St.  Peters- 
burg was  hewn  out  of  an  erratic  granite  boulder  forty-two 
feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet  broad,  and  twenty -one  feet  high. 
In  the  Western  States  oeeur  many  granite  boulders  which 
probably  came  from  Canada.  They  abound  along  the  coast 
of  New  England,  where  they  are  so  large  as  to  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  famous  Plymouth 
Kock  is  a  boulder  of  syenite.     (See  Drift.) 

BouI'der,  a  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Colorado.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Boulder  and  Saint 
Vrain's  creeks.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  which  separates  it  from  the  Middle 
Park.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  hay.  and  butter  are  pro- 
duced. Gold,  silver,  iron,  and  coal  abound  here.  Capital, 
Boulder.     Pop.  1939. 

Boul'der,  a  city  of  the  second  classj  capital  of  Boulder 
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CO.,  Col.,  situated  at  the  east  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
on  both  sides  of  Boulder  Creeli,  which  flows  through  the 
famous  Boulder  Canon,  the  Yosemito  of  Colorado.  Is 
reached  by  two  railroads,  the  Colorado  Central  and  the 
Boulder  Valley.  The  State  University  is  located  here. 
It  has  2  national  banks.  2  tlouring-mills,  2  weekly  nens- 
pii|jers;  smelting  and  sauipling  works;  e.vcellent  public 
schools;  y  church  organizations,  with  *i  edifices;  a  com- 
])lete  system  of  waterworks  ;  is  the  centre  of  both  the  ag- 
ricultural and  mining  interests  of  the  county,  the  great 
telluride  belt  of  mines  being  only  6  to  8  loilcs  distant,  the 
free  gold-mines  only  8  to  14  miles,  and  tire  famous  silver- 
mines  of  Caribou  only  22  miles  away.  Coal  and  iron 
mines  abound  in  the  valley  within  4  to  fi  miles;  only  25 
miles  to  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Snowy  Range,  and  12 
miles  to  the  famous  seltzer  springs  of  Springdale,  which 
is  rcachc'l  over  magnificent  mountain-roads.  This  is  the 
favorite  resort  for  tourists  and  invalids.  Pop.  343  in  1870; 
about  35110  in  1879. 

E.  WiLPEn,  Ed.  "  Boiii.der  Nf.w.s  and  CouniEn." 

Boulder  Clay.  See  Geology,  by  Puof.  J.  W.  Daw- 
son, LL.D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Boulevard',  a  French  word  oorrenponding  to  the 
English  "bulwark"  or  *' rampart,"  was  ap])lied  to  the 
fortifications  erected  around  many  towns  in  Europe.  In 
France  and  Germany  these  defensive  works  have  been 
generally  levelled  and  converted  into  public  jnomcnades 
or  avenues  lined  with  trees.  The  boulevards  of  Paris  are 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  are  mostly  curvilinear.         1 

Boulogne,  a  town  of  France,  tlc})artiiient  of  the  Seine, 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  river  iSoine,  b  miles  W.  of 
Paris,  from  which  it  is  sejiaratcd  by  the  Bois  nr:  BofLoGXE 
(which  sec).  A  fine  stone  bridge  connects  it  with  the  i 
ruined  pahiee  of  St.  Cloud.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
scenery.     Pop.  17,343. 

Boulogne,  or  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  a  seaport  of  ! 
France,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  is  on  the  English 
Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Lianne,  158  miles  bv  rail 
N.  N.  W.  of  Paris  and  27  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Calais; 
lat.  50°  44'  N.,  Ion.  1°  37'  E.  The  railway  which  connects 
Calais  with  Amiens  passes  through  it.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts — the  upper  and  lower  town,  from  the  lormer  of 
which  the  English  coast  is  visible.  The  u(iper  town  has 
beautiful  promenades,  an  old  Gothic  cathedral,  a  hotel  de 
ville,  and  an  episcopal  palace.  The  lower  town  is  newer, 
nmre  regular,  and  more  populous.  It  contains  a  hospital, 
a  theatre,  a  museum,  a  put)lic  library,  and  an  exchange. 
Boulogne  derives  much  of  its  prosperity  from  English  resi- 
dents and  visitors,  who  are  very  numerous.  Steamers  ply 
twice  a  day  between  this  port  and  Folkestone.  The  harbor 
will  admit  large  vessels  during  high  water.  Hero  are 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  sailcloth,  cord- 
age, bottles,  etc.  It  occupies  tho  site  of  the  ancient  Oinuri- 
aviim.  which  after  tho  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  was 
called  Ilniionia  Ocf<i>ie)i«i'«.  Several  centuries  later  the 
name  was  changed  to  linloniii.  At  this  place  Napoleon 
assembled  in  1804  an  army  of  ISII.OIHI  men  and  a  llotilla 
of  24110  transports  for  the  invasion  of  England.  To  com- 
memorate this  design,  which,  however,  Wiis  never  executed, 
a  column  164  feet  high  was  erected.     Pop.  40,251. 

Boulogne  (Etienne  Antoine),  an  eloquent  French 
prelate,  burn  Dec.  2ti,  1747,  edited  during  the  Revolution 
the  "  Annales  religieuses,"  which  was  several  times  sup- 
pres.sed  and  revived  with  altered  title.  Under  the  empire 
he,  as  bishop  of  Troyes,  was  imprisoned  with  two  other 
bishops  for  declaring  that  the  emperor  had  no  ;uithority  to 
coutino  a  bishop  without  tho  approval  of  the  pope.  He 
was  made  an  archbishop  in  1822.  His  works  appeared  in 
1820-28,  8  vols.     Died  May  13,  1825. 

Boul'ton  (Matthew),  an  English  inventor,  horn  at 
Bir.ningham  Sept.  3,  1728.  He  was  noted  for  his  energy 
and  enter|irise  as  a  manufacturer,  aud  he  became  a  friend 
anil  ]iartner  of  James  Watt.  Ho  estaldished  at  Soho.  near 
liirmingham,  a  manufactory  of  steam-engines  in  1705. 
Boultou  invented  an  improved  apparatus  for  coining 
money  and  a  new  nmdc  of  inlaying  sleel.  He  was  a  man 
of  generous  disposition.  Died  .Aug.  17,  180U.  (See  "Life 
of  M.  Boultou,"  Birmingham,  ISOU.) 

Bou-iVaza  (Si  Moiiamhed  hen  Aiidai.i.aii,  aurimmed), 
an  Arab  chief,  born  about  1S20.  followed  for  three  years 
the  austere  life  of  a  dervish,  and  then,  pro.'laiiniiig  lluit  he 
was  an  emissary  of  Heaven,  he  stirred  u]i  the  Kaliyles,  tho 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Dahra  in  Algiers,  prenehe.l  exter- 
mination to  Christians,  and  waged  war  ui>on  the  allies  of 
France,  Hadj-Achme,l  an. I  Sidi-Darribi.  He  surrendered 
after  11,  protracted  confiict  with  Gen.  llerbill.iu.  .I:in.  13. 
1847,  and  was  ponveyed  to  Paris,  lie  afterwards  entered 
the  service  of  the  Porte,  and  attained  the  rank  (d' colonel. 
Boul'ware,  a  township  of  Gasconade  co..  Mo.  P.  9S3. 


Bound,  or  Bound'ary,  a  limit;  the  line  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  any  object  <jr  space;  also  a  leap,  a 
spring,  a  rebound.  The  term  "boundary"  is  applied  tti 
the  limit  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  one  state  or 
country  from  another,  and  which  is  siimetiraes  an  imagi- 
nary line,  sometimes  a  river,  sea,  or  other  natural  barrier. 
In  the  mensuration  and  description  of  real  estate,  "  bound  " 
is  used  tr)  ilenote  the  utmost  limits  of  land  by  which  tho 
same  is  kn<iwn  and  can  bo  described,  being  in  this  sense 
synonymous  with  abuttals. 

Bound,  or  Bownd  (Nicot.AS),  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Chinch  of  Hngland  at  Norton,  in  Suffolk,  who  died  in 
1007.  He  published  in  1505  (enlarged  edition  in  10(10)  his 
famous  work,  "  Sabi);ithum  Vctcris  et  Novi  TcstamcDti," 
in  which  the  Puritan  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Day  was  for 
tho  first  time  broadly  and  prominently  asserted. 

Bound  Bai'liir,  in  England,  is  a  sherifTs  officer  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  iliscover  and  arrest  debtors.     (Sec  Bailikk.) 

Bound  Brook,  a  post-village  of  Bridgewaler  t<jwn- 
ship,  Somerset  co.,  N.  .1.,  on  the  Centr.il  K.  R.  of  .New  ,Ier- 
sey,  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Bound  Brook  R.  R., 
31  miles  W.  S.W.  of  New  York.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Rarit;in  River  ;vnil  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal'. 
It  h;vs  live  ehurches  ami  important  manufactures.  Its 
trade  in  hiinber  is  very  extensive.     Pop.  556. 

Boun'ty  [from  the  Fr.  fconfr.  '•  goodness,"  "kindness"], 
a  premium  given  by  government  to  foster  some  branch  of 
industry,  or  encourage  enterprises  which  arc  believed  to  be 
of  national  importance  and  conducive  to  tho  public  in- 
terests. Tho  British  governmeut  formerly  gave  bounties 
to  encourage  tho  herring-fisheries  and  the  exportation  of 
grain  and  Irish  linen,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  mod- 
ern political  economists  reject  this  factitious  method  of  fos- 
tering commerce,  agriculture,  etc.,  aud  argue  that  it  pro- 
motes a  misdirection  of  capital,  talent,  and  industry.  The 
impolicy  of  giving  bounties  for  sueh  puqioses  appears  to 
be  now  generally  admitted.  They  ai-e  often  given,  partic- 
ularly in  new  countries,  for  the  destruction  of  ferocious 
animals,  as  wolves,  bears,  etc.  Some  of  the  U.  {5.  give 
bounties  for  tree-planting.  Subsidies  to  steamship  com- 
panies and  l.anil  grants  to  railways  are  common  in  the  U.S. 
A  bounty  in  money  is  also  often  given  to  induce  men  to 
enlist  in  tho  army  and  navy.  The  amount  of  this  money 
varies  according  to  tho  exigency  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining recruits.  In  1812  the  liritish  government  offered 
a  nominal  bounty  of  £23  \~n.  fir/.,  but  this  was  subject  to 
large  di'duetions  and  drawbacks.  The  bounty  given  in 
Great  Britain  at  present  is  about  one  pound  sterling.  In 
the  .American  civil  war  the  recruits  of  the  Union  army  re- 
ceived in  some  cases  a  bounty  of  $500  or  more.  Many  of 
these  recruits  deserted  soon  after  they  had  received  the 
bountv' ;  these  were  ealled  "  bounty -jumpers." 

Bouquetin,  or  Ibex  of  the  .VIps  (Cupra  iTim),  [Ger. 
Sttiiiliii<:l:],  a  species  of  wild  goat  formerly  found  on  tho 
Alps,  and  which  ascends  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  It 
is  larger  than  the  common  goal,  and  has  large  horns  which 
curve  backward.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  sometimes 
twenty  inches  long  or  more.  It  has  no  beard  except  a  few 
hairs  in  winter.  The  color  of  tho  hair  is  mostly  brown. 
This  animal  feeds  on  shrubs,  lichens,  and  the  scanty  herb- 
age which  is  fiuind  on  the  confines  of  vegetation.  It  has  an 
extraordinary  power  of  houniling  from  crag  to  crog,  and  of 
climbing  preci)iiccs  wliieh  are  almost  perpendicular.  The 
bouquetin  can  lie  tamed  if  it  is  taken  young,  and  it  will 
breed  with  the  common  go.at.  The  bouquetin  is  now  ex- 
tinct in  the  Alps,  except  |iossibly  near  Cormayeur.  There 
are  still  prohalily  40  or  50  on  the  mountains  S.  of  the  Dora 
Ballea.     The  bouquetin  is  jireserved  as  royal  game. 

Bourliaki  (Chaiu.i-s  Denis  SAiTRUba  French  general, 
born  April  22,  ISIO,  took  part  in  the  wars  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  Italy,  and  in  tho  German-French  war  of  1870  hecom- 
manded  the  imperial  guarils  before  Metz.  After  the  depo- 
sition of  Na|)oleon  he  organized  the  Army  of  the  North, 
then  commanded  in  tho  E.  of  France,  unsuccessfully  :  at- 
tempted suicide,  and  gave  up  the  command  to  (linchant, 
who  cro.ssed  the  Swiss  frontier  with  81,000  men.  Feb.  1,  l.'i71. 
Bourbon,  called  also  III'  dp  la  Reunion,  or  He 
lionaparte,  an  island  and  French  Colony  in  the  Indian 
(),-eaii.  belongs  to  the  Masearene  group,  and  is  about  ICO 
miles  S.  W.  of  .Mauritius;  hit.  20°  51'  43"  S.,  Ion.  55°  30' 
10"  E.  It  is  38  mites  long,  2S  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area 
of  050  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1807,  200, 0S8.  It  is  volcanic, 
and  is  traversed  by  a  mountain-chain  the  direction  of  which 
is  N.  and  S.  This  mountain-range,  of  n  hieh  one  peak  rises 
10.000  feel  above  the  sea.  divides  the  island  into  two  por- 
tions, differing  in  eliiuale  and  iiroduclions.  The  I'iloii  do 
Fimrnaise,  72110  feet  high,  is  an  active  volcano,  thecruptions 
of  which  occur  on  an  average  at  least  twice  a  year.  The 
soil  in  some  parts  is  very  fertile,  and  the  scenery  is  gcner- 
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ally  extremely  beautiful.  The  climate  was  formerly  healthy. 
but  Eurojteani?  now  suifer  much  from  typhoid  fever  ami 
dysentery.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  77°  F. 
It  is  often  visited  by  terrific  hurricanes,  which  demolish 
houses  and  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  sugar,  cotfee.  aud  dyewoods.  Maize,  rice, 
and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  The  islaud  has  no  good 
harbors,  and  the  coast  is  consequentlj'  dangerous.  In  one 
year  (lS4:i-4+)  eleven  large  vessels  were  wrecked  here. 
Capital,  St.  Denis.  This  island  was  discovered  in  1645  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1649. 

Bourbon,  a  county  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri. 
Area,  f>2o  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Osage 
and  Marmaton  rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly 
level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  aud  wool 
are  produced.  Excellent  coal  abounds.  A  large  portion 
of  the  county  is  prairie.  It  is  intersceted  by  the  Missouri 
Kiver  Fort  Scott  ami  Gulf  and  the  Missouri  Kansas  and 
Texas  R.  Rs.     Capital,  Fort  Scott,     Pop.  lj.076. 

Bourbon,  a  county  of  the  N.  central  part  of  Kentucky. 
Area,  illHI  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
South  Lickinj;  River  and  drained  by  several  creeks.  The 
surface  is  undulating :  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  very  fer- 
tile. This  county  forms  part  of  the  **  Blue-grass  region," 
called  "  the  garden  of  Kentucky.'*  Live-stock,  grain,  and 
wool  are  staple  products.  This  county  gives  its  name  to  a 
celebrated  brand  of  whisky.  It  has  several  mineral  springs, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  Kentucky  Central  R.  R.  Capital, 
Paris.     Pop.  14.81)3*. 

Bourbon,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  111.     Pop.  1457. 

Bourbon,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  CO..  Ind.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  53  miles  from 
Fort  Wayne,  and  95  from  Chicago.  It  contains  2  churches, 
1  academy,  1  graded  school,  2  saw-mills,  1  large  wagon 
manufactory  and  several  smaller  ones,  1  steam  furniture 
manufactory,  aud  1  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  a  large  flour- 
ing mill,  several  extensive  boot  and  shoe  manufactories, 
and  various  other  mechanical  enterprises  :  one  literary  so- 
ciety with  a  libr.ary.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  fer- 
tile, abounding  in  valuable  timber,  such  as  walnut,  poplar, 
oak,  maple,  beech,  etc.  It  has  one  weekly  newsjjaper :  is 
the  seat  of  Salem  College.  Pop.  874;  of  township,  2794. 
I.  Mattint.lv.  Ed.  "Boirbox  Mirror." 

Bourbon,  a  township  of  Boone  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2384. 

Bourbon,  a  township  of  Callaway  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1590. 

Bourbon,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  French  royal 
family  which  reigned  over  France  from  1589  to  1792.  and 
from  1815  to  1S4S.  A  prince  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  also 
obtained  the  throne  of  .Spain  in  1700.  and  another  tliat  of 
Naples  and  .Sicily  in  17;'>5.  The  Bourbons  derive  their 
name  from  the  castle  of  Bourbon,  which  was  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  situated  in  the  old  province  of 
Bourbonnais,  16  miles  W.  of  Moulins.  The  heiress  of  the 
seignory  was  married  in  1272  to  Robert,  a  younger  son  of 
King  Louis  IX.  The  seignory  was  erected  into  a  duchy, 
and  Lf)uis,  a  son  of  Robert,  became  about  1327  the  first 
duke  of  Bourbon.  He  died  in  1341.  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pierre,  who  was  killed  at  Poitiers  in  1356.  Louis, 
a  son  of  Pierre,  became  the  third  duke  of  Bourbon.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  of 
France,  and  made  large  additions  to  the  duchy  by  his  mar- 
riages. Died  in  1410.  His  son  .Jean,  born  in  1381,  was 
the  fourth  duke.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at 
Agincourt,  and  detained  until  his  death  (1434).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  born  in  1401.  lie  died  in 
1456,  leaving  a  son  Jean,  who  became  the  sixth  duke  of 
Bourbon  and  constable  of  France;  (See  Bourbon,  de, 
Charles.) 

Among  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family 
were  those  of  Vendome,  Conde,  Montpensier,  Orleans,  Conti, 
and  Soissons.  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome,  be- 
came by  marriage  king  of  Navarre.  His  son,  Henry  of 
Navarre,  was  the  first  French  king  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  began  to  reign  as  Henry  IV.  in  1589.  He  had  two 
sons,  Louis  XIII.  and  (xaston,  duke  of  Orleans;  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and 
Henrietta,  who  became  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 
Louis  XIII.,  who  died  in  1643.  left  two  sons,  Louis  XIV. 
and  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  King 
Louis  Philippe.  The  dauphin,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis 
XIV.,  died  in  1711.  leaving  three  sons— 1,  Louis,  duke  of 
Burgundy  ;  2.  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  became  king  of 
Spain  as  Philip  V.;  3.  Charles,  duke  of  Berrv.  Louis  of 
Burgundy,  who  died  in  1712,  was  the  father  of  Louis  XV., 
who  succeeded  his  great-grandfather.  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715. 
Louis  XV.  hail  one  son,  Louis,  who  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  three  sons,  who  all  reigned  successively — namely. 
Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII..  and  Charles  X.  Louis  XVl! 
left  one  son,  who  by  the  royalists  was  recognized  as  Louis 


XVIL.  but  perished  as  a  child  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. As  the  circumstances  of  his  death  remained  unknown, 
'many  adventurers  claimed  to  be  Louis  XVII.  Louis  XVIII. 
had  no  issue.  Charles  X.  had  two  sons — Louis  Antoine,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1844:  and  Charles  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Berry.  His  only  son.  Henri,  dakc  of  Bordeaux,  now 
styled  Count  de  Chambord,  is  the  heir  to  the  throne,  ac- 
cording to  the  Legitimists,  who  give  him  the  title  of  Henry 
V.     (See  Chamburii. ) 

The  House  of  Orleans  is  called  the  younger  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Bourbon,  and  is  descended  fr<un  Phili]i  of 
Orleans,  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  His  .ion  Philip 
was  regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV., 
and  left  a  son.  Louis  Philijipe,  duke  of  Orleans.  This  last 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  who  figured  in 
the  Revolution  as  Citizen  Egalitc.  His  eldest  son,  Louis 
Philippe,  became  king  of  the  French  in  1830.  This  king 
had  live  sons — the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
the  prince  de  Joinville.  the  duke  of  Aumale.  and  the  duke 
of  Montpensier.  The  count  of  Paris,  the  son  of  the  eldest 
of  these  five,  is  regarded  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  by  the 
Orlcanist  jtarty. 

Pliilip.  ilukc  of  Anjou,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  in  1700,  was  the  founder  of  a  Spanish  dynasty, 
which  reigned  in  Spain  until  the  dethronement  of  Queen 
Isabella  in  1868.  He  was  also  the  ancestor  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasties  of  Naples  and  Parma.  Francis  II.,  who  was  de- 
throned in  Sept.,  1860,  was  the  last  Bourbon  monarch  of 
Naples  (or  the  Two  Sicilies).  The  Bourbons  have  also 
ceased  to  reign  in  Parma,  which  was  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  in  1860.  (See  Achaixtrk,  "  Histoire  Chrono- 
logiquc  et  Gcnealogique  de  la  Maison  Royale  de  Bour- 
bon." 2  vols.,  1825;  CoXE,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,"  3  vols.,  1813.) 

Revised  by  A.  J.  Schem. 

Bourbon,  <le  (Charles),  Dtc.  usually  styled  Coxsta- 
eleBoireon  (Connetable  de  Bourbon),  a  famous  French 
general,  born  Feb.  17.  1489,  was  a  son  of  (.iilbcrt  Bourbon, 
count  of  Montpensier.  He  married  the  heiress  of  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  aud  became  the  owner  of  the  vast  estates  of 
both  branches  of  the  Bourbons,  lie  was  appointed  con- 
stable of  France  in  1515,  and  was  one  of  the  generals  who 
gained  a  victory  at  Marignano  in  that  year.  He  was  very 
popular  with  the  siddicrs.  The  mother  of  Francis  I.  was 
enamored  of  him.  but  her  overtures  having  been  rejected, 
she  became  his  enemy.  At  her  instigation,  the  estates 
which  he  had  acquired  by  marriage  were  seized  by  the 
king.  Bourbon  deeply  resented  this  injury,  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  France  in  1523.  and  became  the 
ally  of  the  emperor  Charles  A'.,  for  whose  service  he  raised 
about  6000  (jermans.  He  contributeil  largely  to  the  victory 
which  the  imperial  .army  gained  over  the  French  at  Pavfa 
in  1525.  It  appears  that  he  was  distrusted  by  Charles  V., 
who  neglected  to  jiay  Bourbon's  German  mercenaries, 
and  these  consequently  became  mutinous.  He  resolved  to 
quit  the  service  of  Charles  V.,  aud  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
troops  with  spoils  of  conquest  he  ccmducted  a  daring  enter- 
prise against  Rome,  in  which  he  displayed  great  military 
talents.  His  army  took  Rome  by  assiiuit  Slay  5.  1527.  but 
he  was  killed  as  he  mounted  the  wall.  (See  Robertson, 
"History  of  Charles  V.;"  BeantGjie,  "Vies  des  grands 
Capitaines.") 

Bourbonnais,  a  township  of  Kankakee  co.,  111.  Pop. 
2068. 

Bourbon-Vendue,  or  Napoleon  Vendue,  a  town 
of  France,  capital  of  the  deparlmcnt  of  La  A'cnclee.  on  the 
river  Yon.  48  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Nantes.  It  has  a  college, 
a  normal  school,  town-hall,  and  hospital.     Pop.  8710. 

Bourdaloue  (  Loi^is),  an  excellent  French  pulpit  orator, 
born  at  Bourges  Aug.  20,  1632.  He  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  1648.  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  phil- 
osophy. In  1669  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  preached 
for  many  years,  and  was  often  he.ird  by  Louis  XIV.,  who 
expressed  a  high  ojiinion  of  his  sermons.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  the  dignity  of  his  manner,  the  wisdom  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  piety.  His  style  of 
eloquence  was  less  inflated  and  more  simple  than  that  which 
then  prevailed  in  France.  He  was  a  general  favorite  with 
the  common  people,  as  well  as  the  learned  and  higher  classes. 
Died  in  Paris  May  13,  1704.  His  sermons  were  published 
in  16  vols.,  1707-34.  (See  Prigxv.  "Vie  de  Bourdaloue," 
1705;  Vll.LENAVE.  "Notice  sur  Bourdaloue,"  1812;  J. 
LATiofDERiE.  "Notice  sur  Bourdaloue."  1825.) 

Bonrdoin,  a  township  of  Texas  co..  Mo.     Pop.  316. 

Bourdon  [a  French  word  signifying  "staff"],  in  music, 
is  ajqdied  to  the  humming  sound  jiroduced  by  blowing 
through  a  long  hollow  staff.  Hence  the  name  of  the  ap]>a- 
ratus  in  organs,  stringed  instruments,  etc.  by  which  the 
deep  sound  is  made. 
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Bourgelat  (Claude),  a  French  pbysician  and  writer, 
noted  as  the-  t'oumler  uf  veterinary  schocils  in  France,  was 
horn  at  Lyons  Mar.  17,  1712.  He  wrote  on  materia  medico, 
farriery,  contagious  diseases,  etc.  In  171)2  he  founded  a 
veterinary  scliiiol  at  Lyouji.     Ijied  Jan.  3,  1779. 

Bonrg-en-Brcsse,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
deiiartment  of  Ain.  is  ]dcasantly  situated  on  the  RevBSOuso, 
57  miles  liy  rail  N.  N.  E.  of  Lyons.  .Several  railways  con- 
nect it  witii  Lyons,  Mucon,  and  Besan^on.  It  is  well  built, 
has  a  college,  a  museum,  a  large  hospital,  and  a  public  library 
of  about  2U,01H)  volumes.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linens, 
cotton  stulFs,  hosiery,  etc.     Pop.  V.i,7',i'6. 

Bourgeois,  a  French  word  signifying  a  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  a  city  :  a  commoner,  as  distinguished  from  a  noble- 
man ;  a  civilian,  as  distinguishctl  from  a  soldier.  A  citizen 
of  the  state  or  republic  is  called  cifoijcn. 

Bourgeois,  the  name  of  a  type  used  in  printing.  It 
is  one  size  larger  than  brevier,  and  one  size  smaller  than 
lung  primer.     (Pee  Tvi'E.) 

Bourgeoisie,  a  French  term,  which  is  also  much  used 
in  English,  defined  in  dictionaries  as  "citizens,"  ''citizen- 
ship," "commonalty."  It  is  applied  to  the  great  middle 
class  of  French  society,  composed  mostly  of  merchants, 
manufacturers,  master  mechanics,  lawyers,  etc.,  who  live  in 
towns  and  cities.  They  are  inferior  in  rank  to  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  superior  to  the  peasantry  and  to  the  iinjUtaireti 
of  the  towns. 

Bourgcs  (anc.  Avnricnm,  afterwards  Bititrliirn),  a  city 
of  France,  near  its  centre,  cajjital  of  the  department  of 
Cher,  is  situated  in  a.  fertile  j)lain  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Auron  and  the  Eure,  III)  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Paris.  It  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Paris,  Orleans,  Monlins,  and 
other  cities.  It  was  enclosed  by  ramjiarts,  which  have  been 
converted  into  promenades  or  boulevards  bordered  with 
chestnut  and  walnut  trees.  The  streets  are  crooked  and 
the  houses  mostly  antique.  Bourgcs  has  a  college,  a  nor- 
mal school,  a  public  library  of  attout  2j,000  volumes,  a  fine 
hotel  de  ville,  .and  a  magnificent  tiothic  cathedral,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  lincst  in  Europe.  It  is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop.  This  town  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  university.  It  has  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
woollen  stutfs,  etc.  Arnricnm,  which  occupied  this  site, 
was  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was  the  capital  of  Celtic 
Gaul  about  oOO  B.  C.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Bitu- 
riges  in  the  time  of  .Julius  Csesar,  who  besieged  and  took  it 
in  52  B.  C,  after  which  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man province  <)f  Atpiitania.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
seven  councils  of  the  Church  were  held  here,  and  in  14ljS 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  the  Gallican  Church  was  estab- 
lished here.     Po]!.  .'ilbSlU. 

Boiirgoing,  de  (.Jram  FnAN^ois),  B.\noN,  an  accom- 
plished and  amiable  French  diplomatist,  born  Nov.  20, 1748, 
was  ambassador  at  dilferent  courts.  During  a  nine  years' 
residence  in  Spain  he  wrote  a  thorough  book  upon  that 
country,  "  Nouvcau  voyage  en  Espagne,  etc."  (.1  vols., 
1789-1S08).     Died  July  20,  1811. 

Bourignon  (.\ntoinette),  a  Flemish  visionary  relig- 
ionist, burn  at  Lillo  Jan.  Li.  10111.  entered  a  convent  in  her 
youth,  and  professed  that  she  had  received  special  revela- 
tions. Having  left  the  convent  .and  renounced  Catholicism, 
she  travelled  in  foreign  countries,  wrote  several  religious 
works,  and  gained  many  converts  to  her  sect,  especially  in 
.Scotland.  She  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer.  Died 
Oct.  :!ll,  llJSIl.  (See  a  "Life  of  .\ntoinetto  Bourignon," 
prefixed  to  her  works,  21  vols.,  1070-84.) 

Bourmoiit,  de  (Lotus  Arr.irsTE  VirToit),  Comto  do 
Ghaisnc,  a  Frcncli  general,  born  in  Anjou  Se])t.  2,  1773,  was 
a  royalist  in  the  Kevolution.  lie  fought  against  the  repub- 
lic in  17'J4-'I0,  and  entered  the  service  of  Napoleon  about 
1S09.  Having  served  with  distinction  in  Russia,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1,S14.  During 
the  Hunilred  Days,  ISlo,  he  deserted  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Napuleon  by  turns.  Ho  became  minister  of  war  in  1820, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  sent  against  .\igiers 
in  ISIJO.  He  conquered  Algiers,  and  was  rewarded  in  .July, 
IS.'iO,  with  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France.  Being  de- 
votcil  to  (;harles  X..  ho  was  deprived  of  his  command  by 
the  revolution  of  ls;jO,  and  went  into  exile.  Did  Oct.  27, 
1840.  (ScoDe  Lansac,"  Notice  surlo  Comto  de  Bourmont," 
1847.) 

Bourne  (Hcrnir),  an  English  prenehcr.  born  in  Stafford- 
shin-  April  :!,  1772,  was  one  of  the  founilers  of  the  sect  of 
Primitive  Methodists.  Ho  was  "  cut  ofT"  from  the  Wesleyan 
connection  in  180S  for  bedding  camp-meetings,  before  which 
he  was  a  zealous  layman  (d'  that  denomination.  His  new 
sect  was  organized  in  ISIO.  He  visited  Ireland  and  the 
U.  S.     Died  Oct.  II,  1852. 

Bourne  (Vincent),  an  English  scholar  and  elegant 
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Latin  poet,  was  born  about  1098.  He  was  an  usher  of 
Westminster  School.  He  wrote  several  short  original  Lat- 
in poems,  which  are  remarkably  graceful,  and  produced 
Latin  versions  of  Knglish  ballads,  which  are  wondertully 
felicitous.  Cowper  translated  some  of  his  original  Latin 
poems.     Dicil  Dec.  2,  1747. 

Bourneville,  a  post-village  of  Twin  township.  Boss 
CO.,  O.      Pop.  2tl8. 

Bour'nonite,  or  Endellionite,  a  triple  sul]diide  of 
cojqier,  antimony,  and  lead,  is  composed  of  41.8  per  cent, 
of  lead.  2i;  uf  aniimony,  l'.l.4  of  sulphur,  and  12.8  of  cupper. 
It  occurs  in  crystals  and  massive. 

BouruuuKO,  or  Bornousc,  hor-noos',  the  Arabic 
name  of  a  garment  worn  in  Algeria  and  other  i>arts  of 
Northern  .\frica.  It  is  a  large  woollen  nnintle,  worn  above 
the  other  clothing  of  the  natives,  and  has  a  hood  which  is 
used  to  cover  the  head  in  rainy  weather.  It  has  been 
adopted  hy  the  Spaniards,  who  call  it  nlbnrnm. 

Bourrienne,  de  (Loiis  Axtoixe  Fai;vei.et),  a  French 
diplounitist,  b()rn  at  .Sens  -July  9,  1709.  He  was  a  fellow- 
student  and  friend  of  Bonaiiartc  at  the  school  of  Bricnnc. 
They  met  at  Paris  in  1792.  and  renewed  their  intimacy. 
In  I7'.tO  Bourrienne  became  private  secretary  to  General 
Bonaparte,  whom  he  followed  to  Egypt.  In  1804  he  was 
sent  as  minister  to  Hamburg,  but  he  was  accused  of  pecu- 
lation, ancl  was  rcealleil  in  1811.  Having  dcscrterl  Napo- 
leon in  IS1(.  he  was  apjiointed  minister  of  state  by  Louis 
XA'III.  in  1S15.  He  pultlishcd  an  interesting  work  enti- 
tled "Memoirs  of  Bourrienne"  (10  vols.,  1829-31),  which 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Napoleon. 
Died  Feb.  T,  18.'i4.  (See  Bofi.AV  de  la  JlEriiinn,  "Bour- 
rienne et  see  Erreurs,"  2  vols.,  1830.) 

Bourse.     See  Exchaxoe. 

Boussiugault  (Jeax  Bai'Tiste  Joseph  Dieudoxxk),  a 
French  chemist,  born  in  Paris  Feb.  2,  1802,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  in  1839.  He  was  an  officer  under  Bol- 
ivar in  South  America  in  his  j'outh.  He  co-operated  with 
Dumas  in  experiments  to  determine  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  1844  he  published  a  valuable  work, 
*'  Treatise  on  Rural  Economy  "  (2  vols.).  He  was  a  moilc- 
ratc  republican  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1S4S. 

Boussu-sur-Haine,  a  town  in  Belgium,  on  the 
Haine,  in  the  province  of  Haiuaut.  It  has  machine-works 
and  breweries.     Pop.  6038. 

Boustrophe'don  [from  the  Gr.  pov?,  an  "ox."  and 
(TTpe(/)u>.  to  "  turn  "].  a  wtu'd  used  to  describe  a  mode  (d'  writ- 
ing practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  until  about  4.M)  B.  C. 
— namely,  in  alternate  lines  from  right  to  left  and  from  left 
to  right,  as  fields  are  ploughed  in  furrows,  having  an  alter- 
nate direction. 

Bou'terwek  (FRiEnnicn),  a  German  philosopher  and 
critic,  born  near  Goslar,  in  Hanover,  .April  15,  17(»0.  He 
wrote  several  poems  and  a  romance  called  '•  Count  Dona- 
mar"  (3  vols.,  1791).  He  became  extraordinary  professor 
of  i)hil<iso)diy  at  Giittingen  in  1797,  and  ordinary  ])rofcssor 
in  1802.  He  published  several  works  on  philosojthy  and 
a  "Treatise  on  -Ustheties"  (1800).  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  exeellcnl  "History  of  Jlodcrn  Poetry  and 
Eloquence"  (12  vols.,  1801-19).  Diul  Aug.  9.  182s.  (See 
J.  F.  BuMEXBAcn,  "Memoria  F.  Bouterwckii,"  1832.) 
Bouton  (Nath.),D.D.  SecFinsT  BiexxialSipplem't. 
Bout'well  (  Gkoroe  Skwall),  LL.D..  an  American  law- 
yer and  statesman,  born  in  Brookline,  Mass..  Jan.  28,  1818. 
ilis  education  was  ]iartly  (d.tained  in  the  public  schools 
and  by  a  course  of  thonnigb  private  study.  He  taught 
school'  in  his  youth,  was  aiimittcil  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  and  in  1851  and  1852  was  chosen  governor 
of  JIassachusetts.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  educatiim.  of  which  he  was  secretary  for 
five  years.  He  organized  the  intenuil  revenue  department 
of  the  U.  S.  government,  and  in  ls02  became  its  first  com- 
missioner. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  JIassa- 
chusetts 1803-09.  and  secretory  of  the  treasury  1809-73, 
under  Presiilent  Grant.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  .Massachusetts,  in  jilacc  of  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 
Vice-President  of  the  U.  S. 

Bouvar'dia  (named  in  honor  of  Bouvard,  physician 
of  Louis  -XUl.i,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  luitural  order 
Cinchonaceus  is  allied  to  the  trees  from  which  Peruvian 
bark  is  obtained.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  4-lobed.  and  has 
four  stamens  included  in  il.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule.  2-celled. 
The  species  of  this  genus  ore  notives  of  Mexico.  The  Bmi- 
riirilia  iri/ihi/l/ii  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  beautiful 
scarlet  fiowers. 

Bouvet  (Fbax<;ois  .Tosepu  Fuancisijie).  a  French  puh- 
lieisl,  born  Aug.  15.  1799.  has  supjiorted  by  his  writings 
the  liberal  jiavtv.  He  was  e.litor  nf  the  ''Revue  Inde- 
pendanto"  and  •' Ilevcil  de  I'Ain.  '  in  which  he  developed 
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his  ideas  concerning  universal  peace.  He  has  written  "  Du 
Principe  de  I'autoritu  en  France,  et  de  la  limitc  des  pou- 
voirs:  conciliation  dcs  partis"  (1839),  "Du  Papo"  (lt>63), 
and  *'  Le  problemc  curopeen." 

Bouvier'  (Hannah  M.),  born  in  Philadelphia  in  ISll, 
the  only  daughter  of  Judge  John  Bouvier,  published  "  Fa- 
miliar Astronomy  "  (ISJ"),  a  work  which  won  the  jiraisc 
of  Sir  John  llerschel,  Lord  Rossc.  Hind.  Airy,  De  Morgan, 
and  many  other  eminent  astronomers  of  Europe  and  the 
U.S. 

Bouvier  (John),  ajurist  and  writer,  born  in  the  French 
department  of  fiard  in  1787.  He  emigrated  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1802,  and  practised  law  in  Philadelphia.  In  1838  he 
became  a  judge  of  the  criminal  court  in  that  city.  He  pub- 
lished a  ''Law  Dictionary"  (1839).  which  has  had  a  great 
success,  and  *'  Institutes  of  American  Law  "  (4  vols.,  1851 ). 
Died  Nov.  18,  1851. 

Bovia'nuni)  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  founded  by  the 
Samnites  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Bojano,  was 
surrounded  by  high  mountains.  According  to  Livy,  it  was 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  city.  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  311  B.  C.  In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
was  several  times  the  head-qusPi'ters  of  the  Roman  army. 
During  the  Social  war  it  was  the  capital  of  the  confede- 
rates. 

Bov'idac  [from  the  Lat.  bos,  gen.  ho'vhy  an  "ox"],  a 
family  of  ruminating  animals,  comprises  the  ox,  bison,  buf- 
fah),  yak,  zebu,  etc.  The  Bovida;  are  all  large  and  grega- 
rious animals,  and  they  generally  have  unbranched  horns. 
This  family  is  usually  regarded  as  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Linu;tan  genus  /ir.«.  Indigenous  species  of  Bovidfc  are 
found  in  A^ia,  Africa.  Europe,  and  North  America.  They 
have  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  and  no  cutting 
teeth  in  the  upper,  which  is  furnished  with  a  fibrous  and 
■elastic  pad.  They  also  have  twelve  grinders  (molar  teeth) 
OB  each  jaw.  The  exact  number  of  species  of  Bovida?  has 
not  been  ascertained.  They  are  all  valuable  to  man  for 
their  flesh,  tallow,  hides,  horns,  etc.,  and  several  species 
besides  the  ox  have  been  domesticated.  (See  Arnee,  15ison, 
Buffalo,  Ox,  Uuus,  Yak,  and  Zebu.    See  Appendix.) 

Bovi'iia^  a  post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1022, 

Borina,  a  township  of  Outagamie  co..  Wis.     Pop.  437. 

Bovi'no  (anc.  Vihinwn),  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Foggia.  14  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Foggia.  It  has 
a  cathedral  and  several  churches.  The  imperialists  de- 
feated the  Spaniards  here  in  1734.     Pop.  G415. 

BoAV,  in  nautical  language,  is  the  fore  part  of  a  ship. 
In  the  plural  the  bows  are  the  two  sides  of  the  fore  extrem- 
ity of  the  vessel,  as  the  starboard  and  larboard  bows.  The 
different  shapes  of  these  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  a 
narrow  or  lean  bow,  and  a  broad  or  bluff  bow. 

B0W9  in  music,  the  instrument  by  which  the  strings  of 
a  violin  and  some  other  instruments  are  set  in  vibration. 
It  consists  of  a  stick  of  elastic  wood,  on  which  horsehairs 
are  stretched. 

Bow  [Lat.  arcHH],  a  weapon  used  in  war  and  hunting  to 
propel  arrows,  is  made  of  wood  or  other  elastic  substance, 
and  is  bent  by  a  string  fastened  to  each  end.  It  is  gen- 
erally used  by  savages,  but  among  civilized  nations  its  use 
as  a  military  weapon  has  been  superseded  by  firearms. 
Bows  have  been  constructed  of  various  materials;  besides 
different  kinds  of  elastic  wood,  steel  has  sometimes,  and 
horn  frequently,  been  employed,  particularly  in  ancient 
times.     (See  Arbalest,  Akchery,  Arrow.) 

Bow,  a  post-township  of  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.     P.  74o. 

Bow'dcn,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  274. 

Bow'dich  (Thomas  Edward),  an  English  linguist  and 
traveller,  born  at  Bristol  in  1790.  Having  visited  Ashantee 
in  1816,  he  published  a  *•  Mission  to  Ashantee"  (1819).  He 
undertook  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  1S22,  but  he  died  of  fever  on  the  river  Gambia 
near  its  mouth  Jan.  10, 1824. 

Bow'clitch  (Nathaniel),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent 
American  mathematician,  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Mar.  26, 
1773.  He  made  several  long  voyages  as  an  officer  or  super- 
cargo of  a  merchant-vessel,  and  learned  Greek  and  Latin 
without  a  teacher.  He  published  a  valuable  work  called 
'•  The  Practical  Navigator,"  and  a  good  translation  of  La- 
place's '*  Mecanique  C6Ieste,"  with  an  ample  commentary 
(4  vols.  4to,  182y-3s ).  This  was  highly  commended  by  the 
English  ''Quarterly  Review"  for  July,  1832.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  a 
]ari;e  number  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 
Died  Mar.  IC).  1838.  (See  a  "Memoir  of  N.  Bowditeh,"  by 
his  son,  N.  I.  Bowditch,  1839.) 

Bowditch  (Nathaniel  Ingeusoll),  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1805,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1822.     He 


was  called  to  the  bar  in  Boston  in  1825,  but  became  a  con- 
veyancer, acquiring  great  reputation  for  accuracy  and  in- 
dustry. He  wrote  much  for  periodicals,  and  published  a 
"  Memoir  of  N.  Bowditch  "  (1840),  a  "  History  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital"  (1801),  and  "Suffolk  Sur- 
names.''    Died  April  16,  1861. 

Bow'doin,  a  post-township  of  Sagadahoc  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  1345. 

Bowdoiu  (James),  LL.D.,  an  American  governor, 
born  at  Boston  Aug.  8,  1727,  graduated  at  flsirvard  in 
174d.  He  was  president  of  the  convention  which  in  1778 
formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor of  that  State  in  1785,  and  again  in  1780.  He  sup- 
pressed Shay's  rebellion  in  1786.     Died  Nov.  0,  1790. 

Bowdoili  (James),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Boston  Sept.  22,  1752.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771. 
He  was  sent  in  1805  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  to  procure  the 
cession  of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  for 
injuries  to  American  commerce.  He  was  a  benefactor  of 
Bowdoin  College.     Died  Oct.  11,  1811. 

Bowdoiu  (bo'dcn)  College,  the  ohlest  college  in 
Maine,  was  founded  in  1802  at  Brunswick,  Cumberland  co., 
on  the  Androscoggin  River,  about  4  miles  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  It  v/as  named  in  honor  of  James  Bowdoin, 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  whose  son  James  gave  to  the 
college  1000  acres  of  land,  over  £1000  sterling,  and  a  val- 
uable library  and  collection  of  paintings.  The  college  was 
also  liberally  endowed  by  the  State.  The  college  library 
has  about  17,500  volumes,  and  the  other  libraries  connected 
with  the  college  have  nearly  as  many  more.  Connected 
with  this  flourishing  college  is  a  medical  school,  founded  in 
1820.  The  number  of  graduates,  including  those  of  the 
medical  school,  amounted  (June,  1S72)  to  2747.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  physical  education ;  instruction  is  also 
given  in  military  science. 

BoAv'doiiiham,  a  post-township  and  village  of  Saga- 
dahoc CO.,  Me.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kennebec  River. 
The  village  is  on  the  Augusta  division  of  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral R.  R..  ?S  miles  N.  E.  of  Portland.  It  has  been  noted 
for  shipbuilding.  It  has  four  churches,  a  national  bank, 
and  manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  1804. 

Bow'don,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ga.  It  is  the 
seat  of  IJowdon  College  (not  denominational),  a  flourishing 
institution  with  an  able  faculty.     Pop.  of  village,  ;i50. 

Bow'dre,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  111.     Pop.  1313. 

Bow'en,  a  township  of  Madison  co..  Ark.     Pop.  1023. 

Bowen,  a  township  of  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1467. 

Bowen  (Francis),  LL.D.,  an  American  writer,  born  at 
Charlestown,  Mass,,  Sept.  8,  1811,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1833.  He  edited  the  "North  American  Review"  about 
eleven  years  (1843-54),  and  became  in  1853  professor  of 
natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  etc.  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  has  been  an  ardent  defender  of  the  philosoph- 
ical views  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  and  a  warm  opponent 
of  those  of  Kant,  Fichte.  and  Cousin.  Among  his  works 
are  Lives  of  Baron  Steuben,  James  Otis,  and  Benjamin 
Lincoln  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography,"  and  a  treatise 
on  Political  Economy. 

Bowen  (Rt.  Rev.  Nathaniel),  D.  D.,  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  29,  1770,  graduated  at  Charleston  Cdlcge, 
S.  C,  in  1794,  held  pastorates  in  Protestant  E])iscopaI 
churches  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  New 
York  City.  In  1818  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  South 
Carolina.  Died  Aug.  25, 1839.  He  wrote  "  Christian  Con- 
solation "  (1831),  "Private  Prayers"  (1837),  and  two  vol- 
umes of  his  sermons  were  published. 

Bow'ensburg,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co..  111. 

Bow'er>  a  shady  recess  ;  a  shelter  or  arbor  in  a  garden, 
formed  of  boughs  of  trees  overarched  or  intertwined:  also 
a  private  apartment  in  ancient  castles  or  mansions,  used  by 
ladies  as  a  parlor  and  a  sleeping-chamber. 

BoAVER,  in  certain  games  of  cards,  is  the  name  of  the 
knave  or  jack  of  trumps;  this  word  comes  from  the  Ger. 
Bauer,  a  "clown"  or  "peasant." 

Bower  (Archibald),  a  Scottish  writer  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic parentage,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1080,  joined  the 
Jesuits,  became  a  Protestant,  rejoined  the  Jesuits,  and 
again  became  a  Protestant.  His  "  History  of  the  Popes," 
in  seven  quarto  volumes  (1748-60),  is  characterized  by 
great  partisan  bitterness.     He  died  in  1706. 

BoAver  Bank  Plantation,  a  township  of  Piscataquis 
CO.,  Me.  (In  18G0  the  act  of  incorporation  was  repealed.) 
Pop.  83. 

Bower-bird,  a  name  given  to  certain  Australian  birds 
of  thebirdof  paraciise  family,  remarkable  for  making  bower- 
like erectidus.  adorning  them  with  gay  feathers,  rags,  bones, 
shells,  and  other  brightly-colored  objects.     These  bowers 
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are  not  nests.  The  use  made  of  them  by  the  birds  is  im- 
perfet;tly  understood  ;  their  structure  has  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, aud  specimens  of  thcin  deposited  in  the  British 
]\ruseum.  The  bowers  of  tho  satin  bower-bird  {Ptihfun- 
rhyimhua  hofonerivem)  are  built  on  the  jrround.  The  base  is 
an  extensive  platform  of  sticks,  on  tho  centre  of  which  the 
bower  is  built  of  flexiblt-  twif^s.  It  is  chiefly  at  and  nciir 
the  entrance  that  the  shells,  feathers,  etc.  .are  placed.  The 
bowers  of  the  spotted  bower-bird  {Chlamydcra  mam- 
lata)  are  lon;^cr  and  more  avenue-liko  than  those  of  the 
satin  bower-bird:  they  arc  placed  upon  the  ground,  and 
beautifully  lined  with  grasses. 

Bow'ers  (TiiKnmtRE  S.),  an  American  oflicer,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  about  18.'J2.  A  printer  by  trade,  he  subse- 
quently edited  a  paper  in  Illinois,  but  laying  aside  his  pen 
he  entered  the  service  in  Oct.,  1801,  as  a  private  in  tho  48th 
Illinois  volunteers,  was  ]iromoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  Mar., 
18ti2,  made  aide-de-eainp  to  Uen.  Urant  April,  1802,  and 
appointed  captain  and  aide-do-camp  Nov.,  1802,  judge-ad- 
vocate, with  tho  rank  of  major,  Feb.,  1863,  aud,  after  tho 
surrender  of  Vickslturg,  assistant  adjutant-general  of  vol- 
unteers, with  the  rank  tif  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  2iUh 
of  July,  1804,  he  Wiis  coinmissioned  a  captain  and  assistant 
quartermaster  in  the  regular  army,  and  later,  Jan.,  1S05, 
a  major  and  assistant  adjutant-general.  He  served  contin- 
uously, in  the  field  and  afterwards  at  Washington,  on  tho 
statf  of  Gen.  Grant,  from  April.  1S()2,  to  Mar.  0,  180G,  when 
he  was  accidentally  killed  by  being  thrown  under  a  train 
at  Garrison's  Station,  N.  Y.  Brevet  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel,  and  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  during  the  war. 

G.  C.  SiMMO.VS. 

Bow'ie^  a  county  whieh  forms  tho  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Texas,  bordering  on  Arkansjrs,  Area,  802  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho  Ked  River,  an<i  on  the  S. 
by  the  Sulphur  Fork  of  Ked  Kiver.  It  is  extensively  c()v- 
cred  with  pine  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to 
cotton,  wheat,  and  maize.  Good  iron  ore  and  lignite  abound. 
There  arc  numerous  mineral  springs.  Stock-raising  is  car- 
ried on.     Capital,  Bnston.      Pop.  4()84. 

Bowie,  a  townshijt  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  207. 

Bowie  (A.)  was  born  and  educated  in  South  Carolina, 
but  spent  tho  greater  part  of  bis  life  in  Talladega,  Ala., 
where  for  six  years  he  presiderl  on  the  chancery  bench.  In 
1846  be  retired  from  puldic  life,  retaining  only  his  position 
as  a  trustee  of  the  State  University.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  tho  Baptist  Church.  In  polities  he 
was  allied  with  the  State  Rights  Democracy.  In  society 
ho  excelled  by  his  great  conversational  powers. 

BoAVie  Knife,  an  American  weapon,  common  in  tho 
Southern  U.  S.,  invented  by  Col.  Bowie  of  Texas.  It  is  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  having  a  single  edge,  and  is  usually 
carried  in  a  sheath.  The  blade  is  sometimes  ten  inches 
long  or  more.  Its  use  is  less  frequent  than  in  former 
times. 

Bow'ing,  an  act  of  reverence  or  of  worship,  common 
in  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Anglican 
churches.  In  the  repetition  of  the  creeds  it  is  customary 
to  bow  whenever  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  occurs ;  and  the 
practice  is  said  by  some  to  bo  commanded  by  Phil.  ii.  10 — - 
"that  at  tho  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow;"  an 
expression  regarded  by  many  ns  figurative.  In  some  rites 
it  is  customary  to  face  the  E.  during  the  recital  of  the 
oreeds  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  bowing  towards  tho  E.  was 
common  in  ancient  churches.  In  Roman  Catholic  and  in 
some  Anglican  parishes  it  is  customary  to  bow  towards  tho 
altar  when  ent'.'ring  and  leaving  church. 

Bow'lail,  a  township  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  156. 

Bowles  (Samuel),  an  American  journalist,  born  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1820.  Since  1844  he  has  been 
the  prinL'ijJal  conductor  of  the  "  Springfield  Repuldican," 
one  of  the  most  successful  journals  in  the  U.  S.  He  pub- 
lished'*  Across  tho  Continent"  (I80o),  "The  Switzerland 
of  America"  (I80'J),  ami  other  works.  Died  at  Spring- 
field, Mass..  Jan.  10,  1S|8, 

Bow-line  of  a  ship  is  a  rone  fastened  near  the  middle 
of  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square  sails  by  three  or 
four  subordinate  ropes  called  bridles.  It  serves  to  tighten 
the  edge  r)f  the  sail  during  an  unfavorable  wind. 

Bow'lin^,  or  Howls,  a  game  of  skill  played  upon  a 
siiuave  piece  of  ground  or  '*  bowling  green."  Each  player 
casis  his  iiall  or  /trj/r/ (which  is  usually  not  a  perfect  sjdiero) 
at  a  smaller  ball  or  /nrfc,  tho  object  being  to  leave  the  bowl 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  jack.  There  are  several  forms 
of  this  game,  which  our  narrow  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
describe  particularly. 

Bow'liiiK,  a  township  of  Hock  Island  co.,  HI.    P.  952. 

Bowling  Alley,  a  hmg  narrow  structure  made  for 


playing  the  game  of  skittles,  commonly  called  in  America 
NiNKi'ixs  or  Tknpins  (which  sec). 

Bowling  (»recn,  a  post-township  of  Fayette  co..  111. 
Pop.  lu'J7. 

Bowiiui;  (ireen,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clay  30., 
Ind.,  on  Eel  River,  00  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Indiauap>lis. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  OOfi. 

\Vm.  Travis,  Pib.  "Weekly  AncHiVFs.  * 

Bowling  (ireen,  the  capital  of  Warren  eo.,  Ky.,  'r  on 
Biirren  River  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.R.,  W'.i 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  htutisviUe  and  72  miles  ftom  Nashville. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation,  ami  has  an  active  trade  in 
pork,  tobacco,  etc.  Here  are  several  mills  and  factories. 
Small  steamlioiits  navigate  the  river.  It  has  two  weekly 
newspapers.      Pop.  4J74. 

Bowling  (ireen,  a  tp.  of  Chariton  co..  Mo.    P.  1496. 

B<»wling  <;reen,  a  tp.  of  Pettis  co..  Mo.     Pop.  246T. 

Bowling  Green,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Pike  co., 
Mo.,  is  on  tho  Missouri  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
R.  R..  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Louisiana,  where  that  railroad  meets 
tho  Mississippi  River.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
MJO. 

Bowling  Green,  a  township  of  Licking  co.,  0.    Pop. 

1042. 

BoAvling  Green,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  0.    P.  90.3. 

Bowling  Green,  a  post-village  of  Centre  and  Plain 
townships,  eaiiital  of  Wood  co.,  0.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  900. 

Bowling  Green,  a  post-village, capital  of  Caroline  co., 
Va.,  4o  miles  N.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  of  Bowling  Green 
township,  47O6, 

Bow'man,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co..  Mo.     Pop.  r)81. 

Bowman  (Alexandku  H.),  an  American  offieer.  born 
May  1 J,  I80;i,at  Wilkesbarrc,  Pa.,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1825,  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers  Mar.  Ii,  1803.  He 
served  as  assistant  profegsorat  tho  Military  Academy  1825- 
20,  in  building  defences  and  improving  rivers  and  harbors 
on  the  (fulf  of  Mexico  1820-;{4.  in  constructing  Memjjhis 
and  St.  Francis  military  road  I8U4-;i9,  improvement  of 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  I8:t4-:i8,  defences  of 
Charleston  harbor.  S.  C,  18.38-5.^,  as  instructor  of  practical 
military  engineering  at  the  Jlilitary  Academy  1851-52.  in 
charge  of  imiirovement  of  Charleston  harbor  18o2-5.*i,  chief 
engineer  U.  S.  treasury  department  and  treasury  building 
extension  185.'i-01,  member  of  lighthouse  board  1857-59, 
superintendent  of  Military  A(!ademy  1801-04.  and  member 
of  engineer  boai'ds  1847-05,  Died  Nov.  11,  1805,  at  Wilkes- 
barrc, Pa.,  aged  sixty -two. 

George  W.  CuLLUsr. 

Bowman  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  born  in  Berwick.  Pa.,  in 
1819,gnidu:ifed  at  Dickinson  College  in  183".  He  became, 
in  1859,  jiresidcnt  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  University,  which 
position  he  still  held  when  he  was  elected  a  bishop  of  tho 
Methodist  Kpiscoj.al  Church  in  1S72. 

Bowman  {Samiki,),  D.  D..  born  at  Wilkesbarre.  Pa.. 
May  21,  18110,  studied  law,  but  became  a  deacon  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  182:^.  and  n  priest  in  1S24. 
He  was  long  settled  in  Lancaster.  Pa.  In  1847  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Indiana,  but  declined,  and  afterward?  re- 
fused the  nomination  for  provisional  bishop  of  New  York. 
In  1858  he  was  cliosen  assistant  bislutp  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  by  liis  people,  and  was  very  active 
in  his  parochial  and  episcopal  duties.     Died  Aug.  S,  1801. 

Bow'manville,  a  port  of  entry  of  Durham  co.,  On- 
tari"  ((.'luiada  t.  in  Darlington  township,  has  an  excellent 
harbor  on  Lake  Ontario,  ami  is  on  the  (Irand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, V-i  miles  N.  K.  of  Toronto.  It  has  good  water-power, 
and  manufactures  of  lumber,  hoop  skirts,  furniture,  and 
castings.  It  is  visited  by  daily  steamers  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  and  has  a  bank  and  three  weekly  papers. 
Pop.  abnut  :{U00. 

Bowne,  a  post-township  of  Kent  eo.,  Mit  b.    Pop.  1275. 

Bow'ring  (Sir  John),  an  English  author  and  linguist, 
was  l)oiii  iit  Exeter  Del.  17,  1792.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  iif  Jeremy  Kcnihaui.  and  was  well  versed  in  nKulern 
languages,  especially  the  Slavonic.  In  1825  he  became 
editor  of  tho  "Westminster  Review."  He  collected  and 
translated  into  verse  the  ancient  aud  popular  poems  of 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Eurojie.  In  18;t5  he  was  elected 
to  I*arliament,  in  1854  became  governor  <d'  Hong-Kong, 
China,  and  received  tho  honor  of  knighthood.  In  1859  he 
retired  on  a  i)ension.  Among  his  works  is  '*  The  Kingdom 
anil  People  of  Siam  "  (2  vols.,  1857).  He  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  liis  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands  (1800).  He  also 
wrote  soMU'  excellent  hymns.     Died  Nov.  22,  1872, 

Bow'sprit,  a  large  boom  or  spar  which  projects  over 
(be  >Mm  nr  bow  of  a  shiji.     It  serves  to  support  the  fore- 
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mast,  which  is  fastened  to  it  by  large  stays  or  ropes ;  also 
to  carry  sail  forward,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  effect 
of  the  after  sails  and  keeping  the  ship  well  balanced.  In 
many  cases  the  bowsprit  rises  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  It 
supports  the  jib  and  fiying-jibbooms. 

Bow'string  Hemp,  the  fibre  of  the  Sanaevicra  Zcy- 
lanica,  a  plant  of  the  order  LiliaccEe  and  tribe  Hemoroeal- 
leje  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  Hindoo  name  is 
tnoofva.  This  fibre,  which  is  white,  silky,  and  elastic,  is 
used  to  make  bowstrings.  A  similar  fibi'e  is  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Sruiseviera  lioa^bHri/htaiiaf  a  perennial  Indian 
plant  which  has  leaves  about  three  feet  long,  and  from  other 
Asiatic  and  African  species. 

BowtoAvn  Plantation,  a  township  of  Somerset  co., 
Me.     Vo\>.  14. 

Box  (Ifii.nts),  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees 
of  the  natural  order  Euphoi'biacca?.  with  opposite  leaves 
entire  at  the  margins.  It  has  male  and  female  flowers 
growing  on  the  same  plant.  The  male  flower  is  a  perianth 
with  four  stamens,  and  the  female  flower  is  a  perianth  with 
an  ovary  surmounted  by  three  styles.  The  most  important 
species  is  the  Buxus  scmperviretis  (common  Viox),  which  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  has  oval,  shining,  and  deep- 
green  leaves,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  compact  habit  of 
growth.  In  Southern  Europe  it  grows  twenty  feet  high  or 
more.  A  variety  called  dwarf  box,  which  is  only  two  or 
three  feet  high,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
is  used  to  form  edgings  of  flower-beds  and  gravel-walks, 
being  reduced  by  clipping  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches. 
The  wood  of  the  box,  which  is  very  hard,  heavy,  compact, 
and  fine-grained,  is  the  best  of  all  materials  for  wood- 
engraving,  and  is  highly  prized  by  turners.  It  is  also 
commonly  used  to  make  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments. 
It  is  of  a  ]ialo  yellow  color,  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish, 
and  is  not  liable  to  be  worm-eaten.  Largo  quantities  of 
boxwood  are  exported  from  Spain  and  Turkey. 

Box,  a  township  of  Cedar  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  1307. 

Box'borough,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass. 
Pop.  -A'iS. 

Box  Elder,  or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  a  small  tree  of 
the  order  Sapindacci^^he  A\'(/H}ido  ateroidcs,  which  grows 
from  Florida  to  PfSnusylvania  and  westward,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  streams.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  trees  of  the  far  West.  In  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  etc.  it  is  tapped,  like  the  sugar-maple,  for 
its  sa}t,  which  afi'ords  sugar  of  good  quality. 

Box  Elder,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  W.  extremity 
of  Utah,  bordering  on  Idaho  and  Nevada.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Bear  River,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Wa- 
satch Mountains.  The  northern  half  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
is  included  in  this  county.  Grain  and  wool  arc  raised. 
The  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  passes  through  the  county.  Capi- 
tal. Brigham  City.     Pop.  4855. 

Box'ford,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Newbury])ort  an^l  Danvers  R,  R.     Pop.  847. 

Box''hauling  is  a  mode  of  turning  a  ship  when  the 
swell  of  the  sea  renders  tacking  impossible,  or  when  the 
ship  is  30  near  the  shore  that  there  is  not  room  for  veering. 
The  operation  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  management  of  the 
helm  and  the  sails. 

Boxing.     See  Pugilism. 

Boxing  the  Compass,  a  nautical  phrase,  means  a 
recital  or  enumeration  of  the  several  points,  half  ]ioints, 
and  quarter  points  of  the  mariner's  compass  in  their  proper 
order. 

Box'tel,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  North  Brabant,  on  the 
river  Dommel,  6  miles  S.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  The  river  flows 
through  the  streets  and  afi'ords  passage  for  boats.  Fine 
diaper  is  manufactured  here.     Pop.  4221. 

Box-tortoisc,  or  Lock-tortoise,  popular  names  of 


Box-Tortoise. 


the  CiHtuda  Vircfiiu'ca  and  Ci'/iturhi  Blaudhiz/iiytortoisesofthe  I 
U.  S.,  characterized  by  the  division  of  the  plastron  into  two  | 


parts  by  a  crosswise  division,  united,  however,  by  a  ligament 
which  serves  as  a  hinge  on  which  the  parts  of  the  plastron 
turn,  thus  enabling  the  animal  to  shut  himself  entirely  up 
in  his  shell.  These  tortoises  are  very  timid  and  of  gentle 
disposition.  Their  legs  are  longer  and  their  speed  greater 
than  is  usual  among  tortoises. 

Boya'ca,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  is  hounded  on 
the  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Venezuela,  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by 
Cundinamarca,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  Santander.  Area, 
32,SO0  square  miles.  While  in  the  AV.  the  state  is  exceed- 
ingly mountainous,  the  E.  consists  of  a  hot,  dry  plain. 
Copper  and  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  mountains. 
Capital,  Tunja.     Pop.  in  1870,  482,874. 

Boyaca,  a  village  of  Colombia,  in  the  department  of 
its  own  name,  is  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Tunja.  Here  Bolivar 
gained  over  the  Spaniai'ds.  Aug.  7,  ISU),  a  victory  which 
secured  the  independence  of  Colombia. 

Boy'ar  [from  a  word  signifying  *'  battle  "],  a  title  given 
in  ancient  Russia  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  war.  This  afterwards  came  to  be  the  title  of  the  nobility, 
who  under  the  grand  duke  of  Moscow  formed  an  aristocracy 
whose  powers  dilfored  according  to  the  character  of  the 
monarch,  but  which  were  so  considerable  that  even  Ivan 
the  Terrible  in  his  iikases  added  to  the  words  *'  The  czar 
has  commanded,"  also  "  The  boyars  have  approved."  The 
last  boyar  died  in  1750. 

Boyau  fa  French  word  signifying  *' bowel "  or  *'gut*'), 
in  military  engineering,  is  a  winding  or  serpentine  trench, 
dug  to  form  a  path  or  communication  between  the  differ- 
ent armed  trenches  of  a  siege-work,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  enfiladed. 

Boy  Bishop.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  custom 
grew  up  of  allowing  the  choristers  of  cathedrals  to  choose 
yearly  one  of  their  number  to' act  the  part  of  a  bishop.  The 
practice  was  permitted  probably  from  the  same  motives 
which  sutfered  the  mummeries  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason 
(a  graphic  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  Sir  W.  Scott's 
romance  of  "The  Monastery").  If  the  boy  bishop  died 
within  his  short  period  of  office,  he  was  buried  in  his  epis- 
copal robes.  A  tomb  with  the  efligy  of  a  boy  so  clothed 
may  be  seen  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Boyce  (James  Petigru),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  born  Jan.  11, 
1S27,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1847,  studied  theology  at  Princeton.  N.  J.,  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  1851-55,  jirofcssor  of 
theology  in  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C,  1855-58, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
vSeniinary  (formerly  Greenville,  S.  C.now  Louisville,  Ky.) 
1858  to  the  present  time  (1873).  He  has  published  several 
sermons,  addresses,  and  articles,  which  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  mould  the  opinions  of  the  Southern  Ba])tists, 
and  holds,  as  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, a  jjositiou  of  commanding  influence. 

Boyd,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  West  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  225  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
by  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Big  Sandy.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Iron 
ore,  coal,  pig  iron,  and  lumber  are  largely  exported.  Capi- 
tal, Catlettsburg.     Pop.  8573. 

Boyd,  a  township  of  Transylvania  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  448. 

Boyd  (Andrkw  Kesnepy  Hitohison).  D.  D..  born  in 
Nov.,  1S25,  the  son  of  the  incumbent  of  Auchinleck.  Ayr, 
was  educated  at  King's  College.  London,  and  at  Glasgow, 
lie  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew's.  Under  the  name  of 
"  Country  Parson"  he  has  published  contemplative  essays 
and  sermons. 

Boyd  (John  Parker),  an  American  general,  born   in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  21,  17(14,  entered  the  U.  S.  army 
as  ensign  in  1780.    A  spirit  of  adventure  led  him  to  India 
in  1789,  where  he  obtained  a  command  in   the  Mahratta 
service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  commander. 
He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in   1808.  and  was 
coinraissionod  colonel    of   the  Fourth    U.  S. 
Infantry.     In  the  war  with  Great  Britain  ho 
was  a  brigadier-general,  distinguished  him- 
self at  Tippecanoe,  at  the  cajtture  of  Fort 
George,  Canada,  and  Chrysler's  Field;  dis- 
banded in  1815.     In  1830,  President  Jack- 
son appointed  him  naval  ofiicer  of  the  port 
-.  of  Button.  Mass.     Died  Oct.  4,  1830. 
__  Boyd    (Linn),    an  American    statesman, 

.  -  ''  born  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  22,  1800,  was 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky  for 
twenty  years,  being  first  elected  in  1835. 
During  his  last  term  he  served  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Died  Dec. 
18,  1859. 

Boy'dell  (John),  an  English  engraver  and  patron  of 
art,  born  Jan.  19, 1719,  became  a  printseller  in  London,  and 
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amassed  a  largo  fortune.  lie  promoted  the  improvement 
of  British  art  by  hi.s  Hberul  jiatronagc  of  native  engravers 
and  painters,  llo  employed  Opie,  Reynolds,  Norlheote, 
West,  and  other  painters  to  illustrate  Shakspeare's  works. 
The  result  was  the  "  8haksjjciiro  Gallery,"  from  whieh  was 
engraved  a  volume  of  admirable  plates  (180;i).  He  was 
lord  mayor  in  1700.     Died  Dec.  II,  1S04. 

Boy'den  (Skth),  born  at  Koxboro',  Mass.,Nov.  17,1788, 
went  into  theleather  manufacture  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1813, 
began  the  making  u(  patent  leather  in  ISlil,  invented  a 
proeess  for  making  spelter  and  a  machine  for  leather  sjilit- 
ting.  In  1820  he  made  the  first  malleable  east  ircni.  lie  also 
discovered  a  process  for  making  Russia  sheet  iron,  invented 
an  excellent  doming-macliiiio  for  hat  bodies,  and  built  the 
first  successful  locomotive  with  cylinders  outside.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  he  produced  tiie  first  dagucrreotyiJc  in  the 
U.  S.,  but  the  claim  is  also  made  for  others.    Died  Mar.  Ml, 

isro. 

Boyd'ton,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg  Co.,  Va.,  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  of  its  size  in  the  State.  It  con- 
tains the  residences  of  the  county  otEcors,  a  bank,  uews- 
paper-ofKce,  two  tobacco  warehouses,  titbacco  factory,  fur- 
niture factory,  saw,  and  grist  mills,  an  excellent  hotel,  and 
numerous  stores,  workshops,  fine  schools  and  churches,  etc. 
The  lands  around  are  of  superior  quality.  Boyilton  has  a 
daily  mail  ami  a  passenger  service  in  connection  with  the 
Richmond  and  l>auvillc  R.  R.,  rid  Barnesville.  A  railroad 
is  now  constructing  which  will  pass  within  a  few  miles. 
Pop.  261  ;  of  township,  4708. 

Ed.  "SolITHSIDE  VlRGIXTAX." 

Boy'er,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  la.     Pop.  135. 

Boycr,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  o89. 

Boyer  (Alexis),  a  French  surgeon,  born  Mar.  1,  1757, 
was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  acquired  Iiis  profession  under 
great  drawbacks.  He  was  surgeon  to  Napoleon  I.  and  chi- 
rurgieal  professor  of  the  university.  His  main  works  are 
"Traite  complet  d'anati^mio"  (4  vols.,  17U7-'.)'.))  and 
"Traite  des  maladies  chirurgicales  et  dos  operations  qui 
leur  eonvienntnt"  (8  vols.,  1814-22).     Died  Nov.  25,  1833. 

Boyer  (.Tean  Pierre),  a  presi«lent  (if  Ilayti,  was  born 
at  Pt»rt-au-Prince  Feb.  28,  177(),  and  was  a  mulatto.  He 
entered  the  French  army  in  his  youth,  and  as  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  Petion  fought  against  Christophe.  On  the 
death  of  Potion  he  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  in 
1818.  By  partiality  to  the  mulattocs  ami  arbitrary  meas- 
ures he  offended  the  negroes,  who  revolted  in  1842  and  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  island.    He  died  in  Paris  July  9,  1850, 

Boy'crtown,  a  post-village  of  Colebrookdale  township, 
Borks  CO..  Pa.,  about  18  miles  E.  of  Reading.  It  has  one 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  090. 

Boy'kins,  a  village  of  Southampton  co.,  Va.,  in  a  town- 
ship of  the  same  name,  on  tho  Seaboard  and  Roanoke 
R.  R.,  211  miles  from  Portsmouth.    Pop.  of  township,  2292. 

Boyle,  a  county  in  Central  Kentucky,  in  tho  •*  blue-grass 
region."  .\rca,  181)  square  miles.  It  is  liounded  ou  tho  N.  E. 
by  Dick's  River,  and  also  draineil  by  the  sources  of  Salt 
liiver.  The  seal  is  based  ou  limestone,  and  is  deep  and 
very  fertile,  drain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  live-stock  are  e.\- 
tensively  raised.  The  county  is  intersected  by  a  branch  of 
tho  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Capital,  Danville. 
Pop.  9515. 

Boyle  (.John  Alexasdeu),  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
preacher,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  13,  1816,  removed 
to  Philadelphia  in  youth,  entered  the  ministry  in  1839,  but 
was  twice  compelled  by  ill-health  to  relinquish  his  chosen 
profession.  He  became  a  lawyei;,  and  afterwards  an  editor 
in  Elk  CO.,  Pa.  In  I8H1  ho  I>ecamo  a  captain  and  after- 
wards a  major  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  served  with 
great  lionor  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  was  killed  at 
the  batflo  of  Chattanooga,  Oct.  29,  1803. 

Boyle  (Robert),  acelebrated  experimental  ]ihil<isophcr, 
horn  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  .Tan.  25,  1(521),  was  the  seventh 
son  of  Richard,  the  first  earl  of  Cork.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Geneva.  He  took  no  juirt  in  political  contests, 
but  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  especially 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  He  became  a  resident 
of  Oxford  in  1054,  and  was  ono  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society.  To  qualify  himself  to  defend  flio  Chris- 
tian religion,  ho  learned  the  Hebrew  ami  Greek  languages. 
He  improved  the  uir-pum]i.  and  made  important  discoveries 
in  ]iiicumatics.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Dis(|uisition  on 
Final  Causes,"  a  '■  Disc<uirso  of  Things  above  Reason." 
'•  Excellency  of  Theology,"  and  "  Ilydroslatical  Paradoxes." 
He  ilcclined  a  peerage  whieh  was  offered  to  him  repeatedly. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  benevolence  and  charity.  By 
his  last  will  he  endowed  the  Bovi.E  Lectuuks  (which  see). 
He  died  in  London  Dec.  30,  1091.  His  complete  works 
were  published  by  Dr.  Birch  in  5  vols,  fob,  1744. 


Boyle  Lectures  were  so  called  from  Robert  Boyle, 
who  be(iueathed  an  annual  salary  to  be  paid  to  some  clergy- 
man for  preaching  eight  sermons  in  a  year  in  order  "to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  rcligioii  against  Atheists, 
Deists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  not  descending 
to  any  controversies  among  Christians  themselves."  The 
first  person  selected  to  preach  the  "  Uoylc  Lectures"  was 
the  celebrated  Richard  Bentlcy  (1691),' who  directed  his 
arguments  against  Atheism.  In  1739  three  volumes  of 
the  lectures  were  published,  and  nearly  00  volumes  since 
then.     The  "  Boyle  Lectures  "  are  still  maintained. 

Boyle's  Law  is  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  "  tho 
volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure;"  (hal  is  to 
say,  if  wo  double  the  pressure  upon  a  gas  wo  reduce  its 
volume  to  one-half;  if  we  make  the  pressure  three  times 
what  it  was  at  first,  the  bulk  of  the  gas  is  reduced  to  one- 
third.  More  commonly  called  Mahiotte's  Law  (which 
see). 

Boyl'ston,  a  post-twp.  of  Worocstorco.,  Mass.   P.  800. 

Boylston,  a  township  of  Oswego  co.,  N.Y.    Pop.  1053. 

Boylston  (Zauiiiei.),  F.  R.S.,  an  American  physician, 
born  at  lirookline,  Mass..  in  1080.  was  the  tirst  who 
practised  inoculation  for  tho  smallpox  in  America.  Died 
.Mar.  1,  1700. 

Boyne,  tho  most  im|mrtant  river  in  the  E.  of  Ireland, 
rbses  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  flows  north-eastward  through 
Kildarc,  King's  county,  Mealh,  and  Louth,  and  enters  the 
Irish  Sea  after  a  course  of  05  miles.  Many  ruins  of  mon- 
asteries and  castles  occur  on  its  banks.  ".\n  obelisk  150 
feet  high,  nearly  3  miles  fnim  Drogheda.  comnicniorales 
the  great  battle  of  the  Bovne,  in  which  William  III.  de- 
feated James  II.,  July  1,  11190. 

Boyn'ton,  a  post-township  of  Tazewell  co..  III.   P.  820. 

Boynton  (EnwAim  C),  born  in  Vermont,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1840.  He  entered  the  artillery,  was 
severely  wounded  at  Churubusco,  and  was  brevetted  cap- 
tain ;  was  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  etc.  at  West 
Point  (1848-55),  professor  of  chemistry,  etc.  in  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Mississippi  (1856-61),  and  was  brevetted  major 
in  1805.  He  published  a  '•  History  of  West  Point"  (1803) 
and  a  "  History  of  the  V.  S.  Navy." 

Bozcman,  a  jiost-village,  capital  of  Oallatin  Co.,  Mon- 
tana, on  an  atiluent  of  the  tlallatin  Fork  of  Missouri  River, 
100  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Helena,  and  70  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
National  Park  on  the  survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 
It  has  a  national  bank,  one  weekly  ]mper,  and  immense 
deposits  of  coal.     Pop.  108;  of  township,  574. 

Joseph  Whicht,  Ed.  "Avast  Col'RIRR." 

Boz'rah,  tin  ancient  city  of  Idunuea  (Edom),  often 
incntioiR'd  in  the  Bible.  (Seo  Genesis  x.x.wi. ;  Isaiah 
xxxiv.  and  liii.)  It  was  situated  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  about  halfway  between  tho  latter  and  Petra.  Its  sito 
is  probably  occupied  by  the  modern  /iiixrircli,  a  poor  vil- 
lage consisting  of  about  fifty  wretched  huts.  No  uneicut 
ruins  aro  visible. 

Bozrahy  a  post-village  and  township  of  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.,  on  the  Yantic  liiver,  about  35  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Hartford.     Total  pop.  984. 

Boz'zaris,  or  Bot'zaris  (Marco),  a  famous  Greek 
jiatriot,  born  at  .^uli,  in  .-Vlbania,  alxmt  1790.  He  enlisted 
in  the  French  army  about  1S08,  and  servcil  several  cani- 
]>aigns.  When  the  Greeks  took  arms  against  the  Turks  in 
1820,  Bozzaris  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Suliotes. 
and  gained  several  victories.  He  defen4led  Missolonglii 
against  the  Turks  in  1S22.  Aug.  20,  1823,  he  attacked  and 
defeated  a  supcricu-  force  at  ('arpenisi,  near  the  ground 
where  the  battle  of  Plata^a  was  fought,  but  he  was  killed 
in  the  action. 

Bra,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Cuneo,  on  the  river 
Stura,  3.8  miles  S.  !^.  E.  of  Turin.  It  has  manufactures  of 
silk  ami  metiil-foundrics ;  also  a  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  and 
wine.      Pop.  9125. 

Brabaii<;oiis,  a  class  of  mercenary  soldiers  chiefly 
from  Brabant,  whence  they  took  their  name.  They  served 
principally  in  the  armies  of  Englaml  and  France  from  the 
eleventh  to  tho  thirteenth  centuries.  They  had  little  disci- 
]dine,  and  were  not  much  better  than  robbers. 

Brnbniit',  a  former  duchy  of  the  Low  Countries.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  was  com[uered  by  the  Franks.  Dur- 
ing the  .Middle  .\ges  it  changed  masters  very  often,  until 
in  the  fifteenth  century  it  ciime  to  the  House  of  Habsburg. 
Charles  V.  left  it  to  his  son,  Pliili|i  1 1.,  under  « honi  the 
province  revidled,  but  only  the  northeru  jiart  succeeded  iu 
gaining  its  independence,  and  joined  the  Netherlands  in 
1648,  while  South  Brabant  remained  with  the  ,*^pftnish- 
Auslrian  line  until  1714,  when  it  jiassed  into  the  possession 
of  the  imperial  lino  of  .Viislria.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
French  in   1794,  and  divided  into  two  provinces,  and  in 
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1810  Napoleon  also  conquered  the  Dutch  part  of  Brabant. 
In  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1S14  Brabant  became  a  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
North  Brabant,  Antwerp,  and  South  Brabant.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Bel<5iaD  revolution  of  1830,  Antwerp  and 
South  Brabant  came  to  Belgium,  while  North  Brabant  re- 
mained with  Holland.  The  inhabitants  in  the  N.  are 
Dntcli,  in  the  centre,  Flemish,  and  in  the  S.,  Walloons. 
The  buundary-liue  between  the  Germanic  and  French 
idioms  runs  S.  of  Brussels,  past  the  villages  of  Braiue 
I'AIleud,  AVatorloo,  Wavre,  and  Sodoigne. 

Brabant,  North,  a  province  of  Holland,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  river  Meuse  (or  Maas).  Holland,  and  (iel- 
derland,  on  the  E.  by  Limburg,  on  the  S.  by  Belgium,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Zeeland.  Area,  19S0  square  miles.  Capital, 
Bois-le-Duc.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dommel,  the  Aa,  and 
the  Lintel.  The  surface  is  flat;  the  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile. The  province  is  deficient  in  minerals  and  timber. 
Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  here.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  in  1870, 
440,302. 

Brabant,  South,  a  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded 
on  the  X.  by  Antwerj),  on  the  E.  by  Limburg  and  Liege, 
on  the  S.  by  Namur  and  Hainaut,  and  on  the  W.  by  East 
Flanders.  The  area  is  1268  square  miles.  Capital,  Brus- 
sels. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dyle,  Denier,  and  Senne. 
The  surface  is  partly  hilly  and  partly  level;  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  This  province 
contains  extensive  forests,  mines  of  iron,  and  quarries  of 
stone.  It  is  intersected  by  several  railways  and  canals. 
It  has  important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fab- 
rics, fine  lace,  hats,  leather,  jewelry,  fine  linens,  ribbons, 
paper,  machinery,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
]>eo])Ied  districts'in  Europe.     Pop.  in  1870,  879,814. 

Brace  (Charles  Loring),  an  American  philanthropist 
and  writer,  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  IS),  182G,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1848.  Having  travelled  in  Europe,  he  pub- 
lished "  Home-Life  in  Germany  "  (ISoli),  *'  Races  of  the  Old 
World"  (1863),  and  other  works.  He  was  the  principal 
founder  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York. 

Brace  (Jtlia),  a  blind  deaf-mute,  was  born  near  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  18(16.  When  she  was  four  years  old  she 
lost  by  sickness  both  sight  and  hearing,  and  not  long  after 
forgot  all  the  words  she  had  previously  learned.  (See  an 
interesting  notice  of  her  in  DrxGLisoN's  "  Physiology,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  160.) 

Braccbridsfe,  a  post-village  of  Victoria  co.,  Ontario 
(Canada),  in  the  Muskoka  region  and  in  Maeaulay  town- 
ship, on  the  Muskoka  River,  195  miles  from  Lindsay,  the 
county-town.  It  is  visited  by  steamboats,  except  in  win- 
ter, and  has  one  weekly  paper.     Pop.  about  200. 

Bracelet  [from  bras  {hat.  hmcJihiw),  an  "arm"],  an 
ornament  worn  around  the  arm  at  or  near  the  wrist.  These 
ornaments  have  been  worn  by  every  nation,  savage  or 
civilized,  from  the  earliest  ages.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Genesis  as  worn  by  both  women  and  men.  The  Medcs  and 
Persians  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of  gold  ornaments 
and  jewelry.  They  wore  bracelets,  armlets,  earrings,  and 
pearl  necklaces.  The  ancient  Greek  ladies  wore  bracelets 
and  armlets  of  various  materials  and  forms.  They  gener- 
ally passed  round  the  arm  several  times. 

Braceville,  a  post-village  of  Grundy  co..  111.,  in  a 
township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
R.  R.,  61  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Chicago.     Pop.  lisS. 

Braceville,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.  P.  954. 

Branchial  [from  the  Lat.  hrachintny  the  "arm"] 
Ar'tery,  the  main  artery  of  the  arm;  a  continuation  of 
the  axillary,  as  the  latter  is  of  the  subclavian  trunk.  The 
brachial  vessel  lies  upon  the  inside  of  the  hmitn-toi  or  arm- 
bone,  just  back  of  the  biceps  muscle;  near  the  elbow  it 
passes  forward  and  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arte- 
ries. Before  this,  it  gives  off  four  smaller  branches.  The 
position  of  the  brachial  artery  makes  it  quite  practicable 
to  compress  it  firmly  against  the  bone  in  case  of  serious 
bleeding  from  a  wouncl  of  the  arm,  fore  arm,  or  hand. 

Brachiop'oda(plu.).  [from  the  Gr.ppaxt'ojr.  the  "arm," 
and  TTov%,  7To66s.  the  "  foot."  alluding  to  their  two  long  fringed 
and  coiled  arms],  or  PaUiobranchia'ta,  a  class  of 
marine  bivalve,  molluscoid  organisms  which  have  sym- 
metrical dorsal  and  ventral  valves ;  the  former  of  which 
(according  to  the  general  opinion  of  observers)  is  usually 
much  the  smaller,  being  free  and  imperforate,  but  accord- 
ing to  E.  S.  Morse  the  so-called  dorsal  valve  is  really  ven- 
tral. The  valves  articulate  by  two  curved  teeth  developed 
from  the  border  of  the  larger  valve.  Brachiopods  are 
among  the  most  ancient  of  fossil  organisms,  the  Lhujnla 
being  found  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  existing  fauna. 
Brachiopods  have  also  the  greatest  range  of  climate  and 
de}>th.     Morse  considers  them  closely  related  to  Vermes. 


Brachis'tochrone  [from  the  Gr.  3paxt(rTos,  "shortest," 
and  ;^pdi'os.  "  time  '*J.  the  plane  curve  down  which  a  material 
particle  must  fall  in  order  to  pass  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  of  two  given  points  not 
in  the  same  vertical  line.  It  is  the  common  cycloid.  The 
problem  of  the  bracliistochrono  is  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  mathematics.  It  was  first  proposed  by  John  Bernoulli 
in  16U6.  and  was  solved  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  James 
Bernoulli.  It  is  often  called  *'  the  curve  of  quickest 
descent." 

Brach'vogel  (E>fiL  Albert),  a  German  novelist  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Breslau  April  20.  1824.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  novels  entitled  "A  New  Falstaff" 
(1862),  "Beaumarchais"  (1S04),  "The  German  Michael" 
(1868),  and  "  Narcissus,"  a  drama.     D.  Nov.  27,  1878. 

Brachycephalic,     See  Dolichocephalic. 

Brachyp'terip,  or  Brachypteres  [from  the  Gr. 
^paxvq,  '*shi>rt,"  and  Trrepof,  a  "wing"],  that  section  of  the 
web-footed  birds  in  which  the  wings  are  so  short  and  the 
feet  so  far  back  as  to  compel  the  birds  to  assume  an  erect 
posture  when  on  land.  They  are  aquatic,  and  excel  in 
diving,  so  that  the  nariie  divers  is  sometimes  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  Brachyptera? ;  but  that  name  is  also  frequently 
apjdied  to  other  birds,  especially  to  the  genus  Cofifmbus. 
The  auks,  puffins,  penguins,  grebes,  and  guillemots  are 
among  the  Brachyptera>. 

Brachyu'ra  [from  the  Gr.  (Spaxvy,  "short."  and  ovpa,  a 
"tail"],  a  tribe  of  decapodous  crustaceans  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  post-abdominal  segment,  which  is  short  and 
folded  beneath  the  trunk.     (See  Crad.) 

Brack'eil,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  separated  from  Ohio 
by  the  Ohio  River.  Area.  200  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  North  Fork  of  Licking  River.  The  surface  is  hilly. 
The  soil  is  calcareous  and  productive.  Tobacco,  grain, 
and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Brookville. 
Pop.  11.409. 

Brack'enridsre  (Henry  M.),  a  judge  and  writer,  born 
at  Pittsburg.  Pa..  May  11.  1786.  He  held  judgeships  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  was  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the 
South  American  republics  (1817-10).  Among  his  numerous 
writings  are  a  "Voyage  to  South  America"  (1820)  and 
"  Recollections  of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  West"  (second 
edition,  1S61I)-  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1S40.     Died  Jan.  IS.  1871. 

Brackenridge  (Htgh  Henry),  the  father  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Scotland  in  1748.  He  emigrated  to 
the  U.  S.  in  childhood,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1771,  and 
became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1709.  He  wrote  a  satirical  work  called  '•  Modern  Chivalry, 
or  Adventures  of  Captain  Farrago"  (1792).  Died  June  25, 
1S16. 

Brack'et,  an  ornamental  projection  in  the  shape  of  a 
console  standing  isolated  on  the  face  of  a  wall,  and  used  to 
support  a  statue,  bust,  or  other  work  of  art.  Brackets  may 
be  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and  they  are  sometimes  elabo- 
rately carved.  The  term  bracket  is  applied  to  a  piece  of 
wood  or  metal  employed  to  support  a  shelf  or  gallery.  Also 
one  of  two  marks  [  ]  used  in  printing  to  enclose  a  word, 
remark,  explanation,  etc.  When  a  word  in  a  classical  work 
is  included  in  brackets  it  implies  that  the  word  so  enclosed 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  original  text,  but  has  been 
either  introduced  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  or  has  been 
inserted  to  supply  an  omission,  correction,  or  explanation. 

Brack'ett  (Albert  Gallatin),  an  American  officer, 
born  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14,  1829.  He  served 
during  the  Mexican  war  as  first  lieutenant  Fourth  Indiana 
Vidunteers,  appointed  captain  Second  U.  S.  Cavalry  Mar., 
1855,  engaged  principally  on  frontier  duty  and  against 
hostile  Indians  in  Texas  prior  to  1861,  whcu,  on  Twiggs's 
surrender,  he  effected  his  esca])e.  and  was  in  command  of 
cavalry  at  Blackburn's  Ford.  Va... July  18,1861,  commission- 
ed colonel  Ninth  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry  Aug.,  1861.  and 
served  during  the  civil  war  in  the  Western  and  South- 
western armies.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major  First  Cav- 
alry r.  S.  A.  July  17,  1862,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Second 
Cavalry  June  9,  1868.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has 
been  in  command  of  various  departments,  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  operating  against  hostile  Indians.  Ht-  is  author 
of  "Lane's  Brigade  in  Mexico"  and  "History  of  the  U.  S. 
Cavalry."  ^'  ^-  Simmons. 

Brackett  (Edwin  E.),  an  American  sculptor,  born  at 
Vassalborough,  Me.,  Oct.  1,  1819.  His  works  are  princi- 
pally portrait-busts. 

Brackett  (Walter  M.).  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Unity,  Me.,  June  14,  182:;.  He  has  won  a  high 
reputation  as"  a  painter.  His  specialty  is  the  painting  of 
fish. 

Brack'lesham  Beds,  a  group  of  fossiliferous  strata, 
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in  the  midillc  eocene  formation,  overlying  the  London  clay 
series,  in  Kugland.  On  the  coast  ot"  liampshire  tliey  are 
500  I'eot  thick. 

Bract  [from  the  Lnt.  hrticlm,  a  "thin  plate"],  a  floral 
leaf  or  an  altered  leaf,  placed  at  the  hasc  of  a  llower  on  the 
outside  of  the  calyx.  It  is  a  leaf  from  the  axil  of  which  a 
flower  or  floral  axis  is  produced,  instead  of  an  ordinary 
Icaf-hud  or  branch,  and  is  regarded  as  the  first  attempt 
made  by  the  leaves  to  change  into  floral  organs.  The  bract 
is  sometimes  large  and  brightly  colored.  In  several  species  of 
Ariiin  it  constitutes  the  large  envelojiing-leaf  called  a  spatlie. 
An  involucre  is  a  eollcction  of  bracts  arranged  in  a  whorl. 

Bi-ac'toii,  de  (Hknry),  a  distinguished  English  jurist 
and  writer  on  law,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
His  principal  work,  entitled  "Do  Consuetudinibus  ct  Logi- 
bus  .\ngli;i',"  is  a  complete  treatise  on  jurisprudence  and 
legislation.  Ho  was  an  arch-deaeon  (1203-1)4),  and  a  judge 
in  fvre  in  12t>.>.     Died  probably  in  12G7. 

Brad'biirn  (Samuki.),  the  son  of  a  soldier,  was  bom  at 
Gibraltar  Oct.  5,  ITol.  He  became  a  local  Wesleyan 
preacher  at  Chester,  England,  in  1773,  and  an  itinerant  in 
171SJ.  Ho  was  very  eloquent,  and  was  throughout  his  life 
extremely  pojndar  and  influential.     Died  July  24,  181G. 

Brad'bury  (William  B.),  composer  of  sacred  music, 
born  at  Vork,  Me.,  in  ISlli,  and  residing  from  IS.'IC  til!  his 
death  (,Jan.  7,  ISCiS)  in  or  near  New  York.  Ho  published 
(sometimes  in  conjunction  with  other  authors)  numerous 
books  for  the  use  of  choirs  and  Sunday-schools,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  are  "  The  Shawm,"  "  The  Jubilee," 
"The  Temple  Choir,"  "  The  Cantata  of  Esther,"  "The 
Golden  Chain."  and  "  Fresh  Laurels."  The  sale  of  the  last 
two  books  (designed  for  Sunday-schools)  was  inimenso. 

Bradbury  Isle,atownshipof  Hancockco.,Me.  Pop. 6. 

Brad'dock,  a  borough  of  .\lleghany  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1290. 

Braddock  (Edward),  an  English  general,  born  about 
171j.  He  commanded  in  a  war  against  the  French  and 
Indians  in  North  America.  As  he  was  marching  to  attack 
Fort  Duqucsne  he  was  surprised  by  the  Indians  near  Pitts- 
burg, and  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded.  Died  July 
i:i,  17J5. 

Brad'don  (Mary  Elizabeth),  a  popular  English  nov- 
elist, born  in  London  in  1837.  Among  her  works  arc  "  Lady 
Audley's  Secret"  (1802),  " Aurora  Floyd,"  "Eleanor's  Vic- 
tory," "  Henry  Dunbar,"  and  "  Rupert  Godwin." 

Brad'ford,  an  important  manufacturing  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  (jf  Yorkshire,  is  on  a  .small  branch 
of  the  Aire  and  on  the, Leeds  Railw.ay,  9  miles  by  rail  W. 
of  Leeds.  It  is  situated  at  the  meeting  of  three  vales,  and 
is  built  of  stone.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Among  the  princi])al  buildings  arc  a  handsome  exchange, 
an  elegant  pnl.)lie  hall,  the  parish  church,  erected  in  tho 
reign  of  Henry  \'I.,  and  a  cloth-hall.  Tho  Saltaire  alpaca 
and  mohair  mills,  which  arc  three  miles  from  Bradford,  are 
said  to  be  the  most  splendid  manufactories  in  England. 
Bradford  is  the  chief  seat  in  England  of  the  manufacture 
of  worsted  I'abries,  alpaca,  mohair,  etc.  Broadcloths  and 
cotton  goods  are  also  made  here.  Mines  of  coal  and  iron 
are  worked  in  this  vicinity.  Tho  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported from  this  town  to  the  U.  S.  in  1808  amounted  to 
about  $12,000,000.  Baptist,  Indciiendent,  and  Wesleyan 
colleges  art!  near  this  city.     Pop.  in  1S71,  14.'),S27. 

Bradford,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Florida.  Area, 
940  s(^uare  miles.  The  surface  is  but  little  elevated  above 
the  sea.  It  is  intersected  by  tho  Flori<la  It.  R.  Grain  and 
live-stock,  with  some  rice  and  cotton,  are  raised.  Capital, 
Lake  Butler.     Pop.  ;1071. 

Bradford,  .a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on 
New  Vork.  Area,  1170  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  North  Branch  of  tile  Susquehanna  River,  and  also 
drained  by  tho  Tioga  River  and  several  creeks.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  ])ino, 
sugar-maple,  and  other  trees.  Sandstone  underlies  the 
greater  part  of  tho  county,  which  also  contains  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  which,  with  iuinber.  is  among  the  chief 
articles  of  export,  ('attle,  grain,  hay,  and  dairy  products 
arc  largely  raised.  It  is  intersected  by  tho  Williamsport  and 
Elmira  R.  II.,  and  by  another  railroad,  connecting  Wilkos- 
barre  with  Waverley.     Capital,  Towanda.     Pop.  o3,204, 

Bradford,  a  post-village  of  Sinieoo  oo.,  Ontario  (Can- 
arhi ),  on  the  \<irthern  Kaihvay,  11  miles  N.  of  Toronto. 
It  has  a  weekly  paper.      Pop.  in  1871,  1130. 

Bradford,  a  township  of  Lee  co..  III.     Pop.  lOSfi. 

Briidford,  a  post-villago  and  township  of  Chickasaw 
CO.,  la..  aiii>nl  30  miles  N.  of  Cedar  Falls.     Pop.  2078. 

Bradford,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co..  III.     Pop.  2.S0. 

Bradford,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  eo.,  Me.  Pop. 
14X7. 


[      Bradford,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co., 

Mass.  The  village  is  on  tho  S.  bank  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R..  32  miles  N.  of 
Boston,  at  the  junction  of  the  Newburyport  R.  R.  A  bridge 
080  feet  in  length  ami  a  viaduct  for  the  railroad  across  the 
river  connect  it  with  Haverhill.  It  is  the  seat  of  Bradford 
Female  .\eadeiny.     Pop.  2014. 

Bradford,  a  post-township  of  Merrimack  CO.,  N.  H.  It 
has  maunfaetures  of  lumber  and  leather.     Pop.  1081. 

Bradford,  a  post-township  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.    Pop. 

1080.  ' 

Bradford,  a  post-village  of  Newberry  township,  Mi- 
ami CO.,  (I.       p,,],.   100. 

Bradford,  a  village  of  Adams  township,  Darko  co.,  0. 
Pop.  213. 

Bradford,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1172. 
Bradlord,  a  post-township  of  MeKcan  co..  Pa.     Pop. 

Bradford,  a  post-village  in  Bradford  township,  Orange 
CO.,  Vt.,  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  on  the  Connecticut 
and  Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  K.,  29  miles  S.  E.  of  Monlpelier. 
It  has  an  academy,  a  savings  bank,  and  manufactures  of 
paper,  e;isks,  sash  and  blinds,  machinery,  woollen  goods, 
etc.     It  has  two  weekly  newsjiapers.     Total  pop.  1492. 

Bradford,  a  township  of  Rock  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1006. 

Bradford  (  Rev.  Aldkx),  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  N.jv.  r.l,  1705,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17S6, 
and  was  a  tutor  there  1791-93;  was  successively  a  Con- 
gregational minister  in  Wiscasset  (now  in  Maine),  a  clerk 
of  the  Massachusetts  su])remo  court,  a  bookseller,  sec- 
retary of  state  for  Massachusetts  (1812-24),  and  a  jour- 
nalist. He  publislied  numerous  historical,  biographical, 
and  antitjuarian  books  and  papers.     Died  Oct.  20,  1843. 

Bradford  (Alkxaxdkr  Wakfikld),  LL.D.,  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1815,  graduated  at  Union  College,  be- 
came a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York,  being  especially 
well  versed  in  the  civil  law.  He  was  surrogate  of  New 
York  1S4S-51,  and  for  a  time  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"Protestant  Churchman."  He  jiublished  several  volumes, 
mostly  of  legal  reports.     Died  Nov.  5,  1807. 

Bradford,  Earls  of,  and  Viscounts  Newport  (1815,  in 
the  I'nited  Kingdom),  Barons  BradlVird  (1794,  in  (ireat 
Britain),  and  baronets  (IfltiO),  a  prominent  family  of  (Jreat 
Britain. — Orla.\i«>  (Ji-:or(;k  Charles  Bridcema.n,  the  (bird 
earl,  was  born  April  24,  1819,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1805.  Ho  was  member  of  Parliament  for  South  Shr<jpshire 
1842-65. 

Bradford  (.Ioiin),  an  English  Protestant  martyr  and 
a  popular  preacher,  was  born  at  Manchester  about  15tl0. 
He  became  a  chaplain  to  Edward  XL.  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  was  burned  at  the  stake  ,!uly  1,  1555.  (.See 
WiLLiA>f  Stevf.ns,  "  Life  of  John  Bradford,"  1832.) 

Bradford  (Joseph  M.),  V.  S.  N.,  born  Nov.  4,  1824,  in 
Sumner  (!0.,  Tenn.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  .Ian. 
10,  1840,  became  a  jtassed  midshipnum  in  1840,  a  lieutenant 
in  1855,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1802,  a  commander  in 
ISOit,  and  aca])tain  in  1871.  From  N<»v.,  1803,  to  June.  18t)5, 
ho  served  as  fleet-eaptain  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  during  which  period  he  was  frequently  in  battle. 
Rear-.\dmiral  Dahlgren,  in  his  "general  order"  of  June 
10,  1805.  speaking  of  tlio  services  of  the  ofliccrs  ()f  his 
staff,  says :  "First  is  Fleet-Cnptain  .loseidi  ^I.  Bradford. 
Perhaps  no  one  but  a  commander-in-chief  can  rightly 
understand  the  many  and  never-ceasing  cares  imposed  by 
the  projter  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  especially 
in  war  and  in  a  commanrl  so  large  as  this  has  been,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  abnegation  of  all  ojqiortnnity  (d'  jiersonnl 
distinction  which  such  a  position  demands.  I  shall  never 
think  but  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  the  excel- 
lent service  which  this  gentlcnuin  has  rendered,  and  tho 
never-failing  energy  and  ability  with  which  he  has  dis- 
charged his  many  onerous  duties."  Died  at  Norfolk.  Va., 
A]iril  14,  1872.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Bradford  (  William),  "nc  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  was 
born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  Mar.,  1588.  He  emigrateil 
to  New  England  in  the  Mayflower  in  1020.  and  was  elected 
governor  of  Plymoutli  Colony  in  l(i2l.  Having  been  re- 
elected annually,  he  lield  the  ofliee  till  his  death  except  five 
years,  when  he  cleelineil  the  eleclion.  A  jiatent  or  charier 
for  the  colony  was  grante.l  in  1030  to  William  Bradford, 
his  heirs  ami  associates.  Died  May  9,  1057.  He  left  a 
"  History  of  Plymo\ith  Colony."  which  was  printed  in  1850. 

Bradford  (Weli.hm),  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Phibidelphia  Sept.  1  1,  1755.gra.luatcd  at  Princeton  in  1772. 
served  as  an  ollieer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  lie  was 
appointed  attornev-general  of  the  U.  S.  by  Wasliinglou  in 
1794.     Died  Aug.'2.3,  1795. 
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Bradford  (William  ),  a  distinguiBhed  American  painter, 
born  in  1827  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  His  best  pictures  are 
scenes  from  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast.  Ho  was  formerly 
a  merchant  of  Fairhaven,  Mass.  Ho  is  of  Quaker  stock, 
and  is  now  (1S74)  a  resident  of  New  York  City. 

Bradford  (William  H.),  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
journalist,  was  born  in  Auj;.,  Z814,  at  Cooperstown.  N.  Y., 
studied  law,  and  afterwards  theology.  At'ttT  serving  two 
years  as  pastor  of  a  church  at  Berkshire,  N.  Y..  he  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  ''New  York  Evangelist,"  acting  a 
part  of  the  time  as  its  sole  editor.  Here  he  remained  sev- 
enteen years.  He  was  an  accomplished  writer  and  scholar. 
Died  April  1,  1861. 

Bradford  Clay,  the  middle  member  of  t\\&  upper 
division  of  the  lower  oolite,  occurring  at  Bradford,  near 
Bath,  England.  It  extends  only  a  few  miles,  and  is  never 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  thick.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  a  peculiar  fossil,  the  Ajjiocrinitcs  Pftrkln- 
eonii.  The  surface  of  the  calcareous  rock  on  which  the  clay 
rests  is  encrusted  with  a  pavement  formed  by  the  bases  of 
this  crinoiil. 

Bradford,  Great,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  un  the  river  Avon,  and  on  the  Kennct  and 
Avon' Canal,  10  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Bath.  It  has  a 
fine  old  church,  and  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  kersey- 
meres, and  india-rubber  goods.     Pop.  in  1871,  8032. 

Bradford  Springs,  a  post-township  of  Sumter  co., 
S.  C.     Pop.  1U2. 

Brad'ish  (Lvther),  LL.B.,  was  born  in  Cummington, 
Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1783,  and  graduated  at  Williams  in  1S04. 
He  studied  law,  and  was  employed  as  a  government  agent 
in  affairs  relating  to  Levantine  commerce.  He  settled  in 
Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.,  became  prominent  in  State  politics, 
was  lieutenant-governor  (1829-43).  and  under  Fillmore  was 
assistant  V,  S.  treasurer  at  Now  York.  Ho  was  prominent 
in  religious,  educational,  and  other  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent enterprises.     Died  Aug.  30,  1863. 

BradMaugh  (Charles),  an  eminent  English  atheist 
and  republican,  was  born  in  Hoxton,  London,  Sept.  26, 
1833.  Owiifg  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  his  parents,  he 
ceased  attending  school  before  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
He  developed  an  early  taste  for  politics,  for  at  the  ago  of 
fifteen  he  .appeared  as  an  orator  before  street  audiences 
during  the  political  turmoils  of  1847-48.  The  origin  of 
his  atheistical  opinions  dates  from  the  same  period.  Study- 
ing to  fit  himself  for  a  Sunday-school  exhibition  before  the 
bishop  of  London,  he  became  skeptical,  and  declared  his 
inability  to  reconcile  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  the 
Four  Gospels.  His  father,  influenced  by  the  clergy,  gave 
him  three  days  in  which  to  alter  his  opinions,  on  penalty 
of  losing  his  situation.  He  accepted  the  penalty,  and 
quitted  the  situation  and  his  home  for  ever.  For  a  year 
he  earned  an  inadequate  support  by  selling  coals  on  com- 
mission, and  then,  becoming  slightly  involved  in  debt,  he 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Compan\',  where 
he  remained  until  a  small  legacy  enabled  him  to  purchase 
his  discharge.  He  now  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  solicitor's 
ofiice  in  Loudon,  and  entered  at  once  upon  his  life-career 
of  a  political  and  atheistical  writer  and  speaker.  In  18J8- 
59  he  gained  considerable  notoriety  by  editing  a  journal 
called  the  "  Investigator,"  which  was  soon  suspended  for 
want  of  capital.  He  was  now  well  known  under  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  ''  Iconoclast,"  which  he  signed  to  all  of 
his  writings,  and  was  met  with  the  fiercest  opposition  on  all 
sides.  A  year  later  the  journal  which  he  now  edits,  the 
"  National  Reformer,"  was  established,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  this  his  reputation  for  ability  was  greatly  increased. 
By  persistently  attacking  every  opponent  he  could  reach 
with  his  voice  or  pen,  his  fame  as  a  debater  and  popular 
orator  steadily  grew  until  he  reached  the  high  position  of 
political  power  which  he  now  occupies.  Systematic  at- 
tempts were  made  to  suppress  his  journal,  but  their  only 
effect  was  to  increase  its  circulation.  His  sympathies  for 
the  oppressed  were  not  confined  to  his  own  country.  When 
Italy  was  fighting  for  freedom  he  raised  by  his  own  exer- 
tions one  hundred  guineas  and  sent  them  to  Garibaldi.  He 
visited  Ireland,  conferred  with  the  advocates  of  "  home 
rule,"  and  raised  his  voice  in  their  justification.  In  1868 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Parliament  in  Northampton,  and 
after  a  canvas?  of  extraordinary  excitement  with  five  oppo- 
nents he  succeeded  in  polling  lltS6  votes  in  a  constituency  of 
over  9300.  In  the  following  year  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Gladstone  ministry  to  suppress  his  journal  because  he 
refused  to  have  it  licensed.  He  argued  his  own  case,  and 
won  a  brilliant  victory.  Since  then  he  has  pursued  his 
course  unmolested.  The  "  Beformer"  claims  a  circulation 
of  7000.  Like  himself,  in  politics  it  is  republican,  in  re- 
ligion atheistic,  in  social  economy  Malthusian,  after  the 
standard  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill.     Mr.  Bradlaugh's 


republicanism  is  simply  an  advanced  type  of  that  to  which 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  are  irresistibly  advancing. 
It  assumes  that  the  "right  to  deal  with  the  throne  is  in- 
alienably vested  in  the  English  people,  to  be  exercised  by 
them  through  their  representatives  in  Parliament;"  argues 
that  the  House  of  Brunswick  occupies  it  only  from  the  acts 
of  Settlement  and  Union,  and  seeks  the  repeal  of  those  acta 
after  the  abdication  or  demise  of  the  present  monarch.  It 
aspires  to  a  commonwealth  after  the  American  model,  to  be 
attained  us  peaceably  as  possible.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  per- 
sonal pojiularity  is  very  great.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said  of 
him  in  1S73  that  he  had  the  largest  personal  following  of 
any  man  in  England.  In  the  autumn  of  1873,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  visited  the  U.  S.,  and  delivered  lectures  in  most  of 
the  prominent  cities.  His  reception  in  all  cases  was  hearty 
and  cordial — notably  so  in  New  York  and  Boston.  At  his 
lecture  in  the  latter  city  Wendell  Phillips  presided,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  an  immense  audience,  and  Charles  Sumner 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  sat  upon  the  platform.  His 
subjects  were  "Republicanism  in  England,"  "  The  Irish 
Question,"  and  "English  Workingmen."  While  lacking 
the  polish  i>f  the  perfect  orator,  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  manner 
has  much  of  that  personal  magnetism  which  enables  a  man 
to  be  a  leader  of  his  fellows.  The  want  of  modulation  in 
his  strong,  vibrating  voice,  and  the  absence  of  grace  in  his 
tall,  powerful  figure,  are  fully  compensated  for  in  the  com- 
pact and  skilful  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  un- 
mistakable earnestness  and  sincerity  of  his  manner. 

J.  B.  Bishop,  of  the  '' N.   Y.  Tribime." 

Brad'lee  (Caler  Davis),  a  Unitarian  minister  and  au- 
thor, born  at  Boston,  Mass..  Feb.  24,  1831,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1852,  was  pastor  of  the  Allen  street  church, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1854— 57,  and  since  1864  has  been  pastor 
of  the  church  of  the  Good  Samaritan  in  Boston.  He  has 
published  occasional  sermons  and  many  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  and  is  a  member  of  various  literary 
and  historical  associations. 

Brad'ley,  a  county  in  the  S.  S.  E.  of  Arkansas.  Area, 
958  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Saline  River,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Moro  River.  The  soil  is  adapted  to 
cotton  and  maize.  Tobacco  and  wool  are  also  raised. 
Timber,  marl,  gypsum,  and  lignite  abound.  The  county 
is  traversed  bv  the  Mississippi  Ouachita  and  Red  River 
R.  R.     Capital.  Warren.     Pop.  864G. 

Bradley,  a  county  of  East  Tennessee,  bordering  on 
Georgia.  Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  Hiawassce  River.  The  surface  is  partly  moun- 
tainous; the  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  and  well  supplied  with 
timber.  It  is  a  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R. 
Capital. 'Cleveland.     Pop.  11,652. 

Bradley,  a  post-village  ofJacksonco.,  111.,  in  a  township 
of  the  same  name,  15  miles  from  Murfrcesboro'.   Pop.  1297. 

Bradley,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber  and  shingles.     Pop.  806. 

Bradley  (Edward),  better  known  as  "Cuthbcrt  Bedc," 
an  Englist  novelist  and  humorist,  born  in  1827,  was  edu- 
cated at  Durham  University,  entered  the  Anglican  minis- 
try, and  received  a  number  of  church  preferments.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  chiefly 
novels,  of  which  his  first  venture,  "Verdant  Green,"  is  the 
best  known.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  periodical  lit- 
erature. 

Bradley  (James).  D.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  English 
astronomer,  born  at  Sherborne,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1092, 
excelled  as  an  observer  and  as  a  theorist.  Ho  graduated 
at  Oxford,  was  ordaiuecl  as  a  priest,  and  obtained  several 
livings,  but  resigned  them  when  he  became  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Oxford  in  1721,  In  1727  he  an- 
nounced the  important  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light, 
which  serves  to  demonstrate  the  earth's  motion  around  the 
sun.  In  1741  he  was  appointed  astronomer-royal,  and  be- 
gan to  makeobservations  at  Greenwich.  His  next  discovery 
was  that  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic  is 
not  constant,  a  fact  which  explained  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  This  dis- 
covery forms  an  important  epoch  in  astronomy.  He  died 
July  13.  1762,  leaving  in  manuscript  thirteen  volumes  of 
observations,  which  were  published  in  179S-1S05.  (See 
"Biographia  Britannica.") 

Bradley  (.Tosepr  P.).  LL.D.,  associate  justice  of  the 
V.  S.  Supreme  Court,  was  born  at  Berne,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  14,  1813,  graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  with  honors,  in  1836,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1839  at  Xewark,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
married  in  1844  a  daughter  of  Chief-.Tustice  Hornblower. 
Besides  his  labors  in  every  branch  of  his  profession,  he  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  mathematics  and  the  study  of 
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law  as  a  science,  extending  his  researches  to  the  civil  law 
— researches  which  have  hcen  of  great  service  iu  his  judi- 
cial duties  in  Louisiana  uud  Texas.  Engaged  in  many 
important  causes  in  the  State  and  U.  H.  courts,  he  has 
never  taken  a  very  active  part  in  politics.  He  was  for- 
merly a  Whig,  warmly  sustained  the  national  cause  in  the 
civil  war,  headed  the  electoral  ticket  for  (Jraut  in  18(JS, 
and  has  ranked  as  a  moderate  Hepublican.  l£e  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Mar.  lil, 
1870.  Ho  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Lafayette 
College  in  1S69. 

Bradley  (JosnuA),  a  Baptist  minister  and  educator, 
was  born  July  5,  1773,  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  and  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1701*.  He  was  ordained  at  New- 
port, U.  [.,  in  1801.  Mr.  Bradley  be-jamo  a  kind  of  trav- 
eling missionary,  chiefly  in  the  Western  States,  residing  for 
short  times  at  many  places,  and  establishing  great  numbers 
of  churches,  schools,  and  colleges.  Ho  died  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  18JJ. 

Bradley  (Stephen  Row),  LL.D.,  born  at  Wallingford, 
Conn..  Oct.  20,  1754.  graduated  at  Yale  in  1775,  and  servetl 
as  an  ofRccr  of  the  llt'volutionary  war  for  sonio  time.  In 
177'J  lie  removed  to  Vermont,  where  ho  was  an  able  aud 
active  public  officer,  representing  that  State  iu  tho  V.  S. 
Senate  (1791-95,  1801-i;i).  He  possessed  marked  ability, 
but  was  eccentric  in  his  manners.  Ho  was  a  friend  of 
Ethan  Allen.     Dieil  at  Walpole,  N.  IL,  Dec.  10,  1S30. 

Bradley  (William  CzAit),  LL.D.,  a  sou  of  S.  U.  Brad- 
ley (an  aide  lawyer  of  Vermont},  was  born  at  Westminster, 
Vt.,  Mar.  23, 1782,  and  graduated  at  Yale.  Ho  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1813,  1817,  1823.  and  l82o,  and  held  several 
other  im]portant  offices.     Died  Mar.  3,  1807. 

Briid'shaw,  a  township  of  Greene  co..  Ark.    Pop.  535. 

Bradshaw  (Joun),  the  most  prominent  of  tho  famous 
English  regicides.     He  was  born  in  Cheshire,  probably  in 

1002,  became  in  1627  a  barrister,  chicf-justico  of  Chester  in 
1047,  a  commissioner  of  tho  great  seal  in  lG4(i,  sergeant-at- 
law  in  1048,  and  was  in  1049  president  of  the  High  Court 
which  condemned  Charles  I.  He  conducted  that  causo 
with  unfeeling  sternness  and  severity,  but  with  dignity,  and 
probably  with  a  conscientious  desiro  to  do  justice  to  the 
king  aud  the  country.  Ho  afterwards  opposed  Cromwell's 
ambitious  designs,  aud  was  removed  from  his  chief-justice- 
ship, but  still  later  held  various  important  positions.  Ho 
died  in  1059.  At  tho  Restoration  his  body  was  exhumed 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  gibbeted,  and  then  beheaded. 

Brad'street  (Anni:)*  wife  of  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet, 
and  daughter  of  i}i>v.  Thomas  Dudley,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1012.  She  published  a  volume  of  pooms,  which 
won  her  the  titles  of  '*  the  tenth  muse"  and  ''  the  morning 
star  of  American  poetry."  These  poems  and  her  other 
writings  have  been  several  times  reprinted  (the  last  and  best 
edition  in  1807),  and  some  of  them  are  not  without  merit. 
Died  Se].t.  10,  1072. 

Bradstreel  (Simon),  colonial  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts,  was    born    at    Horbling,   Lincolnshire,   England,   in 

1003.  Ho  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  for  a  time  tho  stew- 
ard of  tho  countess  of  Warwick.  He  came  to  Salem,  Mass., 
in  1030,  as  an  assistant  judge,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Cambridge  and  Audovcr,  and  resided  also  at  Ipswich  and 
Boston.  Besides  holding  other  important  positions,  ho  was 
governor  (1079-86  and  1089-92).     Died  Mar.  27,  1697. 

Brad'wardine  (Thomas),  a  distinguished  English 
prelate  and  scholastic  theologian,  called  tiik  PnoForxD 
Doi'Tnii,  was  born  in  1290.  Ho  became  confessor  to  Ed- 
ward 111.,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
principal  work,  '^  Do  causa  Dei  ailversus  Pelagium,"  is  a 
masterly  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  Augustine.  Ho  was 
an  able  mathematician  of  Oxford  University.  Died  Aug. 
20,  1 3 19,  of  the  plague. 

Bra'dy,  a  post-vlUago  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.,  on  tho 
Peninsular  Railway  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Grand 
Ra])ids  and  Indiana  R.  R.,  68  miles  S.  W.  of  Lansing. 
Pop.  of  Brady  township,  1382. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Saginaw  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  471, 

Brady,  a  townshij)  of  Williams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1681. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  fiOO. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Clarion  co..  Pa.     Pop.  203. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Cloarfiehl  co..  Pa.     Pop.  2000. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  904. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Lycoming  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  ;{91. 

Brady  (Hron),  an  American  general,  born  in  Northum- 
berland CO.,  Pa.,  iu  1768.  He  served  under  Wayne  in 
1792,  and  won  distinction  by  his  bravery  ut  tho  baKle  of 
Chippewa.  1S12.  Ho  wns  a  relative  of  Capt.  Sitmuol 
Bra-ly.  a  famous  Inrlian  fighter.     Died  April  15.  LSol. 

Brady  (James  Topham),  an  American  lawyer  and  poli- 


tician, horn  iu  New  York  City  April  9.  1815,  was  a  promi- 
nent leader  of  the  "  War  Democrats'*  during  the  eivil  war. 
He  held  a  very  high  position  as  a  lawyer,  aud  was  greatly 
beloved  in  private  life.  His  literary  tastes  were  line  and 
w(dl  cultivated.     Died  Feb.  9,  1809. 

Brady  (Nicholas),  D.  D.,  born  at  Bandon,  Ireland. 
Oct.  28,  1059,  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  Dublin,  sidtd 
with  King  William  against  James  II.,  and  in  eonscqueuoe 
was  made  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  received  several  Eng- 
lish church  preferments,  but  is  best  known  for  his  share  in 
the  metrical  version  of  tho  Psalms,  wliich  he  made  in  con- 
junction with  Nahum  Tate  (1652-1715),  the  poet-laureate. 
Tate  and  Brady's  Psalms,  though  justly  ridiculed  for  their 
clumsi^ness,  quaintness,  and  bombast,  have  pome  noble 
passages.  Brady  also  jmblishcd  a  "  Translation  of  the 
^neid"  (4  vols.,  8vo,  1720).     He  died  May  20,  1720. 

Brady  (William  Mazikre),  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  1S25,  of  a  ipromiueut  family,  antl  graduated  at 
Trinity  College  with  honor.  Entering  the  Irish  State 
Church,  he  receivetl  lucrative  appointments,  which  he  haz- 
arded, and  in  jiart  lost,  by  his  many  bold  and  able  utlacks 
upon  the  Church  establishment  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed. He  was  ono  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  disestablishment  of  the  Iri.^h 
Church.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works,  chiefly  u]>on 
the  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland  aud 
Great  Britain. 

Brady's  Bend,  a  post-villogo  of  Armstrong  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Alleghany  River  and  tho  Alleghany  Valley  R.  R., 
68  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Pittsburg.     Pop.  of  township,  3019. 

Bra'ga  (auc.  Brticam  Aiiijitttfa),  a  town  of  Portugal, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Minho,  is  on  an  cminenec  near 
the  river  Cavado,  39  miles  N.  X.  E.  of  Oporto,  It  is  the 
scat  of  an  archbishop.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  and 
a  college.  Braga  is  enclosed  by  ohl  walls  and  defended  by 
a  castle.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cutlery,  firearms, 
jewelry,  etc.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  has  ruins  of  a 
Roman  temple  and  am])hitheatre.  It  was  tho  capital  of 
Lusitania  alter  the  latter  liad  been  conc^uered  by  the  Sucvi. 
Its  archbishop  is  titul;ir  primate  of  Portugal.  Church 
councils  were  held  at  Braga  in  563,  572,  and  072  A.  D. 
Pop.  in  1803.  19,514. 

Bragan'za,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Tras-os-Montes,  situated  on  a  small  stream  35  miles  N.  AV. 
of  Mirandi.  It  has  a  citadel,  a  college,  and  a  castle  partly 
ruined,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Braganza.  It 
is  the  ecat  of  a  Catliolic  bishop.  The  name  of  the  reign- 
ing family  of  Pcn-tugal  and  Brazil,  the  Htiusc  of  Braganza, 
is  derived  from  this  town.  It  has  manufactures  of  velvet 
and  other  silk  fabrics.     Pop.  5111. 

Braganza,  or  Caite',  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Para,  on  the  river  Caite,  near  its  mouth,  106 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Para.      It  has  a  trade  in  sugar. 

Bragan'za,  or  Braganza,  the  name  of  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal  and  the  imjicrial  family  of  Brazil, 
which  is  descended  from  Affonso,  dtiko  of  Braganza,  a 
natural  son  of  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal.  He  died  in  1461. 
Tho  first  member  of  this  family  that  hceame  king  of  Por- 
tugal was  the  eighth  duke,  who  began  to  reign  as  John  IV. 
in  1640.  The  first  emperor  of  Brazil  was  Dom  Pedro  I., 
the  eldest  son  oi  King  Joiin  VI. 

Brag'don  (C.  P.),  a  distinguished  Methodist  Episcopal 
preacher,  was  born  at  Acton.  Me.,  Sept.  9.  I8(IS,  entered  tho 
ministry  in  I8:i4,  and  labored  with  great  zeal  and  success 
in  Maine,  New  York  State,  and  Illinois.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  the  power  and  effectiveness  of  his  preaching. 
Died  at  Evanston,  111..  Jan.  8,  1861. 

Bragdon  (Epmi  nd  Erastis  Eastman),  D.  D..  an  emi- 
nent Alethodist  Episcopal  ilivine  and  educator,  was  born  at 
Acton,  Me.,  Dec.  s.  is|2.  and  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1841.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  three  years  in  the  pastorate,  one  year  of  which  was 
in  New  York  City,  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Ho  held  professorships  of  ancient  languages  in 
tho  Ohio  University,  Athens,  0.,  in  the  Indiana  Asbury 
University  at  Clreencastle,  and  in  (ienesec  College,  Lima, 
N.  V.  Ho  was  a  faithful  and  successful  instructor,  and  a 
man  of  devout  life.     Died  Mar.  20,  1862. 

Bragg  (BuAXTOv),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1817  in 
Warren  co.,  N.  C,  graduated  at  AVeat  Point  in  18;t7.  and 
became  ea])tain  Juno  18,  1840.  in  the  Third  Artillery, 
Served  at  .>jeaboard  posts  18.17-45,  in  Florida  war  18.17-3S 
and  1838-12,  in  removing  Cherokees  to  the  West  1838,  in 
military  occupation  of  Texas  1845—10,  in  war  with  Mexico 
1846-48,  engaged  at  Fort  Brown  (brevet  ea]»tain).  Monte- 
rey (brevet  nnvjor).  and  Buena  Vista  (brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel),  and  on  fnuitier  duty  1849-55.  On  his  resignation, 
Jan.  3,  IS.iii,  he  became  sugar-planter  at  Thibmlcaux,  La,, 
1850-61,  and  commissioner  of  public  works  for  Louisiana 
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1859-61.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  in  command  of  the  forces 
of  the  Southern  array  at  Pensacola  operating  against  Fort 
Pickens  ISC.l,  of  Second  Corps  at  Shiloh  1862,  being  pro- 
moted to  general  on  the  death  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston; 
movement  against  BuuU  to  Kentucky  1862.  from  which  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  after  defeat  at  Perrjsville ;  after  a 
brief  arrest  opposed  Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga  180X,  re- 
lieved from  eummand  Bee.  2,  1803,  for  loss  uf  Mission 
Ridu-e,  and  led  a  small  force  from  North  Carolina  to  tieorgia 
in  1864.  Became  chief  engineer  of  improvements  in  Mo- 
bile harbor.     Died  Sept.  27,  1876. 

George  "W.  Culi.tm. 

Bragg  (John)  was  a  brother  of  Braxton  and  Thomas 
Bragg.  In  1836  he  settled  in  Mobile,  Ala.  In  1842  he  was 
apjiointed  judge  of  the  tenth  circuit,  and  in  1851  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  He  served  but  one  term,  then  retiring 
from  luiblic  employments  to  take  care  of  his  large  plant- 
ing interests. 

Bra^^g  (Thomas),  a  brother  of  Braxton  Bragg,  born  at 
Warrcntun,  N.  C,  Nov.  9.  1810,  was  adniitlL-d  to  the  bar 
in  1831,  was  governor  of  North  Carolina  1864-J8,  U.  S. 
Senator  1859-61,  and  attorney -general  in  Jefferson  iJavis's 
cabinet  1861-63.     Died  Jan.  21,  1872. 

Braggado'cio,  a  township  of  Pemiscot  co..  Mo.  P.  90. 

Bragg's  Store,a])ost-twp.  of  Lowndes  co.,  Ala.  P.  1035. 

Bra'gi,  written  also  Braga  and  Brage  [derivation 
very  uncertain],  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  a  son  of 
Odin,  was  the  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard.  His  wife  Iduna 
keeps  the  apples  of  immortality,  which  bestow  immortal 
youth  on  those  that  partake  of  them.  This  myth  probably 
has  allusion  to  the  power  of  poetry  to  confer  immortality. 

Bra'he  (Tvcno),  the  celebrated  Banish  astronomer,  was 
born  in  1546  at  Knudstrup,  in  Skaane.  which  at  that  time 
was  a  province  of  Denmark.  The  king,  Frederic  II.,  gave 
him  the  island  of  Hucna,  where  he  built  the  finest  observa- 
tory (Uranienborg)  which  ever  had  been  erected  in  Eurojie. 
He  enriched  the  science  of  astronomy  very  much,  jtartly 
by  his  very  numerous  observations,  partly  by  inventing 
new  instruments.  lie  formed  a  catalogue  of  777  stars,  in- 
creased by  hi:-  pujiil.  Kepler,  to  1000  from  the  records  which 
he  left  behind,  and  his  recorded  observations  of  the  planet 
Mars  furni.-hed  to  the  same  distinguished  successor  the 
material  from  which  he  deduced  his  famous  "Laws."  He 
entered  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1550.  and  was 
destined  for  the  law,  but  his  attention  was  diverted  to  as- 
tronomy by  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Aug..  1560.  In  1562 
he  was  sent  to  Leipsic  to  pursue  his  studies.  An  uncle  who 
died  in  1565  left  him  an  estate.  Having  passed  several 
years  in  Augsburg,  be  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1570.  He  rejected  the  Copernican  system,  which  in  his 
time  was  not  supported  by  the  conclusive  evidence  we 
now  have  in  its  favor.  In  fact.  Tyeho's  theory,  which  made 
the  sun  move  round  the  earth,  and  all  the  other  planets 
round  the  sun,  explained  all  the  phenomena  then  known 
equally  well  with  that  of  Copernicus.  After  the  death  of 
his  royal  patron  in  1588,  he  was  first  neglected,  and  then 
so  persecuted  by  the  court  that  he  emigrated  to  Germany 
in  1597,  and  was  induced  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  to  settle 
at  Prague,  where  he  died  Oct.  13.  1601.  He  published,  be- 
sides otluT  works,  *' Astronomiae  Instaurata;  Progymnas- 
mata''  (15S7-S9).  "As  a  practical  astronomer,"  says  Sir 
David  Brewster,  "  Tycho  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
observer  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  splendor  and 
number  of  his  instruments,  the  ingenuity  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  iuventing  new  ones,  and  his  skill  and  assiduity 
as  an  observer,  have  given  a  character  to  his  labors  and  a 
value  to  his  observations  which  will  be  appreciated  to  the 
latest  posterity." 

Brahilor,  or  BrailofT  [Turk.  Thya}la\  a  fortified 
town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  100 
miles  from  its  mouth  and  102  miles  N.E.  of  Bucharest.  Large 
qiuintities  of  grain  and  other  produce  are  shipjied  at  this 
place,  which  is  the  chief  port  of  Wallachia.     Pop.  15,767. 

Brfthin,  written  also  Brahme(but  pronounced  in  one 
syllable),  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of  the  eternal, 
self- existent  Spirit,  whom  Manu  describes  as  follows:  "He 
whom  the  mind  alone  can  ]ierceive,  whose  essence  eludes 
the  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  ex- 
ists from  eternity — even  He.  the  soui  of  all  beings,  whom 
no  being  can  comprehend."  His  image  is  the  external 
universe.  His  attributes  or  powers  took  a  personal  form 
in  Brahma,  Vishnt,  and  Siva  (which  see).  *'  Of  that  in- 
finite, incomprehensible,  self-existent  Spirit  no  representa- 
tion is  made,  to  his  direct  and  immediate  honor  no  temples 
rise:  nor  dare  a  Hindoo  address  to  him  the  effusions  of  his 
soul,  otherwise  than  by  the  mediation  of  a  personified  at- 
tribute, or  through  the  intervention  of  a  priest."  (Moon's 
*'  Hindu  Pantheon.")     The  Hindoos  make  no  images  of 


Brahm,  but  the  devout  Brahmans  meditate  with  silent  and 
unspeakable  awe  on  his  mysterious  attributes. 

BrSh'ma,  a  Sanscrit  term  whichliterally  signifies"  wor- 
ship "  or  "  prayer,"  but  now  used  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
great  Hindoo  deities,  called  the  "  Creator,"  but  who  is  in 
fact  the  personification  of  the  creative  power  of  Brahm 
(which  see).  Brahma,  though  regarded  as  the  first  of  the 
gods,  is  much  less  worship])ed  by  the  Hindoos  than  either 
Vishnu  or  Siva.  The  votaries  of  the  last-named  gods  arc 
stimulated  by  hope  and  fear.  {Sec  Vishnu  and  Siva.)  But 
the  votaries  of  Brahma  may  be  said  to  be  actuated  only  by 
the  feeble  principle  of  gratitude.  Accordingly,  there  are 
no  temples  and  no  rites  exclusively  dedicated  to  Brahma, 
though  his  images  are  occasionally  found  in  the  temples  of 
the  other  gods.  The  all-producing  earth  being  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  external  types  of  creation,  earth  is  taken 
as  the  symbol  of  Brahma,  as  water  is  the  symbol  of  Vishnu, 
and  fire  that  of  Siva.  The  pictures  of  Brahma  are  com- 
monly of  a  reddish  hue,  this  being  the  usual  color  of  the 
earth.  Viewed  in  another  relation,  Brahma  represents 
matter,  while  Vishnu  represents  spirit,  and  Siva  time.  (See 
Moon.  "  Hindu  Pantheon.") 

Brah'manism,  the  name  given  to  the  religious  system 
founded  by  the  Brahmans  of  India.  Scarcely  any  trace  of 
Brahmanism  is  discoverable  in  tlie  A'lT-das,  the  oldest  writ- 
ings of  the  Hindoos.  We  first  find  it  devehtpeil  in  a  work 
of  somewhat  uncertain  date  entitled  the  *'  Institutes  of 
Manu"  (or  Menu),  which  was  probably  composed  between 
600  and  900  jears  before  the  Christian  era.  The  deities  of 
the  W'das  are  such  as  would  naturally  have  been  suggested 
by  the  phenomena  or  objects  of  external  nature,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  heavens,  called  Varuna  (Uranus).  Mitra, 
the  Sun,  Fire  (Agni,  Ignis),  and  so  on.  The  greatest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Vedic  divinities  is  Indra  (perhaps 
allied  to  the  Latin  imher),  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  of 
clouds,  andof  storms,  and  hence  the  Thunderer,  correspond- 
ing in  this  respect  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  classic,  and  to 
Thor  of  the  Northern,  mythology.  But  in  the  Erahmanical 
system  all  these  deities  of  nature  retire  into  the  background, 
and  are  replaced  by  the  great  gods  (the  DU  majorcs),  such, 
as  Brahma.  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  with  their  consorts  {saktis), 
their  various  avatars,  etc. 

In  the  primitive  ages  the  head  of  each  family  among  the 
Aryas  (see  Arya)  appears  to  have  acted  as  priest,  sac- 
rificing to  the  gods  in  his  own  name;  but  as  the  people 
receded  from  their  primitive  simplicity,  they  employed 
professional  priests,  who  were  believed  to  understand  the 
wishes  of  the  gods,  and  to  know  how  their  favor  could  best 
be  propitiated.  Having  thus  become  a  necessary  element 
in  the  community,  the  priestly  class  soon  established  them- 
selves as  the  dominant  power  in  the  state;  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  position  which  they  had  thus  acquired,  they 
founded  the  distinctions  of  Caste  (which  see). 

The  doctrine  of  "  emanation."  as  it  is  called — with  its  as- 
sociated doctrine  of  transmigration — may  be  said  to  form 
the  philosophical  basis  of  the  Brahmanical  system.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine.  Brahm  (which  see)  is  the  centre 
and  source  of  all  the  various  beings  of  the  universe,  these 
being  nothing  more  than  emanations  from  him  ;  and  as 
He  is  the  source  whence  all  things  have  been  evolved,  so 
all  things  will  ultimately  return  to  him,  and  be  absorbed 
into  the  essence  of  the  Self-existent.  This  final  absorption 
is  regarded  by  the  Hindoo  as  his  salvation.  His  aversion 
to  activity  or  excitement  makes  the  notion  of  complete  re- 
pose neccssai-y  to  his  ideal  of  perfect  felicity.  Hence  the 
final  aim  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  devout  Hindoo  is  to  bring 
his  transmigrations  to  an  end.  that  his  individual  existence 
may  cease,  and  his  soul  be  completely  swallowed  up  in 
Brahm.  The  same  general  doctrine,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, forms  also  the  basis  of  Booddhism. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Brahmanical 
system  is  the  great  importance  which  it  attaches  to  the  per- 
formance of  penance  and  prayer.  According  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  prayer  and  sacrifice  are  of  no 
avail  if  they  are  not  acceptable  to  God.  But  the  Brahmans 
teach  that  persevering  prayer,  if  made  in  due  form,  though 
promjited  by  the  most  unworthy  motives,  can,  especially 
when  it  is  combined  with  penance  and  sacrifice,  compel  the 
gods  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  suppliant.  (See  Moor, 
"  Hindu  Pantheon  :"  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  "Essays  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Hindus;"  "Institutes  of  Menu,"  translated 
by  Sir  W.  Jones.)  J-  Thomas. 

Brahmapoo'tra,  written  also  Burrampooter  (anc. 
DijnribnuH  or  (Ltlancs),  a  great  river  of  Asia,  rises  in 
Thibet,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It 
flows  nearly  eastward  to  the  E.  extremity  of  Boofau.  thence 
turns  .'louthward,  and  breaks  through  the  Himalayas  into 
Assam.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly  W.  S  W.  until  it 
passes  through  Assam  and  enters  Bengal.  It  flows  south- 
ward through  Bengal,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  close 
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to  thu  mouth  of  tho  Uiingcs.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Giinges  not  only  by  a  comuiun  delta,  but  by  a  large  branch 
or  channel  called  the  Jena,  which  leaves  the  Brahmapootra 
about  hit.  26°  N.  Its  entire  courj^e  is  ei^tiniated  at  1700 
miles.  It  inundates  tho  level  tracts  of  Bengal  from  April 
to  September,  and  is  said  to  discharge  into  the  sea  more 
water  than  the  (ranges.  Tho  violence  of  its  current  and 
its  tidal  bore  render  navigation  difficult. 
Brahmapootra  Fowl.  See  Poti.TRv, 
Brah^mo  So'maj  ()'.  c  "worshipping  assembly  ")  is 
the  name  of  a  sui-iely  of  Theists  in  India.  Founded  in 
18;;0  by  Rammohun  Hoy,  it  inereased  in  numbers  and  ac- 
tivity after  1842,  under  the  leadership  of  iJ^'bcndro  Nath 
Tagnre,  who  succeeded  in  emancipating  it  from  Vedantism. 
In  18j9  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it  by  tho  ability  and 
enthusiasm  of  Keshub  Ohunder  Sen,  who  effet^ted  the  sep- 
aration of  those  who  were  willing  to  abolish  caste  in  their 
corarannion,  as  the  "  Brahnio  Somaj  of  India."  The  nutro 
conservative  members  remained  in  the  Somnj  or  Church 
of  Calcutta.  Tho  whole  number  of  Brahmos  is  probably 
not  more  than  1001).  Many  of  them  are  young  Hindoos 
educated  at  the  EngHsli  colleges.  The  first  building  for 
public  worship  of  tho  progressive  Brahmos  was  ojicnctl  at 
Calcutta  in  1S09.  In  1.S73  thcro  were  only  l-l.'J  Brahmos 
registered  in  Calcutta,  and  only  40  in  Bombay. 

Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  in  his  sermons  and  published 
tracts,  avows  a  belief  in  tho  unity  of  (!otl,  in  immediate 
revelation,  in  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  in  tlie  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  in  the  efBcajy  of  jiraycr.  His  mo- 
rality is  pure,  and  he  inculcates  reverence  for  the  character 
of  Josus  Christ,  but  repudiates  the  doctrines  of  his  divinity, 
mediation,  and  atonement  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament, 
This  "  Unitarian  Theism  "  is  said  to  resemble  the  theolog- 
ical rationalism  of  Theodore  Parker.  {Sec  "Six  Months 
in  Indiit,"  by  Miss  Carpentkr;  "Hours  of  Work  and 
Play,"  by  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe  ;  an  article  in  the  "  Contem- 
porary Review*'  on  "Indian  Theism,"  etc.,  ISlJO  ;  Dr. 
Jaudin's  paper  in  "Proceedings  of  the  AUahabJld  Confer- 
ence." 1S72.) 

Braid'wood,  a  post-village  of  Reed  township.  Will 
CO.,  111.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  11.  R.,  58  miles  from  Chi- 
cago.    It  has  two  weekly  newspapers  and  a  national  bank. 

Brain  [Or.  €y«t'i^aXos;  Lat.  cerebrum  j  Fr.  cerrraii  or  ccr- 
vffl';;  (_ier.  fi'riiini],  the  cnvtphnhut  or  contents  of  the  liead ; 
the  material  instrument  of  thought,  impulse,  and  percep- 
tion in  man  and  the  higher  animals.  Only  vertebrates 
have  a  true  brain :  in  others  ganglia  or  nerve-centres  exist ; 
but,  in  tho  view  of  anatomists,  the  "cephalic  ganglia"  of 
insects  and  other  invertebrate  animals  are  not  strictly  ho- 
mologous with  tho  brain. 

1\i(i  ampliioxna  IS  the  only  brainless  vertebrate ;  it  is  a 
small  oceanic  fish,  excejitional  in  many  respects  of  struc- 
ture. There  is  an  ascent  in  the  enilowmcnt  of  lirain  from 
the  fishes,  batrachians,  reptiles,  birds  and  Iowlt  miimmals, 
until  the  culmination  is  reachetl  in  man.  The  jtroportiun,  by 
weight,  of  tho  eneephalon  to  the  whole  body  is  iu  fishes  on 
the  average  (according  to  Leuret)  about  as  1  to  5GG8 ;  in 
reptiles,  1  to  1321;  birds,  1  to  212;  mammals,  1  to  186;  in 
man,  1  to  30.  The  elephant  has  the  largest  brain,  in  actual 
weight,  of  all  animals,  sometimes  reaching  nine  or  ten 
pounds  ;  next  is  that  of  the  whale,  about  five  pounds.  Tho 
lu'aviest  human  brains  have  never  weighed  so  much  as 
this.  Yet  the  pioportiou  of  weight  of  the  brain  to  tho 
whole  body  in  the  elephant  is  as  1  to  500,  In  some  small 
animals  and  birds  the  proportion  is  relatively  larger;  as  in 
the  marmoset,  1  to  22;  field-mouse,  1  to  31;  linnet  and 
canary-bird,  1  to  20;  and  blue-headed  tit,  1  to  12.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  kind  of  brain  varies  also; 
and  the  sensori-motor  portions  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are 
of  much  greater  relative  size  in  tho  lower  animals  than  iu 
man.  Tliere  is  an  obvious  connection  between  the  degree 
of  cerebral  development  in  tho  difTerent  gnoips  of  aniunils 
and  their  intelligence;  and  the  human  brain  is  greatly 
superior  to  any  other  in  its  endowment.  As  Huxiey  has 
pointed  out.  the  ditleronce  in  the  Htrmtnrt-  of  the  brains  of 
men  ami  of  tho  higher  apes  is  not  very  marked,  and  the 
disparity  in  m'ze  is  less  than  between  tlie  higbot  and  the 
biwest  of  the  quailrnmana.  But  the  gap  is  evidently  a  wry 
wide  one;  as  Professor  Hu.xley  admits  that  an  average 
European  child  of  four  years  old  has  a  brain  twice  as  large 
as  an  adult  gorilla,  wliose  weight  is  perhaps  four  times  as 
great.  Vtj,hnllzn(iint  is  a  term  applied  by  i^mfessor  l>ana 
to  tho  predominance  of  the  h<'ad  and  its  prehensile  ap- 
pendages, by  which  the  liigher  are  distinguished  from  the 
lower  animals;  and  of  which  the  erect  jiosition  and  largo, 
evcMly-baliinced  head  of  man  furnish  tho  only  perfect  ox- 
em|jlitieation. 

The  typical  cnccphahm  of  vertebrate  animals  may  bo 
regarded  as  constituted  mainly  of  the  following  parts,  in 
varying    |>ro])or(ions :    olfactory    ganglia,   cerebral     hemi- 


spheres, optic  lobes,  and  cerebellum,  besides  the  tucdulla 
ohlnitgata,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  continuation 
of  the  spinal  axis  within  the  skull.  In  fishes,  those  parts 
which  (in  a  rudimentary  nmnner)  represent  tho  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  generally  no  larger  than  the  optic  lobes:  a 
condition  to  which,  at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  the 
brain  of  the  human  embryo  presents  a  near  though  not  ex- 
act resemblance.  In  reptiles  and  batraehia,  there  is  not 
much  advancement,  but  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  larger 
and  the  cerebellum  smaller.  Birds  have  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  hemisphere!*,  which,  in  them,  cover 
tho  olfactory  ganglia  in  front  and  tho  optic  lobes  behind; 
the  cerebellum  in  them  is  large.  To  each  of  these  the  em- 
bryonic human  brain  has,  at  certain  stages,  a  general  resem- 
blance. 

Mammals  present  great  diversity,  from  the  smooth- 
brained  (Lisseneephala  of  Owen)  Monotremata,  Marsupi- 
alia.  and  Rodentia,  up  through  the  other  groups  to  the 
highly-c(uivoluted  ((iyrencephula)  and  otherwise  complex 
brains  of  the  anthropoiil  apes,  as  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee. 
In  mammals  only  <lo  we  find  the  large  transverse  commis- 
sure (connecting  ban.l)  called  tho  corpnit  cnllonnm,  between 
the  hemispheres;  an.l  in  the  lowest  of  them,  as  the  duck- 
billed platypus  of  Australia,  it  is  wanting.  In  the  higher 
apes,  as  well  as  in  man,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  roof  over 
and  conceal,  when  looked  at  from  abo\e.  the  cerebellum  be- 
hind, as  well  as  the  olfactory  bulbs  in  front ;  but  iu  the  lowest 
Quailrunmna  (as  the  lemurs)  the  cerebellum  is  uncovered, 
and  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  almost  devoid  of  convo- 
lutions. 

Of  the  different  lobes  into  which  tho  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  imperfectly  diviiled,  tlie  last  to  apjiear  in  tho  ascent 
from  lower  to  higher  groups  of  vertebrates,  and  tho  last  to 
be  deveb)ped  in  the  growth  of  the  huiaan  embryo,  is  the  pos- 
terior lobe.  This  is  among  the  facts  which  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent hypothesis  eonecrning  the  relative  functions  of  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  fobcs  from  that  which  is 
generally  entertained. 

An  adult  man's  brain  weighs,  on  tho  average,  48  ounces ; 
a  woman's,  \\  ounces;  yet,  as  Tiedemann  (Philadelphia 
translation,  1830)  observes,  since  the  female  body  is  lighter 
than  tho  male,  there  is  no  inferiority  in  the  relative  size  of 
tho  brain. 

In  capacity,  the  largest  hunmn  brain  of  900  measured 
(R.  Wagner)  was  that  of  a  woman,  115  cubic  inches;  the 
smallest  adult  male's,  G2  cubic  inches.  Morton,  however 
('*  Crania  Americana,"  p.  132).  mentions  a  skull  of  the  Inea 
Peruvian  race,  00  cubic  inches.  The  Hindoos  probably 
have  the  smallest  skulls  of  all  known  races.  The  following 
table  is  from  Morton  : 


Backs. 


Caucasian, 
Mon^'olian, 
Malay,  .  . 
AnuMican, 
Ktliiopian, 


Ko.  of 
ekulls. 

Moua 
cnpncllf. 

Largest. 

SmilleaL 

52 

87 

109 

75 

10 

83 

93 

69 

18 

81 

89 

64 

147 

82 

100 

60 

29 

78 

94 

65 

Tho  human  brain  is  cnvplojieil,  within  tho  slfull.  Iiv  throe 
membranes — the  outer,  fibrous,  tlurn  mater;   the  middle, 
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serous,  arachnnirf  ;  the  innoT,  pia  mater,  consisting  of  small 
blood-vessels,  with  connective  tissue  between  them.  As 
usually  described,  the  ]>artsof  the  encephalon  are,  the  cere- 

bnnii,  cerebei/uin,  meilnlht  ohhnxjatft,  and /^o;i*>  rarttli'i. 

The  cerebrum  is  composed  of  the  right  (Fig.  1.  «)  and 
left  (b)  hemispheres,  partially  separated  by  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure  (c  c).  The  convolutions  on  the  two  sides 
do  not  correspond  (unless  in  a  few  principal  forms)  with 
each  other;  nor  are  they  the  same  in  different  subjects. 
The  fissure  of  Sylvius  (Fig.  2,  a  a),  on  each  side,  separates 
(partly)  the  anterior  from  the  middle  lobe.  On  the  surface 
of  the  hemispheres,  gray  (cincritious)  vesicular  nerve-sub- 
stance predominates,  although  thin  alternating  layers  of 
white  substance  exist  in  the  convolutions.  The  central 
mass  of  the  cerebrum  is  mainly  composed  of  white,  fibrous 
nerve-substance. 

Laying  the  brain  over  so  as  to  examine  its  base,  the  cere- 
heUum  (Fig.  2,  hh),po)i8  varolii  (c),  and  m^dnUa  obh>u<jatn 
(d)  are  seen  posteriorly.  The  relative  positions  of  these  parts 


Fig.  2.  The  base  of  the  Brain. 

can  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  figure.  In  front  of  these 
the  cranial  nerves.  They  are  commonly  enumerated  in  the 
order  of  their  emergence  from  the  brain,  as  the  1st  (most 
anterior),  olfactory  nervej  2d,  optic;  3d,  motor  oculi,  etc. 
To  inspect  the  interior  of  the  brain,  it  should  be  placed 
upon  its  base  and  sliced  away  above  the  corpus  caUosnm, 
(Fig.  3,  a)  which  bridges  transversely  the  two  hemispheres. 


.  3.  Horizontal  section  <if  the  Brain,  showing  the  lateral 
ventricles. 

The  lateral  ventricles  [b  b)  may  be  thus  exposed,  and  other 
parts,  the  technical  names  of  which   would   cumber   the 


memory  of  the  general  reader,  especially  as  the  particular 
uses  of  all  of  them  have  not  yet  been  clearly  determined. 
The  figure  will  suffice  to  locate  some  of  them. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricles 
are  the  corpora  striata  (c)  and  the  thalami  {d  and  Fio-.  4. 
a  o).  The  former  (one  on  each  side)  arc  anterior,  the 
latter  posterior.  Both  are  rounded  masses,  partly  of  gray 
and  partly  of  white  nerve  substance. 

Connected  with  the  thalami  on  each  side  by  commissural 
filaments,  and  lying  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 


Fig.  4.  Brain,  showiuir  ht'rizimtal  st'ctiun  uf  the  third  ((f)  and 
I'ourtb  (e)  ventricles. 

are  the  (four)  ttihercula  quadrit/cmina,  which  correspond 
nearly  with  the  optic  lobes  of  birds)  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
The  optic  nerves  principally  terminate  in  them. 

The  ccrebclhim  (c)  is  much  smaller  than  the  cerclmm,  and 
lies  behind  and  below  it ;  they  arc  separated  by  the  mem- 
branous teutoriiim.  The  cerebellum  consists  of  a  right  and 
a  left  hemisphere,  with  a  fissure  between  them.  interru])ted 
by  commissural  connections.  The  outer  portions  of  the?e 
hemispheres  are  arranged  in  nearly  parallel  delicate  lamcUre 
or  layers  of  gray  nerve-matter.  "When  a  vertical  section  is 
made,  we  see  an  arborescent  internal  structure  of  white 
nerve-substance  enclosed  in  the  gray:  this  is  called  the 
arbor  vitfe  by  anatomists.  The  pons  rnrolii  is  principally 
composed  of  bands  of  transverse  filaments,  connecting  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum.  The  crura  cerebri  are  bun- 
dles of  white  substance  diverging  from  the  pons  varolii  into 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  widening  as  they  pass 
forward. 

The  meduUa  oblongata  (f)  is  a  pyramidal  mass  of  nerve- 
substance,  continuous  with  the  spinal  marrow,  as  well  as  con- 
nected with  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  It  is  divisible  on 
each  side  into  four  portions.  The  anterior  of  these,  corpora 
pi/rawidafia,  are  composed  of  bundles  of  white  nerve-fibres, 
which  (/ec»«s«?c — i.  c,  cross  each  other,  a  little  below  the7>'*j»«. 
They  are  connected  with  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  their  crossing  explains  some  facts  in  con- 
nection with  one-sided  motor  palsy.  The  posterior  pt/ra- 
iiiids  are  continuous  with  the  posterior  tracts  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  other  portions  of  the  mcduUa  oJdoufjatn  are 
called  corpora  oUvaria  and  corpora  resti/'ormia.  (For  a 
more  detailed  description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on 
special  anatomy.) 

The  functions  of  the  brain,  except  as  regards  the  general 
fact  of  its  serving  as  the  instrument  of  mental  action,  in- 
cluding perception,  thought,  emotion,  and  will,  constitute 
a  difficult  subject  of  study,  whose  investigation  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  We  can  give  here  only  those  views  upon 
which  physiologists  are  most  nearly  agreed.  (For  the  con- 
sideration of  some  others,  see  Phrenology.) 

The  medulla  oblongata^  besides  fibres  of  a  commissural 
nature,  is  believed  by  most  inquirers  (Brown-Sequard  ex- 
cepted) to  contain  the  ganglionic  centre,  under  the  control 
of  which,  through  reflex  action,  are  performed  the  move- 
ments connected  with  breathing  and  swallowing.  A  serious 
injury  to  it  is  always  fatal,  by  interruption  of  respiration. 

The  cerebellum  (believed  by  Gall  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
organ  of  amativencss  or  sexual  propensity)  has.  since  the 
inquiries  and  experiments  of  Flourens,  been  generally 
thought  to  have  the  office  of  harmonizing  or  co-ordinating 
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voluntax-y  movements.  Animals  which  climb,  as  the  npc 
and  the  bear,  have  a  larger  cerebellum  than  thuse  of  simple 
lornmotion,  a:>  tlie  ilnj^  :in<l  the  hoc^.  Among  l)i^(l^',  those 
of  rapifl  and  varied  tlij^ht.  as  the  swanr)w  and  many  birds 
of  jirey,  have  it  largur  than  the  heavily-llyinj;  pheasant 
family,  of  which  the  barn-fowl  in  an  example.  Possibly  the 
cerebellum  may  be  the  seat  of  the  "  muscular  aonse"  of  some 
physiolojrists.  It  is  an  unexplained  fact  that  it  has  often 
i>een  found  consideraltly  altered  in  persons  who  have  died 
insane.  Some  recent  investigations  of  Doctor  S.  M''cir 
Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  appear  to  throw  doubt  in  the  way 
of  the  aocejttance  of  the  vo-ordiiintire  theory  concerning 
the  cerebellum.  Ho  found  that  in  animals  which  survived 
the  entire  removal  of  the  ceret)cllum,  although  the  order 
and  balance  of  locomotor  actions  wu.s  lost  for  a  consider- 
able time,  it  was  finally  restored.  Doctor  Mitchell  suggests, 
tlierefore,  tliat  the  cerebellum  cannot  be  the  (■./"<VH8(rc  centre 
of  muscular  co-ordination,  however  it  may  share  this  ofKoo 
with  other  parts  of  the  cerebro-sjiinal  axis,  but  that  it  may 
be  a  great  reservoir  for  aecumulatinn  of  motor  force. 

The  corpora  striata  are  probably  connected  with  the 
direct  emanation  of  the  motor  impulses,  upon  which  vol- 
untary actions  depend. 

The  thit/din!  (formerly  called  neri'onim  optironiiu)  appear 
to  be  the  ultimate  termini  of  the  nervous  filaments  which 
bring  from  the  spinal  cord  impressions  of  common  sensa- 
tion or  touch.  These,  with  the  corpora  striata,  the  tnbcr- 
oihir  i/iia'h-i>/riiiina,  and  other  central  masses  at  the  base 
of  llu'  lirain,  constitute  the  group  of  sctisort-nattrtr  rjant/lia, 
believed  by  Carpenter  and  others  to  be  the  immediate  seat 
of  consciousness  and  will.  Sensori-motor  actions  are  those 
in  which  motion  is  guided  by  sensation,  through  the  medium 
of  this  ganglionic  apparatus.  The  importance  of  such 
guidance  is  easily  illustrated  by  many  familiar  actions.  We 
walk  by  sight;  if  one  closes  his  eye^,  his  steps  become  un- 
certain. So,  evcy  one  speaks  or  sings  by  aid  of  his  hear- 
ing :  the  phrase  '*  a  good  oar  for  music  "  is  justifiable.  One 
Itorn  deaf  is  ali--o  mute,  from  lack  of  this  guidance.  A 
blind  person  learns  to  substitute  the  use  of  the  senses  of 
touch  and  hearing  for  sight,  but  some  guidance  by  sensa- 
tion must  always  be  had.  All  confused  or  unusual  impres- 
sions make  action  difficult  or  irregular,  as  when  one  en- 
deavors, without  practice,  to  walk  a  narrow  plank  at  a 
great  height  from  the  ground. 

Tlie cerebral  hemispheres  are.  by  universal  consent,  regard- 
ed as  the  material  organs  of  intellect  and  of  the  emotions. 
Commonly  it  is  believed  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain 
(the  "gray  matter"  of  its  convolutions)  is  the  seat  of  intel- 
lectual activity;  the  emotions,  if  separately  located  at  all — 
which  Carpenter  disputes — being  connected  with  the  mid- 
dle and  posterior  lobes.  Yet  the  order  of  development, 
compared  with  the  successive  periods  of  maturing  of  the 
impulses  and  the  reasoning  powers,  would  point  rather  to 
the  posterior  lobes  as  being  the  organs  of  intellect. 

The  nature  of  the  relation  between  mind  and  brain  is  a 
topic  of  endless  controversy.  (See  Matkriamsai  and  Mk\- 
TAL  PHirosoiMiv.)  Certain  propositions  may  be  here  ad- 
vanced, as  open  to  very  little  question  at  the  present  time: 
1.  The  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, act  as  one.  AVe  are  not  conscious  of  anything  but 
unity  in  our  mental  activity.  2.  Yet  the  brain  is  probably, 
in  relation  to  our  faculties,  a  multiple  organ.  Tliis  is  shown 
by  the  partial  consciousness  of  dream  in  gaud  somnambulism ; 
partial  insanity  or  monomania  :  limited  disturbance  of  men- 
tal or  moral  ])owcrs  after  certain  injuries:  ami  the  special 
gifts  of  mind  so  different  in  different  individuals,  recognized 
under  the  name  of  genius.  3.  Reflex  action,  as  pointed 
out  first  by  Dr.  Laycock,  affects  the  brain,  as  well  as  the 
lower  nervous  centres.  Emotional  actions,  excited  by  the 
presence  of  particular  objects  or  impressions,  exemplify 
this.  4.  Jlental  action,  intellectual  as  well  as  emotional, 
is  often  truly  automatic  or  involuntary.  Tlie  will  (ap  all 
psychologists  recognize)  controls  thought  and  feeling  only 
by  the  directing  and  selective  power  of  attention,  by  which 
one,  rather  than  another,  kind  of  impression  or  ratiocina- 
tion acquires  inomLntnui  and  continuance.  (Jreat  mental 
caj)acity  is,  indeed,  often  combined  with  deficiency  of  will, 
as  in  such  striking  exam]de»*  as  Mozart  and  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
b.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  Doctor  Car]>entor  has 
shown,  that  mental  activity  may  sometimes  be  unconscious 
— the  "  unconscious  cerebration"  of  authors.  During  sound 
sleep,  for  instance,  most  persons  are  able  to  awake  at  a  <ie- 
termineil  time.  When  we  have  forgotten  a  once-familiar 
name  or  numl)er,  our  attention  being  withilrawn  from  the 
searclif  it  frequently  comes  back  unsought.  Many  other 
facta  may  receive  the  same  kind  of  explanation.  (See 
"  Human"  Physiology,"  by  W.  U.  CAurENTKii,  M.  D.,  chap- 
ters on  the  "  Nervous  System.") 

HkNUY  HAnTSHORNE. 

Braiii'arcl  (John  OAnniNrit  Calkins),  an  American 
poet  of  merit,  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct.  21,  UDO. 


He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1814.  He  published  a  volume  of 
poems  iu  IS2J,  and  was  for  gix  j-cari*  editor  of  the  "Con- 
necticut Mirror."  Died  Sept.  20,  182S.  (See  "Memoir  of 
IJrainard,"  prefixed  to  his  works,  by  J.  G.  Whittikk,  1832.) 

Braiiiard  (LAWUEXtE  L.),  a  prominent  citizen  and 
business-man  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  born  about  171*4,  was 
several  liuies  candidate  for  governor,  and  was  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  1854-56.     Died  May  9,  1870. 

Ilrain  Coral^  a  name  of  various  corals  of  the  order 
Madreporariaand  family  Ma-andrinidir,  ei*peeially  applied 
to  the  Mitandriiia  ccrrbri/ormiH,  which  grows  In  warm  seas, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  surface  has  con- 
volutions shaped  somewhat  like  those  of  the  human  brain. 

Braine  (Damkl  L.).  U.  S.  X.,  born  May  IS.  1829,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  entereil  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
May  ;JU,  1S46,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  |s.*>2.  a  lieu- 
tenant in  IHoS,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  \st,2,  and  a 
commander  in  IsiJC.  in  lS(;i-fi2  he  commanded  (he  steamer 
Monticello,  taking  part  in  the  engagement  with  the  bat- 
tery at  Sewell's  Point,  near  Norfolk.  Va.,  May  ly,  1861, 
and  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark",  N.  C,  Oct. 
5  of  the  same  year.  He  was  frcqumtly  under  the  fire  of 
Forts  Fisher  and  Caswell  while  bloL-kading  the  port  of 
Wilmington,  and  particijiated  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher 
fights,  and  in  the  cajdurc  of  Fort  Anderson  on  the  Htth  of 
Feb.,  18()5.  For  thc^'eool  i)erformance"  of  his  duly  in 
these  battles  Braine  was  recommended  for  promotion  by 
Rear- Admiral  Porter  in  his  "commendatory  despatch" 
of  Jan.  2.S.  iSO.i.  Foxhall  A.  Pauker. 

Braino-PAneud,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  Brabant.  It 
has  cotton-factories.      Pop.  .'>578.  * 

Braint'-le-Comte,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hainault.  on  the  railway  from  Brussels  to  Valen- 
ciennes, 2(1  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  K.  of  Mons.  It  has  a  ehufch 
built  about  the  year  1300,  also  cotton-mills  and  dyeworks. 
Fine  fiax  is  raised  iu  the  vicinity.     Pop.  G464. 

Braiii'erd,  a  post-village  of  Crow  Wing  co..  Minn.,  on 
the  NorfberD  Pacific  K.  R.  where  it  crosses  the  Mississippi 
River,  115  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Dululh.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspa]»er. 

Brnilierd  (Davih),  an  American  missionary,  born  at 
II:iddain,  Conn..  April2n.  !71S.  lie  entered  YaleVollcge  in 
17.''.'.  luU  was  expelled  in  1742  for  a  very  trivial  oflence.  In 
1743  he  began  his  famous  labors  among  the  Indians  in  a  vil- 
lage about  halfway  between  Stockbridge.  Mass.,  and  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  year  following  he  went  among  the  Delawares 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  to  Crosweeksung  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  had  his  must  signal  success.  In  the  summer 
of  1747  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  broken  health,  and 
died  at  Northamjiton  Oct.  9,  1747.  Jonathan  Kdwards, 
to  whose  daughter  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  at 
whose  house  he  died,  published  a  memoir  of  him  in  1749. 
A  new  (and  now  the  standard)  edition  of  this,  with  his 
journals,  was  jmblished  by  Rev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight  in  1822. 

Braiiicrd  (Jons),  a  younger  brother  of  the  prece<ling, 
was  born  at  Iiad<lani,  Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1720,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1 74(1,  and  was  for  a  time  missionary  among 
the  Indians  in  Niw  .Tersey.  In  1  757  he  was  setllcd  at  New- 
ark, and  in  1777  at  ])eerfield.  }i.J.>  where  he  died  ^lar.  17, 
1781.     (See  his  "  Life,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  Buainkhd,  18(j5.) 

Brainerd  (Thomas)^  D.  D..  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
above,  was  born  at  I-eydcn,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1804,  graduated 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  in  1831.  From 
1831  to  1833  ho  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church  in  Cincinnati.  0.,  from  1833  to  183G  edited  the 
"  Cincinnati  Journal  "  and  *'  Youth's  Magazine,"  and  from 
1837  till  his  death  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  Aug.  21,  ISfirt,  was 
pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  church,  Philadelphia.  He  was 
an  accomplished  and  able  writer.  Besides  various  sermons 
and  pamphlets,  he  published  in  18G5  the  "Life  of  John 
Brainerd,"  referreil  to  above. 

Brain  Fever  is  a  popular  name  for  acute  cephalic 
meningitis  (sec  Mkmncitis),  a  dangerous  disease,  charac- 
terized in  its  earlier  stages  by  very  high  fever  and  intense 
headache,  usually  ftdlowed  by  delirium  and  death.  In- 
flaniinatitm  of  the  brain  itself  (cncc])lialitis)  is  less  com- 
mon, but  is  even  more  fatal  than  the  former.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  between  the  two  during  life.  Cold 
applications  to  the  head  anil  mild  but  persistent  derivative 
trcalnu-nt  are  generally  indicated. 

Brain'tree,  a  ])ost-t<iwnsliip  and  villagoof  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.  The  village  is  on  the  (Hd  Cobmy  and  Newport  B.  R.. 
10  miles  S.  id'  IJosttm.  lUie  are  manufactures  of  machi- 
nery, woollen  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  tacks,  cordage, 
etc.     Pop.  of  township,  3U48. 

Braiiitree,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co.,Vt..  25  miles 
S.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  three  churches,  and  manufac- 
tures of  lumber.     Pop.  lOOfi. 
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BRAINTRIM— BRANDENBURG. 


Brain'trim,  a  township  of  Wjoming  co.,  Pa.    P.  620. 
Braize,  or  Becker  (Pagms  vuljaria),  a  sea-fish  of 


Braize. 


Europe,  represented  in  American  Atlantic  waters  by  the 
bis;  porgy  or  scup  {Pagms  argyropa),  which  is  prized  both 
for  the  tabic  and  for  its  oil. 
j  Brake,  a  term  with  various  significations:  it  sometimes 

denotes  a  thicket,  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs,  bram- 
bles, or  ferns.     In  the  U.  S.  a  thicket  of  canes  is  called  a 
'  '*  canebrakc." 

Brake  is  a  name  applied,  especially  in  America,  to  plants 
of  the  order  Filices,  The  more  correct  name  is  Ferx  (which 
see,  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Eatox,  LL.B.). 

Brake,  an  instrument  used  to  break  flax  or  hemp;  the 
hand  or  lever  by  which  a  pump  is  worked:  a  large  harrow 
I  used  in  agriculture;  a  sharp  bit  or  snaffle  (of  a  bridle). 

Brake,  a  machine  attached  to  the  wheels  of  heavy  car- 
riages and  railroad  cars,  which,  when  pressed  against  the 
wheels,  retards  or  stops  their  motion  by  friction.  Patents 
have  been  obtained  in  the  U.  S.  for  numerous  machines  or 
invcnti'tns  for  this  purpose.  Among  these  are  "  steam  car- 
brakes,"  in  the  use  of  which  the  friction  is  produced  by 
steam-power,  and  the  engineer  of  a  locomotive  apjilies  the 
brakes  by  the  turning  of  a  cock:  and  the  *'  Westinghouse 
air-brake,"  now  extensively  used. 

Bra'ma,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Chaetodontidae, 
having  the  body  very  deep  and  compressed,  a  single  elon- 
gated dorsal  fin,  and  a  forked  tail,  the  points  of  which  are 
widely  divergent.  The  Brama  rati,  sometimes  called  bream, 
is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
food. 

Bra'mah  (Joseph),  an  English  machinist  and  inventor, 
born  in  Yorkshire  Ajiril  13,  1749.  He  carried  on  business 
in  London,  and  gained  distinction  by  numerous  and  valu- 
able inventions,  among  which  are  a  safety  lock,  a  hydro- 
static press,  and  improvements  in  fire-engines  and  steam- 
engines.     Died  Dec.  9,  1S14. 

Bramah's  Press.     Sae  Hydrostatic  Press. 

Bramaii'te  {Doxato  Lazzari),  a  celebrated  Italian 

architect  and  painter,  born  near  Urbino  in  1444,  was  a  rela- 

1  tive  of  Raphael.     He  studied  and  worked  at  Milan  from 

147(j  to  1499,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 

was  patronized  by  Pope  Julius  II.     He  designed  the  vast 

]  galleries  which  connect  the  Vatican  with  the  palace  of  Bel- 

]  vedere.     He  was  the  first  architect  of  St.  Peter's  church, 

]  which  he  began  to  build  in  1506.     Only  a  small  portion 

I  of  his  design  had  been  realized  when  he  died  in  1514,  and 

the  succeeding  architects  deviated  from  the  original  plan. 

(See  Vasari,  *•  Lives  of  the  Painters  :"'  Puxgileoxi,  *'  Me- 

I  moria  intorno  alia  Vita  di  Donato  Bramante,"  1837.) 

Bram^lin^,  Bram'blefinchi  or  Mountain 
Finch  [Fi-iutjiUa  inonti/ringiUa),  a  small  bird  nearly 
allied  lo  the  chaflinch,  than  which  it  is  rather  lari^er.  The 
predominant  colors  of  the  upper  parts  are  black  and  brown, 
with  white  bands  on  the  wings.  The  belly  is  white,  and 
some  of  the  wing-covcrts  are  yellow.  It*  breeds  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  visits  England, 
Italy,  and  other  countries  as  a  winter  bird  of  passage. 

Bramp'ton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Pee!  co..  Ontario, 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  21  miles  W.  of  Toronto,  has 
mnnufactures  of  flour,  farming  implements,  pumps,  etc., 
and  a  large  trade.  It  has  two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  in 
Iii71.  2090.  '  ^ 

Bran,  the  husk  or  outer  covering  of  wheat,  which  in 
the  process  of  flouring  is  separated  from  the  fine  flour.  In 
lOU  parts  of  bran  there  are  of  water,  13.1  :  albumen.  19.3; 
oil.  4.7:  husk  (with  a  little  starch),  55.6:  ash  or  saline 
matter,  7.3.  Calico-printers  use  bran  and  warm  water  to 
remove  coloring-matter  from  those  parts  of -their  goods 
which  are  not  mordanted.     Bran  and  the  flour  united 


t.  e.  unbolted  wheat  flour — make  a  good  bread,  which  is 
considered  more   digestible  than  that  made  of  tine  white 
flour. 

Branch  [Fr.  branche;  Lat.  rnimts],  a  limb 
of  a  tree  or  plant;  a  bough,  or  division  of  the 
stem  ortrur?k;  a  ramification;  any  member  or 
part  of  a  body  or  system  ;  a  distinct  article  or 
section,  as  a  branch  of  science  or  education. 
In  geography  several  streams  which  unite  to 
form  a  river  are  called  its  branches.  The  term 
"branch"  is  also  applied  to  an  individual  of 
a  family  descending  in  a  collateral  line ;  any 
descendant  of  a  common  parent.  In  botany  each 
branch  originates  in  a  leaf-bud.  which  is  jjro- 
duced  at  a  node  of  the  stem  or  of  an  already  ex- 
isting branch.  The  arrangement  of  the  branches 
as  alternate  or  opposite  corresponds  to  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  leaves. 

Branch,  a  county  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Indiana.  Area,  52S  square  miles.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  St.  Joseph  River  and  is  drained  by 
several  creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  for- 
ests, oak-openings,  and  small  lakes;  the  soil  is  a  fertile 
sandy  loam.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc  staple  jiroduots. 
Iron  ore  is  found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  South- 
ern R.  R.     Capital,  Coldwater.     Pop.  26,220. 

Branch,  a  township  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  787. 
Branch,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  co..  Pa.  Pop.  1200. 
Branch  (Johx).  born  at  Halifax,  N.  C.  Nov.  4.  1782, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  ISOl.  be- 
came a  lawyer,  was  made  a  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1^17-20).  U.  S.  Senator  {182.3- 
29),  secretary  of  the  navy  (1829-31).  member  of  Congress 
( 1831-33),  governor  of  Florida  Territory  { 1844-45).  bp-idcs 
holding  other  important  offices.  Died  at  Edgefield,  N.  C, 
Jan.  4.  1863. 

Branch  (Lawrexce  O'Erien),  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Halifax  co..  N.  C,  in  1820,  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1838,  was  a  Democratic  Representative  in  Congress  from 
1855  to  1861.  He  was  made  a  brigadicr-gcncral  in  the 
Confederate  army  in  1861,  and  was  killed  at  Antietam  in 
1862. 

Branch'burg,  a  twp.  of  Somerset  co.,  N.J.  Pop.  1251. 
Branchiop'oda  [from  the  Gr.  fipdyxia,  the  *•  gills," 
and  TTovs.  jto66?,  a  "foot"],  an  order  of  entomostracous 
crustaceans,  deriving  their  name  from  the  peculiarity  of 
having  the  gills,  which  are  numerous,  attached  to  the  feet. 
They  are  small,  many  of  them  almost  microscopic,  and 
abound  in  stagnant  fresh  waters.  A  few  are  found  in  salt 
water.  Some  are  known  by  the  name  of  water-fleas  ;  the 
genera  Q/clops  and  f'l/pn's  may  be  mentioned,  the  former 
on  account  of  its  frequency  in  stagnant  waters,  the  latter 
because  its  fossil  shells  are  abundant.  Western  North  Amer- 
ica abounds  in  species  j  Eastern  North  America  has  none. 
Branch'port,  a  station  on  the  Raritan  and  Dela- 
ware Uay  R.  R.,  in  Ocean  township,  Monmouth  co..  N.  J., 
1  mile  N.  of  Long  Branch.  It  has  a  fine  bay,  a  coasting- 
trade  in  lumber  and  oysters,  and  has  many  summer  resi- 
dences. 

Branchport,  a  post-yillage  of  Jerusalem  township, 
Yates  CO..  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  the  W.  arm  of  Keuka  Lake. 
It  has  five  churches. 

Branch'rille,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
1419. 

Branchville,  a  post-village  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C, 
in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  South  Carolina 
R.  R.,  75  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Augusta.     Pop.  1330. 

Brand,  a  burning  piece  of  wood,  or  a  stick  of  wood 
partly  burned;  a  sword  (this  use  of  the  word  is  obsolete 
except  in  poetry);  a  thunderbolt;  a  mark  made  by  burn- 
ing with  a  hot  iron  on  a  criminal  or  on  a  cask,  etc.:  a 
stigma.  (See  Branding.)  The  term  brand  is  applied  in 
England  to  some  diseases  of  plants,  especially  of  cereal 
grains,  which  are  also  called  blight,  bunt,  mildew,  rust,  or 
smut.  These  diseases  are  caused  by  minute  parasitic  vege- 
tation. Perhaps  the  most  common  application  of  this  term 
is  to  a  peculiar  spotted  and  burnt  appearance  of  leaves  and 
bark,  the  cause  of  which  is  probably  not  known. 

Brande  (William  Thostas).  F.  R.  S..  an  English  chem- 
ist, born  in  London  in  1788.  He  lectured  with  success  on 
chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  filled  for^many 
years  an  important  office  in  the  Mint.  Among  his  works 
are  a  valuable  "Dictionary  of  Science.  Literature,  and  Art" 
(1842)  and  a  "Manual  of  Chemistry."     Died  in  1866. 

Brand'enbnrs:,  the  most  important  province  of  Prus- 
sia, and  that  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian 
kingdom.     It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  old  Mark  of  Bran- 
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denburg,  and  has  an  area  of  lj,402  square  miles.  It  is 
mostly  a  level  plain  which  has  but  little  eicvatiou  above 
the  sea.  It  contains  numerous  lakes,  is  intersected  by  the 
Oder,  and  also  drained  by  the  AVurthe,  the  Spree,  the  Ha- 
vel, and  the  Kibe,  which  latter  formjj  part  of  its  W.  bound- 
ary. The  soil  is  sandy  and  moderately  fertile.  The  prov- 
ince is  traversed  by  several  canals  and  railways.  It  has 
extensive  manufuetures  of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  silk,  paper, 
leather,  sugar,  etc.  The  chief  towns  are  Berlin,  Potsdam, 
Kiinigsberj^,  and  Frankfort-ou-the-Oder.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Protestants.  It  is  divided  into  two  regencies 
(Regierungsbcgirke)  and  thirty-three  circles.  This  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  Charlemagne  in  7S1)  A.  D.  The  first 
margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  All>ert  the  Bear,  who  is 
called  the  founder  of  the  llouse  of  Brandenburg.  lie  be- 
gan to  reign  in  il.'M.  Early  in  Ihe  fifteenth  century  the 
margrave  became  an  olectru"  of  the  (Jcrnian  umiiire,  and 
took  the  title  of  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, who  became  elector  in  1040,  added  tlie  duchy  of 
Prussia  and  part  of  Pomerania  to  his  dominions,  and  his 
son  tudk  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia  in  1701.     Pop.  in 

1S7I.  2,yt):;.-ini. 

Brandenburg  (anc.  Brenmihorrh  or  Brcnnahor)^  a 
town  i»f  Prussia,  in  the  above  pruviucc,  is  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  llavd.  and  on  the  Berlin  and  Mag- 
deburg Railway,  oS  miles  by  rail  W.  .S.  AV.  of  Berlin.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  divitled  by  the  river  inio  the  ohl 
and  new  town,  between  which,  on  an  island,  is  a  quarter 
called  "  Venice,"  containing  a  castle  and  a  mediaeval  cathe- 
dral. The  town  has  a  rittcr  akademie,  a  gymnasium,  a 
realschule,  and  a  public  library  ;  ali^o  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  hosiery,  paper,  leather,  etc.  Pop. 
in  1S71,  2;),s2S. 

Brandenburg,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Meado  co., 
Ky..  is  on  the  Ohio  River  and  on  a  high  bluff,  -40  miles  be- 
low Louisville.     Pop.  427. 

Brandenburg,  New,  a  walled  town  of  Meeklenburg- 
Ptrelit/,  is  situated  near  the  N.  end  of  Tullensee,  IS  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Strelitz  and  ii'.i  miles  \V.  N.  W.  of  Siettin.  It 
has  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most 
iieautiful  town  in  Mecklcnburg-Strelitz.  It  has  a  grand- 
dueal  palace,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  damasks,  paper,  and  chemical  products.  Pop.  in 
1871,  7245. 

Brand''ing,  a  mode  of  punishment  formerly  practised 
in  England,  by  burning  the  face  or  hand  of  an  offender 
with  a  hot  iron.  This  penalty  was  intiicted  in  the  case  of 
all  clergiablc  offences  (see  Bcnktit  of  Clergy),  but  it  was 
abolished  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1822.  Branding  is 
now  obsolete  except  in  the  case  of  deserters  from  the  army, 
who  are  marked  with  the  letter  D,  ni»t  by  a  hot  iron,  but 
by  ink  or  gunpowder.  By  the  Mutiny  act  of  1S58  it  is 
enactcii  that  the  court-martial,  in  addition  to  any  other 
punishment,  may  order  the  offender  to  be  marked  on  the 
left  side,  two  inches  below  the  armpit,  with  the  letter  I>, 
such  letter  to  be  not  less  than  one  inch  long. 

Bran'dts  (CnRisriAN  A ugi'st).  professor  at  Bonn  Uni- 
versity, born  at  Hildesheim,  in  Hanover,  Feb.  If),  17H0, 
was  the  son  of  .Joachim  Dietrich  Brandis,  a  celebrated 
physician,  lie  edited,  with  Emmanuel  Bekker,  a  critical 
edition  of  Aristotle.  He  was  the  secretary  of  ICing  Otho 
in  (ireece.  His  main  work  was  a  history  of  the  Ureek  and 
Roman  ]ihilosnphies  (2  vols.,  IS.T.)-14;  the  third  volume 
iipl)eared  in  isOO-dfi)  anda"  History  <>f  the  I)eveIopnient  of 
Greek  Philosophy"  (2  vols.,  1802-04).    Died  July  24,  1S07. 

Bran'don,  a  townshiji  of  Jackson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1103. 

Brandon,  a  post-townAip  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
I2S!. 

Brandon,  the  capital  of  Rankin  co.,  Miss.,  on  the 
Vieksburg  and  Meridian  R.  R.,  BJ  miles  E.  of  .Jackson, 
contains  twonty-ono  stores,  a  large  hotel,  a  bunk,  a  large 
female  college,  five  churches,  an<i  one  newspaper.  It  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  mineral  wells,  limestone  and 
marl-beds.     P()p.  750. 

A.  .1.  FuANTz,  En.  OP  "BiiA.xnoN  Rki'i:blican.'* 

Brandon,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  092. 

Brandon,  a  post-villago  !>f  Rutland  eo..  Vt.,  is  in 
Brandon  township,  near  Otter  Creek,  on  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  (Rutland  division),  10  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Rut- 
land. It  has  a  newspaper,  a  gradeil  academy,  two  jmrks, 
two  national  bunks,  tivo  churches,  twenty-tive  stores,  two 
hotels,  and  iminufactures  oi'  Howe  scales,  iron  castings, 
carriages,  (lour,  lime,  lumber,  i)aint,  marble,  pill-boxes, 
spo(d8,  and  tassel-moulds.  The  township  contains  also  tho 
village  of  Forcstdalo.     Pop.  of  the  township,  .'{571. 

A.  N.  MKitriiANT.  PT  a.  ok  ••  Tsion." 

Brandon,  a  post-townahip  of  Prince  George  co.,  Va, 
Pop.  1000. 


Brandon,  a  post-viiluge  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.    It 

has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Brandt,  a  post-village  of  Bethel  township.  Miami  co., 
0.     Pop.  240. 

Bran'dy  [tier.  Jir<tnnUrein{i.  e."burnt  wine  ");  Fr.  crtii 
dr  fif\  is  the  liqui<l  obtainerl  by  distilling  Ihe  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape.  It  is  generally  Mninufacturcd  from  white  and 
pale-red  wines.  White  wine  yields  a  richer  brandy  than 
red  wine,  as  it  contains  more  of  the  essential  oil  of  grapes, 
to  which  the  flavor  of  the  brandy  is  due.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  wine  pass  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  brandy.  Wines 
which  taste  of  the  soil  communicate  the  same  taste,  the 
ffotit  lit;  ttrrc,  to  the  brandy  distilled  from  them.  Wines  of 
Selleul  in  Dauphiny  yield  a  brandy  having  the  oilor  and 
taste  of  Florentine  iris;  those  in  St.  Pierre  in  Vivarais 
give  a  spirit  which  smells  of  violet.  The  stronger  the  wine 
the  greater  the  yield.  The  wines  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  be- 
ing richest  in  alcohol,  yield  the  most  brandy.  The  usual 
yield  is  from  HiO  to  150  gallons  from  1000  gullons  of  wine. 
Thebest  brandy,t hat  distilled  in  the  department  of  Charente. 
known  as  cotjuac  and  armrnjuac  (names  of  towns |.  is  made 
from  very  choice  wines.  Inferior  brandies  are  distilled  from 
dark-red  wines  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  also  from 
the  fermented  iimr*:  or  refuse  of  the  grape,  and  from  the 
lees  of  wine  and  the  scrapings  of  the  casks.  The  catawba 
branily,  made  from  the  lees  of  catawba  wine  in  (Jhio,  is  n 
very  good  brandy,  though  it  has  the  ijceuliar  flavor  of  this 
wino>  The  brandy  distilled  from  catawba  nuire  has  an  un- 
pleasant taste,  ajid  coutaina  much  fusel  oil.  The  wine.^  of 
California  yield  lirandy  alnindantly  imd  of  guud  i|uality. 
Various  other  ii<iuors  are  known  as  brandies,  sucb  aa 
'•eider  brandy"  or  "apple  jack,"  distilleil  from  cider  or 
from  the  '*  pomace"  or  refuse  ground  r.pples  from  the 
citlcr-press.  Tliis,  when  new,  is  a  harsh,  iiery  liipior,  but 
is  much  improved  by  age.  **  Peach  brandy  "  is  extensively 
made  from  the  pulp  of  ripe  peaches  in  some  of  tlie  ii^outh- 
orn  States. 

Fresh  brandy  is  colorless,  and  remains  so  in  glass  vessels. 
The  sherry-wine  color  which  brandy  generally  exhiliits  is 
either  derived  from  the  cask  or  from  burnt  sugar  juirj.osely 
adiled.  Brandy  is  almost  pure  alcohol  and  water,  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol  varying  fn)m  48  to  50  jjcr  cent.  It  has 
an  agreeable  vinous,  aromatic  odor,  and  u  peculiar  well- 
known  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  O.0U2  to  0.if41. 
Besides  alcohol  and  water  it  contains  the  volatile  oil  of  tlie 
wine,  a  little  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  aldehyde,  etc.,  to- 
gether ^vith  tbo  coloring-mattor  and  tannic  acid  derived 
from  the  cask. 

Brandy  for  medical  use  should  be  free  from  disagrcoahlo 
odor  and  taste,  ami  should  be  at  least  four  years  old.  The 
advantage  of  kecj)ing  l>randy  a  few  years  in  the  cask  is 
due  to  the  oxidation  and  removal  of  tlie  ranker  fusel  oils, 
and  to  the  preei])itation  of  possible  traces  of  cupper  or  lead 
derived  from  the  still  by  the  tannic  acid  of  the  ea.-k. 

The  greater  part  of  th<'  brandy  and  cognac  of  commerce 
is  made  from  alctdiol  derived  from  Indian  corn, — rectified 
and  deodorized  whisky.  This  is  dilutetl  to  }>roof.  50  per 
cent.,  and  flavored  with  acetic  ether,  a'uanthic  ether,  oil 
t)f  grapes,  argol,  and  tannin,  and  colored  with  burnt  sugar. 
It  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  real  brau<ly,  and 
by  keeping  it  a  few  years  in  the  cask.  The  ftdlowing 
recipe  for  cognac  brandy  is  taken  from  the  circular  of  a 
New  York  firm,  whose  business  is  to  supply  the  necessary 
materials  to  the  manufacturers  of  wints  and  liquors:  "To 
40  gallons  of  cologne  sjdrit,  double  distilled  and  free  from 
odor,  and  reduced  to  proof  with  distilled  water,  add  A 
ounce  of  our  best  cognac  oil.  distilled  from  grapes,  \\  pints 
burnt-sugar  coloring,  and  i  ounce  of  tannin."  At  the 
prices  charged  for  the  materials  this  choice  brandy  would 
cost  the  ci)mponnder  §1.25  per  gallon,  and  would  sell  at 
from  $10  to  ?25. 

Brandy  is  an  esteemed  cordial  and  stomachic.  It  is  fre- 
quently given  in  the  sinking  stages  of  low  fevers  and  to 
convalcsccnte,  and  to  check  diarrho-a. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Brandy  Station,  a  post-village  of  Culpeper  co.,  Va., 
on  the  Orange  Alexandria  and  Manassas  R.  li..  50  miles 
S.  W.  of  AicxaM<lri!i,  the  scene  of  eontliets  b^-twecn  the 
Federal  and  Confederate  forces  on  the  iltii  of  June  and  11th 
of  (»et..  ISO.'i. 

Bran'dywine,  a  hundred  of  New  Castle  eo..  Del.  It 
is  (he  scat  of  Bramlywine  College.     Pop.  31S0. 

Brandywiuc,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ind.     Pop. 

lOI'il. 

Hrandvwinc,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     Pop. 

12L'I. 

Brandy'Wine  Creek  is  formed  by  tho  East  and  West 
branches,  which  unite  in  Chester  co..  Pa.  It  flows  sonth- 
castward  into  tho  State  of  Delaware,  and  enters  the  Chria- 
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tiana  Creek  near  "Wilmington.  It  funiighes  water-i>owcr 
for  numerous  mills.  On  its  banks,  in  Chester  county,  the 
British  ^euerul  Howe  defeated  Washington  Sept.  11,  1777. 

Brau'lbrd,  a  borough  of  New  Haven  cc,  Conn.,  in 
Branford  township,  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  on  the  New 
Haven  and  New  Loudon  R.  K.,  S  miles  E,  S.  E.  of  New 
Havcu.  It  has  three  churches,  a  foundry,  etc.  The  harbor 
will  admit  vessels  of  300  tons.  It  is  a  place  of  summer  re- 
SDrt.  It  has  various  manufactures,  and  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy.     Pop.  of  township,  24SS. 

Ilraiiks,  an  instrument  formerly  used  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  punishment  of  scolding  women.  It  was 
of  various  forms,  but  consisted  essentially  of  a  bridle  of 
iron  or  leather,  to  which  was  attached  a  ])ioce  of  iron  which 
held  the  tongue  firmly.  It  is  asserted  that  in  some  obscure 
places  in  England  its  use  came  down  to  quite  recent  times. 

Bran'nan  (John  Miltox),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
1S19  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1841.  major  First  Artillery  Aug.  1,  1S03,  and  Sept.  28,  18G1, 
brigadier-geueral  U.  S.  volunteers.  He  served  at  seaboard 
posts  1841-73,  in  sujiprcssiug  Canada  border  disturbances 
1841-42,  in  the  war  with  Mexico  1S46— 48,  engaged  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  La  Hoya,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco 
(brevet  captain),  and  the  city  of  Mexico  {severely  wound- 
eil  at  Belen  (jate),  as  adjutant  First  Artillery  1847-54,  in 
Florida  hostilities  185()-o8.  In  the  civil  war  he  served  in 
command  of  the  department  of  Key  West,  Fla.,  1862,  in 
the  department  of  the  South  1862-63,  engaged  on  expedi- 
tion to  St.  John's  River,  Fla.  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel), 
at  Pocotaligo,  S.  C,  and  several  minor  actions,  in  Tennes- 
see campaign  1863,  engaged  at  Hoover's  Gap,  TuUahoma, 
Elk  River,  and  Chickamauga  (brevet  colonel),  as  chief  of  ar- 
tillery department  of  the  Cumberland  1863-65,  engaged  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  in  the  various  operations  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign  1864  {brevet  brigadier-general),  in  command  of 
the  district  of  Savannah,  and  temporarily  of  department 
of  Georgia  1865-66.  Brevet  major-general  Mar,  13,  1865, 
for  meritorious  services  in  the  field. 

George  W.  Cplltim. 

Brant,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Ontario  {Canada). 
Area,  416  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Grand  River 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  The  staple  productions  are 
lumber,  wool,  potatoes,  maple-sugar,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Capital.  Brantford.     Pop.  32,259. 

Brant?  a  township  of  Saginaw  cc,  Mich.     Pop.  331. 

Uraut,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake 
Erie.      Pop.  135il. 

Brant.     See  Barsacle  Goose. 

Brant  (Joseph  Tiiayendanega).  an  Indian  Mohawk 
chief,  born  in  1742,  fought  in  the  British  army  against  the 
Americans  in  tlie  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  ])ublished 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Alohawk.  Died  Nov.  24,  1807.  (See 
W.  L.  Stoxe,  **  Life  of  Brant,"  1838.) 

Brant  (Sebastian),  a  German  poet,  born  at  Strasburg 
in  1458.  He  was  appointed  an  imperial  councillor  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  He  wrote  a  satirical  poem  entitled 
"  Das  Narrenschiff"  ("The  Ship  of  Fools,"  1494).  Died 
May  III,  1520. 

Brant'ford,  a  town  of  Ontario  (Dominion  of  Canada), 
the  eajiital  of  Brant  county,  is  on  Grand  River  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  24  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Hamilton  and 
84  miles  S.  E.  of  Goderich.  The  river,  an  affluent  of  Lake 
Erie,  is  navigable  to  Brantford.  which  has  an  active  trade. 
Here  are  large  machine-shops  and  engine-houses  of  the 
railway  company,  and  manufactures  of  brass  and  iron  cast- 
ings, farming-implements,  etc.  The  county  buildings  are 
substantial.  There  is  an  orphans'  home  for  girls  and  a 
widows'  home  supported  by  the  charitable.  Brantford  has 
two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  in  1871,  8107. 

Brant'ley  (William  Theophilus),  D.  D.,  born  May  1, 
1816,  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  educated  at  Brown  University, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  at  Augusta,  Ga,,  1S40- 
48.  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  evidences  of  Christianity 
in  the  University  of  Georgia  1848-56,  pastor  in  Philadel- 
phia 1856-61,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1861-71,  and  of  the  Seventh 
Baptist  church  of  Baltimore  since  1871. 

Brantome  (Pierre  de  Bourdeilles),  a  French  his- 
torian, born  of  a  noble  family  at  Pcrigord  about  1540.  He 
served  in  the  army  in  several  campaigns,  and  gained 
the  favor  of  Charles  IX.,  at  whose  court  he  passed  some 
years.  Ho  wrote  '*  Les  Vies  des  Hommes  Illustres  et  grands 
Capitaines,  etc.."  a  work  of  high  reputation.  His  style  is 
charming,  vivacious,  naif,  abounding  in  ingenious  turns, 
and  sometimes  rising  to  eloquence.     Died  July  15,  1614. 

Brashear  (W\lter),  M.  D.     See  Appendix. 

Bra'shear  City,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  St.  Mary's 
parish,  La.,  on  the  Atchafalaya  River,  80  miles  from  New 
Orleans,  is  on  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R.,  SO  m. 


W.  S.  W.  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  connected  with  Galveston 
and  other  Texas  ports  by  Alorgau's  line  of  iron  steamships ; 
it  is  connected  with  Havana  and  Mexican  ports  by  a  line 
of  iron  steamers.  Its  port  may  be  entered  by  vessels  draw- 
ing 15  feet.  It  is  connected  with  the  Teche  country  by  a 
daily  line  of  steamboats,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  the  State.  It  has  a  resident  collector  of  customs,  and 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  commercial  towns  in 
the  State  outside  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  eajitured  from 
the  Union  forces  by  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  in  1863,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  military  stores.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper, 
and  is  now  (1880)  called  Morgan  City.     Pop.  776. 

W.  B.  Merchant,  Ed.  "  News." 

Brash'er,  a  township  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  con- 
tains the  post-village  of  Brasher  Falls  (pop.  450),  which  is 
on  the  St.  Regis  River,  36  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 
It  has  important  manufactures  of  lumber,  pumps,  and  agri- 
cultural tools.  Brasher  Iron-works,  a  post-village,  has  a 
furnace  and  other  shops.  Pop.  250.  Bog-iron  ore  is  ob- 
tained in  this  township.     Pop.  of  township,  3.342. 

Bras'idas  [Gr.  Bpatn'So?].  an  eminent  Spartan  general 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  began  in  431  B.  C.  He 
relieved  Megara  in  424.  and  gained  several  victories  over 
the  Athenians.  He  was  killed  in  -122  B.  C.  at  Amphipolis, 
where  he  was  opposed  to  the  Athenian  general  Cleon.  His 
memory  was  long  honored  by  annual  sacrifices. 

Brass  [Lat.  «'s,  gen.  frris;  Fr.  a'lrain'],  an  important 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  extensively  used  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  arts,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  working 
and  its  acceptable  color.  It  is  made  (1)  by  fusing  copper 
and  zinc  in  crucibles,  placing  the  latter  below;  consider- 
able of  the  zinc  is  lost  during  the  operation,  owing  to  its 
volatility;  (2)  by  heating  copper  in  grains  or  sheets  with 
oxide  of  zinc  and  charcoal;  (3)  the  ancient  method,  by 
heating  copper  with  calamine,  a  native  ore  of  zinc,  and 
charcoal.  Difi"erent  varieties  of  brass,  adajited  to  special 
uses,  are  obtained  by  varj'iug  the  ])roportions  of  the  com- 
ponent metals.  Common  brass  for  ordinary  purposes, 
which  is  cast  in  moulds  and  finished  by  turning  and  filing, 
contains  about  70  parts  of  copper  and  30  of  zinc.  Munz  or 
}/ellow  metal,  which  is  rolled  into  sheets  and  used  for  sheath- 
ing ships,  contains  from  50  to  63  parts  of  copper  and  37 
to  50  of  zinc.  Tombac,  pinchbeck,  prince's  metal,  ^Ictnuheim 
gold,  vutsnic  gold,  similar,  etc.,  contain  80  ]»arts  or  more 
of  copper  to  20  or  less  of  zinc.  A  little  lead  diminishes 
the  ductility,  while  tin  increases  the  hardness  of  brass. 
Articles  of  brass  are  cleaned  by  immersion  in  aqua  fortis 
(nitric  acid),  and  lacquered  with  shell-lac  in  alcohol.  Brass 
is  harder  than  copper,  is  malleable  and  ductile,  and  can  be 
readily  cast,  rolled,  stamped,  and  turned  in  the  lathe.  Nest 
to  iron  in  its  difi'erent  forms,  it  is  the  most  important  metal 
used  in  the  arts.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Bras'sarts,  or  Bras'sards,  jointed  plates  of  steel 
which  in  plate-armor  protected  the  upper  part  of  the  arms, 
and  united  the  shoulder  and  elbowpieces.  The  ancient 
name  of  them  was  hrachiale.  When  the  front  of  the  arm 
only  was  shielded  the  pieces  were  called  demi-brassarts. 

Brasses,  Monumental,  are  either  plates  or  inlaid 
figures  of  brass  or  latten,  which  occur  in  old  churches  of 
Europe,  generally  designed  to  represent  the  figure  and  the 
heraldic  honors  of  the  dead.  Monumental  brasses  were 
often  wrought  with  fine  artistic  taste.  This  ancient  prac- 
tice, whic];ii  bad  become  nearly  obsolete,  has  been  lately  re- 
vived. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbonrg  (Charles  Etienne),  a 
French  priest,  born  Sept.  S,  1814,  travelled  extensively  in 
North  and  Central  America,  ami  i>ublishcd,  as  the  result  of 
his  travels,  "  Histoire  de  Canada"  (2  vols.,  1851).  '-His- 
toire  des  nations  civilisees  du  Mexique  et  de  I'Ameriquo 
Centralo  "  (4  vols.,  1857-50),  "  Gramatica  de  la  lengua 
Quiche  "  (1802),  and  other  works, 

Brass'field's,  a  township  of  Granville  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
3015. 

Bras'sica,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  order 
Crucifenv,  distinguished  by  a  round  and  tapering  2-valved 
pod  {liiliqne),  globose  seeds  in  one  row  in  each  valve,  and 
conduplicate  cotyledons.  The  species  of  this  genus,  which 
comprises  the  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  turnip,  rape, 
etc.,  are  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  species  just  named  arc  extensively  culti- 
vated in  gardens  and  fields.     (Spe  Cabbage  and  Tirnip.) 

Brass'town,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  395. 

Brat'tice,  in  mining  engineering,  is  a  term  a])plied  to 
a  partition  of  iron  plate  and  other  fit  material  which  di- 
vides the  great  general  shaft  into  two  chambers,  which 
serve  as  up-cast  and  down-cast  shafts  for  ventilation. 

Brattleboro',  a  p. -v.  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Vt.  Valley  and  the  Vt. 
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and  Mass.  R.  Ks..  00  miles  N.  of  PpringfieM.  Mass.  It  has 
7  churches.  3  weekly  ijapers,  and  1  nioiithlj'.3  national  and 
2  savings  l.anks ;  is  the  .«eat  of  the  Vt.  Asylum  for  ibe  Iii«ano, 
and  the  trade  centre  of  Puuth-eastern  Vt.  The  Estey  Cot- 
tage Organ-Works  is  the  leading  manufaeturing  industry. 
West  IJrattleboro",  also  a  ji.-v.,  has  an  neadcniy  for  the 
young.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  natural  sce- 
nery. Pop.  4933;  valuation  in  1877.  $2,3.ir).9f)S ;  number 
of  polls,  1357.  En.  of  "The  Vermont  Pikenix." 

Brat'ton,  a  township  of  Miiliin  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  852, 
llrauus'bcrg,  a  walled  tuwu  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Prussia,  uu  tlio  river  Passarge,  about  36  miles  S.  W.  of 
Kiinigsberg.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
goods,  and  an  active  trade  in  grain,  timber,  etc.  Pup.  in 
ISn.  111,471. 

Bra'vo  (NtooLAs).  a  Mexican  general,  born  about  1792, 
fought  against  the  Spaniards  in  several  campaigns.  }io 
was  elected  Vice-president  of  Mexico  in  1.S24.  revolted 
against  Vittoria  in  IS27,  and  was  defeated.  lie  officiated 
as  the  executive  chief  and  substitute  uf  Santa  Anna  in  the 
absL-nce  of  the  latter,  from  Oct.,  1842,  to  Mar.,  1843.  Died 
April  23,  1S64. 

Bra'vo-itluri'llo  (Juan),  a  Spanish  statesman,  born  in 
June.  1S03,  became  in  1847  minister  of  justice,  then  of 
public  instruction  and  of  the  finances.  In  ISJI  he  beeame 
the  head  of  a  new  cabinet,  in  which  position  he  followed 
a  reactionary  policy.  In  April,  1S08,  he  again  became 
jresident  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  queen 
e  followed  her  to  Bayonne.  Died  in  Jan.,  1873. 
Braw'ley,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  183. 
Brawn,  the  flesh  of  a  boar,  or  the  animal  itself;  the 
fleshy,  protuberant  muscular  part  of  a  man  or  animal ; 
bulk,  muscular  strength ;  sometimes  the  arm  ;  also  a  prep- 
aration of  meat  made  of  the  head  and  belly  of  a  young 
pig,  with  the  addition  of  ox  feet  to  render  it  gelatinous. 
The  whole  is  rolled  up  tight  in  sheet  tin  and  boiled  for 
four  or  five  hours.  The  moisture  is  then  pressed  out,  and 
after  it  has  stood  about  ten  hours,  the  meat  is  put  into 
cold  salted  water  and  is  ready  for  use. 

BravHon,  a  county  of  West  Virginia.  Area,  G46 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Elk  and  Little 
Kanawha  rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  extensively 
covered  with  forests;  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  (irain  and 
wool  arc  the  staple  products.  Coal,  iron,  and  salt  are 
found.     Capital,  Braxton  Court-house,     Pop.  G480. 

Bra\ton,  a  township  of  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.  Pop,  1971. 
Braxton  (Oartku),  an  American  planter,  born  in  New- 
ingtoa.  \'a.,  Sept.  Ill,  173f').  He  graduated  at  William  and 
Mary  College  in  1760.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1775,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.    Died  Oct.  111.  1797. 

Braxton  Court  House,  or  Sutton,  a  post-village, 
capital  ill'  IJraxton  eo.,  \V.  Va.,  on  Elk  Kiver. 

Brazeau,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  j\Io.  Pop.  2281. 
Brazen  Sea,  a  great  bowl  of  cast  metal,  probably  of 
copper  or  bronze,  which  stood  in  the  priests'  court  in  Sol- 
omon's temple.  (1  Kings  vii.  23-2t>;  Josephus'.'s  "Antiq- 
uities," viii.  3,  6.)  Its  purpose  was  to  hold  water  for  the 
ablutions  of  the  priests.  The  brazen  sea  stood  upon  twelve 
oxen,  the  latter  facing  outward.  The  exact  shape  and 
size  of  the  Ijrazen  sea  are  not  known,  but  the  best  com- 
mentators think  its  contents  exceeded  11,0011  wine  gallons. 
Brazen  Serpent,  the  name  of  a  copper  or  bronze 
figure  of  a  serpent  erected  by  Moses  during  the  journey  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  bind  of  promise,  for  the 
miraculous  cure  of  those  who  had  been  bitten  by  venomous 
serpents.  This  brazen  serpent  became  an  object  of  super- 
stitious worship  among  the  Israelites,  and  was  consequently 
destroyed  by  Hezekiah.  In  acconlance  with  John  iii.  14, 
the  lirazen  serpent  is  regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ. 

Brazir,  an  empire,  and  the  only  monarehy  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  oecu]»ying  almost  one-half  of  South 
America,  extends  from  Cape  Orange,  in  tat.  1°  23'  N.,  to 
the  S.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  iMirim,  in  lat.  33°  41'  S., 
and  from  the  most  eastern  point  on  the  coast  near  Olinda, 
in  lat.  3  1"^  -10'  W.,  to  the  most  western  part  of  the  course 
of  tlie  river  Javari.  in  73°  15'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Colombia,  Venezuela,  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
(luiana.  on  the  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  S,  and 
W.  by  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  the  Argentine  Repuldie,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador.  Area,  estimated  at  3,252,900  square 
miles. 

Farr  of  the  foinjtnf,  Mouiitaltift,  etc. — Brazil  may  be 
divided  into  three  ditferent  regions — the  low  coast,  a  table- 
land with  im  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  and  a 
large  }dain.  wntered  hy  the  Amazon  anil  its  Iributnries,  and 
having  very  little  declination.  B<'ginning  in  the  S.  of  the 
empire,  the  first  mountain-range  wo  meet  with  is  the  Serra 


do  Mar,  extending  along  the  coast  to  lat.  26°  30'  S..  here 
separates  into  two  branches,  which  enclose  the  valley  of 
the  Uruguay.  The  Serra  de  Mantiqueira,  extending  from 
lat.  204°  to  23°  S.,  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  chain 
of  the  empire.  This  chain,  mostly  in  the  provinces  of 
Minas  Goraes  and  Uoyaz,  conlains  the  highest  elevations 
in  Brazil.  The  northern  continuation,  under  the  name  of 
Serra  do  Espinhu^^o,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  in  an  almost 
N.  direction.  Parallel  to  this  ehaiu,  and  enclosing  with  it 
the  valley  of  the  Kin  San  Francisco,  the  Serra  da  Tabatinga 
runs  from  lat.  20°  to  11°  2U'  S.  Among  its  branches,  the 
Serra  Piauhy  and  the  Serra  Ibiapaba  in  the  E.  almost  ex- 
tend to  the  ocean,  while  its  western  branch  terminates  on 
the  Tocantins  Kiver.  In  about  lat.  IO3O  S.  the  Pyreneos 
Mountains  connect  the  Serra  da  Tabatinga  with  the  Cor- 
dillera Grande,  running  parallel  to  it.  The  low  chains 
along  the  southern  hrauebes  of  the  Amazon  (the  Araguay. 
Xingu,  Topayos,  and  Madeira)  are  all  connected  with  each 
other  at  their  southern  extremity.  The  theory  formerly 
held,  that  these  chains  running  parallel  to  the  Andes 
belonged  to  their  system,  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
as  the  Brazilian  highlands  decline  towanls,  and,  as  in  the 
provinces  of  Matto  (irosso,  are  separated  by,  extensive 
plains  from  the  Andes. 

Hit:€r«  and  Lakcn. — Among  the  rivers,  the  Amazon  is  the 
moat  important,  and  at  first,  like  all  its  tributaries,  flows 
northward.  Upon  its  entrance  into  Brazil  it  Hows  east- 
ward, anil  keeps  this  direction  throughout  its  entire  eourse. 
Its  first  important  tributary  on  the  right  bank  is  the  Rio 
Madeira,  and  then  the  Topiiyos  and  the  Xingu.  On  the 
left  bank  we  find  the  Rio  Negro,  coming  from  Colombia. 
Near  the  Amazon,  the  Toeantins  or  Para,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Araguay  and  the  true  Tocantins,  empties 
into  the  Atlantic.  We  next  find  the  MaranhTio,  which 
flows  through  the  provinee  of  the  same  name,  and  empties 
into  the  Bay  of  San  Luis  after  a  course  of  fii>0  miles.  On 
the  E.  coast  the  Ilio  San  Franeisco.  torming  the  Ixtundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Sergipe  and  Pi  rniimbueo.  empties 
into  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  IISO  miles.  Numerous 
smaller  rivers  rise  on  the  mountains  running  parallel  to 
the  coast,  and  empty  into  the  Atlantic.  Among  these  the 
most  imjmrtaut  are  the  Rio  (Irandt*  de  Belmonte.  the  Rio 
Doce,  the  San  .Toao  de  Parahiba,  and  the  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  whieli  connects  Lakes  Patos  and  Mirim.  Among  the 
rivers  rising  in  Brazil,  but  having  the  larger  part  of  their 
course  in  other  states,  are  the  Rio  Paransi,  the  Paraguay, 
and  the  Uruguay.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  the 
plains,  but  none  of  any  great  extent.  The  Laguna  dus 
Patos  anil  Lake  Mirim,  both  in  the  provinee  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  empire,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. Steam  navigation  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished on  the  Brazilian  rivers. 

Grii/oi/if  cuid  Mintralnifif, — Nearly  all  the  geological  for- 
mations are  represented  in  Brazil.  In  the  highlands  of  the 
interior  is  a  large  area  of  granitic  and  other  metamorpbic 
roeks,  with  extensive  basins  of  Devonian  and  eiirjKiuirerous 
strata.  These  reach  down  the  Tocantins  and  Xingu  to 
near  their  months,  and  form  the  southern  margin  of  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  The  valley  itself  is  oceupied  by 
tertiary  rocks.  At  Rio  and  along  mueh  of  the  e<mst  gra- 
nitic rocks  prevail,  but  near  Pernambneo  are  extensive  areas 
of  cretaceous  de[>osits,  with  many  of  the  ehalk  fossils  of 
Europe.  In  tlie  caves  of  Brazil  are  found  the  bones  of 
many  large  animals  now  extinet  [MfinOnrium,  Marfiafro- 
diiM,  etc.).  The  mineral  wealth  of  Brazil  includes  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  diamonds  an<l  other  precious  stones.  ■  To 
these  may  bo  added  the  euclase,  beautiful  crystals  of  iron- 
glance,  crystallized  talc,  roek-crystals  with  adhering  to- 
pazes,  as  well  as  topaz-crystals  with  ineluded  roek-erystals, 
and  kyanite.  Beautiful  red-lead  s])ar  or  ehromate  of  lead 
occurs,  and  beds  of  iron-glance  over  U'Od  feet  thick  are 
found  in  some  places.  Among  the  gold-mines  first  discov- 
ered in  Brazil  were  those  of  Jaragu^.  The  whole  amount 
of  golfl  produced  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  a 
huo'lred  years  ago.     C<ml  is  found  on  the  Amazon. 

Brazil  is  perhaps  richer  in  diamonds  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  most  noted  mines  are  those  of 
the  Serra  do  Frio.  The  diamonds  were  first  found  in  this 
distriet  about  1730  by  a  colony  of  miners  from  Villa  do 
Prineipe.  GO  miles  to  the  S.  K.  of  Tejuen.  While  emjd.tyed 
at  this  i)!ace  in  search  of  gold  they  frequently  met  with 
little  shining  stones,  which  at  first  they  threw  away.  But 
one  of  the  overseers,  suspecting  that  they  might  hoof  value. 
transmitleil  speeimens  to  the  governor,  who  gent  Ihem  to 
Lislion.and  they  were  pn.nouneed  genuine  diamonds.  The 
diamonds  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 
and  are  washed  from  the  sand  in  a  manner  similar  to  Ihiit 
practised  in  washing  gold.  A  diamond  was  found  in  the 
Rio  .Vbaste  in  1791  whieh  weighs  U^SJ  carats;  another, 
worth  Il.'»,OitO.  was  found  in  IM7.  In  lS:t2  rich  mines 
were  discovered   iu  the  provinoe  of  Minas  Geraes.     Not- 
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■withijtautliu};  the  imincnse  wealth  of  Brazil  in  these  two 
minerals,  ueither  of  them  has  proved  ^o  profitable  as  her 
ai^rieultural  jiroductions.  In  one  year  and  a  half  the  ex- 
ports of  .su^jar  and  cofl'ee  amounted  to  more  than  the  value 
of  ail  the  diamonds  found  in  eighty  years.  (.See  C.  F. 
IIautt,  '*  Goulojjy  and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil.") 

Climate- — In  such  an  extensive  region  as  Brazil  both  the 
climate  and  soil  must,  of  course,  vary  gi'eatly  aecording  to 
the  locality'.  But  these  variations  are  by  no  means  so  large 
as  under  eorresj)onding  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. In  the  nurthern  provinces  of  Cearii,  Pernambueo, 
and  their  neighborhood,  sometimes  no  rain  fulls  at  all  for 
two  or  three  years  at  a  time.  A  famine  ensues,  cattle  and 
other  auimals  die  of  thirst,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  starvation.  This,  however,  is  a  rai^e  exception,  as  most 
of  the  northern  provinces  are  subject  to  heavy  rains,  while 
in  the  «^.  the  climate  is  healthy  and  settled.  Over  all 
Brazil,  December,  January,  and  February  are  the  hottest 
mouths — June,  July,  and  August  the  coolest.  A  great  ad- 
vantage of  Brazil  over  the  rest  of  the  tropics  is,  that  a 
foreigner  may  without  fear  enjoy  the  gifts  of  nature.  Most 
of  the  European  diseases  are  unknown  here,  while  the  j'cllow 
fever,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  not  known  in  Brazil. 

I'r'jrtiihfc  Product  ions. — Brazil  is  probably  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  country  in  the  world  in  natural  feriility< 
comparatively  little  attention,  however,  is  given  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  so  rank  in  some 
places  as  seriously  to  imjiede  agricuUural  labor.  It  is  csti- 
I  mated  that  less  than  one-humlredth  part  of  the  soil  is  un- 

der cultivation,  and  this  portion  is  almost  entirely  limited 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  to  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 
empire,  where  the  soil  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  tlie 
production  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  maize.  The  pastures  are  of 
immense  extent,  and  are  covered  with  herds  of  horned  cat- 
tle. The  most  useful  plants  are  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, cacao,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  manioc,  beans,  bananas, 
ipecacuanha,  ginger,  yams,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  etc. 
Sugar  and  coffee  are  the  staple  products.  Manioc  (the 
plant  which  produces  the  tapioca)  is  native  of  Brazil,  and 
its  farina  is  used  as  meal  by  almost  every  household.  It  is 
said  to  produce  six  times  as  much  nutriment  to  the  acre  as 
wheat.  No  jiart  of  the  world  can  excel  Brazil  in  the  ex- 
tent and  luxuriance  of  her  forests.  Many  of  the  largest 
trees  bear  brilliant  blossoms,  others  are  clothed  with  a 
drapery  of  ejiiphytesand  climbing  plants.  Many  trees  of 
the  largest  size  stand  so  close  together  that  it  is  impossible 
to  clear  a  passage  between  them.  The  cocoanut-palm 
grows  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the  Bertholletia  is  met  with 
in  many  localities.  The  kernels  of  this  tree  are  exported 
in  great  quantities,  and  are  called  Brazil  nuts.  Another 
productive  tree  of  Brazil  found  in  the  Amazonian  forests  is 
the  caoutchouc  {Siphonia  elastica),  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  without  branches.  A  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Brazilian  vegetation  is  the  large  number 
of  species  of  myrtaceous  trees  which  fill  the  air  with  per- 
fume: other  trees  are  the  purga  das  Paulistas  {Anda  Go- 
vifzii),  th^  seeds  of  which  yield  a  tasteless  oil,  more  power- 
fully cathartic  than  castor  oil;  the  Brazil-wood,  the  rose- 
wood, fustic,  mahogany,  and  others  well  adapted  to  ship- 
building. The  inhabitants  of  Brazil  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  forests  and  woods  by  particular  names. 
There  are  the  Matos  Virgens,  or  the  virgin  forests,  such  as 
those  along  the  whole  maritime  eordillera  ;  the  Catingas, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  low  deciduous  trees  :  the 
Carascos,  close-growing  shrubs  ;  and  the  Capiveira,  being 
such  wooded  tracts  as  are  formed  by  small  trees  and  shrubs 
springing  up  where  virgin  forests  have  been  cleared  away. 

The  flowers  of  Brazil  are  no  less  extraordinary  than  its 
other  vegetable  products,  there  being  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  them,  representing  every  variety  of  color.  Some 
of  the  crops  come  to  maturity  in  Brazil  very  quickly.  The 
common  garden  pea  has,  it  is  said,  been  sown  and  gathered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  within  twenty-one  days. 

Aniinnh. — The  chief  domestic  animals  of  Brazil  are 
horned  cattle  and  liorses ;  the  numbers  of  both  are  im- 
mense. The  greater  jiart  of  them  live  in  a  wild  state; 
those  in  the  countries  S.  of  the  parallel  of  2j°  S.  lat.  have 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  large  numbers  of  them 
are  slaughtered  chiefly  for  their  hides,  thousands  of  which 
arc  exported  annually  to  Europe  and  the  U.S.  The  immense 
number  of  cattle  would  afford  extensive  trade  in  provisions 
were  not  salt  so  dear  on  account  of  the  inland  carriage  in 
a  region  wholly  destitute  of  roads.  Swine  and  goats  are 
abundant.  Many  rapacious  animals,  such  as  the  puma, 
the  jaguar,  and  several  native  Canida?.  as  well  as  sloths 
and  porcupines,  are  numerous.  The  peccary  is  common, 
also  the  capybara,  a  rodent  animal.  Monkeys  and  vam- 
pire-bats abound.  Among  the  feathered  tribes  are  the 
hummiug-bird  (found  in  immense  numbers  and  in  great 
variety);  vultures,  ducks  and  geese,  toucans,  and  a  great 
number  of  large  and  brilliant  species  which  are  peculiar  to 


the  country.  Among  the  reptiles  are  the  anaconda,  the 
boa  constrictor,  the  corral  snake,  the  surucucfi,  and  the 
jararaca ;  the  three  last  named  are  venomous  and  much 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants.  The  insects  of  Brazil  arc  bril- 
liant, j)resenting  many  different  shapes  and  colors:  of  all, 
the  butterflies  are  the  most  beautiful;  700  species  have 
been  seen  in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Pari  alone,  while 
the  whole  number  known  in  Europe  is  39(1.  Some  scor- 
pions attain  a  length  of  six  inches.  The  bees  of  this  coun- 
try are  mostly  stingless.  Large  numbers  of  fish,  which 
form  a  principal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  caught  in  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers.  Professor 
Agassiz  found  in  the  Amazon  alone  1  lOli  new  species  of  fish, 
which  is  more  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea  produces. 

Commerve. — Brazil  chiefly  imports  breadstuffs.  furuiture, 
paper,  linen,  liquors,  etc.,  and  exports  cotton,  coffee,  sugar, 
hides,  horse-hair,  caoatehouc,  drugs*  gums,  diamonds,  dye- 
woods,  etc.  The  total  amount  of  coffee  produced  in  Brazil 
in  ISl'O  was  estimated  at  5.312,000  pounds;  in'  1S51  the 
amount  jtroduced  was  303.556,900  pounds.  In  iSfil)  the 
imports  amounted  to  106,000.000  and  the  exports  to 
202.000,000  miircis  (1  milreis  =  54:  cents). 

PopnUttiou,  Races,  etc. — The  jio]>ubition  of  the  several 
proviucea  of  Brazil  in  1867,  according  to  Packcuham,  was 
as  follows: 

Provinces.  Population. 

Ri)  do  Janeiro I,:i70,000 

srio  Paulo s;i5,0U0 

.Saiila  Catharina 140,000 

Parana 90,000 

Ilio  Grande  do  Sul 420,000 

Espirito  Santo 05,000 

Babia 1,400,000 

Purahibado  Norte 2S0,O0i) 

Pernambuco 1,250,000 

Alagoas 3J0.000 

Sergips 27i"j,000 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 230,000 

Teara 550,000 

Piiuihy 232,000 

Marauhao 385,000 

Para .S20,000 

Minas  Geraes 1,450,000 

Goyaz 151,000 

MattoGrosso 40,000 

Alio  Amazonas 70,000 

Total 9,853,000 

Of  this  number,  1,674,000  were  slaves.  The  number  of 
uncivilized  Indiaus  is  about  200,000.  The  whites  have 
gradually  forced  the  natives  back  from  the  coast  into  the 
interior.  The  latter  are  mostly  peaceable,  and  civilized  to 
a  certain  degree.  In  the  N.  and  in  the  extreme  W.  the 
Indians  are  still  in  a  savage  state,  and  oppose  the  advance 
of  the  whites.  The  number  of  tribes  is  very  large,  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  originally  belonged  to  one 
family  and  spoke  one  language.  The  most  prominent  are 
the  Tujii.  the  Purls,  the  (Tuarycurnes  in  Matto  Grosso,  the 
Tapinambas  in  Bahia.  the  Tupcrivas  in  the  N.,  and  the 
Botocxuloes.  While  the  Indians  predominate  in  the  N., 
the  negroes  are  in  a  majority  in  the  S.  But  througliout 
Brazil  the  different  races  have  mixed  considerably.  The 
descendants  of  whites  and  Indians  are  called  Mamclucocs, 
of  Indians  and  negroes.  Cafuzoes.  and  the  settled  Indians, 
Caboclos.  The  white  inhabitants  consist  almost  entirely  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  settlers.  AVbilc  the  in- 
habitants of  Minas  GeraeP  are  farthest  advanced  in  intel- 
lectual culture,  manufacturing  industry  is  most  advanced 
in  Bahia.  The  inhabitants  of  Pernambuco  are  of  the  true 
type  of  a  slavcholding  aristocracy,  while  those  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  arc  an  independent  race  of  shepherds. 

Jieliijion.  Guienuucut,  etc. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
established  religion  of  Brazil,  though  other  religions  arc 
tolerated  since  ISll.  The  number  of  Protestants  is  esti- 
mated at  20.000  to  25,000,  mostly  Germans.  English  arc  also 
found  in  all  the  commercial  cities.  A  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary association  has  several  missionaries  here,  and  jjub- 
lishes  a  paper.  The  Catholic  Church  has  il86  parishes  and 
11  dioceses,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  archbishop  of 
Bahia,  the  metropolitan  and  primate  of  Brazil.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, which  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  senate  and 
the  chamber  of  deputies;  the  former  elected  for  life,  and 
the  latter  for  four  years.  The  head  of  the  government  is 
the  emperor,  who  belongs  to  the  house  of  Braganza. 

The  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  tixed  by  the 
assembly  in  1S69  at"  20.000  men.  In  1870  the  im]Krial 
navy  consisted  of  89  men-of-war,  of  which  52  were  steamers. 

Literature,  Education^  etc. — Through  the  enlightened 
policj'  of  the  present  emperor,  schools  have  been  establi«hed 
in  many  of  the  largest  towns,  where  the  first  rudiments  of 
education  are  taught.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  study  of  the  French  system.    A  handsome  ma- 


scum  has  been  established  at  Rio  Janeiro,  There  is  a  school 
for  cnj,'ineers,  a  naval  college,  and  several  fine  libraries. 
Brazil  has  two  law  schools— one  in  Pao  Paulo,  the  other  in 
Pcrnambuco,  and  two  medical  sehoolH— at  Bahia  and  Ilio 
Janeiro.  In  Rio  there  are  also  a  military  academy,  a  na- 
val academy,  etc.  Printing-presses  are  common  through- 
out the  emmre.  The  press  is  free,  and  over  .'JOO  newspnpers 
are  puMisbed.  The  official  language  of  the  empire,  and 
tlic  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  descent,  is 
Portuguese. 

//'(■^/ory.— Brazil  was  first  discovered  on  May  3,  IfiOO.  by 
Vinccnfc  Yanez  Pinion,  who  was  one  of  the' cumpanioiis 
<if  Columbus.  It  was  subsequently  taken  jiossession  of  by 
Pt-dro  Alvarez  Cabral.  Soon  after  the  first  discoverv  of 
Brazil  the  Portuguese  made  numerous  settlements  in'that 
country,  which  continued  gradually  to  extend,  notwith- 
standing the  jealousies  and  oppositi<m  of  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  Spanianls,  who  repeatedly  attacked  and  even 
destroyed  some  of  their  settlements.  In  1765  a  decree  was 
passed  by  the  Portuguese  govcrnnieut,  declaring  all  Indians 
exempt  from  slavery,  which  curse  in  future  should  rest  only 
on  the  African  race.  When  Portugal  was  invaded  by 
the  French  in  1808,  the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom.  John 
VI.,  sailed  for  Brazil,  accompanieil  hy  his  court.  .Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  ])Iaced  theacluiiuistration  on  a  better  f<Kiting, 
threw  open  the  ports  to  all  nations,  and  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  generally.  On  the  fall  of  Bonaparte 
the  king  raised  Brazil  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  as- 
sumed tlie  title  of  king  of  Portugal.  Algarve.  and  Bnizil. 
A  revolution  in  IS2()  forced  the  king  to  return  to  Portugal, 
and  he  left  Pedro,  his  eldest  snn,  as  regent.  In  1S2L*,  iJom 
Pedro,  forced  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilians  for 
complete  intlejiendence.  iind  not  wishing  the  control  of 
Brazil  to  go  outside  of  his  family,  declared  Brazil  a  free 
and  independent  state,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  was  rccognixed  by  the  king  of  Portugal  in  1S2.>,  A 
series  of  disturbances  and  general  dissatisfactiiui  throughout 
the  empire  ended  in  the  abdication  of  I)om  Pedro,  who  loft 
Brazil  April  7,  1831,  leaving  a  son,  who  was  under  age,  as 
his  successor.  The  rights  of  the  hitter  were  recognize(l  and 
protected,  and  a  regency  of  three  persons  appointed  })y  the 
chamber  of  deputies  to  conduct  the  government  during  his 
minority.  In  1840  the  young  emperor  was  declared  of 
age,  being  then  in  histiftccnth  year,  and  was  crowned  July 
is,  1811.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  a 
servile  insurrection  and  a  war  with  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
IS26,  Dum  Pedro  I.  had  made  a  treaty  with  England  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Dom  Pedro  II.  emanci- 
pated the  slaves  of  the  government  in  ISGG.and  in  1871  the 
legislature  provided  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  entire  empire.  Brazil,  with  snme  aid  from 
the  Argentine  Republic,  carried  on  a  war  with  Paraguay 
from  1S().>  to  1870,  This  war  terminated  in  complete  \ie- 
tory  for  Brazil.  In  ISGO  an  imperial  decree  opened  all  the 
important  rivers  to  the  commerce  of  foreign  nations.  Ten 
large  steamships  navigated  the  Amazon  in  [8(Ji),  while 
smaller  steamers  carried  on  a  trade  with  Peru  and  Ecuador. 
The  construction  of  railways  is  also  rapidly  progressing. 
The  first  one  was  made  between  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Petrop- 
olis,  and  was  opened  for  commerce  in  18ol.  The  railway 
of  I>uMi  Pedro  II.  extends  tiHon  Kio  Janeiro  to  Sao  Fran- 
cisco. The  Bahia  Railway  is  to  unite  Bahia  to  Sao  Francisco. 
The  Peruambuco  Railway  traverses  the  province  diagon- 
ally from  Recife,  and  is  to  extend  to  Sao  Francisco.  The 
Sao  Paulo  Railway  is  to  connect  Santos  with  Camjdnas. 
The  aggregate  length  of  Brazilian  railroads  in  1871  was 
50;i  miles;  the  aggregate  length  of  telegraph  lines,  920 
miles,  but  it  has  since  been  doubled. 

The  public  debt  of  Brazil  in  1870  was  581,323,4.'?0  milreis, 
of  which  sum  less  than  one-fifth  was  due  in  foreign  e<mn- 
tries.  The  receipts  of  the  revenue  for  1809-70  were 
77,01  l,Ib)U  milreis,  about  one-half  of  which  came  from  im- 
port duties.  There  are  also  duties  on  certain  exports,  and 
there  is  a  system  of  internal  taxation.  The  expenses  of 
the  government  in  Ihe  years  1809-70  were  nearly  71,000.000 
milreis,  of  which  Ij, 000, 000  were  j)aid  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  The  government  pays  subsidies 
to  steamboat  companies,  railroiids,  and  many  schools,  and 
owns  one  railway,  that  of  Dom  Pedro  If.  (Sec  SorTiiKV, 
*■  History  of  Brazil,"  .3  vols.,  1810-10  ;  IlANnKT-VANN,  "  Oe- 
schichte  von  Brazilicn,"  1800;  WaitXi's.  in  the  7th  ed.  of 
Stein  and  Ilerschelniiinn's  "  Ilandbuch  der  Geographio 
uud  Sfatistik,"  1^71;  Fi-F-ri-iinu  iind  Kidder,  "Brazil  and 
the  Brazilians,"  8th  ed.,  Boston,  1808.) 

A.  J.  SrnKM. 

Brazil,  a  eitv  of  Clav  co..Tnd..on  the  Terro  Haute  and 
Indianaixdis  R.  R..  10  nViles  E.  X.  E.  of  Terre  Haute.  It 
is  an  imp<irtant  centre  of  the  bloek  coal  and  iron  business. 
It  has  one  weekly  paper.  There  are  several  blast  furnaces 
and  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  218(i ;  of  Brazil  town- 
ship, 2772.  Ed.  or  "  Manufactuuer  and  Miseu." 


Brazil  Cabbage,  the  Catadium  m^fittifnlinm,  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Aracoie,  having  arrow-shaped,  pointed 
leaves.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  a  native  of  tropical  America, 
but  is  now  in  cultivation  throughout  the  tropics;  not  onlv 
the  root  being  used  for  food,  but  also  (he  leaves,  boiled  as 
greens.  Both  root  and  leaves  are  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  the  acriility  so  generally  characteristic  of  the  order. 

Brazil'ian  (-rass,  a  popular  name  of  a  substance  used 
in  the  manufaeture  of  hats,  sometimes  called  chip  hats.  It 
is  not  grass,  but  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  palm  (C'/mniaro/;* 
unjrH(cn)  which  are  imi)ortcd  from  Cuba. 

Brazil-nuts,  the  seeds  of  the  JhrtfwUctia  exceha,  a 


Brazil-nut. 

Brazil-nut:  1,  represents  the  round  woody  pericarp,  abaut  one- 
fifth  the  natural  diameter  of  an  example  <»f  moderate  sii:e;  '2. 
one  of  the  nuts  or  seeds,  half  the  natural  length;  3,  section  of 
the  same. 

beautiful  tree  of  the  natural  order  Leeythidaccic.  This 
tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  100  feet  or  more,  abounds 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  in  the  northern  jtarls  of 
Brazil,  and  bears  a  round  woody  pericarj)  tiearly  as  large 
as  a  man's  head.  This  pericarp  contains  about  twenty-four 
seeds  or  nuts,  which  have  the  form  of  a  triangular  jfrism, 
and  a  hard  shell  enclosing  a  white  kernel,  which  is  very 
agreeable  whtn  fresh,  but  soon  becomes  rancid.  They  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  oil.  which  is  valuable  for  burning  in 
lamps.  Many  Brazil  nuts  are  exported  from  Par;l  to  Eu- 
rojic  and  tlie  V.  S. 

Brazil-wood,  an  important  dyewood  from  the  Cirs- 
alpina  crtnpii,  a  tree  of  the  order  Legumiuotia;.     There  aro 


Brazil-w*»Hi. 
several  vfiricties.  known  as  Pernambnoo,  Limn,  Santn  Mar- 
tha. Sapan  or  Japan,  etc.     The 


od  contains  n  e<dorIes3 
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BRAZING— BREAD. 


principle,  hrazilin  ( CigHu.Oe).  which  changes  by  oxidution  to 
bruzikin  (C18II14O7),  which  is  the  red  coloring-matter  which 
givc3  the  woud  its  value.  Pernambuco  and  Lima  wuod 
cuntivin  as  high  as  2.7  per  cent,  of  brazilein.  Supan  1.5,  and 
Santa  Martha  (also  called  Peach  or  Nicaragua)  still  less. 
Urazil-wood  is  very  heavy  and  hard,  is  pale  when  freshly 
cut,  but  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  coloring- 
matter  is  soluble  in  water,  bat  more  so  in  alcohol  or  am- 
monia. It  is  used  in  dyeing  to  produce  reds  with  alumina, 
purples  with  tin,  etc.,  for  coloring  wall-paper  and  for  red 
iuli.  C.  r.  Chandler. 

Braizing,  the  joining  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  metal 
(iron,  fopper,  (-tcrnian  silver,  brass,  etc.)  by  means  of 
'•  hard  suiiicr."  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  which  is  fused 
and  fluxed  with  borax  upon  the  joint,  and  forms  a  hard 
alloy  with  the  other  metals,  firmly  uniting  them. 

Braz'law,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Po- 
dolia,  ))0  miles  S.  E.  of  Bar.     Pop.  5211. 

Brazo'ria,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Texas.  Area,  1260 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  intersected  by  the  Brazos  and  San  Bernard 
rivers  and  other  navigable  streams.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  wool,  corn,  and  cotton  are 
raised.  A  large  part  of  the  county  is  prairie.  It  is  well 
timbered.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Houston  Tap  and  Brazo- 
ria R.  R.     Capital,  Brazoria.     Pop.  7j2". 

Brazoria,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Brazoria  co.,  Tex., 
is  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Brazes  River,  about  30 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  60  miles  W,  S.  AV.  of  Galveston. 
Pop.  725. 

Bra'zos,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Texas,  rises  in  the 
high  table-land  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  State,  and  Hows 
first  nearly  eastward  to  Baylor.  It  afterwards  pun'ucs  a 
S.  E.  course  for  about  200  miles.  In  the  subsequent  part 
of  its  course  the  general  direction  is  S.  S.  E..  and  it  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Galveston.  Its 
whole  length  is  estimated  at  900  miles.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son, from  February  to  May  inclusive,  it  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  about  .TOO  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  flows 
through  forests  of  live-oak  and  red  cedar. 

Brazos,  a  county  in  Central  Texas.  Area.  578  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Navasota  River, 
and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Brazos.  The  former  river  unites 
with  the  Brazos  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  county.  The 
soil  is  fertile ;  the  surface  in  part  undulating  and  well 
timbered.  Cattle,  corn,  cotton,  and  wool  are  raised.  The 
countv  is  intersected  by  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
B.  R."    Capital,  Bryan.     Pop.  9205. 

Bra'zos  Sautia''go,  an  inlet  and  seaport  of  Texas,  in 
Cameron  co.,  between  the  N.  end  of  Brazos  Island  and  the 
S.  extremity  of  Padre  Island.  It  has  some  trade,  but  it 
has  a  bad  and  shifting  bar.  The  settlement  Js  on  Brazos 
Island,  in  lat.  26°  04'  N..  Ion.  07°  12'  W.  A  railroad  has 
been  constructed  to  White  Ranche,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Point  Isabel  lighthouse  on  the  mainland  is  a  brick  tower, 
with  a  white  flashing  light;  lat.  26°  04'  52"  N.,  Ion.  97° 
W  04"  W.  Brazos  Island  extends  southward  10  miles  to 
'•  Boca  Chica,"  a  small  outlet  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  isl- 
and is  a  waste  of  sand. 

Breach,  as  a  military  terra,  signifies  a  gap  or  opening 
made  by  the  besiegers  in  a  wall  or  defensive  work  of  a  city 
or  fortress.  The  operation  by  which  the  gap  is  jiroduced 
is  called  breavhinij,  and  the  guns  used  for  this  purpose  are 
brearhiiif/  batterits.  (See  AssAVLT  and  Bombardme.nt,  by 
Gen.  J.  G.  BAiiNAnn,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Breach  of  the  Peace,  the  offence  of  disturbing  the 
public  peace,  cither  by  actively  or  constructively  breaking 
it.  Unlawful  assemblies,  riots,  affrays,  challenges  to  fight, 
and  libels  are  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  by  the  common 
law  the  offender  is  indictable.  The  phrase  is  sometimes 
used  to  distinguish  civil  from  criminal  cases,  as  in  the  clause 
of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  which  grants  to  members  of  either 
house  of  Congress  freedom  from  arrest  except  in  cases  of 
treason,  felony,  and  "breach  of  the  peace."  In  this  con- 
nection it  seems  to  include  all  indictable  offences,  not  only 
those  which  are  in  fact  attended  with  force  anrl  violence, 
but  also  those  which  are  constructive  breaches  of  the  peace 
of  the  government,  as  tending  to  violate  good  order. 

Bread  [Gr.  apro^;  Lat.  pnnis:  Tr.  paht;  It.  pane; 
Ger.  llroii;  et \  mology  uncertain],  the  most  common  kind 
of  prepared  food.  It  is  made  from  the  flour  or  meal  of 
some  grain,  which  is  moistened  with  water,  and  mixed  or 
kneaded  till  uniform.  It  may  or  may  not  be  mined  by 
the  development  in  the  mass  of  carbonic  aoid  or  other 
gas  ;  it  is  then  formed  into  loaves  or  cakes,  and  finally 
bakcil  before  a  fire  or  in  an  oven. 

I.  lirefifi  which  is  not  rtiiurd  is  often  called  rnileavened 
bread.     This  may  bo  made  from  the  whole  grain  by  soak- 


ing it  in  water,  forming  it  in  the  hands,  and  either  drying 
it  in  the  sun  or  baking  it  before  a  fire.  This  is  the  sim- 
plest process  of  bread-making,  and  is  still  practised  to 
some  extent  among  savages.  Generally,  unleavened  bread 
is  made  from  grain  which  has  been  pounded  or  brayed  in 
a  mortar  or  between  flat  stones,  reduced  to  meal  in  a  mill, 
or  even  further  reduced  to  flour.  Coarse  oat.  barley,  and 
pease  meals  are  in  Scotland  made  into  bread  by  simply 
kneading  with  water,  flavored  with  salt,  and  baking 
before  a  tire.  Wheat  bread  is  made  in  a  similar  manner 
in  many  localities.  The  passovcr  cakes  of  the  Israelites 
were  thus  prepared.  In  the  U.  S.,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  South,  Indian  corn  meal  is  thus  made 
into  corn  bread.  From  wheat  flour,  sea  biscuit  and  the 
various  kinds  of  crackers  are  prej)ared. 

II.  Raised  bread  is  bread  which  is  made  porous  and 
spongy  by  the  aid  of  some  gas,  produced  cither  before  or 
during  the  baking.  This  gas  may  be  carbonic  acid,  either 
generated  by  fermentation,  ])roduced  by  the  decomposition 
in  the  bread  of  an  alkaline  bicarbonate,  or  mingled  with 
the  flour  in  solution  in  water  under  pressure.  It  may  be 
air  which  is  incorporated  with  the  dough  during  the  knead- 
ing and  expanded  during  the  baking,  as  in  pastry,  sponge 
cake,  etc..  or  it  may  be  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
vaporized  during  the  baking. 

The  best  bread  is  made  of  wheat  flour,  although  the  flour 
of  rye,  oats,  and  other  grains  is  used.  (See  Floi;r.)  "Wheat 
flour  owes  its  superiority  to  the  large  percentage  of  gluten 
which  it  contains.  This  body,  when  moistened  with  water, 
becomes  adhesive,  elastic,  and  tenacious,  and  holds  the  bub- 
bles of  gas  formed  during  the  process  of  raising  the  loaf, 
although  it  be  distended  to  a  spongy  mass  several  times  the 
original  volume  of  the  dough.  The  other  cereals  contain 
scarcely  any  gluten  ;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  make  light- 
raised  bread  from  them.  (See  Gltten.)  The  bread  frcm 
wheat  flour  is  whiter  than  that  of  other  grains.  The  com- 
position of  the  most  important  kinds  of  flour  and  meal  is, 
according  to  Von  Bibra,  as  follows : 


Water 

Albumen 

Vegetable  glue- 
Casein  

Fibrin 

Uiutcn 

Sujar 

Gum 

I    Fat 

Starch 

Sand 


TTbcat 

Flour. 

15.54 
1.34 
1.76 
0.37 
5.19 
3.50 
2.33 
6.25 
1.07 

63.64 


Kye 

Meal. 

14.G0 
1.56 
2.92 
0.90 
7.36 

3.46 

4.10 

1.80 

64.28 


Barlcj- 
Meal. 

14.00 
1.20 
3.G0 
1.34 
8.24 

3.04 
6.33 
2.23 
63.15 
6.85 


Oat 

Uoal. 

11.70 
1.24 
3.25 
0.15 

14.S4 

2.19 
2.81 
5.67 
58.13 


Besides  the  above  constituents  the  flour  and  meal  contain 
small  but  important  quantities  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  chlorine,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids,  silica,  etc.,  although  the  larger  jtart  of  these  sub- 
stances remain  in  the  bran,  which  is  separated  by  bolting 
or  sifting  during  the  milling  of  the  grain. 

1.  Feriuenfed  bread  is  prepared  cither  with  leaven  or  yeast. 
Leaven  is  dough — ;'.  e.  flour  and  water — in  a  state  of  in- 
cipient putrefaction.  When  flour  is  moistened  with  water 
and  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  spontaneous  chemical 
action  begins  in  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  casein,  fibrin, 
gluten,  etc.  This  change  extends  later  to  the  sugar,  gum, 
and  starch.  At  one  stage  of  the  decomposition  the  prod- 
ucts of  vinous  fermentation  may  be  detected,  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid:  at  a  later  stage  an  acid  fermentation  super- 
venes, producing  lactic  acid.  The  alcohol,  carbonic  acid. 
and  lactic  acid  are  formed  from  sugar,  either  the  small 
quantity  originally  contained  in  the  flour,  or  an  additional 
quantity  formed  during  the  decomposition  from  the  gum 
and  starch.  {See  Fermentation.)  The  change  of  sugar 
in  the  vinous  and  lactic  acid  fermentations  is  shown  in  the 
following  formulae  : 

Sugar.  Carbonic  acid.  Alcnhol. 

CeHijOs         =  2CO2  +         2C1.H0O. 

Sugar.  Lactic  acid. 

CeHijOs  =  2C3H6O3. 
It  is  here  seen  that  the  transformation  from  sugar  to  alco- 
hol and  carbonic  acid,  or  to  lactic  acid,  is  very  simjile. 
Where  leaven  is  used  for  raising  bread,  a  portion  of  the 
dough  is  set  aside  at  each  baking  to  serve  as  leaven  for  the 
next.  The  process  of  making  the  bread  is  very  simjile. 
The  proper  quantity  of  flour  is  mi.xed  with  tepid  water,  the 
leaven,  and  a  little  "salt,  the  whole  being  well  incorporated 
by  kneading.  The  mi.xture  is  placed  in  a  warm  situation 
and  left  over  night  to  ferment.  If  the  leaven  is  in  the 
proper  stage  of  decomposition,  it  will  induce  vinou^  fer- 
mentation, producing  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas:  the 
latter,  held  by  the  elastic  and  tenacious  gluten,  will  expand 
the  mass  into  a  light,  porous  sponge,  which  becomes  in  the 
oven  a  palatable  loaf.  If,  howe^-er,  the  leaven  be  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  or  if  some  other 
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necessary  conditiun  fail,  instead  of  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid,  lactic  acid  will  hu  formed,  and  the  dough  will  not  bo 
rained  by  gas.  liut  will  be  heavy  and  sour.  To  nvoid  this 
latter  result,  sal  iieratus,  bicarbouato  of  potassa  or  soda,  is 
added  to  the  duuf^h.  This  neutralizes  the  lactic  acid  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  by  liberatiug  carbonic  acid  gas  at 
the  same  time  iuHiites  the  sponge  and  makes  it  light  and 
porous.  Wt-re  there  any  certainty  as  to  the  quantity  of 
lactic  acid  that  would  be  generated,  it  might  ho  possible  to 
add  the  proper  amount  of  sal  acratus  to  neutralize  it,  but 
in  ])ractiue  there  is  generally  an  excess  or  a  deficiency. 
In  tlie  former  ease  the  bread  is  alkaline,  yellow,  and  dis- 
agrcfable ;  in  the  latter  case,  sour.  Leaven  is  also  liable 
to  coiiinumicate  a  disagreeable  taste  and  odor. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  making  good  bread  with 
leaven,  and  the  frt-ipicnt  failures  in  jirivate  families,  in 
Paris,  where  bread-making  has  reached  a  high  degree  of 
pcrli-'cf  ion,  the  brcarl  is  raised  chiefly  by  leaven,  a  little 
yeast  only  being  added  to  facilitate  the  fermentation. 
According  to  Prof.  Horsford,  the  following  is  the  common 
method  ])ractiscd  in  Paris:  At  eiglit  o'clock  in  tiie  evening 
a  mass  of  paste  (leaven  or  sour  diiugh)  is  taken,  composed 
of  S  kilogrammes  of  flour  and  4  kilogrammes  of  water. 
This  is  left  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  consti- 
tutes the  main  leaven;  8  kilogrammes  more  of  flour  and 
4  kilogrammes  of  water  are  then  added:  this  forms  the 
tirst  rjuality  of  leaven.  At  tAvo  o'chtck  in  the  afternoon 
HI  kilogrammes  of  flour  and  S  of  water  are  added  :  this  is 
the  second  quality  of  leaven.  At  live  o'clock  the  complete 
leaven  is  prepared  by  adding  100  pounds  of  flour  and  .")2 
kilogrammes  of  water,  mixed  with  from  2lHU.'if)0  grammes 
of  yeast.  At  seven  o'clock  lo2  kilogrammes  of  flour  and 
G8  kilogrammes  of  water,  holding  in  srdution  2  kilo- 
grammes of  salt,  and  mixed  with  from  ;>00-600  grammes 
of  yeast,  are  added  to  the  leaven,  and  made  into  weil- 
kneaded  dough. 

With  this  quantity  of  paste  five  or  six  batches  of  bread 
are  made  in  the  following  manner:  ^st  Hatch. — This  is 
composed  of  half  the  dough  prepared  as  above,  wdiich  is 
inouhled  and  left  to  rise,  and  then  set  in  the  oven.  The 
bread  uf  this  first  baking  is  sour,  rather  brown,  and  not 
particularly  light.  '2d  Hatch. — The  dough  remaining  of 
the  first  batch  is  mixed  with  i;J2  kilogrammes  more  of 
Hour  and  US  kilogrammes  of  water,  mixed  with  the  same 
])roportion  of  salt  and  yeast  as  the  preceding  batch.  Half 
uf  this  dough  forms  the  second  baking,  the  bread  of  which 
is  whiter  and  better  than  the  first.  ;if/  Hatch. — The  same 
quantity  of  flour,  water,  and  salt,  with  .300  grammes  of 
yeast,  is  again  added  to  the  dough,  of  which  half  is  baked 
as  usual.  4(h  Hatch. — Same  proceeding  as  for  the  third. 
bth  ftat'-h. — This  is  jirepared  like  the  foregoing,  ami  pro- 
duces what  is  called  fancy  bread,  the  finest  quality  of  any. 

The  use  of  leaven  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  usual  agent 
for  raL-jing  bread  in  the  public  bakeries  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
many  families  is  yeast,  either  obtained  from  some  brewery 
or  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  (See  Yeast.)  The 
following  is  a  recipe  in  common  use  in  New  England: 
'*  Take  eight  good-sized  potatoes,  boil,  mash  fine,  pass 
through  a  sieve,  and  work  in  a  cup  of  flour.  Thin  to  a 
cream  with  hot  water,  and  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  ^ait  and  a 
tablo-spoonful  of  sugar.  Wiien  cooled  to  lukewarm,  add  a 
cn])ful  of  old  yeast,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place.  In  six 
hours  the  yeast  will  be  ready  to  use.  Bottled  it  will  keep  ' 
for  a  week.  Use  a  cupful  for  two  loaves  of  bread."  {Mi/ 
Mofhi-r.) 

A  very  essentia!  element  of  success  in  bread-making  is 
thoruugh  knoacling.  When  the  bread  has  risen  sufficiently 
it  is  baked.  There  is  a  U>ss  of  about  2;')  per  cent,  in  baking, 
eliieflv  water.  In  bread  raised  by  fermentation  some  alco- 
hol is  evolved.  Licbig  estimated  that  1.".0,(I00  gallons  of 
alcohol  are  thus  lost  annually  in  London  alone, and  12,000,000 
gallons  in  (Jermany.  Eflbrts  have  been  made  to  save  it  by 
condensatifpii.  but  thus  far  without  success. 

The  carbonic  acid  whii-h  gives  lightness  to  fermented 
bread  is  derived  chiefly  fnun  the  small  amount  of  sugar 
cMintained  in  the  Hour.  If  wheat  is  exposed  to  dampness 
after  harvesting,  or  if  the  flour  has  been  exposed  to  heat 
anti  iin)isture,  the  all)umen  which  it  contains  is  transformed 
into  diastase  (see  Bi-:i:u),  which  possesses  the  jiioperty  of 
changing  starch  to  dextrine  (gum)  and  sugar,  liread  nnide 
from  such  flour  is  sweet,  sticky,  heavy,  and  dark-eolored. 
Several  sulistanees  have  been  used  to  jirevent  these  results. 
Alum  is  said  to  have  been  extensively  useil  in  London  :  its 
use  being  now  forbidden  by  law,  linie-wn.ter  was  recom- 
mended by  Liebig.  anil  is  largely  used  by  the  (Jlasgow 
bakers.  S^ili)iialc  of  copper  is  a  poisonous  salt,  said  to  bo 
used  In  Belgium.  ^,-,>, J,.,-  to  ^^,^.,,^  being  suflieient  for  the 
purpose.  Mege-MouriOs  announced  some  years  since 
{('inii}}t.  Hcud.,  xxxvii.,  77.');  xxxviii.,  ;i.'il,  ttl);}  ;  xlii.,  1122; 
xliv.,  40,  440  ;  xlvi.,  120;  xlviii.,  4:J1  ;  1.,  407)  the  discovery 
of  a  body,  "ccrcaline,"  found  almost  wholly  in  the  bran, 


which  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  diastase, 
lie  devised  means  for  getting  rid  uf  this  agent,  or  ut  le;.^t 
of  its  efi'ects,  and  the  following  method  of  bread-making 
bears  his  name:  It  is  assumed  that  lUO  kilogrammes  ot 
wheaten  uical  have  given 

12  kil.  I'iD  grammes  finest  white  flour, 
15    "    750       '*         dark  groats, 
11    "500        **  bran. 

L  At  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  take  40  lifree*  of 
water  at  1H°  K.  (72i°  F.).  add  70  grammes  of  pure  yeast,  or 
700  grammes  common  grocer's  yeast,  and  I  On  grammes  of 
starch-sugar.  (Instead  of  the  ycasl  and  sugar,  take,  if 
necessary,  20  grammes  of  tartaric  acid.)  The  place  where 
the  mixture  is  set  aside  must  be  maintained  nearly  at  the 
temiierature  of  1 8°  R.  2.  The  next  morning,  at  sixo'cloek, 
the  fluid  will  be  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Stir  in  the 
15  kilogrammes  7oO  grammes  of  groats.  Fermentation 
will  commence  immediately.  3.  At  two  ocloek  in  the  after- 
noon add  ;;0  litres  of  water,  and  ])ass  the  whole  through  a 
very  fine  silk  or  silver-wire  sieve,  to  separate  the  fine  brim. 
4.  The  70  litres  with  which  the  groats  have  been  treateil, 
after  passing  through  the  sieve,  will  be  reduced  to  about 
jj  litres,  with  which  the  72  kilogrammes  760  grammes  of 
white  flour  and  700  grammes  of  salt  are  to  be  kneadeil  into 
a  ilough.  (The  bran  is  again  extracted  with  '.W  litres  of 
water,  and  the  extract  employed  in  the  next  batch.)  .*».  The 
dough  is  then  placed  in  baking-pans  to  ferment.  6.  When 
raised,  it  is  placed  in  the  ovon. 

The  baking  of  bread  can  be  cfl*ected  at  212°  F..  but  no 
crust  will  be  formed  ;  to  seevire  the  best  result  a  tempera'  ure 
of  X>()°  to  570«  F.  should  be  employe.l.  A  high  heat 
should  be  avoicled  at  first,  lest  a  hard  crust  bo  formed  while 
the  interior  of  the  loaf  reumins  unbaked.  100  pounds  (tf 
flour  yield  from  I2r>  to  \'M>  pounds  of  bread,  the  increase 
being  due  to  the  water  aildeil.  The  most  eonimun  huills 
of  wheat  bread  are  due  to  its  being  (I)  nour,  from  the  flour 
having  been  partly  spoiled,  the  yeast  or  leaven  having  been 
too  old,  or  the  dough  having  been  allowed  to  stand  too 
long  before  baking;  (2)  bittii\  from  excess  of  yeast  or  hod 
yeast;  (3)  hiari/,  from  insuftieient  kneading,  roi.^ing,  or 
bad  leaven:  (4)  muuldif,  from  the  flour  having  been  kept 
too  long  in  a  damp  place. 

Grahani  bread  is  nnide  from  the  unbolted  meal  of  wheat, 
a  mixture  cd'  bran  and  flour;  it  is  used  by  d,vsp«  jitie-^. 
Rye  bread  is  largely  used  in  Northern  Europe,  and  l'<  sujue 
extent  in  the  II.  S.  It  is  dark-colored,  is  harder  than 
wheat  bread,  and  has  a  peculiar  taste. 

2.  Stiltttitutes  fnr  Fcrnirntadoit. — Carbonic  acid  may 
be  developed  in  the  dough  by  the  decomposition  of  bi- 
carbonate of  potassa  (sal  aeratus)  or  of  liicarbonato  of 
soda  by  some  acid.  Sour  milk,  hydrochloric  acid,  tar- 
taric acid,  bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar),  and 
the  acid  phos])hate  of  lime  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  give  rise  respectively  to  lactate,  chloride, 
tartrate,  double  potassic  tartrate  (Rochelle  sail)  of  ];o- 
tassium  or  sodium,  tir  to  (in  the  ease  of  tlic  last  nun- 
tioned)  a  mixture  of  ]ihosphate  of  lime  and  soda  or  po- 
tassa. As  neither  of  these  agents  causes  fermentation,  none 
of  the  elements  of  the  flour  are  lost,  and  a  greater  ,vield 
of  bread  is  claimed.  This  saving  is,  however,  very  trifling, 
as  the  loss  in  firmentatir)n  is  small.  The  use  of  the  ueid 
phosphate  of  linu-,  suggested  by  Prof.  Horsford,  is  elaimed 
to  restore  to  the  flour  the  |diosphates  of  the  wheat  which 
were  removed  in  the  bran.  The  process  has  been  com- 
mended by  Liebig.  One  strong  recommendation  for  these 
•'baking-powders*' is  the  fact  that  bread  may  be  mixed 
and  baked  at  once,  without  the  delay  of  several  luuirs 
which  is  necessary  where  fermentation  is  resorted  to.  As 
cream  of  tartar  an<l  acid  phosi)hate  of  lime  do  not  act  on 
bicarbonate  ol'  soda  in  the  absence  of  water,  either  of  these 
aeid  sails  nmy  be  mixed  with  the  flour,  together  with  tlie 
bicarbonate,  thus  (iruducing  what  is  now  extensively  sold 
in  the  I'.  S.  umh-r  the  name  of  "self-raising  flour."  which 
is  already  salted,  and  merely  requires  to  be  mixed  with 
water  and  baked  to  produce  a  palatalde  loaf.  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  (sal  volatile)  is  sumetimes  used  alone  to  raise 
bread;  being  very  volatile,  it  is  converted  into  vajtor  dur- 
ing the  baking  and  raises  the  louf  to  a  light  sponge.  Mr. 
Dauglish  inlr«ulueed  a*  r«^r/  &jT«if/,  which  is  prepared  by 
kneading  flour  in  a  closed  vessel  with  water  supersaturated 
under  jircssure  with  carbonic  aeid  gas.  On  bringing  the 
dough  into  the  air.  the  earbiniic  acid  gas  set  free  by  l)ie 
removal  id'  the  pressure  expands  it  into  a  sponge.  "  Sminpo 
cake"  is  raised  by  means  of  air  which  is  incorporated  with 
the  flour  by  first  "beating  eggs  to  a  froth,  stirring  in  the 
flour,  and  quickly  baking.  "  Pastry"  is  made  flaky,  but 
nut  rnitly  spungy  like  brea.l.  by  mixing  flour  and  water  to 
a  dough*  rolling  it  out   into  sheets,  applying  butter  liber- 

*A  litre  of  water  weighs  1000  grammes  —  I  kilogramme  —  2J 
pound:^  avoirdupois. 
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allj,  doubling  over  the  sheet,  rolling  it  out  again,  and 
again  applying  butter.  These  operations  are  repeated  till 
the  dough  "bceumcs  a  sheet  uf  innumerable  layers  of  dough 
alternating  with  a  thin  coating  of  butter.  On  e.xposing 
this  to  the  heat  of  the  oven,  the  different  layers  of  dough 
separate,  either  from  the  expansion  of  the  imprisoned  air 
or  from  steam,  and  the  mass  becomes  light  and  flaky. 

C.  F.  Chaxiileb. 

Breadal'bane,  Eabls  of,  earls  of  Holland,  viscounts 
of  Tay  and  i'aintland.  Lords  Glenorehy,  Btncderaloch, 
Ormelie,  and  AVreik  (1677,  iu  Scotland),  and  baronets  (1625, 
in  Scotland),  a  prominent  family  of  Scotland. — Gavin 
C.\MPBELL,  the  seventh  earl,  was  born  in  1851,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1S71. 

Bread-fruit  Tree  {Ariocarpns  incisa),  an  important 
tree  of  the  order  Artooarpaoeie,  a  native  of  Southern  Asia, 


Bread  Fruit. 

of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  and  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  now  naturalized  in  some  of  the  West  Indies. 
This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  has 
large,  glossy,  dark-green  leaves,  which  are"  pinnatifid  or 
deeply  divided  into  pointed  lubes.  The  leaves  are  some- 
times eighteen  inches  long.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  sorosie, 
is  nearly  spherical,  and  is  covered  with  a  rough  rind,  which 
is  marked  with  small  irregularly  hexagonal  divisions,  hav- 
ing each  a  smsiU  prominence  in  the  middle.  The  fruit 
sometimes  weighs  four  pounds  or  more,  contains  a  large 
portion  of  starch  or  feoula,  and  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  pulp  is 
juicy  and  yellow  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  but  it  is  in  a  better 
condition  for  eating  before  it  arrives  at  that  stage  of  ma- 
turity. When  it  is  gathered  before  ripeness  and  l)akcd, 
the  pulp  is  white  and  mealy,  very  nutritious,  and  resembles 
wheat  bread.  The  usual  practice  is  to  cut  the  fruit  into 
three  or  four  slices,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven.  Sometimes 
the  people  of  a  village  join  to  make  a  huge  oven — a  jiit 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  circumference — in  which  several 
hundred  brcad-fniits  are  baked  at  once  on  heated  stones. 
Uaked  in  this  mode,  the  bread  will  keep  good  for  several 
weeks.  The  tree  produces  two  or  three  crops  in  a  vcar.  It 
has  been  introluced  into  the  West  Indies  with  some  suc- 
cess. The  timber,  which  is  light  .and  of  a  rich  yellow  color, 
is  used  in  building  houses  and  for  other  purposes,  but  if 
exposed  to  the  weather  is  not  very  durable.  A  sort  of 
cloth  is  made  of  the  fibrous  inner  bark.  The  tree  aliounds 
in  a  glutinous  milky  juice,  which,  when  boiled  with  cocoanut 
oil,  is  used  as  a  cement  and  as  bird-lime. 

Bread-Nut,  the  fruit  of  the  Brrmmnm  Alicnslnim.  a 
tree  of  the  order  Artocarpacea",  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  It 
is  allied  to  the  bread-fruit.  The  genus  nmnimiim  has  male 
and  female  flowers  on  separate  trees  in  globose  catkins.  Its 
fruit  is  a  1-seeded  drupe,  which  is  edible,  and  is  used  instead 
of  bread  after  it  has  been  boiled  or  roasted.  The  tree  has 
ovate,  lanceolate,  evergreen  leaves,  and  abounds  in  a  gum- 
my milk. 

Break'water.  An  artificial  barrier  designed  to  hreak 
the  force  of  waves  in  sea-ports  and  harbors  and  thus  to 
protect  shipping  from  damage ;  but  more  commonly  to 
create  a  harbor  or  a  secure  anchorage  where  none  existed 
before.  Among  ancient  works  the  piers  of  the  ancient 
PirsEUS  and  of  Rhodes  may  be  denominated  Breakwaters, 


as  also  similar  modern  structures  projected  from  the  shore 
and  called  plera  or  inulo  ;  but  the  term  Breakwater  has  of 
late  years  been  considered  as  more  jieculiarly  ajipropriate 
to  large  insulated  aggr^egations  of  stone,  whether  of  regular 
masonry  or  sunk  prom'iscuously  in  rough  masses,  so  placed 
as  to  form  an  artificial  island  across  the  mouth  of  an  open 
roadstead,  and  there.by,  in  obstructing  and  breaking  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  to  convert  a  dangerous  anchorage  into  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor  for  the  reception  of  Ihips  of 
war  or  merchantmen.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  the  Break- 
water of  Cherbourg  (Fr.  "Digue  de  Cherbourg")  was  the 
first  work  entitled  to  the  name,®  and  it  remains  still  the 
greatest.  It  had  long  formed  a  favorite  project  of  the 
I'reneh  government  to  establish  a  great  maritime  port  in 
this  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  counterbalance  in 
some  measure  the  great  naval  station  of  Portsmouth,  sit- 
uated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel,  and  the  whole 
coast  had  been  frequently  surveyed  and  examined  by  the 
most  celebrated  engineers  for  that  purpose,  but  nothing 
definite  was  done  until  the  year  1712,  when  a  plan  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  construct  a  detached 
mole  or  breakwater,  in  order  to  protect  the  roadstead  of 
Cherbourg.  The  subject  was  dropped  till  1777  when  M. 
de  la  Bretonniere,  a  distinguished  naval  oflicer.  proposed  a 
plan  to  construct  a  detached  breakwater,  2tiUU  toiscs  or 
12,792  English  feet  long,  having  three  opening.?,  viz.  one 
in  the  centre  and  one  at  each  end  :  these  breakwaters  or 
moles  he  proposed  to  make  by  sinking  the  hulls  of  vessels 
filled  with  stone,  in  order  to  form  a  nucleus  or  base  for  the 
work  in  the  first  instance  (similar  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  adopted  at  Eochclle  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  vcar 
1629),  anil  then  to  cover  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  with  loose 
angular  blocks  of  rubble  stone  or  plerre  perdue,  so  as  to 
form  one  continued  breakwater.  lie  proposed  this  plan 
of  commencing  the  work  because  he  was  fearful  that  the 
undercurrents  and  waves  during  storms  were  so  strong  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  rubble  to  lie  wilhout°some 
nucleus  of  the  kind  to  bind  it  together  in  the  first  instance. 
The  objections  made  to  the  plan  of  M.  de  Bretonniere  were. 
First,  that  it  would  require  a  number  of  vessels  which  France 
could  not  furnish  in  ten  years.  Secondly,  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  suflieient  number  of  work- 
men. Thirdly,  that  although  the  plan  had  succeeded  very 
well  .It  Rochelle,  yet  there  was  no  similarity  between  the 
two  cases;  for  whilst  at  Rochelle  there  were  only  from  5  to 
6  feet  at  low  water,  at  Cherbourg  there  were  generally  40 
feet,  and  in  some  places  more,  and  as  the  moles  at  Rochelle 
were  attached  to  the  shore,  the  diflicultics  were  compara- 
tively trifling  to  what  they  would  be  at  Cherbourg,  where 
they  would  be  isolated.  Fourthly,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  breakwater  would  be  so  much  exjiosed  that  it  would 
not  withstand  the  shock  of  the  waves.  Fifthly,  that  it  was 
not  high  enough  to  give  suflieient  protectionto  the  ship- 
ping within. 

In  1781  the  matter  was  referred  by  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine to  M.  de  Cessarl,  an  engineer  of  reputation  for  hy- 
draulic constructions  of  this  character.  M.  de  Cessart  en- 
tertained great  doubts  of  the  probability  of  making  a  con- 
tinuous mole  of  such  gigantic  dimensions,  composed  only 
of  loose  rubljle  stone,  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  waves  and  currents,  the  more  so  as 
the  only  similar  work  at  Rochelle  had  failed  just  after  its 
completion  in  1628;  he  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of 
breaking  and  destroying  the  efi'ects  of  the  waves  iu  the  first 
instance  by  a  series  of  90  detached  cones,  made  of  wood 
and  filled  with  stone,  sunk  in-  the  line  of  the  proposed 
breakwater,  touching  each  other,  or  at  such  distance  only 
from  each  other  as  would  be  sufficient  to  break  and  disjierse 
the  waves  without  allowing  them  to  pass  bodily  through 
between  the  eon&s,  by  which  he  considered  that  suflieient 
tranquillity  would  be  produced  within,  so  as  to  form  a  safe 
and  secure  roadstead.  The  ])lan  of  M.  de  Cessart  was  ap- 
proved and  adopted  and  himself  ap]>ointed  the  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  work.  The  cones  were  proposed  to  be  142 
feet  diameter  at  the  base  113  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  the 
sides  inclining  at  an  angle  of  60°,  and  65  feet  high  :  the 
total  weight  of  each  was  2,000,885  Uis.,  and  would  disT)laco 
27,41s  cubic  feet  of  water;  and  in  order  to  give  as  little 
resistance  as  possible,  and  to  render  it  more  buoyant,  he 
proposed  to  attach  to  it  68  great  casks,  12  feet  long  and 
7  feet  diameter :  it  was  calculated  that  in  calm  weather  it 
would  require  250  men  in  boats  to  tow  out  one  of  the  cones ; 

*Mr.  George  Rennie  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  31,  183o,  concerning 
the  proposed  Madras  Breakwater  fEns;ineering  Oct.  IS,  1S72) 
enumerates  many  other  ancient  and  modern  works  as  "  break- 
waters." It  is  evident  enough,  from  the  tentative  process  by 
which  the  Cherbourg  advanced,  that  no  previous  work  furnished 
adequate  information  as  to  the  principles  of  such  constructions 
and  hence  that  none  was  entitled  to  be  named  with  these  here- 
after described.  The  numerous  "moles"  be  mentions  difler 
from  such  Ijreakwaters  in  many  respects  besides  their  connection 
with  the  land. 
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this  operation  v.-ould  ucuupy  five  or  six  hours,  ami  the  sink- 
iu^'M'i  niiuutos:  the  dv\t\\\  uf  water  where  they  wure  to  be 
guuk  Wild  from  0  to  7  fathrnn-j,  und  tho  rise  of  tiilc  at  or- 
dinary spriiif^s  18  fuet,  ho  that  the  upper  ]»art  of  the  cone 
would  be  from  8  to  10  iVet  above  high  water.  Immediately 
after  tho  eaisson  was  sunk,  it  was  to  be  filled  with  atone, 
viz.  rubble  to  the  level  of  low  water  and  masonry  above. 
Eighteen  of  Ww^a  00  cones  were  put  in  ])laeL'  al  an  expense 
of  about  £1  l.iHKl  each.  Their  expensu  and  the  rt'peafcrl 
damage  occaj^ioned  ti>  them  by  .storms  induced  the  Commit- 
tee of  Direction  to  abandon  tho  plan  of  M.  do  Cesfart,  not- 
withstanding his  dissent  and  strong  remonstranees  against 
it.  No  more  than  eighteen  eones  were  dejiositt-d,  the  last 
being  placed  on  the  lOth  of  June.  17SS,  aufl  they  subse- 
quently Mdopted  tboplan  of  throwing  down  notiiing  but  rub- 
ble, wbolly  against  the  adviee  of  M.  do  Cessart,  who  said 
that  the  rubble  alone  would  never  bo  able  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  son,  and  that  it  wonhl  be  utterly  inipnssible  to  con- 
struct the  mole  or  digue  in  tbat  manni-r.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, tho  advice  of  M.  de  C'essart  was  not  taken,  and  the 
contrary  ojjinion  prevailed. 

The  foregoing  is  interesting  as  showing  that  tho  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  tlio  force  and  action  of  waves  upon 
such  structures  being  unknown  at  that  day,  how  feeble  anci 
groping  were  the  cfiorts  to  design  an  efficient  lu-eakwatcr. 
Says  Sir  John  Kcnnic, — (''Theory  and  Consfructinn  of 
British  and  Foreign  Harbours*')  "  The  welt-known  princi- 
ple, that  all  materials  take  their  angle  of  repose  more  or 
less  according  to  the  rlensity,  tenacity,  and  gravity  of  their 
eonip(uicnt  jiarts,  combined  with  tho  external  forces  acting 
upon  them,  does  not  appear  to  have  inspired  iM.  de  Cessart 
with  sufticient  confidence  to  trust  to  the  rubble  alone;  and 
the  moles  at  Rochelle.  which  he  seems  to  have  studied  with 
great  cure,  did  not  inspire  him  with  greater  confidence,  al- 
though the  small  rubble  of  which  they  were  composed,  the 
steep  sinjie  at  which  the  rubble  was  laid,  and  the  heavy  sea 
to  which  tliey  were  exj)0seil  might  readily  have  suggested 
to  bim  the  cause  of  their  failure.  It  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary [  if  he  doubted  the  cfHeiency  of  the  small  stones  which 
he  employed,  weighing  <mly  from  31)  to  lOU  lbs.  each),  that 
he  did  not  employ  blocks  of  much  larger  size,  as  he  was 
doubtless  aware  that  they  would  be  moved  with  much 
greater  ditfieulty  by  the  sea:  in  fact,  by  the  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  sea-shore  he  would  have  found  that  within  tho 
range  of  the  waves  it  invariably  takes  the  angle  or  inclina- 
tion according  to  tho  matei-ials  composing  its  surface  ;  for 
example,  sand  lies  at  an  angle  of  1°  80'.  or  -fO  to  1  ;  beach, 
or  loose  j)ebbles.  at  angles  of  11°  or  S°,  or  5  and  7  to  1  ; 
and  heavier  materials  at  a  steeper  angle,  or  almost  perpen- 
dicular; but,  abandoning  the  sim])le  laws  of  nature,  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  invent  the  expensive  unwieldy  cones, 
which  were  no  sooner  fixed  in  their  places,  than  nature,  as 
it  were,  deriding  his  feeble  efforts,  at  once  destroyed  and 
overturned  them." 

The  cones  having  been  abandoned  small  rubble  continued 
to  be  thrown  in  until  171'0  with  an  inside  slope  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and,  outside,  one  upon  three.  In  17512  a  com- 
mission of  tho  French  government  reported  that  the  digue 
had  hitherto  been  constructed  with  small  stones  only  one- 
fifth  of  a  foot  cube  each,  and  that  these  had  undergone  con- 
siderable alteration  as  to  the  form  of  the  mass,  to  the  ilepth 
of  10  feet  (English)  below  low  water  of  the  lowest  tides,  so 
tbat  it  was  impossible  to  construct  a  permanent  mole  with 
such  small  materials  ;  but  they  found  in  a  small  portion,  iJO 
toises  lung,  where  blocks  of  20  cubic  feet  had  been  empbiy- 
cd,  thnt  they  maintained  their  ])osition  tolerably  well,  and 
preserved  the  small  blocks  within  them,  although  where 
there  were  only  smaller  blocks,  they  were  sensibly  damaged 
and  removed,  and  displaceil,  purtirn/arli/  near  the  couch, 
wliich,  although  cut  down  to  low  water,  materially  increas- 
ed the  shock  or  recoil  of  the  waves,  while  they  acted  with 
greater  fnrcc  upon  the  small  loose  rubble  near  (hem.  They 
iherefnre  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  as  blocks 
of  from  ir>  to  20  cubic  feet  wnuld  withstand  the  effects  of 
the  waves,  still  greater  durability  would  l)c  obtained  Iiy  em- 
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ploying  larger  blocks.  The  question  as  to  the  height  to 
which  the  mule  should  be  carried,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
necessary  trancpiillity  within  the  roadstead,  was  much  mt»re 
difficult  to  determine:  it  was  found  that  the  action  of  the 
waves  was  most  severe  two  hours  before  and  two  hours 
after  high  water,  or  when  the  tide  had  risen  about  10  feet ; 
and  at  such  times,  during  gales  of  wind,  vessels  riding  with- 
in the  breakwater  suffered  great  incouvenienee.  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  the  breakwater  or  digue  at  least  to 
that  height  ;  but  even  this  would  not  pn*ure  sufficient  tran- 
quillity to  enable  boUts  to  communicate  from  the  chore  with 
vessels  in  the  roadstead  at  all  times;  and  considering  that 
this  great  advantagir  would  only  be  obtained  by  raising  it 
to  the  height  of  1)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides, 
so  ;is  to  place  it  beyond  tho  general  reach  of  the  waves, 
they  finally  resolved  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  carried 
to  that  height. 

In  the  year  1802  the  work  which  had  at  different  times 
been  raised  nearly  its  whole  length  to  the  level  of  low  water 
of  spring  tides,  had  been  lowered  by  the  violence  of  storms 
to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  15  feet  below  low  water:  the  in- 
ner slope  was  1  to  1,  or  4j°;  the  exterior  li  to  1,  or  li.'J", 
from  the  bottom  to  |H  feet  above  it;  and  from  thcnee  to 
within  0  feet  of  low  water  of  spring-tides  it  had  assumed 
the  slope  of  nearly  S  or  10  lo  1,  or  an  angle  of  7°  and  5**, 
at  which  it  seemed  to  be  permanent.  Pueh  being  the  state 
of  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  larger 
blocks  of  stone,  great  difticultics  were  anticipated  in  con- 
structing a  battery  ujion  it,  which  the  (iovcrnincnt  never- 
theless determined  to  do. 

For  the  next  six  years  operations  apjicar  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  enlargement  and  raising  of  the  central 
part  of  tho  dike  and  construction  of  the  battery.  Several 
severe  storms  occurred  in  this  period  doing  great  damage. 
The  most  severe  was  Feb.  12,  1S02,  when  the  sea  covered 
the  whole  platform  of  the  battery,  and  the  barracks  with 
tlO  men  were  swept  away.  The  mass,  properly  speaking, 
of  the  battery  suffered  but  little,  althnugh  the  pavement 
was  torn  up  and  the  blocks  were  wedged  into  fresh  slopes 
with  great  regularity,  as  if  they  had  been  cemented  together 
by  the  hand  of  man.  The  real  eft'cct  of  the  storm  was 
generally  to  cons(didate  the  mass  of  the  work  nn»re  firmly  to- 
gether. New  wooden  barracks  were  erected,  and  alter  this 
repair  the  battery  remained  in  a  good  condition  throughout 
the  war. 

Thereafter  until  18^0  little  was  done  except  to  preserve 
the  central  battery  and  to  raise  the  remainder  by  means  of 
rubble  to  low  water  level  ;  but  finding  it  extremely  riilficult 
to  maintain  it  in  that  position,  and  feeling  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  desired  tranquillity  within  the  roadstead,  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  superstructure  at  least  from  i'  to  10 
feet  above  high  water  of  s])ring-tides,  it  was  finally  resolv- 
ed, at  tho  recommendation  of  several  engineers,  to  construct 
a  wall  of  solid  masonry,  with  almost  vertical  sides,  from 
low  water  upwards,  upon  the  top  of  the  rubble  base:  this 
upright  wall  extends  from  thence  uji  to  the  full  height  of 
f»  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  of  spring  tides;  it  is 
composed  of  rubble  masonry  faced  with  granite  ashlar  or 
dressed  stone,  in  horizontal  courses  fruui  is  inches  to  2  ft. 
thick,  and  ;J  to  4  ft.  wide,  set  in  mortar.  This  ]iart  of  the 
work  is  ,'il)  feet  3  in<dies  wide  at  the  base,  and  liO  feet  .1 
inches  wide  at  the  lop.  tho  outer  slope  being  h  to  1.  and 
the  inner  slo]>e  nearly  the  same:  on  the  outside  of  this  su- 
jierstrueturc  there  is  a  solid  parapet  H  feet  'A  inches  thick, 
0  feet  high,  ami  eight  feet  six  inches  wide  at  tho  top.  The 
exterior  base  of  this  wall  is  fountletl  on  a  bed  of  bet<>n  cr 
concrete,  set  in  wooden  boxes  or  rases  10  feet  long,  0  feet 
(>  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  ii  inches  deep  dove-tailed  together, 
and  well  bedded  in  and  covered  with  largo  blocks  of  rubble 
stone. 

No  sooner  was  this  vertical  wall  raised  above  the  level 
of  high  water  thun  it  presented  such  a  suililen  resistance 
to  the  waves,  r<diing  upwards  along  the  rubble  slope,  that 
they  broke  against  tho  face  of  tho  vertical  wall  with  the 
greatest  violence,  and  rising  perpendicularly  against  it, 
,  1. 
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foil  down  u]ioii  the  niWiIc.  uiiilcimining  tho  base  of  tho 
vertical  wall  nml  throiiteniii!;  to  overwhelm  it  entirely. 
To  obviate  this,  it  bccaiuo  necessary  to  raise  tho  rubblo 


slope  still  hiKhi-r.  ami  to  ease  tho  surfnee  with  Inrije  heavy 
blocks,  well  wedged  together:  still  this  only  |inrlially 
remedied  tho  evil,  for,  notwithstanding  this  casing,  during 
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heavy  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  gales  at  high  water  the  waves  beat 
withsuch  violence  against  it,  that  heavy  masses  of  water 
wash  over  the  top,  so  as  to  rentier  it  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  walk  along  it,  although  nearly  10  feet  above 
hi"h  water  of  the  highest  tides;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
(1850)  to  carry  the  rubble  slope  still  higher  in  front  of  it, 
also  to  raise  the  wall  8  feet  higher. 

Sir  John  Kcnuie  from  whose  great  work  on  Harbours 
the  foregoing  is  taken  draws  the  following  "conclusions*': 

First.  The  plan  of  making  the  digue  or  breakwater  iso- 
lated or  detached  from  the  shore  is  the  best,  and.  if  carried 
into  ctfect  with  greater  judgment,  would  have  been  more 
advantageous  to  the  harbor. 

Secondly.  The  cone  system,  although  ingenious,  was  in- 
applicable and  failed. 

Thirdly.  The  rubble  system  for  the  mass  of  tho  work  is 
correct,  and  if  blocks  of  greater  size  had  been  employed, 
the  result  would  have  been  more  advantageous  in  economy 
of  time,  labor,  and  materials. 

Fourthly.  The  vertical  wall  system  is  inferior  to  the  flat 
slope. 

The  history  of  the  Cherbourg  Breakwater  has  been  thus 
given  in  some  detail,  since,  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind, 
the  experience  derived  has  furnished  data  for  subsequent 
works. 

The  next  great  breakwater  in  order  of  time  and  import- 
ance is  the  *■  Plymouth,"  intended  to  render  Plymouth 
Pound  a  safe  roadstead  for  sbifis  of  war.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  Messrs.  Rennic  and  Whidby  as  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  best  mode  of  constructing  this  great  work,  to 


heap  together  promiscuously  large  blocks  of  stone,  which 
were  to  be  sunk  in  the  line  of  the  intended  breakwater, 
leaving  them  to  find  their  own  basc,'"^'  and  take  their  own 
position;  and  it  was  conceived  that  stones  of  the  weight  of 
I'rom  one  and  a  half  ta  two  tons  each  would  be  sufficiently 
large  to  keep  their  places,  without  being  rolled  about  by 
the  tremendous  swell  which,  in  stormy  weather,  is  thrown 
into  Plymouth  Sound;  and  thus  avoid  the  inconvenience 
as  well  as  loss  of  time  and  labour  vzhich  the  French  had 
experienced  at  Cherbourg  by  throwing  down  small  rubble 
stones.  It  was  thought,  that,  in  those  places  where  the 
water  was  five  fathoms  or  thirty  feet  deep,  the  base  of  the- 
breakwater  should  not  be  less  than  seventy  yards  broad, 
and  the  summit  ten  yartls.  at  the  height  of  ten  feet  above 
the  low  water  of  an  ordinary  spring-tide;  in  other  words, 
that  the  dimeusi()ns  of  the  breakwater  in  these  places 
should  be  forty  feet  high,  thirty  feet  across  the  top,  and 
210  feet  wide  at  tho  foundation.  There  are  in  this  work 
about  900,000  tons  of  stone  of  which  in  blocks 

TOQS. 

Of  one  ton  each  stone,  and  under 423,904 

Of  one  to  three  tons  each 309,7U(J 

Of  three  to  five  tons  each 150,593 

Of  five  tons  and  upwards 12,700 

Tho  cost  of  the  work  was  £364,000 :  a  little  over  eight 
shillings  per  ton  of  stone.  More  recently  tho  surface  above 
low  water  has  been  covered  (or  ''paved")  with  blocks  of 
stone  of  great  size,  of  regular  dimensions,  and  closely  and 
smoothly  laid.  The  work  has  comidetely  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  advocates. 

Fig.  2. 
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The  Portland  Breakwater,  designed  to  create  a  harbor 
of  refuge,  commenced  in  1S49,  has  recently  been  finished. 
It  commences  with  a  ]»ier  projecting  from  the  shore,  of  1900 
feet  in  length.  Then  follows  a  gap  or  opening  of  100  feet 
to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  coming  from  the  South- 
ward. Beyond  this  gap  the  breakwater  proper  commences, 
and  extends  seawanl  (1000  feet.  The  pier  is  formed  by  a 
rubble  mound,  composed  of  stone  of  all  sizes,  from  6  and  S 
tons  down  to  small  chipjtings;  and  this  mound  is  carried 
up  to  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  of  spring 
tides.  When  it  has  been  vrashed  by  heavy  seas,  a  trench 
is  excavated  within  the  body  of  the  mound  to  the  level  of 
low  w.ater  of  spring  tides,  and  a  wall  of  masonry  erected. 
The  face  course  is  formed  by  large  ashlar  blocks,  the  body 
of  the  wall  being  of  heavy  rubble  work  set  in  mortar  made 
of  bUie  lias  lime  and  pozzuolana.  The  ashlar  face  courses 
up  to  about  6  feet  above  high  water  are  of  granite,  all  the 
remainder  of  the  stone  employed  being  from  the  quarries 
in  Portland.  The  sea  wall  is  strengthened  by  counterforts 
placed  20  feet  apart,  and  an   arch  being  turned  between 

Fig, 


each,  a  phitform  is  obtained  15  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  foot- 
way and  parapet.  Instead  of  throwing  overboard  from 
vessels,  the  deposit  of  stone  and  other  operations  were  cur- 
ried on  from  a  timber  staging,  the  rubble  stone  being  con- 
veyed in  waggons  drawn  by  locomotive  engines,  a  mode 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Rcndel,  C.  E.,  which  proved  en- 
tirely successful.  Guided  by  results  obtained  elsewhere,  it 
was  decided  when  the  work  was  commenced  to  keep  all  the 
horizont.al  timbers  of  the  staging  at  least  12  feet  above  high 
water  of  the  highest  tides  ;  and  experience  proved  that  this 
was  necessary  to  ensure  safety.  The  breakwater  proper  is 
simply  a  rubble  bank,  the  material  of  which  it  is  formed 
being  for  the  most  part  the  "cap-stone"  wlrich  covers  the 
valuable  Portland  stone,  but  which  of  itself  is  valueless, 
except  for  this  purpose.  The  rubble,  as  in  tiie  pier,  in- 
cludes stones  of  all  sizes,  from  large  masses  down  to  chips, 
which  latter  the  action  of  the  water  has  driven  in  between 
the  larger  blocks  until  (as  is  said)  they  have  become  united 
into  a  compact  and  almost  solid  mass. 

During  the  construction  the  400  feet  opening  was  bridged 
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Portland  Breakwater. 


by  a  staging,  which  withstood  the  severest  storms.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Rendel  and  consisted  of  piles  formed  of 
creosoted  logs.  To  the  lower  end  a  Mitchell  screw  was  at- 
tached which  was  screwed  6  or  S  feet  into  the  clay.  These, 
about  SO  feet  apart,  supported  the  platform  to  which  of 
course  thev  were  stronglv  bolted  and  bound.  The  cost  of 
this  work 'exceeded  £1,000,000. 

The  works  just  described  illustrate  the  most  common 
mode  of  breakwater  construction,  i.  e.  the  *' picrrc  perfhip" 
"long  slope,"  or  (as  we  call  it)  the  "rip-rap  "  system.  This 
is  simply  the  deposit  in  the  sea  of  a  vast  amount  of  loose 
rubble  stone,  rising  to  about  the  level  of  high  water,  allow- 
ing it  to  take  its  own  level  and  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  sea, 
until  its  section  assu|nes  the  permanent  form  which  this 


action  gives  it.  The  seaward  side  obeys  the  laws  of  ordi- 
nary sea-beaches,  and  forms  itself  into  a  long  sh)ping  shore, 
involving  the  employment  of  an  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
terial before  the  mound  reaches  the  height  to  give  the 
required  protection.  Such  a  system  is  only  applicable 
where  stone  is  abundant,  and  can  consequently  be  depos- 
ited at  a  cheap  rate.  But  stone  is  not  everywhere  to  be 
had.  especially  in  large  blocks,  and  experience  has  .'^hown 
that  unless  blocks  of  considerable  magnitude  are  applied 
to  the  upper  portions,  permanence  cannot  be  ensured. 
Hence  a  substitute  has  been  found  in  large  blocks  of  con- 

*It  is  stated  bv  Mr.  Rennie  ("see  latter  hereafter)  that  the  o.ig- 
inal  section  was 'triangular  with  outer  slope  of  18°. 
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creto  (Fr.  b4ton).  M.  Poirel  (see  his  "  Mdnnire  aiir  lea 
Tiaiaiix  d  la  Mir  ")  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  system 
in  the  construction  of  a,  mole  at  Ai(;iers,  which  he  con- 
structeij  at  first  wholly  of  blocks  of  heton  of  10  cubic 
metres,  or  about  22  tons  each,  launched  into  the  sea  as 
picn-i:  perdue.  M.  Poirel  states  that  although  the  profiles 
'•differed  somewhat  from  each  other,  yet  they  gave  gene- 
rally for  the  slopes  at  which  the  artificial  blocks  arranged 
themselves,  a  rate  of  I  base  to  1  perpendicular  (45°)  for 
the  exterior,  and  of  J  base  to  1  perpenaicular  (57°)  for  the 
interior  side."  He  adds  "that  it  a)ipears,  on  a  comparison 
of  the  cubic  contents  of  the  molo  as  given  by  these  profiles, 
wilh  the  accouTit  kept  of  the  quantities  contained  in  the 
blocks  immerseil.  that  the  interstices  are  very  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  solids;  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling,  that  the 
voids  are  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  whcde  mass."  In 
prolonging  the  mole,  since  1S+",  the  French  harl  adopted  a 
cheaper  system,  by  forming  the  mass  from  the  bottom  with 
blocks  of  natural  stone,  which  were  brought  up  till  the  uni- 
form depth  of  :!:!  feet  under  water  was  attained  at  slopes  of 
1  to  1.     This  method  was  subsequently  employed  in  form- 


MuIj  ut  .\lgiers. 
ing  the  new  port  of  La  .Joliette.  at  Marseilles  ;    and,  more 
recently,  for  the  jetees  forming  the  artificial  harbor  of  Port 
Said  at  the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

Fig.  5. 
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Mule  of  Juliette  :it  Mars;;iUos. 

In  other  situations  destifuto  of  suitable  stime,  another 
form,  the  vertical- wall  system,  is  atl(t])te(I.  In  this  raodo 
the  walKs  arc  Imilt  upright  from  the  hottoiu,  and  as  all  the 
matoriiil  below  low-water  is  put  in  place  by  diving;  appa- 
ratus, and  is  of  an  expensive  nature,  the  cost  of  a  work 
executed  in  this  way  is  very  great.  The  Dover  lireakwatcr 
is  the  must  prominent  example.  It  is  built  up  solid  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  exterior  facing  being  of  ashlar 
granite  blocks,  and  the  hearting  of  rectangular  blocks  of 
concrete,  built  in  the  same  way  as  ashlar  masonry  up  to  the 
level  of  high-waler,  al)ove  which  it  is  tilled  in  with  concrete. 

Concrete  blocks  are  a  costly  substitute  at  best  for  rough 
quarry  stone  (  when  that  is  at  hand),  and  with  a  system  of 
construction  which  requires  each  block  to  bo  "  laiil  "  (under 
water),  the  ex|»ense  must  be  very  great.  The  Dover  Break- 
water has  cost  over  £400  per  lineal  foot. 

Fig.  6. 
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I  lover  OVcst)  Breakwater. 
It  has   been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  the  ' 


long 


slopo"  or  tho  "vertical   wall"  system    wero   preferable: 


waves  in  deep  water  are  chiefly  oscillatory  in  their  eharac« 
ter,  tho  fluid  having  little  progressive  motion  in  ituelf,  and 
consequently  exerting  but  little  force  on  objects  o].pused 
to  it ;  but  when  deep  sea  waves  approachiug  the  »hore,  feel 
the  influence  of  gradually  shoaling  depth,  they  assume  un 
entirely  difi'ercnt  character,  acquire  progrei'f'ive  motion, 
and  become  waves  of  translafinn,  in  which  the  fluid  is  car- 
ried bodily  forward  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  strikes  any  body  uppctscd  to  it  with  great  per- 
cussive force.  Vertical  walls,  therefore,  which  rise  from 
tho  deep  water,  being  only  subject  to  the  oscillatory  move- 
ment of  the  waves,  arc  least  exposed  to  the  deutructivc 
etlect  of  storms.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  Koyal 
Commission  in  18;VJ  seemed  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners,  as  developed  in  their 
report,  may  bo  considered  to  have  set  this  suljci-t  at  rest. 
But  whatever  difl"erence  of  opinion  there  may  still  he  upon 
this  matter,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  vast  saving 
of  material  by  vertical  walls,  and  of  the  great  economy 
which  would  result,  provided  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of 
construction  could  be  adopted.  The  vertical  system  has, 
besides,  the  great  advantage  of  iieing  applicable  in 
many  cases  as  quays  for  vessels  tying  alongside  to 
load  and  discharge,  which  may  be  turned  to  vala- 
■=  able  account  both  for  (commercial  purposes,  and  in 
times  of  war,  for  the  rapid  shipment  or  debarkation 
of  troops,  stores,  and  other  materials.  (See  Paper 
by  I).  iMillcr,  "  C.  E.  and  Arch.  Journal,'*  iSfio.)  But 
it  is  imjilicd  that  tho  wall  uprintjn  from  (Uf^t  trater; 
i.e.  fifteen  feet  at  least,  the  e.\pi-rienee  at  Cherbourg, 
Alderney,  Portland,  and  Holyhead  having  shown 
that  the  sea  did  not  disturb  rubble  at  a  depth  of  15 
feet  below  low  water;  and.  hence,  there  may  be  a 
*■  combination  of  the  vertical  wall  and  slope,  which  ie 
nearly  equal  to  a  vertical  wall; — as  when  a  nearly 
perpendieular  wiill  is  built  upon  a  rubble  mounri,  as  near 
to  tho  edge  of  the  slope  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  foundation  ;  the  surface  of  tlie  mound  being  l;>  feet 
below  low  water,  and  the  slope  being  the 
natural  one  of  about  I  to  1. 

If  is  to  be  observed  that  the  vertical  con- 
struction on  tlie  Cheriiourg  breakwater,  in- 
Btead  of  springing  from  great  depth,  com- 
mences at  lnw-initrr  mark — an  arrange- 
ment which  we  believe  is  now  generally  con- 
demncfl.  (The  Civil  Engineer  and  Archi- 
tects' Journal  of  IStij  furnishes  graphic 
sections  of  tho  different  works  alluded  to 
and  of  others,  as  of  Cette,  La  Ciotat,  Cas- 
X'endres,  with  interesting  discussions 
as  to  the  form  and  cost  of  breakwaters.) 

In  the  construction  of  a  sub-aqueous 
mass  on  tho  **  riprap "  system,  whether 
for  a  breakwater  or  a  foundation,  a  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  size  of  the  material  to  be  used.  The 
Cherbourg  work  was  first  construi*Icd  wholly  of  very  small 
stones:  it  was  subsequently  found  necessary  to  cover  its 
more  exposed  surfaces  with  largo  blocks.  In  the  Ply- 
mouth, the  system  at  first  was  to  use  the  largest  stones  ob- 
tainable from  the  <(uarries.  At  Portland  and  at  Holyhead 
the  large  and  snnill  stones  were  used  promiscuously,  even 
the  quarry  rubbish  being  deposited  for  the  jiurposc  of  fill- 
ing up  the  interstices.  The  French  engineers,  on  the  con- 
trary, considered  tho  best  system  of  employing  rubble  was 
not  to  mix  the  small  with  the  large  blocks.  In  one  of  their 
best  {'onstructed  moles,  that  of  La  .loliette,  at  Marseilles, 
this  method  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  large  bloeks 
being  only  useil  where  required,  were  not  unnecessarily 
wasted  in  the  heart  of  the  work.  Small  ])ieces  of  stono 
mixird  with  large  rubble,  far  from  consolidating  the  Wf»rk, 
very  often  hail  the  eflVct  of  allowing  the  larger  masses  to 
bo  more  readily  displaced.  Stoucs  weighing  j  tons  and 
oven  7  tons  are  thrown  out  of  place  by  the  waves,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  stones  getting  in  between  Ihcni,  and 
ke<'ping  them  in  motlcm  during  every  storm.  If,  however, 
heavy  Idoeks  only  are  employed,  so  as  to  remain  stationary 
under  the  greatest  action  of  the  waves,  nothing  would  bo 
gained  by  the  interstices  being  filled  up. 

M.  Cachin  deduces  from  the  experience  of  Cherbourg, 
as  developetl  by  oiiservations  after  I'Xposurc  ti>  the  severest 
tempests,  the  following  facts  concerning  the  natural  slopes 
assumed  liy  the  exposed  face  of  the  breakwater.  Above 
tho  highest  storm  tides  the  talus  assumes  a  slope  of  1  upon 
I.S;  between  extreme  high  and  low  water  1  upon  5A  ;  be- 
tween the  lv\v\  of  lowest  storm-tidi'S  and  a  plane  ;>  metres 
(1(U  feet)  beli>w  this  level,  I  upon  It;  thence  to  the  bottom 
1  upon  1^.  Hence  it  is  generally  assumed  that  at  Ihrco 
fathoms  lielow  low  water  the  force  of  the  waves  is  insig- 
uilicant.  Ih'uee  the  nucleus  of  a  breakwater  may  be  con- 
structed to  that  height  of  small  stones,  say  of  blocks  of  4 
ton   down   to  quarry  rubbish.     Larger  stone  is  required 
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above  this,  say  from  2  to  5  tons;  but  if  the  surface  is  to  be  l  but  fixed  a  width  on  top  S  feet  less  than  that  of  Plymouih. 


finished  with  loose  blocks,  alone,  those  of  the  outer  uoatiug 
must  be  of  large  dimensions.  The  French  engineers,  in 
the  con^itruotiuii  of  the  new  mole  at  Algiers  found  by  ex- 
perience th;it  blocks  of  10  metres  cube,  or  about  22  tons, 
were  requisite  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  waves.  At 
Marseilles  and  at  Cette  the  beton  blocks  weighed  2Ji 
tons ;  but  at  Cassis,  in  a  more  expused  situation,  with  very 
doep  waler  outside,  and  a  long  stretch  of  sea,  the  outer  face 
of  the  mule  required  blocks  of  20  metres  cube ;  fur  on  trial, 
blocks  of  10  and  even  of  lo  metres  cube  were  found  in- 
sufficient. 

Tbo  experience  at  Cherbourg  gives  about  the  same  re- 
sults;  a  block  of  beton  of  4  metres  X  2.25  X  1.40,  or  12.60 
cubic  mjtres  volume  and  2S,9S0  kilogrammes  weight,  lying 
loosely  and  exposed,  resisted  the  most  violent  tempests.  M. 
Cachin  estimates  the  force  required  to  move  this  stone  at 
3K00  kit.  per  sq.  metre  (or  SOU  lbs.  per  square  fuot)  of  ex- 
posed sHf/ace.  At  Skcrryvore  stones  of  6  tons  were  swept 
over  the  top  of  the  roek  and  Mr.  Stevenson's  Dynamometer 
measured  pressures  of  6000  lbs.  per  sr^.  r'ot>t ;  and  this  ex- 
treme pressure  has  been  confirmed  in  a  few  instances  else- 
where (sec  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  Journal  Dcs  Fonts 
et  Chausi'es  April,  lSj9). 

It  remains  to  allude  to  our  own  great  work,  the  Delaware 
Breakwa'cr.  This,  unlike  these  of  Plymouth  and  Cher- 
bourg, mainly  undertaken  in  reference  to  naval  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  respective  nations,  was  designed  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  preservation  of  life. 
The  nee,l  of  a  harbor  of  re/uge  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  was  early  recognized.  Commissioners  appointed 
by  Congress  in  l!^2S  selected  Cape  Henlopen  a?  the  site. 
They  said  "the  objects  to  be  gained  by  an  artificial  harbor 
in  this  roadstead  are  to  shelter  vessels  from  the  action  of 
the  waves  caused  by  the  winds  blowing  from  east  to  north- 
west round  by  the  north,  and  also  to  protect  them  against 
injuries  arising  from  floating  ice  descending  from  the 
nurth-west."  Having  these  objects  in  view,  the  commis- 
sioners proposed  two  works — the  breakwater  proper,  to 
secure  the  first  object;  and  the  ice-breaker,  an  auxiliary  to 
the  breakwater  but  chiefly  to  accomplish  the  second  pur- 
pose. The  first  mentioned  was  designed  with  a  length  of 
1200  yards.  The  ice-breaker  wa^  designed  with  a  length 
of  bOi)  yards. 

Fig.  7. 


As  now  constructed  the  length  of  the  breakwater  proper 
is  25S9  feet  and  the  ice-breaker  nearly  loOO  feet  long.  In 
designing  the  work  the  Commissioners  had  the  two  great  ex- 
amples which  we  h:ive  ilescribcd  before  them. — -Cherbourg 
and  Plymoutb — both,  originally,  on  the  *■  rip-rap  ''  svstem. 
Adopting  that  system  they  copied  the  slopes  from  the  first 


The  great  mass  of  the  breakwater  consists  of  blocks'ranging 
from  i  ton  to  3  tons  ;  the  seaward  slopes  being  coated  with 
stones  of  from  H  to  "A  tons.  The  tjposurc  is  by  no  means 
so  severe,  owing  to  the  shoals  off  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  as 
at  others  we  have  noticed.  Blocks  of  liUtiO  lbs.  weight  have 
been  moved  several  feet,  as  in  the  gale  of  March.  1H43  :  but 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  waves  have  been  but  slight. 

In  an  official  report  of  the  writer  when  (ISjii)  in  charge 
of  this  work,  occurs  the  following  passage:  **  I  consider 
the  profile  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  radi- 
cally vicious.  They  are  to  trust  to  the  isolated  mass  of 
each  block  of  stone,  exposed  on  the  surface,  to  retain  its 
position,  while  at  the  same  time  an  accumulated  mass  is 
heaped  up  twice  as  great  as  necessary  to  resist  the  total 
effort  of  the  waves.  Though  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement and  mass  of  stone  above  low  water,  the  break- 
water has  resisted  every  storm  which  has  yet  spent  itself 
upon  it;  and  if  occasionally  a  block  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions has  been  moved  from  its  place,  it  has  been  utterly 
disconnected  from  the  mas?  of  the  work,  and  generally  on 
unfinished  portions  over  which  the  sea  swept  with  all  its 
violence.'' 

*  «  s-  ©  -s  *  «  w 

.  .  .  "in  the  future  arrangement  of  the  work  I  should 
urge  that,  from  the  extreme  low  water  line,  the  work  should 
consist  of  dimension  stone  carefully  laid  in  courses  of 
headers  to  the  sea,  having  dimensions  of  at  least  nine  feet 
in  length,  and  two  by  three  on  the  head,  and  that  the  top 
should  be  cupped  with  stone  twelve  feet  in  length,  covering 
the  whole  with  such  blocks  as  would,  even  if  isolated,  be 
able  to  maintain  their  stability  when  thus  placed  length- 
wise to  the  sea." 

The  method  of  construction  above  recommended  in  IS;'*.*! 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice  at  all  the  more  recent 
works  at  Holyhead,  Portland,  Alderney,  etc.,  which  have 
vertical  walls  starting  from  low  irnttr.  But  not  only  is 
wave  action  developed  with  all  its  violence  by  a  sloping 
surface  reaching  from  low  water  to  2\  or  .3  fathoms  but  it 
is  these  long  slopes  which  render  the  total  rip-rap  mass  so 
great.  The  vertical  wall  should  therefore  extend  hftloir  low 
water  to  the  region  of  comparative  quiescence.  The  Del- 
aware Breakwater  contains  900,000  tons  (very  nearly)  of 
stone  costing  (all  expenses  includ- 
ed) an  average  of  $2.3o  per  ton. 
Previous  to  18.39  when  8.35,000 
tons  had  been  placed  the  average 
was  S2.27 — the  average  has  subse- 
quently been  over  $4.00.  Assum- 
ing an  average  depth  of  5  fathoms 
(30  ft.)  and  that  the  '"rip-rap"  is 
only  raised  \b  feet  above  the  l)ot- 
tom.  with  30  feet  width  at  top.  an 
inner  slope  of  1  upon  1  and  an 
outer  as  gentle  as  experience  might 
prove  to  be  necessarv,  the  total 
length,  4000  feet  (about),  of  break- 
water anel  ice-breaker  would  cot, 
with  large  allowance  for  sinking 
into  the  sand,  consume  more  than 
300.000  tons  which,  at  the  earlier 
rates,  would  have  cost  $675,000. 
A  wall  with  20  feet  base  and  rising 
25  feet  with  15  feet  width  at  top 
built  of  quarried  dimension  stone 
in  large  blocks  may  be  laid  (with- 
out mortar),  even  at  present  more 
than  doubled  jirices.  at  $10  per  ton. 
For  a  length  of  4000  feet  there 
would  be  needed  say  ]2(t,U('0  tons 
costing  $1,200,000,  and  making  the 
total  cost  say  $1,875,000.  The  act- 
ual cost  is  officially  reported  to  have 
been  $2,123,505.  'The  vertical-wail 
construction  would,  of  the  two, 
probably  be  the  least  expensive, 
while,  instead  of  presenting  to  the 
violence  of  wave-action  a  collection 
of  loose  isolated  blocks  it  would, 
with  regularity  of  shape,  possess 
the  strength  derived  from  the  union 
of  its  elements  in  mutual  support, 
into  an  integral  mass.  It  would 
also  serve  as  a  quay  wall  alongside 
which  vessels  could  haul,  if  through  damages  received  at  sea, 
it  were  necessary  to  remove  portions  of  cargo  or  ballast.  A 
recent  work,  the  Maxoha  Bheakwater  (Scinde.  see  '*  Engi- 
neering 'May  3.  lS72).morepro])crly  speaking,  a  "Jetty,"  is 
referred  to  in  illustration  of  Ihe^/-('»'-/;)/<' of  construction  just 
sketched  and  which  was  contemplated  in  the  report  of  1853. 
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Tho  general  princi|)lc  of  that  breakwater  is  that  of  & 
bank  of  rubble  stone  laid  upon  the  natural  bottom  and 
brought  up  tu  a  level  of  1  i  ft.  below  low  water,  but  uear 
the  shore,  where  the  ori<,'inal  depth  is  les.s  than  this,  to  10 
ft.  below  low  water.  Ui>ou  this  bank  of  rul)blo  stone  a 
superstructure  is  raised,  consisting  of  blocks  of  concrete 
each  12  ft.  X  8  ft.  X  4J  ft.,  and  weighing  27  tons,  set  upon 
tho  narrowest  side,  so  that  the  whole  superstructure  con- 
sists of  two  blocks  in  width  and  three  in  height,  forming 
a  .solid  wall,  with  vertical  sides  24  ft.  wide  and  24  ft.  high. 
The  blocks  are  set  in  place  by  means  of  an  overhanging 
crane.     (See  Fig.  9.) 

Tile  jteculiar  torm  of  strncturo  adopted  fur  tho  Manora 
Breakwater  has  tlio  advantage,  under  tliesc  circumstances, 
that  it  docs  not  depend  for  its  stren'.;lh  on  bonding  or 
lateral  connection  of  the  several  blo.-ks  as  in  ordinary 
masonry.  Any  security  that  this  bonding  may  aft'ord  while 
the  ftfundation  holds  gjod  is  at  once  lost  when  the  founda- 
tion yields  and  the  s'.lp■.n■s^ructure  sinks  unequally.  In  the 
present  case,  if  the  fojndation  under  one  block  fails,  that 
Idock  and  those  imine  liatcly  over  it  must  drop,  but  those 
OM  either  side  are  in  no  way  aflfectod. 

'*  It  has  been  djtermined,  on  data  bas'jd  on  experience, 
that  the  raost  favorable  depth  for  tho  foundation.s  of  tho 
superstructure  is  1.^  ft.  below  low  water,  and  lor  tile  future 
the  rubble  base  will  be  in  the  tirst  instance  ke]it  down  to 
that  level  so  that  little  or  no  dredging  or  excavation  by  the 
divers  will  be  required:  and  if,  umler  these  more  favorable 
circumstances,  the  fi>undations  can  bo  prepared — as  it  is 
expected  they  may  be — there  is  no  reason  why  .',110  ft.  of 
brcakwoter  should  nut  be  built  in  each  mouth  of  tho  work- 
ing season." 

The  ''Monsoons"  blow  with  great  violence  at  Manora, 
and  the  w.ave  action  is  described  as  only  somewhat  less 
than  at  .\!derney,  but  mine  of  the  blocks  ou  tho  sea-side 
have  ever  been  forced  out. 

Mr.  Ronnie  in  tlie  letter  already  referred  to,  after  stating 
that  the  I'lymouHi  work  was  **  originally  designed  to  be  on 
the  triangular  system  with  interior  slope  of  45°  and  e::(erior 


of  18°  or  1  upon  lij '(by  which  id  20  ft.  depth  the  1  ase 
would  be  250  fi.)  was  changed  (flce  section)  in  consequence 
of  the  top  having  been  swept  away  by  the  storm  of  1^2i^, 
"  thus  j>ointing  out  the  necessity  of  a  further  augmentation 
of  the  base  and  a  change  in  the  slopes  ;"  so  that  the  base 
became  (in  that  depth)  :jj0  ft.  "  The  above  form  has  been 
found  to  answer  most  effectually,  and  to  remain  undisturbed 
during  tho  greatest  storms.  A  easing  of  cut  granite  bus 
been  put  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface,  and  the 
])revious  filling  the  interstices  between  the  large  stones  with 
quarry  rubbish  has  tentled  to  consolidate  tiie  whole  info 
one  great  mass."  iJoubtless  with  "  a  casing  of  granite" 
the  "  long  slo])o "  system  may  be  made  stable :  but  Ifiat 
casing,  in  tho  case  before  us,  consumes  more  large  dimen- 
sion stones  than  the  hyjuithetical  wall  1  have  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  lielaware  lireakwater. 

A  mean  section  (for  it  is  very  irregular)  of  the  Delaware 
Breakwater  is  given  below.  In  the  language  of  an  oflieial 
rejiort  already  referred  to  the  "harbor  of  refuge"  which  it 
creates,  is  in  no  sense  a  work  "of  mere  local  intorest.  It 
was  constructed  for,  and  is  resorted  to  by,  the  floating  com- 
merce of  the  ?if(/fo»,  and  in  this  light  only  should  it  be  re- 
garded. It  has  been  the  means  of  saving  millions  of  prop- 
erty and  countless  lives  from  destruction;  property  wliutc 
owners  or  underwriters  are  as  widely  distributed  as  are  tho 
merchants  and  ship-owners  of  the  nation,  and  lives  whose 
preservation  is  a  duty  which  a  nation  owes  to  humanity." 
Its  utility  is  best  exhibited  by  the  statement  that  since 
183.5,  240,011  vessels  have  taken  refuge  from  storm  under 
its  protection,  of  whicli  17,.'!l>7  in  the  year  1S71  alone. 
"  Let  a  threatening  sky  foretell  the  approaching  storm,  and 
a  few  hours  will  suffice  to  fill  a  previously  vacant  l-.arbor. 
Let  a  north-easterly  storm  c(jntinuc  a  day  or  two,  with 
severity,  and  the  harbor  becomes  crowded  entirely  beyond 
its  capacity.  The  fleet  of  vessels  which  now  fill  it.  are  seen 
to  come  in,  in  rapi<i  succession,  from  the  seaward;  and 
there  is  no  single  tact  more  capable  of  impressing  on  the 
mind  the  magnitude  of  our  coasting  trade  than  (he  grc'at 
number  of  vessels  which  a  few  hours'  time  will,  under  the 


Delaware  Breakwater  (section). 


above  circumstances,  congregate  at  this  point,"  Jetties,  such 
as  the  interesting  works  at  Port  Saiil ;  at  the  sea  termina- 
tion of  the  North  Sea  Canal  of  Holland  ;  and  those  recently 
constructed  to  form  a  new  mouth  to  the  river  channel  to 
Rotterdam  and  also  at  the  8ulina  mouth  of  tho  Danube 
have  much  in  common  with  breakwaters,  but  in  general 
their  direction,  normal  to  tho  shore,  saves  them  from  the 
severe  exposure  of  breakwaters.  They  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  article  Il.viiUoii;  and  reference  is  made  to  a  lleport 


on  the  North  Sea  Canal  of  Holland,  Prof.  Papers.  Corps 
of  Kngineers,  No.  22.  (Works  to  be  consulted:  "Theory 
and  Construction  of  British  and  Foreign  Harbours."  by  Sir 
John  Reiinio ;  "  La  Digue  do  Cherbourg  "  (Cachin  i ;  "  Cours 
de  Construction  des  Ouvrages  Hydraulic|ues  des  Ports  de 
Mer"  (iMinard);  ••  iMcmoirc  sur  les  Travaux  il  hv^Mcr" 
(.Poircl);  "Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal;"  "An- 


nales  des   Ponts  et  Chaussfies;"  "The  Engineer;"  "En- 
gineering." etc.  etc.)  J.  G.  BAiiNAnn. 

Bream  [Fr.  brime],  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
fishes.  One  is  a  fresh-water  fish  of  the  family  Cyiirinida'. 
the  AhruiniH  hnima.  It  is  found  in  many  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Eurojie.  Several  true  breams  occur  in  North  .\merica. 
The  name  sea-bream  is  given  to  various  European  fishes 
of  tho  genera  I'lujelltin,  Vanthunm,  ISnimn,  etc.  Among 
these  are  the  black  bream  ( CaiUhttntu  ifriicii'*)  and  the  /'fi- 
gtllun  i:tilinili„iti».  lireaiu  is  also  a  synonym  of  the  /'<>- 
mutls  ntl'jtiri'*,  or  sunfish,  a  fresh-water  fish  of  the  V,  S., 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  colors,  and  is  estccnied 
for  food.  It  constructs  a  curious  nest,  and  is  abundant 
throughout  a  great  ]iart  of  the  I'.  S. 

Breast.     See  Ma.mmauy  Oi.ands. 

Breust  Wheel,  in  hydraulics,  tho  name  given  to  n 
water-wlu'Cl  so  placed  as  to  be  struck  by  the  stream  of  water 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  axle,  the  lower  quadniut  of  the 
circumference  on  the  side  opposed  lo  the  stream  being 
placed  in  a  race  or  channel  eonccntric  with  the  nheel, 
through  which  the  water  is  conducted  in  its  descent  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  level. 

Bretist'work,  in  fortification,  ia  a  hastily-eonstruc.ted 
earthw.irk.  generally  without  a  banquette.  It  is  suflicicnily 
high  t"  albird  sbciler  to  the  soldiers  standing  on  the  level 
of  tho  ground  and  firing  over  the  crest.  It  is  usually  a 
pile  of  earth,  but  may  be  formed  of  gabions,  bags  of  sand, 
or  bales  of  cotton.  It  is  intermediate  in  siie  and  iniport- 
iiuie  between  a  parapet  and  an  (pauUmvHt. 

Brentli.     See  1U;simuation. 

Brenth'itt,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Kentucky.  Area, 
fiOO  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  and  Mid- 
dle Forks  of  Kentucky  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
extensively  covered  with  forests;  tho  soil  of  tho  valbys  i.- 
fertile.  Corn  and  tolmcco  are  the  staple  crops.  Coid  nud 
iron  ore  are  found  here.     Capital.  Jacksim.     Pop.  5072. 

Brenthitt  (.Icuix),  born  near  New  Lomlon.  Va..  Sept.  9, 
1788,  removed  in  ycMilh  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  a  sur- 
veyor and  teacher,  and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  18M', 
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He  was  a  zealous  Jacksonian  Democrat,  and  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Kentucky  (1828-82)  and  governor  (1832-34). 
Died  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Fob.  21,  1834. 

Brc'ccia,  an  Italian  word  applied  by  geologists  to  a 
collection  of  angular  fragments  of  any  hard  rock  cemented 
into  a  compact  mass  either  by  carbonate  of  lime  or  other 
natural  cement.  Rounded  fragments  under  similar  circum- 
stances form  cnnglomL-rate  or  pudding-stone.  The  Potomac 
marble,  of  which  some  columns  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
are  made,  is  a  breccia  composed  of  marble,  sandstone,  etc. 

Bre'chin,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  38  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  AV.  of 
Aberdeen.  It  stands  on  an  abrupt  declivity,  and  some  of 
the  streets  arc  very  steep.  It  has  a  cathedral,  part  of  which 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  now  used  as  a  jtarish 
church.  Adjacent  to  this  church  is  a  remarkable  round 
tower  eighty-five  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire  of 
twenty-five  feet.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linens  and  sail- 
cloth, bleaching-works,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican 
bishop.     Poj).  of  Parliamentary  borough  in  1871,  7933. 

Breck  (Daniel).  LL.D.,  born  at  Topsfield.  Mass.,  Feb. 
12,  1788,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1S12,  and  became  a 
lawyer  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  in  1814.  Besides  holding  other 
offices  of  responsibility,  he  was  associate  justice  of  the 
Kentucky  court  of  appeals,  the  highest  court  of  the  State. 
lie  was  a  member  of  Congress  1849-51. 

Breck'enridge,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on 
Indiana.  Area.  460  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  \V.  Iiy  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  Rough  Creek. 
The  surface  is  rolling;  the  soil  is  based  on  limestone,  and 
is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  staple  prod- 
ucts. Bituminous  coal  abounds.  Sinking  Creek  in  this 
county  passes  for  five  or  six  miles  under  the  ground,  and 
return:*  to  tlie  surface.    Capital,  llardinsburg.    Pop.  13.410. 

Breckenridgc,  a  twp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ark.   Pop.  t394. 

Breckenridg^e,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Summit  co., 
Col.,  is  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  70  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Denver.     Rich  gold-mines  abound  here. 

Breckenridge,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wilkin  co., 
Minn.,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  St.  Panl  and  Pacific  R.  R.  ( main  line),  217  miles  W.N.W. 
of  St.  Paul.  Steamers  ply  between  this  point  and  the  Mani- 
toba settlements. 

Breckeiiridgey  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cald- 
well CO..  Mo.     Pup.  of  village,  515, •  of  township,  1336. 

Breckeiiridge,  a  post-v.,  cap.  of  Stephens  co.,  Te.\. 

Breckeuridge  (Jditn),  a  native  of  Virginia,  born  in 
170O.  removed  to  Kentucky.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  in  ISOI,  and  was  appointed  attorney-general  by 
President  Jefferson  in  1805.     Died  Dec.  17,  1800. 

Breckeuridge  (John),  D.  D.,  born  at  Cabell's  Dale, 
Ky.,  July  4,  1797,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1818,  was  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  preacher,  an  able  polemic  writer,  and 
an  influential  and  useful  citizen.  He  was  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Princeton  (1836-38).     Died  Aug.  4,  1841. 

Breckeuridge,  or  Breckinridge  (Jonx  Cabell),  a 
statesman  and  general,  a  grandson  of  John,  first  noticed 
above,  was  born  near  Lexington,  Ky..  Jan.  21,  1821.  He 
studied  law,  which  he  practised  at  Lexington,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  Democrats  in  1851.  He  was 
chosen  Vice-President  of  the  U.S.  in  1856,  when  James 
Buchanan  was  elected  President.  In  1860  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  by  the  Anti-Douglas  Democrats  who 
seceded  from  the  convention  that  met  at  Charleston.  His 
competitors  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  Bell,  and  Stephen 
Douglas.  Breckeuridge  received  seventy-two  electoral 
votes,  being  supported  by  all  the  Southern  States  except 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  Having 
been  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  he  took  his  seat  in  Mar., 
1861.  but  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  He  served  as  major-general  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  which  ended  Jan.  2,  1863,  and  at  Chickamauga, 
Sept.  19  and  20  of  that  year.  In  May,  1864,  he  defeated 
Gen.  Sigel  at  Newmarket,  in  Virginia.  He  became  secre- 
tary of  war  at  Richmond  in  Jan.,  1865,  visited  Europe 
about  five  months  later,  and  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1868. 
Died  May  17,  1875. 

Breckenridge(RoBEnT  Jefferson),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  minister,  born  at  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky.. 
Mar.  8, 1800.  was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1819.  and  practised  law  in  Kentucky 
eight  years  (  iS23-3l ).  Having  preached  for  some  years  in 
Baltimore,  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1847,*and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Danville  in  1S53.  He  pub- 
lished "Travels  in  Europe"  (1839)  and  several  works  on 
theology.  His  principal  work  is  in  two  volumes.  "The 
Knowledge  of  God,  objectively  considered''  (1857),  and 
''The  Knowledge  of  God,  subjectively  considered"  (1859). 


He  was  a  loyal  friend  of  the  Union  in  the  civil  war.  Died 
at  Danville,  Ky.,  Dec.  27,  1871. 

Breck'inridge  (Gen.  James),  born  in  Botetourt  co., 
Va.,  Mar.  7,  1763,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  gradu- 
ated at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1785,  and  became  an 
eminent  Federalist  lawyer  and  a  public-spirited  citizen  of 
Virginia.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  ( 1809-17),  and 
co-operated  with  Jetfcrson  in  establishing  the  University 
of  Virginia.     Died  in  Aug..  1846. 

Breckinridge  (Robert  J.,  Jr.).  M.D.   See  Appendix. 

Breck'uock,  a  township  of  Berks  co..  Pa.    Pop.  813. 

Brecknock,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co..  Pa.    P.  IGOO. 

Brecks'ville,  a  township  of  Cuyahoga  co..  0.    P.  1007. 

Brec'on,  or  Breck'nockshire,  an  inland  county  of 
South  Wales,  has  an  areaof  719  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Radnor,  on  the  E.  by  England,  on  the  S.  by 
Glamorgan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Caermarthen.  The  surface 
is  occupied  by  several  mountain-ranges  and  deep,  beautiful, 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  highest  point  of  this  county  is 
Brecknock  Beacon,  which  has  an  altitude  of  2S62  feet.  Old 
red  sandstone  underlies  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
the  county,  and  Silurian  rocks  are  found  in  the  jS".  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Wye  (which  forms  the  N.  E.  boundary), 
the  Usk,  Elan,  and  Tawe.  The  staple  products  are  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  and  cattle.  It  has  extensive  iron-works. 
Capital.  Brecon.     Pop.  in  1871,  59.904. 

Brecon,  Brecknock,  or  Aber-Honddu,  a  town 
of  Wales,  the  cajiital  of  the  above  county,  is  finely  situated 
in  a  valley  on  the  river  Usk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Honddu, 
38  miles  by  rail  W.  S.  W.  of  Hereford.  It  has  beautiful 
promenades,  an  old  castle,  a  collegiate  church,  and  a  col- 
lege; also  considerable  manufactures.     Pop.  in  1871,  5S45. 

Breda',  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  in  North  Brabant, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  navigable  rivers  Aa  and 
Mcrk,  16  miles  S.  v'^.  E.  of  Dordrecht.  It  is  connected  by 
railway  with  Antwerp  and  The  Hague.  It  has  a  castle 
built  in  1350,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  is 
362  feet  high,  and  a  magnetic  observatory;  also  manufac- 
tures of  linens,  carpets,  hats,  soap,  leather,  etc.  This  town 
can  be  protected  against  an  invading  army  by  inundating 
the  country  around  it.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
"  Compromise  of  Breda,"  by  which  the  patriots  protested 
against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  in  1566,  Pop.  in  1SG8, 
15,265. 

Bree  (Mathieu  Ignace),  an  eminent  Flemish  historical 
painter,  born  at  Antwerp  Feb.  22,  1773.  Among  his  works 
are  "  Rubens  dictating  his  Last  Will,"  and  "  Van  der  Werff 
addressing  the  Famished  Populace  during  the  Siege  of 
Leyden,  1574."     Died  Dec.  15,  1839.- 

Breech,  the  end  of  a  gun  which  is  farthest  from  the 
muzzle  ;  the  solid  part  behind  the  bore.  The  breech  of  a 
cannon  is  made  very  massive,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
shock  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder. 

Breech'ing  of  a  naval  gun  or  carronade  is  a  strong 
rope  by  which  the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  checked  at  such  a 
point  that  the  muzzle  is  brought  wholly  within  the  porthole, 
where  the  seamen  can  sponge  and  reload  it.  Breeching  or 
breech-band  is  a  part  of  the  harness  of  a  carriage-horse, 
by  means  of  which  ho  can  push  the  carriage  backward  or 
su]iport  its  pressure  in  going  down  hill. 

Breech-loadins;  Firearms  are  those  which  are 
loaded  by  putting  the  cartridge  directly  in  at  the  breech, 
instead  of  ramming  it  in  at  the  muzzle.  It  is  said  that 
breech-loading  guns  were  used  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  of  England,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  used  in 
Scotland  about  that  time.  There  are  several  ancient  speci- 
mens in  the  Tower  of  London.  Many  attempts  to  improve 
this  kind  of  arms  have  been  made,  and  of  late  with  much 
success.  Among  the  most  celebrated  weapons  of  this  cha- 
racter are  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns,  the  Krupp 
sfeel  guns,  the  mi'traiffeuse,  and  among  small-arms  the 
needle-gun  and  the  Chassepot,  Sharji,  Snider,  Spencer, 
Ward-Burton,  and  Remington  rifles.  These  will  each  be 
described  under  its  own  name. 

Breed,  a  variety  produced  in  any  animal  species  in  conse- 
quence of  domestication  by  changes  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  which  occur  in  cultivate<i  plants.  The  changes  origi- 
nated by  breeding  (artificial  selection)  are  in  some  species, 
as  in  the  dog  and  pigeon,  very  marked,  producing  external, 
and  even  structural,  ditferences,  which,  if  they  were  perma- 
nent and  originated  by  natural  and  unexplained  causes, 
would  confessedly  be  regarded  as  suffieientto  establish  dif- 
ference of  species.  But  the  fact  that  thoroughbred  animals, 
when  neglected  or  allowed  to  go  wild,  tend  to  revert  to  the 
original  type,  and  the  not  less  important  fact  that  animals 
of  the  most  widely  different  varieties  of  the  same  species 
will  (with  a  few  possible  exceptions)  breed  freely  with  each 
other,   producing  fertile  young  (which  is  rarely  the  case 
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with  those  of  different  species),  are  by  many  held  to  show  a 
radical  ditference  between  varieties  or  breeds  and  species. 
The  study  of  the  variations  produced  by  domestication 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Darwin  his  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  species  by  natural  selection.  (See  DAUWiNisM,by 
Profs.  E.  L.  YouM.\NS  and  J.  II.  8eki.ve.) 

Rome  of  the  results  of  artiiicial  selection  on  animals  are 
truly  marvellous.  The  numerous  varieties  of  the  dog  and 
the  pigeon  have  been,  to  a  groat  extent,  produced  by  de- 
sign ;  animals  being  bred  to  develop  certain  desired  pecu- 
liarities, the  ])rineiple  being  that  "  like  produces  like,"  or 
that  certain  qualities  possessed  by  the  |jarent  may  bo  per- 
petuated and  increased  in  the  offspring.  The  milk-pro- 
ducing qualities  of  the  Ayrshire  cow,  tho  butter-making 
e.-icollenco  of  (he  Jersey  breed,  tho  long-woolcd  Cottswold 
sheep,  and  the  new  breeds  of  easily  fattened  swiuo  afford 
illustrations  of  the  industrial  importance  of  this  remark- 
able plasticity  or  adaptability  of  the  various  domestic  ani- 
mals— an  adaptability  which  has  only  of  late  licen  scien- 
tifically stmlied,  and  tho  limitations  of  which  are  as  yet 
not  well  known.  (See  Darwin,  '•  Domesticated  Animals  and 
Cultivated  I'lants,"  18G7.)  CiiAS.  W.  Giieene. 

Breed  (William  P.),  D.  D.,  born  in  ISKJ,  at  (freenbush, 
N.  Y.,  removed  in  childhood  to  New  York  City,  graduated 
in  isi:)  at  the  University  of  New  York,  and  has  hold  Pres- 
byterian pastorates  in  Stcubenvillo,  0.  (1817-50),  and  in 
Philadelphia.  lie  is  the  author  of  numerous  religious 
works,  chiefly  for  the  young. 

Brceds'ville,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  township.  Van 
Burcu  CO..  Mich.     Pop.  255. 

Breese  (Kiddeu  Randolph),  U.  ,S.  N.,  born  April  14, 
18.SI,  in  Philadelphia,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Nov.  fi,  1816,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1852,  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1862,  and  a  commander  in  1866.  At 
the  close  of  1801  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  third 
division  of  Porter's  mortar  flotilla,  and  toi>k  ])art  in  the 
bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  fit.  Philip  prior  to  and 
during  the  passage  of  Farragut's  fleet  by  the  forts  on  its 
way  to  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  parti(Mpated  in 
the  attacks  on  Vicksburg  during  June  and  July.  1862.  In 
Ojt.,  1862,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Admiral 
Porter's  flag-ship,  the  Black  Hawk,  and  in  her  took  part 
in  nearly  all  the  severe  engagements  on  tho  Mississijipi 
and  its  tributaries  during  186.3  and  186+.  In  Sept.,  1864, 
when  Admiral  Porter  assumed  command  of  tho  North  At- 
lantic blockading  squadron,  he  selected  Brecsc  as  his  floet- 
captain,  in  which  capacity  Breese  took  part  in  the  Fort 
Fisher  fights,  and  in  the  fight  with  Fort  Anderson  ;  and  in 
the  naval  assault  on  Fort  Fisher  of  Jan.  15,  1805,  ho  com- 
manded the  storming  party.  His  services  throughout  the 
civil  war  are  thus  honorably  mentioned  by  Admiral  Porter 
in  his  "commendatory  de.spatch"  of  Jan.  28,  1865:  ''Lieu- 
tenant (jommandcr  K.  R.  Breese,  my  fleet-captain,  has 
been  with  me  nearly  all  the  time  since  the  rebellion  broke 
out.  In  command  of  a  division  of  tho  mortar  flotilla 
which  opened  the  way  to  New  Orleans,  he  made  his  first 
record  there.  In  the  Mississippi  with  mo  for  two  years, 
engaged  in  harassing  and  dangerous  duties,  he  always  ac- 
quitted himself  to  my  satisfaction.  In  charge  of  the  mor- 
tars at  tho  siege  of  Vicksburg,  he  helped  to  hasten  tho 
surrender  of  that  stronghold.  At  Fort  Fisher  he  led  tho 
boarders  in  the  assault,  and  though  we  were  not  successful 
in  getting  into  tho  fort  in  the  face  of  equal  numbers,  yet 
that  assault  gained  the  day,  as  is  generally  admitted  on 
every  side.  Our  troops  obtained  a  footing  without  much 
resistance,  and  then  nobly  maintained  what  they  had  won. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Breese  did  all  he  couhl  to  rally  his 
men,  and  made  two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  re- 
gain the  para]iet;  but  the  marines  having  failed  in  their 
duty  to  support  tho  gallant  oflieers  and  sailors  who  took 
tlie  lead,  he  had  to  retire  to  a  place  of  safety,  lie  did  not, 
however,  leave  tho  ground,  but  remained  undiT  the  pjvrn- 
pet  in  a  rifle-pit,  using  a  musket  until  night  Invored  his 
escape.  He  is  a  clever,  gaUant  officer,  an<l  I  strongly 
recoinmeiid  his  immediate  promotion  to  a  commander." 

FoxnALL  A.  Paiikek. 
Brecsc  (Samiiki,  L.),  RKAn-AHMinn,.  was  born  in  New 
York  in  I7'.H,  entered  the  navy  in  ISIO.  served  against 
(ircat  Britain  and  Mexico,  l)ec!ime  eaptiiin  in  1811.  an<l 
rear-admiral  in  1862.  Died  Dec.  17,  1870,  at  Mount  Airy, 
Pa. 

Breese  (Sidney),  born  at  Whitosboro'.  Oneida oo.,  N.  '^ .. 
Julv  15,  18(10,  grailuated  at  I'nion  College  in  1818.  In 
isn  lie  was  ealleil  to  the  Illinois  l)ar,  and  atlaine.l  greni 
distinction,  was  an  officer  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  U.  .'J. 
Senator  from  Illinois  ( 184.'i-49).  and  was  speaker  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  in  1850.  Ho  was  made  circuit  Judge  in 
18;',5,  and"  again  in  1855,  becoming  chief  judge  of  that 
bench.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  R.     D.  at  Pinckneyville,  HI.,  Juno  27,  1878. 


Brees'port,  a  post-village  of  Uorsebeads  township, 
Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  292. 

Breeze,  a  soft  wind,  a  gentle  gale.  Laud  and  Sen 
Breezes. — In  a  fair  day,  near  the  eea-shore,  au  hour  or  two 
after  sunrise,  a  gentle  wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  sea 
towards  the  land,  gradually  increasing  in  force  during  the 
day.  With  the  declining  sun  the  sea-breezo  loses  its  power, 
and  dies  out  before  sunset.  \  lull  then  ensues,  after  which 
a  land-breeze  sets  in  from  the  land  towards  tho  sea,  and  con- 
tinues all  night  until  before  sunrise,  when  another  calm  oc- 
curs. The  cause  of  these  alternate  winds  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
fact  that  tho  land  is  more  readily  heatetl  by  the  rays  of  tho 
sun,  and  more  (piickly  cooled  in  their  absence,  than  tho 
sea.  In  an  island,  for  instance,  in  proportion  a.s  tho  sun 
rises  above  the  horizon  the  land  becomes  warmer  than  tho 
neighboring  sea.  Their  respective  atmospheres  partieijiatc 
in  these  unequal  temperatures:  the  fresh  air  of  llut  s{!a 
rushes  from  all  directions  in  the  form  of  a  Heit-brcezr,vi\iw\\ 
makes  itself  felt  along  the  whole  coiu-t,  and  the  warmer  jwid 
lighter  air  of  the  island  will  ascend  into  the  atmosphcro. 
During  the  night  it  is  tho  reverse.  The  island  loses  heat 
by  radiation,  and  cools  quicker  than  the  sea.  Its  atmo- 
sphere having  become  heavier,  flows  into  that  of  the  sea  in 
the  form  of  a  land-breeze  ;  aiul  this  interehange  lasts  until 
the  temperature,  and  consequently  the  density,  of  the  two 
atmospheres  have  again  become  the  same.  This  is  the  jdie- 
noinenon  observed  almost  daily  on  nearly  all  the  sea-lxiards. 

Minmtniii-fireezefi. — .Similar  alternate  bree/.es  aix'  ob- 
served to  play  between  the  great  inountain-ohains  and  tho 
neighboring  plains,  as  in  the  Alps.  On  a  fair  day  strong 
breezes  rush  up  tho  valley  towards  the  overheated  moun- 
tain-slopes, and  descend  with  cfiual  force  during  the  night ; 
for  during  the  day  the  mountains  :ibsi>rb  more  heat  than  tho 
neighboring  free  atmosphere,  and  radiate  more  during  the 
night.     (See  Winds,  Cikcci.ation  of.)      Aunold  Glyot. 

Breitmaiin,  Hans.  SeeLELAND(CnAHLEs(;oDFHEY). 

Brem'en,  a  free  city  of  Oermany,  sitnate<l  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Weser,  about  45  miles  from  the  sea  and  60 
miles  S.  W.  of  Hamburg ;  lat.  5:!°  V  :!6"  N..  Ion.  S"  48'  54" 
E.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  the  former 
of  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  ami  ha,s  narrow, 
crooked  streets.  The  new  town,  which  is  cimnetited  with  tho 
old  by  two  bridges,  is  more  regular.  The  old  ramparts  Imvo 
been  levelled  and  converted  into  be:uitiful  jironieniKles  and 
pleasure-grounds.  Tho  most  rennirkable  edifices  arc  tho 
cathedral,  built  about  1100;  the  fine  old  Oothic  town-hall, 
with  a  famous  wine-cellar;  the  exchange,  tbt^  mnseuni,  ;irid 
tho  observatory  of  Others.  Bremen  has  a  larg<'  public  li- 
brary, a  normal  school,  a  theatre,  and  a  hospital,  also  man- 
ufactures of  woollen  and  <«>tton  goods,  paper,  starch,  and 
cigars.  As  a  commercial  city  this  is  one  of  tho  most  im- 
portant of  Oermany,  having  an  extensive  foreign  tnide, 
especially  with  the  V.  S.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Hanover,  Bremerhafen,  and  other  towns.  Vessels  diawing 
seven  feet  of  water  can  ascend  to  this  point,  ancl  largo 
ships  stop  at  Bremerhafen.  The  Inide  of  Bremen  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Thi-  chief  articles 
of  cxjiort  are  woollen  goods,  linens,  gbiss,  hemp.  hidc.«.  rags, 
wooden  toys,  and  wool.  Tho  imports  consist  of  cotton, 
coftee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  wines,  dycwoods,  oil,  tin,  etc. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  here  extensively.  The  imports 
in  185S  nmininted  to  i:8,2:;2,ll0ll.  and  the  exports  to  about 
1:8,000.000.  In  186.",  the  imports  had  increased  to  about 
£11.100.000,  and  the  value  of  the  ex]iorts  was  nearly 
£10,000,000.  In  1868  the  imports  amounted  to  98.1:iii.000 
Ihalers  (nboul  $68,6<IO.0O0),  and  the  exports  to  S'J.970.1100 
thalers.  The  number  of  emigrants  that  embarked  here  wa.t 
7:!,'J7I  in  1867.  and  06,i:;:i  in  1808.  In  1871 .  s,5i:'...S82  gal- 
lons of  petrideum  were  exported  from  Philadelphia  to 
Bremen.  The  total  produce  imported  here  from  the  I'.  S. 
in  1S08  was  valued  at  #2:1.285,000.      Pop.  in  1871,  S2.',I50. 

BiiMiicn  was  founded  before  788  A.  D..  and  was  made  a 
bishopric  by  Charlemagne.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  llan'seatio  League.  In  1815  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Ciermnni"  confederation  by  the  Congress  of  Vienim. 
The  government  cd'  Ibis  city  and  the  territory  attached  to 
it  (wTtb  an  area  of  71  sqniire  ndlesl  is  a  nominal  republic, 
the  total  pop.  n[  which  in  1871  was  122.565.  It  is  govern- 
ed by  four  burgomasters  and  twenty-four  senators,  who 
arc  eiecled  for  life.  Bremen  is  the  native  pinoe  of  Ileeren 
and  Olbers.  A.  J.  Kiiikh. 

Breinrn,  a  township  of  Cook  eo..  III.     Pop.  1501. 
Brcinrn,  a  township  of  Lincoln  eo..  Me.     Pop.  707. 
Brrmcii,  a  post-village  of  Kush  Creek  township,  Fair- 

fleldeo.,  II.       Pop.  265. 

Brc'mer,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Central  Towa.  Area.  4.S0 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cedar  and  Wapsi- 
pinicon  rivers,  and  also  drained  by  several  en'eks.  The  soil 
IB  generally  fertile.     Grain,  cattle,  and  wool  arc  raised.    It 
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is  f  rarorscd  liv  a  hrnnoh  of  tlic  Illinois  Central  R>Tl.  Cap- 
ital, AVavcrley.     Pop.  12,J2S. 

Bremer,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  la.     Pop.  S21. 

Bremer  (Cuaules).     Sec  Appexdix. 

Bremer  (Fredrika),  a  popular  Swedish  novelist,  born 
at  Aljn,  iu  Finland,  Aug,  17,  1801.  She  was  educated  at 
Stocklioim,  and  beoamo  in  early  youth  familiar  with  Ger- 
man literature.  Among  her  tirst  works  was  '-The  Ne'.gh- 
bors,"  a  novel  (1842),  which  Mrs.  Howitt  translated  into 
English.  She  afterwards  produced  "  The  Home"  (18-13), 
"  The  President's  Daughters,"  *'  Nina."  "  Brothers  and  Sis- 
ters." and  "  Uertha"  (ISafi),  which  were  trausiuted  into 
English,  French,  and  Gcrmau.  She  visiied  the  IT.  S.  in 
1S50,  and  after  her  return  published  *'  The  Homes  of  the 
New  World"  (1Sj3).  Died  Dec.  ol.  1SG6.  <Scc  "Life, 
Letters,  and  Posthumous  Works  of  Fredrika  Bremer,"  ed- 
ited by  her  sister  Charlotte,  New  York.  1S68.) 

Bre^merha'fen,  a  town  and  port  of  Germany,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Wcser.  near  its  mouth,  about  oj  miles 
N.  N.  W.  nf  Bremen.  It  is  a  part  of  the  rejiublii;  of  Bre- 
men, and  was  built  by  the  citizens  of  Bremeu  (lS27-uO)for 
the  accommodation  of  large  ships  which  cannot  ascend  the 
river.     It  has  an  outer  and  inner  harbor.     Pop.  10,594. 

Brc'mond,  apost-villageof  Robertson  co..  Tex.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  and  the  Waco 
and  North-western  R.  Rs.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
region,  abounding  in  coal  and  iron.  It  has  a  cotton-seed 
oil  mill. 

Bren'ham,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Washington  co., 
Tex.,  nn  a  branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R., 
95  miles  E.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  in  a  fertile  region  adapted 
to  the  gruwth  of  cotton.  It  has  a  seminary  for  ladies,  sev- 
eral manufactories  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  2221. 

Bren'ner  Pass,  the  lowest  pass  in  the  main  chain  of 
the  Alps,  is  on  the  route  between  Innspruek  and  Botzen. 
and  is  4775  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains 
on  each  side  rise  about  7500  feet  above  the  pass,  which  is 
open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  1S07  a  railway  was 
opened  through  this  pass  from  Innspruek  to  Botzen,  at 
which  point  it  connects  with  the  railways  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the  small  village  of 
Brenner. 

Bren'nus  [Celtic  bran,  a  "chief."  Bran,  as  a  proper 
name,  i::;  well  known  both  in  Cymric  and  Erse  tradition],  a 
famous  chief  of  the  Senones.  a  tribe  of  ancient  Gauls  who 
crossed  the  Apennines  in  o90  B.  C,  invaded  the  Roman 
state,  and  deteated  its  array.  Brennus  then  captured 
Rome,  except  the  Capitol,  which  he  besieged  for  about  six 
months.  During  this  siege  he  attempted  to  surprise  the 
garrisDU  by  night,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  Maulius.  who 
was  awakened  by  the  cackling  of  some  geese.  The  Romans 
purchased  peace  by  the  payment  of  one  thousand  pounds 
of  gold.  To  increase  the  price,  Brennus  is  said  to  have 
thrown  his  sword  on  the  scale.  (See,  on  this  subject,  Ar- 
soLii  s  '•  History  of  Rome.") 

Brennus,  a  Oallic  chief  who  invaded  Greece  with  a 
large  army  about  2S0  B.  C,  and  ravaged  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly.  He  was  defeated  at  Delphi  by  the  Greeks,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  aided  by  an  earthquake. 

Brcnta'no  (Clemens),  a  German  novelist  and  drama- 
tist, burn  at  Frankibrt-on-thc-Main  Sept.  9,  1778.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Goethe's  friend,  Bettina  von  Arnim.  He  pro- 
duced dramas  entitled  *'  Ponce  de  Leon  "  ( 1S04)  and  "  The 
Foundation  of  Prague  "  (1S16).  Among  his  admireil  novels 
is  *'  The  History  of  Caspar  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Anncrl." 
In  conjunction  with  Arnim  he  published  the  collection  of 
ballads  called  *' Des  Knabcn  Wunderhorn"  (1S06-0S;  2d 
ed.  1815).     Died  July  28, 1842. 

Brentano  (Lorehz),  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Mann- 
heim iu  1812.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Baden 
revolution  of  IS48,  and  afterwards  removed  to  America, 
and  became  in  1S6U  editor  of  the  *■  Illinois  Staatszeitung  " 
at  Chicago.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  "Illinois  Staats- 
zeitung" in  18(57,  and  returned  to  Germany  soon  after. 
In  IStiS  he  was  elected  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Grant 
ticket. 

Brent'ford,  a  market-town  of  England,  the  capital  of 
Middlesex,  is  on  the  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brent,  7 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  London.  It  is  connected  with  Kew  by  a 
bridge  across  the  Thames,  has  large  gin-distilleries,  and 
the  works  of  the  West  London  Water  Company.  It  con- 
sists mostly  of  one  long  street.     Pop.  9521. 

Bren'ton,  a  township  of  Ford  co.,  IU.     Pop.  107.3. 

Brenton  (Samtel).  born  in  ISIO  in  Gallatin  co.,  Ky., 
became  a  Methodist  Episcopal  preacher  in  1S30,  and  sub- 
sequently a  lawyer.  In  1841  he  returned  to  the  ministry, 
but  having  become  disabled  by  paralysis,  he  again  left  the 
profession.     He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Indiana 


1852-57,  and  at  the  same  time  president  of  Fort  Wayne 
College.     Died  Mar.  25,  1857. 

Brenton  (William)  emigrated  to  Boston  from  Ham- 
mersmith, England,  hold  important  offices  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  several  times  lieutenant- 
governor.  He  was  president  of  Rhode  Island  (lOGO-GlJ, 
and  governor  (lOOG-tJO).     Died  at  Newport  in  1674. 

Brents'ville,  a  small  village,  capital  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam CO.,  Va..  on  the  Occoquan  Creek,  104  miles  N.  of  Rich- 
mond.    Pop.  of  Brentsville  township,  937. 

Breut'wood,  a  post-township  of  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  lumber,  etc. 
Pop.  895. 

Brentwood,  a  post-village  of  Williamson  co..  Tenn., 
on  the  railroad  l)etween  Nashville  and  Franklin,  about  9 
miles  from  each  place. 

Brenz  (Johanx).  [Lat.  BrcntiuH],  a  German  Reformer, 
born  at  Weil,  in  Svvabia,  June  24,  1499,  was  educated  at 
Heidelberg,  and  became  a  Protestant  under  Luther's  in- 
fluence. He  was  a  jtopular  preacher  at  Halle,  but  in  1530 
had  to  flee  to  Stuttgard.  to  the  protection  of  Duke  I'lrich 
of  Wiirtembcrg  against  Charles  V.  There  he  died  Sei)t. 
11.  1570.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  wrote  much, 
chiefly  expository  lectures  on  the  Bible.  These  writings 
are  still  highly  prized.  He  taught  that  the  Lord's  body  is 
everywhere  present,  hence  his  followers  are  called  Ibiqui- 
tarians,  but  in  the  main  his  doctrines  are  those  of  Luther. 

Bres'cia,  a  province  of  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Tyrol,  on  the  E.  by  Lago  di  Garda  and  ^'erona,  on 
the  S.  by  Cremona,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bergamo.  Area.  1784 
square  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Silk  and  wool  are  among 
the  staple  productions.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  firearms,  and  cutlery  of  superior  quality.  Capital, 
Brescia.     Pop.  iu  IS71,  450,750. 

Brescia  (anc.  Brixia),  a  handsome  city  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  wide  plain  and  on  the  river  Garza,  62  miles 
by  rail  E.  N.  E.  of  5lilan.  It  is  on  the  railway  which  con- 
nects Milan  with  Venice.  It  has  an  old  cathedral,  a  me- 
diaeval structure,  and  a  new  marble  cathedral  (Duomo 
Nuovo)  commenced  in  1G04;  also  many  churches  richly 
adorned  with  works  of  art  by  celebrated  masters,  an  epis- 
copal palace,  a  college,  a  good  public  library,  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  theatre.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  cutlery,  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
paper,  and  wine.  The  streets  and  public  squares  arc 
adorned  with  numerous  fountains.  Brixia  was  a  very 
ancient  town,  and  was  the  ca])ital  of  the  Cenomanni,  a 
Gallic  tribe.  It  was  plundered  by  Attila,  but  soon  recov- 
ered from  this  injury.  The  emperor  Otho  I.  declared  it  a 
free  city  about  936.  It  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the 
Austrian  general  Haynau  iu  1859.     Pop.  in  1872,  38,906. 

Bres'lau,  or  Breslaw  [Lat.  Brati>^lan'a ;  Polish, 
Wrarlair],  a  large  city  of  Prussia,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Oder,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohlau,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  221  miles  by  rail 
S.  E.  of  Berlin:  lat.  (of  observatory)  51°  6'  56.5"  N".  Ion. 
17°  2'  18"  E.  It  is,  next  to  Berlin,  the  most  populous  city 
of  Prussia.  It  is  divided  by  the  Oder  into  the  old  and  new 
towns,  which  are  connected  by  numerous  bridges.  The 
new  town  has  wide  and  regular  streets.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are 
a  cathedral  foumled  iu  the  twelfth  century,  St.  Elizabeth's 
church,  the  theatre,  the  Ratbhaus,  exchange,  mint,  and 
university  buildings.  The  university  has  a  library  of 
350,000  volumes.  Breslau  contains  other  public  libraries, 
an  observatory,  a  botanic  and  zoological  garden,  four  gym- 
nasia, and  numerous  other  schools  of  different  kinds.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  the  greatest  market  for 
wool  in  Germany.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen, 
cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  broadcloths,  lace,  jewelry,  soap, 
earthenware,  starch,  and  ardent  spirits.  The  number  of 
distilleries  in  it  is  about  inO.  Railways  extend  to  Dresden, 
Posen.  Warsaw,  and  Vienna.     Pop.  in  1871,  208,025. 

BreslaU)  a  thriving  post-village  of  Babylon  township, 
Suffolk  CO..  N.  Y.,  on  the  South  Side  R.  R.  of  Long  Island, 
.33  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Brooklyn.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Germans. 

Brest  [Lat.  Brestumi,  an  important  fortified  city  and 
seaport  of  France,  department  of  Finistere,  314  miles  W. 
of  Paris,  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  military  port  in  France. 
It  is  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Road  of  Brest,  in  lat.  4S°  23'  N., 
Ion.  4"^  29'  W.  Its  outer  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
capacious  in  the  world,  having  ample  room  for  500  ships 
of  the  line.  The  harbor  or  road  communicates  with  the 
ocean  by  a  single  channel  called  the  Ooulet,  which  is  1750 
yards  wide.  In  the  middle  of  this  channel  are  the  Mignan 
Rocks,  which  render  the  entrance  of  hostile  ships  very  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous.     The  outer  harbor  or  roadstead  is 
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about  6  miles  long,  ami  is  (iefendud  by  powerful  battcrica. 
The  inuer  harbor  is  airi o  secure  ami  sjiacious.  From  its 
natural  advantages  and  the  atreagth  of  its  defensive  works, 
Brest  is  considered  one  of  the  first  naval  stations  of  Europe. 
Hero  arc  five  large  basins,  extensive  cjuays,  an  arsenal,  vast 
magazines,  large  barracks,  and  a  prison,  the  Bagne,  which 
can  uccuminodate  4(i()0  convicts.  ]Jrcst  is  the  western 
terminus  of  a  railway  which  extends  to  Paris  vid  Rcnnca 
and  Le  Mans.  The  city  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  several 
hills,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  can  communi- 
cate only  by  boats.  Is  is  encircled  by  ramparts,  which, 
being  planted  with  trees,  form  ])leasant  promenades.  It 
has  a  naval  school,  a  medical  school,  a  communal  college, 
besides  numerous  other  schools,  a  i»ul)IiG  library,  a  botanic 
garden,  an  observatory,  etc.  This  port  has  little  trade  ex- 
cept fur  the  sujudy  of  the  naval  department,  and  its  indus- 
try is  confined  to  the  equipment  nf  tlic  navy.  This  place 
was  not  of  much  importance  until  Cardinal  llichelieu  com- 
menced in  KJol  the  fortificatiiHis,  which  were  completed  by 
Vauban.  A  sulnnarine  telegraph  cable  connects  this  harbor 
with  l>axbury,  Mass.     Pop.  7*.','S47. 

Brest  Litowsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  <!r<Mluo.  1)2  miles  S.  of  (Jr<)dno.  It  has  several  factories, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  United  Armenian  bishop.    Pup.  22,-t'J3. 

Bretagne  [Lat.  Iln'tminia  Mhi^r],  usually  called 
Brit'tany  by  the  English,  or  Little  Brittaiiy,'a  former 
province  of  France,  is  an  extensive  peninsula,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  now  comprised  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Finistere,  Cotes-du-Nord,  Morbihan,  Ile-et-Vi- 
laine,  and  Loire-Inferieurc.  It  was  divided  into  Hautc- 
Bretagne  (Upper  Brittany),  capital,  Rennes,  and  Basse- 
Bretagno  (Lower  Brittany),  capital,  Vanues.  Among  the 
other  towns  are  Brest,  Quimper,  and  St.  Ma!o.  The  sur- 
faL-e  is  partly  mountainous,  and  the  scenery  wild  and 
beautiful.  This  province,  which  in  ancient  times  was 
called  Armon'ea,  was  settled  by  the  Cymri,  a  Celtic  race  to 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  Welsh  belnnged.  It  contains 
large  tracts  of  heath  nearly  uncultivated,  and  extensive 
forests.  The  outline  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and 
inlets,  which  aft'ord  facilities  for  navigation  and  commerce. 
Brittany  abounds  in  ancient  monuments  and  cromlechs, 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  Druids.  The  modern  Bi'ctons 
are  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs  and  peculiarities, 
and  are  generally  Catholics.  They  are  more  loyal  and  de- 
vout than  the  majority  of  the  French.  Their  language 
(the  Armoriean)  is  peculiar,  and  closely  resembles  the 
Welsh.  This  region  and  its  people  have  a  special  interest 
for  antiquarians.  It  became  subject  to  the  Franks  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  In  f>48  A.  D.,  Nominne,  an  Armor- 
iean chief,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Bretagnc,  and  de- 
feated the  army  of  King  Charles  the  Bald.  The  Normans 
conquered  it  in  the  tenth  century. 

Geoffrui,  count  of  Rennes,  became  in  992  the  first  duke 
of  Bretagne,  which  continued  to  be  an  almost  independent 
feudal  duchy  until  it  was  annexed  to  France  in  lo'Jl.  Pop. 
in  1872,  2,9-47,348.  (Sec  Dahu,  "  llistoire  de  Bretagne," 
1826 ;  CouRSON,  "llistoire  des  Peuples  Bretons,  etc.," 
18-17.) 

Brethren.  See  Plymouth  Bkethren  (so  called);  also 
Dlnkkus  and  United  Biu-rrnnEN. 

Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  sect  of 
extremely  panlheistii.!  and  immoral  semi-monastic  enthusi- 
asts, who  probably  originated  in  the  sect  of  Almericians, 
followers  of  Amalric  of  Bcna,  who  died  in  120ft.  They 
suffercii  much  frnm  the  severity  of  the  authorities,  but  be- 
came very  numerous  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  The 
Beet  lasted  till  about  1450.  They  were  otherwise  known  as 
HomincH  IntfJllfjcntiie  ("men  of  understanding  "),  also  as 
Adamites,  Turlupins,  Schwestriones,  Picards,  etc. ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  immoral  "Adamites'*  now  existing  in 
Bohemia  are  their  descendants. 

Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,  an  order  in 
the  Human  Catliulio  Churcli  founded  in  li'i79.  at  Klieims, 
by  the  Abb6  La  Salle,  and  confirmed  in  172;")  hy  Benedict 
XIII.  Its  members  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood. They  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  and  especially 
to  the  instruction  (if  the  jioor,  mostly  in  ruflimcntary 
branches,  but  sometimes  in  more  advanced  studies.  They 
are  numerous  in  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  the  U.  S.,  and  most 
other  countries.     They  are  a  branch  of  the  Jesuits. 

Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  [Lat.  Fmtrr/i  Vitn 
Coiiuniiiiin],  an  association  of  pious  clergymen  founded  in 
Holland  by  Gerhard  (iroot  in  1.18  L  They  soon  were  joineil 
by  many  laymen,  who  were  associated  closely  with  the 
priests,  but  had  separate  habitations.  A  semi-monastic 
discipline  was  maintained,  generally  according  with  the 
rule  of  Paint  Augustine,  without  lifelong  vc»ws.  The  order 
spread  to  (Germany,  and '' Sisters  of  the  Common  Life" 


!  afterwards  apneared.     The  Brethren  became  partly  identi- 

1   fied  with  the  Canuae  Rcguhir.     Thoma?  a  Kempis,  Wtssel, 

I  and  Erasmus  were  educated  by  them.   Luther  and  Mcluneh- 

thon  esteemed  the  brotherhood  highly,  ami  many  of  them 

became  Protestants,  others  Jesuits,  etc.,  and  before  1G60  the 

fraternity  was  extinct. 

Breton,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  239G, 

Breton  f Jri-Ks-AnoLPiiE),  a  Fremh  artist,  distin- 
guished for  his  serious  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  rural  life  of  France.  Jle  was 
born  at  Courrieres  (Pas-do-Cabiis).  His  mo5t  inij.nrtant 
pictures  are  "Blessing  the  Whealfield,"  IS.J7.  "Th.-  Call- 
ing Home  of  the  Reapers,"  iSiiO,  both  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery ;  "A  Girl  Guarding  Turkeys,"  1S64;  "  Young 
Girls  (Juarcling  Cows,"  l.s72.  Clarexck  Cook. 

Brett  (Philip  Milleholer),  D.  D.,  born  in  New  York 
City  July  13,  1S17,  graduated  at  Rutgers  College.  New 
Brunswick,  N,  J.,  was  ordained  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
ministry  in  IS.IS,  held  ]>asl«u-utes  at  Nyaek,  X.  V..  St. 
Thomas,  W.  I.,  and  at  Mount  Pleasant'  and  Tompkins- 
ville,  N.  Y.  lie  was  very  influential,  aixl  greatly  beloved 
by  his  denomination.  Died  of  cancer  Jan.  14,  1800.  A 
volume  of  his  sermons  has  been  published. 

Breu'jjhel  (Jan),  a  famous  Flemish  painter,  born  at 
Brussels  in  lOllS,  was  called  Vi:i.vi;t  Bri:i:(;hei.,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  material  of  his  clothing.  He  painted  land- 
scapes, animals,  tiowers,  and  small  figures,  which  are  finely 
finished.  Among  his  chief  works  are  "Adam  anrj  Eve  io 
Paradise  "  and  "  The  Four  Elements."  The  figures  of  these 
were  painted  by  Rubens.     Died  in  1025. 

Breua;hcl  (Pieter),  a  Flemish  painter,  the  father  of 
the  preceding,  v;as  born  at  Breughel,  near  Breda.  Ho 
painteil  with  success  village  festivals,  comic  subjects,  and 
the  amusements  of  rustic  life.     Died  in  1569. 

Brevard',  formerly  St.  Liicie,  a  county  in  the  S.  E. 
of  Florida,  is  bounded  cm  the  K.  by  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Area,  otitiO  square  miles.  Stot-k-raising  is  the  chief  pursuit. 
The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful.  Corn  and  rice  aro 
raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kissimce  Ri\  er.  and  includes 
the  greater  part  of  Lake  Okeehobee,  which  is  about  liii  miles 
in  diameter.  The  surface  is  generally  low  and  flat.  Capital, 
St.  Lucie.     Pop.  1216. 

Brevard,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Transylvania  co., 
N.  C,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  about  210  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Raleigh.     Pop.  of  Brevard  township,  7^L 

Breve,  in  music,  a  note  formed  thus  tj,  or  \^,  or 
|1^[,  and  equivalent  to  two  seniibreves.  The  note  fur  a 
whr)le  bar  in  modern  notation  is  called  a  scniibreve.  The 
breve  is  now  only  used  in  d  la  cnfjef/n  nnivcmenis,  psalm- 
tunes,  and  fugues,  or  at  the  close  of  a  cmiiposition. 

Brkvi:,  in  printing,  is  a  curve  marked  over  a  vowel  to 
indicate  that  it  is  short,  as  e. 

Brevet',  a  French  word  signifying  a  patent,  a  warrant, 
a  license,  a  commission,  a  royal  act  in  writing  conferring 
some  ])riviIego  or  distinction. 

BrtKVKT  is  also  a  military  terra  used  in  England  and  tho 
U.  S.  In  the  British  army  it  is  a  pmniotion  of  oflicers 
which  takes  ]daee  in\  such  special  oceasiuns  as  a  coronation 
or  the  terminatiiui  of  a  great  war.  By  this  promcition  tho 
officers  obtain  an  increase  of  pay,  even  if  they  have  never 
served  in  a  campaign.  On  these  occasions  lieutenant-gen- 
erals, major-generals,  colonels,  lieutenant-eolimels,  majors, 
and  captains  receive  a  promotion  of  ontr  grade.  Each  colonel, 
for  instance,  becomes  a  major-general.  VJtticers  below  the 
rank  of  captain  arc  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this  brevet, 
which  applies  to  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army,  so  that 
commanders  become  captains,  captains  become  rear-ad- 
mirals, etc.  Besiiles  this  general  promotion  by  brevet,  there 
is  (in  England)  brevet  rank  confeiTcd  on  iuflividual  olfieers 
for  special  services.  This  does  not  entitle  them  to  an  in- 
crease of  pay,  but  only  to  hold  a  rank  next  above  that 
which  their  commission  sjiccifies.  This  kin<l  ut'  brevet  is 
not  used  in  the  luivy.  and  it  does  not  apply  in  the  army  to 
other  ollieers  than  captains,  majors,  and  lieutenant-colonels. 
In  tho  army  of  tho  V.  S.  a  brevet  is  a  commission  giving 
an  ofliccr  a  nomina'  rank  higher  than  that  for  which  he  r«- 
ocives  luiy.  A  brevet  major,  for  instance,  only  receives  the 
pay  of  a  cajitain  or  of  a  lieutenant.  These  honorary  titles 
are  given  for  meritcuious  services. 

Bre'viary  [Lat.  hrrrutyhtm  (from  ?>rci*M,  "short  ") ;  Fr. 
br^riain],  an  abridgment  or  ejiitome;  also  a  book  con- 
taining the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  the 
Greek  Church,  ft  is  so  called,  probably,  because  it  was 
abridged  from  another  scrvicc-book.  eallcti  I'trunrhnn  offi- 
ciam,  the  "full  service."  The  Roman  Cathidie  Church  has 
several  breviarii-s,  some  being  used  in  particular  dioceses 
or  in  special  monastic  orders,  but  the  /irrn'uihtm  Itomttuum 
("  Ronmn  Breviary  ")  is  tho  most  generally  used,  and  is 
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rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  others  throughout  the  Latin 
rite,  aiid  it  has  been  translated  into  some  of  the  Eastern 
rites.  It  is  in  four  parts:  the  Psaltery,  or  psalms  for 
canonical  hours,  recited  daily  by  all  the  beneficiary  clergy  ; 
the  Proprium  de  Tempore,  for  festivals  in  honor  of  Christ: 
the  f*ropritttii  (/c  Snuctin,  for  festivals  of  special  saints:  and 
the  f'omiinine  S'ttirtoritm,  for  other  days.  The  Greek  Brev- 
iary l.i^poAoyioi')  or  "dial  "  is  used  in  the  Greek  Church  and 
the"  U'juian  Catholic  churches  of  the  Greek  rite,  (See 
Caviink'AL  Houhs  and  Liturgy.) 

Urevier',  in  typography,  a  type  which  is  larger  than 
minion  and  one  si/,o  less  than  bourgeois.     (See  Type.) 

Brevipen'nes  [from  the  Lat.  brcvis,  "short,"  and 
pemuf.  a  "wing"],  or  Brevipennates  ((".  e.  "ahort- 
wingud  "].  a  term  apj)Ued  in  the  system  of  Cuvier  to  that 
tribe  of  the  order  (irallatores  which  comprises  the  ostrich, 
cassowary,  emeu,  rhca,  apteryx,  and  perhaps  the  extinct 
dodo.  They  have  wings  so  short  that  they  are  not  fit  for 
flight,  but  tht-y  serve  to  accelerate  the  speed  with  which  the 
birds  run  on  the  ground.  Some  ornithologists  give  them 
the  name  of  Struthionidae,  and  some  rank  them  among  the 
gallinaceous  birds.  Their  sternum  (breast-bone)  has  no 
keel  or  ridge.  The  gigantic  Dinomta  and  some  other  fossil 
birds  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  brevipennes.  Birds  of 
this  tribe  (iourish  only  in  solitudes  and  deserts,  and  are  per- 
haps destined  to  extinction,  as  the  progress  of  pojmlation 
is  hostile  to  their  increase  or  existence.    (See  Ctrsores.) 

Brew'er,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  597. 

Brewer,  a  post-township  and  village  of  Penobscot  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Ponobscot  River,  opposite  Bangor,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  Ii  has  a  savings  bank,  and 
important  manufactures  of  lumber,  bricks,  leather,  boots, 
shoes,  harness,  carriages,  sails,  boats,  etc.    Total  pop.  3214. 

Brewer  (Tuomas  M.).     See  Appendix. 

Brewer  (William  Henry),  born  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N".  Y..  Sept.  14,  1H28,  was  educated  at  the  scientific  scnool 
of  Yale  College  and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Munich,  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  SVash- 
iugton  College,  Pa.  ( IS58-60),  first  assistant  in  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  California  {lS60-(}4),  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  College  of  California,  and  professor  of  agriculture 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  since 
1S64.  He  lias  prepared  a  work  on  the  "Botany  of  Cali- 
fornia," and  various  scientific  papers. 

Brew'erton,  a  post-village  of  Cicero  township,  Onon- 
daga CO.,  and  of  Hastings  township,  Oswego  co..  N.  Y.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Oneida  River,  at  the  foot  of  Oneida  Lake, 
and  on  the  Syracuse  Northern  R.  R.,  15  miles  N.  of  Syra- 
cuse, The  old  British  Fort  Brewerton  stood  on  the  Oswego 
side.     Pop.  in  Onondaga  co.,  '622;  in  Oswego  co.,  1^6, 

Brewerton  (Henry).  LL.D.,  an  American  officer,  born 
Sept.  25,  ISOl,  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  West  Point 
181'J,  colonel  Corps  of  Engineers  April  22,  1S04,  served  as 
assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1819-21,  in 
coustructiom  of  fortifications  1821-32,  Cumberland  road 
1832-36,  improvement  of  Hudson  River  1836-42,  building 
Fort  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  1841-45,  superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  1845-52,  constructing  defences  of  Balti- 
more harbor  1852-64,  of  the  Delaware  1862-64,  of  Point 
Lookout,  Md.,  1S64-65,  and  of  Hampton  Roads  1864-70, 
improvement  nf  harbors  in  Maryland  1852-64,  and  member 
of  engineer  and  other  boards  1839-67.  Brevet  brigadier- 
general  Mar.  13,  1865,  for  long,  faithful,  and  meritorious 
services,  and  retired  from  active  service  Mar.  7,  1867.  D. 
at  Wilmington.  Del.,  Apr.  17,  1879.    George  W.  Culli'H. 

Brew'erville,  a  township  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala.    P.  1520. 

Bre  W^iDgion,  a  township  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.  P.  199. 

Brew'ster,  a  post-township  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mass., 
ou  the  Cape  Cod  11.  R.,  SO  miles  from  Boston.     Pop.  1259. 

Brewster  (iSir  David),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L..  F.  R.  S.,  an 
eminent  British  natural  philosopher  and  writer,  born  at 
Jedburgh,  Scotland.  Dee.  11,  1781.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  became  in  1808  editor 
of  tlic  "  Edinburgh  Eucyclopfedia."  for  which  he  wrote 
many  articles.  He  received  in  1815  the  Copley  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  an  '*  Essay  on  the  Polarization  of 
Light  by  Rfflectifm."  He  invented  the  kaleidoscope  in 
1816.  In  conjunction  with  Professor  Jameson  he  founded 
the  *' Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  "  in  1819.  About 
this  date  the  Koyal  Society  awarded  to  him  the  Rumford 
gold  and  silver  medale  for  his  discoveries  in  optics.  He 
wa^  knighted  in  1832,  and  elected  in  1849  one  uf  the  eight 
foreign  aemociates  of  the  French  Institute,  the  highest 
scientific  distinction  in  Europe.  Among  his  works  are  a 
"Treatise  on  Optics"  (1831). '' More  Worlds  than  One" 
(1854),  and  •'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton"  (2  vols.,  1855).  In  1859  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     His  wife  was 


a  daughter  of  Macpherson,  the  author  of  Ossian'e  poems. 
Died  Feb.  10,  1868. 

Brewster  (James),  bom  about  1785.  was  a  prominent 
merchant  and  philanthropist  of  New  Haven.  Conn.  He 
founded  in  that  city  Brewster  Hall,  the  Franklin  Institute, 
and  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  was  the  active  jjromoter  of 
many  benevolent  and  business  enterprises.  Died  Nov.  22 
1866. 

Brewster  (William),  one  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 
born  at  Scruuby.  England,  in  1566.  was  educated  "at  Cam- 
bridge, entered  the  public  service,  became  a  non-conform- 
ist, and  in  1607  was  imprisoned  at  Boston,  Linculnshire. 
He  was  liberated  with  great  expense  and  difficulty,  and 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  taught  English.  In  1620  he 
camo  to  America  on  the  Mayflower's  first  voyage.  He  was 
an  elder  of  the  Church,  preaching  frequently,  but  never 
administering  the  sacraments.  Died  at  Plymouth,  greatly 
venerated,  April  16,  1644. 

Brewster's  Station,  a  post-village  of  South-east 
township,  Putnam  co..  N,  Y.,  on  the  Harlem  R.  R.,  53  miles 
from  New  York.  It  has  two  fine  mines  of  magnetic  iron 
ore,  one  national  bank,  and  one  weekly  newspajier.  Great 
quantities  of  milk  are  sent  to  market  from  this  point. 

Brew'ton,  a  post-twp.  of  Escambia  co.,  Ala.    P.  1312. 

Brezo'wa,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Neu- 
tra,  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Leopoldstadt.  It  has  several  tan- 
neries and  distilleries.     Pop.  in  1869,  5886. 

Brialmont  (Alexis  Henri),  a  distinguished  Belgian 
officer,  engineer,  and  military  writer,  born  May  25,  1821.  at 
Venloo,  Province  of  Limburg,  the  Netherlands  ;  entered  the 
military  school  of  Brussels  in  1839,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated as  8oi(8- Lieutenant  du  Genie  (Engineers)  in  1843.  En- 
tered the  staff  corps  {d'Etat  major)  as  Captain,  1855,  and 
passing  through  successive  grades  became  Colonel,  1868, 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  1846— officer,  1859, 
"  Commander,"  1S70,  and  maj.-gen.,Mar.  25, 1874.  Member 
of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  in  1865. 
As  an  officer  of  Engineers  has  participated  in  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Antwerp  and  Diest,  and  when  the  present  magnifi- 
cent system  of  fortifications  was  decided  upon  he  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  planning  works  "unrivalled  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  intelligent  application  of  true  princii)les  of  art 
to  a  great  practical  example."  Colonel  Brialmont  is  now 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  modem  art  of  fortifica- 
tion— his  military  publications  are  numerous ;  among  the 
most  important  may  be  named,  "/*/•?<•/*  d'Arf  Miiitttire/* 
1850,  4  vols.,  12mo,  Consideratiouo  PoVttiqueH  et  Mifitaires 
sur  la  Iiclf/ignc8,'*  1851-52,  3  vols.,  Svo,  *■'  Jlistoire  du  Due 
de  WeUinffton,"  1856-57,  3  vols.,  8vo,  ^'Etudes  ftiir  fa  Defense 
des  Etats  et  etir  la  Fort ijicat ion,"  1863,  3  vols.,  Svo,  with 
atlas,  "  Etudes  sur  Vor<jfinization  des  Armies,"  1867,  1  vol., 
Svo,  **  Traite  de  FoHtJication  Poli/gonalc"  1869,  3  vols., 
Svo,  with  atlas,  *^  La  Eortijieation  d  Fosses  Sees,"  1872,  3 
vols.,  Svo,  with  atlas ;  "  Etudes  sur  la  Fortification  des 
villes  Citpititles"  (1S73),  besides  minor  works  and  a  great 
number  of  pamphlets  upon  current  military  or  political 
topics;  and  he  is  author  of  the  article  on  Intrenched 
Camps  in  the  present  work.  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Brianchon's  Theorem,  in  conic  sections,  is  the  re- 
ciprocal of  Pascal's  theorem,  and  was  first  discovered  by 
Brianchon.  It  is  thus  enunciated  :  "  Tlie  three  diagonalo 
uf  every  hexagon  circumscribed  to  a  conic  meet  in  a  point." 

Briancon  (anc.  Brii/antium).  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Hautes-Alpes.  on  the  river  Durance,  56  miles 
S.  E.  of  Grenoble,  and  near  the  Italian  frontier.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  is  the  principal  French  arsenal  among 
the  Alps,  and  is  considered  almost  impregnable.    Pop.  3579. 

Briansk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
on  the  river  Desna.  74  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Orel.  It  has 
several  churches,  a  cannon-foundry,  an  imperial  building- 
yard,  and  a  manufactory  of  small-arms.     Pop.  13,881. 

Briar  Creek,  a  township  of  Columbia  co..  Pa.  P.  1077. 

Bri^bery  [from  the  Fr.  bribe,  a  "  piece  of  bread,"  or  a 
gift  to  a  beggar],  in  criminal  law,  the  offence  of  taking  or 
offering  any  gift  or  reward  to  influence  one's  behavior  in  a 
public  uffice.  whether  executive  or  judicial.  It  is  an  ofience 
at  common  law.  It  also  includes  the  case  of  influence  or 
atterai)ting  to  influence,  by  money,  voters  at  an  election  to 
Parliament.  The  crime  may  be  committed  though  it  turn 
out  that  the  person  whose  vote  is  thus  solicited  has  no 
right  to  vote.  It  is  an  offence  in  any  case  to  offer  the  bribe, 
though  it  is  not  received.  The  V.  S.  Constitution  brands 
it  as  a  crime  of  magnitude  by  declaring  that  the  President 
and  other  civil  officers  are  liable  to  impeachment  for  "trea- 
son, bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
It  is  usual  to  pass  statutes  in  the  States  extending  the  cases 
to  which  bribery  as  an  offence  may  be  applied,  and  fixing 
the  punishment. 
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Bricky  a  species  of  artificial  stone  made  by  moulding 
plastic  clay  into  blocks,  and  burning  them.  A  very  in- 
ferior quality  of  bricks  is  made  by  simply  drying  the  blocks 
in  the  sun.  The  earths  most  employed  in  hriekmaking  arc 
(1)  the  plastic  clays,  composed  principally  of  silica  and 
alumina  in  varying  proportions;  (2)  the  loams  or  sandy 
clays;  and  (3)  the  marls,  which  are  cither  sandy,  clayey, 
or  calcareous,  according  as  silica  in  tlie  form  of  sand, 
alumina,  or  carbonate  of  lime  preponderates  in  the  mixture. 
These  brick-clays  almost  always  contain  a  small  percentage 
of  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  soda,  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  The  purer  clays  contain  about  1  part  of 
alumina  to  2  of  silica,  with  a  percentage  of  water  varying 
greatly  auiong  the  different  clays.  They  all  mix  up  freely 
with  water  in  either  large  or  small  proporticms,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  tenacious  plasticity.  If  moulded  and 
baked,  they  shrink  and  warp  greatly  out  of  shape,  and 
crack.  Jleuce,  these  rich  clays  all  have  to  be  tempered 
with  sand,  ashes,  or  cinders  before  they  can  be  used  fnr 
bricks.  Some  clays  contain  too  much  sand,  and  are  weak 
and  brittle  after  burning;  these  must  be  mixecl  with  the 
richer  clays.  From  the  greatly  varying  character  of  the 
raw  maEerial,  it  results  that  the  methods  pursued  in  brick- 
making  must  vary  among  different  localities.  Some  clays 
require  but  very  little  change  in  the  natural  proportion  of 
their  ingredients,  and  but  very  little  lalior  to  prepare  them 
for  moulding  into  bricks,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  add 
the  requisite  quantity  of  water  to  render  the  clay  plastic  ; 
while  others,  such  as  the  fire-clays  and  some  of  the  marls, 
have  to  bo  pulverized  by  machinery  before  they  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  sufficiently  plastic  condition.  The  red  color  of 
burnt  bricks  ia  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  oxido  of  iron,  generally  the  protoxide.  When 
there  is  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  iron  oxido  present  the 
clay  burns  to  a  blue  and  almost  a  black  color.  A  large  per- 
centage of  iron,  if  lime  also  or  an  excess  of  silica  be  pres- 
ent, renders  the  clay  fusible.  Some  clays  eontaiu  lime  and 
very  little  or  no  iron.  These  burn  white,  and  require  a  less 
intense  heat  than  any  other  clays  to  j)roduce  hard  brick, 
the  lime  being  a  tlux  on  the  silica.  When  carbonate  of 
lime,  whether  as  chalk,  marl,  nodules  of  calcareous  petri- 
factions, or  in  any  other  form,  is  present  in  the  clay,  it  is 
converted  into  quicklime  in  burning,  and  only  such  })or- 
tions  of  it  will  combine  with  the  silica  and  alumina  as  eome 
into  actual  contact  with  them.  The  balance  remains  quick- 
lime, which  will  slake  when  the  bricks  become  wet,  and  de- 
stroy them.  Hence  clay  containing  too  much  carbonate 
of  lime  is  unfit  for  bricks.  Other  clays  contain  iron  and 
lime  with  an  excess  of  the  latter,  iu  which  case  the  bricks 
burn  to  a  light  dun  or  a  whitish,  color.  Magnesia  gen- 
erally produces  a  brown  color. 

The  presence  of  iron  pyrites  is  objectionable,  for  the 
burning  expels  the  sulphur,  leaving  oxido  of  iron  or  a 
basic  sulphate,  which  occupies  less  vulume  than  the  original 
pyrites,  and  makes  the  bricks  porous  and  weak.  Vegetable 
remains,  such  as  roots,  grass,  etc.,  should  be  excluded  for 
a  similar  reasoD. 
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It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  by  chemical  analysis  alone, 
whether  or  not  a  given  clay  or  any  mixture  of  two  or  more 

chiys  will  make  good  bricks.  The  best  cliemical  tests  will 
funiisli  only  a  close  approximation.  The  composition  of 
four  clays — two  suitable  for  common  bricks  and  two  for 
tire-brick — are  given  below.  Nos.  ',i  (from  Stourbridge, 
England)  and  4  are  the  fire-brick  clays  : 

N...  I. 

Silica 50.40 

Alumina I  oj  on 

Oxid.'ofiron | -4.00 

Carbonate  of  lime 2.70 

"  of  magnesia 1.30 

Water,  etc :21.G0 

100. 

Some  of  the  fire-clays  contain  as  high  as  C54  to  60  per 
cent,  of  silica,  27*  to  I'Oi  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  b^  to  6 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  balance  being  the  alkalies 
and  water. 

Fire-bricks  are  used  for  lining  furnaces,  kilns,  ovens,  etc. 
subjected  to  an  intense  heat  tliat  would  destroy  common 
bricks  or  stone.  The  Stourbridge  fire-bricks  are  noted  for 
their  excellence.  The  clay  is  dug  up  and  exposed  from 
three  to  eighteen  months,  according  to  the  weather,  in 
*'  spoil  heaps,"'  spread  over  as  large  an  area  as  practicable, 
until  thoroughly  disintegrated  by  weather  and  frost;  in 
winter  three  months  will  suffice.  The  clay  weighs  six  tons 
to  seven  cubic  yards,  and  some  of  the  sjpoil  heaps  contain 
lO.OOO  tons.  After  weathering,  the  clay  is  ground  in  a  cir- 
cular pan  under  two  cylindrical  stone  rollers,  each  weigh- 
ing two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  quarter  tons,  and  faced 
with  iron.  After  grindilig,  the  clay  is  carried  on  an  end- 
less band  to  a  "riddle"  of  4  or  (I  meshes  to  the  inch  for 
fire-bricks,  6  to  10  meshes  for  fine  cement  clay,  and  12  to 
14  meshes  for  glass-house  or  pot  clay.  After  passing  tho 
riddle  the  clay  is  tempered  with  water  to  a  suitable  degree 
of  plasticity,  and  is  then  passed  through  a  cylindrical  cast- 
iron  pug-mill,  where  it  is  cut  and  stirrecl  by  rev<dving 
helicoidal  blades,  which  force  it  out  through  an  o]>ening  at 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  bar,  which  is  received  and 
carried  by  an  endless  band  to  the  moulding  shed.  The 
fire-bricks  are  moulded  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner,  dried 
in  artificially  heated  sheds  at  a  temperature  of  tJu'^  to  70° 
F.,  or  by  the  sun  in  clear  weather.  They  are  burned  in 
circular  domed  kilns  or  cupolas  called  ovens,  where  they 
remain  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  being  subject  to  the 
intensity  of  flame  or  white  heat  for  about  four  days  and 
three  nights.  In  burning,  the  heat  is  slowly  increased 
and  gradually  lowered,  and  the  burnt  contents  require  seven 
days  to  cool.  Most  of  tho  kilns  contain  12.(U>0  bricks — 
some,  exceptionally,  30,000  to  3»),00ll.  The  chimney-stack 
is  on  the  outside,  and  tiie  flame  burns  with  a  down  draught, 
descending  through  holes  in  the  floor.    Coal  is  used  for  fuel. 

Excellent  fire-bricks  are  made  in  Xew  Jersey  at  Perth 
Amboy,  Woodbridgc,  South  Amboy,  Trenton,  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity.  Tho  process  of  manufacturing  is 
essentially  the  same  as  for  common  bricks.     Tho  fire-clays 
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of  these  localities  eonlain  generally  more  alumina  and  less 
silica  than  those  of  Stourbridge,  England,  and  are  there- 
fore richer,  the  alumina  reaching  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
37y,y  to  30j^^  i)er  cent.,  with  only  4.'ii"^  to  4.»i'j  per  cent- 
of  silica.  The  composition  of  the  bricks  consists  of  about 
S  raw  clay,  k  cement,  J  kaolin,  and  A  fine  sanci.  Tho  eo- 
ment  is  fire-clay  that  has  been  burnt ;  the  kaolin  is  a  clay 
consisting  of  very  fine  sand,  mica,  and  fire-clay,  found  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  fine  sand  is  clean  ci>arse,  angular- 
grained  quartz,  fouinl  remarkaljly  pure  near  by. 

Many  machines  have  been  employeil  for  making  bricks, 
of  which   two  that  have  proveil   to   be  successful  will   be 
described.     In  the  French  machine,  invented  by  M.  Ter- 
39 


I  rason-Fougt^res,  the  frame  is  composed  of  two  side-pieces 
I  A  U  (Kigs.  1  and  ^)  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  long. 
framed  together  as  shown  in  the  figures,  and  mounted  on 
wheels  to  permit  of  its  being  easily  m()ved  from  jdace  to 
place.  The  clay,  being  ]»reviously  moistened,  is  iv{\  to  the 
])ug-mill  Y  (Fig.  .*i)  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  Z,  the 
chain  and  mill  being  both  operated  by  a  sweep  w<trki'd  by 
from  two  to  four  horses.  The  clay,  on  feeding  out  of  the 
pug-mill,  is  received  ujmn  a  plank  k  ( Fig.>».  2  and  3)  sup- 
])ortcd  on  rods,  an<l  sanded  to  jirevent  adhesion.  The  width 
of  the  plank  is  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  tho  length  of  the 
bricks  to  be  made. 

Three  pair.s  of  rollers  D,  E,  G  (Fig.  3)  fastened  under- 
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neath  the  frame  give  movement  and  direction  to  two  end- 
less belts  II  (Fig.  3)  by  means  of  a  crank  and  pinion  on 
the  shall  E.  On  each  belt  is  riveted  or  screwed  a  neries  of 
wooden  blocks  //  (Fig.  ;^)  exactly  equal  in  size.  Each  bhick 
has  a  hole  bored  in  it  near  the  belt,  through  which  the 
rods  pass  from  side  to  side.  The  distance  between  the 
two  belts  can  bo  regulated  by  sliding  the  rollers  on  their 
shafts,  so  that  the  space  between  the  blocks  //  may  be  ad- 
justed to  the  length  of  brick  required.  In  the  intervals 
between  J),  E,  G  tho  belts  are  supported  on  friction-rollers  / 
(Fig.  3).  Motion  is  given  to  the  belt  by  means  of  the 
teeth  e  (Fig.  2),  which  take  hold  of  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  rods  A'. 


The  endless  belts  being  put  in  motion,  the  plank  I;  loaded 
with  clay,  is  drawn  forward  under  |he  cylinder  L  (Figs.  1, 
2,  3).  which  just  grazes  the  top  of  the  blocks  h.  The  clay 
is  thus  pressed  between  the  plank  k  and  the  cylinder  L, 
and  is  prevented  from  spreading  laterally  by  the  blocks  h. 
When  one  plank  has  advanced  sufficiently,  another  is 
added,  and  so  on. 

The  prism  of  clay,  constantly  advancing,  comes  next 
under  the  cylinder  M  (Figs.  1  and  3),  which  compresses  it 
down  to  the  thickness  required,  while  two  wires  n  (Fig.  3), 
one  on  each  side,  cut  it  tu  the  desired  width. 

Passing  through  the  die  0  (Figs.  1  and  3),  the  prism  is 
brought  to  its  accurate  calibre.     When  working  a  prism 


two  bricks  thick  the  die  contains  a  wire  o  (Fig.  3)  which 
cuts  the  mass  horizontally. 

The  cylinder  L  is  of  wood;  a  wire  /  (Fig.  2)  stretched 
between  its  luwer  surface  and  the  top  of  the  blocks  II  pre- 
vents the  clay  from  adhering  to  it.  The  cylinder  M  is  also 
of  wood,  but  is  surfaced  with  felt,  kept  constantly  moist- 
ened. The  die  0  is  also  supplied  with  a  small  stream  of 
water  from  the  same  source,  at  its  upper  corners,  through 
the  tube  o'  (Fig.  3). 

When  the  prism,  after  passing  through  the  die,  has  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  far,  a  small  chock  upon  the  plank  /■: 
rings  a  bell  P,  upon  which  the  man  who  is  turning  the 
crank  stops,  and  by  means  of  a  lever,  not  shown  in  the 
figure,  allows  the  frame  K  R  (Fig.  1)  turning  on  the  hinges 
9  7  to  drop,  and  by  means  of  the  wires  which  it  contains 
to  cut  off  a  certain  number  of  bricks  of  the  proper  width. 

By  means  of  this  machine  4S00  bricks  per  hour  may  be 
turned  out — t8,00l)  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  actual  daily 
production,however,  rarely  exceeds  20,000  to  25,000,  unless 
the  crank  is  relieved. 

In  the  drawing  the  pug-mill  is  represented  as  feeding 
directly  into  the  machine.  As,  however,  the  mill  can 
rarely  supply  the  machine  fast  enough,  it  is  usually  de- 
tached, and  a  proper  quantity  of  clay  prepared  beforehand, 
and  then  shoveled  on  to  the  machine  as  required. 

The  leading  type  of  the  machines  used  at  Ilaverstraw, 
N.  Y.,  and  vicinity  for  the  manufacture  of  common  bricks, 
where  about  2,000,0(10  per  day  are  made  during  the  work- 
ing season,  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  is  known  as  the  "Ver- 
valen  machine."  The  object  of  this  machine  is  merely  to 
fill  the  moulds  more  rapidly  than  could  be  done  by  hand, 
and  not  to  produce  a  pressed  brick. 

A  is  a  wooden  box  or  tub  about  3  feet  4  inches  square 
inside,  and  from  4  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  high,  into  which 
the  clay  to  be  moulded  is  cast,  B  is  a  vertical  iron  shaft 
about  5  inches  in  diameter,  geared  with  the  engine  shaft 
C,  which  imparts  to  it  a  horizontal  rotary  motion.  Tho 
lower  end  of  B  is  provided  with  a  heavy  casting,  shaped 
like  the  letter  S.  called  the  irjy^er,  which  sweeps  the  clay 
through  a  lateral  opening  in  the  front  side  of  A  into  the 
cast-iron  box  I). 

The  shaft  B  is  provided  with  a  number  of  projecting  arms, 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-two,  which  clear  the  sides  of  the 
tub  by  about  one  inch,  and  serve  to  mix  the  ingredients 
before  they  are  expelled  by  the  wiper.  When,  however, 
the  clay  is  previously  mixed  by  a  tempering  wheel,  these 


arms  are  removed,  leaving  only  the  wiper,  and  the  tub  then 
serves  merely  as  a  hopper.  The  bottom  of  the  cast-iron 
box  D  is  provided  with  six  openings,  through  which  the 
prepared  clay  is  forced  into  corresponding  openings  in  the 


mould  E.  'A  sort  of  rectangulni  j  i  u^rks  up  and  down 
in  the  box  D  by  means  of  a  connecting  ro*I  F  run  by  a 
drum  G.  A  crank  at  the  end  of  the  drum-shaft  H  com- 
municates a  stroke  of  about  seven  inches  to  the  piston, 
which  stroke,  however,  can  be  diminished  at  pleasure  by 
shifting  the  position  of  a  pin  at  the  lower  extremity  of  F. 
The  bottom  of  the  piston  does  not  come  nearer  than  about 
six  inches  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  D. 

The  action  of  the  machine  will  now  be  readily  under- 
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stood.     The  prepared  clay  is  swept  by  the  wiper  out  of  A 

into  D,  whcneo  it  is  expelled  hy  a  down  stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton into  a.  mould  placed  under  it.  While  this  mould  is 
being  filled  an  cmiJty  one  is  inserted  behind  it  throuf;h  the 
aperture  I.  The  drum  (i  continuing  its  revolution  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  a  cam  K  strikes  the  lever  L,  throw- 
ing it  forward,  ns  shown  in  the  figure.  It  carries  with  it 
the  shaft  M.  which  liy  means  of  a  horizontal  rod  attached 
to  two  cranks  (one  of  which  is  shown  partially  in  the  figure 
at  N)  and  passing  liehind  the  empty  mould,' forces  it"for- 
ward.  thrusting  out  the  full  one  upon  the  table  0.  and  pla- 
cing the  empty  mould  in  position  to  be  filled.  The  drum  G 
continuing  its  revolution,  another  cam.  placed  so  as  to  clear 
the  top  of  the  lever  L,  strikes  the  u]iper  arm  of  the  lever  P, 
causing  it,  by  means  of  the  projection  (J,  to  return  L  to  its 
primitive  position.  A  chock  prevents  li  from  falling  too  far 
back.     And  so  on. 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  admits,  the 
mixture  of  the  ingredients  is  made  by  the  pug-mill  work- 
ing in  the  tub.  In  this  case  a  rectangular  pit  is  prepared 
directly  behind  the  machine,  capable  of  containing  (he 
amount  of  clay  required  for  a  day's  work.  The  clay  is 
placed  over  night  in  this  pit,  and  is  wet  down  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  water,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  clay  used.  In  the  morning  the  other  ingredients,  con- 
sisting of  sand  and  anthracite  coal-dust,  are  carted  (o  the  pit 
and  roughly  mixed  by  two  spaders,  who  afterwards  throw 
it  up  into  the  tub,  where  the  pug-mill  eom]iletes  the  mixing. 
The  proportion  of  sand  used  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  clay  and  the  relative  proportions  in  which 
the  two  are  found  in  the  bank.  It  may  bo  taken,  on  an 
average,  at  one-third  sand  to  two-thirds  el.ay.  The  niiAcr- 
etraw  sand  is  of  excellent  quality,  and,  more  than  the  cl.av, 
gives  the  bricks  of  this  locality  their  jteculiar  character. 
Coal-dust  is  used  in  the  average  proportion  of  8  pecks  (o 
the  1000  bricks.  For  burning  projicrly  in  the  kilns,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  what  are  called  fhntbfc-mal  bricks  is  re- 
quired, in  which  the  proportion  is  about  5  bushels  of  dust 
per  lOOU  bricks.  When  mixed  in  a  circular  pit  by  means 
of  a  '*  tempering  wheel,"  the  clay  and  <'Oal-dust  are  dis- 
posed in  alternate  layers  and  cut  up  by  the  wheel.  The 
sand  is  then  added,  and  incorporated  by  the  wheel.  This 
operation  consumes  the  entire  day. 

When  the  moulds,  which  arc  made  mostly  of  cherry  or 
locust  wood,  and  contain  six  brielts  each,  are  thrust  from 
under  the  press  upon  the  table,  they  arc  placed  on  trucks 
and  wheeled  under  the  drying  shed.     The  bricks  are  thrown 


the  clay  is  dug  till  the  bricks  are  loaded  in  the  vessels. 
Thus,  an  establishment  employing  forty  hands,  all  told, 
should  turn  out  40,000  bricks  jicr  day.  The  .M.irand  brick- 
machine.  Fig.  5,  consists 
essentially  of  a  pug- mill, 
under  which  revolves  a 
horizontal  iron  table,  in 
which  there  are  eight 
openings  or  moulds  of 
the  size  of  a  brick.  The 
liiill  mixes  the  clay,  and 
forces  it  down  warci  by  its 
helicoidal  arms  through 
a  slot  in  the  bottom  of 
the  mill,  thus  filling  the 
moulds  as  they  pass  un- 
dertheslut.  Kaeh  mould 
then  passes  undera  pres- 
surc-plalo,  which  con- 
fines tile  clay  on  top, 
while  a  movable  plate, 
which  closes  the  mould 
at  the  bottom,  is  forced 
uji  by  passing  over  a 
cam.  This  compresses 
Iho  plastic  brick,  forcing  out  the  air  and  excess  of  clay 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  pressure-plate.  After  passing 
the  pressure-plate  the  bricks  are  thrust  up  to  the  top  of  table, 
and  then  moved  aulonuitieally  to  an  endless  band,  which 
carries  them  away.  From  the  band  thev  are  loaded  upon 
cars,  which  convey  them  into  drying-ovens.  They  go  to 
the  kiln  the  next  day.  "  Q.  A.  (ill.i.MoHE. 

Brick,  Arrh.Tology  of.  This  material  has  in  recent 
times  attraclcil  much  archa  "logical  interest.  The  Hilrlo 
mentions  brick  as  the  material  of  which  the  towered'  liabel 
was  made  :  '•  do  to.  let  us  make  brick  and  burn  Iheni  thor- 
oughly "  (Gen.  xi.  A) :  and  it  ispreeisely  in  this  region,  Iho 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  that  the  most  inter- 
esting archa-ologieal  remains  of  this  character  are  found. 
The  Uahylonian  bricks  were  usually  burned  in  n  kiln,  while 
those  of  Nineveh  were  more  frequently  sun-dried.  Wo 
learn  also  from  the  Bible  that  sun-dried  bricks  were  ex- 
tensively cuLployed  in  K.gypt :  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
prineipnl  employments  of  the  enslaved  Israelites  to  make 
such  bricks,  in  which  straw  was  mingled  with  the  clay  so 
ns  to  increase  the  durability  of  the  mass,  lint  Egyptian 
builrlings  made  of  unburnt  brick,  even  without  straw,  are 


out  upon  the  flat.     AVhen  suflicicntly  dry  they  are  "edged      still  standing  in  good  preservation,     .'^oule  of  these  build 
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up  "  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  an  eiltjei;  then 
*'  spatted,"  or  tapped  with  a  flat  board  called  a  "  spatter," 
to  give  them  a  clean  edge,  and  then  "  hacked  up,"  or  placed 
in  long  and  narrow  rows  on  edge.  When  dry  enough — 
that  is,  in  one  to  three  da.vs,  according  to  weather — they 
are  built  up  in  *' arches,"  set  on  edge  in  the  order  called 
"three  over  one."  The  arches  contain  2.S,000  to  uj,000 
bricks  each,  and  arc  G  bricks  or  4  feet  wide,  about  It 
bricks  or  80  feet  deep,  and  from  45  to  65  courses  high. 
E.aeh  arch  has  an  opening  at  the  bottom — hence  tho  name 
— in  the  centre  of  its  width,  in  which  the  wood  used  in 
baking  is  placed.  On  the  outside  arc  jilaccd  the  '•  double- 
coal  "  bricks,  to  the  numlier  of  alniut  8000  per  arch.  Lrieks 
containing  only  the  usual  proportion  of  coal  would  not  burn 
properly  at  this  distance  from  tho  fire. 

A  number  of  arches,  five,  ten,  or  more,  are  built  up  con- 
tiguously, so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  ,a  dry  wall  of  baked  bricks,  the  lower  courses 
being  ono  brick  thick,  and  the  rest  half  a  brick.  At  tho 
bottom  they  leave  a  vacanc.v  between  the  wall  and  the  face 
of  the  arch,  which  gives  a  batter  to  the  covering  wall,  and 
affords  a  better  draught.  Arch-irons  or  cast-iron  frames 
having  an  opening  of  about  ono  stpuvre  foot  are  inserted 
in  the  openings,  and  the  whole  is  smeared  over  with  clay. 
The  hca])  so  prepared  is  called  a  kiln.  This  system  of 
burning  is  pursued  rather  than  that  with  permanent  kilns, 
on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  bricks  which  may  be 
burned  in  a  given  spnee.  At  Ilaverstraw,  yards  control- 
ling only  200  feet  frontage  can  thus  make  from  5,000,000  to 
t),000,0o'o  bricks  jier  season  of  150  working  days. 

About  four  cords  of  wood  arc  used  per  aieh,  and  the 
burning  requires  six  days,  fires  being  lit  tin  Monday  morn- 
ing and  drawn  on  Saturday  evening.  Moulding  is  usually 
carried  on  during  the  forenoon  of  each  day — about  five  to  six 
hours — the  rest  of  the  day  being  spent  in  "hacking  up,"  etc. 

The  machines  above  mentioned  turn  out,  in  ordinary 
working,  ten  moulds  or  sixty  bricks  ])er  minute,  or  18.000 
to  i;il,iiiio  per  forenoon.  They  require  the  following  plant 
and  help  per  machine:  25  mmilds.  I  trucks,  and  S  men. 
If  operated  by  steam,  a  maehine  turning  out  IS. 000  per 
day  re(piirc3  eight  horse-power  nominal,  high  pressure. 

The  standard  of  full  work  in  this  section  is  to  turn  out 
1000  bricks  per  day  for  every  soul  employed,  from  tho  time 


ings  are  with  confidence  referred  to  the  remotest  periods 
of  history.  Similar  though  scarcely  parallel  examjdcs  of 
the  durability  and  excellence  of  uniiurnt  bricks  are  iifl'ord- 
ed  by  the  ndulic  buildings  of  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  many  of  which  were  erected  by  the  natives  long 
before  the  advent  of  the  white  race.  Adobe  buildings 
erected  fnr  public  uses  in  Santa  VO.  New  Mexico,  by  tho 
Spanish  authorities  long  before  the  foundntinn  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  of  North  America,  arc  still  in  use,  having  stood 
for  more  than  three  centuries  with  but  the  most  insignif- 
icant rcjiairs.  This  durability,  however,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Spanish  .\ineriea.  is  largely  due  to  the  dry  weather  which 
prevails  in  both  regions,  and  is  not  observed  in  brick  made 
from  inferior  clays.  The  ancient  Peruvians  made  bricks 
of  the  greatest  excellence,  ns  well  as  sun-dried  bricks  of 
good  (puility.  The  ("hinese  ha\e  for  ages  made  excellent 
bri(d<s.  to  some  of  which  they  give  a  glazed  surface,  like 
that  of  porcelain.  The  jicople  of  India  make  brieks' — those 
of  some  regions  finely  ornamenled.  and  superior  in  quality 
to  the  bricks  of  Europe  and  America.  The  old  ruins  of 
Farther  India  and  .lava  attest  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of 
briekmiiking  in  those  regions. 

lint  the  great  discovery  of  tho  secret  of  tho  cuneiform 
writing  has  of  late  attracted  renewed  attention  to  the  bricks 
of  liabylon,  each  of  which  bears  at  least  the  name  of  some 
king  (notably  thaOof  Nebuchadnezzar),  the  writing  having 
been  in  most  cases  made  upon  the  soft  clay  by  a  stylus  of 
iron.  This  jiractieo  of  marking  bricks  with  some  name, 
as  that  of  the  ruler  or  tho  manufacturer,  has  ^irevaileil  in 
odier  countries,  nodibly  in  ancient  Uonic.  The  Uomans 
made  many  jiiiblic  iind  private  buildings  of  brick,  often 
of  excellent  chiimetcr :  but  in  some  of  their  subterranean 
water-courses,  recently  cleared  out.  the  brick  lining  has 
disappeared,  leaving  a  honeycomb  of  |irojecting  nuirlar. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  Honian  biiekmaking  was  derived 
from  (hat  of  Greece,  in  the  latter  eountr.v  a  very  important 
and  extensive  industry  in  ancient  times;  and  the  Greeks, 
it  is  stated,  learned  the  art  of  bricknuiking  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. Hut  if  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  such  origin  lor 
so  univeri'al  an  art  in  siudi  countries,  the  Greeks  might  per- 
haps be  inuigined  to  have  acquired  it  from  the  .\ssyriaiis 
in  Cyprus,  for  there  the  two  civilizations  had  a  point  of 
contact,  I'll  MILKS  W .  (JiirrM:. 
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Brick,  a  township  of  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.    Pop.  2724. 

Brick  Creek,  a  township  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.    Pop. 

5otJ:t. 

Brick  Meeting-House,  a  post-township  of  Cecil  co., 

Md.      Pop.  lo64. 

Bricks'burg,  a  post-village  of  Brick  township.  Ocean 
CO.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Buy  B.  R.,  44  miles 
S.  by  AV.  of  New  York.  It  is  a  new  and  thriving  settle- 
ment, and  has  manulactures  of  lumber,  sash  and  blinds, 
brick,  etc.  Considerable  capital  is  invested  in  raising 
small  fruits  for  market.  It  has  one  weekly  paper,  a  ladies' 
seminary,  and  a  fine  public  school  building. 

Bridesburg,  a  former  township  of  Philadelphia  co., 
Pa.,  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
about  7  miles  X.  by  E.  of  the  State-house.  It  contains  a 
U.  S.  arsenal. 

Bridewell,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  offenders.  This  name  was  originally  applied  to 
a  well  which  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Bride  in  London,  and 
a  hospital  founded  on  that  site  by  Edward  VI.  Henry 
A'lII,  also  built  here  about  1522  a  palace  called  Bridewell, 
which  Edward  VI.  gave  to  the  city  of  London  to  be  used 
as  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction  '•  for  the  strumpet 
and  idle  person,  for  the  rioter  that  eonsumeth  all,  and  the 
vagabond  that  will  abide  in  no  place." 

Bridge.  {The  etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure:  but, 
(iccordhuj  to  JHchanlHoHf  its  derivation  is  believed  to  imply 
that  which  reaches,  stretches,  or  extends;  i.  e.  front  baulc  to 
bank,  across  a  river,  from  side  to  side,  point  to  point — any- 
thimj  built,  raised,  and  stretched  or  extendvd.  across.)  If,  as 
defined  by  Rankine  (see  Engineering)  the  engineer  "is  he 
who  by  art  and  science  makes  the  mechanical  properties  of 
matter  serve  the  ends  of  man,"  it  may  further  be  said  that 
the  form  of  matter  which  earliest  presented  the  problem 
of  its  reduction  to  subservience  to  his  purposes  was  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  To  a  social  being — a  member  of  com- 
munities in  which  civilization  has  made  any  advances — 
paths  of  communication  from  place  to  place  are  among  the 
earliest  felt  necessities;  and  in  connection  with  them  the 
surmounting,  by  bridges,  of  the  barriers  presented  by  ra- 
vines, rivulets,  and  rivers.  In  a  rude  state  of  society  the 
most  obvious  and  simple  bridge  is  a  tree  thrown  across  the 
stream  {if  but  a  rivulet),  and  hence,  says  Rankine,  "the 
first  man  who  bridged  a  torrent  with  a  fallen  tree  had  in 
him  something  of  the  engineer:"  putting  bridge  building 
among  the  very  first  exhibitions  of  the  engineering  art. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  from  the  engineer's  art, 
as  exhibited  in  bridge-building,  was  derived  the  title  of  the 
Roman  high  priest ;  a  title  transmitted  to  the  Roman 
Bishop  and  now  symbolizing  to  the  faithful  of  the  Romau 
Church,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  infallible  head  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  otherwise  styled  The  Pope.  The 
word  "  Pontiff,"  says  Webster,  is  "  said  to  be  derived  from 
pons.Oi  bridge,  and /accre,  to  make,  because  the  first  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  was  constructed  and  consecrated  by  the  high 
priest." 

We  have  indicated  the  fallen  tree  as  the  rudest  and, 
most  probably,  the  earliest  bridge.  Singularly  the  next 
step  in  bridge-building  seems  to  have  been  one  which,  in 
its  full  development,  involves  the  refinements  of  the  con- 
structive art  and  of  The  mathematical  science.  '*  Another 
step  in  advance  (Tomlinson's  Encya.  of  the  Useful  Arts) 
is  to  stretch  across  a  river  a  number  of  ropes,  made  of 
rushes  or  leathern  thongs,  secured  on  the  opposite  banks 
between  trees  and  posts,  and  connected  and  covered,  so  as 
to  form  a  slight  bridge.  This  method  is  practised  in  some 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  South  America.  The  ropes 
are  formed  of  thongs  of  o.\-hide,  consisting  of  several 
strands,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  across 
these,  in  a  transverse  direction,  sticks  are  laid,  and  these 
arc  covered  with  a  flooring  of  branches  of  trees.  In  other 
cases,  an  ox-hide  rope  is  extended  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  and  is  secured  to  each  bank  by  uicans 
of  strong  posts.  On  one  side  is  a  kind  of  wheel,  or  winch, 
to  straighten  or  slacken  the  rope,  from  which  hangs,  by  a 
clue  at  each  end,  a  kind  of  leathern  hammock,  capable  of 
holding  a  man.  A  rojie  fastened  to  either  clue,  and  ex- 
tended to  each  side  of  the  river,  is  used  for  drawing  the 
hammock  to  the  side  intended.  A  push  at  its  first  setting 
off  sends  it  quickly  to  the  other  side.  Mules  are  carried 
over  in  this  way." 

To  use  these  cables  in  pairs  and  to  suspend  from  them  a 
flooring  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  suspension  bridge. 
**  Such  bridges  are  very  numerous  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  China,  where  the  germ  of  nearly  everything 
connected  with  the  Useful  Arts  is  found,  suspension  bridges 
are  formed  of  five  parallel  chains  with  liuks  one  foot  in 
diameter,  on  which  a  loose  bamboo  flooring  is  laid.  An- 
other form  is  described  as  consisting  of  two  parallel  chains 
four  feet  apart,  suspended  over  stone  piers  about  ei^ht  feet 


high  on  each  bank.  The  ends  of  the  chains  pass  back 
from  thence,  turn  obliquely,  and  are  bedded  in  the  rock, 
each  being  fastened  round  a  large  stone,  which  is  kept 
down  by  a  mass  of  smaller  stones  laid  upon  it.  A  plank 
about  eight  inches  wide,  extending  across  the  river,  is  sus- 
pended from  the  chains  by  bands  made  of  roots,  of  such 
length  that  the  path  is  four  feet  below  the  chains  in  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  bridge.  The  suspending  bands 
are  renewed  every  year,  and  the  planks  are  loose,  so  that 
any  part  can  be  prepared  separately.  The  length  of  one 
of  these  bridges  is  described  as  being  59  feet.  It  is  only 
used  for  foot-passengers;  but  it  is  a  proper  suspension 
bridge,  with  a  horizontal  platform  suspended  from  the 
main  chains." 

But  to  return  to  the  "fallen  tree."  Instead  of  **  felling" 
a  tree  in  place,  the  ttansition  to  stretching  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  a  "  log  "  or  "  beam,"  over  a  ravine  with  suitable,  how- 
ever rude,  artificial  bearing-points,  or  "  abutments,"  is  nat- 
ural and  obvious.'  As  the  art  of  ••  Carpentry  "  developed 
itself,  and  as  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  *'  Strength 
of  Materials  "  was  acquired — particularly  in  its  applications 
to  the  resistance  to  flexure  and  stress  of  beams,  the  "Tim- 
ber Bridge  "  becomes  the  natural  development  of  the  fallen 
tree.  It  would  soon  be  discovered  that  the  simple  "beam" 
stretched  between  two  bearing  points  would  receive  its 
maximum  bending  strain  at  its  middle  point  :  that  thence, 
towards  each  abutment  the  strain  would  rapidly  diminish. 
Hence,  to  get  the  greatest  strength,  with  the  least  weight 
{for  its  own  tceigUt  is  the  preponderating  cause  of  strain) 
the  obvious  expedient  of  making  the  beam  thicker  in  the 
middle. 

Again,  the  discovery  would  soon  be  made  that  the  upper 
or  top  fibres  of  a  beam  are  compressed  and  those  at  the 
bottom  extended,  while  the  middle  ones  are  comparatively 
without  strain;  and  the  transition  to  the  truss  or  framed 
girder  in  which  the  lower  or  tie-beams,  alone,  suffer  ex- 
tension— the  ujiper,  or  brace  timbers,  are  compressed. 

Fig.  1. 


In  applying  the  above  to  long  spans  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  lower  or  tie-beam  (which  may  indeed  be  made  up 
of  more  than  one  piece  "fished"  together)  should  have 
points  of  support  intermediate  between  the  two  abutments; 
also  that  the  upper  (or  Mrii*f-bearing  pieces)  should  be 
stiffened  by  the  application  of  intermediate  bearing  points. 
To  meet  these  requirements  the  truss  assumes  more  com- 
plicated forms,  thus : 

Fir,.  2. 


The  latter  figure  exhibits  nearly  the  principles  of  con- 
struction of  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Schaff- 
hausen. 

Since,  in  a  bent  beam  it  is  found  that  the  top  fibres  are 
compressed,  the  bottom  ones  extended,  while  the  middle 
ones,  neither  compressed  nor  extended  [lonffitudinaVy)  serve 
to  bind  the  other  parts  together,  an  artificial  beam  on  a 
large  scale  may  be  made  by  uniting  the  top  and  bottom 
longitudinal  pieces  by  a  web  of  diagonals  which  shall  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  middle  fibres  of  the  j)ure  beam.  This  is 
accomplished  in  the  various  kinds  of  "  trusses  "  in  which 
the  upper  and  lower  members  are  connected  by  different 
systems  of  diagonal  bracing  combined  with  vertical  ties  : 
as  in  Fig.  3. 

Fir..  X 


Hence,  also,  the  "lattice  bridge  "  so  much  in  use  for  or- 
dinary road  bridges  in  this  country,  and  for  some  of  our 
earlier  railroad  bridges. 
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The  princijiles  and  qualities  of  the  Town  lattice  (Fig.  4)  |  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  roadwavs  which  thev  are  t.) 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Its  cheapness  and  i  carry  over  the  numerous  streams  are  tlicmselves.'for  the 
the  facility  df  Its  construction  adapted  it  lor  universal  use  in  |  most  part,  only  the  earth  thrown  up  and  consolidated.   On 

Fio.  4. 


our  earliest  railways  they  were  naturally  resorted  to,  but 

being  deficient  in  strength,  other  combinations  of  timber 

were  resorted  to,  especially  the  arch,  which  (the  Burr)  truss 

Fro.  5. 


(Fig.  5)  is  exemplified  in  some  of  our  older  e.xisting  railway 
bridges,  and  in  the  well-known  road-bridge  at  Trenton,  built 


in  1801.  Other  forms  of  timber  bridges  (sec  p.  fpl51,  though 
admirable  for  their  extent  and  the  ingenuity  employed  in 
their  eoiistructioii,  were  likewise  deficient  in  the  rigidity 
essential  for  railway  purposes. 

It  fell  to  the  part  of  Col.  S.  H.  Long,  U.  S.  Engineerf, 
in  his  capacity  of  chief  of  the  board  of  engineers  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  in  the  year  1SL'.S  to  devise  a 
suitable  timber  bridge  for  the  uses  of  that  great  under- 
taking. He  aimed  at  a  structure  simjilc  in  its  character, 
requiring  only  tlie  skill  of  a  good  hou^e-earpeuter  or  joiner, 
and  heneo  to  be  of  timlier,  whieli,  bolii  strong  and  of  little 
weight,  is  generally  proeur.able  upon  the  route,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  rapid  replacement  in  ease  of  destruction  by  lire 
or  flood,  and  of  which  the  first  cost  is  very  small.  The 
first  bridge  on  this  plan,  on  the  Washington  road  at  its  in- 
tersection with  and  over  a  deep  cut  of  tlie  Baltimore  ami 
Ohio  R.  I!.,  21  miles  fiom  Baltimore,  is  thus  sketched  and 
described  by  the  inventor  (Fig.  0) : 

"  The  length,  or  span,  of  the  bridge  is  109  feet;  its  width 


Fig.  6. 


from  out  to  out,  24  feet ;  and  its  height  from  bottom  to  top 
of  its  posts  is  155  feet.  It  is  supported  by  a  double  truss- 
frame  on  each  side,  furnished  with  arch  braces  from  beneath 
only,  Hie  upper  arch-braces  not  being  required  in  a  bridge 
of  tiiat  length.  The  exterior  string-pieces  of  each  string 
arc  only  6  inches  square,  and  the  exterior  6"  X  ^"'  The 
posts  at  the  ends  and  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  as  also 
the  arch-braces,  are  of  the  size  last  mentioned.  The  other 
posts  and  the  main  braces  are  6  inches  square.  The  counter 
and  lateral  braces  are  only  5  inches  square, 

"  The  whole  of  the  timber,  except  the  keys,  is  white  pine, 
with  no  other  seasoning  than  wliat  it  might  have  acquired 
in  six  weeks,  during  wliich  time  the  work  was  in  progress, 
having  been  framed  and  raised  in  that  time  by  six  workmen 
only.  Independently  of  the  abutments  and  exterior  cover- 
ing of  the  bridge,  its  cost,  inclusive  of  materials  and  work- 
manship of  every  kind,  was  only  $114.').  .  .  . 

"  Agreeably  to  the  most  appro\'erl  rules  for  computing 
the  strength  of  similar  structures,  it  will  sustain  on  every 
square  foot  of  its  floor,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  at 
least  120  pounds,  or,  equably  distributed  over  the  entire 
surface  of  its  floor,  about  110  tons  weight." 

It  was  intendeil  liy  C(d.  I,iing  that  the  ravine  now  spanned 
by  the  Carrolllon  vinduet.so  called,  and  the  deep  valley  of 
(Jadsby's  Run,  should  bo  crossed  by  bridges  of  timber  on 
this  pian,  and  the  road  bridge,  before  described  by  Col. 
Long,  was  constructed  by  him  ami  erected  for  the  purpo!>o 
of  showing  that  his  trussed  frame  would  furnish  tlic  desid- 
eratum then  sought — viz.  a  structure  of  timber  of  suflieient 
strength  and  rigidity  to  meet  all  the  rcquiremenls  of  a  rail- 
road bridge,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  company  changed  its  policy,  and  the  CarroU- 


30  40  50 

ton  viaduct  was  built  of  stone  at  enormous  cost :  while  the 
valley  of  (Jadsby's  Run  was  raised  to  grade  by  a  stone 
structure  and  heavy  embankment. 


Jlore  recent  forms  of  timber  bridges  for  railroads,  built 
under  the  Howe  patent  (Fig.  7),  Mcl'ullum  (Fig.  S),  and 

Fill.  8. 


other  trussed-framo  bridges,  derive  their  origin  from  that 
of  CoL  Long,  the  first  in  this  country,  at  least,  who  njiplicd 
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the  rectangular  trussed  frame,  pure  and  simple,  to  bridges 
for  railroads. 

The  first  bridge  built  of  the  Long  truss  was  in  1S38  for 
Capt.  W.  H.  Swift,  IT.  ?.  Engineers,  when  engineer  of  the 
Western  {now  Boston  and  Albany)  R.  R.,  at  Warren  Vil- 
lage, Mass.,  and  under  the  siiecifieations  entered  in  the  pa- 
tent of  Col.  Lc)ng.  The. 'Second  bridge  built  by  Mr.  Howe  was 
on  his  own  phiu,  over  the  t'onneetieut  at  .Springfield,  under 
Major  Whistler,  then  engineer  of  above  road  (1841-42). 

Our  great  trunk  railroads  are  no  longer  hampered  by  the 
want  of  capital  which  generally  forl^ade  bridge  construction 
over  large  rivers  and  estuaries,  yet  wooden  bridges  must  pre- 
vail in  our  new  railway  enterprises,  and  hence  this  remi- 
niscence of  their  early  adoption,  though  anticipating  what 
we  have  to  say  in  connection  with  the  more  general  history 
of  timber  bridges,  is  deemeil  appropriate. 

Although  the  "fallen  tree"  and  its  development,  the 
timber  bridge,  must  have  been  the  earliest  of  bridges  yet 
with  the  exception  of  drawings  made  by  Palladio  and  others 
from  the  description  given  in  Cajsar's  Commentaries  of  his 
bridge  over  the  Rhine,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of 
any  ancient  bridge."*' 

This  famous  bridge  has  been  cited  in  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  engineers  and  architects  as  worthy  of 
record.  It  w,a.s  constructed  over  the  lower  Rhine  some- 
where between  Emerich  and  the  AVcsel,  perhaps  (and  quite 
probably  when  the  situation  of  Cwsar's  camp  at  that  time 
is  considered)  at  the  very  place  where  the  city  first  named 
is  now  built.  Its  length  must  have  been  somewhere  be- 
tween 550  and  fioO  yards.  C.'Bsar  (according  to  Rondelet) 
describes  his  own  work  as  follows : 

'•  Urged  by  these  powerful  motives  Ca'sar  resolved  to 
cross  the  Rhine  with  his  army.  The  use  of  boats  offered 
no  sufficient  security  for  .such  an  operation,  and,  moreover, 
a  resort  to  this  means  seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  his 
glory  and  of  the  honor  of  the  Roman  name.  On  the 
other  hand  the  establishment  of  a  bridge  presented  great 
difficulties  on  account  of  the  width,  depth,  and  velocity  of 
the  current.  Ho  persisted  nevertheless  in  regarding  this 
as  the  only  fit  means;  and  the  bridge  was  executed  in  the 
following  manner  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  it  con- 
.  ceivcd  in  his  own  mind. 

•'  Timbers  of  a  foot  and  a  half  thickness,  shaqiened  at 
the  foot,  and  of  a  length  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the 
river,  were  assembled  in  couples,  allowing  an  interval  of 
two  feet  between  them.  Thus  united  by  means  of  suitable 
apparatus,  they  were  let  down  into  tlic  water,  not  vertically 
like  ordinary  piles,  but  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  thus  driven.  Another  couple  with  opposite  in- 
clination was  then  fi.xed  (or  driven)  4U  feet  below  the  first. 
These  double  pieces,  thus  disposed,  received  at  their  ex- 
tremity a  beam  of  2  feet  thickness  which  filled  the  interval 
between  the  pieces  of  each  pair,  and  which  was  thus  sup- 
ported at  each  end  by  double  ties. 

"  This  frame-work  composed  of  pieces  inclined  in  oppos- 
ing direction.?,  strongly  connected  with  each  other,  formed  ' 
a  very  solid  combination  :  for  the  property  of  such  a  dis- 
position of  materials  is  that  the  force  of  the  current  adds 


to  its  stability  by  exerting  a  strong  pressure  on  the  assem- 
blage. 

"After  making  a  number  of  similar  structures,  placed  at 
equal  distances  and  extending  from  shore  to  shore,  a  con- 
tinuous flooring  was  added  composed  of  beams  covered 
with  fascines.  Besides  these  arrangements  inclined  (brace) 
piles  were  driven  on  the  lower  side  and  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  work,  forming  a  whole  capable  of  resisting  the 
greatest  impetuosity  of  the  current. 

"  The  same  was  done  above  to  protect  against  floating 
trees  or  boats  which  the  enemy  might  send  down  the 
stream  with  a  view  of  destroying  the  structure. 

"  The  tenth  day  after  the  cutting  and  assembling  of  the 
timbers,  the  bridge  was  entirely  finished  and  the  army  ac- 
comjilished  its  passage." 

Rondelet  gives  two  "restorations"  (as  they  may  bo 
called)  of  this  interesting  bridge  (see  Plate  XCVIII. 
"Art  de  Batir").  of  which  the  sketch  herewith  is  one  :-^ 
but  the  foregoing  description  is,  like  ali  the  works  of 
its  great  author,  so  lucid  as  to  scarce  need  pictorial  illus- 
tration. 

Fig.  9. 


Among  the  earlier  wooden  bridges  of  which  we  have 
record  the  boldest  and  most  ingeniously  constructed  was 
that  at  Schatf  hausen  on  the  Rhine. 

A  stone  bridge  that  had  spanned  the  Rhino  here  having 
fallen,  and  the  project  of  rebuilding  it  being  found  imprac- 
ticable, Ulric  (jrubcnmann,  a  common  carj^enter  of  Tuefl'cn. 
produced  a  model  for  a  wooden  bridge,  supported  only  by 
the  abutments  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  After  some  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  SchaflThausen.  his 
proposal  was  ado]ited,  and  he  comjdeted  this  truly  extraor- 
dinary work  in  the  year  1758.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  was  .164  feet,  and  its  breadth  IS  feet.  It  was  eight 
feet  out  of  a  straight  line,  the  angle  pointing  down  the 
river;  and  171  feet  from  the  town  abutment.  This  mag- 
nificent and  ingenious  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  April  1799. 


Fiu.  10. 


Fig.  in  represents  a  single  sp,an  of  the  bridge. 

Sfili  more  worthy  of  adminition,  though  less  known,  was 
the  bridge  of  AVettingen  over  the  Liminat,  near  Baden, 
constructed  by  the  same  Ulric  jointly  with  his  brother, John 
Grubenmann.  Its  span  was  .sijO  feet,  without  intermediate 
support.  This  bridge  too  was  destroyed  in  the  campaign 
of  1799.  "  The  destruction  of  these  bridges,"  s.ays  Ronde- 
let, "would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only  to  the 
public  but  more  especially  to  the  Art  of  Carpentry  had  not 
the  pbans  and  details,  the  knowledge  of  which  cannot  be 
too  widely  disseminated,  lieen  carefully  preserved." 

Fig.  11  rcjiresents  a  half  span. 

In  our  own  country,  until  the  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction of  iron,  timber  has  been  ahuont  exclusively  em- 

*  The  oldest  wooden  bridge  on  record  is  the  Pons  sublicius 
which  existed  at  Rome  500  years  B.  C.  It  is  ccUbratod  for  the 
combat  of  Horatius  Codes,  ;{  Roman  knichl.  who  saved  the  cily 
by  his  noble  defence  of  this  l>ridi;e.  The  word  sublicius  is  be- 
lieved to  imply  wooden  piers  or  piles. 


ployed  in  Bridge-building,  the  early  history  of  which  de- 
scribes many  noteworthy  structures.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  that  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Pliiladelphia, 
styled  by  its  builder,  Lewis  Wernwag,  "  The  Colossus  of 
Fairmount."     It  is  thus  described  by  Cresy. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  carpentry,  composed  of  a 
single  arch,  the  span  of  which  was  340  feet,  and  it  had  no 
other  support  than  that  of  the  two  abutments ;  the  versed 
sine  was  38  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  carriage  way  30 
feet.  The  principal  timbers,  which  were  of  large  dimen- 
sion, were  all  ^awn  down  the  middle,  for  the  purp.isc  of  as- 
certaining whether  they  were  perfectly  sound  ;  and  when  ap- 
plied to  the  bridge  they  were  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance 
to  allow  the  tenons  of  29  king-posts,  which  radiated  to  the 
centre,  to  ]>ass,  without  any  mortises  being  cut  to  receive 
them;  by  this  means  the  air  circulated  freely  round  all  the 
timbers,  and  dry  rot  was  prevented ;  the  main  ribs  consisted 


*  There  is  also  one  in  the  book  of  Thomas  Pope,  cited  here, 
after. 
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lXfthwriof.u?T''r.'''''"'^'"P' ",""""''''"  I  ""«  introduced,  which  kept  tho  heads  from  approachi^s 
ron       ioVween    hi  ,  '''I'"'''  '"''""'''•^  ""  '  '"""«'"      ""'^  ''■'■'■^'  ""J  "'  aJJKion  two  other  t,u,ber«.  pkccd  dilg! 

iron.     UUween  the  top.  ol  the  kmg-posta  strammg  beams  I  onally  like  St.  Andrew's  cro.s,  were  inserted  in'  each  of  the 


Fig.  U. 


divisions,  strutting  the  king-posts  more  firmly  and  prevent- 
ing tho  arch  from  springing.  The  abutments,  against 
which  the  timber  arch  pressed,  were  of  solid  masonry,  and 
carried  up  considerably  higher  than  the  top  of  the"  iirch. 
The  floor  of  the  bridge  was  ujion  girders,  laid  upon  should- 
ers formed  in  the  sides  of  the  king-posts,  to  which  they  were 
firmly  bolted:  on  the  tops  of  the  kings,  an. 1  in  the  direction 
of  the  transverse  girders,  were  the  tic-beams  of  the  roof; 
these  latter  not  only  served  to  maintain  the  roof  securely, 

Fig. 


but  also  the  heads  of  the  kings  in  their  perpendicular  and 
proper  position.  The  roof  was  lightly  forme.l,  and  tho 
soles  ot  the  bridge  were  close  boarded,  so  that  the  limhen, 
or  the  principles  of  their  construction,  eould  not  be  seen." 
i'lg.  12  e.vhibits  the  arrangement  described-  its  great 
simplicity  comjiared  with  tho  two  just  before  described 
IS  striking.  The  builder  asserts  that  he  can  build  to  500 
feet  span  "  by  making  the  ribs  of  more  pieces  in  depth  and 
thickness  and  all  the  parts  in  proportion." 
12. 


Span,  340  ft.  3J  in. 

This  beautiful  structure  was  compared  by  Fanny  Kemblo 
in  her  "Journal,"  to  "a  scarf  rounded  by  the  wind  and 
flung  over  the  river." 

Tho  writer  is  informed  that  the  upper  part  of  the  west 
abutment  had  yielded  (receded)  three  or  four  inches  under 
the  thrust  of  the  arch  but,  apparently,  without  detriment 
to  stability.  On  one  occasion  an  unusual  load  (a  heavy 
stone)  was  allowed  to  pass  over  this  single  stretch  of  310 
feet  3J  inches  (the  accurate  lineal  span)  which  had  been 


refused  passage  over  the  Market  street  triple  span  bridee 
(See  Fig.  Ki.)  '  *'  ' 

Like  its  famous  predecessors  of  Schaffhausen  and  Wctt- 
ingen,  this  beautiful  structure  has  ceased  to  exist;  not  like 
them  a  victim  of  "man's  ravage,"  but  of  tho  arch  enemy 
to  all  wooden  monuments — accidental  coinbuslion  (Isli.S). 

Another  notable  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Schuylkill  at 
a  much  earlier  period  of  which  a  sketch  is  given  herewith. 

It  is  described  by  Thomas  Pope  *  as  follows : 


Fig.  13. 


"  It  is  composed  of  three  arcs  of  wood,  supported  by  two 
stone  piers,  with  two  abutments  and  wing-walls.  The 
western  pier  is  sunk  in  an  astonishing  depth  of  water,  jier- 
haps  greater  than  ever  any  bridge  pier  was  before  sunk,  in 
any  part  of  the  world;  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  it 
is  placed  being  forty-one  feet  nine  inches  below  eoiiiliion 
high  tides.  Tho  piers  were  built  with  cotfer-diuns.  The 
dam  for  the  western  pier  was  (ruriously  constructed,  from  a 
design  furnished  by  Mr.  AVilliain  \Veston,  a  celebrated 
hydraulic  engineer  of  Gainsborough,  in  England.  We  may 
have  some  conception  of  its  miigniliidc  when  we  urc  told 
that  eight  hundred  thousand  feet  of  timber  were  emjiloycd 
in  it." 

:if  ijf  iiJ  w  «  ^  '^ 

"  The  eastern  abutment  and  wing-walls  are  founded  on  a 
rock.  'I'liose  on  tho  western  side  are  built  on  piles.  There 
are  ujuvards  of  seven  thousand  five  iinn<lred  tons  of  ma- 
sonry in  the  western  pier.  Many  of  the  stones  composing 
both  piers  weigh  from  three  to  twelve  tons.  A  number  of 
massive  chains  are  stretched  in  various  positions  acripss  the 
piers.  These  are  worked  in  with  the  masonry,  the  exterior 
of  which  is  elanipeil,  and  finished  in  the  most  substantial 
and  workmanlike  style. 

"  The  frame  of  the  superstructure  was  designed  and 
erected  by  Timothy  Palmer  of  Newburyport,  Massochusctts. 
It  is  a  masterly  piece  of  workinanshiji.  combining  in  its 
)irinciplcs  that  of  king-posts  and  braces  with  that  of  a  stone 
arc.  Half  of  each  jiost,  with  the  brace  between  them,  will 
form  the  voussoir  of  an  arc.  and  lines  through  the  middle 
of  each  post  would  describe  the  ra<lii  or  joints." 

Another  notable  bridge  is  described  by  the  same  author 
as  follows  : 

"  PisrATAQFA  HitinnE.  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  a  bridge  was  built  over  the  Hiver 
Piseataciua,  seven  miles  above  Portsmouth.  Its  length  is 
t*enty-si.x  hundred  feet;  of  which  twenty-two  hundred 


feet  are  planked.  The  greater  part  of  this  Bridge  is  built 
of  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  common  wav. 
But  that  part  which  engages  Ihe  attention  of  travellers, "is 
an  arc  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  uniting  two  islands, 
over  water  forty-six  feet  deep.  This  stupendous  arc  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  on  the  chord,  is  allowed  to  be  a 
masterly  piece  of  .Architecture,  ]danned  and  built  by  (he 
ingenious  Mr.  Timothy  Palmer  of  Xenburyport.  This 
bridge  cost  the  jiroprictors  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars," 

This  bridge  is  alluded  loin  the  ICcIinburgli  Kncyclopa'dia 
as  one  over  the  "  Porlsmouth  River:"  and  by  Col.  Douglass 
in  his  work  on  military  bridges,  who  says  :  '*  It  was  iiut 
together  with  wooden  keys,  on  Price's  method  of  construc- 
tion, applied  to  a  larger  span,  except  that  there  is  s<mio 
difl'ercnce  in  the  form  of  tlic  keys."  The  writer  observes 
that  the  arch  isextremely  flexible,  aiicl  that  diagonal  bra<es 
would  be  an  im|iroveiiielit  in  it.  Also  that  if  the  three  rilis 
had  b<'en  placed  close  above  one  another,  and  firmly  eou- 
nocted  together,  the  In-idge  would  have  been  much  better 
a<lttpted  to  resist  any  unequal  load,  because,  in  such  ease, 
they  would  have  f<iriucd  a  solid  beam,  equal  in  depth  to  the 
sum  of  their  ilepths. 

And  even  Tredgold  treats  of  it,  saying  "it  would  have 
been  still  better  to  have  inaile  the  same  quantity  of  timber 
into  two  ribs,  with  cross  ties  and  diagonal  braces  between 
them  ;  that  the  method  of  connecting  the  jiarts  by  means 
of  dove-tail  keys  is  objectionable,  as  the  timber  must  bo 
greatly  weakened  by  such  large  mortices,  and  a  very  slight 
degree  of  shrinkage  renders  Ihem  useless;  (hat  it  is  still 
more  objectionable  as  a])plicd  to  the  radial  jdeces,  which 
would  have  been  much  better  notched  on  in  pairs,  and 
bolted  through." 

*"A  Treatise  on  Bridge  .Architecture,"  New  York,  ISIl,  A 
very  curious,  and,  as  a  history  of  liridKe-liuildinir  upto  thnt»I.ite. 
valuable  book.  'The  Society  and  Mercantile  Libraries  possess 
copies. 
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BRIDGE. 


The  special  object  of  the  work  of  Thomas  Pope  was  to 
promulgate  the  project  of  a  *'  Patent  Bridge  "  of  his  own. 
'■  A  mode!  was  built  to  illustrate  a  Bridge  suitable  to  span 
the  Kaj=t  River  at  Xew  York,  with  a  single  arc,  the  chord 
of  which  would  be  1800  feet,  the  altitude  or  versed  sine 
22:>  feet,  the  abutments  were  built  in  the  form  of  so  many 
warehouses,  aud  the  whole  was  erected  by  a  scale  of  g  of 
an  incdi  to  one  foot ;  the  length  of  model  of  half  bridge,  in 
real  measure,  is  nearly  fifty  feet.  The  weight  that  the 
unsuitported  arm  of  this  diminutive  Model  bore  at  one 
time,  since  finished,  has  been  ten  tons;  and  which  has  as- 
tonished the  mind  of  every  beholder." 

"  The  Shipwrights  of  New  York"  (among  which  we  find 
the  well-known  names  of  Henry  Eckforp,  Christian  Bergh, 
Adam  and  Noah  Brown,  Joseph  Webb,  <4e..  &c.)  certify  to 
the  effect  that  "  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  as  our 
joint  opinion,  that  the  strength  thus  furnished  is  more 
than  equal  to  all  that  can  be  needed." 

The  {plan  is  not  withoutmerits  ;  but  the  time  when  "  Riv- 
ers North  and  East  may  have  a  Bridge,"  waited  for  a  Rocb- 
ling.  The  inventor  gives  his  plan  of  construction  in  great 
detail,  together  with  a  view  twice  repeated  of  the  entire 
bridge  spanning  "the  spacious  Hudson."  But  inasmuch  as 
it  was  to  be  jirojected  out  from  its  abutments  without-aid  of 
centreing  or  "  false  works,"  he  has  given  a  view  ( Fig.  1-t) 
of  the  liulf  bridge  thus  projected,  with  the  motto  : 

Fig.  14. 

I 900.  r.T , 


"  Like  half  a  rainbow  rising  on  yon  shore 
While  its  twin  partner  spans  the  semi  o'er 
And  makes  a  perfect  whole  that  need  not  part 
Till  time  has  furnished  lis  a  nobkr  art." 

But  the  frontispiece  exhibits  the  "perfect  whole  "striding 
the  '*  Broad  Hudson,"  with  the  more  ambitious  motto  : 

"  Let  the  Broad  Arch  the  spacious  Hudson  stride, 
And  span  Columbia's  Rivers  far  more  wide, 
Convince  the  world  America  begins. 
To  foster  Arts  the  ancient  work  of  Kings." 

Of  recent  wooden  bridges,  the  Railroad  bridge  at  Bellows 
Falls,  and  the  Susquehanna  Bridge  erected  by  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  Co.,  are  the  most 
notable — the  former  with  spans  of  250  feet  has  been  stand- 
ing since  1850,  and  has  proved  as  efiieient  as  any  of  less 
dimensions,  though  it  has  been  subject  to  uncommon  trials. 
The  centre  deflection,  when  this  bridge  was  tested  by  three 
heavy  locomotives,  drawing  a  freight  train  at  a  speed  of  25 
miles  to  the  hour,  was  nine-tenths  of  an  inch,  the  perma- 
nent set  remaining  being  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
This  bridge  was  designed  and  built  by  Parker,  and  was  the 
first  timber  bridge  for  a  railroad  of  so  long  a  span,  erected 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  Susquehanna  Bridge,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Parker, 
is  thus  described  by  him : 

"The  structure  between  the  shores  of  the  river  is  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  has  thirteen 
supporting  piers  and  two  guard  piers  at  the  draw,  and  two 

Fig 


abutments.  The  piers  are  built  in  water  varying  from  ten 
to  forty-five  feet  in  depth.  The  spang  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  between  bearings.  The  draw  span 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long.  Height  of  suiier- 
structure  twenty-five  feet.  The  superstructure  is  an  im- 
proved form  of  the  Howe  truss.  Wheu  completed  each 
truss  is  to  be  encased  entirely  in  iron,  thus  making  it  fire- 
proof and  free  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  hydraulic  engineering  connected  with  this 
work  is  the  disuse  of  the  Coffer  dam. 

"  Instead  thereof  water-tight  wrought-iron  caissons  have 
been  used. 

*' The  whole  cost  of  the  magnificent  structure  has  been 
something  less  than  $2,000,000. 

"The  bridge  is  approached  from  the  main  road  on  the 
east  side  by  a  track  laid  over  heavy  trestle  work,  fourteen 
hundred  feet  long.  This  trestle  work  is  but  tLinporary, 
and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  will  be  replaced  by  an  earth 
embankment,  supported  by  retaining  walls  of  a]ipro]»ria1e 
masonry.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  firm  abutment  of  strong 
masonry,  handsomely  constructed  of  granite  from  the 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Deposit,  only  six  milts 
from  the  structure.  This  granite  is  of  a  dark  color,  of 
elegant  appearance  when  worked,  and  is  said  to  be  tlio 
hardest  and  heaviest  in  the  world — heavier  by  three  jioundg 
to  the  cubic  foot  than  that  of  the  famous  Egyptian  Pyr- 
amids. There  is  one  of  these  abutments  in  each  end, 
similarly  constructed. 

"  The  bridge  is  secured  to  the  piers  by  means  of  bolts, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  which  pass  through  holes  drilltd 
for  that  purpose  to  near  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  where 
they  are,  by  means  of  a  ring  at  the  end,  attaehed  to  a 
similar  horizontal  bar  that  passes  through  the  sides  of  the 
pier."  The  upper  ends  of  these  perpendicular  bars  pass 
through  a  heavy  oak  bolster,  and  are  fastened  with  a  nut 
at  the  top,  by  means  of  the  screw,  upon  which  they  can  be 
tightened  if  occasion  should  require. 

"  The  timber  of  this  structure  has  been  very  carefully 
selected.  It  has  also  gone  through  the  process  of  Burnet- 
tizing,  by  which  its  durability  is  not  only  increased  at 
least  two-fold,  but  by  which  it  is  rendered  indestructible 
by  fire.  This  treatment  was  applied  by  Mr.  CharUs  P. 
Bent,  who  has  an  establishment  tor  the  j)urpose  at  Ferry- 
ville,  and  several  others  upon  railroads  in  diflerent  States." 

*'  This  process  is  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  consists  in 
removing  air.  etc.,  from  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  by  placing 
it  in  an  exhausted  vessel  and  then  injecting  chloride  of 
zinc." 

"  The  timbers  of  the  bridge  are  secured  by  means  of  iron 
bars  and  butt  seats.  These  bars  are  about  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to  three  inches,  the 
largest  weighing  seven  hundred  pounds.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  nearly  seventeen  hundred  of  these  bars 
are  used.  The  immense  weight  of  the  structure  may  bo 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  there  is  used  upon  each  s]ian 
about  two  hundred  tons  of  wood  and  iron.  Iron  is  much 
more  extensively  used  than  is  common  in  timber  structures. 
As  an  instance,  the  bottom  chords,  where  most  exposed  to 
a  tensile  strain,  are  entirely  sheathed  on  the  sides  with 
plate  iron  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick." 

''For  five  years  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  men 
have  been  employed  upon  this  great  work-  Upon  its  con- 
struction nearly  five  million  feet  of  timber,  twenty  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  masonry,  three  million  pounds  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron  have  been  used." 

Fig.  15  exhibits  an  elevation  of  four  spans,  including 
the  draw,  of  the  bridge  just  described. 


To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  kinds  of  'Mruss  "  for  wooden  bridges  (known  as 
Burr's,  Long's,  Howe's,'*  McCallum's  inflexible  arch,"  etc.) 
would  require  more  S])ace  than  can  be  devoted  to  it  in  a 
work  not  professedly  teehnical.  The  clearest  description 
and  analysis  of  merits  will  be  found  in  Spon's  Dictionary 
of  Engineering,  or  Cresy's  Encyclopasdia. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  suspension  bridges  of  a  sim- 
ple character  are  among  the  primitive  structures  of  man- 
kind, yet  their  development  into  important  structures 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  civilized  intercourse,  de- 
manded an  advance  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  materials 
and  the  principles  of  construction,  which  has  only  been 
made  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  Bridges  of 
rope  or  cordage  are  described  in  works  on  Military  Engi- 


neering early  in  the  17th  century;  and  in  1741  the  first 
European  Chain  Bridge  was  built  in  England  across  the 
Tees.  It  was  a  rude  work  attracting  no  attention  at  the 
time;  and  not  until  18U  did  English  engineers  a])ply 
themselves  to  their  construction.  In  our  own  country,  in 
reality,  was  the  Suspension  or  (as  it  was  called)  the 
"Chain  Bridge"  first  introduced.  Thomas  Pope  states 
that  a  "  Patent  Chain  Bridge  "  was  patented  by  James  Fin^ 
lay  in  1808  and  that  there  existed  eight  of  these  bridges. 
In  the  "Portfolio"  of  June.  ISIO,  is  the  following  descrip- 
tive notice  of  four  of  the  eight : 

First  bridge  erected  on  this  plan  in  1801  was  on  Jacob's 
Creek.  70  feet  span,  12i  feet  wide,  and  warranted  for  50 
years  (all  but  flooring),  cost  $6,000.  Exclusive  right  se- 
cured by  patent  1808.     Largest  at  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  306 
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feet  span,  aided  by  intermediate  pier:  passage  18  feet  wide, 
supported  by  2  ehains  of  1^  inch  square  bar. 

One  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  supported  by  two  chains  of  U 
inch  bar;  span  1^0  feel,  lb  feet  wide. 


Fig. 


Another  over  the  Potomack  above  the  Federal  city  of 
nearly  the  same  dimeni-ions  as  at  Cumberland.    (Fig.  ifi.) 

The  "  Portfolio  "  mentions  besides  the  foregoing  (making 
up  the  eight  of  Thomas  Pope) : 


One  over  the  Brandywine  at  Wilminpfon,  1 15  feet  ppan. 
no  pier,  thirty  feet  wide,  .supported  by  four  chains  of  inch 
and  three-eighths  bar.  Two  carriage-ways  and  one  foot 
path. 

One  at  Brownsville.  Fayette  rounty,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  one  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter bar. 

One  near  the  same  placp.  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
lonq;,  fifteen  feet  wide,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  bar. 

Finlay  says  that  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  John 
Tcmpleman*-=^"  of  rjenrgetown,  Md.,  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion of  liis  patent  right,  and  Iience  we  presume  the  attribu- 
ting of  the  Powtotrinark  bridge  to  the  latter  in  some  publi- 
cations, as  he  was  probably  its  bnUder, 

Thin  latter  bridge  has  a  history  :  it  was  standing  in  the 
beginning  of  1S;J<I  when  the  writer,  in  company  with  the 
present  (Quarter  Master  (xcneral  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who 
has  kindly  furnished  these  items  of  information,  crossed  it. 
Not  long  after  it  was  carrieil  away  by  a  freshet,  rephvced 
by  a  truss  l)ridge  (Long's  probaldy ).  antl  that  by  two  spans 
of  iron  (by  Geo.  Thorn)  which  fell  before  completion; 
when  Randolph  Coyle  built  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
whole.  Potomac  bed,  doing  away  with  the  cminrway  which, 
in  restricting  the  flood-water  area,  had  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  original  **  Chain  Bridge."  This  last  is  thus 
alluded  to  in  the  "  Report  on  the  Defenses  of  Washing- 
ton."    (Prof.  Pa]»ers,  Corps  of  Eng'rs.,  No.  20.) 

''The  Chain  Bridge  (for  the  name  still  holds)  owed  its 
name  to  a  f<jrmer  susj>c'nsion  structure,  h)ng  since  carried 
away  by  floods.  It  had  been  replaced  by  a  tiuc  timber 
trussed  bridge  of  over  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  rest- 
ing im  masonry  abutments  and  seven  masonry  piers.  At 
ordinary  stages  the  river,  rapid  and  unfordabie,  tlowt'd 
beneath  the  single  span  next  the  Virginia  shore;  the  rest 
of  the  bed  being  dry  and  strewn  with  fragments  of  rocks 

*  John  Templeman  subsequently  constructed  the  Chain  Bridge 
over  the  Merrimac  three  miles  above  Newhuryport.  This  was  a 
much  superior  work  to  those  just  described.  Tlie  span  was  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  and  width  thirty  feet,  wilh  two 
roadways  of  tiftcea  feet  each.  The  abutments  were  of  masonry 
forty-seven  feet  long  and  thirty-seven  feet  hi^h,  upon  which 
supporting  towers  were  erected.  Ten  chains,  three  at  eaeh 
outer  edtic  of  the  bridge,  and  tour  in  the  centre,  were  made  to 
bear,  with  perfect  safety,  tivc  hundred  tons.  This  bridge  broke 
down  jtbout  1  A.  M.  Feb.  tJ,  1827.  It  was  built  of  very  hcivy  tim- 
ber, and  at  the  time  had  large  (juantitics  of  snow  and  ice  upon 
it.  Two  men  were  crossing  at  the  liuie  of  the  accident  with  an 
ox-tcam,  six  oxen,  and  two  horses,  drawinfi  a  very  heavy  load. 
Five  of  the  chains  which  supported  the  bridge  snapped  in  dif- 
ferent places.  At  the  instant  of  the  crush  the  light  evolved  liy 
the  friction  of  the  chains  resembled  the  varied  strcamint^  of  a 
meteor.  Various  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  accident,  but 
none  more  probable  than  that  the  united  effect  of  the  incum- 
bent pressure  of  the  immense  body  of  snow  and  ice  upon  the 
biidtre,  and  tlie  frost  which  had  contracted  the  particles  of  iron, 
liroduccd,  together,  an  extrat)rdinary  strain.  This  hriilge  was 
liuilt  ill  l«tO,  and  was  believed  to  lie  the  second  or  third  chain 
bridgi-  in  the  U.S.,  and  probably  the  first  that  has  met  a  similar 
accident.  The  men  and  horses  were  saved;  the  oxen  were 
drowned.  The  bridge  was  immediately  rebuilt  in  two  separate 
sections,  hung  in  chains  of  the  same  pattern  and  si/e  ns  be- 
fore, each  part  being  supported  liy  six  chain-cables,  making 
twelve  for  the  whole  briagc  where  (here  were  tint  ten  before. 
It  has  always  been  called  the  K^sex-Me^^illlae  bridge.  (See 
Newburvport  "Herald "of  Feb.  7,  l»'.i4,  and  Coffin's  "History 
of  N.  Port.") 


of  large  size.  At  high  stages  the  whole  width  spanned 
was  swept  over  by  a  furious  th.oil.  This  was  the  scde  ex- 
isting bridge  between  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry  at 
the  breaking  i)ut  of  the  war.  the  one  formerly  existing  at 
Berlin  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  connected  Wash- 
ington with  the  Leesburg  Turnpike  and  neiu'liboring  (.arts 
of  Virginia.  Its  <u'dinary  uses  ceased  with  the  iiiirbreak 
of  the  war.  but  it  immciliately  acquired  a  high  military 
importance.  Though  not  strictly  necessary  to  a  mere  pas- 
sive defence  of  Washington,  it  had.  nevertheless,  a  high 
incidt-ntal  utilitv  as  a  means  of  inaintalniu;;  e<umuuniea- 
lion  with  the  Virginia  theatre  of  war.  and  of  tlimwing 
forces  on  the  flank  of  an  enemy  menacing  the  lines  of  Ar- 
lington." 

The  existing  timber  trusses  have  decayed,  and  are  soon 
to  be  rej)!aced  by  others  of  iron. 

In  IS!4  Telforcl  undertook  a  course  of  experiments  upon 
the  tenacity  of  malleable  iron,  prompted  by  the  necessity 
of  such  knowledge  to  the  testing  of  the  feasibility  of  such 
bridges  with  largo  sjians,  and  thus  epitomizes  his  results: 

"From  these  exiteriments  I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
that  English  iron  made  with  wood  eharc(uil.  ha<l  sufKeienl 
tenacity  to  bear  itself,  and  a  portion  to  spare  equal  to  the 
purposes  of  a  bridge  across  an  opening  of  IIHIU  feet,  and 
therefore  considered  myself  justilied  in  ])rocecding  to  form 
designs." 

The  Menai  Bridge,  commenced  in  1819,  and  finished  in 
1S2().  was  the  culminati<m  of  Telford's  labor  in  this  con- 
nection :  but  several  smaller  suspensi<m  bridges  had  been 
previously  erecte<l  in  England,  am<ing  others  that  across 
the  Tweed  at  Dryburgh  Abbey  on  the  system  of  *'ini'lined 
wires.''  In  IS]S,  t;ix  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
bridge,  a  violent  gale  of  wind  caused  so  great  a  vibration 
of  the  chains  that  the  longest  chains  broke,  the  platform 
was  carried  away  and  the  whole  bridge  clestroycd.  The 
vertical  motion  of  the  roadway  was  said  to  be.  just  before 
breaking,  as  great  as  the  liorizontal  motion,  and  suflicicntly 
violent  to  \n\.\v  thrown  a  person  off  the  bridge. 

The  Menai  Bridge  has  a  clear  span  between  the  sunimits 
of  the  main  pyramids  of  '.u\)  feet  I  HA  inches. 

The  dftlcctiiin  of  the  chains  in  the  middle 4M  ft.  0  in. 

The  clear  hcii.rht  ">f  the  roadway  above  high  water...  Wl  It.  n  in. 
Breadth  of  the  platform '*h  ft.  0  iu. 

The  main  ehains  are  on  Capt.  Brown's  plan  of  straight 
bars,  united  by  coupling  bolls.  The  mam  chains  are  Itt 
in  number,  each  containing  a  series  of  links  composed  of 
5  wrouglit-iron  bars.  II  feel  1  \  inch  long.  '.\\  inches  broad,  and 
1  inch  tlii^'k.  They  are  disposed,  four  chains  one  under  the 
other,  on  each  side  of  the  central  foolpalh,  ami  four  at  each 
outside  of  the  platform.  So  that  there  are  in  all  .^C  bars 
in  the  main  chains,  and  their  united  section  is  M)X  ilj  =  200 
square  inches  of  iron.  The  bars  are  united  by  eoupling 
plates  lit  inches  long.  "A  inches  broad,  by  1  inch  thick, 
and  screw-bolts  '.\  inches  diameter,  each  bolt  weighing  .'dJ  lbs. 

This  bridge  was  seriously  injured  by  a  violent  gale  and 
has  been  strengthi'iietl. 

The  Conway  Bridge  completed  at  the  same  time  difl"ers 
but  little  iu  construction  from  the  Menai.  Its  spun  is  hut 
327  feet. 

The  Brighton  Chain-Pier  on  the  aanie  plan  consisted  of 
four  spans  each  of  225  U-t^X  running  out  into  the  sea  Il'l  1 
feet  from  its  origin  in  the  esplanade  wall  and  was  built  in 
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1822-2;i.  *'It  withstood  the  shock  of  many  a  violeut  tempest; 
but  at  length,  in  November,  18;iti,  it  yielded  to  a  gale  of  wind. 
The  roadway  uf  the  pier  gave  way  half  an  hour  after  mid- 
day of  the  *20th,  about  which  time  Osier's  anemometer 
recorded  the  pressure  caused  by  the  wind's  force  at  Bir- 
mingham as  equal  to  lU  pounds  on  the  square  foot.  The 
baroinetcr  at  (ireenwieh  liad  sunk  to  2&.2-4:  the  wind's 
force  there  also  being  denoted  by  lU  lbs.  There  wn.i  a 
double  motion  in  the  pier,  for  both,  chains  and  roadway 
oscillated  laterally,  and  undulated  longitudinally;  but  tho 
latter  movemont  increased  greatly,  whilst  the  former  dimin- 
ished, just  before  the  fracture  took  place.  It  was  probably 
owin"  to  tliis  double  motion  that  half  the  upper  part  of 
the  roadway,  and  half  the  under  part,  were  visible  to  tho 
spectators  at  the  same  instant.  As  soon  as  the  side  rails 
gave  way  the  undulations  greatly  increased,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  roadway  broke.  It  was  re- 
marked at  the  time  that,  had  the  side-railing  been  a  trussed 
rail,  the  pier  would  probably  have  withstood  tho  forco  of 
the  .storm." 

The  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Esk  at  Montrose,  com- 
pleted in  1S29,  had  a  span  of  432  feet  and  a  deflection  of 
42  feet.  The  iron  work  built  by  Capt.  Brown  was  mainly 
tho  same  as  in  the  two  bridges  just  described.  Tiiere  were 
no  joints  to  the  suspending  rods,  and  the  main-chains 
rested  upon  detached  cast-iron  saddles,  built  into  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  towers,  and  their  ends  were  secured  by  cast-iron 
plates  let  into  the  masonry  10  feet  under  ground.  The  road- 
way of  this  bridge,  which  weighed  20.3  tons  0  ewt.,  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  11th  of  October,  1838,  when  the  platform  fell 
in  oue  mass,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  susjiension 
rods,  which  having  no  joints  were  twisted  otf  close  to  the 
floor  by  the  undulatory  motion.  It  was  afterwards  repaired, 
when  suspension  rods  of  1§  inch  diameter  were  introduced, 
with  flexible  joints  at  the  level  of  the  platform. 

We  need  mention  but  one  other  European  Bridge — a 
har}iingcr  of  our  own  more  magnificent  construction  in  that 
form  of  the  suspending  material  which  is  declared  by 
Rocbling  tho  only  fit  one  for  such  structures — the  bridge 
of  Freyburg,  in  Switzerland,  completed  in  1834.  This 
bridge  has  a  span,  from  pier  to  pier,  of  870  feet,  and  is 
suspended  at  the  height  of  Hi7  feet  above  the  river  which 
flows  under  it.  It  is  thus  319  feet  longer  than  tho  Mcnai 
Bridge,  and  65  feet  higher.  It  is  supported  on  4  cables  of 
iron  wire  each  containing  1,056  wires,  the  united  strength 
of  which  is  capable  of  supporting  three  times  the  weight 
which  the  bridge  will  ever  be  likely  to  bear,  or  three  times 
the  weight  of  two  rows  of  wagons  extending  entirely 
across  it. 

It  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  about  §12.3,000,  and, 
in  1834,  was  subjected  to  various  severe  trials,  to  prove  its 
strength.  First,  15  pieces  of  artillery,  drawn  by  50  horses, 
and  accompanied  by  300  people,  passed  over  it  at  one  time, 
and  were  collected  in  as  close  a  body  as  po.^^sible,  first  on 
the  centre  and  then  at  the  two  extremities,  to  try  the  effect 
of  their  concentrated  weight.  A  depression  of  394  inches 
was  thus  produced  in  the  part  most  weighed  upon  ;  but  no 
sensible  oscillation  was  occasioned.  A  few  days  after,  the 
bridge  was  opened  by  the  bishop  and  the  authorities  of  the 
town,  accompanied  by  about  2000  persons,  who  passed  over 
it  twice  in  procession,  preceded  by  a  military  band,  and 
keeping  stej).  On  this  occasion  a  slight  horizontal  vibra- 
tion was  ])roduced ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  tho 
bridge,  in  its  ordinary  service,  will  ever  receive  such  a  mul- 
titude at  once. 

"  The  first  wire  bridge,"  (says  Stuart)  "an  Amnricnii  I'n- 
vcntion,  was  over  the  Schuylkill,"  and  was  constructed  by 
Charles  Ellet,  whose  name  should  be  associated  with  that 
of  Roebling  as  a  pioneer  of  the  wire  suspension  ])rinciide. 
It  succeeded  the  famous  wooden  "  Colossus "  of  Lewis 
Wernwag  which  we  have  described.  This  bridge,  of  408  feet 
span,  has  recently  ( 1874)  been  replaced,  though  still  in  good 
condition,  by  an  iron-truss  bridge  of  greater  capacity. 

In  1846,  continues  the  same  writer,  in  his  sketches  of  the 
*' Civil  and  Military  Engineers  of  America,"  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Roebling'-  was  invited  by  him  (Stuart)  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  railroad  britlgc  across  the  Niagara  Rivgr,  who.  in 
response,  states:  "Although  the  question  of  applying  the 
principle  of  suspension  to  railroad  bridges  has  been  dis- 
posed of  in  the  negative  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  when 
discussing  the  plan  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  over  the  Menai, 
on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  I  am  bold  enough 

*  Mr.  R  lehling  had  previously  constructed  four  Suspension 
Aqi'oli/cf.ioii  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canalof  llo,  144, 145, 170, 
feet  span,  and  one  for  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  over  the  Alle- 
ghany River  of  seven  spans  of  162  feet  each  ;  also  the  wire  sus- 
pension bridije  over  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg,  of  eight 
spans  of  18M  feet  each. 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  trans-montane  portion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  the  aqueduct  mentioned  fell  into  ruins 
(IS.j6-.M»).  Tlie  stones  of  its  piers  were  subsequentlv  used  in  the 
Fort  Wayne  R.  K.  Bridge. 


to  say  that  this  celebrated  Engineer  has  not  at  all  succeeded 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  That  a  suspension  bridge 
can  be  built  to  answer  for  a  railroad,  is  proven  by  tho 
Monongahela  Bridge,  which  is  only  intended  for  common 
travel,  but  with  some  additional  expense  could  be  made 
stiff  enough  (it  is  strong  enough)  for  railroad  trains  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed.  Castings  of  ten  tons  weight,  sus- 
pended to  two  pairs  of  large  timber  wheels,  have  lately 
been  hauled  over  this  bridge;  the  six-horse  coal  trains 
which  pass  over  it  hourly  weigh  seven  tons." 

"  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  wire  cables,  when  well 
made,  offer  the  safest  and  most  economical  means  for  the 
sujiport  of  heavy  weights.  Any  span  within  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  with  the  usual  deflection,  can  l,)e  made  perfectly 
safe  for  the  support  of  railroad  trains  as  well  as  common 
travel." 
*  *  -s  *  -?-  *:^  *  * 

''  I  maintain  that  wire  cable  bridges,  projierly  constructed, 
will  bo  found  hereafter  the  most  durable  and  cheapest 
railroad  bridges  for  spans  over  one  hundred  feet." 

To  Mr.  Roebling,  we  think,  must  bo  conceded  the  claim 
o^  practical h/  catiih/ishiiit/  the  suihciency  of  the  suspension 
principle  for  railroad  bridges  and  of  developing  the  man- 
ner of  their  construction.  Ills  first  great  work — the  Niagara 
Bridge — is  so  well  known  as  to  need  little  description  in 
this  place.  The  span  is  821  feet  4  inches  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  towers ;  it  forms  a  slightly  curved  hollow 
beam  or  box  of  a  depth  of  18  feet,  width  at  bottom  of  24 
feet,  and  at  the  top  of  25  feet,  the  lower  floor  of  which  is 
used  for  common  traffic,  whilst  the  upper  is  devoted  to  tho 
railway.  The  two  floors  are  connected  Yty  two  trusses  of 
simple  construction,  so  arranged  that  their  resisting  action 
operates  both  ways,  np  as  well  as  down.  The  suspendera 
are  5  feet  apart.  The  beams  of  the  upper  and  lower  floor 
are  connected  by  posts  arranged  in  pairs,  leaving  a  s])aco 
between  for  the  admission  of  truss  rods.  The  ends  of  the 
posts  are  secured  bet^veen  the  beams,  in  a  manner  that  no  part 
is  weakened,  and  that  any  amount  of  strain  can  be  thrown 
upon  them  without  injuring  or  loosening  their  connections. 
There  are  no  joints  to  work  loose  ;  and  if  the  timber  should 
shrink,  the  truss  rods  simply  require  tightening.  The  de- 
pressing action  of  any  loads  is  by  these  posts  transmitted 
from  one  floor  to  the  other. 

From  the  end  of  each  pair  of  posts  a  truss  rod  extends 
each  way  to  the  fourth  pair  of  posts,  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.  The  rods  therefore  cross  each  other,  and  form  a 
diamond  figure;  they  are  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  screw 
ends  of  an  inch  and  an  eighth  :  by  these  rods  the  pressure 
upon  any  pair  of  posts  is  spread  40  feet  apart.  All  the 
nuts  work  on  cast-iron  plates  placed  above  or  below  the 
posts. 

Without  adding  much  to  the  weight  of  the  structure,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  stifl'ness  has  been  obtained  by  this  simple 
construction.  The  pressure  of  an  engine  and  whole  train  of 
cars  is  so  much  distriV>uted  that  the  depression  caused  by  a 
light  freight  or  ordinary  passenger  train  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. A  freight  train  of  twelve  loaded  cars,  with  a  25 
ton  engine,  covers  about  half  the  length  of  the  floor:  and 
its  effect  is  more  noticeable  than  either  a  smaller  or  larger 
train.  When  in  the  centre,  the  camber  is  a  little  flattened; 
but  when  near  the  towers,  where  the  grade  forms  nearly  a 
straight  line,  the  depression  is  from  3  to  4  inches.  A  longer 
train,  of  greater  weight  in  proportion,  disturbs  the  equilib- 
rium less,  as  it  covers  a  greater  extent.  Passenger  trains 
of  fifteen  long  cars,  which  frequently  cross  the  bridge,  make 
so  little  impression  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  detect  it. 

The  height  of  the  railway  track  above  the  middle  stage 
of  the  river,  is  245  feet. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Covington  Bridge  over  the  Ohio, 
completed  in  1867,  was  erected  by  the  same  Engineer. 
From  his  report,  as  quoted  by  Stuart,  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  extracted : 

"  The  floor  of  the  bri'lge  is  formed  of  a  strong  wrought- 
iron  frame,  overlaid  with  several  thicknesses  of  plank,  and 
suspenclcd  to  the  two  wire  cables  by  means  of  suspenders 
attached  every  five  feet,  arranged  between  roadway  and 
footpaths:  the  latter  seven  feet  wide,  and  are  protected  by 
iron  railings  towards  the  river.  The  roadway  is  twenty 
feet  wide,  forming  two  tracks  of  four  lines  of  iron  trams, 
on  which  the  wheels  run,  each  tram  being  fourteen  inches 
wide,  to  accommodate  all  kinds  of  gauges.  The  whole 
width  of  the  floor  between  the  outside  railings  is  thirty-six 
feet.  No  stays  or  other  obstructions  are  put  up  below  tho 
floor,  such  as  may  be  seen  under  the  Niagara  Bridge.  No 
such  means  to  prevent  the  floor  from  rising  was  used  in 
this  work  ;  its  security  and  stability  are  provided  for  by 
other  appliances.  The  rock  under  the  Niagara  Bridge  af- 
forded a  very  cheap  mode  of  anchorage;  it  would  have 
been  a  great  oversight  on  my  part  not  to  avail  myself  of 
under-floor  stays  in  such  a  favorable  locality.  But  in  the 
Ohio  River  no  such  appendages  were  admissible. 
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"  Great  doubts  arc  yet  entertained  by  many  engineers, 
particularly  in  Europe,  in  rejiard  tu  tho  fitness  and  safety 
of  suspension  brid^t-s  fur  railway  puritoaes.  By  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  tifty  tbousand  dollars', and  a  railroad 
traek  laid  down  in  the  centre  ai'  the  floor,  the  Ohio  bridge 
eould  have  been  made  serviceable  for  the  passage  of  loco- 
motives and  trains  at  the  highest  speed.  Let  any  person 
who  doubts  this,  oltservo  the  very  slight  tremor  which  is 
produced  on  this  bridge  by  a  long  line  of  heavily  loaded 
teams,  frequently  ten  in  a  row,  and  he  will  readily  under- 
stand that  but  a  small  addition  of  rigidity  is  wanted  Id 
order  to  pass  railroad  trains." 

Tho  principal  dimensions  arc  given  by  Mr.  Ptuart  as 
follows:  '*  Main  span,  from  centre  to  centre  of  towers,  one 
thousand  and  fifty-seven  feet,  Side  spans,  from  abutment 
to  centre  of  tower,  two  humlred  and  eighty-one  feet.  To- 
tal length  between  abutments,  one  thousand  si.x  hundred 
and  nineteen  feet.  Elevation  of  floor  above  low  water  at 
tower,  ninety-one  feet.  Elevation  of  floor  above  low  water 
at  centre,  one  hundred  and  three  feet.  Length  of  Cincin- 
nati a])proach  from  Front  street  to  abutment,  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  feet.  Total  length,  including  approaches, 
two  thousand  two  hundreil  and  fifty-two  fcut.  Number 
of  cables,  two,  each  twtdve  and  <ine-third  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Number  nine  wires,  in  each  cable,  five  thousand  two 
hundred.  Ultimate  strength  of  one  cable,  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twelve  tons.  Weight  of  main  span  be- 
tween towers,  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons.  Number 
of  stays  in  main  span,  seventy-six — strength  of  each,  ninety 
tons.  Weight  of  main  span  between  towers,  as  iar  as  sup- 
ported by  cables,  one  thousand  three  hundred  tons.  De- 
flection of  cables  in  main  span,  eighty-nine  feet.  Perma- 
nent tension  to  strength,  one-eighth.  Ordinary  working 
tension  to  strength,  tme-scvcnth.  Maximum  tension  to 
strength,  one-sixth.  Section  of  each  anchor  chain  in 
square  inches,  one  hunclred  and  ninety.  Area  of  each 
foundation  in  square  feet,  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Cubic  contents  of  masonry  of  each  tower,  four  hun- 
dred thousand  feet. 

Although  not  vicing  in  importance  with  the  bridges  just 
named  yet  from  its,  as  yet,  unrivalled  span,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  site,  the  Clifton  Bridge,  Niagara  Falls,  de- 
serves a  notice.-  The  end  of  the  bridge  resting  on  tho 
right  bank  is  situated  in  Porter's  Grove,  at  the  foot  of 
Niagara  street,  oOU  yards  below  the  American  Fall.  The 
end  resting  on  the  left  b;ink,  lands  upon  the  main  road 
running  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  HID  yarils  be- 
low the  Clifton  House,  and  al)out  tlirec  quarters  of  a  mile 
bi'low  the  great  Horse-Shoe  Fall  on  tho  Canada  side. 

A  section  of  the  river  on  the  lino  of  the  bridge  gives  a 
distance  of  \V.H)  ft,  from  rock  to  rock  at  the  top  ellfi".  and 
850  ft.  at  the  water's  surface.  Tlie  rock  on  tho  left  bunk 
is  17o  ft.  above  the  water,  and  on  the  right  bank  ISO  feet. 
The  .Vmerican  Fall  is  l(i4  feet.  On  the  Canada  side  the 
rock  is  covered  with  2  ft.  of  ciirth.  It  falls  ofl'  perpen- 
dicularly 5-1  ft.  to  the  debris  which  covers  tho  fori  and 
slopes  away  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  American  side  it 
is  covered  with  20  ft.  of  drift  (clay,  sand,  and  gravel), 
which,  when  removed  to  make  room  for  the  towers,  ex- 
posed a  water- worn  surface.  Hero  the  rock  overhanga 
some  10  ft.,  an<l  the  plumli  line  strikes  tho  debris  at  a  dis- 
tance of  SO  ft.  from  the  surface. 

The  span  between  the  points  of  su-spension.  or  centres  of 
towers,  is  121)8  ft.  4  in.  The  deflection  of  the  cables  at 
centre,  or  greatest  depression  below  the  horizontal  line, 
varies  from  Si)  ft.  in  winter  to  02  ft.  in  summer.  The  dif- 
ference of  3  ft.  is  owing  to  the  effect  produced  upon  them 
by  the  changes  of  teni])eraturc,  ranging  through  Hl0°  Fahr. 
The  road  way  is  suspended  at  an  elevation  of  ls;{  ft.  above 
tho  water  on  the  Canada  side,  and  ISS  ft.  on  the  American 
side,  while  the  centre,  according  to  tlie  season,  varies  from 
100  to  \\y.i  ft.,  there  being  a  rise  of  4  ft.  in  the  curvature 
of  tho  bridge  in  summer,  and  7  ft.  in  winter.  The  tops 
of  tho  towers  being  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  are  tbere- 
fin-c  10.>  ft.  high  on  tho  left  bank,  and  10(1  ft.  high  on  the 
right  bank.  The  length  of  the  cables  at  medium  temper- 
ature is  1280  ft.  between  centres  of  towers;  IS2S  feet  be- 
tween the  anchor  jiins,  where  they  arc  connected  with  tho 
anchor  chains,  and  ISSS  ft.  in  all,  between  the  anchors 
embedded  in  masonry  on  either  side.  The  ]>rnlongation 
of  the  cables  under  ground  is  cfleeted  by  ancbnr  chains  of 
Lowmoor  iron  30  ft.  in  length,  made  iu  links  of  10  feet 
each,  firmly  built  in  hydraulic  masonry. 

*  There  is,  near  Bath,  Kn^Inud,  acArtmbrldtjenf  this  nnme,  and, 
like  this,  over  a  chasm  of  irreat  depth ;  span  702}  feet ;  height 
above  the  Avon,  '257  iVi.-t.  The  chains  are  those  of  I  lie  disnumtled 
Hiini;erfurd  iTliatnesi  Hridiic.  A  rennirkiildu  wire  suspension 
bridijc  exists  ;it.  La  Cailb',  lietwcen  Geneva  and  Anne<-y,  over  tho 
Canon  des  IYts.  Tlie  flour  is  r.:m  feet  loni;.  and  Is  G'CjWt  ahwr  (he 
u-atn:  Built  in  lH;i'.),  overturned  and  much  daiuai^ed  l>y  a  Kale  in 
IHtil,  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  adequately  increased  strength. 
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But  the  crowning  example  of  the  suspension  bridge — 
tho  last  great  work  of  John  A.  Uoebling — is  found  in  the 
East  Bivcr  Bridge,  connecting  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brof.klyn — the  stupendous  piers  of  which  (themselves  won- 
derful monuments  of  the  engineering  skill  of  the  age)  are, 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  W.  A.  Uoebling,  the  son  of  the 
deceased  projector,  far  advanced  toward  completion.  The 
superstructure  is  described  under  a  special  hcailing  East 
KivKit  BitiiiGK.  I'nder  the  Iieading  toi  ndation.s,  will  be 
found  a  further  account  of  this  wiprk  up  to  date. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  American  engineering,  a  no- 
tice of  the  design  of  Kocbling  for  the  Kentucky  Uiver 
crossing  of  the  Lexington  and  JJanville  K.  K. — a  suspen- 
sion bridge  12:J0  feet  span,  275  feet  above  the  bottom  ol  the 
gorge — is  necessary.  Tho  towers  and  anchorages  were 
built  under  Col.  J.  W.  Adams,  chief  engineer,  Uoebling 
being  contractor,  when  (1857)  the  company  failed.  In  the 
same  locality  the  Baltimore  Bridge  Co.  has  recently  built 
a  truss  bridge  of  three  spans,  375  feet  each  {li.  It.  (iazttU', 
Jan.  10.  1877).  The  peculiarities  of  the  design,  for  ec<m- 
ouiy's  sake  mainly,  arc  noteworthy.  The  truss  and  roail- 
way  of  Uoebling's  design  consisted  of  two  deep,  built-up 
oak  stringers,  une  umUr  each  ntH.  These  were  supported 
by  cross-bearers  placed  in  pairs  at  intervals  of  say  4  or  5 
feet,  having  a  length  of  the  width  of  the  bridge — say,  16 
feet.  To  the  outside  ends  of  these  were  attached  the  sus- 
penders to  the  cables.  To  each  of  the  oak  stringers,  as 
upper  chords,  were  framed  posts  of  light  scantling,  converg- 
ing at  a  depth  beb>w  the  cross-bearers  of  15  feet,  and  also 
framed  with  longitudinal  sill,  serving  as  a  kind  of  lower 
chord,  and  these  stringers  or  chords  were  connected  by  a 
web  of  iron  rods  beluw  the  bridge-floor,  forming  a  siuijb: 
vertical  truss  as  a  stifi"ener  to  the  flooring,  thus : 

There  was  an  ample 
supply  of  undcr-floor 
stays,  as  also  over-floor; 
in  fact,  without  these  it 
would  have  liecn  a  most 
precarious  support  for  a 
railroad  train,  even  with 
the  light  engines  (10  or 
12  tons)  then  in  use. 

But  the  pioneer  rail- 
road suspensif>n  bridge 
was  one  (builder  un- 
known) which  in  1852 
crossed  the  Kentucky 
Uiver  at  Frankfort; 
span.  fiOO  feet:  cables  of 
straight  wire  wrajiped 
at  intervals  by  smaller 
wire.  Instead  of  rollers 
on  pier-tops,  a  pendu- 
lum link  was  used.  The 
bridge,  though  capable 
of  longer  use,  was  replaced  {lSo2)  by  Col.  Adams  with  ii 
2-span  truss. 

A  transition  from  the  suspension  to  tho  inm  ttihulur  rail- 
way bridge  is  jirojier  here,  owing  to  controversies  which 
have  prevailed  among  engineers  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  cdnstruetions.  The  suspensiiui  principle  was 
condemned  by  Mr.  Ste])honson  in  diseus>ing  the  project 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits;  and  to  this  engineer  is 
duo  the  merit  of  the  original  <t>unptiuu  of  the  tubular 
bridge,  though  it  was  owing  to  "the  determined  persever- 
ance" of  Mr.  Fairbairn  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "that 
Mr.  Stejdienson's  original  conception  has  been  carried  into 
execution."  The  first  work  of  the  kind  was  the  bridge  at 
Conway  on  the  line  of  railway  from  Chester  to  Holyhead. 
But  tfir  great  typical  work  of  this  character  is  the  Bridge 
over  the  Menai  Straits  on  the  same  great  railway  route 
^from  Londiin  to  Hublin),  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Cnn- 
way.  It  owed  its  ereatic>n  to  the  necessity  imposed  by  the 
Lords  Commission  of  the  Admiralty  of  preserving  a  clear 
height  of  water- way  <d"  H15  feet  from  jiier  to  pier.  There 
are  two  spans  over  the  straits  each  i>f  4t)0  feet;  ond  two 
shorter  (2I!0  feet)  for  the  land  connections. 

The  history  of  the  experimental  develoi)mcnt  and  actual 
construction  of  this  celebrated  bridge  has  been  so  fnlly 
anil  so  often  given  that  we  content  ourselves  with  simply 
giving  a  cross  section  of  one  of  tlic  tubes.  (Fig.  18.) 

But  the  nmst  stupendous  structure  (considering  merely 
maynituifc) — probably  tho  faitt  of  the  kind — is  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  on  the  line  id' 
the  (irand  Trunk  Kailway  to  Portland.  Maine.  It  CMUlaiiis 
twcnly-tive  openings  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  lett, 
with  the  exception  of  the  extra  span,  which  is  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  hence  the  length  of  tube  is  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  feet,  approached  by  embankments,  the 
Montreal  end  being  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  tho 
southern  shore  of  eight  hundred  feet,  which,  iucludin;;  tho 
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abutments,  makes  a  total  of  nine  thousand  and  eighty-four 
feet,  or  one  and  three-quarter  miles  nearly.  The  abut- 
ments arc,  at  the  base,  each  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
feet  long,  divided  intu  cells  of  twenty-four  feet,  with  inter- 
vening tie-walls  of  five  feet,  but  at  the  top  they  correspond 
exactly  wifh  the  length  of  a  tube  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  indeed  are  carried  up  to  the  same 
height,  the  cells  being  tilled  with  gravel.  To  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  ice,  both  the  abutments  and  piers  arc  fur- 
nished with  a  cutwater,  which  meets  the  pier  projier  thirty 
feet  above  summer  water,  the  whole  height  of  the  abutment 
being  thirty-six  feet  above  summer  water,  the  centre  pier 
being  sixty  feet ;  hence  the  bridge  rises  in  a  grade  of  one 
inch  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  or  forty  feet  to  the 
mile,  the  centre  again  being  a  pure  level.  The  centre  j)ier 
is  twenty-four  feet  in  width,  the  remaining  piers  are  but 
sixteen  feet.  These  dimensions  are  directly  under  the  gir- 
der, fnr  at  the  foundation  the  piers  are  twenty-two  feet  in 
width,  and  at  summer  water  sixteen  feet.  Transversely  the 
piers  are  thirty-three  feet  under  the  girder. 

This  bridge  cost  $7,000,000.  The  peculiarity  of  the  erec- 
tion of  these  tubes  is  that  they  were  built  in  pfnce,  on  false 
works  erected  in  the  rapids.  The  ice  which  holds  the  sur- 
face of  the  rapids  bound  during  many  months  of  the  win- 
ter, was  made  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  construction. 
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Mr.  Peter  AV.  Barlow,  an  eminent  English  engineer 
visited  Aincriea  in  the  summer  of  1861  (a  fellow-pnssenger 
across  the  Atlantic  with  the  writer)  erpi-essh/  to  examine 
the  Niagara  Susjiension  Bridge.  His  conclusions  were 
given  in  a  pam])hlct  published  by  Weale.  The  Civil  En- 
gineer and  Architects'  Journal.  18G1.  comments  upon  it  as 
follows:  "Arc  tubular  bridges  costly  blunders  ?  This  is 
in  effect  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Barlow's  pamphlet," 
and,  referring  to  two  papers  in  same  Journal,  (18611)  says 
^*from  these  two  papers  it  is  at  least  obvious,  that  in  com- 
paring suspended  and  unsuspended  girders  the  former  have 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  economy.  And  this  con- 
clusion is  supported  by  a  very  high  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. Prof.  Macquorn  Rankine,  in  two  letters  in  our  numbers 
of  December  and  January  last.  In  the  latter  of  these  let- 
ters Prof.  Kaukine  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  sus- 
pended girder  need  have  only  about  o}ie-8eveuth  of  the 
strength  of  an  unsuspended  girder  of  the  same  span  and 
required  to  sustain  the  same  travelling  load." 

*•  It  is  notorious  that  tubular  bridges,  of  which  that  over 


Menai  Straits  and  the  Victoria  Bridge  in  Canada  arc  the 
most  conspicuous  examples,  are  enormously  expensive.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  cost  of  those  two  bridges  has  been 
ruinous  to  the  companies  which  constructed  them.  There 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  reasons  of  this  re- 
sult. In  the  first  place,  tubular  bridges  are  extremely 
complicated  structures,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of 
parts  which  have  to  be  titted  together  with  extreme  accu- 
racy. In  order  to  prevent  the  top  of  the  tube  from  bulg- 
ing or  '  buckling '  from  the  compression  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, the  expedient  of  a  cellular  structure  of  that  part  of 
the  tube  is  adopted,  and  it  consists  of  numerous  cells 
formed  of  iron  plates,  with  an  immense  number  of  joints 
and  rivets.  Now  all  this  ditficulty  of  counteracting  the 
tendency  to  distortion  is  avoided  in  suspension  bridges, 
for  in  them  the  strains,  being  tensile  instead  of  compres- 
sive, tend  to  counteract  instead  of  tending  to  cause  distor- 
tion. Again,  in  suspension  chains  the  material  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  more  directly  sustain  the  travelling  load  than 
is  the  case  in  girders  or  tubular  bridges.  In  the  latter  tho 
source  of  strength  is  rigidity  : — that  is.  the  moment  of  the 
elastic  forces  of  tension  and  compression  ;  an*!  this  mo- 
ment of  forces  is  limited  by  the  depth  of  the  structure;  so 
that,  to  speak  in  popular  iangungc,  the  elastic  forces  can 
never  have  a  greater  leverage  than  the  distance  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tube.  But  in  sus]»ensi(in  bridges 
the  similar  leverage  is  far  greater.  For  the  equilibrium 
of  the  half-span,  the  moment  of  the  weight  upon  it  about 
the  abutment  is  equal  to  the  moment  about  the  same  axis 
of  the  tension,  which  acts  at  the  summit  of  the  chain." 

It  is  further  observed  that  the  Niagara  Bridge  "  notwith- 
standing certain  defects  in  its  construction  has  proved  in 
a  great  degree  successful,"  while  instead  of  the  ;iU(HI  tons 
of  iron  in  the  460  feet  span  of  the  Britannia  (Mcnui)  Bridge, 
there  is  in  the  former,  in  821  feet  span,  but  40U  tons  of 
iron,  comliined  with  600  tons  of  wood. 

The  extension  of  railways  over  the  immense  territorial 
areas  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  quite  recent  appli- 
cation of  this  powerful  agent  to  the  development  of  new 
countries,  or  to  the  spanning  of  uninhabited  regions  in 
order  to  connect  populous  ones,  has  given  a  vehement  im- 
pulse to  bridge  construction  as  well  as  to  the  inventive 
faculties  of  its  engineers.  Few  more  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive studies  can  be  made  than  that  of  the  comparative 
characteristics  of  the  recent  railway  bridges  of  Inilia — of 
Russia — of  Holland — of  England — and  of  our  own  coun- 
try. These  countries  are  named  as  exhibiting  ti/pical  con- 
structions which  rcliect  the  peculiar  civilized  staliis  of  the 
peoples,  and  the  peculiar  eyif/ineen'iifj  problems  offered  by 
different  regions,  modified  as  they  are  by  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  hiiildluff  materia/s  which  those  regions  afford. 
We  cannot  enter  into  this  subject,  nor  can  we  go  at  length 
into  modern  science  and  practice  of  iron  bridge  construction. 

In  our  own  country  the  problem  is  presented  in  almost 
every  possible  variety  of  aspect — rivers  of  unrivalled 
magnitude  to  be  spanned  by  erections  to  rest  upon  foun- 
dations of  the  most  difficult  character,  while  necessity  has 
rigidly  limited  outlay.  Hence  arises  a  special  fertility  of 
invention  and  a  special  class  of  work. 

Russia  is  commencing  iron  railway  bridge-building  on  a 
greater  scale  than  any  other  European  country.  Hitherto 
her  railway  bridges  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  made  of 
timber,  and  are  to  be  replaced.  Especially  on  the  Nicolai 
Railway  it  has  been  recently  decided  to  reconstruct  sixty- 
eight  wooden  viaducts — a  decision  hastened  through  the 
destruction  of  one  1200  feet  long  by  fire. 

Holland  has  been  building  great  bridges  of  a  remarkable 
character.  The  Moerdyck  Bridge  on  the  great  railway 
route  connecting  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam, 
consists  of  fourteen  spans  of  328  feet  each.  The  framed 
iron  girders  for  this  bridge,  built  on  shore,  were  floated  to 
their  destination  and,  by  aid  of  the  tidal  rise,  elevated  to 
their  final  positions.  The  railway  bridges  in  construction, 
or  just  completed,  over  the  Maas  and  Lek  at  Bommcl  and 
Crevecceur  arc  works  of  the  same  character;  the  former 
has  eight  spans  of  187  feet  and  three  of  304  feet  and  has 
cost  over  270.000  piuinds,  or  ^l,:!oO.O(IO.  In  England  the 
great  bridge  over  the  Tay  (noticed  on  another  Jtagel  is 
styled  "the  most  important  civil  engineering  work  now 
being  carried  out  in  Ureat  Britain." 

AVe  can  allude  to  but  few  of  the  remarkable  construc- 
tions of  our  own  country.-  The  Quincy  Bridge  is  the 
longest  bridge  spanning  the  Mississippi,  the  river  at  tho 
point  of  crossing  being  3250  feet  in  width,  the  navigation 
channel,  however,  being  only  800  or  900  feet  broad.     The 

*  The  longest  truss  span  in  the  V.  S.  is  in  the  Newport  and 
Cincinnati  R.  R.  bridge  ;  the  span  is  420  feet  (4U0  feet  clear  open- 
ins).  I"  Europe  the  bridges  over  the  Leek  at  Kuilenberg  (Hol- 
land) and  Moldau  at  PraKue  have  515  feet  span.  In  each  of  these 
latter  are  used  over  2nftO  tons  of  iron  and  steel.  The  longest 
pivot  ilraw  is  in  the  ju^t  finished  railroad  bridge  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Louisiana,  J^Io. — 200  feet. 
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bridge  ia  divided  into  seveotccn  spans,  two  of  250  feet,  three 
of  200  feet,  eleven  of  137  feet,  and  one  large  draw  span 
:iCO  feet  long,  the  girder  of  the  latter  being  :il>  feet  in 
depth.  The  piers  of  the  fixed  spans  are  all  of  inuaonry, 
that  of  the  swing  is  formed  of  four  wrought-iron  I'jlinders 
14  feet  in  diameter,  sunk  through  JO  feet  from  the  water 
level ;  upon  the  top  of  these  a  turn-tahlc,  30  feet  diameter, 
rests,  and  carries  the  sp.in.  This  bridge,  designed  and 
constructed  under  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  cost  oier  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

The  bridge  at  Omaha,  over  the  Missouri,  designed  by 
Oen.  Dodge,  engineer  of  tho  Union  Pacific  Kailroad,  is  2K00 
feet  in  len'gth,  d'lvirled  into  eleven  s))ans  of  2.^0  feet  each, 
resting  upon  ooucruto  filled  east-iron  cylinders  S  feet  S 
inches  in  diameter.  Home  of  thcin  require  to  be  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  70  feet  below  low  water,  making  the  total  length 
of  column  139  feet.  The  superstructure  of  this  bridge  is 
formed  of  ordinary  wrought-trussed  girders,  with  cast-iron 


top  member.  In  addition  to  the  briilgc  itself,  approaches 
three  miles  in  length  arc  also  required,  formed  of  earth 
filled  in  from  the  neighboring  blufls. 

The  railwav  bridges  over  the  Mississippi  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa;  at  llan'nibal.  .Missouri;  and  the  great  work  over  the 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City  are  uoteworlby  constructious — as 
also  that  over  the  same  river  at  St.  Joseph.  The  super- 
structure of  this  latter  bridge  is  of  iron  throughout  (with 
floors  for  both  railway  and  highway  traffic)  resting  on  stone 
piers  and  abutments  sunk  to  the  bed  rock.  Its  total  length 
is  divided  into  three  fixed  spans  of  300  feet  each,  one  of  ^0 
feet,  and  one  pivot  draw-span  of  365  feel.  The  character 
of  the  river  bed  renders  the  sinking  of  the  pier  foundations 
(difficult  in  all  the  works  just  cited)  especially  interesting. 

Fig.  r.l  represents  the  part  of  the  bridge  over  tho  Ohio 
at  Louisville  from  the  Indiana  shore  to  the  nearest  (Indi- 
ana) channel. 

This  bridge  is  tho  longest  iron  bridge  yet  erected  in  tho 


United  States,  and  it  includes  amongst  its  openings  two  of 
the  largest  spanned  by  trussed  girders  as  yet  constructed 
in  America.  It  carries  acro.ss  the  Ohio  a  l.ne  connecting 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  with  the  Jeflersonv.lle  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad,  tho  lino  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  two  immense  railway  systems,  the  northern  and 
the  southern.  The  bridge  consists  in  all  of  twenty-seven 
snans,  twenty-four  over  tho  river,  one  overtl.e  hew  Albany 
and  Jeffersonvillc  Railroad,  and  two  on  the  Louisville  side : 
and  these  spans,  with  tho  abutments,  make  up  a  length  ot 
52H0  feet,  or  just  one  mile.  r  q-o  „„,t 

Tho  bridge  includes  two  spans  of  the  lengths  of  3i0  and 
.■!9!)  feet,  and  a  pivot  bridge  21!  I  feet  in  length,  this  bridge 
giving  two  clear  openings  of  1  U  feet  6  inches,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  pivot-]iier.  . 

The  lowest  point  of  tho  superstructure  over  the  middle 
chute  is  goi  feet  above  low  water,  and  over  the  Indiana 
"chute"  964  feet— the  low  water  in  the  Indiana  chute 
bcin-  61  feet  lower  than  in  the  middle  chute.  The  extreme 
rise  of  the  river  at  Louisville,  above  low  water,  is,  we  may 
meiftion,  40J  feet.  ,  .,  i  ■ 

As  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  the  rails  are,  «s«I>t  '" 
the  case  of  the  two  long  spans,  carried  at  the  level  of  ho 
tops  of  the  girders,  these  tieing  of  the  class  known  as  the 
Fink  truss.  In  this  bridge  a  pair  of  diagonal  tension  bars 
eounects  the  foot  of  the  principal  strut,  or  "  king  post,    in 


each  truss,  with  the  ends  of  the  top  chord.  This  pair  of 
diagonal  bars  supports  one-half  of  the  whole  weight  of  tho 
truss  and  its  load.  Each  half  s]ian  is  subtlivided  by  a  strut, 
and  two  diagonal  tension  bars  extend,  one  to  the  nearest 
end  of  the  top  chord,  and  the  other  to  the  top  of  the  centre 
post.  Ivicli  quarter  span  is  again  sulidi%irled  into  eighths, 
and  these  again,  for  spans  greater  thau  100  feet,  into  six- 
teenths. 

The  bridge  over  the  Hudson  River  nt  Albany  connects 
the  New  York  Central  with  the  Hudson  River,  Harlem,  and 
lioston  and  Albany  roads.  ,  ,o.  ,    . 

It  consists  altogether  of  fifteen  spans  (four  of  185  feet, 
and  a  swing  bridge  274  feet  long)  and  has  a  total  length  of 
1740  feet,  or  nearlv  a  third  of  a  mile. 

The  suiierstructure  is  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  except 
ncce-^sarv  bearing  and  joint  blocks,  which  may  be  of  cast 
iron,  and  to  carrv,  at  the  bottom  thereof,  a  double  track 
railway,  and  also  two  sidewalks,  each  sbb'walk  being  6  feet 
wide.  "  The  bridge  to  be  with  tw.)  lines  of  main  girders,  26 
feet  apart  in  the  clear  on  the  straight  jiortboi  of  the  bridge, 
and  27  (  feet  apart  in  the  clear  on  the  curved  part. 

But  the  most  remarkable  structure  is  the  Illinois  and  bt. 
Louis  bridge  recently  erected  over  the  Mississippi  Rner  at 
8t  Louis:  equally  remarkable  whether  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  its  piers  (for  account  of 
which  see  FousuATioss)  or  its  superstructure,    (iig.  iV.) 


From  the  report  of  its  eminent  engineer,  .las   B    Eads, 
the  following  account  of  the  superstructure  is  taken . 


"  The  bridge  will  have  three  spans,  each  l..nn.  d  with  l^our 
ribbed  arches  made  of  cast  steel.    The  centre  span  will  bo 
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515  feet  and  the  side  ones  497  feet  each,  in  the  clear.  The 
risi;  of  the  centre  one  will  be  one-teuth  of  the  span;  that 
of  the  siilc  ones  47  icet  10  inches  each. 

"  The  four  arches  forming  each  of  these  spans  will  each 
consist  of  an  upper  and  li)wcr  curved  member  or  rib,  extend- 
ing from  pier  to  pier.  Each  of  these  members  will  consist 
of  two  parallel  steel  tubes,  i>  inches  in  exterior  diameter, 
placed  side  by  side.  The  upper  and  /owcr  members  will  bo 
12  feet  apart, measured  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  to  the 
centre  of  the  lower  tubes.  At  regular  intervals  of  about  1) 
feet,  these  members  will  be  braced  from  each  other  by  a 
vertical  system  of  cast-steel  bracing  un  each  side  of  them. 
These  braces  will  be  secured  at  each  end  to  cast-steel  plates, 
formed  suniething  like  the  voussoirs  of  a  stone  arch,  and 
against  wliieh  the  tubes  will  bo  abutted  and  secured  every 
If  feet  throughout  the  arches.  A  horizontal  system  of  bra- 
cing will  extend  from  pier  to  pier  between  the  four  upper 
curved  members,  and  a  similar  system  between  the  four 
lower  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  four  arches  in 
their  relative  distances  from  each  other,  and  to  sustain  them 
against  lateral  pressure. 

"  The  two  centre  arches  of  each  span  will  be  13  ft.  91  in. 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  will  have,  in  addition  to 
the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  bracing  just  described,  a 
system  of  diagonal  bracing,  securing  the  upper  member 
of  one  arch  to  the  lower  one  of  the  other  arch,  and  the  two 
other  members  in  like  manner.  The  outside  arches  arc 
each  15  ft.  IJ  in.  from  the  middle  ones,  and  are  joined  to 
the  latter  by  three,  systems  of  bracing  similar  to  those 
described  as  between  the  two  centre  arches.  These  sys- 
tems, however,  on  the  outside  of  the  middle  arches,  extend 
only  from  the  piers  to  the  under  side  of  the  railways,  the 
latter  being  carried  betwefn  the  two  outer  and  the  two 
inner  arches  near  their  crowns.  The  outside  arches  being 
supported  in  this  interval  against  lateral  movement,  by 
rigid  connections  from  both  the  uj)per  and  lower  roa<hvays. 

"  The  roadways  are  formed  by  transverse  iron  beams,  12 
in.  in  depth,  supported  by  iron  struts  of  cruciform  section 
resting  on  the  arches  at  the  points  where  the  vertical  bra- 
cing of  the  latter  is  secured.  That  portion  of  the  railways 
which  passes  below  the  crown  of  the  arches  is  suspended 
from  them.  Between  the  iron  beams  forming  the  roadways, 
four  parallel  systems  of  longitudinal  wooden  members  are 
introduced,  extending  from  pier  to  pier,  and  serving  to 
maintain  the  iron  beams  in  ])osition.  These  wooden  mem- 
bers are  each  about  9  ft.  long,  and  their  ends  rest  upon  the 
flanges  of  the  beams,  and  are  there  secured  from  moving. 
On  these  the  wooden  beams  for  the  carriage-way  rest  in 
one  roadway,  and  the  cross-ties  for  the  railways  in  the 
other.  From  the  op]>osite  ends  of  the  iron  beams  a  double 
system  of  diagonal  horizontal  iron  bracing  serves  to  bind 
the  whole  together,  and  gives  additional  support  against 
wind  pressure. 

"The  upper  roadway  is  34  ft.  wide  between  the  foot- 
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walks.  The  latter  are  each  S  ft.  wide,  making  the  bridge 
50  feet  wide  between  the  railings. 

*' The  railway  passages  below  the  carriage-way  will  each 
be  13  ft.  Ij  in.  iu  the  clear  and  IS  it.  high,  and  will  extend 
through  arched  openings  of  equal  size  in  the  abutments 
and  piers." 

This  superstructure  is  estimated  to  cost  over  two  millions 
of  dtdhirs. 

Iu  1S71)  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Works,  at  the 
instance  of  the  '*  Couseil  de  I'Kcolo  des  Pouts  et  Chaussees," 
despatched  one  of  its  engineers,  M.  Malczieux,  to  the 
United  States  to  inspect  the  public  works,  who  thus  com- 
ments on  American  IBridge  Engineering. 

'■A  distinctive  feature  in  American  Bridge  engineering 
is  undoubtedly  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of  plate  or 
lattice  girders,  and  the  adoption  almost  universally  (if  we 
except  the  cases  of  unusually  large  spans  where  the  sus- 
pension system  is  resorted  to)  of  one  or^he  other  arrange- 
ments of  trussed  structures."  M.  Malczieux  considers  that 
the  practice  of  American  engineers  iu  this  respect,  and  also 
their  extended  application  of  the  suspension  system  is 
worthy  of  the  special  attention  of  their  brethren  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  France;  and  after  giving  a  summary  of 
the  general  dimensions,  etc.,  of  a  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant bridges  in  the  United  States,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
iu  detail  the  principal  systems  of  trussed  bridges  in  use. 

An  exhaustive  analytical  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
"principal  systems"  of  trussing,  will  be  found  in  the  work 
"Iron  Truss  Bridges  for  Railroads,"  by  Col.  W.  E.  Merrill, 
U.  S.  Engineers.  4 

The  subject  of  iron  railway  bridges  cannot  be  dropped 
without  allusion  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
structures:  the  "  Koyal  Albert  Bridge,"  designed  to  carry 
the  Cornwall  railway  across  the  Tamar  at  Saltash,  a  few 
miles  above  Plymouth,  England. 

The  whole  structure  consists  of  nineteen  openings,  two 
of  which  have  a  clear  span  of  455  feet;  the  remaining 
seventeen  are  each  69  feet  0  inches  in  length.  The  River 
Tamar  is  crossed  by  the  two  large  sjians,  the  smaller  ones 
bringing  the  railway  from  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  total  length  of 
the  entire  structure  being  2240  feet.  ^ 

The  main  stone  piers  are  at  the  water's  edge,  and  sup- 
port the  ends  of  the  great  spans  crossing  the  river.  These 
are  of  course  of  the  most  solid  construction,  and  more  re- 
semble the  massive  columns  of  Egypt  than  the  works  of 
modern  engineers.  Each  is  of  granite  29  feet  wide  by  17 
feet  thick,  and  190  feet  in  height  from  the  foundatiog  to 
the  summit.  The  strength  required  in  each  of  these  jiiers 
was  far  surpassed  by  the  resistance  wfeich  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  river  must  offer,  and  for  this  a  column  was  required 
of  such  ]iroportions  that  nothing  short  of  the  solid  rock 
would  suffice  for  its  foundation.  But  to  reach  the  rock 
was  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  lay 


beneath  20  feet  of  mud  and  concrete  gravel,  over  which 
flowed  70  feet  of  salt  water.  To  erect  a  stone  pier  in  the 
ordinary  manner  would  be  here  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
but  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  granite  column  requisite 
to  sustain  the  enormous  load  to  which  it  is  subject  was 
reared.  An  immense  wrougbt-iron  cylinder,  lUO  feet  high 
and  37  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk  upon  the  site  of  the  in- 
toniled  pier,  and  proper  means  being  taken  to  exclude  the 
water  from  the  interior  of  this  cylinder,  the  above-men- 
tioned etdumn  was  raised  within  it.  Upon  this  column 
fimr  octagonal  cast-iron  pillars,  each  10  leet  wide  and  .^8 
feet  9  inches  high,  were  erected  10  feet  apart,  and  strongly 


braced  together,  forming  a  square  of  about  30  feet.  The 
weight  of  each  column  is  150  tons,  each  being  in  pieces  (> 
feet  long,  2  inches  thick,  and  strengthened  inside  by  stout 
ribs  and  brackets.  As  fast  as  these  pieces  were  cast,  planed 
down,  and  accurately  fitted,  they  were  sent  to  the  centre 
pier  ready  for  erection.  Upon  these  columns  the  top  fram- 
ing of  the  pier  is  fixed. 

Upon  this  centre  pier,  and  the  two  side  piers,  rest  the 
massive  ribs  by  which  the  great  spans  are  sustained. 
They  consist  each  of  an  arched  tube  and  a  suspension 
chain  strongly  braced  together,  to  which  the  small  side- 
girders  are  attached.     The  arched  tubes  are  in  section  of 
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an  elliptical  form,  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  being 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position;  they  are  made  of  stout 
wrought-iron  plates  stron^^ly  riveted  together,  and  ren- 
dered more  rigid  by  stiffenors  ami  diaphragmi'.  Tho  width 
of  eat'h  tube  is  10  feet  il  inche-^,  and  i(.s  dt-pth  is  12  feet  '.i 
inches,  the  diaphnii^ms  beiuK  placed  abuut  20  feel  apart. 

The  rib  cumplutc  prci-entw  the  ajipearanee  of  a  double 
bow,  and  it  may  be  recrardud  as  such,  tlio  tensile  action  of 
the  chain  upon  the  bed-plates  being  counteracted  by  the 
thrust  exerted  upon  the  .same  by  tlie  urchcd  tube.  The 
depth  of  the  rib  from  the  centre  of  thi-  main  tube  to  that 
of  the  main  chain  is  50  feet  3  inehe's,  or  about  i  of  the  clear 
span.  The  alteration  of  length  of  tlic  rib,  by  contraction 
and  expansion  untier  variations  of  tomjierature,  is  provided 
for  to  the  amount  of  six  inches  (althou>j:h  the  greatest  dif- 
ference yet  observed  amounts  only  to  three  inches  in  the 
entire  length  of  both  spans)  by  placing  the  frames,  which 
carry  those  ends  otthe  main  tubes  which  are  supported  by 
the  side  piers,  upon  4S  wrought-iron  rollers,  each  ;j  feet  ;i 
inches  long  and  'Sk  inches  diameter,  In  a  double  cast-iron 
frame  or  bed-plate. 

The  total  quantity  of  wrought-iron  used  in  this  structure 
is  27110  tons;  of  cast,  1300  Ions;  masonry  and  brickwork, 
17.000  cubic  yards,  and  about  14,000  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

Each  of  the  main  ribs  was  constructed  entire,  adjacent 
to  the  site  of  the  intended  structure,  and  after  being  tested 
was  6oat.ed  out  on  pontoons  and  raised  by  hydraulic  presses 
of  immense  power.  The  foundations  intended  to  supj)ort 
the  bridge  were  used  to  sustain  tliese  presses.  As  the  spans 
were  raiseil,  by  the  means  described,  the  iron  columns  were 
built  up  under  them.  The  pressure  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  centre  pier  will  amount  to  more  than  S  tons  per  square 
foot  of  bearing  area,  or  double  the  ])ressure  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  thu  Victoria  Tower.   (Fig.  21.) 

One  more  exam])lc  of  modern  bridge-building  for  rail- 
way jiurposcs  must  be  introduced  here.  The  Tay  Uhidge 
is  styled  ("The  Kiigiueer,"  Apl.  4.  lS7;i),  "the  most  im- 
portant civil  engineering  work  now  being  carried  out  in 
(ircat  Britain.  Indeed,  the  magnitude  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  the  means  employed  in  it.s 
erection,  entitle  it  to  take  rank  with  the  most  interesting 
civil  engineering  works  ever  carried  to  completion."  The 
Tay  IJridge  will  be.  when  finished,  the  largest  iron  bridge 
in  the  world.  It  will  cross  the  river  about  <me  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  west  of  Dundee.  The  total  length  from  shore  to 
shore  is  10.320  ft.  Commencing  from  the  south,  or  Fife 
side,  there  will  be  three  spans  of  00  ft.,  two  of  80  ft.,  twen- 
ty-two of  120  ft.,  fourteen  of  200  ft.,  sixteen  of  120  ft., 
twenty-five  of  60  ft.,  one  of  100  ft.,  and  six  of  27  ft.  The 
first  three  spans  (60  ft.),  south  side,  are  on  a  descending 
gradient  of  1  in  100,  the  two  80  ft.  spans  are  level;  the 
bridge  then  rises  with  a  gradient  of  I  in  3o3  to  the  centre 
of  the  200  ft.  spans.  It  again  descends  with  a  gradient  of 
1  in  73.06  to  Ihe  north  shore,  passing  at  a  height  of  about 
18  ft.  over  Magdalen  Point  and  the  Esplanade  now  being 
constructed. 

Tlu'  bridge  thus  comprises  eighty-nine  spans,  and  at  the 
commencement  on  the  south  side  tlie  rails  are  78  ft.  above 
high  water,  running  over  the  tops  of  the  girders  as  far  as 
the  200  ft.  spans  which  cross  the  navigable  channel  of  the 


river.  Over  these  fourteen  spans  the  rails  run  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  girders,  giving  a  clear  headv.ay  of  88  ft.  above 
high  water.  On  reaching  the  120  ft.  sjuins  on  the  north  side, 
the  rails  arc  again  on  the  top  of  the  girders,  which  is  con- 
tinued, with  the  exception  of  the  160  ft.  bowstring  tipan,to 
the  north  shore.  From  the  south  side  the  first  five  spans 
are  on  a  curve  of  twenty  chains  radius.  The  bridge  then 
runs  straight  across  the  river  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  six- 
teen 120  ft.  spans  on  the  north  side;  thence  the  whole  of 
the  Of)  ft.  spans,  160  ft.  bowstring,  and  the  27  ft.  spans  arc 
on  a  curve  also  of  20  chains  radius,  forming  nearly  a  quad- 
rant of  a  cireic,  the  length  being  about  2000  feet.  This 
long  curve  is  necessary  to  bring  the  bridge — which  runs 
nearly  due  north — at  right  angles  across  the  river  into  the 
town,  alongside  the  Caledonian  Kuilway.  (See  Founda- 
tions. ) 

In  the  foregoing  wc  have  felt  constrained  for  want  of 
space  to  confine  our  notices  of  iron  bridges  to  those  wliich, 
owing  to  the  ainuunt  and  character  of  the  moving  weight 
they  carry,  develop  more  fully  the  art  of  the  eBgineer — 
railway  britlges  ;  but  there  is  another  ehies  of  bridges,  in 
which,  indeed,  iron  construction  for  bridge  purposes  first 
developed  itself,  *.  *.  cast-iron  arched  bridges,  which  should 
at  least  be  mentioned. 

The  first  east-iron  bridge  erected  in  England  was  over 
the  Severn  at  Colebrook  Dale,  in  the  year  1777  ;  it  has  five 
arch  ribs,  with  a  clear  span  of  100  feet  6  inches,  and  a 
rise  of  4j  feet,  a  width  of  26  feet,  and  a  sectional  area  Id 
each  rib  of  i6i  square  inches. 

In  17y6  a  more  notable  bridge,  the  Sunderland  Bridge 
over  the  Wear,  was  completed,  having  six  arch  ribs,  with  a 
span  of  236  feet,  and  ri^^e  of  34  feet,  ami  a  width  of  32  feet, 
the  sectional  area  of  rib  being  46.J,S(iuare  inches. 

In  180(1  the  Bristol  and  in  1812  the  Honar  bridges  were 
built,  the  latter  having  a  span  of  IjO  feel,  four  ribs  and  20 
feet  rise.  (These  two  bridges  are  described  and  delineated 
in  the  Ency.  Ed.) 

The  Souihwark  Bridge  was  built  in  JSIS  with  8  ribF,  240 
feet  span,  and  24  feet  rise.  The  t'auxhall.  Tewkesbury, 
and  Plymouth  bridges  ha^■c  spans  of  78,  170,  and  100  feet. 
The  Westminster  (renewed  in  1859.  as  mentioned  on  a  later 
page)  has  arches  partly  of  wrought  and  partly  of  cast  iron 
of  120  feet  sjian.  and  20  teet  rise. 

The  foregoing  (English)  bridges  are  all  still  in  use.  The 
"  Pont  de  Caroussel"  at  Paris,  built  in  1S36,  has  spans  of 
187  feet,  five  ribs  with  15*  feet  rise.  The  bridge  across  the 
Neva  at  St.  Petersburg  (built  by  Jo.'eph  Harrison,  Jr..<if 
Philadelphia)  though  subjected  t'»  Ihe  im»st  severe  ehaiig*  s 
in  temperature  stands  a  monument  to  American  prolcs- 
sional  skill.  It  has  seven  spans,  with  157  feet  as  the 
largest. 

In  our  own  country  the  first  exnmide  of  an  iron  bridge 
construction,  and.  in  the  beautiful  ^implieity  of  concejitina 
by  which  purports  foreign  to  each  oilier  are  subserved  by 
the  same  material  agents,  the  most  remarkable  one,  is  the 
Aqueduct  Bridge,  over  Hock  Creek,  at  Washington  City; 
built  bv  Captain  (now  Bvt.  Maj.-Ocn.  and  Quarter  Master 
(leneral  V.  S.  Army)  Meigs.  The  engraving  (Fig.  22)  is 
an  elevation,  and  its  distinguished  engineer  has  kindly  fur- 
nished the  following  description. 


"The  ribs  are  circular  pipes  forty-eight  inches  in  interior 
diameter  of  east-iron,  and  are  U  imdies  thick.  NtJ  addi- 
tional tliickncss  is  given  to  them  on  account  of  the  loading 
by  the  bridge. 

"The  thickness,  U  inches,  is  the  standard  thickness  for 
water  pipes  of  IS  in' un<ler  the  head  of  water  which  these 
bear,  mid  all  the  strains  caused  by  tlicir  l-eing  loaded  with 
a  briib'e  i)latforTn  and  its  trattic  are  at  right  angles  to  those 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  water.  These  two  sets  of 
strains  thVrefore  do  not  nffeet  each  other  jdus  or  minus. 

•'Thejoints  are  flange  joints  turned  plain  and  smooth  and 
held  to<rcthcr  1>V  ].rcssure  and  by  screw  Indts  as  in  the  or- 
dinary metho.l  of  j. lining  sleam  pipes.  Originally  the  iron 
pii.es'  were  lined  with  wooden  staves  as  a  non-condnctor 
under  an  apiirehension  of  danger  of  injury  by  freezing. 
The  temperature  of  the  iiir  sometimes,  though  rarely,  hero 
touches  0  or  even  falls  below  0. 

"  But  the  wood  acted  too  well  as  a  non-conductor.     The 


iron  took  its  temperature  from  the  air  and  sunshine,  not 
from  the  water,  hence  a  diurnal  nioliun  from  expansion 
and  contraction,  which  in  some  of  (ho  joints  produced 
never  a  stream,  but  a  dropping  of  water. 

•'This  inconvenience  led  me  to  an  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  temperature,  the  quantity  and  rate  of  (ran^- 
mission  of  heat  from  the  water  us  it  passed  through  the 
jiipes  to  the  air.  which  satisfied  me  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
withdraw  the  non-conducting  lining.  I  took  it  out  and 
the  bridge  has  now  stood  some  12  years  and  no  trouble 
fripin  ice  in  the  pipes  has  ever  been  noted. 

"  This  bridge  is,  or  was  when  first  erected,  unique  of  its 
kind."-^  ,  ^        , 

The  only  cast-iron  arched  bridge  since  erected  (we  he- 
lieve)  is  the  Chestnut  Street  Bridge,  over  the  Schuylkill,  at 


•  Anothcrnrch  of  cast-iron,  of  30  inches  diameter,  of  120  feet 

span,  carries  the  water  across  "College  Branch." 
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Philadelphia,  commenced  in  1861  and  opened  for  travel 
July  4,  lS(i(>;  designed  and  built  under  direction  of  Mr. 
StrJuklund  Knca.^s.  C.  E.  It  has  two  main  spans  (over 
the  waterway)  each  of  185  feet,  each  span  is  composed  of 
six  segmental  arches  with  versed  sines  of  20  ft.  jtlaced  at 
distances  of  8  feet  8§  inches,  and  7  feet  lOf  inches  from 
centre  to  centre.  They  are  tVmr  feet  in  depth,  and  2i 
inches  thick,  with  upper  and  lower  webs  of  same  thickness, 
and  8  inches  wide :  thus  f^iving  a  compressive  area  of  147.5 
square  inches  to  each  areh  rib.  These  arches  were  cast  in 
lengths  of  12  feet  10  inches,  with  end  fianches  12  inches 
wide,  having  three  side-stays  from  body  of  segment,  and 
were  securel  to  each  other  by  four  screw-bolts  1^  inches  in 
diameter.  The  outside  andies  or  ribs  are  slightly  reduced 
in  se-jtion.  and  are  cast  with  ornamental  face. 

As  regards  strength  of  this  structure,  and  treating  the 
arches  as  built  with  a  succession  of  voussoirs,  and  ])er- 
forming  functions  the  same  as  if  built  of  stone,  we  find  that 
the  horizontal  pressure  at  the  crown  of  each  road-way  rib 
is,  with  100  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  transient  load,  512. J?o 
lbs.,  equal  to  .",1/5  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  and  at 
skewback,  529,542  lbs.,  or  3,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
section.  Taking  the  crushing  power  of  best  iron  at  107,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  maximum  load  that  would  proba- 
bly b?  plnc?d  upon  it,  would  give  a  pressure  at  crown  of 
but  ^^  its  ultimate  strength. 

The  oo.^t  of  this  bridge  was  about  $500,000. 

AVe  ha\'e  progressed  thus  far  without  even  mentioning 
that  clais  of  structures  to  which  has  seemed  pre-eminently 
to  attach  the  title  of  Bridge  and  which  furni:hcsthe  prin- 
cipal theme  of  most  writers,  viz.,  the  masonry  arched 
bridge.  The  arch  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chi- 
nese (s?e  Tomlinson  and  Ency.  Ed.)  far  many  ages.  Tho 
gatcw.ivs  of  the  great  wall  arc  arched  and  Kirchce  speaks 
of  stouo  bridges  three  or  four  miles  long  and  of  an  arch  of 
tho  incredible  span  of  six  hundred  feet.  But  it  is  to  tho 
Komans  that  tho  world  is  really  indebted  fur  the  practical 
application  of  the  areh  to  bridges.  Eight  of  these  bridges 
over  the  Tiber  are  described  in  history. 

But  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Roman 
bridges,  and  oue  of  tho  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity,  is 
the  bridge  of  Alcantara  upon  the  Tagu;;.  at  the  town  of 
that  name.  The  town  has  probably  taken  its  name  from 
that  strueture.  as  tho  word  alcantaraj  in  the  Arabic,  signi- 
fies ''the  bridge."  It  consists  of  six  arches;  its  whole 
length  is  070  Spanish  feet,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  river 
to  the  roadway  the  height  is  205  feet. 

Whatever  canstructive  energy  was  exerted  during  the 
Middle  Ages  was  devoted  either  to  religious  purposes  (wit- 
ness the  Convents,  Churches,  and  Cathedrals),  or  to  the 
agencies  of  War,  or  of  self-preservation,  as  exhibited  in 
the  numberless  castles  and  walled  towns.  The  destruc- 
tive tendencies  of  war  have  always  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
directed  against  bridges.  It  could  hardly  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  an  age  in  which  every  man's  hand  was 
against  his  neighbor  should  produce  these  adjuncts  to  the 
occupations  of  peace.  In  days  of  general  insecurity  there 
wa3  no  safety  for  travellers  particularly  in  passing  rivers, 
where  violent  exactions  were  made  by  banditti. 

To  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders,  sundry  persons  formed 
themselves  into  fra'ernities,  which  became  a  religious  order, 
uniler  the  title  of  Brothers  of  the  Bridge.  The  object  of 
this  institution  was  to  buiM  bridges,  establish  ferry  boats, 


and  receive  travellers  in  their  hospitals  on  the  shores  of  the 
rivers.  It  is  stated  "  that  Saint  Benezet  {the  patron  saint 
of  Avignon)  who  proposed  and  directed  the  building  of  the 
bridge  of  Avignon,  was  a  shepherd,  and  that  he  was  not 
twelve  years  of  age  when  repeated  revulations  trom  heaven 
commanded  him  to  quit  his  flock  and  undertake  this  en- 
terprise." 

This  bridge,  whieh  was  composed  of  18  arches,  was  be- 
gun in  117(i,  and  completed  in  1188.  In  1.385,  during  the 
contentions  of  the  poj)es,  some  of  its  arches  were  destroyed  j 
three  others  fell  in  1002,  from  the  neglect  of  repairing  a 
fallen  arch.  In  l(i70,the  frost  was  so  great  that  the  Rhone 
for  several  weeks  bore  the  heaviest  carriages ;  when  tho 
thaw  followed,  the  ice  destroyed  the  piers;  but  the  third 
pier,  with  tho  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  has  stood  notwith- 
stancUng  all  these  accidents  (ibid). 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bridge  of  Avignon  was 
begun  under  the  direction  of  Saint  Benezet  in  1170.  and 
that  of  London  begun  to  be  built  of  stone  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Peter  of  Colchester,  a  priest,  in  the  same  year 
(1170).  The  French  "Brothers  of  the  Bridge*'  accom- 
plished their  magnificent  and  useful  work  in  12  years,  tho 
labours  of  the  English  priest  occupied  3.*}  years;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  considering  the  interruptions 
which  must  be  experienced  in  a  river  where  the  tide  rises 
twice  every  day  from  13  to  18  feet. 

In  London  bridge  there  were  19  arches,  and  it  was  45 
feet  in  breadth.  For  many  ages  there  were  houses  along  each 
side  of  it ;  but  these  were  removed,  the  middle  pier  was 
taken  away,  and  the  space  including  the  two  adjacent 
arches,  converted  into  one  arch  of  72  feet  span,  in  1758. 
The  remaining  old  arches  are  very  narrow,  and  the  piers 
enormously  large,  being  from  15  to  25  feet  in  thickness 
above  the  sterlings. 

Some  of  tho  old  piors  of  the  Old  London  Bridge  were 
larger  than  the  original  openings  of  the  arches  ;  they  con- 
sisted of  small  rubble  etones  laid  in  lime-mortar,  surrounded 
by  a  thin  casing  of  squared  stones.  The  Roman  bridges 
were  probably  constructed  in  the  same  manner.  In  modern 
bridges,  the  piers  consist  wholly  of  squared  stones,  each 
course  being  of  equal  height  quite  through  the  body  of  the 
pier.  The  thickness  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  span  and 
rise  of  the  arches,  comliined  with  the  height  of  the  piers. 
At  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  the  thickness  is  only  one-ninth 
part  of  the  sjian  from  the  springing  of  the  arches.  The 
height  is  regulated  according  to  circumstances,  attention 
being  given  to  tho  highest  point  to  which  the  waters  have 
ever  been  known  to  have  risen  (ibid). 

The  next  (in  order  of  time)  important  bridge  was  that 
at  Westminster,  built  in  the  years  1739-50,  consisting  of 
13  large  and  two  small  arches,  semi -circular,  the  middle 
one  having  a  span  of  70  feet.  This  bridge,  of  which  a 
Mr.  Labalye  was  the  engineer,  was  not  only,  for  the  time, 
the  greatest  work  of  that  kind  in  England,  but  it  formed, 
in  what  regards  laying  foundations  in  deep  water  and  con- 
structing centres  for  large  arehes  upon  navigable  rivers,  a 
new  school  for  bridge-building  (Ed.  Encyc.). 

Like  the  Old  London  Bridge  it  has  since  been  super- 
seded by  another  structure — in  this  case  with  iron  arches 
of  from"  104  to  120  feet  span. 

The  finest  of  the  earlier  French  bridges  and  the  greatest 
work  of  the  celebrated  Perronet,  is  that  over  the  Seine  at 
Neuilly.    (Fig.  23.)    Built  1708-74.-^ 


It  consists  of  five  arches,  each  120  French,  or  128.2  Eng- 
lish feet  span,  and  30  French  or  32  English  feet  rise;  the 
breadth,  including  the  parapets,  is  45  French,  or  48  English 
feet.  A  great  peculiarity  in  this  bridge  is  that  the  soffits 
of  the  arches  are  shaped  to  suit  the  contracted  vein  of 
water,  as  formed  in  the  entrance  and  exit  of  pipes.  This 
is  accomplished,  by  making  the  general  form  of  the  body 
of  the  arch  elliptical,  with  a  rise  of  30  French  or  32  Eng- 
lish feet ;  but  making  the  headers  follow  the  segment  of  a 
circle.  This,  besides  affording  facility  for  the  passage  of 
flood  waters,  gives  a  great  appearance  of  lightness  to  tho 
fabric  (Ed.  Encyc). 

The  construction  of  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  says  the 
Edinburgh  Encyc.,  "is  justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  performances  of  the  masonic  art;  for  if  we  com- 
pare the  enormous  weight  of  a  great  arch,  with  the  strength 
which  the  cohesion  of  the  firmest  cement  can  give,  we  readi- 
ly admit  that  it  is  only  by  the  nicest  adjustment  and  bal- 


ancing of  its  parts,  that  they  are  hindered  from  instantly 
falling  to  pieces." 

And  in  consonance  with  the  above  dictum,  the  theory  of 
tho  arch  has  always  formed  one  of  the  jtrominent  compo- 
nents of  works  on  theoretic  civil  engineering,  while  the 
main  features  of  treatises  on  bridge-building  have  usually 
been  the  art  of  constructing  arcties,  piers,  centering  and 
cofi"er-dams.  But  this  class  of  works  has  now  become  al- 
most purely  mouumtntal.  The  "  enormous  weight  of  a  great 
arch  ■'  is  rivalled  by  its  enormous  expense,  and  it  imposes 
the  necessity  of  proportionate  care  and  expense  in  giving 
to  its  piers  sure  foundations;  and  these  costly  piles  are 

*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  engineer  published  in 
179.3  a  Meraoire  -'On  t'he  investigation  uf  means  to  be  employed 
to  construct  great  masonry  arches  of /«o,  thr>^e,/our,  and  even ^t-e 
hundred  feet  span,  wuh  the  view  to  cross  deep  valleys  (chasms) 
having  rocky  escarpments.  Par  le  Citoyeu  IVrronet."  The  me- 
moir, printed  at  the  Imprimerie  natiouale  executive  da  Louvre, 
bears  the  stamp  of  de  Pnmy.  J.  U.  B. 
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nniUipIied.  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  water-way  of  tho 
river,  by  tho  limitation  of  t^pan  which  masonry  arehcH  cnn 
comi»ass ;  or,  at  least,  by  the  enormous  ratio  by  which  iont 
increases  with  increase  of  span.  In  our  country  there  arc, 
naturally,  few  examples  of  masonry  arched  bridgcH,  properly 
so  called  ;  but  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  in  an 
account  of  Amerii-an  Eu;;ineerinj^,  and  would  be  doing  an 
injustiee  to  its  distinguished  ent^ineer  (nifw  Quarter  Master 
General,  U.  S.  A.)  to  otnit  to  notice  the  superb,  and  unrival- 
ed in  span,  bridge  and  aquoduut  combined,  over  the  Cabin 
John  Valley'-p^,  Potomac  Aqueduct.  The  main  mail,  macad- 
amized by  Act  of  Coni^rcss,  leadinjj;  up  the  Potomac  Valley 
passes  over  the  Cabin  John  Creek  by  the"  T'nion"  Arch. 
It  is  noteworthy  as  exhibiting  the  longest  {220  feet)  stone 
span  in  tho  world.  The  arch  (circular)  has  a  rise  of  b?t\ 
feet,  and  is  101  feet  high  above  tho  bed  of  the  stream. 
It  is  of  cut  granite,  i  feet  thick  at  crown,  !>  feet  thick  at 
spring;  but  re-inforeed  by  the  spandrils  (of  course*!  rubble 
and  Seneca  sand-stone)  being  laid  in  course  normal  to  the 
main  arch. 

When  the  centre  was  struck  there  was  no  perceptible  mo- 
tion of  the  arch  which  could  be  detected  when  watched 
by  two  cross-wire  telesco])c's.  Tins  fnct  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion as  Engineers  arc  all  taught  to  read  the  destTiptions  of 
tho  first  long  arches  built  over  the  Seine,  at  Paris,  some  of 
which,  on  striking  the  centre,  moved  18  inches.  In  fact 
the  aruh  of  Cabin  John  in  warm  weather  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  relieved  itsulf  from  tlie  centre,  owing  to 
expansion,  before  the  centre  was  removed.  Its  key  was 
laid  in  a  cool  season. 

The  bridge  is  20  feet  wide.  The  spandrils  arc  hollow,  hav- 
ing the  two  outer  walls  and  one  wall  in  the  middle  line  or 
axis  of  tho  bridge.  Uiton  these  rests  a  platform  of  mason- 
ry upon  which  the  conduit  of  brick.  1)  feet  clear  diameter, 
is  built.  Maile  water-tight  by  asphaltc  between  the  .brick 
rings.  (For  view  of  this  structure  sec  Fig.  6,  artick  Ayi"K- 
Di-rT.  by  Gen.  M.  C.  Meigs,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Tbe  magnificent  arched  structure  ean-ying  the  Croton 
Aqueiluct  over  the  Harlem  River,  is  purely  an  aqueduct. 
In  both  these  cases  tho  resort  to  the  masonry  arch  was 
natural  and  pro])er.  Pave  these,  the  fine  viaducts  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailway,  built  in  the  early  days  of 
American  Engineering,  are  the  onh'  considerable  works  of 
tlie  Ivind  wliieh  we  recall;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  fu- 
ture of  engineering  construction  in  our  country  (or  in  any 
other,  unless  for  ni<inumeutal  purposes  or  for  exceptictnal 
reasons,  we  might  say)  will  never  exhibit  a  specimen  of  a 
great  masonry-arched  bridge. 

Tho  subject  of  Bridge  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
few  words  concerning  Military  Bnir)Gi:s. 

AVhcrcvcr  warfare  has  been  so  far  reduced  to  a.  system 
and  a  science,  as  to  call  into  the  field,  for  protracted  cam- 
paigns, large  and  organized  armies,  tho  very  necessities  of 
the  case  call  for  some  systematic  method  of  ])assing  streams, 
and,  as  belonging  to  it,  special  organizations  of  men  [prr- 
eoutirl)  fur  making  bridges,  and  a  portable  bridge  ajqia- 
riitif. 

The  bridge  of  boats  of  Xerxes  for  passing  tho  Helles- 
pont— 'he  timber  pile  bridge  of  Caesar  (of  which  an  ac- 
count has  been  given)  for  passing  the  Rhine,  were  not  or- 
dinarv,  but  f.r?rfr-ordinary  constructions  necessitated  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles ;  and  they  owe  their  record 
probably  to  that  peculiarity.  It  is  quite  likely,  however, 
that  during  ages  when  roads  fur  wheeled  vehicles  scarcely 
existed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  forest  timber  was  abun- 
dant, the  felled  tree  (elaborated  into  a  nnlc  bridge),  or  some 
Bueh  im])rovised  expedient,  could  generally  be  resorted  to, 
anil  that  a  regular  '*  bridge-equipage,"  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term  did  not  exist.  The  Romans  are  known  to  have 
had  a  species  of  ''  ponton  "  (as  wo  now  call  it)  to  curry 
with  their  armies.  In  fact  the  wooden  boat  lias  naturally 
olTercd  the  readiest  means  of  support  to  portable  bridges; 
but  these,  generally  large  and  heavy,  are  with  difficulty 
transporteil.  Hence,  various  expedients  for  creating  a  ves- 
sel ot  considcral)lo  flotation  ])ower,  yet  lighter  ami  more 
portable  than  ordinary  boats  (such  as  frame-work,  covered 
by  skins,  canvas,  etc.)  have  been  resorted  to.  The  French, 
the  systematizcrs  of  the  modern  ".^rt  of  War."  were  nat- 
urally tlic  first  to  provide  a  regular  organization  and  es- 
tablislied  typo  of  construction  for  the  military  bridge,  and 
to  organize  a  •'pcrnonwl  "  by  which  it  sliould  be  operated. 
Their  first  puntou  was  of  co]»per.  Their  system  has  un- 
dergone successive  modifications  and  iniitrovcments.  and 
instead  of  metal,  wood  is  used  in  their  pont<in.  As  fixed 
in  1853  tho  French  ponton,  as  described  by  Gen.  Cullum  in 
bis  work  on    Military  Bridges,  is  a  flat-bottomed  wooden 

•Previous  to  tho  conMnietlon  of  this  Aqueduct,  the  brldito 
over  the  Pee,  at  (Miester.  Knebind.  hulll  In  IH'l.T  exhibited  the 
gr.-al  -St  siian'  of  anv  masonry  arch  in  tlie  world.  This  arch  Is 
elrcubir  wilh  n  chord  (span)  of  200  feet  and  a  rise  uf  4*J  feet.  Tho 
material  is  sand-stone. 
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boat,  31  feet  long:  the  middle  part  or  body  of  which,  for  a 
length  of  16  feet  has  a  trapezoidal  section  of  5'  7"  width 
at  top,  and  t'  1"  at  bottom,  and  2'  7"  deep;  tbe  fore  part 
8'  9"  long,  diminishes  to  2'  6"  in  width  at  the  bow,  and 
has  a  sheer  of  5^"  ;  and  the  aft  part,  6'  3"  long,  diminishes 
to  P  7"  in  width  at  (he  stern,  and  has  a  sheer  of  3". 
Each  bateau  weighs  l.ljj  lbs.,  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
in  to  20  nun.  has  a  flotation  of  18,700  lbs.,  carries  26  in- 
fantry soldiers,  is  convenient  for  disembarking  troops,  and 
can  be  easily  navigated  in  a  rapid  current  by  five  men. 

The  material  for  tlie  French  bateau  bridge  consists  of  8 
abutments.  S  trestles,  32  bateaux,  4  niooring-Vumts.  339 
balks  (84  abutment,  24  claw,  and  231  bateau).  784  chesses, 
32  anchors,  anrl  all  the  accessories  for  forming  a  bridge  of 
41  bays.  202  yards  long,  and  12'  lU"  wide. 

The  Russians  have  a  scMnewhat  lighter  equipage;  the 
ponton  (of  canvas)  is  a  flat-lmttoined  butenu,  having,  ex- 
ee]>t  at  the  ends,  a  rectangular  section.  The  length  ut  top 
is  21  feet,  and  at  lii»ttoni  IS'  4"  :  the  width  5'  4"  :  and  the 
depth  2'  4".  The  skeleton  consists  of  two  side-frames, 
connected  by  movable  transoms — all  of  four  inch  scantling. 
The  canvas  cover  is  10'  8"  wide,  30  feet  long  in  tho  mid- 
dle, and  23'  :t"  along  the  edges  :  both  sides  being  tarred  or 
painted  black  with  a  composition,  applied  hot,  composed  of 
hempseed oil,  strong  loam,  india-rubber,  soap,  wax,  and  soot. 
Tho  cover  is  brought  over  the  viuU  of  the  frame,  and  lashed 
to  tho  top-transoms:  it  is  secured,  along  the  sides,  to  tho  top 
string-pieces  of  the  side-lramcs  by  small  nails  passing 
through  eyelet-holes  along  the  edges  of  the  elolh.  A 
plank  is  laid  on  the  bottom  for  the  pontoniers  to  stand 
upon.  The  canvas  ponton,  frame  an<l  cover  complete, 
weighs  718  lbs.  ;  and  has  a  flotation  of  13,42S  lbs. 

The  complete  liridge  is  composed  of  32  canvas  pontons, 
with  bridge-flooring  and  accessories  for  33  bays  :  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Rirago  equipage  consisting  of  S  trestles  ond  15 
wooden  pontons  (S  bow'  and  7  body  pieces),  wilh  a  bridge- 
flooring  for  eight  bays. 

The  Austrians.  after  satisfactory  trials  in  the  passage  of 
the  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  current  of  the  Danube,  adopted, 
in  1841,  a  system  named  from  its  inventor,  Col.  Birago,  of 
the  .\ustrian  Imperial  Kngineers. 

This  equipage  has  fixed  and  floating  bridge-supports,  tho 
former  consisting  of  abutments  and  trestks,  and  the  latter 
of  pontons  of  one  to  six  pieces  assembled  together  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  briilge  for  the  passage  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery.  an*l  whether  designed  for 
one,  two,  or  three  distinct  roa<lways. 

Tho  pontons  are  flat-bottomed,  wooden  bateaux,  of  one 
piece,  or  from  two  to  six  assembled  together,  end  to  end, 
liy  suitable  bolts  an<i  fixtures.  The  cap  is  adjuitable ; 
being  partly  sui)ported  at  the  jiroper  height  by  susptnsian- 
chains,  at  one  end  of  which  are  large  rings  passed  over 
the  tops  of  the  legs,  tho  free  ends  being  run  through  sus- 
jicnsion-rings  on  the  ujiper  siile  of  the  ea]>.  After  tho 
chains  are  made  taut,  aiul  tho  cap  is  at  its  jirnper  height, 
the  latter  is  held  in  place  by  tbe  t<>;/;ff"t  inserted  in  the 
last  link  which  has  passed  through  the  suspension-rings. 

The  Birago  trestle  is  composed  of  a  mp  and  two  /(»;*.  to 
the  lower  ends  of  wdiieh  nhocn  are  attached,  to  increase  their 
bearing  surface,  and  give  greater  stability  ti»  the  trestle. 

iVothing  like  a  ••bridge-equipage"  bad  belonged  to  our 
military  service  until  1840.  Tbe  Engineer  Department 
had  long  foreseen  the  necessity  of  a  eoqts  of  well-drilled 
pontoniers  and  a  bridge-equipage  for  our  army,  and  yeor 
"  er  year  had  urged  their  great  importance  upon  the  al- 
ition  of  Congress,  but  nut  until  the  l.'ith  of  May.  1840, 
was  its  sanction  given  to  tho  project  of  the  dejmrtmcnl. 
and  when  too  late  to  aid  the  passage  of  the  Rio  Grande 
by  our  forces,  then  invading  .Mexico. 

"With  the  sanction  of  Congress  finally  obtained,  a  eom- 
pany  of  suppers,  miners,  and  pontoniers  was  organized  as 
]iart  of  tbe  Corps  of  Kngineers.  and  an  india-rubber  pon- 
ton bridge  of  40  pontons  was  prepared  by  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  Kngineers,  but  nntler  the  su]>erintendenee  of 
Ca])tain  (now  Bvt.  Major  GcncraH  G.  W.  Cullum.  Another 
of  30  pontons  was  subsequently  dcspatclu  <l  with  the  army 
under  General  Scott.  Owing  to  tlie  lightness  of  these 
pontons  only  thlrtif-firr  nij-hur^e  cttrrintjrH  ore  neeessary  to 
trans])ort.  over  tlie*  worst  roiids.  a  cf.ni]>lete  train  for  the 
formation  of  a  bridge  of  two  hundred  yards.  For  the 
French  bateau  bri<lge  iif  nearly  two  bunilred  ond  forty 
metres.  itcrrnri/-8evrn  nij--hni'MC  rarriotfrM  are  used. 

The  rubber  pontons  in  use  for  drill  ]>urposcs  at  M'est 
Point  having  become  unserviceable,  and  it  having  become 
evident  that  rubber  wus  not  adapted  to  their  eonstrnclion. 
exjicriments  were  undertaken  by  the  then  Inslruelor  of 
Practical  Engineering,  Captain  J.  C.  Dunne.  (A'id.  "Or- 
ganization of  the  Bridge  Equipage  of  tho  Tuited  PtotcB 
Army."  Oftieial.) 

The  ininicnse  trains  with  which  our  armies  are  unnvoid- 
nbly  encumbered,  the  long  marches  to  be  made,  and  the 
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numerous  Tride  and  rapid  rivers  to  be  crossed,  demand  an 
equipage  of  the  most  substantial  eharactt-r.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extended  expeditions  of  light  columns,  which 
necessarily  attend  our  military  operations,  require  a  train 
lio-ht  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid  cavalry 
movements. 

Hence  we  require  both  a  reserve  and  advance-guard  train. 
The  experiments  included  the  trial  of  the  bridge  equip- 
Rtres  used  by  those  European  armies  most  experienced  in 
the  art  of  military  bridge-building. 

Pontons  were  consti'ucted  otter  the  models  of  the  French 
bateau,  the  Austrian  sectional  ponton,  and  the  Russian 
canvas  boat.  Corrugated-iron  boats  were  procured,  cor- 
responding as  nearly  in  fiirm  and  dimensions  to  the  French 
and  Austrian  boats  as  the  nature  of  the  material  would 
permit.  A  number  of  Birago  trestles  were  also  t-onstructed. 
All  of  the  above  material,  with  the  exccptiou  of  the  iron 
boats,  was  pi'cpared  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Engineer 
Company  ("A")  then  stationed  at  West  Point. 

The  bri<lges  formed  of  this  material  were  exposed  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  action  of  heavy  loads,  storms,  the 
tide,  and  floating  ice.  The  material  was  also  packed  on 
carriages  of  various  patterns  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best 
form,  both  of  bridge  material  and  of  carnage,  for  trans- 
portation. 

'  The  selection  of  the  French,  Russian,  and  Austrian 
trains  for  these  experiments,  was  made  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  various  equipages  used  at  present  by  the  armies  of 
Europe.  These  three  nations  alone  appeared  to  have  def- 
initely settled  on  their  systems,  and  this  after  much  experi- 
ence and  thorough  research. 

After  experimenting  for  two  years,  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  the  French  ponton  should  be  adopted.  Ex- 
periments followed  to  determine  the  inaterial  of  which  the 
ponton  should  be  made.  Life-boats  having  been  success- 
fully made  of  corrugated-iron,  it  was  pi-esumcd  it  might 
be,  with  equal  advantage,  applied  to  pontons.  It  was  not 
only  found  that  to  get  adequate  strength,  the  weight  must 
be  increased  beyond  that  i)f  the  wooden  ponton,  but  that 
iron  failed  in  other  respects.  In  fact,  it  would  not  bear 
laud  transportation ;  as.  in  travelling  over  a  rough  road, 
the  joints  open  by  the  yielding  of  either  the  rivets  ur  sheet 
iron.  AVhen  in  the  bridge,  if  the  boat  grounds  on  an  un- 
even or  rocky  bottom,  a  hole  is  frequently  punched  through 
it,  and  such  injuries  cannot  be  repaired  in  the  field.  The 
wooden  ponton  is  not  only  much  less  liable  to  such  acci- 
dents, hut  can  be  readily  i-epaired  when  they  do  occur. 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  a  ponton  bridge 
over  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  destroyed,  the 
pontons  being  scuttled  and  set  adrift  above  the  rapids. 
About  thi'ce  weeks  after,  the  water  having  fallen,  the  boats 
were  recovered,  repaired  with  pieces  of  hard-bread  boxes 
obtained  from  the  commissary,  and  used  in  constructing  a 
bridge  at  Berlin,  over  which  the  entire  army  passed  into 
Virginia. 

With  regard  to  the  canvas  boat  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  it  was  precisely  what  we  required  for  our  advance- 
guard  train.  It  is  light,  simple,  strong,  easily  repaired, 
and  when  packed  can  safely  be  transported  with  the  super- 
structure of  the  bridge  as  rapidly  as  any  column  of  troops 
can  move.  A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  adoption 
was  that  it  had  been  used  successfully  by  the  Russians  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances likely  to  occur  in  this  country. 

The  French  ponton  wagon  not  being  adapted  to  our 
rough  roadsj  further  experiments  ensued  to  fix  upon  the 
selection  of  a  proper  carriage  for  transporting  our  bridge- 
equipage. 

Through  the  information  gained  by  these  experiments 
resulted  the  system  of  bridge-equipage  adopted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  Civil  War. 

"During  the  winter  of  1861-62,  five  trains  were  con- 
structed, each  composed  of  thirty-four  pontons  and  eight 
trestles — the  pontons  being  nearly  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  French  bateau.  The  frame  was  some- 
what difi'erent,  the  ribs  being  entire  and  strongly  ironed, 
and  the  ironing  stronger  throughout.  The  stern  was  pro- 
vided with  a  locker.  There  were  also  other  alterations  in 
the  details  of  construction.  The  balks  were  stronger,  and 
the  Birago  trestle  was  modified  by  substituting  built  beams, 
instead  of  solid  timber,  for  the  trestle  caps  and  balks. 

"  At  the  same  time  several  canvas  trains  were  organized. 
In  constructing  the  ponton  frame,  the  dimensions  and 
form  of  the  Russian  boat  were  exactly  retained.  The 
scantling  for  the  frame  was  considerably  lighter,  but,  being 
strongly  braced  and  ironed,  the  strength  was  about  the 
same.  One  train  was  composed  of  canvas  boats  and  tres- 
tles; being,  in  truth,  a  trestle  train,  with  auxiliary  pon- 
tons to  be  used  only  where  the  depth  of  water,  or  muddy 
bottom,  prevented  the  u?e  of  trestles. 

*'In    the   month   of  February,  1SG2,   a   ponton   bridge 


composed  of  about  sixty  boats  of  the  reserve  train,  was 
thrown  across  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  river 
was  then  a  perfect  torrent,  the  water  being  fifteen  feet 
above  the  summer  level,  and  filled  with  drift-wood  and 
tloating  ice.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
pulling  the  pontons  into  position,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
make  use  of  ship  anchors  and  chain  cables  to  hold  them 
in  place.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
the  bridge  was  completed  in  about  eight  hours,  and  the 
corps  commanded  by  General  Banks,  with  all  its  trains  and 
artillery,  passed  over  it  without  accident  or  delay. 

"Several  of  these  trains  accompanied  the  army  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign.  The  pontons  were  used  in  dis- 
charging quartermaster  and  commissary  stores  at  Ship 
Point ;  in  disembarking  General  Franklin's  command  at 
West  Point  (York  River);  and  in  constructing  bridges 
over  Hampton  Creek,  the  streams  in  front  of  Yorktown, 
and  the  Upper  Chickahominy.  Finally,  a  bridge  was 
built  over  the  Lower  Chickahominj',  about  two  thousand 
feet  long,  over  which  nearly  the  whole  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, with  its  immense  trains,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  passed 
with  promptness  and  safety, 

"After  the  army  had  passed  the  bridge  was  dismantled 
and  the  balks,  chess,  etc.,  packed  into  the  pontons,  which 
were  formed  into  rafts  and  towed  by  steamers  to  Washing- 
ton. The  bridge  trains  were  next  transported  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  where  a  bridge  was  constructed  a  second  time,  but 
under  entirely  diflfcrcnt  circumstances  from  that  built  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter.  The  water  was  now  not  deep 
enough;  and,  as  it  continued  to  subside  shortly  after  the 
bridge  was  laid,  many  of  the  pontons  grounded  on  a  very 
uneven  and  rocky  bottom.  Some  of  them  were  completely 
out  of  water,  yet  the  heavy  trains  continued  to  move  over 
the  bridge  without  seriously  injuring  them;  and  when  the 
water  rose,  most  of  them  floated  as  well  as  ever. 

*' Discovering  in  this  way  that  the  boats  were  much 
stronger  than  we  had  sujjposcd,  we  were  enabled  to  im- 
prove the  method  of  bridging  tidal  streams. 

'•  It  had  formerly  been  considered  necessary  to  build  out 
to  low-water  mark  with  trestles,  so  that  the  ponton  should 
always  be  afloat.  The  bridge  is  now  commenced  at  high- 
water  mark,  building  with  pontons  alone.  As  the  water 
subsides,  the  pontons  nearest  shore  ground  successively, 
forming  a  gentle  ramp  from  the  abutment  to  the  floating 
portion  of  the  bridge,  instead  of  making  the  descent  in 
twenty  feet  as  formerly.  This  method,  of  course,  applies 
only  to  wooden  pontons,  and  to  cases  where  the  bottom  is 
favorable. 

"  During  the  Fredericksburg  campaign,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  force  the  passage  of  the  Raitpahannock.  The 
enemy  having  entrenched  themselves  on  the  bank,  prevented 
for  some  time  the  construction  of  the  bridge  ;  until,  at 
length,  troops  were  embarked  in  the  pontons  and  ferried 
across,  where  they  stormed  the  rifle-pits,  and  held  them 
until  the  bridge  was  completed. 

*•  During  the  year  ISG'i,  the  ponton  trains  accompanied 
the  army  in  ail  its  marches  backward  and  forward  through 
Virginia,  frequently  bridging  the  Pottjmae,  R:i])idan,  and 
Rappahannock.  In  the  latter  stream,  the  bridges  remained 
in  position  all  winter;  and,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
floods  and  the  quantity  of  ice  formed,  but  few  interruptions 
occurred  on  these  thoroughfares. 

''  During  the  campaign  of  1864,  trains,  composed  of  four- 
teen pontons  and  two  trestles,  accompanied  each  of  the 
three  army  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  These 
trains  attended  their  corps  in  the  long  march  from  Culpop- 
er  to  the  James  River;  and,  although  the  roads  were  fre- 
quently very  bad,  in  no  instance  did  they  delay  the  march 
of  the  troops,  or  arrive  late  when  a  bridge  was  to  be  laid. 

''  The  headquarters  train  was  followed  by  a  canvas  train  ; 
which,  when  a  crossing  was  to  be  made  by  suq>rise.  was 
sent  forward  with  the  cavalry,  who  covered  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  and  held  the  position  till  the  main  body 
arrived. 

"  On  reaching  the  James  River,  a  bridge  was  laid,  oppo- 
site Charles  City  Court-House  (at  a  point  selected  by  the 
writer  of  this  article)  about  two  thousand  feet  in  length. 
The  water  was  so  deep  and  rapid  that  the  pontons  could 
not  be  held  by  their  own  auchors.  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  attach  their  cables  to  schooners  anchored  above 
and  below  the  bridge."  "  For  the  next  40  hours  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  wagons  passed  over  the  bridge,  from 
4000  to  0000  wagons,  some  said,  50  miles  of  wagons,  and 
nearly  all  the  artillery  of  this  army,  and  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  infantry  and  all  its  cavalry  present,  and 
even  to  its  heads  of  oOOO  or  more  of  beef  cattle — the  most 
injurious  of  all — without  an  accident  to  man  or  beast." 
{Report  of  Gen.  Betiham.)  The  length  of  the  bridge  was 
made  up  of  200  ft.  in  trestle  work  and  2000  ft.  in  pontons 
(101  in  all) ;  depth  of  the  river  8J  ft. 

'•  Thus  the  wooden  ponton  train  through  four  years  of 
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war  during  which  the  bridges  couetructed  were  without 
piiriLllel  in  number  and  magnitude,  amply  fulfilled  all  the 
rtMiuisitcs  of  a  good  bridge  equipage.  The  frequent  cross- 
ing of  the  Potomac^  Chickahoininy,  and  James  Kivcrs 
proved  that,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, it  could  furnish  a  bridge  cajiable  of  par^sing  a 
large  army,  with  its  heaviest  trains  over  wide  and  rapid 
streams,  with  safety  and  despatch. 

''  Its  capabilities  in  ferrying  troops  were  shown  at  Ship 
Point,  West  Point,  and  Fredericksburg;  and  of  the  mo- 
bility of  the  equipage  there  was  abundant  ])r<iof  in  the 
lung  marches  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war. 

"The  canvas  equipage,  also,  was  perfectly  successful  as 
an  advance-guard  train.  In  the  cavalry  raids,  it  was  al- 
ways able  to  keep  pace  with  the  columns;  and,  although 
tliey  frequently  marL-hed  hunilreds  of  miles,  it  was  in- 
variably ready  to  furnish  a  prompt  and  secure  means  of 
crossing  all  the  streams  on  their  route.  It  also  often  fur- 
nished bridges  for  the  heavy  trains  of  the  army  over 
sheams  of  moderate  width  and  rapidity. 

"  The  only  part  of  the  bridge  equipage  which  did  not 
realize  all  our  expectations  was  the  JJirago  trestle. 

**  As  already  stated,  a  train  was  organized  early  in  the 
war  on  the  Austrian  principle,  in  which  the  trestle  is  the 
main  dependence,  the  ])onttm  being  merely  auxiliary.  It 
was  supposed  that  many  streams  would  be  encountered 
which  would  be  lirldged  best  with  trestles  alone,  luit  none 
such  were  met  with.  In  fact,  when  a  stream  is  more  than 
two  feet  deej).  a  ponton  bridge  may  be  laid  ;  when  less  than 
that  depth,  if  the  bottom  is  hard,  it  may  be  forded,  and  no 
bridge  is  required;  should  the  bntttun  be  soft,  the  trestle 
legs  will  usually  settle  so  as  to  render  the  bridge  unsafe. 
As  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  transport  with  the  army 
a  train  which  could  only  be  used  in  exceptional  cases,  this 
description  of  equipage  was  abandoned.  The  trestle  was, 
however,  very  useful  as  an  auxiliary,  especially  with  the 
canvas  train  ;  for,  as  these  boats  when  in  the  bridge  should 
never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  bottom,  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  build  out  several  bays  from  the  shore  before  sufti- 
cient  depth  of  water  can  be  obtained  to  float  the  ponton — 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
liirago  trestle,  which  is  also  equally  useful  for  a  similar 
purpose  with  the  reserve  train,  when  the  river  bottom  is 
rough  near  the  shore. 

"The  canvas  train  was  extensively  used  by  the  western 
army,  and  with  such  success  that  it  was  proposed  to  em- 
ploy it  exclusively.  Experience,  however,  in  the  Kast  has 
clearly  proved  that  this  train  cannot  fultil  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  bridge  equipage  of  a  largo  army.  The 
briilgcs  of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers  could  not  have 
been  built  with  canvas  boats,  which  will  not  resist  ice  and 
drift-wood:  neither  are  they  suited  to  the  disembarkation 
of  troojis  or  the  passage  of  a  river  by  force. 

'•  Experience  would  therefore  lead  us  to  concur  with 
General  Barnard  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  viz.: 

"•The  numerous  proposers  of  *' flying"  bridges  forget 
that  if  a  military  bridge  is  intended  to  be  rarn'of  tdtli  an 
army,  it  is  also  intended  to  curri/  an  army,  its  columns  of 
men,  its  cavalry,  its  countless  heavy  wagons,  and  its  jjiui- 
di'rous  artillery.     It  must  carry  all  these,  and  it  must  do  it 
with  certainty  and  safety,  even  though  a  demoralized  corps  | 
should  rush  upon  it  in  throngs.     No  make-shift  expedient,  j 
no  "  ingenious"  invention  not  tested  by  severe  experiment, 
no  light  affair  of  which  the  chief  merit  alleged  is  that  it  is  ' 
liglit,  will  be  likely  to  do  what  is  required,  and  what  the 
Krenrh  ])onton  has  so  often  done.'" 

The  experienced  engineer  otficers,  from  whose  Introduc- 
tory History  wo  quote,  constituteil  a  ISoard  which,  in  1S70. 
established  the  present  authorized  organization.  It  was 
based  upon  the  experience  we  have  described  in  their  lan- 
guage. 

As  now  fixed  the  United  States  hrldge-eqnijiage  is  com- 
posed of  reserve  and  of  advance-guard  trains.  The  former 
are  intendi'd  to  accompany  large  bodies  of  troojjs  in  the 
field,  and  are  provided  with  the  material  necessary  for  the 
eonslructinn  of  bridges  of  sufl'icient  capacity  to  pass  hirgc 
armies  with  their  heaviest  trains  over  rivers  of  any  size 
and  rapidity. 

The  advance-guard  equipage  is  intended  for  the  wse  of 
light  tn)ops,  such  as  advance  guards,  cavalry  expeditions, 
etc.  It  is  organized,  both  as  regards  material  and  car- 
riages, with  a  view  to  rapidity  of  movement.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  ea])ablc  of  furnishing  a  bridge  which  will  fuliil 
all  the  requirements  of  trof)ps  engaged  on  such  service. 

The  basal  elements  of  tliese  distinct  cquijuvges— the 
French  wooden  bateau  and  the  Russian  canvas  ponton- 
are  of  dimensions  very  nearly  corresponding  to  those 
(already  given)  of  their  original  prototypes;  but  with  modi- 
fications in  details  of  construction  derived  from  our  own 
experience. 

The  Reserve  Equipage  is  divided  into  trains,  each  of 


which  is  composed  of  four  ponton  divisions  and  one  supply 
division.  Each  division  is  accompanied  by  a  tool  wagon 
and  travelling  forge. 

ICfirh  ptmfnn  (iiriHt'tm  is  complete  in  itself,  containing  all 
the  material  necessary  for  constructing  a  bridge  of  eleven 
bays,  or  22.')  feet  in  length. 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  into  four  sections, 
two  of  which  are  ponton  and  two  abutment  sections;  the 
former  contains  three  ponton  wagons  and  one  chess  wagon  ; 
the  latter,  one  ponton,  one  chess,  and  one  trestle  wagon 
eacli. 

The  ponton  section  contains  the  material  for  three  bays, 
ami  should  never  be  subdivided.  The  division  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  pleasure,  by  changing  the  number 
of  its  pont<m  sections. 

Tfif  Hiijiftfi/  tli'vitiiint  is  provided  with  articles  necessary  to 
replace  material  lost  or  worn  out,  such  as  balk,  chess,  spare 
parts  of  <*arriages.  a  few  complete  carriages,  etc. 

The  carriages  <d'  this  division  consist  of  jionton,  ehess, 
and  tool  wagons,  and  of  forges.  Their  number  and  pro- 
portiiMi  will  be  determined  l>y  the  nature  of  the  country 
in  wliieli  the  army  is  operating,  and  by  the  proximity  uf  the 
main  depot. 

The  trains  of  the  Advance  Guard  Equipage  are  composed 
of  4  prtnton  divisions,  ea(di  of  which  consists  of  8  ponton, 
2  chess,  anil  two  trestle  wagons. 

The  ponton  wagon  carries  all  the  material  necessary  for 
CfUislrueting  a  complete  bay.  The  division  may,  therefore, 
be  increased  or  diminislicd  by  one  or  more  ])onton  wagons 
without  disorganizing  it.  When  a  forced  march  is  lo  be 
made,  and  it  is  desiralilo  to  lighten  the  loads,  the  chess  may 
bo  removed  from  the  ponton  wagons,  the  rope  from  the 
trestle  wagons,  and  the  hiad  u\'  the  chess  wagons  bo  reduced 
to  40  ehess.  The  numln-r  of  the  latter  wagons  in  this  case 
must  be  increased  to  b. 

The  ponton  wagons  of  reserve  train  are  drawn  by  8  mules 
or  0  horses,  those  of  the  advance-guard  train  by  G  mules  or 
4  horses;  the  *•  loads  "  being  about  .lUOO  and  20U0  lbs.  rc- 
sjiectively.  It  would  bo  out  of  place  to  enter  more  fully 
into  this  subject  in  this  work  ;  but  these  historical  details 
concerning  the  development  of  our  military  bridge  system 
— a  matter  in  whicdi  we  had  no  experience  whatever — during 
the  war  cannot  biil  to  be  intercsling. 

Another  interesting  branch  of  the  subject — the  remark- 
able constructions  ajiplied  to  the  improvisation  of  railroad 
bridges,  in  place  of  destroyed  ones,  and  the  noteworthy 
system  of  repair  and  conslructi<ui  introduced  into  our  mili- 
tary railway  service,  can  only  be  alluded  to.  The  military 
railroad  construction  and  repair  e(»rps  were  a  part  of  the 
Quartermaster's  liepartnient,  which  organized,  hired,  and 
paid  all  their  members,  and  bought  and  paid  for  all  the 
material,  and  possessed  and  ojtcraled  the  railroads  at  un 
expense  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  about  S^2,iHMt.m)0 
per  month.  Umler  tlie  Chief  of  thai  Ihpartmcnt,  and  es- 
jiecially  charged  with  this  duty,  the  principal  organizer  and 
conductor  ot  military  railroad  transnortation  and  rci)air8 
was  Brig.-tlen.  I).  C.  McCallum  (who  has  since  made  u 
valuable  report  on  this  subject),  well  known  as  an  able 
civil  Engineer  and  inventor  of  the"  Inflexible  Arch  Truss  :*' 
but  the  credit  of  the  military  railroad  operation,  and  repair 
and  success  belong  to  no  individual  altogelhcr.  but  to  the 
Quarternnister's  Department,  and  to  the  imdy  of  Railroad 
Engineers,  superintendents,  and  operatives  who  came  into 
its  service  to  aid  the  country  iluring  the  war. 

In  the  occupation,  for  protracted  periods,  of  the  same 
ground  (as  in  investments,  sieges,  etc.)  military  bridges 
assume  fre(|uently  a  scmi-pernnment  character. 

Thus,  while  the  Army  of  the  Potonnie  occupied  a  pofltiou 
near  Uichnu.nd  (May  and  .lone  istl2)  its  wings  were  sep- 
arated by  the  formidable  barrier  of  the  t'hickohominy 
rivulet  and  swamp.  One  of  the  bridges  is  thus  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  tlie  Army  of  the 
Potonnie  : 

"  The  bridge  was  built  over  the  stream  upon  frame  tres- 
tles; through  the  swamp  it  was  supported  by  cribs.  The 
(ippruar/irH  io  the  bridge  over  the  low  bottom-hinds  were 
either  raised  corduroy  »»r  (on  the  north  side)  simply  earth 
raised  two  or  three  feet  (the  soil  being  here  sandy  i.  wilh  a 
layer  of  brush  one  foot  below  the  upper  surface;  deep  lat- 
eral ditches  being  made.  The  whole  structure  of  the  bridge 
and  approaches  was  about  fourteen  hundred  yards  long. 
The  trcstle.w<uk  and  erib-w.uk  bridge  was  mostly  *hme  by 
troops  of  the  Engineer  brigade  under  (Jeneral  Woodbury  ; 
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the  approaches  on  the  north,  by  the  *.'th  and  22d  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  (Colonels  Cass  and  (Jove,  both  of  whom 
were  killed  in  the  battles  following),  and  those  on  the 
s(mth  side  by  the  ;id  Vermont.  The  bridge  was  readv  for 
the  passage  of  teams  on  the  I  lib.  covered  with  enrlh.  and 
the  approaches  entirely  completed  .)n  the  I7lh.  The  bridge 
proper  was  l.OSO  feet  long:  roadway,  II  feet  wide ;  number 
of  cribs,  40;  of  framed  trestles,  fi."  (Fig.  24.) 
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The  combined  armies  under  General  Grant  occupied  po- 
eitions  before  Petersburg  and  Kichmond  from  June  1861  to 


April  1S65.     The  James  River  separated  the  Army  of  the 
James  (in  its  tina!  position)  from  the  centre  and  left.     An 


Wuudbury  and  Alesauder'i  ilridj 


assured  communication  was  indispensable,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  which  would  not  impede  the  navigation  to  our  own 
vessels,  whether  transports  or  armed. 

Col.  P.    S.    Jlichie,   Chief  of   Engineers   Army  of   the 


James,  designed  and  submitted  for  approval  a  timber  pile 
bridge  with  a  floating  draw  (the  floats  being  our  ordinary 
pontons)  of  which  an  elevation  of  a  portion,  including  the 
"draw,"  of  pontons  is  here  given.    (Fig.  25.) 


Fig.  25. 


The  piles  of  trestles  were  guarded  against  ice  (which  in 
the  winter  forms  freely  in  the  upper  James)  by  highly  in- 
clined guard  pieces,  the  feet  of  which  were  secured  to  piles 
in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Each  trestle  was  made  up  of  a  cap 
piece  and  six  piles  (in  pairs)  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
river.  This  bridge  constructed  late  in  1864  was  in  use  up 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  During  the  period  .above  indicated 
the  gap  in  our  lines  made  by  the  Rapp.xhannock  was  occu- 
pied by  one  or  more  ordinary  ponton  bridges. 

Limiting  the  scope  of  the  word  bridge,  by  the  radical 
meaning  (as  given  in  our  definition)  we  have  omitted  in  the 
foregoing  nearly  all  reference  to  a  very  essential  portion  of 
the  art  of  br!diic-hiiihUn;i,  viz.:  the  establishment  of  pier 
and  abutment /oiiik/<i((Viii».  For  this  subject  see  "  ForxDA- 
Tinxs."  Consult  "Dictionary  of  Engineering"  (Byrne). 
"Theory  of  Strains  on  girders  and  similar  structures" 
(Slnney).  "The  Strains  upon  Bridge  Girders"  (Ciirgill). 
"  Woodbury  on  the  Arch."  "  Roebling  on  the  Niagara 
Suspension  Bridge."  "  Boudsot.  Pouts  Suspendus."  "The 
Pesth  Suspension  Bridge."  "  Iron  Truss  Bridges  "  (Col. 
\y.  E.  Merrill).  "The  Theory  of  Strains  "  (Diedrichs). 
"Theorie  filcmentaire  des  Poutres  Droites  "  (Collignon,  an 
excellent  little  French  work);  also  Humbcr's  great  wr>rk 
on  Bridges  ami  "  Modern  Examples"  and  the  published 
accounts  of  the  Qnincy  and  Kansas  City  Bridges.  (See  also 
Flexure  of  Beams,  by  Col.  W.  E.  Merrill,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers.) J.  G.  Baksard. 

Bridge  Creek,  a  twp.  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  .375. 

Bridge  Creek,  a  township  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
I5:!s. 

Bridgehamp'ton,  a  township  of  Sanilac  eo.,  Mich. 

Pup.  'j.;n. 

Bridgehampton,  a  post-village  of  Southampton  town- 
ship. Suffolk  CO.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1334. 

Bridge-Head.     See  TSte-de-Poxt. 

Bridge,  Natural.     See  Xatlral  Bridge. 

Bridgciiorth  (anc.  Brugfs  or  Bntgia),  a  town  of 
England,  in  Shropshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn.  19 
miles  S.  E.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  12.3  miles  X.  W.  of  London. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  picturesquely  built  on  a  rock 


sixty  feet  higher  than  the  river.  It  has  an  old  castle,  alms- 
houses, a  public  library,  a  blue-coat  or  charity  school,  a 
handsome  bridge,  and  manufactures  of  carpets,  nails,  to- 
baeco-pipes.  boats,  and  worsted  stufi's.  It  has  a  heavy  com- 
merce upon  the  river.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great.     Pop.  in  1S71,  5871. 

Bridge  of  Allan.     See  Appendix. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-village  of  Waterloo  township  and 
CO.,  Ontario  (Canada),  2- miles  from  Berlin,  has  extensive 
water-power  and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  about  700. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-village  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  in 
Sydney  township.  Cape  Breton  co..  1.3  miles  from  Sydney, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  has  important  coal- 
mines.    Pop.  about  300. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-twp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.  P.  1002. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Mono  co..  Cab, 
about  160  miles  E.  of  .San  Francisco.  It  is  near  the  Sierra 
Xevada.     Pop.  of  Bridgeport  township,  174. 

Bridgeport,  a  township  of  Xevada  co.,  Cal.  Gold  is 
found  here.     Pup.  1829. 

Bridgeport,  a  village  of  Green  Valley  township.  So- 
lano CO.,  Cab.  on  the  California  Pacific  R.  R.,  39  miles  X.  E. 
of  San  Francisco.     Pop.  80. 

Bridgeport,  a  city  and  seaport,  one  of  the  county- 
seats  of  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  is  on  an  inlet  of  L.  I.  Sound,  at 
the  mouth  of  Pequonnock  River  and  on  the  X.  Y.  and  X.  II. 
R.  R..  58  miles  X.  E.  of  Xew  York  and  IS  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
New  Haven;  lat.  41°  10'  30"  X.,  Ion.  73°  11'  46"  W.  It 
is  t-hc  southern  terminus  of  the  Housatonio  R.  R..  which 
extends  to  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  and  of  the  Naugatuck  R.  R. 
It  has  two  lines  of  steamboats  connecting  it  with  New  York. 
It  is  mostly  built  on  a  plain  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Pe- 
quonnock River,  the  eastern  portion  being  designated  East 
Bridgeport,  while  on  the  western  side,  back  of  the  plain, 
rises  Golden  Hill,  about  00  feet  above  high  water,  occupied 
mostly  by  elegant  residences.  Bridgeport  contains  28 
churches,  5  national  and  4  savings  banks,  a  public  library, 
orphan  asylum,  board  of  trade,  and  other  public  institutions. 
Its  schools  are  second  to  none  in  the  State.  It  has  three 
daily,  one  seaii-weekly,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.     It 
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is  the  third  city  in  wealth  and  importance  in  Connecticut, 
and  its  grand  list  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  million  dol- 
lars indicates  abfjut  one-fourth  of  its  real  valuation.  Be- 
tween tilty  and  sixty  corporations,  with  an  a<;{;regate  cap- 
ital of  about  $S. 000, OKI),  are  doin^  business  in  this  place, 
manufacturing  carriages,  sewing-machines,  miscellaneous 
hardware,  machinery,  brass  and  iron  castings,  leather, 
cartridges,  hats,  shirts,  saddles,  springs  and  axles,  cor- 
se's, etc.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  Wheeler  Sc 
Wilson  and  Klias  Howe  Sewing- Machine  Cos.,  the  Union 
Metallic  ('artridge  Co.,  Ilincks  &  .Johnson,  carriages, 
Glover  8  indford's  Sons,  hatters,  the  Touilinson,  Ji)tna, 
and  Bridgeport  Spring  and  Axle  Cos.,  and  the  Spring 
Perch  Co.,  the  Frary  Cutlery  Co.,  the  Eaton  Cole  A  Burn- 
ham  Co.,  the  Sharp's  Rifle  Co.,  the  .Tolin  S.  Way  Mfg.  Co., 
the  White  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co..  the  Lee  .\rrns 
Co.,  the  Burlock  Mfg.  Co..  the  Furniture  iMfg.  Co.,  the 
Warner  Bros.,  the  Thos.  Langdon  &  Co.  Corset-Works, 
and  the  Ives  Blakeslee  Mechanical  Toys.  The  city  has 
an  electric  fire-alarm  apparatus,  a  paid  fire  department, 
an  ample  water-supply  carried  to  its  farthest  limits,  an 
excellent  police  organization,  and  a  good  inunici[)al  gov- 
vern'.ncnt.  It  has  three  fine  ]^arks.  A  horse-railroad 
connects  its  extreme  limits.  Pop.  (in  1S70,  before  the 
annexation  of  a  part  of  Fairfield),  18,960;  of  the  town- 
ship, 19,S33.  Its  present  population  (1880)  is,  with  its 
immediate  suburbs,  over  30,000. 

Geo.  C.  Walro,  Ed.  of  "  D.\ily  Standai!!)." 

Bridgeport,  a  post-village  of  Christy  township,  Law- 
rence C.I.,  111.     Pop.  435. 

Briiligcport,  a  post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1171. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co..  Mo.  Pop. 
822. 

Bridg:cport,  apost-villagc  of  Sullivan  township,  Madi- 
son CO.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  217. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  Wheeling,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge.  It  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Cleveland  an<l  PiLts- 
liurg  K.  II.,  and  has  a  national  bank  and  an  active  trade. 
Po]..  117S. 

Bridgeport,  a  po.«t-borough  of  F.aycttc  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Monongahela,  adjoining  Brownsville,  36  miles  S.  of  Pitts- 
burg.    Pop.  1199. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-borough  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Siliuylkill,  opposite  Norristown.     Pop.  l.')78. 

Bridg'cr'.s  Pass,  a  defile  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,in 
the  S.  part  of  Wyoming  Territory,  about  lat.  41°  39'  N.,  Ion. 
107°  30'  W.  Tlio  <iverland  mail  route  passL'd  through  it  be- 
fore the  Pacific  R.  R.  was  opened.  It  is  described  by  Fit?. 
Hugh  Ludlow  as  "a  narrow  gallery,  walled  by  noble  preci- 
pices of  red  granite  and  metamorphic  sanilstone.  rising 
directlv  from  the  traveller's  siile  to  the  almost  ]H'rpendicu- 
lar  lici'ght  of  from  1000  to  2500  feet.  It  is  several  miles  in 
length.     (The  flctirt  of  the  Conliiieiit.)  ^ 

Brid'ges,  a  township  of  Ozark  co..  Mo.     Pop.  532. 

Bridg'et,  Saixt,  or  Saint  Bride,  <mc  of  the  three 
patron  saints  of  Ireland,  lived  about  500-520  A.  D.  St. 
Bridget's  Day  is  Feb.  1st. 

Bridgeton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cumber- 
Land  CO.,  Me.,  38  miles  from  Portland.  It  has  three  woollen 
mills  at  the  Centre  Village,  a  printing-oftice,  a  weekly 
paper,  .sash  anil  blind  facti>rics,  etc.,  and  is  accessible  by 
steamboat  from  the  foot  of  Scbago  Lake.     Pop.  2I1S5. 

El).  OP  "BRincETus  News." 

Bridgeton,  a  post-township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  :;;i7. 

Bridgeton,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of 
Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.  (a  rich  agricultural  county),  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  Cohansey  River,  a  fine  tido-wnter 
stream,  20  miles  from  Delaware  Bay,  37  miles  S.  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  127  miles  S.  of  New  York.  Jls  area  is  15.30 
square  miles,  or  0849  acres.  Its  population  was  in  1800 
about  4110;  1829,  173G;  1838,  2315;  1850,  3480:  18(iO, 
5101 ;  1870,  6830  ;  and  now  (1873)  is  8000.  As  a  port  of 
entry  it  is  seeimd  in  the  Slate,  having  a  tonnage,  .Ian.  1, 
1873,  of  16.007.33  tons.  Three  steamers  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  sailing-vessels,  barges,  etc.  arc  employed  in  the 
direct  trade  of  the  city,  transporting  annually  over  150.000 
tons,  while  an  equal  amount  is  carried  by  the  dilTercnt 
railro.ads.  The  receipts  of  leailing  articles  are.  coal.  21.000 
tons;  pig  iron  and  iron  ore.  10.200  tons;  lumber,  4,000,000 
feet;  lime  and  shells,  175,000  bushels;  fertilizers,  1500 
tons;  and  manufactured  goods,  30.000  tons.  The  princi- 
pal shipments  arc  110.000  kegs  of  nails.  2,200,000  feel  of 
gas  and  water-pipe.  70.000  cases  of  canned  fruits,  290.000 
yards  of  woollen  goods,  20.000  boxes  window-glass,  ?200,000 
worth  of  hollow  ware,  and  25,000  bushels  of  grain,  pota- 


toes, etc.  It  is  the  leading  city  of  Southern  New  Jersey 
in  the  variety  and  value  of  its  manufactured  products, 
which  consist  in  part  of  nails,  water  and  gas-pipe,  cast- 
ings, machinery,  woollen  goods,  glass,  canned  fruits,  lum- 
ber, brick,  shipbuilding,  etc.  Companies  and  firms  to  the 
number  of  143  are  engaged  in  CO  different  branches  of 
manufacture,  with  a  capital  of  $1,231,350,  employing  1210 
nuiles,  637  females,  and  143  children,  to  whom  5^632,^21 
are  annually  paid  as  w-ages.  using  raw  material  worth 
$2,2315,339,  and  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $3,413,769. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  for  1873,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  actual  value,  was  $3,511,000.  on  which  the 
assessment  \vas  $1.35  on  $100.  Tlie  cx}iense8  were.  State 
tax,  $5,050.47;  county,  $13,847.29 ;  schools,  $17,741.96; 
city  government,  $13, .301.  The  city  is  out  of  debt.  Edu- 
catiotuil  facilities  are  fine.  The  South  Jersey  Institute, 
for  both  sexes,  opened  in  1870,  has  a  handsome  and  well- 
appnintcd  building,  which  cost  over  $65.tIU0,  on  a  com- 
manding site,  with  8  teachers  and  100  scholars  during  the 
last  school  year.  Tho  West  .lersey  Acailemy  occupies  a 
fine  building  on  a  beautiful  location,  and  has  5  teachers 
and  50  scholars.  Ivy  Hall,  a  select  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies,  has  a  high  reputation,  and  has  10  leachers 
and  54  scholars.  There  are  6  public  schools  of  a  high 
order,  with  22  teachers  (to  whom  arc  paid  salaries  amount- 
ing to  $9,460.19)  and  1238  scholars.  A  handsome  building 
for  a  new  school  is  now  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
.SIC, 00(1.  A  good  public  library  has  over  1300  volumes. 
The  newspapers  comprise  1  daily,  circulation  400;  3  weekly, 
circulation  4200;  2  monthly,  circulation  7500  copies.  Tho 
cliurches  number  l.'l,  owning  13  church  buildings,  6  chapels, 
and  8  parsonages,  valued  at  $2SK,5(tO,  with  sittings  for 
6750  persons,  and  having  a  membcrsbiji  of  2833.  There 
arc  national  and  savings  banks,  a  nourishing  board  of 
trade,  two  building  and  loan  associations,  a  large  number 
of  benevolent  societies,  and  a  chiltlren's  home  for  the  care 
of  destitute  children.  Three  briilges  sp;in  the  river,  and 
the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  graded,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Water-works  are  about  being  erected.  It  is  a  railroad 
centre;  the  New  .lersey  Southern,  from  New  York  to  Bal- 
timore, passes  through  the  city;  the  West  .Jersey  connects 
it  with  Philadelphia;  the  Bridgeton  and  Port  Norris,  22 
miles  long,  connects  it  with  the  eclcbraled  Maurice  Kivcr 
oyster-grounds.     Several  others  arc  projected. 

As  the  head  of  navigation  and  a  fording-place  on  the 
Cohansey,  a  scttlcincnt  early  grew  up.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution there  were  not  over  200  inhabitants,  but  they  were 
staunch  ]iatriots.  Dr.  Jonathan  Elmer,  a  Bridgetonian, 
was  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress.  A  comiiany 
from  Bridgctim  served  under  Gen.  Schuyler,  and  a  privateer 
schooner  built  here  made  one  successful  voyage,  but  was 
cajitured  when  returning  from  the  second.  During  the 
jircsent  century  the  jilaec  has  had  a  steady  growth,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1865.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  the 
city  and  its  surroundings  nujst  beautiful,  and  its  inhabitants 
intelligent  and  social.      Chaiii.es  E.  SiiKfiMRO,  ^l"'.i/, 

Mtmhcr  iif  Iliiurd  nf   Trade. 

Bridgeton,  a  borough  of  Bucks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  944. 

Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Barbados,  ia 
on  its  W.  const,  and  extends  along  the  N.  side  of  Carlisle 
Bay,  which  forms  its  roadstead;  bit.  13°  4'  N..  Ion.  59°  38' 
W.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Barbailos  and  the 
governor  of  the  Windward  Lslands.  and  has  au  arsenal  and 
barrack  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  about  25,000. 

Bridgetown,  a  post-village  of  Granville  township, 
.'\nnapoiis  co..  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Windsor  and  .\n- 
napolis  R.  R.,  14  miles  from  Annapolis,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  Annapolis  River,  has  a  fine  water-]iower  and 
one  weekly  paper.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile. 
Poji.  about  800. 

Bridgeville,  a  ]iost-twp.  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala.    P.  1265. 

Bridgeville,  a  post-village  of  North-west  Fork  hun- 
dred, Sussex  CO..  Del.      Pop.  300. 

Bridgewater,  a  town  and  river-port  of  England,  in 
Somersetshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Parrel,  33  miles 
by  rails.  W.  of  Bristol.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  the  houses 
ai-c  mostly  of  brick.  Vessels  of  200  Ions  can  ascend  the 
river  to  ibis  town.  Here  is  Si.  Mary's  Church,  which  has 
a  remarkable  and  lofty  spire.  This  is  the  native  place  of 
Admiral  Blake.  Bridgewater  became  a  free  borough  in 
1200.     Pop.  in  1871,  12,101. 

Bridgewater,  a  ]iost-villago  of  New  Dublin  township, 
Lunenburg  CO.,  12  miles  from  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scolia, 
has  manulaclures  of  lumber,  etc..  an  active  trade,  and  one 
v^•e<■kly  newspaper.     Pop.  about  1000. 

Bridgewater,  a  post -village  of  Elicvir  township.  Hast- 
ings CO..  Ontario,  has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  niiu- 
ernls.  and  quite  extensive  water-power  and  mauul'acturcs. 
While  marble  is  found  here.     Pop.  450. 
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Bridgewater,  a  post-township  of  Litchfield  oo.,  Conn. 

Pop.  877. 

Bridgewater,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co..  Me. 
It  hiis  ummil'actures  of  lumber,  leather,  etc.     Pop.  605. 

Bridgewater,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Plyiuouth 
CO.,  Jlass.,  is  on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  R.  R.,  27 
miles  S.  of  Boston.  It  contains  a  State  normal  school, 
academy,  State  almshouse,  extensive  iron-works,  cotton- 
gin,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  county  agricultural  fair.  It  has  a  weekly  paper 
aud  a  savings  bank.     Pop.  30G0. 

Pratt  &  Co.,  Puns.  "  Banner." 

BridgeAVater,  a  post-township  of  Washtenaw  co., 
Jlich.     Pop.  i:'.7il. 

Bridgewater,  a  township  of  Rice  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  957. 

Bridgewater,  a  post-twp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  II.  P.  4o.'i. 

Bridgewater,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  con- 
tains Somcrville.  the  county-scat.     Pop.  5883. 

BridgCAvater,  a  post-township  of  Oneida  co..  N.  Y. 
The  village  is  ou  the  Utica  branch  of  the  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  R.  R.,  15  miles  S.  of  Utica.    Pop.  1258. 

BridgeAVater,  a  post-township  of  AVilliams  co.,  0. 
Pup.  12117. 

Bridgewater,  aboronghof  Bcaverco.,  Pa.    Pop.  1119. 

Bridgewater,  a  township  of  Susquehanna  co..  Pa., 
contains  Montrose,  the  county-seat.  Pop.,  exclusive  of 
Montrose,  1159. 

Bridgewater,  a  post-township  of  Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  etc.     Pop.  1141. 

Bridgewater  (Francis  Henry  Eoerton),  Earl  op, 
horn  Nov.  11,  175S,  was  a  son  of  John  Ej;crton,  bishop  of 
Durliam,  He  inherited  the  earldom  in  1  S2.;.  and  died  with- 
out issue  in  1829.  By  his  last  will  he  left  jtSOliO  to  be  paid 
to  the  author  of  the  best  treatise  "  On  the  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  Creation."  He 
was  an  Anglican  priest.     (See  Bridgewater  Treatises.) 

Bridgewater  Treatises,  a  celebrated  series  of  works 
named  in  honor  of  the  carl  of  Bridgewater.  (See  preceding 
article.)  The  trustees  who  had  the  control  of  his  bequest 
of  £8000  pounds  placed  it  .at  the  disposal  of  Gilbert  Davies, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  appointed  eight  gentle- 
men to  write  separat-e  treatises  illustrat;ivc  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  They  are — 1.  "  The  Adapta- 
tion of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Con- 
stitution of  Man,"  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  ]).  (183:5) ;  2. 
■'Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion 
considered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theology,"  by  Wil- 
liam Prout,  M.  D.  (1831)  ;  3.  "  On  the  History,  Habits,  and 
Instincts  of  Animals,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Kirby  (1S35); 
4.  •'  On  Geology  aud  Mineralogy,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  (1837);  5.  "The  Hand,  its' Mechanism  and  Vital  En- 
dowments, as  Evincing  Design,"  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  (1837) ; 
0.  "The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  .Man,"  by  .lohn  Kidd,  M.  D.  (1837) :  7.  •'  As- 
tronomy and  General  Physics  considered  with  Reference 
to  Natural  Theology,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Whewell  ( 1839) ; 
8.  ••  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  considered  with 
Reference  to  Natural  Theologv,"  by  Peter  Mark  Roget 
(1810). 

Bridg'man  (Lapra),  a  blind  deaf-mute,  affording  a 
remarkable  instauec  of  the  development  of  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  under  the  most  adverse  eireumstanees.  She 
was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1829.  When  two 
years  old.  through  a  severe  illness,  she  lost  her, sight,  hear- 
ing, and  smell :  her  sense  of  taste  being  at  the  same  time 
greatly  impaired.  .\t  the  age  of  eight  she  was  ]]laced  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston,  principal  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution.  She  soon  learned  to  read  and  spell  with 
a  manual  alphabet;  and  she  afterwards  learned  to  write 
and  to  sew,  and  to  play  very  well  on  the  piano. 

Bridgman  (  Wii.mam  R.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Nov.  28, 1844,  in 
Iowa,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1881,  became  an 
ensign  in  lS(i2.  a  lieutenant  in  1884.  and  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1888.  He  served  in  various  vessels  of  the  West 
Gulf  and  Mississippi  River  squadrons  during  1882  and 
1S83.  participating  in  the  action  with  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  and  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  many  of  the 
most  important  tights  on  the  Mississippi. 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Brid'lington,  or  Bnr'lington,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  Ea.=;t  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  North 
Sea,  54  miles  by  rail  E.  by  N.  of  York,  Here  are  remains 
of  a  rich  priory  founded  by  a  grand-nephew  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Numerous  ancient  tumuli  or  barrows  occur  in 
this  vicinity.  Bridlington  Quay,  a  seaport  and  bathing- 
place,  is  on  the  sea  1  mile  S.  E.  of  the  town.  It  has  a 
chalybeate  spring  and  several  hotels;  also  an  active  trade 


in  corn,  which  is  exported  from  it.  This  place  is  noted  for 
chalk-flint  fossils.     Fop.  of  Bridlington  and  Quay,  5775. 

Brid'port,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  the  Brit  or  Bride  River,  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Dorchester. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  consists  chiefly  of  three  spa- 
cious streets.  It  has  a  Gothic  church,  an  almshouse,  a 
town-hall;  also  manufactures  of  cordage,  sail-cloth,  shoe- 
thread,  and  fish-nets.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its 
butter  and  cheese.     Pop.  in  1871,  7886. 

Bridport,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.    P.  1171. 

Briee,  a  village  of  France,  department  of  Finistfire,  9 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Quimper.     Pop.  5728. 

Brief  [Lat.  hrerc],  Papal,  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
po])e  to  teruporal  princes  or  communities  on  subjects  of 
discipline  or  public  affairs.  It  differs  from  the  papal  bull 
in  several  respects,  giving  decisions  on  matters  of  inferior 
importance,  which  do  not  require  the  deliberations  and 
assent  of  a  conclave  of  cardinals.  It  is  not  signed  by  the 
pope,  but  by  the  segretario  de'  brevi,  an  oflicer  of  the  papal 
chancery.  It  is  written  ou  parchment,  and  sealed  in  red 
wax  with  the  pope's  jirivate  seal,  called  the  "Fishermen's 
Ring"  (.\nnulus  Piscatoris). 

Brief  [from  the  Lat.  hrevis,  ''short  "],  in  law,  an  abridged 
statement  of  the  ]>laiutiff's  or  defendant's  case,  prc])ared  by 
his  attorney  for  the  use  of  counsel.  It  should  contain  a 
summary  of  the  pleadings,  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts 
involved,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  the  substance  of  their 
testimony,  and  usually  observations  by  the  attorney  in  Iho 
nature  of  suggestions  to  counsel. 

The  word  "brief"  is  also  employed  in  this  country  to 
indicate  the  sketch  of  the  argument  of  counsel,  which  is 
either  used  by  him  or  submitted  to  the  court  under  its  rules. 
"Brief"  is  also  sometimes  employed  in  the  sense  of  hrerc, 
to  denote  one  of  the  writs  by  which  all  suits  in  the  higher 
courts  were  originally  begun. 

Brieg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  .Silesia,  on  the  Oder,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to  Oppeln,  29  miles  by  rail 
N.  of  Neisse.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
good  lilirary,  and  manufactures  of  hosiery,  ribbons,  lin- 
ens, and  woollens.     Pop.  in  1871.  15,387. 

Brieg,  in  Valais.     See  Appendix. 

Briel,  or  The  Brill,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  aud  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mouse,  13  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  The  Hague,-  lat. 
of  lighthouse,  51°  54'  11"  N.,  Ion.  4°  9'  51"  E.  It  has  a 
good  harbor,  is  intersected  by  several  canals,  and  contains 
several  magazines.  The  capture  of  this  town  b}'  William 
de  la  Marck  in  1572  wiis  the  first  important  event  in  the 
long  contest  between  the  Dutch  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Van  Tromp  and  Do  Witt  were  born  here.     Pop.  4188. 

Brieiiue,  or  Brieniie-le-Chatean,  called  also 
Brieiine-Xapoleon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  tho 
department  of  Aube,  on  the  river  Aube,  23  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Troyes.  Here  was  a  military  school  in  which  Napoleon 
I.  was  educated.  The  place  derived  its  name  from  a  cha- 
teau built  by  the  last  count  de  Bricnnc.  In  Jan..  1814,  a 
battle  was  fought  here  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies, 
commanded  by  Bliicher  and  Sehwnrzcnberg,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious.     Pop.  in  1888,  2078. 

Brieiiz,  Lake  of  [Gcr.  Brienzcr-Str],  in  Switzerland, 
is  formed  by  the  river  Aar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hasli  Valley. 
It  is  8  miles  long,  2  miles  wide,  and  from  500  to  2100  feet 
deep.  The  surface  is  1S47  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  one  of  which,  called 
the  Rothhorn,  commands  a  grand  view  of  the  Alps.  The 
surplus  water  of  this  lake  flows  through  the  Aar  into  Lake 
Thun.     A  small  steamer  plies  on  the  lake  daily. 

Brier  Creek  of  Georgia  rises  in  Warren  county,  flows 
south-eastward,  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles  entiTs 
the  Savannah  near  Jaeksonborough.  Mar.  4,  1779,  tho 
British,  under  Prevost,  defeated  a  force  of  Americans,  under 
Gen.  .\she,  on  this  creek. 

Brier  Hill,  a  post-village  of  Morristown  township,  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Black  River  and  Morristown 
R.  R.,  is  an  active  business-place. 

Brierre  de  Boisinoiit  (.Alexandre  jAPQrEs  Fran- 
901S),  a  French  physician,  born  Oct.  18. 1797.  has  published 
numerous  treatises  on  medico-psychological  subjects ;  among 
others,  "  De  I'Ennui,"  "  Sur  le  Suicide  et  la  folie-suicide  " 
(rev.  ed.  1865),  and  "  Des  Maladies  Mentalcs  "  (1866). 

Bries  [Hun.  Breziwlani/a],  a  royal  free  city  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Soh'l,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Sohl. 
Pop.  in  1889,  11.7156. 

Brig,  a  squtire-rigged  ves.sel  with  two  masts.  It  has  a 
boom  mainsail,  and  is  otherwise  square-rigged — /.e.  having 
the  sails  brought  to  yards  hung  horizruit.ally  by  the  middle. 
The  hermaphroditebrig  is  the  same  with  the  Brigantixe 
(which  see). 
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Brigade  [It.  briyala,  a  "company"],  a  group  of  rcgi- 

meuts  ur  battaliuus  cumbiued  into  one  body.  In  the  IJrit- 
ish  army  it  denotes  a  body  formed  by  llio  union  of  two  or 
moro  regiments  or  battalions  under  one  eonimauder,  ealjcd 
a  brigadier.  It  is  a  temporary  grouping  wliicli  can  bo 
broken  u)i  wlienevcr  the  commamler  of  the  army  thinkx 
proper.  In  the  U.  S.  army  two  or  more  regiments  of 
infantry  or  cavalry  may  constitute  a  brigade:  two  or  more 
brigades  under  one  command  constitute  a  division,  and  two 
or  more  divisions  an  army  corps. 

Brigade- Major,  an  otTicer  of  the  British  army  whose 
duties  in  a  brigade  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  adjutant 
in  a  rcimeut.  When  regiments  or  Ijattalious  are  formed 
into  a  "brigade,  a  brigade-major  is  detailed,  usually  from 
among  the  captains.  He  conveys  orders,  keeps  the  roster, 
inspects  guards  and  pickets,  directs  exercises,  etc. 

Brigadier',  or  Brigadier- General,  the  commander 
of  a  brigade;  an  officer  who  is  one  degree  higher  than  a 
colonel,  and  <mc  lower  than  a  major-general.  In  the  lirit- 
ish  army  a  brigadier  is  an  officer  (usually  a  colonel)  wlio 
for  a  limited  time  and  for  a  special  service  is  a|ii)ointed  to 
the  couunand  of  a  brigade.  When  this  is  broken  u])  he 
cither  falls  back  to  his  colonelcy,  or  is  raised  to  the  rank  of 
majiir-general. 

Bri^andiiie,  a  part  of  the  defensive  armor  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  was  an  assemblage  of  small  jilatcs  of  iron  sewed 
upon  mii'lted  leather  or  linen.  It  funned  a  sort  of  coat  or 
tunic,  anil  derived  its  name  from  the  irregular,  light-armed 
troops  called  brigans  or  brigands,  who  were  addicted  to 
marauding  and  plundering. 

Brigan'tes,  a  powerful  nation  of  ancient  Britain,  in- 
habiliir;'  what  is  now  the  north  of  England,  inehnling  llie 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  IJurham,  York, 
and  Lancaster. 

Brigantine,  or  Hermaph'rodite  Brig,  a  two- 
masteil  vessel,  with  the  mainmast  of  a  schooner  and  the 
foremast  like  that  of  a  brig.  The  mainsail  of  a  brigantine 
is  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  like  that  of  a  schooner. 

Briggs  (Charles  Fuedkiuck).  an  American  writer, 
born  at  Nantucket,  Mass.  He  became  an  editor  of  the 
"  New  York  Times,"  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
"The  Adventures  of  Harry  Franco,  a  tale  of  the  Great 
Panic"  (1S:10).  "The  Haunted  Merchant"  (ISW),  and 
"The  Trippings  of  Tom  Pepper"  (1S47).  Died  in  Urook- 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  1877. 

Briggs  ((Jeorgb  Nixon),  LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer 
and  jiid^'e,  born  in  Adams,  Mass.,  April  13,  17'.)(i.  He  wa.s 
a  member  of  Congress  for  twelve  years,  and  governor  ol 
Massachusetts  from  1844  to  1851,  and  afterwards  judge  ot 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  lie  was  a  distinguished  jdiil- 
anthropist,  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.     Died  Sept.  12,  1861. 

Briggs  (Henkv).  an  English  mathematician,  born  near 
Halifax.'York.shire,  in  loot),  was  educated  at  Camlu-idgc. 
He  became  in  llil'J  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  0\- 
ford.  He  made  important  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
logarithms,  and  published  in  1624  a  great  work  entitled 
••  Arithmetiea  Logarithmica."  giving  the  logarithms  ot 
natural  numbers  from  1  to  20,000,  and  from  110.000  to 
11)0,0011.  calculated  to  fourteen  places.     Died  in  10.il. 

Brig'ham  (Amakiah),  M.  D.,  born  near  New  Marl- 
borough, Alass.,  Dee.  26,  1798.  He  became  superintendent 
of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Utica.  N.  Y..  in  1S42  .ynoug  h.s 
works  is  ••  The  Anatomy.  Physiology,  and  Pathology  ol 
the  Uraiu"  (ISIO).     Died  Sept.  8,  ISJ'J. 

Brigham  (Kev.  Chari.es  H.),  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
July  27^  1820,  graduated  at  Harvard,  was  from  1844  to  lt<00 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Tauulon, 
Mass  and  since  ISOJ  has  been  p-astor  of  the  Unilarian 
church  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Since  1860  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  arehxology  and  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  iM..adville  (Pa.)  Theological  School.  He  ia  a  protninent 
meiul.er  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  of  the  Philologi- 
,■11  Society,  and  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  is  the  author  of  a  very  great 
number  of  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

Brigham  City,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Box  Elder 
CO..  rtah.uear  Bear  Kiver.  and  near  the  Central  Pueihe 
H.  H.,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  has  iniu.u- 
facturcs  of  leather,  woollen  goods,  etc.     Pop.  l.il.). 

Bright,  a  post-village  .,f  Oxford  Co..  Ontario  (("nnada|, 
on  the  Butlali  and  ,;.,derieh  branch  uf  the  t. rand  hunk 
Kaihvay.  has  some  inanulaetures  and  a  postal  savings 
bank.     Pop.  about  600. 

Bright   (Jesse  D.),  horn  at  Norwich,  ChcnRngo  co 
N    Y      Dec    18   1812,  became  a  lawyer  ol  Indiana,  circui 
jndgo   in    the  State  courts,  Heulenant-povcrnor   etc    and 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Indiana  (1S4J-62).     1).  May  20,  IS,,,. 


Bright  (JoHX),  an  eminent  English  orator  and  states- 
man, born  near  Rochdale  on  the  Uith  of  Nov.,  1811.     He 
is  a  nieuiber  of   the  Society  of  Friends.     About  1840  he 
becaino  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Uichard  Cobden, 
and  gained  distinction  as  an  orator  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  in  advocacy  of  which  he  addressed  many  public 
meetings.     He  was  eleeteil  a  member  of  Parliament  tor  the 
city  of  Durham  in  184.i.  and  was  returned  for  Manchester 
in  the  general  election  of  1847.     Cobilen  and  Bright  be- 
came the  principal  leaders  of  the  Manchester  school  or 
party,  which  was  not  identified  with  cither  of   the  great 
political  parlies,  but  lulvoeated  a  pacific  foreign  policy  and 
electoral  relcoin.     He  was  defeated  in  the  election  of  1867, 
because  he  had  opposed  the  Crimean  war  against  Russia 
and  the  Chinese  war,  but  he  was  elected  in  the  same  year 
by  the  Liberal  voters  of  Birmingham,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  for  many  years.     During  the  great  civil  war 
in  the  r.  S.  he   e.xpre.s.scd  his   sympathy  with   the    I'nion 
cause  in  several  eloquent  speeches.     After  the  Reform  bill 
of  lln.ssell  and  tilailstonc  had  been  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Commims  in  1800.  Mr.  Bright  ailvoeuled  the  cause  of 
electoral  reform  by  vehement  speeches  at  immense  public 
meetings  in   London.  Manchester,  Biriningliain.  and  other 
places.  Referring  to  these  speeches,  the  ••  European  Times" 
of  Dec.  8,  1N60,  remarked:  "In  all  Mr.  Bright's  previous 
career  ho  has  never  put  forth  such  cxtraordiniiry  power, 
such  Hoods  of  the  very  highest  oriler  of  eloquence,  on  the 
great  question  of  the  day,  as  during  the  last  lour  months." 
In  1807  the  friends  of  relorni  triniMpheil,  and  procured  the 
passage  of  a  l)ill  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every 
householder  in  a  borough,     lie  entered  the  cabinet  formed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Dee.,  1808.  as  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  and  resigui  d  iilliee  on  account  of  ill  health  abnut 
Mar..  1.S71.     .'Vs  an  orator  be  is  distinguished  for  racy  hu- 
mor. ]iassionate  declamation,  and  nerious  diction. 

Bright'on,  formerly  Brighthelinstone,  a  town  and 
fashiiMialde  walering-piacc  of  England,  in  Sussex,  and  on 
the  En:;lisli   Channel,  60   miles  S.  of    London.     It  is  the 
soiiihcrn  terminus  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway. 
Lat.  of  ligbthou.se.  60°  60'  N.,  Ion.  0°  8'  W.      H  extends  :i 
miles  aliuig  the  coast,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  the  South  Downs.     To   resist  the   inroads  of  the  sea, 
which  formerly  undermined  the  chalk-cliffs  at  Brighton,  a 
sea-wall  of  great   strength  has  been  constructed.     It  is  00 
feel    high,  and   forms  an    admirable   promenade.^   In    the 
middle  of  the  town,  in  an  open  space  called  the  Steyne,  is 
the   Pavilion   or  Marine   Palace,  a  fantastic  structure  of 
Oriental  style  built  by  the  prince  of  Wales  (licorgc  IV.). 
It  was  linis'lied  in  1827.  and  is  now  owned  by  the  corpora- 
liiiu   id'    Brighton.     The  town   is  well   built,  and  consists 
mostly  of  iKvi  and  elegant  streets  and  terraces.     It  is  a 
fa\  orito  resort  for  the  aristocracy  and  the  opulent  classes, 
has  numerous  magniliecnt  hotels,  two  fhealres,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  many  boarding-schools.    Among  its  institutions 
are  Brighton  College,  founded  in  1817  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  noldemen.  a  hospital,  and  the  Sussex  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution.     Brighton  returns  two  members 
to  Parliament.   Stcamersply  between  Ihisplace  and  Dieppe. 
A  fine  terrace,  called  the  Marine   Parade,  extends  about  a 
inile  between  the  Steyne  and  Kemiilon,  an  eastern  suburb 
of  Brighton.     It  has  little  or  no  mnriliine  trade,  and  owes 
its  rapTd  increase  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  its  attrac- 
tions to  persons  in  pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure.     It  en- 
tertains, on   an  average,  about  20,000  visitors.     Pop.  in 
1871.  0(1,111". 

Brighton,  a  port  of  entry  of  Northumberland  co.,  On- 
tario lb. minion  of  Canada,  "on  Lake  Ontario  and  on  the 
(Jranil  Trunk  Railway,  60  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Kingston. 
Pup.  in  1871,  i:i67. 

Brighton,  a  post-township  of  Sacramento  oo.,  Cal., 
on  the  Central  Pacific  R.  U.,  5  miles  E.  of  Sacramento.  Pop. 

000. 

Brighton,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Ia.     Pop.  .^:l7. 

Bri"hton,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Ia.,  is  in 
Brighton  luw.iship,  60  miles  by  railroad  W.  S.  W.  of  Mus- 
catine. It  has  a  national  bank  and  one  weekly  ncw.spapcr. 
Pop.  785  ;  of  the  township.  l.'!84. 

Brighton,  a  i.ost-villago  of  Macoupin  co.,  HL  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

Brighton,  a  iiost-twp.  of  Somerset  co..  Me.    Pop.  627. 

Brighton,  a  former  post-township  and  village  of  Mid- 
dlesex c".,  iMass.  The  village  is  on  the  Boston  and  .\lbany 
R.  R.,  5  miles  W.  of  Boston,  and  has  a  public  library,  two 
national  and  one  savings  bank,  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Brii'bton  has  a  celebrated  catlle-markcl  and  abattoir.  To- 
tal poll  4067.  The  town  of  Brighton,  and  also  the  city  of 
Charlcslown  and  town  of  West  Roxl.ury.  were  annexed  to 
Boston  Oct.  Li,  1S73,  to  become  a  part  of  that  municipality 
Jan.  5,  1874. 
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Brighton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Livingston 
CO.,  Miuh.,  -i'.i  mile-s  S.  E.  of  Lansing,  on  the  Detroit  Lan- 
sing and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.  The  village  is  rapidly 
growing,  has  good  water-power,  a  manufactory  of  pumps 
and  cradU-e,  a  idaniug-niill,  a  foundi-y,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
a  graded  school,  and  a  public  library.  Pop.  154  ;  of  town- 
ship. U40.  O.  W.  AxTELL,  Ed.  "Citizen." 

Brighton,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  204. 

Brighton,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  in 
Brighton  township,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Central  R.  R., 
about  4  miles  K.  S.  E.  of  Rochester.    Pop.  of  township.  4;J04. 

Brighton,  a  post-township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.  Pop.  508. 

Brighton,  a  township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.  The  village 
of  Brighton  is  on  the  ^X.  bank  of  Beaver  River,  nearly  op- 
posite New  Brighto.v  (which  see).     Pop.  844. 

Brighton,  a  post-town.<hip  of  Essex  co..  Vt.  Pop. 
1530.     It  has  manufactures  of  flour  and  lumber. 

Brighton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Kenosha  co., 
AVis.,  abnut  10  miles  W.  S.  V/.  of  Racine.     Pop.  1185. 

Bright^s  Disease  (or  Ne'phria),  so  called  after  the 
English  physician,  I)r.  Bright,  who  first  investigated  its 
character,  consists  essentially  of  a  degeneration  of  epithe- 
lium of  the  kidneys.  This  impairs  the  excreting  powers 
of  the  organ,  so  that  the  urea  is  not  properly  reniuvcci  from 
the  blood.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  albuminuria. 
When  we  apply  heat  and  nitric  acid  to  the  urine  from  a  kid- 
ney so  affected,  albumen  is  coagulated;  under  the  micro- 
siiupe  we  observe  moulds  of  the  tubules  of  the  diseased  organ. 
Ih'Htlacho  and  sickne.-^s  of  s^tomach  arc  common  symptoms, 
and  dropsy  usually  attends  the  disease.  The  retina  is  utm- 
ally  attacked  by  a  degenerative  inflammatory  disease,  which 
impairs  the  sight,  and  is  detected  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  causes  are,  indulgence  in  strong  drinks,  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold,  gout,  and  syphilis.  The  indications  for 
treatment  are,  to  remove  any  of  those  causes  which  may 
be  present,  rolieve  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  at  the  same 
time  endeavoring  to  increase  sti'ength  by  iron  and  other 
tonics.  When  considerable  dropsy  occurs,  cathartics  may 
he  called  for.  Bright's  disease  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic.  The  prospect  of  recovery  is  small,  but  patients 
sometimes  attain  a  comfortable,  but  generally  a  jirecarious, 
degree  of  health.  Revised  by  Willard  Parker. 

Brights'ville, a  township  of  Marlboro"  co..  S.  C.  P.  857. 

Brigittines,  or  Order  of  the  Saviour,  a  monastic 
onler  affiliated  with  the  Augustinians.  founded  by  Saint 
Bridget  of  Sweden  in  l;U4.  It  originally  included  monks 
and  nuns,  who  lived  in  the  same  house,  but  were  forbidden 
to  see  each  other.  There  are  at  present  few  if  any  Brigit- 
tinc  monks,  and  not  many  nuns.  Sion  House  was  the  only 
English  convent.  (Eeolampadius,  the  Reformer,  was  once 
a  Brigittine  monk. 

Brignoles,  a  town  in  the  S.  E.  of  France,  department 
of  XiiT,  is  l)eautifully  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  small 
river  Calami,  2'.]  miles  S.  W.  of  Draguiguan.  It  has  a 
normal  school,  a  public  library,  and  manufactures  of  broad- 
cloth, silk  twist,  pottery,  soap,  and  leather.     Pop.  5945, 

Bri''gus,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town,  capital  of 
Brigui  district,  Newfoundland.  It  has  a  small  but  good 
harbor,  having  over  820  cod-fishing  boats  and  30  trading 
vessels,  and  is  visited  by  steamers  from  St.  John's.  It  has 
a  convent  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  a  jail.  It  has  consider- 
able agriculture.     Pop.  about  2000. 

Bril  (PAi:L).an  eminent  landscape-painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1550.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  his  brother  Mattheus, 
and  worked  for  many  years  in  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1020. 

Brill  [likoiuliiH  vulgnris),  a  fish  found  on  the  British 


from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  want  of  tuber- 
cles on  the  upper  surface,  and  by  the  color,  which  is  a 
reddish  sandy  brown  on  the  upper  side,  varied  with  dsirker 
brown,  and  sprinkled  with  white  pearly  spots.  It  seldom 
weighs  more  than  eight  pounds. 

Bririiant  [Fr.  hnl/ant],  a  diamond  of  fine  quality 
formed  into  a  number  of  facets,  so  as  to  refract  and  reflect 
the  light,  by  wliieh  it  is  rendered  more  brilliant.  It  has  a 
face  or  flat  table  in  the  middle  on  the  top.    (See  Diamond.) 

Bririion,  a  post-township  of  Calumet  co.,  Wis.    P.  672. 

Brim''lield,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Peoria  co., 
III.,  alnnit  20  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Peoria.     Pop.  1547. 

Briiiifield,  a  post-township  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass. 
Pop.  12,s^. 

Brimiield,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  0,  Pop. 
oi;:. 

Brim'stone,  a  commercial  and  common  name  for  Sul- 
phur (which  see),  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Brin'disi,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Italy,  province  of 
Leeee,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  <IS 
miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Leeee;  lat.  of  fort.  40°  39'  K., 
Ion.  18°  1'  E.  The  ancient  Jirinidiei'um  was  taken  from 
the  Salient inea  by  the  Romans  in  207  B.  C,  and  was 
afterwards  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Romans 
on  the  Adriatic.  It  had  an  excellent  landlocked  har- 
bor, and  was  long  one  of  the  most  important  maritime 
cities  of  Italy.  It  was  the  port  from  which  the  Romans 
embarked  on  the  voyage  to  Greece.  Virgil  died  here  in  It) 
B.  C.  The  crusaders  used  it  as  their  chief  port  of  embarka- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land.  The  harbor  having  become  choked 
with  sand,  its  importance  greatly  declined.  Here  is  a  mcdi- 
jEval  cathedral  and  an  ancient  castle.  The  large  steamers 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  now  enter  tbis 
port,  which  has  recently  been  improved.  Since  ISOO  the 
government  has  dredged  the  harbor,  so  that  a  depth  of 
nearly  six  fathoms  has  been  obtained,  and  has  constructed 
two  breakwaters  and  about  ^jOOO  feet  of  quay.  The  ptisi- 
tion  of  Brindisi  has  been  rendered  very  advantageous 
for  commerce  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  A  rail- 
way extends  from  this  town  along  the  coast  to  Aucona, 
Milan,  etc.     Pop.  8403. 

Brind'ley  (James),  an  eminent  English  mechanic  and 
engineer,  born  at  Thornset,  in  Derliyshire,  in  1710.  He 
made  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  mills,  and  was  the 
engineer  of  a  canal  projected  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewatcr 
from  Worsleyto  Manchester,  and  completed  in  1701.  This 
was  the  first  navigable  canal  made  in  England.  He  was 
employed  as  engineer  of  other  canals.     I>.  Sept.  27,  1772. 

Brine  Shrimp,  an  active,  translucent  crustacean,  the 
Artemia  ealhta,  a  branchiopod  one  inch  long,  found  espe- 
cially in  the  balf-evaporatcd  sea-water  of  the  salt-works 
of  Lymington,  England.  The  workmen  believe  that  these 
animals  clarify  the  brines,  and  they  therefore  are  careful  to 
put  them  into  such  brines  as  appear  to  be  without  them. 
They  breed  rapidly  and  become  very  numerous.  Artemia 
fertilis  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Brink'ley's,  a  twp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Md.     Pop.  2536. 

Brinvillicrs  (Marie  Marguerite  d'Avbray),  Mar- 
chioness OF,  a  French  woman  notorious  as  a  poisoner,  was 
married  in  1051  to  the  marquis  de  Brinvillicrs.  She  poisoned 
her  father,  her  sisters,  and  two  of  her  brothers.  For  these 
crimes  she  was  tried  and  put  to  death  July  10,  1070. 

Brion  (GusTAVE),a  French  artist  of  considerable  repu- 
tation, was  born  at  Rothau  (Vosges)  in  1824.  His  jirinci- 
pal  pictures  are  the  "Potato  Harvest  during  the  Inunda- 
tion," 1853;  "A  Funeral  in  the  Vosges,"  1855;  "A  Mar- 
riage in  Alsace,"  "  Jesus  and  Peter  on  the  Water," 
1S03;  "The  Dance  of  the  Cock"  (Alsace),  1872.  A 
picture  by  M.  Brion,  "  The  Sixth  Bay  of  Creation." 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1807,  was  brought  to  New 
York  in  1872,  where  it  attracted  much  attention. 
Brion  was  an  earnest  painter,  most  at  home  in 
scones  in  which  the  half-German.  half-French  peas- 
antry of  Alsace  take  part.     D.  Nov.  0,  1877. 

Clarence  Cook. 


The  Brill. 


coasts,  and  esteemed  as  food,  though  inferior  to  the  turbot, 


Bris'bane,  a  seaport  and  the  capital  of  Queens- 
land. Australia,  on  Brisbane  River,  altout  20  milts 
from  its  entrance  into  Moreton  Bay,  and  about  Ot)(l 
miles  N,  bv  E.  of  Sidney.  Wool  and  other  ]>ro- 
duce  are  exported  from  this  place.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Ipswich  and  Balby.  and  is  in  direct 
steamship  communication  with  London  and  Liver- 
jmol.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.     Pop.  in  1871.  lit.4i;J. 

Brissot  de  Warville  f  Jeax  Pierre),  an  emi- 
nent French  Giron-list  and  political  writer,  born 
near  Chartres  Jan.  14, 1 754.  He  published  in  1 780  a  "  Theory 
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of  Criminal  Laws."  In  1785  he  was  iiujustlv  im]jri80ucd  in 
the  Bastile  for  about  four  monthti.  With  the  ai  J  of  bis  friemls 
he  founded  about  17SS  tho  "Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Nco;nies,"  and  visited  the  U.  S.  to  jiroinotc  the  abolition  of 
tho  slave-trade.  After  his  return  to  France  he  fouiulcd  and 
edited  the  '•  Patriote  Frauf  ais,"  an  able  reiniblican  journal. 
In  Kill  he  was  elected  to  the  National  .Vsseinbly  hy  the 
voters  of  Paris.  He  was  so  prominent  a  leader  of  the 
Girondists  that  they  were  often  called  lirissotins.  Having 
been  elected  to  the  Convention,  he  opposed  the  execution 
of  the  king.  He  was  guillotined  in  J^uris  Oct.  Ill,  17'K'>. 
(Sec  F.uissot's  "  MT'inoires  pour  sorvir  a  THistoire  de  la 
R6v<ilution,"  published  by  his  son,  A  vols.,  isao.) 

Bris'ted  (Chahlks  .^stou),  son  of  tho  following,  born 
in  New  York  Oct.  G,  1820,  educated  at  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  author  of  an  eilition 
of  (\itullus  (1849),  "  Five  Years  in  an  English  llnivcr.sity  " 
(ISJl,  revised  1872),  "The  Upper  Ten  Thousand  "  (IS.^2), 
"Pieces  of  a  Broken-down  Critic"  (IS.'JS),  "The  Inter- 
ference Theory  of  (Jovcruinent "  (1.^67),  "Anacreontics" 
(1872),  and  a  freqvient  contributor  to  leading  periodicals. 
Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  15,  1874. 

Bristcd  IJoiin).  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  born  In  1779 
in  Dorsetshire.  England,  educated  at  Winchester  School,  rc- 
luo\ed  to  .\merica  in  1800,  antl  practised  law  in  New  York, 
studied  divinity  and  was  ordained  in  the  Fpiscojjal  Church. 
He  was  author  of  "  Resources  of  the  liritish  Empire,"  "  Re- 
sources of  the  U.  S.,"  and  "  Anglo-.\mcrican  Churches." 
Died  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  in  1854. 

Uris'tle  [Lat.  »etn],  the  name  of  tho  stiff  strong  hairs 
which  grow  on  tho  backs  of  swine,  and  are  used  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  brushes ;  also  by  shoennikers 
and  sarldlers  as  substitutes  for  needles.  Bristles  arc  an 
iin])iirtant  article  of  commerce.  There  is  a  great  variety 
in  their  color  and  quality.  The  white  are  considered  tho 
most  \-aluable.  The  best  bristles  are  obtained  from  the 
hogs  of  cold  climates,  as  from  Russia. 

Itris'tol^  an  important  maritime  city  of  England,  situ- 
ated on  the  Avon  at  its  confluence  with  the  Fromc.  8  miles 
from  the  sea.  HA  miles  bv  rail  N.  W.  of  Bath,  and  1  18  miles 
by  rail  W.  of  London;  hat.  51=  27'  N..  Ion.  2°  :■,:>'  W.  It 
is  chiefly  in  the  county  of  tllouccster,  and  ])artly  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  it  occupies  several  hills  and  valleys.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter, 
and  the  Midland  Railways.  Bristol  returns  two  members 
to  I'arliaiucnt.  Among  its  remarkable  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  which  was  founded  about  1150:  the  fine  church 
of  .'^t.  Mary  Redclifle,  which  was  completed  in  l.'i70:  the 
Temple  church,  which  has  a  leaning  tower;  the  guildhall; 
the  exchange,  used  as  a  corn-market:  and  the  new  general 
hospital.  The  mo<l.?rn  portions  of  Bristol,  including  Clif- 
ton and  other  suburbs,  consist  of  handsome  residences  in 
stjuarcs,  terraces,  crescents,  and  detached  villas.  This  city 
h;LS  a  public  library,  a  bishop's  college,  a  medical  school,- 
an  inlirmary,  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  an  asylum  for  deaf- 
mutes,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  .\von  here, 
though  narrow,  is  deep  enough  for  largo  vessels.  About 
£1)50,000  have  been  ex]icnded  in  turning  this  river  into  a 
new  course,  and  its  old  channel  now  forms  a  harlxjr  fur- 
nished with  looks  and  quays  liOOO  feet  long.  Bristol  was 
the  Hrst  British  port  between  which  and  the  U.  S.  a  rcgldar 
communication  by  steam  was  established.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Canada,  the  U.  S.,  the  West  Indies,  France, 
Russia,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  etc.  Tho  chief 
articles  of  export  arc  copper,  iron,  brass,  coal,  salt,  and 
manufactured  goods.  Tho  manufactures  of  this  city  are 
chiclly  cotton  goods,  rclined  sugar,  glass,  wocdlcn  goods, 
chemical  ]iroducts,  machinery,  and  earthenware.  Here  are 
extensive  shipyards,  which  turn  out  excellent  vessels.  This 
place  was  called  L'aer-nd'i-  by  the  Britons,  and  lirimliiwe  or 
ISricHliiui  by  tho  Anglo-Saxons.  \  fortilied  town  existed 
here  as  early  as  500  A.  D.  It  was  foruu'rly  the  sccimd  com- 
mercial city  in  England.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  taken 
alternately  by  Royalists  .and  Rimndhcads.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished natives  of  Bristol  were  Sebastian  Cabot  and  the 
pocis  Chatterton  and  Southey.     Po^l.  in  1871.  182,524. 

Hi'is'tol,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  .Massachusetts.  Area, 
517  sc|uare  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  S.  by  Ituzzard's 
Bay,  and  is  draineil  by  the  Taunton  River  and  other 
streams,  which  all'ord  water-power.  It  baa  many  good 
harbors  on  the  sea-coast.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the 
soil  is  partly  fertile,  tiardcn  produi:ts,  wool,  ami  grain 
are  raised.  The  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton  and  woollen 
gooils,  etc.  are  very  important.  It  is  intcr.secteil  by  several 
railroads.     Capitals,    Taunton   and    New    Bedford.     Pop. 

102,88lr. 

UriKtol,  a  eountv  in  the  E.  of  Rhode  Island.     Area,  25 

iopiare  miles.  II  is'wa.shed  on  several  sides  by  Narragan- 
sctt  lliiy  and  Mount  Hope  Bay,  and  has  great  facilities  for 
navigation  and  the  flsherics.     The  soil  is  fertile,  and  tho 


surface  is  finely  diversified.  Hay,  grain,  garden  productf, 
and  wool  are  raise«l.  It  ia  intersected  bv  the  Providence 
Warren  and  Bristol  R.  R.     Capital,  Bristol.     Pop.  9421. 

Bristol)  a  ])ost-village  of  Hartford  Co.,  Conu.,  in  Bris- 
tol towusbiji,  on  the  Hartford  Providence  an<i  Fishkill  R.R., 
Is  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Hartford.  It  has  one  weekly  paper, 
a  large  mauufaeturc  of  clocks,  several  fouudrien,  imudiine. 
shops,  stockiug-mille,  and  a  priuting-ofiice.  Pop.  td"  limti- 
ship.  :i7SS.  Ei>.  OK  "  liKisToL  Phkss." 

Bristol,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Liberty  co.,  Flu.,  59 
miles  .*^.  W.  of  Tallahaseec. 

Bristol,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Kendall  co., 
111.,  on  Fox  River  jind  (he  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quiucy 
R.  R..  49  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Chicago.     Pop.  l;)52. 

Bristol,  a  ]tost-village  and  township  of  Worth  co.,  Ia., 
is  about  20  miles  S.  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.     Pop.  50.1. 

Bristol,  a  post-village  of  Washington  towusbip,  Elk- 
hart CO..  Ind.     I'op.  681. 

Bristol,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,  on  tho 
Atlantic  t_)cean.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber, fish  oil,  barrels,  etc.  It  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  city 
and  ]>ort  of  Penut'piid,  and  was  first  settled  in  1ti25,  unless, 
as  is  believed  by  some,  the  Dutch  settled  here  still  curlier. 
Pop.  2910. 

Bristol,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn,    Pop.  993. 

Bristol,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the 
Bristid  branch  of  the  Northern  R.  R.  This  town  has  a 
de]»osit  of  good  graphite,  and  a  mineral  spring.  It  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  lumber,  gloves,  ])a[)cr.  hosiery, 
flanmds.  etc.  It  hiis  a  high  school  and  a  savings  buuk. 
Pop.  1410. 

Bristol,  a  post-township  of  Ontario  co.,  N.T.  P.  1551. 

Bristol,  a  post-t!)wnshi]t  of  M<irgan  co.,  0.   Pop.  1169, 

Bristol,  a  township  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.     Pop.  yS.'t. 

Bristol,  a  ]>ost-h<»rough  <d'  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  19  miles  above  Phihideljdlia.  and  nearly  ojipo- 
sile  Burlington.  X.  .1.  It  is  on  the  Philadelpbiji  and 
Trenton  U.  K..  antl  has  ;ilmost  hourly  eominuiiication  with 
Phibnielphiii  by  steamijoats.  Here  is  a  natiomil  bank.  » 
valuable  mineral  spring,  and  one  quarterly  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.      Pop.  ;^2l5y;  of  township.  2040. 

Bristol,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Bristrd  co..  R.  I., 
is  on  Narragansctt  Bay.  10  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  I'rovidence 
and  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Fall  River.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
which  is  easy  of  access  and  will  admit  hirge  vessels.  \t  is 
on  the  Providence  Warren  and  Bristol  R.R.  A  bcantifnl 
eminence  called  Mount  Hope  rises  about  .'iOO  feet  high  in 
Bristol  townshiji.  which  has  an  area  l^f  12  square  miles. 
It  has  two  national  banks,  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods  and  other  articles.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  Bristol  township,  5;!02. 

Bristol,  a  city  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tcnn.,  is  situated  partly 
in  Washington  en..  Va.,  on  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and 
Ge(]rgia  R.  R.,  KiO  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Knoxville.  It  is  n 
thriving  place,  and  the  seat  of  King  College.  It  has  one 
weekly  and  one  nnmltily  newspaper  in  Tennessee,  and  one 
weekly  lu'wspapcr  in  \'irginia. 

Bristol,  a  jiost-township  and  village  of  Addison  co., 
Vt..  about  25  miles  S.  of  Burlington.  It  bus  an  academy, 
and  manufactures  of  lumber,  furniture,  barrel  staves,  boxes, 
sash  and  blinds,  agricultural  tools,  etc.     Pop.  IS65. 

Bristol,  a  township  of  Dane  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1274. 

Bristol,  a  post-village  in  Bristol  township,  Kenosha 
CO..  Wis.,  is  on  a  railroail,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Kenosha. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1140. 

Bristol,  M  \iigiKS.sKS  op  (1S26.  in  the  United  King- 
dom), earls  of  Bristol  (1714.  in  Great  Britain),  Earls  ,Icr- 
myu  (1820.  in  the  Cnilcd  Kingdom),  ami  Barons  llcrvoy 
(170:!,  in  England),  a  md.le  family  of  Great  Britain. — 
FtiKniMiicK  Wii.i.iAM  .loMS  lli:uvt:v,  the  third  marcpiess, 
born  June  28.  18114.  succeeded  his  father  in  ISIil.  He  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  West  Suflolk  1859-01. 

Bristol  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Pncifio  Ocean,  in  North 
.\uicriea,  between  Cape  Xewnham  and  Ihc  peninsula  of 
Alaska. 

Bristol  Brick,  or  Bnth  Brick,  a  variety  of  brick 
used  for  scouring  steel  table  cutlery  and  other  polished 
steel  surfaces.  It  is  made  at  various  places  in  England 
and  the  I'.  S.,  a  peculiar  fine  sand  being  used  in  Ihc 
ui;inufaclure. 

Bristol  Chnniiel,  an  inlet  of  Ihc  Allanlio  Ocean,  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Wales 
and  on  the  S.  by  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  Ai  the  E.  end 
it  communicates  with  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  It  is  the 
largest  inlet  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  a  coasl-linc  of  220 
miles.     The  tides  rise  here  lo  un  extraordinary  height— at 
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Bristol  about  forty,  and  at  Chepstow  sometimes  seventy, 
feet.  The  principal  bays  are  Swansea  Bay,  Caermarthen 
Bay,  Cnrdift  Rnati.  the  Severn  Estuary,  and  liarnstablc  Bay. 
Bristow  fBp.NMAMiN  H.).  See  Appendix. 
Bris'tow  Stn'tion,  a  post-village  of  Prince  William 
CO.,  Va.,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  R.  R.,  4  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Manassas  Junction.  A  severe  engagement 
took  place  here  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  27.  18fi2.  between  the 
U.  S.  forces  under  Gen.  Hooker  and  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  Ewell,  darkness  closing  the  conflict,  with  severe  loss 
on  both  sides.  On  Oct.  14,  1S68,  the  Confederate  general 
A.  P.  Hill  attacked  the  force  under  command  of  Gen.  G.  K. 
"Warren,  tJ.  S.  army,  at  this  place:  the  attack  was  hand- 
somely repulsed  by  Warren,  who  captured  several  pieces  of 
artillery  and  many  prisoners. 

Brit)  the  Clupen  minima,  a  very  small  species  of  herring 
found  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  and  the  British  ])rov- 
inces  of  North  America.  It  occurs  in  immense  shoals,  but 
is  only  from  one  to  four  inches  lone,  and  is  chiefly  import- 
ant as  furnishing  food  to  larger  fishes. 

Britan'llia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  inhabited  by  rude,  uncivilized  tribes  of 
Britons  {Lat.  /iritnnni),  who  were  perhaps,  but  not  prob- 
ably, the  aborigines,  when  Julius  CsBsar  invaded  the  island 
in  35  B.  C.  Their  religion  was  a  sanguinary  Druidism. 
Many  of  the  Britons  were  Cymric  Celts,  while  those 
of  the  northern  part  were  probably  largely  Gaelic.  (See 
BaiTOV.)  They  obstinately  resisted  the  Roman  invaders, 
but  without  success,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  island 
was  conquered  by  the  armies  of  Vesjiasiau.  In  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  Agricola  extended  Roman  power  to  Scotland, 
and  erected  a  chain  of  forts  between  the  friths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth  about  84  A.  D.  The  northern  part  of  the  island 
was  inhabited  by  the  Caledonians  and  Picts.  whom  the  Ro- 
m:ins  failed  to  subdue.  These  warlike  barbarians  made 
frequent  inroads  into  the  southern  province,  to  oHviate 
which  the  Romans  built  the  wall  of  Antoninus  about  140 
A.  D.  Another  rampart,  called  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  ex- 
tending from  Solway  Frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  was 
completed  by  Severus  about  210  A.  D.  The  part  of  the 
i.-l:iiid  S.  of  this  wall  was  for  several  centuries  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  founded  many  towns  (mitni- 
i>pitt)y  and  ditfused  Roman  culture,  arts,  and  civilization 
in  the  country.  They  made  numerous  roads  from  London 
to  the  provinces,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Many  parts  of  England  abound  in  Roman  antiquities,  in- 
cluding remains  of  camps,  baths,  mosaic  pavements,  weap- 
ons, ornaments,  utensils,  pottery,  sculptures,  and  coins.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  intended  to  keep  Britain  as  a 
permanent  conquest,  but  in  consequence  of  the  internal 
disorders  and  external  dangers  that  menaced  the  staljility 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  legions  were  withdrawn  from 
the  island  about  420  A.  D.,  soon  after  which  it  was  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  said  that  Ca?sar  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  name  Bn'taniua  to  this  island,  which 
before  his  time  was  called  Albion.  The  term  Britanniex 
In>iiir.c,  however,  was  a])plied  to  the  British  Islands  collec- 
tively before  Civsar  invaded  Albion.  Britannia  is  usually 
personified  in  the  fine  arts  as  a  woman  seated  on  an  insu- 
lated rock,  leaning  on  a  shield  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
spear  or  trident.  (See  Camdex,  "  Britannia  j  "  HoRSELEY, 
'•Britannia  Roraana.") 

Britau'uia  Met'al,  an  alloy  of  tin  with  a  little  anti- 
mony, /.inc.  and  copper,  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotfcc-pots,  tea-pots,  and  other  vessels.  It  is  harder  than 
pewter,  and  not  so  easily  indented  or  bent.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  metals  combined  to  make  this  alloy  are  various. 
The  average  composition  in  100  parts  is — tin.  8ji;  anti- 
mony, lOA;  zinc,  li :  and  copper,  1.  The  present  composi- 
tion of  the  alloy  used  at  Birmingham,  England,  is  stated 
to  be  yO  of  tin,  8  of  antimony,  2  of  copper. 

Brit'ish  Amcr'ica  is  usually  applied  to  that  portion 
of  North  Amcriea  which  lies  N.  of  the  parallel  49°  N.,  ex- 
cept Alaska.  It  also  extends  several  degrees  farther  S., 
where  the  great  lakes  form  the  boundary  between  it  and 
the  U.  S.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Davis  Strait,  on  the  S.  by 
the  U.  S..  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Alaska. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  chain  extends  through  the  western 
part.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mackenzie,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Churchill.  It  con- 
tains several  large  lakes — namely,  Winnipeg,  Athabasca, 
and  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  includes  a  large  inland  sea, 
named  Hudson's  Bay.  This  vast  region  was  formerly  di- 
vided into  numerous  territories  or  provinces,  but  in  1S73 
the  whole  of  it  had  been  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
BuiTisii  A^iF.RirA,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  comprises 
all  the  British  possessions  in  America,  including  British 
Guiana,  the  British  West  Indies,  etc. 


British  Burmah.    See  Burmah,  British. 
British  Colum'bia,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 

Canada,  is  boumled  on  the  S.  by  the  U.  S.  (Washington 
Idaho,  and  Montana),  on  the  E.  by  the  Rocky  AMountains, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  includes  the  im- 
portant islands  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  Vancouver  (which 
last  was  formerly  by  itself  a  British  colony).  British  Co- 
lumbia was  united  to  Canada  iu  1871.  The  soil  of  jiortions 
of  the  province  near  the  sea  is  good,  and  the  climate  mild, 
though  rainy;  but  in  the  interior  the  surface  is  extremely 
rugged  and  the  climate  is  severe.  The  coast-line  is  cha- 
racterized by  remarkable  fiords,  called  "  canals,"  which  arc 
often  walled  in  by  mountains.  Furs  are  largely  exjiorted. 
There  is  much  valuable  timber,  and  the  fisheries  promise 
to  become  important.  Cod.  haddock,  herring,  halibut, 
trout,  sturgeon,  anchovies,  and  especially  salmon,  abound. 
There  is  much  fine  grazing-land.  Large  amounts  of  gold 
have  been  obtained  here,  and  silver,  copper,  zinc,  mercury, 
coal,  and  marble  are  found.  Estimated  area.  240.000  square 
miles.  Capital  Victoria.  Pop.  in  1871.  exclusive  of  In- 
dians, 14,043.  Total  pop.  estimated  at  oO.OOO.  The  best 
harbor  is  at  Esquimault.  British  Columbia  has  an  Angli- 
can bishop,  whose  seat  is  at  New  Westminster. 

Certain  islands  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  hav- 
ing been  claimed  by  both  the  U.  S.  and  (ireat  Britain,  were 
held  under  joint  military  occupation  until  Oct.,  1872,  when 
by  a  decision  of  the  emperor  William  I.  of  Germany,  to 
whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  they  became  U.  S.  tcrritorv. 
These  islands,  of  which  San  Juan  is  the  most  important, 
are  ten  in  number.  Their  entire  population  in  1870.  ex- 
clusive of  the  garrisons,  was  554. 

British  Empire.     See  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

British  Guiana.    See  Gciasa. 

British  Gum.  See  Dextrine,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Cdan- 
dler.  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 

British  India.     See  IxniA. 

Brit'ish  Musc'um,  The,  in  London,  was  established 
in  1753  liy  act  of  Parliament  in  pursuance  of  a  bequest  oi 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  the  nation  of  his  cabinets  of  natural 
J  history  and  library,  numbering  50,000  volumes,  in  return  for 
a  sura  of  £20.000  to  be  paid  to  his  heirs.  The  palace  of 
the  duke  of  Montague  on  Russel  street  was  ]turchascd  for 
the  reception  of  the  collection.  In  1801  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
in  1823  the  library  of  George  III.,  containing  80,000  vol- 
umes, were  added  to  the  museum,  and  it  has  been  subse- 
quently enriched  by  the  Granville  library,  the  Sir  M'illiam 
Temple  coin  cabinets,  the  Layard  and  I.oftus  collection  of 
Assyrian,  and  the  Lady  Webster  collection  of  Mexican,  an- 
tiquities, and  other  extensive  accessions.  The  building  was 
in  1823-47  enlarged  and  renovated  at  a  cost  of  £150,000. 
The  library  numbers  at  present  750,000  volumes,  besides 
41.180  MPS.  and  33.000  documents  and  state  papers.  The 
collections  of  antiquities  are  altogether  the  comjilctest  in 
Europe.  The  museum  contains  also  the  finest  collection 
of  vases,  among  them  the  famous  Portland  Vase,  and  the 
largest  collections  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  in  the 
world,  and  the  cabinets  of  natural  objects  embrace  every 
province  of  science. 

Brit'on^  a  native  or  citizen  of  ancient  Britain  or  Bri- 
tannia  (which  see):  a  name  given   to  the  aboriginal  or 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  island.     When  Caesar  invaded 
Albion  in   55  B.  C.  he  found  in  it  two  different  peoples. 
The  interior  was  occupied  by  the  primitive  or  indigenous 
^  Celtic  inhabitants,  who  had   been   driven    back   from  the 
coasts  by  a  peo])le  of  proliablc  Gothic  descent.     The  latter 
I  had  colonized  the  S.  E.part  of  the  island,  and  were  less 
numerous  than  the  Celtic  Britons.     The  language  of  the 
Southern   Celtic   Britons  was  very  similar,  to  the  present 
I  Welsh.     "The    Gaels   and   Britons,"  says    R.  (5.  Latham, 
j  "  are  the  fundamental  jtopulations  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
I  Picts  were  either  aboriginal  or  intrusive.     If  aboriginal, 
'  they  were  like  the  Gaels  and  Britons.  Keltic."    (See  Pn  ts.) 
!  When  Ca'sar  invaded  the  island,  the  Britons  were  divided 
I  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  states.    Some  of  these 
1  were  called  SUnres,  BriijiinteK,  Ordovicrs,  Trinobaiitea.  and 
j  Cnutii.    Their  religion  was  Druidism.    (See  DRi'ins.)    The 
i  primitive  Britons  were  brave  and  warlike,  but,  in   consc- 
1  quence  of  their  divisions,  they  were  conquered  by  ihc  Ro- 
mans without  much  difficulty.     They  were  rude  barbarians, 
;  who  painted  their  bodies  blue.     The  term  Briton  is  often 
I  applied  to  a  modern  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain. 
Brittany.     See  Bretagne. 

Brit'ton's  Neck,  a  post-township  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  884. 

Britt's,  a  township  of  Robeson  co..  N.  C.     Pop.  1159. 

Brive,  or  Brives-Ia-Gaillarde,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  Correze,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  on  tho 
river  Correze,  44  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Pfr-gueux.     It  has 
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manufactures  of  muslins,  woollen  stuffs,  silk  handkerohiefs, 
etc.;  also  a  college  and  jmblio  library.    Poji.  I0,:i»i9. 

Broadal'bin,  a  po?t-townshi]i  of  Fultuu  ec,  N.  Y. 
It  contains  .-cveral  mills  and  factories.      Pop.  21112. 

Uroad  Arrow,  the  British  government  mark  placed 
upon  all  solid  nuiterials  used  in  ships  or  dockyards,  to  pre- 
vent embezzlement  of  royal  stores.  The  origin  of  the  murk 
is  obscure.  Before  ItJilH  the  authorities  prosecuted  a  dealer 
in  marine-stores  for  having  in  his  possession  certain  stores 
bearing  the  broad  arrow  of  his  majesty.  The  defendant, 
when  asked  what  ho  had  to  say,  rc])lied  that  it  was  very 
curious  that  the  king  and  he  should  both  have  the  same 
private  mark  on  Iheir  property.  The  man  was  .acquitted, 
and  this  Icil  to  the  passing  of  a  law  that  pers<in8  in  jios- 
session  of  stores  or  goods  of  any  kind  nnirkcd  with  the 
broad  arrow  shall  forfeit  all  such  goods,  with  Jt20U  and 
costs. 

liroad  Bay,  a  township  of  Forsyth  co.,  \.  C.  Pop.  Oll.l. 

Broad'cast,  in  agriculture,  is  a  method  of  sowing 
seeds  by  casting  or  scattering  them  abroad,  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute them  evenly  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil,  in- 
stead of  ]danting  them  in  drills  or  rows.  The  operation 
of  siiwing  broadcast  is  generally  performed  by  the  hand 
of  a  man,  who  carries  the  seeds  iu  a  bag  or  basket.  Clover 
and  timothy  seeds  are  usually  sown  in  this  method.  In 
the  r.  S..  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  arc  often  sown  broadcast. 

Broad'olutli,  a  ivoollen  fabric  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  extensively  used  for  coats.  The  best  quality  of 
tills  article  is  manufactured  in  France,  (jermany,  and 
England. 

Broad  Creek,  a  hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.  Pop.  3480. 

Broad'dus  (Rev.  Am)I!kw),  I).  I)., born  in  Caroline  co., 
Va.,  Nov.  t.  irro.  died  Dec.  1,  1S4S.  The  "Dover  Selec- 
tion "  of  hymns  an<l  the  *'  Virginia  Collection,"  compiled 
by  him,  were  long  popular  in  several  States;  and  he  "was 
commonly  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  preacher  over 
known  iu  ^'irginia."  A  rare  timidity  led  him  to  declino 
the  pastorate  of  leading  Baptist  churches  in  lioston.  New 
York,  Philailelphia,  ami  various  Southern  cities,  and  ho 
lived  and  died  a  country  pastor.  Some  of  his  sermons, 
with  a  memoir  by  J.  B.  Jeteii,  D.  D.,  were  published  in 
New  York  in  \»32. 

Broad'hagcn,  a  post-village  of  Logan  township, 
Perth  CO..  Ontario  (Canada),  00  miles  N.  of  London.  It 
has  a  weekly  ]iaper.     Pop.  about  200. 

Broad'Uilil,  a  hundred  of  Sussex  co..  Del.    Pop.  2419. 

Broad  Mountain,  a  high  ridgo  in  the  anthracite 
coal-region  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Carbon  and  Schuylkill 
cos.  It  has  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  nearly  .00  miles  long.  Its  direction  is  nearly  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.     The  Mine  Hill  II.  R.  crosses  this  mountain. 

Broad  River  of  the  U.  S.  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  the  W.  jjart  of  North  ('arolina.  JIa\ing  entered 
South  Carolina,  it  flows  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  through  fer- 
fih^  u])lands.  and  unites  with  the  Saluda  at  Columbia  to 
form  the  Congaree.     Total  length,  estimated  at  l.>0  miles. 

Broad  River,  a  township  of  McDowell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
300. 

Broad  River,  a  township  of  Le.\ington  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  inc. 

Broad  River,  a  township  of  York  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1455. 

Broad  Run,  a  township  of  Loudon  co.,  Va.  Pop.  25,S2. 

Broad'side,  in  naval  warfare,  is  the  simultaneous  dis- 
eli;ML;f  iif  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship  nf  war.  The 
lighting  jtower  of  a  ship  is  sometimes  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  her  broadside.  That  of  some  Jiritish  war- 
steamers  amounts  to  2400  pounds.  In  printing,  a  broad- 
siilc  is  a  sheet  c)f  paper  containing  one  largo  page  or 
printed  on  one  side  only. 

Broad'sword,  a  sword  with  a  broad  blade,  ad.iptcd 
for  cutting,  but  not  for  stabbing.  It  is  not  sharp-pointed. 
The  liruadsworil  was  especially  used  in  Scotland. 

Broad  Top,  a  township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1(126. 

ISroad  Top,  a  poatvilhige  of  Carbon  township,  Hunt- 
ingdon CO.,  Pa.,  near  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Broad  Top 
City  branch  of  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  R.  R. 
Pop.  :!27. 

Broad  Top  .lloiintain,  Pennsylvania,  is  in  (he  N.  E. 
part  of  Bedford  co.  and  the  S.  part  of  Huntingdon.  It 
rises  about  2.)00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  are 
extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coaL  for  the  transportation 
of  which  a  railroad  has  been  opened  from  this  mountain  to 
Huntingdon. 

Broad'lis  (.John  .VinEnTl,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  bom  .Ian.  24, 
1H27.  in  Cali)eper  CO..  Va.,  graduated  at  the  I'Tiiversity 
of  Virginia  in  1850,  was  assistant  professor  iu  that  uuiver- 


eity  in  1851-53,  it«  chaplain  in  1855-57,  and  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  iu  Charlottesville,  Va.  (the  seat  of  the 
university),  from  IS51  to  lSa9,  since  which  time  he  hae 
been  professor  of  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  tireeuville,  S.  C.  In  187U  he  published  an  ex- 
cellent "Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  pf  Ser- 
mons," which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  was 
republished  in  London. 

Broad'way,  a  township  of  Anderson  co.,  S.  C.     Pop. 

l.l-K.  '^ 

Broad'wcli,  a  post-township  of  Logan  co..  111.  Pon. 
920. 

Brocade  [It.  Imrcnln],  a  silk  fabric  variegated  with 
gold  and  silver  Ihreails,  or  a  silk  fabric  on  which  figures  of 
flowers,  foliage,  or  other  objects  are  foruied  by  Ihe  threads 
of  the  warp  aud  woof  being  raised  by  the.Juequard  loom  or 
other  meaus.  Brocade  bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
silk  textures  as  damask  to  linen  fabrics. 

Broc'chi  ((ijov.vs.xi  B.ittista),  an  Italian  naturalist, 
born  at  liassano  Feb.  l.s,  1772.  He  ]mblished,  besides 
other  w<n-ks,  "  Sub-.Apeuninc  Fctssil  Conehology.  with 
Ucologieal  Observations  ou  the  Apennines,  etc."  (2  vols., 
1S14).  During  a  journey  to  Sennaar  he  died  at  Khartuou, 
on  the  Nile,  Sept.  28,  182C. 

Broc'coli,  a  highly-esteemed  garden  vegetable,  a  va- 
riety of  the  cabbage  ( />V««(oVa  oleravta).  If  has  consider- 
able resemblance  to  eanliflower.  from  which  it  difl'ers  by  the 
purple  or  green  color  of  its  heads,  and  its  greater  hardness. 
It  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  spring  or  in 
autumn,  and  transplanting  the  young  jdants  once  or  twice. 
The  leaves  are  often  tinged  with  purple.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  broccoli,  some  of  which  are  preferred  for  sowing  in 
early  spring.  Others  are  sown  in  autumn,  and  are  ready 
for  use  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Brock  (Sir  Is.tAi),  a  British  general,  born  Oct.  6.  17B9, 
who  in  1S12  captured  tJeneral  Hull  and  his  army  at  De- 
troit. He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  tiueeuslowu  Oct.  13, 
1S12. 

Brock'en,  The,  or  Blocks'berg  (anc.  Jl/<.ri»  limc- 
teruH),  a  mountain  of  Prussia,  in  the  ])rovince  of  Saxony,  20 
miles  ^\^  S.  W.  of  Halberstadl.  is  the  highest  summit  of  Ihe 
Hartz  Mountains,  and  is  3740  feet  above  the  level  «d"  Ihe 
sea.  It  is  cultivated  nearly  to  the  top,  wliieh  commands  a 
fine  view  in  clear  weather.  The  Broeken  is  the  cradle  of 
many  popular  superstitions.     It  is.  according  It-  an  iincicut 


The  Spectre  of  the  Brockeu. 
belief,  the  scene  of  the  annual  dance  of  Ihe  witches  on  Wftl- 
purgis  Night  (.May  1st).     This  superstition,  in  all  proba- 
bility, owes  its  origin  to  the  phenomenon  known  os  "The 
Spectre  of  the  Broeken,"  seen  here  aud  elsewhere,  whioh  is 
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simply  the  reflection  of  the  forms  of  men  and  other  objects 
against  the  t-kj',  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere  acting  as  a 
vast  concave  mirror;  hence  the  objects  reflected  arc  seen 
greatly  mnL;nified. 

Brock'ctt  I  Linus  PtERPOxr).  A.  M.,  M.  D..  born  Oct.  16, 
ISJii,  at  Canton,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  educated  at  Suffield 
Literary  Tustitution  and  Brtjwn  University,  entering  the 
latter  in  1-S;;7.  Jle  studied  medicine  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
Washiugtun,  D.  C,  and  New  York  City,  and  graduated  as 
M.  1*.  from  Yale  Medical  College  in  1S4;J.  After  practising 
his  profession  for  some  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  from  ISt7  to  1S57  was 
partner  in  a  publishing-house  in  that  city.  Resuming 
literary  labor  in  ISJO,  he  has  been  since  connected  with 
several  religious  newspapers,  was  a  large  contributor  to  the 
"New  American  Cyclopaedia,"  and  has  had  charge  of 
several  departments  in  the  "American  Annual-Cyclopaedia'* 
from  its  beginning  in  1S()2  to  the  present  time.  In  1857, 
Amherst  College  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  He  has  published  many  works,  among  which  the 
following  are  best  known  :  "  Geographical  History  of  New 
York."  1S47  (with  J.  H.  Mather);  "History  of  Education." 
1S:j9:  "Tho  National  Almanac  for  ISfi.'J ;"'"  History  of  the 
Civil  War  "  ( with  S.  M.  Schmuckcr),  3  vols.,  and  1  vol.  Svo, 
1S66;  "Our  (Jreat  Captains,"  1SG5 ;  ''Philanthropic  Re- 
sults of  tho  Civil  War,"  1SG4,*  "Woman's  AVork  in  tho 
Civil  War,"  1S07;  "Men  of  Our  Day,"  1SC8  (revised  and 
mostly  written  anew,  1872) ;  "  Woman,  her  Rights,  Wrongs, 
Privileges,  and  Responsibilities,"  18G0;  "Tho  Year  of 
Battles,  a  History  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71," 
1S71  ;  and  ''  Epidemic  and  Contagious  Diseases:  their  His- 
tory, Symptoms,  and  Treatment,"  1873.  He  has  also  edited 
and  la.'gely  rewritten  "A  Hundred  Y'cars'  Progress  of  tho 
U.  S.."  1S71-73;  the  American  biographies  of  "Men  of 
the  Time,"  Sth  ed.,  London,  1872;  "Una  and  her  Pau- 
pers." 1S72;  "The  Thorough  Business-Man:  Life  of 
Walter  Powell,"  1S73 ;  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  magazine  and  review  literature,  etc. 

Brockett's  Britlsre^a  post-village  of  Manheim  town- 
ship, Herkimer  eo.,  and  Oppcnheim  township.  Fulton  eo., 
N.  Y.,  on  East  Canada  Creek,  has  a  cheese-factory,  box- 
shop,  tannery,  and  two  churches. 

Brock'haus  (Friedrh'h  Arxold),  an  eminent  German 
publisher,  born  at  Dortmund  May  4,  1772.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  tirm  of  Broekhaus  in  Leipsic,  and  published 
six  editions  of  the  "  Conversations-Lcxikon."  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  literary  culture,  enterprise,  and 
patriotism.  He  became  a  citizen  of  Leipsic  in  1817.  Died 
Aug.  20,  1S23. — Heinrich,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  Feb.  4,  1804.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  proprietor  of  the  publishing-house,  and  published  new 
editions  of  the  "  Conversations-Lexikon," 

Brock'port,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  N.Y'.,  on  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central  R.  K.,  17  miles  W. 
of  Rochester.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  wealthy  and  populous 
farming  country.  It  has  two  well-sustained  newsjiapers, 
eight  churches,  and  two  banks.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  beans.  A  State  normal  school,  accommodating  from 
400  to  500  students,  is  located  here;  also  the  Johnston 
harvester-works  (200  men  employed)  and  Seymour  &  Mor- 
gan mower  and  reaper  works  (150  men  employed),  Ithaca 
whcel-rake  works,  and  other  manufactories.  Pop.  2817. 
JoHNsox  Brigham,  Ed.  "Brockpuht  Democrat." 

Brock's,  a  township  of  Etowah  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  41)0. 

Brock's,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  663. 

Brock's  Gap,  a  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.    P.  1366. 

Brock'ton,  a  tp.  and  post.-v.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass., 
was  incorporated  as  North  Bridgewater  in  1821,  and  in  1874 
received  its  present  name  ;  is  a  handsome,  compact  town,  20 
miles  S.  of  Boston  on  the  Old  Colony  R.  R. ;  is  one  of  the  lirst 
towns  in  the  county  for  wealth  and  population,  and  is  an  im- 
portant business-centre.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
is  a  leading  industry  ;  furniture,  carriages,  needles  and  shoe- 
tools,  etc.  are  also  manufactured.  Its  annual  business  ex- 
ceeds $10,000,01)0  ;  has  a  national  and  savings  bank,  4  hotels, 
newspaper,  9churches,  public  library,  and  an  efficientfirede- 
partmentj  and  is  the  seat  of  courts  for  the  first  Plymouth 
district.     Pop.  8007.  A.  T.  Jones,  Ed.  "  Gazette." 

Brock'villc,  a  port  of  entry  of  Ontario,  Canada,  cap- 
ital of  the  county  of  Leeds,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  125  miles  by  railway  S.  W.  of 
Montreal  and  75  miles  by  railway  S.  of  Ottawa.  Hardware, 
chemicals,  white  lead,  gloves,  farming  tools,  steam-engines, 
and  machinery  are  manufactured  here.  It  is  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  BrockviUo  and  Ottawa  Railway.  It  is 
connected  by  ferry  with  MorrJstown,  N.  Y.,  and  has  three 
weekly  papers.     Pop.  in  1871,  5102. 

Brock'way,  a  post-tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.    P.  1330. 


Brockway,  a  post-township  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
478.  ^ 

Brock'wa>'viHe,  a  post-villago  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Broc'ton,  apost-viUageof  Portland  township,  Chautau- 
qua CO.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Buf- 
falo Corry  and  Pittsburg  R.  Rs.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  religious 
community  established  here  in  1867  by  T.  L.Harris.   P.  32'.*. 

Bro'dcrick  (David  Colbreth),  an  American  Senator, 
born  at  M'ashiugton,  D.  C,  in  1818.  Having  removed  lo 
California  in  1849.  he  was  elected  a  .Senator  of  the  U.  S.  by 
the  Democrats  in  1856.  He  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  in  1858  ceased  to  act  with  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Judge  Terry,  a  political 
opponent,  near  San  Francisco,  Sept.  21,  1859. 

Brod'head,  an  incorporated  village  of  Decatur  town- 
ship. Green  co.,  Wis.,  beautifully  situated  on  Su^ar  River 
and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  90  miles  W.  of 
Milwaukee,  has  a  large  graded  selmol,  five  churches,  a 
printing-oftiec.  a  national  bank,  a  foundry,  machine-shops, 
wagon  and  carriage  factories,  large  flouring  mill,  etc..  one 
weekly  pajier,  and  an  extensive  trade.  The  country  sur- 
rounding is  exceedingly  fertile.     Pop.  1548. 

E.  0.  KniBERLKV,  PrB.  "  BnoniiEAD  Indepexdext." 

Brod'head  (John  Romeyn),  LL.D..  an  American  his- 
torian, son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Brodhead,  was  born  in 
Philadeljihia  Jan.  2,  1S14,  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in 
1831,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  in 
1835.  After  two  years  he  began  to  devote  himself  lo  the 
study  of  American  history.  In  1839  he  went  to  Holland 
as  secretary  of  the  V.  S.  legation  at  The  Hague.  In  1S41 
he  was  apj^ointed  by  (.Tovernor  Seward  to  search  out  and 
copy  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  New  York. 
When  he  returned  in  1844  he  brought  wilh  him  more  tlian 
5<I00  separate  documents,  which  led  Mr.  Bancroft  to  sa.v  that 
"the  ship  in  which  he  returned  was  more  richly  frci{ihted 
with  new  materials  for  American  history  than  any  that  had 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic."  These  documents  were  after- 
wards published  in  eleven  quarto  volumes.  From  1846  to 
1849  he  was  secretary  of  legation  under  Mr.  Bancroft  in 
London.  From  1853  to  1857  he  was  naval  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  in  1855  declined  the  appointment  of 
consul-general  to  Japan.  Years  of  patient  labor  were  be- 
stowed upon  his  "  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  the 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  185.S,  and  the  second  in 
1871.  After  two  or  three  years  of  declining  health,  he  died 
in  New  York  City  May  6.  1873.  He  was  a  high-loned 
Christian  scholar  and  gentleman.  As  an  historian  lie  was 
scrupulously  exact  and  fair. 

Bro'die  (Sir  Benjamin  Collins),  D.  C.L..  F.  R.  S.,  an 
English  surgeon,  born  in  Wiltshire  June  9,  17S3,  became  in 
1832  surgeon  to  William  IV.,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1834.  Among  his  works  are  "Lectures  on  Local  Nervous 
Affections"  (1837)  and  "Psychological  Inquiries  as  to  the 
Mental  Faculties"  (1854).  He  received  the  Copley  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1811  for  his  contributions  to  physiol- 
ogy.   Died  Oct.  21, 1802.    (See  his  "  Autobiograi)hy,"  1^65.) 

Bro'dy,  formerly  called  Lubicz,  a  trading  town  of 
Austria,  in  Galicia.  is  near  the  Russian  frontier,  50  miles 
E.  N.  E.^of  Lemberg.  It  has  an  imperial  chamber,  a  the- 
atre, and' a  castle;  also  manufactures  of  linen  and  leather. 
The  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  Jews.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Russia,  Poland,  and  Turkey.    Pop.  18,733. 

Brog'clen,  a  townshii)  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2560. 

Broglie,  de  (A<;hili,e  Leonce  Victor  Charles),  Due. 
a  Freneh  statesman,  was  born  in  Paris  Nov.  28,  1785.  He 
married  in  i  810  the  daughter  of  Madame  dc  Stack  He  was 
a  friend  of  Guizot,  and  eo-operated  with  him  as  a  leader  of 
the  party  called  Doctrinaires.  He  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  from  Oct.,  1832,  to  April,  1834.  In  1849  he  was  a 
conservative  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  in  1856.     Died  Jan.  26,  1870. 

Brosriie,  de  (Albert).  Prince,  a  writer  and  dijjlomat- 
ist,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  June  15,  1.S21.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  "The  Church  and  the  Ro- 
man Empire  in  the  Fourth  Century"  (2  vols..  1850),  "La 
Souverainete  pontificale  et  la  Libertc "  (1801).  and  "La 
Liberte  divine  et  la  Liberte  humaine"  (1SG5).  He  w^as  ap- 
pointed minister  to  London  hy  M.  Thiers  in  Feb.,  lS71.iind 
became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  MacMahon  ailmin- 
istration  in  1873,  and  favored  the  royalist  cause. 

BroiriU£r  is  a  simple  and  expeditious  mode  of  cooking 
pieces  of  meat,  by  laying  them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  bright 
fire  or  on  the  coals  themselves.  Broiling  is  a  quicker  sort 
of  roasting.     The  albumen  of  the  outside  being  sealed  up 

I  at  once,  the  meat  is  rendered  extremely  nutritious.  But  to 
broil  meat  so  as  to  preserve  its  odor,  juice,  and  fat  requires 

I  care  and  skill. 
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Broken  Arrow,  a  poat-townehip  of  St.  Clair  oo.,  Ala. 

Top.  7I1II. 

Broken  Straw,  a  township  of  Warreu  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
Ill  IS. 

ISroken  Wind,  a  disease  of  tlie  liorBO,  the  nature  of 
wliicii  is  not  WL-ll  understood,  thou;;li  it  is  characterized  l)y 
diliiculty  in  the  act  cif  expiration,  tlie  liorse  ninkiu^  a  spas- 
modic elfort  to  c.xpel  tlie  air  from  the  lungs.  The  symptoms 
are  hest  ohservcd  when  the  horse  is  exercised,  the  breathing 
becoming  tailored,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  eyes  bloodshot, 
showing  imperfect  purification  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  A 
broken-winded  horse  has  a  bad  hollow  cough.  When  the 
aniunil  is  oppressed  by  work,  the  pulse  is  excessively  rapid 
and  the  heart  beats  energetically.  From  this  circumstance 
it  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  disease  of  the  heart.  Low-bred 
horses  arc  especially  liable  to  broken  wind  if  fed  on  iunu- 
tritious  anil  bulky  food,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  at  hard 
work.  The  (reatment  is  unsatisfaetory.  and  we  can  only 
ho]ic  for  palliation  by  keeping  the  alimentary  canal  in 
order,  administering  occasional  purgatives,  and  feeding  on 
a  proper  quantity  of  the  best  oats,  which  should  always  bo 
bruised  :  also  allowing  the  best  hay  in  sjiare  ((uantities — 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  daily.  The  hay  should  be  cut  and 
wet.  Fresh  grass  in  its  season  is  the  ]iroper  food.  Dusty 
hay  and  dry  meal  as  food  should  especially  be  avoided. 

IJroUer  [Norman  Fr.  hmfjf/niir],  in  general,  a  species  of 
agent  employed  to  act  as  a  middleman  or  negotiator  be- 
tween distinct  parties,  such  as  buyer  or  seller,  though  this 
statement  would  not  include  a  pawnbroker.  He  dillerg 
from  a  factor,  since  he  does  not  have  jiossession  of  the 
property  with  which  he  deals.  He  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
agent  for  both  parties,  though  primarily  of  the  jiarty  by 
whom  he  is  em])loyed.  Accordingly,  until  he  closes  tlie 
negotiation  he  is  the  agent  of  the  party  who  employs  him. 
If  he  were  employed  to  buy.  he  could  not  sell  his  own  goods, 
but  must  buy  of  a  third  person,  even  though  his  engage- 
ment be  gratuitous.  Regularly,  a  broker  discloses  his 
agency  on  the  face  of  the  transaction  ;  should  he  fail  to  do 
so,  ho  would,  by  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  agen- 
cy, make  himself  personally  liable.  When  he  has  closed 
tiic  negotiation,  he  usually  gives  to  either  party  a  memo- 
randum of  the  transaction,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of 
goods  gives  a  "  hought-and-sold  note."  For  the  purpose 
of  complying  with  the  rule  of  law  requiring  in  certain  sales 
a  written  memorandum,  he  is  the  agent  of  both  jiarties.  A 
broker  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  auctioneer;  a  broker 
may  both  sell  and  buy — an  auctioneer  only  sells.  A  broker 
buys  and  sells  at  private  sale — an  auctioneer  only  sells 
at  public  sale.  His  compensation  is  usually  derived  from 
commissions  upon  the  transaction,  termed  "brokerage." 
The  commission  is  earned  when  the  negotiation  is  complet- 
ed. The  real  inquiry  in  such  a  case  is.  Did  the  broker's 
services  result  in  bringing  the  buyer  and  seller  together? 
If  that  be  the  case,  he  will  ho  entitled  to  his  commissions, 
though  the  contract,  from  subsequent  causes,  was  not  in 
iiiet  carried  out.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  negotiation 
failed  at  the  time,  and  the  parties  were  subsequently  brought 
ttigether  by  other  means,  his  commissions  would  not  bo 
payable. 

in  the  large  cities  brokers  form  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons, devoting  themselves  to  special  departments  of  agency, 
Bueh  as  insurance-brokers,  stock-brokers,  real -estate  brokers, 
produce-brokers,  and  the  like.  A  person,  however,  niay 
act  as  a  broker  in  a  single  transaction  without  following 
the  business,  and  he  governed  in  the  nmin  by  the  rules  al- 
ready stated.  (See  Agent  for  the  more  general  jirinciplcs 
govcVniiig  this  subject.)  T.  W.  DwiiMlT. 

Itro'inal,  ('.lIBriO-  C2Br.sO.H.  acompound  analogous 
to  ibliinil,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol. 

Broin'ltcrg  [Polish  ni/t)r/ni!zez],  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Posen,  on'  the  river  Hrahe,  about  li  miles 
from  its  .iunetion  with  the  Vistula,  and  ll.'i  miles  N.  E.  of 
Posen.  It  is  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  llantzie.  and 
on  the  Promberg  Canal,  which  eounects  the  Vistula  with 
the  Oder.  It  has  a  normal  school  and  a  gymnasium  :  also 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  tobaeeo,  Prus- 
sian blue,  etc.  Here  are  several  distilleries,  potteries,  and 
breweries.      Po]i.  in  IS71.  liT.TIll. 

Brome,  a  county  in  the  ,«.  part  of  Quebec  (Canada),  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Mcmjihrcmagog  Lake,      "" 
fertile.     Copper  ore  is  found.     Capital,  Knowllou, 
'1711  square  miles.     Pop.  in  1S71,  13,7.')". 

Brome  Grass  (7?)-..m,oi),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  (Iraminacca-.with  flowers  in  panicles,  spikelets  nmny- 
tlowered,  glumes  unequal,  membranaceous,  the  outer  ptllet 
bitid  at  the  extremity  and  nwned  beneath.  It  comprises 
numerous  species,  natives  of  both  continents.  The  /(roniin 
nu,lllii  grows  well  on  poor  soils,  and  is  remlily  onlen  by 
cattle,  but  is  not  much  esteemed  by  farmers.  The  tall 
bromo  grass  {lirumua  glijanlem),  a  native  of  Europe,  grows 
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nearly  five  feet  high,  and  afl'ords  a  large  hulk  of  foliage,  not 
much  relished  by  cattle.  The  Hrnmun  gfffifiniif,  commonly 
called  chess  or  cheat,  is  a  troublesome  weed  which  infests 
grain-fields  both  in  Eurojie  and  the  V.  ,S.  In  the  latter  it 
ia  a  naturalized  or  itUn-iitife  exotic.  It  resembles  rye 
{Hecate)  when  it  is  young,  hence  the  specific  name  gecalinuH. 
The  seeds  retain  their  power  of  germinating  for  years. 
This  weed  is  so  eonimon  in  wlieat-lields  thtit  many  farmers 
believe  that  wheat  will  turn  into  chess. 

Broine'lia,  a  genus  of  iihints  of  the  order  Bromeliacea?, 
named  attia-  the  .Swedish  botanist  Bromel,  are  natives  of 
tropical  .\nierica,  though  many  have  naturalized  themselves 
in  Asia  and  .\friea.  The  fruit  is  sueeulelil.  and  the  lea^'cs 
have  spiny  serratures  uii  the  umrgins.  The  genus  eom- 
jiriscs  a  number  of  species,  the  tibrcs  of  which  are  used  for 
cordage,  ropes,  nets,  etc.  Among  them  are  /trotiieliu pifftia, 
which  abounds  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  is  euUivated 
for  its  fibre  by  the  Chinese:  and  the  /tntm^liii  j/ltn/iiit  of 
the  West  Indies,  from  the  fruit  of  which  a  vinous  liquor  ia 
pre]iared. 

Broinelia'ceip,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
natives  of  tropical  climates.  ISee  Hiiomki.ia.)  They  have 
six  stamens  and  a  single  style,  with  a  :t-eelle(l  ovary.  Tho 
leaves  arc  hard,  rigid,  channeled,  and  often  spiny.  Pome 
of  the  species  have  beautiful  llowers.  The  (ir<ler  comprises 
more  than  1511  species,  among  which  arc  the  pinea]qilc  (.-lii- 
aiitiH  Htitirni)  and  the  TtlUtndtiift  uHmuitliH,  which  is  called 
vSiianisb  moss  or  old  uiiiirs  beard.  It  grows  in  the  Southern 
U.  S.  on  forest  trees,  from  the  branches  of  which  it  hangs 
down  in  long  gray  threads.  The  fibre  of  this  is  used  to 
stuff  mattresses.  jMany  of  the  species  arc  e]piphytic.  grow- 
ing on  trees,  and  are  capable  of  vegetating  for  a  long  time 
without  contact  with  the  earth,  and  will  flower  if  susjiended 
in  the  air  after  being  severed  from  their  roots.  The  leavea 
of  some  are  so  formed  as  to  retain  near  their  base  a  qiian- 
tity  of  water,  and  thus  sup)ily  travellers  with  refreshment. 
Many  plants  of  this  order  afford  valuaiile  fibres,  which  are 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  cordage,  cloth,  etc.  The  fibre  of 
the  leaves  of  Atiiimm  erilivui  has  been  made  into  a  fabric 
resembling  white  muslin. 

Bro'mide,a  chemical  term  apidied  to  a  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  bromine  with  a  metal.  Several  bro- 
mides, esiieeially  bromide  of  potassium,  arc  used  in  medi- 
cine;  others  are  used  in  ]diotogra|ihy. 

Bro'mine,  or  Bro'minm  [from  Gr.  ^iMiiot,  a  "  strong 
and  fetid  odor"],  symbol  lir.  »  chemical  clement  discovered 
in  lS2('i  by  Balard.  It  resembles  (■blorinc  in  chemical  IiabT 
ituiles,  and  exists  in  minute  quantity  in  sea-water  and  tho 
ashes  of  marine  plants.  It  is  also  found  in  many  mineral 
springs.  es]iccially  those  of  Kissingcn,  Kreuznaeh.  and 
Arnstadt  {\^M  grains  per  imperial  gallon),  in  (iermany, 
Tenbury  in  Woreestcrshirc  (IL'i  grains),  Saratoga  and 
Ballstoli.  N.  Y.,  and  in  many  brines,  especially  Iho.sc  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (121  grains).  Brimiine  also  occurs  as  a  bromide 
of  silver  in  the  mines  of  Chili  and  other  countries.  II  is 
usually  extracted  from  the  mother-liquors  or  bitterns  of 
brines",  or  from  the  ]iurificalion  of  rock  salt  and  chloride 
of  potassium  by  the  agency  of  chlorine  or  of  binoxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  Formerly,  most  of  the 
bromine  was  obtained  at  Seha>nebeek.  Prussia;  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Stassfurth  deposits  larger  quantities 
(21.1100  pounds  |ier  annum)  have  been  made  there.  In  tho 
I'.  S.  much  bromine  is  made  at  Tarcnlum.  Pligo,  and 
Natrona.  Pa.,  at  Poineroy,  O..  and  Kanawha,  West  Vn. 
The  total  product  of  these'locnlities  is  estimaled  at  12.'i,(lllO 
pouucls  for  I. '•711.  To  iibviate  the  danger  attcniling  the 
transportation  of  brnmine.  much  of  the  bromine  of  Stass- 
furth is  shipped  as  bromide  of  ethyl,  from  which  it  is  easily 
set  free. 

Ilromine  is  a  dark  leddisb-hrown  liquid,  having  a  pow- 
erful sufTocating  odor  and  emitting  heavy  red  lumes.  Its 
specitie  gravity  is  2.'.17l'i  i  it  boils  at  U.i.l"  K..  and  freezes 
at  I'.l.l".  It  is  very  poisonous;  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  slightly  so  inwatcr.  lis  equivalent  is  8U.  It  lom- 
bines  reailily  with  metals;  forms  liydiobromie  acid  (II  Br) 
with  hydri'gen.  and  with  oxygen  bromic  acid  (IIBrlljl  and 
hypobromoua  acid  illBrO).  all  of  which  are  analogous  in 
their  propert  ies  to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  chlorine. 
Bromine  possesses  bleaching  and  disinfecting  projicrtics. 
It  is  used  til  a  limited  extent  as  a  disinfecltlnl.  but  its  most 
important  application  is  for  the  nianufnelurc  of  broinide  of 
potassium  ( K  llrl.  which  is  used  in  niedielne  and  in  ptio- 
toTaphy.  Bromide  of  ammonium,  cadmium,  etc.  are  also 
prepared  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  high  price  of  bromiuo 
is  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  more  extensive  use. 

C.  F.  CHAvni.rii. 

Bro'moform,  the  ter-hmmlde  of  formyl  iriinrjl.  a 
ciimp'iuii.l  analogous  to  chloroform  and  iodoform.  It  is  a 
heavy,  viilatile  liquid. 
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BROMPTON   FALLS-BRONZING. 


Bromp'ton  Falls,  a  jiost-village  of  lJrom|)ton  town- 
sbi]),  KiL-lirnonil  uu.,  Quebec  (Canada),  ou  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  94  miles  E.  of  Moutreai,  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  lumber.     Pop.  about  oOO. 

Broms'grove,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, Iti  miles  by  rail  ,S.  W.  of  Biriniugliaui,  is  in  a 
richly-wooded  valley  on  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol 
Railway.  It  has  a  Hue  old  uhureh,  ami  a  grammar-school 
founded  hy  Edward  VI.;  also  manufactures  of  buttous  and 
uails.     Poj).  6202. 

Brou'chi  [plural  of  the  I,at.  hrmulnin  :  fir.  /3p6v\o5.  the 
"  windpipe"],  sometimes  called  Brou'chia  [tJr.  Ta/3p6Yxta], 
are  the  suhdivisious  of  the  trachea  or  wimljiipe.  Opposite 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra  the  latter  divides  into  two  branches 
or  bronchi  of  similar  structure  to  itself.  (See  Trachka.) 
Of  these  bronchi,  one  goes  to  each  lung,  the  right  being 
little  more  than  an  inch,  the  left,  .about  two  inches,  in 
length.  A  foreign  body  entering  the  windpipe  is  more 
likely  to  fall  into  the  right  th.an  into  the  left  bronchus. 
On  entering  the  lung,  the  bronchi  divide  into  smaller 
branches,  which  again  subdivide,  until  they  terminate  in 
small  cells,  which  seem  to  cluster  round  their  e.xtremities 
and  open   into   them.      These  are  the  air-vesicles.     (See 

LfNfiS.) 

Bronchi'tis  [from  bmnrhus.  and  -iV/k,  a  suffix  denoting 
inflammation],  a  diseased  condition  characterized  hy  in- 
flammation or  hypera'mia  (congestion)  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  ,air-passages,  and  usually  .aceompanied  by 
a  more  or  less  excessive  secretion  of  nuiciis  from  that  mem- 
brane. Young  children,  old  peojde,  and  those  who  are 
feeble  or  ill-nourished  are  especially  liable  to  it.  Wore  or 
less  bronchitis  is  usually  associated  with  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, with  obstructive  heart  disease,  and  with  asthma. 
It  is  often  seen  in  patients  with  intermittent  fever,  ty- 
phoid, measles,  and  smallpox.  Perlia]is  the  most  fruitf'ul 
cause  is  exposure  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  the 
weather,  leading  primarily  to  that  form  of  acute  bronchitis 
which  is  known  as  a  '•  cold  on  the  lungs."  Influenza  is  an 
epidemic  bronchitis  caused  by  some  unknown  influence 
probably  existing  in  the  air. 

The  symptoms  of  bronchitis  are  of  various  character, 
varying  according  as  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  larger  or 
the  smaller  bronchi ;  the  disease  is  also  much  more  for- 
midable in  young  children  and  in  aged  persons  than  in 
others.  There  is  especial  danger  in  the  case  of  infants 
that  collapse  of  small  portions  of  the  lung  may  ensue. 
Bronchitis  may  be  either  chronic  or  acute.  Unconi]iIi- 
eated  chronic  bronchitis  may  require  the  use  of  seda- 
tives or  tonics,  with  systematic  exercise  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  other  hygienic  conditions,  but  the  treatment  of 
individual  cases  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  and  spe- 
cial condition  of  the  patient.  The  inhalation  of  medicated 
vapors  and  atomized  liquids  is  especially  recommended  in 
some  cases.  Acute  bronchitis  is  in  general  to  be  treated 
by  expectorants  or  emetics,  to  remove  the  secretion,  and 
by  diaphoretics  and  counter-irritants,  such  as  mustard,  on 
the  extremities  and  the  chest,  to  relieve  the  congested 
blood-vessels  of  the  bronchi.  When  the  case  is  extreme 
and  suffocation  threatened,  an  infant  may  he  often  relieved 
by  a  warm  bath.  There  are  other  special  remedial  mea- 
sures which  may  he  resorted  to  under  the  advice  of  the 
physician. 

The  diagnosis  of  bronchitis  may  be  somewhat  obscure,  but 
to  the  practitioner  the  stethoscope  reveals  the  extent  and 
char.acter  of  the  disease  by  signs  which  to  the  untrained 
observer  might  appear  insigniacant.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  except  in  children  and  old  persons,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  recover  spontaneously. 
Revised  by  Willard  Parker. 
Bronchocele.     See  Ooitre.  I 

Brongniart  (Alexand.-.e),  an  eminent  French  savant, 
born  m  Pans  Feb.  5, 1770.  He  became  in  ISIIfl  director  of  ' 
the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres.  In  ISlo  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Institute.  lie  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
an  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy"  (1807)  and  a 
"Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Pottery"  (1S45).  He  classiSed 
reptiles,  to  the  divisions  of  which  he  gave  the  names  of 
Saurians,  Batraehiaus,  Chelonians,  and  Ophidians.  Died 
Oct.  14,  IS17.  ' 

Bron'.son,  a  township  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  2100. 

Bronson,  a  post-township  of  Huron  co.,  0.    Pop.  9S0. 

Bron'tC,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  near  the  W,  base  of  Mount  Etna.  28  miles  N.  N. 
W.  of  Catania.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper  and  woollen 
goods.     Po)..  11,760. 

Bronte,  a  port  and  post-village  of  Trafalgar  township, 
Halton  CO..  Ontario  (Canada),  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the 
mouth  of  Twelve  Mile  Creek  and  on  the  Great  Western 
Eailway,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Toronto.     It  has  a  good  harbor 


for  vessels  of  300  tone,  and  has  one  weekly  paper.     Pop 
about  550.  r  1     •  f 

Bron'tC  (Charlotte),  "Currer  Bell,"  an  English  nov- 
elist, born  at  Thornton,  in  Yorkshire,  April  21.  1816.  Her 
eccentric  father,  Patrick  Bronte,  originally  Pninly.  became 
curate  of  llaworth  (Yorkshire)  in  l!<20.  She  los>  her 
mother  in  1821.  and  was  scut  to  a  boarding-school,  where 
her  health  was  impaired  by  ini]>uie  air  and  unwholesome 
food,  and  then  taught  until  in  1842  she  and  lier  sister 
Emily  went  to  Brussels  to  learn  French.  In  1846,  Charlotte 
and  her  sisters  Emily  and  Anne  published  a  volume  enti- 
tied  "  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell."  Her  first 
successful  w"ark  was  "Jane  Eyre,  an  Antoljiography.  edited 
by  Currer  Bell  "  (1847),  which  was  very  popular,  lier  other 
chief  works  are  "Shirley"  (184'.l)  aiid  "  Villette"  (1852). 
She  was  married  in  1854  to  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Nichols,  her 
father's  curate,  and  died  Mar.  31,  1855.  (.Sec  E.  C.  Gas- 
KELL,  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  2  vols.,  1857.) 

Bronx'ilale,  a  vill.age  of  Westchester  and  West  Farms 
townshi]is,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  manufactures  of 
importance. 

Bronx'ville,  a  post-village  of  East  Chester  township, 
Westchester  co.,  \.  Y.,  ou  the  Harlem  R.  R.,  16  miles  from 
the  Grand  Centr.-il  depot  in  New  York.  It  has  a  largo 
cutlery  establishment,  good  hotels,  etc. 

Bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  in  variable  propor- 
tions, is  harder  and  more  fusible  than  copper,  but  less  mal- 
leable. Bell-met.al  is  a  variety  of  bronze,  and  the  cannon 
commonly  called  brass  are  made  of  this  alloy.  Bronze  was 
used  by  the  ancients  for  weapons  and  uteiisils  before  the 
art  of  working  iron  had  been  invented.  The  metal  which 
the  Romans  called  im  was  probably  bronze.  The  brass 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  supposed  to  have  been  cilher 
pure  co)iper  or  an  alloy  of  eopjier  and  tin.  Bronze  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  form  of  statues,  machinery,  and  ordnauce. 
Its  hardness  and  durability  render  it  well  adapted  for  the 
speculums  of  telescopes.  Bronze  when  well  ]-rc]iarcd  is 
the  most  durable  of  metallic  materials,  excejit  gold.  ]ila- 
tinum,  and  some  rare  metals.  The  French  and  English 
have  recently  issued  bronze  coins  for  currency.  Temjiering 
produces  on  bronze  an  eS'ect  directly  op]io'sitc  to  that  on 
steel;  and  in  order  to  render  bronze  malleable  it  must  bo 
heated  to  redness  and  quenched  in  water.  A  mixture  of 
90  parts  of  copper  with  10  of  aluminium  produces  a  valu- 
able alloy  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  bronze.  The 
varieties  of  bronze  are  composed  of  the  following  pro]ior- 
tions:  Bronze  cannon,  copper  9,  tin  1;  Chinese  gongs, 
cojijier  5.  tin  1 ;  musical  bells,  copper  6,  tin  1 ;  house  bells, 
copper  4,  tin  1;  large  bells,  co]iper  3,  tin  1;  bronze  for 
toothed  wheels,  copper  10,  tin  1  ;  telescope  or  speculum 
metal,  copper  2,  tin  1 ;  bronze  for  mathematical  instru- 
ments, copper  12,  tin  1. 

Bronze,  Age  of.  It  is  held  by  some  archseologists 
that  when  primeval  man  first  began  to  become  civilized, 
the  first  weapons  of  war  and  utensils  for  industry  were 
made  of  stone ;  that  in  the  next  stage  of  progress  (in  most 
nations  before  the  beginning  of  history)  there  succeeded  a 
time  when  copper  and  its  alloys  were  used  in  the  place  of 
stone  for  many  purposes,  as  is  known  to  have  been  true 
among  the  Peruvians,  and  also  among  some  of  the  ancient 
races  of  Xorth  America  ;  and  that  in  the  third  stage  men 
learned  how  to  smelt  and  work  iron.  Ucuee  these  three 
hypothetical  stages  are  respectively  termed  the  Age  of 
Stone,  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and  the  Age  of  Iron.  These 
terms  are  convenient,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  so-called 
ages  interpenetrated  and  overlapped  each  other.  In  Den- 
mark and  Scandinavia  especially  there  have  been  inter- 
esting and  extensive  collections  made  of  the  relies  of  the 
"Ago  of  Bronze,"  and  it  appears  certain  that  a  large  part 
of  these  eurious  weapons  and  tools  (which  are  in  many  eases 
finely  wrought)  were  made  in  pre-historic  times;  neverthe- 
less there  are  many  able  men  who  deny  that  the  facts,  so 
far  as  known,  sustain  the  above-mentioned  theory  of  the 
origin  of  civilization. 

Bronze  Wing,  or  Bronze  Pigeon,  the  name  of 
several  species  of  pigeons,  natives  of  Australia,  mostly 
belonging  to  the  genus  Pcrintei-a  of  ,Swainson.  They  have 
wings  marked  with  lustrous  bronze-colored  plumage.  The 
common  bronze-wing  {Peristera  cfiuU-optera)  is  distributed 
over  all  the  Australian  colonies.  It  weighs  about  one 
pound,  and  is  esteemed  as  food. 

Bron'zing  is  tlio  covering  of  articles  made  of  clay, 
metal,  wood,  or  otlier  material  with  a  substance  which 
gives  them  the  apjicarance  of  being  made  of  bronze. 
Sometimes  bronze  or  some  other  alloy  of  copper  is  actually 
spread  upon  the  articles  to  be  bronzed  ;  which  may  be  dono 
by  the  electrotype  process,  or  by  applying  the  powdered 
alloy  hy  means  of  i/fitd  i*ize,  which  is  a  mixture  of  linseed 
oil  and  gum  animfi.     There  are  also  certain  ohemioal  re- 
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agents   wiiich   when   appliod  to  various   metals  will  give 
them  a  bronzed  appearauee. 

Bronzite,  a  name  whieh  has  been  given  to  varieties 
of  Eiistatite  and  Pyhoxeni-:  (whieli  see). 

Brook'dalC,  a  post-villa;;c,  capital  of  Rice  CO.,  Kan. 
BrookCf  a  county  of  West  Virginia,  borclering  on 
Pennsylvania.  Area,  75  square  miles.  It  is  part  of  tlie 
**  Pan  Handle,"  and  is  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  the  Ohio 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly:  the  soil  is  fertile.  Wool, 
grain,  and  dairy  products  are  extensively  raised,  and  the 
nuinufactnring  interests  are  important.  Coal  and  iron  ore 
are  found  in  it.     Capital,  Wellsburg.     Pop.  5404. 

Brooke  (fuASi'is  .1.)  was  bom  at  Smithliebl,  Va.,  Aug. 
27,  17ti3,  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  47S8,  held  various  offices,  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  senate  in  1800,  and  beeamo  its  Speaker,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  of 
which  he  was  for  some  time  president.  Died  Mar. '.';  1851. — 
His  son.  FitAxcis  .1.  Brookc,  an  officer  of  the  II.  S.  army, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  Fla.,  Pec.  25,  1827. 
Brooke((jii  stavisVaic  HAN ),  born  in  Dublin.  Ireland, 
about  1818,  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  went  upon  the 
stage  in  I8;i;j,  and  attained  eminence  as  a  tragedian,  play- 
ing with  success  in  the  jirincipal  cities  of  (Ireat  llritain 
and  the  U.  S.  He  was  lost  on  the  steamer  London  while 
on  a  voyage  to  Australia,  Jan.  11,  18GG. 

Brooke  f  IIi^nry),  a  dramatist  and  novelist,  born  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  170().  was  a  friend  of  Poj)e. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  "  Universal  Beauty,"  a 
poem,  a  novel  called  "The  Fool  of  Quality"  (I7li7),  and 
tragedies  entitled  the  "Earl  of  Essex"  and  "  GustavuB 
Vasa."     Died  Oct.  10,  1783. 

Brooke  {Sir  Jami:s),  rajah  of  Sarawak,  was  horn  of 
English  parents  in  Bengal  April  2'.l,  180.1.  He  served  in 
the  British  army  in  India,  anil  having  formed  a  project  to 
sujipress  piracy  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  went  to  Borneo 
in  ls:iS.  He  rendered  some  service  to  the  sultan  of  Bor- 
neo, who  in  1811  appointed  him  governor  of  Sarjlwak.  Ho 
framed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  natives  of  SanXwak,  and  dis- 
played great  energy  in  the  extirpation  of  pirates.  He  and 
his  coadjutors  received  £20,000  as  "  head-money  "  for  the 
pirates  whom  they  killed.  In  1S47  ho  was  created  a  knight 
by  Queen  Victoria.     Died  in  England  June  II,  18G8. 

Brook'field,  a  post-township  of  Fairfield  cc,  Conn. 
Pup.  llO.i. 

Brookfic-ld,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.    Pop.  1230. 
Brooklicld,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  la.     Pop. 
1040. 

Brooklicld,  a  township  of  Worth  co.,  la.     Pop.  274. 
Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
It  is  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  C7  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Boston.    It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes, 
cottons,  leather,  brick,  iron-wares,  etc.     Pop.  2527. 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
lO.'.T. 

Brookfield,  a  township  of  Huron  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  116. 
Brooklicld,  a  iiost-villago  of  Linn  co..  Mo.,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  .Joseph  R.  R.,  is  the  central  station  and 
division  heail-f|narters  of  the  roail.  Several  of  its  offices, 
its  round-house,  and  extensive  shops  are  located  here.  It 
has  a  weekly  (laper,  fine  scliools  and  churches.  There  is  a 
coal-mine  near  the  town.  Pop.  of  village,  102;  of  Brook- 
field township,  2:!21.     W.  D.  Crasuam.,  En. "  Hazhtte." 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  II.  Pop. 
110. 

Brookfield,  a  post-lownship  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y., 
about  18  miles  S.  of  Utiea.  It  contains  tho  villages  of 
North  and  .South  Brookfield,  Lconardsville,  Clarksville, 
etc..  and  has  an  academy  and  several  manufactories.  Poj). 
3505. 

Brookfield,  a  town.ship  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  978. 
Brooklicld,  a  post-village  and  townshi])  of  Trumbull 
CO..  O..  near  the   Erie  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  and   180  miles 
N.  E.  of  Columbus.     Pop.  2057. 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Tioga  oo.,  Pa.  Pop. 
8 '.15. 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co..  Vt.,  10 
miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  five  ehurelus  and  manufac- 
tures of  axes,  forks,  hoes,  rakes,  etc.,  anrl  two  chocse-fao- 
tories.     Pop.  1200. 

Brookfield,  a  poBt-township  of  Waukesha  co..  Wis. 
P..p.,  containing  the  village  of  Brookfield  Centre,  22S1. 

Brookhnvcn,  a  city,  capital  <.f  Lincoln  co..  Miss.,  on 
tho  New  O.b'Hus  .lack-son  ami  Oreat  Northern  R.  R.,  5-1 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  .lackson.  It  is  an  important  point  in 
the  lumber  trade  and  manufacture.    It  has  a  weekly  paper. 


a  foundry  and  maebine-shups,  and  a  flourishing  female  col- 
lege.      Pop.   1G14.  J.  S.  MaOEE,  Eb.  OK  '•  ClTlZK.V." 

Brook'havcn,  a  township  of  Suffolk  co.,  X.  V.  This 
town.<-hip  extends  acro.-s  Long  Island,  and  has  tliirty-tlireo 
ehurclies,  a  large  number  of  small  villages,  and  consider- 
able manufactures.     Pop.  10,159. 

Brook'ings,  a  ccuinty  of  Dakota,  bordering  on  Min- 
nesota. It  i.-  lirained  iiy  the  Big  Sioux  River,  which  rises 
within  its  limits,  and  it  contains  several  small  lakes.  Area, 
750  square  miles.     Pup.  1G3. 

Brook^ite,  a  mineral  named  in  honor  of  Brooke  tho 
erystallographer,  is  jiure  native  titanic  anhytiride.  It  oc- 
curs in  redilisli.  yelb)wish,  or  hair-brown  crystals,  which 
are  more  or  less  translucent  and  have  a  brilliant  lustre,  in- 
clining to  metallic.  It  is  found  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  at 
Tavistock,  in  .Savoy,  and  other  places.  A  variety  found  in 
the  O/.ark  Mountains,  Ark.,  is  called  arknunitc, 

Brook'liind,  a  township  of  Henrico  co.,  Va.   P.  3612. 

Brook'liinc  I  Vfronirn  /i,-rctthit»yti),  a  perennial  j>lant, 
a  native  of  Eurojie,  grows  in  ditches  and  wet  places.  It 
has  a  jtrocunibcnt  stem  and  elliptical  serrate  leaves,  which 
arc  succulent,  and  are  used  in  England  as  an  ingredient  in 
spring  salads.  They  are  sometimes  sold  with  water-cresses. 
In  tho  L'.  .<.  is  found  a  similar  plant,  the  ]'eroiiica  Amer- 
icana, or  American  brooklime. 

Brook'lin,  a  ])ost-village  of  Whitby  township,  county 
and  province  of  Ontario  (Canada),  7  miles  from  Whitby. 
It  has  large  manufactures  of  furniture.     Pop.  about  650. 

BEOOkMilic,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  on  tlu-  Charles  River,  which  separates  it  from  Bos- 
ton and  i'ambridgc.  and  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and 
Boston  Hartford  anil  Erie  R.  Rs.  It  is  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  jieople  doing  business  in  Boston,  and  has  many 
fine  villas  and  country-seats.  A  small  jjart  of  this  town- 
ship has  been  annexed  to  Boston  since  the  census  of  1870. 
Brookline  has  a  ]iublic  library  building  costing  $50,000, 
anil  a  granite  town-house  costing  S150,000.  It  is  connected 
with  Boston  by  a  horse  railroad, and  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper.      Pop.  i;050.  B.   KiNfiMAS.  Ei).  '•TllASSI-lllfT." 

Brookline,  a  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  U. 
Pop.  71 1. 

Brookline,  a  township  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.     P.  203. 

Brook'lyn,  a  post-township  of  Conecuh  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  o:'.7. 

ISrooklyn,  a  post-villago  in  Brooklyn  township,  Ala- 
meda CO.,  Cal..  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Suu  Fr.an- 
ci.sio  and  10  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  It  is 
on  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  It  has  a  goo.l  harbor,  a  cot- 
ton-factory, a  jiotfery,  and  a  largo  shoe-factory.  Pop. 
100:>:  of  the  township,  2810. 

Brook'lyn,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Windham  co., 
Conn.,  is  about  -10  miles  E.  of  Hartford  and  2  miles  W.  of 
tho  Quiuebaug  River,  which  is  the  E.  boundary  of  Brook- 
lyn township.  It  has  a  national  bank.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 2;;54. 

Brooklyn,  a  township  of  Leo  co..  111.     Pop.  1235. 

Brooklyn,  a  post-township  and  snmll  village  of  Schuy- 
ler CO.,  III.,  about  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Quincy.     Pop.  1071. 

Brooklyn,  the  commercial  centre  of  Poweshiek  co., 
la.,  cbise  to  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  tho  end  of  the  rail- 
road division  of  tlu-  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
R.  R.,  104  miles  W.  nf  llavenport.  It  has  a  large  brick 
round-house,  7  church  organizations,  2  graded  schools,  -I 
grain-elovators,  1  flour-mill,  4  hotels,  and  2  weekly  papers. 
Poj).  971.  IIenky  Maktin,  Pib.  "  Joikxal." 

Brooklyn,  a  post-township  of  Hanoook  CO.,  Mc.  Pop. 
900. 

Brooklyn,  a  post-village  of  .lackson  co.,  Mich.,  on  Iho 
P,ai^iu  River  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Hillsdale  II.  R.,  15 
miles  S.  E.  of  .racks.iu.      Pop.  544  ;  of  township.  IG9I. 

Brooklyn,  a  township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
1024. 

Brooklyn,  a  city,  seaport,  and  capital  of  Kings  co., 
I  N.  v..  sitnale.l  at  the  W.  end  of  Long  Island,  on  New 
I  York  Bay  and  the  East  River,  an  orm  of  the  .sea  or  estuary 
which  divides  it  from  New  York  City  and  eonmcls  Long 
I.-land  Sound  with  tho  Atlantic  Ocean.  r>rooklyu  is  Iho 
third  city  of  tho  Union  in  population,  and  is  distant  from 
Albanv  147  miles,  and  from  Washington  22fi  miles.  Its 
latitude  (lit  the  navy-yard)  is  40°  51'  30"  N..  longitude 
73°  59'  30"  W.  from  (ireenwich.  I:s  area  as  at  preselit 
oonslitulcd  is  about  10,000  acres  or  25  square  milis.  but  it 
is  expected  that  in  1871  the  other  towns  of  the  county  will 
he  annexed,  and  its  nna  will  then  include  the  whole  of 
Kings  county,  which  is  72  square  miles. 

y'o;)ii/a(i'oM.— In  1093,  Brcuckelen  had  509  inhabitant*; 
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in  1800,  3298;  in  ISIO.  4-102;  in  1820.  7o4o ;  in  1825,  8SO0 : 
in  1830,  15,292;  in  1835.  24.310;  in  1840,  36.233:  in  1S45, 
59,574:  in  1850,96.850;  in  1855,205,250;  in  1860.266,601; 
in  1865,  296,112;  in  1870,  396,350.  In  1873  its  population 
is  estimated,  on  the  basis, of  school  censuses  and  directory 
returns,  at  520.000. 

Commtrre. — Brooklyn  is  a  commercial  port  of  great  and 
constantly  incrtasiiig  importance.  The  city  of  Xew  York, 
naturally  desirous  of  concentrating  on  its  own  shores  and 
at  its  own  docks,  slips,  nnd  piers  its  vast  commerce  so 
loni;  OS  it  couid  find  room  for  it.  discouraged  all  efforts  for 
the  erection  of  wharves,  piers,  docks,  or  warehouses  on  the 
Brooklyn  siile  for  many  years.  There  had  been  a  govern- 
ment navy-yard  in  the  eity  limits  since  1801.  and  it  had 
ranked  as  first  class  since  1824,  but  the  commerce  of  the 
city  had  no  existence  beyond  a  moderate  eoasting-traile 
prior  to  about  1844.  In  that  year  the  Atlantic  Docks  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1840,  etmipleted  their  first  warehouse. 
This  company,  after  passing  through  many  discourage- 
ments, has  now  3  miles  of  wharf  accommodation,  40  acres 
of  water-area,  warehouses  covering  20  acres,  9  steam-ele- 
vators, and  every  facility  for  shipping  and  storing  cargoes. 
There  iuive  been  in  this  dock  at  one  time  130  sea-going 
vessels.  The  Erie  Basin.  S.  of  this,  has  a  water-area  of  60 
acres,  and  the  Brooklyn  Basin,  still  farther  S.,  a  surface  of 
40  acres.  Both  are^surrounded  with  warehouses,  and  are 
thoroughly  equipped  for  accommodating  shipping  of  the 
largest  class.  Since  1844  there  has  been  invested  in  docks 
and  warehouses  a  private  capital  of  more  than  $125,000,000 
on  the  shore-line  of  Brooklyn,  which  extends  8\  miles,  and 
has  25  miles  of  dockage,  with  vast  warehouses,  piers.-slips, 
docks,  and  basins  along  the  whole  distance.  The  follow- 
ing statistics,  gathered  by  careful  examination  in  1872, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  commerce  : 

In  the  warehouses  of  the  Atlantic  Dock  Company,  and 
others  S.  therefrom  to  Red  Hook  Point,  there  is  stored — 
grain.  $20,000,000;  sugar  and  molasses,  $15,000,000;  pro- 
visions. $2,200,000:  flnnr.  $1,000,000;  lumber  and  stone. 
$1,200,000;  cotton.  $1,500,000;  guano.  $1,500,000;  rags. 
$500,000  ;  saltpetre  and  brimstone,  $100,000  ;  salt.  $500,000  ; 
iron.  $2,000,000 ;  miscellaneous,  including  resin,  turpen- 
tine, etc..  $4,000,000;  total.  $50,000,000;  in  the  section  N. 
from  Atlantic  Docks  to  South  Ferry,  $60,000,000.  That 
which  diverges  to  the  Gowanus  Canal,  comprising  coal, 
building,  and  other  material,  valued  at  $4,000,000;  from 
South  to  Fulton  Ferry.  $126,000,000  ;  from  Fulton  Ferry  to 
Main  street,  $25,000,000;  making  an  aggregate  to  this 
point  of  $261,000,000  annually  stored.  These  figures  seem 
enormous,  but  are  borne  out  by  facts.  The  warehouses 
from  Red  Hook  to  Main  street  are  full  of  merchandise, 
and  literally  overflowing.  A  number  of  other  large  ware- 
houses are  now  (Sept.,  1873)  in  process  of  erection.  From 
Main  street,  N.  E,  to  the  bridge  over  Newtown  Creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  4  miles,  there  is  an  extensive  commerce.  Many 
shipyards,  gas-works,  lumber-yards,  coal-yards,  sugar-re- 
fineries, and  most  of  the  vast  petroleum-refineries  and 
shipping-houses,  are  on  this  part  of  the  coast-line.  The 
annual  commerce  from  this  section,  aside  from  the  navy- 
yarti,  is  somewhat  more  than  $40,000,000.  All  through 
the  year,  with  more  or  less  activity,  the  business  of  load- 
ing and  unlo.ading  vessels  is  going  on.  It  is  estimated 
that  2500  vessels  are  unloaded  every  year  between  Red 
Hook  and  Main  street.  In  the  business  of  warehousing 
alone  some  5000  men  are  engaged  along  the  shore-line. 

Brooklyn  is  already  the  largest  grain  depot  in  the  world. 
Immense  steam-elevators  arc  employed  to  lift  and  deliver 
the  grain.  The  stores  of  E,  C.  Lockwood  &  Co.  have  stor- 
age for  3,000,000  bushels  at  a  time,  employ  1000  hands, 
and  pay  to  the  city  a  tax  of  $50,000.  The  flour-mills  of 
F.  E.  Smith  Sc  Co.  deliver  1200  barrels  per  day.  During 
the  receiving  season,  from  October  to  December,  canal- 
boats  arrive  by  the  hundred  to  be  discharged.  On  the 
closing  of  navigation  as  many  as  600  eanal-boats  loaded 
with  grain  lie  up  for  the  winter  in  the  basins,  in  many 
cases  with  the  captains  and  their  families  on  board  until 
the  cargoes  can  be  sold.  The  value  of  the  boats  engaged 
in  the  grain-carrying  trade  is  estimated  at  $18,000,000. 
The  bulk  of  grain  afloat  seeking  port  frequently  amounts 
to  5,000.000  bushels  at  one  time. 

Continuing  the  shore-line  from  Main  street  to  the  navy- 
yard,  and  beyond  to  the  north-eastern  boundary,  including 
the  large  interior  dockage  made  by  the  Wallabout  improve- 
ments, on  Newtown  Creek  and  at  Gowanus  Creek  and  Canal, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  capacities  of  the  city  for  extensive 
commerce  can  hardly  bo  over-estimated.  These  are  likely 
to  be  greatly  aided  by  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  at  Hell 
Gate,  at  the  confluence  of  the  East  River  with  the  Sound. 
Five  lines  of  steamships  now  ply  between  Brooklyn  and 
their  respective  ports:  The  State  line,  to  ancl  from  Glas- 
gow  ;  the  North  American  line,  to  and  from  London.  New- 
Castle,  Christiania,  and  Bergen ;  the  South  American  line. 


with  V.  S.  mail,  to  and  from  Rio  and  other  ports;  the 
White  Cross  line,  to  and  from  Antwerp;  the  Netherlande 
and  Rotterdam  line,  to  and  from  Rotterdam.  The  "  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  "  now  gives  daily  reports  of  arrivals  and  de- 
partures to  and  from  this  port. 

Mftuu/actiire". — Brooklyn  is  a  great  manufacturing  city. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  goods  and  wares  professedly 
manufactured  in  New  York  City  arc  really  produced  in 
Brooklyn,  and  sent  from  thence  to  the  New  York  warehouses. 
In  some  classes  of  goods  and  wares,  sut-h  as  pianos,  cabinet 
organs,  hats,  caps,  men's  and  children's  clothing,  oil-cb>(h?, 
iron  castings  and  ware,  carpets,  lace.  etc..  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  all  that  is  credited  to  New  York  City  is  actu- 
ally produced  in  Brooklyn.  Considerable  quantities  of  all 
these  wares  are  also  produced  and  sold  direct  by  Brooklyn 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  Kings  county  had  1043  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  286  steam-engines.  The  internal  revenue  office 
reported  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1873,  1440  stationary 
steam-engines;  the  same  census  reported  18,545  persons 
employed  in  manufactories  :  capital  emplovcd,  $25,287,081 ; 
wages  paid.  $0,273,994;  raw  material  used.  $39,899,971: 
and  annual  product.  $60,848,673.  That  these  statistics  very 
imperfectly  represent  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Brook- 
lyn will  appear  from  an  analysis  of  a  few  items  of  this  ag- 
gregate. The  census  rejiorts  the  production  of  stoves,  beat- 
ers, etc.,  at  $120,000;  at  the  industrial  exposition  of  Kings 
county  in  Sept.,  1873.  one  manufactui'er  in  Brooklyn  re- 
ports a  production  of  these  wares  of  over  $2,000,000  the 
previous  year;  tobacco,  snuff",  and  cigar  manufacturers  re- 
ported in  the  census  as  producing  $4,414,000.  paid  in  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1873.  a  tax  o.  -■2.(142.016.17,  and  their 
entire  production  was  over$8,000.lKI0.  The  census  reported 
seven  establishments  for  refining  sugar  and  molasses,  pro- 
ducing an  annual  amount  of  $10,706,851,  while  at  the  in- 
dustrial exposition  of  Sept.,  1S73,  one  of  these  sugar- 
refiners  reported  a  production  from  Julv,  1872.  to  Julv, 
1873,  of  $12,300,000,  and  another  of  over  $5.000,000 ;  and 
the  production  of  the  whole  seven  was  somewhat  more  than 
$24,000,000.  Ropes,  cordage,  and  twine,  reported  by  the 
census  as  producing  $688,641.  reported  to  the  internal  reve- 
nue ofiice  for  the  year  ending  July,  1873.  a  production  of 
over  $3,000,000  ;  carpets,  not  specified  in  the  census  report, 
were  produced  in  1873  to  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000  ;  hats 
and  caps,  put  down  in  the  census  at  SI, 074. 948,  were  pro- 
duced in  1872-73  to  the  value  of  $4,100.0110  ;  lace,  guipure, 
thread,  Nottingham,  etc.,  not  mentioned  in  the  census,  arc 
produced  to  the  extent  of  about  $1,200,0110  ;  artificial  stone, 
not  mentioned  in  the  census,  is  produced  to  the  extent  of 
over  $3,000,000  ;  distilled  and  malt  liquors,  reported  by  the 
census  at  $2,220,929,  paid  revenue-tax  in  1872-73  on  a 
production  of  $7,500,000;  campheue,  not  specified  iu  the 
census,  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  over  $2,000,000  ;  steel 
is  produced  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000  ;  flouring-raill  prod- 
ucts, in  which  there  are  now  six  large  houses  engaged,  pro- 
duce annually  over  $7,000,000,  instead  of  $2,692,000.  as  re- 
ported by  the  census.  The  rectification  and  packing  of 
coal  oil,  petroleum,  and  petroleum  products  in  Brooklyn 
make  use  of  a  capital  of  over  $4. 0(10,000,  and  produce  annu- 
ally of  these  various  articlesto  the  value  of  over  $8,000,000  ; 
gas  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,500,000  ;  oil-cloths, 
about  $1,500,000;  paper-hangings,  $1,300,000;  the  book, 
job,  and  newspaper  jirinting  establishments  turn  out  work 
annually  to  the  value  of  over  $2,300,000;  woollen  goods 
are  manufactured  to  the  extent  of  $1,800,000  ;  linseed  oil  is 
produced  of  the  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000  ;  drugs  and 
chemicals,  including  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  (of 
which  there  are  several  factories),  produce  goods  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $5,000,000.  Other  large  manufactures 
arc  of  men's,  women's,  and  children's  clothing,  machinery, 
shipbuilding,  lumber,  sawed  and  planed,  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  hardware,  marble  and  stone  work,  gas  and  lamp 
fixtures,  tin.  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  and  soap  and 
candles.  As  the  result  of  careful  and  thorough  examination, 
continued  for  several  months,  the  annual  production  of  thv 
Brooklyn  manufacturing  establishments,  aside  from  those 
owned  in  and  run  from  New  York  Citv,  is  stated  as  be- 
tween $125,000,000  and  $130,000,000. 

Finances. — 
Tax  lew  in  1872  for  1873 : 

For  State  purposes Sl,0S6,.'>3n.78 

"    county    "        1,3:16.177.94 

"    eity  "         5.550,981.18 

38^23^30.96 
Assessed  v-alue  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  ...$216,073,170 

The  census  gives,  as  the  true  valuation  of  Kings  county 
in  1870.  $700,000,000.  The  valuation  of  the  other  town's 
of  the  countvin  lS73was  $11,626,043.  The  assessed  valu- 
ation of  1872  was  $207,952,332.  The  budget  of  expenditare 
for  the  city  government  in  1873  was — 
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Principal  of  city  debt 82,002,540.72 

"        of  oertilieaLes 31,000.00 

Interest  ou  city  bonds 1,021.2110.00 

"      on  cL-rtilicatcs 11,:{77..')7 

One-fifth  of  on(_-third  of  assessments 1Io1;Cj;i.!*1 

(Jenoml  purposes SOl.-IW.OO 

SaluriL's  rity  Mfficers 205,000.00 

Wi'lls  an<i  piiiiiits 8,700.00 

l[.jiiltlnii'ij:irliii<nt 50,000.00 

J)('p;irliinnt  i.ity  works 325,000.00 

Firr  lU'partnu'iit GG1,H.'»0.00 

I'olii-t'  d<'p:irliiii-nt (i(jl,(MO.0O 

Hoard  of  .'hn  :ilion 021l,GG(i.4« 

Park  cumuilssiuncrs 45,000.00 

$4^60,878.08 

lycss  revenue  fund $471,981.27 

Less  .surplus  and  tax  arrears 3'11,134.5G      813,115.R3 

&4,OS7,7G2.«5 

The  debt  of  the  city,  funded  and  unfunded,  is  about 

$32,000,000. 

Courta. — The  principal  court  of  Brooklyn  is  "the  city 
court,"  with  three  judges  at  salaries  of  ;:^l 0,000  each  per 
annum,  with  civil  jurisdiction  equal  to  that  of  the  su])renio 
court,  and  also  eriminal  juri.scUetion.  It  holds  both  gen- 
eral and  special  terms.  Number  of  arraignments  and  con- 
victions from  Jan.  1,  1872,  to  Jan.  1,  1873,  289;  yt^ars  sen- 
tenced, .15:1 ;  from  Jan.  2:id  to  May  2.'Jd.  187;i,  148  arraign- 
ments. In  1872  judgments  entered,  loBl  ;  motions,  2i8.'J; 
naturalizations,!')'.).').  The  city  ha;* also  six  district  justices' 
courts  and  one  police  court.  Terms  arc  also  held,  in  the 
city,  of  v.  S.  circuit  and  district  courts,  the  supremo  court, 
and  county  court.  The  city  jail  is  on  Raymond  street; 
the  jK-nitentiary,  at  the  corner  of  Nostrand  ami  Flatbush 
avenues  ;  the  almshouse,  hospital,  and  lunatic  asylum  are  at 
Flatbush;  the  city  hospital,  on  Raymond  street;  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  on  Ilcnry  street,  near  Atlantic. 

Educntiou. — The  public  school  system  of  Urooklyn  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  education  of  forty-five  members. 
It  has  under  its  charge  52  distinct  organizations, -Ki  school- 
houses,  4  colored  schools,  and  11  evening  schools.  Number 
of  children  in  1S70  within  the  legal  school  age,  resident  in 
the  city,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  SO, 842  ;  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  38,11  j.') ;  total, 
136,70U.  This  number  is  now  (1873)  175,000,  Total  school 
registration  to  Jan.  1,  1S73,  104,628.  Daily  attendance, 
including  evening  schools,  50,500  ;  number  of  sittings, 
48,022;  number  of  teachers,  exclusive  of  evening  schools, 
915;  evening  schools,  109:  teachers'  wages,  $503,1)40.07; 
value  of  school  property,  $1,980,114;  average  cost  of  tu- 
ition, $10.18;  total  expenses  for  all  ])urpo.ses.  $S12,9Gy.20. 
Tills  year  (1873)  upwards  of  $900,000  will  be  required. 
Tho  Catholic  schools  have  a  separate  organiza,tion,  attendeil 
by  religious  as  well  as  secular  instruction,  which  roniprises 
2  colleges,  3  academies,  1  select  school,  1  asylum  school,  2 
industrial  schools,  20  parish  schools,  2  night  schools — 30 
in  all,  witli  a  regi-stry  of  10.144  scholars.  The  grades  of 
stuily  are  primary,  intermediate,  and  collegiate.  Of  private 
schools  there  arc  200.  Of  schools  for  female  education 
none  stand  higher  than  tho  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  or- 
ganized in  1845,  and  largely  endowed  by  Mrs.  Harriet  S. 
Packer  and  others.  This  institute  has  38  teachers.  5  males 
and  33  females;  793  pupils,  of  whom  153  are  in  the  pre- 
paratory di'])artmeut;  53  free  scholarshi])S ;  and  had  grad- 
uated 028  alumuiti  in  1872.  Its  preparatory  course  occupies 
five  years,  and  the  collegiate  course  four  years.  Tho  build- 
ing aurl  grounds  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose, 
anil  have  a  fine  chapel  for  ]>ublic  worship.  Tho  library 
contains  4000  volumes.  The  Brooklyn  Heights  Female 
Seminary,  the  Athenanim  Seminary,  and  many  others  have 
a  high  reputation  for  tho  instruction  of  young  ladies,  and 
tho  Adelphi  Acailcmy,  a  more  recent  institution,  on  "  the 
Hill,"  receives  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  has  already  at- 
taincil  a  high  reputation.  Its  pupils  numbered  in  1872-73 
a  little  more  than  000.  For  boys  and  young  men,  tlio 
Urooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute  has  a  de- 
servedly high  character.  In  1872  it  had  27  teachers,  of 
whom  25  were  males  and  2  females:  502  pupils,  of  whom 
400  v.-cro  in  tho  preparatory  department,  and  102  in  the 
collegiate.  Each  course  (prejiaratory  and  enllegiate)  is  for 
four  years.  The  institute  has  fine  buildings,  and  a  li- 
brary of  3000  volumes.  The  Juvenile  IHgh  School  is  in 
some  sense  a  tender  for  the  Polytechnic,  being  intended  for 
boys  under  twelve.  Mr.  Lockwooil's  academy  in  Adelphi 
street  and  many  other  of  the  private  scliools  are  of  high 
character.  There  arc  two  business  and  commercial  ecilleges 
in  the  city — Clarke,  Bryant,  and  .Stratton*s  and  Brown's. 
The  Polytechnic  has  also  a  commercial  and  busine.--.s  de- 
partment. A  college  or  university  has  been  ebartercd  by 
the  Catholics,  ami  buildings  are  now  ereeting  for  it,  but  it 
ha.^  not  vet  been  organized.  There  is  a  medieal  college, 
the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  founded  in  1859,  which 
has  8  ]>rofessors  and  5  other  instrnctors. 

Libraries. — Tho  principal  libraries  of  the  city  are  the 
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Mercantile  Library,  with  45,959  volumes,  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing :  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society's  Library,  with 
24,000  volumes  :  (he  library  of  the  Brooklyn  E.  l>.  Library 
Association,  with  20,000  volumes  ;  the  Youths'  Free  Library 
at  tho  Brooklyn  Institute,  1 1,000  volumes;  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  As.sociation  Library,  0000  volumes;  the  Law 
Library,  8000  volumes;  Consolidated  Public  School  Li- 
brary of  the  Eastern  District,  8000  volumes;  and  the  thirty 
public  school  libraries  of  the  AVeslern  liistrict,  numbering 
together  over  37.000  volumes. 

AcirHpaptr». — Brooklyn  has  four  daily  papers, nine  week- 
lies, and  several  uiontblicH,  motilly  advertising  journals. 
There  are,  however,  two  monthly  iiiuguzines,  not  of  very 
large  circulation.  The  morning  papers  of  New  York  City 
circulate  almost  as  largely  in  Brooklyn  as  ju  New  York, 
but  tho  Brooklyn  evening  papers  have  a  very  large  circu- 
lation. 

VInirchea. — The  first  denomination  which  planted  a 
church  in  Brooklyn  (or,  ns  it  was  then  called,  Breuckelen) 
was  the  Reformed  (late  Dutch)  Clmreh.  Their  tirct  church 
in  Kings  county  was  built  at  Flalbubb,  then  called  Mid- 
wout,  in  1054,  but  though  their  dominie,  Uev.  Theodorus 
Polhcmus,  ministered  to  the  few  settlers  scattered  over  tho 
present  limits  of  Brooklyn,  there  was  no  ihurch  e<lifiee  in 
the  jjrosenteity  till  1000,  when  onewaw  built  in  Fulton  street, 
near  tho  jiresent  Hoyt  street.  A  lnuidred  years  later  (in 
1700)  thi»  gavo])hicoto  a  second  on  the  same  site;  in  1807 
tho  third  church  edifice  was  erected  on  Joralemon  street,  and 
this  was  replaced  by  the  present  tasteful  edifice  of  that 
church  on  the  .same  site  in  1835.  In  1787  the  first  Episco- 
pal chun-h  was  consecrated.  It  stood  on  Fulton  street,  on 
tho  present  gite  of  St.  Ann's  building.  In  1795  it  waa 
reorganized  and  incorporated  as  St.  Ann's  church.  Tho 
first  Methodist  Episcopal  cliureh  was  erected  in  Sands 
street,  and  dedicated  June  I,  1795.  The  Protestant  Method- 
ists had  a  church  here  in  I83;i,  and  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists in  1839.  The  Roman  Cath(»Iies  erected  their  first 
church  (St.  James's)  on  the  corner  of  Jay  uud  Chajtel  streets 
in  1823.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  on  the  present  site 
of  Plymouth  church  was  erected  in  lS22-2.'i.  The  first 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1823,  but  their  church 
edifice,  on  Pearl  street  between  Nassau  and  Concord, 
was  noterectcd  till  1820.  The  first  Unitarian  church  (Church 
of  the  Saviour)  was  organizeil  in  lS33,  and  jmrchased  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church  in  Ailams  street  in  1835.  An 
etVort  was  made  to  establish  jmi  Independent  or  Congrega- 
tional church  in  this  city  in  1785,  but  it  failed,  and  the  first 
Congrcgatioualist  chureh  (the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims) 
was  organized  in  Dec,  1844,  but  the  church  on  the  corner 
of  Kem.-^en  and  Henry  streets  was  not  completed  till  May, 
ISIO.  The  first  Vniversulist  society  was  organized  in  1>42, 
and  their  church  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Pineapple 
streets  was  comjdeled  in  1843.  The  first  Lutheran  church 
was  incorporated  and  its  edifice  erected  in  1847,  in  Craham 
avenue,  corner  Wyekoft"  street.  E.  !>..  and  the  first  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  in  Brooklyn  on  Henry  street  in  185G.  Tho 
first  Jewish  synagogue  was  built  in  18G2.  The  .Swcdenbor- 
gian  society  was  organized  in  1859, but  did  nt>t  obtain  their 
]iresent  place  of  worship  till  1S()9.  The  Moravian  church 
in  Jay  street  is  older,  but  their  present  ehureh  edifice  was 
built  in  1809.  There  are  now  in  the  city  250  churches — 
viz.,  Methodist  Episcopal.  40;  Methodist,  not  Episcopal, 
4;  Episcopal,  38;  Baptist.  33;  Roman  Catholic.  34; 
Jewish  synagogues,  0  ;  Vnivcrsalist.  4  :  Congregationalist, 
IS;  Lutlieran,  12;  Presbyterian  of  various  connections, 
32 :  Reformed  (Dutch),  15 :  L'nitarian,  3 ;  niisrellanc- 
0U8,  11.  Many  of  these  church  edifices  are  remarkable  for 
their  architectural  beauty.  Tho  now  Roman  CathfJic 
cathedral,  on  Lafayette  avenue  between  Vandcrbilt  and 
Clermont  avenues,  will,  when  completed,  be  one  of  the 
stateliest  ceclcsiastieal  structures  in  the  1'.  S.  ;  the  cliurch 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  Sidney  place.  St.  Peter's,  corner 
of  Hieksand  Warren,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  on  N.  Sixth 
street,  are  all  very  fine  edifices.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  (Protestant  EpiscojtaU.  St.  Ann's-on-tbc-lIcigh(s, 
St.  Paul's.  Clinton  cornerCarrolI  street,  St.  Peter's,  on  State 
street,  and  Christ  ehureh,  E.  D. ;  tho  Lafayette  avenue 
Presbyterian  church,  Westminster  Presbyterian  church,  and 
tho  Ross  street  Presbyterian  church;  the  Chureh-on-the- 
Heights,  First  Uefornied  (Dutch),  on  Joraleuutn  street,  tho 
Bedford  avenue  Reformed  church.  E.  D..  and  tho  East 
Reformed  church,  also  on  Bedford  avenue,  corner  Madison 
street  ;  the  Church  of  tho  Pilgrims,  tho  South  Congrega- 
tional ehiircb.  the  Central  Congregational  church  on  Han- 
cock street,  and  the  Church  «.f  the  Puritans  :  the  Simp.ton 
Memorial  ^\.  K.  church,  the  Pacific  street  .M.  E.  cliurch. 
First  place  M.  E.  church,  ami  Summcrficid  M.  E.  church; 
and  the  Strong  place  and  the  Wasbincton  avenue  Baptist 
churches.— are  all  church  edifices  noteworthy  for  architect- 
ural taste  and  beaulv. 

ItrntioUnt    and    Charitable    fnatitutwiiH.— The    city    has 
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eight  hospitals— viz.,  The  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  on  Fort 
Greene:  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  corner  of 
Pacilic  ami  Henry  streets:  the  King's  Cuunty  Aluisbousc 
and  Hospital  at  Flatbush;  St.  Mary's  Female  Hospital  and 
St,  Peter's  Hospital,  both  under  the  care  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Sisters;  the  U.  S.  Jsaval  Hospital;  the  Brooklyn 
Eve  and  Ear  Hospital,  190  Washington  street:  and  the 
HomaMipatbic  Maternity  Hospital.  There  are  thirteen  in- 
firmaries and  dispensaries;  three  nurseries  or  creches; 
seven  orphan  asylums,  of  which  four  are  Roman  Catholic, 
one  general,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  colored.  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  Brookh'n  sustains  also  a  newsboys' 
home,  a  home  for  friendless  and  unprotected  girls,  and  a 
Dursery.  There  are  also  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
the  Home  fur  Poor  Boys,  the  Helping  Hand,  the  **  Home  " 
in  Concord  street,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  the  Truant  Home,  the  Industrial  School 
Home,  and  the  Temporary  Home  for  Friendless  Women — 
all  benevolent  institutions.  For  the  aged  and  infirm  there 
are  the  Graham  Home  for  Respectable  Aged  Indigent  Fe- 
males, the  Church  Chanty  Foundation,  the  "Home  "'of 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Baptist  *'  Home." 
now  erecting  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  Kings 
County  Inebriates*  Home  is  also  one  of  the  city  charities. 
There  are  also  numerous  local  relief  and  benefit  societies, 
among  them  44  Masonic  lodges.  26  Odd  Fellows'  lodges, 
2S  United  American  lodges,  and  a  large  number  of  Good 
Templars,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Father  Mathew  Total 
Abstinence  Benevolent  societies,  Hibernian  Benevolent, 
Sons  of  Erin,  German  Mutual  Benefit,  Trades  Unions,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, three  Young  Men's  Christian  associations,  an  asso- 
ciation for  Christian  work,  numerous  local,  literary,  and 
Christian  associations. 

Principai  Bnildingn. —  The  Brooklyn  City  Hall:  the 
Kings  County  court-house,  costing  $550,000,  and  the  ad- 
jacent grounds  about  $650,000  more;  the  Williamsburg 
Savings  Bank,  $450,000 ;  Kings  County  Savings  Bank, 
$195,000;  the  Jlercantile  Library  buildings,  $219,9;i2; 
Academy  of  Music.  $200,000 ;  Long  Island  Safe  Deposit 
building,  $150,000:  the  Academy  of  Design,  in  Montague 
street;  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  in  Joralemon  street; 
the  Adclphi  Academy:  the  Church  Charity  Foundation; 
the  new  Brooklyn  Orphans'  Asylum ;  the  College  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Lewis  and  Willoughby  avenues,  are  all 
fine  buildings. 

Public  Par/:s  and  Cemeteries. — Since  the  consolidation 
of  1S55  the  city  has  increased  the  magnitude  of  its  enter- 
prises, public  and  private,  in  every  direction.  Of  its  parks 
the  principai  is  Prospect  Park,  which  consists  of  522  acres, 
and  is  laid  out  and  improved  upon  a  plan  of  beauty,  con- 
venience, and  magnificence  which  will  compare  with  any 
other  in  the  Union.  It  has  lakes,  drives,  and  boulevards, 
one  of  the  latter,  202  feet  in  width,  and  six  miles  in  length, 
is  adorned  with  trees,  and  is  intended  to  reach  the  ocean  : 
and  another  extends  to  East  Xew  York.  Cost  of  land 
taken  $2,208,909.70,  and  expenditure  for  improvements 
$1,169,004.70;  entire  cost  to  Jan.,  1868,  $3,438,514.40. 
A  fine  parade-ground  of  40  acres  for  the  exercise  of  troops 
has  been  added.  AVashington  Park,  taken  in  1837  (com- 
prising 30  acres),  is  the  remaining  height  and  grounds  of 
old  Fort  Green  or  Putnam  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
line  of  works  of  1812.  It  has  been  surrounded  by  an  ele- 
gant and  substantial  wall,  neatly  buttressed  and  coped, 
the  height  itself  terraced  and  laid  out  in  convenient  walks 
and  avenues,  properly  shaded  with  appropriate  shrubbery,  i 
The  object  of  these  grounds,  which  will  enlist  an  interest  I 
as  wide  as  the  Union,  is  the  preservation  of  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  of  the  prison-ships  of  the  Revolution,  of 
whom  11,000  were  buried  on  the  shores  surrounding  the 
Brooklyn  navy-yard.  In  the  excavation  for  this  work 
many  were  unburied  and  enclosed  in  large  coffins.  In  180S 
these  coffins  were  borne  through  the  streets  on  catafalques, 
orations  were  made,  after  which  they  were  deposited  in  a 
temporary  vault  on  Jackson  street  (now  Hudson  avenue), 
adjuining  the  navy-yard  wall.  Here  they  rested  till  June 
1",  1873,  when  they  were  privately  taken  up  by  the  park 
commissioners  and  placed  in  their  present  permanent  tomb 
fronting  on  Myrtle  avenue.  There  are  also  five  other  small 
parks  in  the  city. 

Of  the  cemeteries,  Greenwood  is  well  known  as  peerless 
in  extent,  having  413  acres  enclosed,  as  well  as  in  the 
beauty  of  its  grounds,  the  number  of  burials,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  monuments.  The  Evergreens,  207  acres, 
and  others,  make  Brooklyn  as  eminent  in  this  regard  as  in 
her  churches. 

Ii<iilriiadn  and  Rapid  Tranttit. — Xo  city  is  better  pro- 
vided with  local  railroads  traversing  it  in  every  direction. 
Steam  does  not  come  within  the  limits,  except  in  a  few 
cases  by  dummy-engines.  To  provide  rapid  transit  by 
means  of  tunnelling,  a  company  has  been  formed,  to  which 


$502,000  have  been  subscribed.  While  two  of  the  Long 
Island  railroads  discharge  their  passengers  at  Hunter's 
Point,  the  South  Side  R.  R.  passes  through  Williamsburg 
by  a  dummy,  and  has  its  depot  in  Brooklyn  at  the  foot 
of  S.  Eighth  street.  From  all  these  roads  the  travel 
reaches  the  City  Hall  and  ferries  by  cross-town  cars. 
There  are  26  city  railroad  companies  in  the  city  (one  of 
them,  the  Brooklyn  City,  having  thirteen  routes),  and 
their  aggregate  length  is  aI)out  135  miles.  There  are  five 
ferry  companies  with  twelve  ferries;  over  these  ferries 
nearly  80,000,000  of  persons  are  carried  annually.  The 
New  York  Bridge  Company  is  erecting  a  suspension  brirlge 
over  the  East  River,  to  connect  Bro<)klyn  and  New  York 
City.  Its  estimated  cost  is  about  $10,000,000.  The  trial 
boring  began  in  1807,  and  the  last  of  four  anchor-plates 
was  fixed  in  place  July  29,  1S73.  Two  lofty  towers  stand 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  the  Brooklyn  tower  now  being 
184  feet  above  high  water.  The  New  York  terminus  is 
opposite  the  City  Hall  in  Chatham  street,  the  Brooklyn 
terminus  in  the  square*  bounded  by  Fulton,  Sands,  Wash- 
ington, and  Prospect  streets.  Total  length,  5989  feet. 
The  central  spun  will  cross  the  river  from  pier-line 
to  pier-line,  without  impeding  navigation,  in  one  single 
span  of  1595  feet  0  inches  from  centre  to  centre  of  towers. 
There  has  been  received  up  to  Sept.  1,  1873,  about 
$4,000,000,  and  expended  about  $3,800,000.  All  the  stock, 
except  $500,000  subscribed  by  citizens,  is  held  by  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Wafericvrks. — These  are  now  managed  by  a  hoard  of 
commissioners  of  city  works.  The  water  is  derived  from 
a  number  of  ponds  and  streams  on  the  S.  side  of  Long 
Island,  and  is  raised  to  its  reservoirs  by  powerful  steam- 
engines.  Time  has  vindicated  the  completeness  of  the 
system  and  the  fine  quality  of  the  water  for  all  pur])oses. 
Cost  $7,000,000.     From  Jan.  1,  1871,  to  Jan.  1,  1872— 

Total  gallons 8,288,509.360  Miles  of  sewerage 232 

Daiiv  supply 22,708,*24o  Amount  expended 

Amount  of  receipts.  £971,414.98      to  Jan.  1,  1S72 S239,533.21 

Expenses  of  man-  Streets  paved,  miles 298 

agement 5297,225.23, Unpaved,  "    210 

Number  of  miles  of  j  Intersections,      "    38 

streets 546i 

The  AViP  City  Charter. — This  was  passed  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  legislature.  June  28,  1873.  It  increases  the 
salary  of  the  mayor  to  $10,000.  and  divides  the  city  into 
twenty-five  wards  with  thirty-six  aldermen  till  the  new 
census  of  1875,  after  which  the  representation  will  be 
12,000  to  each  alderman.  This  charter  has  gone  into 
operation. 

Anncration  Commiseion. — A  legislative  commission  which 
sat  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1873,  in  Brooklyn,  composed  of  six 
commissioners  from  Brooklyn  and  five  from  the  county 
towns,  with  power  to  agree  upon  terms  of  annexing  the 
other  five  towns,  Flatbush,  Flatlands,  New  Utrecht.  New 
Lots,  and  Gravesend  to  Brooklyn  as  one  city,  reported  a 
plan  of  conpoiidation  which  is  to  be  voted  upon  early  in 
1874,  and  will  doubtless  result  in  the  extension  of  the  city 
limits  over  the  entire  county. 

Banks  and  Associations. — The  city  has  12  banks  of 
discount,  17  savings  banks,  1  trust  company,  3  safe-diposit 
companies,  6  gaslight  companies,  2  art  associations,  7  clubs, 
1  philharmonic  society,  1  academy  of  music,  3  musical 
conservatories,  2  theatres,  2  minstrel  operas.  33  religious 
and  benevolent  societies,  1  industrial  exposition,  1  gym- 
nasium, 7  libraries  and  literary  societies,  6  public  parks,  8 
cemeteries,  a  paid  fire  department,  S  regiments  of  the 
national  guard,  etc. 

History. — Brooklyn  was  named  from  Breuekelen  {*•  marshy 
land"),  in  the  province  of  Utrecht  in  Holland,  6  miles  from 
the  city  of  Utrecht,  from  which  some  of  its  earliest  settlers 
came.  "  The  first  step  towards  its  settlement  was  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians  in  1630,  by  Willem  Arianse  Bennet 
and  Jaques  Bentyn,  of  a  tract  of  030  acres,  lying  at 
Gowanus.  between  Twenty-seventh  street  and  the  New 
Utrecht  line ;  the  second*  step,  the  purchase  by  Joris 
(George)  Jansen  de  Rapalje  of  325  acres  at  the  Wallabout 
Bav,  June  16,  1637. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Long  Island  shores 
in  1609  by  Hcndrik  Hudson,  several  tribes  or  settlements 
occupied  Lonff  Island,  one  of  which  was  at  Canarsie,  and 
another,  the  Mareckawick  tribe,  at  Brooklyn,  which,  from 
the  spot  where  they  were  located  (sandy  place  or  shore)  at 
the  Wallabout.  gave  the  name  Mareckturick  to  that  locality. 
Bro(»klyn  Heights,  overlooking  the  East  River,  was  called 
in  the' Indian  dialect  Ihpetonga  (highlands).  Families 
of  these  Indians  were  at  New  Utrecht  and  Gowanus  in 
1680,  on  the  visit  of  the  Labadists  to  those  places  in  that 
year.  The  first  ferry  was  established  by  license  in  1642, 
running  from  Peck  Slip  to  a  point  near  the  present  Fulton 
ferrv,  from  this  period  named  "  The  Ferry."  There  were 
at  that  time  five  hamlets — "The  Ferry;"  "  Breuckelyn/* 
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near  present  Hoyt  on  Fulton  street,  where  stood  the  church  ; 
"tiowanus."  around  (iowanus  Bay;  "  Bedl'nrd,"  inland: 
and  "the  Wallabout,"  iinnnid  Wallabout  liay.  The  first 
house  known  to  have  Iji-en  built  in  Broolilyn  was  that  of 
Willom  Arianse  Bennet,  located  on  his  purchase,  with 
Jaqnes  Bcntyu,  from  tlio  Indians,  prior  to  1013,  as  in  that 
year  it  was  burnt  by  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  wars,  and 
replaced  Ijy  the  Scherinerhurn  House,  on  or  near  llu!  same 
site  ;  and  (he  second  probably  that  yet  standing,  and  known 
as  the  I)e  Hart  or  Bergen  house,  which  was  existing  and 
visited  by  the  Labadista  in  1080.  being  then  occupied  by 
Simon  Acrtseu  dc  Hart,  grantee  of  Bcnnct.  (leorgc  .lansen 
de  Rapaljo  did  not  come  over  from  New  Amsterdam  to 
occupy  his  farm  till  about  1654.  Later  history  has  entirely 
c.vploded  the  story  that  his  daughter.  Sarah  Rapaljc,  was 
the  first  Christian  born  child  in  New  Nctlu-rlands.  and  also 
that  her  birthplace  was  Brooklyn  at  the  AVallabout.  The 
Lal:iadist  manuscript,  published  by  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society,  shows  that  this  distincti<m  of  first  birth  in 
the  colony  probably  belongs  to  a  male  person,  .Jean  Vign^, 
who  was  born  in  New  Amsterdam  in  IfiM,  eleven  years 
before  the  birth  of  Sarah,  who  was  born  in  H12.>.  Bcsities, 
it  is  clear  that  Sarah,  instead  of  being  born  at  tlie  Wall- 
about,  as  (iften  asserted  by  early  historians,  was  brtrn  in 
Albany  (Fort  Orange)  in  102;>,  removed  with  her  parents 
to  New  Amsterdam  in  H)2(>,  lived  there  till  after  her  mar- 
riage, between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  was  a  church 
member  in  New  York,  and  united  with  the  Brooklyn  church 
by  certitieato  in  1601  ;  was  twice  married  in  the  W'allabout, 
gave  birth  to  fourteen  children,  and  died  in  1685,  aged 
about  si.xty.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  white  person 
lived  upon  Long  Island  prior  to  ICo6. 

Immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  the  ferry  in  1642, 
grants  of  building  lots  at  that  point  began,  and  that  local- 
ity, as  well  as  the  other  hamlets,  increased.  The  union  of 
all  the  hamlets  into  one  incorporated  jurisdiction  named 
Breuckelen  took  place  in  1646,  under  Hirector-Gencral 
Kieft.  The  Labadists,  who  crossed  this  ferry  -in  Sept., 
167y,  speak  of  it  as  "a  considerable  thoroughfare,"  and 
say,  "a  considerable  number  of  Indians  live  upon  Long 
Island,  who  gain  their  subsistence  by  hunting  and  fishing; 
and  they  as  well  as  others  must  carry  their  articles  to  mar- 
ket over  this  ferry,  or  boat  themselves  over,  as  it  is  free  to 
every  one  to  use  his  own  boat  if  he  have  one,  or  to  hire  one 
for  tlio  purpose.  The  fare  over  the  ferry  is  three  stuivcrs 
in  (_tcrman  (less  than  half  a  cent  English)  for  each  person." 
In  16tJo,  Breuckelen  had  attained  the  leading  position 
among  the  towns  in  point  of  pojiulation  and  wealth,  and 
was  granted  the  jirivilegc  yearly  of  "a  fayrc  and  market 
near  the  ferry  for  all  graiae,  cattle,  or  other  produce  of  the 
country."  \Vhate\er  the  increase  of  population,  it  must 
have  been  very  gradual,  as  (to  skip  a  long  jieriod)  the  can- 
vasser for  the  "New  York  and  Brooklyn  Directory"  in 
1796,  passing  up  "the  old  road"  (Fulton  street),  and  down 
"New  Ferry"  (Main  street),  and  through  the  intervening 
streets,  gives  but  125  names.  The  statistics  of  pojiulation, 
anfl  the  picture  painted  by  Francis  (iuy  of  its  condition  up 
to  1S20,  also  show  that,  up  to  this  time,  it  held  but  the 
rank  of  an  inconsiderable  village,  without  institutions, 
commerce,  or  manufactures. 

Over  the  spaces  now  occupied  by  Prospect  Park,  Wash- 
ington Park,  tireenwood  Cemetery,  Evergreen  and  Cypress 
Hills  Cemeteries,  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  Aug.,  1770.  the 
important  battle  which  has  been  properly  designated  "the 
battle  of  l!ro<iklyn,"  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution 
alter  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  British  army 
was  under  the  command  of  Lord  Howe,  the  Hessians  under 
Gen.  von  Ileister.  (Jen.  Greene  being  ill.  Gen.  Putiuim 
was  in  command  of  the  American  forces.  The  result  is 
well  known.  .\n  important  pass  was  left  unguarded  in 
Howard's  Hills,  just  beyond  Bedford,  by  which  the  English 
troops  gained  the  rear  of  the  American  army,  and  defeated 
it  with  heavy  loss.  Those  who  escaped  within  the  lines 
were  rescueil"  by  the  masterly  retreat  elTectcd  by  Gen. 
Washington  on  the  28th  to  New  York  by  means  of  boats 
an<l  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog.  by  whicli  their  movements 
were  concealed.  A  memorable  incident  of  this  battle  was 
the  death  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Woodhull  of  SulTolk  eo..  L.  I., 
while  engaged  on  the  2Sth,  the  day  after  the  battle,  in 
driving  the  cattle  eastward.  Hehnd  entered  the  "  Increase 
Carpenter  house,"  two  miles  E.  of  Jamaica.  While  there 
a  body  of  horsemen  rode  up,  commanded  by  Captain  Oliver 
dc  La'ncey,  who  struck  the  general  several  times  with  his 
sword,  aiid  wounded  him  so  severely  that  ho  died  a  few 
days  after  at  New  I'trecht,  where  he  had  been  conveyed  as 
a  jirisoner. 

The  Brooklyn  navy-yard  was  begun  with  tlio  purchase 
by  the  V.  S.  government  of  40  acres  in   ISIil,  which  were  I 
converted  into  a  navy-yard,  and  which  was  designated  in  I 
1824  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  as  (uic  of  the  firsl-elasfl 
savy-vards  of  the  nation.     It  has  since  adde.l  larirely  to 


j  its  domnin  by  other  valuable  purchases,  upon  which  are 
placed  the  I'.  S.  hospital,  a  dry-dock,  and  cosily  buildings 
for  the  repair  and  construction  of  the  largest  vessels. 

The  Hrir  u/  1812. — On  Aug.  9,  1S14,  the  patriotic  citi- 
zeas  of  Brooklyn  and  the  surrounding  country  flocked  to 
Fort  Greene,  and  aided  in  rehabilitating  that  old  fortifica- 
tion and  following  out  the  line  of  earthworks  across  the 
island,  conformably  to  the  plans  of  Gen.  .loscph  (i.  iSwift. 
after  whom  one  of  the  forts  which  cornered  on  Atlantic 
street  (the  "Cobble  Hill  Fort"  of  1770)  was  named  "Fort 
Swift."  Every  preparation  wa.s  made  to  meet  the  dangers 
to  which  New  York  was  liable  from  her  exposed  situation 
by  sea  and  land.  By  these  precautions  or  otherwise  Brook- 
lyn did  not,  as  in  the  Revolution,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  first 
systematic  strategic  conflict. 

The  Civil  W'lir  o/  1801-65. — In  this  emergency  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  was  not  exceeded  by  any  other  city  in  raising 
regiments  and  su]i|dying  material  aid.  Her  Sanitary  Fair 
of  B'eb.  22,  1864,  was  extraordinary  as  an  cfl'ort  of  local 
unity  and  successful  cfl'ort,  the  pecuniary  rcali7.<ition  reach- 
ing the  magnificent  sum  of  $402,94.'i.74.  This  was  aptly 
characterized  as  the  first  great  act  of  self-assertion  ever 
made  by  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  did  much  to  bring  her 
citizens  together  for  other  efforts. 

The  village  charter  of  Brooklyn  is  dated  .April  12,  1816; 
the  first  city  charter  was  passed  April  8.  18.",4  ;  the  cooEoIi- 
dalion  act  uniting  Williamsburg  and  Grecnpoint  with  it 
passed  April  17,  1854,  and  took  effect  .Ian.  I,  1855.  The 
new  charter  was  ])assed  in  1873,  and  went  info  efl'ecl  «he 
same  year.  The  institutions  which  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  social  organization  and  material  pro- 
gress of  the  city  have  been  the  Apprentices'  Library  and 
Graham  Institute  (founded  .Inly  4,  1825),  the  Academy  of 
Music  (opened  ,Jan.  15,  1861),  the  Mercantile  Library  .As- 
sociation, tho  Atlantic  Docks,  and  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society.  Ai.okn  .1.  Si'Oom-:k, 
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Brooklyn,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cuyahoga 
CO..  O.  The  village  is  about  3  miles  S.  of  Cleveland.  Pop. 
648:  of  township.  :f712. 

Brooklyn,  a  pn?t-township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa. 

Pop.  1I2S. 

Brooklyn,  a  post-twp.  of  Green  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1111. 

Brooklyn,  a  twp.  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  l.!.",9. 

Brooks,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  Florida. 
Area,  550  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ocopilco 
River.  The  surf;iee  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  Com, 
oats,  rice,  cotton,  an<l  wool  arc  raised.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R.    Capital,  Quitman.    Pop.  8342. 

Brooks,  a  township  of  Buena  Vista  co.,  la.      Pop.  71. 

Brooks,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co..  Mc.  on  the  Bel- 
fast branch  of  tlic  Maine  t!.'entral  R.  R.,  13  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Belfast.  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  spoote,  car- 
riage-wheels, etc.     Pop.  8fiS. 

Brooks,  a  township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  974. 

Brooks,  a  township  of  Cedar  co..  Neb.     Pop.  40. 

Brooks  (CiiAiti.F.s  Shirley ),  an  English  journalist,  lec- 
turer, dramatist,  and  novelist,  born  in  O.xfordshirc  in  1815. 
He  produced  dramas  entitled  "Tho  Creole."  "Our  New 
Governess."  etc.  .Among  his  novels  are  "  A-sjicn  Court" 
(1857),  "Tho  Silver  Cord,"  ami  "Sooner  or  Later."  He 
was  for  several  years  eilitor  of  "Punch."  His  style  was 
delightfuUv  genial  ancl  witty,  and  he  was  personally  greatly 
beloved.     Died  Feb.,  1874. 

Brooks  (Ciiaui.es  Thiotiiv),  a  Unitarian  minister  and 
poet,  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  ,June  20,  ISl.'i.  Ho  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1832,  and  became  in  1837  pastor  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  He  is  eminent  as  a  translator  of  "  Faust."  "  Hes- 
perus," "Titan,"  and  nniny  small  poems  from  the  (iernmn. 

Brooks  (Ei.nKiiWE  (innuv).  D.  D.,born  at  Dover.  N.  11., 
July  2',l,  1816,  studied  law  (1833-35)  with  Chief-Juslico 
Tcnney  of  Maine,  began  preaching  in  1830.  was  ordained 
over  a  Universalist  church  in  West  .Amesbury.  .Mass..  1837, 
has  been  pastor  in  East  Cambridge,  Lowell,  and  Lynn, 
Mass.,  in  Bath,  Me.,  in  New  York  City,  and  since  18ttS  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was  general  secretary  of  the  I'ni- 
vcrsalist  (icneral  Convention  (1867-08). 

Brooks  (EiiASTfs),  an  American  journalist,  horn  at 
Portland,  Me..  .Ian.  "11.  1815.  He  graduated  at  Brown  I'ni- 
versity,  and  became  editor  of  the  "  N.  Y.  Express"  in  18.'{0. 

Brooks  (Horai'k),  U.S.  army,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
a  son  of  iMaria  G.  Brooks,  the  poet.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1835.  and  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
there  1830-^19  ;  served  with  distinction  in  Florida,  .Mexic, 
and  tho  civil  war,  becoming  in  I80."{  colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Artillery,  ond  in  1865  brevet  brigadier-general. 

Brooks  (James)  was  born  in  Portland.  Me..  Nov.  10, 
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ISIO,  and  graduated  at  Waterrille  in  tS31.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  his  own  industry  and  self-denying  efforts.  He 
studied  law  with  John  Neal  the  novelist,  taught  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  political  journalism. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  elected  to  the  8tate 
legislature,  and  in  the  following  year  became  a  newspaper 
correspondent  at  Washington.  He  afterwards  travelled  in 
the  South  and  in  Europe.  In  1S3G  he  established  the  "  New 
York  Express."  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  1849-53, 
1S61-67,  his  seat  being  at  last  successfully  contested  by 
Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,  and  186S-73.     He  died  April  30,  1873. 

Brooks  (.Jons),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  born  in  Medford.  Mass., 
May  31,  1752,  practised  medicine  at  Reading,  fought  with 
the  greatest  honor  as  an  officer  at  Lexington,  White  Plains, 
Saratoga,  Monmouth,  etc.,  becoming  a  colonel  and  adjutant- 
general.  He  practised  medicine  at  Medford,  Mass.,  after 
the  war,  and  held  many  important  offices.  He  was  governor 
of  Massachusetts  (1816-23),  and  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  (1817-25).     Died  Mar.  1,  1825. 

Brooks  (Kendall),  D.  D.,  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
Sept.  3,  1821,  graduated  at  Brown  University  1811,  New- 
ton Theological  Institute  1845,  tutor  in  Columbian  College 
1841-43,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Eastport,  Me., 
1845-52,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  ])hilosophy 
in  Waterville  College  1852-55,  pastor  at  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
1855-65,  editor  of  the  "  National  Baptist,"  Philadelphia, 
1865-68,  and  since  1868  president  of  Kalamazoo  College, 
Mich. 

ft 

Brooks  (Maria  Gowex),  a  poetess,  born  at  Medford, 
Mas;?.,  about  1790.  She  was  married  young  to  a  Mr.  Brooks, 
a  merchant  of  Boston.  Her  chief  work  is  "  Zophiel,  or  the 
Bride  of  Seven"  (lS2o),  which  was  praised  by  the  poet 
Southey,  who  called  her  Maria  del  Occidente  ("Maria  of 
the  West  ").     She  died  at  Matanzas  Xov.  11,  1S45. 

Brooks  (Peter  Chardon),  born  in  North  Yarmouth, 
Me.,  Jan.  6,  1767.  He  engaged  in  marine  insurance  in 
Boston,  and  attained  great  wealth.  He  held  many  public 
offices  of  trust.  Edward  Everett,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
and  N.  L.  Frothinghara,  D.  D.,  were  sons-in-law  of  Mr. 
Brooks.     Died  Jan.  1,  1S49. 

Brooks  (Rev.  Phillips),  B.  D.  an  eloquent  American 
divine,  born  in  Boston  Dec  13,  ISoo,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  ISoD.  lie  studied  in  the  Epis.  Theological  Seminary 
at  Alexandria,  Va..  was  ordained  in  1859.  became  the  same 
year  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Philadelj)hi!i, 
and  in  1862  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  he 
remained  until  1870,  when  he  accepted  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Trinity  church  in  Boston. 

Brooks  (Xathax  Covingtov),  LL.D.,  an  American 
scholar,  born  in  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  12, 1809,  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  Female  College  in  1S48.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  poems  and  a  popular  "  History  of 
the  Mexican  War,"  besides  numerous  school-books  of 
merit. 

Brooks  (PRESTOX  S.).  a  politician,  born  in  Edgefield  co., 
S.  C,  Aug.  4,  1819,  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  in 
18^9.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1853  and 
1S55.  He  violently  assaulted  Senator  Sumner  (for  words 
spoken  in  debate)  in  the  Senate  chamber  in  May,  1856.  He 
was  censured  by  the  majority  of  the  Representatives,  and 
resigned  his  seat,  but  was  re-elected.     Died  Jan.  27, 1857. 

Brooks  (William  T.  IL),  an  American  officer,  born 
in  Ohio  iu  1821,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  major 
Eighteenth  Infant'ry  Mar.  12,  1862,  and  Sept.  28, 1861,  briga- 
dier-general I'.  S.  volunteers.  He  served  in  the  Florida  war 
1841—42.  on  frontier  duty  1843-45,  in  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Texas  1845-46,  in  the  war  with  Mexico  18 16-48,  was 
engaged  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Monterey  (bre- 
vet captain),  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo.  Contreras,  Churu- 
bupco  (brevet  major),  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Brevet  Major-general  Twiggs  1848-51.  in  active 
operations  in  Xew  Mexico  in  1838,  and  engaged  in  several 
skirmishes  against  Navajos.  In  the  civil  war  he  served  in 
the  Virginia  Peninsula  campaign  1862,  engaged  at  York- 
town,  Golden 's  Farm,  Savage  Station  (wounded),  and  Gien- 
dale,  in  the  Maryland  campaign  1862,  engaged  at  Crampton 
Pass  and  Antietam  (wounded),  and  commanding  division 
in  the  Rappahannock  campaigu  1862-63.  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Monongahela  1863-64,  when  Pittsburg 
was  threatened  by  a  raid,  in  command  of  the  Tenth  Corps 
before  Richmond  1864,  engaged  at  Swift's  Creek,  Drury's 
Bluff.  Bermuda  Hundred,  Cold  Harbor,  and  the  siege  of 
Petersburg.  Failing  health  from  exposure  and  wounds 
caused  him  to  resign  from  the  array  .July  14,  1864,  and  in 
1866  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  he  re- 
p'>sed  upon  his  well-earned  laurels  till  his  death,  July  19, 
1870.  aged  forty-nine.  George  W.  Cullum. 

Brooks'ton,  a  post-village  of  Prairie  township,  White 
CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  406. 


BrooksVille,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  1275.  It  has  four  churches  and  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber, etc. 

Brook'viHe,  a  post-township  of  Blount  co.,  Ala.  Pop 
5Ht.  ^ 

BrookviUe,  a  township  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  689. 

BrookvUle,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hernando  co.. 
Fla. 

BrookviUe,  a  post-township  of  Ogle  co.,  111.    Pop.  746. 

BrookviUe,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  InJ., 
is  at  the  cuntluence  of  the  forks  of  the  White  Water  River, 
and  on  the  White  Water  Valley  R.  R.,  42  miles  N.  M".  of 
Cincinnati.  It  has  water-power  in  abundance,  a  natiumil 
bank,  two  paper-mills,  two  tlouriug  mills,  two  wt-tkiy 
papers,  one  grain  distillery,  and  is  the  seat  of  BrookviUe 
College.  Pop.  of  BrookviUe  tuwnship,  4207. 
Wm.  A.  Beaslev  &,  Co.,  Ens.  "Brookville  Asierican." 

BrookviUe,  a  i>ost-village  of  Spring  Creek  township, 
Saline  oo..  Kan.     Pop.  2lil. 

BrookviUe,  a  post-viUage,  capital  of  Bracken  co.,  Ky. 

Pop.  ;;i8. 

BrookviUe,  a  village  of  Oyster  Bay  township,  Queen's 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  seat  of  ''Jones  Institute  "  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  of  Oyster  Bay  and  Xorth  Hempstead. 

BrookviUe,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa., 
on  Red  Bauk  Creek,  17*1  miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  has  a  national  banff  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Coal, 
timber,  and  iron  abound.     Poji.  1942. 

BrookviUe,  a  township  of  Campbell  co.,  Va.  P.  4960. 
Broom,  a  name  given  to  several  shrubs  of  the  order 
Leguminosa?.  They  belong  to  the  allied  genera  of  .S)j«;-- 
tinm^  Genista,  and  Cytimis.  The  common  broom  of  Europe 
{Ci/ti8U8  Scopan'ufi)  grows  on  dry  and  sandy  soilsand  heaths, 
and  bears  handsome  yellow  flowers.  The  branches,  which 
are  very  tough  and  angular,  are  used  for  making  brooms. 
The  young  tops  and  seeds,  being  strongly  diuretic,  are 
used  in  medicine,  and  are  beneficial  in  dropsy.  All  kinds 
of  broom  have  long,  slender  branches.  The  Spanish 
broom  {S/jarthtm  Juvceum)  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  possesses  medical  properties  like  the  common 
broom.  The  fibre  of  its  branchlets  is  used  in  Italy  and 
Spain  for  making  cloth?  and  ropes.  The  Cytisus  albnn^  or 
white  broom,  also  a  native  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and  bears  white  flowers  which 
are  much  admired.  It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  fifteen 
feet  or  more.  The  broom  (Fr,  geuet)  gave  name  to  the 
royal  family  of  Plantagcuet,  one  of  its  ancestors  having 
the  broom  fur  his  crest. 

Broom  Coru  {Sorghum  vuhjare),  a  plant  of  the  order 
Graniinaeea^,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  culti- 
vated iu  the  U.S.  It  has  a  jointed  stem,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bears  spikelets,  two  and 
three  together,  on  the  ramifications  of  an  open  panicle. 
Only  the  middle  or  terminal  one  of  these  is  fertile ;  stamens 
three.  The  panicle  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  brooms,  and  the  seeds  are  valuable  as  food  for  domestic 
animals.  It  is  stated  that  this  plant  was  first  introduced 
into  the  U.  S.  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  finding  a  seed  on  a 
whisk  that  had  been  imported,  planted  it  and  propagated 
it.  It  succeeds  best  in  alluvial  soils,  but  will  generally  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop  on  any  land  that  is  adapted  to  maize. 
Broom  corn  is  largely  cultivated  by  the  Shakers,  who  make 
brooms  of  a  good  quality.  It  is  planted  in  rows  about  three 
feet  apart,  and  in  hills  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  The 
weeds  are  removed  from  the  growing  crop  by  the  cultivator 
or  the  hoe.  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  is  about  500 
pounds  of  the  brush  or  material  for  brooms.  The  usual 
practice  in  harvesting  is  to  bend  the  stalks  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  leave  them  for  a  few  days  to  dry,  and  then 
cut  them  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  brush  or  panicle. 

Broome,  a  county  of  Xew  York,  bordering  on  Penn- 
sylvania. Area,  706  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Chenango 
and  Otselie  rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating ;  the 
soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool, 
hay,  fruit,  and  dairy  products  are  extensively  raised.  It 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  lumber,  flour,  wagons,  etc.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Erie  R.  R.,  and  other  railroads  extend 
from  this  county  to  Albany  and  Syracuse.  Capital,  Biug- 
hamton.     Pop.  44,103. 

Broome,  a  township  of  Schoharie  co..  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1834. 

Broome  (John  L.),  U.  S.  M.  C.  born  Mar.  S,  1824,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  marine  corps  Jan.  12,  1818,  became  a  first  lieutenant 
in  1857.  a  captain  in  1861,  and  a  major  in  18G4.  He  served 
with  the  marine  battalion  in  Mexico  during  the  Mexican 
war.    While  in  command  of  the  marine  guard  of  the  Hart- 
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ford  ilurinpf  1802  and  lS6:i  he  participated  in  the  attack  on 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  and  capture  of  Xcw  Orleans, 
and  in  all  the  many  actions  of  that  famous  vessel  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  In  his  official  rejiort  of  the 
action  of  June  2S,  1802,  with  the  Vickslnirg  batterie-s  Coui- 
mawlcr  Richard  Wainwright  writes:  "The  marine  guard, 
under  tlie  command  of  Captain  .J.  L.  Broome,  had  charge 
of  two  hroadside  guns,  and  fought  them  well,  thus  sustain- 
ing the  reputation  of  that  ilistinguishcd  corps."  At  the 
close  of  the  war.  Captain  Broome,  who  had  been  twice 
wounded,  received  the  brevets  of  major  and  licuteuaut- 
colonel  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct." 

i'oxiiAi.L  A.  Parker. 

Broom'field,  a  post-township  of  Isabella  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  lis. 

Bro'ra  Beds,  a  series  of  strata  at  Brora,  a  village  in 
the  county  of  Sutherland,  Scotland.  Hero  is  a  seam  of 
good  coal  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  the  Ihickest  beil 
of  true  coal  hitherto  discovered  iu  any  secondary  strata  of 
Great  Britain.  The  fossils  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the 
lower  oolitic  scries. 

Bross  (William).     See  Appendix. 

Broth'ers,  Lay,  an  inferior  class  of  Roman  Catholic 
monks,  not  in  holy  order.s,  but  bound  by  monastic  rules, 
and  cmployeil  as  servants  in  monasteries. 

Broth'ers'  Val'ley,  atp.  of  Somerset  eo.,  Pa.   P.  1597. 

Brotli'crtown,  a  post-township  of  Calumet  co.,  AVis. 
Pop.  KlU.i. 

Brough  (John),  born  in  Marietta,  0.,  Sept.  17,  1811, 
was  a  printer  iu  his  youth,  and  studied  at  Ohio  University. 
Ho  edited  several  political  journals,  became  a  powerful 
Democratic  orator,  and  held  important  public  offices.  In 
184(1  he  became  a  lawyer.  In  1848  he  left  political  life  for 
a  time  and  became  a  railroad  president.  In  I8(;i  he  lic- 
camc  governor  of  Ohio,  receiving  the  joint  vote  of  all  par- 
ties who  were  in  favor  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 
insurgent  States.     Died  at  Cleveland  Aug.  29,  18G5. 

Brotigh'am  (Henry),  Lord,  an  eminent  and  learned 
British  orator,  lawyer,  and  writer,  was  horn  in  Edinburgh 
Sept.  19,  1779.  Ills  mother  was  a  niece  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  historian.  He  graduated  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar 
in  ISDO.  He  was  intimate  with  Francis  Jelfrey  and  ,Syd- 
ney  Smith,  whom  he  aided  in  founding  the  "  Etlinburgh 
Review"  in  1802,  and  he  continued  to  contribute  to  that 
review  for  many  years.  In  1  808  he  removed  to  London, 
was  called  to  the  English  bar,  and  chose  tho  common-law 
courts  as  the  scene  of  his  practice.  He  became  a  AVhig 
member  of  Parliament  in  1810,  and  soon  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  debater  as  well  as  a  forensic  pleader.  Ho 
was  considered  at  that  period  the  most  powerful  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons  except  Canning,  who  was  his  polit- 
ical opponent.  As  a  parliamentary  orator  he  was  distin- 
guished for  vehemence  and  energy,  and  the  rather  free  use 
of  sarcasm  and  invective.  He  represented  Winehclsca  from 
1816  to  IS.'iO.  Among  his  famous  perturmanecs  as  an  ad- 
vocate was  his  defence  of  tiueen  Caroline  (1821),  by  which 
he  gained  great  }Jopularity.  In  1819  he  married  Miss  Eden, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Eden  and  niece  of  Lord  Auckland. 
He  distinguished  liimsclf  as  a  promoter  of  popular  educa- 
tion, as  a  reformer  of  laws,  and  a  friend  of  political  reform 
and  progress.  In  lS2o  he  published  "Practical  Observa- 
tions on  the  Education  of  the  People."  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  iu  founding  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  of  which  he  became  iu  1827  the  lirst  chair- 
man. In  a  great  speech  which  he  delivered  in  1827  he 
enumerated  the  defects  in  nearly  every  branch  of  English 
law,  and  made  ]irop(]sals  for  dealing  with  law  reform  on  a 
pro]ior  scale.  He  made  a  powerful  speech  against  slavery 
in  18:!0,  soon  after  which  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  by 
the  great  popular  constituency  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  in  the  new  AVhig 
ministry,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Brough- 
am and  Vaux.  He  retired  from  office  with  his  colleagues 
in  Nov.,  18:U,  after  which  ho  ceased  to  act  with  the  Whigs, 
without  joining  any  other  party,  but  pursued  an  independ- 
ent political  c<uirse. 

Having  cultivated  various  sciences  with  success,  and 
written  many  and  various  works,  ho  was  chosen  a  foreign 
associate  of  "the  French  Institute  in  1838.  Among  his 
writings  are  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and 
Pleasures  of  .Science;"  "Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  tiic  Time 
of  George  111."  (:!  vols.,  18:;9-l:!);  "Political  Phib.sophy  " 
(:i  vols.,  1840-11);  and  "Contributions  to  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review,'  Political.  Historical,  and  .Miscellaneous"  (:i  vols., 
18.i7).  He  had  only  two  children,  who  died  before  their 
father.  He  diecl  at 'Cannes,  in  Fnincc.  May  9,  I8fi8.  He 
had  published  iin  edition  of  his  collected  works  in  10  V(ds.. 
1857.     (Sco  Lord  Campbell,  "  Life  of  Lord  Brougham," 


ISfi9;  "Quarterly  Review"  for  April,  1859;  "Edinburgh 
Review"  for  .April,  1858.)  WiLLiAU  Jacobs. 

Brougham  (John),  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland.  May  9, 

ISlii,  was  educated  to  be  a  surgeon,  but  reverses  of  fortune, 
affecting  his  family,  led  to  a  change  of  plan,  and  he  enter- 
ed tho  stage  at  the  Tottenham  Theatre,  London,  in  I8;!0. 
Afterward  ho  was  engaged  by  .Madame  Vestris  to  act  in  her 
stock  company  at  the  Loudon  Olympic  Theatre.  Wn  fir.n 
dramatic  composition  was  a  burlesque,  written  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Burton.  It  succeeded,  and  he  wrote  many  similar 
pieces  of  a  light  description.  Madame  Vestris,  having 
beeu  weddcil  by  Mr.  Charles  .Mathews,  removcil  from  the 
Olympic  lo  Covent  Garden,  and  Brougham  acted  for  a 
while  at  that  theatre.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote. 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  tho  comedy  of 
"London  Assurance."  A  little  later  he  undertook  the 
management  of  tho  London  Lyceum  during  several  sea- 
sons, and  for  this  stage  ho  wrote  "  Life  in  the  Clouds," 
"  Love's  Livery,"  "  Enthusiasm,"  "  Tom  Thumb  the  Sec- 
ond," and  "Tho  Demon  Gift." 

In  1842,  Brougham  came  to  America,  acted  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  and  made  a  professional  tour  of  the  theatrical 
cities  of  .\meriia.  He  then  settled  ilown  as  u  member  of 
the  stock  company  of  Burton's  Theatre,  .New  York.  Here 
he  wrote  "  Bunsby's  Wedding,"  "Tho  Confidence  Man." 
"  Don  C:csar  de  Bassoon,"  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  The  Irish 
Yankee,"  "  Benjamin  Franklin,"  "  .Mi's  Fair  in  Love," 
"The  Irish  Emigrant,"  and  a  ilramatization  of  "  Dombey 
&  Son."  He  then  undertook  the  management  of  Niblo's 
Garden,  and  wrote  a  fairy  play  called  "  Home,"  and  "Am- 
bioso  Germain."  On  Dec.  23,  1850,  ho  opened  Brougham's 
Lyceum,  which  afterward  became  Wallack's  Theatre. 
Brougham  did  not  keep  it  long,  but  while  there  he  wrolo 
"The  World's  Fair,"  "  Faustus,"  "The  Spirit  of  Air," 
"Row  at  the  Lyceum,"  a  dramatization  of  "David  Cop- 
perfield,"  and  a  new  version  of  "  The  .Actress  of  Padua." 
His  next  venture  was  nmdc  at  the  Old  Bowery  Theatre 
(1850-57),  where  ho  ]>rodueed  "  The  Pirates  of  the  Missis- 
sippi," "The  Red  Mask,"  "Tom  and  Jerry  in  America," 
"Tho  Miller  of  New  Jersey,"  and  other  dramas  of  a  com- 
mon s(jrt,  but  ])rolitabIe.  Then  he  accepted  an  engagement 
at  Wallack's  Theatre,  and  while  there  be  wrcde  "  'i'he  Game 
of  Love,"  a  version  of  "  Bleak  House,"  "  My  Cousin  Gor- 
man," "A  Decided  Case,"  "The  Game  of  Life,"  "  Poca- 
Inmtas,"  "Neptune's  Defeat."  "Love  and  Murder,"  "Ro- 
mance and  Reality,"  "  The  Ruling  Passion."  and  "  Playing 
with  Fire."  A  little  later  ho  Icit  \Vallaek's  and  rejoined 
Burton  at  the  ."Metropolitan  Theatre,  and  here  he  ]>roduced 
his  burlesque  tif  "  Columbus." 

In  Is(il-fi2,  Brougham  went  to  London,  where  he  re- 
mained upwards  of  four  years.  During  this  time  bo  wrote 
"  Tho  Duke's  Motto  "  and  "  Bel  Demitnio,"  drainatio  ver- 
sions of  two  novels  by  Miss  M.  E.  Bradd'in  called  "  Lady 
Audley's  Secret  "and  "Only  a  Clod;"  "While  there's  Life 
there's  Hope,"  "The  flight  of  Right,"  and  "The  Golden 
Dream."  Ho  also  wr<ite  the  words  of  three  operas — 
"  Blanche  do  Nevers."  "  The  Demon  Lovers,"  and  "  Tho 
Brides  of  A'enice.''  Shortly  ;iftcr  his  return  to  America,  in 
ISGG-07,  he  apppcared  in  one  of  the  lincst  of  his  composi- 
tions, an  Irish  drama,  entitled  "  O'Donnell's  ^lission.'  On 
the  25th  of  Jan.,  18G9.  he  opened  Brougham's  Theatre,  on 
the  S.  side  of  Twenty-fourth  street.  N.  \.,  which  afterward 
became  Daly's  Fifth  .Vvenue  Theatre.  At  this  place  he 
brought  out,  among  other  j)ieccs,  his  burlesque  called 
"Much  Ado  about  a  Merchant  of  Venice."  Among  his 
later  works  are  "  The  Lottery  of  Life,"  "  Little  Nell  and 
tho  Marchioness"  —  dramatized  from  Charles  Dickens'^ 
novel  of  "Tho  Old  Curiosity  Shop" — "The  Lily  of 
France,"  a  play  on  the  story  <d'  Joan  of  Arc,  and  a  melo- 
drama called  ".Atherley  Court." 

Brougham  started  in  New  Y'ork  a  comic  paper  called 
"The  Lantern."  and  he  was  the  author  of  two  volumes  of 
n)iseelIaneous  writings,  entitled  "  A  Basket  of  Chips  "  and 
"  Tho  Bunsby  Papers."  Ho  was  sc|iarated  from  his  first 
wife  in  1845.  His  second  wile.  Miss  Nelson,  whom  ho 
wedded  in  1847,  died  in  1870.  lie  latterly  acted  at  Wal- 
lack's Theatre,  at  Daly's  Grand  Opera-house,  and  miscel- 
laneously at  provincial  theatres.  D.  at  New  York  Juno 
7,  1880.  William  Winter,  o/  the  " -V.  )'.  Trilniiie." 

Brough'ton,  a  tp.  of  Livingston  co..  III.     Pop.  S2H. 

Bruiissa.     Sec  Brtsa. 

Broiissais  (Francois  Joseph  Viitor),  born  at  Saint- 
Jlalo.  in  tlie  department  of  Illc-ct-Vilnine,  France,  Dee. 
17,  1772;"  was  educated  in  the  public  school  of  lUnan  nnd 
under  the  supervision  of  his  father,  who  was  n  country 
physician.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  join.  .1 
tho  army  as  a  volunteer,  but  was  discharged  on  account  of 
sickness';  sludieil  medicine;  obtained  a  commission  as  sur- 
geon, first  on  a  ship  of  war,  afterward  at  Brest;  and  wi lit 
in  1799  to  Paris  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  medicine. 
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In  1S04  he  was  appointed  military  surgeon  to  the  camp  of 
Boulogne,  and  accompanied  this  divi:^ion   of  the  French 
army  till  18US.     After  the  publicat-on  in  that  year  of  his 
"  Histuire  des  Phlegmasies  chroniques,"  he  was  made  chief 
physician  to  one  of  the  divit^iuns  of  the  French  army  in 
Spain,  and  remained  there  till  ISl-t.     After  the  end  of  the 
war  he  was  made  assistant  professor  at  the  military  hos- 
pital of  the  Val  de  Griice  in  Paris  :  published  in  IS]  6  "Ex- 
amen  de  doctrine  medicalegcneralement  adoptee;"  in  1S24, 
"Traitc  de  la  physiologic  appliquee  a  la  pathologic;"  in 
1829,  "  Commcntaires  des  propositions  dc  pathologie  con- 
signfis  dans  I'examen  ;"  in  1832,  "  Le  cholera  morbus  epi- 
demique;"  and  was  in  the  same  year  appointed  professor 
of  general  pathology  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death,  Xor.  17.  IS-jS.     He  was  the 
founder  of  the  physiological  system  of  medicine;  and  al- 
though his  ideas  did  not  attract  much  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  gathering  large  audiences 
of  enthusiastic  pupils  around  his  chair  in  the  Val  de  Grace, 
and  he  finally  overthrew  the  so-called  ontological  system 
of  medicine,  represented  by  Pincl.     His  own  success,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  ephemeral  also,  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
physiological  system  itself   superseded.      His  last  work, 
"  Cours  de  phrenologie,"  attracted  only  a  passing  attention. 
Brousson  (Claude),  born  at  Ximes,  France,  in  1617: 
studied  law.  and  was  a  celebrated  advocate  in  Toulouse 
when  the  persecutions  began  against  the  Huguenots,  to 
whose  sect  he  belonged.    After  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  when  the  churches  of  the  Huguenots 
were  closed,  their  synods  interdicted,  their  ministers  ex- 
iled, and  their  devotional  books  burnt,  Brousson  assembled 
from  time  to  time  his  co-religionists  in  his  house  and  en- 
deavored to  uphold  their  courage  and  strengthen  their  power 
of  resistance.    These  reunions  caused  finally  a  popular  out- 
break in  Toulouse,  and  Brousson  was  comi>eIled  to  flee  to 
Switzerland.    Here  he  was  consecrated  to  the  ministry,  and 
although  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Languedoc  put 
a  price  of  10,000  livres  on  his  head,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  lived  up  to  1693  as  an  itinerant  priest  in  the  Cevennes, 
where  he  preached  in  the  caves  and  crags  to  those  who 
from  the  surrounding  country  gathered  around  him,  form- 
ing the  famous  asitembleea  dti  desert.     After  a  short  resi- 
dence in  the  Netherlands,  he  re-entered  France  by  the  way 
of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  began  once  more  to  preach  in 
the  Cevennes.  but  was  caught,  brought  to  Montpellier,  tried 
on  a  charge  of  co-operating  with  Count  Schomberg  in  a 
scheme  of  inv.ading  France,  .and  broken  on  the  wheel  Nov. 
4,  1698.     His  influence,  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer, 
was  very  great,  and  he  is  considered  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  French  Reformed  Church.     He  wrote  "  L'ctat  des  rf- 
formfs  de  France"  (3  vols.,  the  Hague.  16S4);   "Lettres 
au  clerge  de  France"  (1685);  "Lettres  des  Protestants  de 
France  K  toutes  les  autres  Protestants  de  I'Europe"  (Ber- 
lin. 1688) ;  "Lettres  au  Catholiques  remains"  ( 1689) ;  "  Re- 
lation  sommaire  des  mcrveilles  que  Dieu  fait  en  France 
dans  Ics  Cevennes"  (1694);  '"La  manne  mystique  du  de- 
sert" (published  in  1695  by  the  synod  of  Haarlem),  etc. 

Broussone'tia,  a  genus  of  trees  allied  to  the  mulberry, 
comprises  the  paper  mnlhevTy  {Broiissoneiia  papf/rif'era), 
the  fibrous  bark  of  which  is  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  a  small  tree  with 
deciduous  leaves  of  variable  shape.  It  is  planted  as  a 
shade  tree  in  some  American  cities. 

Brow'ers,  a  township  of  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.  P.  781. 
Browu  [Fr.  bnin],  in  painting,  a  dark  dusky  color, 
inclined  to  red,  of  various  degrees  of  depth.  It  "belongs 
to  the  tertiary  colors  known  as  russets  and  olives,  in  which 
the  hue  is  modified  by  an  admixture  of  black  or  a  dark 
pigment.  Among  the  brown  pigments  are  bistre,  umber, 
raw  and  burut  sienna,  and  brown  madder. 

Brown,  a  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Illinois.  Area.  320 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  bv  the  Illinois  Riv- 
er, and  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  La  Moin  or  Crooked  River. 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Coal 
is  found  in  some  parts.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
hay  are  raised  extensively.  Stone  and  earthen  ware  is 
manufactured  at  various  points.  It  is  intersected  bv  the 
Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  Capital,  Mount  Ster- 
ling.    Pop.  12.205. 

Brown,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Indiana.  Area. 
325  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Be.an  Blossom  and  Salt 
creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  hills  of  moderate 
height ;  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 
are  the  staple  products.     Capital,  Nashville.     Pop.  8681. 

Brown,  a  county  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Nebraska. 
Area.  576  stjuare  miles.  It  is  drained  b^'  the  Sauterelle. 
Wolf,  and  Webster  creeks.  The  surface  is  somewhat  di- 
versified: the  soil  is  productive.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  R.  R.     Grain,  wool,  and  to- 


bacco are  the  staple  products.     Capital,  Hiawatha.     Pod. 
6823.  1-  r  f 

Brown,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Minnesota.  Area, 
450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Min- 
nesota River,  and  intersected  by  the  Big  Cottonwood  River. 
The  county  contains  several  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile. (5rain  and  wool  are  the  staple  products.  Capital, 
New  rim.     Pop.  6396. 

Browu,  a  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Kentucky. 
Area,  jOU  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  and  drained  by  the  Eagle  and  White  Oak  creeks. 
The  surface  is  mostly  undulating;  the  soil  is  based  on  lime- 
stone, and  is  very  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 
are  largely  raised.  Lumber,  saddlery,  etc.  are  manufac- 
tured extensively.     Capital,  Georgetown.     Pop.  30,802. 

Brown,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas.  Area, 
1050  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  all  prairie.  Stock-raising 
is  the  principal  pursuit.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
Colorado  River,  and  drained  by  Pecan  and  Jim  Ned  creeks. 
Capital,  Brownwood.     Pop.  544. 

Brown,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Wisconsin.     Area, 
525  square  miles.    It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Green 
Bay,  and  intersected  by  Fox  or  Neenah  River,  which  is 
navigable    for  steamboats.      This   county    was   originally 
covered  with  dense  forests.     The  soil  is  fertile.     Grain  and 
wool  are  largely  raised.     It  is  intersected  by  the   Chicago 
and  North-western  R.  R.     Capital,  Green  Bay.     P.  25,168. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Sanford  co..  Ala.     Pop.  459. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1090. 
BrOAVn,  a  township  of  Champaign  co..  III.     Pop.  486. 
Browu,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1329. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Hendricks  co..  Ind.    Pop.  1233. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Martin  eo..  Ind.     Pop.  1048. 
BrOAVU,  a  township   of  Montgomery  co..   Ind.     Pop. 
2126. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Morgan  co..  Ind.     Pop.  1673. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Ripley  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2234. 
Browu,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  1521. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Linn  CO.,  la.     Pop.  1581. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Manistee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  459. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  0.     Pop.  2022. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  1239. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Delaware  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1108. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  0.     Pop.  819. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  1242. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Miami  co.,  0.     Pop.  1639. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Paulding  co..  0.     Pop.  1140. 
Browu,  a  township  of  Vinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1297. 
Browu,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  347. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Mifflin  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1192. 
Brown,  a  township  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1598. 
BroAvn  (Aarox  V.),  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Brunswick  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1795,  graduated  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  1814,  removed  to  Tenn.  in  1815;  member  of  Con- 
gress 1839-45,  and  was  elected  gov.  of  the  Statein  1845.    He 
became  postmaster-general  of  the  V.  S.  in  1857.  D.  in  1859. 
Brown  (Albert  G.),  born  in  Chester  district,  S.  C, 
May  31,  1813,  was  chosen  governor  of  Mississi})pi  in  1843, 
and  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1853.    He  was  re-elected 
in  1858  for  six  years,  but  withdrew  from  the  Senate  in 
1861.     D.  June  12,  1880. 

Brown  (Benjamlv  (iratz),  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.. 
May  28,  1826,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1847.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  (1852-58).  and  edited  the  Missouri  '•  Dem- 
ocrat" (1854—59).  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861, 
he  raised  a  regiment  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
He  afterwards  commanded  a  brigade  of  militia.  He  was 
among  the  most  active  and  influential  i^i  procuring  the 
adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  freedom  in  1S64  by  the  .State 
of  Missouri.  He  was  I'.  S.  Senator  in  186.3-67,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Missouri  in  1871.  He  was  nominated  at 
the  Cincinnati  Convention.  May,  1872,  for  tbe  office  of  A'ice- 
Presidcnt  of  the  U.  S..  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  being  the 
nominee  for  President. 

Brown  (Chad)  went  from  Massachusetts  to  Rhode 
Island  in  1636.  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  in 
1642  became  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Providence.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  many  distinguished 
citizens.     Died  in  1665. 

Brown  (Chart.es  Erockden).  an  .American  novelist, 
born  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  17.  1771.  He  published  "  Wie- 
land"  (1798),  "Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witness"  (1799), 
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and  "  Arthur  Mevvyn  "  (1800).  He  foiiiKicil  in  1S0:S  "  The 
Literary  Miigaz-ine  and  American  Register."  which  he  edit- 
ed for  nearly  live  years.  His  mind  was  re!nar]ial)Ie  for  in- 
genuity and  imagination.  Among  his  other  works  are 
"Clara  Howard"  (18(11)  and  "Jane  Talbot"  (1804).  Ue 
married  a  Miss  Linn  in  1801,  and  died  Feb.  22, 1810.  "  His 
peculiar  merits,"  says  Prcscott,  "  appeal  to  a  higher  order 
of  criticism  than  is  to  bo  found  in  ordinary  an<I  superficial 
readers."  (See  Peespott,  "  Life  of  C.  B.  Brown."  in 
Sparks's  "American  Biograpliy,"  vol.  i. ;  W.  Dunlap's 
'•  Life  of  Charles  B.  Brown,"  preti.xed  to  an  edition  of  his 
works,  1827.) 

Brown  (David  Pai'l),  a  distinguished  American  law- 
yer, born  in  Philadelphia  in  1705.  He  published  in  L8.»() 
"The  Forum,  or  Forty  Years'  Full  Practice  at  tlie  Piiila- 
deljihia  Bar,"  besides  several  dramatic  and  other  works. 
DieilJuly  II,  1872. 

Brown  (Framcis),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Chester,  N.  H., 
Jan.  U,  1781,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  ISO.'i, 
was  tutor  from  1800  to  1800,  was  settled  over  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  in  1810,  and  was 
chosen  presuleut  of  his  alma  mater  in  1815.  H  was  during 
his  presidency  that  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case 
was  carried  u]>  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  .Jeremiah 
Mason  and  Daniel  Webster  admired  the  ability  with  which 
he  served  them  in  tlieir  management  of  the  case.  Rufus 
Choate,  one  of  his  pupils,  speaks  in  tlie  highest  terms  of 
his  genius,  character,  and  culture.  He  jtublished  only 
pamphlets  and  sermons.     Died  .Inly  27,  1820. 

Brown  (.Sir  Grorge),  a  British  general,  born  near 
Elgin,  .Scotland,  in  1700,  served  in  tiio  Peninsular  war.  In 
the  (Crimean  war  he  commanded  a  division,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  Inkerman  in  Nov.,  1854.  He  directed 
a  stormiug-party  which  attacked  the  Redan  of  Sebastopol 
in  1855.     Died  Aug.  27,  1805. 

Brown  (Gkoroe),  U.  ,S.  N.,  born  June  10,  1835,  in 
Indiana,  entered  tlie  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  5,  1819, 
became  a  passed  midshipniiin  in  185.5,  a  lieutenant  in  1850, 
and  a  conuuander  in  180t).  He  was  in  command  of  Admi- 
ral Porter's  llag-ship,  the  Octorora,  at  the  attack  on  Vicks- 
burg,  Juno  28,  18G2,  and  is  thus  commended  by  the  admi- 
ral ill  his  official  report  of  that  battle:  "The  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Octorora  behaved  like  veterans;  and  I  am 
much  indebted  to  that  excellent  officer.  Lieutenant  George 
Brown,  for  the  drill  of  the  crew  and  the  perfect  arrange- 
ments made  for  going  into  action."  On  the  night  of  Feb. 
2t,  180:i,  Brown,  in  the  steamer  Indianola,  defended  his 
vessel  for  an  hour  and  twenty-seven  minutes  against  the 
rams  Queen  of  the  West  and  William  H.  Wclib,  and  two 
large  "  cotton-clads,"  surrendering  the  Indianola  only 
when  she  was  "fast  filling  with  water."  He  commanded 
the  steamer  Itasca  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  Aug.  5, 
1804,  and  iluring  the  subsequent  operations  against  the  de- 
fences of  .Mobile.  FoxiiALL  A.  Pai:ker. 

Brown  (George  L.),  an  eminent  American  landseape- 
paiuter,  born  in  Boston  in  1814.  Among  his  masterpieces 
are  a  view  in  the  White  Mountains  entitled  "  The  Crown 
of  New  Kngland,"  and  "New  York  Harbor"  (both  in  pos- 
session of  the  prince  of  Wales). 

Brown  (Goolb),  an  .\mcrie.an  grammarian  and  teacher, 
horn  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  Mar.  7,  1791.  He  pulilished 
"  Institutes  of  English  Grammar"  (1823),  which  was  very 
successful,  and  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars  "  (1850). 
Died  M.ar.  31,  1857. 

Brown  (Harvev).  an  American  officer,  liorn  in  1795 
at  Hallway,  N.  J.,  graduate,!  at  West  Point  in  1818,  colo- 
nel Fifth  Artillery  May  5,  1801.  lie  served  chiefly  at  sea- 
bo.ard  posts  1818-61,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-Gcii.  Brown 
1824-25,  on  quartermaster  duty  1820-29,  in  the  Black 
Hawk  expedition  1832,  in  the  Floriila  war  1830-38 ;  en- 
gaged at  Wahoo  Swamp,  suppressing  Canada  liordcr  dis- 
turlianccs  1839-41,  in  the  war  with  Mexico  1840-48;  en- 
gageil  at  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  Ccrro  Gordo,  Contreras 
(brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  Molino  del  Rey,  and  "'<'  f  >'y 
of  Mexico  (brevet  colonel),  on  recruiting  service  1848-o2, 
being  suiierintendent  1851-.V2,  in  Florida  hostilities  185L-A 
in  command  of  the  artillery  school  for  practice  18oi-j8, 
and  inspector  of  artillery  1859-00.  In  the  civil  war  he 
was  en>'aged  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  1801-bJ 
(brevet  brigailicr-general ).  and  as  military  commander  of 
the  city  of  New  York  Jan.  l.-i-July  10,  1803,  suppressed 
the  draft  riots  (brevet  ma.ior-gcneral).  Retircil  Iroin  ac- 
tive service  Aug.  1,  1803.  Died  at  Clifton.  Sliiten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  31,  1874.  George  W.  Culi.hm. 

Brown  (Henry  Kirkf.),  an  American  .sculptor  and 
painter,  b.irn  at  Leyden,  Mass.,  in  181 1.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  equestrian  statue  ..f  Washington  ■"  l;n;"n 
Square,  New  York,  a  colossal  statue  of  Governor  (  linton 
at   Greenwood   Cemetery,   tho   "Angel    of  the   Resurrec- 


tion," also  at  Greenwood,  and  a  colossal  equestrian  statue 
of  Gen.  Winlicld  Scott.  His  statue  of  Gov.  Clinton  at 
Washington  is  perhaps  the  finest.  He  is  also  a  paiuter  of 
no  mean  ability.     His  versatility  is  remarkable. 

Brown  (Jacou).  born  in  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  May  9,  1775, 
rcmovcil  to  New  York  in  1798.  He  joined  the  army  in 
1812,  and  4lefended  Sackett's  Harbor  in  1813.  Having 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  invaded 
Canada  in  the  spring  of  1814,  and  coninianded  with  •suc- 
cess at  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falls  in  July  of  that  year. 
He  became  cummandtr-in-ehicf  of  the  V.  S.  army  in  1821. 
Did  Feb.  24,  1828. 

Brown  (James),  born  near  Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  11, 
170(i,  grailuated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  became  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  representing 
the  latter  Slate  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  (1812-17  and  1819-24), 
and  was  minister  to  France  1824-29.  Died  -Ajiril  7,  1835. 
He  was  (uic  of  the  com])iiers  of  the  Louisiana  code. 

Brown  (John),  a  Scottish  religious  writer,  was  born  in 
Perthshire  in  1722.  lie  preachcil  at  Haddington,  and  had 
a  high  reputation  for  jiiety  and  learning.  It  is  slated  that 
he  knew  nine  languages.  .Among  his  works  are  a  "  Dic- 
tiimary  of  the  Bible"  (1709),  and  a  "Self-Interpreting 
Bible'''  (1778).     Died  June  19,  1787. 

Brown  (.loiix),  M.  D.,  a  Scottish  physician,  the  author 
of  the  liruiionian  system  of  medicine,  was  born  at  Dunso 
in  1735.  He  published  in  1780  "  Elcmenta  Meilicinie."  in 
which  ho  propounded  his  new  system.  This  was  received 
with  favor  by  many  )p|iysieians.  His  favorite  medicines 
were  alcohol  and  opium.     Died  in  London  in  1788. 

Brown  (.Ioiin),  born  in  Providence.  R.  I.,  Jan.  27, 1736, 
became  a  partner  with  his  three  brothers  in  a  mcrcan'ilo 
firm.  He  was  leader  of  the  men  who  on  tho  night  of  Juno 
17,  1772,  destroyed  the  "(iaspee"  sloop-of-war,  for  which 
ho  was  arrested  and  ]>ut  in  irons,  Iput  escaped.  He  su|iplied 
the  troops  around  Boston  with  powder  during  the  siege. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  a  liberal  patron  of  Brown  Ini- 
versitv,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  Rhode  Island 
(1799-1801 ).     Died  Sept.  20,  1803. 

Brown  (John),  a  ]iatriot,  born  in  Sandisfleld,  Mass., 
Oct.  19,  1744,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1701.  He  becaino 
king's  attorney  in  the  New  York  colony,  and  afterwards 
practised  law  "at  Pittsheld,  Mass.  In  1774  and  1775  ho 
operated  for  tlic  cause  of  freedom  in  Canaila.  aided  in  the 
capture  of  Tieonderoga,  took  Fort  Chambly,  fought  at 
Quebec,  became  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1777  surprised 
the  outposts  at  Tieonderoga,  and  made  important  captures. 
He  left  the  service  for  a  time  from  hostility  to  Arnold  the 
traitor.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley campaign  Oct.  19,  1780. 

Brown  (John),  a  brother  of  Senator  Jaines  Brown,  waa 
born  at  Staunton,  Vii..  Sc|.t.  12.  1757,  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  studied  at  Princeton  and  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1782,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia  (1787-88  and  1789-93),  and 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Kentucky  (1793-1805).  Died  Aug.  29, 
18.37 

Brown  (.Ioiin),  M.  D.,  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brown 
(1784-1858),  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  born  in  .Scotland 
Sept.,  1810.  Ho  practised  in  Edinburgh,  and  published  a 
work  entitled  "Hone  Subsccivio  "  ( 1858).  contauung  the 
well-known  "  Our  Dogs  "  and  "  Rah  and  his  Friends." 

Brown  (John)  of  Ossawatomie,  a  zealous  oppo- 
nent of  slavery,  was  born  at  Torringlon,  Conn.,  May  9, 
1800.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  early  youth,  and  married 
and  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  tanner.  In  1855  he  emi- 
grated to  Kan.sas,  where  he  fought  against  the  pro-slavery 
party,  ami  liveil  at  Ossawatomie.  He  was  the  inaster- 
spiri't  of  the  convention  which  met  at  Chatham,  Canada, 
in  May,  1859,  and  organized  an  invasion  of  Virginia  in 
order  to  liberate  the  slaves.  In  July  of  that  year  he  rented 
a  farmhouse  about  six  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry.  On  tho 
10th  of  October,  aided  by  about  twenty  friends,  he  sur- 
prised Harper's  Ferry,  an.l  captured  the  arsenal  and  ar- 
m<uv.  He  was  wouiidc.l  and  taken  prisoner  by  llie  Vir- 
ginia militia  on  the  next  day.  and  was  hanged  at  (  liarles- 
town  Dec.  2,  1859.  (Sec  Redrath,  -  Life  of  Captain  John 
Brown."  1800;  WeiH),  "Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown.   ) 

Brown  (.Iohn  A.)  was  a  son  of  Alexander  Brown,  n 
banker  of  llaltiinoiv.  lie  was  born  in  Ballvineua,  Ireland, 
Jlav  "1  1788,  came  in  youth  to  the  U.  S.,  an.l  b.eaino 
manager  of  the  Pliila.lelpiiia  branch  of  the  great  baukiug 
linn  of  l!r..wn  Brothers.  He  was  eminent  r..r  upright  dealing 
and  benev,.lcnce.  Am..ng  numerous  oth.'r  !."<|^-  »'  l'"'- 
scntc.l  ?;300.000  to  the  Presbytcriau  Hospital  ol  1  hiladel- 
pbia.     Died  Dec.  21,  1S72. 

Brown  (John  G.).  a  painter,  born  in  the  north  of 
England,  settled  at  Bmoklyn.  N.  Y..  in  1856.  His  portraits 
of  children  arc  greatly  admired. 
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Brown  (Johx  Newtos).  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  divine,  born 
at  Now  Lonrion,  f'oun..  June  29.  1803.  ]iublishea  in  ISSl 
an  "  EnfvcloiK'iiia  of  lU-ligious  Knin-lL-d;;e."  and  in  1831 
"Memorials  of  liaptist  Martyrs."     Died  May  l/i,  1S68. 

Brown  (.Ioskimi  E.).  a  distingnisljed  citizen  of  Georgia, 
was  born  in  I'iclic-ns  Co.,  S.  C.  April  15,  1821.  During 
liis  youth  bis  fallu-r  moved  to  Georgia.  Ho  was  elected 
governor  of  that  State  for  two  years,  ami  was  re-eloctcd 
four 'times.  While  he  was  in  the  executive  chair  he  took 
a  leading  ]i.art  in  the  secession  movement  in  ISOl.  When 
the  war  was  over  he  took  a  prominent  ]iart  in  support  of 
the  recou.struction  measures  of  Congress.  Under  the  new 
State  constitution  he  beeame  chief-justice  of  tlio  supremo 
rourf  in  18liS,  and  supported  Gen.  Grant  for  President  of  the 
U.  S.  that  year.  Ho  resigned  his  position  in  1871  to  as- 
sume the  presidency  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  K. 
Companv.  Ho  supported  Mr.  Greeley  for  President  in 
1872.  He  was  appointed  in  May,  1880,  U.  K.  Senator  from 
Georgia,  in  )dace  of  John  B.  Gordon,  who  resigned. 

Brown  I  .Maso.n).  LL.D.,  father  of  B.  Gratz  lirown,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  10,  1709,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1820,  was  a  judge  of  a  Kentucky  circuit  court  for  many 
years,  and  secretary  of  state  of  Kentucky  (lSjj-59).  Ho 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  "  MoreUead  and  Brown's  Digest." 
Died  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Jan.  27,  18G7. 

Brown  (Milton),  born  in  Ohio,  became  a  resident  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State 
(1841-47).  He  was  in  1845  tho  author  of  the  resolution 
for  incorporating  Texas  into  the  Union. 

Brown  (Niimioi.as).  a  benevolent  merchant,  b.  at  Prov- 
idence, K.  I..  April  4,  1 7159,  graduated  at  R.  I.  College  in  1 78fi. 
He  gave  to  that  college  about  S100,000  at  various  times,  ami 
in  1804  it  was  named  Brown  University  in  his  honor.  Ho 
gave  largely  to  other  institutions.     D.  Sept.  27,  1841. 

Brown,  or  Broivne  (Robert),  an  English  theologian, 
the  founder  of  tho  sect  of  Brownists.  was  born  iu  1549. 
His  doctrines  differed  little  from  those  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  he  maintained  that  the  congregation  has  a 
right  to  elect  its  own  minister.     Died  after  ICoO. 

Brown  (Robeut),  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  an  eminent  botan- 
ist, was  born  at  Montrose,  Scotland,  Dee.  21.  1773.  Ho 
studied  medicine  in  tho  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  did 
not  practise  it  long,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  botany. 
He  was  employed  as  naturalist  of  tho  expedition  which  Cap- 
tain Flinders  conducted  to  Au.stralia  in  ISOl.  In  1805  he 
returned  with  a  collection  of  4000  species  of  Australian 
plants,  and  in  1810  he  published  a  Flora  of  that  region, 
'•  Proilromiis  Florio  Nova)  HoUandia'."  He  also  wrote 
"  General  Remarks,  Geographical  and  Systematical,  on  tho 
Botany  of  Terra  Austr.iiis  "  (1814).  Ho  adopted  the  nat- 
ural system  of  Jussieu,  and  made  important  discoveries 
in  vegetahlo  physiology.  In  1827  he  became  keeper  of 
the  botanical  de|iartment  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
1833  was  eho.-^en  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  tho 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Humboldt  styled  him  "  Bo- 
tanicorum  facile  princeps."  Died  in  London  June  10, 
1858. 

Brown  (Sahikl  Oilman),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Presi- 
dent Francis  Brown,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  North 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1813,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1831,  ami  at  Ando\-er  Theological  Seminary  in 
1837,  travelled  in  Europe  from  1838  to  1840,  was  professor 
in  Dartmouth  College,  lirst  of  oratory  from  1840  to  18()3, 
and  then  of  intellectual  philosophy  from  1803  to  18G7, 
when  he  was  chosen  president  of  Hamilton  College.  Be- 
side? numerous  addresses  and  articles  in  reviews,  ho  has 
published  a  '■  Biography  of  Self-Taught  Men,"  1847,  and 
"  The  Life  of  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,"  1862.  He  has  also  lec- 
tured with  marked  success  on  "British  Orators." 

Brown  (Thomas),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  meta- 
physician, born  near  Dumfries  Jan.  9.  1778.  Ho  was  a 
pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  Edinburgh.  In  1798  he  pub- 
lished an  able  refutation  of  Darwin's  "  Zoonomia."  Hav- 
ing studied  medicine,  he  graduated  in  1803,  and  practised 
medicine  abcmt  seven  years.  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
colleague  of  Dugald  Stewart  as  professor  of  moral  philos- 
ophy in  the  I'niversity  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  very  pop- 
ular as  a  lecturer,  antl  published  "  Lectures  on  the  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Human  Miml"  (4  vols..  1820).  His  other 
chief  work  is  "Observations  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect"  (1804;  3d  ed.,  enlarged,  ISIS).  His  chief  contri- 
bution to  psychology  is  an  explication  of  the  sixth  or  m»(f- 
ciifar  sense.  Died  .\])ril,  lS2it.  (See  Dit.  Welsh,  "Account 
of  the  Life  and  AVritings  of  Tht»mas  Brown,"  1825. 

Brown  (Thompson  S.).  an  American  officer  and  engineer, 
born  1N07  in  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825. 
He  serveil.  while  lieutenant  of  engineers.  j»s  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  Military  Academy.  1825.  in  the  construction 
of  Fort  Adams,  K.  I.,  1825-21!,  and  1828-33  as  aide-de-camp 


to  his  uncle,  Maj.-Gon.  Brown,  1826-28,  in  tho  improvement 
of  Arkansas  Kiver.  1833,  in  charge  of  Cumberland  road  in 
Illinois.  1833-34,  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  defences 
of  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C,  1834-35,  and  the  improvement 
of  Lake  Erie  harbors  and  lighthouses.  1835-3(3.  lie  re- 
signed Oct.  31,  1836,  antl  till  his  death  was  an  eminent  ci'vil 
engineer.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y'..  and 
Erie.  Pa.  (Lake  Shore),  R.  R.,  183G-38.  of  Lake  Erie  har- 
bor improvements,  183(i-38,  of  western  division  of  the  New 
Y'ork  and  Erie  R.  R.,  1838—42,  and  of  tho  entire  road, 
1842-49.  Upon  the  invitation  of  tho  czar  of  Russia  he 
became  consulting  engineer  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  Railway.  Died  Jan.  30,  1855,  at  Na]iles.  Italy, 
aged  forty-eight.  Geohge  W.  Ciri.n  m. 

Brown  (W.  M.),  a  popnlar  American  painter,  b<trn  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  iu  1827.  His  works  arc  chictly  laudscapes 
and  fruit-pieces. 

Brown  Coal.     Sec  Lignite. 

Browne  (Charles  Farrar),  known  as  Artemus 
M'.iril,  a  humorous  writer,  born  at  ^Vatcrford.  Mc.  April 
26,  1831.  He  learned  the  business  of  a  printer,  and  gained 
distinction  by  writing  for  the  public  journals  a  series  of 
"  Letters  from  Artemus  Ward,  Showman."  He  became  a 
popular  lecturer,  visited  California  in  1863,  and  London  in 
1866.  Died  at  Southampton,  England.  Mar.  t>,  1807.  He 
published  "  Artemus  Ward  his  Book,"  and  other  works. 

Browne  (John  Ross),  an  American  writer,  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1817.  Among  his  works  is  "  Yusef.  or  the  Journey 
of  a  Frangi :  a  Crusade  in  the  East."  Ho  was  minister  to 
China  in  1868-70.     Died  Dec.  8,  1875. 

Browne  (Samuel  J.),  born  in  England  Mar.  19,  1788, 
became  in  1798  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  0.  He  was  long 
a  minister  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  afterwards  of  tho 
Presbyterians.  Died  Sept.  10, 1872,  leaving  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  found  a  church,  a  university,  and  a  free  school. 
BroAvne  (Sir  Thomas),  M.  D.,  an  English  philosopher 
and  writer,  born  in  London  Nov.  19,  1605.  He  practised 
medicine  at  Norwich  for  many  years.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  "  Religio  Medici  "  (1642),  which  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  "  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors  " 
(1646).  Ho  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  in  1671.  Died 
Nov.  19,  1082. 

BrowneH  (IIenrv  Howard),  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
Feb.  6,  1820,  graduated  at  Washington  College.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1841,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  became  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  such  as  "  The  Old  World," 
"  The  New  World,"  and  several  other  historical  works,  a 
volume  of  "Poems"  (1847),  "Lyrics  of  a  Day  "  (1S04), 
"War  Lyrics"  (1800).  His  poetry  has  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  a  volunteer  naval  officer, 
serving  on  F\irragut's  stafi".     Died  Oct.  31,  1872. 

BrowneH  (Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Chirch),  D.  D..  LL.D., 
was  born  at  Westford,  Mass..  Oct.  19,  1779,  and  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1804.  Ho  held  various  professorships, 
etc.  in  the  college  until  1816.  when  he  took  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1819  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Conneetieut,  and  was  the  first  president  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford  (1824-31).  He  published  an  "Exposi- 
tor" of  the  New  Testament,  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  "Religion  of  the  Heart  and  Life" 
(5  vols.,  1839-40"),  and  other  works.     Died  Jan.  13,  1805. 

Brown'ficld,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co..  Me.,  on 
the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R..  43  miles  N.  W.  of 
Portland,  has  manufactures  of  leather,  tubs,  etc.  P.  1323. 
Brown'helm,  a  post-twp  of  Lorain  co..  0.  Pop.  1461. 
Brown'hill,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Va.  P.  1692. 
Brownian  Movements  arc  those  seen  with  the  mi- 
croscope among  minute  jiarticles  (not  living)  in  a  limpid 
licpiid.  Robert  Brown  the  botanist  first  described  them  in 
1827.  These  molecular  movements  have  often  been  mis- 
taken for  ritrtl  motions.  When  the  minute  organisms  called 
Uaiterta  arc  exposed  to  a  heat  of  200°  F'.  tliey  are  killed, 
Ijut  molecular  motion  still  goes  on  in  a  manner  obviously 
different  from  their  living  movements.  The  same  phenom- 
enon can  be  exhibited  by  rubbing  line  powder  of  gamboge 
in  water,  and  placing  it  under  a  microscope.  Bealc  con- 
siders of  the  same  nature  the  motions  of  very  minute  bub- 
bles (ysJjj  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  within  certain  crystals. 
Those  movements  have  not  been  satisfactorily  exidaiuct', 
Beale  suggests  their  possible  connection  with  heat. 

Brown'ie,  a  spirit  of  the  fairy  order  in  the  old  super- 
stitions of  Scotland.  The  tradition  is  that  he  was  a  good- 
humored  g<ildin.  who  attached  himself  to  farmhouses,  and 
occupied  himself  when  the  family  were  in  bed  in  )ierform- 
ing  any  work,  such  as  churning,  threshing,  etc. — a  spirit 
not  seen  or  s]ioken  to,  and  only  known  by  the  ]icrformanco 
of  voluntary  labors.  In  Cornwall  a  goblin  known  as 
Browny  is  called  to  assist  at  the  swarming  of  bees. 
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Brown'ing,  a  post-township  of  Schuyler  co.,  Dl.    Pop. 

Browning  (Elizabeth  Barrett),  an  eminent  English 
poetess,  born  in  Herts  in  1S09.  She  was  liberally  educated, 
and  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with  success! 
She  published  in  1S26  a  volume  entitled  an  "Essay  on 
Mind,  and  other  Poems,"  and  in  1833  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  i5)sehylus  "  Prometheus  Bound."  Her  next  pro- 
duction was  ''The  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems"  (1S3S). 
Her  health  having  been  impaired  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  she  passed  several  years  in  seclusion.  In  1840 
she  was  married  to  the  poet  Robert  Browning,  and  went 
with  him  to  reside  in  Italy.  She  published  in  1850  her 
collected  works,  including  "The  Drama  of  Exile,"  and  a 
new  poem  called  "  Lady  Gcraldine's  Courlshiji."  Among 
her  other  poems  are  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows"  (1851),  "Au- 
rora Leigh"  (1851)),  and  "  Poems  before  Congress"  (I860). 
She  died  at  Florence  June  29,  1801,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  poetess  England  had  ever  produced. 

Browning  (Orville  H.),  a  statesman,  was  born  in 
Harrison  co.,  Ky.,  was  educated  at  Augusta  College,  studied 
law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  removed  to  Quincy, 
III.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  become  a  promi- 
nent State  politician,  was  U.  S.  Senator  (1881-63),  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  (1866-68),  and  acting  attorney-general 
of  the  U.  S.  (1868-69). 

Browning  (Robert),  an  eminent  English  poet,  born 
at  t'amberwell.  a  suburb  of  London,  in  1812,  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  London.  He  published  in  1835  the 
drama  of  "  Paracelsus,'  a  poem  remarkable  for  subtlety  of 
thought.  His  tragedy  of"  Straiford"  (1837)  was  performed 
without  success.  He  married  Miss  Barrett  in  1846,  after 
which  ho  resided  in  Italy  until  1861.  In  1855  he  pro- 
duced two  volumes  entitled  "Men  and  Women,"  which  are 
much  admired.  According  to  an  anonymous  critic,  "  thev 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  English  language  for  depth  and 
subtlety  of  conception  and  profound  analysis  of  the  human 
mind."  Among  his  other  works  are  "  Pippa  Passes,"  "The 
King  and  the  Book"  (1869),  "  Fifiue  at  the  Fair,  and  other 
Poems"  (1872),  and  the  "  Red  Cotton  Night-cap  Country" 
(1873),  His  poetry  is  too  obscure  to  please  the  general 
public. 

Brown'ington,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt., 
2  miles  from  Barton  Landing.  It  has  three  churches,  an 
academy,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  starch,  and  car- 
riages.    Pop.  901. 

Browu'low  (William  Gannaway),  an  American 
Methodist  divine  and  politician,  born  in  Wythe  co.,  Va., 
Aug.  29,  1805,  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  edited  the 
'•  Knoxville  Whig."  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1861  he  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Union  party,  and  in 
1865  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee  by  the  Republi- 
cans, and  re-elected  in  1867.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  in  1869.    D.  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  A]ir.  29,  1877. 

BroAvnlow,  Earls,  and  Viscounts  Alford  (1815,  in  the 
United  Kingdom),  Barons  Brownlow  (1776,  in  Great 
Britain),  and  Baronets  (1677),  a  prominent  family  of  Great 
Britain.  —  Adelbert  Wellington  Bikjwnlow,  the  third 
earl,  born  Aug.  19,  1844,  succeeded  his  brother  in  1867.  He 
was  member  of  Parliament  for  North  Shropshire  1866-67. 

Brown'marsh,  a  post-township  of  Bladen  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  800. 

Browns'burg,  a  post-villago  of  Lincoln  township, 
Hendricks  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  551. 

Brown-Sequard  (C.  EnouARn),  M.  D.,  a  distinguished 
physiologist,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  1818. 
He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Brown,  a  Philadeljihian,  and  a 
French  lady  named  Sequard.  He  studied  tn  Paris,  where 
he  graduated  as  M.  D.  in  1840.  He  gained  distinction  by 
experiments  on  blood,  animal  heat,  and  the  spinal  cord. 
These  highly  important  researches  are  believed  to  have 
thrown  as  much  light  as  those  of  any  other  observer  upon 
the  physiology  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  |)rofessr)r  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
in  Paris.  He  has  published  valuable  professional  works, 
and  resides  chiefly  in  the  V.  S. 

Brown'son  (Nathan),  a  )ihysiclan  and  statesman  of 
Georgia,  grailuated  at  Yale  in  1761,  was  a  member  of  the 
provincial  Congress  (1775),  a  surgeon  of  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  (1776 
and  177X),  was  chosen  governor  of  (reorgia  in  1781,  and 
was  afterwards  a  prominent  oflicial  of  the  State,  Died  in 
Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  in  1796. 

Brownson  (Orestes  ,4 in rsris).  LL.T>.. an  American 
journalist  and  theologian,  born  at  Sloekbridge,  Vt..  Sept. 
16,  1803.  He  founded  in  1838  "The  Boston  (Quarterly  Re- 
view," of  which  he  was  editor  for  five  years,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  "  ilemocratic  Review."  He  became 


a  Roman  Catholic  in  1844,  having  previously  been  a  Pres- 
byterian, Universalist,  and  Unitarian.  He  published  a 
novel,  "Charles  Elwood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted,"  and 
other  works.  He  conducted  Brownson's  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view."    D.  .Ajir.  17,  1876. 

Brown  Spar^  a  name  given  to  a  variety  of  dolomite  or 
magnesian  limestone,  which  is  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  is  sometimes  called  pearl  spar. 

Brown's  Store,  a  tp.  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Va.    P.  2117. 

Browns'town,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississipjd  R.  R.,  98  miles  W.  of 
Cincinnati  and  70  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis.  Iron  ore  aud 
timber  abound  here.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
572:  of  Browuslown  township,  2580. 

Brownstown,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  eo.,  Mich. 
Po]).  2037. 

Brownstown, atownshipofDavidson CO.,  N.  C.  P.987. 

Browns'villc,  a  township  of  Leo  eo.,  Ala.    Pop.  1425. 

Brownsville,  a  post-village  of  Prairie  co..  Ark.,  27 
miles  E.  of  Little  Rock,  on  the  road  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Here  an  engagement  took  place,  ,\ug.  25.  1863,  between  a 
division  of  U.  S.  cavalry  under  Gen.  J.  W.  Davidson  and 
the  (confederate  force  under  Gens.  Marmaduke  and  Walker. 
The  Confederates  were  driven  from  the  town  after  a  brief 
struggle. 

Brownsville,  a  post-township  of  Union  eo.,  Ind. 
Pop.  900. 

Brownsville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Edmondson  co., 
Ky.,  on  Green  River,  130  miles  S.  W.  of  Frankfort  and  10 
miles  W.  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Brownsville,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co..  Mo.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

Brownsville,  a  post-village  and  townjihip  of  Houston 
CO.,  Minn.  The  village  is  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
11  miles  below  La  Crosse.  Pop.  015;  total  pop.  1589.  Grain 
is  shipped  here  in  steamboats. 

BroAvnsville,  a  post-borough  of  Fayette  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Munougaheha,  35  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg,  has  four  banks, 
nine  churches,  large  glass-factories,  coal-mines,  iron-foun- 
dries, machine-shops,  distilleries,  planing-mills,  and  nume- 
rous other  industries.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  and 
is  connected  with  Pittsburg  by  steamboat  navigation.  It 
is  in  a  very  wealthy  agricultural  and  mineral  region.  It 
has  a  line  bridge  across  the  river.     Pop.  1749. 

Setii  T.  HiRD,  En.  "  Clipper." 

Brownsville,  a  post-township  of  Marlborough  co., 
S.  C.     Pop.  1597. 

Brownsville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Haywood  co., 
Tenn.,  is  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  R.  R.,  57  miles 
N.  E.  of  Memphis.  It  is  in  a  rich  cotton-growing  district, 
5  miles  N.  of  the  navigable  river  Hatehie.  It  ships  23,000 
bales  of  cotton  yearly,  and  has  an  $80,000  cotton-factory, 
4  colleges  (3  female,  1  male),  2  weekly  newspapers,  and 
gas-works.     Pop.  2457.  En.  "Bee." 

Brownsville,  a  river-port,  capital  of  Cameron  co., 
Tex.,  is  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Mnt- 
amoras  (Mexico),  and  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  is  about  280  miles  S.  W.  of  Galvestim.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  steam-navigation  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Mexicans.  Here  is  a  cus- 
tom-house and  a  Roman  Catholic  college.  Brownsville 
was  taken  from  the  Confederates  by  General  Banks  in 
Nov.,  1863..  It  has  one  daily,  one  semi-weekly,  and  two 
weekly  newspaiHTs.     Pop.  4905. 

Brown  Ifniversity,  an  institution  of  learning  founded 
in  1764  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  and  removed  to  Providence,  its 
jiresent  scat,  in  1770.  Its  first  name  was  Rhode  Island 
College,  but  in  1804  it  received  its  present  name,  in  honor 
of  Nicholas  Brown,  one  of  its  chief  benefactttrs.  .lames  Man- 
ning, D.  I>.,  was  its  first  ]iresident  (1765-90):  Jonathan 
Maxey,  D.  1).,  was  president  1792-1802,  and  .•Vsa  Messer, 
D.D.,"  1802-27.  From  1827  tol855,  the  Rev.  Francis  Way- 
land,  D.  U.,  was  ]i  resident  of  this  university,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  its  reputation.  He  was  succeeded  Ity  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  who  resigned  in  1867  to  aeee)it  the  ]iresi- 
dency  of  the  Peaboily  Educational  Fund,  His  immediate 
successor  was  Dr.  Caswell,  who  had  maintained  almost  a 
lifelong  connection  with  the  university.  He  gave  place,  in 
1 872.  to  the  Itev.  E.G.  Hcibinson.  D.  D.i  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  Bniwn  Univer- 
sity is  distinguished  by  its  unseetarian  eluiraeter,  thimgh 
the  Baptists  are  its  chief  patrons,  and  a  nnijority  of  the 
boaril  of  trustees  must  be  <»f  that  denomination.  One  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  this  seat  of  learning  is  its  choice 
library  of  38,tMI0  volumes,  one  of  the  very  best  in  America 
for  educational  purposes.  Its  statistics  for  1873  are  as 
follows:    instructors,  13;    undergraduates,   204;    alumni, 
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2554:     invested    funds,    $602,663;    property    (at    least), 

$1,200,000. 

BroAvnville,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  795. 

BrowuvillCj  a  township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.  P.  S60. 

Brownville,  a  city,  capital  of  Nemaha  co.,  Neb.,  on 
the  W.  .side  of  the  Missouri  River,  95  miles  by  water  S.  E. 
of  Oiimha,  or  05  by  rail,  and  at  the  same  distance  N.  W.  of 
St.  .Jose]>h,  Mi»,  It  has  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  congrega- 
tion of  Christian;;,  .'i  benevolent  societies,  1  national  and  1 
private  bunk,  graded  schools,  2  weekly  papers,  3  manufac- 
tories of  tobacco  and  cigars,  2  of  wagons,  1  brewery.  1  soap- 
factorv.  and  I  flouring  mill,  besides  other  less  imjiortaut 
in<lustries.  Five  railroads  are  projected  to  this  point.  Pup. 
1305;  of  Brownville  precinct,  2386. 

R.  0.  Whitehead,  Ed.  "Democrat." 

Brownville,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  N.  Y..  on 
the  right  bauk  of  Black  River,  and  on  the  Rome  and  Wa- 
tertown  R.  R.,  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Watertown,  and  about  5 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  It  has  several  manufactories  and 
mills.     Pop.  of  Brownville  township,  32Uf. 

Brown'wood,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Brown  co., 
Tex.,  about  125  miles  N.  W.  of  Austin  City. 

Bruce,  a  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Ontario  (Canada). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Lake  Huron,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Saugecn  River.  Area,  922  square  miles.  Pop. 
48,515.     Capital.  Walkcrton. 

Bruce,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.     Pop.  1921. 

Bruce,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  507. 

Bruce,  a  township  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  2145. 

Bruce,  a  township  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1034. 

Bruce,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  of  Scotland,  de- 
scended from  Robert  de  Bruis  (or  de  Brus),  a  Norman 
kuight  who  f<illc)wed  AVilliara  the  Conqueror  to  England  in 
lOlili,  He  derived  his  lineage  from  Brusi,  a  Northman,  a 
sou  of  the  famous  Sigurd.  His  younger  son,  Adam,  who 
acquired  a  large  estate  in  Yorkshire,  left  a  son,  Robert,  who 
received  from  David  I,  of  Scotland  a  grant  of  the  lordship 
of  Auuandale.  held  by  the  tenure  of  military  service.  He 
dieil  in  1141,  and  left  a  son,  Robert,  who  was  the  second  lord 
of  Aunandalc.  This  second  lord  had  a  grandson,  Robert, 
who  was  the  fourth  lord  of  Annandale.  He  married  Isa- 
bel, a  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  younger 
brother  of  King  AVilliam  the  Lion,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  royal  house  of  Bruce.  He  died  in  1245.  Rob- 
ert do  Bruee,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the  fifth  lord  of 
Annandale,  was  born  in  1210.  When  the  Scottish  throne 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Queen  Margaret  in  1290, 
this  Robert  de  Bruce  and  Baliol  claimed  the  throne.  The 
dispute  was  referred  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  decided 
in  favor  of  Baliol.  Robert  died  in  1295,  leaving  a  son, 
Robert,  who  by  his  marriage  with  the  countess  of  Carrick 
obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick  (1271).  He  fought  in 
the  English  army  against  Baliol  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
He  died  in  1304,  and  left  a  son,  Robert,  who  became  king 
of  Scotland. 

Bruce  (Archibald),  M.  D.,  born  in  New  York  in  1777, 
was  the  son  of  a  British  army  surgeon.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1795,  and  studied  medicine  and  min- 
eralogy five  years  in  Europe.  He  was  (1807-11)  professor 
of  materia  medica  and  mineralogy  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  became  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  and  in  1810  edited  the  "Journal  of 
American  Mineralogy."     Died  Feb.  22,  1818. 

Bruce  (Sir  Frederick  William  Adolphcs),  a  British 
diplomatist,  born  at  Elgin  Castle  in  1814,  was  a  brother  of 
Lord  Elgin.  He  was  consul-general  in  Egypt  in  1S49,  and 
in  1805  succeeded  Lord  Lyons  as  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton.    Died  in  Boston  in  1807. 

Bruce  (George),  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June 
26,  17S1,  came  in  1795  to  the  U.  S.,  and  became  a  printer 
in  Philadelphia.  In  ISO.'l  he  became  publisher  and  printer 
of  the  New  York  *' Daily  Advertiser  j "  in  1806,  with  his 
brother  David,  he  began  printing  books:  in  1812  they  in- 
troduced stereotyping  into  the  U.  S.,  and  soon  after  estab- 
lished an  extensive  type  and  stereotype  founding  business, 
in  which  they  acquired  great  reputation.  George,  with 
his  nephew  David,  invented  a  successful  type-casting 
machine.     Died  July  0,  1866. 

Bruce  (James),  a  Scottish  traveller,  born  in  the  county 
of  Stirling  Deo.  14,  17^10.  He  was  appointed  consul-gen- 
eral at  Algiers  in  176,'i,  after  which  he  studied  several 
Oriental  languages,  and  explored  the  antiquities  of  Bar- 
bary.  In  1768  he  departed  from  Cairo  on  a  journey  to 
Abyssinia,  in  order  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
Passing  through  Syene,  Cosseir,  and  Jidda,  he  reached 
Gondar  in  Feb.,  1770.     He  discovered  the  source  of  the 


Blue  Nile  in  November  of  that  year,  and  remained  about 
two  years  in  Abyssinia,  the  king  of  which  treated  him 
kindly.  He  passed  through  great  dangers  and  hardships 
in  his  return,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1774.  In  1790  he 
published  "  Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile" 
(5  vols.).  His  veracity  was  at  first  doubted  by  many,  but 
his  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  Salt,  Belzoni,  and 
others.  Died  April  27,  1794.  (See  A.  Murray,  *'  Life  of 
Bruce.") 

Bruce  (Michael),  a  Scottish  poet,  whose  productions 
(mostly  hymns)  are  characterized  by  singular  jiathos  and 
beauty,  was  born  at  Kinneswood,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
ross. Mar.  27,  1746.  He  died  of  consumption  July  5, 1767. 
In  1770  his  "  friend,"  the  Rev.  John  Logan  (1748-88).  pub- 
lished what  purported  to  be  his  literary  remains.  In  1781 
this  same  Logan  published  another  volume  of  poems,  which 
he  called  his  own.  The  best  of  these,  it  is  now  almost  ab- 
solutely certain,  came  from  the  pen  of  Jlichael  Bruce.  A 
baser  act  of  literary  piracy  was  never  perpetrated.  (See 
"The  Works  of  Michael  Bruce,"  edited  by  Kev.  Alexan- 
der B.  Grosakt,  1865.) 

Bruce  (Robert),  a  heroic  and  famous  king  of  Scotland, 
born  Mar.  21,  1274,  was  a  son  of  Robert  de  Bruce,  earl 
of  Carrick.  In  1296,  as  earl  of  Carrick,  he  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  of  England,  but  he  soon  joined  the  Scottish 
leaders  who  were  fighting  for  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land. Having  made  peace  with  Edward  I.,  he  became  in 
1200  one  of  the  four  regents  who  ruled  the  kingdom.  In 
l.'j05  he  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Red  Comyn, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  Baliol  nnd  was  a  claimant  of  the 
throne.  Bruce  killed  Comyn,  and  then  assembled  his  vas- 
sals and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  the  spring  of  LU!6.  His 
small  army  was  soon  defeated  by  the  English,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Rathlin,  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  all  winter.  Renewing 
the  contest  in  the  spring,  he  defeated  the  Engli.-h  at  Lou- 
don Hill  in  May,  11307.  In  less  than  two  years  he  made 
himself  master  of  nearly  all  Scotland,  and  in  l.'JOO  he  drove 
back  an  invading  army  of  Edward  II.  The  latter  invaded 
Scotland  again  in  1)114  with  an  army  of  about  100,000 
men.  Bruce,  who  had  less  than  half  as  many,  gained  a 
complete  victory  at  Bannoekburn,  June  24,  Llll.  In  LIIS 
the  Scots  invaded  England,  and  after  several  other  cam- 
paigns the  war  was  suspended  in  l.'*2^  by  a  truce.  By  a 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  l."I28  the  English  king  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Scotland.  Bruce  died  in  June, 
l-_i20,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David. 

Bru'cea,  a  genus  of  shrubs  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  order  Rutaeea?.  A  species  called  Bntcca  antulijHcn- 
terica  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  Its  leaves  are  said  to  be 
tonic,  astringent,  and  efficacious  in  dysentery.  The  leaves 
of  Brucen  Sumatranrty  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  China, 
have  similar  medicinal  virtues,  and  are  very  bitter. 

Bruce  Mines,  a  port  of  entry  of  the  Algoma  district, 
Ontario  (Canada),  near  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Huron,  35  miles 
below  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  has  very  productive  mines  of 
copper,  and  exports  considerable  quantities  of  fish.  Pop. 
about  1250. 

BruceviUe,apost-townshipof  Bullock  CO.,  Ala.  P.  862. 

Bruch'sal,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  on  the  river 
Salzbach,  and  on  the  railway  from  Heidelberg  to  Carls- 
ruhe,  14  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  north- 
western terminus  of  a  railway  which  extends  to  Fried- 
ricbshafen,  on  Lake  Constance.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a  fine 
palace,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  paper-mill.    Pop.  in  1871,  9786. 

Bru''eia,  or  Brucine,  a  very  bitter  and  poisonous 
vegetable  alkaloid  found  in  Stryrhnos  nitx  vouiicn.  It  is 
characterized  by  giving  a  blood-red  color  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  It  was  discovered  in  bark  incorrectly  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Brticen  atitkfi/senten'ca,  whence  its 
name.  Its  toxieological  effects  are  like  those  of  strychnia, 
but  it  is  far  less  active. 

Bru'cite,  the  native  magnesic  hydrate.  MgHjOz.  It  is 
found  in  serpentine  at  Hoboken,  N.J.  The  finest  speci- 
mens occur  in  the  ehrome*mines  of  Texas,  Pa. 

Briick'e  (Ernst  Wilhelm),  a  German  physiologist, 
born  at  Berlin  June  6.  1810.  became  in  1846  teacher  of  an- 
atomy at  the  Berlin  Art  Academy,  and  in  1840  professor  of 
physiology  in  Vienna.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Anatomische 
Beschreilnmg  des  Augenapfcis"  (1847),  and  *' Grundziige 
der  Physiologic  und  Systematik  der  Sprachlaute"  (1856). 

Bruck'er  (Johan.n  Jakob),  a  German  historian  and 
Protestant  minister,  born  at  Augsburg  Jan.  22.  1606. 
Among  his  works  is  a  "Critical  History  of  Philosophy" 
(in  Latin,  5  vols..  1741-U).  which  has  a  high  reputation. 
It  contains  valuable  biographical  materials,  but  is  deficient 
in  critical  analysis.     Died  Nov.  26,  1770. 

Bruel'lett's,  a  township  of  Edgar  co.,  111.    Pop.  1086. 
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Bru  ges  [Dutch  llrujyc,  or  nn„j,jen  (i.  c.  "bridges"); 
Lat.  Jiruya],  a  fortified  city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  tho 
province  of  West  Flanders,  is  situated  on  a  fertile  iilain 
about  8  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  W  miles  by  rail  \  W 
of  Brussels;  lat.  51°  12'  N.,  lou.  :]°  14'  E.  The  railway 
from  Osteud  to  Brussels  passes  through  Bruges,  which  is 
connected  with  tho  ocean  by  several  canals.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  numerous  bridges  (about  fifty-four)  which 
here  cross  the  canals.  It  contains  many  fiiie  Gothic  edi- 
fices, sumo  of  wliieh  were  built  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  are  richly  adorned  with  works  of  art.  Among  these 
are  the  church  of  Xotrc  Dame,  which  has  a  spiro  450  feet 
liigli,  and  contains  a  spleniliil  monuinent  of  Charles  tho 
Bold;  tho  town-hall,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  a  celebrated 
chime  of  forty-eight  bells;  and  llie  cathedral  of  St.  Sau- 
veur,  furnished  with  paintings  of  eminent  artists.  Mem- 
ling's  '■  Shrine  of  St.  Ursula  "  and  his  other  works  at  Bruges 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  niediieval  art. 
Bruges  has  an  academy  of  painting,  a  public  library,  a 
raiiseum,  an  episcopal  college,  a  hospital,  a  school  of  sur- 
gery, and  an  institution  for  the  blind.  Here  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics,  lace,  leather, 
cordage,  tobacco,  and  soap.  Several  thousand  females  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  of  fine  quality.  Bruu-es 
was  an  important  commercial  town  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest (UIWi),  after  which  it  continued  to  increase  in  riches 
and  population.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  great 
central  mart  of  the  Ilanseatic  League.  Its  manufactures 
were  also  very  extensive.  Tho  tapestry  and  cloths  of 
Bruges  were  celebrated  for  their  e.xcellence.  The  popula- 
tion once  c.-5ceeded  1!00,()I)0.  Its  prosperity  was  injured  by 
a  Dopular  revolt  in  14SS,  ami  by  the  persecutions  and  vex- 
ations which  it  suffered  under  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  P.  47,l'i21. 
lirilgsch  (Heivrii-h  K.uu,),  Ph.D.,  a  German  archro- 
ologist,  born  at  Berlin  Feb.  18,  1827.  He  was  Prussian 
consul  to  Cairo  in  IStif,  and  in  1868  was  charged  by  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt  with  the  organization  of  the  first  Egyp- 
tian university  in  Cairo,  where  he  now  (187;^)  resides.  He 
has  published  a  '*  Grammaire  Df-motique,"  "Monuments 
of  Egypt,"  a  "Hieroglyphic  Demotic  Dictionary"  (4  vols., 
1867-f)8),  and  other  similar  works. 

Briihl  (Giistavus),  JI.  D.,  born  at  Ilerdorf,  Prussia, 
May  yi,  I82(i,  studied  in  tho  colleges  of  Siegen,  Miinster- 
eifcl,  and  Treves,  where  be  graduated;  studied  medicine  at 
Munich,  Halle,  and  Berlin;  graduated  M.  D.  at  the  univer- 
sity .Sancti  Ludovici;  became  in  1848  a  physician  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O. :  was  physician  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  lecturer 
on  laryngoscopy,  etc.  in  Miami  Medical  College  :  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  president  of  tho  Peter  Claver  society  ftir 
the  education  of  colored  children  ;  was  in  1871  Democratic 
candidate  for  State  treasurer ;  acquired  fame  as  a  lecturer 
and  political  speaker;  edited  the  (lermftii  Pioufrr  1809-71  ; 
has  written  much  in  prose  and  verse  for  journals  :  author 
of  Ptirtiien  des  Urwaldn  (1871);  is  (1874)  one  of  the  exam- 
iners of  public  schools,  Cincinnati,  0.,  and  a  member  of 
many  learned  and  literary  societies. 

Brumaire,  the  sei^ond  month  in  the  calendar  of  the 
French  llepulilic,  is  perhaps  dei-ived  from  hniinr,  a  "mist," 
a  "  fog."  It  comprised  the  time  from  Oct.  2.'i  to  Nov.  21. 
The  ISth  Brumaire  (Nov.  9),  1799,  was  a  famous  epoch  in 
French  history.  Then  occurred  tho  crntp-</'i'tnt  which 
subverted  tlie  power  of  tho  Directory  and  raised  Bonaparte 
to  supreme  power  as  first  consul.  The  Directory  was  not 
jiopular,  and  wa,s  weakened  by  dissensions  among  the  di- 
rectors themselves,  two  of  whom.  Sieyes  and  Dueos,  pro- 
moted the  design  of  Bonaparte  by  resigning  on  the  eve 
of  the  crisis.  'The  Council  of  Elders  ami  Counidl  of  Five 
Hundred  were  dispersed  or  overawed  by  the  soblicry,  and 
the  new  r(5gime  was  established  witli  little  fighting. 

Bru'math,  a  town  of  (iermany,  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
10  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Strasburg.     Pop.  Otiill. 

Brum'inel    (Gkoh«f:    Bryan),    "Beau    Bruminel,"   a 
famous  fop,  born  in  London  in  1778,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford.    He  had  elegant  taste  in  dross,  became  intimate  with 
the  prince  of  Wales,  lived  in  sumptuous  stylo,  was  recog- 
nized as  an  oracle  in  questions  of    ctiipiette  and   dress, 
squandered  a  fortune,  wont  into  exile  in  1815,  and  died  at 
Caen  Mar.  29,  1810. 
Brum'iriet's  Crook,  a  tp.  of  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C.   P. 217. 
Bruiiai,  a  state  and  seaport  of  Bon.\i;o  (which  see). 
Briinck  (RicnAitn   FnANi.oEs    Piiiliite),  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  horn   at  Strasburg,   in  ALsace,  Dec.  30, 
1729.     He  was  liberally  educated  in  Paris,  ami  became  an 
ingenious  critic  and  bold  emendator  of  tlie  classics.      Ho 
edited   Anacreon,    .Vrislophanes,   So))liuclcs,   and    Terence, 
and  pulilished  "  Analecta  Vetcrum  Poetarum  IJrioeorum  " 
(1772-7()).    In  tho  French  Kevolution  ho  warmly  supported 
the  popular  cause.     Died  June  12,  ISOli. 
Bruiidisium.     Sec  Bui.NUisl. 


Bruuchaut,  or  Brunchilde,  a  famous  queen,  was  a. 
daughter  of  Athanagildus,  king  of  tho  Visigoths.  She  was 
married  in  568  A.  D.  to  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia.  .'Jhe 
was  beautiful,  ambitiou.s  and  high-spirited.  Her  husband 
was  assassinaleil  in  575  by  (ho  order  of  Fredegonda,  queen 
of  Neuslria.  She  afterwards  governed  the  kingdom  with 
ability,  and  obtained  an  ascendency  over  her  son  Childe- 
bcrt,  who  was  the  nominal  king.  Having  been  defeated  in 
battle  and  captured  by  Clotaire  II.,  sho  was  murdered  in 
61.'!  A.  D. 

Briincr  (IsAMBARD  Kixgdoh),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  a 

British  engineer,  born  at  Portsmouth  April  9,  180B.  Ho 
was  eni|iloycd  under  his  father  as  assistant  engineer  of 
tho  Thames  Tunnel,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  dis- 
played great  energy  and  ability.  In  18:;:!  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Uailway.  lie  was 
the  designer  and  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  steamship 
and  of  the  Great  Eastern,  said  to  be  the  largest  vessel  over 
built  in  the  world,  and  of  the  Uoyal  Albert  Bridge,  Sallash. 
(See  BuiDfiE,  by  Ge.v.  J.  G.  Bar.vard,  U.  S.  Army.)  Died 
Scjit.  M,  1S59. 

Brunei  (Sir  Mark  IsAsinARn).  F.  R.  S.,  a  celebrated  en- 
gineer, born  near  Rouen,  in  France,  .\pril  25,  1709,  was  tho 
lather  of  the  preceding.  Driven  from  Franco  by  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  ho  removed  to  New  York  in  179.'i,  and  designed 
tho  Bowery  Theatre  of  that  city.  In  1799  ho  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  married  a  Jliss  Kingdom.  He  was  distinguished 
fur  his  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  invented  several  useful 
machines.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
which  was  commenced  in  1825  and  opened  in  184:!.  Died 
Dec.  12,  1849.    (Sec  R.  Beamish,  "Life  of  M.  I.  Brunei.") 

Briiiicllos'olii  (Fii.iiM'o).  an  eminent  Italian  architect 
and  sculptor,  burn  at  Flurence  in  1.'177.  He  improved  tho 
theory  of  perspective,  and  efhciently  promoted  the  restora- 
tion of  the  anident  style  of  architecture  as  a  substitute  for 
tho  Gothie,  which  in  his  youth  prevailed  in  Italy.  About 
1418  he  was  .appointed  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence (Santa  Maria  del  Fiore),  which  had  been  cummenced 
about  1290.  and  was  unfinished.  He  raised  over  it  a  grand 
and  beautiful  dome,  which  is  one  of  the  birgost  in  the  world. 
Among  his  other  works  is  the  Pitti  Palace  of  Florence. 
Died  in  1444.  (See  BALni.\ucci,  "  Vita  di  F.  di  Scr  Bru- 
ncllesco,"  1812.) 

Brii'lli  (Leon'ardo).  a  learned  Italian  writer,  a  native 
of  .'\re/,zu,  and  hence  ealleil  LixjNARno  .Aretixu,  was  born 
in  l.'iOO.  He  obtained  a  high  othee  at  Flurence,  promoted 
the  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  translated  into  Latin 
some  works  of  Aristotle  and  other  classics.  Among  his 
original  writings  is  a  "  History  of  Florence,"  in  Latin. 
Died  Mar.  9,  1441. 

Briiiin  [Slavic,  Ilni«,  the  "ford"],  a  fortified  city  of 
Austria,  and  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarza  ami  the  Zwiltawa,  94 
miles  by  rail  N.  N.  E.  of  \'ienna  ami  I5it  miles  bv  rail  S.  E. 
of  Prague  ;  lat.  49°  II'  ,'i9"  N.,  Ion.  10°  .'16'  39'"'  E.  Hero 
is  the  castle  of  Spielberg,  used  as  a  state  prison.  Among 
the  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  catheilral,  the 
(_Iutiiic  ehurcli  of  St.  James,  the  LantthatiM,  formerly  a  rich 
Augustine  convent,  several  palaces  cd'  the  nobility,  and  a 
theatre.  Briinn  also  contains  a  miiseuin.  a  public  library, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  It  has  important  manufactures  of 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  ribbons,  glass,  soap,  and 
tobacco.  It  is  the  seat  nl'  the  highest  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  Moravia  and  .'Vustrian  Silesia  and  of  a  Romaai 
Catlndic  bishop.  Its  manufactures  of  woollens  are  said  to 
be  the  most  extensive  in  the  .Vustrian  empire.  Over  15,000 
persons  arc  eni]iloyed  in  the  factories,  according  to  tho 
census  of  1800.  Napoleon  used  Briinn  as  his  head-quarters 
befcua'  tho  battle  of  Austerlitz.     Pop.  in  1809,  73,404. 

Briiii'now,  von  (Piiii.ii'r),  Coixt,  a  diplomatist,  born 
at  Dresden  Aug.  31,  1797.  He  entered  the  Russian  civil 
service  in  his  youth,  and  was  sent  as  ambassadtir  to  Lon- 
don in  1840,  was  transferred  to  Frankfurt  in  1854,  and  at- 
tended the  Cunfcrence  of  Paris  in  1850.  In  1858  he  re- 
sumed his  former  position  in  Ltuulon,  and  look  part  in  tho 
CiUiferences  of  Lonilun  in  18G2,  1804,  and  1871.  Died  at 
London  Apr.  15,  1875. 

Bru'lio  [Lat.  lininiiH].  (GioRiiAXo),  an  eminent  Italian 
philusoplier,  burn  at  Nula,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1518.  lie  was  a  man  of  independent  and  speculative  spirit, 
anil  rejected  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Church.  On  ac- 
count of  his  opinions  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Geneva  in 
1580,  a  few  years  after  which  he  removed  to  Paris,  and 
passed  some  time  in  England.  His  jirincipal  witrks  are 
"  Spaccio  della  Bestia  trionfante"  (1581),  "Delia  Causa 
Principio  e  Uno,"  and  "Del  Infinilo  Inivcrso  e  Mondi." 
About  1592  he  returned  to  Italy  and  became  n  resident  of 
Pavfa.  Having  been  aceu.sed  of  heresy,  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Rome  fur  nearly  two  years, and  was  burned  as  a  hcnlio 
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Feb.  17,  1000.  Ilis  system  is  called  Pantheism,  and  has 
had  much  iuflueuce  in  modern  philosophy.  (SeeC.  U.  vox 
MuRR,  '•  Leben  und  Si;hrit'ten  des  G.  Bruno,"  1805;  N. 
Mih:ller,  "  G.  Bruno,  sa  A'ie  et  ses  Doctrines,"  IS-iO ; 
Ukhti,  "Vita  di  Giordano  Bruno,"  1868.) 

Bruno,  Paint,  founder  of  the  Carthusians,  was  born  at 
Coluj^nc  about  1040.  In  108G  he  retired  from  the  world, 
and  with  a  few  friends  began  to  live  in  solitude  near  Gre- 
noljle.  He  founded  there  the  order  of  Carthusians,  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict.  The  monastery  of  the 
(irande  Cliartreuse  was  afterwards  built  at  the  same  place. 
lie  died  Oct.  (I  1101. 

Uruno  the  Great,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  born  925 
A.  !>..  wiis  a  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  great  talents,  virtue,  and  learning,  and  had 
a  powerful  intiuenee  in  the  Church  and  State.  He  became 
lord  high  chancellor  of  the  empii-e.     Died  in  965. 

Bruno  City,  a  township  of  Elko  cc,  Nev.     Pop.  122. 

Brunol'ic  Acid,  a  substance  which  occurs  in  oil  of 
coal-tar,  associated  with  carbolic,  crcsylic,  and  rosolic  acids. 

Bruns^AVick,  a  duchy  of  the  German  empire,  consists 
of  thrt'c  larger  parts  and  several  enclaves.  Area.  1425 
square  miles.  The  larger  part,  containing  the  capital,  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  Prussia.  The  chief  mountaiu-raugo 
is  a  part  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  in  the  S.,  the  highest  point 
of  which  in  the  duchy  is  the  Wormberg,  3245  feet  high.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Ocker  in  the  N.,  and  the  Leino,  Aller, 
and  Bode.  The  chief  products  are  grain,  flax,  and  hops. 
Among  the  mineral  products  are  silver,  lead,  iron,  lignite, 
salt,  etc.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  linen,  wooden 
wares,  glass,  sugar,  tobacco,  paper,  cloths,  etc.,  also  large 
beer-breweries.  It  has  five  gymnasia,  one  polytechnic  school, 
a  theological  seminary,  two  normal,  and  numerous  other 
schools.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  duke  and  a  legislative 
body  of  furty-six  members.  The  receipts  and  expenses  for 
the  three  years  1870-72  were  each  estimated  at  7,196,400 
thalers.  The  public  debt  in  1871  amounted  to  23,765,768 
thalcrs.  Brunswick  is  represented  by  two  members  in  the 
Bundesrath  of  the  empire,  and  three  deputies  in  the  im- 
perial Reichstag.  Its  contingent  to  the  German  army  forms 
part  of  the  tenth  army  corps.     Pop.  in  1S71,  311,819. 

HlHtori). — Brunswick  formed  originally  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxony,  and  was  given  in  1194  to  Henry  the 
Lion.  His  grandson  Otto  became  first  duke  of  Brunswick 
in  1235,  After  having  been  divided  and  reunited  by  the 
descendants  of  Otto,  they  were  again  united  under  Ernest 
the  Confessor  (died  1546).  His  two  sons,  Henry  and  Wil- 
liam, again  divided  the  country,  and  formed  the  two 
branches  Brunswick-Oels  and  Brunswick-Llineburg,  the 
latter  of  which  reigned  as  electors  of  Hanover,  and  in  the 
person  of  George  I.  ascended  the  British  throne.  Bruns- 
wick was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  in  1813  it  again  became 
an  independent  state  under  Frederick  William,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Quatrebras  in  1815.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Karl,  who  was  expelled  from  the  country  in 
1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Wilhelm,  who  is  the 
present  duke.  Brunswick  joined  the  German  customs- 
union  in  1844,  assisted  Prussia  in  the  war  of  1866,  joined 
the  North  German  Confederation  in  the  same  year,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  German  empire  upon  its  revival 
in  1870.  AVith  the  death  of  Duke  Wilhelm  the  ducal  line 
of  Brunswick  will  become  extinct,  Duke  Charles  having 
died  in  Aug.,  1873,  without  issue.  While  the  duke  desires 
the  ex-king  of  Hanover  or  his  son  for'his  successor,  it  is 
believed  that  Prussia  would  favor  the  succession  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Queen  Victoria.  A.  J.  ScHE^f. 

Brunswick  [Ger.  Braunschweig;  anc.  Brnnonis  Vi- 
cub],  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same 
name,  is  on  the  river  Oker  and  in  a  level  district,  47  miles 
by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Hanover;  lat.  52°  16'  11"  N.,  Ion.  10° 
32'  09"  E.  The  old  fortifications  have  been  demolished  and 
converted  into  pleasant  promenades.  It  contains  a  magnif- 
icent ducal  palace,  an  ancient  cathedral,  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  with  a  steeple  310  feet  high,  a  mint,  an  opera- 
house,  a  town-hall,  and  a  museum  which  contains  paintings 
by  Albert  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Holbein,  and  other  great 
masters.  Railways  extend  from  this  town  to  Hanover, 
Magdeburg,  and  other  places.  Here  are  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  lacquered  wares,  pnpier-mack6, 
tobacco,  hardware,  etc.  A  great  annual  fair  is  held  here. 
Among  its  institutions  are  a  college,  a  gymnasium,  a  real- 
schule,  and  an  asylum  for  deaf-mutes.  This  is  a  very  old 
town.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Henry  the  Lion 
in  the  twelfth  century.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hanse 
League.     Pop.  in  1871,  57.883. 

Brunswick,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering 
on  South  Carolina.   Area,  950  square  miles.   It  is  bounded 


on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Waccamaw.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  partly  occupied  by  swamps.  Corn,  rice,  cotton, 
and  wool  are  produced.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Carolina 
('entral  and  the  Wilmington  Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  Rs. 
Capital,  Smithville.     Pop.  7754, 

Brunswick,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina.  Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  ))v  the 
Mchcrrin  River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Nottoway. 
The  surface  is  undulating  ;  the  soil  is  jiroductive.  Grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Cajjital,  Lawrenceville. 
Pop.  13,427. 

Brunswick,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Glynn  co.,  Ga., 
on  St.  Simon's  Sound.  8  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
80  miles  S.  S.  W,  of  Savannah.  It  is  the  S.  E.  terminus 
of  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  R.  K.,  and  the  E.  terminus 
of  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  R.  R.  It  has  a  safe  and 
spacious  harbor,  and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  export  of  ycIlow-pine  lumber.  It  has  one  weekly 
paper.  At  the  S.  end  of  St.  Simon's  Island,  and  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  sound,  is  St.  Simon's  light- 
house; lat.  31°  OS'  03"  N.,  Ion.  81°  23'  20"  W.  It  is  of 
brick,  108  feet  high,  and  shows  a  fixed  light  varied  by  red 
and  white  flashes.     Pop.  2348. 

T.  F.  Smith,  Ed.  "Seaport  Appeal." 

BrunsAl'ick,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  and  on  the  Maine 
Central  R.  R.,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Portland  and  about  8  miles 
W,  of  Bath  ;  lat.  43°  54'  5"  N.,  Ion.  69°  57'  4"  W.  It  is 
the  S.  terminus  of  the  Androscoggin  R.  K.,  and  is  the  Fito 
of  BowDOiN"  CoLLEGii  (which  see).  The  river  here  falls 
nearly  50  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  aff'ording 
abundant  water-power.  Brunswick  has  six  churches,  three 
national  banks,  a  cotton-miU.  and  other  manufactories.  It 
has  a  weekly  paper.  Many  ships  are  built  and  owned  here. 
Pop.  1449  ;  of  Brunswick  township,  4687. 

Brunswick,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Kanabec  co., 
Minn.,  on  Snake  River,  64  miles  N.  of  St.  Anthony.   P.  93. 

BrunsAVick,  a  post-village  of  Chariton  co..  Mo.,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Missoui'i  River,  292  miles  by  water  from  St. 
Louis,  and  on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R., 
90  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Kansas  City.  A  branch  railroad 
extends  from  this  place  north-westward  to  Chillicothe.  It  is 
situated  on  a  level,  fertile  prairie.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pop.  1645  ;  of  Brunswick  township,  4576. 

Brunswick,  a  township  of  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  con- 
tains a  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Troy.     Pop.  3128. 

Brunswick,  a  post-township  of  Medina  co.,  0.  Pop. 
980. 

Brunswick,  a  pofjf-township  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.  It  eon- 
tains  a  mineral  spring  of  some  note.     Pop.  221, 

Brunswick,  a  township  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  AVis.  Pop. 
575. 

BrunsAA'ick-Bevern  (August  Wilhelm),  Duke  of, 
a  Prussian  general,  born  Oct.  15,  1715,  took  part  in  the  wars 
of  Frederick  the  Great  against  Austria.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Lowasitz,  Reichenberg,  Prague, 
and  Kolliu.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Bres- 
lau  in  1757,  and  was  released  in  1758.  Died  Aug.  1, 17S1. 
He  was  the  tallest  soldier  of  his  time  in  the  Prussian  army. 

Brunswick  Black  is  a  varnish  employed  to  coat  over 
coarsely-tinished  iron  grates,  fenders,  etc.  It  is  composed 
mainly  of  lampblack  and  turpentine.  It  is  applied  with  a 
brush,  dries  quickly,  and  leaves  a  shining,  jet  black  surface. 

Brunswick  Green,  a  pigment  used  in  the  arts,  con- 
sisting of  the  hydratcd  chloride  and  the  oxide  of  copper.  It 
is  obtained  by  exposing  metallic  copper  to  the  action  of  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  or  by  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  and 
common  salt  into  a  paste  with  water.  It  is  also  generated 
by  the  action  of  sea-water  on  copper,  and  occurs  native  in 
Atacama  in  the  form  of  green  sand,  hence  called  atacamite. 

Bruns'wick-Lii'neburg  (Karl  Wilhklm  Fp-rdi- 
nand),  Duke  of,  a  Germau  general,  born  Oct.  9,  1735,  was 
a  nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Duke 
Karl.  He  fought  fur  his  uncle  in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  and 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1780.  He  became  in  1792 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  which  invaded  France  and  were  repulsed  by  Du- 
mouriez.  In  1793  he  resigned  the  command.  He  took 
command  of  the  Prussian  army  in  1806.  and  was  defeated 
by  the  French  at  Jena  in  October  of  that  year.  In  this 
battle  he  was  mortally  wounded.     Died  Nov.  10,  1806. 

Bru'sa,  or  Bur'sa  (anc.  Prusa  ad  Olympum),  a  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  theN. 
base  of  Mount  Olympus,  about  60  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  on  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  and  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  external  appearance,  having  more  than 
200  mosques  and  minarets,  some  of  which  are  very  hand- 
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some  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  are  kept  clean  by  run- 
ning water.  Hero  are  many  colleges  and  schools,  several 
Armenian  churches,  and  largo  baiaars  supplied  with  Eu- 
ropean goods,  lirusa  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities 
in  Asiatic  Turliey,  and  raw  silk  is  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port. It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  satin,  gauze,  cution 
cloths,  and  tapestry.  The  silks  of  Brusa  are  highly  esteem- 
ed in  the  European  markets.  Here  are  warm  mineral  .■springs 
which  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  I'liii'i  was  the  cap- 
ital of  ancient  Uithynia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  Orkhan  in  1320,  after  which  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Turkish  empire  until  1453.  Feb.  28,  185.5,  the  town 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    Pop.  about  7li,UU0. 

Brusanti'ni  (Vincenzo),  Coh.vt,  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Ho  went  in  youth  to  Rome  to  seek  his 
fortune,  but  forj,'ot  his  purpose,  and  was  put  into  prison  on 
account  of  certain  indiscreet  acts.  In  prison  bo  suffered 
much.  lie  afterwards  made  a  long  tour  throughout  Italy, 
and  his  talents  won  him  the  patronage  of  many  [irinces. 
His  indiscretion,  however,  lost  him  whatever  favors  he  had 
gained,  and  in  1570  ho  died  at  Ferrara,  his  native  town. 
He  is  known  by  his  ".Angelica  Inamorata"  and  "Cento 
Novello,"  imitations,  the  one  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  of 
Ariosto,  and  the  other  of  the  "  Decameron"  of  Boccaccio. 
Both  are  clumsy,  cold,  and  untasteful  performances. 

Brusasor'ci  (properly  Homkn-ico  Ri'ccio),  a  painter, 
born  at  Verona,  Italy,  in  1491.  His  title  of  "the  Titian 
of  Verona"  was  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his 
imitalion  of  the  stylo  of  that  master.  His  works,  which 
have  been  greatly  overpraised,  are  chiefly  at  Verona. 
Many  of  them  are  in  fresco.  Died  in  1507. — His  son, 
Fki.ii-e  Riccio,  called  the  Yoit.ngur  BuusAsonci  (1540- 
10U5),  was  a  skilful  painter  on  marble  and  alabaster. 

Bru.s'chius,  or  Brusch  (GASPAun),  a  (ierman  his- 
torian, boru  Aug.  19,  1518,  at  Schlakenwald  in  Bohemia, 
was  in  1552  made  a  count  palatine  and  poet  laureate  by 
Ferdinanii,  king  of  tiie  Romans.  He  favored  Eulher  and 
Mclanchthon,  and  in  1559  was  murdered  in  a  forest  by  some 
gentlemen  who  thought  themselves  satirized  by  him.  His 
chief  historical  works  jiro  ''  Do  Uermania^  episeopatibus 
epitome"  (1549)  and  **  Monasteriorum  tiermania;  prajcip- 
uoruui  Chronologia"  (1551). 

Brushy  an  instrument  for  removing  dirt  from  various 
surfaces  by  friction,  for  adjusting  the  hair,  or  for  polish- 
ing, or  applying  paints,  whitewashes,  and  the  like.  Hogs' 
bristles  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  material  for  the  frictiou 
surface  of  the  best  brushes,  but  for  delicate  work  camel's, 
bailger's,  sable's,  and  rabbit's  hair  is  used.  Wire  brushes 
are  used  in  various  departments  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Split  whalebone  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
bristles.  Broom-corn  and  twigs  of  trees  are  often  employed 
for  stiff  brushes,  and  the  coarse  instruments  used  in  clean- 
ing streets  are  partly  made  from  piassaba  ami  other  im- 
ported j)alm  fibres.  Most  brushes  are  marie  by  joining 
some  of  the  above  materials  to  a  stock  of  wood,  leather, 
bone,  or  metal,  by  various  methods — a  business  which  gives 
employment  to  many  thousands  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S. 
Ingenious  machines  have  boon  invented  for  the  performance 
of  various  parts  of  the  work  of  making  brushes  ;  and  these 
machines  have  greatly  reduced  the  labor  ami  expense  of 
making  some  kinds  of  brushes.  Other  kinds  are  still  made 
by  baud. 

Brush  (GEonr.E  Jauvis),  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
15,  1831,  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  at  the  University 
of  Munich,  the  Mining  Academy  of  Freiberg,  Sa.xony,  and 
tho  School  of  Mines  in  Loudon.  He  became  in  1855  |)ro- 
fessor  of  metallurgy  in  I'alc.  to  which  the  professorship  of 
mineralogy  was  added  in  ISOI.  He  is  e.\eeulive  oflieer  of 
the  Sheffield  Scicntitio  School,  and  has  published  numerous 
papers  in  the  "  American  .Journal  of  Scieuec,"  and  is  author 
of  )iarts  of  tho  fifth  edition  of  Dana's  "Mineralogy." 

Brush  Creek,  a  twp.  of  Washington  eo.,  Ark.  P.  740. 

Brush  Creek,  a  township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  422. 

Brush  Creek,  a  township  of  Yanoy  co.,  N.  C.    P.  495. 

Brush  Creek,  a  townaliip  of  Jefferson  co.,  0.   P.  097. 

Brush  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Muskingum  co.,  0. 
Po],.  1292. 

Brush  Creek,  a  township  of  Scioto  oo.,  0.     P.  1410. 

Brush  Creek,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     P.  870. 

Brush  Turkey  (Tullciinlht  Liiilmmi),  smuetimes  call- 
ed Wattled  Tallegalla'aud  New  Holland  Vulture, 
a  liird  of  Australia  reuiarkabb'  for  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  its  eggs  are  hatched.  Several  pairs  of  these  birds 
having  united  to  build  a  nest,  collect  leaves,  grass,  etc.  into 
a  hen]i,  sometimes  In  the  amount  of  several  cart-loads.  In 
tliis  mass  the  several  females  deposit  their  eggs,  where  they 
remain  till  hatched  by  tho  artificial  heat  of  tho  mound. 


The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  our  common  turkey,  and  has 
wattles  on  its  head  and  neck.     When  pursued,  it  endeavors 


Crush  Turkey. 
to  make  its  escape  liy  running  through  the  tangled  brush 
or  by  flying  into  tin;  low  branches  of  ii  neighboring  tree. 

IJcsides  the  above,  there  are  several  other  epccies  and  gen- 
era, all  Australian,  and  nearly  all  cIoHcly  resembling  tho 
above  bird  in  its  peculiar  habits.  These  now  constitute  the 
family  Mcgapodidie.  (See  Mec.apodid.e.)  The  birds  oro 
edible,  and  are  much  sought  as  game. 

lirnsh  Vallcvy  a  post-township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa, 

Top.  1  (*)()('). 

Brushy  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Anderson  co.,  S.  C. 

P^ip.  17.')2. 

Brushy  Lake,  a  townsliip  of  Cross  eo.,  Ark.   Pop.  313. 
Brushy  Mountain,  a  township  of  M'iikes  eo.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  4:u. 

Bruso'ni  (GinoLAMo),  an  Italian  historian  and  poet, 
born  at  Lcgnaiio  Dec.  Ill,  1(»I0.  lie  wr<ite  many  Latin 
and  Italian  poems,  and  was  Utv  a  time  conlined  in  prison  at 
Venice  for  assuming  improperly  the  dress  of  a  Carthusian 
monk.  He  wrote  many  historical  and  other  works,  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  is  "  Istoria  d'ltalia"  (1666-80), 
l>ied  after  1G79. 

Brus'sels,  a  post-township  of  Door  co..  Wis.     P.  -106. 

Brus'sels  [Dutch,  Tirutt^il:  Fr.Zfn(.r(7//*],thecai»ital  of 
Bclgiuiu,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  JJrabaut,  on  the  river 
Sennc,  27  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Antwerp,  and  227  miles  bv  rail 
N.  N.  E.  of  Paris;  lat.  5t)°  hV  10"  N.,  Ion.  4°  22'  13"  E. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  sbipe  of  a  lull  which  riscj^  2iMI  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  partly  tui  a  fertile  plain. 
Tlio  upper  town  on  the  hill  is  the  most  modern  and  fashion- 
able, anil  contains  the  royal  palace,  public  offices,  and  tho 
finest  hotels.  IJrus.sels  is  the  most  important  and  populous 
city  of  Belgium,  is  reiuarkable  for  the  number  and  richness 
of  its  anti(jue  buildings,  and  ranks  among  the  finest  oities 
of  Europe.  The  walls  which  formerly  surrounded  this 
city  have  been  converted  into  boulevards,  broad  promen- 
ades lined  with  double  rows  of  shade  trees.  The  AII6e 
Verto  is  a  fashinnalde  promenade  along  the  ^^cheldt  Canal, 
and  extends  to  the  royal  palace  of  Laeken.  about  ;i  miles 
N.  of  the  city.  The  principal  public  squares  are  the  Placo 
Royale,  the  iJrande  Place,  in  which  stands  the  hAtcl  do 
ville,  and  the  Placo  de  la  JMonnaic,  which  contains  tho 
mint,  the  theatre,  and  tho  exchange.  Among  its  remark- 
able eilitices  are  the  hotel  de  ville.  a  tine  (Jothic  structure, 
with  a  spire  ."ii*  I  feet  high,  in  the  grand  hall  of  which  the 
em])eror  Charles  V.  abdicated  in  IJ.'i;');  the  iJothic  cathe- 
dral of  St.  tiudule,  which  was  built  about  1270.  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  (minted  windows,  numerous  statues,  and 
earveil  pulpit:  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Cliapelle, 
eonunence4l  in  ll.'U  ;  the  royal  jialaee;  the  modern  church 
of  Notre  Dame  de  lion  Secmirs ;  the  former  })alace  of  the 
prince  of  Orange;  and  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
contains  a  largo  collection  of  paintings  of  the  Flemish 
school.  Brussels  has  a  public  library  of  about  200. 000 
volumes;  a  botanic  garden  ;  an  astronomical  observatory, 
one  of  tho  finest  in  Europe;  a  magnetic  observatory;  a 
free  university,  founded  in  IS;M.  with  four  faculties — viz. 
law,  medicine,  mathematical  nm\  jdiysical  sciences,  and 
belles-lettres  ;  a  normal  school,  a  polytechnic  school,  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  antl  for  deaf-mutes.  The  only  mint 
of  the  kingdom  is  situated  here.  Brussels  is  one  of  the 
great  centres  of  Belgian  industry,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  lace  which  is  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  other  chief  products  of  its  manufactories  aro 
fine  linens,  damasks,  ribbons,  gold  and  silver  embroidery, 
glass  mirrors,  jewelry,  paper,  porcelain,  hats,  mathemati- 
cal and  musical  instruments,  carriages,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts. Its  traile  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  which  connects 
it  with  Antwerp,  and  by  railways  which  radiate  in  manj 
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directions.  About  one-third  of  the  people  of  this  city  speak 
French,  nnd  the  others  Flemish  or  Dutch.  Pop.  in  1869, 
with  suburb.*.  314,077.  Revised  by  A.  J.  Schem. 

Bru'toii,  a  township  of  York  CO.,  Ya>.     Pop.  1S39. 
Bru'tiis,  a  township  of  Cayuga  CO.,  N.  Y.    It  contains 
the  village  uf  \Vecd.sport.     Pop.  2621. 

Brutus  (Lucirs  Ju.virs),  a  famous  Roman  patriot,  was 
a  son  of  Tarquinia  and  a  nej)hew  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
According  to  tradition,  that  tyrant  was  about  to  ]mt  him 
to  death,  but  he  .«aved  his  life  by  feigning  idiocy,  which 
was  the  origin  of  his  surname  linttiin.  AVhen  the  tragic 
fate  of  Lucretia  had  prepared  the  people  to  revolt,  Brutus 
led  them,  expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Rome,  and  founded 
a  republic  (509  B.  (\).  He  was  then  elected  one  of  the 
consuls.  He  ordered  the  execution  of  his  own  sons,  Titus 
and  Tiberius,  who  were  convicted  of  treason.  About  51)7 
he  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Tarquins. 

Brutus  {M.\i!rrs  Jrxirs),  a  Roman  republican,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  85  B.  C.  He  married 
Porcia,  the  daughter  of  Cato  Uticejisis,  who  was  his 
maternal  uncle.  In  the  civil  war  he  fought  under  Pom- 
pey  against  Cajsar,  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ho 
was  kindly  treated  by  the  dictator,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  friendly  relations  ;  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  His  zeal  for  republican  liberty  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friend  Cassius  induced  him  to  join  the  con- 
spiracy against  Civsar;  both  took  part  in  his  murder  ;  be- 
came prominent  leaders  of  the  republican  ]iarty  ;  led  an 
army  against  that  of  Antony  and  Octavius  at  Philippi  (12 
B.  C),  and  after  the  reverse  of  Cassius,  Brutus  killed  him- 
self <m  the  tield. 

Briix,  or  Brix,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  river  Bila, 
14  miles  N.  of  Saaz.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  rcalschule, 
numerous  churches,  coal-mines,  and  manufactures  of  salts 
from  the  famous  mineral  .spring  of  Seidlitz.  P.  in  1869,  0.308. 

Brv'an,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 
Area,  472  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Ogeechce  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Cannouchco.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  sandy.  Rice,  corn,  oats, 
cotton,  and  wool  are  raised.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R. 
passes  through  it.     Ca]iital,  Eden.     Pop.  5252. 

Bryan,  a  post-village  of  Sweetwater  co.,  Wy.,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Bryan,  a  township  of  Surrey  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  10.32. 

Bryanv  capital  of  Williams  co.,  0.,  on  the  Air-Lino 
R.  R.,  54  miles  W.  of  Toledo.  It  has  two  banks,  an 
academy,  and  important  manufactures,  .and  is  noted  for 
its  artesian  wells.  Two  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Pop. 
2284.  P.  C.  Heyes,  Pub.  "  Press." 

Bryan,  a  city,  capit,al  of  Brazos  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Texas 
Central  R.  R.,  100  miles  X.  W.  of  Houston  and  8  E.  of 
Brazos  River,  has  a  cotton-gin  and  mill-factory,  a  manu- 
factory of  tobacco,  one  of  carriages,  one  of  soap,  and  one 
of  cotton-seed  oil.  It  has  a  college,  a  newspaper,  two 
academies,  three  benevolent  societies,  eight  churches,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  -\gricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. Goodwin  &  Smith,  Eds.  "Bryan  Appeal." 

Bryanites.     See  Bible  Christians. 

Bry'ant  (William  Cillen),  b.  Nov.  3,  1794.  at  Cum- 
mington.  Hampshire  CO.,  Mass. ;  educated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, which  he  entered  in  1810.  He  studied  law.  and  in 
1815  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  after  practising  success- 
fully for  ten  years,  first  at  Plainfield  and  then  at  Great 
Barrington.  removed  in  1825  to  New  York,  and  engaged  in 
the  business  of  an  editor.  In  1826  he  became  connected 
with  tie  "Evening  Post,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor-in- 
chief  till  his  death.  Under  his  direction  this  paper  main- 
tained through  a  long  series  of  years  a  high  standing  in 
the  American  press  by  the  boldness  of  its  protest  against 
slavery  before  the  war,  by  the  vigor  of  its  support  to  the 
government  during  the  war,  by  the  fidelity  and  ability  of 
its  advocacy  of  Democratic  freedom  in  trade  and  legisla- 
tion, and  by  the  purity  of  its  moral  tone.  In  1834,  1845, 
1849,  and  1857,  Mr.  Bryant  visited  Europe,  and  presented 
the  literary  fruit  of  his  tr.avel  in  a  scries  of  "  Letters  of  a 
Tr.aveller"  and  "Letters  from  .Spain  and  other  Countries." 
which  rank  high  in  literature  of  their  class.  Unpretending 
yet  elegant  in  manner,  they  give  the  facts  as  these  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  writer  without  embellishment  of 
fancy  or  ornament  of  style.  In  the  world  of  literature  Mr. 
Bryant  is  known  cbiitiy  as  a  poet,  and  here  his  name  is 
illustrious  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Bryant's  career  as  a 
poet  began  very  early.  He  contributed  verses  to  the  county 
gazette  before  he  was  ten  years  old ;  in  his  fourteenth  year 
he  published  a  political  satire,  "  The  Embargo."  together 
with  another  long  poem  "  The  Spanish  Revolution."  which 
in  a  twelvemonth  reached  a  second  edition.  "  Thanatop- 
sis,"  perhaps  the  most  impressive  and  most  widely  known 


of  his  pieces,  was  produced  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He 
published  the  first  volume  of  poems  in  1821  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  first  complete  collection  in  1832  at  Xew  York' 
Nevertheless,  his  poems  are  not  many,  nor  are  they  the 
product  of  a  facile  muse.  The  ear  for  rhythm  and  the  tal- 
ent for  graceful  expression  are  probably  gifts  of  his  nature, 
for  they  are  present  in  his  first  poems,  "  The  Ages  "  and 
"  Thanatopsis."  But  the  princi])al  characteristic  of  his 
poetry  is  thoughtfulness  ;  the  intellectual  process  by  which 
ideas  ripen  in  his  mind  would  seem  to  be  long  and  slow 
anil  consequently  they  lack  that  flash  which  accompanies 
the  revelations  of  an  impassioned  imagination  :  but  they 
are  bright,  clear,  and  sweet.  The  latest  fruit  of  his  genius 
is  his  translation  of  Homer,  of  which  the  "  Iliad  "  appeared 
in  1870,  and  the  "Odyssey  "  in  1871.  The  work  is  a  monu- 
ment of  industry;  and  in  some  important  respects,  in  the 
fluency  and  variety  of  the  rhythm,  and  in  the  simplicitv. 
copiousness,  and  dignity  of  the  expression,  deserves  a  place 
with  the  masterpieces  of  translation.  Mr.  Bryant  responded 
to  frequent  invitations  to  make  ceremonial  addresses — a 
duty  that  he  discharged  with  rare  felicity.  His  efforts  in 
this  kind  have  been  collected  in  a  volume  of  "Orations 
and  Addresses."  In  his  old  age,  too,  he  was  honrjred  in 
many  ways  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  delighted  to  p.ay 
tributes  of  respect  to  his  literary  eminence,  the  breadth  of 
his  public  spirit,  the  faithfulness  of  his  public  service,  and 
the  worth  of  his  private  character.  Mr.  Bryant's  summer 
residence  was  at  Roslyn,  L.  I.  D.  at  New  York  City  .June 
12,  1878.  Revised  by  0.  B.  Frothingham. 

Bry 'antown,  a  post-twp.  of  Charles  co.,  Md.  Poji.  3029. 

Bryd'ges  (Sir  Samuel  Egerton),  an  English  writer  and 
bibliographer,  born  in  Kent  Nov.  30,  1762,  published,  be- 
sides many  novels,  letters,  poems,  etc..  "  Censura  Literaria, 
containing  Titles  and  Opinions  of  Old  English  Books  " 
(10  vols.,  1805-09).  "The  British  Bibliographer"  (4  vols. 
8vo,  1810-14),  and  "Res  Literaria;"  (3  vols.,  1821).  He 
claimed  that  he  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  barony  of  Chan- 
dos,  but  his  title  was  not  recognized.  D.  at  Geneva  Sept. 
8,  1837.     (See  his  "  Autobiography,"  2  vols.,  1834.) 

Bryen'uias  (Niccphorus),  a  Byzantine  historian  and 
general,  was  a  minister  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  whose  daughter, 
.Anna  Comnena,  he  married.  Died  about  1137.  His  "His- 
tory of  Constantinople"  was  edited  by  Meineke  (1836). 

Bryn'hild,  or  BrynhiI'da,  a  beautiful  maiden,  cele- 
brated in  the  Norse  mythology.  Though  called  a  valkyria, 
she  is  evidently  the  same  person  as  the  Princess  Brunhild 
of  the  "  Nibelungen  Lied."  (.See  TnoRp's  "  Northern  Jly- 
thology."  vol.  i.;  see  also  Nibelungen  Lied,  in  this  work.) 

Bry'ony  {Bryonia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Cucurbitacete,  having  triadelphous  stamens,  with  distinct 
anthers,  and  stems  which  climb  by  means  of  lateral  ten- 
drils. The  flowers  are  camjianulate,  5-partite,  and  uni- 
sexual. The  common  bryony  (Bri/unia  dioica)  is  a  native 
of  England,  has  palmate  or  5-lobcd  leaves,  and  bears  red 
berries  about  as  large  as  a  pea.  It  abounds  in  a  fetid  and 
acrid  juice.  The  large  perennial  root  is  a  purgative  and 
emetic,  and  is  employed  in  medicine,  especially  in  homce- 
opathic  practice.  The  root  of  Bryonia  albtt  possesses  simi- 
lar properties,  and  contains  a  hitter,  poisonous  principle 
called  bn'oiihie.  The  Brionia  Boykinii  grows  in  the 
Southern  U.  S. 

Bryony,  Black  {Tamus  co}nmu»ia),  a  plant  of  the 
order  Dioscoreaccce,  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 
It  has  long  twining  stems,  cordate,  undivided  leaves,  and 
red  berries  which  are  succulent  but  unwholesome.  It  is 
acrid,  but  the  young  suckers,  in  which  the  acrid  princijde 
is  not  fully  developed,  are  eaten  in  Greece  like  asparagus. 

Bryozo'a  [Gr.  jSpuoc,  "moss,"  and  ^wof,  "an  animal"], 
an  order  of  animals  which  appears  to  occupy  an  interme- 
diate place  between  mollusks  and  articulates.  Most  writers 
have  called  them  mollusks  ;  others  class  them  with  the"mol- 
luseoids  ;"  while  some  refer  them  to  the  .^rticulata.  They 
are  very  small,  and  moss-like  or  polyp-like  in  appearance, 
mostly  marine,  but  some  species  live  in  fresh  water. 

Bry'son,  avillageof  Pontiac  co.,  Quebec  (Canada),  has 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bryson  (Andrew  J.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  July  25.  1823,  in 
New  York,  entered  the  navy,  became  commander  in  1862 
and  captain  in  1806;  commanded  the  iron-clad  Lehigh  in 
1803  and  1864  at  the  reduction  of  Fort  Macon,  and  was  in 
all  the  important  fights  with  the  defences  of  Charleston 
harbor.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Bu'aze,  an  African  plant,  of  which  the  botanical  rela- 
tions arc  not  yet  known,  but  which  is  likely  to  prove  of 
importance  on  account  of  its  fibre.  Dr.  Livingstone  found 
it  growing  in  large  quantities  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
thinks  its  fibre  stronger  and  finer  than  that  of  flax. 
Bu'balus,BubaIis,  or  Bubale  [Gr.  ^ou^oAo;,  aterm 
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anciently  applied  to  a,  species  of  antelope],  a  genus  of 
Bovi.kc  vrhich  is  formed  by  the  buffaloes  of  India  and 
Al'rie:!,  the  anoa,  and  perhaps  the  musk-ox  of  North  Amer- 
ica ( ISiibidm  or  Uitiboa  mtm-liahu).  It  includes  those  species 
which  have  the  bony  core  of  the  horn  excavated,  with 
large  cells  or  sinuses  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the 
nose.  The  horns  are  flattened,  and  bend  laterally  with  a 
backward  direction.  The  AnlHopc  JJuhdliu,  a  native  of 
Barbary,  is  about  the  size  of  a  largo  stag,  and  has  a  head 
and  muzzle  like  an  ox.  Its  horns  are  furnished  with  a 
number  of  thickened  rings,  and  are  curved  so  that  the 
points  are  directed  backward.  It  is  gregarious.  The  iigurc 
of  this  animal  is  found  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Kgypt. 

Bubas'tis  (the  Pi-bcflh  of  .Scripture  and  modern  Tvl- 
boulii).  a  ruined  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  about  75  miles  a  little  E.  of  N.  from  Cairo;  hit.  I!U° 
;i6'  N.,  Ion.  ?i\°  '.V.V  E.  The  site  is  now  occupi<Ml  bv  ex- 
tensive mounds  containing  the  remains  of  brick  houses 
and  broken  pottery. 

Bubastis,  a  goddess  of  ancient  Egypt,  a  deification 
of  the  moon  corresponding  to  the  Greek  .Artemis,  said  to 
signify  lilcrally  "  she  who  multiplies  her  aspects;"  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  changes  of  the  moon.  According  to  other 
authorities,  Bubastis  was  the  deification  of  the  cat,  which 
animal,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  olijeet  of  worship  in  an- 
cient Egypt.  Her  name,  according  to  inodcru  Egyptolo- 
gisfs,  was  Pfflit  or  Pun/it. 

Biib'ble  [Ltit.  built,  ,-  Fr.  bullr],  a  globular  film  or  ves- 
icle of  water  or  other  lifjuid  infiatcd  with  air,  va])or,  or  gas. 
The  air  usually  expands  until  the  film  is  burst  by  the  dis- 
tension. Bubbles  formed  \vith  a  mixture  of  water  and 
soap  will  float  in  the  air  and  exliibit  interesting  optical 
phenomena.  ''The  colors,"  says  .Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  "which 
glitter  on  a  sonp-bubblc  are  the  immediate  consequence  of 
a  prinei|)le  the  most  important  from  the  variety  of  phe- 
nomena it  explains,  and  the  most  beautiful  from  its  sim- 
plicity and  eom])endious  neatness,  in  the  whole  science  of 
optics."  (See  Thin  I'l.itf.s,  C'oLoits  of.)  The  formation 
of  bubbles  of  steam  (ebullition)  always  occurs  when  wsiter 
is  heated  to  the  boiling-point. 

Buccaneer'  [Fr.  bnucanicr],  a  name  applied  to  the 
famous  ;idventurers  or  filibusters  who  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  infested  the  West  Indies  and  the 
.Spanish  colonics  of  .Soutli  America.  They  were  mostly 
Englisli  and  French,  and  were  united  by  a  common  hos- 
tility to  the  Spaniards,  to  ])lunder  whom  was  their  princi- 
pal object  and  business.  For  mutual  protection  against  the 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  they  organized  themselves  into  an 
association  or  community  bound  by  a  simple  code  of  laws. 
The  island  of  Tortuga  was  at  one  time  occupiied  by  them, 
and  was  their  chief  base  of  opcra-tions.  They  took  immense 
booty  from  the  Spanish  galleons  which  conveyed  precious 
metals  to  .Spain,  and  often  attacked  towns  on  the  coasts. 
Among  the  famous  and  able  leaders  i>f  the  buccaneers  were 
the  French  Monttiar,  surnatned  THi:  ExTintsiiN.VTOR,  and 
Henry  i\Iorgan,  a  "Welshman,  who  was  born  about  1G37. 
He  organized  fleets  and  armaments,  took  strong  fortresses, 
and  displayed  remarkable  military  talents.  He  was  knighted 
by  C'harics  II.  The  navigator  Dampier  also  tocjk  part  with 
the  buccaneers  in  some  exiu-ditions  against  the  .Spaniards. 
(.See  .T.vMj^s  Bi'UNKV,  ''History  of  the  Buccaneers.") 

I^ucc.iiia'tor  [Lat.  bnvcinn,  "to  swell  the  cheeks,"  as 
in  lilowing  a  friiinpet,  from  bitcva,  the  "cheek"],  the  name 
of  a  muscle  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  cheeks;  so 
called  because,  when  the  cheeks  are  distended  with  air^  the 
contr:t{;tion  of  the  buccinator  muscle  forces  it  out.  Its 
principal  use  is  to  compress  the  food  during  mastication. 

Bucci'nO)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  .Salerno, 
is  on  the  river  Botta,  hero  crossed  by  an  old  Roman  bridge, 
2.'J  miles  AV.  of  Poteuza.  Here  are  quarries  of  fine  marble. 
Pop.  in  ISfil,  51'.i:!. 

Biic'«;iiiuin  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "trumpet"],  a 
genus  of  gastcropod  mollusks.  characterized  by  a  shell  with 
a  smooth  nonplicattul  columelhi,  anil  with  a  fissure  or  short 
rcs])iratory  camil  inflected  towards  the  left.  The  shape  of 
Bomo  species  of  this  genus  resembles  that  of  a  trumpet. 
Jittrclnnm  undatnm  is  the  systematic  name  of  the  sllell 
called  whelk.  Most  of  the  living  species  are  found  in  the 
cold  zones;  many  are  fossil. 

Blic'cleugli»  Dt'KKs  01-'  (Ififi;!),  dukes  of  Qneensberry, 
martpicsscs  id"  Dumfricss-shire,  earls  of  Drmnlanrigand 
Sanquhar  (lOSl).  earls  of  Buccleugh  (I 111  11),  earls  of  Dal- 
keilh  (IBG;!),  viscounts  of  Nith.  Torthorwold,  and  Ross, 
and  Barons  Douglass  (lii^ll),  IJart)ns  Scott  (d'  Buccleugh 
(lilni'.).  Barons  Seott  of  Eskdale  (llilH).  Lords  Scott  of 
\V'in<diester  (Ififi.'i,  in  Scotland),  earls  of  Doncnster.  and 
Barons  Tyncdalo  (lCfi2,  in  England),  a  noblo  family  of 
Scotland,  descended  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branxliolm 
and  Buccleugh,  a  bravo  and  powerful  chieftaiu  who  lived 


in  the  reign  of  James  V.  lie  fought  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
in  1547,  and  died  in  1552.  Some  incidents  of  his  life 
r<rmed  the  subject  of  Scott's  poem,  the  "Lay  of  the  Last 
.Minstrel."  His  great-grandson,  also  named  Sir  Walter, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Scott  of  Buccleugh  in 
lllllO.  The  first  duke  was  beheaded  in  lOSj.  but  the  duchess 
retained  the  title  and  estates.  Henry,  the  third  duke,  b(.ra 
in  17111,  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Adam  Smith.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  ell'orts  to  improve  his  extensive 
estates  by  planting  trees,  enriching  the  soil,  making  roads, 
and  improving  tho  breed  of  sheep.  Died  in  l.'>12.— His 
grandson,  Wai,ti:ii  Fiuncis,  born  Xov.  25,  Lsofi,  tho  filth 
duke  of  Buccleugh  and  tho  seventh  of  Queensbcrry,  is  said 
to  have  spent  i;.!2U,0l)0  in  improving  the  harbor  of  Viranton, 
about  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  the  greatest  public  work 
ever  executed  in  .Scotlaml  by  an  individual  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  succeeded  his  father  in  1S19,  was  lord  of  the 
privy  seal  1.'<42-1I1,  and  prcsi.lent  of  the  council  in  LS46. 

Bucen'taur  [It.  riucmior,,].  tho  name  of  a  celebrated 
Venetian  galley  which  was  gilded  and  sumptuously  fur- 
nished, and  was  u.scd  only  once  a  year  in  a  splendid  aquatic 
procession  when  tho  doge  performed  the  ceremony  of  es- 
pousing the  Adriatic  on  Ascension  Day  by  dropping  a  ring 
into  tho  water.  It  was  about  100  feet  long,  ond  was  pro- 
pelled by  oars.  In  tho  annual  processicm  the  Buccntaur, 
whieli  cmveyed  the  doge  and  other  high  functionaries, 
was  folloiveil  by  many  gondolas  and  feluccas.  It  waa 
burned  in  17'J7,  having  been  kept  for  this  service  since 
1177. 

Buceph'alus  [Macedonian  Or.  Boi.«*<iAat,  for  Bou.eV^o- 
Aot,  i'.  c.  "  ox-head  "  or  "  big-head  "].  the  favorite  horse  of 
Alexander  the  (ircat,  who  rode  on  him  in  all  his  campaigns. 
Ho  was  purchased  in  Thessaly  by  King  I'hilip.  and  ciJSt, 
according  to  Pliny,  sixteen  talents,  equal  to  $20,000, 
nearly,  of  our  money.  The  royal  grooms  were  unable  to 
manage  him,  but  /\lexander,  then  very  young,  tried  and 
succeeded  ;  and  Biiceidlaius  woulil  never  permit  any  one 
but  Alexander  to  ride  hiin.  Bueephaliis  died  in  Inilin 
from  tho  efl'ect  of  wounds  received  in  battle  about  :)2(1  1!.  t'., 
and  .Alexander  built  in  his  honor  the  city  Vucephala  on  the 
Hydaspes. 

Bu'cer  [from  the  Or.  jSoiJs,  a  "cow."  and  it<>cK.  a  "horn," 
being  a  literal  translation  of  his  (ierman  name,  A'a/i/i..rii], 
(M.inTiN),  a  (ierman  Ilefonner,  was  born  near  Strasburg 
in  1491,  and  was  for  a  time  a  Dominican  friar.  He  be- 
came a  Protestant  in  1521.  He  was  a  friend  of  Luther, 
and  stuilied  Creek  and  Hebrew  at  Heidelberg.  He  intro- 
duced the  Reformed  doctrines  at  Strasburg  152.'!.  and  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  theology  at  that  eity.  When 
dissensions  arose  between  Luther  and  Zwingle.  Bucer  acted 
tho  part  of  mediator.  His  opinions  in  relation  to  the  sac- 
rament accorded  more  nearly  with  those  of  Zwingle  than 
those  of  Luther.  He  attended  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in 
I54S,  and  there  conducted  himself  with  moderation,  but 
he  refused  to  subscribe  to  tho  "  Interim."  At  the  invita- 
tion of  .Archbishop  Cranmcr  he  went  to  England  in  1540, 
and  became  professor  of  tlieology  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote 
in  Latin  and  (Tcrinan  numerous  religious  works  and  com- 
mentaries on  Scripture.     Died  Feb.  27,  1551. 

Bu'cpros  [from  ^oCt.  an  "ox."  and  «(>«,  a  "horn"], 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  oriler  Insessores.  remarkable  for 
the  excessive  size  of  the  mandibles,  of  which  the  upper  in 
some  species  supports  n  large  horn-like  protuberance. 
These  birds  are  called  horn-bills.  They  are  natives  of  the 
Old  World. 

Buch,  von  (I.Korm.nl.  a  celebrated  Pmssian  geologist, 
born  at  Stolpe-on-lheddcr  April  25,  1774.  He  studied 
mineralogy  under  \Verner  at  I'reiberg.  He  explored  the 
geology  of  many  countries  of  Eurojic,  generally  travelling 
on  foot.  In  l.'>05  he  witnessed  an  eruption  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius, which  converted  him  to  the  Plutonic  theory. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  "(leognoslic  Obser\ations 
during  Travels  in  ticrmany  and  Italy"  (2  vols.,  I.'^02-0'.M. 
"Travels  in  Norway  ami  Lajdand  "  tlSlO),  and  "  <tn  the 
Mountain-Systems  of  Russia"  (I.SIO).  He  published  an 
excellent  geological  nia])  of  tiennany  (l.'^24).  He  was 
tho  author  of  the  doctrine  <d"  the  slow  upheaval  of  cnnti- 
nents.  Died  in  Berlin  Mar.  4,  I.^5;i.  (See  the  English 
translation  of  Fi,otmi-:Ns'  "  Eulogy  on  h,  von  Buch,"  in  the 
Smithsonian  Rejiort  for  1862,  p.  ;i58.) 

Bncli'an,  a  district  of  Scotland,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  .Vlicrdecnshire,  consisting  of  almut  one-foiirlh  of 
the  county  lying  between  the  Doveran  and  the  Ytliam. 

Bnchnn,  E.viii.s  ok,  and  Lords  .Auchtcrhouse  (14t!0\ 
Barons  Carilross  (IflOli.  in  .Scotland),  a  noble  family  of 
Scotland. — D.wil)  SifAtiT  EitsKixt:,  the  thirteenth  earl, 
was  born  in  Nov.,  ISla,  and  succeeded  iiis  father  in  l.'^57. 

Biichan'nn,  a  county  in  X.E.  Central  lown.  .Ann, 
570  square  miles.     It  is  inlcraectcd  by  the  Wapsipinicou 
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River,  and  also  drained  by  Buffalo  Creek.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  raised.  The  Dubuque 
and  Siou.^  City  K.  R.  passes  through  this  county.  Capital, 
Independenoe.     Pop.  17,034. 

Buchanan,  a  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Kan- 
sas. .•Vrea,  400  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Missouri  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Platto  or  Little 
Platte.  The  soil  is  very  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  to- 
bacco, and  wool  are  raised.  This  county  is  traversed  by 
the  liannilial  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  the  Kansas  City  St. 
Joseph  and  Ctnincil  Bluffs,  and  the  St.  Jose])h  branch  of 
tlie  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  Ks.  Capital, 
St.  Josejih.     Pop,  35,109. 

Btichanan,  a  county  of  A^irginia,  bordering  on  Ken- 
tucky. .A.rea,  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Louisa  Fork  and  Russell  Fork  of  Sandy  River.  The 
Cumberland  or  Big  Black  Mountain  extends  along  the 
N.  W,  border  of  this  county,  the  surface  of  which  is  moun- 
tainous, tiraiii,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital, 
Grundy.     Pop.  3777. 

Buchanan,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Haralson  co., 
Ga.,  about  51)  miles  \V.  of  Atlanta,     Pop.  7CS. 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  la.     P.  1499. 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Pago  co.,  la.     Pop.  771. 

Buclianau,  a  flourishing  village  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  .St.  Joseph  River  and  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R., 
87  miles  E.  of  Chicago  and  197  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  fruit  re- 
gion, has  a  large  trade,  and  contains  a  national  hank,  two 
large  bedstead  and  furniture  factories,  a  zinc  collar-pad 
factory,  a  largo  wagon  factor}',  several  flouring  and  saw 
mills,  one  sash  and  blind  factory,  one  foundry  and  machine- 
shop,  a  large  washing-machine  and  clothes-wringer  factory, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper  and  steam  printing  establishment. 
Pop,  1V02;  of  township,  2857,  Wag.ner  *  Kingery, 
Pubs.  "Berries  Couxty  Record." 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Atchison  co..  Mo.  Pop.  905, 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Douglas  co..  Mo,  Pop.  430. 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co..  Mo,  Pop,  1104. 

Buchanau,  Alleghany  eo,.  Pa.     See  Birmixghasi, 

Buchanan,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Botetourt 
CO.,  Va.  The  village  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  James  River,  135 
miles  W.  of  Richmond.     Pop.  of  township,  4000. 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Outagamie  co,,  Wis,  P.  823. 

Buchanan  (CLAunirs),  D,  D,,  a  Scottish  preacher,  born 
near  Glasgow  Mar,  12,  17(>6.  He  was  professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  Ho  wrote  "  Christian 
Researches  in  Asia"  (ISll),  and  promoted  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  in  India.     Died  Feb.  9,  1S15. 

Buchanan  (Franklin),  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  be- 
came a  midshipman  of  the  U,  S.  navy  in  1815,  and  passed 
through  the  various  grades  of  the  service,  becoming  a  cap- 
tain in  IS55.  In  18(11  he  resigned,  intending  to  enter  the 
Confederate  service,  but  subsequently  he  asked  to  he  re- 
storeil.  His  request  was  refused,  and  he  then  joined  the 
Southern  navy.  He  commanded  the  Merrimack  frigate  after 
she  was  fitted  up  as  an  iron-clad,  and  with  her  engaged  and 
sunk  the  wooden  frigates  Congress  and  Cumberland.  Being 
wounded  in  this  affair,  the  command  of  the  Merrimack  in  the 
encounter  with  the  Alonitor  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Cateshy 
Jones.  Became  a  rear-admiral ;  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Farragut  in  Mobile  Bay,  Aug,  5, 1804,  when  he 
fought  on  board  the  Tennessee  iron-clad,  and  lost  a  leg. 

Buchanan  (George),  an  eminent  Scottish  poet  and  his- 
torian, born  at  Killearn,  in  the  county  of  Sterling,  in  Feb'., 
1506.  He  was  well  educated  in  Paris,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  of  that  city.  Having  adopted  the  Re- 
formed doctrines,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1537,  and 
wrote  "Somnium,"  a  ssitire  against  the  monks,  for  which 
he  was  persecuted.  He  took  refuge  in  England,  .and  pas.sed 
over  to  Franco  about  1540,  He  was  employed  as  a  teacher 
in  Bordeau.x  and  Paris  for  several  years,  during  which  he 
wrote  some  Latin  tragedies.  After  several  changes  of  resi- 
dence and  adventures,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  15C0. 
In  1562  he  was  appointed  classical  tutor  to  Mary  queen  of 
Scots.  His  religious  and  political  principles  rendered  him 
a  supporter  of  Regent  Murray  in  the  civil  war  that  ensued. 
He  became  preceptor  to  the  young  king,  James  VI.,  in 
1570,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in  the  same  year.  Died 
Sept.  28,  15S2.  As  a  .scholar  he  was  almost  unriv.alled  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote  Latin  verse  with 
great  purity,  and  was  humorous,  sarcastic,  and  profound. 
His  chief  works  are  a  "History  of  Scotland"  ("Rerum 
Scoticarum  Historia,"  1582),  a  metrical  Latin  version  of 
the  Psalms  (1570),  and  "Franciscanus,"  a  poetical  satire, 
(See  his  "  ,\utohiography,"  1608  ;  Davib  Irving,  "Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  George  Buchanan,"  1807,) 


Buchanan  (Isa.ic),  a  Canadian  politician,  born  in 
1810,  became  a  leading  merchant  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  of  Hamilton,  Ontario.  He  was  active  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion  of  1837,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  prominently  engaged  in  public  affairs.  He  has  pub- 
lished •■  The  Relations  of  the  Industry  of  Canada  with  the 
Mother-country  and  the  U.S." 

Buchanau  (James),  fifteenth  President  of  the  U.  S., 
born  in  Franklin  eo..  Pa,,  April  23,  1791,  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in  1809,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1812,  He  was  a  Federsilist  in  his  youth,  but 
voted  for  General  Jackson  in  1S28,  and  was  then  elected  to 
Congress.  In  1831  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia,  was 
U.  S.  Senator  1833-45  :  and  was  then  appointed  secretary 
of  state.  After  four  years  of  private  life,  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  England  in  1S53,  Ho  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  and  elected  President  of  the  U.  S,  in  1856.'  The 
other  candidates  were  John  C.  Fremont,  Republican,  and 
Mill.ard  Fillmore,  "American."  Mr,  Buchanan  received 
174  electoral  votes.  His  policy  was  hostile  to  those  who  op- 
posed the  extension  of  slavery.  In  his  message  of  Dec, 
1860,  he  blamed  the  Northern  people  for  the  disruption  of 
the  Union,  and  affirmed  that  the  Executive  had  no  power 
or  right  to  prevent  the  secession  of  a  State.  He  published 
in  1860  "Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration,"  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  his  policy  as  President.     Died  June  1,  1868, 

Buchanan  (Robert  C),  an  American  otBccr,  born  in 
1811  in  Maryland,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1831),  and 
Feb.  8,  1804,  colonel  Tenth  Infantry,  He  served  at  fron- 
tier posts  1830-70,  in  Black  Hawk  war  1832,  engaged  in 
command  of  gunbojits  in  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe  River,  as 
adjutant  Fourth  Infantry  183,5-38,  in  Florida  war  1836-38 
— 1841-42.  engaged  at  Camp  Izard,  Oloklikaha,  and  Okee- 
cho-bee,  emigrating  Chcrokees  to  the  West  1838,  in  the 
milit.ary  occupation  of  Texas  1845-46,  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  1846-48,  engaged  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
(brevet  major),  Monterey,  San  Antonio,  Churubusco,  Moli- 
no  del  Rey  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  Chapultepec,  and 
the  city  of  Mexico;  in  command  of  district  of  Oregon  and 
Northern  California  1856,  engaged  against  Rogue  River 
Indians,  and  as  superintendent  of  W^estern  recruiting  1857- 
59.  In  the  civil  war  he  served  in  the  Virginia  Peninsula 
1862,  engaged  at  Yorktown,  Gaines'  Mill  (brevet  colonel), 
Glendale,  and  Malvern  Hill  (brevet  brigadier-general),  in 
Northern  Virginia  campaign  1862,  engaged  at  Manassas, 
in  the  Maryland  campaign  1862,  engaged  at  Antielam  and 
Potomac  Run,  in  the  Rappahannock  campaign  1802-63, 
engaged  at  Fredericksburg  (brevet  m.ajor-general),  as  as- 
sistant provost-marshal,  etc,  for  New  York  1861.  and  mem- 
ber of  commissions  1865-68.  Retired  from  active  service 
Dec.  31,  1S70.     D.  Nov.  29,  1878.     George  W.  Culliim. 

Buchanan  (Thomas  McKean),  U,  S,  N,,  born  Sept,  10, 
1837,  at  Bellefunte,  Pa.,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  185."),  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  1860,  and  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1862.  He  was  in  many  engagements  with 
the  enemy  on  the  lower  Mississippi  in  co-operation  with 
our  army,  and  on  the  15th  of  Jan.  fell,  with  a  bullet 
through  his  head,  while  "encouraging  in  his  own  person 
his  officers  and  men  to  tight  courageously "  in  the  sharp 
action  at  Bayou  Tcehe.  In  his  report  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment of  this  battle  Rear-Admiral  Farragut  writes ; 
"  Lieutenant-Commander  Buchanan  was  one  of  our  most 
gallant  and  persevering  young  officers.  He  informed  me 
two  days  ago  that  he  thought  the  enemy  was  about  to 
make  an  attack  on  him,  and  that  he  would  anticipate 
them.  In  reply  to  my  letter,  in  which  I  enjoined  him  to 
do  his  whole  duty  on  this  occasion,  he  assured  me  that  I 
need  give  myself  no  uneasiness  upon  that  score,  as  they 
bad  all  determined  to  go  down  rather  than  surrender." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Buch'anites,  a  Scotch  fanatical  sect,  now  extinct, 
which  derived  its  existence  (in  1783)  and  its  name  from  a 
Mrs.  Buchan,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elsjieth  Simpson. 
She  was  born  in  1738,  and  claimed  to  be  the  woman  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  xii.     The  last  of  the  sect  died  in  1846. 

Bu'charest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  plain  on  the  river  Dimbovetza,  about  140  miles 
N.  W,  of  Varna;  lat.  44°  25'  30"  N.,  Ion.  26°  5'  24"  E. 
The  houses  are  mostly  mean,  and  the  streets  dirty  and  not 
well  paved.  It  is  said  to  contain  ninety -five  churches,  one 
college,  a  public  library,  several  hospitals,  and  an  exces- 
sive number  of  gaming-houses.  This  city  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  dissolute  capital  in  Europe,  It  is 
the  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Austria  and  Turkey, 
the  chief  articles  of  which  are  grain,  wool,  salt,  building 
timber,  cattle,  and  wax.  The  treaty  of  peace  by  which 
the  sultan  ceded  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Moldavia  to  Rus- 
sia was  concluded  here  in  May.  1812,  Pop.,  according  to 
the  "Almanach  de  Gotha"  for  1872,  141,754, 

Buchez  (Philippe  Joseph  Benjamin),  an  able  French 
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philosoijhical  writer  und  republican,  was  l;orn  in  Ardennes 
in  17Uti.  iio  studied  medicine,  and  tooli  part  in  several 
plots  against  the  Bourbons.  He  wrote,  liesides  other 
works,  "The  Science  of  the  Development  of  Humanity" 
(183:i),  and  a  "Complete  Treatise  on  Philosophy  from  the 
Gatholic  and  I'rugressivo  Point  of  View"  (:!  vols.,  1K4CI). 
Buchez  and  Runx  published  "  Tho  Parliamentary  History 
of  the  French  Ue\oIutiou"  (40  vols.,  I.s;;;j-;J8).  He  was 
president  of  tho  National  Assembly  iu  May,  lbl8.  Died 
in  IHGJ. 

Bilch'holz,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Sa.\ony,  40  miles 
S.  W.  of  Dresden.     Pop.  in  1871,  5247. 

Biich'ncr  (Fuif-.nRicn  Kahl  CiinisTiAS  LrnwiG),  born 
at  Darmstadt,  in  (jlerniany,  iMar.  2'J,  1824,  is  a  leading; 
writer  of  the  present  time  in  advocacy  of  *'  humanitarian," 
materialistic,  and  atheistic  opinions.  His  best-known 
work  is  entitled  "Kraft  und  Stoff"  ("Force  and  Matter," 
IS.")!).  Ho  has  written  also  two  volumes  willi  the  title 
"  l*hysiolo;;ical  Pitrtures  "  (18(11);  one  on  "Natural  Phil- 
osophy," "  Si.K  Lectures  on  Darwin"  (1808),  and  a  work 
on  "Man  in  tho  Past,  Present,  and  Future"  (1809-70). 
The  latter  has  been  translated  (1872)  into  English  by  W. 
S.  Dallas,  F.  L.  S.  With  considerable  acquaintance  with 
recent  science,  an  easy  style,  and  some  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment, the  principal  attraction  of  Biichner's  works  to  most 
readers  is,  probably,  his  andaeily.  In  1872-7.'*  IJliehner 
made  a  lcctnrin;.;-ti>ur  in  the  U.  S..  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Turnverein,  but  without  marked  results  in  tho 
pro])agatinn  of  his  opinions. 

Bu'chu  [a  South  African  word],  tho  leaves  of  Barosma 
creitdt'i,  cnnntula,  and  nerraiifulut,  and  of  other  strong- 
smelling  South  African  plants  used  iu  Uiedieiuo  for  their 
diuretic  properties.  They  belong  to  the  order  Kutacea?, 
and  are  used  by  tho  Hottentots  for  nmny  diseases.  Tho 
natives  also  prize  them  for  their  fragrance,  and  use  them 
in  jierfuming  their  bodies.  In  commerce  the  various  kinds 
of  buchu  aro  known  as  "round"  and  "long"  Iniehu,  ete. 
They  all  contain  a  volatile  oil. 

Buck,  a  narao  given  to  the  male  of  the  fallow  deer  and 
other  species  of  deer  ;  also  to  the  male  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
antelopes.  The  term  is  not  projterly  applied  to  the  male 
of  red  deer  or  American  deer,  which  is  called  a  stag.  Tho 
term  doe  is  applied  to  tho  females  of  those  species  of  deer 
the  males  of  which  are  called  bucks. 

Buckf  a  township  of  Edgar  cu..  III.     Pop.  794. 

Btirk,  a  township  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1209. 

I$nck,  a  township  of  Luzerne  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  574. 

Biiclia'ria,  a  township  of  Halifa.x  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1782. 

Buck'au,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Sa.xony, 
forms  a  saburli  of  Magdeburg.      Pop.  in  1871,  9090. 

Buck  Bciin,  or  Marsh  Trefoil  {Meni/niiihes  tri/u- 
linl'i),  a  ])lant  of  the  order  Gentianacei\i,  the  only  known 
species  of  its  genus.  It  is  indigenous  iu  Europe  aud  the 
U.S.,  and  is  widely  distributed  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  It  grows  in  bogs  and  marshes.  The 
leaves  are  ternale,  tho  corolla  funnel-shaped  and  0-parted, 
and  tho  fruit  is  a  jiod  or  2-valved  capsule.  A  bitter  ex- 
tract obtained  from  the  leaves  is  a  valuable  remedy  lor 
dyspepsia  and  disorders  of  the  bowels.  Tho  whole  plant 
is  tonic,  and  is  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 

Buck  t'rcek,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ind.  P.  1227. 

Buck'cye,  the  popular  name  of  certain  American  ex- 
ogenous trees  aud  shrubs  of  the  genus  jKsrntufi  and  tho 
order  Sapinilaeea>.  The  Ohio  huckoyo  {.■Eki-uIiii  r/lnbra), 
growing  in  tho  Valley  of  tho  Mississippi,  is  a  largo  tree 
with  a  strong-smelling  bark,  small,  obscuro  flowers,  and 
prickly  fruit  containing  the  seed,  which  is  a  large  nut  re- 
semhling  that  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree,  which  is  a  near 
relalivo  (if  this  buckeye.  The  sweet  buekoye  {.h'arulim 
tl(tia),  a  tree,  sometimes  a  shruli,  of  a  range  rather  more 
to  the  S.  than  that  of  the  preceding,  has  yellow  or  some- 
limes  dull  purple  flowers.  Tho  red  buckeye  {.Ktcutun 
J'lirla)  has  a  still  more  southern  habitat,  ranging  south- 
waril  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Florida.  It  is  generally 
sniiill,  and  has  bright-red  llowirs.  The  white  buckeyo 
{.Ktridns  /inrvijtora)  is  a  shrul)  of  (be  mountains  of  the 
Southern  States,  with  panicles  of  white  flowers.  There 
are  various  other  species  in  .\sia. 

Buckeye,  a  post-township  of  Yolo  co.,  Cal.      Pop.  880. 

Buckeye,  a  township  of  Stephenson  eo..  III.  Pop.  1701. 

Buckeye,  a  township  of  Hardin  eo.,  la.     Pop.  l.')9. 

Buckeye,  a  post-township  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.  Pop. 
2411. 

Biick'firld,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  co..  Me.,  on  the 
Poriland  and  Oxford  Central  K.R.,  48  miles  N.  of  Port- 
land.    II  has  considerable  manufactures.     Pop.  of  Buck- 
field  township,  1494. 
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Buckhan'non,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of  Up- 
shur CO.,  West  Va.,  on  Buckhannon  River,  28  miles  S.  of 
the  lino  of  tho  Baltiniorc  and  Ohio  R.  K.,  and  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  State.  It  has  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  47j;  of 
Backhannon  township,  1074. 

C.  0.  Rapp,  Fon  Ed.  "Delta." 

Buck'hart,  a  post-tp.  of  Christian  co.,  III.    Pop.  2028. 

Buckhurt,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  III.     Pop.  1577. 

Buck'lioru,  a  township  of  Talladega  co.,  Ala.  P.  1014. 

Buckliuru,  a  post-township  of  Brown  eo.,  111.  P.  lOaO. 

Buckliuru,  a  township  of  Harnett  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1438. 

Buckhiirn,  a  township  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1694. 

Buckhout  I  lsA.ic  Craig).     Sec  Appe.vdix. 

Buck'ingham,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ottawa 
CO.,  (Quebec  (Canada),  on  the  river  du  LiOvrc.  It  has  an 
academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  manufactures  and 
trade  in  lumber  and  leather.     Pop.  of  village  about  1200. 

Bnckiugham,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  OMI  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  N.  W.  by  the  .James  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ap- 
pomattox, and  also  drained  by  Slate  River.  The  surfaco 
is  partly  hilly;  tho  soil  near  the  rivers  is  fertile.  Tobacco, 
grain,  and  wool  are  raiseil.  Valuable  gold-mines  and  slate- 
([uarrics  have  been  opened  in  this  cfiunty.  Capital,  Mays- 
ville,  or  linekingham  Court-house.     Pop.  i;i,o7l. 

Buckiiigliam,  a  post-township  of  Tama  CO.,  la.  P.  634. 
Buckingham,   a   post-township   of    Bucks  co..  Pa., 
about  27  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Philadelphia.     Pop.  2910. 

Buckingham,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pa.     Pop. 

1127. 

Buckingham  (Geohre  A^ii.i.inns),  Dcke  of,  the  fa- 
vorite of  rlanu's  1.  of  i'>iglanil,  wa.^  born  in  Leicesttrshiro 
Aug.  20,  1592.  He  became  in  1017  a  gentleman  of  tho 
bed-chamber,  aud  obtaineil  in  the  space  of  two  years  tho 
titles  of  baron,  viscount,  ami  earl.  In  1010  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  admiral  Of  England.  He  accompanied  Charles, 
prince  of  AVales,  when  he  went  to  Madrid  in  102;;  to  obtain 
in  marriage  tho  infanta  of  Spain.  The  failure  of  tliis  suit 
was  ascribed  to  the  arrogance  of  ViUiers,  who  in  his  ab- 
sence was  created  duke  of  Buekiiigbam.  After  the  death 
of  -James  I.  he  became  the  favorite  and  prime  minister  of 
(Jharles  I.,  but  he  nnide  himself  odious  to  the  nation.  Ho 
was  assassinated  by  John  Felton  Aug.  2;i,  1028. 

Buckingham  ((ii:oiu:i-:  Vii.T,iFns\  Di-kk  of,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  AVestminster  .Tan.  ;UI,  1027.  Ho 
was  an  adroit  courtier,  but  profligate  and  unprincipled. 
On  tho  defeat  of  the  royalist  party  in  Itlal  he  went  into 
exile.  At  tho  Restoration  (IliOD)  he  became  a  nu'mber  of 
the  privy  council  and  an  enemy  of  Lord  Clarendon,  after 
whose  fall  ( I(i07)  he  was  a  confidential  minister  of  Charles 
II.  He  was  the  president  of  the  ministry  called  tho 
"  Cabal."  Ho  wrote  the  "  Rehearsal,"  a  comedy,  and  other 
plays.     Died  April  10,  1GS8. 

Buckingham  (.Tosmi  Tinker),  an  American  writer, 
born  at  Windham.  Conn.,  Dec.  21,  1779,  puhlished  "Speci- 
mens of  Newspaper  Literature,  etc.."  and  became  succes- 
sively editor  of  the  "  New  F.ngbind  Galaxy."  the  "  Hoston 
Courier,"  and  tho  "  New  England  Magazine."     Died  April 

n,  1801. 

Buckingham  (William  Alfiikh),  LL.D.,  born  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  May  28,  1801,  was  governor  of  Hie  Slate 
(1858-66),  and  in  1809  was  elected  to  the  V.  S.  Senate  by 
the  Repuldicans.     Died  at  .N'orwieh,  Conn.,  Feb.  5,  1875. 

Buckinghamshire  (England).     See  BtcKS. 

Buckingham  and  thandos.  Dikes  of,  marquesses 
of  Chandus  and  Karls  Temple  of  Slowe  ( 1822,  iu  the  United 
Kingdom  I,  marquesses  of  Ituckingham  (1784),  Earls  Tem- 
)ile(l749).  Viscounts  and  llarons  Cobham  (1718,  in  Great 
Britain),  Earls  Nugent  (1770,  in  Irelanil),  Banms  Kinloss 
(1001,  in  .Scotland),  a  noble  family  of   Great  Britain. — 

RiCIIARO       PlASTAIILNET       CaJII'BELL       TeUPLK       NldENT- 

BiniitiES  CiiAXDos  GiiENViLLE,  the  third  duke  of  this 
family,  born  in  182;i,  suceee.led  his  father  in  1801.  Ho 
was  lord  president  of  the  conncil  1800-07,  secretary  of 
slate  for  the  colonies  1867-08,  and  is  at  present  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  liiu-ks. 

Buckingham  Court-house,  or  Maysville,  a  post- 
village,  capital  of  liuekingham  co.,  Va. 

Buck'inghamshirc,  Karls  op  (1746,  in  Englandl, 
Barons  Holiart  (172.8,  in  Great  Britain),  and  baronets 
(1011,  in  England),  a  noble  family  of  Great  lirilain.— 
Ai'Gi'.iTis  KiiWAiin  IIoRAUT,  the  sixth  carl,  born  Nov.  1, 
179;i,  succeeded  his  brother  in  1819. 

Buck'land,  a  posl-township  of  Franklin  CO..  Jtr.ff. 
The  village  of  Shelburuo  Falls  is  partly  iu  this  towu. 
Pop.  1940. 
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Buckland  (Cvrus),  an  American  inventor  and  ma- 
chinist, born  at  Manchester,  Conn.,  Aug.  10, 1799,  invented 
machines  for  working  gunstocks,  and  a  machiuc  to  cut  the 
grooves  in  the  barrel  of  a  rifle. 

Buckland  (William),  D.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  geol- 
op'ist,  l)orn  \\t  Axminster  in  1785,  was  educated  at  Oxtnrd. 
lieader  on  geology  on  royal  foundation  at  Oxford  in  1819; 
author  of  a  distinguished  work  in  geology,  "  Roliquiic  Di- 
luviana)"  (1  vol.,  1823).  His  principal  work  is  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  entitled  *'  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  consider- 
ed with  reference  to  Natural  Theology"  (2  vols.,  1S36).  In 
1S25  he  became  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Bean 
of  Westminster  in  1845.     Died  Aug.  14,  1856. 

Biicklan'dia,  a  large  and  beautiful  evergreen  tree  of 
the  order  llainamelaeeie,  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. The  trunk  is  sometimes  seven  feet  in  diameter  at 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet  before  it  branches.  The  foliage  is  thick  and  glossy, 
but  the  timber  is  not  very  valuable. 

Buck'Ie  (Henry  Thomas),  a  popular  English  author,  b. 
at  Lee,  in  Kent.  Nov.  24. 1822.  His  father  was  a  merchant, 
at  whose  death  he  came  into  the  possession  of  an  ample  for- 
tune, and  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  fondness  for  books, 
forming,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  to  be 
found  in  all  Europe.  He  published  in  1857  the  first  volume 
of  the  ■'  History  of  Civilization  in  England,"  a  work  dis- 
playing great  boldness  as  well  as  affluence  of  thought,  and 
characterized  by  an  easy  and  vigorous  style.  It  is.  how- 
ever, wanting  in  that  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  closeness 
of  reasoning  which  are  so  important  in  the  treatment  of 
those  profound  and  recondite  inquiries  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  his  work.  The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle's  "  His- 
tory" appeared  in  1861.  Mr.  Buckle  set  out  on  an  Eastern 
tour  in  1801,  and  died  at  Damascus  May  29,  1862. 

Buck'ley,  a  post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  111. 

Buckley  (Samuel  BoT.sFaHD),  Ph.  D.     See  Appendix. 

Buck'lin,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Mo. 

Buck'minster  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  an  orthodox  divine, 
was  born  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1751,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1770,  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1779.  and  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher. 
Died  June  HI,  1812. 

Buckminstor  (Joseph  Stevexs),  D.  D.,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
May  26,  1784.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  18(10,  and  be- 
came minister  of  the  Brattle  Street  church,  Boston,  in 
1804.  Ho  sailed  to  Europe  for  bis  health  in  1S06.  Died 
June  9,  1812. 

Buck'ner  (Simox  Bolivar),  born  1823  in  Kentucky, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1844,  in  infantry  1844-52, 
and  subsequently  as  commissary  of  subsistence,  rank  of 
captain.  He  served  at  frontier  posts  1844—52,  as  assistant 
professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1846,  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  1846-48,  engaged  on  the  march  through  Coahuila, 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Amazoque,  San  Antonio,  Churu- 
busco  (wounded  and  brevet  first  lieutenant),  Molino  del 
Hey  {brevet  captain),  Chapultepec,  and  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  quartermaster  Sixth  Infantry,  as  assistant  instructor  at 
the  Military  Academy  1848-50,  and  on  commissary  duty  at 
New  York  City  1852-55.  Resigned  Mar.  20,  1855.  He 
was  superintendent  of  construction  of  Chicago  custom- 
house 1855,  adjutant-general,  rank  of  colonel,  of  Illinois 
1857,  colonel  of  Illinois  volunteers  for  LTtah  expedition 
(not  mustered  into  service),  inspector-general  commanding 
Kentucky  home  guards  1860-01,  and  farmer  near  Louis- 
ville 1800-61.  He  joined  the  Southern  army  in  the  civil 
war.  and  was  in  command  of  Bowling  Green,  which  he 
evacuated  on  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  falling  back  to 
Fort  Donelson  (surrendered  Feb.  16,  1862,  to  Gen.  Grant, 
ivith  16,(1110  troops  and  vast  stores);  prisoner  of  war  at 
Fort  Warren  till  Aug.,  1862,  in  command  of  a  division  of 
Hardee's  corps  in  Bragg's  army  in  Tennessee,  as  major- 
general  assigned  to  the  third  grand  division,  engaged  at 
Murfreesboro'  and  Chickamauga,  and  included.  May  26, 
1865,  in  Kirby  Smith's  surrender  to  Gen.  Cauby. 

George  W.  Cullum. 

Buck  Prairie,  a  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  1514. 

Bucks,  or  Buck'inghamshire,  an  inland  county  of 
Englanii.  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Northampton,  on  the  E. 
by  Bedford  and  Hertford,  on  the  S.  by  Berks,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Berks  and  Oxford.  It  has  an  area  of  730  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  valleys  and  hills  of 
moderate  height.  The  Chiltern  range  of  chalk-hills,  about 
900  feet  high,  extends  across  the  county  in  a  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.  direction.  Near  the  middle  of  the  county  is  the 
fertile  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  which  is  farther  N.  than  the 
Chiltern  Hills ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  contains  a 
large  portion  of  clay.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ouse,  the 
Thame,  and  other  small  rivers.     The  staple  products  are 


wheat,  beans,  butter,  cattle,  and  mutton.  The  sheep  of 
the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  are  noted  for  their  fine  and  heavy 
fleeces.  Bucks  county  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Western 
and  North-western  Railways.  The  chief  towns  are  Ayles- 
bury, Buckingham,  and  Marlow.     Pop.  in  1871,  175,870. 

Bucks,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  New 
Jersey.  Area.  6U0  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Delaware  River,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Neshaminy  and  Perkiomen  creeks.  The  surface  is 
mostly  undulating  or  hilly  ;  the  soil  is  productive  and  well 
cultivated.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  hay  are  staple 
products.  Quarries  of  limestone  and  ^ndstone,  valuable 
for  building,  have  been  opened  in  this  county,  and  iron, 
titanium,  and  zircon  are  found  in  it.  The  manufacturing 
interests  include  lumber,  leather,  cigars,  wagons,  clothing, 
and  many  other  commodities.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  the  Pliiladelphia  and  Tren- 
ton R.  R.     Capital,  Doylestown,     Pop.  Gi,:V<iG, 

Bucks,  a  township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.     Pop.  1127. 

Buck's,  a  township  of  Horry  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1481. 

Buck'shoal,  a  township  of  Yadkin  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1.390. 

Bucks'port,  a  township  and  village  of  Humboldt  co., 
Cal.  The  village  is  on  Humboldt  Bay;  lat.  40°  40'  37.09" 
N..  Ion.  124°  10'  43.8"  W.     Pop.  388. 

Bucksport,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co..  Me.,  in 
Bucksport  township,  and  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  Pen- 
obscot River.  1^  miles  S.  of  Bangor.  It  derives  its  suj)port 
from  shipbuilding,  fisheries,  and  commerce.  It  has  a  na- 
tional bank,  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  East  Maine  Conference  Seminary.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  3433. 

Buck'skiu,  a  township  of  Ross  co.,  0.     Pop.  2229. 

Buck'stone  (John  B.).  an  English  dramatist  and  comic 
actor,  born  in  1802.  He  performed  with  success  in  Lon- 
don, and  wrote  many  popular  dramas,  among  which  are 
"The  Green  Bushes,"  '"The  Rough  Diamond,"  "The 
Wreck  Ashore,"'  and  "  Good  for  Nothing."    D.  Oct.  31, 1879. 

Bucks'wort,  a  township  of  Marshall  co.,  Ala.     P.  390. 

Buck'thorn,  a  township  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2046. 

Buckthorn  {Rhamnue),  a  genus  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  the  order  Rhamnacea',  distinguished  by  a  bcil- 
shaped  calyx  which  is  four  or  five  cleft,  and  petals  which 
are  small  and  sometimes  wanting.  The  fruit  is  a  berry- 
like drupe,  containing  two  to  four  separate  seed-like  nutlets. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  natives  of  man}'  temperate 
and  tropical  regions.  The  common  buckthorn  {lihnmniifi 
catharfh-un)  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
naturalized  in  the  U,  S.  It  has  spiny  branches,  ovate 
leaves,  and  small  black  berries  (or  drupes)  which  are  nau- 
seous and  purgative,  and  which  yield  the  pigment  called 
sap-green  (or  bladder-green).  This  shrub  is  planted  for 
hedges  in  the  U.  S.  The  Atlantic  U.  S.  have  two  native 
species.  The  alder  buckthorn  {Rhnmnus  Frangula)  is  a 
European  shrub  which  is  not  armed  with  spines,  and  has 
ovate,  entire  leaves.  The  berries  are  violently  cathartic. 
The  bark  has  been  employed  in  medicine,  and  is  used  for 
dyeing  yellow.  The  unripe  fruit  of  dyers'  buckthorn 
(iihamnus  infcctorins).  a  shrub  which  grows  in  Southern 
Europe,  yields  a  bright  yellow  dye.  The  .'^o-called  French 
berries  or  Avignon  berries  used  by  dyers  are  the  fruit  of 
the  last  and  other  species. 

Buck'town,  a  township  of  Dorchester  co.,  Md.  P.  885. 

Buck'whcat-'-  {Farfo^ii/rum  esculeutnm  or  Poli/fjonum 
F(trfi>pyrHm).  an  annual  plant  of  the  order  Polygonacea?,  is 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Central  Asia  and  the  basin  of  the 
Volga.  It  is  cultivated  for  food  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S., 
thrives  on  poor  soils,  r.nd  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet 
or  more.  It  has  tiiangular,  heart-shaped  or  halberd- 
shaped  leaves.  The  seeds  are  triangular  and  resemble  a 
beech-nut  in  form.  Cakes  of  buckwheat  eaten  warm  arc  a 
favorite  article  of  food,  which  is  very  nutritious.  Buck- 
wheat meal  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  gluten  and  50 
per  cent,  of  starch.  Bees  are  partial  to  the  flowers  of  this 
plant,  which  secrete  a  large  portion  of  honey,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  the  first  quality.  Buckwheat  comes  ro 
maturity  in  a  shorter  time  than  most  other  grains,  and 
may  be  sown  late.  In  the  U.  S.  the  seeds  are  usually 
sown  broadcast.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  one 
acre  is  a  bushel  or  one  bushel  and  a  half.  It  requires  little 
manure,  and  does  not  exhaust  the  soil.  A  good  crop  of 
this  grain  yields  about  forty  bushels  on  an  acre,  and  a 
bushel  of  it  weighs  from  forty-five  to  forty-eight  pounds. 

*  Originally  "  beech -wheat,"  because  its  seeds  are  shaped  like 
beech-nuts;  'in  German  it  is  Buchiveizen,  which  is  literally 
*'  beech-wheat." 
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Another  speciew.  eiillfd  Tartarian  buckwheat  {Fagopt/rum 
Tarlarionii),  is  a  hardy  native  of  Siberia,  and  is  adapted  to 
cold  climates.  It  is  ilistinguiahed  from  the  common  buck- 
wheat  by  the  toothed  edges  of  its  seeds,  and  is  inferior  io 
quality. 

Buckwheat  Tree,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  of  Georgia 
and  the  Gulf  States  (the  Cli/tonia  Hgustrina),  a  Bmooth, 
elt^ant  evergreen  of  the  order  Cyrilhiceai.  It  hat<  clusters 
of  white,  fragrant  blossoms  in  March,  April,  and  May.  It 
grows  around  swamps,  ponds,  and  streams,  and  is  often 
called  titi.  Its  jjcndulouw  winged  fruit  is  sometimes  shaped 
like  a  kernel  of  buckwheat;   whence  the  name. 

Bucol'ic  [Gr.  ^ovko\ik6<;  (from  ^ovkoKo^,  an  "ox-herd," 
derived  IVom  ^oy?,  an  "ox,"  and  leoAtw,  to  "care  for,"  a 
word  which  only  occurs  in  compounds,  but  whoso  root  is 
seen  in  the  Lat.  cofo)  ;  Lat.  biicoHvus],  pastoral  or  pertain- 
ing to  herdsmen.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  pastoral 
poetry  written  in  hexameter  verse.  The  poems  of  Theocri- 
tus and  the  "  Eclogues"  of  Virgil  are  the  most  perfect  models 
of  bucolic  poetry. 

Buctouche^  a  port  of  Wellington  township,  Kent  co., 
New  Brunswick,  on  IJuetoucho  Hivcr,  has  considerable 
shi]»building,  and  a  trade  in  oysters  and  lumber.  Pop. 
about  600. 

Bucy'rus,  the  county-seat  of  Crawford  co..  0.,  on  San- 
dusky Iliver,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
R.  II.,  t>2  iniies  N.  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  largo 
farming  and  manufacturing  community,  has  the  largest 
union  school-house  in  the  State,  and  is  well  suppUecl  with 
churches.  There  are  mineral  s[>rings  in  the  town  andneigh- 
borhood.  The  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  was  found  in  the 
vicinity  in  IS.'iS.  It  has  one  national  bank  and  two  weekly 
and  one  semi-weekly  paper.  Pop.  ."iOOtJ ;  of  township.  4l8t. 
J.  R.  Clymkii,  Ed.  "CitAwrortD  County  Fortm." 
Buczacz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Eastern  Galieia,  often 
mentioned  in  the  wars  between  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Turkey.      Pop.  8523. 

Bu'ila  [tier.  0/cn;  Slavonic,  Bml'm;  Lat.  Budci],  a  free 
city  of  the  Austrian  empire,  capital  of  Hungary,  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Pesth,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  magniticent  sus|>ension  bridge.  It  is  lliO 
miles  S.  E.  of  Vienna,  and  in  lat.  47°  29'  N..  Ion.  l*l°  '.'.'  E. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around  a  hill 
which  rises  485  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presents 
a  picturesque  appearance.  This  hill  is  crowned  by  a  cit- 
adel and  a  royal  j)alace.  The  other  remarkable  edifices 
are  the  cathedral,  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  the  ob- 
servatory, which  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Blocksberg. 
Here  are  hot  sulphur  springs,  from  which  Buda  derives  its 
German  name  of  Ofcn — /.  c  "oven."  It  has  manufactures 
of  silks,  velvets,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  and 
gunpowder.  Largo  quantities  of  excellent  wine,  called 
O/iiei;  are  produced  in  this  vicinity.  Buda  was  formerly 
considered  the  key  of  Christendom.  It  was  taken  by  Soly- 
man  the  Mngnificent  in  l.">41,  and  occupied  by  the  Turks 
until  lost).     Pop.  in  18G9,  53,998. 

Biula,  Old  [Ger.  Alt  0/en;  Hun.  O'Bmht],  a  muni- 
cipal town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pesth.  on  the 
Danube,  almost  adjoining  the  suburbs  of  Buda.  It  is  snj)- 
posed  to  be  the  ancient  iSicambria.  Pop.  in  1809.  10.002. 
Buddrc'us  (John  Francis),  a  distinguished  Lutheran 
theologian  and  philosopher,  born  at  Anclam  June  25.  100". 
At  the  age  of  twenty  ho  was  master  of  arts  and  adjunct 
professor  in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Wittenberg,  and  in 
1089  at  Jena.  He  was  elected  in  1092  professor  of  the 
Greek  language  at  Coburg,  and  in  1093  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Halle.  In  1705  ho 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Jena.  His  position  was  ono 
which  harmonized  orthodoxy  and  pietism.  His  erudition 
was  enormous  (he  was  the  most  universal  scholar  among 
the  theologians  of  his  time),  yet  accurate,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  of  the  most  solid  kind.  He  wrote  more  than  a 
hundred  books,  most  of  which  arc  still  sought  by  scholars, 
and  several  of  which  are  acknowledged  stan<lanls.  His 
practical  skill  as  an  instructor  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
many  of  his  pupils  rose  to  great  eminence.  His  writings 
which  are  most  read  in  our  day  are  "  Institutiones  Phil- 
osoph.  eclectics,"  "  Theologia  Moralis,"  "Historia  Eccle- 
si:e  VeterisTestamenti,""  Theologia  Dogmatica.""  Isagogo 
ad  Theologiam  Universam,"  *'  Ecdesia  Apostolica."  In 
philosophy  he  was  an  eclectic.  His  writings  are  marked 
by  tact,  clearness,  logical  arrangement,  and  ease  of  style. 
liis  Latin  is  above  the  common  standard.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  eminent  purity  of  character,  his  lidelity  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  his  firmneps  and  moderation 
towards  those  who  dissented  from  it.  Died  at  Jenn  Nov. 
19    1729.  ^'*  ^*  l^itAUTH. 

Biiddhn,    r  Buddhism.     See  BmnnnA. 
Bud'diug,  or  Inooula'tion,isa  mode  of  propagating 


improved  and  choice  varieties  of  fruit  which  cannot  he  re- 
produced by  seeds.  It  is  the  best  mode  of  propagating 
peaches,  and  is  convenient  in  the  case  of  jtlums.  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  roses,  etc.  The  best  time  for  budding  is  the 
last  hall  of  summer.  The  operation  is  performed  by  open- 
ing the  bark  of  the  stock  with  a  vertical  and  transverse  cut, 
nearly  like  a  letter  T,  and  inserting  into  it  a  Icaf-bud  of 
another  variety.  The  length  of  the  bark  and  wood  cut  off 
with  the  bud  is  about  one  inch.  These  buds  are  taken  from 
a  branch  formed  in  the  present  or  preceding  year.  They 
should  be  cut  squarely  at  the  top.  go  as  to  fit  the  transverse 
section  of  the  bark  of  the  stock.  The  leaf  growing  close  to 
the  bu<l  slumld  be  cut  ofl".  The  process  is  finished  by  tying 
the  bud  with  bass  matting,  soft  cotton  twine,  or  woollen 
yarn.  The  operation  juf^l  described  is  called  *'  shield-bud- 
ding," and  is  more  rapidly  performed  than  grafting. 

Bild'dlea,a  genusof  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Scroph- 
ulariacete,  comprises  many  species, wliieli  are  natives  of  vrarm 
climates.  Some  of  them  arc  prized  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  Jiiidi/lvd  f/fobomt,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  globose  heads  of  tirangc-eolored  flowers.  liud- 
liUa  iVec»(f/(i,  a  mitive  of  India,  has  beautiful  flowers. 

Blldc  Ijight,  a  name  originally  applied  to  a  brilliant 
light  invt-nted  liy  a  i\Ir.  Gurney  of  Bade,  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
hui'l.  He  introduced  a  stream  of  oxygen  into  u  tiaming  jet 
of  oil  or  gas.  The  expense  of  this  system  has  prevented 
its  general  use.  The  same  name  is  sometimes  intippropri- 
ately  given  in  England  to  otiier  similar  inventions. 

Kndg'cll  (ErsTAci:).  an  Knglit^h  essayist,  born  at  Ex- 
eter in  108,').  was  a  friend  of  Addison.  He  contributed  to 
the  "Sjicctator"  a  number  of  essays  signed  "X."  Having 
lost  about  £20,000  by  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  he  committed 
suicide  May  4,  1737. 

Biid'gct  [Fr.  bougettc],  originally  a  bag,  a  small  sack 
with  its  contents;  hence  a  stock,  a  store,  or  collection  of 
things.  In  England  the  term  is  niiplii-d  to  a  condensed 
staicment  of  the  revenue  and  expencliture  of  the  nation; 
an  annxuil  financial  statement  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  presents  in  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  relative  amounts  of  money 
received  and  expended  <Iuring  the  jiast  year,  an  estimate 
of  the  j)rol)abIe  exjicnditures  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  some- 
times a  scheme  to  meet  by  a  loan  or  new  taxes  tlie  actual 
or  anticipated  deficit.  Bmlget  is  also  used  in  France  to 
denote  the  annua!  financial  statement. 

Biid'in^tou  (William  Ivks).  1>.  D..  a  Congregational 
clergyman,  born  April  21.  1SI5.  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1831.  studied  theology  at  the 
Yalo  Divinity  School  and  at  Andover,  leaving  the  latter 
institution  in  1839.  He  was  ordained  juistor  of  the  First 
church.  Charlestown,  Maps..  April  22.  l8lfl,  where  he  ro- 
maincil  fourteen  years.  In  1855  (April  22)  betook  charge 
of  the  Clinton  avenue  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  In  1845  he  (lublished  "History  of  the  First  Church, 
Charlestrjwn,  Mass.,"  and  also  published  occasional  ser- 
mons. He  was  an  eloquent  and  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged.  D,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  29.  1S79. 

Biidiikhbhan.     See  BAPAKHsnAN. 

Bud'weis,  or  Bild'witz,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Moldau,  77  miles  S.  ol  Prague.  It  is  well  built,  consist- 
ing of  an  old  town  surrounded  by  walls  and  three  suburbs  ; 
has  an  interesting  cathcclral,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  acad- 
emy ;  also  manufactures  (»f  w<udlen  cloths,  muslins,  dam- 
asks, etc.  It  has  a  railway  (the  first  on  the  Eurojiean 
continent)  extending  to  Linz,     Pop.  in  1809,  17,413. 

Bu'el,  a  post-township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  216. 

Buel  (Jksit:),  a  journalist,  born  at  Coventry.  Corn., 
Jan.  -I,  1778.  He  founded  the  "  Albany  Argus."  a  l».mo- 
cratic  journal,  in  1813.  and  in  1834  became  the  first  editor 
of  the  ••  Albany  Cultivator,"  an  agricultural  paj.er.  He  nlso 
published  the  "  Farmer's  Companion."     Died  Oct.  G,  18;>9. 

BuVll  (  Don  Cahi.os).  an  American  officer,  born  Mar.  2.3. 
1S18.  near  Marietta,  »>..  grailuated  at  West  Point  in  1841, 
and  alter  serving  in  the  infantry  till  1818.  became.  July  17, 
1802,  assistant  adjutant-general  I".  S.  A.,  rank  of  colonel, 
and  Mar.  21.  1802,  major-general  V.  S.  volunteers.  Ho 
served  in  the  Florida  war  1811-12.  on  frontier  duty  IS43- 
■15,  in  the  militarv  oe<'upalion  of  Texas  IS15-I0.  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  l8-l'0-48.  engaged  at  Palo  Alto.  Kesaca  de  la 
Palmn,  Monterey  (brevet  captain).  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo, 
anil  Churubusco  (severelv  wr>unded  antl  brevet  major),  and 
as  adjutant  of  the  Third  Infantry  1847-48,  ns  assistant 
adjutant-general  at  Washington.  D.  C.  1848-49.  and  at 
head-quarters  of  various  departments  1849-01.  In  the 
civil  war  he  was  in  command  of  thcdepnrtmcnt  of  the  (thio 
1861-(J2,  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio  1862,  engaged 
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BUEL'S  GORE— BUFFALO. 


at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  siege  of  Corinth,  operations  in 
Northern  Alabama,  and  the  retreat  to  Louisville  to  cut  off 
the  army  of  Bra^S'  which  he  drove  from  Kentucky,  and 
before  a  counnission  to  investigate  his  operations  ISOli-CU. 
lie  resigned  from  the  army  June  1,  1804,  and  siuee  1SG5 
has  been  president  of  the  Green  River  (Ky.)  Iron-works. 

George  W.  CrLLUM. 
Bu'el's  Gore,  a  township  of  Chittenden  CO.,  Vt.  P.  29. 

Buc'lia  Vis'ta,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Iowa.     Area, 

fiOD  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Sioux  and 
Ilaeeoun  rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  is  intcr- 
pected  by  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  K.  K.  Capital,  Sioux 
Rapids.  Pop.  1585. 
Buena  Vista,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  .\rk.    P.  538. 

Buena  Vista^  a  township  of  Stanislaus  eo..  Cal.  Pop. 
357. 

Buena  Vista,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Marion  co., 
Ga.,  33  miles  S.  E.  of  Columbus.    Pop.  525. 

Buena  Vista,  a  township  of  Schuyler  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1152. 

Buena  Vista,  a  township  of  Clayton  co.,  la.    P.  308. 

Buena  Vista,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     P.  1073. 

Buena  Vista,  a  post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich. 

Pop.  10U5. 

Buena  Vista,  a  township  of  Humboldt  co.,  Xev.  Pop. 
520. 

Buena  Vista,  a  township  of  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
948. 

Buena  Vista,  a  township  of  King  and  Queen  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  21)85. 

Buena  Vista,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  TTis. 
Pup.  024. 

Buena  Vista,  a  township  of  Richland  co..  Wis.  Pop. 
10  44. 

Buena  Vista,  a  hamlet  in  Mexico,  situated  about  90 
miles  S.  W.  of  Monterey  and  7  miles  S.  of  Saltillo,  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  between  the  American 
forces  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  and  the  Mexican  army 
under  Santa  Anna,  Feb.  22-23,  1S47.  Gen.  Taylor,  having 
become  assured,  from  recounoissances  on  Feb.  20,  that  the 
enemy  was  in  heavy  force  at  Encarnacion,  30  miles  in  front 
of  Agua  Xueva,  with  the  evident  intention  of  attacking  his 
position,  withdrew  his  army  on  the  2l5t  from  the  camp  at 
Agua  Nueva,  which  cuuld  be  turned  on  either  flank,  and 
took  up  a  strong  line  a  little  in  frunt  of  Buena  Vista,  7 
miles  suuth  of  SaUillo.  A  cavalry  force  left  at  Agua  Nueva 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  removal  of  supplies  was 
driven  in  during  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
the  Mexican  army  appeared  immediately  in  front  of  Bueua 
Vista,  and  at  11  A.  m.  (Feb.  23)  a  flag  was  sent  from  Santa 
Anna  with  a  summons  of  unconditional  surrender,  to  which 
Gen.  Taylor  laconically  replied  that  he  *'  declined  to  accede 
to  the  request."' 

The  line  occupied  by  the  American  troops  was  one  of  re- 
markable strength.  The  road  at  this  point  becomes  a  nar- 
row defile,  the  valley  on  its  right  being  rendered  imprac- 
tical)le  for  artillery  by  a  system  of  deep  and  impassable 
gullies,  while  on  the  left  a  succession  of  rugged  ridges  and 
precipitous  ravines  extends  back  towards  the  mountain 
which  bounds  the  valley.  The  features  of  the  ground  were 
such  as  nearly  to  paralyze  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  while  his  infantry  could  not  derive  all  the  advan- 
tage of  his  numerical  superiority.  The  action  was  com- 
menced about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d.  between 
the  light  troops  on  the  left,  and  skirmishing  continued  till 
dark,  but  no  serious  attack  was  made  until  th  ■  morning  of 
the  23d.  Daring  the  night  of  the  22d  the  Mexicans  had 
occupied  the  mountain-side  by  light  troops,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forcing  the  left  flank  of  the  American  army,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  action  commenced  on  the  23d,  and  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict  was  maintained,  with 
short  intervals  and  varying  success,  throughout  the  d:iy. 
resulting  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  from  our  lines,  which, 
however,  had  been  much  contracted  since  morning.  An 
attack  of  cavalry  upon  Buena  Vista  and  a  demonstration 
upon  SaUillo  were  also  repelled,  and  during  the  night  Santa 
Anna  abandoned  his  position  and  fell  back  upon  Agua 
Nueva.  A  rectinnoissanee  made  on  the  2(}th  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  retreat  had  been  continued  in  the  direction  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Gen.  Taylor  resumed  his  former  camp 
at  Agua  Xueva  on  the  27th. 

The  American  force  engaged  was  about  52flO,  while  the 
Mexic:in  army  was  stated  by  Santa  Anna  in  hii=  summons 
to  be  20,000  strong.  The  American  loss  was  74fi.  of  which 
267  were  killed;  the  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  about  2000.    Much  of  the  credit  of  final  success  in  this 


unequal  contest  is  due  to  the  uniform  bravery  and  efiiciency 

of  the  regular  artillery;  the  volunteers,  though  at  times 
displaying  the  greatest  courage,  were  wanting  in  discipline 
and  experience,  and  but  for  the  steady  behavior  of  the 
reguhir  troops  the  result  must  at  least  have  been  less  decis- 
ive and  complete, 

Buen  Ayre,  one  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands,  ig 
near  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  30  miles  E.  of  Cura^oa.  Length, 
20  miles;  average  width,  4  miles.  It  has  a  tolerable  har- 
bor, and  produces  cattle  and  salt.     Pop.  in  1870,  3870. 

Bue'nos  Ay'res,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
is  bounded  on  the  X.  E.  by  the  Rio  dc  la  Phita,  on  the  E. 
and  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  AV.  by  the 
Rio  Negro,  which  separates  it  from  Patagonia.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  72,400  square  miles.  The  surface  is  an  al- 
luvial plain,  in  which  timber  and  stones  are  scarce;  the 
soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Here  are  vast  treeless,  grass.v  plains, 
called  Pampas,  which  aflbrd  jtasture  to  immense  herds  of 
cattle  anil  horses.  These  constitute  the  principal  riches  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  province  is  not  liberally  supplied 
with  rivers  or  running  streams,  but  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  salt  lakes.  The  principal  river  besides  the  Piirunii 
(La  Plata)  is  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  Iruveises  the  S.  AV. 
part  of  the  province.  The  climate  in  the  N.  part  is  mild, 
and  has  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  90°  F.  It  be- 
came independent  of  Spain  in  islO,  seceded  from  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  in  1853,  and  was  reunited  to  it  in  .June, 
1800.  A  large  number  of  Europeans  have  recently  emi- 
grated to  this  province.  Capital,  Buenos  Avres.  Pop.  in 
1809,  495,107. 

Buenos  Ayres,  a  seaport  of  South  America,  and  the 
largest  city  of  the  Argontiue  Republic,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  La  Plata,  and  150  miles  from  the  ocean  ; 
hit.  34°  30'  S.,  Ion.  5S°  22'  W.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  state 
or  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  and  is  nearly  opposite  to  Mon- 
tevideo, which  is  100  miles  distant.  The  streets  cross  each 
otherat  right  angles,  are  paved  with  granite,  and  bordered  by 
low  brick  houses,  which  usually  have  each  a  garden  adjoining. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  a  large  cathedral,  nume- 
rous churches,  the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  college, 
with  which  are  connected  a  large  liltrary.  an  observatory, 
and  a  normal  school.  The  adjacent  country  is  alluvial,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  timber.  The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy, 
but  variable.  Among  the  disadvantages  of  this  city  is  a 
scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  river,  and  is  conveyed  about  the  streets  in  carts.  The 
trade  and  prosperity  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  impeded  by 
the  want  of  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor.  Vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  twelve  feet  of  water  cannot  come  within  five 
miles  of  the  city,  and  smaller  vessels  usually  anchor  one 
mile  from  the  shore.  During  a  S.  E.  wind  vessels  are  hero 
exposed  to  a  violent  surf.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
precious  metals,  hides,  beef,  wool,  tallow,  horns,  and  skins. 
In  1866  the  exports  amounted  to  $22, 312, -100,  and  the  im- 
ports to  $ol,218.000.  Several  English  and  French  news- 
papers are  publitshed  here.  This  city  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1580,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  vice- 
royalty  in  1776.  Its  growth  has  been  retarded  by  civil 
wars  and  ])olitical  commotions.     Pop.  in  18118,  ISO, COO. 

Buffalo,  a  name  given  to  two  species  of  ruminant 
animals   of  the  family  Bovida^,  the  liuhalnn  livjfrhts  and 

BithaluH  Coffer.  The  for- 
^  mer  is  a  native  of  India, 
^^  ■where  it  has  been  long 
domesticated,  and  is  an 
important  and  useful  ani- 
mal. It  is  generally  used 
as  a  beast  of  burden  in 
India  and  also  in  Italy, 
where  it  was  introduced 
about  000  A.  D.  It  is 
larger  and  more  powerful 
than  an  ox,  and  has  a 
larger  head  in  proportion 


Cape  ButlUlo. 
to  the  size  of  the  body ;  the  dorsal  line  rises  into  a  cousid 
erable  elevation  above  the  shoulders.  It  has  large  crooked 
horns,  which  are  curved  first  outward  and  downward,  and 
next  backward  and  upward.  The  bnfl'alo  is  |)artial  to 
marshy  places,  and  is  addicted  to  wallowing  in  the  mud 
and  shallow  water.  Its  flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox, 
but  the  milk  of  the  female  is  said  to  be  excellent  in  quality. 
The  tame  buflaloes  of  India  are  easily  managed  and  guided 
by  a  mere  rope,  and  the  driver  often  rifles  on  their  backs. 
The  jungles  of  India  are  also  infested  by  wild  buflaloes  of 
the  same  species,  sometimes  called  arna  or  arnce.  a  tierce 
and  dangerous  animal,  which  is  more  than  a  match  for  a 
tiger.  The  Cape  buff^alo  {Hxhalm  Cajftr)  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  and  has  not  been  domesticated.  It  has  large 
horns,  the  bases  of  which  are  close  together.  The  horns 
spread  or  diverge  laterally,  are  next  bent  downward,  and 
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have  the  point  curved  upward  and  inward.  The  ani- 
mal measures  about  eight  feet  from  the  base  of  its 
horns  to  its  tail,  and  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 
It  is  a  dangerous  animal,  which  will  attack  men  without 
jirovocalioii.  but  it  is  sometimes  mastered  by  (he  lion.  Its 
hide  is  so  thick  and  tough  that  the  Caffers  make  of  it 
shields  impenetrable  to  a  musket-ball.  Vast  herds  are 
found  in  S.  Africa.  (For  the  American  bulTalo  see  Bisox.) 
Billi'alo,  a  county  of  Central  Dakota,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Missouri  River.  Area,  750  square  miles.  Iron 
ore  is  found.     Pop.  240. 

Uullalo,  a  county  of  Central  Nebraska.  Area,  850 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  i*^.  by  the  Platte  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Wooil  River  and  a  stream  called  South 
liranch.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.     Capital,  Kearney.     Pop.  19.1. 

BllU'alo,  a  county   of  Wisconsin,   bordering  on    Min- 
nesota.    Area.  OjO   square    miles.      It    is  bounded  on  the 
8.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  W.  by  the  Chippewa. 
The  surface  is  diversified;  the  soil  is  fertile,     (train  and 
wool  are  staple  products.     Capital,  Alma.     Pop.  Il,12.'i. 
ButTalo,  a  township  of  Craighead  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  221. 
Blllialo,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  2C8. 
Bullalo,  a  township  of  Scarey  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  195. 
Butralo,  a  township  of  Ogle  CO.,  III.     Pop.  3J24. 
Biiti'alo,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  598. 
Butl'alo,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  508. 
Buffalo,  a  post-township  of  Scott  co.,  la.     Pop.  1435. 
Biitt'alo,  a  township  of  Cloud  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  303. 
Biiiralo,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wright,  eo..  Minn., 
in    a  tfiwnship  (d'  its  own  ruinie,  on  a  small  lake  about  45 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.     Pop.  of  the  townshi]!,  508. 

Blliralo,  the  capital  of  Dallas  eo.,  Mo.,  4  miles  W.  of 
Niaugua   River   and    3.'J  miles  N.  E.  (if  Springfield,  has 
fine  iron  and    lead  ore,  several  mines    in    operation,   and 
also  has  coal.     It  is  on   the  line  of  the  Laclede  and  Fort 
Seott  R.  R.,  and  has  a  fine  court-house  and  t\vo   weekly 
papers.      P.  278.        A.  (r.  IIollk.vheck,  Ed.  "  Rkflex." 
BllfTalo,  a  township  of  Morgan  eo..  Mo.     Pop.  543. 
Bult'alo,  a  township  of  Newton  Co.,  Mo.     Pop.  785. 
Buffalo,  a  township  of  Pike  eo..  Mo.     Pop.  2880. 
Buffalo,  a  township  of  Caldwell  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  792. 
Buflalo,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  shire-town  of  Erie 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  in  lat.'42°  53'   N.,  Ion.  7.s°  55'  W.,  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Erii',  and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  River.     It  is 
also  the  western  terminus  of  the  Eric  Canal.     In  popula- 
tion and  wealth  it  is  the  third  city  in  the  State.     The  city 
is  delightfully  situate<l,  having  a  water-front  of  about  five 
miles,   with   numerous    substantial    and    e.\tensi\e    piers, 
breakwaters,   basins,  and    canals,    eonstrueted    at   an  ex- 
pense of  several  millions  of  dollars,  partly  by  the  Federal 
government  ami  parti}'  by  the  State  an<l  municipal  authori- 
ties.    The  city  extends  ilown  the  Niagara  River  five  miles, 
ami  at  right  angles  with  it  about  the  same  distance,  but 
the  northerly  and  easterly  jiortions  are  sparsely  settled. 

On  the  31st  of  Dec,  1S13,  iJuftalo.  then  containing  about 
200  inhabitants,  was  burned  by  the  British,  .\fter  the  war 
it  speedily  began  to  increase,  and  in  IS2S  contained  about 
7000  inhabitants,  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825 
giving  a  strong  impetus  to  its  growth.  It  IJecame  a  city 
in  1832,  and  then  had  15,000  inhabitants;  in  1835  it  con- 
tained 15,700;  in  1840,  18,200;  in  1845,30,200;  in  1850, 
42,3110;  in  1855.  74,200;  in  IStiO.  81,130;  in  1805,  94.210; 
and  in  1870,  117,714.  A  private  enumeration  in  1873  indi- 
cated that  the  population  had  reached  101,782.  The  re- 
port of  the  State  assessors  for  1873  puts  the  valuation,  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation,  at  $38,000,000.  The  "  true  valua- 
tion," according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  .*1 10.100.(100. 

Buffalo  is  noted  for  its  wide  an<l  beautiful  streets,  and  the 
profusion  of  trees  and  shrubbery  with  which  they  are  dec- 
orated. It  claims  to  be  the  best  paved,  best  lighted,  and 
best  sewered  city  in  the  l^  S.  It  has  long  been  a  most 
important  commercial  entrepot,  especially  in  the  receipt, 
handling,  ami  shipment  of  grain.  In  I  872  there  were  re- 
ceived by  lake  over  I'i2,000,000  bushels  of  grain  (includ- 
ing Hour  estimated  as  wheal ),  and  at  least  30,000,000  bush- 
els by  rail,  making  02,000,tM)0  bushels  in  a  single  year.  In 
addition  (here  were  receipts  of  lundier,  live-stock,  and 
other  properly,  estimated  to  equiil  the  grain  receipts  in 
value.  In  addition  to  the  water-communication  by  Inko 
and  canal,  which  is  practically  unlimited,  liufTalo  has 
railroad  trunk-lines  in  almost  every  direction — viz.  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  (he  Lake  Shore,  the  Buf- 
falo New  York  and  Pliilailelpluu.  the  (irand  Trunk  and 
tlie  (ircat  Western,  the  Canada  Southern,  and  the  BufTulo 
and  .lamestown  R.  Us.  The  New  York  and  Oswego  Mid- 
land, the   Lake  Ontario  Shore,  and   the   Northern   Paeifio 


R.  Rs.  will  be  important  auxiliaries  to  Buffalo's  growth 
and  commerce.  The  Niagara  ia  bore  crossed  by  a  fine  iron 
truss  railroad  bridge. 

In  the  public  works  c.ssentioJ  to  a  large  city  Buffalo  is 
either  already  well  supplied  or  is  rapidly  becoming  so.  It 
has  extensive  waterworks,  the  property  of  the  city;  three 
gas  companies;  a  magnificent  park,  and  boulevards  almost 
surrounding  the  eily ;  a  State  normal  school,  a  central 
grammar  school,  and  thirty-six  first-class  district  schools. 
A  city  and  county  hall  will  be  completed  in  1875.  It  is  to 
be  of  granite,  and  the  cstimalerl  cost  is  $1,250,000.  The 
Stiito  is  erecting  an  insane  asylum,  to  accommodate  1000 
patients,  and  to  cost  over  a  million  dollars.  The  city 
contains  a  p(;nitcntiary  and  a  county  almshouse.  There 
are  four  large  markets;  thirty  grain-elevators;  a  stone 
post-office  belonging  to  the  C.  S.  government;  a  State 
arsenal;  a  commodious  hall  and  library  building  belonging 
to  the  Young  Men's  Association  ;  and  over  seventy  church 
edifices.  Of  the  latter,  two  (one  Roman  Catholic'  and  the 
other  Episcopalian)  are  imposing  cathedrals.  With  liter- 
ary, benevolent,  and  educational  institutions  BulTalo  is 
ivell  supplied.  Among  them  may  be  named  Iho  Young 
Men's  Associadon,  with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  and 
real  estate  and  buildings  worth  $250,000;  the  Society  of 
Natural  Science,  with  an  extensive  collection  and  a  large 
museum  of  casts  of  fossil  remains;  a  well-endowed  nrt- 
gallery;  an  historical  society,  law  library,  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, Young  Men's  Christian  I'nion,  (irosvenor  Library 
(l^ree),  a  general  hospital,  orphan  asylums,  special  hos- 
pitals, a  medical  college,  a  female  seminary,  and  several 
Catholic  colleges.  There  are  ten  lodges  of  Free  Masons, 
four  chapters  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  two  councils,  two  I'oni- 
manderics,  and  a  Masonic  brotherhood  of  2000.  The  (Jdd 
Fellows  have  ten  lodges  and  two  cncampincnts.  There  are 
a  number  of  singing  societies  and  three  clubs.  Buffalo 
has  twenty  newspapers  and  periodicals,  seven  of  them 
dailies.  Their  aggregate  circulation,  aside  from  adver- 
tising sheets,  is  about  75,000.  There  are  eleven  banks 
ofdiscount,  withan  aggregate  capita  I  of$3, 150.000;  four  sav- 
ings banks,  with  dc|iosits  amounting  to  about  S15,u00,000  ; 
one  fire  insurance  company,  with  $200,000  capital  and 
$352,857  assets  in  .Inly,  1873. 

Buffalo  is  divided  into  thirteen  wards,  and  its  city  gov- 
ernment is  composed  of  a  mayor  and  twenty-six  alderigen. 
It  has  a  paid  fire  department,  with  twelve  steam  fire- 
engines,  seven  hose  companies,  three  hook-and-ladder 
companies,  one  ladder-and-bueket  company,  and  one  tar- 
paulin-j>rotcction  company. 

.\t  present  the  most  important  interest  of  the  city  is  its 
commerce.  The  registered  marine  of  the  port  on  the  Ist 
of  Jan.,  1873,  was  720  vessels,  of  145,110  tons,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $54,000,000,  and  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  $250,000,000  per  annum.  The  lake  tonnage  was 
valued  at  but  $24,000,00(1  in  1802,  showing  the  remark- 
able growth  of  thirty  millions  in  a  single  decade.  The 
manufactures  are  rapidly  increasing,  especially  those  of 
iron.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  large  estaltlishmcnts, 
employing  at  least  5000  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller 
enterprises.  The  city  has  four  blast  furnaces,  two  large 
rolling-mills,  several  maehiiie-shops.  stove-foundries,  iron 
sliij)yards,  forges,  etc.  etc.  It  has  large  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  ear-shops,  tanneries,  flouring- 
niills,  etc.  The  opening  of  the  Buffalo  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Railway  to  the  bituminous  eoal-fiebls  of 
Pennsylvania  has  given  a  largely  adiletl  impetus  to  man- 
ufactures. The  census  of  1870  gives  the  statistics  of  man- 
ufactures only  by  counties.  We  have  therefore  only  the 
estimated  manufactures  of  Erie  county,  and  not  those  of 
Buffalo  by  itself;  yet  as  most  t»f  the  manufacturing  of 
the  county  is  conducted  within  its  limits,  wo  should  not 
exceeil  the  truth  if  we  regarded  the  statistics  of  Erie  county 
in  1870  as  re])reseuting  those  of  Buffalo  in  1873.  The 
growth  of  some  manufactures  within  three  years  is  un- 
doubtedly greater  than  the  total  amount  of  manufaelnring 
out  of  Buffalo  in  Erie  county  in  1870,  when  there  were  1  I2tt 
establishments,  employing  13,274  persons  and  a  capital  of 
$13,043,790,  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  $4,940,111, 
using  raw  materia!  to  the  value  of  $15.27  1.440,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  $27,440,083.  Iron  and  iron  wares  were 
produced  to  the  value  of  $5,471,000  ;  flour,  etc.,  $1,981,932: 
clothing,  $1,481,485  ;  malt  and  ilistilled  liijuors,  $2,240,330  ; 
lumber,  planed  and  sawed.  $1,780,441,  besides  $225,9.'»0  in 
snsli,  iloors,  and  blinds;  mnehinery,  $1,252,445;  Icudier. 
tanned  ami  dressed,  $1,701,044;  melallie  wares,  $502,214  ; 
hoots  and  shoes,  $090,010;  ngrieulturnl  implements, 
$499,305;  furniture,  $590,719;  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
$400,711  ;  fcnf,  $427,481  ;  carriages  and  wagons.  $303,257; 
nittlt,  $(iOO.S21;  boats,  $311,820;  cooperage,  $280,800; 
vinegar,  $271,000;  bricks,  $278,800;  .soap  and  candl.-. 
$341,599.  S.  M.  CiiAMnKUi.AiM, 

OF  Tnt;  "  ConiiKU  and  Rfim'Di.io." 
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BUFFALO— BUGULMA. 


Buffalo,  a  townghip  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  780. 

BufTalo,  a  township  of  liutler  co.^  Pa.     Pop.  U95. 

UiiHalo,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  779. 

Uutlalo,  a  township  of  Union  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1521. 

Itutfalo,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
11S9. 

Butt'alo,  a  township  of  Kershaw  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  17Gi. 

Bull'alo,  a  township  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
3415. 

BufTalo,  a  township  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Vn,.     P.  2-445. 

Butt'alo,  a  township  of  Brooke  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
2i;t!. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  790. 

Buffalo,  a  post-township  of  Putnam  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
1448. 

Bufl'alo,  a  post-township  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.    P.  1594. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Marquette  co..  Wis.     Pop.  712. 

Buffalo  Bayou  (or  River)  of  Texas  flows  eastward 
through  Harris  eo..  passes  by  Houston,  and  enters  Galves- 
ton Bay.  Steamboats  can  ascend  from  its  mouth  to  Hous- 
ton, which  is  aliout  40  miles  from  the  bay. 

Buffalo  Heart,  a  township  of  Sangamon  co.,  111. 
Pop.  ;');i.S. 

Buffalo  Lick,  a  township  of  Chariton  co..  Mo.  Pop. 
1267. 

Buffalo  Prairie,  a  post-townsliip  of  Rock  Island  co., 
III.     Pop.  1291. 

Buffalo  SpriugS,  mineral  springs  of  Mecklenburg  eo., 
Va.,  7  miles  W.  of  L'larksville.  The  waters  of  the  springs 
are  remarkably  stimulant,  and  belong  to  the  saline  chalyb- 
eate class.  They  are  especially  recommended  for  various 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Buffalo  Station,  a  township  of  Wallace  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  10. 

BuPfer,  an  clastic  cushion  attached  to  a  railway  car  or 
carriage,  in  order  to  break  or  moderate  the  shock  when 
one  car  is  pushed  against  another.  It  is  usually  formed  of 
horsc-h.air  covered  with  leather,  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc, 
or  of  strong  iron  springs. 

Burfington,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  877. 

Buffou,  de  (Georges  Louis  Leclekc),  Comte,  a  cele- 
brated French  naturalist  and  philosopher,  born  at  Mont- 
bar,  in  Burgundy.  Sept.  7,  1707.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  travelled  in  his  youth  in  Italy  and  England.  In  1739 
he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  appointed 
intendaut  of  the  royal  garden  in  Paris.  He  published  in 
1749  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  "Natural  History" 
('*Histoire  naturelle.  generate  et  particuliere"),  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Daubenton.  Twelve  other  volumes  of 
it  appeared  between  1749  and  1767.  This  work,  which  made 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  displays  a 
brilliant  imagination  and  presents  many  ingenious  ideas. 
His  writings  obtained  great  celebrity,  due  partly  to  the  fas- 
cination of  his  style.  "  Like  all  great  poets,"  says  Condor- 
cet,  **  he  knows  how  to  render  interesting  the  delineations 
of  natural  objects,  by  blending  with  them  moral  ideas  which 
affect  the  soul  at  the  same  time  that  the  imagination  is 
amused  or  astonished."  Ho  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1753,  and  married  a  lady  named  Saint-Beliu 
in  1702.  Among  his  most  admired  works  is  the  "  Epochs 
of  Nature  "  ("  Epoques  de  la  Nature  "),  which  appeared  in 
a  supplement  to  his  '*  Natural  History."  He  received  from 
the  king  the  title  of  Count  de  Buffon^in  1776.  Died  in  Paris 
April  16.^1788.  (See  Condorcet,  '*  Eloge  de  Buffon  ;"  Cu- 
viER,  "  Eloge  de  Buffon,"  ])refi.\ed  to  an  edition  of  the  "Nat- 
Ural  History."  36  vols.,  1826;  Flourens,  "Buffon:  Ilistoire 
de  sa  Vie,  etc.,"  1844.) 

Bu'ford,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1158. 

Buford  (John),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1826  in 
Kentucky,  graduated  at  AVest  Point  in  1848,  captain  Sec- 
ond Dragoons  Mar.  9,  1S59,  and  Dec.  16,  1863,  major-gen- 
eral U.  S.  volunteers.  He  served  on  frontierduty  1848-61, 
as  quartermaster  of  the  Second  Dragoons  1855-58,  in  the 
Sioux  expedition  1855,  engaged  at  Blue  Water,  in  quelling 
the  Kansas  disturbances  1850-57,  on  the  Utab  expedition 
1857-58.  In  the  civil  war  he  served  as  assistant  inspector- 
general  (major),  making  inspections  1861-62,  in  command 
of  cavalry  brigade  in  Northern  Virginia  campaign  1862, 
engaged  at  Madison  Court-house,  Kelley's  Ford,  Thorough- 
fare tiap,  and  Manassas  (wounded),  as  chief  of  cavalry  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Maryland  campaign,  engaged 
at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  in  Rappahannock  cam- 
paign, commanding  cavalry  brigade.  1SG2-63,  engaged  at 
Fredericksburg,  Stoneman's  raid,  and  Beverly  Ford,  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  cavalry  in  the  Pennsylvania  cam- 
paign 1863,en gaged  at  Gettysburg  and  numerous  skirmishes. 


in  Central  Virginia   1863,  engaged  at  Culpeper,  Bristow 
Station,  and  numerous  movements  and  skirmishes.    He  was  ' 
an  admirable  cavalry  otiicer,  and  from  the  effects  of  expo- 
sure and  wounds  died  Dec.  16,  1863,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  W.  Cullum. 

Buford  (Napoleox  B.),  an  American  officer  and  en- 
gineer, born  Jan,  13,  1807,  in  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1827,  and  April  15,  1862,  brigadier- 
general  U.  S.  volunteers.  He  served,  while  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  on  garrison  and  topographical  duty,  and  as  assist- 
ant professor  at  the  Military  Academy  till  Dec.  31,  1835, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  civil  engineer  on  the  Licking 
River  improvement  1835-42,  iron-founder  at  Rock  Island, 
111.,  1843-61,  president  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria  R.  R. 
1857-61,  and  president  of  the  bank  of  the  Federal  Union, 
Rock  Island,  1858-^61.  In  the  c\\\\  war  he  was  colunel  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteers  till  jiromoted  brig- 
adier-general, engaged  in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  demonstra- 
tion on  Columbus,  Ky.,  attack  of  Island  No.  10,  cajtture  of 
Union  City,  Ky.,  expedition  to  Fort  Pillow,  siege  and  bat- 
tle of  Corinth,  Miss.,  siege  of  Vicksburg.  and  in  command 
of  Helena,  Ark.  Brevet  maJDr-genera!  U.  S.  volunteers 
Mar.  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services,  and 
Aug.  24,  1865,  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service.  He  was 
superintentlent  of  a  mining  comjtany  in  Colorado,  special 
IT.  S.  Indian  commissioner  1867-68,  and  Union  Pacific 
Railway  commissioner  1868-69. 

Georre  W.  Cullum. 

Buford  Bridi;c,  a  post-township  of  Barnwell  co., 
S.  C.     Pop.  1385.  "" 

Bu§;,  or  Bog:,  a  river  of  Russian  Poland,  rises  in  Gali- 
cia,  flows  nearly  northward  and  north-westward,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  490  miles  onteis  the  Vistula  at  the  fort- 
ress of  Modlin,  about  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Warsaw. 

Bug,  or  Bog  (anc.  Jli/patils),  a  river  of  Russia,  rises 
in  Podolia,  flows  nearly  south-eastward,  and  enters  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Dnieper  30  miles  W.  of  Kherson.  Its  whole 
length  is  estimated  at  400  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  from  its  mouth  to  Vosnesensk,  upwards  of  100  miles. 

Bug'bie's  Mill,  a  township  of  Baker  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
1436. 

Bugeaud  (TnostAS  Robert),  due  d'Isly,  a  French  gen- 
eral, born  Oct.  15,  1784.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1830 
he  was  created  a  marshal  of  France.  Having  won  several 
victories  in  Algeria,  he  was  apjiointed  governor-general  of 
the  same  in  1840.  He  defeated  the  army  of  the  emjieror  of 
Morocco  at  Isly  in  1844.  During  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
1848,  he  commanded  the  army  at  Paris.  Died  of  cholera 
in  Paris  June  10,  1849. 

Bu'genhagen  (Johann).  surnamed  Pomeranus,  a 
learned  German  Protestant  Reformer,  born  at  Wollin.  in 
Pomerania,  June  24,  1485.  He  was  converted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  in  1520,  and  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittenberg  in  1522.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Lu- 
ther, whom  he  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  he  wrote  several  religious  works.  He  organized 
churches  in  Hamburg,  Brunswick,  and  Denmark.  Died 
April  20.  15:>S. 

Bug'hall,  a  township  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1823. 

Bug^hill,  a  township  of  Columbus  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  513. 

Bu'gis,  a  people  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  chiefly  in- 
habiting Celebes  and  Macassar.  They  are  noted  for  their 
commercial  enterprise,  and  own  many  vessels  employed  in 
the  navigation  of  the  East  Indian  seas.  They  arc  muscu- 
lar, middle-sized,  and  of  a  light-brown  color,  and  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  They  manu- 
facture cotton  cloth,  build  durable  sailing-vessels,  and  are 
said  to  be  skilful  workers  in  coji])cr  and  iron. 

Bu'gle,  a  brass  musical  wind  instrument,  which  has 
been  improved  by  keys  so  as  to  be  cajjable  of  all  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  scale. 

Bugle  {Ajii(/a).  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Lalnatie,  has  an  irregular  corolla  with  a  very  short  u]iper 
lip  and  trifid  lower  lip.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  colder  parts  of  Europe  or  Asia.  The  Ajufjn  rejjtuns  is 
common  in  British  pastures  and  woods.  The  Alpine  bugle 
{AJHfja  Alpitut)  has  beautiful  flowers. 

Bu'gloss  [Gr.  ^ouyA(u(To-o?,  /.  €.  *'  ox  tongue,"  perhaps 
from  the  shape  and  roughness  of  its  leaves],  a  common 
name  given  to  several  species  of  ])lants  of  the  order  Bora- 
ginaceae  and  of  the  genera  Aiichiisa  and  L//fopsh.  The 
Li/copsis  arvcnsis  is  a  common  weed  in  the  grain-fields  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Ltfropsh  has  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 
with  a  curiously  curved  tube.  The  Echinm  rulijarc,  called 
viper's  bugloss,  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  naturalized  in 
the  U.  S, 

BuguTma,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Samara,  170  miles  S.  E.  of  Kasan.     Pop.  5455. 
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Buguruss'lau,  a  town  uf  Russia,  in  the  government  of 

Samara,  (ij  miles  S.  of  Biii^ulnia.  Pop.  7410. 
Buhic  (.ToiiANN  Gottlieb).  Sec  Appendix. 
Buhl-Work,  or  Boule-Work,  a  kind  of  marquetry 
or  inlaid  work  in  wood,  f,Mlt  metal,  or  tortoise-sliell,  the 
name  of  which  is  dmivt'd  from  its  inventor,  IJouk',  a  Freneli 
cahiiietmakor  (1012-17^12).  lie  cmjiloyed  veneers  of  dark- 
colored  tortoise-shell,  inlaid  with  brass,  and  was  natronizeil 
by  several  sovcrcij^ns.  A  Germiin  named  Uei.'^uer  made 
cabinets  which  were  highly  prized,  iu  which  he  used  woods 
of  contrasted  colors. 

Biijalaii'ce,  a  town  of  Spain  in  (he  province  of  Cor- 
dova, nbuiit  IS  miles  K.  of  C6rdova.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  flanked  with  old  towers,  and  has  an  old  Arabian 
castle  and  a  college.  Here  are  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  glass,  and  ])0ttery.     Pop.  8.'il2. 

Buka'a,  the  Arabio  name  of  Cckle-Svria  (which  see). 
Bukovi'^na,  a  province  of  Austria,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Oalicia,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Koumania,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Hungary,  Transylvaniii,  and  Galieia.  Area,  -Iti;!.') 
square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  both  banks  of  the 
Pruth,  its  ciiief  river,  the  country  is  mountain<ms  through- 
out. The  climate  is  severe,  but  heaUhy.  It  has  very  little 
commerce  and  industry.  The  i-hiet  orcupatiinis  <d'  the  in- 
habitants are  agriculture  and  cattle-raising.  Iron,  cnppcr, 
and  rock-salt  are  mined  in  large  quantities.  liuUovina 
was  originally  a  part  of  Transylvania,  with  which  country 
it  passed  under  Turkish  rule  in  l.'>29,  was  ceded  to  Austria 
in  1777,  united  with  Galieia  in  17.SI),  and  organized  as  a 
separate  crown-land  in  1849.     Pop.  in  ISGll,  51li,404. 

Bula'iua  Boil,  a  painful  atfeetion  of  the  skin  some- 
what rL'seml>ling  an  ordinary  boil  in  appearance.  It  pre- 
vails in  Bulama  and  the  neighboring  islands,  known  as  the 
BissAGOS  (which  see).  It  is  said  to  ho  caused  by  the  larva 
of  some  insect,  and  that  the  only  cure  for  it  is  to  remove 
the  larva,  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin. 

Bulb  [(ir.  ^oA)36?;  Lat.  hiilhns],  in  botany,  a  short  stem 
or  bud  (u.'Jually  subterraneous),  covered  with  imbricated 
scales,  having  at  their  base  a  disk,  from  wliioh  the  roots 
grow  downward,  while  from  the  middle  of  the  scales  an 
annual  herbaceous  stem  grows  upward.  The  scales  are 
regarded  as  modified  leaves,  and  arc  sometimes  all  fleshy; 
sometimes  the  outer  scales  are  membranous,  as  in  the  onion. 
The  corm  of  the  crocus  is  often  called  a  solid  bulb.  Plants 
which  are  produced  from  bulbs  are  usually  called  bulbous- 
rooted.  The  bulb  is  generally  subterranean,  but  sometimes 
grows  above  ground  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  in  the 
tiger  lily.  When  the  scales  are  broad  and  enwrap  all  that 
is  within,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  coats  one  over  an- 
other, the  bulb  is  said  to  be  tunicated.  The  onion,  tulip, 
and  hyacinth  are  familiar  examples  of  such  bulbs.  Most 
bulbs,  if  removed  from  the  ground  when  vegetation  is  most 
dormant,  may  bo  kept  in  a  dry  place  without  injury,  Tlie 
flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  remarkable  for  tlie 
abundance  of  bulbous-rooted  plants,  many  of  which  bear 
beautiful  flowers. 

Bul'bul,  the  Persian  name  of  the  nightingale,  is  some- 
times used  by  English  jioets.  The  same  name  is  given  by 
the  people  of  India  to  a  different  species  of  bird,  the  /'//c- 
noHotwi  hamitrrhoiiHy  of  the  tribe  Dentirostres.  It  is  a  small 
bird  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  remarkable  fur  its  pugnacity 
and  its  sweet  song. 

Bulga'ria  (anc.  Miem'a  Inferior),  anew  principality  of 
Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  K.  by 
the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Balkan  Mountain  range, 
which  separates  it  from  Humili,  and  on  the  W.  by  Servia. 
Area,  28,700  square  miles.  Tlie  surface  is  level  in  the  N. 
and  mountainous  in  the  S.,  and  is  generally  well  wooded. 
The  soil  m  some  parts  is  fertile.  It  is  drained  by  numer- 
ous small  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  homed  cattle,  grain,  wine,  iion.wnod.  hides, 
wax,  and  attar  of  roses.  The  principal  towns  arc  Varna, 
Widin,  Silistria,  Sophia,  and  Sehoouila.  The  Bulgarians 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  bi.t  have  for  many  years  been 
endeavoring  to  be<-ome  independent  of  the  jiatriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  have  all  tlie  Bulgarian  dioceses  of 
Turkey  united  under  one  Bulgarian  cxaich.  The  demand 
was  granted  by  the  Turkish  government  in  1S72.  Tliey 
are  of  the  Slavic  race,  as  is  shown  by  their  liinguage.  This 
country  was  conquered  by  tlie  Turks  in  i:;92.  By  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  in  187S.  it  was  made  an  autonomous  and  tribu- 
tary jirincipality  under  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  Pop.  about 
2,2i(»,0U0. 

Bulk'heads,  in  a  ship,  are  the  partitions  between  the 
several  portions  of  the  interior,  whether  to  separate  U  into 
roiims  or  as  a  safeguard  in  ease  of  wreck.  In  ships  of 
war  the  bulkheads  or  j.artitions  between  the  several  cabin? 
or  str.rerooms  are  cliieflv  of  «oud.  and  most  i.r  many  ol 
these  aro  removed  when  prepared  for  action,  in  order  to 


obtain  clear  space  for  working  the  guns.  In  emigrant 
ships  the  bulkheads  between  the  cabins  are  frequently 
mere  lattice-work. 

Watertight  bulkheads  are  among  the  improvements  in 
modern  slnpliuilding ;  they  are  iron  walU  running  athwart 
the  hold,  as  a  means  of  di^  iding  it  into  several  portions; 
the  interior  is  thus  cut  ofl'  into  cells,  each  watertight  iu 
reJerence  to  its  neighbors.  When  such  a  ship  is  leaking 
in  any  one  of  the  compartments,  there  is  thus  a  chance 
that  the  others  may  be  kept  dry  until  the  damage  is  re- 
piiiretl.  Must  of  the  large  passenger-steamers  are  to  some 
ext*-nt  (irovided  with  these  bulkheads. 

Bulk'lcy  (Ei.ipn.vi-KT.AnAMs),  bornat  Colchester,  Conn., 
June  2it,  ISlCi,  graduated  at  Yale  in  IH24,  became  a  lawyer 
of  Hartford.  Conn.,  was  for  many  years  the  firesideut  of 
life  insurance  companies,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 
Died  Feb.  i;t,  1S72. 

Bull  [Lat.  taiinis :  Fr.  taureaul,  the  male  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Bovidic  and  genus  //««.  (Pee  Bo- 
vin.K  and  Dx.)  Also  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  and  of  a  constellation  which  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  sign.     (See  TAinrs.) 

Bull  [Lat.  fen/^n,  a  **  seal:"  so  called  from  the  seal  men- 
tiimed  below],  or  Papal  Bull,  an  ordinance  or  decree 
of  the  pope,  equivalent  to  the  edicts,  proclanialions,  or 
letters-patent  of  secular  sovereigns,  some  of  which  aro, 
however,  called  bulls.  (See  Bill.  <ioi.i>t:N.)  All  bulls  aro 
written  in  Latin,  except  those  addressed  to  the  I'nited 
Greek  churches.  They  are  generally  designated  by  the 
first  words  of  the  text ;  thus  tbt.-  Inill  issued  in  l.*>;iti  against 
heretics  was  called  tlie  bull  "  In  Co'iia  Domini."  and  that 
directed  against  the  .lansenists  in  171ii  was  the  bull  **  Uui- 
genitus."  The  publication  of  a  bull  is  termed  fulinination 
(from  the  Lat,  fnlmlmt,  fnlmiuntnM,  to  "hurl  a  thunder- 
bolt," fulnifu).  Bulls  are  written  <in  ]iarehiiient.  and  the 
leaden  seal  of  the  Church  is  apjjeiided  to  every  bull  by 
moans  of  a  silken  cord  if  the  bull  be  a  gracious  one,  but  if 
it  be  severe  the  cord  is  of  hemp. 

Bull  (Oli:  Bohnkmann),  a  famous  Norwcginn  violinist, 
born  at  Bergen  Feb.  5,  I.SIO.  lie  visited  Paris  in  his  youth, 
and  afterwards  performed  in  Italy  nn<l  Kngland  with  great 
applause.  In  1  S4j  he  came  to  the  V .  S.,  purchased  a  largo 
tract  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  and  foumicd  the  colony  of 
(.)leona.  This  proved  to  be  a  failure,  and  he  returned  to 
Europe.  He  has  since  resided  in  the  I'.  S.  several  time?. 
D.  at  Bergen,  Norway,  Aug.  18,  1880. 

Bul'la,  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "  bubble."  also  a  stud 
or  boss  with  which  the  ancient  Komans  ornamented  their 
dress  or  military  equijmients ;  an  amulet  or  t)ruainent.  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  worn  round  the  neck  by  nitble  Homnn 
children  until  they  were  seventeen  years  old,  when  the  bulla 
was  conseerated  to  the  Lares. 
Bulla,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  having  the 
male  and  female  organs  of  sex 
in  the  same  individual.  They 
have  a  conviduted  and  gene- 
rally thin  shell,  whi»di  serves  as 
a  protection  for  the  gilts,  and 
which  in  some  species  is  hirgo 
enough  for  the  entire  animal; 
in  others  it  is  itself  envelojieil 
in  the  mantle.  The  mouth  of 
the  shell  is  large,  extending  the 
whole  length,  widening  towards 
ono  end.  the  liji  being  acute. 
The  giz/ard  is  very  muscular, 
and  among  its  tliick  coats,  in 
some  species,  are  found  calcare- 
ous jilali's.  wliicli.  biing  moved 
:des.  serve  to  grind  the  t»-od.    All 


Bulla  velum. 


against  each  other  by  mus. 


re  found  on  the  .Vineri- 


the  species  are  marine,  and  some  are 
can  coasts.  Some,  from  their  form  and  fragility,  are  called 
bubble-shells.  The  linUn  vtfnm  of  the  Indian  and  Euro- 
]iean  seas  is  one  of  the  most  elegant. 

Bull*baiAn?,  a  sport  once  very  common  in  Kngland. 
and  in  wlibdi  all  ehisses  delighted,  but  now  rare  even 
among  the  lowest.  It  consists  in  causing  a  bull  to  be 
attacked  by  ilogs ;  and  that  the  bull  may.  be  made  as 
furious  as  possible,  his  nose  is  sometimes  blown  full  of 
pepper.  Another  form  of  this  spoil  is  to  iWten  the  bull 
iiy  a  rope,  and  to  send  bull-dogs  against  hiui.  ono  at  a 
time,  to  seize  him  by  the  nose;  this  is  called  pnuiiwj  the 
bull.  No  small  eni<")yment  is  derived  from  the  success 
with  which  the  attacks  of  the  dogs  are  met  by  the  bull 
lowering  his  head  nn-l  receiving  them  on  his  horns,  often 
tossing  tbrm  to  a  great  distance. 

BuU-ilo^  [so-called  from  the  now  obsoloto  prftolice  of 
causing  this  animal  to  light  with  the  bull],  a  variety  of  ihe 
dog  especially  bred  in  Knglaml.  and  more  remarkable  lor 
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courage,  persistency,  and  strength  than  for  docility  or  in- 
telligence. It  is  now  much  kss  frequently  bred  than  in 
past  times.  The  size  of  the  neck  and  fore  quarters  of  this 
dog  is  quite  in  excess  of  the  development  of  the  other  parts. 
The  bull-dog  is  one  of  the  most  fierce,  and  even  dangerous, 
of  hiri  species.  Its  chief  value  at  present  is  for  crossing 
with  other  breeds.  The  greyhound,  the  terrier,  and  the 
ptiintLT,  eucdi  have  their  courage  and  persistency  much  im- 
proved by  this  cross,  if  judiciously  made. 

Uull'et  [Fr.  halle;  Ger.  Ktufel],  a  projectile  of  lead  to 
he  discharged  from  various  kinds  of  small-arms.  For 
smouth-liore  arms  bullets  are  usually  spherical,  but  for 
rilled  musketry  various  forms  of  the  elongated  bullet  are 
used.  Most  of  these  bullets  have  an  expansive  base, 
cither  hollow  or  plugged  with  wood ;  the  design  being  to 
force  the  soft  lead  outward,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fit  the 
grooves  of  the  rifle,  and  thus  give  the  bullet  a  rotation 
around  its  long  axis  during  the  motion  forward.  This 
rotation,  as  is  well  known,  increases  the  range  and  pre- 
cision. Bullets  were  formerly  always  cast,  but  now  they 
are  more  frequently  stamped  in  steel  dies.  Copper  bullets 
are  used  by  the  Circassians. 

Buiretin  [Fr.],  in  diplomatics,  a  term  equivalent  to 
schedule,  and  variously  applied  to  different  public  acts. 
In  recent  times  the  word  is  often  used  to  deuote  an  official 
report,  a  di  -jKitch  of  a  military  commander,  and  in  a  wider 
sense  any  public  notice  or  announcement,  especially  of 
recent  events.  In  France  the  ticket  or  slip  of  paper  which 
each  elector  uses  in  voting  at  elections  is  called  a  bulletin. 
In  I  lie  U.  S.  official  bulletins  of  the  weather  arc  issued  daily 
by  the  war  department. 

Itull-li^ht  [Sp.  corrida  de  toroa  or  fiesta  dc  torne]^  a 
cnin'»at  nf  mea  with  bulls  for  public  entertainment.  They 
were  common  in  Thessaly  aud  in  Home  under  the  empe- 
rors, where  they  were  introduced  by  Julius  Ca>sar  B.  C.  4j, 
though  in  later  times  they  wore  forbidden.  They  were  in- 
troduced into  Spain  by  the  Moors  before  800  A.  D.  They 
are  still  a  favorite  pastime  in  Spain,  Spanish  America,  etc. 
In  Sp.iin  ttiey  were  abolished  by  Charles  IV.,  but  Joseph 
Bo.Ki|)ar!e  re-established  them,  the  mass  of  the  population 
being  passionately  f.)nd  of  the  sport.  BuU-figlits  were  at 
one  time  instituted  by  the  monarchs  themselves ;  at  pres- 
ent they  are  held  either  as  private  speculations  or  for  the 
benefit  of  public  institutions.  In  Madrid  the  proceeds  go 
to  the  hospital.  The  fights  take  place  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros, 
round  which  the  seats  rise  like  the  steps  of  a  stair,  with  a 
tier  of  boxes  over  them.  This  plaza  at  Madrid  is  capable 
of  containing  10,000  people,  who  pay  a  high  price  for  ad- 
mission. The  men  employed  in  the  fight  have  generally 
been  bred  to  it.  but  amateurs  may  take  part.  The  bull- 
fight is  divided  into  three  acts.  The  performers  in  the 
first  arc  the  picadores;  in  the  second,  the  cknlns;  the  last 
aet  devolves  on  the  matador.  The  picadores  are  mounted, 
dressed  like  knights  of  the  oldeu  time,  and  armed  with  a 
lanee  ;  they  take  position  in  the  middle  of  the  arena.  The 
chulos,  on  foot,  are  gay  with  ribbons  and  bright-colored 
cloaks.  The  matador,  or  chief  combatant,  is  on  foot.  He 
is  handsomely  dressed,  and  holds  a  sword  and  a  mttleta,  a 
stick  with  a  piece  of  scarlet  silk  attached.  On  a  sign  given 
by  the  magistrate  a  bull  is  let  out ;  the  picadores  stand 
waiting  his  charge.  With  a  brave  bull  they  act  on  the  de- 
fensive; with  a  cowardly  one,  on  the  offensive;  and  should 
their  stabs  be  ineff^ectual  in  rousing  the  animal,  the  beast 
is  booted  by  the  crowd,  and  stabbed  ingloriously.  The 
bull  frequently  kills  several  horses,  and  sometimes  one  or 
more  men.  When  the  bull  begins  to  tire  the  picadores  are 
succeeded  hy  the  chulos  with  handevillas — darts  about  two 
feet  long,  ornamented  with  flags — which  they  stick  into  the 
animal.  Sometimes  these  darts  have  fire-crackers  attached. 
The  matadnr  now  enters  alone.  As  soon  as  the  bull  sees 
the  muleta.  he  generally  rushes  at  it,  and  the  matador  dex- 
terously plunges  the  sword  in  before  the  left  shoulder,  and 
the  animal  falls.  The  matador  is  greeted  with  acclama- 
tions, and  not  less  so  the  bull  should  he  wound  or  kill  the 
matador,  in  which  case  another  matador  steps  into  the 
arena.  Ten  and  sometimes  even  twenty  iVills  are  des- 
patched in  a  day,  twenty  minutes  being  about  the  time 
taken  for  one. 

Bun-Finch  (Pi/rrhnla  rulfjaris),  a  European  bird  of 
the  family  of  FringillidiB.  is  a  little  larger  than  the  com- 
mon linnet,  now  naturalized  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S., 
and  often  kept  as  a  cage-bird,  especially  by  the  Germans. 
It  is  easily  trained.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  its  short, 
thick,  roundel  bill,  ot  which  the  sides  are  inflated  and  bulg- 
ing, and  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  overhangs  that  of  the 
lower.  The  plumage  is  bluish-gray  above,  the  breast  is 
of  a  brigbt  tile  red,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
greater  wing-coverts  are  black.  It  buihls  on  bushes  or 
trees  near  the  ground,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  seeds,  berries, 
and  buds.     Its  song  is  not  naturally  very  agreeable,  but  it 


can  be  improved  by  education,  and  trained  bull-finches  are 
sold  for  high  prices.     The  pine  buU-finch  {Orythus  eucUa- 


BuU-Finch. 


tor),   is  a  beautiful  northern   bird  of  both   hemispheres. 
The  male  is  of  a  splendid  red,  the  female  an  orange-green. 

Bull-frog  [Rana  pijiiejia),  a  frog  found  in  the  U.  S., 
is  of  an  ulive-grecn  color,  and  is  generally  eight  to  twelve 
inches  long,  though  in  some  cases  it  attains  the  length  of 
nineteen  to  twenty-one  inches.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  remarkable  loudness  of  its  voice,  which  is  bass  and 
resembles  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  It  is  almost  wholly 
aquatic.     The  hind  legs  of  this  frog  are  often  used  as  food. 

BuUf  Golden,  a  term  applied  to  a  decree  or  enact- 
ment of  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  published  in 
1.160,  in  two  tliets  held  in  succession  at  Nuremberg  and 
Metz,  in  order  to  fix  the  laws  in  the  election  of  emperor 
and  to  regulate  the  number  and  privileges  of  electors.  It 
is  preserved  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Another  ''golden 
bull,'*  of  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary  in  1222,  fixed  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  nobles,  and  was  regarded  as  a  national  con- 
stitution. 

Bull'hcadf  the  popular  name  of  small  fishes  of  the 
genus  Cottus,  of  whicdi  there  are  several  sjiecies  in  Europe 
and  America.  Another  name  commonly  given  them  is 
*'  miller's  thumb."  The  common  catfish  aud  several  others 
are  locally  known  as  bullheads. 

Bullion,  uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  bars  or  other 
masses.  In  political  economy  the  term  is  also  used  to 
denote  gold  and  silver  coin.  The  word  was  originally 
ap})lied  to  the  mint,  or  place  where  the  jirecious  metals 
were  alloyed  and  converted  into  stamped  money.  In  ISIO 
a  celebrated  bullion  report  was  made  to  the  British  Par- 
liament by  Francis  Horner  aud  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  pro- 
moted the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  had  long 
been  suspended. 

BuTlion,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Piute  co.,  Ut.   P.  S2, 

Bunions  (Peter).  P.  D.,  a  learned  divine  aud  edu- 
cational writer,  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  ITIH,  re- 
moved to  America  in  1817.  aud  became  in  1S24  profe?-sor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Albany  academy.  He  published 
a  "  Latin  Keader,"  a  **  Greek  Reader,"  a  "Latin-English 
Lexicon,"  etc.,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  l>ied  Feb.  12, 
1864. 

Buiritt,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  near  the  Ohio  Piiver. 
Area,  ;'»00  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by 
Salt  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  East  Fork  of  that 
river.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly:  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive. Grain  and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Capital, 
Shepherdsville.     Pop.  7781. 

Bullitt  (Alexander  Scott),  born  in  Prince  William  eo., 
Va..  in  17(11,  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1784,  became  a 
prominent  politician,  was  president  of  the  State  senate  for 
several  years,  and  lieutenant-governor  (lSUO-04).  Died  in 
Jefferson  co.,  Ky.,  April  1'^,  1S16. 

BuU'ock,  a  county  in  S.  E.  Alabama.  Area.  GOO 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  Pea  River. 
The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Corn,  oats,  and  cotton  are  raised. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  Girard  R.  R.  and  the 
Montgomery  and  Eufaula  R.  R.  Capital,  Union  Springs. 
Pop.  24,474". 

Bullock,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Georgia.  Area,  000 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  hy  the  Ogeechce, 
aud  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Cannouchce  River.  The  surface 
is  level;  the  soil  is  "sandy,  and  partly  covered  with  forests 
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of  pine.  Corn,  oats^  rice,  cotton,  and  wool  are  raised. 
Cajiital,  Stiitfsborough.     Pop.  6G1U. 

Bullock  (Alexander  Hamilton),  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Royaltitun.  Mass.,  Mar.  2,  IsKl,  and  t^raduaU-J  at  Amhurst 
in  IS'M'i.  lie  was  called  to  tlic  bar  in  1841,  beuanie  a  res- 
ident of  M^urcester,  Mass.,  and  lield  many  important  public 
offices.     He  was  governor  of  Massaeiiusetts  (ISfiO-O'JJ. 

Bullock  (Aul'hibald).  a  native  of  Charleston.  S.  C, 
was  a  dele<j;ate  to  the  Philadelpbia  Congress  from  (ieorg;ia 
in  1775,  and  in  the  following  year  president  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  Ueorgia,  the  highest  office  in  the  Slate. 
Died  in  1777. — His  son,  William  B.  lii  llock  (died  Mar. 
6,  1852),  was  in  1813  U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Bullock  (RuFt:s  B.),  the  first  governor  <if  Georgia 
under  the  new  constitution  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the 
reconstruction  measures  of  Congress.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  York,  but  had  resided  some  years  before  and  during 
the  war  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  Ga.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  which  was  called  in  lSf)7,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  On  the  ailoption 
of  the  constitution  formed  by  it.  ho  was  declared  to  be  duly 
chosen  at  the  same  election  in  ISfiS  governor  of  the  State 
under  it  for  the  term  of  four  years.  This  office  ho  held 
until  the  fall  of  1S71,  when  he  resigned  it  and  abandoned 
the  State. 

Bullock's  Creek,  a  post-township  of  York  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  :;iM)S. 

Bull  Poud,  a  township  of  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
2100. 

Bull  Run,  a  township  of  Elko  co.,  Nev.    Pop.  4Z. 

Bull  Run,  Battle  of.  The  battle  of  Bull  Ilun  has. 
with  projiriety,  been  classed  as  one  of  the  "  Decisive  bat- 
tles of  the  War."  As  the  first  pitched  battle — the  first 
trial  of  strength  between  the  North  and  South — its  incep- 
tion and  issue  were  pregnant  with  grave  consequences  to 
the  future  of  a  struggle  in  which  the  two  combatants  wcro 


yet  hesitating  to  engage.  In  its  purely  wilitart/  results  it 
has  been  well  said  that  *'  the  cannon  of  Bull  Kun  echoed 
henceforth  on  every  battle-field  of  the  war."  The  bum- 
bardmeut  of  Fort  Sumter  found  the  goverumeut  couipUt.ly 
destitute  of  an  organized  force — the  army  scattered  on 
distant  frontiers  (a  large  portion  indeed  captured  througli 
the  agency  of  its  commander),  and  tlie  navy  dispersed  to 
remote  quarters  of  the  earth.  For  no  ineoni^iderable  pcriud 
the  pusiiession  of  the  national  capital  seemed  to  be  due 
rather  to  hesitation  or  irresolution  of  the  Confederates  than 
to  its  capability  of  vigorous  defence.  But  the  President's 
call  for  "■'», 01)1)  volunteers  for  "three  months"  (his  power 
to  call  oat  the  militia  to ''suppress  insurrection"  being 
thus  legally  limited)  had  assembled  in  Washington  and 
elsiwhrre  a  large  militia  force  which,  e^treiigtheucd  by 
such  portions  of  the  regular  force  us  ci»uld  bo  made  avail- 
able, nad  been  diligently  trained  under  direction  of  army 
officers. 

iSimultancously  with  our  occupation  of  tho  Virginia 
shore  of  the  Potomac,  the  Confederates  hud  established 
themselves  at  '*  Manassas  Junction,"  a  point  on  the  rail- 
road twenty-five  miles  west  from  Alexandria,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  great  ?outhern  railroad  route  (connecting  Wash- 
ington with  Richmond  and  the  South)  and  the  Mauu.^sas 
Gap  Railroad,  leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
where  another  Confederate  force  under  Johnston  confronted 
Patterson,  who  had  recently  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

The  occupation  of  Manassas  was  recommended  to  tho 
Confederates  by  the  fact  that  it  controlled  the  railroad 
routes,  and  was  itself  a  strong  posit  itui.  An  elevated 
plateau,  in  the  crotch,  formed  by  the  Occoquan  and  its 
jiriueipal  tributary  from  the  north.  Bull  Run,  of  which  tho 
lu'tls  are  t?aiuil-Iike  cuts  in  horizontal  t^trala  of  red  sand- 
stone, it  was  of  difficult  approach  to  an  altueking  army, 
while  the  general  character  of  the  country,  broken,  wooded, 
with  few  roads  fit  for  the  movement  of  an  army,  was  fa- 
vorable to  the  defcoce. 


Map  of  the  Battle  of 

Leading  almost  directly  west  from  Alexandria,  diverg- 
ing sliglitiy  to  the  north  from  tho  railroad,  a  inacadamtzetl 
road  led  to  Centrevillc,  twenty-two  miles  distant. 

From  Centreville,  a  little  west  of  south  and  six  or  seven 
miles  distant,  lay  Manassas  Junction.  Al>out  midway  be- 
tween these  two  points  fiowed  the  rivulet  of  Bull  Run  (tho 
real  defensive  lino  of  the  enemy)  in  a  general  direction 
from  north-west  to  snulli-east. 

A  road  led  from  Centreville  almost  directly  to  tho 
'Munction."  crossing  Hull  Run  tiiree  miles  from  Centre- 
ville at  "Mitehell's  Ford,"  a  nliort  <listanuo  below  which  is 
"Blackburn's  Ford."    Tho  turnpike  before  mentioned  con- 
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tinned  its  westerly  course  towards  Wnrrenton,  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  beyon<l  Centreville.  crossing  Hull  Run  at  the 
"Stone  Bridge."  four  miles  distant.  Somewhat  ea.-twardly 
of  south,  a  country  road  from  Centreville  crossed  Bull  Run 
and  the  railroad  at  "  Union  Mills." 

Tho  Confederate  force  was  distributed  along  Bull  Run 
from  Union  Mills  to  the  Stone  Briilge  (nearly  eight  mihsl, 
with  reserves  and  a  fort  ifieil  posit  ion  at  or  near  the  Junction. 

The  lino  was  a  strong  one,  for  the  stream,  though  con- 
taining but  little  water  at  that  season,  was.  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  bed  and  to  (he  abrupt  and  wooded  slopes 
of  its  right  bank,  a  formidable  obstacle. 
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The  army  of  General  McDowell,  which  marched  to  the 

attack  of  this  position,  numbered  about  30.000  men.  Save 
pt-rhaps  700  or  800  regular  troops  (fragments  of  regiments) 
of  the  old  Jirniy,  it  was  composed  wholly  of  raw  volunteers, 
none  of  whom  had  been  in  a  soldier's  garb  more  than  two 
or  tliree  months,  and  at  least  half  of  whom  were  enlisted 
onlv  for  a  term  of  three  months,  then  just  about  expiring. 
Such  an  army  as  this  was  certainly  not  the  best  suited  for 
an  otfeusive  campaign.  Troops  utterly  raw ;  brigades  and 
divisions,  the  component  parts  of  which  had  never  been 
brought  in  contact  before,  commanded  by  officers  who, 
though  generally  of  ability,  were  for  the  first  time  exer- 
cising these  extensive  commands,  and  who  had  hardly 
seen  the  troops  they  commanded. 

Such  was  the  army  which  marched  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  afternoon  of  July  16th.  It  moved  in  four 
cohimus,  one  by  the  turnpike,  one  by  the  lateral  country 
roads  on  the  right,  one  on  the  left  of  the  railroad,  and 
another  between  the  turnpike  and  railroad,  following  what 
is  known  as  the  *' Braddock"  road,  from  its  having  been 
maile  by  that  general  on  his  memoraVtle  march  to  Fort 
Duquesne  in  17a-i,  which  terminated  in  his  disastrous  de- 
feat and  death. 

The  **plan"  of  the  campaign  organized  by  General 
McDowell  had  been  carefully  studied  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  his  stuff  officers  for  a  week  or  two  before  the  move- 
ment commenced.  It  was  a  feature  of  it,  after  reaching 
Fairfax  Court-house,  to  make  a  sudden  movement  to  the 
left,  crossing  the  Occoquan  just  below  the  junction  of  that 
stream  with  Bull  Run,  aiming  at  the  enemy's  railroad  com- 
munications. His  personal  reconnaissances  in  that  direc- 
tion, made  on  the  18th,  led  him  to  consider  the  country  im- 
practicable for  the  operations  of  his  army. 

However  imperative  it  was  (for  many  reasons)  to  lose  no 
time  (a  regiment  the  term  of  which  expired  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle,  actually  marched  "to  the  rear,"  as  Gen.  McDow- 
ell expressed  it,  ''to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon  ")  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  attack  until  -some  plan  could  be 
devised  \vhich  would  promise  success.  A  day  was  accord- 
ingly s])ent  in  reconnaissances. 

The  "  Stone  Bridge,"  already  mentioned  as  forming  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  defensive  position,  was  a  single  arched 
structure  over  the  narrow  stream.  The  passage  was  found 
to  be  guarded  by  field-guns,  and  the  road  and  adjacent 
ground  beyond  obstructed  by  formidable  abattis.  Several 
roads  were  ascertained  to  lead  to  fords  between  Blackburn's 
and  the  Stone  Bridge,  but  they  were  mere  by-paths,  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  stream  generally  steep  and  tangled, 
and  probably  obstructed. 

It  was  found  that  a  couple  of  miles  above  the  Stone 
Bridge  there  was  a  good  ford  at  ^'Sudley  Spring,"  which 
was  but  slightly  guarded,  and  that  above  that  point  the 
stream  was,  almost  everywhere,  easily  passable.  No  contin- 
uous road  communicated  from  the  turnpike  with  the  "Sud- 
ley  "  ford,  but  our  reconnaissances  showed  that  the  inter- 
vening country  was  almost  everywhere  practicable  to  all 
arms. 

The  writer  finds  in  his  note  book  the  following  memoran- 
dum of  a  "plan  of  battle"  or  attack,  which,  founded  upon 
the  above  results  of  reconnaissance,  was  submitted  to  Gen. 
McDowell. 

1st. — One  division  to  advance  on  VTarrenton  Turnpike 
at  3  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  The  leading  brigade  to 
threaten  the  bridge  over  Bull  Kun — throwing  skirmishers 
into  the  woods  on  both  flanks.  No  serious  effort  will  be 
made  on  the  bridge  but  artillery  may  be  opened  upon  it. 
as  if  to  open  the  way  for  an  assault,  and  the  operation  to  be 
conducteil  «»  if  an  assault  were  intended. 

The  2d,  ud,  and  4th  Brigades  to  turn  to  the  right  at  the 
road  i^  to  }  of  a  mile  beyond  ■'  Cub  Run."  On  reaching 
the  forks  to  the  two  fords  a  Brigade  will  turn  off  on  the 
left  fork  advancing  on  it  just  cnoaifh  to  clear  the  route  for 
the  passage  of  the  two  following  Brigades  which  take  the 
right  fork  towards  Sudley  Spring.  The  ford  at  Sudley 
Springs  will  be  turned  by  a  march  around  and  some  200 
yards  above  it.  The  leading  brigade  will  be  followed  by 
the  one  in  rear  and  the  whole  force  advance  rapidly  iiy  the 
road  from  Sudley  Spring  southward  to  reach  the  Warren- 
ton  'Pike  by  the  shortest  route.  The  brigade  left  on  the 
road  to  the  lower  ford  will  then  pass  over.  Detachments 
from  the  advanced  brigades  should  be  sent  to  take  in  rear 
the  defenders  of  the  lower  ford  and  AVarrenton  'pike  bridge. 
The  brigade  left  at  the  Stone  Bridge  will  cross  over  and 
join  the  other  two. 

2d. — Another  division  should  follow  to  take  position  be- 
hind Bull  Run  to  be  ready  to  pass  over  if  necessary — but 
unless  ordered  from  Hd.  Qrs.  to  remain  on  the  E.  side. 

3d. — Another  division  should  simultaneously  with  the 
commencement  of  the  first  operation  commence  the  sem- 
blance of  an  attack  on  Blackburn's  Ford.  Every  appearance 
of  a  formidable  assault  should  be  made,  but  no  attempt  to 


force  the  paeaage,  unless  the  enemy  shows  unmistakable 

signs  of  retiring. 

4th. — Another  division  should  remain  in  reserve  at  Cen- 
tre ville. 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  General,  modifying  the 
composition  only  of  the  different  columns  thus, 

One  division  under  Colonel  Miles  to  remain  in  reserve  at 
Centreville,  and  to  make,  with  one  of  its  brigades,  a  false 
attack  on  Blackburn's  Ford  :  another  division  (Tyler's)  to 
move  by  the  turnpike  up  to  the  Stone  Bridge  anil  threaten 
that  point,  and.  at  the  proper  time,  to  carry  it  and  unite 
with  the  principal  column,  which,  consisting  of  the  two 
divisions  (of  Hunter  and  Heintzelman)  of  about  12,000 
men.  was  to  diverge  from  the  turnpike,  and,  by  a  flank 
movement,  reach  the  Sudley  Ford,  and  descending  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  take  the  defences  of  the  Stone  Bridge 
in  the  rear.  The  united  force  would  then  give  battle,  strike 
at  the  enemy's  railroad  communication,  or  act  otherwise,  as 
circumstances  might  rlictate. 

This  plan  was  carried  out  in  its  main  features,  but  it 
failed  in  one  important  particular.  It  was  calculated  that 
the  marching  column  should  diverge  from  the  turnjiikc  by 
early  daylight  (the  route  being  so  wooded  that  a  night 
march  was  deemed  imprudent)  and  reach  Sudley  Ford  by 
six  or  seven  a.  m.  The  Stone  Bridge  division  did  not 
clear  the  road  over  which  both,  for  a  certain  distance,  had 
to  pass,  so  that  the  column  could  take  up  its  march  until 
near  six  o'clock.  The  route  through  fields  and  woods  to 
Sudley  proved  to  be  far  longer  and  more  difficult  than  was 
believed.  The  column  did  not  reach  the  Sudley  Ford  till 
near  half-past  nine,  three  or  four  hours  "  behind  time." 
When  it  reached  the  ford  the  heads  of  the  enemy's  columns 
were  visible,  on  the  march  to  meet  the  attack. 

This  loss  of  time  caused  the  loss  of  the  battle.  It  might 
have  been  unwarrantable  to  have  counted  on  jninctuality 
with  an  army  so  utterly  inexperienced  in  tactical  man- 
oeuvres and  in  marching;  nevertheless  the  immediate  end 
aimed  at  was  gained — the  passage  of  Bull  Run  was  ac- 
complished and  the  Confederate  left  turned.  While  the 
appearance  of  Tyler's  column  in  the  fri>nt  of  the  Stone 
Bridge  had  disconcerted  his  plan  of  attacking  our  left 
by  crossing  at  the  lower  fords.  Hunter,  having  crossed 
at  Sudley  Spring,  led  his  column  down  to  take  in  reverse 
the  Stone  Bridge  position.  Evans  who  held  the  eon- 
federate  left  at  that  ]ioiut  had  had  his  attention  occupied 
through  the  morning  hours  by  Tyler  in  his  front:  but 
the  march  of  Hunter's  column  became  evident  long  before 
the  ford  was  reached  and  ere  it  reached  the  bridge,  Evans, 
sending  for  re-inforcements,  had  formed  ''en  potence" 
across  Hunter's  line  of  march.  A  sharp  combat  ensued 
which  resulted  in  forcing  the  confederate  position  and  in 
opening  the  Stone  Bridge  to  Tyler's  division,  two  of  the 
brigades  ( W.  T.  Sherman's  and  Kcyes')  immediately  passed 
and  joined  their  force  with  Hunter's.  Thus  had  been 
gained  the  immediate  end  of  the  tactical  plan  of  the  oper- 
ation. The  Confederate  left  had  been  turned,  the  Warrcnton 
turnpike  taken  from  them  (opening  to  us  the  Stone  Bridge); 
and  their  line  had  been  driven  back  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Gen.  McDowell  had  thus  brought  nearly  all  his  three  divis- 
ions into  position  on  the  enemies  left  flank  and  was  ad- 
vancing nearly  18,000  strong.  The  Confederate  left  (all  his 
troops  that  had  been  engaged)  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. Gen'ls  J<djnston  and  Beauregard  hastened  to  the 
scene,  ordering  up  to  their  routed  left  all  the  brigades 
which  could  be  spared  from  the  centre  and  left  of  their 
line.  "We  came."  says  Johnston,  "not  a  moment  too 
soon,"  for  "the  long  contest  had  greatly  discouraged  the 
troops  of  Bee  and  Evans."  He  found  "  that  the  aspect  of 
afl'airs  was  critical:"  but  by  great  eff"orts,  "and  some  ex- 
ample." the  "battle  was  re-established,"  and,  after  a  time, 
"many  of  the  broken  troops,  fragments  of  companies, 
and  individual  stragglers,  were  re-formed  and  brought 
into  action." 

The  position  on  which  a  stand  was  now  made  was  a 
broad  table  land  in  which  the  slopes  from  Young's  Creek 
(crossing  our  line  of  march  at  right  angles  and  emptying 
into  Bull  Run  near  the  Stone  Bridge)  terminate  in  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  To  carry  the  position.  Mc- 
Dowell advanced  the  brigades  of  Wilcox  and  Howard  on 
the  right,  supported  by  part  of  Porter's  brigade,  and  the 
cavalry  under  Palmer  ;  the  brigades  of  Franklin  and  Sher- 
man in  the  centre  and  up  the  road,  and  Kcyes'  brigade  on 
the  left.  Scheuck's  brigade  (of  Tyler's  division)  was  still 
at  Centreville ;  but  the  positions  of  these  troops,  coupled 
with  the  demonstrations  made,  still  detained  several  Con- 
federate brigades  confronting  them. 

A  severe  contest  ensued  for  this  position  with  varying 
success:  the  result  of  which  was  at  ."i  p.  m..  the  possession 
of  the  bill :  the  fighting  having  commenced  at  10.30  a.  m. 
of  a  Julv  day.  The  men  who  had  been  up  since  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  were  exhausted  by  fatigue,  want  of  food 
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and  water,  and  somewhat  demoralized  by  tho  vigorous  re- 
sistance they  had  encountered. 

"It  was  at  this  time."  says  Gen.  McDowell,  "that  our 
adversary's  reinforcements  came  to  his  aid  from  tho  rail- 
road train,  undcrstoud  to  ha\e  just  arrived  from  the  vulk>y 
with  the  ret^idue  of  .lohnstou's  army.  They  threw  them- 
selves in  the  woods  on  our  ri^^ht,  and  toward  the  rear  of 
our  rij,'ht,  and  opciRMl  a  lire  of  musketry  ou  our  men,  which 
caused  them  to  break  ami  retire  down  the  hill-side.  This 
soon  degenerated  into  disorder,  for  wliieh  there  was  no 
remedy.  Every  effort  was  made  to  rally  Ihem,  even  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  but  in  vain.  Accnrdin;;  to  the 
statement  of  the  Confederate  commander,  Cen.  Beauregard 
(Gen.  Johnston,  the  ranking  otficer,  having  waived  the  com- 
mand for  the  reason  that,  just  arrived,  he  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  country  and  troops),  it  was  not  wholly  "  reinforce- 
ments just  arrived  from  tho  Valley  ''  vid  Manassas  Junction 
— Elzey's  brigade,  under  Gen.  E.  K.  Smith — whleh  at  fiiin 
critical  moment  "threw  themselves  on  our  right,  etc.,"  with 
consequences  descrihed  hy  Gen.  McDowell.  In  fact,  our 
extreme  right  was  flanked  by  Early's  brigade  of  Beaure- 
gard's foiC-'S,  which  having  been  employed  in  partial  exe- 
cution of  his  phm  of  attack  ou  our  left  and  rear  at  t'entre- 
ville,  had  been  thus  decisively  brought  up  when  that  plan 
failed  by  the  miscarriage  of  his  orders  to  Ewcll  {who  was 
to  begin  the  movement  from  his  extreme  right),  coupled 
with  the  developmeut  of  our  attack  on  his  left. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  how  greatly  misrepre- 
gentcd  and  misunderstood  has  been  this  battle.  It  was  ono 
(and  the  first)  of  tho  few  battles  of  tho  whole  war  deliber- 
ately plnnned  beforehand,  executed  (except  as  to  punctual- 
ity in  time)  in  full  aecordancc  with  its  plan,  and  Hwi-eHH/ul 
up  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  believeil  the  final  result  nmst 
bo  decided.  That  the  success  so  far  acconiplishcd  did  not, 
as  it  should  have  dune,  prove  decisive,  was  due  to  causes 
inherent  in  the  raw  and  otherwise  unsuitable  character  of 
the  attacking  force  for  tactical  movements  and  long-con- 
tinued agrfrean'ioe  action.  The  battle  was  pronounced  by  tho 
ConftHleratc  President,  himself  a  soldier,  who  at  Buena  Vista 
had  learned  the  meaning  of  such  words,  "a  hard-fought  field.'* 

On  the  authority  of  Gen.  Jordan,  Beauregard's  chief  of 
staff,  Evvell's,  Longstreet's,  Jones's,  IIolmes'.-j,  and  half  of 
Bonham's  brigades,  not  engaged  at  all,  Early's  and  Elzey's 
brigades  and  other  regiments,  some  newly  arrived — in  all 
over  15,000  men — were  "in  excellent  condition:"  tho  real 
obstacle  to  an  advance  after  the  battle  was  "  tho  lack  abso- 
lutely of  one  day's  rations,  coupled  with  insufficient  trans- 
portation for  the  indispensable  amali-arms  and  artillery 
ammunition — as  the  advance  would  have  been,  not  upon 
the  Federal  jjosition  at  Arlington,  but  by  crossing  the  Poto- 
mac somewhere  about  Edwards'  Ferry,  and  taking  Washing- 
ton in  reverse.'*  On  our  jiart,  Milcs's  whole  division,  in  re- 
serve at  Centreville,  and  Runyon's,  seven  miles  farther  l)aL'k, 
guarding  communications,  had  been  unengaged,  whilst  How- 
ard's and  Keyes's  brigades  were  nearly  fresh.  Both  sides  had 
received  severe  handling,  and  tho  language  already  quoted 
from  Gen.  Johnston  shows  tho  critical  aspect  and  gloom  on 
the  Confederate  side  of  the  field  up  to  the  moment  when  tho 
elation  of  scarcely-expected  victory  came  to  dispel  it. 

And  concerning  tho  "  panic  "  wliieh,  although  militnry 
writers  have  generally  ijcen  free  from  this  injustice,  has 
been  so  commonly  held  up  as  the  picture  of  the  battle  the 
instances  even  with  armies  of  veteran  tronp.s  like  Napo- 
leon's (Albuhera  and  \'ittoria,  Ac.)  are  so  numerous  tiiat 
tho  cxcejitioiial  ease  of  Bull  Run,  when  the  army  was 
almost  wholly  made  of  three  months'  men,  should  excite 
no  surprise  :  more<iver,  it  was  not  such  as  to  jirevent  a 
etancl  at  Centreville,  "the  apparent  firmness"  of  which, 
says  Gen.  Johnston,  "cheidted  our  pursuit."  The  dis- 
order and  mob-like  appearance  was  rather,  us  described  by 
Major  (now  Brevet  Major-General)  II.  J.  Hunt,  the  result 
of  "sheer  fatigue."  They  were,  says  ho  "footsore,  hungry, 
and  tired;  but  had  we  been  attacked  I  have  little  doubt 
that  a  stimt  resistance  wouhl  have  been  made." 

Let  us  ratlier  admire  the  courage  and  fi>rtitutlo  with  which 
men  just  from  their  farms  and  firesides,  for  whom  tho  bat- 
tle-lield  and  the  cannon's  roar  had  been  divested  of  none 
of  their  horrors,  unsustaiued  by  the  confidence  iu  each 
other  whi(di  association  and  discipline  engender,  vindi- 
cated, iu  this  tho  first  great  battle  of  (he  long  jind  sadden- 
ing scries,  tho  American  claim  to  those  qualities,  and  to 
tho  patriotism  which  could  cull  forth  their  exhilntion. 

J.  G.  Baknakd. 

Bull  Run,  Second  Battle  of.  A  junction,  upon 
the  itappahaunoek,  (d"  the  forces  under  (iens.  MeClelhin 
and  l*opo  liaving  Itoen  determined  upon,  MeClellan  was 
ordered  (Aug.  .'i,  1S|)2)  to  transfer  his  army  from  Har- 
rison's I.anding  to  Acquia  Creek  :  to  which  point  Burnsido 
was  iilso  ordered  (Aug.  I).  The  latter  moved  promptly, 
arriving  Aug.  :i.  but  tho  rvaemition  of  Harrison's  Laud- 
ing was  not  commenced  until  Aug.  11. 


To  gain  time  and  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Pope  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  occupied 
Culpeper  an*!  threatened  Gonlonsville.  Jackson's  and  Ew- 
cirsforeeswerchurriedback  to  the  Kajiidan  whereon  the  iith 
of  August  Ihcy  cocouutered  Bank's  corps  at  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, a  .severe  contest  ensuing  resulting  iu  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  Jackson  holding  his  position  ou  the  mountain  for 
two  days  when  he  witjidrow  across  the  Uapidun.  As  in- 
formation received  showed  that  Leo  was  moving  the  main 
body  of  his  army  by  forced  marches,  to  atUiek  Pope  before 
a  junction  could  be  formed  between  him  and  tho  Army  of 
the  P(»tomac,  Pope  was  advised  by  (he  <ien. -in-Chief  (o 
take  up  his  posi(iou  in  rear  of  the  Rappahannock,  which 
he  accordingly  did  Aug.  M-X'A,  prepareil  (o  liold  its  passes 
as  long  as  possible;  he  had  been  reinforced  by  King's  di- 
vision, and  a  part  of  Burnside'e  corps  under  Gen.  Heno. 
Burnf-ide  occupied  Barnelt's  and  Richard's  fords  between 
him  and  Pope,  and  though  repeated  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Confederates  toeross  at  dilTerent  jioints  on  the  Rap- 
pahiuinoek  they  were  all  rcpuUed  and  (he  line  of  this  river 
was  held  for  eight  days,  during  which  time  it  was  hoped 
sufiicient  Ibrees  from  the  Arm\-  of  (he  Potomac  would  reach 
Acquia  Creek,  and  pre\ent  any  further  advance  of  Lee  and 
eventually  witli  the  combined  armies  to  drive  him  baek 
upon  Itiehmond;  but  the  expected  aid  not  arriving  Pope 
telegraphed  to  Washington  that  he  was  overma(ehed  and 
unless  reinforced  must  retreat.  He  was  directed  ou  the  2l9t 
to  maintain  his  position  two  days  hinger  when  he  would  he 
reinforced;  but  though  he  held  his  ground  for  fourduyw  he 
received  during  that  time  but  about  TtMlO  men.  On  the  liUt 
a  portion  of  Confederate  cavalry  under  (ien.  Stuart  crossed 
the  river  at  Waterloo  Bridge  and  on  (he  night  of  the  22d, 
during  a  furious  storm,  surprised  Pope's  headquarters  at 
Catlett's  station  capturing  his  despatch  books,  and  much 
of  his  personal  baggage,  numerous  horses  anci  wagons  :  (ho 
latter  were  burned.  Pope's  actual  ileadquarters  at  this 
time  were  at  Baj)pahaiinoek  Station. 

(hi  the  1*  tth  by  a  flank  movement  Lee  crossed  a  portion 
of  his  forces  under  Jackson  above  Waterloo  bridge;  but 
being  repulsed  here  moved  further  up  the  river  and  en- 
tered the  valley  which  lies  between  tho  Blue  Riilge  and 
Bull  Run  mountains;  the  object  of  this  movement  being  to 
gain  Pope's  rear  antl  cut  nil  his  supplies,  at  the  same  lime 
gaining  a  position  by  which  Washington  cmld  be  attaeked 
or  Maryland  invaded.  Jackson  passed  thrcmgh  Thorough- 
fare (iap  and  reached  Bristow  iStation  Aug.  2fi,  from  whence 
he  feut  Stuart  with  a  detachment  of  eavalry  to  capture 
Miimtssas  Junction  which  was  accomplished  that  night, 
immense  quantities  of  commissary  and  quart ernuisler's 
stores,  besides  8  pieces  of  artillery,  10  hKM)niotiven,  nud 
large  trains  falling  into  their  hands:  the  main  body  of  tho 
Conl'ederate  army  iu  tiie  meantime  engaging  Pope  at  Sul- 
phur Springs  and  Waterloo  Britlge.  The  Confederate  army 
at  this  lime  numbered  ]ir(»bably  SO,(MM»,  while  Pope  hud 
barely  lO.IKKI ;  but,  relying,  with  reason,  on  being  rein- 
forced by  as  many  more  veterans  from  the  peninsula,  he 
indicated  the  p(>sitions  to  be  taken  up  by  (hem  on  arrival 
antl  laid  his  plans  for  the  iiupendiug  struggle  with  the  firm 
belief  that  it  was  to  be  fouglit  liy  the  combinol  armies. 

Discovering  the  movement  on  his  riglit  flank.  an<l  failing 
to  receive  any  adequate  reinforcements.  iN»pe  fell  hack  in 
three  columns  from  Warrenton  ami  Wurrenlon  Junction, 
and  was  at  this  time  joined  by  Ileint/chuan's  coqis  of 
10,000  (but  without  artillery,  wagons,  or  horses  for  officers) 
aud  Porter's  corps,  foot-sore  and  fatigued  by  long  nmrehing 
night  and  day.  Under  these  circumstances  Pope  could  not 
maintain  his  front,  after  detaching  a  sufficient  force  to  meet 
Jackson  operating  on  his  Hank. 

Gen.  Pope's  disposition  of  his  troops  at  this  juncture 
(27th)  was  as  follows:  the  corps  of  Mcl)oWeli  aud  Sigil 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  uixler  Reynolds  were  ad- 
vanced to  Gainesville.  Reno  and  Kearny  were  direc(ed  upon 
Greenwich,  while  Hooker's  division  was  sent  against  Ewell 
along  the  railroacl ;  (he  movement  however  was  too  lu(e,  as 
a  large  part  of  Lee's  army  was  already  east  of  Thorough- 
fare (iap. 

Hooker  encountered  tho  Confedcnitcs  near  Kettle  Run 
(2Tth)  and  a  sharp  engagement  ensued,  resulting  in  driving 
Ewell  from  the  field. 

As  MeI>owell.  Sigel  and  Reynolds  had  reached  their 
positions  there  was  every  prospect  that  Jaekson  could  be 
overwhelmed  before  reinforcements  could  reach  him.  On 
the  evening  of  (he  UTth  (ten.  Pope  onlered  Gen.  Porter  to 
be  at  Bristow  Station  by  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
2.Sth.  with  Morell,  and  also  directed  him  to  communicale 
to  Banks  the  order  to  move  forwiinl  to  Warrenton  .lun-- 
tion.  All  trains  were  ordered  this  side  of  Cedar  Run  and 
to  be  protected  by  a  reginu-nt  of  infantry  aud  wcdon  of 
artillery.  For  some  reasons  Por(er  did  not  ooniply  with 
this  order  anc|  his  corps  was  not  iu  (ho  i>attles  of  the  'J'>th 
and  Jyth.      (^Porter  wa-s  afterward  tried  and  ca>!ii(red.j 
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Ileiatzelmau's  corps  pressed  forward  to  Manassas  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  and  forced  Jackson  to  retreat  across 
Bull  Run  Iiy  the  Centreville  turnpike.  McDowell  had  sue- 
cceled  in  checking  Lee  at  Thoroughfare  Gap.  hut  the  latter 
took  the  road  from  Jlopeville  to  Newmarket  and  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  .lackson  who  was  already  in  rapid  retreat. 
A  portion  of  McDowell's  corps  encountered  the  retreating 
column  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2Sth  near  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  and  a  severe  but  successful  contest  ensued.  Jack- 
son was  again  attacked  on  the  29th  near  the  old  battle 
grounil  of  July,  ISCl.  Knowing  that  Longstroet  was  not 
di.'itant  he  made  a  most  desperate  stand;  the  fight  con- 
tinued nearly  all  day,  and  was  terminated  only  by  dark- 
ness. It  was  renewed  in  the  morning  (30th),  and  a  des- 
perate battle  continued  all  through  the  day,  but  Pope 
could  not  hold  out  against  the  combined  strength  of  Lee's 
army,  now  united,  and  after  a  hard  day's  fighting  was  for(red 
to  fall  back  behind  Cull  Run.  Pope's  loss  during  this 
campaign  was  nearly  30,000  men ;  the  Confederate  loss 
about  IJ.OOO. 

Bull's  Eye,  in  architecture,  the  technical  name  given 
to  a  glass  lens  used  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
light  of  a  given  centre  upon  an  object.  It  is  also  applied  to 
a  circular  window  of  plain  glass.  On  shipboard  the  bull's 
eye  is  a  small  pulley  in  the  form  of  ,a  ring,  with  a  rope 
spliced  round  the  outer  edge,  and  anotlrer  sliding  through 
a  hole  in  the  centre.  In  ritie  practice  the  small  black  cen- 
tre in  the  circle  on  the  target  is  called  the  bull's  eye.  In 
astronomy,  the  bull's  eye  is  Aldebaran,  a  bright  star  in 
Taurus. 

Bull'skin,  a  township  of  Fayette  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1657. 

Hull  Swamp,  a  township  of  Lexington  eo.,S.  C.  P.  933. 

Btill-terrier,  a  dog  bred  by  a  cross,  more  or  less  re- 
mote, between  the  bull-dog  and  some  one  of  the  terriers, 
and  frequently  uniting  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  courage 
and  strength  of  the  bull-dog  with  the  docility,  activity, 
quii-k  scent,  and  intelligence  of  the  terrier.  This  little  an- 
imal is  especially  famous  for  its  zeal  and  success  in  killing 
rats. 

Bull  Trout,  Gray  Trout,  Whitling,  or  Sewen, 


Bull  Trout, 
the  Sdlmo  En'ox,  a  fish  of  Europe  closely  resembling  the 
salmon  in  size,  appearance,  and  habits,  but  much  inferior 
as  food.     It  is  common  in  England  and  Wales.     It  affords 
good  sport  to  anglers. 

Bulsar',  or  Bulsaur,  a  seaport  of  India,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Canibay.  and  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  44  miles  S. 
of  Sural.  It  has  manufactures  of  ginghams,  and  an  active 
trade  in  grain,  salt,  and  sugar.     Pop.  about  8000. 

Bul'ti,  Iskar'do,  or  Little  Thibet,  the  upper  end 
of  the  Indus  Valley,  subject  to  Cashmere,  having  Chinese 
Tartary  on  the  N.,  Afghanistan  on  the  W.,  and  Cashmere 
on  the  S.,  between  lat.  34°  30'  and  36°  N.  and  Ion.  74°  40' 
and  76°  30'  E.  The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of 
Thibetan  origin.  The  climate  has  greater  extremes  than 
that  of  Cashmere :  the  soil  produces  grains  and  fruits  in 
abundance.     This  region  is  also  called  Baltistan. 

Bul'wark  [Fr.  boiihvard],  in  fortification,  a  rampart 
or  bastion;  an  outwork  for  defence;  that  which  secures 
against  an  enemy  ;  a  shelter  or  means  of  protection.  On 
shijiboard  a  bulwark  is  the  parapet  raised  round  the  deck 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  men  and  goods  from  slipping 
overboard,  and  of  c.Neluding  the  waves  from  the  deck.  In 
ships  of  war  the  bulwark  is  sufliciently  high  and  solid  to 
afford  the  crew  some  protection  against  the  shot  of  the 
enemy. 

Bulwer  (EnivAnn  George  E.^rle  Lyttox),  Baron 
LvTToN.  a  celebrated  English  novelist,  born  in  Norfolk  in 
May,  1S05,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  William 
Earic  Bulwer  and  Elizabeth  Lytton.  Both  parents  were  de- 
scended from  ancient  families.  His  early  education  was 
superintended  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  intellectual  tastes 
and  culture.  Having  entered  Cambridge,  he  gained  the 
chancellor's  prize  for  English  verse  by  his  poem  on  •'  Sculp- 
ture" (IS2.^),  and  in  lS2fi  graduated  at  Trinity  Hall.  He 
soon  after  visitc'l  France,  and  published  after  his  return 
his  novel  of  "Falkland"  (1827),  which  was  followed  by 


'■  Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  "  (1828),  "  The 
Disowned"  (1828),  "  Devereu.x  "  (1829),  '-Paul  Clifi'ord  " 
(1830),  ''The  Siamese  Twins,"  a  poem  (1831),  and  "  Eu- 
gene Aram  "  (1S32).  In  1831  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  St.  Ives,  and  from  1832  to  1841  he  represented 
the  city  of  Lincoln.  He  published  in  1833  "  England  and 
the  English,"  and  the  same  year  visited  Germany  and  Italy. 
He  produced  in  rapid  succession  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine,"  •'  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  '•  Rienzi,  the  Last 
of  the  Tribunes"  (1835).  <and  "The  Student,"  a  series  of 
contributions  to  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  of  which 
he  was  for  some  time  editor.  His  drama  entitled  "  The 
Duchess  of  La  Vallii-re  "  (183G)  was  not  well  received.  In 
1837  he  brought  out  "Athens,  its  Rise  aud  Fall,"  and 
"  Ernest  Maltravers,"  a  novel,  which  was  continued  under 
the  title  of  "  Alice,  or  the  Mysteries."  His  dramas  entitled 
"  The  Lady  of  Lyons  "  (1838)  and  "  Richelieu  "  were  very 
successful,  as  well  as  the  comedy  of  "  Money,"  which  came 
out  soon  after.  His  "  Night  and  Morning,"  a  novel,  jiub- 
lished  in  1841,  was  followed  by  "  Zanoni  "  (1842),  "The 
Last  of  the  Barons"  (1843),  "Lueretia.  or  the  Children  of 
the  Night"  (184C|,  and  "  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon 
Kings  "  (1848).  His  novels  entitled  "  The  Ca.\tons  "  (1850), 
"My  Novel"  (1851),  and  "  M'hat  will  he  Do  with  Iff 
(1858)  first  appeared  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  to 
which  Bulwer  has  been  a  frequent  contributor.  "A  Strange 
Story  "  came  out  in  "All  the  Year  Round  "  in  18()1.  Althiuigh 
his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  novels,  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  dejiartments  of  literature.  His 
translations  of  Schiller's  poems  (1844)  were  received  with 
favor,  and  he  has  published  original  poems — "  O'Niel,  or 
the  Rebel"  (1827),  "The  New  Timon  "  (1846),  and  "King 
Arthur  "  (1848).  His  novels  have  great  popularity  in  Eng- 
lanil,  America,  and  on  the  Continent,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Bulwer  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1838,  and  in  1844,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  came  into 
possession  of  the  Knebworth  estates  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Bulwer-Lytton.  He  had  published  in  1835  a  liberal 
political  pamphlet  entitled  "  'The  Crisis,"  which  caused  a 
great  sensation.  He  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1856,  and  in  1858  he  held  for  a  time 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colo- 
nies. He  was  made  a  peer  in  1866  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Lytton.  In  1827  he  married 
Miss  RosiXA  Wheeler  of  Limerick  (b.  1807), 
who  wrote  "  Chevely,  or  the  Man  of  Honor  " 
(1839).  "  Bianca  Cajiello."  •'  The  Budget  of 
the  Bubble  Family,"  and  other  books.  The 
union  was  unhappy,  and  the  parties  sepa- 
rated in  1836.     Died  Jan.  18,  1873. 

J.  Thomas. 
Bulwer  (EnwARn  Robert).  See  Lvtton 
(Edward  Robert  BrLWER-LvTTOx). 
Bul'wer  (Henry  Lvttox  Earle),  Baron 
Dalling  and  Bulwer,  an  English  diplomatist  and  author, 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1804.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1830,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Madrid  in  1843.  In  1849  he  was  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington, and  in  1851  was  created  a  knight  grand  cross  of 
the  Bath.  He  became  minister  }tlenipotcntiary  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1858.  He  was  afterwards  ennobled.  Among 
his  works  are  "  France,  Social  and  Literary,"  and  a  "  Life 
of  Lord  Byron."     Died  May  27,  1872. 

Bumnialo'ti  (Saunm  nphiodon),  a  fish  of  the  family 
Scopelida^.  which  is  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the  family 
Salmonidic.  It  is  a  native  of  the  seas  of  India,  from 
which  it  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  salted  and  dried, 
being  highly  esteemed  for  its  flavor.  In  commerce  it  is 
known  by  the  ajipellation  of  "Bombay  duck."  It  is  long, 
with  a  very  large  mouth,  the  ga]>e  of  which  extends  behind 
the  eyes,  antl  which  is  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
long,  slender,  barbed  teeth. 

Buin'mingtown,atownship  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
320. 

Bum'stead  (Freeman  Jostah),  M.  D.,  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  21,  1826,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1847,  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  became  a  practitioner 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  vene- 
real diseases  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
also  surgeon  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  and  the  Charity 
Hospital.  He  published  "  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Venereal  Diseases"  (1861),  and  v.aluable  translations  from 
Ricord  and  Cullerier.     D.  at  New  York  Nov.  28,  1879. 

Bunce  (Francis  M.),  V.  S.  N..  born  Dec.  25,  1836,  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1857, 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
1863,  a  commander  in  1871.  Had  charge  of  the  naval 
howitzers  in  the  combined  army  and  navy  expedition  of 
Julv  10.  1863,  which  resulted  in  the  eajtture  of  a  part  of 
Morris  Island.     Participated  in  all  the  important  attacks 
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on  the  defences  of  Charleston  harbor  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  18G0,  and  was  in  the  disastrous  assault  upon 
Fort  Sumter  of  Sept.  1»,  ISO:),  where,  for  his  ••<;allant 
support  and  zealous  co-operation,"  he  received  the  thanks 
of  his  commanding  officer.  Captain  Thomas  11.  Stevens, 

FoXHALI.  A.   P.VIlKKll. 

Bun'combe,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  North  Carolina. 
Area,  I'jO  S([uare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  French 
Broi'.d  River,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Blue  Kidge. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous;  the  soil  of  the  valleys 
is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  arc  raised. 
Capital,  Ashcville.  Pop.  l.>,412.  The  phrase  "talking 
for  Buncomltc,"  often  heard  among  politicians,  was  iirst 
used  by  a  member  of  Congress  from  this  district.  During 
a  long  speech  which  he  made,  several  members,  who  had 
not  patience  to  listen,  i*etired  from  the  hall.  He  then  told 
the  remaining  members'  that  they  also  might  go,  for  he 
*'  was  only  talking  for  linnvnmlie" 

Buncombe^  a  post-tuwnship  of  Johnson  co.,  III.  Pop. 
ir,s:,. 

Bun'delcund',  or  Buiidlccund,  a  territory  of  Ilin- 
dostan,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  river  .Jumna.  It 
extends  from  lat.  24°  to  ail"  211'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  TS"  to 
81°  36'  E.  Area,  about  18,1)1)0  square  miles,  of  which 
about  8700  square  miles  arc  subject  to  the  British,  while 
tl'.e  rest  of  the  country  is  governed  by  numerous  native 
princes,  who  are  tributary  to  the  British.  It  is  situated  in 
the  North-western  Provinces.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
many  hills  or  isolated  precipitous  rocks.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, but  requires  irrigation.  It  is  said  to  contain  dia- 
monds and  rich  beds  of  iron  ore.  The  chief  towns  are 
Cal])e,  Banda,  Jhansi,  and  Callinger.    Pop.  2,592,800. 

Bundemeer'  (anc.  Araxcs),  a  river  of  Persia.  It  flows 
through  a  richly  wooded  valley,  emptying  into  the  Bakh- 
tegan  Lake  after  a  course  of  150  miles. 

Buu'galow  [from  the  Tlindostanee  baiujht,  a  "summer- 
house  "],  the  name  of  a  kinil  of  rural  dwelling  \'ery  common 
among  the  Europeans  in  India.  Bungalows  usually  have 
but  one  story,  and  are  always  surrounded  with  a  verandah, 
the  covering  of  which  affords  shelter  from  the  sun.  Be- 
sides private  bungalows,  there  are  military  bungalows  for 
tlie  use  of  soldiers  in  cantonments,  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers  there  arc  public  bungalows  belonging 
to  the  government  on  all  the  principal  roads  in  India. 
Travellers  sometimes  carry  their  provisions,  servants,  etc. 
with  them,  paying  a  rupee  (a  half  dollar  of  our  money)  per 
day  for  the  u.<e  of  the  bungalow.  But  on  tlie  most  fre- 
quented roads  one  can  nearly  always  find  native  cooks,  or 
rather  "stewards"  (khilnsdmdii),  as  they  are  called,  who 
furnish  food  for  travellers,  and  cook  it. 

Buu'ion,  or  Bunyon  [said  to  bo  from  the  (Jr. /Sovi-ioi', 
the  "  earth-nut,"  from  its  fancied  resemblance  in  shape],  is 
a  painful  inflammation  of  the  buna  miicosu,  or  membranous 
sac  of  the  joiut  which  connects  the  great  toe  with  its  meta- 
tarsal bone.  The  pressure  of  a  boot  causes  this  bursa  to 
inflame  and  swell,  and  this  may  go  on  to  suppuration. 
Rest  and  poulticing  are  generally  sufiicient  to  subdue  the 
attack,  and  wearing  a  shoe  so  constructed  as  to  save  the 
bunion  from  pressure  will  generally  prevent  a  recurrence. 

Biinka'ra,  or  Blue  Kivcr,  of  Colorado,  rises  near 
Sooth  Park,  among  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  flows  nearly 
north-westward,  and  unites  with  the  Grand  River  about 
211  miles  W.  of  Hot  Sulphur  Springs.  Total  length,  esti- 
mated at  100  miles. 

Buii'ker  Hill,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin  co..  111.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bunker  Hill,  a  post-township  of  Ingham  co-,  Mich. 
Pop.  DjT. 

Bunker  liill,  the  county-seat  of  Russell  eo.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  176  miles  W.  of  Topcka,  has  one 
weekly  paper.        J.  B.  Cahbolt,  En.  "  Nkw  REPuni.ic." 

Bunker  Hill,  a  rounded  eminence  in  Charleslown.  now 
a  part  of  Boston,  Mass.  ll  is  about  1 10  feef  high  ami  con- 
nected by  a  ridge  with  another  small  eminence  700  yards 
distant  called  Breed's  Hill.  These  two  elevalions  are  fa- 
mous for  the  battle  fought  here  between  the  British  and 
American  forces  .lune  17.177.^.  The  American  redoubt  was 
on  Breed's  Hill,  but  by  common  usage  the  event  is  known 
as  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

After  the  stirring  events  of  the  spring  of  that  year  the 
troojis  organizoil  in  New  England  had  taken  up  a  line  ex- 
tending from  Roxbnrv  to  Caiuljridge  under  command  of 
Gen.  Artcmas  Wanl  ;' Pulnaiu.  .'<farke,  Prcseott.  (iriilley, 
and  Pomeroy  were  there,  and  by  the  middle  of  ,Juno  not 
less  than  20,1101)  men  had  assembled. 

Gen.  Gage  was  in  chief  eomnmuil  of  the  British  at  Bos- 
ton, and  had  been  recently  largely  reinforced  by  Gen'ls 
Howe,  Burgoyne  and  Clinfon. 
It  having  boon  ascertained  by  the  provincial  army  that 


Gage  meditated  seizing  and  fortifying  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
heights  of  Dorchester  cm  the  night  of  the  I8th.  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  .\merieans  to  forestall  this  design,  and.  on  the 
night  <if  the  lUth,  a  detachment  of  1000  men  under  command 
of  Col.  Wni.  Prcseott,  was  despatched  from  Cambridge  to 
Charlestown  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  Bunker  Hill. 
They  were  joined  at  Charleslown  Neck  by  Gen.  Putnam 
an-l  .Major  Brooks  and  at  a  council  it  was  decided  to  Jorlily 
Breed's  Hill  not  as  high  as  Bunker  Hill  but  nearer  Bosl4>n. 
By  daylight  a  formidable  work  had  been  thrown  up  on  the 
spot  now  marked  by  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  This  be- 
ing discovered  by  daylight  the  "  Lively  "  ojiencd  fire  upon 
it  which  soon  extended  to  all  the  shipping  and  the  bat- 
tery on  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston  ;  tin:  Brilisli  troops  were  call- 
ed to  arms  and  ]ircparatiuns  for  an  attack  were  made  ; 
Prcseott  meanwhile  continued  to  strengthen  bis  position 
and  sent  to  Cambridge  for  reinforeemcnts;  the  entire  Amer- 
ican force  engagcil,  however,  did  not  probably  exceed,  at 
any  time,  l.'^OO. 

A  force  of  British  under  Gen'ls  Howe  and  Pigot,  covered 
by  the  guns  of  their  shipping,  had  embarked  in  boats  and 
landed  at  Morton's  Point  east  of  the  foot  of  Breed's  Hill.  This 
inoveuu-iit  proiluced  the  greatest  exciteDlent  ill  Cambridge 
and  reinforcements  were  hasteneil  (o  Charlestown,  Gen'ls 
AVurren  and  Pomeroy  arriving  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  moment 
Howe,  whose  force  by  this  timt*  had  been  increased  to  about 
4000. began  his  advance  arouinl  the  eastern  slopes  of  Breed's 
Hill  and  along  the  Mystic  river  with  the  intention  of  gain- 
ing the  rear  of  the  American  lines  :  but  this  movement  hav- 
ing been  anticipated  Knowlton  had  taken  up  a  position 
ni'ar  Bunker  Hill  and  thrown  nj)  a  breastwork  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  another  line  had 
been  built  in  front  of  a  stone  and  mil  fence  between  which 
was  placed  new  mown  hay,  and  between  the  breast  work 
and  tlie  rail  fence  the  artillery  was  jilaced.  The  Conn,  and 
N.  11.  troops  were  west  of  the  redoubt  and  a  force  was  post- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  S.  W.  sideof  Breed's  Hill,  near  Charles- 
town,  and  a  work  had  beta  commenced  on  Bunker  Hill, 
tjen.  Warren,  who  was  with  Pret-cott  in  the  redoubt,  having 
refused  to  take  command  from  either  Prcseott  or  Putnam, 
saying  he  came  to  fight  as  a  volunteer.  Httwe  was  foiled 
in  his  flank  movement  and  eomiielled  to  nnike  a  direct  attack 
and  having  iirilercd  the  guns  of  llu'  shipping  ami  the  bat- 
tery at  Cojip's  Hill  to  0})en  fire  on  the  redoubt  nH)ved  for- 
ward under  its  cover  up  the  slopes  of  Breed's  Hill  in  two 
wings,  the  right  under  his  own  conimniul  the  left  under 
Pigot  :  (ien.  Howe  with  his  comnuind  to  carry  the  position 
at  the  rail  fence  while  Pigot  attacked  the  rciloubt.  Pres- 
cott's  orders  to  his  men  were  to  reserve  their  tire  on  the  ad- 
vancing columns  till  the  whites  of  the  men's  eyes  could  bo 
seen.  The  British  opened  fire  when  within  gunshot  but 
no  reply  was  heard  from  the  breastworks  till  they  were 
within  close  range  when  volley  after  volley  was  poured  info 
their  ranks  causing  them  to  fly  in  disorder  toward  their 
boats.  Howe  succeeded,  however,  in  quickly  rallying  his 
troops  and  being  reinforced  by  some  400  nmrines  ami  (iro- 
vidcil  with  artillery,  of  which  latter  ihey  were  deficient  in 
the  first  attack,  a  second  advance  was  made  over  the  same 
ground. 

In  the  meantime  reinforcements  had  been  sent  to  Prcseott 
but  those  sent  from  Cambridge  were  prevented  from  cross- 
ing Charlestown  Iveck  by  the  severe  fire  of  the  batteries 
and  shipping  of  the  British,  and  but  few  additional  troo]is 
reached  the  redoubt  before  the  sieonil  attack. 

.\s  before  the  -Americans  reserved  their  fire  till  the  15riti,-h 
line  was  at  short  range  when  it  was  delivered  with  the  sauo' 
deadly  efl'ect. 

Hot  shot  from  Copp's  hill  having  meanwhile  set  lire  to 
some  houses  in  Charlestown  the  whole  town  was  soon  in 
flames  and  (Jen.  Howe  hoped  to  storm  the  redoubt  under 
cover  of  the  suoike;  but  a  light  wind  which  had  just  sprung 
up  cleared  away  the  snudic  and  disclosed  the  ailvancing  cid 
uinns  which  were  again  broken  ami  ilriven  in  confusion  by 
the  fatal  fire  from  the  patriots  within  the  rciloubt.  Howe 
was  now  reinforced  by  Clinton  and  a  Ihiril  attack  was  le  id.- 
upon  this  little  band  whose  ammunition  was  now  nearly 
exhausted  and  Howe,  having  discovered  the  weakness  of 
this  part  of  the  line,  attacked  the  position  between  the  rail 
fence  on  the  east  of  the  re.loubt  ami  the  breastwork,  sweep 
ing  it  with  his  artillery  ami  forcing  its  defemlcrs  within  Ih. 
redoubt.  The  ammunition  of  the  Americans  was  now  com 
plctely  exhausted  and  the  British  advancing  sealed  the 
work  but  were  met  by  the  .Vmcricans  with  muskets  clubbed 
and  a  ban. I  to  hanil  conflict  ensued.  I!ul  the  superiority 
of  the  liritish  in  numbers  was  too  great  and  Prcseott  wa> 
compelled  to  order  a  retreat,  himself  and  Warren  being  tli. 
Inst  to  leave  the  works.  Stark  and  Kimwllon  imiinlnined 
Iheir  position  at  the  rail  fence  until  the  retreat  had  been 
efl'ected.  when  they  rctireil  slowly  and  in  good  order.  War 
ren  had  hardlv  left  the  redoubt  when  he  fell  shot  through 
the  head;  Prcseott  escaped  uninjured.    Falling  back  across 
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Bunker  Hill,  Putnam  here  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
rally  the  retreating  army  within  the  partially  finished 
works.  The  retreat  eontinned  across  Charlestown  Neck 
where  many  were  killed  by  a  severe  fire  from  the  shipping 
and  batteries;  but  the  British  did  not  continue  their  pur- 
suit beyond  this  point. 

The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  waB  about  1050  ; 
the  American  loss  was  not  over  450. 

A  granite  obelisk  221  feet  in  height  now  marks  the  scene 
of  this  important  struggle  on  Breed's  Hill,  and  is  known  as 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Ucn.  Lafayette  laid  the  corner 
stone  June  17,  1S25,  and  Daniel  Webster  delivered  one  of 
his  most  memorable  orations  on  the  occasion.  The  mon- 
ument was  completed  in  1S42  and  was  dedicated  June  17, 
1S4;J  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  and  his 
Cabinet,  Daniel  Webster  being,  as  before,  the  orator  of  the 
occasion. 

Buno'des  Gemma'cea^  called  in  English  gempimp- 

hf,  a  zoophyte  of  the  or-  _ ^^ 

der  Actinoida  {sea  ane-     4^  ^        "^  ■-  . 

mones  ;  see  Anemone, 
Sea).  When  open  it 
bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  flower,  but 
when  closed  it  assumes  a 
spherical  form,  having  : 
the  appearance  of  an 
echinus  stripped  of  its  ' 
spines.  The  generic  name 
is  from  the  Greek  /3ou- 
i-wSt)?,  signifying"  resem- 
bling an  eminence  or  a 
woman's  breast "' {refer- 
ring to  its  form  when 
cliised);  the  speeific  name 
is  from  the  Latin  ifemina, 
a  "bud,'*  or  snmll  pro- 
tuberance, and  has  allu- 
sion to  the  w.art-like  pro- 
tuberances on  the  exte- 
rior surface. 

Bun'sen  (Robert 
Wilhelm),  a  very  distin- 
guished German  chemist, 
born  at  Gottingen  Mar. 
31,  ISU,  became  in  1851 
professor  of  chemistry  at  : 
Breslau,  and  in  1852  at 
Heidelberg.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  works. 


assic  series,  called  gt-es  bigarre  by  French  geologists.  As 
the  trias  is  more  perfectly  developed  in  Germany  than  in 
Great  Britain,  the  German  beds  are  considered  the  typical 
group  of  the  triassic  j)oriod.  Large  quantities  of  bunter 
sandsteiu  flank  the  Vosges  Mountains.  It  is  there  gene- 
rally a  fine-grained,  soliil  sandstone,  useful  as  a  material 
for  building,  and  is  often  of  a  blue,  red.  or  greenish  tint. 
The  most  remarkable  fossils  of  this  formation  are  the  re- 
mains of  huge  batrachians,  including  the  Lahyrinthodon. 

Buii''tiu^  [cognate  with  the  Ger.  hnut,  "variegated,"  a 
term  appropriate  to  many  of  the  species],  a  name  properly 
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the  most  important  perhaps  being  on  gas  analysis.  His  in- 
vestigations on  organic  compounds  of  arsenic,  kakodyl,  etc., 
in  1811,  attracted  much  attention.  He  has  invented  several 
most  important  pieces  of  apparatus,  several  of  which  bear 
his  name,  as  the  Bunsen  battery,  gas-burner,  photometer, 
filter  pump.  etc.  His  most  brilliant  discovery  was  prob- 
ably that  of  spectrum  analysis  and  the  Spectuoscope  (which 
see),  made  in  connection  with  Kirchoflf.  This  instrument 
established  a  new  era  in  astronomy,  and  has  already  led 
to  most  valuable  discoveries  in  chemistry.  By  its  aid 
Bunsen  himself  discovered  two  new  alkaline  metals,  caesium 
and  i-uhidium,  and  Lamy  and  Crookes  discovered  thallium 
and  Richeand  RichteriJirfnnH.  He  also  devised  a  new  sys- 
tem of  analysis  by  flame  reactions.  His  laboratory  is  still 
a  favorite  resort  for  Americans  studying  chemistry  in 
Europe.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Bunsen,  von  {Christian  Karl  Josr as).  Ph.D.,D.C.L., 
Chevalier,  an  eminent  German  writer  and  diplomatist, 
born  at  Korbach,  in  Westphalia,  Aug.  25, 17S)1.  He  studied 
the  Oriental  languages  in  his  youth.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Prussian  cml>assy  at  Rome  in  1818,  where 
he  remained  many  years  and  devoted  much  time  to  philol- 
ogy and  historical  research.  In  1827  he  succeeded  Niebuhr 
as  Prussian  minister  at  Rome.  He  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  London  in  1S41,  and  acq^uired  a  greater  influence 
and  a  higher  position  in  English  society  than  any  German 
diplomatist  had  ever  enjoyed.  His  princijml  works  are 
**I)ie  Verfassung  der  Kirehe  der  Zukunft"  (1815),  "Egyp- 
tens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte "  {5  v(ds.,  1815-57), 
"Christianity  and  Mankind"  (7  vols.,  1854),  and  "  Gott 
in  der  Geschichte"  (2  vols.,  1808).  He  had  a  high  repu- 
tation as  an  Egyptologist,  and  was  liberal  in  religion  and 
politics.  He  was  recalled  from  the  court  of  St.  James  in 
1851,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Frciherr  (baron)  in 
1858.  Died  at  Bonn  Nov.  29,  1860.  {See  "Memoirs  of 
Baron  Bunsen,"  by  his  wife,  2  vols.,  1S6S.) 
Bant.     See  Mildew. 

Bun'ter  Sand'stein  (*' variegated  sandstone"),  a  Ger- 
man term  imported  into  English  geology,  and  applied  to 
the  "  new  red  sandstone,"  the  lowest  portion  of  the  tri- 


Thi-  Cirl  liuntlDg  {Emberiza  cirhis). 

given  to  numerous  small  birds  of  the  genera  Emberiza, 
Eusj}izay  and  Plevtrophanes.  These  birds  are  mostly  Euro- 
pean, but  some  are  found  in  America.  One  of  their  num- 
ber is  the  ortolan  of  Europe,  so  highly  prized  for  the  table. 
The  bobolink  is  sometimes  called  rice-bunting,  and  several 
other  birds  are  often  improperly  called  buntings. 

Bunting  (Jabez),  D.  D..  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, born  at  Manchester  May  13,  1779.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction as  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  had  much  influence 
in  the  Churt-h.  Died  June  Ki,  1S58.  (Sec  his  Life  by  T. 
P.  BtTNTi.vc,  1859.) 

Bunt  of  a  Sail  is  that  portion  nearest  the  central  per- 
pendicular Hue.  If  a  sail  be  divided  into  four  equal  por- 
tions from  side  to  side,  the  bunt  would  comprise  the  two 
middle  strips. 

Buntz''laU9  or  Bunzlau^  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Sile- 
sia, is  on  the  Bober,  28  miles  by  rail  W.  N.  W.  of  Liegnitz. 
It  has  a  normal  school,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  goods, 
hosiery,  linens,  etc.     Pop.  in  1871,  8817. 

Buntzlau,  or  Bunzlau,  Jung(/.  e.  "Young  Buntz- 
lau"),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  river  Iser,  37  miles  N.  E. 
of  Prague.  It  has  an  ohl  castle,  a  gymnasium,  and  man- 
ufactures of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  and  soap. 
Pop.  in  1869.  8695. 

Bun'yan  {John),  author  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  was 
bom  near  Bedford,  England,  in  1628,  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a  tinker.  He  was  dissipated  in  his  youth,  and  enlisted 
in  the  army  of  the  Parliament  about  1645.  He  married 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  soon  quitted  the  army,  and 
joined  the  Baptists.  After  passing  through  severe  sitiritual 
conflicts  he  became  a  preacher  in  1655.  He  preached  at 
Bedford  until  1660,  and  was  then  committed  to  Bedford 
jail,  in  which  he  was  confined  twelve  years.  In  this  jail 
he  wrote  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  (1678),  and  other  religious 
works,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty  volumes,  large  and  small. 
After  his  liberation  he  resumed  his  ministerial  labors  at 
Bedford.  Died  Aug.  31,  1688.  "We  are  not  afraid  to 
say,"  says  Macaxilay,  "that  though  there  were  many  clever 
men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  only  two  great  creative  minds.  One 
of  these  produced  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  the  other  the 
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'  Pilgrim  s  Progress."*  (Sec  Macaulay,  "  Essav  on 
SoutUcy's  edition  of  *  Pilgrim's  Progress;*"  IviiiEV,  "Life 
of  John  Bunyan,"  KSOy.) 

Bu'ol-Schau'cnHteiu,   von    (  Kaul    FERniNASD), 

Count,  an  Austrian  diiilomiitist,  horn  in  .Switzerland  May 
17,  1797.  Ho  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  .St.  I'rtursburg  in 
1S48,  and  was  transferred  to  the  court  of  St.  James  in 
1851.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  afl'airs  from  1S52  to 
May,  1859.     Died  Oct.  28,  1SG5. 

Buoy  (pron.  bwoy  or  boy),  a  floating  body  usually  in- 
tended as  a  mark  for  the  guidance  of  mariners.  It  is 
made  either  of  wood  or  metal,  ami  is  often  hollow.  Buoys 
are  generally  moored  by  chains  to  the  bed  of  the  channel. 
They  arc  of  various  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors,  partly  to 
render  them  conspicuous,  and  partly  to  distiuguish  them 
one  from  another.  Sometimes  buoys  point  out  the  best 
channel;  sometimes  they  warn  the  mariner  away  from 
shoals:  sometimes  they  form  a  continuous  double  line  be- 
tween which  ships  can  with  safety  pass.  A  hollow  conical 
buoy  is  called  a  "can-buoy,"  a  double  conical  buoy  is 
called  a  "nun-buoy,"  a  floating  wooden  spar  is  a 
"  spar-huoy."  The  bell-buoy  is  a  contrivance  for 
rendering  a  buoy  audible,  whether  it  is  vi^^ibIe  or 
not;  so  long  as  any  stream  of  water,  caused  by  a  tide 
or  current,  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  buoy, 
it  moves  an  undershot  wheel,  which  rings  a  bell.  In 
laying  submarine  telegraphs  buoys  are  used  when 
cables  are  thrown  overboard  in  stormy  weather.  Such 
weather  might  severely  strain  the  telegra[»hie  cable, 
but  it  may  be  cut,  buoyed,  and  abandoned  during  tho 
rough  weather,  and  afterwards  picked  up  and  repaired,  and 
the  work  of  laying  the  cable  can  go  on  as  before  the  storm. 

A  buoy-rope,  on  shipboard,  is  the  rope  which  connects 
the  anchor  with  a  buoy  floating  above  it.  It  is  simply  in- 
tended to  point  out  the  locality  of  the  anchor,  but  if  it  be 
strong  it  is  useful  in  assisting  to  raise  the  anchor  at  times 
when  the  proper  cable  is  cut  or  injured. 

Bupha^a.     See  Beeffater. 

Bupres'^tis  [from  the  Gr.  /SouVpTjcrTis,  the  name  of  an 


Bur'banky  a  post-township  of  Monongalia  co.,  Minn* 

Pop.  62o. 

Burbank,  a  post-village  of  Canaan  township,  Wayne 

CO.,  '.).     Ptip.  258. 

Bur'bcck  (HExnv),  an  American  officer,  born  in  Bos- 
ton June  s,  1754.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
and  was  appointed  captain  under  the  Confederation  May 
1,  1787.  in  I78'J  ho  was  commissioned  a  euptain  of  artil- 
lery, major  in  1791,  lieuteiuxnt-cotoncl  in  1798,  an<i  c<donel 
in  181)2.  He  f^erved  with  disiinerjon  in  the  Kevulutionary 
war,  that  of  1812  willi  (Ireat  Britain,  and  on  frontier  .ser- 
vice. Ho  was  brcvetted  brigadier-general  181.'i,  and  re- 
tired from  tho  array  June,  1?*15.  Died  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  Oct.  2,  1848. 

Bur'bois,   a   post-township    of   Gasconade    co.,    Mo. 

Pop.  sun. 

Bur'bot  {Lota  vulynriit),  a  fish  of  tho  same  genus  as 
the  ling.  i.s  found  in  certain  rivers  of  England,  and  is  tbo 
only  British  fresh-water  species  of  the  family  tiadidoa.   It 
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The  Giant  Buprcstis. 
insect  whose  bite  is  said  to  have  caused  cattle  to  swell  up: 
derived  from  ^oDs,  an  "ox,"  and  n-p^flw,  to  "  pufl"  up"  V>y 
blowing],  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family 
BuprestidiC,  which  includes  more  ihaii  I IHH)  species.  Tlicy 
are  remarkable  for  the  splendor  and  ric^lmess  of  tlieir  colors. 
They  are  found  in  North  America,  but  are  more  abundant 
in  tropical  countries.  The  BnprcMh  u'ljnH,  of  Cayenne,  is 
about  two  inches  long,  and  is  larger  than  any  of  tho  North 
American  species. 

Bur,  a  rough,  prickly  covering  finvoUiero)  of  tho  seeds 
of  some  plants,  as  the  chestnut.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  flower-head  or  involucre  of  the  Arrtinm  hipptt  (bur- 
dock), the  prickles  of  which  are  hooked  at  the  jioint.  In 
engraving  on  steel  or  eoppiT.  bur  is  a  slight  ridge  raised 
on  tho  edges  of  a  line  by  the  graver  or  the  dry-])oint. 

Bura'no,  an  island  and  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Adriatic, 
5  miles  N.  E.  of  Venice.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
fishing  and  cultivating  vegetables  for  tho  market  of  Venice. 
Pop.  5(;9;j. 

Biir'ba^c  (RiciiAnn).  an  English  actor,  one  of  Shaks- 
peare's  associates.     Died  in  1()19. 


The  Burbot. 

is  also  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  Asia.  The  larger  speeimens  weigh  eight 
or  ten  pounds.  It  has  two  dorsal  fins,  the  second  of  which 
is  very  long,  and  a  very  long  anal  tin.  Its  flesli  is  white, 
firm,  and  is  esteemed  as  food.  It  is  capable  id'  living  a 
long  time  out  of  water.  Several  burbots  are  found  in  tho 
U.S. 

Bur'bridge  (Stephen  Gano),  an  American  general  of 
voluuteers,  born  in  Scott  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  19,  18:il  ;  educated 
at  Georgetown  College  ami  at 
Kentucky  Military  In.-^tilute. 
Frankfort;  studied  law  in  tho 
ottice  (d'  the  late  Senator  Gar- 
rett Davis  at  Paris,  Ky.  In 
1819  he  returned  to  (ienrgetowu, 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  bu.-i- 
ness  till  IS5:i,  when  he  turnAi 
his  attention  to  farming,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  recent  civil 
war  was  conducting  a  large  farm 
in  Logan  county.  He  at  once 
ardently  espoused  tho  cause 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  by  his  voice 
and  influence  raised  the  famous 
Twenty-sixth  Kentucky,  which 
he  led  in  the  field  until  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  where,  for  distin- 
guished gallantry,  he  was  pro- 
moted tu  be  a  brigadier-generul 
\  of  I'.  S.  volunteers.  I'pon 
Bragg's  invasion  of  Kentucky 
in  18(12  he  was  ordered  there, 
remaining  till  Bragg  was  driven 
from  the  Slate,  when  be  was 
orderetl  to  join  the  expediti«ui 
against  Vicksburg.  He  led  the 
charge  at  Arkansas  Post  and 
at  Port  Gibson,  being  among 
the  first  to  enter  each  place.  In  (lie  various  actions  about, 
and  at  the  siege  of,  Vicksburg  he  was  conspicuous.  Ho 
subsequently  commandeil  the  military  district  of  Kentucky, 
and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  defeated  John  .Morgan 
in  his  raids,  and  drove  him  into  Tennessee.  For  this  ser- 
vice he  received  the  thanks  of  President  Lincoln,  and  was 
brevotted  miijor-gcneral.      He  resigned  in  18fi5. 

Biirch'dalo,  a  (owushiii  of  Todd  eo.,  Minn.    Pop.  124. 
Hiiroh'viUo,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.    P.  650. 
Burchville,  a  township  of  St.  Clairco.,Mich.  Pop.  720. 
Biiri'lihanlt  (Jakou).     See  Ai'PKxmx. 
Burck'hardt  ( Johann  Lrnwic).  an  enterprising  Swiss 
traveller,   born   at   Lausanne  Nov.  2(,  1781.     Ho  went  to 
London   in    1800.  and  entered  the  service  of  the  African 
Association,  which  in  1809  sent  him  to  explore  (he  interior 
of  Africa.      He  spent  alinut  two   years   in  Syria,  and  pre- 
pared himself  by  the  study  uf  Arabic  and  medicine.     Ho 
travelled   through   Cairo   and   Nubia  to  Mecca,  where  ho 
arrived  in   1814!     Disguised  as  a  Moslem  bilji,  ho  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Ararat  and  to  Medina.     Ho  died  at 
Cafro  Oct.  15,  1817.     Ho  was  eminently  qualifled  for  tho 
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part  of  a  traveller  ami  explorer.  His  "Travels  in  Nubia" 
(in  English,  1819),  "Travels  in  Syria  ami  Palestine"  (K^22). 
"Travels  in  Arabia"  (1829),  "Notes  on  the  Bedouins  ami 
AVahabis  "  ( 1S30).  and  *'  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Mod- 
ern Egyptians"  (1830),  are  highly  esteemed. 

Blir'den  (Henry),  born  at  Dumblane,  Scotland,  April 
20,  171*1,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1819  came  to 
the  U.  S.,  where  he  tinally  became  a  large  iron  manufac- 
turer at  Troy.  N.  Y.  He  made  the  first  cultivator  used  in 
America,  and  invented  several  useful  machines.  His  horse- 
shoe machine  he  brought  out  in  1S35,  and  the  hook-headed 
enike  used  on  railroad  tracks  in  1843.     Died  Jan.  10,  1871. 

Burden  of  Proof,  the  obligation  ornecessity  of  prov- 
ing the  fact  in  dispute  in  an  issue  joined  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. The  general  rule  is,  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  with 
the  party  who  asserts  the  aflBrmative  of  the  issue.  The 
same  rule  is  applied  if  he  grounds  his  case  on  negative 
statements  or  allegations.  The  rules  concerning  the  bur- 
den of  proof  are  of  great  importance  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  government  through- 
out the  whole  case. 

Burclctt',  a  post-village  of  Hector  tovrnship,  Schuyler 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  tannery,  foundry,  a  factory  of  agricultural 
tools,  a  woollen  mill,  and  three  churches. 

Burdett  {Sir  Francis),  a  popular  and  liberal  English 
legislator,  was  born  Jan.  25,  177U.  In  1793  he  married  a 
rich  heiress,  Sophia  Coutts.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
about  1795,  became  an  effective  speaker,  opposed  the  min- 
istry, and  advocated  parliamentary  reform.  He  represented 
Westminster  for  many  years  (1S07-36).  and  was  the  idol  of 
the  London  populace.     Died  Jan.  23,  1844. 

Burdctt-Coutts  (Angkla  Georgiana),  Baroness,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  burn  April  25, 1814.  She 
gained  distinction  by  the  liberal  use  of  her  vast  fortune. 
bhe  is  now  a  baroness  in  her  own  right. 

Bur'dock  {Lappa  officinaUs),  a  plant  of  the  order 
Compositie,  has  a  globular  involucre  with  imbricated  coria- 
ceous scales,  each  tipped  with  an  abrupt  and  spreading,  awl- 
shaped,  hook-pointed  a])pendage.  This  involucre,  which  is 
called  a  bur.  catches  hold  of  the  clothes  of  ])ersons  who  come 
into  contact  with  it.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  natural- 
ized in  the  V.  S.,  growing  as  a  weed  in  waste  places,  fence- 
corners,  ami  near  dwellings.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

Burd'wan,  a  town  of  India,  in  Bengal,  is  on  the  Dum- 
nfodah,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  G8  miles  by  rail 
N.  W.  of  Calcutta.  It  has  manuiactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  a  large  palace,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
rather  mean.     Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

Bu'reaiij  a  French  word,  much  used  also  in  various 
other  hiugnages.  In  France  it  signifies  a  writing-table,  a 
desk,  an  ottice  in  which  public  business  is  transacted.  It 
is  also  applied  to  each  one  of  the  numerous  committees  of 
the  French  National  Assembly.  The  parliamentary  phrase 
deposer  stir  Ic  bureau  signifies  ''to  lay  U])on  the  table." 
In  the  U.  S.  the  term  bureau  is  commonly  apjdicd  to  a 
chest  of  drawers,  a  piece  of  furniture  for  a  bed-chanibcr. 
Soon  after  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  S.,  a  depart- 
ment called  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  organized,  in  order 
to  protect,  feed,  and  clothe  the  liberated  slaves.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  minor  divisions  of  the  executive  de- 
partments at  Washington. 

Bureau,  a  county  of  Illinois.  Area,  800  square  miles. 
It  is  bnunded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Illinois  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  Green  River  and  Bureau  Creek.  The  surface  is 
undulating  or  nearly  level :  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  county  is  prairie-land.  It  has  imjiortant 
mines  of  coal.  Cattle,  grain,  dairy  products,  wool,  and 
hay  are  raised  extensively.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
carriages,  wagons,  saddlery,  etc.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  Chicago  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  R.  Rs.     Capital,  Princeton.     Pop.  32,415. 

Bureau,  a  township  of  Bureau  cc,  111.     Pop,  1145. 

Burg,  a  German  word  signifying  a  "castle,"  a  ''fort- 
ress," occurs  as  the  termination  of  the  names  of  many  towns 
of  Europe. 

Burg,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  is  on  the  river  Ihle, 
17  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Magdeburg,  and  on  the  railway 
which  connects  Magdeburg  with  Berlin.  It  was  settled  by 
French  and  Walloon  colonists,  and  in  one  of  the  churches 
the  service  is  in  French.  It  has  been  for  many  centuries 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.'  which  are 
still  flourishing.  The  annual  value  of  the  cloth  made  here 
is  about  7,500,000  thalers.  Here  are  also  manufactures  of 
linen,  machinery,  pottery,  etc.     Pop.  in  1871,  15,184. 

Burg'dorf  [Fr.  Berfkourf],  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  on  the  river  Emmen,  13J  miles  bv  rail  N. 
E.  of  Berne.     It  has  a  castle  and  manufactures  of  ribbons 


:  and  silk.  Pestalozzi  opened  a  school  here  in  1798.  The 
Sommcrhaus  baths  are  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  187U,  5078. 
Biir'ger  (Gottfried  Arci'sr),  a  popular  German  poet, 
born  near  Halberstadt  Dec.  31,  1747.  He  studied  at  Got- 
tingen.  and  his  literary  career  was  greatly  influenced  by 
reading  Shakspeare.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  ballads 
and  songs,  which,  though  very  popular,  did  not  relieve  him 
from  poverty.  Among  his  best  productions  are  "Lenore" 
{1772J  and  the  "  Wild  Huntsman."     Died  June  8,  1794. 

Bur'ges  (Tristam).  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and 
orator,  born  at  Rochester,  Mass.,  Feb.  20.  1770,  and  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1796.  He  studied  law.  which 
he  practised  with  success  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  became 
a  leader  of  the  Federal  party.  He  was  for  a  time  chief- 
justice  of  Rhode  Ishind,  and  afterwards  a  profesi-or  in 
Brown  University.  In  1S25  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress,  in  which  he  continued  ten  3'ears.  and  gained  a 
high  reputation.  He  was  eminently  logical  and  terribly 
sarcastic.     Died  Oct.  13,  1S53. 

Bur'gess,  a  citizen  or  freeman  of  a  borough  ;  a  repre- 
sentative or  magistrate  of  a  borough.  This  title  was  for- 
merly given  to  members  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature. 

Burgess  (Kt.  Rev.  George),  D.  D.,  born  .at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Oct.  31,  1809,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1826,  and  was  a  tutor  there  for  a  time.  He  studied  in 
Germany  two  years,  was  rector  of  Christ  church  (Protest- 
ant Episcopal),  Hartford,  Conn.  (1834—47),  and  was  in 
1847  consecrated  bishop  of  Maine,  acting  also  as  rector  of 
Christ  church,  Gardiner.  He  went  to  Hayti  to  found  a 
mission,  and  died  there  of  apoplexy  April  3,  1866.  He 
published  "Pages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England,"  "The  Last  Enemy  Conquering  and  Conquered." 
a  volume  of  sermons,  and  other  works.  (See  his  Life,  by 
Alexander  Burgess,  his  brother.) 

Burgk'mair  (Hans),  a  noted  German  painter  and  en- 
graver on  wood,  was  born  in  Augsburg  in  1472.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Albert  Diirer.     Died  iu  1531. 

Bur'glary  [from  burg,  a.  "town,"  and  the  Old  Fr.  lai're 
(Lat.  fatrii),  a  "  thief"],  in  criminal  law,  the  act  of  break- 
ing and  entering  into  a  dwelling-house  of  another  or  a 
church  in  the  night-time,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony 
therein.  There  are  four  circumstances  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  otFence,  referring  to  place,  time,  the  acts  done, and 
the  intent.  The  place  is  a  dwelling-house  or  a  church.  It  is 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a  "dwelling-house," 
that  there  should  be  any  person  residing  in  the  house  at 
the  time.  It  is  enough  if  it  be  habitually  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing, though  it  may  at  the  time  be  closed,  as  in  the  ease  of 
a  person  having  two  or  more  residences.  Difticult  questions 
sometimes  arise  as  to  buildings  connected  with  the  house 
and  within  the  curtilage,  and  as  to  the  ease  of  lodgers 
having  separate  rooms  and  entering  ])y  a  common  door.  In 
the  last  instance  the  inquiry  would  be  whether  each  lodger 
has  a  distinct  dwelling-house.  (Consult  Bishop  or  Whar- 
ton on  '•  Criminal  Law.") 

As  to  time,  the  rule  is  that  the  off"ence  must  be  committed 
by  night.  The  better  opinion  is,  that  both  the  breaking 
and  entering  must  be  by  night,  though  the  two  acts,  so  far 
as  they  are  distinct  in  their  nature,  may  be  committed  on 
separate  nights.  It  is  held  to  be  night  when  a  person  can- 
not by  the  light  of  the  sun  clearly  di^ccrn  the  face  of 
another.  This  is  quite  indefinite,  and  as  burglary  is  a 
heinous  ofl'ence,  some  fixed  though  arbitrary  rule  seems 
desirable.  In  some  of  the  States  the  time  is  iixcd  by  stat- 
ute. The  fact  that  the  face  can  be  seen  by  moonlight  does 
not  affect  the  question. 

The  acts  to  be  done  are  breaking  and  an  entry.  The 
word  "breaking"  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to  require 
any  great  degree  of  force  or  violence.  Unlatching  a  door 
or  raising  a  window  is  sufficient.  If  a  door  or  window 
be  left  open,  an  entry  through  them  would  not  be  a 
breaking,  though  the  act  of  coming  down  a  chimney 
would  be.  Any  entry  will  suffice,  such- as  thrusting  the 
hand  or  an  instrument  through  a  broken  pane  of  glass. 
The  act  of  discharging  a  loaded  pistol  or  gim  through  a 
door  or  the  glass  of  a  window  would  be  both  a  breaking 
and  an  entry.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  act  of  breaking 
out  of  a  house  will  be  sufficient,  though  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  ofl'ence,  except  breaking  in,  be  present. 

Finally,  there  must  be  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  If 
a  felony  be  actually  committed,  the  intent  may  be  inferred. 
It  will  be  immaterial  whether  the  felony  exists  at  common 
law  or  is  created  by  statute.  An  intent  to  commit  a  tres- 
pass will  not  suflice. 

The  common-law  ingredients  of  this  crime  have  been 
modified  in  this  country  by  statute.  Burglary  is  some- 
times divided  into  degrees:  some  of  these  degrees  would 
include  breaking  and  entry  in  the  daytime,  or  into  build- 
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ings  other  thaa  (Iwclliug-houses  and  churches,  or  breaking 
out  of  a,  builJing,  as  well  as  into  it.  In  some  of  the  States, 
statute  law  makes  the  intent  to  commit  auv  crime  sufficient. 

T.  W.  UwiciiT. 

Bur'g05,  a  province  of  ,Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  .Santander,  on  the  E.  by  Biscay,  Alava,  and 
Logrono,  on  the  S.  E.  by  Soria,  on  the  S.  by  Segovia,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Valladolid  and  Valencia.  Area,  o(ijI  stjuare 
miles.  It  is  drained  l»y  the  Douro  and  the  Ebro,  which 
rises  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  arc  found  in  it.  Pop. 
in  1867,  357,846. 

Burgos  [Lat.  niiri/i],  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
above  province,  is  situated  on  the  river  Arhmzfju.  at  the 
foot  of  the  .Sierra  do  Oca,  140  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Madrid  ; 
lat.  42°  20'  N.,  Ion.  3°  ib'  W.  It  was  formerly  the  c:apital 
of  Old  Castile,  and  was  far  more  populous  than  it  is  now. 
It  was  founded  in  S44  A.  D.,  and  has  many  antique  build- 
ings. The  court  was  removed  from  Burgos  to  Madrid  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  after  wliich  the  im])ortance  of  the 
former  declined.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  here  is  the 
cathedral  of  white  marl.le,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  This  was 
commenced  in  1221.  Burgos  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  has  a  college  and  some  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics.  The  railway  which  connects  Bayoiino  with 
Valladolid  passes  through  this  town.     Pop.  2.5,721. 

Burgoyne  (.John),  a  British  general  and  dramatist, 
born  in  1730.  He  commanded  a  force  which  captured 
Alcantara,  in  Spain,  in  1762.  In  the  summer  of  1777  ho 
took  command  in  Canada  of  an  army  of  about  SOOO  men, 
which  was  ordered  to  enter  New  Yorlt  State  ami  operate 
against  the  revolted  colonists.  Ho  was  repulsed  at  Stillwater 
in  September,  and  was  captured  with  his  whole  army  at 
Saratoga  in  Oct.,  1777,  by  Oen.  dates.  He  wrote  successful 
dramas  called  "The  Maid  of  the  Oaks"  (1780),  "Bon 
Ton,"  and  "  The  Heiress  "  (1786).     Died  June  4,  1792. 

Burgoyne  (Field-Marshal  Sir  Joiix  Fox),  son  of  the 
general  above  named,  and  godson  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
was  born  in  London  .July  24,  1782,  entered  the  lioyal  En- 
gineers as  second  lieutenant  in  1798.  **  During  a  period 
of  73  years'  service,  he  slowly  but  steadily  ascended,  until 
at  an  age  far  beyond  the  scriptural  limit  of  the  life  of  man, 
he  reached  that  summit  of  his  professional  career,  which, 
in  a  published  letter,  dated  Wilhclmshohc,  Oct.  29,  1870, 
earned  for  him  from  the  French  Emperor,  Napoleon  III,, 
the  designation  of 

"Le  Moltke  nE  l'Angleterre." 

Ho  served  as  Commanding  Engiueerunder  General  Frazer 
at  the  assault  of  Alexa-ndria  .and  siege  of  Rosetta  (Egy|il) 
in  1807  ;  and  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  his  Portuguese  cam- 
paign and  retreat,  in  180S.  Through  the  Peninsular  war, 
as  an  engineer  officer  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  greater 
sieges  and  battles,  c.  (/.  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  two 
siegesof  Badajoj.  as  Comnianding  Engineer  at  the  des]ieratu 
siege  of  Burgos  and  of  that  of  Sebastian  (shot  through  tho 
neck  in  the  assault)  and  the  battles  of  Busaco,  Salamanca, 
Bidassoa,  Nivelle,  Ac.  lie  came  out  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
aged  32,  the  senior  officer  of  Engineers  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  sieges  of  Spain.  As  commanding  engineer 
under  Gen.  Pakenham  he  was  present  at  the  assault  of 
Gen.  Jackson's  lines  below  New  Orleans,  .lanuary  8,  181.'), 
as  also  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Bowyer  (Mobile  Point)  Feb- 
ruary 11,  He  was  called  again  to  the  field  (aged  72)  for 
the  Crimean  war,  rendering  distinguished  services  bidh  in 
tho  debarkation,  tho  battle  of  tho  Alma  and  subsequent 
march,  and  in  the  siege.  Against  the  ojiinion  of  tho  French 
engineers  he  pointed  out  at  tho  beginning  tho  Malakoff  as 
the  proper  and  decisive  object  of  tho  siege  operations.  On 
his  recall  he  resumed  his  )iosition  at  the  War  office  as  In- 
spector General  of  Fortifications,  to  which  place  he  had 
been  appointed  in  184.5.  His  services  in  this  capacity  and 
his  home  services  during  the  long  interval  between  tho 
Peninsular  and  Crimean  wars  are  numerous  and  important 
and  his  various  reports  and  official  writings  ha\e  been 
deemed  of  such  im]iortance  as  to  justify  the  publication 
of  a  work  entitled  "  Military  Opinions  "  of  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne. After  70  vears'  service  he  retired  in  lsii8with  i>ro- 
niotion  to  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal,  ami  tin'  appointment 
of  Constable  of  the  Tower  u{  London.  Though  I  ben  aged 
86  his  physical  jiowers  were  go. id  and  his  mind  unimpaired. 
"Seventv  years  of  work  have  left  in  me,"  he  writes,  "a 
train  of 'thought  that  I  now  cimlinue  to  imlulgc  in."  A 
past  history  and  experience  of  70  years  hail  had  no  cfiect 
in  blunting  his  mind  to  the  pr,«nil  and  its  jirogrcss.  His 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  our  own  great  war  was  un- 
na.'>'i...'  and  his  mind  keenly  open  to  every  "  improve- 
ment "  he  could  discern,  "ur  r.porls  on  military  bridges, 
military  railway  transportation,  sieges,  torpedoes,  j<ub- 
marine  blasting,  &e.,  ho  sought  f<ir  and  appreciated, 
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much  longer  a  noble  life  and  a  grand  career  might  havo 
been  protracted  it  is  useless  to  speculate,  for  a  blow  fell  in 
September,  1870,  in  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  Cupl.  Hugh 
Burgoyne,  V.  C,  Commander  of  the  ill-fated  "  Caiitain," 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  rallied.  He  died  Oct. 
7,  1871.  For  one  who  "has  done  more  under  firo  than  any 
soldier  in  Europe,"  even  though,  to  use  his  own  modest  ex- 
planation, he  "had  been  a  long  time  about  it,"  whose  life 
is  a  shining  illustration  of  the  motto  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, •'  Quo  fun  ct  (/loriit  diicutit  t'hifjnc,"  this  tribute  from 
one  who  was  honored  with  his  friendship  and  who  rev- 
erently followed  his  remains  to  their  lust  resting  place,  in 
the  historic  Tower  of  London,  is  due. 

J.  0.  Barnard. 
Bur'gnndy  [Fr.  Bnwjngne  ;  Lat.  niirgutulln],  ohc  of 
the  most  important  of  the  former  provinces  of  France,  now 
forming  the  departments  of  Cflte  d'Or,  SiiAne-et-Loire, 
Yoniie,  part  of  Ain,  and  part  of  Aube.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  departments  of  .-Vin,  Saflne-et-Loirc,  C'Ale 
d't)r,  Yonnc.  Aube.  Ilaute-Marne.  and  ilaute-.Safineoraoiints 
to  2,460,7;:o.  The  name  was  derived  from  an  ancient  Ger- 
man tribe  called  in  Latin  Ituri/unili  ttr  ItiirtjHndtntirn,  who 
settled  in  this  part  of  (Jaul  about  408  A.  1).  (ionilemnr, 
king  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  and  kille<l  in  .'J34  by  tho 
Franks,  who  then  obtained  possession  of  Burgunily.  Tho 
kingtloiii  of  Burgundy  re-established  in  661  was  much 
more  extensive  than  the  province  of  that  name,  and  its 
extent  varied  in  dilfereut  periods.  It  included  tho  jirov- 
inces  of  Burgundy,  Fraiiclie-CiimG',  Duuphiu^,  a  part  of 
Switzerland,  Lyonnais,  and  nearly  all  the  basin  of  tho 
Rhone.  In  879  .-V.  D.,  Burgundy  renuuilee<l  its  allegiance 
to  the  weak  Carlovingian  king,  and  became  an  independent 
state  ruled  by  King  Boso.  It  afterwards  in  part  belonged 
to  tho  kingdom  of  Aries  (93:i-1032).  I'pper  Burgundy 
was  a  kingdom  from  SSS  to  933.  In  these  ages  there  were 
often  several  lines  of  jirinccs  claiming  the  title  of  king 
of  Burgundy,  and  ruling  over  parts  of  the  country.  King 
Rudolf  III.,  dying  without  male  issue  in  1032, beijucttthcd 
his  kingdom  to  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  Conrad's  son, 
Henry,  erected  it  into  a  duchy,  feudal  to  Germany,  some- 
times callcdLittle  Burgundy.  Meanwhilethe  north-western 
portion  of  old  Burgundy  remained  a  fee  of  the  French 
crown,  governed  by  a  line  of  dukes.  This  line  became  ex- 
tinct in  1361.  but  John  II.  of  France  made  his  son,  Philip 
the  B.dd,  duke  in  1364.  After  this  Burgundy  became  an 
important  state,  which  was  much  of  the  time  virtually  in- 
dependent. Several  of  the  dukes  who  reigncrl  over  it  were 
powerful  anil  famous  princes.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  in  1477.  the  ducal  line  became  extinct,  and  the  duchy 
was  annexed  to  France.  From  Ol.'i  to  1384  Franebe-Comtd 
was  under  a  line  of  counts  of  Burgundy,  but  Philip  tho 
Bold  made  it  apart  of  his  dominions  in  1381.  (See  ])K 
Baiiaxte,  "History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,"  13  vols., 
1820.) 

Burgundy,  Dikes  of.  See  Cuarles  the  Bold,  Pnii.ip 
Till',  liin.h,  Philip  the  Good. 

Burgundy  (Loris),  Dike  or,  dauphin  of  France,  born 
in  16s:!.  was  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  father  of 
Louis  XV.  He  was  a  youth  of  violent  passions  and  ex- 
tremely haughty,  but  his  character  was.  it  is  said,  rcforined 
by  Ff^nelon,  who  was  his  preceptor.  He  married  Adelaide 
of  Savoy  about  1698.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  be- 
came dan]ihin  and  heir-apparent  to  tho  throne.  Died  in 
1712. 

Burgundy  Pitch  (/''.'•  Ilnniumlicn),  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, is  a  eonerete  exudation  from  the  Ahlefi  cxt-ilmt  or 
Norway  fir.  It  is  pre]Mired  by  melting  it  in  hot  water,  by 
which  process  part  of  the  volatile  oil  which  it  contains  is 
separated  from  it.  By  straining  it  through  a  coarse  doth 
some  impurities  are  removed.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-white 
color,  is  hard  and  brittle  when  cold,  but  is  softened  by  n 
moderate  degree  of  heat.  It  has  a  pleasant  resinous  odor 
and  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  useil  in  medicine  as  an 
external  application  in  the  form  of  a  plaster.  The  Bur- 
gundy pitch  of  eommerec  comes  chiefly  from  tho  neighbor- 
hood of  Neufchatel,  Switzerland. 

Burgundy  Winos,  the  name  of  excellent  French 
Willis  produced  in  the  former  ]iriivince  of  Burgundy,  ehielly 
on  the  range  of  hills  called  Cole  d'Or,  between  Dijon  and 
('billons.  These  hills  arc  about  800  to  1000  feet  high. 
The  wines  are  celelirated  for  richness  of  flavor  and  per- 
fume. The  best  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  called  Clos- 
Vongeot.  Chamberlin,  Romam'-Conli,  Volnay,  Poniard, 
and  liicheboiirg.  The  while  wines  of  Burgundy  are  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  France,  but  the  ijuanlily  produced  is 
less  than  that  of  the  red.  The  tolal  annual  product  of 
Burgundy  wines  is  from  2, .500.000  lo  3.,500.O00  hectolitres. 
Birri,n  name  of  a  species  of  palm,  a  native  of  the  Phil- 
ipjiine  Islands.  Its  trunk  is  employed  in  the  oonslrneliou 
of  houses  ;  sugar  and  spirituous  liquors  are  made  of  tho 
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sap  ;  the  pith  yields  a  valuable  article  of  food  (sago)  ;  and 
uiats  and  sails'aro  made  from  its  fibre.  This  palm  is  the 
S(i(/ucru8  saechari/tr. 

Bu'ri,  or  Bare  [from  a  root  cognate  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  horn,  "one  who  bears'*  or  produces,  because,  being 
the  firstof  the  goils,  he  was  theprogcnitor  of  all  the  others], 
the  first  of  the  gods  of  the  Norse  mythology  (^Esir).  It  is 
related  that  when  the  mythic  cow  Audhumla  (whose  name, 
from  audi;  *'  desert,"  and  hum,  "  darkness,"  may  be  said  to 
symbolize  the  original  chaotic  darkness)  began  to  lick  the 
frost-covered  rocks  of  the  primeval  chaos,  there  came  forth 
a  beautiful  and  mighty  being  in  human  form  called  Buri, 
whose  son  Bor  (that  is  ''born,"  ond  hence,  like  the  Latin 
natusif  signifying  a  ''  son '")  was  the  father  of  Odin. 

Buridan  (Jean),  a  French  scholastic  philosopher,  born 
at  Bethune,  in  Artois,  flourished  about  liiOO.  Jle  was  a 
pupil  of  Occam,  lectured  at  Paris,  and  belonged  to  the 
Jsoiniualist  school.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle's 
'•  Metaphysica,"  and  other  works,  and  was  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  a  celebrated  sophism  called  "  Buridan's  Ass."  The 
subject  of  this  was  an  ass  placed  between  two  equidistant 
and  equal  bundles  of  hay,  and  starving  on  account  of  the 
equal  balance  of  the  two  motives. 

Bu'rin,  a  post-town  and  port  of  entry  of  Newfound- 
land, cajtital  of  Burin  district,  has  a  fine  harbor  on  the  W. 
side  of  Placentia  Bay,  and  has  a  jail.     Pop.  1850. 

Burke,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  South  Caro- 
lina. Area,  IG40  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
by  the  Savannah  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ogeechee,  and 
is  intersected  by  Brier  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn  and  cotton  are  staple 
crops.  Limestone  abounds  here.  Burke  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Central  R.  R.  Capital,  Waynesborough. 
Pop.  ir.079. 

Burke,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  North  Carolina.  Area, 
450  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Catawba  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Linville  River.  The  Blue  Ridge 
extends  along  the  N.  W.  border  of  this  county,  which  pre- 
sents beautiful  mountain-scenery.  Grain,  tobacco,  and 
wool  are  raised.  It  contains  gold,  native  antimony,  and 
small  quantities  of  silver  and  platinum.  True  diamonds 
have  been  found  here.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Western  R.  R.  Capital,  Morganton. 
Pop.  9777. 

Burke,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  2141. 

Burke,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.  It  has 
five  churches,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  shingles,  and 
starch.     Pop.  1162. 

Burke,  a  township  of  Dane  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1127. 

Burke  (EnMUNn),  LL.D.,  an  eminent  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  born  in  Dublin  Jan.  1,  1728,  or,  according  to 
some  writers,  in  n.lO.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Burke, 
a  distinguished  attorney,  and  Miss  Nagle,  a  lady  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  family.  He  was  one  of  four  children,  the 
only  survivors  of  a  numerous  family,  and  at  an  early  age 
became  the  pupil  of  Abraham  Sbackleton,  a  Quaker  of 
superior  attainments  and  excellent  character,  who  taught 
a  school  at  Ballitore.  Having  entered  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  he  devoted  himself  to  history,  philosophy,  the 
classics,  etc.,  not  neglecting  poetry  and  other  works  of 
imagination.  He  afterwards  studied  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  but  returned  to  Ireland  in  1751,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  His  **  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  an 
ironical  criticism  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity, came  out  anonymously  in  1750.  '*  The  imitation 
of  Bolingbroke's  style  and  manner  was  so  perfect,"  says 
Prior,  *•  as  to  constitute  identity,  rather  than  resemblance." 
This  was  followed  by  a  '*  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  which 
was  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Burke  married, 
in  1757.  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nugent  of  Bath,  and 
the  union  appears  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one.  Soon 
after  this  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Garrick ;  the  former,  from  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Burke,  felt  the  warmest  admiration  for  his  talents,  and  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  "  no  man  of  sense  could  meet  Mr. 
Burke,  by  accident  under  a  gateway,  to  avoid  a  shower, 
without  being  convinced  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Eng- 
land." In  175y  he  became  private  secretary  to  William 
Gerard  Hamilton,  through  whose  influence  chiefly  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  government  of  £300  per  annum  ; 
but  finding  that  his  political  indepemience  would  be  com- 
promised by  its  acceptance,  he  threw  it  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  fur  Wendover, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  about  1765,  and  re-elect:'d  in  17fi8. 
Having  soon  after  purchased  an  estate,  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Sbackleton,  ''I  have  made  a  push  with  all  I  could 
collect  of  my  own.  and  the  aid  of  my  friends,  to  cast  a  little 
root  into  this  country.     I  have  purchased  a  house  with 


fiOO  acres  of  land  in  Buckinghamshire,  24  miles  from  Lon- 
don." The  *•  Letters  of  Junius."  which  appeared  about 
this  time,  were  almost  universally  ascribed  to  Burke,  but 
his  repeated  denials  were  not  generally  believed  until  the 
publication  of  the  "  Grenville  Papers."  His  '■  Thoughts  on 
the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontent"  came  out  in  1770,  and 
in  1 771  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the  colonj'  of  New  York. 
In  1772,  Sir  Charles  Colebrook,  in  the  name  of  the  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  ofiered  to  Burke,  who  had  al- 
ready considerable  knowledge  of  Inclian  aftairr-,  "the  first 
position  in  a  supervisorship  of  three,  empowered  to  trace 
out  in  detail  the  whole  administrative  system  of  India,  and 
to  remedy  all  they  could  find  amiss."  This  ofi"er  he  de- 
clined, feeling  perhaps  unwilling  to  leave  Parliament  at  a 
time  when  American  afi"airs  were  becoming  more  compli- 
cated, and  the  condition  of  France  filled  him  with  anxious 
forebodings.  Soon  after  his  return  from  a  short  residence 
in  Paris  he  said  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  "  I  see  propa- 
gated principles  which  will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  tol- 
eration, and  make  Virtue  herself  less  than  a  name."  In 
April,  1774.  he  made  a  speech  on  American  taxation,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  member  of  Parliament 
who  fully  comprehended  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
American  colonies.  An  intelligent  American  gentleman, 
who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"You  have  got  a  most  wonderful  man  here;  he  under- 
stands more  of  America  than  all  the  rest  of  your  House  put 
together."  In  Nov.,  1774,  Burke  represented  the  city  of 
Bristol  in  Parliament,  and  in  Mar.,  1775,  made  an  admi- 
rable speech  in  favor  of  conciliatory  measures  towards  the 
American  colonies.  Fox  said  of  this  oration,  "  Let  gentle- 
men read  this  speech  by  day  and  meditate  upon  it  by 
night ;  thej'  would  there  learn  that  representation  was  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil."  In  1780  he  delivered  his 
speech  **  On  the  Economical  Reform."  and  in  1782  became 
a  privy-councillor  and  paymaster-general  of  the  forces 
under  the  Rockingham  ministry.  His  speech  on  the  *•  East 
India  Bill"  in  Dec,  178.3,  is  esteemed  one  of  his  best. 
The  bill  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords,  although  it  passed 
that  of  the  Commons.  Burke  retired  from  office  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Pitt  as  prime  minister,  and  helU  no  position 
afterwards  under  the  government.  In  Feb.,  1785,  he 
made  a  speech  on  the  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  which, 
says  Prior,  ''was  one  of  those  outpourings  of  a  fertile  and 
vigorous  intellect  which  on  an  unpromising  theme  seemed 
to  combine  all  that  could  instruct,  dazzle,  and  even  over- 
power the  reader."  His  prosecution  of  Hastings,  the  most 
arduous  enterprise  of  his  life,  was  commenced  in  Jan., 
1786.  The  articles  containing  the  diff'erent  charges  were 
so  numerous  and  extensive  as  to  require  the  attention  of 
the  House  for  a  considerable  part  of  two  sessions.  After 
Sheridan's  speech  on  the  Begum  case  in  Jan.,  1787,  a  com- 
mittee of  impeachment  was  formed,  and  on  the  10th  of 
May,  Burke,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  accused  Hast- 
ings at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  England.  On  the  15th  of  Feb..  1788,  Burke 
made  his  memorable  speech  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  assembly.  Although  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  was  passed  in  1705,  the  noble  efforts  of  Burko 
led  the  way  to  great  reforms  in  the  government  of  India. 
"  Never,"  says  Lord  John  Russell,  '*  has  the  great  object  of 
punishment,  the  prevention  of  crime,  been  attained  more 
completely  than  by  this  trial — Hastings  was  acquitted,  but 
tyranny,  deceit,  and  injustice  were  condemned."  In  1700 
Burke  published  his  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France."  of  which  more  than  30.000  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  within  a  few  months.  It  was  translated  into 
French,  and  received  with  enthusiasm  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Soon  after  this  he  published '*  An  Appeal  from 
the  New  to  the  Old  AVhigs,"  in  which  he  refutes  the  charge 
brought  against  him  by  Fox  of  having  abandoned  the 
principles  of  his  party.  About  1795.  Burke  received  con- 
siderable pensions  granted  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  and 
without  solicitation  on  his  part  or  that  of  his  friends. 
Ilis  acceptance  of  these  well-merited  rewards  exposed  him 
to  severe  attacks  upon  his  character,  in  reply  to  which  he 
wrote  his  "Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord."  which  was  received 
with  great  favor.  Burke's  only  son,  Richard,  a  young  man 
of  great  promise,  had  died  in  1794,  and  this  severe  afflic- 
tion probably  hastened  the  father's  death,  which  took  place 
July  9, 1797.*  "If  we  are  to  praise  a  man  in  proportion  to  his 
usefulness,"  says  Schlegel,  "I  am  persuaded  that  no  task 
can  be  more  diflieult  than  to  do  justice  to  the  statesman  and 
orator  Burke.  This  man  has  been  to  his  own  country,  and 
to  all  Elurope.  a  new  light  of  political  wisdom  and  moral 
experience.  He  corrected  his  age  when  it  was  at  its 
height  of  revolutionary  frenzy :  and  without  maintaining 
any  system  of  philosophy,  he  seems  to  have  seen  farther 
into  the  true  nature  of  society,  and  to  have  more  clearly 
comprehended  the  e9"ect  of  religion  in  connecting  indi- 
vidual security  with  national  welfare,  than  any  philosopher 
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of  any  preceding  age."  A  writer  in  the  "  London  Quar- 
terly Review"  observes  of  Burke's  speeches  on  tlie  Stamp 
Act,  "  Tliis  was  the  appmpriate  start  of  a  man  who, 
whether  as  a  statesman,  a  thinker,  or  an  orator,  was  witli- 
out  an  equal.  Pitt  and  Fo.\  were  great,  but  ISurke  belongs 
to  another  order  of  beings,  and  ranks  witli  the  Shakspeares, 
the  Bacons,  and  the  Newtons.  .  .  .  By  the  incessant  prac- 
tice of  composition  he  learned  to  cmliody  his  eunclusiims 
in  a  stylo  more  grandly  beautiful  than  has  over  been 
reached  by  any  other  Englishman  with  either  the  tongue 
or  the  pen"  {Loudon  Qiiartrrtif  Ittfiufiw  for  J<iuHury  (ind 
April,  ISoS).  (See  Pkior.  "Life  of  Burke;"  Dn.  (iEO. 
Ckolv,  *'  Political  Life  of  Edmund  Burke  j"  httuii  .Jkfp'rkv, 
"^Miscellanies.")  J.  Thomas. 

Burke  (.Sir  Jons),  a  genealogist,  born  in  Ireland  in 
17M>.  Ho  published,  besides  other  works,  a  "Dictionary 
of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  British  Empire" 
(1820),  often  reprinted,  lie  was  for  some  time  Ulster  King 
of  Arms.  Died  in  18-18. — His  second  son.  Sir  John  Bf.r- 
NARn  BiJRKE,  LL.D.,  born  in  1815,  is  (187ii)  Ulster  King  of 
Arms,  an  office  which  he  has  held  since  l.SjIJ.  Ho  has  writ- 
ten many  works  on  heraldry  and  kindred  subjects. 

Burke  (William).     See  Appendix. 

Burke's  Fork,  a  township  of  Floyd  co.,  Va.    P.  071. 

Burkesville,  apost-village,  capital  of  Cumberland  co., 
Ky..  on  the  Cuinl>orIand  River,  about  12.')  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Frankfort.      It  has  one  weekly  newspa]>er. 

Burkesville,  a  post-village  of  Nottoway  co.,  Va.  It 
is  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
and  the  South  Side  R.  Rs.     It  has  ono  weekly  newspaper. 

Bur'kittsville,  a  post-village  of  Petersville  township, 
Frederick  co.,  Md.     Pop.  2y:i. 

Bur'leigh  (William  Cecil),  Loan,  an  able  English 
sfatesinau,  born  at  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  lj2fl.  He 
graduated  at  t^ambridge,  studied  law,  and  married  Mildred, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook.  In  1548  ho  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state.  As  he  was  a  Protestant,  he  resigned 
office  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  in  I55."{.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  eminent  Protestants  who  escaped  from  per- 
secution in  that  reign.  He  was  again  ajtpointed  secretary 
of  state  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Nov.,  1558,  and  he  was 
virtually  prime  minister  for  forty  years  from  that  date.  In 
1571  he  received  the  title  of  Baron  Burleigh,  and  in  1572 
became  lord  treasurer.  According  to  Hume,  "  he  was  the 
most  vigilant,  active,  and  prudent  minister  ever  known  in 
England."  Ho  dieil  in  1598,  and  left  no  less  than  300 
landed  estates.  "Lord  Burleigh."  says  Macaulay,  "can 
hardly  be  called  a  great  man.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
whose  genius  and  energy  change  the  fate  of  emi)ires. 
Nolliing  that  is  recorded  either  of  his  words  or  actions  in- 
dicates ii'tcllectual  or  moral  elevation.  But  his  talents, 
though  not  lirilliaiic,  were  of  an  eminently  useful  kind. 
Ho  had  a  cool  temper,  a  sound  judgment,  great  jiowers  of 
application,  and  a  constant  eye  to  the  main  chance."  (Sec 
AuTHi'R  Collins,  "  Life  of  William  t^ecil,"  1732;  Motlev, 
"  History  of  the  United  Netherlands."  ch.aps.  vi.,  viii.,  and 
xviii.;  FnocDE,  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  v.) 

Burleigh  (William  Henry),  an  American  poet,  born 
at  Wocidsfock,  Conn.,  Feb.  2,1812.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  slavery  and  editor  of  several  journals.  In  1848  he  pro- 
duced a  volume  of  poems.     Died  Mar.  IS,  1871. 

Bur'Icson,  a  county  of  the  S.  central  i>art  of  Texas. 
Area,  07f)  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  c.ri  tlie  X.  E.  by  the 
Brazos  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  Yegua  Creek.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised.  Wool,  cotton, 
and  corn  arc  staple  products.    Capital.  Caldwell.    P.  8072. 

Burleson,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co..  Ala.  Pop. 
105O. 

Burlesque  [It.  burlcnco,  from  Imrhi.  a  "jest,"  "mock- 
ery "],  a  species  of  luilicrous  conipositiiui.  The  Italian 
"  )ioesia  burlcsca"  signifies  cmnic  or  sportive  poetry.  The 
term  in  French  and  English  is  commonly  restricted  to  com- 
positions of  which  the  humor  consists  in  a  ludicrous  mix- 
ture of  things  high  and  low,  us  high  thoughts  clothed  in 
low  expressions,  or,  rire  vemd,  onlinary  or  miiin  topics  in- 
vested with  the  artificial  dignity  of  poetic  diction.  Scar- 
ron's  works  and  Butler's  "Uudibraa  "  are  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  the  burlesque. 

Burlet'ta,  an  Italian  word,  signifies  a  comic  operetta 
or  musical  farce. 

Bur'lillgitme,  the  county-seal  of  Osage  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  AlcdiiscMi  T.ipcka  and  Saiila  Fc  R.  K..  24  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Tcipeka.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  here,  also  a  fine 
(pialitv  of  nre-clay.  It  hii^  fnur  churches  anil  a  line  brick 
school'-hmisc.  Tlie  surrounding  ccmntry  is  unsurpassed  in 
)iroductiveness.  The  .■limateis  healthy.  It  has  one  newB- 
iiapcr.     Pop.  055;  of  liurlinganic  toHuship,  I5r.l. 

Ed.  of  Osaue  Cou.\tv  "  Cuuu.mclb." 


Burlingame(ANSON),  LL.D.,  an  American  diplomatist, 
born  at  New  Berlin  in  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  Xrjv.  14.  1822, 
ancl  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1846.  He  became  a  lawyer 
and  a  resident  of  Boston,  and  represented  the  fifth  district 
of  Massachusetts  in  Congress  from  1854  to  1860.  He  acted 
with  the  Republicans,  aiol  gained  distinction  as  an  orator. 
In  18tU  he  was  sent  ae  commissioner  to  China,  and  in  1S67 
was  appointed  ambassador  from  China  to  the  U.  8.  aud  the 
great  jiowers  of  Europe.     Died  Feb.  2.'I,  1870. 

Bur'liugt  on,  a  county  of  New  Jersey.  Area,  600  square 
miles.  It  exteucls  entirely  across  the  Stale.  It  is  hounded 
on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  the  S.  E.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  drained  by  Little  Egg  Harbor 
River  and  Rancoeus  Creek.  The  surface  is  mostly  level; 
the  soil  is  fertile  in  the  N.  W.  part,  and  sandy  in  the  other 
portions,  (irain,  cattle,  hay,  and  dairy  and  garileu  prod- 
ucts are  the  chief  staples.  It  has  manufuctures  of  lumber, 
clothing,  boots,  shoes,  etc.  It  i»  intersected  by  the  Cam- 
den and  Ainboy  R.  R.  and  the  New  Jersey  Southern  R.  R. 
Caliital,  .Mciunt  Holly.      Pop.  53,631). 

Burlington,  a  post-village  of  BouUlcr  CO.,  Col.,  on  the 
St.  Vrain  River,  42  miles  N.  W.  of  Denver. 

Burlington,  a  post-township  of  Hartford  co.,  Conn. 

Pop.  13111. 

Burlington,  a  post-township  of  Kane  co..  III.     P.  Hill. 
Burlington,  a  post-tuwuship  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.    Pop. 
11118. 

Burlington,  a  city  and  river-port  of  Iowa,  capital  of 
Des  Moines  co.,  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  4.^> 
miles  above  Keokuk,  207  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  250 
miles  by  water  above  St.  Louis,  and  2116  miles  by  railroad 
E.  of  Omaha.  The  river  is  here  a  broad,  deep,  and  beauti- 
ful stream.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular,  ami  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone.  Many  cd"  the  jirivate  resi- 
dences are  built  on  high  Wuffs  which  afford  extensive  views 
of  river-scenery.  This  place  is  the  seat  of  Burlington  Uni- 
versity. It  contains  about  fourteen  chnrches,  three  national 
hanks,  and  several  manufactories.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Chicago  bv  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
R.  R.  The  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.  R. 
connects  it  with  Cedar  Rapids  and  St.  Paul.  Hero  occurs 
a  valuable  variety  of  carboniferous  limestone.  (See  Bru- 
LiNOTON  Limestone.)  Burlington  is  sonietiines  called  tho 
"Orchard  City."  It  has  two  daily,  one  tri-weekly,  ono 
semi-weekly,  and  three  weekly  newsjiapers.  Pop.  Id  1860, 
6700:  in  1870,  14,1130. 

Burlington,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Coffey  co.,  Kan., 
ontlic  right  hank  of  the  Ne()slio  Ri\er.  and  on  the  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  28  miles  S.  E.  of  Emporia  and 
65  miles  .S.  of  Topeka.  It  has  an  aliundant  water-power,  a 
national  bank,  a  weekly  paper,  a  public  school-house  cost- 
ing S3,0. 000,  and  first-class  mills.  Pop.  tl60  ;  of  Burlington 
township.  1600.  A.  D.  Biiow.v,  Pi  b.  of  "Patriot." 

Burlington,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Boone  co.,  Ky., 
is  16  miles  S.  W.  of  Cincinnati.  It  has  four  churches.  Pop. 
277. 

Burlington,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co..  Me. 
Pop.  55.!. 

Burlington,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
has  a  public  liln-ary  and  woollen  print-works.     Pop.  626. 

Burlington,  a  post-township  of  Calhuuu  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1485. 

Burlington,  a  township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.     P.  880. 

Burlington,  a  city  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  is  on  the 
Delaware  Ki\er.  nearly  opptisile  Bristol.  20  miles  above 
Philadelphia  antl  12  miles  .<.  W.  of  Trenton.  It  is  on  the 
Camden  and  .\nil)ny  R.  R.  The  river  is  here  nearly  1  mile 
wide,  and  encloses  an  island  of  300  acres.  The  city  is  the 
seat  of  Burlington  College  (  Episcopalian),  founded  in  1846. 
and  contains  ten  ehurehes.  a  public  library,  a  national 
bank,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  5817;  of  Bur- 
lingliui  township,  H)25. 

Bnrlington,  a  post-township  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1476. 

Burlington,  a  township  of  Licking  co.,  0.    Pop.  1061. 

Burlington,  a  post-village  in  Burlington  township, 
Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  8  miles  W.  of  Towandu.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 1375. 

Burlington,  a  city  and  capital  of  Chillenden  co..  Vt., 
is  situated  "11  liurlingtiin  Bay  of  Lake  Champlain,  40  miles 
W.  from  Miintpelier,  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  1865,  aud  is  the  largest  place  in  the 
Stale.  Pop.  in  1,840.  4271 :  in  1850,  7585;  in  1860,  7713; 
in  1870,  M,:!87;  in  1873,  estimated  from  registered  vote. 
17,000.  .\rca  of  original  township,  6  square  miles;  abnul 
two-fifths  were  included  in  tho  muuicipal  limit-,  tie  n  st 
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forming  a  new  town  called  South  Burlington.  Estimated 
value  of  property  in  the  city  {April  1,  1873).  S9.307,r»O0  ; 
city  and  State  taxes  for  1S73.  81)5,391;  city  debt,  Feb.  1. 
1873.  bonded  and  floating,  $214,000;  expenses  of  city 
government,  1S72,  $78,000. 

The  heaviest  trade  in  the  city  is  in  lumber.  There  are 
five  jilanino'-mill?,  one  of  which  alone  dresses  50,000,000 
feet  a  vear,  and  the  whole  amount  dressed  is  8,000,000  or 
10,000.0011  feet  per  month.  The  capital  invested  is  over 
$1,000,000,  and.  including  the  sales  made  by  firms  hero  of 
lumber  which  goes  elsewhere,  Burlington  is  the  third  mar- 
ket in  the  U.  S.  for  size.  There  arc  large  quarries  of 
building-stone,  of  limestone,  and  tine  marble  within  or 
near  the  city  limits ;  lime-kilns  and  briek-yards  are  in 
active  operation,  and  steam  mai-ble-mills,  machine-shops, 
foundries,  sash-factories,  chair  and  furniture  factories, 
paper-mills,  and  many  smaller  manufacturing  trades,  are 
thriving.  On  the  X.  E.  limit  of  the  city  the  abundant 
water-power  of  the  Winooski  is  utilized  for  woollen  and 
cotton  mills,  flour-mills,  machine-shojis,  chair-factnries,  etc. 
A  line  of  passenger  steamers  and  a  hvrge  fleet  of  tugs  and 
barges  ply  between  Burlington  and  every  port  on  the  hike. 

The  University  of  Vermunt  and  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  situated  here;  it  was  chartered  in  1701.  has  8  pro- 
fessors and  an  average  attendance  of  100  students,  besides 
a  flourishing  medical  department,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  institutions  in  the  country.  Since  1872  young  women 
have  been  admitted  to  the  classical  and  scientific  depart- 
ments on  the  same  terms  as  young  men.  The  college 
buildings  stant^  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  on  whose  side  the 
city  is  built,  overlooking  the  hike  in  a  most  beautiful  and 
commanding  position.  The  library  and  museum  are  in  a 
fireproof  building,  and  the  third  story  of  the  edifice  con- 
tains an  art-gallery.  A  park  of  7  acres  lies  in  front  of  the 
college  buildings,  and  lauds  of  the  university  iu  the  rear. 
The  city  schools  arc  14  in  number,  having  37  teachers  and 
801*  pupils,  divided  in  three  grades,  besides  the  high  school, 
and  are  under  control  of  a  board  of  commissioners  elected 
by  the  people.  The  high-school  building,  erected  iu  1871 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  schools  in  1872  was  $22,72G.  There 
are  also  two  large  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  an  Episco- 
pal institute  for  boys  within  the  city  limits,  and  several 
private  schools.  The  churches  are — two  Congregational, 
one  each  Baptist,  Methodist.  Episcopal,  and  Unitarian,  and 
two  Roman  Catholic,  besides  several  mission  chapels.  The 
edifices  are  all  good,  and  most  of  them  new,  all  but  one  of 
stone  or  brick;  and  St.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  cathedral 
is  ono  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  There  are  two  orphan  asylums — one  Roman 
Catholic,  accommodating  00  children,  and  one  Protestant, 
with  35  inmates.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  city 
hall,  the  county  court-house  {a  handsome  stone  building, 
erected  in  1872),  the  county  jail,  and  the  U.  S.  post-oSice 
antl  custom-house  (a  large  fireproof  brick  building,  erected 
in  1858).  The  banks  are  the  Merchants'  National  and 
Howard  National,  united  capital  $1,100,000,  the  Burlington 
Savings  Bank,  deposits  $214,000,  and  the  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Trust  Company,  capital  $100,000.  The  libraries 
are  the  University  Library,  15,000  volumes:  Young  Men's 
Association.  2000  volumes;  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  volumes,  and  the  Fletcher  Free  Library,  to  be 
under  control  of  the  city,  and  not  yet  opened,  fund  $20,000. 
There  are  three  newspapers,  one  daily  and  weekly,  and  two 
weekly.  The  Vermont  Life  and  Champlain  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Companies  have  their  head  offices  in  this  city. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  lake,  raised  by 
steam-pumps  to  a  reservoir  on  the  hill,  which  gives  a  head  of 
280  feet;  the  water- works  are  under  the  control  of  the  eity, 
but  the  gas-works  are  the  property  of  a  corporation.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  sewered  and  paved,  and  $20,000  was  appro- 
priated by  the  city  council  for  the  street  department  for 
1873.  Lakeview  Cemetery,  opened  by  the  city  in  180S,  on 
the  bluflT  overlooking  the  lake,  is  already  a  beautiful  spot, 
and  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Winooski.  a  magnificent  lo- 
cation, contains  the  monument  to  Ethan  Allen,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  and  buried  here — a  shaft  of  granite 
surmounted  by  a  heroic  statue  of  Allen  in  marble,  which 
was  unveiled  with  imposing  ceremonies  July  4,  1873. 

Burlington  was  first  settled  in  1773,  but*  no  permanent 
residences  were  made  till  the  close  oi  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  in  1800  the  population  was  600.  The  principal 
streets  are  four  rod-;  wide,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  many 
of  them  well  shaded  with  elm  and  maple  trees.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  city  is  unequalled  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery*unsurpassed  anywhere.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  city,  midway  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  and  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion by  rail  and  water,  make  the  whole  valley  of  the  lake 
tributary  to  it  in  the  way  of  business.     Railroads  run  di- 


rect to  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York,  Montreal,  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  the  AVest,  while  other  lines  are  under  construc- 
tion to  centre  here  or  connect  with  roads  already  built. 
When  the  proposed  Caughnawaga  Ship  Canal  is  completed 
Lake  Champlain  must  become  a  portion  of  the  great  high- 
way between  West  and  East,  and  Burlington  a  chief  place 
of  transshipment  of  goods  for  the  Eastern  cities  and  Europe. 
B.  L.  Benkdiot, 
OF  TOE  City  Directory  axd  "  Free  Press" 

Burlin§;ton,  a  post-village  of  Racine  co.,  AVis.,  on  the 
Pishtaka  or  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Western  Union  R.  R., 
27  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Racine.  It  has  several  factories  and 
mills,  one  national  and  one  State  bank,  and  one  weekly 
paper.     Pop.  1589;  of  Burlington  townshij),  2702. 

Ei>.  •*  Burlington  Standard." 

Burlington  Ijimestone,  a  variety  of  sub-carbon- 
iferous magnesian  limestone,  which  derives  its  name  from 
Burlington,  la.,  the  typical  locality  where  it  was  first 
studied.  It  also  occurs  as  a  surface-rock  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  a  valu- 
able building-stone,  and  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  natu- 
ralists. The  upper  bed  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  is 
nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lower  bed  contains 
more  magnesia.  '*  It  is,"  says  A.  H.  AVorthen.  "exceed- 
ingly rich  in  fossils,  especially  Crinoidea,  and  has  atl"ordcd 
a  greater  number  both  of  species  and  individuals  than  all 
the  other  palaiozoic  rocks  of  this  continent  combined," 

Bur'mah,  Birmah,  or  Birnia,  sometimes  called 
the  Burmese  Empire  or  Klugclom  of  Ava  [native 
Mijcimma  or  lirnmm<f  :  Chinese  J/^-cji-/ce»].  a  country  of 
Farther  India,  mostly  included  between  hit.  19°  and  27°  X. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  AV.  by  Assam,  on  the  X.  by  Thibet, 
on  the  E.  by  China  and  the  river  Salwen,  on  the  S.  by  the 
British  province  of  Pegu,  and  on  the  AV.  by  Munnipoor  and 
Aracan.  Area,  estimated  at  190,500  English  square  miles. 
It  is  enclosed  on  several  sides  by  mountain-ranges.  The 
surface  is  diversilicd  by  high  ridges,  rolling  uplands,  and 
alluvial  basins.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  cli- 
mate in  most  parts  is  healthy.  The  rainy  season  in  the 
southern  part  lasts  from  May  to  OctoVier,  and  is  followed 
by  several  months  of  cool,  dry,  and  pleasant  weather.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  river  Irrawaddy,  which  divides  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  ])arts.  Burmah  is  rich  in  minerals,  in- 
eluding  gold,  silver,  copper,  antimony,  lead,  tin,  iron,  mar- 
ble, coal,  and  sulphur.  It  has  valuable  mines  of  rubies 
and  sapphires,  and  wells  of  petroleum.  The  annual  value 
of  the  gems  found  in  Burmah  is  estimated  at  about  i:  14,000. 
The  staple  productions  of  the  cultivated  soil  are  rice,  maize, 
millet,  pulse,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  yams,  and  bananas. 
Among  the  indigenous  plants  are  the  bamboo,  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  the  palmyra  palm,  the  betel,  the  oak,  and  the 
teak  tree,  of  which  last  Burmah  has  inexhaustible  for- 
ests. The  principal  wild  animals  found  here  arc  -the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  and  buff'alo.  The  elephant 
and  huflalo  are  tamed  and  employed  as  domestic  animals. 
The  Burmese  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  Mongolian  race 
which  is  characterized  by  a  monosyllabic  language.  Their 
figure  is  short,  squat,  and  robust:  their  hair  is  black, 
coarse,  and  lank;  and  their  complexion  is  light-brown  or 
yellowish.  They  have  eyes  obliquely  placed  and  lozenge- 
shaped  faces.  A  large  majority  of  them  profess  the  relig- 
ion of  Booddha,  to  which  a  great  number  of  pagodas  and 
temples  are  dedicated  in  Burmah.  Connected  with  this 
religion  is  a  monastic  system  and  a  multitude  of  monks 
bound  by  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy.  Besides  the  Bur- 
mese proper  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  peoples, 
among  which  are  the  Shans  and  Karens  (which  see).  The 
government  is  an  hereditary  despotism.  The  Burmese 
excel  in  boatbuilding,  and  are  skilful  workers  in  metals. 
They  weave  cotton  fabrics  and  manufacture  lacquered 
wares.  They  export  teak-timber,  petroleum,  gold-leaf, 
silver,  copper,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton,  horns,  and  gums. 
Capital.  Mandclay.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at 
4,000,000. 

Histof}/. — This  empire  was  formerly  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  is  now.  In  this  region  the  rival  kingdoms  of 
Ava  and  Pegu  long  contended  fur  mastery.  The  seat  of 
government  was  fixed  about  1364  at  Ava,  which  continued 
to  be  the  capital  for  369  years.  The  most  celebrated  mar- 
tial king  in  Burmese  history  was  Alompra,  the  founder  of 
the  present  dvnasty  of  Burmah,  who  conquered  Pegu  about 
1756  and  died  in  1760,  The  empire  attained  its  greatest 
extension  about  1822,  soon  after  which  date  the  Burmese 
were  involved  in  war  with  the  British,  who  reduced  the 
limits  of  the  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Aracan.  Martaban, 
Pegu,  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  In  1873  the  Chinese 
troops  invaded  Northern  Burmah  and  burned  some  towns. 
(See  Winter,  "Six  Months  in  Burmah,"  1S5S;  MAi.cn:Nr, 
^'Travels  in  the  Burman  Empire;"  J.  W.  Palmep,  "The 
Golden  Dagon,"  1853.)  Revised  by  A.  J.  Schem. 
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Burmah,  British,  a  collective  term  applied  to  sev- 
eral provinces  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  conquered  from 
the  kiuj^sof  Hurmah.  These  are  AriiL-uu,  Martiibun,  I*e^u, 
and  the  Ti^-nasscrini  provinces  of  M;mluiain  (or  Amherst), 
Tavoy,  and  i\IiTi;ui.  Aracau  and  the  Teniisserim  prov- 
inces were  ceded  tn  the  British  hy  a  treaty  signeil  in  Felt., 
1826,  at  the  cud  of  the  fir.>^t  war  with  Burmah.  Pegu  and 
Martabitn  were  retained  as  comj)ensation  after  the  war  of 
1852.  The  American  Baptist  missionaries  have  in  Britigh 
Burmah  one  of  the  most  successful  missions  of  modern 
times.  The  area  of  British  Burmah  is  y;!,87'J  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  lsti9,  2,;iy2;il2.     (See  Aracan  and  Pegi:.) 

Bur'manu  (Pktkh),  an  eminent  philologist,  was  born 
at  Utrecht  July  0,  1(108.  He  became  ])rofessor  of  history, 
eloquence,  and  the  <Jreek  languaj;c  at  Leydcn  in  171ij.  Ho 
edited  Horace,  Ovid,  Virf^il,  tiuiuniian,  Lucan,  and  other 
classics,  and  wrote  several  works,  among  which  is  a  tre:itise 
*•  t)u  the  Revenues  of  Home"  ("  De  V'ectigalibus  Populi 
Romani,"  1094).  His  writings  are  esteemed  for  their  ac- 
curate erudition.     Died  Mar.  31,  17-il, 

Bur'meister  (Hermann),  a  German  naturalist,  born 
at  Stnilsund  Jan.  li),  ISO",  became  professor  of  zoology  at 
Halle  in  1S42,  and  in  I860  director  of  a  museum  of  natural 
hisfory  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Manual 
id"  Entomology"  {i  vols.,  1832-44)  and  "  Tho  Animals  of 
Bra/.il"  (2  vols.,  l854-.'i(l). 

Bur^uap  (George  W.),  D.  D..born  at  Merrimack,  N.  H., 
Nov.  20,  1802,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824.  became  in 
182^  pastor  of  a  church  in  Baltimore,  and  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  principally  for  tho  defence  and  ex- 
position of  the  school  of  Unitarianism  to  which  he  belonged. 
Died  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  8,  1859. 

Biirncs  (Sir  Ai-exander),  a  noted  traveller  and  Orien- 
liilist,  born  at  Montrose,  Scotland,  May  10,  1805.  He  en- 
tered the  army  of  India  in  his  youth,  and  by  his  knowledge 
of  Oriental  languages  gained  a  rapid  promotion.  In  ls."!2 
he  started  from  Lahore  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  visited  Balkh,  Bokhara,  Astrab^d,  Teheran, 
etc.  Having  returned  to  England  in  1833,  ho  published 
'*  Travels  into  Bokhara."  In  lS;i8  ho  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Cabool,  where  ho  passed  some  years  as  political 
resident.  He  was  murdered  there  Nov.  2,  1842,  by  the 
Aighun  insurgents. 

Biir'uet,  the  popular  name  of  two  genera  of  plants, 
the  Sdnijnlsorha  and  Pofcn'um,  generally  referred  to  the 
natural  order  llosaccte.  The  great  burnet  {SniujuiMorhit 
uffirinftlin)  is  cultivated  in  Germany  as  a  ibrage-plant,  and 
yields  a  good  crop  on  poor  soils.  A  similar  species  growa 
wild  in  North  America.  The  common  burnet  {Poterium 
S<fHfpii>iorl)n)  furnishes  valuable  pasturage  for  sheep  on 
the  English  downs.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  American 
gardens,  and  is  used  in  salads. 

Burnet,  a  county  in  Central  Texas.  Area.  905  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the  Colorado  River,  by 
which  the  southern  juirt  of  the  county  is  intersected.  Tho 
surface  is  partly  hilly;  the  soil  is  productive.  Good  iron 
ore.  i>etroIeum,  and  marble  abound.  Tho  wat6r-power  is 
groat.  Cedar  timber  is  plentiful.  Cattle,  corn,  cotton,  and 
wool  are  largely  produced.     Capital,  Burnet,     Pop.  3088. 

Burnet,  a  village,  capital  of  tho  above  county,  is  45 
miles  N.  W.  of  Austin,  and  10  miles  E.  of  tho  Colorado 
River.     Pop.  280. 

Burnet  (Gilbert),  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  British  liis- 
torian  and  prelate,  born  in  Edinburgh  Sept.  IS,  1013.  He 
became  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  lOOS,  resigned  that  chair  in  1075,  and  renu>ved  to  Lon- 
don. In  1079  he  publisluMl  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History 
uf  the  Reformation  in  England"  (3  vols..  1679-1715).  Ho 
refused  a  bishopric  which  was  ofTered  to  him  by  Charles  IL 
He  was  a  couragctuis  and  able  asserter  of  civil  liberty  in 
the  important  crisis  which  preeeded  the  revolution  of  1088, 
and  gained  the  favor  of  William  Iff.,  who  appointed  him 
his  chaplain,  and  in  10S9  bislmp  of  Salisbury.  Among  his 
works  arc  a  ''Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale"  (1G82)  and  a 
"History  of  his  Own  Times"  {2  vols.,  1724-.3I).  Died 
iMar.  17,'  1715.  "Tho  utmost  malevolence  of  faction."  says 
Macaulay,  "could  not  deny  that  he  served  his  tbu-k  with  a 
zeal,  diligence,  nn-l  disinterestedness  worthy  of  the  purest 
ages  of  the  Church."      I  History  uf  KikjUuhL) 

Burnet  (JAivm).  LL.D.,  an  .-Vmeriean  jurist,  born  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22,  I77tb  He  graduated  ii(  Princeton 
in  1791.  llewas  one  of  tlie  founders  of  Cincinnati,  whither 
he  removed  in  1790.  He  became  a  judge  of  the  supremo 
court  of  Ohio  in  1821,  and  was  elected  (o  the  Senate  of  tho 
U.  S.  in  1S28.  He  wrote  "Notes  on  the  Early  Settlement 
of  liie  North-west  Territory."     Dic<i  April  27.  IS53. 

Bur'nett,  a  county  of  Wisconsin,  bordering  on  Min- 
nesota,    Area,  1100  square  miles.     It   is  bounded  on  tho 


N.  W.  by  the  St,  Croix  River,  and  is  drained  by  the  Xame- 
kagon  und  Shell  rivers.  The  surface  is  uueven.  and  partly 
covered  with  forests  of  piuc.     Capital,  Grantsburg.     Pop. 

70(). 

Burnett,  a  township  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  S(i2. 

Burnett,  a  jiosl-towni'hip  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  9;-l. 

Burnett  (Waldo  Iuvino),  M.  D.,  a  naturalist  and  mi- 
croscopisi.bnrn  at  Southborough.  Mass.,  July  12,  1828.  Ho 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  "  The  Cell :  its  Physiology, 
Pathology,"  etc.     Died  July  1,  1854. 

Burnett  Prizes,  The,  are  two  premiums  founded  by 
Mr.  Burnett,  a  merebunt  in  Aberdeen,  who  for  many  years 
sjient  £300  annually  on  the  p(.or.  On  his  death  in*  1784 
he  bequeiUhed  his  fortune  to  fmind  the  above  prizes,  as  well 
as  to  relieve  poor  persons  and  to  supjiort  a  jail-ehaplaiu  in 
Aberdeen.  He  directed  the  prize  fund  to  be  accumulated 
for  forty  years  at  a  time,  and  the  prizes  (not  less  than 
£1201)  an<l  £400)  to  be  awarded  t<i  the  authors  of  the  two 
best  treatises  on  the  evidence  that  there  is  a  Being  utl- 
powcrful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  everything  exists; 
"and  particularly  to  obviate  difliculties  regarding  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  tho  Deity,  and  this  independent  of 
written  revelation  and  of  the  revelatiim  of  the  Lord  Jesus; 
and  from  the  wliole  to  point  out  the  inferences  most  neces- 
sary anri  useful  to  mankind."  The  competition  is  open  to 
the  whole  world,  and  the  prizes  arc  adjudicated  by  three  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  trustees,  with  the  ministers  of  iho 
Establislied  Chur«-'h  of  AberiJeen,  and  the  principals  and 
professors  of  Kind's  and  Marisehal  Colleges.  On  the  first 
competition  in  lbl5  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize, 
£1200,  to  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Brown  of  Aberdeen  for  an  essay  en- 
titled "The  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator;"  and  the 
second  prize.  £4((0,  to  the  Rev.  J,  B.  Sumner,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  an  essay  entifletl  "  Records 
of  Creation."  In  1S55  the  judges  awarrled  the  first  jjrize, 
£l80t),  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Thompson,  for  an  essay  cnlitle<l 
"Christian  Theism:"  and  the  second  prize,  £00n,  to  iho 
Rev,  Dr.  John  Tulloch  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's, 
for  an  essay  on  "  Theism."  The  above  four  essays  have 
been  ])ublished. 

Burnett's  Disinfeetinp  riuid  is  a  strong  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  with  a  small  amount  of  iron,  and  when 
used  it  is  mixed  with  water  in  the  i)roporlion  of  one  pint 
to  tive  gallons  of  water.  The  litjuid  acts  only  as  a  deodori 
zer  and  antiseptic,  and  does  not  exhiiiit  the  properties  of  & 
true  disinfectant.  It  is  of  service  in  ]»reser\ing  dead  ani- 
mal tissues,  as  in  the  dissecting-room  and  in  jars  contain- 
ing anatomical  specimens.  It  has  little  action  on  steel 
instruments.  When  added  to  sewage  water,  the  ehlorido 
of  zinc  mainly  acts  by  decomposing  the  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, I'ltrming  the  suli»lii<ie  of  zinc  ami  chloride  of 
ammonium,  both  of  which  are  odorless,  ll  has  been  ap- 
plied to  tho  preservation  of  timber  by  a  process  called 
biinwttizinij.     Crewe's  disinfectant  liquid  is  tue  same. 

Bur'nettsville,  a  village  of  Jackson  townshiji.  White 

CO.,  Iii'l.      l'o|i,  27U. 

Bur'ney  (CiiAiii-rs).  F.  R.S..  Mrs.  Dn.,an  English  com- 
poser, born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1720.  was  a  friend  of  Dr. 
■Johnson  and  Edmund  Burke.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a  "General  History  of  Music  fmm  the  Earliest 
Ages"  (4  vols.,  I770-s;i).  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  a 
*•  Life  of  Handel,"  He  was  the  father  of  Madame  d'Arblay. 
Dioii  in  1815. 

Burney  (FiiANCEs).     See  D'.Vrbi.av,  Madame. 

Burn'hiiin,  a  village  township  of  Waldo  co..  Me.,  at  the 
juneli'tn  nt  the  Maine  Central  and  Belfast  and  Moosehead 
Lake  U.  Rs..  3ii  miles  N.  W.  of  Belfast.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  lumber.      Pop.  788. 

Burnliilin  (Hiuam).  an  American  general  of  volunteers, 
entererl  the  army  as  colonel  Sixth  Maine  Volunteers,  lead- 
ing liis  regiment  with  daring  and  ability  through  the  Pen- 
insula campaign,  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  und  Gettys- 
burg. .Appointed  iirigadier-general  of  volunteers  iMil, 
and  in  the  memorable  ■•Wilderness"  campaign  of  that 
year  be  touk  a  iir<uninent  part.  His  entire  military  career 
was  cimspicuous  for  gallantry  and  coolness;  al  the  battle 
of  Chapin's  Farm,  Sept.  29,  1804,  he  fell  in  the  uoble  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

(i.  C.  Simmons. 

Burning  Glasses  and  Burning  Mirrors,  ilte 
names  given  to  glasses  or  mirrors  so  formed  lis  to  eolU-cl  iho 
sun's  rays  which  fall  on  them  into  a  piunt  or /o'-h*.  and 
thereby  produce  intense  beat.  The  rays  of  ligiit  or  heat 
may  be  ennecntrateil  either  by  refraction  or  reflection  ;  in 
tho"  former  case  they  must  pass  through  a  transparent  re- 
fracting substance,  as  glass  formeil  into  a  proper  shniM*:  in 
the  latter  they  fall  on  a  concave  jiolished  surface  of  siivcred 
glass  or  bright  metal. 
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The  method  of  exciting  heat  or  producing  fire  by  the 
concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  was  known  from  remote 
antiquity,  but  the  most  famous  recorded  achievement  of 
this  kind  is  that  of  Archimedes,  who  is  reported  to  have 
burned  by  means  of  mirrors  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse.  The  celebrated  Buffon,  with  1G8  mirrors, 
each  about  six  inches  square,  set  fire  to  phmks  of  beech  150 
feet  distant,  and  this  with  the  faint  rays  of  the  sun  at  Paris 
in  the  month  of  March. 

In  preparing  a  burning  glass,  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  figure  necessary  to  collect  all  the  rays  into 
the  smallest  possible  space.  Descartes,  in  his  '*  Optics," 
showed  that  a  disk  of  glass  convex  on  the  one  side  and 
eoni-ave  on  the  other,  the  convex  side  being  a  portion  of  an 
I'lliptie  surface,  and  the  concave  a  portion  of  a  sphere, 
would  cause  parallel  rays  falling  on  its  convex  side  to  con- 
verge in  a  single  point.  But  as  the  practical  difficulties  of 
forming  a  glass  accurately  into  this  shape  are  insuperable, 
both  sides  are  ground  into  portions  of  a  S])here.  In  a  lens 
the  focal  length  depends  on  the  curvature,  or  the  radius  of 
the  sphere,  and  on  the  refractive  power  of  the  substance 
of  which  the  lens  is  formed. 

The  proper  form  for  a  burning  mirror  is  the  parabola, 
but  as  a  parabolic  curve  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
either  upon  metal  or  glass,  opticians  frequently  rest  con- 
tent with  a  spherical  curvature  of  long  focus.  Recently, 
burning  mirrors  have  been  constructed  of  glass,  upon  the 
curved  surface  of  which  pure  silver  is  precipitated  by 
chemical  means.  By  this  plan  the  curved  surface  is  pro- 
duced upon  glass,  and  thus  becomes  permanent,  whilst  the 
reflection  is  eff'ected  by  the  polished  surface  of  the  silver, 
which  can  be  easily  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  focus 
of  a  burning  mirror  is  one-half  of  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Among  those  who  have  experimented,  in  modern  times, 
upon  the  effects  of  burning  glasses  or  mirrors,  are  reckoned 
Baron  Napier,  the  illustrious  inventor  of  the  logarithms, 
Kircher,  Dr.  James  Gregory,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  many 
others.  The  most  powerful  solid  lens  ever  constructed  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  Parker,  an  ingenious  London  artist.  It  was 
made  of  flint  glass,  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  3^  inches 
thick  at  the  centre,  its  focal  distance  6  feet  8  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  burning  focus  1  inch,  and  its  weight  212 
pounds.  The  rays  refracted  by  this  lens  were  received  on 
a  second,  the  diameter  of  which  in  the  frame  was  13  inches, 
and  its  focal  length  29  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  focus 
of  the  combined  lenses  was  half  an  inch,  consequently,  by 
the  addition  of  the  second  lens,  the  burning  power  was  in- 
creased four  times.  With  this  lens  some  of  the  most  re- 
fractory substances  were  fused  in  a  very  short  space  of 
lime:  for  example,  10  grains  of  common  slate  in  2  seconds; 
10  grains  of  cast  iron  in  .3  seconds;  10  grains  of  lava  in  7 
seconds;  10  grains  of  jasper  in  25  seconds,  etc.  One  ac- 
count says,  "the  most  infusible  metals  were  instantly 
melted  and  dissipated  in  vapor."  The  diff"erence  in  the 
statements  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  use  of  the  glass  to  be  different,  as 
there  is  a  very  great  difl"erence  in  the  power  of  the  sun's 
rays  at  different  times,  and  especially  in  different  countries. 
This  glass  was  afterwards  carried  to  China  by  one  of  the 
officers  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney,  and  left  at 
Pekin.  A  remarkable  lens,  formed  by  bending  or  mould- 
ing two  plates  of  glass  over  a  parabolic  mould,  and  filling 
the  cavity  between  with  ninety  quarts  of  spirits,  was  con- 
structed by  Rossini  of  Gratz,  in  Styria.  The  diameter  of 
the  plates  was  three  feet  three  inches,  and  they  were  united 
by  a  strong  ring  of  metal.  The  whole  was  mounted  on  a 
heliostat.  In  its  focus  a  diamond  was  instantly  kindled 
and  dissipated,  and  a  piece  of  platinum  twenty-nine  grains 
in  weight  was  melted  and  thrown  into  violent  ebullition. 
This  lens  now  belongs  to  the  French  government.  (For 
detailed  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  may  con- 
sult the  article  "  Burning  Glasses"  in  the  "  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  Sth  edition.) 

Revised  by  J.  Thomas. 

BnrniiiE?  Springs,  a  post-township  of  Wirt  co.,  West 
Va.     Pop.  130S. 

Burn'ley,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Lancashire, 
on  the  Brun,  near  its  entrance  into  the  North  Calder  and 
20  miles  N.  of  Manchester,  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Blackburn,  Liverpool,  and  other  cities.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  calico-printing 
works,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  machine-shops,  tanneries, 
and  rope-walks.  Its  prosperity  is  partly  derived  from 
the  collieries  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  in  1871,  31,608. 

Buruouf  (Eig^ne),  Dn.  Lit.,  an  eminent  French  Ori- 
entalist, born  in  Paris  Aug.  12,  1801.  He  studied  the  lan- 
guages of  Persia  and  India,  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  and  became  in  1832  professor  of  Sanscrit 
in  the  College  of  France.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Com- 
mentary  on   the  Ya5na,  one   of  the   Liturgic    Books    of 


Persia"  (1834),  and  an  "Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Booddhism"  (1845),  which  is  highly  commended.  Died 
May  28,  1852.  (See  Charles  Lenoumant,  '•  Eut^ene 
Burnouf/'  1852.) 

Burns,  a  post-township  of  Henry  eo,.  III.     Pop.  1144. 

Bums,  a  post-township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1557. 

Burns,  a  township  of  Anoka  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  340. 

Burns,  a  post-township  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Buffalo  division  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  It  contains  Canascraga 
Academy  and  several  mills.     Pop.  1340. 

Burns,  a  post-township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis.     P.  743. 

Burns  (Francis),  D.  D.,  a  colored  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 
1809,  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Liberia,  Africa,  in  1834, 
taught  in  a  school  at  Cape  Palmas,  joined  the  Liberia 
Conference  in  1838,  founded  the  Monrovia  Academy  in 
1851,  was  ordained  bishop  of  his  denomination,  in  Liberia, 
in  1858,  and,  after  nearly  five  years  of  eminent  episcopal 
service,  died  in  1803. 

Burns  (Robert),  a  gifted  Scottish  poet,  was  born  near 
the  town  of  Ayr  on  the  25th  of  Jan..  1750.  His  father  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  "was  thrown  by  early  misfor- 
tunes," says  the  poet,  "on  the  world  at  large,  where,  after 
many  years'  wanderings  and  sojournings,  he  picked  up  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  observation  and  experience,  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  my  little  pretensions  lo 
wisdom."  Although  his  life  seems  to  have  been  one  long 
struggle  with  misfortune,  Burns's  father  was  at  great  pains 
to  give  his  children  a  good  education.  When  he  was  able 
he  sent  them  to  school  ;  and  not  unfrequently  when  the 
day's  work  was  ended  he  taught  his  children  himself.  "I 
owed  much,"  says  Burns,  '*  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in 
the  family.  .  .  .  She  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest  collection 
in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts, 
fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  enchanted  towers,  and 
other  trumpery.  This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of 
poetry."  Burns  was  early  familiarized  with  those  trials 
and  hardships  to  which  the  poor  arc  so  often  exposed,  and 
to  which  he  sometimes  alludes  with  such  power  and  pathos 
in  his  poetry.  '*  My  father,"  says  the  poet,  *'  was  advanced 
in  life  when  he  married;  I  was  the  oldest  of  seven  chil- 
dren, and  he,  worn-out  with  early  hardships,  was  unfit  for 
labor.  .  .  .  We  lived  very  poorly.  I  was  a  dexterous 
ploughman  for  my  age."  The  poet  had  a  robust  frame 
and  active  body,  as  well  as  a  strong  intellect  and  acute  sen- 
sibilities. He  is  said  to  have  done  at  the  age  of  fifteen  the 
work  of  a  man.  In  a  touching  account  which  his  brother 
Gilbert  wrote  of  the  troubles  of  their  early  years,  he  says: 
"I  doubt  not  but  the  hard  labor  and  sorrow  of  this  period 
of  his  life  were  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  that  de- 
pression of  spirits  with  which  Robert  was  so  often  afflicted 
through  his  whole  life  afterwards." 

In  the  case  of  Burns,  as  in  that  of  Sappho,  it  was  love 
that  taught  him  song.  A  little  before  he  reached  his 
sixteenth  year  he  "first  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme."  A 
"  bonnie  sweet  sonsie  lass  "  had  been  associated  with  him 
in  the  labors  of  the  harvest-field.  Her  singing  "made  bis 
heart-strings  thrill  like  an  ^Eolian  harp,"  and  first  inspired 
him  with  the  idea  of  writing  songs.  An  irresistible  attrac- 
tion towards  what  he  calls  the  "  adorable  half  of  the  human 
species"  was  perhaps  his  most  remarkable  characteristic; 
and  hence  it  was  as  an  amatory  poet  that  he  was  especially 
distinguished.  Unhappily,  this  remarkable  susceptibility 
to  the  tender  passion  degenerated,  under  the  influence  of 
evil  company,  from  its  first  purity,  and  led  him  into  illicit 
amours,  which  were  the  cause  of  his  principal  misfortunes. 
In  proportion  as  he  cast  off  the  restraints  of  morality,  he 
seems  to  have  lost  his  reverence  for  religion.  He  was  one 
day  seen,  says  Loekhart,  "at  the  door  of  a  public-house 
holding  forth  on  religious  topics  to  a  whole  crowd  of  coun- 
try-people, who  presently  became  so  shocked  with  his  levi- 
ties that  they  fairly  hissed  him  from  the  ground."  With 
his  other  faults  and  vices,  intemperance  went  hand  in 
hand.  But  he  had  too  much  sense  of  right,  and  too  much 
feeling,  to  be  able  to  drown  altogpther  the  reproving  voice 
of  conscience.  He  sometimes  alluded  to  his  faults  in  a 
manner  full  of  pathos  and  self-reproach ;  and  he  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  not  seeking  to  defend  his  errors. 

He  had  formed  in  1785  a  Uaisou  (which  was,  according 
to  the  usage  of  Scotland,  virtually  a  marriage)  with  Jean 
Armour,  a  person  somewhat  above  his  own  position  in  life. 
She  bore  him  twins,  and  although  he  had  previously  given 
her  a  written  acknowledgment  of  marriage,  her  father  was 
greatly  incensed  against  the  poet,  so  that  he  determined  to 
leave  Scotland  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New  World. 
But  before  quitting  his  native  country  for  ever,  he  resolved 
(1786)  to  publish  his  poems.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment induced  him  to  change  his  plans.    He  was  encouraged 
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to  visit  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  men  at  that  time  distinguislied  in  literatui-e,  including 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Blair,  besides  many  others.  It 
was  during  Burus's  visit  to  the  capital  that  .Scr)tt,  then  a 
very  young  man,  had  an  opportunity  (tf  beholding  and 
listening  to  the  gifted  stranger,  lie  has  left  a  very  inter- 
e.«ting  account  of  Burns's  appearance.  lie  seems  to  have 
been  most  struck  with  the  eye  of  the  rustic  poet.  "  I  never 
saw,"  savs  l^cott,  *' such  another  eye  in  a  human  head, 
though  I  have  seen  the  most  distiuguisheil  men  of  my 
time.  It  was  large  and  of  a  daric  cast,"  and  '*  literally 
iilowcd  when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest."  "His 
conversation  expressed  perfect  self-contidence,  without  the 
slightest  presumption." 

Amoni'  men  of  rank  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
poet.  Lord  Gleneairn  was  especially  prominent.  Burns 
always  remembered  his  kindness  with  the  most  heartfelt 
gratitude,  and  afterwards  dedicated  to  his  memory  the 
beautiful  and  touching  lines  entitled  the  '•  Lament  for 
James,  earl  of  Gleneairn."  Soon  after  his  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh he  published  (1787)  a  now  edition  of  his  ]ioems.  In 
178S  he  openly  declared  his  marriage  with  Joan  Armour, 
and  about  this" time  was  appointed  an  otHeer  of  the  excise, 
with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year;  it  was  subsequently 
increased  to' seventy-five  pounds.  His  intemperate  habits, 
which  hatl  been  aggravated  by  the  excitement  and  irregu- 
larities of  his  recent  life  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  subsequent 
pecuniary  distresses,  gradually  gained  a  great  ascendency 
over  him,  but  rarely  if  ever  to  the  extent  of  rendering  him 
incapable  of  porforming  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  re- 
moved in  1791  to  Dumfries,  whore  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  July  21,  1790.  Nearly  twenty  years 
after  his  death  a  splendid  mausoleum  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  churchyard  at  Dumfries,  whither  his  remains 
wore  removed  on  the  kh  of  June,  ISl.'i.  (See  Lockiiaut's 
"  Life  of  Burns,"  1828  ;  Curhik's  "  Life  of  Burns,"  prefixed 
to  the  "Correspondence"  of  the  poet;  A.  Ci'SSINOHAM, 
"  Life  and  Land  of  Robert  Burns,"  1840 ;  C.ini.vi.i:,  "  IVIis- 
cellanies;"  also  F.  G.  Hali.eck's  and  Thomas  Campbell'.s 
beautiful  lines  to  Burns's  memory.) 

J.  Thomas. 

Burns  (William  W.),  General,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847.  Ho  became  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1861,  major-general  volunteers  in 
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18a2,  and  brevet  brigadier-general   U.  S.  A.  in  1S65. 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  1863. 

Burns  and  Scalds  of  the  body  differ  in  the  mode  of 
application  of  the  excessive  beat  which  is  the  cause  of  in- 
ju,-V_burns  arising  from  the  application  of  a  hot  solul  body 
or  liamo,  and  scalds  from  hot  water  or  steam.  Severe  burns 
are  often  fatal,  especially  to  children  ;  quite  as  much,  jier- 
haps,  from  the  shock  which  attends  them  as  trom  any  appre- 
ciable injury.  Burns  which  are  not  fatal  frequenlly  leave 
extensive  scars,  which  often  have  a  tendency  to  contract  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  frightful  disfiguration.  When  the 
clothes  take  fire,  the  Barnes  sliould  be  extinguished  il  pos- 
sible by  wrapping  in  a  blanket  or  rug,  that  being  usually 
the  most  available  means  at  hand.  In  all  cases  the  clolhes 
should  be  removed  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  remove  the 
cuticle  with  them.  If  cold  water  be  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient, it  may  be  cautiously  applied.  Pain  and  .shock  may 
often  be  relieved  by  opiates  or  stimulants.  Ihc  injured 
surfaces  are  to  be  dressed  with  carron  oil  (a  mixture  of  olive 
oil  and  lime-water),  with  collodion 


with  oiled  cotton,  or 


When  Ihe 
ations  are 
other  local 


thev  may  simply  have  flour  dredged  over  them, 
surface  takes  on  an  unhealthy  action  an,l  granulations  are 
excessive,  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  local 
stimulant  may  produce  good  resuUs.  n.„^^„ 

Kevised  by  WiLLARn  Parker. 

Burn'side,  a  post-township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.    Pop. 

Burnside,  a  township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.    Po|i.  :i9fi. 
Burnside,  a  township  of  Centre  co..  Pa.     Pop.  :iS6. 
Burnside,  a  post-township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.    Pop. 
1024.  ....      „   ,,„ 


,  Wis.  P.  542. 


Burnside,  a  township  of  Trempealeau  > 
Burnside  (Ambrose  Everett),  an  American  officer  and 
governor,  born  May  2:1,  1824,  at  Liberty,  Iml..  graduated 


enant  of  artillery  served  in 
Is   |848-,'j:i;    on 


at  West  Point  1847.  and  as  lieut 
war  with  Mexico  1847-48;  at  various  ) 
frontier  duty  in  New  Mexico  184a-.iO.  engaged  with  Jaca- 
rill"  Apaches  (wounded) ;  and  with  Mexican  boundary  eom- 
nissio,',  18;M-52.  Resigned  .let.  2,  1853.  M-'''-  •'7,';^ 
Bristol  R  I  18,'.:!-.'.8,  of  brceeb-loa.ling  ritles.  which  he 
d  ^;.^ied;  ek^hier  of  land  department  Illimd.  Centra 
easurer  Illinois  Lentral 
colonel 
"1 ""■ 


R.  R.  Coniiianv   18.)S-.'-iU;    and  Ire. 

R     R.   Companv    1860-61.     In    the 

Rhode   Island  three-months'  ^■"'»"';'^^--  :" 'V  w.  ■•.'a 

Gen.  Patterson's  operations  about  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 


in  the  Manassas  campaign  1S61,  engaged  at  Bull  Run. 
Appointed  brigadier-genera!  U.  S.  volunteers  Aug.  6,  18GI, 
and  promoted  to  nuijor-general  May  IS,  1862,  serving  in 
organi/.iug  the  coast  <livision  ami  in  command  of  depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina  1862.  engageil  at  Roanoke  Island, 
Newberu,  Camden,  and  Fort  Macon;  in  command  of  forces 
(Ninth  army  corps)  at  Newport  News  and  Fredericksburg 
1862;  in  Maryland  campaign,  engaged  at  South  Mountain 
and  Antietain,  in  command  of  left  wing;  in  general  charge 
of  Harper's  Ferry  1862;  in  command  of  .\rmy  of  Potomac 
Nov.  7,  1S62,  to  Jan.  28,  1863,  defeale<l  at  Fredericksburg; 
in  command  of  department  of  Ohio  1863,  cngiige<l  against 
Morgan's  raiclers.  capture  of  Cumberland  (iap,  occupniiou 
of  East  Tennessee,  in  several  actions  and  siege  of  Knox- 
ville;  iu  command  of  Ninth  corps  in  Uiehmond  campaign 
1804.  engaged  at  Wilderness,  ,S|iottsyIvania.  North  Anna, 
Tolopotomy,  Bethcsda  Church,  and  Petersburg,  including 
Mine  assault.  Resigned  April  15,  1865,  from  volunteer 
service.  Civil  engineer  1805-66;  president  of  Cincinnati 
and  Martinsville  R.  R.  Company  in  1865  :  of  Rhode  Island 
Locomotive  Works  in  1806,  and  of  Indianapolis  and  Vin- 
cennes  R.  R.  Comjjany  in  1807  ;  and  g4)vernor  of  the  Stato 
of  Rhode  Island  1800-69.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator 
from  R.  I.  in  1875,  and  re-elected  in  1880. 

George  W.  Culluu. 

Bnrns'viHe,  a  post-twp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  1497. 

BurnsviHe,  a  township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  361. 

Burnsville,  a  township  of  Anson  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1038. 

Burnsville,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Yancey  co., 
N.  C,  120  miles  W.  of  Lexington. 

Burnt  Corn,  a  post-townshi])  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
959. 

Burnt  OtTerings.     See  Sacrifice. 

Burnt  Prairie,  a  post-township  of  White  co.,  III. 
Pop.  2180. 

Burnt  Sien'na,  a  fine  orange-red  pigment,  transpar- 
ent an<l  permanent,  obtained  by  burning  the  ferruginous 
ochrcous  earth  called  terra  ili  Sienna.  It  is  used  both  in 
oil-painting  and  painting  with  water-colors.  Mixed  with 
Prussian  blue,  it  produces  a  beautiful  green. 

Burnt  Swamp,  a  township  of  Robeson  CO.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1511. 

Burnt  Um'ber,  a  pigment  of  a  russet-brown  color,  is 
somi-transpareut,  mixes  well  with  other  pigments,  and 
dries  quickly.  It  is  pre]iared  by  burning  umber,  un  ochrc- 
ous earth  first  discovered  in  Vnibria.  Italy. 

Bur  Oak  (the  Qucrfici  mnci-ocurpu),  a  species  of  oak  of 
medium  si/.e  found  in  the  U.  S.,  principally  E.  of  the  -Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  also  called  over-cup  oak  and  mossy-cup  oak. 
Its  tinilpcr  is  valuable. 

Burr  (.\aros),  father  of  (he  Vice-President,  wos  bom  at 
FairfieUl,  Conn.,  Jan.  4.  1710,  graduated  at  Yale  in   1735, 

lice 

chii 

College .  . 

In  1752  he  married  Esther,  daughter  of  the  elder  President 
Edwards.  She  died  April  7.  1758.  in  the  27th  year  of  her 
age.  They  left  two  children— a  daughter,  who  married 
lloii.  Tapping  Reeve,  ehief-jiislice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Connecticut,  and  a  son,  Aaron,  noliced  below.  He 
was  both  a  scholarly  and  an  eloquent  man.  He  published 
a  Latin  (irammar,  1752.  known  as  "The  Newark  Gram- 
mar," a  pam)iblct  on  "The  Supreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesiis  Christ,  "  reprinted  in  1791.  and  several  disecuirses. 

Burr  (AAKOx).born  at  Newark.  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1750,  was 
a  son  of  the  iinceding  and  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
He  .'luduuted  at  Princeton  in  1772.  joined  the  Pr..vincial 
arliiv  at  Cambri.lge,  Mass.,  in  1775,  served  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  afterwards  as  aide  to  Montgomery  on  llic 
tJuebee  expedition,  served  on  the  stall's  of  Arnold,  Wash- 
ington (whom  be  dislikc.l),  and  Putnam,  becoming  a  lieii- 
teiiant-e<doncl.  and  conunanding  a  brigade  at  Monmoulh. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  by  reason  of  ilMiealth  in  1 ,  >9. 
He  practised  law  at  Albany  in  1782  and  iii  New  ^^k  C.ty 
in  1 1 83,  and  became  attorney-general  of  New  \  i>rk  in  1 ,  81i. 
He  was  a  Republican  1'.  S.  Senator  1791-97.  In  IMIO  he 
and  .lelTer.-oii  each  bad  73  electoral  votes  for  the  oftiee  of 
President  of  the  V.  S.  The  ch..ico  was  thus  left  to  Con- 
eress.  which,  on  the  Ihirly-sixlh  ballot,  chose  Jefferson  lor 
President  and  Burr  for  Vice- President.  In  1801  he  mor- 
tally wounded  in  a  duel  his  rival  Alexander  Ilan.illon.  and 
in  consequence  lost  greatly  in  ,.olilical  and  social  inlluencc. 
and  soon  after  embarked  in  a  wild   attempt  upon  .Mcxi.o 

and.  as  was  asserted,  upon  the  '*"■.''h-""^''"V',',V''""rb,.'. 
the  U  S.,  thereby  involving  in  rum  his  friend  Blennerbas- 
sett.  'lie  was  in"  1 807  tried  at  Richmond.  \  a.,  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  but  was  acquitted  To  -'•^'M;'  h'» J-'^'''';;;'  '^ 
retired  to  Europe  for  a  time,  but  returned  lo  New  ■»  ork  m 


FairfieUl,  Conn.,  Jan.  4.  )  i  10,  graauaieu  ai  i  aie  in  i,.ij, 
ieensed  to  preach  in  1730,  settled  over  Ihe  Presbyterion 
jhurch  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1738.  chosen  president  of  I  ho 
Oollege  of  New  Jersey  in   1748.  and  died  Sept.  24,   1757. 
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lS12,an*dagainpractisedlaw.  Died  Sept.  14, 1836.  Burrwas 
a  uKin  uf  mui-h  ability  and  very  brilliaut  and  popular  talents, 
hut  his  inHuenee  was  destroyed  by  his  unsei-upuluug  politi- 
cal acts  and  his  grossly  immoral  conduct  in  private  life. 
(Sec  his  *•  Life/'  by  M.L.  Davis,  1836-37  j  bj  James  Par- 
ton,  1857. ) 

Burr  (Enoch  Fitch),  D.  D.,  a  kinsman  of  President 
Burr  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  at  Greens 
Farms.  Fairtield,  Conn.,  Get.  21.  1818.  graduated  at  Yale 
in  18311,  spent  several  years  in  New  Haven  in  scientific  and 
other  studies,  became  greatly  broken  in  health,  obtained 
partial  relief  by  a  year  of  foreign  travel,  and  was  settled 
over  the  Congregational  church  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  in  1860. 
After  nearly  twenty  years  of  secluded  and  patient  study, 
his  reputation  was  suddenly  made  by  several  works  of 
marked  ability.  He  has  published  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Application  of  the  Calculus  to  the  Theory  of  Neptune," 
1S4S,  "  Ecce  Ccelum."  1S67,  "Pater  :Mandi."  1870.  '*Ad 
Fidem,"  1871,  "  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  1873,  "A  Song  of 
the  Sea"'  (an  illustrated  poem).  1873.  and  *'  Pasce  Aguos, 
or  What  I  have  to  Say  to  the  Children,"  1873. 

Burrampooter.     See  Brahmapootra. 

Bur'rell,  a  township  of  Decatur  eo.,  la.     Pop.  852. 

Burrell,  a  township  of  Armstrong  co..  Pa.      Pop.  964. 

Burrell)  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1374. 

Burrcli,  a  post-township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  181'J. 

Burria'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cas- 
tellou  dc  la  Plana,  on  the  Rio  Seco,  near  the  Mediterranean, 
8  miles  S.  of  Castellon  do  la  Plana.  It  exports  wine,  oil, 
and  fruit.     Pop.  ajjout  6200. 

Bur'rill  (.Alcxaxder  M.),  born  about  1807,  graduated 
at  Ciilumliia  College  with  the  highest  honors  in  lo24,  studied 
law  with  Chancellor  Kent,  and  published  a  number  of  legal 
works,  including  a  "Law  Dictionary."  Died  at  Kearney, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  7,  1869. 

Burrill  (James),  LL.D.,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
April  2j,  1772,  graduate!  at  Brown  University  in  1788, 
was  eallecl  to  the  bar  in  17yi,  and  attained  eminence.  He 
was  attorney-general  of  Rhode  Island  (1797-1813),  chief- 
justice  of  the  State  supreme  court  (181G),  XJ.  S.  Senator 
(1S17-20),  besides  holding  other  important  offices.  Died 
Dee.  25,  1820. 

Bur'rillville,  a  post-township  of  Providence  eo.,  R.  I. 
It  has  numerous  manufactures,  and  a  national  bank  at 
Paseoag  village.     Pop.  4074. 

Bur^ritt,  a  post-township  of  Winnebago  co.,  111.  P.  991. 

Biir'ritt  (Elihi:),  a  reformer  and  linguist,  called  the 
Leaiinkd  Blacksmith,  was  born  in  New  Britain,  Conn., 
Dec.  8,  1811.  He  worked  for  many  years  at  the  trade  of 
a  blacksmith,  and  became  a  self-taught  master  of  many 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  As  a  public  lecturer  he 
advocated  temperance  and  peace  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Eng- 
land. Among  his  works  are  "Sparks  from  the  Anvil" 
(184S)  and  *'  Thoughts  on  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad  " 
(1854).     D.  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Mar.  7,  1879. 

Burr  Oak.     See  Bur  Oak. 

Burr  Oak,  a  township  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.     Pop.  425. 

Burr  Oak,  a  post-township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  la. 
Pop.  900. 

Burr  Oak.  a  township  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.  Pop. 
1015. 

Burr  Oak,  a  post-village  and  township  of  St.  Joseph 
CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  of  village,  724;  of  township,  1911. 

Bur'roughs  (George),  a  victim  of  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion, graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1670,  and  was  a 
preacher  in  Salem.  Mass.,  in  1681.  He  soon  after  went  to 
Falmouth  (ni)w  Portland),  Me.,  where  he  remained  until 
the  Indians  s;tcked  the  town  in  1(590;  returning  to  Salem, 
he  was  accused  in  1G92  of  witchcraft,  placed  on  trial,  and, 
owing  to  the  infatuation  then  prevailing,  was  declared 
guilty  of  exercising  diabolical  powers,  and  executed  Aug. 
19,  1692.  At  the  scene  of  execution  he  declared  his  inno- 
cence, his  ai)peal  moving  the  spectators  to  tears;  and 
though  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  no  witch  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  do  without  mistake,  he  was  doomed 
to  suffer. 

Burroughs  (Stephen),  a  famous  adventurer,  the  son 
of  a  Cimgregational  minister  of  Hanover.  N.  H.,  was  born 
in  17ti5.  and  early  became  noted  for  mischievous  conduct. 
When  fourteen  years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  deserted,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College,  which  he 
soon  left  to  serve  on  a  privateer.  He  became  a  ship's  sur- 
geon and  schoolmaster,  and  under  an  assumed  name  was 
for  a  time  minister  of  the  church  at  Pelham.  ^lass.  He  was 
soon  convicted  of  passing  counterfeit  money,  and  was  con- 
Uned  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  irons,  but  set  fire  to  the 


jail,  and  was  removed  to  Castle  William  (now  Fort  Inde- 
pendence) in  Boston  harbor,  whence  he  escaped,  but  was 
retaken.  After  his  sentence  was  served  out  he  again  be- 
came a  counterfeiter  in  Canat^a.  but  reformed,  and  was  for 
several  years  an  exemplary  Roman  Catholic  instructor  of 
youth.  He  appears  to  have  always  possessed  engaging 
and  popular  qualities.  He  published  a  remarkable  auto- 
biographv  in  two  volumes.  Died  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada^ 
Jan.  28,  1840. 

Bur'rowing  Owl  {Stn\r  cioiicidaria  or  Atherte  cunic- 
itlaria),  called  also  the  Coquimbo  Owl,  is  a  remark- 
able bird,  which,  "disdaining  all  the  traditions  of  its  fam- 
ily," hunts  for  its  prey  (consisting  chiefly  of  beetles  and 
other  insects)  in  broad  daylight,  facing  the  glare  of  the 
noonday  sun  without  any  inconvenience.     It  is  a  small, 


Burrowing  Owls. 

lively  bird,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  America,  being 
especially  abundant  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  inhabit- 
ing the  same  localities  as  the  marmot  (or  prairie  dog),^ 
whose  dwelling  it  often  shares,  the  rattlesnake  sometimes 
making  the  third  member  of  this  singular  family.  On  the 
Pacific  slope  a  green  snake  {Ba»cn}u'vit)  makes  a  fourth 
member  of  this  group.  Although  the  Coquimbo  owl  pre- 
fers to  dwell  in  the  holes  already  excavated  by  the  marmot, 
it  will,  if  obliged  to  do  so,  dig  burrows  for  itself:  but  these 
are  not  so  deep  nor  so  neatly  made  as  those  of  its  friends 
and  neighbors  the  prairie  dogs. 

Bur'rows  (William),  an  American  naval  officer,  born 
near  Philadelphia  Oct.  6,  1785.  He  entered  the  navy  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  served  on  the  Barbary  coast;  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812).  while  on 
his  way  to  the  U.  S.,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  reached 
home  in  June,  1813,  and  immediately  resumed  his  duty. 
He  commanded  the  brig  Enterprise  in  an  engagement  with 
the  British  brig  Boxer  off  Portland.  Me.,  Sept.  5,  1813, 
during  which  he  was  moiially  wounded.  He  lived,  how- 
ever, long  enough  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  British 
vessel.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Portland  by  the  aide 
of  the  commander  of  the  Boxer,  who  was  also  killed  in 
the  same  action. 

Bnrr'stone,  or  Buhrstone,  a  silicious  rock  contain- 
ing small  cells,  which  give  it  a  roughness  of  surface  adapt- 
ing it  for  millstones.  It  is  a  sedimentary  rock,  and  its 
cavities  are  often  produced  by  the  removal,  througli  solu- 
tion, of  its  calcareous  fossil  shells.  Burrstone  occurs  in 
several  geological  formations.  That  which  comes  from 
Paris  is  eocene.  The  Alabama  burrstone  is  of  the  same 
age.  That  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  etc.  is  of  the  carbon- 
iferous age.  There  are  different  varieties;  those  in  which 
the  cells  are  small  and  regularly  distributed  are  most  es- 
teemed. Good  burrstone  is  found  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  also  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Alabama,  but  the  finest  stones  are  obtained  from 
La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre.  near  Paris.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
form  millstones  of  pieces  of  burrstone.  bound  together  by 
iron  hoops.  The  stone  is  found  in  beds  or  detached  masses. 
It  is  cut  out  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder;  around  this 
grooves  are  cut  at  the  intended  thickness  of  the  millstones; 
into  these  grooves  wooden  wedges  are  driven,  and  wsiter  is 
thrown  upon  the  wedges,  which,  causing  the  wood  to  swell, 
splits  the  cylinder  into  the  slices  required.  Millstones  are 
not  always  made  of  burrstone,  but  sometimes  of  silicious 
gritstones,  of  sandstone,  and  even  of  granite.  Burr-mill- 
stones are  extremely  durable. 

Bnrs'lem,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire, 
2^  miles  X.  W.  of  Newcastle-under-Line,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Trent  Canal.  The  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  earthenware  manufacture,  and  it  is  the  principal  pl3<;e 
in  the  district  called  the  Potteries.     Pop.  17,821. 
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Bnr'sons,  a  township  of  Randolph  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  1214. 

Burt,  ii  county  of  Nelimska,  borUerinj,'  on  Iowa.  Area, 
5(111  .square  miles.  It  is  liouniled  on  tho  E.  by  the  Mis."ouri 
River,  ami  intersected  by  Logan's  Creek.  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain  and  wool  are  raised. 
Capital,  Tekama.     Pop.  2X47. 

Burt,  a  township  of  Cheboygan  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  72. 

Burt  (William  A.),  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  .luuo  13, 
17U2,  became  a  surveyor  of  Eric  co..  >'.  V.,  and  in  1824  re- 
moved to  Michigan,  surveyed  Northern  Michigan  ( 1S40-47), 
introducing  important  improvements  in  surveying.  At 
the  World's  Fair  in  London,  ISil,  he  obtained  a  medal  for 
his  aolar  compass.  Ho  was  for  a  time  a  judge  in  one  of 
the  Michigan  State  courts,  and  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.     Diecl  Aug.  18,  1858. 

Bur'ton,  a  post-township  of  Adams  co.,  III.    Pop.  1423. 

Burton,  a  township  of  Mellenry  co..  III.     Pop.  218. 

Burton,  a  townshi])  of  Uencsco  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  I(i67. 

Burton,  a  jiost-village,  capital  of  Suubury  co..  New 
Brunswick,  is  on  the  ."^t.  .John's  Iliver,  about  45  miles  by 
land  N.  N.  W.  of  St.  John's. 

Burton,  a  post-township  of  Geauga  co.,  0.    Pop.  1004. 

Burton  (Asa),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Stonington,  Conn., 
Aug.  25,  1752,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1777, 
and  on  Jan.  Ill,  1779,  was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  Tbctl'ord,  Vt.,  where  ho  died  May  1,  18;i6.  Ho 
was  the  champion  of  the  so-ealled  "  Taste  scheme,"  in  op- 
position to  the  '*  E.Kcrcise  scheme"  of  I)r.  Kmmons,  and 
conducted  the  controversy  with  great  ability.  Resides 
occasional  sermons,  ho  pul>!ishcd,  in  1824,  a  volume  of 
"  Ess.ays  on  Some  of  the  First  Principles  of  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  and  Theology." 

Burton  (Jotiv  Hill),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  K.,  a  Scottish 
liistiirian  and  advocate,  born  at  Aberdeen  Aug.  22,  18U1). 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  **The  Life  and  Corre- 
sponilenoc  of  David  Ilumo"  (2  vols.,  1816),  "  Political  and 
Social  Economy"  (1840),  and  "  The  History  of  Scotland 
from  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1088  "  (18G7), 
which  is  highly  esteemed. 

Burton  (RicnAnn  Fraxcis),  an  eminent  English  trav- 
cller,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1821.  Having  served  many  years 
in  the  Indian  army,  he  published  in  1851  •*  Sindh.  and  the 
Races  that  inhabit  the  Valley  of  the  Indus."  Disguised 
as  a  Mussulman,  he  jterformcd  a  perilous  exploration  of 
Arabia  in  1853,  and  puV)lished  a  '*  Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  .and  Meccah"  (3  vols.,  185fi). 
Among  his  other  works  are  "  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central 
Africa"  (ISGO)  and  "The  Highlands  of  Brazil"  (2  vols., 
ISG'.l). 

Burton  (Robert),  an  English  clergyman,  born  at 
Lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  Feb.  8,  1570,  was  educated  at 
O.xford.  He  became  rector  of  Segravo  in  1028.  He  was 
author  of  a  quaint  and  popular  work  entitled  ••  The  Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy  ;  what  it  is,  with  all  the  Kinds,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  Prognostics,  and  several  Cures  of  it :  Philo- 
sophically, Medicinally,  Historically  opened  and  cut  up, 
by  Democritus  Junior"  (1021).  It  is  an  amusing  medley 
of  quotations  and  reflections.     Died  Jan.,  1040. 

Burton  (William  Evans),  a  comedian  and  writer,  born 
in  Loudon  in  Sept.,  1802.  He  acted  with  ilistinguished 
success  both  in  England  and  America.  While  in  England 
he  wrote  a  drama,  "  Ellen' "Warcham,"  which  for  a  lime 
enjoyed  a  great  popularity.  Ho  compiled  the  "  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Wit  and  Humor."  He  was  also  very  successful 
as  a  manager.  He  built  the  National  Theatre  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  New  Y(ok  purchased  Palmo's  Opera-house, 
and  afterwards  the  Metropolitan  Theatro  on  Broadway. 
Died  in  New  York  Feb.  10,  1800. 

Burton-on-Trent,  a  town  of  England,  in  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  river  TrenI,  II  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Derby. 
The  'Trent  is  here  crosse<l  by  a  stone  bridge  of  thirty-si.\ 
arches,  which  was  built  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
is  1545  feet  long.  Burton  has  large  breweries  of  eelelirated 
ale;  .also  iron-works  and  mannfaclurcs  of  cotton  goods.  It 
is  on  the  (irand  Trunk  Canal.     Po]i.  13,071. 

Bur'touvillc,  a  post-village  of  Charleston  township, 
Muntgomcry  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Schoharie  Creek.     Pop.  100. 

Burt'schcid,  or  Borcctte,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, aliout  hair  a  mile  fnun  Ai.\.|M-Chiipelle.  .d'  which  it  is 
properly  a  suburb.  Hero  are  warm  sulphur  springs  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  cassiineres.  Pop.  in 
1871,  10,070. 

Bu'ry,  a  niiinufacturing  (own  of  Enghind,  in  Lancashire, 
on  the  river  Irwell,  10  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  .Manebesler. 
It  is  on  a  railway  which  connects  it  with  Il.dlon  ami  Liv- 
erpool. It  contains  more  than  twenty  churches  and  dis- 
senting chapels,  several  public  libraries  and  literary  insti- 


tutions. Here  are  important  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  machinery,  and  paper,  also  ealioo-prinliug 
works  and  dye-works.  Mines  of  coal  and  quarries  of  good 
freestone  have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity.  Bury  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament.  The  eminent  slaicsmaii  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  born  near  Bury.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  in  1S71,  41,517. 

Burying  Beetles  are  certain  insects  of  the  order 
Colcoplera  and  family  Sylphidic,  famous  for  their  valuable 
habits  of  interring  the  bodies  of  dead  animals.  When  the 
carcass  of  a  mouse  or  other  small  animal  is  found,  several 
of  them  collect  around  it,  and  by  digging  the  earth  from 
beneath  graclually  sink  it  severarinchcs  below  the  surface. 
In  it  the  female  de]josits  her  eggs,  anil  when  the  lurvie  arc 
hatched,  they  find  themselves  in  the  miilst  of  suitable  food. 

Bury  St.  Kdmnnds,  or  St.  Edmunditbury,  an 
iineieut  lioriHigh  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is 
finely  situated  on  the  river  Larke,  20  miles  by  rail  N.  W. 
of  Ipswich  and  05  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  London.  It  is 
ttell  built  and  remarkably  clean.  It  has  a  bolunic  garden, 
a  guildhall,  a  line  tiolhie  church  (St.  .Mary's),  a  celebrated 
grammar-school  foumled  in  1550,  and  some  remains  of  a 
large  Benedictine  abbey  (505  feel  by  212),  which  was  found- 
ed by  Canute,  and  became  the  richest  (cvcept  one)  in 
England.  Here  is  au  old  belfry  or  quadrangular  tower 
about  eighty-five  feet  high,  which  is  one  of  (he  finest  re- 
mains of  Sa.xon  aiehiteclure  exiant  in  Britain.  I'arliaments 
were  held  here  in  1272,  1200,  ami  1440.  Bury  has  a  largo 
trade  in  wocd.  butter,  grain,  and  cheese.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
was  born  here.     Poji.  in  1871,  14,028. 

Bus'bocq,  or  Buusbecq  iAiiiiek  Ciiislkx),  [Lai. 
llnulicijiuHi].  an  eminent  Flemish  scholar  and  traveller, 
born  at  Commines  in  1522.  He  was  employed  on  several 
important  diplomatic  missions,  an<l  was  sent  as  ambassador 
from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  Stdyman  II.  of  Turkey. 
He  wrote  a  valuable  account  of  this  embassy,  entitled 
"  Lcgationis  Turcica;  Epistola;  Quatuor"  (1580).  Died  Oct. 
28.  1502. 

Bus'by  (Dr.  RiiiiAnn),a  famous  English  schoolmaster, 
born  at  Lutton,  Xorlhamptonshire.  .Sept.  22.  1000.  He  was 
head-master  of  Westminster  School  for  about  fifty-five  years 
(1040-05),  was  a  very  successful  teacher,  and  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian. He  is  said  to  have  educated  a  larger  number 
i>f  eminent  men  than  any  other  teacher  who  ever  lived. 
Die<l  April  0,  1005. 

Biisch'ing  (Aston  FniEnRirn).  an  eminent  German 
geographer,  born  in  Sebauinburg-Li|)po  Sept.  27,  1724. 
He  became  in  1701  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation 
in  St.  Peterslairg,  and  in  1700  removed  to  Berlin,  where  ho 
was  cmidoycd  as  director  of  a  gymnasium.  He  jiublished 
a  "  Description  of  the  Earth  ''  (  1754).  which  was  the  most 
complete  work  on  geography  that  ha<l  then  ajipcared;  also 
a  "  Magazine  for  History  and  Geography  "  (25  vols.,  1707- 
93).     Died  .May  28,  1793. 

Buscn'to  [llr.  IIi>foCi;  Lat.  /?iij-cii/i(i/i].  a  river  of  Italy, 
in  the  pro\  inee  of  Salerno,  cnijilies  into  the  tlulf  of  Biisento 
at  the  city  of  Policaslro.  I'pon  the  death  of  Alarie,  the 
Visigoth  king,  his  followers  turned  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  after  having  buried  him, again  led  the  riverinto  its  old 
ccMirse,  thus  covering  all  trace  of  Alaric's  grave  froDi  the 
eyes  of  his  enemies. 

Bush  (Gkohge),  a  theologian  and  biblical  scholar,  was 
born  at  Ncjrwich,  \'t..  .Iiinc  12.  I70ti.  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  ISIS,  at  Princeton  Thetdogieal  Seminary 
in  1821,  in  the  same  class  with  .\lbert  Barnes,  and  from 
1824  t(»  1820  was  pastor  (pf  a  Presbyterian  church  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  He  became  in  1831  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  (jrienlal  literature  in  the  University  of  New  York. ami 
was  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  Swedonborg  in  1S17. 
Among  his  wiirks  are  a  •' Life  of  Mohainmeil "  ( 1832),  a 
"Hebrew  Grammar"  (1835),  and  "  Bible  Coininentaries" 
(8  vols..  1810  .1  nrfj.).     Died  Sept.  19,  1859. 

Bu8li  t'rrek,  a  township  of  Wayne  co..  111.     P.  1470. 

Busli  <'reek,  a  twp.  of  Gasconade  co..  Mo.     Pop.  566. 

Bush  Creek,  a  township  of  Highland  co.,  0.    P.  IflOI. 

Busli'el  ( l'*r.  bninHt-itii],  an  English  measure  of  capneily, 
containing  eight  gallons  or  four  pecks.  Each  gallmi  hohls 
ton  poumls  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  ami  measures 
277.274  cubic  inches;  conseciuently  the  imperial  bushel 
contains  eighty  pounds  of  distilled  water,  and  is  equal  to 
2218.102  cubic  inches.  The  idd  Winchester  bushel  eim- 
tains  2150.42  cubic  inches.  The  State  of  New  York,  by 
statute  of  1820,  adopted  tho  imperial  bushel,  but  in  the 
revised  statutes  of  ls51  this  was  abulisbcJ,  and  tho  Win- 
chester bushel  substituted. 

Bnshire,  or  Aboo-shohr,  a  seaport  of  Persia,  on  the 
Pevsiiin  Gull,  about  120  mile-  W.  S.  W.  of  Sheenii ;  bit. 
29°  N.,  Ion.  50°  50'  E.   It  is  at  the  X.  c.Mremiiy  .>f  a  .-iiu.ly 
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peninsula,  and  is  the  principal  commercial  emporium  on  the 
coast  of  Persia.  The  anchorage,  which  is  the  best  on  the 
coast,  consists  of  an  outer  harbor,  exposed  to  the  N.  W. 
winds,  and  a  safe  inner  harbor.  It  has  a  large  trade  with 
British  India,  from  which  it  imports  rice,  indigo,  sugar, 
and  English  cotton  goods.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
raw  sillf.  shawls,  horses,  carpets,  silk  goods,  grain,  Sheeraz 
wine,  pearls,  dried  fruits,  etc.     Pop.  about  iy,UUO. 

Bush'kill,  a  township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.  P.  1901. 

Bush'men,  or  Bosjesmans,  a  name  given  to  some 
rooming  tribes  of  savages  who  live  in  Southern  Africa, 
along  the  Orange  River.  They  are  similar  to  the  Hotten- 
tots, are  very  diminutive  in  stature,  and  of  a  dark-brown 
complexion.  They  build  no  houses  and  have  no  tents.  They 
are  said  to  be  malicious  and  intractable. 

Bush'uell,  a  city  of  McBonough  co..  111.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Tuk-do  Peoria 
an<l  Warsaw,  and  the  Rockford  Rock  Island  and  8t.  Louis 
R.  Rs.,  00  miles  AV.  of  Peoria,  70  miles  N.  E.  of  Quincy, 
and  19-1  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  one  national  bank,  four 
hotels,  good  schools,  a  publishing-house,  several  manufac- 
tories, and  a  good  supply  of  timber,  coal,  and  excellent 
water.  It  is  in  a  fine,  high,  and  healthy  prairie  region,  and 
has  two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  2003  ;  of  Bushnell  township, 
exclusive  of  the  city,  57S.     Ed.  of  "  Bushxell  Record." 

Bushnell)  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  12tU). 

Bushnell  (Horace),  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  clergy- 
Diiin.  was  born  at  New  Preston,  Conn.,  April  14, 1802,  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1827,  was  tutor  from  1829  to  1831, 
and  was  settled  over  the  North  church  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
from  IS^.'J  to  18o9,  when  the  failure  of  his  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  pastorate,  though  he  was  still  able  to  do 
literary  work  and  preach  occasionally.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  the  originality  and  boldness  of  his  thinking, 
and  for  the  brilliancy  and  vigor  of  his  style.  Among  his 
]iublished  works  are  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  in  1837  on 
"  The  Principles  of  National  Greatness,"  "  Christian  Nur- 
ture" (1847). ''God  in  Christ"  (1S49).  *' Niiiure  and  the 
Supernatural"  (18o8),  *•  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice"  (1865; 
revised  in  1873).     Died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  17,  1876. 

Bush'whackers  (in  the  language  of  our  late  civil  war) 
were  those  men  who  rarely  or  never  wore  a  uniform,  and 
claimed  to  be  peaceful  farmers  or  herdsmen  when  in  pres- 
ence of  a  superior  hostile  force,  but  had  firearms  concealed 
at  a  convenient  distance,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  use  them  on  any  opportunity 

to  pick  otf  a  soldier  from  an  ambush  jrC:^  .    J 

while  he  was  moving  in  fancied  secur- 
ity. Bushwhackers  were  especially 
murderous  in  Missouri,  and  were  often 
treated,  when  captured,  with  unrelent- 
ing severity. 

Bush'y,  a  township  of  Saline  co., 
111.     Pop.  1040. 

Bushy  Fork,  a  post-township  of 
Person  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1425. 

Busi'ris  [Gr.  Bouuipt?],  in  Greek 
mythology,  a  fabulous  personage,  sup- 
posetl  to  have  been  a  son  of  Neptune, 
and  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  sacrificed  all 
the  foreigners  who  entered  his  domin- 
ions, and  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

Bus'kiu  [Lat.  cothurnus'],  a  cover- 
ing for  the  leg  ur  for  the  ankle  and  foot; 
a  shoe  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
calf  and  tightly  laced.  The  word  bus- 
kin is  used  by  English  writers  as  a 
translation  of  cothurnus,  which  was  a 
high  shoe  worn  by  ancient  tragic  actors, 
and  had  ihickcork  soles.  The  term  is 
also  used  to  denote  the  tragic  drama  or 
tragic  style,  having  been  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  8occu8y  a  sock  or  flat- 
soled  shoe  worn  by  comedians. 

Bus'seron,  a  post-township  of 
Knox  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  1283. 

Bus'sey  (Benjamin),  born  at  Can- 
ton, Mass..  Mar.  1,  1757,  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  at  Burgnyne's  cap- 
ture. He  was  a  silversmith  of  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  a  very  suc- 
cessful merchant  of  Boston.  Died  Jan. 
13.  1842.  leaving  $350,000  to  Harvard 
University,  half  to  found  the  Bussey 
School  of  Agriculture,  and  half  to  sustain  the  Law  and 
Divinity  Schools. 


Bus'su  Palm  (Manicaria  sacci/era),  a  palm  growing 
in  the  tidal  swamps  of  the  Amazon,  the  only  known  species 
of  its  genus.  The  stem  is  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  curved 
and  deeply  ringed.  The  leaves  are  undivided,  aud  are  the 
largest  of  the  kind  produced  by  any  known  palm,  being 
often  thirty  feet  long  and  four  or  five  feet  wide.  The  leaves 
make  excellent  and  durable  thatch,  being  split  down  the 
midrib,  and  laid  obliquely  on  the  rafters,  so  that  the  furrows 
formed  by  the  veins  he  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  serve  as 
gutters  to  carry  ofl"  the  water.  The  spathe  is  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  bag,  and  the  larger  ones  to  make  caps. 

Bust  [It.  hitato:  Fr.  bu8te],  a  sculptured  representation 
of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  human  body.  The  ear- 
liest busts  formed  by  the  Greeks  were  probably  heads  of 
Mercury,  which,  when  elevated  on  quadrangular  blocks  ot 
stone,  received  the  name  of  Hermje.  These  blocks  were 
afterwards  frequently  surmounted  by  representations  of 
other  divinities:  and  they  gradually  assume  more  of  the 
human  form,  but  they  still  were  called  Hermie  even  after 
Alexander's  time,  when  busts  began  to  be  used  for  por- 
traiture in  Greece.  During  the  learned  period  of  Greece, 
which  commenced  with  Aristotle.  portrait-Tjusts  formed  an 
important  department  of  art.  The  artists  of  this  period 
exhibited  remarkable  ability  in  expressing  the  character. 
"We  have  well-authenticated  busts  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
other  j)hilosophers ;  of  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes ;  of 
Athenian  statesmen  and  distinguished  women.  In  Rome, 
representations  of  the  kings  and  persons  of  distinction  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  period  were  probably  made  from  the 
images  of  his  ancestors  which  every  ])atrician  preserved, 
and  which  were  commonly  made  of  wax.  These  were  often 
fanciful  representations.  The  earliest  well-authenticated 
Roman  bust  which  we  possess  is  probably  that  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Elder,  but  we  possess  many  examples  of 
later  date.  In  recent  times  portrait  busts  constitute  an  im- 
portant department  of  plastic  art. 

Bustaman'te  (often  incorrectly  written  Busta- 
mente),  (Anastasius),  M.  D.,  a  patriotic  Mexican  gen- 
eral, born  in  1782.  He  was  a  physician  by  occupation. 
He  obtained  power  as  president  of  Mexico  in  1830,  was 
banished  by  Santa  Anna  about  1833,  and  was  elected 
president  in  1837-  He  was  again  banished  in  1841.  Died 
in  1851. 

Bus'tard  (Otis),  a  genus  of  birds  which  belongs  to  the 
order  Cursores.     They  have  three  toes,  which  are  all  di- 


Little  European  Bustard. 

rected  forward,  long  naked  legs,  and    bills  of  moderate 
length.     They  are  mostly  inhabitants-  of  open  plains,  to 
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which  all  their  habits  are  adapted.  Although  they  are 
capable  of  flying,  they  often  endeavor  to  escape  from  danger 
by  running.  The  great  bustard  {OtU  Utrda)  \a  the  largest 
of  European  land-bird;^,  and  sometimes  weiglis  thirty 
pounds.  It  is  found  in  the  eastern  and  southern  jiarts  of 
Europe,  and  abounds  iu  the  o[teu  plains  or  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary.  The  plumage  is  of  a  pale  chestnut  color  ou  the  upper 
parts,  finely  variegated  with  black.  The  wings  are  diver- 
sified with  black  and  white,  and  the  tail  is  tipped  with 
white.  The  male  has  on  each  side  of  the  chin  or  neck  a 
tuft  of  feathers  nearly  nine  inches  long,  umler  which  is  a 
spot  of  naked  skin,  and  in  the  throat  a  sac  or  poueh  capa- 
ble of  holding  three  or  four  pints  of  water.  Their  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  as  food.  The  little  bustard  (  0(m  Mrux) 
is  common  in  Southern  Europe  and  Norilicrn  .M'rica,  aud 
is  not  half  so  large  as  the  Otis  lunlu.  .'^outh  .Vfriea  pro- 
duces a  species  called  Olis  Kori,  or  Kori  bustard,  which  is 
five  feet  high  or  more,  and  is  a  noble-looking  bird.  Its 
flesh  is  good.  Mactjueen's  bustard  is  a  fine  Asiatic  bird. 
Several  other  bustards  are  known,  all  Old  World  species, 
e.\ccpt  one,  which  is  Australian. 

B  us'ti,  a  post-township  of  Chautauquaco.jN.Y.  IMSW. 
Bus'to  Arsiz'io,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan,  2:i  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Milan,  is  situated  on  a  fer- 
tile plain.  It  has  several  churches,  one  of  which  is  adorned 
with  lino  old  frescoes  by  Ferrari.  Ilero  are  manufactures 
of  cotton  thread.     Pop.  997M. 

Busilluk',  a  town  of  Russia,  iu  the  government  of  Sa- 
mara, 111)  miles  S.  of  Bugurusslau.      Pop.  y'Jo2. 

Butcher's  Broom  (lluanu  aculcnim),  a  biennial 
evergreen  idaut  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceie,  has  a  stem 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  ovate,  alternate,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  red  berry  nearly  as  large  as 
B  wild  cherry.  It  is  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
is  cultivated  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  root  is  aperient 
and  diuretic. 

Bute,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the 
Kvles  of  Bute,  which  is  about  1  mile  wide.  The  island  is 
about  16  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  fit)  s<iuare 
miles  The  mildness  of  the  climate  renders  it  a  favorite 
resort  for  invalids.  The  chief  town  is  Rothesay.  Here  arc 
Rothesay  Castle  and  Dungyle,  a  vitrified  fort  on  the  h.  U. 
coast. 

Bute,  or  Buteshire,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
Scotland,  comprises  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arrau,  the  (.  uni- 
bravs  Holy  Isle,  Pladda,  and  Inchmarnock.  Area,  it 
square  miles,  or  U19,:i75  acres,  of  which  r,(l,00llare_ culti- 
vated.    Chief  town,  Rothesay.     Pop.  in  I81I,  lb,H7i. 

Bute,  MARQUESSES  OF,  earls  of  Windsor  and  Viscounts 
Mouutiov  (17!)fi).  Barons  Mouutstuart  ( I7lil ),  B.arons  (  ar- 
ditr  17«iUn  Oveat  Britain),  earls  of  Dumfnes  (16:  :i)  earls 
of  Bute  (17(i:!),  viscounts  of  Ayr  (li;22).  Viscounts  King- 
airth,  Lords  Mouutstuart,  Cumbra-,  and  Inchmarnock 
n70:i)  Lords  Crichton  and  Cumnock  (16X0.  Barons  Lr^ich- 
on  of  Sanquhar  ( U8S,  in  Scotland ),  and  baronets  1 6. 1 ,  in 
Scotlandl.ijoHN  Pathk-k  Cuchtox  ^^-^'"■^^'^^^ 
maroucss.  born  Sept.  12, 1S47,  succeeded  his  lather  in  1848. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  England. 

Bute  (John  Stuart),  Earl  of,  a  '""•i','";-"''-;";''^' ''°™ 
in  Scotland  in  1713.  lie  became  groom  of  the  stole  to  the 
iiriuce  of  Wales,  who  was  afterwards  (ieorge  III.,  o^er 
"iKU  he  acquired  a  great  influence  In  Mar.  61  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  s  a  e  was 

prime  minister  from  May,  1762.  to  April  8,  1 , li.i  and  1- 
ca  lie  very  unpopular.  His  policy  tended  o  exalt  the  royal 
prerogative.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art. 
Died  in  1792. 

Bu'tca  [named  in  honor  of  the  earl  of  Bute],  a  genus 
offices  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Leguui.nosa-,  re- 
markable for  the  length  of  the  standarjl  of  the  ower  and 
having  a  compressed,  1  -seeded  pod.  1  he  «  «  {,"';,• 
called  ,lhak  tree,  and  ll,„.a  ..prrl...  .irc  >"•'  ,  ''  ',  '^  ' ' 
,„„,  bear  racemes  of  large  and  ":'"]^^\^'^.J^Z"' 
which  present  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  The  "  ^J-^;^ ';'.,,'  , 
sinouse.vudation  in  the  form  of  lund  "■'',"",;.  ''\,„ 
one  variety  of  lac.  The  sap  of  the  trunk  ab-  -  '^  /^^ 
kino.  A  beautiful  dye  is  obtained  from  the  How.rs,  ana 
the  bark  has  a  useful  fibre. 

But'ler  [Old  English  Mela-  {i..:  "bottle-cr       a  man 
w"  has  charge  of  the  bo.tlcs].  a  servant  -  lu.us  Iu  Id     ffi- 
ccr  who  has  care  of  the  wines,  plate   et,        ^'  '         '   f',,/;,, 
ler"  of  Pharaoh,  mentioned  in    he  I*''';'  ''"''/       '"= 
rank,  was  more  prftpcrly  «■  cupbearer  to  the  kmi,. 


pine  timber  abound.     It  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  R.  R.     Capital,  Greenville.     Pop.  11,981. 

Butler,  a  county  in  Central  Iowa.  Area,  o7«  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Shell  Rock  River  and  the  West 
Fork  of  Cedar  River.  It  contains  extensive  prairies.  The 
soil  is  productive.  Grain  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.  Capital, 
Butler  Centre.     Pop.  99jl. 

Butler,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Kansas.  Area.  720  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Walnut  and  Whitewater  creeks. 
The  surlaie  is  undulating  ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle  oud 
grain  are  raised.     Capital,  Eldorado.     Pop.  3035. 

Butler,  a  county  in  S.  W'.  Kentucky.  Areo,  500  square 
miles.  It  is  intcrsecled  by  (irccn  River,  which  is  here 
navigable  for  steamboats.  The  surface  is  hilly  ;  the  soil 
moderately  fertile.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple 
products.  Coal  is  mined  in  this  county.  Capital,  Mor- 
gautown.     Pop.  9404. 

Butler,  a  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Arkansas. 
Area,  560  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
St.  Francis,  and  intersected  by  the  Big  Black  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  arc  sla^ 
pie  products.     Capital,  Poplar  Blufl'.     Pop.  4208. 

Butler,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  57C 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Plulte  River, 
and  drained  by  the  Big  Blue  River.  The  soil  is  jirodue- 
tive.  Grain  and  wool  are  the  sta]de  products.  The  county 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  prairie.  Capital,  David  City. 
Pop.  129U. 

Butler,  a  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana.  Area, 
455  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  (ireat  Miami 
River  and  the  Miami  Caual.  The  surface  is  nearly  level; 
the  soil  is  very  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool, 
hav.  and  butter  arc  largely  raised.  Trenton  limestone, 
vaiuablc  for  building,  is  abundant  here.  The  manufac- 
tures are  varied,  including  flour,  metallic  wares,  carriages, 
clothing,  saddlery,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  (  in- 
einnati  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Cincinnati  Richmond  and 
Chicago,  aud  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  Rs.  Cajn- 
tal,  Hamilton.     Pop.  :!9,912. 

Butler,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
800  square  miles,  ft  touches  the  Alleghany  River  on  the 
N  E  and  the  S.  E.,  and  is  drained  by  the  Conequencssing 
Creek  The  surface  is  undulating:  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cat- 
tle, grain,  dairv  products,  wool,  and  hay  are  largely  raised. 
Bituminous  colli,  iron,  and  limestone  are  found  here.  The 
manufactures  include  lumber,  furniture,  leather  carnages, 
brick,  saddlery,  etc.     Capital,  Butler.     Pop.  .(6,510. 

Butler,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Choctaw  co.,  Ala., 
about  III!  miles  N.  of  Mobile. 

Butler,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Taylor  eo.,  Ga..  on 
the  South-western  H.  R..  50  miles  N\  . .-.  «  .  of  Macon. 

Butler,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  eo..  III.,  on  tl.o 
ludiauapolis  a'nd  St.  Louis  H.n..  63  miles  N.h.or  St 
Louis,  and  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Hillsborough.  Pop.  1648;  of 
the  township,  2107. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Vermilion  eo.,  111.     1  op.  9.5. 
Butler,  a  post-township  of  De  Kalb  co..  Ind.    P.  1209. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1488. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Miami  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1535. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  1329^ 
Butler,  a  township  of  .laek.son  co.,  Itt.     Pop.  857. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  la.     Pop.  8S9. 
Butler,  a  post-village  of  Pendleton  co..  Ky.    Pop.  144. 
Butler,  a  post-township  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.    P.  1430. 
Butler,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bates  eo    Mo.,  is  .- 
a  f^"V.'.iHi.  about  75  mil,  s  S.'.'K,'-  Kansas     ,  > 


It  has  a  national  bank  and  two  weekly  papers.    Po,: 
Butler,  a  township  of  Harri.son  CO.,  Mo.     l^op.  ^48 
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Butler,  a  township  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  151.4 
Butler,  a  township  of  Knox  eo.,  0.     Pop.  701. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  0.     Pop.    301. 
Buller,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co..  0      1  op.  .\o 
Butler,  a  post-township  of  Richland  co    0.     1 .  .08. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Adams  eo..  Pa.     Pop.  13... 


Butler,  capital 
sing  Creek,  31  miles 


f  Butler  CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Conoquene!-. 
X.  of  Pittsburg.     A  branch  railrtiau 
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BUTLER. 


extends  from  the  Alleghany  River  to  the  town.  It  has 
four  bankSf  an  educational  institute,  and  a  fine  school 
building.  It  is  situated  in  the  "oil  region."  and  two  lines 
of  pipe  hring  petroleum  ten  miles  to  the  railroad.  There 
are  several  machine-shops,  two  planing  mills,  two  steam- 
grist-mills,  and  three  weekly  papers.  Pop.  of  borough, 
19.'Joj  of  Butler  township,  984.  J.  Ziegler, 

Ed.  op  "Democratic  Herald." 

Butler,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1423. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  5905. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1009. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C,  Pop.  20S0. 
Butler,  a  township  of  (ireenville  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1640. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  "W.  Va.  Pop.  979. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1992. 

Butler  (Alban),  a  learned  Roman  Catholic  divine,  born 
at  Northampton,  England,  in  1710  ;  died  May  15,  1773.  He 
wrote  "Lives  of  the  Saints"  (5  vols.,  1745)  and  other 
works. 

Butler  (AxDREW  Pickens),  born  in  Edgefield  district, 
S.  C.  Nov.  18,  1796,  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College 
in  1S17,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818.  became  a  judge  in 
1833,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (1846-57). 
— His  father,  William  Butler(1759-1821),  wasabravesol- 
dier  of  the  Revolution.     A.  P.  Butler  died  May  25,  1857. 

Butler  (Bknjamix  Franklin),  lawyer  and  statesman, 
born  at  Doerticld,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5.  1818,  son  of  Captain  John 
Biitlf r,  whu  fommandt'd  a  company  of  dragoons  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  served  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans. 
Reared  by  an  excellent  mother,  B.  F.  Butler  graduated  at 
Watcrville  College,  Me.,  and  in  1810  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  rapidly  advanced  to  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  practice,  in  which  he  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  He  served  in  the  State  militia  through 
all  grades  from  private  to  brigadier-general.  A  Democrat 
by  inheritance  and  conviction,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
politics,  and  in  1853  represented  Lowell  in  the  legislature, 
where  he  lent  powerful  aid  to  the  bill  for  reducing  the  hours 
of  labor  in  the  factories  of  the  State  from  thirteen  to  eleven. 
In  1853  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
and  in  1859  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  On 
April  15,  1861,  u]ion  a  call  for  troops  to  hasten  to  the  de- 
fence of  Fortress  Monroe  and  Washington,  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Butler,  who  at  5  p.  m.  was  in  court  in  Boston  trying  a 
cause,  issued  the  requisite  orders  for  mustering  the  regi- 
ments of  his  brigade.  April  16,  the  Sixth  regiment  left 
Boston,  and  on  the  18th  General  Butler,  at  the  head  of  the 
Eighth,  took  his  departure,  having  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Washington  by  way  of  Baltimore.  Two  regiments  of 
his  brigade  had,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  for  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, which  they  garrisoned,  and  saved  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Prevented  from  reaching  Washington 
by  way  of  B;iltimore  in  cont^equence  of  the  burning  of 
liridLT'-'?^.  h'.'  -seized  Annapolis.  rej)aired  the  railroad  between 
that  city  and  Washington,  and  thus  the  Eighth  Massachu- 
setts and  Seventh  New  York  reached  the  capital  in  time  to 
prevent  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  hostile  forces  to  seize 
it.  May  13,  1861,  at  the  head  of  900  men,  he  marched 
upon  Baltimore,  and  encamped  on  Federal  Hill,  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  without  opposition — a  service  immedi- 
ately (May  16)  rewarded  by  President  Lincoln  with  the 
commission  of  major-general  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S., 
and  by  assigning  him  to  the  command  of  Fortress  Monroe, 
where  he  arrived  May  22.  He  here  refused  to  send  back 
the  runaway  slaves  to  their  masters,  on  the  ground,  origi- 
nated by  him,  that  the  slaves  were  "  property  contraband 
of  war."  Feb.  23.  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  troops,  18.000  in  number,  forming  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  New  Orleans,  Captain  Farragut  command- 
ing the  naval  force.  After  the  heroic  passing  of  the  forts 
defending  the  Mississippi  by  Captain  Farragut,  General 
Butler  (May  1,  1862)  landed  and  took  possession  of  the 
city,  where  he  remained  until  Dec.  16  following,  when  he 
was  relieved  by  Major-general  N.  P.  Banks.  Daring  his 
administration  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf  he  taxed 
the  wealthy  Confederate  citizens  to  support  the  thousunds 
of  inhabitants  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  war.  and  gov- 
erned the  city  with  an  ability  and  justice  never  surpassed. 
Nov.,  1863,  be  was  ai>pointed  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  the  winter  he 
conceived  the  project  of  attacking  Richmond  from  City 
Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred.  On  May  5,  1864,  he  occu- 
pied City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  intrenched 
himself  upon  that  peninsula,  holding  it  with  supplies,  aid- 
ing the  movement  of  General  Grant  upon  Petersburg,  after 
the  repulse  of  the  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor.  He 
went  with  a  detachment  of  his  forces  in  Nov.,  1S64,  to  New 
York  during  the  presidential  election,  a  rising  being  ex- 


pected in  New  York  City  by  which  the  election  was  to  be 
carried  by  the  Democracy.  With  a  small  force  he  held 
the  city  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  compelled  an  orderly  elec- 
tion. He  was  sent  against  Fort  Fisher  in  Dec.,  1864,  but 
the  navy  not  having  reduced  the  fort  by  biiml)ardment,  a 
storm  arising  so  that  he  could  not  land  his  trooj)s,  he  took 
the  responsibility  of  disobeying  orders  and  returning; 
the  enemy  withdrew  their  troops,  deeming  all  further  at- 
tack upon  that  point  to  be  given  up  ;  so  that  when  another 
command  was  sent  down  against  Fort  Fisher,  the  enemy 
were  found  unprepared.  Before  the  second  expedition 
Gen.  Butler  was  relieved  of  his  command.  In  1866  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Essex  district  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  he  had  become  a  resident  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  has  remained  in  Congress  ever  since. 

James  Partox. 

Butler  (Benjamin  F.),  an  American  lawyer  and  resi- 
dent of  Albany,  N,  Y.,  born  Dec.  15,  1795,  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  U.  S.  under  President  Jackson  from  Dec., 
1S31.  to  June,  1834.  Died  Nov.  8,  1S58.  (See  his  ''Life" 
by  W.  L.  Mackenzie.) 

Butler  (Charles),  a  learned  English  jurist  and  writer, 
born  in  London  in  1750.  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  *' Horae  Biblicjv  "  (1797),  "Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics.'' 
and  a  continuation  of  his  imcie's  {Alban  Butler's)  ''Lives 
of  the  Saints."     Died  in  1832. 

Butler  (Clement  M.),  D.  D.,  an  American  divine  and 
schohir,  was  born  in  Troy.  N.  Y..  Oct.  16,  1810.  He  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1836,  was  rector  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  from  1841  to  1844,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston, 
from  1844  to  1847,  and  rector  of  Trinity  Church  at  Wash- 
ington from  1847  to  1854.  He  officiated  as  chaplain  of  the 
Senate  of  the  L^.  S.  from  1849  to  1853.  He  was  subse- 
quently rector  of  Grace  Church  at  Rome  (in  Italy)  from 
1862  to  1864;  in  the  last-named  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  West  Philadelphia. 
Besides  numerous  sermons  and  lectures.  Dr.  Butler  has 
published  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Interpreted  by 
its  History"  (1849), "Old  Truths  and  New  Errors"  (1850), 
*•  The  Flock  Fed,"  etc.  (1859),  "St.  Paul  in  Rome"  (1865), 
"Inner  Rome"  (1866),  "Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
from  the  First  to  the  Thirteenth  Century"  (1868);  also  a 
"Continuation  of  the  same  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  and  various  other  works. 

Butler  (Ezra),  born  about  1762,  was  in  the  early  years 
of  A'ermont  history  a  prominent  Jeffersonian  of  AVeathers- 
field  and  Waterbury.  He  held  justiceships  and  chief-jus- 
ticeships of  the  courts  of  Chittenden  and  Jefferson  coun- 
ties, Vt.,  1803-26,  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1813-15), 
and  governor  1826-28.     Died  July  19,  1838. 

Butler  (George),  U.  S.  M.  C,  born  Jan.  20,  1839,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Feb.  11,  1859,  became  a  first  Ueutenant 
in  1861.  and  a  captain  in  1862.  Led  the  marines  of  the 
Minnesota  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Fisher  Jan.  15,  1865, 
and  is  thus  honorably  referred  to  by  Lieut. -Commander 
James  Parker,  in  his  oflBcial  report  of  the  assault :  "  Caji- 
tain  George  Butler  of  the  marines  also  deserves  mention 
for  coolness  and  bravery.  He  reached  and  remained  near 
the  'palisades,'  a  short  distance  inside  of  them."  At  the 
close  of  the  rebellion  Captain  Butler  was  brevetted  major 
"  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Butler  (John  J.),  D.  D.,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
born  at  Berwick,  Me.,  in  1814,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1837,  studied  theology  at  Andovcr,  Mass.,  was  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  literature  in  Whitestown  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1844-54),  of  systematic  theology  at  the  Theological 
School  of  New  Hampton.  N.  H.  (1854-70),  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  homiletics  in 
Bates  College  Theological  Seminary,  Lewiston.  Me.  Fur 
many  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  "Morning 
Star,'*  a  religious  paper  of  Dover,  N.  H.  He  has  published 
several  commentai'ies  on  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  a  work  on 
natural  and  revealed  theology, 

Butler  (Joseph),  an  English  bishop  and  eminent  writer, 
was  born  at  AVantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  1692.  About  1714 
he  wrote  an  able  refutation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  cele- 
brated a  priori  argument.  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1714.  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel 
in  1718,  and  obtained  the  rich  benefice  of  Stanhope  in  1725. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  in  1733,  and 
bishop  of  Bristol  in  1738.  In  1750  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Durham.  His  chief  work  is  "  The  Analogy  of  Relig- 
ion. Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature  "  (1736).    He  died  unmarried  June  16,  1752.  (See 
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T.  Bautlett,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  Butler,  Bish- 
op of  Durham.'*) 

Butler  (  Pikrce),  born  in  Ireland  in  1744,  was  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Ormond  family  and  an  officer  of  the  British 
army.  While  stationed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  he  resigned  his 
major's  commission,  removed  to  South  Carolina,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  (I7S7},  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  ilrcw  up  the  Federal  Constitution  ( 17SS),  and  V,  S. 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (17SU-'JG  and  1S02-04J.  Died 
Feb.  Ij,  1S22. 

Butler  (PiERPE  M.),  Coi.oxRi,,  and  formcr'govcrnor  of 
South  Carolina,  born  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  C.  A]>ril  11. 
17'JS,  lie  entered  the  army  in  1S19  as  second  lieutenant 
of  infantry,  was  jn-omoted  to  tirst  lieutenant  1822,  captain 
1S25,  resigned  from  the  army  in  1829,  and  was  ])rcsident 
of  a  bank  at  Columbia  until  18;i6,  when  he  accepted  the 
ap])ointment  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Goodwin's  regiment 
of  .'^"iith  Carolina  volunteers,  and  served  against  the  .Semi- 
nole Inilians  in  Florida.  On  his  return  was  elected  ( ls;i8) 
governor  of  South  Carolina  ;  at  the  end  of  his  term  became 
Indian  agent,  and  was  acting  as  such  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  war,  when  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the 
"  Palmetto  regiment"  of  South  Carolina  volunteers,  which 
regiment  he  gallantly  led  to  the  seat  of  war,  distinguishing 
himself  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  subsequent  battles;  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Churubuseo  Aug.  20,  1847,  he  continued  to  lead  his 
men  after  being  wouudi'd.  when  he  was  shot  a  second  time, 
through  the  head,  and  killed. 

Butler  (S.\«t'KL),  a  witty  English  poet,  born  in  Wor- 
cestersiiire  in  1(512.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  became 
in  early  youth  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  prototype  of  lludibras.  Aljout  IGOl  he 
married  a  widow  named  Herbert,  who  had  an  easy  fortune, 
but  it  was  lost  by  investment  in  unsound  securities.  He 
published  in  1063  the  first  jiart  of  "  lludibras,"  a  witty  and 
satirical  poem  which  obtained  great  popularity.  The  sec- 
ond part  appeared  in  11)04,  and  the  third  in  1078.  He  died 
poor  Sept.  25,  1680.  He  was  hostile  to  the  Puritans,  whom 
he  satirized  in  his  famous  poem.  "The  sense  of  Butler," 
says  Hallam,  **  is  masculine,  his  wit  inexhaustible,  and  it 
is  supplied  from  every  source  of  reading  and  observation. 
But  these  sources  are  often  so  little  known  to  the  reader 
that  his  wit  loses  its  effect  through  the  obscurity  of  the 
allusions."  (See  A.  R.ims.vy,  "  Butler  and  his  lludibras.") 
Butler  (William  Allkn),  an  American  lawyer  and 
poet,  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ISi.i,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  184:!.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works',  an  admirable  poem,  "Nothing  to  Wear,  au  Episode 
of  City  Life"  (1857). 

Butler  (William  Archeu),  a  philosopher,  born  near 
CIcinuiel,  Ireland,  in  1814,  was  a  writer  of  high  promise. 
He  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Dublin,  in  1S:!7.  .\mong  bis  works  are  "  Lectures  on 
tlie  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy"  (2  vols.,  1846).  Died 
July  5,  1848. 

Butler  (William  Orlando),  an  American  general,  born 
in  Kentucky  in  17'j:i.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1S12  and 
the  Mexican  war,  and  beeaine  a  major-general  in  1840. 
Ho  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  in  1848,  but  was  not  elected.     D.  Aug.  6,  18S0. 

But'lerage,  an  ancient  duty  belonging  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  otherwise  called  the  jlrinutje  of  wines.  This  duty 
is  mentioned  in  the  (Jreat  KoU  of  Exchequer,  8  Richard  I. 
The  Crown  could  take  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship 
(English  or  foreign)  im).orting  into  England  twenty  tuns 
or  more,  one  before  and  one  behind  the  mast;  by  charier 
of  Edward  I.,  it  was  changed  into  a  duty  of  two  shillings 
fur  every  tun  imported  by  strangers. 

Butler  Centre,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Butler  eo., 
la.,  near  the  West  Fork  of  Cedar  Kiver,  about  'Jj  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Des  Moines.     Pop.  152. 

Butler's  Isle,  a  township  of  Hancock  CO.,  Me.  P.  12. 
Butler's  Landing,  a  post-village  of  Clay  eo.,  Tcnn. 
Butoma'ceii',  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  aquatic 
plants,  nearly  related  lo  the  Alismaeeie.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Bu'umiiis  umh,:ltnlu«  (Hr.  (Soit,  an  "  ox,"  and  rifiva, 
to  ■•  cut,"  because  the  edges  of  its  leaves  cut  the  mouths  of 
cat(le),  au  aquatic  iilant  which  grows  in  ditches  and  ponds 
in  many  parts  id'  Europe  and  Asia,  commonly  ealleil  How- 
eriu<'  ruslL  The  leaves  are  all  radical,  linear,  triangular, 
an.l7ibout  two  feet  lung.  The  scape  terminates  iu  n  largo 
umliel  of  beautiful  rose-eolored  Howers,  each  of  which  has 
nine  stamens.  This  jdant  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 
Its  root  is  eaten  in  Asia.  None  of  these  plants  are  found 
in  North  .\ineriea. 

Butte,  a  French  word  signifying  ft  "  small  hill,"  a 
"knoll,"  a  "rising  ground."     In   parts  of  the    I.   S.   the 


term  is  applied  to  mountains,  as  tbo  Dowoicvillc  Buttce, 
8S40  feet  high. 

Butte,  a  county  in  the  X.  part  of  California.  Area, 
1200  s<piare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  W.  by  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  and  is  intersected  by  Feather  River  an<i  its 
forks.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  antl  the  scenery 
picturesque.  The  name  of  the  county  is  derived  frfun  the 
Butte  Mountains  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Gobi  is  found 
imbedded  here  in  quartz  rock.  Cuttle,  wool,  bay,  grain, 
an<l  dairy  products  arc  raised,  and  lumber  is  sawed.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the  Central  Pacific 
R.  R.     Capital,  Oroville.     Pop.  11,4«3. 

Butte,  a  township  of  Colusa  CO.,  Cal.     Pop.  604. 
Butte,  a  township  of  .Sierra  CO.,  Cul.     Pop.  1182. 
Butte,  a  township  of  Siskiyou  eo.,  Cal.     Pop.  410. 
Butte,  a  township  of  Sutter  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  1359. 
Butte  City,  a  post-village  of  Deer  Lodge  co.,  Mon. 
But'ter   [tier.    IJntIrr  ;   Vr.himrr;   Lat.   hiilyrum  ;   Gr. 
^ovTvpov,   supposed   to   be   from  ^oO?.  a  "  cow,"   anil  rvpof 
"cheese"]  is  the  fatly  substance  extracted  from  milk.     In 
ancient  times  the  Hebrews  made  use  of  butter  as  food,  but 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  useil  it  only  as  an  ointment  in 
their  baths;  audit   is  probable  that  the  (Jrceks  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  the  substance  from  the  Scythians,  Thra- 
cians,  aixi  Phrygians,  whilst  the  Romans  obtained  it  from 
Germany.     In  Southern  Eurojjc,  at  the  present  lime,  butter 
is  very  sparingly  used,  olive  oil  often  taking  its  jdace:  and 
in  Italy,  S])ain,  Portugal,  and  Southern  France  it  is  sold 
by  apothecaries  as  a  medicinal  agent  for  external  applica- 
tion.    In  the   East   Indies  the  natives  use  ijhrr^  which  is 
butter  clarified  by  boiling.     Butter  is  usually  made  from 
cow's  milk,  which  has  the  following  average  composition  : 

Fat  ( butter) ».83 

Casrine 3.(18 

Sot^ar  (lactose) 4.08 

Salts  (alkaline  and  earthy) 0.7G 

Water 87.45 

100.00 

The  composition  varies,  however,  with  the  breed,  age.  and 
food  of  the  cow,  the  age  of  the  calf,  the  time  and  frequency 
of  milking,  etc.  The  last  milk  drawn  at  a  milking  is 
richer  in  butter  than  the  first.  (See  Mii.K.)  The  caseine. 
sugar,  and  most  of  the  salts  are  in  solution,  while  the  fat 
is  in  suspension  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  which  are 
readily  seen  by  the  aiil  of  the  microseoiie.  They  vary  in 
size  from  ^Jj  to  jj;,  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
quite  transparent,  refract  light  strongly,  and  give  the  milk 
its  white  color.  It  was  formerly  sup)io.sed  thai  each  globule 
was  covered  with  a  thin  membrane  or  envelope,  but  this 
has  been  disproved  by  Von  liaumhauer  and  F.  Knapp. 
.  (VetiM. — M'hen  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  fal  globules 
rise  to  the  surface  and  form  a  layer  of  eream,  while  below 
trauspa 
Is  of  tne 
scrum  is  never  complete ;  each  retains  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  olher.  Dr.  Voelckor  gives  the  composition  of  cream 
as  follows : 

Fat  (Imlter) ^*\ 

Cascine ^■'''■^  I 

.SuKar l-''") 

Salts ••■ 0"2 

Water 3-^^ 

100.00 

To  allow  the  cream  lo  rise  for  the  manufacture  of  butter. 
the  milk  is  ]ilaecd  in  a  cool  cellar,  at  a  Icmperalure  of  55° 
to  5!l°  F.  If  much  cooler  than  this,  the  cream  rises  loo 
slowly  ;  if  warmer,  the  milk  sours  rapidly.  The  pans  for 
hoUling  the  milk  should  be  ]ierl'eelly  clean  and  dry.  Two 
inches  is  considered  the  best  depth  for  the  milk.  In  fnuu 
tweiily-four  to  thirty-six  hours  the  separation  of  the  cream 
will  be  complete,  when  it  is  skimmed  off  an<i  ]uit  iiil..  a 
sliuie  jiot,  or,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  at  hand,  •  may  be 
churned  at  once.  Owing  to  a  kind  of  fermentalbui  (see 
Feumestatios)  that  takes  place  in  milk  on  standing,  it 
becomes  somewhat  scuir  before  all  the  fal  globules  have 
separated,  and  as  it  thickens  or  partially  eoagubites  llie 
further  separalion  of  cream  is  prevented.  In  7.inc  pans  it 
remains  sweet  four  or  live  hours  longer  Ihan  in  wooden  or 
earthen  vessels,  and  eon8ci|ueully  yields  a  somewhat  larger 
proporti(Ui  of  cream  ;  but  the  poisonous  character  of  line 
salts  makes  (he  use  of  such  pans  dangerous.  Glass  vessels 
arc  really  the  best,  but  tin  (tinned  iron)  is  the  material 
usually  e'mplovcd.  When  the  cream  is  lo  be  kepi  for  a  few 
davs  before  eliurning,  it  is  poured  into  a  clean  stoneware 
vessel;  and  some  butler-makers  add  a  lillle  saltpetre, 
which  prevents  moulding  and  keeps  the  cream  free  from  a 
cheesy  tasle.  ,     ,i  „ 

r/mrii.ii,7.— The  butler  is  obtained  from  the  cream  by  llic 
process  of' cAi.iiu'ay— violent  agitation  in  a  wooden  vessel, 


remains   a   blue   transparent   llui.l,  serum,  containing   the 
olher  constituents  of  the  milk.     The  separation  of  fal  and 


2S.40 
7.BI 


2.19 
64.80 
100.00 
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a  churn.  The  fat-frlobules  are  thus  caused  to  unite  in 
larger  masses,  and  (inally  to  separate  entirely  from  the 
watery  liquid,  called  buttermilk.  The  temperature  of  the 
creiim  when  it  enters  the  churn  should  be  between  b'.i°  and 
55°  F.  During;  the  churning  it  rises  several  degrees.  If 
the  cream  is  too  cold,  the  fat  is  hard  and  will  not  coalesce; 
if  it  be  too  warm,  the  fat  is  semi-liquid  and  will  not  unite. 
The  time  at  which  the  butter  separates,  as  well  as  its  quan- 
tity and  the  qualit_v,  depends  largely  upon  the  temperature. 
From  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour  should  be  occupied  in 
churning:  if  the  butter  comes  much  sooner,  it  is  generally 
soft  and  frothy  ;  if  a  much  longer  churning  is  required,  it 
is  badly  flavored.  The  butter  is  separated  from  the  liquid, 
thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water,  and  kneaded  or  tcorked 
to  expel  the  buttermilk  as  completely  as  possible.  It  is 
then  fashioned  into  rolls  or  moulded  into  forms  for  imrae> 
diate  use,  or  it  is  packed  in  stone  jars  or  wooden  firkins  for 
winter  use.  A  little  salt  is  generally  added  to  improve  the 
flavor — about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound  if  the 
batter  is  intended  for  immediate  use,  but  when  it  is  to  be 
packed  for  winter  use  as  much  as  an  ounce  to  the  pound  is 
used.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  the  salt  for  this 
purpose,  as  even  minute  quantities  of  the  chlorides  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium,  which  are  common  impurities  of  salt, 
give  the  butter  a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste.  The  English 
Aiihtnn  and  the  Symcuse  factorif-Jined  dairy  salt  are  spe- 
cially adapted  for  dairy  use.  The  buttermilk  is  never  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  butter,  and  although  it  gives  an 
agreeable  taste  to  the  butter,  it  also  causes  it  to  rapidly 
become  rancid  unless  some  means  are  adopted  to  prevent 
this  result.  The  caseine  of  the  buttermilk  acts  as  a  ferment 
both  upon  the  sugar  and  the  butter.  The  former  is  changed 
to  lactic  acid;  a  little  of  the  latter  to  free  fatty  acids  and 
glycerine.  The  pure  fat  of  butter  may  be  kept  for  months 
without  becoming  rancid.  To  protect  the  butter  from  ran- 
cidity it  is  generally  salted  as  above  mentioned,  or,  in  addi- 
tion to  salt,  white  sugar  and  saltpetre  are  added.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  '.i  pounds  of  s::lt.  1  pound 
of  sugar,  and  1  pound  of  saltpetre  to  a  pound  of  butter  is 
sufficient  to  keep  it  sweet  and  good  for  a  year.  Butter  may 
be  comjiletely  purified,  though  with  a  serious  loss  of  flavor, 
by  melting  it  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and  allow- 
ing the  buttermilk  to  settle  out. 

The  average  yield  of  butter  is  about  one  pound  from 
twenty-four  pounds  or  twelve  quarts  of  milk,  or  about  a 
pound  of  butter  from  two  quarts  of  cream.  It  is  computed 
that  a  cow  will  give  1800  quarts  of  milk  per  annum,  pro- 
ducing 140  pounds  of  butter.  In  the  same  time  she  will 
eat  SOnO  pounds  of  h,ay,  which  contain,  as  shown  by  analy- 
sis, 168  pounds  of  fat.  Butter  is  made  in  many  localities 
from  the  whole  milk,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  till  it  be- 
comes sour.  The  churning  is  more  laborious,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  material  and  the  longer  time  rcquir'^d  tt> 
bring  the  butter.  The  yield  is  greater,  however,  than  when 
cream  is  used,  and  the  butter  is  very  good.  Great  success 
has  attended  the  establishment  of  butter  and  cheese  factories 
in  some  parts  of  the  V.  S.,  which  receive  the  milk  daily 
from  the  farmers  and  manufacturebutter  orcheese.  or  both, 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  most  approved  manner.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  owing  to  the  possibility  of  regulating  temperatures 
with  more  certainty  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  advantage  of 
steam  for  cleansing  vessels,  and  to  the  ability  of  large 
establishments  to  employ  more  skilful  labor,  the  products 
are  obtained  of  better  quality  and  at  less  cost  than  when 
each  farmer  handles  the  milk  of  his  own  farm.  At  the  fac- 
tory of  the  "  Wallkill  Milk  Association."  in  Orange  co., 
N.  Y..  the  milk  is  set  in  tin  pails  twenty-two  inches  deep 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  These  pails  are  placed  in 
running  spring-water  at  4S°  to  56°  F..  where  they  remain 
over  night.  The  cream  is  then  skimmed  with  a  conical  cup 
having  an  upright  handle.  The  cream  is  put  immediately 
into  the  churns,  and  the  skimmed  milk  is  made  into  cheese. 
Each  churn  receives  fifty  quarts  of  cream  and  one  pail  of 
cold  spritig-water.  The  temperature  is  always  between  5fi 
and  04°  F.  The  churning  is  eflfected  by  horse-power,  and 
is  continued  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes. "  The  butter  is  then 
taken  out.  washed  with  spring-water,  salted  with  18  ounces 
of  salt  to  22  pounds  of  butter,  and  well  worked.  It  stands 
till  evening,  when  it  is  worked  asrain.  then  packed  in  sixty- 
pound  pails  and  sent  to  Xew  York.  For  winter  butter  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  saltpetre  and  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  white  sugar  is  added  to  every  twenty-two 
pounds.  The  butter  is  worked  on  an  inclined  slab  with  a 
wooden  lever.     The  yield  was — 


Milk.  qts. 

Butter,  lbs. 

Cbeese.  lbs 

Mav  IS. 

from 

3512 

213 

560 

Jlav  211, 

" 

3.W0 

210 

5.50 

S.>pt.  12, 

" 

3128 

200 

54C 

Oct.  14, 

" 

2027 

120 

407 

The**  Orange  County  Milk  Association  "find  that  it  requires 


an  average  of  14  quarts  (wine^  or  28  pounds  of  milk  to 
make  1  pound  of  butter  and  2  pounds  of  cheese. 

AVhen  newly  prepared,  butter  is  of  a  yellow  color,  which 
is  deeper  as  the  pasture  on  which  the  cow  is  fed  is  richer. 
Hence  the  poorer  kinds  of  butter  are  often  colored  with 
annatto,  turmeric,  infusion  of  calendula  flowers,  or  the  juice 
of  carrots. 

Butter  differs  very  much  in  composition  according  to  the 
care  taken  in  working  it.  The  pure  fat  varies  from  77  to 
95  per  cent.,  the  buttermilk  from  5  to  23  per  cent.  The  fat 
is  a  mixture  nf  several  neutral  fats  or  glycerides,  chiefly 
the  liquid,  oily  fat  oleine  and  the  solid  fats  palmitine  and 
stearine,  with  smaller  quantities  of  myristine,  butyrine, 
caproine.  capryliue.  and  caprine.  To  these  latter  bodies 
the  peculiar  odor  and  flavor  which  distinguish  butter  from 
other  fats  are  due.  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  has  detected  phos- 
phorus in  butter.  Butter  melts  at  from  85°  to  90°  F.  It 
is  generally  harder  and  less  fusible  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, owing  to  the  relative  increase  in  summer  of  the  oily 
constituent,  oleine. 

The  adulterations  most  frequently  found  in  butter  are  ex- 
cess of  water  and  salt.  They  may  be  detected  and  esti- 
mated by  melting  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  butter  and 
allowing  them  to  settle  out.  Lard  is  said  to  be  added 
to  butter.  Lactate  of  zinc,  derived  from  the  zinc  pails  and 
pans  used  in  the  dairy,  has  been  reported  ;  when  present  in 
sensible  quantities,  it  produces  violent  vomiting. 

Bnttcr  2)oirdrrs  for  largely  increasing  the  yield  of  butter 
are  advertised  to  some  extent  in  the  V.  S.  One  of  these, 
the  '■  Star  Butter  Powder,"  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
alum  and  sugar.  The  directions  for  its  use  are :  "  To  one 
quart  of  milk,  twelve  hours  old.  add  one  pound  of  butter; 
warm  by  setting  the  churn  in  blood-warm  water.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  powder,  and  churn  as  usual.  You  will 
have  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  delicious  fresh  butter." 
The  cfiTect  of  this  and  similar  powders  is  to  coagulate  the 
milk  and  enable  the  operator  to  mix  it  with  the  butter, 
forming  a  frothy  mixture  (emulsion)  of  butter  and  sour 
milk,  which  is  anything  hut  fresh  and  delicious. 

Artificial  Bitttrr. — Mege-Mouriez,  investigating  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  noticed  that  cows  deprived  of  food  con- 
tinued to  give  milk  in  some  quantity,  and  that  the  milk 
continued  to  contain  butter.  This  led  him  to  infer  that  the 
fat  of  the  animal  was  changed  to  butter,  and,  acting  upon 
this  hint,  he  succeeded  in  extracting  from  beef  tallo^v  (suet) 
a  fat  having  the  consistence  of  butter,  which  he  cimverted 
into  an  excellent  substitute  for  genuine  butter.  As  already 
mentioned,  butter  consists  chiefly  of  oleine.  palmitine.  and 
stearine.  The  same  is  true  of  suet,  but  the  oily  oleine  is 
not  present  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  in  butter.  Jlouriez, 
therefore,  removes  such  a  proportion  of  the  palmitine  and 
stearine  as  to  leave  a  mixed  fat  having  the  consi.'stence  of 
butter.  His  process  is  as  follows :  Fresh  suet  is  cut  very 
fine,  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  a  little  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  fresh  sheeps'  stomachs  cut  in  pieces  are 
added.  The  whole  is  warmed  to  112°  F.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heat  and  the  pepsin  of  the  stomachs  the  fat 
separates  from  the  cellular  tissue.  This  fat  is  allowed  to 
cool  till  it  solidifies,  when  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  when  it  separates  into  two  portions — a  hard 
white  stearine  and  palmitine,  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles,  and  a  liquid  oil,  which  on  cooling  further  solidi- 
fies into  a  white  fat  having  the  consistence  of  butter. 
Mouri^z  calls  this  iAen-manjarine.  from  the  old  idea,  now 
disproved,  that  a  fat  margarine  existed  in  liutter  and  suet. 

To  produce  butter,  the  oleo-margarine  is  jioured  into  a 
churn  while  still  liquid  with  about  half  its  volume  of  fresh 
milk  and  nearly  as  much  water.  A  little  annatto  is  added 
for  color,  and  a  little  water  in  which  pieces  of  cows'  udder 
and  milk  glands  have  been  soaked.  The  mixture  is  then 
churned,  yielding  a  sweet,  palatalde  butter  which  may  be 
salted  as  usual.  As  nothing  unwholesome  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  butter,  its  use  in  place  of  real  butter  is 
a  mere  matter  of  taste.  As  it  can  be  made  for  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  the  cost  of  real  butter,  and  docs  not  readily 
become  rancid,  it  bids  fair  to  become  an  important  article 
of  manufacture.  It  is  certainly  a  good  substitute  for  the 
olive  oil  so  freely  used  in  Southern  Eurojie,  or  the  lard 
which  is  used  on  brea-l  in  place  of  butter  in  many  families 
in  Germany.  Mr.  Alfred  Paraf  has  simplified  the  procefe, 
and  erected  a  large  factory  for  making  this  butter  in  i^Tcw 
York,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Oleo-margarine  Company.*' 

Vrifcfahle  Butters. — The  name  "butter"  is  a])plied  to 
several  vegetable  fats,  such  as  palm,  cacao,  cocoanut.  nut- 
meg, and  shea  butter.  The  latter  is  made  from  a  nut  like 
the  olive,  and  is  used  in  Africa  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

Metallic  Butters. — In  chemistry  the  name  butter  was  for- 
merly applied  to  certain  oily  compounds  which  resembled 
melted  butter;  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc, 
and  tin,  which  were  the  chlorides  of  the  respective  metals. 
Bog  butter  is  a  fossil  butter  found  occasionally  in  the  Irish 
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peat-bogs.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  made  t>y  man. 
RiK-k  butler  is  an  iron  alum  which  appears  as  a  pasty 
cxuclii'iou  on  alum  slates.  c.  F.  Cua.sdleii. 

Buttercup.     See  RANu.vcrLtrs. 

But'tcrtield  (Danikl).  born  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1S:!I.  was  uihicMtc.l  at  Union  College.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  iIk-  tivil  wiir  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  took  part  in  many  actions  under  (Jenerala 
JleClollan,  Pope,  and  Burnside,  and  was  chief  of  (Jeneral 
Hooker's  stall'  at  Lookout  Mountain,  and  afterwards.  He 
v.as  brovctted  major-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
coniluet. 

Buttcrfield  (John),  born  at  Heldcrbcrg,  N.  V.,  about 

17s:',,  bLcanie  an  extensive  |>roprietur  of  passenger  stages, 
and  after  the  construction  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  was 
largely  interested  in  the  railroad,  e.\pre8s,  and  telegraph 
business.  He  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1S2L',  anil  died 
there  Nov.  1.0,  18G9.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Express  C(»mpany. 

But'terfly,  the  name  of  the  Papilionidfe,  diurnal  lepi- 
doplerous  insects,  forming  many  genera  in  the  recent  en- 
tomological systems.  Buttertiies  exhibit  a  great  similarity 
in  most  respects  to  other  lepidopterons  insects.  They  are 
distinguished  in  most  cases  without  difficulty  by  "their 
knobbed  anteniue,  and  by  brilli.xncy  of  coloring,  which  in 
butterflies  belongs  to  both  sides  of  the  wings,  whilst  the 
beauty  of  moths  ap)iears  chielly  on  the  upper  siile.  The 
abdomen  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  in  other  families. 
Uutterflies,  at  rest,  hold  their  wings  erect,  the  under  side 
being  thus  chiefly  exhiliited ;  while  the  other  lepidopterous 
insects  hold  their  wings  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  positicm, 
and  some  have  tliem  wrapped  round  tiie  liody.  Butterflies 
are  the  only  insects  of  their  order  which  have  no  sockets, 
spines,  bristles,  or  hooks  by  which  the  second  wing  on  each 
side  can  be  attached  to  the  lirst,  lint  Ijoth  when  flying  and 
at  rest  have  all  their  wings  quite  sejiarate.  Their  cater- 
pillars have  always  sixteen  feet,  ten  of  which  arc  abdomi- 
nal. The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  angular,  especially  on  the 
thorax,  is  seldom  enveloped  in  a  cocoon,  is  generally  sus- 
pended by  the  tail  by  means  of  a  silky  substance,  but  is 
sometimes  supported  by  bands  around  the  middle,  and 
generally  exhibits  more  or  less  of  that  golden  color  from 
which  both  the  names  tnirefia  (from  the  Lat.  aunuii,  "  gold  ") 
and  chrifsidts  (from  the  Gr,  ;^pua-ds,  "gold")  are  derived. 

Some  species  of  butterflies  possess  no  snniU  power  of 
flight,  .^liort-lived  as  they  are  generally  believed  to  be, 
some  of  the  tropical  species  perform  wonderful  migrations. 
The  number  of  species  is  very  great;  not  less  than  .OOOO 
species  being  known,  and  the  number  will  doubtless  be 
increased.  There  are  probably  lt)00  species  in  Xorth 
America.  Their  arrangement  is  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  whitdi  prevails  among  them. 

Some  butterflies  measure  almost  a  foot  across  the  ex- 
panded wings.  The  largest  species  are  tropical.  Some 
species  are  widely  distributed:  Cifiithia  can/iii  is  found 
throughout  nearly  all  the  world.  "The  geographical  limits 
of  other  species  are  restricted.  Caterpillars  of  some  specdes 
are  furnished  with  spines,  those  ()t'  others  have  fleshy 
prominences,  horny  at  the  tip,  perhaps  intencled  as  means 
of  ilcfenee.  The  hinder  wings  of  many  butterflies  are 
l)rolongcd  into  tail-like  a])pendages,  one  or  more  on  each 
wing,  which  vary  in  form. 

Tliese  insects  are  objects  of  admiration,  associated  with 
the  nn)St  lovely  scenes,  but  they  are  also  a  cause  of  annoy- 
ance and  vexation  by  the  ravages  of  their  caterpillars. 
There  is,  however,  one  species,  the  bugong  {Etiplott  liam- 
■  iia),  which  affords  food  to  the  aliorigincs  t>(  .Australia. 
Uutterflies  of  this  species  congregate  in  such  vast  num- 
bers in  rocky  crevices  that  they  are  collected  by  simply 
making  tires  umler  the  rocks,  in  the  smoke  of  which  they 
are  suffocated.  Bushels  of  them  are  thus  jiroeurcd,  and 
baked  by  placing  them  on  the  heated  grounil.  the  down 
and  wings  removed,  and  the  bodies  made  into  cakes  which 
resemble  lumps  of  fat.  It  is  probalde  that  the  oil  of  this 
S])ccies  may  become  commercially  importiint.  As  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  it  is  irritant  and  nau.seating,  even  to  the  na- 
tives. Revisi:i>  iiv  C.  W.  GnEE.VE. 

But'tPrlly-Weed,  a  common  name  of  the  .{■■"/ipwn 
tiilxrnxa,  ati  lierliaccous  plant  which  is  indigenous  in  many 
pints  of  the  U.  S.,  and  is  sometimes  calle.l  I'lcurisy 
Boot.  It  has  nearly  sessile  leaves,  varying  from  linear 
to  olil.ing-laneeolate,  and  has  showy  orange-c(dored  flowers. 
The  root  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  has  been  used 
in  medicine.     (See  Asi'i.Ei'iAS.) 

But'tcrmilk,  the  part  of  milk  that  remains  nfler  the 
butter  bus  l«'iii  scpanitcd  from  it.  It  contains  casein, 
sugar,  water,  and  all  the  original  ingrcdicnt>  of  milk,  ex- 
cept the  oily  matter.  It  is  a  nutritious  beverage,  and  is 
extensively  used  in  many  places  as  food. 


ermilk  Falls,  a  cataract  in  Le  Koy  township, 
CO.,  X,  Y.     The  Oatka  Creek  falls  911  feet  over  u 
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elifl'  of  limestone.  .Also  a  series  of  cascades  on  Bog  .Meadow 
Creek  in  Cornwall  township.  Orange  co.,  X.  Y.,  below  West 
Pfiint,  and  near  the  Hudson  Kiver. 

But'teruut,  or  While  Walnut,  a  name  given  to  the 
JiKjluim  i:iiiiiiu,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  indigenous  in  the 
U.  S.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  lifty 
feel,  and  has  oblong-lanceolale  leaflets,  which  are  serrate, 
pointed,  and  rounded  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  oblong  and 
clammy,  and  contains  an  oily,  edible  kernel.  The  wood 
is  valuable  in  the  arU". 

But'tcrnuts,  a  i.ost-township  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  contains  tour  churches  and  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments.    Pop.  2171. 

Butternut  Valley,  a  post-township  of  Blue  Earth  co., 

iMinn.      P.. p.  .')im. 

Butter  Tree,  a  name  given  (o  several  tropical  trees, 
the  Iruits  of  which  yield  concrete  fixed  cdls  which  are  sim- 
ilar to  butter  and  used  as  food.  The  butter  trees  of  India 
and  Alrica  belong  to  the  genus  Jlantla  and  the  order 
Sapotaciuf.  Those  of  Brazil  and  Uuiana  belong  to  the 
gcims  Ciiryocar. 

But'terwort  (I'inr/uiciila),  a  genus  of  herbaceous 
|)lants  of  the  natural  order  Lentiliulariaeeu',  distinguisheil 
by  a  2-lipped  calyx,  the  upper  lip  Irifid,  the  lower  bifnl; 
anil  a  spurred  corolla,  2-lippcd  and  gaping,  the  upper  lip 
artdicd.  The  I'iinjuirnlii  rtifi/ariM  is  a  small  steniless  peren- 
nial, growing  in  marshes  and  on  wet  rocks  in  Europe  and 
the  V.  S.  It  has  the  |)ower  of  coagulating  milk,  and  is 
used  for  that  jiurposc  by  ihe  Laplanders. 

But'lcrwortli  |.Ion\),  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
concordance  and  dictionary  of  the  Scriptures,  born  in  Lan- 
cashire I)ec.  13,  1727.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Coventry  for  fifty-two  years.     Hied  in  I.SUS. 

Butt  Hinge,  a  hinge  of  iron  or  brass,  the  flaps  of  which 
close  like  a  book.  It  is  usually  kt  in  flush  with  the  bead 
of  a  joint  left  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  it.  Such  hinges 
are  commonly  used  for  doors. 

Buttlar,  von  (Eva),  b.  in  1670  at  Esehwege.  in  Hesse, 
an  only  child,  was  in  ll'iS7  married  to  He  Vesias,  a  French 
emigrant  who  lived  at  the  ducal  court  of  Eisenach  as  dan- 
cing- and  fencing-master  and  tutor  to  the  pages.  Eva  lived 
here  for  several  years  a  very  gay  life,  but  in  Ifi97.  having 
met  with  the  famous  Pietist  Vockerodt  of  Golha.  she 
changcil  the  whole  character  of  her  life,  left  her  husband, 
and  returned  to  her  nati\e  town.  Here  she  met  with  an- 
other Pietist  of  a  still  deeper  dye,  I)r.  Ueinrich  Horch,  and 
her  religious  enthusiasm  soon  degenerated  into  fannlicisni 
and  blasphemy.  On  .Ian.  2.  17112,  a  new  '•  Christian  "  con- 
gregation was  formed  at  .Mlcndorf,  in  Hesse,  in  which  she 
was  worshippeil  first  as  the  Holy  (ihost,  atlerward  as  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,  who  should  give  birth  to  the  new 
Christ.  The  congregation  settled  in  1701  at  Sasnianns- 
hausen.  ami  under  direction  of  this  female  Ilrigham  Young 
a  fantastic  system  of  religious  bhisphemies,  not  unlike  the 
Alormonisin  of  our  days,  was  developed.  The  immoral 
practices  in  which  the  meiubcrs  indulged  soon  caused  |»ub- 
lie  scandal.  They  were  driven  from  one  place  to  another, 
but  for  many  years  Eva  succeeiied  in  seducing  people 
wherever  she  came.  Finally,  the  congregation  was  broken 
up  in  .Altonii,  where  Eva  dietl.  The  year  of  her  death  is 
not  known,  but  it  falls  after  1711.  That,  however,  which 
gave  this  movement  its  greatest  importance  was  the  eir- 
cumstntK'c  that  it  was  used  as  a  weapon  against  all  Piet- 
ists, and  even  Francke  himself  was  colnpetle<l  to  defend 
himself  against  hax'iug  had  any  connection  with  it.  (See 
E.  F.  Kei.i.eu,  "Die  Buttlarischo  Itotto"  in  Xiedner's 
"  Zeitsehrifl't  fiir  hist.  Theologie,"  1845;  and  tioniKi.. 
"  fiesehiete  des  christliehen  Lebens  in  der  rheiu-westphiil. 
evang.  Kirehe,"  2  vols,,  1S,')2,) 

Biitt'inann  (Pnii.ii'i>  Karl),  an  eminent  and  profound 
(Icrnian  philologist,  liorn  iit  Frankfort-on-theMiiin  in  l>ec.. 
I7lpl.  He  was  ap|iointed  secretary  i>f  Ihe  Uoyal  Library  of 
Berlin  in  I7it0,  and  chief  librarian  of  the  same  in  Isl  1.  He 
was  a  frientl  of  Niebuhr,  and  an  excellent  (Jreek  scholar, 
lie  ctiited  several  tJreok  classics,  ami  published,  besides 
other  works,  a  "tireek  Grammar  for  ,'*chools  "  (1702),  a 
large  "(ireek  tirammar"  ("  Ausfiihrliehe  Griechi.-elio 
Spraclilehre,"  untinished),  and  "  Lexilogus.  or  Expla- 
nation of  tho  Greek  Words"  (181.S).     Died  Jnnc  21,  IS2'J. 

Biitlncr  (Christian  Wilhelm),  born  at  Wolfenbiiltel, 
llrunswicdi,  Germany,  in  17ll'>,  was  for  .many  years  iindcs- 
s<)r  in  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Giltlingen.  and  itied  at  Jelui  in 
INIII.  lie  travelled  extensively,  an  1  nnidc  very  conipre- 
bensive  studies  of  languages  ami  of  natural  history.  Ho 
gave  tho  lirst  idea  of  a  gitissography.  or  geography  of  lan- 
guages, and  formed  rich  cidlections  of  natural  history.     In 
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honor  of  him  Loepling  named  a  species  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  sixteenth  cluss  of  (he  system  of  Linnsus,  and  com- 
prising several  tropical  shrubs  related  to  the  cocoa  tree, 
liiiituen'a* 

Button.     See  Appendix. 

Button,  a  township  of  Ford  CO.,  111.     Pop.  610. 

Button  (Sir  Thosias).  an  English  sailor  who  in  1614 
sailoil  to  disoover  the  N.  W.  passage,  wintered  in  Hudson's 
Bay.  which  he  called  ''Carey's  Swan's  Nest,"  and  named 
ma'uv  places  on  its  shores.  For  these  services  he  was 
knighted. 

Button-bush  (Cephalanthuff  occidentab's),  a  common 
Amcriraii  shrub  of  the  Cinchona  family,  has  a  white  flower 
in  gliihose  heads,  whence  its  name.  AVhcn  in  flower  it  is 
much  frequented  bj'  bees. 

But'tonwood,  a  common  name  of  the  Platanns  occi- 
(hntalis,  a  tree  Avhich  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  and  is  also 
called  Plane  Tree  (which  see). 

But'tress  [Fr.  ai-f-houtant],  in  architecture,  a  projection 
fur  the  purjiose  of  giving  additional  support  or  strength  to 
a  wall;  a  mass  of  masonry  or  brickwork  built  to  resist  the 
horizontal  thrust  of  another  mass.  In  the  classical  style  no 
buttresses  were  used,  their  place  being  to  some  extent  sup- 
plied by  pilasters,  autiv,  etc.;  but  in  Gothic  architecture 
they  are  much  used  to  counteract  the  outward  thrust  of  the 
arches  or  of  the  vaulting  which  covers  the  naves  and  aisles 
of  cathedrals.  The  dift'erent  stages  of  Gothic  architecture 
are  niarkccl  by  the  form  of  the  buttresses  employed  almost 
as  distinctly  as  by  the  form  of  the  arch.  The  Norman  but- 
tress was  broad,  often  semicircular,  never  jtrojecting  from 
the  wall  to  any  great  extent.  Early  English  buttresses 
project  more  boldly,  and  are  narrower  than  the  Norman. 
They  arc  frequently  broken  into  stages,  which  diminish  in 
size  as  they  ascend.  Buttresses  of  which  the  upper  portion 
or  the  whole  upright  part  is  detached  from  the  wall  (with 
which  they  arc  connected  by  an  arch)  are  called  flying  but- 
tresses or  arch-buttresses. 

Butts,  a  county  in  Central  Georgia.  Area,  180  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Ocmulgee 
Ilivcr,  and  drained  by  Tussahaw  and  Sandy  creeks.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level:  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  cotton, 
and  wool  are  produced.     Capital,  Jackson.     Pop,  6941. 

Butts  Road,  a  township  of  Norfolk  co.,  Va,     P.  2039. 

Butyl.     See  Tkityl. 

Butyr'ic  [from  the  Lat.  hutijrum,  *•  butter"]  Acid, 
IIC4H7O2,  may  be  obtained  by  saponifying  butter  with 
potash,  adiliug  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  about 
one  half  of  the  mixture,  adding  water,  and  continuing  the 
distillation  till  the  residue  is  not  acid.  Butyric  acid  may 
also  be  obtained  by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  milk-curd 
to  act  upon  a  solution  of  sugar  at  a  temperature  of  77°  to 
86°.  Chalk  is  added  to  take  up  the  butyric  acid  when 
produced.  The  butyrate  of  lime  is  left  in  the  vessel,  and 
on  acting  upon  that  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilling,  the  free  butyric  acid  passes  over,  and 
is  condensed.  Butyric  acid  is  a  transparent,  thin,  oily 
liquid,  with  a  most  persistent  rancid  odor.  It  is  misciblc 
in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .97^,  boils  at  .314°. 

Butyr'ic  E'ther,  or  Ethyl'ic  Bu'tyrate,  C2H5.C4- 

H7O2.  an  exceedingly  fragrant  liquid  obtained  by  distilling 
butyric  acid  (or  the  butyrate  of  lime),  alcohol,  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Butyric  ether  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  sold  as 
artificial  pineapple  oil.  There  is  little  doubt  that  pine- 
apples owe  their  flavor  to  the  presence  of  natural  butyric 
ether.  A  small  quantity  is  also  found  in  rum.  The  arti- 
ficial variety  is  used  for  flavoring  various  articles  and  for 
sophisticating  bad  rum.  Butyric  ether  alone  cannot  be 
used  in  perfumery,  as,  when  inhaled  in  even  a  small  quan- 
tity, it  tends  to  cause  irritation  of  the  lungs  and  intense 
headache,  but  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
pound perfumes.  Other  butyric  ethers  are  the  methylie, 
butylic,  ]iropylic,  amylic  butyrates,  etc. 

Buxbaum'ia  [named  in  honor  of  J.  C.  Buxbaum,  a 
German  liotanist],  a  genus  of  mosses,  of  which  only  one 
species  is  known,  Bu-vhanmia  aphijUa.  a  rare  European 
and  American  plant,  apparently  destitute  of  leaves.  The 
part  of  it  visible  above  the  ground  is  merely  a  little  conical 
bulb,  with  minute  scales,  which  are  its  leaves. 

Bu\'ton,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  England,  in 
Berliv.-'hire,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  near  the  source  of 
the  AVye,  32  miles  N.  W.  of  Derby,  and  160  miles  N.  N.  W, 
of  London.  Here  are  calcareous  and  chalybeate  springs, 
which  are  annually  visited  by  about  14.000  persons.  Bux- 
ton is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  has  several  good 
hotels,  and  baths  which  are  regarded  as  among  the  finest 
in  Europe,  One  of  the  dukes  of  Devonshire  expended 
£120,000  here  in  the  erection  of  a  pile  of  stone  buildings 


called  the  Crescent.  Buxton  was  once  the  residence  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  then  a  captive.  Near  this  town  is 
Diamond  Hill,  famous  for  its  crystals.     Pop.  1877. 

Buxton,  a  post-township  of  York  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Portland  aud  Rochester  R.  R.,  17  miles  W.  of  Portland. 
It  has  a  savings'  bank,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  fur- 
niture, woollen  goods,  etc.  Pop.  2546. 
•  Buxton  (Rev.  Jarvis  Barry),  born  at  Newbern,  N.  C, 
Jan.  17.  1792,  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church  at  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  in  1S27.  and  removed 
in  l.S:U  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  devotion  to  his  work  as  a  minister.  Died  May  30, 
1S51.  A  volume  of  his  "  Discourses,"  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life,  was  published  by  his  son  in  1853. 

Buxton  (Jedidiah),  an  Englishman,  born  near  Ches- 
ter in  1705.  Though  below  mediocrity  in  respect  of  intel- 
lect, he  possessed  such  marvellous  powers  of  arithmetical 
calculation  that  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
his  time.  His  insight  into  the  relations  of  numbers  was  so 
far  intuitive  that  he  never  could  explain  the  processes  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  which  were  almost 
always  correct.     Died  about  1774. 

Buxton  (Sir  TnoMAs  Fowellj,  an  English  philanthro- 
pist, born  in  Essex  April  1.  IT^io.  was  the  son  of  opulent 
parents.  He  married  in  1S07  Hannah  Gurney,  a  sister  of 
.Joseph  John  Gurney  and  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  ISIS  by  the  voters  of  Weymouth, 
which  he  represented  nineteen  years.  He  was  an  eminent 
advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  other  humani- 
tarian measures,  and  had  much  influence  in  public  aflairs. 
Died  Feb.  19,  1845.  (See  *'  Life  of  T.  F.  Buxton,"  by  his 
son,  Sir  Charles.) 

Bux'torf  [Lat.  BuxtorJiHs],  (  Johann),  an  eminent  Ger- 
man scholar,  born  at  Kamen,  in  Westphalia,  Dec.  25, 1564. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  rabbinical 
literature.  In  1591  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Bale.  His  chief  works  are  a  "  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et 
Chuldaicum "  (1607)  and  *' Biblia  Hebraica  Rabbinica" 
(1618).     Died  Sept.  13, 1629. 

Buxtorf  (Johann,  Jr.),  a  son  of  the  foregoing  and 
father  of  the  following,  was  born  Aug.  13.  1599,  became  in 
1G30  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Bale,  where  he  later  held  other 
professorships.  Died  Aug.  16,  1664.  He  jmblishcd  various 
learned  works,  among  which  are  a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew 
vowel-points  and  a  Chaldee  and  S3"riac  lexicon. 

Buxtorf  (Johann  Jakob)  was  born  Sept.  4,  1645,  and 
died  April  1,  1704.  He  also  was  a  good  Hebraist,  but 
published  nothing  except  a  preface  to  his  grandfather's 
"Tiberias"  (1665),  and  a  revised  edition  of  his  "  Synagoga 
Judaica"  (1680).     He  was  professor  at  Bale  from  1661). 

Buxtorf  (Johann,  Tertius),  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  l)orn  Jan.  8.  1663,  became  professor  at  Bale  in  1704, 
and  died  June  19,  1732.  His  principal  work  is  the  *'  Cata- 
lecta  Philologico-theologica,"  etc. 

Buxus.     See  Box. 

Buyck'ville,  a  township  of  Elmore  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  806. 

Buzancais,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Indre, 
on  the  river  Indre.  46  miles  S.  E.of  Tours.  Here  are  ex- 
tensive iron-works.     Pop.  in  1866,  5145. 

Buz'zard  {Bnteo),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Rap- 
tores  and  family  Falconidie.  having  a  small  bill,  which 
bends  from  the  base  and  is  not  notched.  They  resemble 
the  eagle  and  falcon  in  form,  but  are  inferior  in  size  and 
courage.  The  common  buzzard  {Buteo  vul'jan's),  a  native 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  measures  nearly  four  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  It  is  sluggish  and  inactive 
compared  with  other  birds  of  prey.  The  prevailing  color 
of  its  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  is  brown,  with  a  mixture 
of  black.  The  rough-legged  buzzard  {Bntco  latjopus)  is 
similar  to  the  Btileo  rulfjaris,  but  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  having  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes.  It  is  widely 
distributed  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and  is  found  in  North 
America.  Among  the  other  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
red-tailed  hawk  of  the  U.S.  (Buteo  borealis),  which  often 
kills  poultry.  The  American  bird  called  turkey-buzzard 
belongs  to  the  genus  Cathartes  (which  see). 

Buzzard's  Bay,  in  the  S.  part  of  Massachusetts,  is  30 
miles  long,  has  an  average  width  of  7  miles,  and  contains 
the  harbors  of  New  Bedford,  Fairhaven.  and  Wartham. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  ocean  by  the  Elizabeth  Islands. 

By-biddin§r,  bidding  at  an  auction  sale  by  a  person 
on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  property  sold,  and  with  no 
intent  of  purchasing  it.  It  may  be  for  either  one  of  two 
purposes — either  to  prevent  the  property  from  being  sold 
below  its  value,  or  to  raise  its  price  beyond  its  value.  The 
former  act  is  supposed  to  be  lawful;  the  latter  is  illegal, 
and  the  buyer  may  make  use  of  it  to  avoid  the  sale.  By- 
bidders  are  sometimes  called  "pufi"ers."     (See  Auction.) 
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Byb'los,  or  Byblus  [Or.  Bii^Aos],  an  ancient  city  of 

Ph<Enioia,  on  the  Mediterninean,  about  22  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Berytus,  was  called  (Jihlah  by  the  Hebrew  writcre.  It 
was  near  the  base  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  was  said  to  bo 
the  native  place  of  Adonis  or  Thammuz.  This  site  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  town  of  Jubcil,  and  ruius  of  a  Uo- 
man  theatre. 

Byblos  [Gr.  Bu^Aoi],  an  ancient  town  in  the  delta  of 
Egypt,  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  puj»yrus,  the 
chief  writing-material  of  the  civilized  world.  It  stood  in 
a  marshy  tract  which  ])roduced  in  abundance  the  byblus 
or  papyrus  plant  {Ci/puniti  inttitjuornm). 

By'ford  (William  Heath),  M.  D.,was  horn  at  Katon, 
Preble  co.,  U.,  Mar.  20,  1SI7,  was  self-educated,  became  an 
active  practitioner  in  Chicago,  president  of  faculty  and 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  Woman's  Hospital 
Medical  College,  was  twice  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  author  of  "  Philosophy  of  Dumestic 
Life,"  "  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Unimprcgnated  Ute- 
rus," "Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ai>pliecl  to  Dis- 
eases and  Accidents  peculiar  to  Women,"  "  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Obstetrics,"  etc. 

By-laws,  regulations  made  by  a  corporation  for  its  own 
government  or  that  of  its  members.  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  the  power  to  make  by-laws  is  incidental  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  corporation.  It  is  sometimes  conferred  e.\pre8.''ly 
in  the  charter  upon  the  corporation,  or  vested  in  a  select 
body  of  persons,  such  as  directors.  Where  the  charter  is 
silent,  the  power  appertains  to  the  corporation  itself.  By- 
laws must  be  reasonable  and  consistent  with  law.  If  a 
penalty  for  breach  of  a  by-law  be  imposed,  it  may  be  col- 
lected by  action.  The  by-laws  of  municipal  corporations  arc 
usually  termed  "  onlinauccs."  A  city  in  making  such  an 
ordinance  usually  acts  in  a  'jitaai  legislative  character.  It 
would  not,  for  example,  be  responsible  if  the  ordinance 
should  be  broken  by  one  of  the  citizens  and  a  person  should 
suffer  damage  by  the  breach.  Thus,  if  there  were  an  ordi- 
nance that  no  owner  of  swine  should  allow  them  to  run  at 
large,  yet  if  an  owner  did  so  permit  them  to  run  to  the  in- 
jury of  his  neighbor,  an  action  would  not  lie  against  tho 
city,  but  only  against  the  wrong-doer. 

Byles  (MATiiF.n),  D.  D.,  born  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Mar. 
26,  171)0.  His  father  was  a  native  of  England;  on  his 
mother's  side  ho  descended  from  the  Rev.  Richard  ilather 
and  the  Rev.  .John  Cotton.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1725,  and  wiis  ordained  first  pastor  of  Hollis  street 
church,  Boston,  1733.  He  soon  attained  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  also  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his 
poetical  talents.  Ho  continued  happily  with  his  parish 
till  tho  e.\citcment  preceding  the  Revolution  created  a  dis- 
trust against  him,  and  ho  was  accused  of  being  a  Tory, 
and  separated  from  his  parish.  Charges  were  afterwards 
made  against  him  that  he  prayed  for  the  king  and  received 
visits  from  British  officers,  and  in  May,  1777.  he  was  pub- 
licly denounced  in  town-meeting.  On  tho  2d  of  June  fol- 
lowing ho  was  placed  on  trial,  pronounced  guilty  and 
ordered  to  be  confined  on  a  guardship,  and  in  forty  days 
to  be  sent  to  England  with  his  family;  this  sentence,  how- 
ever, was  not  executed,  but  he  was  confined  to  his  own 
house,  where  a  guard  was  placed  over  it,  which  was  after- 
wards removed,  but  again  replaced  and  again  dismissed, 
causing  him  to  say  that  he  was  "guarded,  reguardcd,  and 
disregarded."  Hi's  literary  talent  was  recognized  by  many 
men  of  genius  in  England,  and  am<mg  his  correspondents 
wore  Pope,  Swift,  Lansdowne,  and  Watts.  He  continued 
to  reside  in  Boston,  but  was  not  .again  connecteil  with  any 
parish,  till  his  death,  which  occurred  July  5,  17S8. 

Byntc'us  (Astiio.w),  a  Dutch  Orientalist,  born  at 
Utrecht  Aug.  0,  lO.")!,  became  a  Protestant  minister  and  a 
proficient  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  literature,  and  published  a 
treatise  on  Hebrew  vowel-])oints  and  several  sermons  and 
commentaries.     Died  at  Dcveutcr  Nov.  8,  109S. 

Byii?  (.John),  an  admiral,  a  son  of  Lord  Torrington, 
was  burn  in  170t.  He  gained  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
red  in  17-lS.  In  17J()  he  commanded  an  expedition  sent 
to  relieve  Minorca,  then  blockaded  by  the  French.  He 
failed,  and  was  accused  of  cowardice  by  the  ministers,  who 
sought  to  divert  attention  from  their  own  incffieicnl  meas- 
ures by  sacrificing  him  to  the  public  indigiiaHmi.  He  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  and  shot  Mar.  11,  17.i7. 

Byiig  Inlet,  a  port  of  entry  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario  (('anada),   on   tho  N.  side  of  Oeorg.an    Bay,  Lake 
Huron,  has  very  extensive  saw-mills,  whence  20.000,000 
feet  of  lumber  are  yearly  sent  to  the  U.  S.     It  is  vis. led  in 
winter  by  dog-sledges,  and  in  summer  by  regular  steamers. 
Pop.  about  200. 
By'ram,  a  township  of  .Sussex  co.,  X.J.     Pop.  1332. 
Byi-d,  a  township  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  Mo.^    P.  2112. 
Byrd,  a  township  of  Brown  oo.,  0.    Pop.  I2oI. 
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Byrd,  a  township  of  Goochland  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3216. 

Byrd  (AV'illiam),  F.  R.  S.,  born  at  Westover,  Va.,Mar. 
2S,  1674,  studied  law  iu  London,  and  long  held  important 
offices  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
laid  out  in  1733  the  towns  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
He  wrote  many  valuable  sketches  of  his  travels  in  \'ir- 
ginia.  Some  of  his  writings  were  published  by  Edmund 
Ruflin  as  "The  Westover  Manuscripts"  (1841).  Died 
Aug.  26,  1744. 

By'rom  (.Jonx),  F.  R.S.,  an  English  writer,  bom  near 
Manchester  in  16!<1,  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Ho 
wrote  prose  and  verse,  contributed  to  Addison's  "  Specta- 
tor," and  invented  a  system  of  shorthand.  Died  Sept. 
2.'<,  176a. 

By'ron,  a  post-village  of  Shiawassee  CO.,  Mich. 
Byron,  a  post-township  of  Oglo  co..  III.     Pop.  1093. 
Byron,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  1195. 

Byron,  a   post-township  of  O.xford  CO.,  Mo.    It  htLS 
maimtacturc?  of  lumber.     Pop.  242. 
Byron,  a  township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1326. 
Byron,  a  township  of  Wauscca  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  2S3. 

Byron,  a  post -township  of  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  contains 
several  mineral  springs.     P(jp.  1734. 

Byron,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac  oo.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1441. 

Byron  (GEonoE  Gonnos  NSel),  Lonn,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  born  iu  London  the  22d  of  Jan.,  1788.     Ho 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Norman  family  whoso  name  was 
variously  written  Burun,  Biron,  and  Byr()n.     .J(jhn  Byron, 
the  poet's  grandfather,  was  a  noted  Knglish  admiral.    (^a]>- 
tain  Byron,  the  son  of  the  admiral,  marrieil  Catherine  Gor- 
don, a  Scottish  heiress,  who  hail  only  one  son,  the  subject  of 
this  notice.     Captain  Byron  was  tlistinguished  for  notlling 
but  his  vices.     Having  squandered  a  large  portion  of  his 
wife's  property,  he  deserteil  her,  after  which  she  retired  to 
Scotland,  and  resided  for  some  time  at   .Mierdeen,  where 
young  Byron  received  the  first  rudiments  of  liis  education. 
Before  he  was  seven  years  old.  with  his  mother  he  visited 
the  Highlands,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  which,  even  at 
that  age,  niaile,  it  is  said,  a  powerful  impression  on  his 
mind.     When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  succeeded  to  tho 
estate  and  title  of  his  grand-uncle,  William,  fifth    Lord 
Byron,  who  had  resided  at  Newstcad  Abbey,  where  he  died 
in  17'.I8.     The  poet  had  a  congenital  deformity  of  his  feet, 
which  rendered  him  lame,  ami  which  was  during  his  whole 
life   a  bitter  mortification    to   him.     When    he  was  about 
twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Harrow.     While 
here  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Chnworth.  for  whom 
he  conceived  a  romantic  an<l  passionate  love.     She  was  tho 
heiress  of  Annesloy,  which  was  adjacent  to  Newstcad.  the 
estate  to  which  Byron  had  succeeded.     This   ajipears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  truest  and  deepest  altachnniils  of  his 
life,  and  he  seems  to  have  fully  pcrsuailed  himself  that  if  ho 
had  married  Miss  Chaworth  he  would  have  been  a  far  bet- 
ter as  well  as  a  ha])pier  man.     He  went  in  I'^O.i  to  Cam- 
liridge,  which  he  lett  two  years  aftcrwanls  without  taking 
a  degree.     While  at  the  university  he  publifhed  (I8U7)  a 
volume  of  poems,  "  Hours  of  Idleness."  which  was  criticised 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."    This  critique  was  written  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham,  but  Byron  always  sup- 
posed that  Jellrey  was  the  author.     In  retaliation  he  wrote 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Ucviewers,"  which  may  be  said 
to  ha"  e  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.    This  satire,  though 
evincing  great  talent  in  its  way.  is  in  many  parts  egre- 
giouslv  uniust,  as,  for  example,  where  the  satirist  speaks 
of  Scott.     It  is  but  just  to  add  that  Byron  himself  nfler- 
wards  deeply  regretted  the  publication  of  tho  poem,  and 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  suppress  it. 

In  ISlio.  iu  com|iany  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hohhnnse,  By- 
ron eommeneed  his  travels  through  dillVrent  parts  of  Europe, 
Spain,  Portugal,  European  Turkey,  and  lirecce.  Alter  an 
absence  of  about  two  years,  he  returned  to  Englaml  and 
published  the  first  two  cantos  of  "Childe  Harohl's  Pilgrim- 
age." which  were  received  with  extraonlinary  favor,  su  that, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  he  "awoke  one  morning  and  found 
himself  famous."  He  soon  after  took  his  seal  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Peers.  At  one  time  it  would  appear  that  ho 
thought  seriously  of  giving  himself  up  to  ]iolities,  but  he 
soon  changed  hi"s  purpose  and  turne<l  his  attention  again 
to  poetry.  Within  the  next  two  or  three  years  he  pro- 
duced several  minor  poems  of  exquisite  beauty— namely, 
"The  Giaour,"  "The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  "The  Corsair." 
"Lara,"  "The  Siege  of  Corinth,"  "  Parisina,"  and  "Tho 
Prisoner  of  Chillon."  On  the  2d  of  Jan.,  181,^.  he  was 
married  to  Miss  L«abella  Millbanke,  only  ilaughivr  of  Sir 
Ralph  .Millbanke.  afterwards  Noel.  She  was  regard.  .1  a«  a 
great  heiress.  But.  if  liyron  may  be  bclievc.l,  his  l"r>"i'»' 
was  but  little  improved  by  this  morriagc.    Uo  «»y«.  "All 
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I  have  ever  received  or  am  likely  to  receive  (and  that  has 
been  twice  paid  back,  too)  was  £10,000."  The  imioa  was 
a  very  unhappy  one,  as  well  on  account  of  Lord  Byron's 
licentious  habits  as  the  incompatibility  of  temper  of  the 
two  parties. 

Lady  Byron  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Ada,  who  became 
afterwards  the  countess  of  Lovelace.  She  was  Lord  Byron's 
onlv  legitimate  child;  he  addresses  her  in  "  Childe  Harold  " 
as  '•  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart." 

Not  long  after  the  birth  of  Ada,  his  wife  left  him.  and, 
taking  the  child  with  her,  went  to  her  father's.  He  left 
England  early  in  1S16,  resolved  never  again  to  return  to 
bis  native  land.  Passing  through  Belgium,  he  visited  the 
field  of  Waterloo ;  he  subsequently  went  to  Switzerland,  , 
and  resided  near  Geneva.  Here  he  wrote  the  third  canto 
of  ''Childe  Harold."  He  afterwards  abode  some  time  in 
Venice.  He  next  visited  Ravenna,  where  he  formed  a 
Uaison  with  the  countess  of  Guiccioli,  whose  sprightly  and 
imaginative  character,  no  less  than  her  personal  beauty, 
powerfully  attracted  him.  While  at  Pisa  in  1S22  he  expe- 
rienced a  great  sorrow  in  the  tragic  death  of  his  friend, 
the  poet  Shelley.  Early  in  1S22,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Leigh 
Hunt  were  associated  in  the  publication  of  a  journal  styled 
"  The  Liberal,"  but  Byron  and  Hunt  quarrelled  soon  after 
the  clcath  of  Shelley,  and  "The  Liberal"  was  discontinued. 
While  in  Ital}",  Byron  wrote  several  of  his  most  admired 
poems,  including  the  fourth  canto  of  "Childe  Harold," 
"Mazeppa,"  "Manfred,"  "Cain,  a  Mystery,"  "Marino 
Faliero,"  "The  Two  Foscari,*'  "Sardanapalus,"  "Werner,"' 
and  *■  Don  Juan."  He  espoused  with  enthusiasm  the  cause 
of  Greek  independence,  and  in  1S23  passed  over  from  Italy 
to  Cephalonia,  where  he  spent  several  months.  In  the  early 
part  of  1S24:  he  arrived  at  Missolonghi.  He  took,  April  9, 
a  severe  cold,  which  caused  his  death  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1824. 

Byron's  poetic  genius  was  of  a  very  high  order,  but  he 
was  more  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  intensity  of 
his  intellect  (if  we  may  use  this  expression)  than  for  its 
breadth  or  versatility.  It  has  been  said  that  Brougham's 
galling  article  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  "stung  Byron 
into  a  poet,"  but  this  expression  of  course  implies  that 
he  previously  possessed  the  potentiality  of  genius.  But 
whether  the  above  remark  bo  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
Byron's  intellect  partook  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  the 
character  of  his  emotional  nature.  It  was  only  under  the 
influence  of  intense  feeliug  or  passion  that  he  could  put 
forth  his  poetical  powers  with  any  success.  And  hence  it 
is  that  everything  he  has  written  is  so  strongly  colored  with 
his  own  personal  feelings.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  in- 
tensely subjective  of  all  the  great  poets  that  ever  lived. 
This  explains  why  he  had  no  genius  for  dramatic  com- 
position. Ho  could  only  represent  successfully  those  cha- 
racters which  resembled  his  own.  His  soul  was  not  capa- 
cious nor  calm  enough  to  reflect  without  distortion  the 
infinitely  varied  pictures  presented  by  the  comedy  and 
tragedy  of  human  life.  But  in  his  own  department  he  has 
probably  never  been  equalled — certainly  never  surpassed — 
by  any  poet  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  His  two 
most  remarkable  characteristics  are,  first,  his  power  of  ex- 
pressing intense  passion,  particularly  of  the  darker  and 
fiercer  kinds.  "  5s'ever,"  says  Macaulay,  "  had  any  writer 
so  vast  a  command  of  the  whole  eloquence  of  scorn,  mis- 
anthropy, and  despair."  Again,  no  poet  ever  displayed  a 
more  exquisite  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  or  a 
more  admirable  art  in  his  manner  of  presenting  to  the  im- 
agination of  his  readers  any  subject,  whether  of  the  delight- 
ful or  of  the  opposite  kind,  l  See  Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron  :" 
"  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,"  by 
E.  J.  Trelawxey,  1S58.)         "  .J.  Thomas. 

Byron  (Henry  James),  an  English  writer  of  burlesque 
dramas,  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  has  contributed 
much  to  '•  London  Fun,"  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  the 
editor.  His  principal  works  are  travesties  of  various  pop- 
ular and  standard  dramas  nnd  operas,  but  he  has  produced 
several  comedies,  pantomimes,  and  novels.  He  has  also 
acquired  distinction  as  an  actor  in  London. 

Byron  (Jobx),  Vice-Admiral,  grandfather  of  the  poet 
and  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  Byron,  born  at  Newstead  Nov. 
8,  1723,  entered  the  navy,  served  in  Anson's  expedition  of 
1740,  served  against  Louisburg  in  1700,  circumnavigated 
the  globe  (1764-66),  and  fought  D'Estaing  off  Granada 
July  6,  1779,  in  the  American  war.  Died  April  10,  17S6. 
He  was  familiarly  known  as  '•  Foulwcather  Jack,"  and  was 
a  popular  hero. 

Bys'sus  [Or.  ^uVo-o^J.a  Greek  word  which  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  translated  "fine  linen."  (See  Luke 
xvi.  19;  Rev.  xviii,  12.)  Some  suppose  it  was  cotton  or 
silk. 

ByssnSf  a  name  given  to  a  bundle  of  silky  or  shining, 
semi-transparent,  horny  filaments  by  which  many  bivalve 


mollusks  attach  themselves  to  rocks  or  other  fixed  sub- 
stances. These  filaments  are  secreted  by  a  gland  at  the 
base  of  the  foot  of  the  animal.  They  are  guided  to  their 
place  by  the  foot,  and  expand  into  a  sort  uf  disk  at  the 
point  of  attachment.  An  example  of  the  byssus  mav  bo 
seen  in  common  mussels.  The  Pinna  of  the  Mediterranean 
produces  long  and  strong  filaments  of  a  silky  lustre,  whieh 
can  be  woven  into  cloth.  This  cloth  is  highly  prized,  but 
the  Pinna  has  become  so  rare  that  it  cannot  be  produced  in 
large  quantities. 

By'strom  (Johax  Nils),  a  Swedish  sculptor,  born  at 
Philippslad  Dec.  18,  1783,  studied  at  Rome.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Stockholm  in  1S16.  Among  his  works  arc 
"  Pandora  Combing  her  Hair,"  a  statue  of  Linn^us.  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Died  at  Rome  Mar. 
13,  1S48. 

Byttneria'cea*  [from  Byttncria,  one  of  the  genera], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  closely  allied  to  thd 
Malvacea?,  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  tropical 
or  sub-tropical,  with  simple  leaves  and  monadelphous 
stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  are  turned  inward.  The 
order  comprises  nearly  400  species,  many  of  which  have 
beautiful  flowers.  Florida  has  a  few  unimportant  spe- 
cies. The  O'uaziima  uhnifo/ia,  a  native  of  Brazil,  bears  an 
edible  fruit.  The  fibrous  bark  of  this  and  other  species 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  The  Abroma  au- 
giiatum,  an  East  Indian  free,  is  commended  as  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  its  fibre,  which  is  beautiful,  fine,  and  strong, 
and  is  produced  in  abundance.  This  tree  bears  beautiful 
purple  flowers.  Among  the  other  species  of  the  order  is 
Thevbroma  Cacao,  from  the  seeds  of  which  chocolate  and 
cacao  are  obtained.  Several  others  are  useful,  as  yielding 
fibres,  fruits,  or  medicines. 

Byz'antine,  or  Bezant  [from  Byzantium,  the  old 
name  of  Constantinople],  in  numismatics,  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  coin  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  These  coins  were 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  bore  impressions  distinct  from 
the  earlier  Roman  coins,  and  were  copied  in  several  coun- 
tries. They  were  current  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  India.  The  silver  bezant  was  worth  about  10#.  sterling. 
The  gold  bezant  was  worth  at  one  time  fifteen  pounds 
sterling. 

Byzantine  Art,  in  ornament  and  architecture,  is  that 
symbolic  system  which  originated  at  Byzantium  (or  Con- 
stantinople), and  was  developed  by  the  Greek  artists  out 
of  the  Christian  symbolism.  During  the  Dark  Ages,  after 
Rome  had  been  conquered  by  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and  the 
fine  arts  had  been  nearly  extinguished  by  the  influx  of  bar- 
barism, many  "Western  artists  retired  to  Constantinople, 
and  founded  a  school  by  which  the  traditions  of  antique 
and  classical  art  were  cherished,  and  modified  by  whatever 
was  new  and  peculiar  in  the  Christian  system.  The  great 
features  of  this  style  are  the  circle  and  dome,  the  round 
arch,  and  all  the  various  details  of  form  which  are  derived 
from  the  lily,  the  cross,  the  nimbus,  and  other  symbols. 
Among  the  finest  specimens  of  this  style  of  architecture 
are  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  and  the 
church  of  St.  JMark  at  Venice. 

At  the  Renaissance,  Italian  and  other  artists  in  every 
department  derived  from  living  Greek  or  Byzantine  artists 
the  technical  rudiments  of  their  respective  arts,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  learned  by  a  mere  examination  of  ancient 
works.  The  school  of  Byzantine  art,  as  modified  by  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  symbols,  commenced  in  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, and  continued  to  flourish  until  1200  or  later.  After  it 
had  been  banished  from  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  who 
captured  that  city  in  1453,  it  was  cherished  by  the  Greek 
Church  to  form  the  basis  of  artistic  life  in  Russia. 

Byzantine  Empire,  also  called  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Empire,  is  the  name  of  a  former  empire  of  Europe 
which  came  into  existence  in  395  A.  D.,  upon  the  death  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  divided  his 
empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
While  the  latter  received  the  western  half  as  his  portion, 
Arcadius  became  ruler  of  the  Eastern  empire,  then  com- 
prising Syria.  Asia  Minor.  Pontus,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Moesia, 
Macedonia.  Crete,  and  Greece,  with  the  capital,  Constanti- 
nople. The  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  extends  from 
395  A.  D.  to  1453.  "  During  the  reign  of  Arcadius  ambitious 
politicians  wielded  an  unlimited  power,  and  oi)pressed  the 
people  to  satisfy  their  rapacity.  Arcadius  was  followed  by 
his  seven-year-old  son.  Theodosius  II.  (408—150),  for  whom 
a  prefect  ruled  with  wisdom  and  strength.  In  415  he  took 
his  sister  Puleheria  as  co-regent,  who  from  that  time  took 
charge  of  the  entire  administration.  Peace  and  prosperity 
reigned  during  Theodosius's  rule,  and  were  only  interrupted 
by  a  short  war  with  Persia  in  422,  which  led  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  part  of  Armenia.  But  peace  with  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  could  only  be  purchased  by  large  tracts  of  land 
on  the  Danube  and  large  sums  of  money.     Upon  the  death 
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of  Theodosius  ho  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Pulchoria.    She 

married  the  senator  Marciauus.  who  rcigneci  until  4o7.  Under 
Justinian  (527-.^^0o),  who  liccamf  famous  liy  liis  legislation 
and  the  victories  of  his  generals,  liidisarius  and  Narses,  the 
Byzantine  empire  gained  great  intiuenee  and  power  among 
the  other  nations,  while  in  the  interior  the  dissensions  of 
the  parties  were  quelled  efleetually.  Under  the  nephew 
and  successor  of  .Justinian  {.Tustinus  II.,  50o-57H)  the  em- 
pire suffered  from  invasions  of  the  Lombards  and  Per- 
sians. In  '\^,  Leo  III.  ascended  the  throne,  and  continued 
to  sustain  himself  in  spite  of  the  contest  concerning  the 
worship  of  images,  which  continued  for  over  a  century, 
and  the  attacks  of  the  .\rabs.  lie  died  in  741.  He  con- 
quered Phrygia  from  the  Arabs,  but  lost  the  last  remnant 
of  territory  in  Italy,  Basilius  I.  Macedo,  the  founder  of 
the  Macedonian  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  in  8tj7,  He 
introduced  reforms  in  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
and  revised  the  laws  of  Justinian,  He  was  suceeeded  by 
his  son,  TiOO  VI,,  who  called  upon  the  Turks  to  aid  him 
against  the  Saracens,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the 
Turks.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty, 
in  1057,  Isaac  C<nnnenus  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
unanimous  vote  (tf  the  army.  He  introduced  many  re- 
forms, and  entered  a  monastery  in  Uk'iU.  Among  bis  suc- 
cessors, Alexins  I.,  who  began  to  rule  in  lOSl,  was  the 
most  important.  lie  increased  the  area  of  the  empire  eim- 
siderably.  The  dynasty  of  the  Coinneniun  emiterors  con- 
tinued to  rule  until  1204.  In  1204,  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  the  French  and  Venetians  (called  the  Latins), 
who  then  became  masters  of  the  wliole  enijjire.  They 
divided  it  into  four  parts,  giving  the  first,  witli  tlic  capital, 
to  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  who  was  made  emperor, 
and  whom  the  other  participants  in  the  expedition  recog- 
nized as  their  sovereign.  The  Venetians  received  as  their 
share  the  countries  bordering  on  tlie  Adriatic  and  ^'Egcan 
Seas,  a  part  of  the  Morea,  together  with  several  islands; 
Bonifacius,  count  of  Montferrat,  Macedonia  and  ])art  of 
Greece:  dukedoms,  countshij>s,  principalities,  etc.  were 
established  at  various  places  :  while  a  number  of  Greek 
princes  maintained  their  indejiendenee.  Under  Theodorus 
Lascaris,  who  had  been  eleeteil  emperor  at  Constantinople, 
an  empire  was  formed  at  Niciva  (Nice),  and  in  Trebizond 
Alexius  Comnenus  ruled  with  absolute  power.  One  of  bis 
successors,  John  Comnenus,  became  emperor  of  Trebizond, 
Neither  Baldwin  nor  his  successors  could  do  anything  to 
avert  the  impending  ruin.  Baldwin  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Bulgarians,  and  died  in  1201;.  His  brother  Henry 
ruled  liravely  and  wisely  till  1210,  when  the  empire  became 
a  prey  to  utter  anarchy. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Palajologi  began  with  Michael  VIII. 
PaIa?ologus,  who.  by  the  help  of  the  Genoese,  captured  C<m- 
slantinoplc  in  1261,  Michael,  the  first  of  the  Palieologi, 
was  an  able  prince,  but  otTended  both  clergy  and  people  by 
an  attempt  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  An- 
dronicus  III.,  a  great-grandson  of  Michael,  became  em- 
peror in  132S,  During  his  reign  the  Turks  took  Niciea 
and  Nieomcdia  and  devastated  the  European  coasts.  In 
the  reign  of  his  son,  Johannes  V„  the  Turks  began  to  gain 
ground  in  Europe,  and  in  i:!02  Sultan  Amurath  had  made 
Adrianople  his  capital.  Under  the  following  rulers  the 
empire  rapidly  declined,  giving  way  more  and  more  to  the 
advancing  forces  of  Turks,  until  on  May  28,  UM.  willi  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  Jlcdiammed  II,  and  the  death 
of  Constantinc  XI„  the  Byzantine  empire  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  Turkish  rule  was,  after  centuries  of  fierce  warfare, 
firmly  established  in  Euro].e.  A.  J.  ScriKM. 

Byzantine  Historians  arc  those  Greek  writers  who 
have' treated  of  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  They 
are  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Those  whoso  works  refer 
exclusively  to  Bvzantine  history:  2,  Those  who  professedly 
occupy  themselves  with  universal  history,  but  at  the  same 
time  treat  Byzantine  history  at  disproportionate  length:  :). 
Those  who  write  on  Bvzantine  customs,  antuputies,  archi- 
tecture, etc.  The  most  interesting  and  instructive  among 
them  are  those  who  confine  their  attention  to  a  limited 
number  of  years,  and  to  the  events  which  transpired  under 
their  own  observation  or  in  which  they  took  part  I  be  Byz- 
antine historians  flourished  from  about  300  A.  I>.  to  14.>.., 
the  date  of  the  capture  .>f  their  city  by  the  Turks.  Among 
the  most  eminent  of  these  very  numerous  writers  we  may 
reckon  Procopius  (about  .'.OO-.'.O.'.  A.  P.),  an  excellent  his- 
torian; Aeropolita(1220-s:i),  whose  chronicle  is  but  short; 
Cinnamus  (twelfth  century),  an  able  '"'t  "'■•""?  >'  l"'<'J": 
died  writer;  (ieorgius  Paebyinercs  (1242-I.UO).  one  of 
the  best  of  the  later  Byzantines;  Anna  Comnenn  (  0»,i- 
1148).  a  romantic  and  untrustwortliy  writer:  Nicephorus 
Bryennius  (died  li:!7).the  husband  oftbe  last  named,  and 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  historians  o  "'  "S''-  <''^ 
emperor  John  (V.)  Cautacuzenus  (about  ' •"«-**)•  »/■"? 
partial  historian  ;  Nicephorus  the  palrinrch  (7.Jf<-,'<2f<).  one 
of  the  best  of  all ;  Niootas  (twelfth  and  thirteenth  contunoi), 


whose  writings  are  highly  valued;  and  Nicholas  Chaleo- 
condylea  (who  was  alive  late  iu  the  fifteenth  century  i.  one 
of  the  latest,  treating  of  the  history  both  of  his  own  people 
and  of  the  Turks,  i)f  some  of  these,  and  of  others,  there 
are  many  writings  yet  unjiublished,  so  tliat  this  field  of 
historical  research  contains  much  fresh,  if  perhaps  unjtro- 
ductive,  soil.  As  a  class,  the  Byzantine  writers  are  turgid 
and  bombastic,  full  of  prejudice  and  conceit,  and  the  proper 
estimation  of  their  value  requires  much  labor  and  dis- 
crimination. The  principal  Bysantinc  histories  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  Paris  in  ,'10  vids,,  with  Latin  trans- 
lations, under  the  editorship  of  P,  Philippe  Labb6,  a  Jesuit, 
and  his  successors  ( 104H-171 1 ).  This  magnificent  collection 
was  reprinted,  with  additions,  at  Venice  (l727-3.'i).  In 
1S28,  Nicbuhr,  assisted  by  Bckker,  the  two  Dindorfs,  Seho- 
pen,  Meinecke,  and  Laebniann,  began  a  new  *•  Corpus  Scrip- 
torum  Historia*  Byzantina;,"  the  forty-cigbtb  volume  uf 
which  appeared  in  18a5. 

Ilyzanlinc  Resccnsion  is  a  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  used  in  Constantinople  after  it  be- 
came a  metropolitan  sec  iu  the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  ciletl 
by  several  Greek  Fathers,  antl  was  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
old  Slavic  version.  It  corresponded  quite  nearly  with  the 
present  **  received  text"  and  with  many  existing  MSS. 

Byzan'tinm  [Gr.  Bv^iiTcoi],  an  ancient  Greek  city, 
situated  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  Constantinojde  It  is  sairl  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  cidony  of  Megarians  in  •ii07  B.C.  It  increased  rap- 
idly, and  soon  became  an  important  coinniereial  eily.  Few 
cities  could  boast  so  magnificent  a  position.  Commanding, 
as  it  did,  the  two  shores  of  both  Eurfipe  and  Asia,  at  the 
same  time  secure  and  advantageously  situatecl  for  eom- 
nicrce,  it  had  at  its  command  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature 
and  the  most  charming  scenery.  Byzantium  was  very 
anciently  the  site  of  extensive  tunny-fisheries,  the  fislies 
visiting  the  ])ort  periodically  in  immense  iiiiiiibers,  as  they 
do  at  the  jiresent  day.  The  fish  were  salted  and  exported. 
The  name  "  Golden  Horn,"  still  applied  to  a  ]iart  of  the 
channel  of  Constantinople,  was  probably  derived  from  the 
great  revenue  flowing  from  this  fishery.  The  Byzantines 
also  levied  a  considerable  toll  on  vessels  passing  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  levying  of  these  ttdls  oiiec  invohed  them  in 
war  with  the  Rliodians.  They  also  derived  much  profit 
from  tlieir  rich  corn-fields,  not  far  from  the  city.  On  the 
S.  it  was  bathed  by  the  Propoutis  (Sea  of  Mlirniora),  and 
on  the  N.  by  the  waters  of  the  (iidilen  Horn.  Having  been 
ea|)lured  by  a  general  of  Darius  Ilystuspis.  it  was  liberated 
by  Pausanias  about  478  B.  C.  A  lew  years  later  Byzantium 
became  nn  ally  or  tributary  of  .-Athens,  against  which  it 
revolted  in  440  B.  C.  It  was  besieged  ancl  taken  by  Alci- 
biades  in  408.  Philip  of  Macedoii  besieged  it  in  .•140  B.  C, 
but  Demosthenes  persuaded  the  .\tlicnians  to  send  a  fleet 
which  eoni]ielled  him  to  rai.-e  the  siege  This  repulse  of 
Philip  was  one  of  the  proudest  feats  of  the  great  orator, 
who  often  recurs  to  it  in  his  speech  "On  the  Crown."  By- 
zantium was  for  ages  espcoially  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
barbarians,  but  the  long  wars  did  not  beget  much  valor  in 
the  people.  From  their  great  commercial  prosperity  they 
early  became  corrupted,  and  they  were  (iroverbially  indo- 
lent, cowardly,  and  luxurious.  Byzantium  was  jirobably 
either  a  kingdom  or  tbo  seat  of  a  tyrannus  :  afterwards  it 
becaiuo  an  aristocracy,  and  later  a  crude  democracy. 

The  Bvzantians  suffered  much  from  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  (iauls,  and  being  unable  to  resist  ihem  in  bat- 
tle, agreed  about  279  B,  C,  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute. 
This  city  supported  Pescennius  Niger  in  the  civil  war  against 
Septimius  Severus,  who  ea|dured  it  in  lOti  A.  D..  alter  a 
brave  resistance  of  three  years'  duraliim.  He  then  re- 
duced it  almost  to  ruin,  but  afterwards  relented  and  par- 
tially restored  it.  The  name  of  .4io/ii»fn  ^Mtr.in'iin  was  given 
to  it"  in  his  tine.  The  Greek  Christians  irseribe  the  li  en- 
daticm  of  the  Bvzantine  <  hureli  to  the  labors  of  Saint 
Andrew  the  apostle,  but  this  statement  is  unsupported  by 
trustworthy  evidence.  It  is.  however,  certain  that  soon 
after  200  .\,  I),  there  were  numerous  Christians  in  the  city. 
In  :i:iO  A.  1>.  Constantinc  the  Great  selected  this  place  as 
the  capital  of  his  em|.ire,  and  founded  a  new  city,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  New  Pome.  This  city  of  Idnslanliue 
was  much  more  extensive  tlinn  Byzantium,  which  oecupixl 
in  all  probability  only  the  most  eastern  of  the  seven  hibs  on 
which  the  modern  capital  is  built.  (Seo  Coxst.\stis.u-i  K.) 
llKVisEi)  uv  C.  W.  Gnr.tsi:. 

Bzo'vius,  or  Bzowski  (AbiivmamI.  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic historian,  born  at  I'roczovic,  Poland,  in  IJ',17,  He  was 
a  z.alous  Dominican  prior,  ami  was  calle.l  to  Uome  oy 
Pius  V  ,  where  he  wrote  nine  volumes  of  a  conlinualiun  of 
the  "  Annals  of  Barouius,"  nn  "  Eeelesiaslieal  Ilifi.ry 
(:i  vols,  folio.  1817).  an.l  other  historical  works,  besides  ■  ■• 
merous. sermons  and  biographies  of  several  popes. 
Jan.  31,  1037. 


Died 
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C,  the  third  letter  of  most  European  alphabets,  is  in 
English  either  a  jialatalmute,  with  the  sound  of  /•,  a  sound 
whii-h  it  has  before  o,  o,  u,  and  the  consonants  (except  A), 
uuIl'Ss  marked  with  the  cedilla,  thus.  r.  as  in/a<;af/e  and 
orluT  words,  mostly  from  the  French  and  Portuguese. 
When  marked  with  the  cedilla,  or  when  occurring  before  *•, 
i.  or  y,  it  has  the  sibilant  sound  of  «.  Ch  has  (1)  the  Span- 
ish sound,  as  In  the  word  church;  (2)  the  French  sound 
(equivalent  to  sh.  the  German  fch).  as  in  chat'ne ;  and  (3) 
the  hard  sound,  equivalent  to  k\  as  in  choni.  The  German 
guttural  ch  is  never  used  in  English.  C  in  music  is  the 
first  note  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale.  C  in  Latin  stood 
for  100,  and  also  for  the  praiDomen  Caius.  In  chemistry 
it  is  the  symbol  of  carbon ;  and  c.  c.  is  an  abbreviation  for 
"  cubic  centimetre." 

Caa'ing  Whale  [Scottish  for  "driving  whale  "],  the 
Glnhiocephnlna  dtdnctor,  a  large  porpoise  which  abounds  in 
large  herds  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  North  America, 
Iceland,  etc.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  when  one 
of  the  herd  is  stranded,  the  rest  all  follow  it,  sometimes  as 
many  as  100  at  once  rushing  to  their  own  destruction  in 
this  manner.  They  are  the  source  of  rich  booty  to  fisher- 
men. Other  species  of  the  genus  inhabit  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Pacific,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  "  bottle-head  "  whales  of 
North  America,  and  is  most  frequently  caught  in  Scotland. 

Cabal',  a  secret  council  formed  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  (1667).  consisted  of  the  following  members: 
Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord  Clifford,  Lord  Arlington,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  The  Cabal  was 
dissolved  in  1674.  The  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  word 
Tvas  formed  from  the  initials  of  the  names  of  its  members, 
is  perhaps  erroneous,  as  it  had  been  used  before  to  denote 
a  secret  cabinet,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
(see  Cabbala),  but  this  accidental  association  of  the  initial 
letters  may  have  suggested  this  particular  application  of 
the  name. 

Cabanel  (Alexandre),  a  French  historical  painter, 
born  at  Montpellier  Sept.  28.  1823,  obtained  a  first  medal 
at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  18o5.  Among  his  masterpieces 
we  may  name  "  The  Florentine  Poet "  and  *'  The  Lost 
Paradise." 

Cabanis  (Pierre  Jean  George),  an  eminent  French 
philosopher  and  physician,  born  near  Saintes  (Corrcze) 
June  5,  1757-  He  was  a  friend  and  political  partisan  of 
Mirabeau,  whom  he  attended  in  his  last  illness.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1796.  and  became  professor 
of  medicine  in  Paris  in  17'J7.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life 
he  was  an  atheist.  His  principal  work  is  the  "Relations 
between  the  Physical  System  and  Mental  Faculties  of 
Man  ''  ('*  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  THomme," 
1S02).  in  which  he  maintained  that  "the  brain  secretes 
thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile."  But  he  afterwards 
changed  his  opinions  iu  this  respect,  and  adopted  theistie 
views.     Died  May  o,  180S. 

Cabar'rus,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Central  North  Carolina. 
Area,  3oli  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  Rocky 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly ;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fer- 
tile. Gold  and  copper  arc  found.  Cattle,  grain,  cotton, 
and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  , 
North  Carolina  R.  R.     Capital,  Concord.     Pop.  ll,y.j-t. 

Cab'bage  [Fr.  chou;  Ger.  Kohl]^  a  variety  of  the  Bras- 

sica  ofcraceii,  a  plant  of  the  order  Crucifera?.     Other  va-  i 

rieties  of  this  species  are  the  broccoli,  cauliflower,  and  kale.  . 
Cabbages  arc  of  many  sorts,  which  are  divided  into  com- 
mon and  Savoy  cabbages,  the  latter  being  characterized  by 

wrinkled  leaves.     They  are  also  divided  into  early  and  late  | 

cabbages, which  differ  remarkably  in  their  periods  of  growth.  I 

The  cabbage  requires  a  good  soil  and  clean  culture,  and  i 
furnishes  not  only  a  cheap,  palatable  food  for  mankind,  but 

is  very  useful  as  a  forage  phint.     It  may  be  remarked  that  i 

although  boiled  cabbage  occasionally  acts  as  a  poison  on  : 

certain  peculiar  constitutions,  uncooked  cabbage  in  the  form  | 

of  a  salad  is  generally'  very  wholesome.  i 

Cabntjage  But'tcrfly,  a  name  common  to  several  ! 
species  of  butterfly,  the  larva*  of  which  devour  the  leaves 
of  plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  are  pO])ularly  known  as  ; 
cabbage  worms.  They  belong  mostly  to  the  genus  Pien's,  j 
are  natives  of  Europe,  but  have  been  introduced  into  | 
America.  The  excessive  multiplication  of  these  insects  is  I 
generally  prevented  by  small  birds,  whicli  devour  them  and  | 


their  caterpillars,  and  by  insects  of  the  ichneumon  tribe, 
which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  caterpillars,  that  their  own  lar- 
vae may  feed  on  them. 

Cabbage-Fly  {Anthnmyia  &ra«#ica),  a  fly  of  the  same 
family  with  the  house-fly.  flesh-fly,  etc..  of  which  the  mag- 
gots often  do  injury  to  the  roots  of  cabbages.  It  is  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  turnip-fly,  onion-fly.  etc.  They  are 
found  in  both  continents,  and  are  very  destructive. 

Cabbage-Palm,  or  Cabbage  Tree,  a  name  given 
to  several  species  of  palm,  the  great  terminal  bud  of  which 
is  eaten  like  cabbage.  The  cabbage-palm  of  the  West  In- 
dies is  the  Areca  oleracca,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
130  feet  or  more.  (See  Areca.)  Thejialmetto  {Chamaropa 
palmetto)  is  sometimes  called  cabbage-palm. 

Cab'bala  [Heb.,  n73p,  "that  which  is  received"  (by 
tradition),  from  ^3p  {kibbel)^  to  "receive"],  an  ancient 
Jewish  system  of  religious  philosophy  or  theosophy.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  with  the  greatest  care  are  not 
fully  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  its  origin  and  charac- 
ter. The  Cabbala  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  God 
and  of  the  universe.  Some  of  the  late  writers  of  this  school 
taught  that  God  has  neither  will,  intention,  desire,  nor 
action,  but  that  ten  Sfphiroth.  or  intelligences,  emanated 
from  God.  The  first  Sephirah  is  called  the  luscmt'thle 
Heiffht  (from  which  the  second  was  derived,  as  the  third 
from  the  second,  and  so  on).  The  names  of  the  other  in- 
telligences in  order  are  wisdom,  intellect,  grace,  power, 
beauty,  firmness,  splendor,  foundation,  and  authority.  As 
God  became  active  in  these  Sephiroth,  so  these  become  exter- 
nally manifested  in  the  universe. 

The  psychology  of  the  Cabbala  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  but  as  the  literature  of  the  sys- 
tem is  immense,  and  its  teachings  recondite  and  often 
puerile,  it  is  difficult  and  unnecessary  to  state  exactly  what 
this  philosophy  taught.  It  probably  influenced  and  was 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  known  as  Neo-PIatonism. 
According  to  Hallam,  the  Cabbala  originated  with  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Cab'balists,  the  name  given  to  those  Jews  who  believe 
in  the  Cabbala,  or  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, said  to  have  been  received  by  Moses  from  God  on 
Mount  Sinai.     (See  preceding  article.) 

Cab'ell,  a  county  in  the  W.  part  of  West  Virginia.  Area, 
448  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  and  intersected  by  the  Guyandotte.  The  surface  is 
hilly  or  uneven  ;  the  soil  is  partly  fertile.  Tobacco  and  grain 
are  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Cabell  Court-house.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop.  6429. 
Cabell  (James  Lawrence),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D,  See 
Appendix. 
Cabell  Court-house.  See  Barboursville. 
Cabet  (  Etienne),  a  French  socialist,  born  at  Dijon  Jan. 
2,  1788.  He  was  a  radical  democrat  in  politics  and  a  leader 
of  the  Carbonari.  In  1S42  he  published  a  romantic  work 
called  "  Travels  in  Icaria,"  which  was  very  popular  among 
the  workingmen  of  Paris.  He  planted  in  1846  a  colony  on 
the  communist  system  in  Texas,  from  which  he  and  his 
followers  removed  in  1S49  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  after  that  town 
had  been  deserted  by  the  Mormons.  Died  Nov.  9,  18jI}. 
His  colony,  which  had  never  enjoyed  any  high  degree  of 
prosperity,  was  broken  up  in  1 857. 

Cabe'za  del  Biiey,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Badajos.  on  ihe  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Pedregoso, 
112  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Badajos.  It  has  manufactures 
of  linen  and  woollen  goods.     Pop.  0294. 

Cab'in  [Fr.  cabane],  a  small  room  or  enclosure:  a  cot- 
tage, small  house,  or  rudely-built  temporary  residence. 
Also  an  apartment  in  a  ship  or  steamboat  for  the  use  of 
the  officers  and  passengers.  These  apartments  in  steam- 
boats are  often  called  saloons.  In  ships  of  war  the  rooms 
of  the  admirals  and  captains  arc  called  state  cabins,  and 
are  fitted  up  with  much  elegance,  with  a  gallery  or  balcony 
projecting  at  the  stern.  All  cabins  of  a  ship  of  war  are  en- 
closed by  panelling,  so  that  the  partitions  are  readily  re- 
moved when  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  decks  for  action. 

Cabin  Creek,  a  township  of  Kanawha  co..  West  Va. 
Pop.  2437. 

Cab'inet,  a  closet;  a  small  room  or  retired  apartment, 
a  private  room  in  which  consultations  are  held :  a  piece  of 
furniture,  consisting  of  a  chest  or  box  with  drawers  and 
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^doors  :  a  small  room  used  as  a  repository  for  works  of  art, 
aDtiquities,  medals,  specimens  of  natural  history,  etc.  The 
term  cabinet  is  also  applieil  to  a  collection  of  such  objects. 
A  cabinet  picture  is  a  paintinj;  suitable  for  a  cabinet  or 
small  room.  These  are  generally  of  small  dimensions  and 
finely  finished. 

Cabinet,  in  politics,  a  select  council  of  an  executive 
chief;  a  committee  of  ministers  or  the  governing  council 
of  a  country,  so  called  from  the  cabinet  or  apartment  in 
which  the  ruler  assembles  his  privy  council.     In  the  U.  S. 

the  cabinet  is  composed  of  seven  heads  of  departments 

namely,  secretary  of  state,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  secre- 
tary of  war,  secretary  of  the  navy,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
postmiister-general,  and  attorney-general.  In  England  a 
variable  number  of  ministers  (usually  about  fifteen)  are  by 
official  usage  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  are  called  eabi- 
net  ministers,  but  they  have  no  recognized  legal  character. 
The  names  of  the  members  who  comjiose  the  cabinet  are 
never  officially  announced;  no  record  is  kept  of  its  resolu- 
tions or  meetings,  nor  has  its  e.\istence  been  recognized  by 
any  act  of  Parliament.  The  British  cabinet  always  includes 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  (who  is  prime  minister),  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  five  secretaries  of  state. 

Cabin  Run,  a  township  of  Mineral  co.,  West  Va.   Pop 

822. 

Cabi'ri,  or  Cabciri  [Or.  Kifftipoi],  ancient  divinities 
worshipped  in  Samothrace,  Phfcnicia,  Greece,  and  other 
countries.  The  myth  of  the  Cabiri,is  obscure,  and  not 
well  explained  by  ancient  writers.  Their  worship  was  per- 
formed with  much  solemnity  and  mj'stery. 

Ca'ble,  a  rope  or  a  chain,  emjiloyed  on  shipboard  to 
suspend  and  retain  the  anchors,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  wire  ropes,  especially  such  as 
are  used  in  suspension  bridges,  to  submarine  telegraph 
lines,  etc.  Rope  cables  are  made  of  the  best  heuiji,  of 
manilla,  or  of  coir.  The  circumference  varies  from  about 
three  inches  to  twenty-six.  A  number  of  yarns  are  twisted 
to  form  a  I  Us  it  in ;  three  lissums,  twisted  in  an  opposite 
direction,  form  a  phiin-hiid  or  strand  :  and  three  or  four 
strands  twisted  in  the  direction  of  the  yarns  in  a  lissum 
form  a  ruble.  The  strength  of  a  cable  eighteen  inches  in 
circumference  is  about  sixty  tons;  the  strength  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  cube  of  the  diameter.  On  shipboard,  cables 
receive  the  names  of  cA^'e/"  cables,  ^ojcer  cables,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  anchor  to  which  they  are  attached.  Hempen 
cables  are  now  generally  spun  by  the  wonderfully  ingenious 
machinery  invented  by  the  late  Prof.  Ireadwell  of  Harvard 
College. 

Chain  cables  consist  of  links,  the  length  of  each  of 
which  is  about  six  diameters  of  the  iron  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  breadth  about  three  and  a  half  diameters. 
The  stay-pins,  to  strengthen  the  links,  are  of  cast-iron. 
The  sizes  of  chain  cables  are  denoted  by  the  thickness  of 
the  rod-iron  for  the  links. 

The  defects  in  chain  cables  as  compared  with  those  of 
hemp  are  the  greater  weight,  the  less  elasticity,  and  the 
greater  care  required  in  management ;  but  the  advantages 
more  than  counterbalance  these  defects,  and  have  led  to  the 
very  extensive  adoption  of  chain  cables.  Wire  cables  are 
sometimes  used  for  the  standing  rigging  of  ships. 

Cable  City,  a  post-township  of  Deer  Lodge  co.,  Mon. 
Pop.  280. 

Cabochiens,  a  number  of  journeymen  butchers  who 
took  their  name  from  their  leader,  Jean  Caboche.  They 
were  partisans  of  John,  duT[e  of  Burgundy,  whoso  cause 
they  maintained  against  the  Armagnacs.  Their  outrages 
in  Paris  caused  the  citizens  to  rise  against  them  in  141S. 

Ca'bo  Fri'o  {i.  c  "cool  cape"),  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Brazil,  is  on  the  Atlantic,  near  a  cape  of  its  own  name,  75 
miles  N.  E.  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
Lake  Araruama. 

Cabomba'c6<B  [from  Cahomha,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  aquatic  plants,  allied  to 
the  Nympheacea?.  They  are  indigenous  in  North  and  .'<outh 
America  and  Australia,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  dis- 
tinct carpels,  abundant  albumen  in  the  secils,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  torus.  They  arc  included  in  the  order  Nymphe- 
aceje  by  some  botanists. 

Cabool',  or  Cabul,  a  fortified  city  of  Afghanistan,  on 
the  Caliofd  River,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  is  SO  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  (Jhuznee,  and  is  elevated  about  (HOO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  lat.  34°  3(1'  N..  Ion.  M°  C  E.  The  cli- 
mate in  winter  is  very  severe.  The  citadel,  (Milled  Bala  His- 
sar,  includes  the  palace  of  the  khan,  (he  government  offices, 
royal  gardens,  and  numer(uis  dwellings.  The  streets  are 
narrow  ;  the  houses  are  twit  or  three  stories  high,  and  have 
flat  roofs.  The  public  buildings  are  no!  remarkable.  Calxiol 
is  widely  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  excellent  quality  of 


its  fruits,  apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  grapes,  etc.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade  as  an  entrepOt  between  India  and 
Toorkistan.  The  people  of  Cabool  are  Mohammedans  and 
a  mixture  of  several  races.  Ludcr  the  emperor  Biber, 
Cabool  was  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  was  taken 
by  Tamerlane  about  1400,  and  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1738.  The 
British  captured  it  in  ls:iU,  but  in  Jan.,  IK42,  the  Afghans 
revolted  and  massacred  the  British  army.  Pop.  estimated 
at  60,000. 

Caboose,  or  CambooNC  [fier.  Knhuu],  a  name  of 
the  kitchen  or  cook-room  in  a  merchant-ship.  In  coasting- 
vessels  the  term  is  applied  to  a  portable  caet-iron  cooking- 
stove  on  the  dock. 

Cab'ot,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.  It 
has  miuiulaclures  of  lumber,  woollens,  etc.     Pop.  I27tf. 

Cabot  (liKouoK),  a  statesman  and  Federalist,  born  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  iJce.  3,  17J2.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  V.  S.  in  17110,  and  was  jtresident  of  the  Ilarlford 
Convention  in  1.H14.  He  was  distinguished  for  sound  judg- 
ment, and  was  well  versed  in  political  economy.  iJied 
Ajiril  in,  1S23. 

Cabot  (John),  a  foreign  merchant  of  Bristol  who  after 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  which  sailed  in  the  spring 
of  14(17.  They  reached  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  June 
24,  and  were  in  EnglamI  again  in  August. 

Cabot  (Sebastian),  an  eminent  navigator,  a  son  of  Ihe 
preceding,  was  born  in  Bristol  about  1477.  He  coninuind<cl 
a  ship  in  his  father's  voyage,  and  in  1400  conducted 
another  expedition,  and  visited  the  (iulf  of  Mexico.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  .service  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  in 
1512,  he  conimanilcd  an  expedition  which  examined  the 
coasts  of  Brazil  and  l.a  Plata  in  1520.  He  returned  to 
England  in  I54S.  aftfr  wbiidi  a  ]iension  was  granterl  to 
him  by  Edward  VI.  Died  about  1557.  (Sec  Richaku  Bid- 
DLE,  "Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,"  1831.) 

Ca'bra  (ane.  yt'i/iilmim),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cordova.  30  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Ihe  city  of  C6rdova. 
It  has  a  college,  a  cathedral,  a  c<mven(,  and  manufactures 
of  linens,  hate,  soap,  bricks,  etc.  The  neighboring  region 
is  volcanic,  and  produces  excellent  wine.     Pop.  11,500. 

Cabral'  (Pkiuio  AtvAnEz),  a  Portuguese  navigator 
noted  as  the  discoverer  of  Brazil,  was  born  about  I4ii(t. 
He  commanded  a  fleet  which  Emmanuel  of  Portugal  sent 
to  the  East  ludies  in  1500.  Having  been  carried  out  of 
his  course  by  a  westward  oceun  current,  he  discovered 
Brazil  in  Ajiril,  1500.  Ho  afterwards  pursued  his  voyage 
to  Calicut,  and  made  conquests  in  India,  where  he  foun<lcd 
the  first  Portuguese  factory.  He  returned  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  arrived  in  Juue,  1501.     Died  about  1520. 

Cabri-'ra  (Ramon),  a  Spanish  general  and  CarlisI, 
noted  for  his  cruelty,  was  born  at  Tortosa  Aug.  31,  1810, 
In  the  civil  war  which  began  about  1S34  he  fought  for 
Bon  Carlos  against  the  Christinos,  and  became  a  leader  of 
guerillas.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Buiiol  in  Feb.,  1837, 
and  took  Valencia,  but  he  was  driven  out  of  Spain  by  Es- 
partero  in  1840,  ami  retired  to  France.  He  returned  in 
1848  and  renewed  the  contest,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
went  into  exile  in  Jan.,  1840.     D.  Aug.  29,  1876. 

Caoa'o,  the  fruit  of  the  Thfuhrnmn  Curao,  a  tree  of 
tropical  America,  of  the  order  Byttueriaceie.  Chocolate 
is  made  of  the  roasted  (dly  kernels  of  the  cacao  nut,  which 
also  yields  cacao  butter.  This  tree  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  cocoanut  tree  nor  with  the  coca  of  Peru. 

Cacao  liutter,  a  fixed  oil,  hard  and  solid  at  ordinary 
temjieratnres.  which  is  yieMed  in  largo  (|uantities  by  the 
fruit  (»f  Tfuobruiiia  Cantn.  It  is  extracted  by  heat  and 
pressure.  It  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  stearin, 
with  some  (ilein  and  ]ialmitin.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  cosmetics,  and  is  especially  useful  in  ]diar- 
maey  in  the  preparation  of  suppositories.  The  niafurra 
tallow  which  is  brcoigbl  from  Madagascar  closely  resembles 
the  above  in  chemical  and  physical  properties.  Cacao  but- 
ter is  not  to  be  eonlounded  with  cocoa  butter,  which  is  a 
kind  of  palm  oil,  used  in  Ihe  manufacture  of  soap, 

Cac'apon,  or  tJroat  Cacapon,  a  river  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, rises  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Hardy  county,  flows 
nearly  north-eastward  through  Hampshire  and  Morgan 
counties,  and  enters  the  Potitmac.    Lenglh,  about  14(t  miles. 

Cacapon,  a  township  of  Morgan  eo.,  West  Va.  P.  058. 

Cacca'mo,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Pa- 
lermo, about  18  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Palermo.     P.  7233. 

Cllccrcs,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  Ihe  N.  by 
Salamanca,  on  the  E.  by  .\vila.  Tcdcdo.  and  Ciudad  Heal, 
on  the  S.  by  Badajoz.  and  on  Ihe  W.  by  Portugal.  .\ren, 
8014  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  Tagus. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  several  ranges  of  mountains. 
Capital,  CScercs.     Pop.  30.i,70O. 
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Caceres  fane.  Castra  CmcUia),  a  town  of  Spain,  cap- 
ital of  tlie  above  province,  is  situated  on  high  ground  lb 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Trujillo.  It  contains  an  old  castle, 
an  episcopal  palace,  several  convents  and  hospitals,  a 
theatre,  a  Jesuits'  college,  and  a  bull-ring  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Spain.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens, 
woollen  goods,  hats,  soap,  wine,  etc.  Interesting  Roman 
and  Moorish  antiquities  are  found  here.     Pop.  lo.^OO. 

Ca'cercs,  Nue'va  (/.  e.  "New  Caccros").  a  town  of 
the  Philippine  Ishinds,  in  Luzon,  on  its  S.  E.  coast,  184 
miles  S.  or  S.  E.  of  Manila,  a  seat  of  a  bishop.  Pop,  in- 
cluding suluirbs,  about  12,000. 

Cachalot,   kasha-lot,  or  Sperm   Whale   [Catodun 


Cachalot,  or  Sperm  Whale. 


viacrocephalus),  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Cetacea,  is 
much  sought  after,  not  only  on  account  of  the  oil,  but 
also  for  the  spermaceti  and  ambergris  which  it  yields. 
Unlike  the  right-whale  family,  it  affords  no  whalebone. 
The  cachalot  belongs  to  the  family  of  Cetacea  called  Phy- 
seteridie,  of  wliich  there  are  three  or  four  existing  genera. 
The  common  cachalot  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range. 
It  may  be  said  to  inhabit  all  seas,  except  those  near  the 
poles,  although  most  abundant  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  cachalot  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet.  The  head  is  enormous,  forming  about  one- 
half  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  length.  The  body  tapers  from  the  head  to  the 
tail.  The  color  is  dark  gray,  nearly  black  on  the  upper 
parts,  but  lighter  beneatli.  Old  males,  or  bull-whales, 
have  a  largo  gray  spot  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The 
muzzle  is  obtuse,  as  if  suddenly  cut  off  in  front. .  In  a 
jHotuberance  on  the  front  surface  of  the  head  is  the  blow- 
hole, which  is  single,  and  situated  a  little  on  the  left  side. 
The  mouth  is  very  large;  and  the  throat,  unlike  that  of  the 
Greenland  whale,  is  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  body  of 
a  man.  The  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the  lower,  aiid  is 
destitute  of  teeth  and  whalebone,  though  rudimentary  teeth 
exist  within  the  gums;  the  lower  jaw  has  from  twenty  to 
tweuty-tive  teeth  on  each  side,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
animal.  The  teeth  are  conical,  projecting  about  two  inches 
from  the  gum.  The  lower  jaw  is  very  narrow,  the  two 
branches  being  in  contact  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
its  length.  The  cervical  vertebra;,  except  the  first,  are 
consolidated  into  one.  The  dorsal  fin  is  represented  by  a 
protuberance  halfway  between  the  neck  and  the  tail ;  and 
these  parts  are  seen  above  water  in  the  ordinary  swim- 
ming of  the  animal.  The  pectoral  fins  are  small,  and  seem 
scarcely  to  aid  in  progression,  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  large  and  powerful  tail-fin.  which  is  very  broad,  and  i's 
divided  into  two  lobes,  called  flukes. 

The  head  is  in  part  occupied  by  a  cartilaginous  cavity 
in  front  of  and  above  the  skull,  called  by  whalers  the  case, 
which  is  the  chief  receptacle  for  spermaceti.  This  sub- 
stance being  light,  the  animal  in  swimming  raises  its  head 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  it  also  does  even 
when  at  rest.  The  case  frequently  holds  as  much  as  ten 
large  barrels  of  spermaceti.  It  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments communicating  with  each  other.  The  substance 
which  it  contains  is  a  semi-fluid,  but  hardens  on  coolin"; 
it  consists  of  spermaceti  and  oil;  the  oil  ia  separated  by 


draining  and  squeezing.  What  purpose  the  spermaceti 
serves  is  not  well  known,  except  that  of  giving  buoyancj^ 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  body :  it  is  distinct  from  the  brain, 
which  is  small.  Cavities  filled  with  spermaceti  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  body  and  through  the  external  fat  or 
blubber.  The  blubber  of  the  cachalot  is  not  nearly  equal 
in  thickness  to  that  of  the  Greenland  whale,  being  only 
from  eight  to  fourteen  inches  thick.  It  is  removed  from 
the  body  in  great  strips,  "and  is  heated  in  largo  pots,  the 
skin  of  the  whalo  serving  for  fuel.  The  Juuk,  a  thick 
elastic  mass  which  lies  immediately  under  the  case,  yields 
also  considerable  oil. 

Squids  and  cuttle-fishes  appear  to  bo  its  chief  food.  Its 
herds  are  called  schools  or 
pods  by  whalers.  Five  hun- 
dred or  more  have  been  seen 
in  a  single  herd.  Large  herds 
generally  consist  of  females, 
with  a  few  males ;  herds  of 
young  males  also  occur;  soli- 
tary individuals  arc  almost 
always  old  males.  Terrible 
conflicts  take  jdace  among  the 
males,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  the  lower  jaw  dislocated 
or  broken  in  conscqucnco  of 
these  fights. 
Revised byC.W.  Greene. 

Cache,  k^sh,  a  French 
word  signifying  a  "  hiding- 
place,"  is  a  name  given  in 
the  Wcftern  U.  S.  to  subter- 
ranean holes  in  which  trav- 
ellers and  trappers  hide  pro- 
visions and  other  property, 
to  preserve  them  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians 
and  wild  animals.  They  are 
carefully  covered  with  sods, 
and  the  surface  is  made  close- 
ly to  resemble  the  surround- 
ing earth,  care  being  taken  to 
leave  no  trace  of  the  work. 

Cache,  a  county  of  Utah, 
bordering  on  Idaho.  Area,  about  20U{)  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  Bear  Kiver,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Wasatch  range  of  mountains.  The  soil  is  partly  pro- 
ductive. Some  wool  is  raised.  Capital,  Logan.  Pop. 
S229. 

Cache,  a  township  of  Green  co.    Ark.     Pop.  7C6. 

Cache,  a  township  of  Jackson  co..  Ark.     Pop.  377. 

Cache,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co..  Ark.     Pop.  128. 

Cache,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1452. 

Cache  Creek-  a  post-township  of  Yolo  co.,  Cal.   Pop. 

son-. 

Cache  River  of  Arkansas  rises  near  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  the  State.  It  flows  in  a  S.  S,  W.  direction,  and  enters 
the  White  River  near  Clarendon.    Length,  about  150  miles. 

Cachet,  Lettres  de,  l^tr  deh  k.Vshi',  was  a  term  ap- 
plied in  France  under  the  old  regime  to  letters  or  orders 
signed  with  the  private  seal  of  the  king  and  used  as  instru- 
ments of  despotic  power.  Before  the  seventeenth  century 
they  were  not  often  employed,  but  in  the  reign  of  Louis 

XIV.  they  became  very  common.  Many  persons  were  ar- 
rested by  such  warrants  and  imprisoned  without  trial  in  the 
eighteenth  century.     It  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis 

XV.  lettres  de  cachet  were  sold  by  one  of  the  mistresses  of 
the  king  to  any  one  whp  would  pay  money  for  them.  About 
twentj'-two  of  these  warrants  were  issued  against  the  famous 
Mirabcau.     They  were  abolished  in  Jan.,  1790. 

Cachex'ia  [from  the  Gr,  Kaxf$^a,  a  "bad  habit"  of 
body],  in  medical  practice,  a  diseased  or  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  body.  CuUcn  having  given  extensive  circula- 
tion to  the  word  as  indicating  a  large  group  of  chronic  dis- 
eases, cachexia  has  come  to  be  chiefly  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  conditions  in  which  the  general  nutrition  cf  the 
body  is  at  fault.  Thus,  cancerous  cachexia  indicates  the 
state  of  ill-health  associated  with  the  growth  of  cancer  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  ;  gouty  cachexia,  the  state  of  the 
general  system  in  gout,  as  opposed  tothemere  local  attack. 
All  cachexias  are  associated  with  constitutional  diseases, 
and  most  of  them  tend  to  become  hereditary.  The  term 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  dyserasia. 

Cachica'ma,  called  also  Tatou-pe'ba,  the  "nine- 
banded  armadillo"  [Dtint/pus  nucr/ii-ciiictu>i),  an  edentate 
mammal  found  from  Texas  to  Paraguay.  It  is  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  has  a  long  tail.  Both  body  and  tail  are 
covered  with  plates,  those  of  the  tail  in  horny  rings,  and 
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those  of  the  body  (in  part)  disposed  in   nine  bands,  so 
united  as  to  admit  of  some  motion.     Tliis  animal  can  be 
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Cachieama. 
readily  tamed.     Its  food  is  principally  ants,  but  it  also  is 
fond  of  vegctaljles  and  of  carrion. 

Cach'oloilgy  a  beautiful  mineral,  sometimes  called 
Pearl  Opal^  is  a  milk-white  variety  of  opal,  nearly  al- 
lied to  hydrophane.  It  is  upaque  and  pearly,  has  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  sometimes  has  a  reddish  tinge.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  river  Cach,  in  Bueharia,  where  it 
was  first  discovered. 

Cac'oilyle,  or  Arsendimcthyl,  is  an  e.\tremely 
poisonous  organic  substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  arsenic  (CilleAs).  It  has  been  proposed  to  ompluy  the 
oxide  of  cacodyle  as  a  deadly  ageut  in  war.  This  com- 
pound, known  as  Cudct's  fiimin<i  liiiiiur,  has  the  projierty 
of  taking  fire  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air,  evolv- 
ing abundant  deadly  fumes.  Tlius,  a  shell  filled  with  it 
would,  on  bursting,  cover  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  with 
a  liquid  which  would  take  fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  would 
likewise  spread  death  by  its  fumes.  The  term  nxcodi/le  is 
from  the  (ireek  KaKoi,  "  bad,"  o^m,  to  "  smell,"  and  i\ri, 
"  matter"  or  "  stufl'."     (See  Kakodyle.) 

Cacoii'na,  a  post-village  and  parish  of  Temiscouata 
en.,  province  of  Quelieo  ( Canada),  on  the  S.  E.  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Riviere  du  Lou]i  division 
of  the  Urand  Trunk  Railway,  and  is  a  place  of  summer  re- 
sort for  salt-wiiter  bathing  and  for  fishing  and  hunting. 
Pop.  of  vilhige  in  1871,  Oil ;  of  parish,  l:!33. 

Cacta'cesE  (named  from  Curiiis,  one  of  the  genera),  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  remarkable  for^  their 
gay  and  largo  flowers,  and  for  the  grotesque  forms  of  some 
of  the  species,  which  are  nearly  all  succulent.  It  ciunpriscs 
about  5U0  species,  all  natives  of  .Vmcrica,  growing  in  hot 
climates  and  arid  situations,  to  which  they  are  well  adapted 
by  their  thick  skins,  almost  impervious  to  moisture.  The 
so-called  cactuses  of  the  Old  AVorld  are  often  Euphorbiacea;  ; 
or,  if  they  are  really  cactaceous,  they  are  naturalized  plants. 
The  Cactncea3  for  the  most  part  arc  easily  naturalized,  and 
hence  some  species  abound  in  Southern  Europe  and  .\3ia. 
Most  of  them  are  leafless,  and  instead  of  leaves  have 
clusters  of  hairs  or  prickles.  Among  their  characteristic 
features  are  the  numerous  undistinguishablo  sepals  ami 
petals,  the  scattered  stamens,  the  confluent  styles,  and  the 
cxalbuminous  seeds.  Their  curious  and  vastly  diversified 
forms  constitute  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  vegetation  of 
the  warm  regions  of  America.  In  some  species,  as  the  melon 
cactus  or  melon  thistle,  the  stem  swells  into  a  globe. 
Other  species  have  long  creeping  or  trailing  stems.  This 
order  comprises  the  night-blo.uning  eereus,  the  (),mnha  or 
prickly  pear,  which  bears  an  edible  fruit,  and  tlio  nopal,  on 
which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds.  The  stems  of  the  Cac- 
taceiB  abound  in  a  juice  which  affords  a  wholesome  and 
valuable  beverage  to  men  and  animals  m  the  long  dry 
season  which  prevails  where  they  grow.  Many  species 
occur  as  epiphytes  on  forest  trees.  The  Cactaceie  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  greenhouses  an.l  holhcuises  in  bng- 
land  and  the  IT.  ri.  Most  of  them  are  easily  nropagated 
by  branches,  which  arc  allowed  to  dry  a  liltlc  be  lore  they 
are  planted.  Numerous  species  are  natives  of  the  L.  &., 
especially  in  the  extreme  S.  W. 
Cactus.    Soo  Cactack.e. 


Ca'cuSf  in  classic  mythology,  an  Italian  robber  and 
giant,  said  to  be  a  son  of  Vulcau.  He  stole  some  oxen  of 
Hercules,  and  dragged  them  by  their  tails  into  the  cave 
which  he  usually  inhabited,  so  that  they  could  not  be  dis- 
covered  by  their  tracks,  llercules,  however,  heard  them 
bellow,  and  killed  Caeus. ® 

Cadain'ba,  or  Kudum'ba,  the  wood  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Xaiu-Uttf  a  genus  (»f  East  Indian  trees  of  the  order 
Cinchonaeea.'.  The  .\'(j(n7<«  f'ttdaiuhuis  a  noble  tree  which 
boars  orange-colored  fragrant  flowers,  and  is  highly  prized 
for  its  shade.  The  wood,  which  is  yellow,  soft,  and  fine- 
grained, is  useful  for  several  purposes.  The  wood  of  .V«n- 
rlra  cordi/otiu,  a  large  tree  wliicli  grows  in  the  mountains 
of  llindostan,  is  used  for  flooring-plauks. 

Ca\ln  Mos'tOf  da  (Li'igd,  a  navigutor,  bom  at  Ven- 
ice in  I  i;JL'.  Having  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,  he  explored  in  1 1  Ji-oO  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  tiambia.  He  wrote  a  narrative 
of  his  voyage  (IJtJD.     I'ied  in  1101. 

Cndas'tral  Sur'vpy  [Fr.  co(/n«trt],  a  term  recently 
adojUcd  by  the  English  and  other  European  nations,  is 
used  to  denote  a  survey  on  a  large  scale.  A  cadastral  as 
opposed  to  a  topographical  map  may  be  defined  as  one  on 
which  the  objects  represented  agree  as  to  their  relative 
positions  and  dimensions  with  the  objects  on  the  fiice  of  the 
country,  while  a  topograpliical  man,  usually  drawn  on  a 
small  scale,  exaggerates  the  dimensions  of  houses  and  the 
width  of  roads  and  streams,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness. 
The  usual  scale  of  cadastral  maps  is  nearly  twenty-five 
inches  to  a  mile. 

Caddott's  Pass,  a  township  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  cc, 
Mon.     I'ipp.  71. 

Cad'dico-(ly,  or  Caddis-fly  (PAi-^janci'iin),  afamily 
of  insects  of  the  order  Meuroptera,  considered  by  Mr.  Kirby 
a  distinct  order,  Trichoptera.  The  caildiee-flies  difler  in 
imjiortnut  particulars  from  the  other  neuropterous  insects, 
anil  exhibit  jioints  of  intimate  resemblance  to  the  Lepidop- 
tera.  These  insects  are  most  interesting,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  their  larvie,  of  which  the  larger  kinds  are  the  cad- 
dice-worms  or  cad-bait  of  ISritish  anglers.  The  species  of 
caddicc-fly  are  numerous  in  the  U.  S.,  and  they  are  more 
so  in  the  north  than  in  the  .■south  of  Europe.  The  angler 
looks  for  cad-bait  about  the  edges  of  streams  and  under 
stones,  or  on  the  stalks  of  aquatic  plants.  As  a  bait,  the 
caddiee  is  almost  as  deadly  as  the  May-fly,  and  more  so,  in 
running  streams,  than  the  ordinary  worm. 

Cad'do,  a  parish  which  forms  the  N.  \V.  extremity  of 
Louisiana,  has  an  area  of  IL'llii  square  miles.  H  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Red  River  nod  the  Ureal  Raft,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  Cadilo  and  Soda  lakes,  which  are  navi- 
gable and  communicate  with  Red  River.  Cotton  and  corn 
are  tho  chief  crops.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Texas  aail 
Pacific  R.  R.     Capital,  Shrevcport.     Pop.  21,711. 

Caddo,  a  township  of  Clarke  eo.,  Ark.     Pop.  2717. 

Caddo,  a  township  of  Montgomery  CO.,  Ark.    Pop.  234. 

Cade  (.Iaok).  an  Irishmiin  who  called  himself  Morti- 
MEn,  the  Icadcrof  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Kent 
in  .lunc.  I  liO.  He  marched  with  about  IC.UUO  insurgents 
towards  London,  and  encamped  on  lilaekheath.  Among 
their  motives  for  rebellion  was  oppressive  taxation.  Hav- 
ing defeated  a  royal  army  which  was  .sent  against  him, 
hc"entered  London,  in  which  he  maintained  strict  order,  but 
he  caused  Lord  Say,  a  royal  favorite,  to  bo  put  to  death. 
Many  of  his  followers  were  induced  to  disperse  by  a  prom- 
ise of  jiardon.  Cade  fled,  but  was  pursued  and  killed  July 
11,  lIoO. 

Cade,  Oil  of  [Fr.  hmlc  de  cade],  a  thin  tar  distilled 
from  the  wood  of  ./iiin';>crii«  oj-i/crdrus,  is  used  in  tho  medi- 
cal treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Ca'drnce  [from  the  Lat.  nirfo,  to  '•  fall "],  n  fall,  a  de- 
cline, a  state  of  sinking ;  a  fall  of  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  ;  a  sound  or  tone.  In  horsemanship,  an  equal 
measure  or  proportion  observed  by  a  horse  in  all  his  mo- 
tions. 

Cadknce,  in  music,  the  conclusion  of  a  song  or  of  some 
parts  in  certain  places  of  the  piece,  dividing  it  into  so  many 
numbers  or  periods.  The  cadence  takes  place  when  tho 
parts  fall  on  a  note  or  chord  naturally  expected  by  the  ear, 
just  as  a  period  completes  the  .sense  in  a  disc.iur.se.  A 
cadence  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect— the  former,  when  it 
consists  of  two  notes  sung  after  each  otlier.  or  by  degrees 
conjoined  in  each  of  the  two  parts,  the  harmony  ol  the  imh 
preceding  that  of  the  key-note;  and  it  is  calle.l  perleet.  be- 
cause it  satisfies  tho  ear.  It  is  imperfect  when  the  key-note 
with  its  harmony  precedes  that  of  the  fifth  without  its 

~»  iThTrheen  sumteslifl  tbnt  this  name  Is  fr.>m  IheC.m-k  »«««, 

"bad,"    having    been    Kivell     h.     conlnidlstinellnn    l„    1  J-""'  ->' 
(Elav«p«),  ..  «.  "good  man."     tS,e  VlKoll,".l-.neld,    Ikk.1.  vliL| 
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added  Seventh.  A  cadence  is  said  to  be  broken  or  inter- 
rupted wlien  the  bass  rises  a  major  or  minor  second,  instead 
of  falling  a  tifth. 

Ca'dency  [from  the  Lat.  cndo,  to  "  fall  "  or  "  descend  "], 
in  heraldry,  the  marks  by  which  the  shields  of  the  younger 
members  of  families  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
elder  and  from  each  other.  No  distinction  is  usually  made 
between  marks  of  cadency,  differences,  distinctions,  or  bri- 
sures,  though  the  last  term  is  used  to  include  not  only  dif- 
ferences in  general,  but  also  the  so-called  abatements. 
There  is  convenience  in  the  practice  followed  in  Scotland, 
of  appropriating  the  marks  of  cadency  to  distinguishing 
the  sons  from  the  father,  and  from  each  other  during  the 
father's  lifetime,  and  of  adopting  other  distinctions  after 
the  death  of  their  father.  Another  mode  of  differencing 
the  shields  of  brothers  in  early  times  was  liy  changing  the 
tinctures,  but  this  is  now  regarded  as  too  extensive  a  change. 

The  differences  used  by  the  British  royal  family  are  found 
in  some  peerages.  The  label  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is 
plain,  whilst  those  of  the  other  princes  and  princesses  are 
charged  with  crosses,  fleurs-de-lis,  hearts,  or  other  figures 
for  the  sake  of  distinction.  Labels,  crescents,  mullets, 
martlets,  etc.  are  the  usual  marks  of  cadency,  and  the  rules 
governing  their  use  are  comjjlicated  and  fanciful. 

Caden'za,  in  music,  an  ornamental  succession  of  notes 
introduced  at  pleasure  at  the  end  of  a  phrase. 

Cadet'  (fem.  cadelte),  [a  French  word  signifying 
"younger,"  '* junior"].  Cadet  as  a  noun  means  younger 
son,  younger  brother:  a  military  officer  who  is  junior  to 
another  is  a  cadet  in  respect  to  him.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied in  France  and  other  countries  to  a  student  of  the  art 
of  war  and  military  science.  The  students  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  are  called  cadets,  as  are 
thtise  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  There  are  also 
medical  cadets,  recognized  as  of  a  distinct  rank  in  the  U.  S. 
"Army  Regulations."  (See  Military  Academy  (U.S.), 
by  Prof.  George  L.  Andrews.) 

Cadet,  Naval,  is  the  lowest  grade  of  officer  in  the 
British  navy,  t'adets  enter  the  naval  service  at  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Every  captain  on  being  appointed 
to  a  ship  has  a  right  to  nominate  a  cadet,  and  every  fiag- 
ofiicer  can  nominate  two  on  receiving  his  flag.  The  others 
are  nominated  by  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  subject  to 
the  regulations  for  competitive  examination.  They  first 
pass  three  months  on  a  training-ship  in  port  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  seamanship,  and  are  thence  transferred  to  sea- 
going ships.  After  the  cadet  has  served  fifteen  months  at 
sea  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  midshipman. 
(See  Naval  Academy,  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Smith.) 

Ca'di,  an  Arabic  word  signifj'ing  judge  or  jurist,  is  the 
title  of  an  inferior  judge  among  the  Turks  and  other  Mo- 
hammedan nations.  They  must  be  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  priesthood,  as  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  constitute 
their  code  of  laws. 

Ca'dion,  a  township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Ark.   Pop.  5S7. 

Ca'diz,  a  province  which  forms  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Seville,  on  the  E.  by  Mdlaga, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Huelva.  Area,  2S09  square  miles.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  province  contains  large  forests.  Capital, 
Cadiz.     Pop.  417,346. 

Cadiz  (anc.  Gades),  an  important  city  and  seaport  of 
Spain,  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  isle  of 
Leon,  about  94  miles  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Seville ;  lat.  36° 
32'  N.,  Ion.  6°  IS'  AV.  Its  site  is  a  long  narrow  isthmus 
or  tongue  of  land  surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides,  hav- 
ing on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  an  inlet  called  the  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
which  forms  a  good  and  capacious  harbor.  It  is  accessible  , 
from  the  mainland  only  by  a  tongue  of  land,  which  in 
some  places  is  only  200  yards  wide,  and  is  strongly  de- 
fended by  several  forts.  The  houses,  built  of  white  free- 
stone, present  a  bright  appearance  from  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  well  paved  and  regular.  Among 
the  principal  edifices  are  two  cathedrals,  an  old  and  anew, 
the  lighthouse  of  San  Sebastian,  172  feet  high,  and  a  hos- 
pital called  Casa  de  Misericordia.  The  convent  of  the 
Capuchins  possesses  two  excellent  pictures  by  Murillo. 
The  city  contains  two  theatres,  a  medical  school,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  an  academy  of  fine  arts.  Cadiz  is  one  of  the 
first  commercial  cities  of  Spain,  but  is  probably  inferior  to 
Barcelona  in  the  value  of  its  imports.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  sherry  wine,  olive  oil,  salt,  metals,  and  fruits. 
Among  the  imports  are  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  hides,  indigo, 
cotton,  dyewoods,  fish,  and  coal.  The  commerce  of  this 
port  is  much  less  extensive  than  it  was  formerly.  Cadiz 
is  the  southern  terminus  of  a  railway  which  connects  it 
with  Seville.  The  isle  of  Leon  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  channel,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge. 


Here  are  manufactures  of  mantillas,  fans,  glass,  soap,  cot- 
ton and  silk  stuffs,  hats.  etc.  Cadiz,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Europe,  was  founded  by  the  Ph(e- 
nicians,  probably  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The 
Carthaginians  became  masters  of  it  during  the  first  Punic 
war,  but  the  Romans  obtained  possession  of  it  in  206  B.  C, 
after  which  it  became  a  city  of  great  wealth  and  imjiort- 
ance.  It  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  earl  of  Essex  in 
1596,  and  was  blockaded  in  1656  by  Admiral  Blake,  who 
captured  two  rich  galleons.  It  was  besieged  bv  the 
French  from  Feb.,  Isio,  until  Aug.,  1812.     Pop.  61,7'50. 

Cadiz,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Trigg  co.,  Ky.,  on 
Little  River,  230  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  one 
weekly  paper.     Pop.  680. 

Cadiz,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Harrison  co.,  0.,  is 
about  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Wheeling,  and  120  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Columbus.  A  branch  railroad,  six  miles  long,  connects 
it  with  the  Pan  Handle  route  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati. 
It  has  two  national  banks,  two  private  banks,  two  news- 
papers, and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  great  wool-grow- 
ing district.     Pop.  1639.  Ed.  "Republican." 

Cadiz,  a  post-township  of  Green  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1401. 

Cad'miam,  a  white  metal  having  a  slight  bluish  cast, 
discovered  in  1S17  by  Stromeyer,  and  also  independently 
by  Hermann,  named  from  cadmia  foH»lli«,  a  name  given  to 
an  ore  of  zinc  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  The 
n.ame  is  said  by  some  to  have  come  from  that  of  Cadmus. 
Symbol,  Cd ;  atomic  weight,  112;  sp.  gr.  after  fusion,  8.6; 
hammcred,  8.7,  nearly.  Cadmium  is  lustrous,  takce  a  fine 
polish,  and  possesses  a  fibrous  fracture.  It  tarnishes  very 
slightly  in  the  air,  and  only  burns  at  a  high  heat.  It  is 
more  tenacious  than  tin,  though,  like  that  metal,  a  bar  of 
it  gives  a  "  cry  "  when  bent.  It  melts  below  260°,  and  vola- 
tilizes at  about  360°  C.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  the  sulphide 
"greenockite"atBishopstown,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  and 
incidentally  as  a  constituent  of  various  zinc  ores,  as  the  car- 
bonate, silicate,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  sulphide  in  several  local- 
ities. The  zinc  flowers  in  the  flues  of  zinc-reducing  furnaces 
contain  even  as  much  as  1 1  per  cent,  of  cadmium.  Commer- 
cial English  zinc  often  contains  cadmium.  The  metal  is  read- 
ily soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  hut  slightly  so  in  other  acids, 
except  at  a  boiling  temperature.  It  forms  two  oxides.  CdO 
and  CdaO,  of  which  the  former  (the  monoxide)  is  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  salts.  The  suboxide  is  greenish.  The  mon- 
oxide varies  in  color  from  brownish  to  blackish  yellow,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  preparation.  It  is  infusible  and 
not  volatile.  Its  salts  are  mostly  colorless,  and  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  act  as  emetics  :  their  taste  is  disagreeably 
metallic.  The  cadmium  chloride  forms  double  salts  with 
hydrochlorates  of  many  of  the  alkaloids.  Cadmium  is  pre- 
pared by  collecting  the  first  products  of  distillation  from  the 
zinc  ores  containing  it,  and  subjecting  them,  when  mixed 
with  charcoal,  to  two  successive  distillations  in  iron  retorts 
at  a  low  red  heat.  Instead  of  the  last  distillation,  solution 
in  acid  and  purification  in  the  wet  way  is  resorted  to.  The 
demand  for  cadmium  is,  however,  so  small  that  the  working 
up  of  the  furnace  products  containing  considerable  amounts 
of  that  metal  has  been  discontinued  in  some  places  in  Sile- 
sia. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remove  it  from  the  zinc, 
as  it  renders  that  metal  brittle  when  3  ])er  cent,  or  more  is 
present.  Cadmium  finds  its  chief  application  in  the  arts 
in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  which  has  an  intense  yellow 
color,  and  is  used  for  coloring  soaps,  and  in  paints,  etc.  It 
is  known  as  cadmium  yellow  and  jaune  hrillant.  The 
iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium  are  used  in  photography. 
The  metal  is  used  for  forming  a  fusible  with  lead,  tin.  and 
bismuth  for  filling  teeth.  "This  element  is  recognized  in 
the  laboratory  by  being  the  only  one  which  affords  a  yel- 
low sulphide,  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Cad'mns  [Gr.  KoSmo?!.  in  classical  mythology,  was  a 
son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Sidon,  and  a  brother  of  Europa. 
After  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  Cadmus  was 
sent  in  quest  of  her.  According  to  tradition,  ho  founded 
the  city  of  Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  and  invented  sixteen  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  introduced  them  from  Phoenicia 
into  Greece. 

Cad'ron,  a  post-township  of  Conway  co..  Ark.   P.  502. 

Cadu'cens,  in  classic  mythology,  the  symbol  and 
winged  staff  of  Mercury  (Hermes),  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Apollo.  From  this  staff  Mercury  derived  the 
surname  of  Caduclfer.  The  term  caduceus  was  also  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  staff  or  rod  of  laurel  or  olive  which 
was  carried  by  ambassadors  and  heralds  as  a  symbol  of 
peace.  It  had  the  figures  of  two  serpents  twisted  around 
it.  Among  the  moderns  the  caduceus  is  used  as  an  emblem 
of  commerce,  over  which  Mercury  was  supposed  to  preside. 
Still  more  frequently  it  is  the  emblem  of  health  and  of  the 
healing  art. 
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Cadwal'ader  ((ion.  r.EoRr.E),  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 

where  he  practised  law,  served  as  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  was  brevctted  major-general  for 
services  at  Chapultcpec.  Ho  was  major-general  of  Penn- 
sylvania troops  1861-62,  and  in  1862  became  major-general 
of  U.  8.  volunteers.     D.  Feb.  3,  1879. 

Cadwalader,  or  Cadwallader  (John),  an  Amer- 
ican general,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1743.  He  served  as  a 
brigadier-general  at  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Braudywino 
and  Monmouth  (1778).     Died  Feb.  10,  1786.  ' 

Ca'dy  (Albkmarle),  an  American  officer,  bom  in  1807 
in  New  Hampshire,  graduated  at  West  Point  182y,  and 
Oct.  20,  1863,  colonel  Eighth  U.  S.  Infantry.  He  served 
chiefly  at  frontier  posts  1829-61;  on  engineer  duty  1831-37  • 
in  Florida  war  1838-42;  in  war  with  Mexico  1846-48,  en- 
gaged at  Vera  Cruz,  Ccrro  Gordo,  Amazoque,  San  Antonio, 
Churubusco,  and  Molino  del  Key  (wounded  and  brevet 
major) ;  on  Sioux  ex)iedition  1855,  engaged  at  lilue  Waters, 
Dak.;  and  superintendent  of  general  recruiting  1857-59! 
In  the  civil  war  was  in  command  of  the  district  of  Oregon 
1861-62;  acting  inspector-general  of  the  department  of 
the  Pacific  1863,  and  in  command  of  draft  rendezvous  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1864-65.  Brevet  brigadier-general 
U.S.A.  Mar.  1.3,  1865,  for  long  and  faithful  services;  and 
retired  from  active  service  May  18,  1864. 

George  W.  Ccllitm. 
Cspcil'ia  [from  the  Lat.  ca-ftid,  "  blind "],  a  genus  of 
batrachians  formerly  placed  among  serpents  on  account  of 
their  form,  although  breathing  by  gills  when  young  and 
undergoing  a  metamorphosis.  The  body  is  almost  cylin- 
drical, the  head  small,  the  eyes  very  small,  and  in  some 
species  imperfect  or  wanting;  on  which  account  the  name 
was  given.  The  skin  is  viscous  and  annularly  wrinkled, 
appearing  naked,  although  minute  scales  are  found  be- 
tween its  wrinkles.  The  vertebr.'B  are  articulateil  as  in 
fishes  and  not  as  in  serpents,  and  the  skull  is  united  to 
the  first  vertebra  by  two  condyles.  The  ribs  are  short. 
The  original  genus  has  been  subdivided,  now  forming  a 
family,  Cieciliada?.  The  species  are  inhabitants  of  marshy 
or  moist  places,  chiefly  in  Africa  and  South  America. 

Caecil'ins  Sta'tius,  a  Roman  comic  poet  of  high 
reputation,  was  a  native  of  Milan  and  a  friend  of  Ennius. 
He  wrote  nearly  forty  comedies,  of  which  only  small  frag- 
ments are  extant.  Died  in  168  B.  C.  He  was  regarded  by 
ancient  critics  as  a  comic  poet  of  the  first  rank. 

C.xci'ua  Alie'nus  (Anms),  or  A.  Licinius  Cseci- 
na^  a  Roman  general  who  entered  the  service  of  Vitellius 
in  68  A.  D.,  and  obtained  command  of  an  army.  In  the 
year  6il,  Ctecina  and  Valens  defeated  the  army  of  Otlio  at 
Bedriacum.  He  soon  deserted  Vitellius,  and  became  an 
officer  of  Vespasian,  but  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  latter,  and  was  put  to  death  in  79  A.  D. 

Ctp'ciim  [the  neuter  gender  of  the  Lat.  adjective  cre'- 
cuH,  "  lilind  "],  literally,  the  "blind  intestine,"  applied  to  a 
sac  or  branch  of  an  intestine  having  only  one  opening. 
In  man  there  is  only  one  ca>cum.  not  very  large,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  small  intestine,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
colon.  In  the  herbivorous  Mammalia  it  is  comparatively 
large,  and  secretes  an  acid  fluid,  perhaps  supplementing 
the  gastric  juice  in  completing  digestion.  The  cieeum  is 
wanting  in  bats  and  in  the  bear  and  weasel  families. 
Birds  have  two  cieca,  generally  long  and  capacious  in 
those  that  are  omnivorous  or  granivorous.  Reptiles  sel- 
dom have  a  Ciecum.  Fishes  have  the  cicca  attached  to 
the  intestine  at  its  uppermost  part.  The  number  of  these 
is  extremely  various;  sometimes  there  are  only  two,  and 
sometimes  more  than  a  hundred.  The  number  is  different 
even  in  nearly  allied  species.  In  some  fishes,  as  the  cod, 
the  csDc.a  divide  into  smaller  branches.  The  intestinal 
canal  of  some  of  the  infusoria  is  furnished  throughout  its 
length  with  cieca. 

Csed'raon,  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  was  originally 
a  cowherd  attached  to  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  in  Eng- 
land. He  afterwards  became  a  monk,  and  composed,  pro- 
fessedly under  divine  inspiration,  poems  on  religious  sub- 
jects, which  are  thought  to  have  suggested  to  Milton  his 
*'  Paradise  Lost."  Some  of  these  are  the  oldest  extant 
spocimena  of  Anglo-Saxon  metrical  composition.  Died 
about  680  A.  D. 

Cae'lius  Aurclia'nns,an  eminent  medical  writer  who 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  Mi^thodici,  was  born  at  Sicca,  in 
Africa.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  between  UK)  and  300 
A.  I).  He  wrote  two  Latin  works.  "  De  .Morbis  Chronicis" 
("On  Chronic  Diseases"),  and  "  De  Morbis  Acutis"  ("On 
Acute  Diseases  "),  which  are  extant  and  are  highly  prized. 
Caen  [Lat.  Citihimim  or  Cnilomum'\,  a  city  of  Franco, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  is  situated  im  the 
river  Orne,  10  miles  from  the  sea,  and  118  miles  bv  rail 
W.  N.  W.  from  Paris;  lat.  40°  11'  12"  N.,  Ion.  l)°  21'  W. 


It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Normandv.  It  has 
wide,  regular,  and  clean  streets,  several  fine  public  squares, 
and  many  noble  specimens  of  ancient  Norman  architecture! 
The  houses  are  generally  built  of  an  excellent  cream- 
colored  freestone  which  is  quarried  in  the  vicinitv,  and  is 
called  Caks  .Stove  (which  see).  Caen  is  connected  with 
Paris  by  a  railway,  and  with  the  sea  by  a  navigable  canal. 
-Vnong  its  remarkable  edifices  arc  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Etienno,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror;  the  church 
of  La  Trinitf,  or  Abbayc-aux-Dames,  founded  bv  Queen 
Matilda  in  the  eleventh  century;  and  the  church  of  St. 
Pierre,  the  tower  or  spire  of  whiih  is  much  admired.  The 
castle,  commenced  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  finished 
by  his  son,  Henry  I.,  was  partially  destroyed  in  1793. 
This  city  contains  a  large  public  library,  a  museum,  a 
botanic  garden,  a  custom-house,  the  hotel  lif  the  ]>refeclure, 
an  academy  of  arts  and  scienceK.  a  medical  school,  a  nor- 
mal school,  anri  an  asylum  for  deaf-mutcH.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  lace,  crape,  linens,  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain, 
cutlery,  flannel,  hats,  and  gloves.  Caen  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  Angora  and  woolleo 
gloves.  This  was  an  important  place  as  early  as  912, 
when  it  became  subject  to  the  Normans.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  before  he  conquered 
England.  In  1340  it  was  taken  and  pillage.l  bv  Edward 
III.  of  England.  The  iioet  Malherbe  and  Auber  the  com- 
poser were  born  here.     Pop.  41,564. 

Caen  Stone,  a  fine  cream-colored  or  light  yellow 
building-stone  which  is  exported  from  Caen  to  England 
and  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  fine-grained  sandstone,  and  is  eas- 
ily worked.  It  was  extensively  used  in  England  in  the 
filtcenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  cathedrals  of  Win- 
chester and  Canterbury  are  built  of  this  stone. 

Caerle'on  (anc.  A«.«  .Wiirum),  an  old  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  river  Csk,  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  2  miles  N.  K.  of  Newport.  It  is  supposed  to  havo 
been  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  Ilrilitimia  Strmi'ln 
(modern  Wales),  and.  according  to  tradition,  was  a  resi- 
dence of  King  Arthur.  Many  Roman  antiquities  and 
relics  have  been  fruind  here,  as  liaths,  altars,  statues,  coins, 
inscriptions,  and  aqueducts.  Here  is  also  a  ruined  amphi- 
theatre 222  feet  in  length.     Pop.  1281. 

Caernarvon,  a  township  of  Berks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  927. 


Caernarvon,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co..  Pa. 
1566. 


Pop. 


CiPsalpin'ia,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Legunii- 
nosie,  the  type  of  the  sub-order  Ca>salpinieie.  This  sub- 
order is  characterized  by  irregular  flowers  which  are  not 
papilionaceous,  and  comprises  numerous  species,  Sf>mc 
of  which  have  purgative  properties,  as  senna  (f''o»*Mi). 
Others  bear  edible  fruits,  as  the  tamarind  and  the  carob. 
Among  the  jiroducts  of  the  sub-order  are  Coi'AiBA,  Log- 
wood, and  Camwood  (which  see).  They  are  mostly  natives 
of  warm  climates.  The  genus  d mifphiiit  has  jiinnale  or 
bi-])inuate  leaves,  and  ten  stamens  in  each  flower.  The 
red  dyewood  called  snppan-wood  is  obtaine<I  from  the  ('tr»- 
ulpiiiia  Sajtpnn.  Other  species  yichl  the  Brazil-wood  of 
ciimmerce.  Among  the  species  of  the  above  sub-onler 
that  grow  wild  in  the  l'.  S.  arc  the  Cfrriti  t'oriiii/rit«i'«.  the 
O'lci/itttrlita  triuncttnthnH  and  mnnoitjnrma  (honey  locust). 

Cflp'sar,  the  cognomen  of  a  patrician  Roman  family  of 
the  .lulia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
state,  aud  claimed  a  descent  from  lulus,  a  son  of  .T-ineas. 
The  first  member  of  the  family  mentioned  in  history  is 
Sextus  .Julius  Ca-sar,  who  was  privtor  in  208  B.  C.  .\rter 
the  family  hud  beccime  extinct  (at  the  death  of  Nero),  the 
succeeding  emperors  of  Rome  assumed  the  name  of  Ciesar 
as  a  title.  It  subsequently  became  the  title  of  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne, 

Cie'sar  ( Jii.ns),  or.  more  fully,  Caiu<i  Julius  Cie- 
sar,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived, 
was  born  on  the  12th  of  .July,  100  B.C.  He  belonged  to 
the  .Tiilian  tribe  (gt-ns  .lulia),  which  boasted  its  descent 
from  lulus  (or  Jiilus),  the  son  of  .l-Ineas.  In  83  Cirsar  di- 
vorced Cossutia  and  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Cinna.     This  act  offended  .Sulla  (then  in  the  height  of  his 

(lower),  who  commanded  Caesar  to  divorce  the  latter.  On 
lis  refusal  to  obey  he  was  proscribed.  He  was  under  the 
necessity  of  concealing  himself  for  a  time,  but  on  the  inter- 
cession of  mutual  and  influential  friends  the  dictator  re- 
luctantly pardoned  him.  Sulla  is  reporteti  to  have  said  to 
some  of  his  friends  who  interceded  for  him.  that  Ca-sar 
would  some  day  be  the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy,  aclding. 
"In  that  young  man  there  arc  many  .Mariuses."  (.Marios 
had  proved  himself  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  the 
aristocratic  party  had  ever  encountered.)  >*'oou  after,  Cu'snr 
went  to  .Asia  Minor,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Roman  army.  .M'terwanls,  while  on  his  journey  to  Hhodos 
with   a  view  to  study  orati>ry  under  .Apollonius  M"lo,  ho 
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■was  taken  by  pirates.  While  detained  by  them  he  often 
threatened  (in  jest,  as  they  supposed)  that  he  would  put 
them  to  death  when  he  got  his  liberty.  The  required  ran- 
som having  at  last  been  paid,  he  manned  some  vessels, 
l)ursued  and  took  the  pirates,  and  crucified  them  all. 

Having  returned  to  Home,  he  became  a  candidate  for 
popular  honors.  He  was  elected  quaestor  in  68  B.C.  This 
same  vear  his  wife  Cornelia  died,  and  the  next  he  married 
Poinpeia,  a  relative  of  Pompey  the  Great  and  a  grand- 
daughter o(  Sulla,  This  was  done  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Pompey,  who,  since  the  death  of  Sulla,  was  all-pow- 
erful at  Kome.  Ho  was  made  an  sedile  in  65  B.  C,  and 
sought  to  render  himself  popular  by  the  exhibition  of  pub- 
lic games  which  arc  said  to  have  surpassed  in  magnificence 
everything  of  the  kind  ever  before  seen  at  Rome.  He  was 
elected  pontifex  maximus  in  63  B.  C.  In  63  occurred  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  many  suspected  Ca:;sar  of  being 
accessory  to  it.  When  Cicero  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
senate  respecting  the  punishment  which  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  conspirators,  all  the  senator;?  gave  judgment 
in  favor  of  their  death,  until  it  came  to  Ciesar's  turn  to 
speak.  He  maintained  that  it  was  contrary  to  justice 
and  highly  inexpedient  to  put  men  of  their  rank  to  death 
without  a  full  trial.  His  argument  had  great  weight  with 
the  senators.  But  Cato  followed  in  a  powerful  speech, 
accusing  Ca'.sar  of  complicity  with  the  conspirators,  and 
carried  a  largo  majority  of  the  senate  with  him.  The 
conspirators  were  condemned  to  death;  Csesar  himself 
narrowly  escaped. 

In  62  B.  C.  ho  was  made  prjetor,  and  was  sent  the  next 
year  as  proprietor  to  Spain,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  both  as  a  magistrate  and  general,  and  was  saluted 
as  imperatnr  by  the  army.  In  60  he  was  elected  consul,  L. 
Calpuruius  Bibulus  being  his  colleague.  One  of  his  lead- 
ing measures  war>  to  propuso  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  a 
considerable  tract  of  tlio  public  land  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens,  particularly  those  wiio  had  a 
number  of  children.  This  measure  was  carried,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Bibulus.  With  a  view  to  strengthen  his 
iuteretit  with  Pompey,  Cajsar  gave  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Julia,  though  she  had  already  been  affianced  to  S. 
Cffpio.  He  formed  in  60  B.  C,  with  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
a  secret  alliance  linown  in  history  as  the  first  triumvirate. 
Supported  by  such  powerful  influence,  Caesar  was  enabled 
to  carry  through  the  senate  whatever  laws  or  measures  he 
pleased.  The  government  of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine 
Gaul  having  been  decreed  to  him  for  five  years,  he  left 
Kome  in  the  spring  (of  68  B.  C),  and  before  the  ensuing 
winter  he  had  ended  successfully  two  important  wars  in 
Transalpine  Gaul — one  with  the  Helvetii,  a  nation  inhab- 
iting what  is  now  Switzerland;  the  other  with  Ariovistus, 
the  king  of  a  powerful  German  nation  who  had  a  few  years 
before  crossed  the  Rhine  and  established  themselves  in 
Gaul.  In  the  next  seven  years  ho  not  only  subdued  the 
greater  jtart  of  Gaul,  but  crossed  over  (55  B.  C.)  into 
Britain,  defeated  Cassivelaunus,  one  of  the  kings  of  that 
country,  took  hostages,  and  fixed  the  tribute  the  Britons 
were  to  pay  to  Rome. 

Cesar's  daughter  Julia,  whom  he  had  given  in  marriage 
to  Pompey,  had  died  in  54  B.  C.  The  triumvir  Crassus 
had  been  killed  in  the  war  with  the  Parthians.  A  coolness 
gradually  arose  between  Ctesar  and  Pompey.  The  latter 
apjiears  to  have  become  jealous  of  the  new  favorite  of  for- 
tune, since  all  his  own  exploits,  splendid  and  unparalleled 
as  they  were  at  the  time  they  were  performed,  had  been 
eclipsed  by  the  more  recent  and  more  glorious  achievements 
of  his  great  rival.  Pompey  bad  succeeded  to  the  position 
of  Sulla  as  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  while  Ca)sar's 
policy  had  been  from  the  first  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  the 
common  people.  The  two  parties  became  more  and  more 
hostile  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  pa- 
tricians were  determined  to  crush  Cfesar  at  all  hazards.  It 
was  at  length  proposed  in  the  senate,  in  60  B.  C,  by  Mar- 
cellus,  that  Ciesar,  the  Gallic  war  having  been  brought  to 
an  end,  should  lay  down  his  command  and  disband  his 
army  ;  but  Curio,  a  tribune  whom  C^sar  had  gained  over  to 
his  interests,  vetoed  the  decision  of  the  senate  ;  Cajsar,  how- 
ever, was  deprived  of  two  of  his  legions.  But  desii-ous, 
by  the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  to  fasten  upon  his  oppo- 
nents the  responsibility  and  odium  of  beginning  the  quar- 
rel, he  sent  a  proposition  to  the  senate  that  he  would  agree 
to  dismiss  his  army  if  Pompey  would  do  the  same.  But 
the  senate  even  refused  to  consider  the  proposal.  It  was 
afterwards  decreed  that  Ciesar  should  disband  his  army  by 
a  certain  day  or  be  considered  a  public  enemy.  This  was 
virtually  a  declaration  of  war,  for  no  one  could  believe  that 
Ciesar  would  thus  tamely  abandon  the  contest.  On  learn- 
ing the  decision  of  the  senate,  Cassar  assembled  his  army, 
and  in  an  eloquent  harangue  inspired  them  with  his  own 
indignant  spirit.  Accompanied  by  only  5000  infantry  and 
300  cavalry  '/or  his  other  troops  were  beyond  the  Alps),  he 


advanced  to  the  river  Rubicon,  which  then  marked  the  limit 
between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  After  revolving  in  his 
mind  for  some  time  his  perilous  enterprise,  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed, "The  die  is  cast!"  He  instantly  crossed  the  river, 
and  proceeded  with  rapid  strides  through  Ariminum,  Ar- 
retium,  and  Aucona  towards  Rome.  Every  town  seemed 
ready  to  open  its  gates  as  he  a]iproached.  In  the  general 
cousiernation,  Pompey.  with  the  two  consuls  and  many  of 
the  senators,  lied  from  the  city  towards  Bruudisium,  closely 
pursued  by  Ctesar.  He  passed  over  into  Greece,  whither 
Ctosar,  for  want  of  ships,  was  unable  to  follow  him.  Caesar 
soon  after  set  out  for  Spain,  where  Afranius  and  Petreius, 
Pompey's  lieutenants,  had  a  formidable  army  under  their 
command.  Having  compelled  them  to  sue  for  and  accept 
peace  on  his  own  terms,  and  captured  Massilia  (Marseilles), 
he  returned  to  Rome,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Brundisium. 
After  some  delay*  he  evaded  the  vigilance  of  Pompey's  fleet, 
and  succeeded  in  transporting  his  army  into  Greece.  In 
his  first  engagement  with  Pompey,  near  Dyrrhachium,  Caa- 
sar  was  worsted,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  withdrew, 
pursued  by  Pompey,  to  Thessaly,  At  length  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  pla.ius  of  Pharsalia.  Caesar  had  only  22.000 
foot-soldiers  and  1000  horse,  while  the  army  of  Pompey 
amounted  to  46.000  infantry  and  7000  horse.  The  latter 
sustained  a  disastrous  defeat;  15,000  men  fell  in  battle,  and 
upwards  of  24,000  wei-e  taken  prisoners.  Pompey  escaped 
to  Egypt,  where  he  was  basely  assassinated.  (See  Pompey.) 
The  power  of  his  enemies  having  been  utterly  broken  in 
Greece,  Ca?sar  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
detained  for  a  time,  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
whose  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  he  supported 
against  those  of  her  brother  Ptolemy.  He  next  marched 
against  Pharnaces,  a  sou  of  Mifhridates  the  Great,  king  of 
Pbntus.  Having  defeated  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Phar- 
naces,  he  wrote  to  the  senate  his  celebrated  letter  of  three 
words  only — Vviti.  vidi,  vici.  He  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cato  and  Scipio,  whose  forces  were  defeated  and 
almost  exterminated  at  Tbapsns.  not  far  from  Carthage 
(46  B.  C).  Cjesar  returned  to  Italy  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  Roman  world.  But  he  bad  scarcely  time  to  cele- 
brate his  recent  triumphs  when  word  was  brought  that  the 
sons  of  Pompey,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  had  collected  a  for- 
midable army  in  Spain.  Caesar  advanced  to  meet  them 
with  his  usual  celerity.  After  a  severe  and  blondy  battle 
he  gained  a  complete  victory.  He  said  afterwards  to  his 
friends  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but  then  only 
for  his  life. 

Having  thus  risen  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic, 
Caesar  appears  sincerely  to  have  sought  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  his  country.  He  procured  the  enactment  of 
several  salutary  laws.  One  of  the  subjects  which  claimed 
his  earnest  attention  was  the  regulation  of  the  calendar. 
His  improvements  have  been  adopted,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, by  all  the  European  nations.  (See  Calendau.)  Hois 
said  to  have  contemplated  the  preparation  of  a  complete 
digest  of  the  Roman  laws,  the  draining  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  other  important  public  works,  when  death  put 
an  end  to  all  his  schemes.  The  senate  had  conferred  ujjou 
him  the  title  im])erator  (whence  our  "emperor"),  for  life; 
he  was  also  made  dictator  and  pra;fcctus  niorum  ("chief  or 
ruler  of  manners  or  customs  "),  and  pontifex  maximus.  To 
these  dignities  he  wished  to  add  that  of  king,  that  he  might 
transmit  his  power  to  his  successor.  Having  no  legitimate 
children  of  his  own,  he  had  adopted  his  grand-nephew, 
Octavius,  the  son  of  Attia,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Caesar's 
sister  Julia.  On  a  certain  public  festival,  the  Lupercalia 
(sometimes  called  in  English  the  Lupercal),  Antony,  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Cajsar,  publicly  offered  him  a  regal 
crown,  but  he,  perceiving  that  it  displeased  the  people,  re- 
fused it,  but  very  reluctantly,  according  to  some  accounts. 
From  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  tho  name  of  king 
had  always  been  particular!}'  odious  to  Romans  of  every 
class.  Ca-sar's  evident  desire  to  be  a  king  stimulated  tho 
hostility  of  his  enemies,  who  were  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  taking  of  his  life  would  be  approved  even  by  many  of 
the  people.  A  conspiracy  in  which  sixty  persons  were 
implicated  was  formed.  Ci^sar  had  many  warnings,  it  is 
said,  of  his  approaching  fate,  but  as  he  scorned  to  live  in 
constant  terror  of  death,  he  disregarded  all  the  admoni- 
tions of  his  friends,  saying  it  was  better  to  die  at  onco 
than  to  suffer  the  anguish  of  death  many  times  by  con- 
stantly fearing  it.  It  had  been  planned  that  when  Caesar 
came  into  the  senate  on  the  ides  of  March,  Cimber,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  should  present  a  petition  to  him,  and  that 
while  the  pajter  was  being  read  the  others  should  crowd 
around,  as  if  very  anxious  that  Cimber  should  obtain  his 
request,  and  make  an  attack  upon  their  victim  all  at  once. 
At  first  Ciesar  resisted  with  great  spirit,  but  when  ho 
perceived  the  number  of  his  enemies  he  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate,  and,  wrapping  his  toga  about  him,  fell  at 
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tho  foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  thie  base  of  which  was  bathed 
in  Cirsar's  blood.  One  account  states  that  he  resolutely 
(Icfcniled  himsLlf  until  he  saw  the  da'jger  of  M.  lirutua 
among  those  of  tiio  other  conspirators,  when,  exclainiinf^ 
"  Thou  too,  Brutus  !"  he  yielded  without  any  further  strug- 
gle, lie  was  assassinated  44  B.  C,  in  the  "fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  In  person,  Caesar  was  tall  and  of  a  command- 
ing presence.  His  constitution  was  naturally  delicate,  but 
by  exercise  and  exposure  he  became  so  hardy  that  none  of 
his  soldiers  could  better  boar  the  fatigues  and  privations 
incident  to  a  military  life.  Ho  was  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  subject  to  attacks  of  epile])sy. 

As  a  general,  Ciusar  was  probably  superior  in  genius  to 
every  other  commander  of  whom  history  makes  mention, 
excepting,  perhaps,  Hannibal  alone.  (See  H.\nxid.\l.)  In 
tho  fertility  of  his  resources,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
surpassed  all  other  generals  that  ever  lived.  It  has  been 
said  that  Napoleon  taught  his  enemies  how  to  coiupurr  him, 
but  Ciesar's  enemies  never  learned  how  to  conquer  him,  be- 
cause he  had  not  a  mere  system  of  tactics,  but  a  new  strat- 
agem for  every  new  emergency.  But  ho  was  not  only  a 
great  general,  but  a  pre-eminent  statesnntn,  and  tho  great- 
est orator  of  his  age  except  Cicero.  Caesar  was  also  tUstin- 
guished  as  a  historian  ;  he  wrote  the  first  seven  books  of 
the  commentaries  treating  of  the  (iallic  war,  and  three 
books  relating  to  tho  civil  war.  His  stylo  is  remarkable 
for  ease,  clearness,  and  simidicity. 

Referring  to  those  remarkable  men  in  history  who  have 
compelled  "  nations  unaccustomed  to  control  "  tr)  bi>w  obe- 
dient to  their  will,  Macaulay  observes ;  "  In  this  class  three 
men  stand  pre-eminent — Caesar,  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte; 
the  highest  place  in  this  remarkable  triumvirate  belongs 
undoubtedly  to  Caesar.  He  united  the  talents  of.Iiouaparto 
to  those  of  Cromwell,  and  he  possessed  also  what  neither 
Cromwell  nor  Bonajiarte  possessed — learning,  taste,  wit, 
eloquence,  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  an  accomjilished 
gentleman."  William  .Jacobs. 

Crtrsare'a  [Or.  Kato-apeia;  anciently  calleil  Turrln  Stm~ 
tfniin],  an  ancient  city  and  seaport  of  Palestine,  now  in 
ruins,  was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  3"  miles 
N.  of  .Jaffa,  and  Tio  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was 
founded  by  Herod  the  (Ireat  (22  B.  C),  who  erected  here 
several  magnificent  edifices,  and  protected  its  port  by  a 
semicircular  inole,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  tho 
most  wonderful  works  of  antiquity.  Cajsaroa  was  the 
scene  of  several  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts.  (See 
Acts,  chaps.  X.,  xxiii.,  xxv.)  It  was  taken  by  the  crusaders 
in  1101.  The  site  is  now  covered  with  shapeless  ruins. 
C'ifsarean  Operation.  See  Hysteuotomv. 
C.Tsare'a  Philip'pi,  or  Pa'neas,  an  ancient  town 
of  Palestine,  situated  about  20  miles  N.  of  the  >Sea  of  Gali- 
lee aufl  45  miles  ^V.  S.  W.  of  Damascus.  It  is  mentioned 
in  .Matthew  xvi.  13.  This  sito  is  now  occupied  by  tho  vil- 
lage of  Banias,  in  which  some  ancient  ruins  are  visible. 

CtFsar's  Creek,  a  township  of  Greene  Co.,  0.  Pop. 
1114. 

CtE'sium  (symbol  Cs;  atomic  weight,  13.1),  an  alkali 
metal  discovered  with  the  spectroscope  by  Buusen  and 
Kirclihofl'  in  ISOO  in  the  water  of  some  saline  springs  in 
Germany.  The  salt  sjiring  of  Diirkheim  contains  0.17 
ii.irts  of  tho  chloride  in  1,1)1111,000.  The  hot  spring  of 
Wheal  Clifford  was  found  to  contain  11.12  grains  of  tho 
cliloride  in  a  gallon.  Ca'sium  is  widely  dilVuaed  in  nature, 
though  in  exceedingly  small  quantities ;  it  has  been  found 
with  rubidium  in  lejiidolite,  petalite,  and  some  felspars. 
The  mineral  pnlhix  of  Elba  is  reported  to  contain  .'U  per 
cent:  of  cffisium.  In  its  chemical  relations  ca.>sium  is  closely 
analogous  to  ]>otassium,  though  it  is  more  electro-]iositivc, 
being,  indeed,  the  most  electro-positive  clement  known.  A 
fused  mass  of  ca-sium  chloride  may  be  deeomposeii  by  the 
electric  current,  but  the  caMium  rises  to  tlie  surface  and 
burns  with  a  reddish  flame.  Buusen  obtaincil  it  as  an 
amalgam  with  mercury,  but  even  in  amalgam  or  alloy  it 
absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rapiility.  The  i)latin-chlorido 
is  more  insidublo  than  that  of  potassium,  and  this  fact  has 
formed  the  basis  of  its  separation  from  that  element.  Tho 
spectrum  of  cajsium  is  characterized  by  two  blue  lines. 

C.  F.  CiiANULUn. 

Caffraria.    Sec  Kaffbaria. 

Caffeine,  an  alkaloid  existing  in  cnlTeo,  tea,  Paragufl,y 
tea  (  //rj-  I'aritiiuruicnitiH).  an<l  guarana  ( (ludi-aua  .,//iV,,i(i/i«, 
or  I'aullmia  s:,rh!li«).  called  also  Theine  and  (inara- 
nine.  Chemical  formula.  CgHioN.O;.  It  was  d.seov,  rc.l 
by  Run»e  in  1  S20.  ami  almost  simultaneously  by  Pelletier, 
Cavento^u,  ami  Robiquet.  Oudry  in  1^27  extracted  an  al- 
kaloid from  tea  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  com- 
pound, and  called  it  theine,  but  in  ls:lS  ,Inbst  ,,r.n-cd  caf- 
feine and  theine  to  be  identical.  ,«tcnhonsc  extraelc.l  caf- 
feine or  theine  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  Paraguay  tea, 


while  Martius  extracted  it  from  the  dry  pulp  of  tho  Paul- 
llnitt  nufhllin  or  guarana.  and  called  it  guaraniuc,  but  after- 
wards proved  the  alkaloiil  to  be  identical  with  caffeine. 
Van  Corput  first  showed  that  the  leaves  of  tlie  coffee-plant, 
as  well  as  the  berries,  contained  caffeine.  It  probably  also 
exists  in  other  plants. 

Caffeine  occurs  in  the  raw  and  also  in  the  ron8te<l  coffee. 
the  amount  varying  with  the  variety  of  coflee,  the  ripeness 
of  the  samjile,  the  season  of  the  harvest,  etc.  The  mean 
amount  of  caffeine,  as  determined  by  Stenhouse  in  samples 
of  various  coffees,  was  0.8  to  I  per  cent.  Domingo  cnffre 
contains  the  least  and  Martini<{ue  coffee  the  most  caffeine. 
Tea  contains  somewhat  more  caffeine  than  coffee.  2.5  to  3.-I 
])ercent.  having  been  found  in  hyson  tea.  2.2  to  4.1  in  gun- 
powder tea,  and  0.0  to  2.1  per  cent,  in  various  black  teas. 
{StcnhoiiHf.)  Mean,  abttut  2  jier  cent.  The  Paraguay  tea 
used  in  several  Poutli  American  countries  to  prepare  tho 
drink  known  by  the  natives  us  "  mat(;  "  contains  I.I  to  1.2 
per  cent,  of  caffeine.  The  guarniui,  which  is  a  sort  of 
chocolate,  the  seeds  of  flic  plant  being  roasted  and  ground 
to  a  paste  with  water,  contains  about  5  jiercent.  of  caffeine. 
Guarana  is  used  by  the  Brazilians  to  counteract  dysentery, 
retention  of  urine,  etc.  Caffeine  is  supposed  to  exist  in  cof- 
fee-berries and  tea-leaves,  combinecl  with  tannic  acid  and 
potassa — i'.  c.  as  potassium  caffeo-tannato. 

iSeveral  methods  of  extraction  have  been  practised,  as 
preci])itating  the  infusion  of  tea  or  coffee  with  basic  lead 
acetate,  freeing  from  excess  of  lead  salt  by  liydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  then  crystallizing  out  from  the  solution,  ])reeipi- 
tating  by  milk  of  lime,  and  extracting  the  caffeine  from 
the  jirecipitafe  by  water  or  ule(du)l.  Another  process  is 
based  on  tho  volatility  of  the  alkaloid. 

When  pure,  caffeine  apjiears  in  white  silky  needles  hav- 
ing no  odor,  containing  H.4  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, which  it  pails  with  at  l.'>(i°C. :  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  much  more  so  in  hot.  less  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, and  still  less  so  in  ether.  It  acts  as  a  weak  base, 
dissolving  in  acids,  from  which  it  may  be  crystallized  by 
evaporation.  Boiled  with  fixed  caustic  alkalies,  it  decom- 
j)0se8,  giving  metliylamine.  Heating  with  basic  hydrate 
alters  it  to  a  stronger  base — caffeidine.  Boiled  with  an  ex- 
cess of  nitric  acid  and  then  evii])orated  at  a  gentle  heat,  it 
gives  a  red  color,  resembling  that  obtained  from  inurexidc, 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which  is  quite  characteristic. 

C.   K.  ClIAMILEU. 

Ca'gliari,  one  of  the  two  provinces  into  wdiich  the  island 
of  Sardinia  is  divided,  is  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  the  province 
of  Sassari,  and  on  the  K.,  S..  ami  W.  by  the  Alediterranean 
Sea.  Area,  o224  square  miles.  The  griuind  is  marshy  and 
tho  climate  unhealthy.  The  chief  articles  of  cx|>ort  arc 
grain,  oil,  almonds,  sugar,  molasses,  and  wine.  Chief  town, 
Cagliari.     P.q).  in  1871,  :j'J2,%8. 

Cagliari  (ane.  Cnhiriii  or  CaralU)^  a  city  of  Sardinia, 
the  ca])ital  of  tho  above  province,  is  situated  on  a  spacious 
bay  on  the  S.  coast ;  hit.  ;iil°  IS'  N..  Ion.  9°  7'  K.  11  has  a 
large  and  secure  harbor,  which  is  defended  by  several  forts, 
anil  is  the  euiporium  throngh  which  nearly  all  tho  foreign 
trade  of  the  island  passes.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  about 
thirty  churches,  numerous  convents,  a  imblie  library,  sev- 
eral hospitals,  an  arsenal,  a  mint,  and  a  college.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  eottiui  fabric's,  soap,  gunpowder,  leather, 
and  furniture.  Among  the  articles  of  export  are  grain, 
wine,  oil,  salt,  saffron,  and  rags.     Pop.  in  1^7I,  .12.834. 

Cagliari  (Paoli),  an  eminent  Italian  painter  of  tho 
Venetian  school,  often  calleil  Paii,  Vkiiosksk,  was  born  at 
Verona  1530.  He  was  a  pupil  of  bis  uncle.  Antonio  ISadile, 
and  he  worked  successively  in  Venice.  Koine,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy.  He  was  an  excellent  culorist.  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  richness  and  fertility  of  his  imagination. 
Aiming  his  masterpieces  are  "The  Marriage  at  Cana" 
(which  is  now  in  the  l.ouvrc).  ••The  Calling  of  Saint  An- 
drew to  the  Apostlcship."  ••The  Rape  of  Kurcqia."  and 
••  The  Presentation  of  the  Family  of  Darius  to  Alexan- 
der." Ho  was  a  contemporary  of  Titian.  Died  April 
111,  l.'iS.S. 

Caglios'tro  (.\i.KXAN-rEn),  Oofnt.  a  famous  Italian 
charlatan  and  impostor,  whose  proper  name  was  Gusefpe 
Bai.samo,  whs  born  at  Palermo  June  2,  1713.  He  learned 
a  little  c  hemistry  an. I  medicine  in  a  monastery,  where  ho 
was  assistant  apothecary.  Having  assumed  the  title  of 
count  and  become  a  Freemason,  he  travelled  through  many 
countries,  professing  to  bo  a  physician  and  alchemist,  ami 
raising  moiicv  by  quackery  and  other  forms  of  imposture. 
In  some  of  his  adveulures'he  was  attended  by  his  wife,  and 
travelled  in  his  own  coach  in  an  ostentatious  style.  About 
1780  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  made  many  dupes  among 
the  higher  classes,  and  revived  an  old  Kgyiitinn  Masonic 
order,  of  which  he  became  grand  koplna.  lie  was  patron- 
ized by  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  with  whom  he  was  implicated 
in  the  affair  of  tho  ••diamond  necklace,"  an. I  was  inipris- 
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oned  in  the  Bastile  in  1785.  Having  been  liberated  in 
17S6,  he  visited  England,  where  he  obtained  little  success. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  arrested  in  1789 
as  a  Freemason,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Died  in  1795.     (See  Carlyle,  "Miscellanies,"  vol.  iv.) 

Cagno'la  (Lrici).  Marquis,  an  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect, born  in  Milan  June  9,  1762.  He  became  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Milan.  His  greatest  works  are  two 
triumphal  arches  of  Milan — viz.  the  Porto  del  Ticino  (once 
called  Porta  di  Marengo)  and  the  Arco  della  Pace  or  Porta 
del  Sempione.  commenced  in  1807  and  finished  about  1837. 
The  latter  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  is  seventy-eight 
feet  high.     Died  Aug.  12,  1833. 

Cagots  [Fr.],  a  despised  race  of  social  outcasts  (re- 
sembling in  some  respects  the  gypsies)  who  have  wandered 
over  parts  of  France  for  centuries,  and  were  considered  de- 
scendants of  the  Visigoths,  whom  Clovis  nearly  annihilated 
in  battle  in  the  fifth  century.  Before  the  great  French 
Revolution  they  were  bound  by  law  to  wear  a  peculiar 
dress,  to  live  apart,  to  labor  in  none  but  menial  occupa- 
tions, and  only  to  enter  churches  by  a  special  door  in  each. 
The  Revolution  relieved  them  from  all  legal  disabilities, 
but  could  not  release  them  at  once  from  social  outlawry 
and  general  detestation.  Vulgar  prejudice  stili  regarded 
them  with  abhorrence  as  foul  and  depraved,  and  they  were 
still  objects  of  aversion  and  loathing.  Of  late,  however, 
they  would  seem  to  have  sunk  out  of  sight,  being  either 
absorbed  into  the  lower  class  of  the  peasants  or  dwindled 
to  a  handful.  In  1872  they  were  reported  to  number  5000. 
(See  Michel,  "History  of  Outcast  Races,"  1847.) 

Cahaw'ba,  a  river  of  Alabama,  rises  in  the  N.  central 
part  of  the  State,  flows  in  a  general  S.  S.  W.  direction,  and 
enters  the  Alabama  at  Cahawba,  in  Dallas  co.  Length, 
estimated  at  150  miles. 

Cahawba,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala., 
is  on  the  Alabama  River  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ca- 
hawba, about  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Sclma.  Cotton  is  shipped 
here  in  steamboats.     Pop.  of  Cahawba  township,  1859. 

Caho'kay  a  post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Mo.  It  has  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Caho'kia,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Belleville.  It  was 
settled  by  the  French  about  lfiS3.  and  its  present  in- 
habitants are  of  French  descent,  and  preserve  many  of 
their  old  ancestral  customs.  Coal  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  name  is  derived  from  a  tribe  of  Indians 
long  extinct. 

Cahors  (anc.  Divona),  a  town  of  France,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lot,  is  on  the  river  Lot,  57  miles  N. 
of  Toulouse.  The  site  is  a  rocky  eminence  enclosed  on 
several  sides  by  the  river.  It  contains  a  large  cathedral,  a 
college,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  and  a  normal  school; 
and  has  manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  woollen  goods,  cot- 
ton yarn,  etc.  Here  are  remains  of  a  magnificent  Roman 
aqueduct.     Pop.  13,846. 

Cailliaud  (Frederic),  a  French  traveller,  born  at 
Nantes  Mar.  17,  1787.  He  discovered  in  Mount  Zabarah, 
in  Egypt,  the  emerald-mines  which  were  worked  in  ancient 
times.  He  published  a  ''Journey  to  the  Oasis  of  Thebes'* 
(1821),  and  "Researches  into  the  Arts  and  Trades  and  the 
Civil  and  Domestic  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
Nubians,  and  Ethiopians"  (1831).     Died  May  1,  1869. 

CaiHi^,  or  Caill^  (Rese),  a  French  traveller, born  in 
Deux-Sevres  Sept.  19,  1799.  He  gained  a  prize  of  10.000 
francs  which  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  offered  to 
the  first  traveller  who  should  visit  Timbuctoo.  He  per- 
formed the  journey  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Timbuctoo  in 
1827-28,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  adventures 
(1830).     Died  May  25,  1838. 

Cailiy  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  a  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  but  he  slew  his  brother  Abel,  and  was  con- 
demned to  be  a  fugitive  on  the  earth.  He  then  retired  to 
the  land  of  Nod,  and  built  there  a  city  which  was  called 
Enoch,  after  the  name  of  his  eldest  son. 

Cain,  a  township  of  Fountain  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1802. 

Cain'ites,or  Cainlans^a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second 
century,  who  maintained  that  Cain  was  superior  to  Abel, 
since  the  latter  was  easily  overcome  by  him.  They  also 
professed  reverence  for  Judas  and  all  the  worst  characters 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Caiuozo'ic,  Kainozo'ic,  or  Caenozo'ic  [from  the 
Gr.  Kaivo^.  "new,"  and  ^wds.  "living"],  a  geological  term 
synonymous  with  tertiary,  and  applied  by  some  writers  to 
rocks  which  were  formed  after  the  mesozoic. 

Cain^s,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1007. 

Caiqne,  a  small  boat  for  conveying  passengers,  used 
principally  on  the  Bosphorus  near  Constantinople. 


Caird  (John),  an  eloquent  Scottish  pulpit-orator  and 
Presbyterian,  was  born  at  Greenock  in  1823.  He  was  or- 
dained a  minister  in  1845,  and  became  pastor  at  Errol, 
Perthshire,  in  1849.  He  gained  a  wide  reputation  by  a 
sermon  on  '*  Religion  in  Every  Day  Life,"  preached  before 
Queen  Victoria  in  1855.     He  removed  to  Glasgow  in  1858. 

Cairn,  a  Celtic  word  signifying  a  "heap  or  pile."  is 
applied  to  artificial  and  conical  heaps  of  unhewn  stones 
which  are  frequently  found  in  Europe  on  tops  of  hills. 
Many  cairns  are  found  near  the  circles  of  unhewn  stone 
pillars  which  are  sometimes  called  Druidical.  In  some 
eases  the  heaps  of  stones  are  girdled  round  by  large  unhewn 
stones  set  upright  in  the  ground.  It  appears  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  raised  as  sepulchres  and  monuments 
for  the  dead.  Human  bones  are  often  found  buried  under 
them,  together  with  stone  hammers,  flint  arrow-heads,  flint 
a,\es,  bronze  weapons,  etc.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  oc- 
cur large  cairns  called  "  chambered  cairns."  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  at  New  Grange,  on  the  river  Boyne, 
near  Drogheda.  It  is  400  paces  in  circumference,  about 
eighty  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  180,000 
tons  of  stones.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  grassy  hill 
partially  wooded,  but  on  examination  the  coating  of  earth 
is  found  to  be  superficial.  An  opening  accidentally  dis- 
covered is  the  external  entrance  of  a  gallery  leading  to  a 
large  cruciform  chamber  containing  three  granite  basins 
or  urns.  The  sides  or  walls  of  the  chamber  are  formed  of 
immense  blocks  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  covered  with 
carved  figures,  supposed  to  be  symbolical.  In  countries 
where  stones  are  scarce  the  place  of  the  cairn  is  supplied 
by  the  barrow  or  earthen  mound,  which  difi'ers  from  a  cairn 
only  in  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

Cairn§:orni  Stones,  a  name  given  by  jewellers  to 
brown  or  yellow  quartz  or  rock-crystal  found  at  Cairn- 
gorm, in  Aberdeenshire.  Scotland.  The  color  is  produced 
by  a  little  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese.  They  are  used  as 
ornamental  stones,  and  the  yellow  variety  is  often  called 
topaz,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  true  topaz  in  hardness  and 
brilliancy. 

Cairns  (Hugh  McCalmont),  Lord,  a  distinguished 
orator  and  lawyer,  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1819. 
He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Belfast  in  1852,  and 
was  appointed  attorney-general  by  Lord  Derby  in  1866. 
He  was  lord  chancellor  of  England  from  Feb.,  1S6S,  until 
December  of  that  year,  and  was  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1869. 

Cai'ro  [called  by  the  Arabs  Al  Masr  or  Musr ;  also 
.4^  JCahireh  (or  Qahera)^  i.  e.  "  the  victorious  "],  a  famous 
city,  the  capital  of  modern  Egypt,  is  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain  on  the  right  (E.)  bank  of  the  Nile,  5  miles  S.  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Delta ;  lat.  30°  3'  N..  Ion.  31°  18'  E. 
Elevation,  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cli- 
mate is  warm,  dry.  and  healthy,  with  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  about  72°  F.  The  mean  temperature  of  sum- 
mer is  85°,  and  that  of  winter,  bS°.  Cairo  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  ridge  of  Mokattam,  and  is  surrounded  by 
stone  walls  with  antique  battlements.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  ill-paved.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  built 
of  brick,  are  substantial,  have  flat  roofs,  and  two  or  three 
stories.  The  city  is  divided  into  quarters,  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  several  religious  sects,  and  occupied  re- 
spectively by  the  Mussulmans,  the  Jews,  the  Christians, 
etc.  These  quarters  are  separated  by  gates  that  are  closed 
at  night.    Cairo  is  connected  with  Alexandria  by  a  railway. 

The  most  remarkable  edifices  of  Cairo,  which  comprise 
many  of  the  finest  remains  of  Arabian  architecture,  are 
the  mosques  and  minarets ;  the  latter,  which  are  very  lofty, 
and  built  of  alternate  layers  of  red  and  white  stone,  are 
considered  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Levant.  The  city  con- 
tains about  350  mosques,  one  of  which,  the  great  mosque 
of  Sultan  Tooloon,  was  built  879  A.  D.  It  exhibits  the 
oldest  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch.  The  magnificent 
mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  has  two  very  high  and  graceful 
minarets.  The  majestic  "  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,"  which 
are  in  the  environs  without  the  walls,  are  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Saracenic  architecture.  Here  are  handsome  pub- 
lic gardens  with  groves  of  orange,  citron,  and  palm  trees. 
Among  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  are 
the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  and  the 
old  and  celebrated  Nilometer,  on  the  island  of  Rodah,  whicb 
is  a  graduated  column  indicating  the  height  of  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile.  The  Great  Pyramid  is  about  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  this  city.  Cairo  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  seat 
of  Oriental  learning  and  Mohammedan  theology.  It  has  a 
university  or  college  which  is  attended  by  nearly  2000  stu- 
dents. Here  are  numerous  iron-foundries,  calico-printing 
works,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  fab- 
rics. The  Arabs  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  races  which 
compose  the  population.  Cairo,  which  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  ancient  Latopolisy  was  founded  by  the 
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Arabs  about  970  A.  D..  ami  was  ruled  by  the  Fatimite  ca- 
liphs until  1171,  when  .Saladin  became  master  of  Kgj'pt.  It 
was  tliu  capital  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt  until  it  was  cap- 
tureil  by  the  Turks  in  IJIS.     Pop.  in  1S71,  ',ii)'i,Sil. 

Cairo,  ka'ro,  a  river-port  of  Illinois,  capital  of  .\lex- 
ander  county,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State, 
upon  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  17o  miles  below  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Illinois  Central,  Cairo  and  St.  Louis,  Mississip]]i 
Ceutral,  and  Cairo  Arkansas  and  Texas  U.  Ks.,  and  a  mar- 
ket for  the  supply  of  a  large  portion  of  Southern  Illinois, 
South-east  Missouri,  and  Western  Kentucky.  It  is  an  im- 
portant dep6t  for  the  products  of  Northern  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin  seeking  southern  markets.  Ovcr-1000  stcam- 
boat.s  land  at  its  wharf  annually.  It  has  a  considerable 
manufacturing  industry,  costly  public-school  buildings,  and 
a  fine  custom-house.  It  has  two  national  banks  and  three 
daily  and  three  weekly  papers.  The  low  site  of  the  city 
necessitated  the  construction  of  a  levee  to  protect  it  from 
inundations.  Pop.in  1S70,  62t>7  ;  local  census  of  18715,  S.'JId. 
M.  B.  IIarreli.,  En.  "  0.\zettk." 
Cairo,  a  township  of  Renville  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  32G. 
Cairo,  a  post-village  and  tttwnship  of  Oreene  co.,  N.  Y., 
has  four  churches  and  some  manufactures,  and  contains  the 
county  poorhouse.     Pop.  of  township,  2283. 

Caisse,  a  French  word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which 
is  a  "  chest,"  **  bo.x,"  **  case,"  or  ''  cotfcr."  It  has  im]>ortant 
applications  in  commerce,  finance,  etc.  In  mercantile  busi- 
ness it  signifies  '•'  cash  "  or  "  cash-box."  lu  anatomy,  caisso 
is  the  drum  of  the  ear.  In  financial  affairs  the  tej-m  is  ap- 
plied to  a  fund ;  also  to  the  pay-ofiice.  "  Caisso  d'Epargno  " 
signifies  a  savings  fund  or  savings  bank. 

Caisson,  a  French  word  which  in  architecture  signifies 
a  coffer,  a  sunken  panel  in  a  flat  or  vaulted  ceiling  or  in  the 
sofllt  of  a  cornice.  In  civil  engineering  the  term  is  applied 
to  an  enclosure  or  large  vessel  in  which  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  of  a  bridge  are  built  and  gradually  lowered  to  the 
bottom  of  a  stream.  Caisson  is  also  a  name  given  to  a 
tuml)ril  or  ammunition-cart  used  in  the  artillery  service. 
In  maritime  affairs  it  is  .applied  to  an  ajiparatus  for  lifting  a 
vessel  out  of  the  water  for  repairs  or  inspection.  It  is  usu- 
ally a  hollow  structure  which  contains  an  air-ehanilier,  and 
is  sunk  by  letting  water  into  it.  After  it  has  been  placed 
under  the  vessel  the  water  is  pumped  out,  and  the  caisson 
rises  with  the  vessel.    (See  Foundations. ) 

Caith'ness,  the  northernmost  county  of  Scotland,  is 
bounded  uu  the  W.  by  the  county  of  Sutherlaml  and  by 
the  ocean  on  the  other  three  sides.  Area,  712  square  miles. 
The  sea-coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  many  inlets  or  bays. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  except  a  mountain-range  formed 
of  granite  and  gneiss,  which  extends  along  the  western 
border,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  2.S0U  feet.  A  large  part 
of  the  county  is  moorland,  destitute  of  frees.  The  staple 
products  of  the  soil  are  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  M.any 
of  the  inhabitants  arc  employed  in  the  herring,  cod,  and 
sahuon  fisheries,  and  over  loO.DOO  barrels  of  cured  fish  are 
annually  exported  from  this  county.  Chief  towns.  Wick 
and  Thurso.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  kings  of  Norway 
ruled  over  this  part  of  Scotland.     Pop.  in  1871,  39,989. 

Caithness,  Earls  of,  and  Barons  Borric(hile(ll55,  in 
Scotland),  Barons  Barrogill  (1860,  in  the  United  Kingdom), 
and  baronets  (1029,  in  Scotland).— James  Sinclair,  the 
fourteeuth  earl,  was  born  Deo.  16,  1821,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1855. 

Caithness  Flapistones  are  dark-colored  bitiiminou.s 
schists,  slightly  mieaceous  and  calcareous,  found  in  Caith- 
ness, .Scotland.  Their  great  toughness  and  durability  ren- 
der them  v.aluablo  for  pavements,  cisterns  and  other  pur- 
poses.    They  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone  formation. 

Ca'ins  [the  Latinized  form  of  A\i/r,  A'l;/,  or  r,i;/], 
(.ToiiN),  M.  D.,  a  learned  English  jdiysician,  born  at  Nor- 
wich (li-t.  6.  1510.  Ho  practised  medicine  at  Cambridge 
and  in  London,  and  was  appointed  physician  successively 
to  Edward  VI.,  (Jucen  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  In  15!)7  ho 
founded  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a  "Treatise  on  the  Sweating  Sickness"  (15j2). 
Died  .July  29,  1572. 

Caiva'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  8 
miles  N.  nf  Naples,  was  fortified  in  the  Midlife  Ages.  It 
has  remains  of  its  old  walls  and  towers.     Pop.  9111. 

Ca,j'etan  [It.  Pajelaim  or  Caidaim;  Lat.  AirMiliid], 
the  surname  of  TnoMAS  nE  Vio,  an  Italian  prelate,  born  at 
Oacta  (Caieta)  Feb.  20,  1470.  lie  became  the  general  of 
the  Dominican  order  in  1508,  and  a  cardinal  in  1..1,.  soon 
after  which  Leo  X.  sent  him  as  legato  lo  (icrmai.y  in  order 
to  in.fuco  Luther  to  recant.  In  1519  he  liecame  bislioi,  ol 
Gaeta.  Tie  was  one  of  the  first  who  maintained  without 
reserve  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.     Died  Aug.  9,  la34. 


ClO'uput,  or  Cs^eput  (MetaUuca  Cajcputi),  a  tree  of 
the  ordi-.r  iiyrtacea",  sub-order  Leptospermea.*,  from  the 
leaves  of  which  the  pungent,  aromatic  volatile  oil  of  cajuput 
is  obtained  by  distillation.  The  cajuput  is  common  on  the 
Moluccas  and  in  the  southern  part  of  liornco.  It  is  rather 
a  small  tree,  with  a  crooked  trunk,  thick  spongy  bark,  white 
wood  (whence  the  name  cajuput,  properly  kat/ujuiti,  signi- 
fying white  wood),and  terminal  spikeH  of  white  flowers. 
The  greater  number  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  natives 
of  Australia,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  ornumentH  of  hot- 
houses. Much  of  the  oil  of  eajujmt  of  commerce  is  pre- 
pared in  the  island  of  Banda,  ami  at  Auiboyua  and  Itouro. 
Several  other  species  yield  this  oil.  Two  eaekfule  of  leaves 
yield  scarcely  three  drachms  of  the  oil,  which  is  green, 
transparent,  limpid,  with  a  strong  odor,  agreeable  only 
when  much  diffused.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  stimulating 
aromatic  in  medicine,  and  is  considered  very  efficacious  iu 
rheumatism. 

Cal'abar  Bean,  the  seed  of  the  Phytottigma  mrvomm, 
a  twining,  half-shrubby  leguminous  plant,  a  native  of 
Western  .\frica.  It  belongs  to  the  sub-order  PapilionncetD, 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  kidney  bean.  The  bean  is  used 
as  an  ordeal  among  the  Africans.  It  is  very  poisonous  ; 
fifteen  of  the  beans  have  ])roduced  death  in  an  hour.  It  is 
used  by  surgeons,  in  small  amounts,  to  cause  e<)ntra<'tiou 
of  the  pupit  of  the  eye,  the  opposite  of  tfie  effeet  of  bella- 
donna. It  is  also  sometimes  given  in  tetanus  and  some 
other  diseases.  It  is  a  powerful  depressant  to  the  ocrvous 
action. 

Cal'abash  Tree  {Cretcenlia  Cujclr),  a  tree  of  the 
order  Bign<jniaeeie,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
America.  It  bears  a  large  fruit,  sometimes  one  foot  in 
diameter,  the  hard  shefl  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
bottles  and  other  vessels.  These  shells  are  so  hard  that 
water  may  be  boiled  in  them.  They  are  sometimes  polished, 
carved  with  figures,  ami  eonverlcil  into  ornamenlal  vessels. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  tough  and  flexible,  and  a  suitable 
material  for  coaches.  The  leim  calabash  is  also  applied  to 
the  fruit  of  the  gourd,  which  is  used  for  holding  water. 

Calabo'zo,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  province  of 
Guarico,  cm  the  Guarico  River,  106  miles  S.  .S.  W.  of  Ca- 
racas. It  has  considerable  trade  with  the  interior.  Tin- 
valley  in  whi(di  it  is  situated  is  subject  to  great  iiiundiilions. 
The  city  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  eattle-graiiers 
(Aitto«),"and  has  a  fine  church.     Pop.  10,111)0. 

Cala'bria,  the  ancient  name  of  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Italy,  coinciding  nearly  with  the  modern  province  of 
Lecee.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  S.  W.  bv  the  Sinus  Tarentinus  (Gulf  of  Tarantu),  and 
on  the  N.  W.  by  .Apulia.  Among  its  chief  towns  were 
Brundisium  and  Tarentum. 

Calabria  (anc.  Brulliiim),  a  region  of  Southern  Italy, 
forming  the  .southern  part  of  the  former  kingdi>m  of  Naples, 
is  a  long  peninsula  enclosed  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  except 
the  N.,  and  separated  from  Sicily  by  the  Strait  of  .Messina. 
Area,  6003  sqiiare  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  j.rov- 
inces,  Cosenza,  Reggio  Calabria,  and  Catanzaro.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Apennines  through  its  whole  extent. 
These  mountains,  which  are  here  nearly  4000  fcif  high,  are 
partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  oak.  an.l  bee,  h  trees. 
Between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  are  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful valleys,  which  produce  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
oranges,  fig.",  grnjies,  and  olives.  This  region  is  subject 
to  earthquakes.  Chief  towns,  CoscDio,  Kcggio,  and  Catan- 
zaro.    Pop.  in  1871,  1,209,315. 

Cal'ahaln,  a  post-township  of  Davie  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1232. 

Calahor'ra  (anc.  Calnr/nrnii),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Logroiio,  on  Ihe  river  Ebro,  19  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Logrofio.  It  has  an  old  cathedral  and  some  ancient  re- 
mains. It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Quintilian  was  born 
here.  Ciiln'/iini'  was  taken  by  I'ompey  or  .\franiiis  about 
78  B.C..  after  a  long  and  famous  siege.  The  sufTerings 
of  the  inhabitants  were  extreme:  hence  the  Romans  gave 
the  name  ••  Calagurritan  famine"  to  any  severe  famine. 
Pop.  7101. 

Calais  [Lat.  r^!,l„m,  from  the  ancient  tribe  raUli], 
a  fortified  seaport-town  ..f  France,  department  "f  I'n';-'^<',■ 
Oalais.  on  the  Strait  of  Dover.  122  miles  by  rail  N  N.  ■. 
of  Amiens,  19  miles  X.  E.  of  Boulogne,  and  2|.  "'_■  ''' '■■  '"■  '  ■ 
of  Dover:  lat.  of  the  lighthouse,  .'.0°  5.'  to  N,  Ion. 
1"  51'  18"  E  The  town  and  harbor  arc  deremleil  i>T  » 
castle  and  several  forts,  and  can  be  rendered  iimeoessihio 
bvland  bv  flooding  the  adjacent  ground,  which  is  low  anrt 
niarshv.  'The  harbor,  which  is  formed  by  two  moles  is 
nearlv"  drv  at  ebb-tide.  The  town  is  regularly  buill.  m"s  b 
of  brick,  and  has  wide,  well-paved  sireet.s.  It  has  a  t.o  hic 
cathedral,  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre.  A  large  i.orlion 
of  the  English  tourists  who  visit  the  Continent  pass  through 
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Calais,  which  has  daily  comrauuication  with  Dover  bv  steam- 
boats. The  number  of  persons  who  arrived  here  from  Eng- 
land in  1S05  is  said  tu  have  been  133,562.  Calais  is  the 
terminus  of  a  railway  which  connects  it  with  Amiens  and 
Paris.  Here  are  flourishing  manufactures  of  bobbiuet, 
hosiery,  soap,  leather,  etc.  In  1347  this  town  was  taken 
after  a  long  siege  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  who  was 
then  persuaded  by  his  queen,  Philippa,  to  spare  the  lives 
of  six  devoted  citizens  of  Calais.  It  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  English  until  1558.  when  it  was  taken  by  the  duke 
of  Guise.  "Pop.  in  1866,  12, '.134. 

Calais,  kil'is,  a  city  and  port  of  Washington  cc,  Me., 
is  on  the  St.  Croi.x  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  28 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Eastport,  and  264  miles  N.  E.  of 
Portland.  It  is  the  S.  E.  terminus  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Pe- 
nobscot R.  R.  Bridges  across  the  river  connect  it  with  St. 
Stephen's,  in  New  Brunswick.  Calais  derives  its  prosper- 
ity from  the  lumber-trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  has  one 
national  bank,  nine  churches,  a  savings  bank,  a  public 
library,  thirteen  school-houses,  one  academy,  an  opera- 
house,  a  dry  dock,  two  marine  railways,  a  planing-mill,  a 
sash-and-blind  factory,  three  machine-shops,  two  foun- 
dries, ten  shipyards,  and  two  weekly  papers.  The  river, 
which  affords  water-power,  is  part  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  U.  S.     Pop.  5944.  Ed.  •'  Advertiser." 

Calais,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.  Pop. 
1300.     It  has  some  manufactures. 

Calamau'der  Wood,  a  valuable  cabinet-wood  which 
resembles  rosewood,  but  is  far  more  beautiful  and  durable. 
It  is  produced  by  the  DioHpyriis  hlrsnia,  a  tree  of  the  order 
Ebenaceae,  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  Southern  Hindostan, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  ebony  and  per- 
simmon tree.  This  wood  is  very  dense,  takes  an  exquisite 
polish,  and  exhibits  great  richness  and  variety  of  colors, 
among  which  is  chocolate  or  fawn-color.  It  is  said  to  be 
so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  worked  with  edge  tools.  The 
tree  has  become  rare  in  consequence  of  the  wasteful  opera- 
tions of  the  Dutch  and  English.  Several  similar  species 
are  found  in  the  Indian  .Archipelago. 

Calamary.     See  Squid. 

Calamat'ta  (Luigi),  a  French  engraver  of  Italian 
birth  and  of  great  merit,  born  at  Civita  Veechia  in  18U2. 
Died  in  1869. 

Calambii^co,  a  valuable  timber  tree  which  grows  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent material  for  shipbuilding,  and  resembles  the  teak  in 
appearance.  It  is  very  durable,  and  is  never  eaten  by  the 
white  ant,  wliich  is  so  destructive  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. Calambuco-wood  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  farming-implements  and  other  articles.  It  is  also  a 
name  of  aloes-wood. 

Calaraia'ncs,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, about  midway  between  Mindoro  and  Palawan;  lat. 
12°  N.,  Ion.  12(1°  E.  Calamianes,  the  largest  of  the  group, 
is  about  35  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide.  It  is  fertile,  and 
has  a  Spanish  settlement. 

Calamich'thys  [Gr.  «aAa^o;,  a  "rush,"  and  ixBv';, 
"fish"],  a  ganoid  fish  found  in  the  rivers  of  Western 
Africa.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  slender,  cylindrical 
form.     It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Pohjptcrun  of  the  Xile. 

Cal'amine  {Lapis  cnlaminaris),  an  important  and 
abundant  ore  of  zinc,  a  native  carbonate,  containing, 
when  pure.  62  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Crystals  of  this  mineral 
are  rare.  It  is  opaque  or  translucent,  has  a  vitreous  lustre, 
and  occurs  in  kidney-shaped,  botryoidal,  cellular,  and  other 
imitative  forms.  It  is  found  in  veins,  beds,  and  large  de- 
posits termed  porkeln  in  metamorphic  limestone  and  in  the 
Devonian  and  carboniferous  formations.  Large  quantities 
of  it  are  exported  from  Spain.  This  ore  is  called  Smith-  [ 
sonite  by  Dana  and  other  mineralogists,  who  apply  the  ' 
term  calamine  to  the  silicate  of  zinc,  the  primary  form  of 
which  is  .a  rhomboid. 

CaTamint  (Calamintfia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 

Labiativ.  The  common  calamint  (Cn?ami'n(Ao  offlcinalh)  is 
indigenous  in  England.  It  has  serrated  leaves,  with  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  is  used  in  domestic  prac- 
tice as  a  pectoral  medicine.  The  U.  S.  have  several  spe- 
cies. 

Cal'amis  [KaAoms],  an  eminent  Greek  sculptor  and 
embosser  who  worked  at  Athens  about  450  B.  C.  He  re- 
produced the  forms  of  horses  with  success,  and  executed 
a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  which  Lueullus  transported  to 
Ronie.  Among  his  works  was  a  marble  statue  of  .Apollo, 
which  some  persons  identify  with  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

Cal'aniite,  an  extinct  genus  ( Calnmiina)  of  great  plants, 
perhaps  of  the  order  EquisetaceaN  approaching  in  character 
(in the  opinion  of  some  observers)  the  dicotyledonous  plants 
and  the  conifers.     The  remains  of  nearly  sixty  species  have 


been  observed,  chiefly  in  carboniferous  strata  (none  later 
than  the  Jurassic)  in  both  continents.  These  plants  must 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of  coal. 

Cal'amus  [Gt.  KaAa^o?].  a  Latin  word  signifying  a 
'•reed."  a  "stalk"  (of  a  plant),  was  used  by  the  ancilnt 
Romans  to  denote  an  arrow,  a  musical  pipe,  and  a  pen 
which  was  made  of  a  reed.  This  reed  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Arunclu  iluniix.  Calamus  also  denotes  the  golden 
tube  through  which,  in  some  church  services,  the  eucha- 
ristic  wine  is  taken. 

Calamus,  a  name  of  the  sweet  flag.     (See  Aconus.) 

Calamus,  a  genus  of  Palmace.-e,  yields  a  great  part  of 
the  canes  and  rattans  of  commerce,  which  are  used  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  U.  S.  for  the  seats  of  chairs  and  other  purposes. 
Among  the  species  of  this  genus  are  Cidnmua  Itniaiuj  and 
Calnmm  riminnlis,  which  are  natives  of  the  warm  or  tropi- 
cal parts  of  Asia.  The  Calamus  riuleiiiiim  has  been  found 
500  feet  long  (Humboldt).  Calamus  Diaco  yields  the  best 
dragon's  blood.     Several  species  are  climbers. 

Calamus,  a  township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1140. 

Cal'amy  (EnMrNu),  an  English  divine,  born  in  London 
in  Feb..  KUIO.  He  became  an  eloquent  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  preached  for  many  years  in  London.  In  the  civil 
war  he  synip.athized  with  the  royalist  parly.  He  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  a  famous  treatise  against  episcopacy  called 
"Smectymnuus  "  (1041).     Died  Oct.  29,  1066. 

Cal'aud  (Pieter).  an  engineer  of  Holland,  born  in  Zie- 
rikzee  in  1826.  His  father.  A.  Caland,  was  an  enginecr-in- 
chief  of  the  "Waterstaat"  of  Holland,  and  author  of  a 
work  on  dyke-construction,  embracing  the  methods  of 
Dutch  engineering  as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  and  the  inundations 
of  rivers,  etc.  The  son  above  named  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Breda,  was  appointed  a  sub- 
engineer  of  the  "  waterstaat  "  in  1845,  and  passing  through 
successive  grades  became  engineer-in-chief  of  the  second 
class  in  1867,  then  in  1873  promoted  over  the  intermediate 
grade  to  be  inspector  ( the  highest  grade,  of  which  there  are 
but  two)  of  the  "  waterstaat." 

He  is  author  of  a  work  (in  French),  "  Etude  sur  I'Effet 
des  Maries  dans  la  partie  maritime  des  fleuves  ;"  also  (in 
Dutch)  of  a  work  on  the  protection  of  the  coast  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  and  of  numerous  reports. 
Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion,  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Engineers  of  Hol- 
land. As  a  mcmher  of  a  commission  upon  the  "  imjirove- 
ment  of  the  water-communication  from  Rotterdam  to  the 
sea,"  and  as  the  executive  engineer  of  the  work  by  which 
an  existing  mouth  of  the  combined  Rhine  and  Meuse  has 
been  closed  and  another  made,  and  a  channel  navigable  for 
ships  of  the  greatest  draught  (600  ]iassing  per  month) 
created  where  before  naught  but  light-draught  vessels  (10 
to  12  feet )  could  under  favorable  circumstances  of  wind  and 
tide  venture,  M.  Caland's  highest  claim  to  fame  as  an 
engineer  will  be  founded  on  the  great  seaport  of  Rotterdam, 
through  the  works  with  which  he  is  thus  identified  in  giv- 
ing an  easy  and  direct  water-communication  with  the  sea.  in 
place  of  the  tedious  and  circuitous  ones  (see  "  Prof.  Papers 
Corps  of  Engineers."  No.  22)  before  available.  For  this 
important  work  M.  Caland  received  from  the  Vienna  E.xpo- 
sitioD  the  first  prize — a  certificate  of  honor. 

J.  G.  B.1RNABD. 

Calan'do,  an  Italian  musical  term,  signifies  diminish- 
ing gradually  from  forte  to  piano.  It  diB'ers  from  ilccrcs- 
cendo  and  flhiiinueudo.  as  the  tempo  at  the  same  time  is 
slightly  retarded,  but  not  so  much  as  in  rltardando. 

Cala'nus  [Gr.  KiAaios],  an  ancient  Hindoo  philosopher, 
was  one  of  those  whom  the  tlreeks  called  tlymnosophists. 
According  to  Plutarch,  his  proper  name  was  Sphines.  Hg 
passed  some  time  in  the  camp  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
India.  Having  become  sick  at  Pasargadie,  he  was  at  his 
own  request  burned  alive. 

Calas  (Jean),  a  French  Protestant  and  victim  of  fanat- 
icism, born  in  Languedoc  in  1698,  lived  at  Toulouse.  He 
was  condemned  and  executed  Mar.  9,  1762.  by  eight  judges 
of  Toulouse  on  a  false  charge  that  he  had  murdered  his  own 
son.  A'oltaire  exposed  the  iniquity  of  this  outrage,  and  in- 
duced the  king  to  give  30,000  livres  to  the  family  of  Calas. 
(See  CoQiKREL.  "Jean  Calas  et  sa  famille,"  Paris,  1869.) 

Calascibet'ta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Caltanisetta,  about 
60  miles  .S.  E.  of  Palermo,  is  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises 
nearly  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1080.     Pop.  5255. 

Cala'tabello'ta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Gir- 
genti,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Girgenti.  It  is  very 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tricata,  and  is  on  the  ancient 
river  Crhuistts.    Here  is  a  fine  mediaeval  church.    Pop.  5572. 

Calatafi'mi,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Tripani,  is 
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in  a  fertile  valley  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Alcamo.  Here  in  1860 
liaribalili  defeated  the  royalist  troops.     Pop.  K7:il. 

Calatanazor',  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  C'astilo, 
10  miles  S.  W.  of  .Soria.  Here  Al-Mausoor  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Christians  in  111)1. 

Calatayud',  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Saragossa, 
on  the  river  Jalon,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Saragossa.  It  has  an 
episcopal  palace,  a  noble  ol<l  castle,  and  several  churches, 
convents,  and  hospitals;  also  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics,  paper,  leather,  etc.  About  2  miles  E.  of 
this  place  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  BiWiUa.  Pop.  in  1800 
9'823. 

Calatra'va  (Josk  Maria),  a  Spanish  statesman  and 
eloquent  lawyer,  born  at  Merida  Feb.  2li,  USI.  He  was  a 
leader  of  the  liberal  party  and  a  member  of  the  Cortes. 
He  passed  many  years  in  exile  between  ISlt  and  1830. 
Died  .Ian.  21,  1S4(>. 

Calatra'va,  the  Order  of,  was  founded  in  1158  by 
Saneho  III.  of  Castile,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.  in  lUil.  After  the  death  of  S.iiieho  the  knights  electcil 
as  grand-nnister  Don  (iareias  de  Keiluu.  For  a  l()ng  period 
the  war  against  the  Moors  was  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  the  Knights  of  Calatrava.  The  influence  exercised  by 
the  grand-master  on  public  affairs  at  length  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  king,  and  in  1487  the  grand-mastership 
was  united  to  the  crown. 

Calavc'ras,  a  small  river  of  California,  rises  in  Calave- 
ras ciumty,  flows  nearly  south-westwanl,  ami  enters  the 
San  Joaquin  River  about  15  miles  below  Stockton. 

Calaveras,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Californi.a.  Area, 
1100  square  miles.  It  is  boundeil  on  the  X.  \V.  by  the 
Mokclumno  River,  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Stanislaus. 
It  is  also  drained  by  the  Calaveras  l\i\er.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  extends  along  the  eastern  border.  The  surface  is 
flncly  diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys.  Cattle,  bar- 
ley, and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  It  has  rich  copper- 
mines.  (Juld  is  found  here  imbedded  in  (|uartz  rock.  In 
the  eastern  part  is  the  famous  grove  of  mammoth  trees,  in 
which  was  iVnind  a  Siqttnin  (jir/niitca  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  and  300  feet  high.  Capital,  San  Andreas.  Pop. 
SSilj. 

Calbnr'ga,  or  Kulbur'ga,  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  on  an  alHuent  of  the  Ijcennih,  1 10  miles 
^V.  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  now  unimpurtant.  but  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  several  Hindoo  and  ^Mohammedan 
sovereigns. 

Calca'reous  [Fr.  cah-atrr,  from  Lat.  caLc,  gen.  cn/c/«, 
"  lime  "],  containing  much  lime.  The  term  "calcareous" 
is  applied  to  rocks  which  arc  chiefly  composed  of  lime — 
/.  r.  to  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk,  which  arc  carbonates 
of  lime.  They  are  sedimentary  and  stratiHed  rocks,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  shells  of  marine  animals,  corals,  and  en- 
crinitcs.  The  presence  of  lime  in  rocks  can  easily  be  de- 
tected by  the  application  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  produces  an  efi'erveseenee  in  any  of  the  various  forms 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Calcareous  soils  are  derive<l  from  the 
disintegration  of  limestone,  chalk,  etc.,  but  they  (►ften  con- 
tain a  portion  of  clay,  which  increases  their  fertility.  The 
term  calcareous  is  applied  to  springs  and  to  water  which 
hold  in  solution  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Such  water 
is  commonly  called  hard,  and  is  not  so  good  for  washing 
as  soft  water. 

Calcareous  Spar,  or  Calc  Spar,  a  common  name 
of  crystallizeil  carbonate  of  lime,  composed,  when  pure,  of 
41  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  50  of  lime.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  abumlant  tif  all  minerals,  and  is  found  in  all  geo- 
logical formations  and  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
primary  f()rm  of  its  crystals  is  a  rhomb  or  rluuubcdiedron. 
Its  secondary  forms  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  mineral,  .and  are  said  to  amount  to  70*1  or  more.  In 
a  pure  state  this  mineral  is  colorless  and  transparent,  but  it 
often  contains  impurities  which  render  it  red,  green,  brown, 
yellow,  etc.  T'ho  purest  and  most  limpid  variety  of  this 
crystal  is  called  Iceland  sjiar,  which  is  found  in  Iceland, 
and  exhibits  (bjublo  refraction  in  a  renmrkable  degree. 

CalcasJcu,  kal'ka-shu,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  rises  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  flows  in  a  general  S.  S.  W. 
direction  through  Calcasieu  parish,  and  enters  the  tlulf  id" 
Mexico.  At  its  mouth  stands  an  iron  lighthouse  5.'{  feet 
high  ;  lat.  211°  45'  N.,  Inn.  '.K]°  17'  K.  Length,  estimated  at 
200  miles,  including  Calcasieu  Lake,  which  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  river.  The  lake  is  about  18  miles  long  and  5 
wide,  and  the  foot  of  it  is  nearly  5  miles  from  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico. 

Calcasieu,  a  parish  in  the  W.  of  Louisiana.  Area, 
1500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  theW.  by  the  Saline 
River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Calcasieu  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level,  and  occuiiied  by  extensive  savaanas 


or  grassy  jilains.     Corn  and  rice  are  the  chief  products. 
Capital,  Lake  Charles.     Pop.  6733. 

Calceola'ria  [from  hut.  edlceulin,  a  "little  shoe,"  a 
"  slipper  "],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Scrophulariaec«, 
comprises  numerous  species,  natives  of  South  America. 
They  mostly  grow  on  that  part  of  the  Andes  which  is  more 
than  9500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  herba- 
ceous plants  or  shrubs  with  beautiful  flowers.  The  corolla 
is  2-lipped,  and  the  lower  lip  is  inflated,  so  as  to  form  a 
bag  which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  slipper.  Thev  are 
so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Chil-^and  Peru  as  lo  give  a 
peculiar  aspect  to  the  scenery.  They  arc  cultivated  by 
florists  in  IJurope  and  the  l'.  S. 

Cal'dias  [KiA^as],  a  celebrated  flreck  soothsayer  who 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was  consulted  bv  the 
(irecian  chiefs  in  the  most  important  affairs  during'  that 
siege. 

C'al'cite  [from  ni/j-.  "lime"],  a  general  term  under 
which  are  comprised  all  the  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Carcium  (symbol  Ca),  the  metal  present  in  lime,  dis- 
covered in  IMIS  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Its  atomic  weight 
or  equivalent  is  20.  Combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  lime 
or  oxide  of  calcium,  which  consists  of  20  parts  of  cal- 
cium -f  8  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  yellowish-whilc  malleable 
metal,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.578.  It  does  not  occur 
naturally  in  a  separate  slate,  but  may  be  obtained  by  pass- 
ing a  powerful  current  of  voltaic  elcetrieily  through  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  when  the  metal  separates  in  minute 
globules.  When  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  rapidly 
decomposes  the  water  and  is  converted  into  lime.  At  a  red 
heat  it  melts  and  burns  with  a  dazzling  white  light  and 
with  scintillations. 

Cal'ciilating  Machine,  a  machine  for  performing 
arithmetical  operations,  or  for  computing  logarithmic  or 
other  mathematical  tables  in  which  the  successive  results 
are  to  be  obtained  by  substituting,  in  an  invariable  formula, 
the  consecutive  numbers  of  a  simple  series,  uniformly  in- 
creasing. The  two  kinds  of  work  here  mentioned  are  es- 
sentially difl'erent,  and  require  different  machinery.  For 
simple  arithmetic  the  most  successful  machine  yet  con- 
structed is  that  of  .M.  Thomas  of  Colmar  in  France.  For 
tabular  numbers,  the  computations  are  made  by  the  "  method 
of  differences:"  and  the  machines  are  called  "difterenee- 
engines."  Such  are  those  of  IJabbage  (which  was  ne\  cr 
tinished )  anti  of  the  Messrs.  Scheutz  of  Stockholm,  of  which 
there  is  an  example  at  the  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany, 
an<l  another  in  the  ollicc  of  the  registrar-general,  London. 
(See  MmrrANicAL  Caui  latio.n.) 

Cal'diliis  [Lat.  a  "little  stone"  or  "pebble"].  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  ancient  use  of  pebbles  as  rountcra 
or  for  making  computations,  and  it,  in  general,  denotes  some 
[)articular  method  of  performing  nnithematieal  investiga- 
tions. Those.  c.</.,  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  logarithms,  etc., 
have  received  the  name  of  valcutuH,  as  the  ArSthmctirttt, 
the  Atiji^niic,  the  Kjpitnenliaif  the  Triijtiomflrienl  (which 
latter,  according  to  De  Morgan,  "contains  that  of  tindutat- 
itt'j  matjnitndc;"  or  of  Circtifar  FunrtioHa);  but  the  term 
ajiplics,  in  modern  usage,  more  appropriately  to  mathe- 
matical methods  of  peculiar  power  involving  unusual  re- 
finements of  reasoning,  or  reference  to  relations  of  nmg- 
nitude,  which  may  be  styled  "  transcendental."  Anu>ng 
such  are  the  "  Anteeedental  Calculus"  of  Mr.  Glenie.*  the 
"Calculus  of  Derivations"  of  M.  Arbogast,  the  "Calcu- 
lus of  l'u()nAnii.iTii:s  "  (see  this  head),  and  the  more  mod- 
ern creation  of  .Sir  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton,  "  Quaternions." 
Rut,  pre-eminently,  by  the  word  calculus  is  denoted  the 
Differential  Calculus,  including  under  this  head  the  com- 
plementary branches  of"  Differential  and  Integral."  of  the 
Leibnitz  system  of  symbolization,  or  the  "Fluxions"  itnd 
"Inverse  Method  of  Fluxions"  of  the  Newtonian.  The 
calculi  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton  are  essentially  the  same, 
though  the  logical  basis  on  which  Newton  places  his 
method  is  generally  considcreil  nu»re  satisfactory  than  that 
of  Leibnitz.  The  method  of  Leibnitz  was  first  to  make 
its  appearance  before  the  public  in  1C84:  but  Newton's 
method  of  drawing  tangents  (wherein  the  method  of  flu.x- 
ions  was  suflieiently  explained!  was  communicated  in  a 
letter  to  a  Mr.  Collins  in  10S2.  I'pon  the  allegation  that 
Leibnitz  had  seen  this  letter  was  based  the  charge  (sus- 
tained liy  the  Royal  Society  of  London)  that  Leibnitz  had 
plagiarized  therefrom.  This  charge  is  now  considered  un- 
ftutndcd,  and  the  glory  is  conecileil  to  him  of  having  been 
a  contemporaneous  discoverer  of  a  calculus  that  has  been 
styled  "one  of  the  greatest,  most  subtle,  and  sublime  die- 


•Jas.  tilenle,  F.  R.  S.  of  Umdon  and  IMinburKh.  invenlol 
this  calculus  in  1771;  it  was  pulili«bed  in  I71H.  .\cc.inlini.  I"  Ibo 
writer  in  Kee's  Kncj-eloiuvdhi.  "  Inilb  the  dill'ercnliol  and  llui- 
lonal  caliuli  nuiv  W  derlvi^l  from  the  diHlrine  of  pniporllons 
Ubereiu  ex|.ouuJedj  in  a  manner  olIoKelher  unexceptiuuablc." 
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coveries  of  this  or,  perhaps,  of  any  age :  opening  a  new 
world  to  us,  and  extending  our  knowledge,  as  it  were,  to 
infinity;  and  carrying  us  beyond  the  bounds  that  seemed 
to  have  been  prescribed  to  the  human  mind;  at  least  in- 
finitely beyond  those  to  which  ancient  geometry  was  con- 
fined." 

The  Continental  mathematicians  usually  defined  the  cal- 
culus as  the  arithmetic  or  analysis  of  iujinitely,  or  rather 
indefinitely  small  quantities.  ("  Analyse  des  Injiniment 
Petita.")  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  English  authors 
styled  these  infinitely  small  quantities  moments — i.  c.  the 
momentary  increments  of  variable  quantities;  e.  g,  of  a 
line  considered  as  generated  by  the  movement  {jinx)  of  a 
point,  or  of  a  surface  by  the  "flux"  of  a  line.  Although 
it  may  have  been  impracticable  to  expound  the  rationale 
of  the  calculus,  or  of  fluxions,  without  allusion  to  "infin- 
itely small "  or  "  indefinitely  small "  or  "  vanishing  "  quan- 
tities ;  nevertheless,  all  the  mystification  attending  these  sub- 
jects and  nearly  all  the  contests  about  the  logical  basis  have 
had  their  ra("«o;irf'efre  in  theuseof  these  words.  There  can  be 
nothing  "  small,"  nothing  *'  great,"  except  relatively.  "  The 
expression  (';i^Ht7c/_y/(V(^f  7»af//i(V»(/e,"  says  Mr.Glenie,  author 
of  the  '*  Anteccdental  Calculus,"  ''implies  a  contradiction, 
since  what  has  magnitude  cannot  be  infinitely  little."  And 
furthermore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  relations  of  maffnitude 
(which  furm  the  subjects  of  all  mathematical  reasonings) 
can  be  of  but  one  kind:  we  must  either  discard  the  infin- 
itely little,  or  treat  it  quantitatively  (if  we  assign  it  mag- 
nitude), as  we  treat  other  quantities.  No  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  differential  method  can  be  attempted  here,  but 
most  briefly  I  think  it  can  be  defined  as  the  method  by 
which,  from  the  law  of  growth,  the  "  full  stature,"  that  is, 
the  complete  expression  for  the  value  of  a  function,  is  ob- 
tained ;  or  vice  versa.  A  quantity  or  magnitude  is  said,  in 
mathematics,  to  be  a  function  of  another  quantity  when 
it  depends  for  its  value  upon  the  value  of  that  other 
quantity.  Thus,  the  particular  ordinate,  ?/,  of  a  parabola, 
at  any  point  of  which  the  abscissa  is  :r,  depends  for  its 
actual  value  or  magnitude,  upon  the  arbitrary  value  we 
may  give  to  x,  and  (referred  to  its  axis  of  ordinates  and 
vertex)  the  expression  for  y  in  terms  of  x  is py  =  x'^,  or  y 

=  — ar'-^.  The  ordinate,  y,  is  here  b,  function  of  the  arbitra- 
rily assumed  magnitude  x  (hence  called,  as  well  as  y,  which 
varies  with  it,  a  variable)  and  of  the  parameter,  p,  which, 
remaining  the  same  for  the  same  parabola,  is  called  a  co7i~ 
stant.  As  distinguished  from  y  {the  function),  x  is  an  inde- 
pendent variable. 

If  ONN'  be  a  branch  of  the  parabola,  let  x=  OM,  then 
y  is  represented  by  MN.    If  , 

we  add  the  magnitude  MM',  ! 

which  we  will  call  dx  (al-  |  jf^' 

hiding  thereby  to   the   dif-  I  /  jV 

fercncc  between  the  original  ; 

and   the    new  abscissa),  to  I 

OM  (or. r),  the  ordinate  cor-  ;  ^/  \jt      | 

responding,  M'xs',w\\\  differ     ^^^---^j^^;.---;;;^ J ^f} 

from  MN  by  the  magnitude  Ox         M    M' 

PN',  which  wo  will  call  dy. 

Thus,  to  an  arbitrary  increment  dx  of  x,  corresponds  an 
increment  dy  of  y;  and  the  value  of  this  last  increment 
depends — 1st,  upon  the  nature  of  the  function,  or  the  al- 
gebraic relation  between  y  and  x;  and  2d,  upon  the  arbi- 
trary value  of  dx. 

In  the  equation  y  =  —  x^  we  substitute  y  -^  dy  for  y  and 

X -\- dx  for  X,  develop  and  subtract  y  and  its  value  from 
the  two  members  respectively,  then  divide  by  dx,  we  have 

dy       1 

-f-  =  —  (2x  +  dx) ;  which  gives  the  ratio  of  the  increment 
dx      p 

dy  of  the  function  y  to  that  of  the  variable  x;  and  this 
ratio  depends  upon  the  value  we  may  assign  to  dx,  which, 
so  far.  may  have  been  any  lineal  magnitude  whatever.  In 
fact,  from  the  curvature  of  the  line  ONN'  to  which  the 
ordinates  are  drawn,  it  is  clear  that  the  ratio  of  dy  to  dx 
must  vary  with  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  M'  from  M. 
Let  us  su])pose  that  the  point  M'  is  moved  towards  M 
until  MM'  or  dx  becomes  indfjtuittly  emnll  (compared  with 
OM  or  with  our  unit  of  linear  dimension  or  with  some 
dimension  to  which  we  attribute  ordinary  magnitude, 
such  as  that  of  the  parameter),  "  smaller  than  any  as- 
signable quantity,"  "infinitely  small,"  or  zem;  that  is, 
*'  vanishes."      So  must  also  dy;  but  the  value  of  the  ratio, 

(ly 

-f— ,  dues  not  vanish,  but  becomes  (as  its  algebraic  ex- 
pression shows)  =  2r-.r;  that  is,  it  has  a  finite  determ- 
inable value  which  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  fnnc- 
tion  alone.  Had  y  been  given  as  a  multiple  of  some 
other  power,  say  =  px^,  we  should  have  found  the  limit- 


ing value  of  -T^to  be  npx^-"^,  etc.  etc.     By  this  it  is  seen 

that  the  ratio  of  two  mutually  dependent  variable  quan- 
tities does  not  necessarily  vanish,  nor  even  necessarily 
become  snm/^  as  the  quantities  themselves  diminish;  but 
that  it  approaches  more  and  more  nearly  a  determinate 

limit,  just  as  in  algebra  and  geometry  the  expression  — 

takes  (generally)  a  finite  and  determinable  value.  Although 
it  is.  in  general,  with  this  limit,  called  the  differential  co- 
efficient,  that  we  have  to  deal,  yet  the  symbols  dy,  dx,  etc. 
(styled  differential  of?/,  etc.)  are  often  met  with  separately 
and  treated  as  real,  though  indefinitely  small,  quantities.* 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  exemplar  expressions 
dy  1       dy  dy 

~f-  —2  —X,  ~f-  =  nx^  ~  1  etc.,  -r-  is  itself  a  function  of  the 
dx        p      dx  dx 

variable  x,  and  would  yield  (by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
process)  2-  and  ir(n— 1)  a:"- 2^  as  Me(V  differential  coeffi- 
cients; styled  second  differential  coefficients  of  the  original 
function,  and  expressed,  by  reference  to  its  symbol  y,  as 
d^y  . 
-7-^»  implying  a  second  differentiation  of  y,  as  a  function  of 

X.  The  process  may  be  continued  (to  a  third  and  fourth, 
etc.)  so  long  as  the  resulting  expression  continues  to  be  a 
function  of  the  variable. 

Geometrically,  the  idea  of  limit  may  be  illustrated  by 
supposing,  in  the  figure,  a  secant  to  be  drawn  through  the 
given  point  N  of  the  curve,  cutting  it  again  in  some  other 
point  N'.  The  nearer  this  second  point  is  made  to  ap- 
proach the  first,  the  more  nearly  will  the  secant  approach 
to  coincidence  with  the  tangent  drawn  at  N.  Thus,  "the 
tangent  to  a  curve  is  the  right  line  which  limits  the  po- 
sition of  all  the  secants  which  can  be  drawn  through  the 
point  of  contact,  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  be  no  secant ; 
so,  also,  a  ratio  may  limit  the  variable  ratio  of  increments, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  ratio  of  any  real  inere- 

metrical  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  line  at  N 
makes  with  the  axis  of  abscissas.  Newton's  "method  of 
drawing  tangents"  of  16S2,  in  which  the  method  of  flux- 
ions is  said  to  be  "  sufficiently  explained."  is  founded  on 
this  relation  of  tangents  to  this  limit-ratio  of  increments. 
This  ratio,  now  known  as  the  "  Differential  Coefficient,"  is 
really  the  expression  for  what  I  have  styled  the  law  of 
growth  of  the  function  as  depending  upon  the  growth  or 
increase  (or  decrease)  of  the  variable.  To  determine  the 
differential  coefficients,  knowing  the  integral  expression  for 
the  function,  and  to  deduce  by  aid  of  them  unknown  prop- 
erties of  the  functions  themselves,  is  the  object  of  the 
"Differential  Calculus."  On  the  other  hand,  given  this 
law  of  growth,  the  integral  expression  for  the  function  Is 
determined  by  the  methods  of  the  "  Integral  Calculus." 
The  peculiar  power  of  the  calculus  as  an  instrument  of 
mathematical  investigation  depends  upon  this,  that  the 
more  difficult  problems  of  pure  Mathematics,  and  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  those  of  Mechanics  or  Physico- 
Mathematics  (in  which  the  action  of  forces  is  concerned), 
can  only  be  stated  in  terms  involving  not  merely  rela- 
tions between  integral  quantities  known  and  sought,  but 
between  their  simultaneous  and  mutually  dependent  in- 
crements— ('.  e.  the  data  involve  besides,  perhaps,  the  quan- 
tities themselves,  their  law  of  growth,  in  the  form  of  their 
differential  coefficients :  and,  hence,  can  only  be  solved  by 
the  processes  of  the  Calculus. 

Thus,  in  mechanics,  the  velocity  generated  by  a  constant 
or  uniformly  accelerating  force  is  proportional  to  the  time 

dv 
it  acts,  whether  finite  or  indefinitely  small,  or  v  =  gt  or  -y 

=  g  (if  the  force  be  gravity).  Also  the  distance  traversed 
is  proportional  to  the  velocity;  and  this,  though  the  veloci- 
ty constantly  increases,  is  the  law  of  groioih,  as  a  function 

of  the  time;  hence,  —  =  u  =  ^f,and  hence  (by  integration) 

y  (the  distance  fallen  in  the  time  t)  =  ^gt^,  the  well-known 
expression  for  the  height  of  fall  in  terms  of  the  time.  The 
expression  can  bo  arrived  at  without  the  use  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  formal  methods  of  the  calculus,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  its  fundamental  principles  are  involved 
in  such  solutions. 

These  fundamental  principles  are  in  much  more  common 

*  In  the  modern  improved  system  these  illoKical  symbols  are 
wholly  discarded  {e.g.  Prof.  Peirce's  "Analytic  Mechanics"), 
and  the  real  element  of  the  calculus— the  difti-n-ntial  coefficient 
—is  symbolized  hv  the  letter  D.  with  the  independent  variable 
sub-fixed;  followed  by  the  symbol  of  the  function;  e.g.  D^y, 

instead  of  -r" 
dx 
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use  Ihan  is  supposed.  When  wc  assign,  for  example,  a 
specitJed  velocity  to  a  cannon-ball  at  a  given  instant  of 
time  or  at  a  certain  point  of  its  trajectory,  we  spL-uk  of  a 
thing  which  has  no  permanent— indeed,"  1  might  almost 
say  no  rca^— existence ;  for  there  is  no  portion  of  that  tra- 
jectory, ii^oircvei-  nnnufc,  which  the  bull  really  traverses  nt 
the  supposed  rate.  It  v.mld  travel,  e.  7.,  lOUO  feet  per 
second,  if  at  the  given  instant  its  variable  velocity  were 
made  invariable;  and  thin  is  what  we  mean.  The  result- 
ing direction  would  be  the  tatigcnt  to  the  actual  trajectory; 
the  invariable  velocity,  the  f?//(/vi(ri'((/<-„/^y;/,;,V'»^  of  tile  space 
traversed  as  a  function  of  the  time.  The  practical  meas- 
urement of  tlie  velocity  involves  the  same  conceptions.  We 
place  two  screens  alon^'  the  path  of  the  ball,  and  by  skil- 
fully-devised instninuntal  agencies,  measure  the  minute 
time  of  transit.  The  quotient  of  the  distance  apart  of 
the  screens,  divided  by  the  time,  gives  us  the  required  ve- 
locity. If  this  distance  were  "infinitely  small,"  the  quo- 
tient would  be  the  true  "differential  coeflicient."  The 
nearer  we  pbu-c  the  screens  (and  we  place  them  as  near  ns 
the  prnctical  difficulties  of  measuring  the  time  will  permit ), 
the  more  nearly  do  we  approximate  to  that  coeflicient. 
Even  with  a  very  measurable  (Jinitc)  distance,  we  obtain 
rcsult.s  of  error  less  than  we  can  assign  any  expression  for. 
If,  instead  of  placing  screens  very  close  together,  they 
were  many  hundred  feet  apart,  the  distance  divided  by  the 
time  of  transit  would  still  give  us  the  mean  velocity  be- 
tween the  screens,  but  evidently  not  (accurately)  the  velo- 
city at  any  one  point;  for  tlic  variation  or  differential  of 
velocity  from  one  screen  to  the  other  is  considerable,  com- 
pared with  its  total  value.  Hence,  by  diminishing  iudef- 
inStctif  the  distance,  this  variation  becomes  less  and  less 
appreciable,  and  the  ratio  of  the  indelinitely  diminished 
spare  and  time  becomes  the  ultimate  ratio — the  dijj'vretitial 
eoejfieifiit — which  (in  this  particular  case)  is  the  velocity 
sought.  We  have  then,  in  this  practical  o])cration,  an  illus- 
tration of  peculiar  notions  and  fundamental  principles  of 
the  calculus:  indefiuitehf  small — vaninhiutf,  or  iu/initenimal, 
quantities;  ultimate  ratios,  limits,  or  (what  is  equivalent) 
differential  eoejjieicnts. 

Besides  the  direct  solution  of  problems,  the  calcuhis  has 
been  the  most  effective  and  indispensable  of  agents  in 
widening  the  sphere  of  mathematical  investigation,  and 
in  enhancing  the  power  of  its  instruments.  iScarue  one 
of  the  modern  nielhods  of  analysis  but  dcjtend  on  it  for 
their  dcvdnpnient.  The  Calcilis  of  ^'Al{lATlo^'s,  origi- 
nating with  Lagrange,  is  but  an  extension  of  the  methods 
of  the  calculus  to  the  discovering  of  functions,  in  cases  in 
which,  instead  of  the  law  of  growth,  some  condition  (such 
as  that  of  producing  a  maximum  or  niininuun  under  cer- 
tain conditions)  which  the  function  when  found  must  fulfil, 
is  given.  The  Cauth's  of  Operations  is  but  an  exten- 
sion of  algebra  to  the  si/mhols  uf  operation  of  the  calculus  : 
algebra  itself  being  really  a  calculus  of  operations,  since 
it  deals  only  with  symbols  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  ope- 
rations they  indicate  to  their  simplest  expression.  Modern 
"  Higher  Algebra"  might  with  propriety  be  so  styled.  (See 
Dktkrminants,  Invariants.) 

The  mathematical  method  (another  development  of  the 
Differential  Calculus),  commonly  referred  (o  by  Knglisli 
writers  as  that  of  LAPLAfto's  Coi^fficii-:nts,  is,  generalized 
and  enlarged,  now  termed  "Spherical  Harmonic  Analy- 
sis," and  is  a  valculus  of  great  power  for  a  large  class  of 
physical  problems  inv(d\ing  arbitrary  data  over  a  spher- 
ical surface.  Hence  its  applicability  to  the  calculation 
of  the  "tides"  and  other  problems  connected  with  the 
'•figure"  and  "attraction"  of  the  earth;  also  to  certain 
problems  relating  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  etc. 

Sir  AVilliam  Rowan  Hamilton's  "Onlculns  of  Quater- 
nions," by  numy  believeil  to  be  an  invention  of  importance 
vicing  with  that  of  the  calculus  itself,  has  indeed  a  ration- 
ale, or  logical  basis,  radically  distinct  from  and  independ- 
ent of  the  calculus;  yet  lor  its  full  development  it  has  re- 
course to  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  ('ALcirn'S. 

Mr.  Cauc'hy  has  shown  that  for  the  explanation  of  cor-  1 
tain   properties  of  functions,  even   for  nal  values  of  the  j 
independent  variable,  it  is  indispensable  to  generalize  the 
investigation  by  including  the  case  of  imaj/inan/  values  for  , 
that  variable  (i.  e.  values  involving  the  well-known  cxpres-  j 
sion  of  impotsihilfi/,  V-T).    All  geometricians  are  aware  of    1 
the  service  which*  the  consideration  of  imaginary  quanti-  j 
ties  has   rendered  to  Algebra.     The  theory  of  equations  is  ! 
dependent  upon   it,  and  it    seems   tlestined   to  render  yet 
greater  service  to  the  theory  of  "functions."     It  wouUI  bo  , 
impossible  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  the  method  or 
Calculus  of  Imaginaries,  an  outline  of  which  may  be  found 
in  Book  I.  of  "tb^-orie  des  Fonetions  Doublcnu-nt  IV-riod- 
iques."  Bric.t   and    l!ou(|U<'t,   Paris.   ISJ'.I.      HcMiltin':  trom 
it  is  the  Residuary  Culeiilus,  or  Ktsiduuliou  by  which  (seo 
45 


I  the  "Integral  Caleu)uB,"of  Prop.  B.  Peirce)  developments 
arc  obtained  for  fund  ions  where  Taylor's  theorem  failfi  in 
consequence  of  its  ttrst  term  becoming  infinite. 

In  an  antecedent  paragraph  we  found  the  expression 
for  the  algebraic  relaiiou  between  the  finite  increments 
for  "differences")  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  ],arabo!u 
when  one  of  these  is  "any  lineal  magnitude  whatever." 
The  "Calculus  of  Finitk  Uiffkukn*  i:s,"  invaluable  in  the 
practical  application  of  analytic  formula'  to  numerical  cal- 
culations, for  the  summation  of  infinite  series,  and  for  In- 
terpolation, results  fpim  nuch  relations  between  fiuid;  in- 
creraents  or  "differences."  and  is  defined  by  Lacroix  to 
have  for  its  object  "the  determination  of  the  values  of  in- 
crements, by  deducing  them  not  merely  from  the  analytic 
expression  of  the  functions,  but  also  from  their  numerical 
(or  particular)  values,  when  that  expression  fails  or  is  too 
complicated."  Kxcept  a  general  similarity  in  notation  and 
terms  empIoyed.it  has  little  in  common  with  the  I>iffer- 

ential  Calculus  ;  the  lundameulal  element  of  which  latter 

the  Hiffcrential  Coefficient — having  uo  place  in  it. 

J.  (>.  Uarnaiii). 

Calculus,  or  Stone,  in  medicine,  a  concretion  formed 
within  the  body  from  the  deposition  of  matlern  which  nor- 
mally remain  in  solution.  The  most  important  calculi  arc 
those  formed  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  (uriniiry  ealculud), 
and  those  formed  in  the  gall-bhutder  or  biliary  duets  (bil- 
iary  calculus,  or  gall-stone),  lioth  of  these  give  rise  to 
intense  pain,  and  may  even  threaten  life.  CaJculi  of  lc88 
importance  may  form  in  the  salivary  dnclf<  and  elsewhere. 

Biliary  calculus  may  generally  be  assumed  in  exist  when 
excessive  pain  suddenly  arises  in  the  right  siih-  beneath  tho 
ribs,  and  when  in  a  few  hours  jaundice  comes  on.  But 
absolute  proof  tliat  these  symptoms  depend  on  calculus  is 
often  wanting.  The  pain  is  more  severe  while  it  lasts  than 
almost  any  other  form  of  suffering.  It  may  be  relieved  by 
large  doses  of  opium  or  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  but 
such  a  remedy  requires  to  be  cautiously  given.  Ciall-stones 
impacted  in  the  ducts  sometimes  have  proved  fatal,  but 
much  more  lVei)uently  they  find  their  way,  sooner  or  hiler, 
into  till'  intestines.  They  are.  in  the  human  subject,  almost 
invariably  cinnjmsctl  of  choksterine,  with  coloring-matter 
and  mucus  arranged  in  layers.  The  Oriental  bc/oar-stono 
is  a  biliary  calculus  from  an  antelope.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  crystalline  lithofellic  acid. 

Urinary  calculus  is  a  disease  most  common  in  advanced 
life  and  in  the  male  sex.  It  is  frequent  in  gouty  pe^^n^8, 
or  anmng  those  who  pursue  sedentary  occupations  an<]  livo 
freely.  Among  sailors  it  is  rare.  Certain  local  conditions 
promote  it,  especially  an  excess  of  mineral  matter  in  drink- 
ing-water. It  is  common  in  Kngland,  Ireland,  Uussia, 
France,  Northern  Italy,  and  Kgypt.  In  the  C.  S.  it  is 
most  frc(]Ucnt  in  Kentucky.  TeLnessce,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  In  its  early  stages  the  disease  not  uu- 
frcquently  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  gravel,  shown  by 
the  passage  of  numerous  small  gritty  concretions,  observe*! 
in  the  urine  as  a  deposit  like  sand.  When  such  deposits 
are  present  at  the  time  of  pai^sing  the  urine,  and  not  merely 
after  it  has  cooled,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  forma- 
tion of  calculus.  If  in  these  eircumslancos  there  are  paina 
of  a  dull  character  in  the  loins,  with  occasional  twinges, 
no  time  shnuld  be  lost  in  seeking  medical  ailvice.  Calculus 
in  the  bladder  is  at  first  attended  with  little  pain,  as  com- 
pared with  that  caused  by  the  stone  in  its  passage  down- 
ward from  the  kidney  ;  but  unless  removed  the  calculus  is 
sure  to  enlarge,  and  it  then  becomes  the  cause  of  mi>st  in- 
tense distress.  Perlnips  (he  most  trustworthy  cvirlence  of 
stone  in  the  bladder,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  sountl,  is 
smarting  and  burning  pain  experienced  after  (he  blatlder 
has  been  emptied,  with  occasional  temporary  stoppages  of 
the  urine. 

The  chief  varieties  of  urinary  calculus  are — I.  I'rie  acid, 
urates  of  ammonia,  soda,  lime.  etc.  (brick-ilust  sediment, 
red  sand) ;  L*.  Phosphates  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  lime, 
etc.  (the  lime  phosphate,  mixed  with  ammonio-magnesiau 
phosphate,  constitutes  the  "fusible  calculus."'  one  of  tho 
commonest  kinds) ;  li.  Oxalate  of  lime  Unulberry  calculus)^ 
4.  Carbonate  of  lime  (chiefly  In  domestic  animals);  6.  <'y6- 
tine;  ti.  Xanthic  oxide  (very  rare);  7.  Very  rarely  indeed 
do  leucine,  tyrtisine,  and  other  disease-products  fonu  cal- 
culous concretions.  S,  Calculi  of  fibrine,  etc.  are  al^o  re- 
ported. W.  Calculi  are  frequently  composed  of  nunieruus 
layers,  having  perfectly  distinct  chemical  composition. 
When  calculus  has  once  formed  tn  tho  urinary  organs  no 
cure  exists  except  the  removal  of  it  from  the  body  (sco 
liiTn<»T<)MY  and  Ln  hotimtv  ),  but  in  the  earlier  stages  much 
may  be  done  (o  check  the  nnilady  by  careful  regulnlton  of 
tho  diet  and  mode  of  living,  with  (he  use  of  solvcoU 
adapted  to  (he  particular  form  of  deposit  ftuind. 

Urinary  calculi  have  been  often  observed  in  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  pigs,  and  are  verv  fre«incnt  in  (he  coinnoui  r;ii. 
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Calcut'ta  [Sanscrit,  Kalikatn,  **  dwelling  of  Kali,"  an 
Indian  deity],  the  capital  of  British  India,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  an  arm 
of  the  Ganges,  about  75  miies  from  the  sea;  lat.  22°  ,34' 
N.,  Ion.  88°  20'  E.  The  city  extends  along  the  river  about 
6  miles,  and  has  an  average  Ijreadth  of  1  V  miles.  The 
river,  here  a  mile  wide,  is  constantly  full  of  shipping.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  called  Chowringhee,  are  the 
residences  of  the  Europeans,  which  in  a  great  part  are  finely 
built  in  (Jrecian  style,  and  many  of  them  surrounded  by 
groves  of  fruit  trees.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.  is 
Fort  William,  built  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,000,  the  largest 
fortress  in  the  British  dominions,  octagonal  in  form,  re- 
quiring a  garrison  of  10,000  men  and  mounting  619  guns. 
Its  usual  garrison  consists  of  one  English  and  t^vo  native 
regiments.  Between  the  fort  and  the  city  is  the  Maidan 
or  glacis,  a  handsome  park,  and  the  Esplanade,  on  which 
is  the  Government  House,  a  magnificent  building  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  and  in  a  line  with  it  a  row  of  hand- 
some dwellings.  Beyond  Chowringhee  is  the  native  or 
"  Black  Town,"  consisting  mostly  of  mud  or  bamboo  cabins 
and  narrow  dirty  streets.  Here  and  there  an  idol  of  painted 
wood  or  plaster  is  set  up  in  the  street.  The  principal  build- 
ings of  Calcutta  are  the  Government  House,  the  mint,  the 
town-hall,  the  cathedral,  the  Hindoo  college,  and  the  hos- 
pital. On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  citadel, 
is  the  botanic  garden.  Calcutta  is  the  residence  of  an  Eng- 
lish bishop.  The  Asiatic  Society  have  a  valuable  museum 
and  library  of  Oriental  MSS.  There  are  several  educational 
institutes,  supported  by  the  government — the  Hindoo,  (he 
Madriassa  or  Mohammedan,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  Fort  Wil- 
liam Colleges.  Calcutta  has  the  largest  commerce  of  any 
city  in  Asia,  and  enmmands  the  entire  inland  trade  of  Ben- 
gal. Ships  of  1400  tons  can  anchor  in  the  river.  It  has 
railway  connection  with  Bombay,  1420  miles  distant  by 
rail,  and  with  Delhi,  and  through  the  Punjab  with  the  In- 
dus. The  chief  articles  of  export  are  opium,  indigo,  sugar, 
saltpetre,  rice,  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  piece  goods,  hides,  lac, 
etc.  The  exports  in  1808-0!)  were  estimated  at  £20,728.159, 
and  the  imports  for  the  same  year  at  £10,934,771.  Euro- 
pean society  at  Calcutta  is  very  convivial  and  fond  of 
amusement.  Calcutta  was  founded  by  Job  Charnock,  agent 
of  the  East  India  Company,  about  1G90.  In  1756  it  was 
captured  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  confined  123  prisoners 
in  the  horrible  "Black  Hole."  Lord  Clive  retook  it  in 
1757,  and  built  the  fortress.  Pop.  616,249  ;  of  these  238,325 
are  in  the  suburbs.  Of  the  377,924  inhabitants  in  the  inner 
city,  239.190  are  Hindoos  and  113,059  Mohammedans. 

Calda'ni  (Leopoldo  Marco  Antonio),  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian anatomist,  born  at  Bologna  Nov.  21,  1726.  He  suc- 
ceeded Morgagni  as  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua  in  1771. 
He  published  several  works  on  anatomy  an<l  physiology, 
and  a  series  of  accurate  plates  entitled  "  Icones  Anato- 
micce"  (4  vols.,  1801-14).     Died  Dec.  30,  1813. 

Calda'ra  (PoLrnoRo),  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  the 
Milanese  about  1495,  was  often  called  Caravaggio,  from 
the  name  of  his  native  place.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
employed  by  Raphael  to  paint  the  friezes  in  (he  Vatican. 
He  was  a  skilful  painter  of  landscapes  and  historical 
pieces.     He  was  murdered  hy  his  servants  in  1543. 

Cal'das,  or  Calde'tas,  a  Spanish  term  applied  to 
warm  springs,  and  forming  part  of  the  name  of  many 
places  in  Spain.  Am<)ng  these  the  most  noted  is  Caldas 
de  Mombuy,  18  miles  N.  of  Barcelona.  Here  are  thermal 
baths  and  some  antiquities. 

Calderon'  de  la  Bar'ca  (Pedro),  the  most  eminent 
Spanish  dramatic  author,  born  in  Madrid  Jan.  17,  1600, 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  He  began 
to  write  dramas  about  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  having  en- 
tered the  army  in  1025,  served  several  campaigns  in  Italy 
and  Flanders.  After  ho  had  gained  distinction  as  an 
author,  he  was  patronized  by  Philip  IV.,  who  invited  him 
to  his  court  in  ir)36,  and  created  him  a  knight  of  Santiago. 
He  was  a  very  prolific  author,  and  produced  about  500 
dramas.  In  1651  he  entered  the  Church,  and  became  chap- 
lain in  the  royal  chapel  at  Madrid  1663.  Among  his  great- 
est works  are  a  tragedy  entitled  "  The  Constant  Prince" 
f"El  Prfncipe  Cnnstantc"),  *•  Love  is  no  .Joke,"  "Life  is  a 
Dream,"  and  "The  Physician  of  his  Own  Honor."  In  fho 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  many  religious  poems  called 
"Autos  Sacramcntales."  His  imagination  was  brilliant, 
and  not  restrained  by  conventional  rules.  He  is  ranked 
among  the  greatest  Spanish  poets  by  native  critics,  and 
his  dramas  are  popular  in  Germany.  His  works  display 
great  fertility  of  invention,  and  abound  in  beautiful  pas- 
sages, hut  arc  deficient  in  fidelity  to  nature.  Died  Jlay 
25,  1681.  (See  Richard  C.  TRENrn,  "  The  Life  and  Genius 
of  Calderon/'  1836 j  Ticknor,  "History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture.') 

Cai'derwood  (David),  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  minis- 


ter and  historian,  born  in  1575.  He  was  banished  for  his 
opposition  to  episcopacy  in  1019,  and  then  retired  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  published  a  controversial  work  called  "  The 
Altar  of  Damascus"  (1023).  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1036,  and  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland." 
Died  in  1651. 

CaI'dicot  (Thomas  Ford),  D.  D.,  born  at  Buckby,  Eng- 
land, in  1803,  removed  to  Canada  in  1824,  held  Baptist 
pastorates  in  Hamilton,  Lockport,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  died  July  9, 
1869.  As  a  scholar,  writer,  and  orator  he  was  alike  dis- 
tinguished. 

Caldie'ro  (anc.  Caldariuni),  a  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
where  Napoleon  I.  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under 
Alvinzi,  Nov.  II,  1796.  It  is  12  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Verona, 
and  is  noted  for  its  thermal  springs.  Massena  was  re- 
pulsed here  by  the  archduke  Charles  in  1805, 

Cald'well,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Kentucky.  Area, 
275  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Trade- 
water  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Grain,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Elizabethtown  and  Paducah  R.  R.  Capi- 
tal, Princeton.     Pop.  10,826. 

Caldwe!!,  a  parish  in  N.  Central  Louisiana.  Area,  528 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Washita  River,  navi- 
gable for  steamboats,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bceuf 
Bavou.  Wool  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  Capital, 
Columbia.     Pop.  4820. 

CaldAVell,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Missouri,  Area, 
435  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Shoal  Creek.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  wool, 
and  cattle  are  raised.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  Capital,  Kingston.  Pop. 
11,390. 

Caldwell,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  North  Carolina. 
Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Catawba  River,  and  drained  by  the  Yadkin,  which  rises 
within  its  limits.  The  Blue  Ridge  extends  along  its  N.  W. 
border.  Tlic  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
and  woo!  are  raised.  Excellent  iron  ore  is  found.  Cap- 
ital, Lenoir.     Pop.  8476. 

Caldwell,  a  county  of  the  S.  central  part  of  Texas. 
Area,  535  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W,  by  the 
San  Marcos  River,  and  drained  by  several  creeks.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  an  excellent 
region  both  for  farming  and  grazing.  Corn  and  tobacco 
are  the  chief  crops.     Capital,  Lockhart,     Pop.  6572. 

Caldwell,  a  township  of  White  co..  Ark.     Pop.  451. 

Caldwell,  a  post-township  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1201. 

CaldAvell,  a  post-village  in  Caldwell  township,  Essex 
CO.,  N.  J.,  is  about  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Newark.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  2727, 

Caldwell,  the  capital  of  Warren  co.,  N.  Y..  is  situated 
near  the  head  of  Lake  (ieorge,  62  miles  from  Albany.  It 
has  two  churches  and  four  hotels,  and  is  a  place  of  summer 
resort.  Steamers  ply  upon  the  lake.  Fort  William  Henry 
and  Fort  George  were  situated  within  the  limits  of  this 
township.     Pop.  of  township,  2329. 

Caldwell,  capital  of  Noble  co.,  0.,  on  the  Marietta  and 
Pittsburg  R.  R.,  35  miles  N.  of  Marietta,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Duck  Creek  oil-region.  The  vicinity  yields 
coal  and  iron.  It  has  one  national  bank  and  two  weekly 
newspapers.  P.  318.     Eu.  **  Noble  County  Republican." 

Caldwell,  a  township  of  Newberry  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1791. 

Caldwell,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Burleson  co,,  Tex.,  85 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Austin;  has  a  male  and  female  academy. 

Caldwell  (Charles),  M.  D.,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.  May  14,  1772.  He  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  medicine  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity in  Kentucky.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
"Life  of  General  Greene"  (1819).  His  last  work  was  a 
report  on  Mesmerism.     Died  July  9,  1853. 

CaldAVell  (Charles  H.  B.),  U.  S.  N..  born  June  11, 
182S,  in  Massachusetts,  entered  the  navy  as  amidshi]tman 
Feb.  27,  1838,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1S44,  a 
lieutenant  in  1852,  a  commander  in  1862,  and  a  captain  in 
1867.  In  1858,  while  attached  to  the  sloop-of-war  Vandalia, 
Caldwell  had  charge  of  an  expedition  against  a  tribe  of 
cannibals  inhabiting  Wcga.  one  of  the  Fejee  Islands,  which 
he  conducted  with  ability,  defeating  the  Wegans  in  a  pitched 
battle  and  burning  their  town.  While  commanding  the 
steamer  Itasca  he  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  April  24,  1862,  but  was  unable  to 
pass  the  forts  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  "owing  to  a  42- 
pound  shot  entering  the  boiler,  the  steam  from  which  filled 
the  fire  and  engine-room,  driving  every  one  up  from  below, 
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anrl  almost  sufifocating  those  on  the  quarter-deck."     He 

Sarticipatod  in  tlie  action  with  the  Grand  (Itilf  batteries, 
lississippi  River,  -Tune  'J,  ]sr>2.  and  in  coiniriand  of  the 
iron-clad  Essex  took  part  in  all  the  operations  at  Port 
Iluilson  during  the  spring  ami  summer  of  18(i:i.  Died  at 
Waltham,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1877.      Fhxiiai.i.  A.  I'AiiKi:n. 

Caldwell  (James),  a  patriot,  horn  in  Charlntlc  eo.,  Va., 
in  April.  17.'1J.  lie  graduated  at  Princeton  in  ITo'.l,  beeamc 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Kli/.ahethtown.  N.  ,1., 
and  etliciently  promoted  the  popular  cause  during  the  Rev- 
olution. IIo  served  in  the  army  as  chaplain  and  also  as  a 
soldier.     He  was  murdered  by  a  sentinel  June  fi,  1780. 

Caldwell  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  born  in  Leamington,  N.  .7., 
April  21,  1773,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1701.  became  in 
1700  principal  professor  in  the  Univer.<ity  of  Ncirth  Caro- 
lina, and  its  first  president  in  1801.     Died  .Tan.  24,  1835. 

Caldwell  (Mf.rritt),  A.  M.,  a  distinguished  author 
and  educator  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  horn 
at  Hebron,  Me.,  Nov.  20,  ISOO,  graduated  at  liowdoin  t'ol- 
lege  in  1828,  became  principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan 
Academy  at  Readfield  in  1828,  was  tdeetcd  professor  of 
mathematics  and  vice-president  of  Dickinstm  College,  Pa., 
in  1834,  professor  of  metaphysics  and  ETiglish  literature  at 
Dickinson  in  1837,  visited  England,  anil  assisted  in  found- 
ing the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  the  **  World's  Convention," 
London,  1846.  Died  Juno  (>,  1848.  Howas  a  distinguished 
and  able  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  a  gifted  mid  indus- 
trious writer,  and  was  author  of  a  "  Manual  of  1^-locution  " 
(1848),  "Philosophy  of  Christian  Perfection"  (1847), 
"Christianity  Tested  by  Eminent  Men"  (1852),  "The 
Doctrine  of  the  English  Verb"  (1857),  and  numerous  re- 
views. He  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  excellence  of 
character. — His  brother,  Zknas  CAI.nwELl.  (boni  Mar.  31, 
1800  ;  died  Dec.  20,  1821;),  was  a  brilliant  and  able  instruc- 
tor, whose  early  death  was  widely  lamented.  A  volume  of 
his  writings  has  been  published. 

Cald'well's,  a  township  of  Catawba  CO.,  N.  C.  P.  1101. 
Cal'edon,  Eaulsof  (1801),  Viscount  Alexander  (1797), 
Baron   (^aledon   (1780),   all   of  the   Irish  peerage. — Jamks 
Ai.EXANOEn,  fourth  earl,  was  born  July  11,  1840,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1855. 

C'aledo'nia,  the  ancient  name  of  Scotland,  probably 
first  given  to  that  country  by  the  Romans.  It  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  rude  and  warlike  people  called  Caledonii,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Gaelic  race.  The  first  Roman 
general  who  invaded  Caledonia  was  Agrieola,  who  defeated 
a  chief  named  txalgacus  in  84  A.  D.  Pliny  is  the  first  au- 
thor who  mentions  Caledonia.  Tacitus  describes  the  natives 
as  liaving  red  or  sandy  hair,  as  living  in  tents  without  cities, 
as  addicted  to  predatory  warfare,  and  fighting  in  chariots. 
The  Romans  made  several  unsuccessful  efi'orts  to  subdue 
these  barbarians,  who  not  only  repulsed  the  invaders,  but 
harassed  the  Roman  colonies  in  ISritain  by  frequent  in- 
roads. To  defend  themselves  against  these  inroads,  the 
Romans  built  about  140  A.  D.  the  Wall  of  Antoniiio  from 
the  Frith  of  Forth  to  that  of  the  Clyde. 

Caledonia,  a  village  of  Cape  Breton  eo.  and  island. 
Nova  Scotia,  10  miles  from  Sidney,  has  mines  of  coal. 
Pop.  about  250. 

Caledonia,  a  county  in  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Vermont. 
Area,  050  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  drained  by  the  Passumpsic,  La- 
moille, and  Wells  rivers.  The  surface  in  the  W.  part  is 
moiinlainous;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Oats,  wool,  maple-sugar, 
and  hay  are  the  chief  products.  Lumber,  carriages,  sad- 
dlery, and  a  great  variety  of  articles  are  manufactured. 
It  is"  intersected  by  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers 
and  Portland  and'Ogdensburg  R.  Rs.  Capital,  St.  Johns- 
bury.     Pop.  22,235. 

Caledonia,  a  village  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  Ilaldi- 
miind  CO.,  on  (irnnd  River  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Hailway, 
50  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bufl'alo,  N.  Y.,  and  about  10  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Hamilton.     Pop.  in  1871,  1247. 

Caledonia,  a  village  and  township  of  Boone  eo..  III. 
The  village  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Chii'ugo  and  Norlh-west- 
ern  R.  R.,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Kenoslm  and  Roekford 
R.  R.,  13  miles  S.  E.  of  Beloit.     Pop.  of  township,  1345, 

Caledonia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Pulaski  eo.,  III., 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  R.  R., 
14  miles  above  Cairo.     Pop.  222. 

Caledonia,  a  post-twp.  of  Kent  eo.,  Mich.  Pop.  1599, 
Calcdonia,atownshipof  Shiawassee  CO.,  Mich.  P.  891. 
Caledonia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Houston  eo., 
Minn.,  is  14  miles  W.  of  the  Mi.isissippi  River  and  20  miles 
S.  W.  of  La  Crosse.  It  has  four  churches,  one  academy, 
two  iiublic  schools,  and  one  plough  and  two  wagon  manu- 
factories. It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 1628.    J.  L.  CmiisTiE,  Ed.  ani>  Phop.  "Journal. 


Caledonia,  a  post-village  .ind  township  of  Livingston 
CO.,  N.  Y..  on  the  Attica  branch  of  the  Erie  Railway.  17 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Batavia.  The  township  yields  oxeellent 
lime  and  limestone  for  building  purposes,  (^aledonia 
Spring,  two  acres  in  area,  affords  good  water-power.  Pop. 
597:  of  township,  1813. 

Caledonia,  a  township  of  nalifax  eo.,  N.  C.    P.  2118. 
Caledonia,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Whetstone  River,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
R.  R.,  94  miles  X.  E.  of  Dayton.     Pop.  419. 

Caledonia,  a  township  of  Columbia  co..  Wis.    P.  IISO. 
Caledonia,  a  township  of  Kaeino  co..  Wis.     P.  2800. 
Caledonia,  a  twp.  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis.     P.  507. 
Caledonia,  a  township  of  Wau[iacca  co.,  Wis.    P.  C61. 
Calcdo'nian  Canal',  The,  in  i^cotlund,  connecting 
the  .'\tluiitie  Ocean  with  the  North  Sea  near  Inverness,  waa 
built  by  Telford,  and  opened  in  1823.     It  is  Oil   miles  in 
length,  and  is  formed  by  cuts  120  feet  broad  at  the  surface, 
50   feet  at  the  bottom,  and    17   feet  deep,  connecting  the 
Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  Lochy,  and  Eil.     The  combined  length 
of  the  artificial  portions  is  23  mites.     This  canal  saves  ves- 
sels the  stormy  passage  by  the  Hebrides,  which  takes  nine 
or  ten  days  longer.     Ships  of  COO  tons  can  pass  through. 
The  highest  part  is  Loch  Oich,  94  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Caledo'nia  Sprinps,  in  Caledonia  township,  Preseott 
CO..  province  of  tlntario  (Canada*,  are  40  niilis  from  Mon- 
treal and  9  miles  .S.  W.  of  L't)rignal.    They  are  resorted  to 
especially  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous,  scrofulous,  and  rheu- 
matic   diseases.      There    are    four   principal   springs,    all 
strongly  alkaline,  one  with  considerable  iodine  and  bromioo 
in  its  waters. 

Cal'cndar  [Lat.  ralendarium,  the  "money-lender's  ac- 
count-book," because  interest  was  payable  on  the  calends; 
hence,  a  register  of  times  and  seasons — an  almanac],  a 
term  applied  to  any  systematic  and  comprehensive  method 
of  dividing,  distributing,  and  reckoning  time,  or  to  a  book 
or  table  exhibiting  such  a  method.  There  are  two  natural 
divisions  of  time,  or  regularly  recurring  periods,  which  all 
calendars  must  recognize. — the  day  and  the  year.  The 
month  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  jieriod  of  the 
moon's  revolution  (29^  days  nearly),  to  which  in  some 
calendars  (as  the  Jewish  and  the  Greek)  it  has  been  made 
closely  conformable.  The  week  is,  iipproxiinalely,  one 
quarter  of  a  lunation.  It  is  found  in  the  Oriental  and 
Egyptian  calendars,  and  in  that  of  the  Israelites,  from 
whom  we  have  received  it,  but  it  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  or  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  insteod  employed 
drvadn  of  ten  days  each,  and  the  Romans  periods  of  liijht 
days,  the  last  of  which  was  called  iiitiiiiiiiir  (pir.rem.  "  nine;" 
rfiV«,  "day  "),  or  ninth  day  ;  the  count  including  both  the 
nundine  lit  the  beginning  and  that  at  Ihe  end  of  the  period. 
In  the  ancient  calendars  the  nundine  jieriods  were  distin- 
guished bv  setting  opposite  the  successive  days  Ihe  first 
eight  letters  of  Ihe  alphabet  (A  to  II  inclusive),  repenting 
these  letters  throughout  the  year.  From  this  usage  was 
derived  that  of  the  Christian  calendar  of  marking  Ihe  days 
by  the  first  seven  letters  (A  to  G 1,  similarly  repeated. 
The  manner  of  denoting  days  of  Ihe  month  was  peculiar. 
The  first  day  was  always  called  knlmdir.  "  calends :"  the 
fifth  or  seventh,  mmir,  "nones;"  and  Ihe  Ihirlernlh  or  fif- 
teenth, iitus,  "ides."  The  nones  were  the  sevdilh,  and 
the  ides  Ihe  fifteenth  in  March.  May.  July,  and  October, 
the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  nionlhs  of  ihe  Roman 
year  (easily  rimembcred  by  associating  them  with  the 
notes  of  Ihe  common  chord  in  musiel ;  in  Ihe  remaining 
months  Ihcy  fell  on  the  fifth  and  Ihirleenlh.  Any  other 
day  was  denoted  by  its  distance  counted  backward  fmm 
one  of  these  points  of  referenee,  Ihe  reference-day  itself 
counting  one.  Thus,  the  31sl  day  of  JInrch  is  Pridir  Kal 
Apr.,  or  II.  Kal  Apr.  ;  the  30lh  day  of  March  is  III.  Kal 
Apr.;  the  fith  of  July  is  Priilie  Non.  Jul. ;  Ihe  5lh,  III. 
Non.  Jul.,  etc.  It  is  diflicult  to  undersland  how  so  cum- 
brous a  system  as  this  could  have  maintained  itself  for 
centuries  among  a  cullivaled  people. 

In  the  rcgulnlion  of  Ihe  year  we  find  Ihe  cnlendnrs  of 
difl"erent  peoples  materially  differing.  The  Egyptian  year 
had  12  miinlhs  of  30  days  each,  andcounled  five  unallolled 
days  al  Ihe  end.  It  was  loo  short  by  nearly  a  quarler  of 
a  day  ;  and  hence  Ihe  beginning  of  the  year  went  bock- 
ward  through  the  seasons  once  in  1460  natural  years  or 
1461  Egyptian  years.  This  was  known  as  the  .'Gothic 
Pkrioo  (which  .see).  Because  of  this  incessant  movement 
Ihe  Egyplian  year  is  called  eo./iir  or  wandering.  The 
Greek  year  eoiisisled  of  12  lunar  months  of  30  and  29 
days  nliernately.  This  made  the  lenglh  of  Ihe  year  .154 
days,  or  11}  davs  loo  small.  To  compensate  for  Ihe  defi- 
ciency, an  inlefcalary  month  of  30  or  29  days  was  inlro- 
dnceii  every  alternate  year,  which  made  Ihe  average  lenglh 
Bcvon  days  too  great;    for  which  reason   the  interealary 
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month  was  omitted  once  in  about  eight  years.  The  earliest 
Roman  year,  attributed  to  Romulus,  had  only  ten  months, 
of  which  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  (those  in  which, 
as  above  mentioned,  the  nones  fell  on  tlie  ninth  and  the 
ides  on  the  fifteenth)  had  ^jI  days,  and  the  rest  ?>0  each. 
This  year  of  only  304  days  was  shorter  than  the  natural 
year  by  about  one-sixth.  Each  R,omulian  year  therefore 
began  two  months  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  last,  and 
the  sixth  came  to  an  end  at  the  same  time  with  the  fifth 
natural  year.  This  circumstance,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
determined  the  period  of  the  lustrum.     (See  Listrum.) 

The  months  of  the  original  Roman  year  were  named 
Martius,  Aprilis,  Mains,  Junius,  Quintilis,  Sextilis,  Sep- 
tember, October,  November,  December.  Numa  Pompilius, 
second  king  of  Rome,  added,  according  to  SoHnus,  Janu- 
arins  to  the  beginning  and  Februarius  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  year  was  a  lunar  year  of  0;)4  days,  but  it  was 
made  a  day  longer,  or  3o5,  because  there  was  supposed  to 
be  luck  in  odd  numbers.  To  prevent  displacement,  an  in- 
tercalary month  of  22  and  2'A  days,  alternately,  was  intro- 
duced every  second  year.  This  made  the  year  to  consist 
in  effect  of  3061  days.  About  "the  year  450  B.  C.  the  decem- 
viri regulated  the  calendar  once  more,  and  placed  February 
between  January  and  March,  both  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  months  were  now — whether  so  settled  by  Numa  or  the 
decemvirs  is  uncertain — Martins,  31  days;  Aprilis,  29; 
Maius,  31;  Junius,  2U ;  Quintilis,  31;  Sextilis,  29;  Sep- 
tember, 29;  October,  31;  November,  29;  December,  29; 
Januarius,  29  ;  Februarius,  28.  The  intercalary  month  was 
inserted  between  the  23d  and  24th  days  (as  we  count  them) 
of  February,  or,  in  the  Roman  manner  of  speaking,  before 
the  sixth  calends  of  March.  The  reason  for  so  placing  it 
was,  that  the  seventh  calends  of  March,  or  the  23d  day  of 
February,  was  the  last  day  of  a  round  year  of  360  days, 
and  was  celebrated  as  the  festival  of  Terminus,  the  god  of 
limits,  under  the  name  TerminaUa.  The  Romans,  like  the 
Egyptians,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  remaining  five  days 
as  hardly  belonging  to  the  year,  but  as  being  a  sort  of  in- 
terval between  two  years.  The  odd  day  added  to  the  3o4 
for  luck  was  not,  however,  intercalated  in  this  place,  but 
was  introduced  wherever  it  might  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  7itindinse  from  falling  on  the  calends  of  January  or  the 
nones  of  any  month — such  a  coincidence  being  deemed  inau- 
spicious. The  year  on  this  system  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  day  too  long,  added  twenty-four  days  too  much  in  twenty- 
four  years.  It  was  provided,  therefore,  that  during  the  last 
eight  years  of  this  period  these  twenty-four  days  should  be 
deducted  in  making  the  intercalations.  The  pontiffs,  how- 
ever, who  had  the  control  of  the  intercalation,  used  their 
power  capriciously  for  personal  ends — sometimes  to  lengthen 
or  shorten  the  term  of  a  magistrate,  sometimes  to  benefit  or 
injure  the  farmer  of  the  public  revenues.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  calendar  fell  into  extreme  confusion  ;  so 
that  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar  the  civil  differed  from 
the  astronomical  equinox  by  nearly  three  months.  This 
powerful  ruler  resolved  on  a  thorough  reform.  Under  the 
advice  of  the  astronomer  Sosigcnes  he  abolished  the  lunar 
year.  He  readjusted  the  months  to  their  proper  seasons  by 
making  the  year  70S  A.  U.  C.  445  days  long,  extending  from 
October  13,  inclusive  (according  to  our  present  count),  to 
the  31st  day  of  the  second  ensuing  December.  This  year 
is  known  in  chronology  as  the  year  of  confusion.  He*  re- 
constructed the  months,  giving  31  days  each  to  the  first, 
third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh,  and  30  days  each 
to  the  rest,  except  February,  which  had  29  only,  but  every 
fourth  year  received  an  intercalary  day,  making  30.  The 
intercalation  took  place,  for  a  reason  already  given  above, 
immediately  after  the  feast  of  TerminaUa,  and  was  made 
by  repeating  the  sejcto  Kulendns  Mnrtitia,-  whence  the  year 
in  which  it  occurred  came  to  be  called  bissextile.  Finally, 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  transferred  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  first  of  January.  To  flatter  the  vanity  of 
Octavius  after  he  had  secured  the  supreme  power  and  had 
received  the  title  of  Augustus,  a  day  was  taken  from  Feb- 
ruary by  a  sycophantic  senate  and  given  to  August,  which 
had  been  named  from  him,  for  the  frivolous  purpose  of 
giving  to  his  month  no  less  dignity  in  point  of  numbers 
than  July,  which  had  received  its*  name  from  the  first 
Caisar.  The  lengths  of  the  later  months  were  then  altered 
to  prevent  three  long  months  from  occurring  consecutively. 
The  Julian  year  consisted  of  365i  days,  and  consequently 
differed  in  excess  by  11  minutes  13.95  seconds  from  the  true 
solar  year,  which  consists  of  365  days  5  hours  4S  minutes 
46.05  seconds.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  the  equi- 
nox, in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  fell  back  sensibly 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  it  corresponded  to  the  25th  of  March;  in  the  six- 
teenth century  it  had  retrograded  to  the  11th.  The  cor- 
rection of  this  error  was  one  of  the  purposes  sought  bv  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  effected  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
in  15S2.    By  suppressing  ten  days  in  the  calendar,  (iregory 


restored  the  equinox  to  the  21st  of  March,  the  day  on  which 
it  fell  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325.  This 
council  determined  that  the  Eastern  churches  should  cele- 
brate Easter  at  the  same  time  as  the  Western — j".  e.  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  Paschal  full  moon,  and  not  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  Paschal  moon.  The  Gregorian  rule 
of  intercalation  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  Every  year 
of  which  the  number  is  divisible  by  4  without  a  remainder 
is  a  leap  year,  excepting  the  centesimal  years,  which  are 
only  leap  years  when  divisible  by  4  after  suppressing  the 
two  zeros.  Thus,  IGOO  was  a  leap  year;  1700  and  1800 
were  common  years;  1900  will  bo  a  common  year.  2000  a 
leap  year,  and  so  on.  The  length  of  the  mean  year  thus 
fixed  is  365.2425  days,  or  3G5  days  5  hours  49  minutes  12 
seconds,  which  exceeds  the  true  solar  year  by  25.95  seconds, 
an  error  which  amounts  only  to  one  day  in  3325  years. 
The  intercalations  might  be  so  made  as  to  make  the  calen- 
dar year  correspond  even  more  closely  than  it  does  now 
with  the  solar  year,  but  no  other  method  could  be  as  con- 
venient as  the  Gregorian. 

The  now  calendar  was  received  immediately  or  shortly 
after  its  promulgation  by  all  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
The  Protestant  states  of  Germany  and  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  adhered  to  the  Julian  calendar  till  17O0;  and  in 
England  the  alteration  was  successfully  opposed  by  popular 
prejudices  till  1752.  In  that  year  the  Julian  calendar,  or 
old  style,  as  it  was  called,  was  abolished  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  date  used  in  all  public  transactions  rendered 
coincident  with  that  followed  in  other  European  countries, 
by  enacting  that  the  day  following  the  2d  of  Sept.,  1752, 
should  bo  called  the  14th  of  that  month.  When  the  altera- 
tion was  made  by  Gregory  it  was  only  necessary  to  drop  ten 
days;  the  year  1700  having  intervened,  which  was  a  com- 
mon year  in  the  Gregorian,  but  a  leap  year  in  the  Julian 
calendar,  it  was  now  necessary  to  droji  eleven  days.  The 
old  style  is  still  adhered  to  in  Russia  and  the  countries 
following  the  communion  of  the  Greek  Church;  the  differ- 
ence of  date  in  the  present  century  amounts  to  twelve  days. 
For  fuller  information  on  this  suljject,  see  Delambrii:,  "  As- 
tronomic Theoriqne  et  Pratique,"  tom.  iii.,  chap,  xxxviii.j 
Idelkr,  "Lehrbuch  dcr  Chronologic;" and  Anthon,  "Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities." 

Ecvlesidstical  Caltndnr. — The  adaptation  of  the  civil  to 
the  solar  year  is  attended  with  no  difficulty,  but  the  church 
calendar  for  regulating  the  movable  feasts  imposes  condi- 
tions less  easily  satisfied.  The  festival  of  Easter  commem- 
orates the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  momentous  event 
having  occurred  near  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  was 
naturally  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  early  disciples  with 
that  anniversary,  and  its  annual  returns  were  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  same  calendar  regulations.  The  Passover  was 
observed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon — that  is,  near 
the  full  moon.  The  question  what  day  is  most  proper  for 
the  observance  of  Easter  became  early  a  subject  of  warm 
controversy.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  an  unseemly  con- 
tention, the  Council  of  Nice  ordered  that  Easter  should  be 
celebrated  on  the  Sunday  which  immediately  follows  the  full 
moon  that  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
In  order  to  determine  Easter  according  to  this  rule  for  any 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  reconcile  three  periods — namely,  the 
week,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  year.  To  find  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  any  given  day  of  the  year  falls, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  year 
began.  In  the  Julian  calendar  this  was  easily  found  by 
means  of  a  short  period  or  cycle  of  twenty-eight  years, 
after  which  the  year  begins  with  the  same  day  of  the  week. 
In  the  Gregorian  calendar  this  order  is  interrupted  by  the 
omission  of  the  intercalation  three  times  out  of  four  in  the 
last  year  of  the  century.  But  to  render  calculation  unneces- 
sary, a  table  is  given  in  the  prayer-books,  showing  the 
correspondence  of  the  days  of  the  year  and  the  week  for 
the  current  century.  The  connection  of  the  lunar  month 
with  the  solar  year  is  an  ancient  problem,  for  the  resolution 
of  which  the  Greeks  invented  cycles  or  periods,  which  re- 
mained in  use  with  some  modifications  till  the  time  of  the 
Gregorian  reformation.  See,  on  this  subject,  Delambre, 
**  Histoire  de  I'Astronomie  Moderne,"  tom.  i.,  liv.  i.;  also 
De  Morgan,  "Companion  to  the  British  Almanac,"  1845; 
also,  Barnard,  "  How  to  Find  the  Church  Festivals,"  New 
York,  1872. 

A  new  reform  of  the  calendar  was  introduced  in  France 
during  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  commencement 
of  the  year  was  fixed  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
nearly  coincided  with  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the 
republic.  The  names  of  the  ancient  months  were  abolished, 
and  others  substituted  having  reference  to  agricultural 
labors  or  the  state  of  nature  in  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
But  the  alteration  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  and  im- 
practicable, and  after  a  few  vears  was  formally  abandoned. 

F.  A.  P-'Bahnarp. 

Calendering  [a  corruption  of  the  word  cylindeving]. 
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the  process  of  finishing  by  pressure  the  surface  of  linen, 
cottun  guoJs,  or  paper,  by  passing  the  material  lictiveen 
cylinders  pressed  together  with  force  ;  the  domestic  pro- 
cesses of  starching  and  ironing  aftord  simple  illustrations 
of  the  object  and  result  of  calendering.  The  mangle  effects 
the  same  object  as  the  fiat-iron,  and  is  a  near  approach  in 
construction  to  the  calcndering-engine.  The  calenders 
were  originally  of  wood.  Hollow  iron  and  copper  cylinders 
are  used  where  heat  as  well  aspressurcis  rer4uire.l,'llic  cyl- 
inders being  heated  by  steam  passed  through  the  iutcrioror 
by  ted-hot  heaters  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  one  of  the  cylin- 
ders shall  be  of  material  combining  considerable  hardness 
with  a  degree  of  elasticity;  for  this  purpose  solid  paper 
cylinders  are  used. 

Before  the  final  calendering  the  fabric  is  flatly  smoothed 
by  passing  oyer  warm  cylinders.  Colton  goods'  arc  starch- 
ed with  flour,  thickened  wilhplaster  of  I'aris,  porcelain  clay, 
etc.,  to  giye  an  appearance  of  Btoutness.  which  of  course 
vanishes  when  the  article  is  washed.  The  fabric  is  then 
simply  passed  between  plain  cylinders,  which  produces  the 
desired  effect  by  flattening  the  threads.  When,  by  means 
of  a  cylinder  with  a  pattern  raised  upmi  it,  the  aniount  of 
this  flattening  is  unequal  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  clolh, 
the  effect  known  as  waterim/  is  the  result,  illnzliuj  is  iiro- 
duocd  by  the  rollers  being  inado  to  move  with  different 
velocities,  so  that  one  side  of  the  fabric  is  rubbed  as  well 
as  pressed  by  the  roller  whoso  surface  moves  with  the  great- 
er rapidity.  A  copper  roller  is  used  for  glazing,  so  hot  that 
if  the  machine  stops  it  burns  the  goods.  For  glazing  on  a 
small  scale  a  polished  flint  is  rubbed  over  the  fabric,  which 
is  laid  upon  a  smooth  wooden  table. 

Cal'eiids  [Lat.  natemlir,  from  cn/o  (Gr. «aX«o)),  "I  call  "], 
the  first  day  of  each  Roman  niontli,  because,  according  to 
Macrobius,  before  Cn.  Flavins  the  scribe,  against  the  will 
of  the  patricians,  made  the  fanti  (propitious  days — days 
when  courts  were  open)  known  to  all  the  people  (about 
300  years  B.  C),  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  minor 
priests,  on  the  first  appearance  of  each  new  moon,  to  sum- 
mon the  plebeians  to  a  place  in  the  (Japitnl  near  the  Curia 
Calabria,  and  there  to  announce  the  number  of  days  before 
the  nones  (always  five  or  seven,  inrhidiiiij  the  day  uf  cnll- 
inff  and  lite  day  of  the  Hours  itnelf),  by  so  many  times  re- 
peating the  word  culo.  If  the  part  of  this  statement  which 
makes  the  beginning  of  each  month  dependent  on  direct 
observation  of  the  moon  is  correct,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  months  of  the  early  Roman  calendar  should  have  had 
the  fi.xed  and  rather  arbitrary  lengths  usually  assigned  to 
them.  As  to  this  question  historians  differ,  some  asserting 
that  the  Roman  months  were  strictly  lunar  down  to  A.  U.  C. 
4t8  ;  others,  as  Censoriuu>.  that  their  lengths  were  fi.xed  by 
Numa,  the  second  king.  (See  Calknkak,  by  F.  A.  P.  Bau- 
NAIUI.)  F.  A.  P.  Barnaiu). 

Cal'enture  [Sp.  cahntura,  a  "fever,"  a  "he.at"],  a 
species  of  temporary  delirium  occurring  on  board  ship  in 
hot  climates,  and  probably  duo  to  the  effect  of  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  descriptions  of  the  disease 
seem  rather  fanciful  and  contradictory,  and  the  term  is  near- 
ly obsolete.  It  is  said  that  persons  having  a  calenture  fan- 
cied the  sea  was  a  green  field,  and  leaped  overboard. 

Cale'ra,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  eo.,  Ala.,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  and  ,'ioulh  and  North 
Alabama  R.  lis.,  10  miles  W.  ity  S.  of  Coluuibiana. 

Calf  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Searcy  co..  Ark.  Pop. 
511. 

Calhoun',  a  county  in  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Alabama. 
Area,  700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Coosa  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  fertile 
v.illeys.  Cotton,  corn,  and  wool  are  the  sta]ilc  products. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R. 
Ca]Hfal,  Jacksonvilie.      Pop.  l:i,9S0. 

Calhoun,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Arkansas  Area,  CM 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  .Moro  River,  and 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Washita.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  well  timbered;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Chief  products, 
corn  and  wool.     Capital,  Hampton.     Pop.  ;tSo;i. 

Calhoun,  a  county  of  Florida.  Area,  llif  siiuarc  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Appalachicola  River,  and  on 
the  S.  W.  by  St.  Joseph's  H.ay,  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  .Mcx- 
ico.  The  surface  is  low  and  nearly  level.  Tobacco,  rice, and 
corn  are  the  chief  cio|is.      Capital,  Abe's  Spring.     P.  ilUS. 

Calhoun,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Georgia.  Area, 
•lOO  sciuaro  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ichawayiioch- 
away  (,'reek.  The  surface  is  level ;  the  soil  is  produelivc. 
Chief  crops,  cotton  and  corn.  Capital,  Morgan,  Pop. 
5,iO  !. 

Calhoun,  a  county  of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Missouri. 
Area.  liliO  square  miles.  It  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  bounded 
on  all  sides  except  the  N.  iiy  the  .Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers,  which  unite  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  county. 


The  surface  is  uneven.  Grain,  wool,  live-stock,  and  pota- 
toes are  largely  raised.     Capital,  Hardin.     Pop.  G562. 

Calhoun,  a  county  in  \.  W.  Central  Iowa.  .\rca. 
.170  square  miles.  Grain  and  stock  arc  raised.  Capital, 
Lake  City.     Pop.  1(502. 

Calhoun,  a  county  in  S.  Vl.  Central  Michigan.  Area, 
720  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kalamazoo  ami 
St.  Joseph  rivers,  and  is  also  drained  by  Battle  Creek. 
The  surface  is  undulating:  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  (iuarries 
of  sandstone  occur  here.  Grain,  dairy  erojts,  wool,  fruit, 
and  potatoes  are  very  extensively  raised.  Carriages  and 
wagons,  lumber  sawed,  flouring-uiill  products,  clothing, 
cooperage,  saddlery,  and  harness  aru  chief  manufactures. 
Capital,  .Marshall.     Pop.  .'iOjOCJ. 

Calhoun,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
560  square  miles.  It  is  inlerscctcd  by  the  Yallobusha  Riv- 
er and  Loosaseoona  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  cotton,  cattle,  wool, 
and  grain  arc  the  chief  products.  Flouring-mill  procluee 
is  extensively  manufactured.  Capital,  Pituburo'.  Pou. 
10,5iil.  »^       '       .  ^ 

Calhoun,  a  county  of  Texas,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  \rew,  (!St  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on 
the  .V.  v..  by  Lavacea  liay,  ami  on  the  S.  W.  by  Espiritu 
Santo  Ray  and  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  'surface  is 
nearly  level.  Cattle  and  wool  are  largely  raised.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  San  Autouiu  and  Mexican  Gulf 
R.  R.     Capital,  Indianola,      Pop.  iilA. 

Calhoun,  a  county  in  Central  West  Virginia.  Area, 
.•iOO  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Kanawha 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Grain  ami  wool  are  the  chief 
products.     Capital,  Grantsvillc.     Pop.  2039. 

Calhoun,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lowndes  CO., 
Ala.,  aliout  :!ll  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Jlontgomery.     Pop.  27S1. 

Calhoun,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.    P.  806. 

Calhoun,  a  post-village,  capital  of  (Sordou  co..  (in., 
on  the  Western  and  .\tlantic  R.  R..  7S  miles  N.  W.  of  At- 
lanta.    It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  427. 

Calhoun,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co.,  la.     Pop,  26.'!. 

Calhoun,  a  post-township  of  Harrison  co.,  la.    P.  ;I71. 

Calhoun,  a  ])Ost. village,  capital  of  .McLean  co.,  Ky, 
is  on  (ireeii  lti\  er,  about  -10  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Evansville,  Ind. 

Calhoun  (Jamks  .M.I.  a  nephew  of  J.  C.  Calhoun,  was 
born  in  South  Carolina,  but  renio\'ed  (o  Alabama,  where  in 
1831  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House.  He  served 
for  several  years,  then  retired  for  fifteen  years,  but  served 
once  moro  in  the  Senate  from  1SJ7  to  1S61. 

Calhoun  (Joiix  CAi.invKi.i,).LL.D..an  eminent  Ameri- 
can stalesuKui.  born  in  .Vbbcvillc  district.  iS.  C,  Mar.  IS, 
1782.  lie  gra<inateil  at  Yale  College  in  1804.  sluilied  law, 
and  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1811.  He  began  his  political 
career  as  a  Democrat  and  a  leader  of  the  war-parly.  Ho 
supported  the  tariff  of  18111  and  the  T.  S.  liank.  In  Oct., 
1817,  he  became  secretary  of  war  in  (he  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe.  He  approved  the  ^Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820,  and  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  I  .  S.  in  1824, 
in  which  canvass  he  was  supported  by  the  friends  of  Jack- 
son and  those  of  Adams.  Having  joined  the  Jackson 
party,  he  was  again  elected  Vice-Presideitt  in  1828,  when 
General  Jackson  was  chosen  President.  About  this  lime 
he  became  an  advocate  of  free  trade  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  States.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  "South  Carolina  I'!xposilion,"  which  alTlrmed  that  any 
State  can  nullify  uiieonstitutional  laws  of  Congress.  Cal- 
houn and  Van  liuren  having  become  aspirants  lor  (lie  oftioc 
of  President  of  the  l'.  S..  Gen.  Jackson,  by  jiromoting  the 
nomination  of  the  latter,  incurred  the  enmity  of  Calhoun. 
He  rcsigneil  the  oHice  of  Viee-Presidenl  in  I8:i2.  and  was 
then  elected  a  Senator  of  the  V.  S.  tor  South  Carolina.  A 
convention  held  in  South  Caridiua  near  the  end  of  IS;;2 
ado)ited  what  was  known  us  the  Nullification  ordinance. 
Its  object  was  to  tost  the  constitutionality  of  the  ]iroleelivo 
tariff  policy  through  the  instrumentality  id'  the  Stale  in- 
stead of  the  Federal  courls.  and  to  prevent  the  eolleelion 
of  duties  on  imposts  in  that  Stale  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  18:12,  levied,  na  was  alleged,  with  a  direct  view 
rather  to  the  protection  of  American  manufactures  than 
the  collection  of  revenue,  until  the  proteelivo  principle, 
so-called,  should  be  so  tested  and  dceiiled  by  the  Slate 
courts.  This  was  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  peculiar 
doctrines,  known  as  nullification.  He  held  that  under  the 
Federal  system  the  judiciary  of  each  State  had  the  reserved 
sovereign  right  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  extent 
of  the  powers  delegated  under  the  Conslitution  by  the 
Stales  respeelively.  This  ordinance  was  to  go  into  effect 
on  the  I2lh  of  Feb.,  I8;i;i.  The  determined  altitude  of 
Gen.  Jackson  against  these  nullification  doctrines  caused 
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general  and  serious  alarm  lest  a  conflict  of  forces  should 
ensue  between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities.  It  was 
in  this  condition  of  affairs  that  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  mediator, 
came  forward  with  his  famous  "  tariff  compromise"  of  1S33, 
which  was  founded  upon  the  avowed  principle  of  an 
abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  after  1843.  To  this 
measure  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  his  cordial  support,  and  in  this 
way  the  anticipated  perils  of  the  crisis  were  averted. 

As  a  debater,  Mr.  Calhoun  occupied  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  American  Senators,  and  was  scarcely  equalled 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Webster.  These  three  were  known  as  '•  the  Great  Trio." 
The  debate  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  government  and  the  doctrine  of  nul- 
litication,  so-called,  in  Feb.,  1833,  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  for  ability  and  eloquence  in  the  annals  of  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Calhoun  retired  from  the  Semite  in  Mar.,  1S43, 
and  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  Mar., 
1844.  It  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  '*  Tyler  treaty," 
as  it  was  called,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  nego- 
tiated in  the  same  year.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1845,  and  opposed  the  Mexican  war  in  1S4G.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  Senate  until  his  death,  which  occurred  31st 
of  Mar.,  1850.  His  mind  was  eminently  metaphysical, 
and  his  private  character  was  without  reproach.  Among 
his  writings  are  two  posthumous  works — one,  a  '*  Disqui- 
sition on  Government,"  and  the  other,  "A  Discourse  on  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  U.  S."  These  are 
both  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  admirers  and  men  of 
his  school  of  polities.  Alex.  H.  Stephens. 

Calhoun  (WiLLiA^r  Barron),  LL.D.,  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  20,  1705,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1814,  became  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  (1834-35),  member 
of  Congress  (1835-43),  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
senate  (1846-47),  and  State  secretary  1848-51,  besides 
holding  other  important  offices.     Died  Nov.  8,  1865. 

Calhoun  Mills,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Abbe- 
ville CO.,  S.  C,  about  S7  miles  W.^of  Columbia.     Pop.  2208. 

Ca'li,  a  to"wn  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  70  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Popayan,  is  on  a  western  declivity  of  the  An- 
des. It  has  two  fine  churches  and  an  active  trade.  Pop. 
about  5000. 

Cal'ibre,  or  Caliber,  a  French  word  which  is  also 
much  used  in  English,  signifies  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
of  a  gun  or  any  firearm.  It  is  usually  measured  and  de- 
cribed  in  inches  or  parts  of  inches.  The  cannon  in  which 
solid  shot  is  used  are  often  denoted  by  the  weight  of  each 
shot,  as  a  twenty-four  pounder,  but  mortars  which  throw 
shells  or  hollow  shot  are  usually  designated  by  such  terms 
as  a  thirteen-inch  mortar,  etc. 

Cal'ico,  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  said  to  be  so  named 
from  Calicut,  a  city  of  India,  where  it  was  first  manufac- 
tured. It  was  imported  into  England  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1631. 

CaUco-Printing  is  the  art  of  producing  patterns  on 
cotton  cloth,  either  by  printing  in  colors,  or  in  mordants 
which  become  colors  when  subsequently  dyed.  Cloth  made 
from  cotton  and  wool,  when  similarly  printed,  is  known  as 
mousseline  de  laine.  Calico-printing  originated  in  India 
in  very  ancient  times.  Pliny  describes  the  art  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians.  For  a  long  time  chintz  counter- 
panes were  imported  into  England  from  India.  The  art 
spread  westward  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant.  It  was 
imported  into  Holland  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
and  spread  into  Germany.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Augsburg  in  Bavaria  was  noted  for  its  printed 
linens  and  cottons.  Calico-printing  was  introduced  into 
England  during  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  was  for  a  long  time  seriously  retarded  by 
the  opposition  of  the  silk  and  woollen  weavers.  At  their 
instigation  the  importation  of  chintz  from  Calicut  was  pro- 
hibited, and  a  heavy  revenue  tax  was  placed  upon  English 
calicoes.  Finally,  in  1720  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting 
the  wearing  of  any  printed  calicoes  whatever,  either  of 
foreign  or  domestic  origin.  This  law  was  repealed  in 
1736,  but  a  duty  of  6d.  per  yard  was  still  levied.  In  1831  all 
duties  were  repealed.  Englanrl  is  now  the  largest  producer 
of  calicoes;  the  U.  S.  stand  second.  The  finest  calicoes  are 
made  in  Alsace,  at  Miihlhausen.  Calico-printing  involves 
a  variety  of  operations,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain styles,  while  others  are  common  to  all. 

Sinijeintj. — The  first  operation  is  the  removal  from  the 
surface  of  the  cloth  of  the  fibrous  nap  or  down,  which,  if 
not  removed,  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  uniform 
application  of  the  colors.  The  removal  of  the  nap  is  ef- 
fected either  by  passing  the  cloth  rapidly  over  a  red-hot 
plate  (Fig.  1)  or  between  lines  of  gas-jets.  A  shearing- 
machine  is  also  in  use  for  this  purpose. 


Fig.  1. 


Hnt-j<hitr  SiUfi,  iii.j.—w  i.s  III.'  m-atr;  ('  is  tli..  sriiiin^v liiulrlral  rcd- 
hul  jjlulr  ni'  in.m  ur  cuj-iA-r;  V  and  D  aiv  mils  uii  wlikli  the 
cluth  is  wound;  M  and  N  are  brushes  for  raisiut;  llic  naji;  L  is 
a  lever  for  raising  the  cloth  from  the  plate,  slots  luinginade 
in  the  hood  H  to  permit  its  being  raised  to  tliL-  position  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  line.  C  is  a  ridged  plate  used  in  some 
establishments. 

Bhachhu)  is  then  effected  by  boiling  the  cloth  with  lime, 
souring  with  sulphuric  acid,  boiling  with  soda-ash  and 
rosin,  boiling  with  soda-ash  alone,  treating  with  bleaching- 
powder,  souring  again,  and  finally  washing  thoroughly 
with  water,     (t^ee  Bleaching.) 

Calendering  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the  cloth 
smooth  and  even.  It  is  effected  by  passing  it  between  very- 
heavy  rolls. 

Fixhuf  the  colors  upon  the  cloth  is  effected  (1)  by  the  aid 
of  mordants,  substances  which  have  an  affinity  for  both 
fibre  and  color,  as  madder,  logwood.  Brazil-wood,  etc., 
fixed  by  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron  j  Persian  berries,  fixed 
by  chloride  of  tin;  aniline  colors,  fixed  by  gluten,  etc. 
Sumach  and  cutch,  which  produce  drabs  and  blacks  with 
oxide  of  iron  by  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  they  contain, 
belong  to  this  class.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  action  of  true  mordants  and  of  agents 
which  simply  produce  insoluble  colors  in  the  tissue  of  the 
cloth,  as  the  two  classes  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible 
gradations.  These  insoluble  colors  are  produced  by  double 
or  simple  decomposition,  by  the  successive  treatment  of  the 
cloth  with  the  necessary  reagents.  Thus,  Prussian  blue  is 
fixed  on  the  cloth  either  by  first  applying  an  iron  salt  and 
then  treating  it  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  it  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium alone,  under  the  influence  of  certain  acids.  Chrome 
3'ellow  is  produced  by  the  successive  application  of  a  lead 
salt  and  bichromate  of  potassa.  Indigo  is  fixed  by  apply- 
ing it  in  solution  as  colorless  reduced  indigo,  and  develop- 
ing it  as  insoluble  blue  pigment  by  oxidation  in  the  air. 
Brown  oxide  of  manganese  is  formed  by  applying  sulphate 
of  manganese,  withdrawing  the  sulphuric  acid  by  an  alkali, 
and  oxidizing  to  a  brown  oxide  by  hypochlorite  of  lime. 
Aniline  black  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  an  aniline 
salt  in  the  cloth.  (2)  Colors  are  fixed  by  agents  which, 
being  first  mixed  with  the  color,  are  applied  to  the  cloth 
and  then  rendered  insoluble,  when  they  hold  the  color  upon 
the  fibres  mechanically,  as  ultramarine  blue,  Guignet  green, 
chrome  yellow,  madder  lake,  and  aniline  colors,  fixed  by 
albumen  coagulated  by  heat. 

'^  Patterna  are  produced  (1)  by  printing  the  mordant  in 
figures,  and  subsequently  producing  the  colors  in  the  dye- 
liquors  :  madder  styles.  (2)  By  printing  one  component  of 
the  color,  and  then  passing  the  cloth  through  a  solution  of 
the  other  component,  or  of  the  agent  necessary  to  develop 
the  color:  j?af/rf/»7,  bronzing,  indigo,  pencil  blue,  and  Vhinct 
bine  styles.  (3)  By  printing  the  color  together  with  the 
mordant  or  fixing  agent,  and  rendering  it  insoluble  or  de- 
veloping it  by  air  or  steam.  This  is  called  topical  or  sur- 
face printing :  steam  colors,  spirit  colors,  aniline  black, 
aniline  colors  by  albumen,  pigment  printing,  metallic  print- 
ing. (4)  By  printing  resist  or  reserve  pastes,  which  protect 
certain  portions  of  the  cloth,  and  prevent  the  fixing  of  the 
color  in  the  subsequent  dyeing  operations  :  resist  styles. 
(5)  By  discharging  the  color  from  portions  of  the  cloth 
previously  dyed  :  discharge  styles. 

The  colors  most  frequently  employed  in  calico-printing 
are  (1)  the  dyestuffs  proper — madder  in  the  various  forms 
of  powdered  root,  garancine,  extract,  alizarine,  etc.;    log- 
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wood,  Brn/.il-wood,  sandal,  cam,  and  bar  wood,  and  fustic; 
quercitron  bark,  indigo,  Persian  berries,  cochineal  and  ani- 
line colors  ;  (2)  the  astringents  which  contain  tannic  acid, 
catechu,  sumach,  nutgalls,  etc.;  (;j)  the  pigments  chrome 
yellow  and  orange.  Prussian  blue,  Guignet  green,  ultrama- 
rine, Schcclc's  green,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese. 
(For  details  see  each  under  its  own  name,  also  Dvei.ng  and 
Dvr;sTtrFi"s.) 

The  mordants  most  frequently  used  arc  salts  of  alumina, 
iron,  and  tin,  caseinc,  allmmen.  and  gluten. 

Thkkenimis.—ln  preparing  the  colors  and  mordants  for 
printing  it  is  necessary  to  thicken  thorn  to  prevent  spread- 
ing and  running.  The  agents  generally  used  for  this  pur- 
pose arc  wheat  tlour,  starch,  do.\trino,  gum-arabic,  Senegal, 
and  tragacauth,  and  glue. 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  4. 


Block-printing  by  hand. 


Printing  Apparatus. — The  mordants  and  colors  are  ap- 
plied to  the  cloth  either  by  wooden  blocks  or  cylinders 
with  raised  patterns,  or  by  copper  plates  or  cylinders  with 
sunken  patterns;  the  copper  cylinders  being  most  generally 
used  for  common  calicoes.     Kach  color  or  tint  requires  a 


Fig. 


separate  block,  plnle.  or  cyl 
inder.  In  the  printing  of 
cloth  very  nearly  the  same 
principles  apply  as  in  the 
printing  of  paper.  Blocks 
are  applied  by  hand  (Fig.  2) 
or  by  presses  (Fig.  3).  The 
Pcrrntlne  is  a  machine  for 
applying  three  blocks  succes- 
sively ;  it  was  invented  by 
M.  Perrot  of  Kouen.  The 
plombine  (Fig.  4)  was  a  ma- 
rliinc  invented  by  Ebingerof 
St.  D6nis  for  the  printing  of 
i;ilico  by  a  continuous  pro- 
cess with  wooden  relief  cyl- 
inders. Tlie  introduction  of 
pper  cylinders  or  rolls  upon 
ich  the  pattern  is  engraved 
has  led  to  a  wonderful  expan- 
sion of  the  calico-printing 
industry.      Figs.  5   and  0  ex- 


Press  for  Block  Printing. 
hihit  the  disposition  of  the  more  essential  parts  in  printing 
with  engraved  cylinders.  The  clotli  F  passes  over  a  huge 
drum  B.  against'whieh  the  rolls  A  are  pressed.  Fueh  r"t! 
is  supplied  with  thickened  mordant  or  color  by  a  wood.  [i 
cylinder  C.  which  dips  into  a  vessel  K  containing  it.  A 
blunt  knife  L>,  called  the  color  doctor,  scrapes  otT  tho  super- 
fluous moriiant  or  color  from  the  unengraved  portion  of 
the  roll;  another  knife,  called  the  h'nt  doctor,  clean.ses  Iho 
roll  as  it  leaves  the  eh)lh.  By  enlarging  the  drum  tho 
capacity  of  the  machine  niav  be  increased  from  one  to 
twenty  colors  by  ailding  to  the  number  of  rolls.  Fig.  7 
exhibits   a  ten-color   machine  j    Fig.   8  an    oightoen-color 


Plomhhu-  /'rhi'iiir/. — It  is 
tho  ciilor-trouu'ii.  The 
roll  A  ajiplies  the  color 
to  the  roll  li.  whiel) 
transfers  It  to  the  enil- 
less  web  N.  l>y  whieh 
it  is  ai>pli<(l  to  the  re- 
lief eylindir  P,  which 
prints  it  upon  the  cloth 
as  it  passes  over  the 
drum  G. 


machine.  The  pieces  of  clothe 
measuring  each  about  forty  yardc, 
are  stitched  together,  and  the  pro- 
cess becomes  continuous,  miles  of 
calico  being  printed  without  stop- 
ping tho  machine.  A  ximilar  ma- 
chine is  now  employed  in  printing 
wall-paper.  As  each  roll  [iriiits 
only  a  portion  of  the  pattern,  it  is 
of  course  very  important  to  regu- 
late tho  tension  of  the  cloth  to 
secure  the  proper  location  of  tho 
parts  of  tho  figure.  It  is  found 
that  the  cloth  stretches  in  length, 
and  consequently  diminishes  in 
width,  in  the  machine  ;  so  each  roll 
must  he  made  to  print  a  slightly 
narrower  pattern  than  those  which 
precede  it.  To  prevent  the  run- 
ning of  the  mordants  or  colors,  tho 
cloth  pusses  directly  Irom  the  ma- 
chine to  a  healed  drying-room. 

Madder  Sti/lr. — This  is  the  most 
important  and  extensively  jirac- 
tised  style  of  calico-printing,  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  the  coloring- 
matter  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  but  to  nearly  all  organic 
coloring-matttrs  which  are  soluble 
in  water  and  capable  of  forming 
insoluble  compounds  with  mor- 
dants. Tho  thickened  mordants 
are  printed  on  the  elulh,  and  tho 
colors  are  produced  by  passing 
the  cloth  through  the  dye-beek, 
which  contains  the  dyestuffs  and 
water.  For  pinks  the  mordant 
employed  is  acetate  of  alumina; 


Fig.  G. 


Single  Uoll. 


Fig.  ■ 


Ten-Roll  Machiiu 
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for  reds,  the  same,  more  concentrated,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  chloride  of  tin;  for  purple,  acetate  of  iron; 
for  ehocohitc.  Jicetate  of  alumina,  with  a  little  acetate  of 
iron;  for  brown,  catecliu,  with  a  little  nitrate  of  cupper; 
for  drab,  c:itefhu,  with  a  little  nitrate  of  copper  and  chlo- 
ride of  iron  ;  for  black,  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  iron  ; 
for  orange,  acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
chloride  of  tin.  After  the  mordants  have  been  printed  on 
the  cloth,  it  is  run  into  the  drving-room,  aud  then  exposed 
to  the  ]iroccss  of  arfahig.  This  has  for  its  object  the  setting 
or  rendering  insoluble  of  the  mordants.  It  is  ctfected  by 
hanging  the  cloth  in  a  room  where  it  is  exposed  to  air, 
warmth,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moisture.  The  alumina 
loses  most  of  its  acetic  acid,  aud  passes  into  the  condition 
of  an  insoluble  basic  salt;  the  iron  loses  acetic  acid  and 
takes  up  oxygen,  passing  into  the  condition  of  an  insoluble 
basic  salt  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  goods  are  next  exposed 
to  a  cleansing  process  called  dnuf/iut/.  Formerly,  cow-dung 
was  used  for  this  purpose;  it  was  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  goods  were  passed  through  the  mixture  and  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  scouring.  Phosphate  of  soda,  arseniate  of 
soda,  and  silicate  of  soda  have  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed the  dung.  The  etfeet  of  the  treatment  is  to  remove 
the  excess  of  mordant,  render  what  is  left  quite  insoluble, 

1  I 


and  clear  the  unmordanted  portions  of  the  cloth.  The  next 
step  is  the  dyeing,  which  is  effected  in  the  dye-beck.  Water 
and  the  proper  coloring-matters  are  introduced,  and  by 
means  of  steam  the  whole  is  heated  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. The  dyestuffs  employed  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
tints  to  be  produced.  Madder  alone  is  used  for  pinks  ;  fur 
reds,  purples,  chocolates,  etc..  a  portion  of  the  madder  is 
replaced  by  Brazil-wood.  For  orange  Persian  berries  arc 
added,  with  quercitron  and  fustic;  for  blacks.  logwood. 
In  order  to  brighten  the  colors,  to  render  them  more  per- 
manent, aud  to  clear  the  whites,  the  cloth  is  next  subjected 
to  the  clearhif/  process.  This  consists  in  exposing  it  to  a 
bath  containing  bran  and  soap,  and  then  to  a  very  weak 
solution  of  bicacbing-powder,  hypochlorite  of  lime.  If  the 
colors  employed  include  Persian-berry  orange,  the  cloth  is 
passed  through  a  very  weak  bath  of  chloride  of  tin.  The 
cloth  is  then  washed,  starched,  and  calendered,  when  it  is 
ready  for  market.  Calico  dyed  in  madder  styles  is  the 
most  durable,  resisting  the  action  of  light  and  soap  better 
than  any  other  style.  Garancinc  ati/les  are  mordanted  in 
the  same  manner,  but  are  dyed  with  garancinc — madder 
which  has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  (See  Madder.) 
This  is  a  more  economical  way  of  using  madder.  It  is 
preferred  for  dark,  heav}'  colors  where  the  cloth  is  much 


Eighteen-color  Machine. 


covered.  The  soaping  operation  is  omitted,  and  the  colors 
are  not  as  fast  as  those  dyed  with  madder.  Carbonate  of 
lime,  whiting,  is  added  to  the  dye-beck,  to  neutralize  the 
free  acid  in  the  garancine.  Artificial  alizarine  madder 
red  is  now  extensively  manufactured  from  anthracene,  a 
hydro-carbon  obtained  from  coal-tar.  It  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  various  preparations  of  the  madder  root, 
both  in  the  dye-beck  and  in  topical  printing.  (See  Ali- 
zarine.) Padded  8t)jle8  are  specially  adapted  to  min- 
eral colors.  Sometimes  padding  is  resorted  to  for  the 
production  of  a  ground  of  a  uniform  tint,  the  figures 
to  be  subsequently  applied  by  topical  printing.  In 
this  ease  the  cloth  is  first  passed  through  a  mordant, 
then  dried,  and  passed  through  the  dye.  To  produce  a 
pale  blue  ground  the  cloth  is  first  passed  through  a 
weak  iron  solution,  then  dried,  passed  through  chalk  sus- 
pended in  water  to  fix  the  iron,  then  through  ferrocyanide 
of  iron  to  produce  Prussian  blue.  To  produce  a  design  in 
chrome  yellow  the  cloth  is  printed  with  a  thickened  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,  dried,  passed  through  a  earbonatc- 
of-soda  solution  to  fix  the  lead,  and  then  through  a  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potnssa.  A  common  padded  style  is 
iron  buff,  produced  by  passing  through  an  iron  solution 
and  fixing  by  an  alkaline  bath.    Bronzes  were  once  a  favor- 


ite style.  They  were  prepared  by  padding  with  chloride  of 
manganese,  then  through  caustic  soda,  and  finally  through 
hypochlorite  of  lime.  A  uniform  brown  ground  was  thus 
produced.  By  printing  figures  with  protochloride  of  tin 
mixed  with  pigments  or  decoctions,  the  brown  color  was 
discharged,  aud  colored  patterns  on  a  brown  ground  were 
produced.  Tnpiool  printing  h^s  displaced  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  old  madder  styles.  The  colors  and  the  mordant 
or  fixing  agent  being  applied  to  the  cloth  together,  the 
operations  of  dunging  and  dyeing  are  rendered  unneces- 
sary, and  a  much  greater  variety  of  colors  and  shades  can 
be  employed  ;  and  as  the  colors  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  whites,  there  is  a  great  economy  of  materials.  AVooUen 
fabrics  and  de  laines  are  always  printed  in  this  manner,  as 
they  are  not  well  adapted  for  mordanting  and  dyeing  in  the 
madder  style,  owing  to  the  affinity  which  wool  possesses  for 
most  coloring-matters.  Steam  colors  are  produced  hy  print- 
ing upon  the  cloth  the  madder  and  dyewood  extracts,  mixed 
with  the  mordants,  to  fix  them  and  to  produce  the  desired 
tints,  and  properly  thickened.  On  exposing  the  dried  and 
aged  cloth  to  steam,  an  intimate  union  of  the  color,  mor- 
dant, and  fibre  is  effected.  Such  goods  are  very  brilliant 
and  permanent  to  light,  but  do  not  withstand  hot  soap  so- 
lution, which  alters  the  shades.     For  steam  reds,  prepara- 
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tions  of  iiiiulder.  cochineal,  and  various  dyewood  extracts, 
especially  Brazil-wood,  are  employed.  'Madder  extract, 
nearly  pure  alizarine,  prepared  from  madiler  root  i)y  va- 
rious processes,  is  extensively  used,  not  o.dy  for  pinks  anil 
reds,  but  also  for  purples  and  elioeolalcs."  ArtiHcial  ali- 
zarine IS  now  largely  used  in  place  of  madder  extract. 
For  reds  and  pinks  it  is  mixed,  in  the  form  of  paste,  with 
solutions  of  acetate  of  alumina  anil  acetate  of  lime,  and  a 
thickening  composed  of  wheat  starch,  acetic  acid,  gum 
tragacanth,  and  olive  oil  boiled  to  a  paste  with  water. 
For  purples,  pyrolignate  of  iron  is  used  in  place  of  acetate 
of  alumina.  Cochineal  is  prepared  for  steam-printing  by 
boiling  the  cochineal  ru(uor  with  starch,  and  adding  oxalic 
acid  and  protochloride  of  tin. 

For  steam  yellows,  either  decoction  of  (piercitron  bark 
mixed  with  alum  and  gum  Senegal,  or  a  decoction  of  Per- 
sian berries  with  alum,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  gum  Sene- 
gal, is  em]iloyed.  Prussian  blue  is  ground  with  chloride 
of  tin  and  thickened  for  topical  printing.  To  convert  it 
into  green  the  cloth,  after  rinsing,  is  ]iassed  through  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  .Sjiiril  ciilurs  are  extremely 
brilliant  topical  tints,  obtained  by  the  use  of  larger  |iropor- 
tions  of  the  spirits  or  metallic  mordants.  As  they  are  ap- 
plied very  strong  and  acid,  they  cannot  be  steamed,  but  arc 
simply  dried  in  the  air,  aged,  and  rinsed  with  water.  For 
a  spirit  purple  a  mixture  of  logwood  lii|uor,  thickened  with 
starch,  to  which  some  pcrchloridc  of  tin  is  added  as  a  mor- 
dant, is  employed.  For  chocolate,  extract  of  Brazil-wood 
and  extract  of  logwood,  with  the  chlorides  of  tin  and  cop- 
per, projierly  thickened,  is  used.  For  red,  peach-wood 
liquor,  with  starch,  nitrate  of  eojiper,  jiercbloride  of  tin, 
chloride  of  tin  and  ammonium,  and  oil.  Auiliitc  bluvk 
is  a  topical  style  recently  introduced,  which  has  almost 
entirely  displaced  logwood  and  other  bla-'ks  for  certain 
kinds  of  patterns.  It  is  produced  by  printing  a  thick- 
ened mi.xture  of  an  aniline  salt  with  a  powerful  oxidizing 
.agent,  such  as  chlorate  of  potassa,  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium, sulphate  of  copper,  etc.  The  color  is  developed 
by  steaming,  and  the  goods  are  finally  jiassed  through  a 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  When  applied  to 
large  surfaces  this  black  injures  the  strength  of  the  fabric ; 
its  use  is  consequently  restricted  to  light  patterns  show- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  white.  It  is  also  specially 
adapted  fur  use  with  other  topical  styles.  It  is  practically 
indcliide.  By  substituting  naphthylamine  for  the  aniline 
salt  the  licautiful  napblliylaminc  violet  is  produced. 

Aniline  Stjflen, — Wiiile  the  ditferent  aniline  colors  are 
more  es|>ocially  adapted  to  wool  and  silk  dyeing  and  print- 
ing, they  are  nevertheless  employed  to  some  extent  in 
calico-printing,  either  in  the  dyc-bcck  or  by  tojiical  appli- 
cation as  steam  colors.  In  the  former  case  the  cloth  is 
printed  with  (I)  albumen,  caseinc,  gluten,  or  chloride  of 
tin,  followed  by  a  nutgall  decoctiou  to  produce  insolnlile 
tannates,  and  then  passed  through  an  acid  solution  of  the 
aniline  color;  or  the  cloth  is  mordanted  with  cither  of  the 
above-mentioned  substances,  the  nutgall  decoction  jirinted 
on,  and  then  passed  through  the  acidulated  color.  .Single 
tints  are  thus  produced.  For  use  as  topical  colors,  to  be 
fixed  by  steam,  the  aniline  colors  are  mixed  with  allnimen, 
gluten  (either  putriil  or  dissolved  in  soda-lye,  weak  acid 
or  siiccharate  of  lime),  caseinc  in  lye  or  weak  acid,  glue, 
tannate  of  glue,  tannic  acid,  oleo-sulphurie  acid,  shell-lac 
in  borax,  arscnious  ai-id  in  glycerine  (methoil  of  .'Vlfrcd 
Paraf),  or  with  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  alumina  in  acetate 
of  atumiaa.  The  last  process,  devised  by  Perkin  and 
Sehultz,  is  more  extensively  employed  than  any  otiier, 
except  perhaps  that  with  all)umeii.  Of  course  in  topical 
printing  any  desired  number  of  aniline  colors  may  be  used 
at  the  same  time.  Piijuuni  priniimi  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pigments  used  in  painting  to  the  surface  of  the 
cloth  by  means  of  some  cementing  agent.  Caoutchouc 
dissolved  in  najihtha  was  first  cui|)loyed  with  excellent 
results,  but  the  danger  of  fire  .attending  the  use  of  naphtha 
has  caused  the  substitution  of  albumen,  caseinc,  or  gluten 
for  the  eaoutcbuue.  The  pigments  generally  used  are 
ultramarine,  chrome  yellow  and  orange,  Guignet  green, 
and  lamplilaek  for  drabs.  Mctcilliv  /irrripiiaim.  as  tin  |>re- 
cipi'aU-d  liy  zinc,  are  sometimes  printed  on  cloth. 

Jiiilii/ii  Sit/Ua. — Indigo  is  in  some  respects  a  very  peculiar 
dye;  it  is  insidiible  in  its  ordinary  blue  form,  CinllioN'sOj. 
but  is  changed  by  reducing  agents,  such  as  griipe-sugar  in 
soda-lye,  or  protoxide  of  iron,  produced  by  the  action  of 
lime  oil  copperas,  to  colorless,  sipliibic,  hydrogenized  iudigo. 
CioHiaNjOj.  By  jiassing  the  elolb  through  such  a  sidil-  j 
tion,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air.  the  indigo  is  oxidized  and 
bocouics  blue  again,  being  fixed  us  an  iu.soluble  pigment 
in  the  fabric.  By  repeating  the  treatment  any  desired 
shade  is  obtained".  By  the  use  of  reserve  pastes  or  dis- 
charges, with  topical  printing,  while  or  colored  figures  on 
a  blue  ground  are  jirodiiced.  /'<n.-i7  hliic  is  a  nam-  given 
to  a  style  of  calicoes  which  were  prepared  by  printing  on 


by  hand,  with  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  pencil,  the  colorless 
reduced  indigo.  On  oxidizing  it  produced  figures  in  fast 
blue.  The  China  bine  or  poUcrif  gtyU  (go  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  old  china)  woe  once  very  popular,  but, 
owing  to  its  cost  and  the  ease  of  imitating  it  with  Prussian 
blue,  is  now  almost  obsolete.  The  blue  indigo  was  printed 
on  the  cloth,  forming  blue  figures  on  a  while  ground.  To 
render  the  color  fast,  the  iudigo  was  worked  into  the  cloth 
by  treating  it  alternately  with  lime  and  copperas.  Hrniii 
iili{lcH  involve  the  use  of  a  resist  or  reserve  which  protects 
the  cloth  in  mordanting,  dyeing,  padding  or  covering,  so 
that  the  mordant  or  color  does  not  adhere.  Some  resists 
act  mechanically,  as  clay,  fat,  oil,  resin,  wax,  and  sulphate 
of  lead.  (Jthers  act  ehcmieally,  as  citric,  tarlarie.  or  oxalic 
acid,  or  bisulphale  of  potassa,  which  are  printed  on  cloth 
mordantiil  with  alumina  or  iron  to  remove  them  and  pre- 
vent the  lixing  of  the  color.  .«ulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate 
and  acetate  of  copper,  and  chloride  of  mercury  are  special 
resists  used  in  indigo  styles.  While  rr.iX,  for  cylinder 
printing,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  acetate  or  sulphate  of 
copper  Ibickened  with  gum  or  dextrine.  It  is  printed  on 
the  white  cloth  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  the  elolh  is 
handled  in  the  indigo  vat  containing  the  soluble  colorless 
indigo,  it  is  dyed  a  unirorlu  blue,  the  insoluble  indigo 
being  precipitated  as  insoluble  blue  pigment  in  the  fibres, 
cxeepf  where  the  resist  has  been  applied.  Here  the  eipjier 
salt  having  been  changed  to  oxide  of  copper  by  the  alkali 
of  the  vat,  the  colorless  iudigo  is  oxidized  by  the  oxide  of 
copper  (which  becomes  suboxide),  and  deposited  on  the 
siirliice.  (In  subse[|uenlly  passing  the  dyed  goods  through 
dilute  sulpbiiric  acid,  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  dissolied 
and  the  indigo  detached,  leaving  white  figures  on  a  blue 
ground.  Often  the  resist  is  mixed  so  as  to  contain  a  mor- 
dant for  some  other  color;  thus,  the  resist  applied  to  cloth 
to  be  dyed  in  the  indigo  vat  may  eiintain  an  iron  or 
aliiiiiiua  monlant ;  so  that  after  the  ground  with  the  while 
figures  is  produced,  the  w  bite  becomes  colored  red,  purple, 
or  black  in  the  dye-beck  with  madder,  woods,  or  bark. 
This  style  is  sometimes  called  ^i^x'k,  from  a  remote  ro- 
semtdancc  to  fapix  laztdi, 

JJinvhtii-ijc  Sitjte. — .After  cloth  has  been  uniformly  dyed  of 
one  color,  agents  called  discharges  are  soinetinies  employed 
to  remove  the  color  and  produce  a  white  pattern  ,  or  by 
adding  to  the  discharge  certain  agents  the  original  color  is 
not  only  removed,  but  another  color  takes  its  place.  By 
printing  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid  wilb  pipeclay  and  gum 
on  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  red  or  purple  with  madder  or  wood, 
or  blue  with  indigo,  and  passing  it  through  weak  Iiypo- 
chlorito  of  lime,  the  color  will  be  discharged,  leaving  a 
white  pattern.  Were  a  salt  of  lead  added  to  the  mixture, 
it  would  be  fixed  by  the  hyporblorite  of  lime,  and  on  sub. 
scqiielilly  passing  the  cloth  through  bii-hroiiiate  of  potassa, 
would  develop  chrome  yellow  in  jdaee  of  the  whiles.  A. 
modilicaliou  of  this  style  is  the  well-known  bandanna 
style  for  bandkerehicls.  .Several  folds  of  elolh  dyed  Tur- 
key red  with  madder  arc  placed  beiween  pcrfonilcd  lead 
plates,  and  lirmly  squeezed  togclber  in  a  hydraulic  press. 
A  solution  of  chlorine  is  forced  through  the  perforations. 
destroying  the  color.  This  is  followed  by  water,  and  on 
removing  llie  cloth  from  the  press  it  is  found  to  jiresent 
while  figures  on  a  red  ground.  Indigo  is  oxidized  to  solu- 
ble isatine  (t'lfillioN-j'U.U-jol.  which  is  rriiioved  by  washing, 
by  the  action  of  ehroniie  acid  (applied  in  the  form  of  bi- 
clirouiate  of  poliish).  or  liy  a  mixture  of  ]>otash  and  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Itedueing  agents  are  also  employed 
as  dischargers,  especially  the  protochloride  of  tin,  or  tin 
stilt.  W'hen  this  eompouiid  comes  in  contact  with  oxide 
of  iron,  a  soluble  protochloride  of  iron  is  foriiied,  which  is 
readily  rcniiived  by  washing,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
scsquioxide  of  tin  (SiiO,.Su()j)  is  fixed  upon  the  cloth,  and 
is  ready  to  fix  red  or  yellow  d.ves  on  the  spots  treated. 

Ctmihiniition  Stifles. — By  combining  two  or  more  of  the 
above  styles  the  greatest  variety  of  result  may  be  obtained. 
.Some  of  the  finest  French  and  Knglish  erelnnniH  exhibit  the 
most  elaborate  designs  and  most  pure  and  brilliant  colors, 
and  are  really  works  of  art.  (For  further  details  see 
Uuk's  '•  Dictionary  ;"  .Misi'R.vtt's  ■■  Dictionary,"  especially 
the  last  tJerinan  edition,  from  which  the  cuts  used  to  illus- 
trate this  article  were  obtained  :  Si  lll'TZKNIlKniiKira  "  Trail*; 
lies  Alatieres  Colorantes,"  especially  the  ticrniaii  edition; 
0'Nkii.i.'s  "  Uiclionary  of  Dyeing  and  I'nlico-Prinling," 
and  Kiukg's  "Theorie  und  Praelische  Anncndung  von 
.•\niliii  in  der  Fiirberei  und  Druekerei ;"  tlie  annual  vol- 
umes of  Waiixk.u's  ".lahiTsiiericbt  ucber  die  Fortsohritle 
der  I'hemisehen  Technologie."  The  lullowing  periodicals 
arc  especially  devoted  to  dyeing  and  cnlieoprinting : 
"Monitcur  do  la  Teinture;"  "  Bullcliu  de  lu  tjocieU'  In- 
duslricllc  de  jMulhouse:"  Kkim  axn's  "  Fiirberzeilung ;" 
"Die    iMuslerzciliiug   fiir   Fiirberei,    Druekerei,"   etc.     Soo 
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CALICUT— CALIFORNIA. 


Cal'icut,  or  Kalikat,  a  seaport-town  of  British  In- 
dia, presidency  of  iMadia^,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  102  miles 
S.  AV.  of  Serin;;:ip:itam,  and  about  570  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Uomliay;  lat.  11^  1.^'  N..  Ion.  76°  46'  E.  It  was  the  first 
place  in  India  visited  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  arrived 
here  in  Mity,  1498.  It  was  then  a  populous  and  important 
city,  and  it  continued  to  be  for  nearly  two  eenturiea  a 
flourishin.ic  emporium.  Its  prosperity  afterwards  declined, 
partly  btoaut^e  its  harbor  became  filled  with  sand.  Pop. 
about  2l.mi(l. 

Califor'nia,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American 
Union,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  32°  28'  and  42°  N. 


California  S^al. 

lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  114°  30'  and  124°  45' 
W.  Ion.,  from  Greenwich.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  cession 
and  purchase  from  Mexico  after  the  Mexican  war,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oregon,  E.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
the  (.'olorado  River  being  the  dividing-line  between  it  and 
Arizona,  S.  by  Lower  California,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  along  the  whole  California  coast  trends  from 
N.  AV.  to  S.  E.  Its  area  is  188,981  square  miles,  or 
^  120,947.840  acres,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  combined 
area  of  New  England.  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Its 
length  is  700  statute  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  more 
than  200  miles. 

Fave  of  the  Countn/. — The  mountain-system  of  Califor- 
nia, vast  in  extent,  diversified  in  character,  abounding  in 
mineral  wealth,  and  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  scenery,  deserves  our  first  attention.  It  may  be  classed 
under  two  grand  divisions:  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending 
along  the  eastern  border,  and  the  Coast  Range,  along  the 
western — near  the  sea,  as  its  name  implies.  These  ranges, 
uniting  on  the  S.  near  Fort  Tcjon,  in  latitude  35°  N.,  and 
again  in  latitude  40°  35',  form  the  extensive  and  fertile 
valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento.  These  divis- 
ions embrace  many  separate  groups  of  mountain-chains 
differing  in  geolctgical  formation  and  mineral  character. 
The  Sierras,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  comprise  a  series  of 
ranges  70  miles  in  width,  while  the  several  chains  of  the 
Coast  Range  aggregate  40  miles  in  width,  and  extend  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  California.  The 
Sierras  may  be  traced  in  regular  order  for  a  great  distance 
in  two  lines  of  culminating  crests,  but  there  is  no  apparent 
order  in  the  position  and  direction  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Coast  Range,  and  many  of  the  high  mountains  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  are  remarkably  different  in  their 
mineral  com]iosition.  The  peaks  of  this  range  rise  to  a 
height  of  1500  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — Mount  Shasta,  Lassens  Butte, 
Spanish  Peak,  Pyramid  Peak,  Mounts  Dana,  Lyell, 
Brewer,  Tyndall,  AVhitney,  and  a  number  of  others — 
reach  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  E.  of  the 
culminating  crest  of  the  Sierras  is  situated  a  series  of 
lakes — of  which  Klamath,  Pyramid,  Mono,  and  Owens 
lakes,  wholly  E.  of  the  mountains,  and  Lake  Tahoe — 
occupying  an  elevated  valley  at  a  point  where  the  range 
separates  into  two  summits.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
depression  in  which  these  lakes  are  located  is  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers.  A  similar  de- 
pression exists  on  the  western  slope  of  these  mountains, 
about  50  miles  in  width,  also  containing  a  series  of  lakes. 

The  section  of  country  lying  E.  of  the  range  of  cul- 
minating peaks  of  the  Sierras  is  termed  the  Eastern  Slope. 
The  depression  between  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras  and 
the  Coast  Range  is  called  the  California  Valley,  while  the 
Coast  Range  forms  still  another  section.  A  further  geo- 
graphical division  is  made  by  drawing  an  E.  and  AV.  line 
across  the  State  in  the  latitude  of  Fort  Tejon.  that  part 
lying  S.  of  this  line  being  termed  Southern   California. 


The  country  between  this  line  and  one  extending  E.  and 
W.  through  Trinity,  Humboldt,  Tehama,  and  Plumas 
counties,  is  called  Central  California;  all  N.  of  this  is  con- 
sidered as  Northern  California.  Central  California  contains 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  known  wealth  and  population 
of  the  State. 

The  most  thoroughly  explored  division  of  the  Coast 
Mountains  is  the  Mount  Diablo  Range,  about  150  miles  in 
length  by  50  in  width.  The  peak  from  which  this  range 
takes  its  name  was  selected  as  one  of  the  three  initial 
points  governing  the  public  surveys  in  the  State,  its  iso- 
lated position  rendering  it  a  marked  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, whether  viewed  by  land  or  sea,  while  from  its  sum- 
mit may  be  had  a  more  extended  view  than  from  almost 
any  other  point  in  the  State.  On  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.  may 
be  seen  a  large  portion  of  the  magnificent  valleys  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  with  the  numerous  flourish- 
ing towns  and  villages,  surrounded  by  highly  cultivated 
farms.  Stretching  away  in  the  distance  are  the  verdant 
plains  and  hill-sides,  dotted  with  ranches  and  teeming 
with  countless  flocks  and  herds.  Bordering  this  extensive 
vista  on  the  E.,  and  stretching  along  the  horizon  for  more 
than  300  miles,  rise  the  Sierras,  range  above  range,  their 
rugged  peaks  extending  upwai'd  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow.  On  the  W.  are  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Coast 
Range;  the  busy  city  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  broad  bay, 
in  which  tlie  ships  of  every  commercial  nation  ride  at  an- 
chor, and  in  tlie  distance  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
flecked  with  the  white  sails  of  numerous  vessels  plying  to 
and  fro  on  the  peaceful  errands  of  commerce. 

The  most  interesting  and  picturesque  feature  of  Califor- 
nia mountain-scenery  is  the  Yosemite  Valley,  six  or  eight 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  not  more  than 
half  a  mile,  enclosed  by  perpendicular  walls  of  granite 
rising  from  3000  to  5000  feet.  Over  these  walls  pour 
streams  of  water  from  the  narrow  valleys  above,  some  of 
them  passing  into  mist  long  before  they  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  others  leaping  by  a  series  of  falls  from  400 
to  fiOO  feet  each;  the  Yosemite  Fall  is  2600  feet  in  height, 
or  fifteen  times  that  of  Niagara.  Through  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  among  verdant  meadows,  groves  of  majestic 
oaks  and  ])ines.  and  thickets  of  willow,  birch,  and  bay 
trees,  winds  the  Merced  River,  which  enters  the  valley  by 
a  descent  of  2000  feet  in  two  miles.  This  valley  has  been 
ceded  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  California,  to  be  held  as 
a  place  of  public  resort. 

On  the  whole  coast  of  California  but  one  navigable  river, 
the  Salinas,  connects  directly  with  the  ocean  ;  but  a  num- 
ber, navigable  for  steamers,  flow  into  San  Francisco,  San 
Pablo,  and  Suisun  bays,  and  arc  hence  equally  important 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce  as  if  they  emptied 
directly  into  the  ocean.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  the  former  navigable  for 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  as  far  as  Sacramento  City  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  small  steamers  far  beyond, 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  San  Joaquin,  which 
traverses  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  regions  in 
all  California,  is  navigable  for  moderate-sized  steamers 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Miller,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Sierras.  N.  of  the  Golden  Gate  are  a  number  of  rivers 
of  considerable  magnitude,  but  their  rapid  descent  from 
the  interior  precludes  their  use  for  the  purpose  of  navi- 
gation. 

Of  the  harbors  of  California,  that  of  San  Francisco  ranks 
first — indeed  it  is  the  most  commodious  on  the  Pacific 
coast — being  50  miles  in  length  and  9  in  width,  securely 
landlocked,  protected  by  surrounding  hills  from  the  violent 
winds  of  every  quarter,  and  approached  by  the  Golden 
Gate.  5  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  1  mile,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  outward  current  at  ebb  tide,  there 
is  never  less  than  30  feet  of  water.  Next  in  importance  is 
San  Diego,  456  miles  S.  of  San  Francisco,  and  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  protected  on  all 
sides  from  violent  winds,  easily  approached  through  a  chan- 
nel half  a  mile  in  width,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the 
largest  vessels  at  all  times.  It  has  not,  however,  the  ad- 
vantages of  San  Francisco  for  inland  traffic,  though,  if 
connected  with  the  East  by  a  continental  railway,  it  might 
prove  a  formidable  rivaL  The  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  370 
miles  S.  of  the  Golden  Gate,  is  formed  by  a  spur  from  Point 
St.  Vincent  and  Deadman's  Island.  This  harbor  is  shelter- 
ed from  all  liut  southerly  winds,  yet  the  water  for  several 
miles  from  the  mainland  is  very  shallow,  vessels  being  com- 
pelled to  anchor  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  to  receive 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  by  means  of  lighters.  The 
other  harbors  are  San  Luis  Obispo,  200  miles,  Monterey 
Bay,  92  miles.  Santa  Cruz  Harbor.  80  miles,  and  Half 
Moon  Bay.  46  miles,  S.  of  San  Francisco  :  and  Drake's, 
Tomales,  Bodega,  and  Trinidad  bays,  and  Crescent  City 
Harbor.  N.  of  the  Golden  Gate.  These  are  all  more  or  less 
exposed  to  gales  from  certain  points  of  the  compass,  and 
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in  order  to  render  them  perfectly  secure  breakwaters  and 
other  improvements  are  needed. 

There  are  a  number  of  iulands  off  the  coast  of  California, 
varying  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  I5U  square  miles,  the 
smaller  ones  being  extremely  rugged,  and  inhabited  only 
by  seals,  sea-lions,  and  aiiuatic  birds,  while  several  of  the 
larger  are  adapted  to  grazing;  and  on  .Santa  Catulina  Isl- 
and several  of  the  small  valleys  are  under  cultivation. 

The  arable  lands  of  the  State,  including  those  which  only 
need  irrigation  to  make  them  largely  productive,  and  the 
reclaimed  tu/(  or  swamp-lauds,  whieii  when  reclaimed  and 
protected  from  overHow  yield  the  largest  crops  in  the  world, 
comprise  nearly  ()n,(M)0,000  acres,  or  almost  one-half  the  area 
of  the  State  ;  while  those  adapted  to  grazing  and  vinicul- 
ture arc  estimated  at  nearly  40,111)0,(11)0  more.  The  remainder 
of  the  surface  is  covered  liy  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  salt  lakes, 
etc.,  and  by  mountain-ranges,  which,  too  steep  lor  cultiva- 
tion, arc  often  covered  with  heavy  timber.  Still,  the  State 
has  but  a  very  small  propoitioa  (only  477,S.S0  in  farms,  and 
but  i),ti04,(iU7  acres  in  all;  only  about  one-thirteenth  of 
her  territory)  in.  woodland,  and  this  is  rapidly  dimini.^iiing. 

Genloijif. — The  (,'o.xst  Range  and  its  foot-hilis  bebing  to  the 
tertiary  and  cretaceous  formations,  but  at  San  I'edro  Bay 
the  cretaceous  rocks  come  to  the  coast,  and  these  in  turri, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Margarita  River  southwaril,  arc  re- 
placed by  the  recent  alhnial  formaliim,  which  extends  S.  K. 
to  the  head  of  the  (iiilf  of  California.  At  two  points  of  the 
Coast  Range  there  crop  out  beds  of  cretaceous  coal  or  lig- 
nite— viz.  at  the  Monte  Diablo  coal-mines,  in  Coutra  Cos- 
ta CO.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  .Joaquin  River,  though 
alunit  sot)  or  1)1)0  feet  above  it ;  these  are  the  only  coal- 
mines as  yet  worked  to  any  extent  iii  the  State,  and  yield 
about  120,000  tons  annually  ;  and  a  second  and  more  recent- 
ly discovered  outeroj)  of  similar  character  in  Mendocino 
CO.,  not  yet  exploited.  The  valley,  or  rather  sueecssiiui  of 
valleys,  already  described  as  lying  between  the  Coast  Range 
and  the  Sierras  are  mostly  of  the  cretaceous  formation, 
though  in  the  extreme  S.  they  rise  into  the  alluvial  sands. 
But  a  small  portion  of  these  valleys  contain  gold,  except 
in  placers  washed  down  from  the  mountains  ;  but  occasion- 
ally there  have  been  found  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  in  metamorphie  rooks  belonging  as  high  up  in 
the  scries  as  the  cretaceous.  Still,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  auriferous  and  argentiferous  rocks  of  the  State  belong 
to  the  triassic  and  Jurassic  strata,  which  form  the  surfaee- 
rOL-ks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  extend  from  thi-  Columbia 
River  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Calilornia.  It  is 
in  the  rocks  of  these  strata  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  and  silver  deposits  of  the  region,  from  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  occur.  W.  of  the 
Sierras,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  waters  of  Kern  River 
and  its  tributaries,  is  a  volcanic  region,  where  basaltic  and 
porphyritic  rocks,  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs,  deposits 
of  sulphur,  and  extensive  tracts  of  lava  and  lava-ashes  are 
fonntl.  A  somewhat  similar  region  exists  in  Sonoma  eo., 
in  what  are  known  as  the  Geysers.  Much  of  the  region  K. 
of  the  Sierras  is  of  recent  formation,  and  is  sterile  and  IVir- 
bidding  to  the  last  degree.  The  hikes  or  sinks,  often  very 
deep,  are  always  salt  and  bitter,  and  often  without  water 
most  of  the  year,  but  the  beds  of  the  lakes  are  covered  with 
alkaline  deposits.  The  famous  Death  Valley,  the  Dry 
Lakes,  Dry  Salt  Lake,  Owen's  Lake,  and  other  sinks  of 
this  region  give  striking  evidence  of  its  former  Adleanic 
character,  and  of  the  great  changes  which  ha\'e  taken  jilacc, 
some  of  them  within  modern  times,  in  this  part  of  the  Stale. 
The  earthquakes  of  1871  were  most  violent  in  this  section. 

Mineriilnijij. — Gold  is  founil  pure  in  scales,  nuggets, 
crystals,  and  in  combination  with  cinnabar,  bitumen,  tel- 
lurium, iridosmine,  etc.  The  yield  of  the  California  gold- 
mines has  been  immense.  Silver  is  found  native,  though 
rarely,  but  largely  in  combination  with  copper,  as  cop])er 
glance,  with  galena,  as  |ironstite,  or  red  silver  ore,  kuargy- 
rite,  etc.  Copper  exists  native  at  various  localities,  as 
malachite,  copper  glance,  eubcscite,  azurite,  chalcopyritc, 
and  ehrysoeolla,  and  in  combination  with  sulphur,  etc. 
Mercury  in  the  cinnabar  ore  is  very  aluindant  throughout 
the  Coast  Range,  as  coceinite  in  S;inta  Barbara,  and  native 
in  the  •'  Pioneer  Claim  "  and  elsewhere.  Lead  is  abunihint 
as  galena  ore  all  over  the  State,  and  the  molybdate  of  lead 
(wulfcnite)  is  found  at  one  or  two  localities.  Tin,  in  the 
form  of  cassiterite  or  binoxide  of  tin,  is  found  in  the  Tem- 
escal  Range,  about  00  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Arsenic 
occurs  pure  in  Monterey  co.,  and  as  arsenilite  in  one  or  two 
localities;  iron  as  chromic  iron,  as  hematite;  tellurium, 
native,  and  in  combinatiim.  Diamonds  arc  found  in  sev- 
eral localities;  graphite  in  Tuolumne  co.  and  elsewhere; 
borax  and  boracic  acid,  salt  as  rock-salt,  sulphur,  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  gypsum,  barytes,  antimony,  ochn-.  alalinsler, 
floor  spar,  corundum  and  cobalt,  in  the  form  of  erythrinc, 
abound  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Magnesite,  iridos- 
mine,   magnetite,    limonite,    tourmaline,    pyrolusito    (bin- 


I  oxide  of  manganese),  zircon,  garnets,  chrysolite,  and  hay- 
sine  arc  the  other  principal  minerals.  Coal,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  occurs  in  two  or  more  localities.  I'elro- 
leum  and  bitumen  are  found  all  along  the  coast  counties. 

Veijilntlau. — There  are  4.S  genera  and  Ui.j  species  of 
forest  trees  in  California,  the  greater  part  not  only  in- 
digenous, but  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  slope.  Of  these.  40 
species  are  evergreens,  found  mostly  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Const  Range  and  the  Sierras.'  Most  remarkalde  of 
these  arc  the  two  species  of  .SV<yii.»i'a  (the  .SVr/iioiVi  ijiijmilcii 
or  nnimmoth  tree),  ol  which  there  are  seven  or  eight  groves 
known  in  the  State.  Some  of  these  trees  have  attained  a 
height  of  450  feet,  with  a  circumlercncc  near  the  ground  of 
120  feet  or  more.  The  largest  now  standing  is  said  to  be 
l!7()  feet  in  height  and  about  lOti  feet  in  circumference.  This 
tree  seems  to  belong  to  the  cedar  family  ;  its  wood  is  soft, 
elastic,  straight-grained,  light  when  dry,  and  red  in  color. 
The  Srijwin  «( i(y).;rii>e)i«,  or  California  redwood,  is  a  very 
stately  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  :;oo  feel  and  from  76  to  hU 
feet  in  eircuinlorence.  This  is  the  most  valuable  timber-tree 
of  Calilornia,  though  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Coast  Range,  not  appearing  below  San  Luis  ile  Obispo,  and 
but  sparingly  below  San  Franeiseo.  When  felled,  it  is  re- 
placed by  other  trees.  The  sugar-pine  ( I'iiiiit  Lamhcriiuun) 
is  the  peer  of  the  redwood  in  size  and  commercial  value. 
Its  wood  is  white,  straight-grained,  clear,  and  Iree-Bplit- 
ting.  Its  height  is  sometimes  :100  feet  and  its  circumler- 
ence  45.  It  has  cones  eighteen  inches  long  and  four  thick  ; 
a  sweetish  resinous  gum  exudes  from  the  harder  portion  of 
the  wood,  tasting  much  like  manna  and  having  cathartic 
properties.  There  are  fifteen  other  species  of  pine,  of 
wllich  the  I'inni  jtimilfroHti,  or  yellow  pine,  225  feel  high, 
the  Stthhtiamt,  or  Sabine's  ])ine,  110  feet,  anti  the  iiiaiijHin, 
or  Monterey  pine,  100  feet,  are  the  most  remarkable.  The 
yellow  and  Monterey  pine  are  similar  to  our  yellow  or 
l)itch-pines  at  the  Last,  and  are  in  demand  for  flooring 
))urposes.  Sabine's  pine  is  the  nnt-jiinc,  having  an  edible 
cone  or  nut,  much  \alued  by  the  Indians.  The  other  spe- 
cies rise  from  ;J0  to  HHI  tcet  in  height,  but  arc  not  so  much 
l)rized  as  those  we  have  named.  There  are  six  species  of 
true  tir,  one  of  them  [AUun  iJninj/unii,  Douglas's  spruce) 
:iO0  feet  in  height,  and  three  id'  the  others  stately  trees  100 
feet  or  more  in  height;  the  Western  balsam  fir  i  J'imi 
(jraiiifin)  grows  to  the  height  of  150  feet.  'J'he  California 
white  cedar  [Litjo'jftiniH  dtfun-ftin}  is  a  very  stately  tree, 
140  to  150  feet  in  height.  There  are  also  four  species  of 
cypress,  three  of  junijier,  two  of  arborvitie,  ami  one  of  yew 
I  Tfij-im  ftrtri/nlia),  wllich  attains  to  the  height  oi  75  feet. 
The  wild  nutmeg  {T'jn-(i/»t  <'it/i/*trnira),  the  California 
laurel  {Orcotlitj/hnc  t'o/Z/'oraicfi),  tlie  Arbitlut  Mrmiri*ii,  or 
niadrona,  and  the  Arviimlaphi/tnt  ffltntva,  or  manzanila, 
are  all  beautiful  and  remarkable  evergreens.  There  arc 
twelve  species  of  oak.  two  of  them  live-oaks  or  evergreens, 
the  rest  deciduous.  The  burr-oak  is  the  largest  and  state- 
liest, but  its  wood,  like  most  of  the  others,  is  principally 
valuable  for  fuel.  The  ^t(errij*i  Onrrtfuita,  sometimes  called 
white  oak,  though  not  a  large  tree,  has  a  dense,  fine-grained 
wood,  used  for  making  agricultural  implements.  There  is 
one  mcmlier  of  the  chestnut  family,  the  \\'estcru  chinqua- 
pin, which  is  a  fine  tree,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of 
125  feet.  There  is  one  licacia,  which  is  not  remark- 
able; three  poplars  or  cotlonwoods,  one  of  them  a  tine 
shade-tree;  two  alders;  the  Mexican  sycamore;  one  species 
of  walnut  {JiujtnUH  niprHtriMl,  a  line  tree;  three  species  of 
cornel  or  dogwood,  all  diftering  froni  the  Kaj«(crn  cornels; 
four  of  the  wild  lilac;  two  of  the  wild  cherry,  both  shrubs 
rather  than  trees;  two  niaplcs,  ^Icrr  warrttftbifUmn,  hero 
called  white  maple,  a  stately  and  beautiful  tree,  and  Arrr 
rirciruitiim,  or  vine  maple,  a  smaller  tree,  found  only  in  the 
mountains.  There  arc  three  yuccas,  two  species  of  wil- 
low, a  box  elder,  an  Oregon  ash,  and  the  tlowering  ash, 
which  is  not  a  true  ash  ;  a  species  of  buckeye,  one  ol  iron- 
wood,  a  Parkinsonia  or  greenwood,  snnvll  but  elegant:  two 
species  of  cactus,  a  persimmon,  the  pistacbio-nul,  and 
many  8]>ecics  of  semi-tropical  trees  which  are  unknvtwn 
i'lscwhere.  The  shrubs  and  small  fruits  are  numerous. 
There  is  but  one  species  of  native  grape,  which  is  louml 
in  Southern  California,  but  most  of  the  Knropean  and 
Kastern  vines  flourish  well  in  the  toot-hills,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  is  becoming  one  of  the  gn-at  industries  of 
California.  The  edible  berries  and  fruits  of  California  arc 
very  abundant,  though  in  the  wild  stale  niosl  of  them  arc 
inferior  in  size  and  flavor  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Medicinal  plants  and  sImuIis  abound,  and  many  of  them 
possess  very  valuable  (|ualitie8.  Grasses  an'  very  numer- 
ous, anil  many  of  thim  highly  nutritious,  but  except  in  tho 
foggy  regions  along  the  coast  there  aiv  hardly  any  natiie 
grasses  wllich  will  make  a  sod  or  which  are  adapted  lor 
hay.  Tho  wild  oat  (.Iniia  /<iliiii)  is  the  principal  depend- 
ence of  tho  tanner  (except  eenals  sown  expressly  tor  thai 
purpose)  for  fodder.     There  are  twenty-six  known  speoica 
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of  these  indigenous  grasses  and  grains,  but  not  more  than 
four  or  five  of  them  are  of  much  value  for  pa.-sturage.  Al- 
falfa, a  species  of  lucerne  clover  from  Chili,  has  been  largely 
introduced,  and  is  regarded  as  the  beat  plant  for  pasture 
and  fodder  found  in  the  State.  The  native  clovers  are 
good,  but  uo  not  grow  very  freely  or  abundantly.  Wild 
flowers  abound  in  California,  most  of  them  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  of  form  and  color,  and  a  few  of  them  exceed- 
ingly fragrant.  The  lily  and  syringa  familieif:,  many  of 
them  shrubs  and  even  trees,  are  conspicuous  both  for  beauty 
and  fragrancy,  filling  the  air  for  long  distances  with  their 
perfume.  Of  cryptogamous  plants  the  quantity  and  variety 
is  simply  boundless.  More  than  HMJ  species  of  mosses  have 
been  described,  while  the  mushrooms,  sea-weeds,  lichens, 
and  fungi  are  still  more  abundaut. 

Zonlofjij. — There  are  115  species  of  mammals  in  California, 
of  which  twenty-seven  are  carnivorous,  including  thegrizzlv, 
black,  and  brown  or  Mexican  bear,  the  raccoon,  badger, 
two  species  of  skunk,  the  wolverine  fisher,  American  sable 
or  marten,  mink,  and  yellow-eheeked  weasel,  California 
otter  and  sea-otter,  the  cougar,  jaguar,  wild-cat  or  red  lynx 
and  banded  lynx,  i-accoon  fox  or  mountain  cat.  gray  wolf, 
coyote  or  barking  wolf,  five  species  of  fox,  three  or  four 
species  of  sea-lion,  two  species  of  seal,  and  the  sea-elephant. 
Of  the  insect-eaters  there  are  two  species  of  mole  and  two 
of  shrew;  of  the  bats,  sixteen  species.  Of  the  rodents 
there  are  the  beaver,  the  sewellel  or  mammoth  mole,  five 
species  of  ground-squirrels,  and  five  of  tree-squirrels.  Of 
the  mouse  family  there  are  eighteen  species,  including 
three  naturalized  ones;  the  muskrat,  jumping  mouse,  four 
species  of  kangaroo  mice,  and  five  of  gophers;  the  yellow- 
haired  porcupine;  six  species  of  hares  and  rabbits,  and  a 
coney  or  rat-rabbit.  Of  ruminants  there  are  tlie  elk,  the 
white-tailed,  black-tailed,  and  mule  deer,  the  American 
antelojie,  and  the  mountain-sheep  or  bighorn.  Of  the 
Cetacea,  there  are  the  right  and  California  gray  whale,  the 
humpback  and  finback,  two  of  the  beaked  whales,  the 
sperm  whale,  the  black-fish,  and  three  species  of  porpoise. 
Of  birds  there  are  3o0  species  recognized  as  native  to  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  twenty  species  of  climbers,  tiftcen  of 
them  woodpeckers ;  of  birds  of  prey  there  are  thirty-seven 
species,  including  five  of  the  eagle  family,  ten  species  of 
buzzard-hawks,  four  hawks,  and  four  falcons;  twelve 
species  of  owls ;  the  king  of  the  vultures,  and  the  turkey- 
buzzard  or  turkey-vulture.  Of  the  perchers  there  are 
eleven  species  in  the  first  group,  including  the  crows,  ravens, 
magpies,  jays,  and  kingfishers:  in  the  second  and  third 
groups,  the  insectivorous  and  granivorous  perchers.  there 
are  148  species,  including  the  flycatchers,  humming-birds, 
swallows,  waxwings,  shrikes,  tanagers,  robins  and  thrushes, 
wrens,  chickadees,  grosbeaks,  finches,  linnets,  larks,  orioles, 
and  sparrows.  The  pigeon  tribe  has  but  three  species  in 
the  State — the  band-tailed  pigeon  and  the  turtle  and  ground 
doves.  The  grouse  famil}'  are  more  numerous — blue  grouse, 
sage-fowl,  prairie-hen.  and  ruffed  grouse,  and  three  species 
of  quail,  all  distinct  from  the  quails  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Of  the  waders  there  is  a  great  variety,  fifty-one  species  hav- 
ing been  described.  These  include  cranes,  herons,  bitterns, 
ibises,  plover,  kill-deer,  avocets,  snipes,  sandpipers,  curlews, 
rails,  and  coots.  The  swimmers  are  still  more  numerous, 
ninety  species  having  been  described,  including  a  great 
variety  of  geese,  brants,  teal,  ducks,  scooters,  coots,  shel- 
drakes, mergansers,  pelicans,  cormorunts,  albatrosses,  ful- 
mars, ]ictrcls,  gulls,  terns,  loons,  dippers,  auks,  sea-pigeons, 
and  uiurres.  Of  the  reptiles  there  are  great  numbers,  though 
there  are  no  true  saurians  (alligators  or  crocodiles)  in  the 
State,  and  the  rattlesnake  is  the  only  poisonous  serpent. 
There  are  three  tortoises,  thirty-one  lizards,  five  rattlesnakes, 
twenty-five  species  of  harmless  snakes,  twenty-three  frogs, 
toads,  salamanders,  etc.  One  hundred  and  ninety-four 
species  of  fish  had  been  discovered  in  the  lakes,  bays,  rivers, 
and  on  the  sea-coast  of  California  in  1868,  and  since  that 
time  the  number  has  been  greatly  increased.  About  ISO 
species  are  edible.  These  inelude'nine  species  of  the  sal- 
mon family,  four  of  the  cod  family,  a  dozen  eels,  seven 
species  of  mackerel,  numerous  species  of  the  perch  family, 
and  its  congeners;  two  tautogs — viz.  the  redtish  and  kelp- 
fish  ;  thirteen  flatfish  and  flounders  ;  seven  species  of  shad, 
herring,  and  anchovies;  twenty-two  carps,  and  thirty-two 
species  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  sturgeons,  sharks,  rays,  sun- 
fish,  etc.  etc.  There  are  fifty-five  species  of  mollusks,  in- 
cluding a  great  variety  of  clams,  oysters,  mussels,  scollops, 
whelks,  limpet.^,  sea-snails,  cuttle-fish,  squids,  nautiluses, 
etc.  Of  crustaceans  there  are  seven  species,  including 
crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  and  crawfish. 

Cfiniatc. — Extending  over  almost  ten  degrees  of  latitude, 
the  climate  of  California  is  too  varied  to  be  regarded  as  a 
whole.  It  may  be  divided,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  land 
climate  and  the  sea  climate.  W.  of  the  Coast  Range,  and 
extending  to  the  sea-shore,  the  climate  is  governed  by  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean.     The  cold  current  of  water  which 


flows  out  from  Behring  Strait,  and  hugs  the  W.  coast  of 
the  American  continent  inside  of  the  Kuro-sievo  or  Pacific 
Gulf  Stream,  has  a  temperature  of  from  62°  to  54°  the  year 
round.     From    April    to    October,  inclusive,  N.  or  N.  W. 
winds  prevail,  and  almost  daily  during  this  period  a  deluge 
of  cold  damp  air,  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the 
ocean  over  which  it  has  passed,  is  poured  upon  the  land. 
It  is  mostly  laden  with  mist  in  dense  clouds,  which  it  de- 
posits at  the  foot-hills  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  highlands,  or 
carries  a  short  distance  into  the  interior  wherever  there  is 
a  break  in  the  mountain-wall  which  shuts  «Q'  these  mists 
from   the  sunny  valleys  of  Middle   California.     The  land 
climate  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite  of  this  in  every 
respect.     It  is  modified  by  the  configuration  of  its  surface. 
In  summer  and  autumn  it  is  hot  and  dry.     Even  thq  moun- 
tains, which  retain  the  snow  till  a  late  period  in  the  season, 
have  a  high  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the 
presence  of  snow  on  their  summits  in  June  is  due  rather  to 
the  great  mass  which  has  accumulated  on  them  than  to  the 
lowness  of  the  temperature  at  this  season.     The  great  in- 
terior valleys,   as  of   the    Sacramento   and   San   Joaquin, 
have  a  most  torrid  temperature  in  summer.     The  thermo- 
meter in  June,  July,  and  August  marks  at  2  or  3  P.  M. 
from  104°  to  117°  F..  sometimes  for  several  successive  days. 
Yet  this  intense  heat  is  not  as  prostrating  as  a  considerably 
lower  temperature  on  the  Athintic  coast,  for  two  reasons  : 
1st,  the  heat  is  dry,  and  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
breeze:  during  those  three  months  the  aggregate  rainfall 
is  seldom  more  than  j^^^y   of  an  inch;  and  2d,  the  nights 
and  mornings  are  always  cool,  the  average  of  the  nights 
never  rising  above  70°,  and  in  June  not  above  tj5°  F.     In 
South-eastern  California,  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  and 
its  vicinity,  there  is  still  more  intense  heat,  the  mean  for 
the  month  of  July  for  twelve  years  being  upwards  of  100° 
at  noon,  and  91.5°  at  9  p.  M.     The  maximum  temperature 
of  these  twelve  years  was  130°  in  the  shade  at  12  Jt.  to  3 
p.  M. — a  heat  unsurpassed,  we  believe,  in  any  part  of  the 
torrid  zone.     In  San  Francisco,  on  the  contrary,  and  in 
most  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  N.  of  that  port,  the  summer 
temperature  is  almost  too  cool   for  comfort,  from  the  cause 
we  have  already  assigned,     A  table  of  the  temperature  and 
rainfall  in  that  city  for  each  day  of  July,  1872,  from  the 
signal   service  bureau,  gives  the  monthly  average  tempe- 
rature as  only  58°,  and  the  highest  mean  daily  thermom- 
eter, that  of  July  13,  was    only  63.2°,  while    on    several 
days  of  the  month  it  was  as  low  as  54°.     The  entire  rain- 
fall for  the  month  was  only  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  range  of  the  thermom- 
eter in  San  Francisco  during  the  year  is  very  small.     The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  56.6°  :  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  year  at  sunrise  is  40.5° :  and  the  mean  at 
noon  63.7°.     The  minimum  temperature  of  the  year  is  sel- 
dom below  32°,  and  in  some  years  not  below  4*U°  ;  in  the 
average  of  seventeen  years  the  mercury  rose  to  90°  only 
six  times,  and  but  two  of  these  were  in  the  summer  months. 
Usually,  the  maximum  is  not  above  82°  or  83°.  and  the 
entire  range  of  the   thermometer  for  the  year  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 50°.     This  small  range  and  uniform   mean  of  the 
thermometer  characterizes  the  climate  of  the  whole  coast- 
region  lying  AV.  of  the  Coast   Range.     In  the  nine  degrees 
of  latitude  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
Monterey  the    mean    temperature  of  the  year  varies  not 
more  than  three  or  four  degrees  at  most,  but  the  summers 
are  hotter  and  the  winters  cooler  in  the  northern  part  than 
in  the  S.     In    Yreka.  in  the  extreme  northern  ]>ortion  of 
the  State,  an  elevated  district,  the  winters  are  very  severe; 
in  Jan.,   1868,  the   mercury  stood   below  zero  for  several 
days  in  succession,  and  sometimes  twelve  to  fifteen  degrees 
below.     Between  the  coast  and  the  interior  valleys  there  is 
a  large  district  under  the  joint  influence  of  the  two  climates, 
and  consequently  enjoying  the  most  delightful  climate  in 
the  world.     This  is  composed  chiefly  of  \  alleys  surround- 
ing the  Bay  of  San   Francisco  and  penetrating  into  the 
interior  in  every  direction.     The  sea-breeze,  with  its  clouds 
and  abundant  moisture,  prevents  these  valleys  from  being 
parched  with  drought,  tempers  the  fierceness  of  the  heat, 
and  moderates  the  cold  of  winter.     Except  in  the  northern 
counties  there  is  nothing  which  can  legitimately  be  called 
winter,  the  year  being  divided  into  the  rainy  and  the  dry 
seasons.     The  rainy  season  commences  in  November  and 
lasts  through  April,  and  the  dry  season,  beginning  with 
May,  continues  to  the  end  of  October.     These  terms,  how- 
ever, are  not  used  in  any  absolute  sense.     During  the  rainy 
season,  even  in  San  Francisco  and  on  the  coast  generally, 
no  more  rain  falls  than  in   the  Atlantic  States  during  the 
summer.     The  mean  rainfall  of  eaeh  of  the  rainy  months 
for  seventeen  years  (1850-67)  in  San  Francisco  was  No- 
vember. 2.74  inches;  December.  5.37  inches:  January, 4.51 
inches :  February,  3.08  inches  :  March,  2.76  inches  ;  April, 
1.74  inches.     The  dry  season  for  the  same  term  of  years 
showed  the  following  mean :   May,  0.82  inch ;  June,  .06 
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inch;  July,  .02  inch:  August,  .01  inch:  September,  .09 
inch:  October,  0.57  inch;  or  for  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  j'/i;  of  an  iuoh,  and  for  the  whole  si.x  month? 
1,56  iuchej.  The  mean  rainfall  of  the  year  was  20.70 
inches.  In  many  of  the  interior  towns  the  yearly  average 
is  less  than  this.  At  .Saeninientu  the  yearly  mean  was 
lS.2;i  inches;  at  licnieia,  22. S6  inches:  at' Monterey,  12.20; 
at  San  Diego,  111.43;  at  Fort  Yuma.  3.21.  On  the  other 
hand,  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras  the  precipitation 
was  very  great.  At  Rod  iJog.  Nevada  Co.,  the  average 
mean  of  three  years  was  tit  inches;  at  South  Yuba  the 
rainfall  of  lti|)0-07  (not  an  exceptional  year)  was  81.o<i. 
Klamath  co.,  in  the  N.  of  California,  seems  to  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Oregon  climate.  In  l.SCl-62 
which  was  a  year  of  remarkable  r:iins  all  over  the  Paeilie 
coast,  the  rainfall  in  lloopa  Valley,  Klamath  co.,  was 
129.1a  inches,  or  almost  eleven  feet.  The  following  table 
gives  the  average  temperature  and  riiinfall  for  each  (juarter 
and  the  whole  year  in  several  widely  separated  towns  of 
the  State  for  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  seventeen  years : 


San  Francisco.... 

.Sacramento 

Benicia 

Monterey 

San  Disgo 

Fort  Yuma 

Humboldt  Bay... 


Spring. 

Sum'r. 

AUt'Q. 

Winter. 

Toar. 

58.5° 

00.0° 

59.0° 

S1.0° 

50.6° 

56.0° 

69.05 

61.0° 

46.5° 

58.0° 

58.5° 

67.0° 

60.,5° 

49.0° 

38.0° 

54.0° 

59,0° 

57.0° 

51.0° 

55..i° 

60.0° 

71,0° 

04.5° 

,52..5° 

62.0° 

72.0° 

90.0° 

7r>..5° 

57.0° 

73.5° 

52.0° 

57.5° 

53.0° 

43..5°     51.5°  1 

20.79  in. 

18.2:!  " 

22.86  " 

12.20  " 

10.43  " 

3.24  " 

57.24  " 


AffricuUiiral  Products, — The  assessors  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  reported  to  the  surveyor-general  the  following  as 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  State  in  the  year  1872: 

2,824  tons. 


Turnips 

Pumpkins  and 

sijoashes 24,5.35  " 

Silk  cocoons  ...  100,168  pounds. 

Broom  corn....  917  acres. 

Butter 7,7:14,469  pounds. 

Cheese 2,741,198  •■ 

Wool 24,2.'i5,463  " 

Honey 400,922  " 

Apple  trees 1,370,971  number 

Peach 882,338  " 

Pear 297,841  " 

Plum 249,464  " 

Cherry 1-14,120  " 

Nectarine 43,776  " 

Quince 33,940  " 

Apricot  92,:!26  " 

Fis; 62,530  " 

Lemon 8,973  " 

Orange 5,156  " 

Olive 13,2.S2  " 

Pruuf'S 13,325  " 

Mulberry 55:1,032  " 

Almond 484,868  " 

Walnut 127,615  " 

Gooseberry 


Oats,  88,0.56  ae.  2,152,047  bushels 
Rye,  2899  ac....        35,955      " 
Corn,. 39,996  ac.  1,350,372      " 
Buekwheat,464 

acres 7,.5y8      " 

Peas,  2258  ac...       91,164      " 

Beets 9,017  tons. 

Onions,    1645i 

acres 143,960  bushels 

Hav,  ;i.32,867  ac     411,420  tons. 
Fhi'x,  4287  ac. 

(seed) 2,0,52,200 pounds. 

Hups,  534  ac...      415,036      " 
Tobacco,    lolj 

acres 5;i,050      " 

Peanuts,  442  ae     4:!5,648      " 
Beans,  7275  ac.     137,438  bushels 
Castor    beans, 

7&1  acres 642,800  pounds. 

Potatoes, 

31,033i  acres  1,067,236  tons. 
Sweet  potatoes 

897J  acres  ...         5,2674  tons. 

Brandy 147,1:15  gallons. 

Wine 4,342,879      " 

Breweries,  137  3,770,464      " 
To  wliieb  are 

to  b:'.  added. 

Wheal 13,.360,302  bushels 

Barley 52«,»94      " 

Cotton 36i),000  pounds. 


bushes 21,187 

Raspberry 

bushes 79,084 

S  t  r  a  w  b  crry 

vines  7,.324,0S8 

CJrap.,'  vines....3U,889,36a 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  at  San  Francisco  from  July  to 
Dec.  1S72,  were  7,00i),r)(l0  centals  =  11,7.82,006  bushels; 
which  indicates  what  is  j)robably  true,  that  these  returns 
of  the  assessors  are  considerably  below  the  ai.d.ual  produc- 
tion. Four  counties  made  no  return  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

The  assessors'  report  of  live-stock  for  the  year  1872  was 
as  follows : 


No. 

Horses 237,280 

Mules 24,176 

Asses I,:i36 

Cows 260,1 13 

Calves U00,726 

Beef  cattle 218,4.34 

Oxen  7,529 

The  estimates  of  some  kinds  of  live-stock  by  the  agri- 
cultural department  at  Washington  for  Jan..  1873,  were: 
horses,  250,000,  valued  at  SI  l.o:'.7,.'iO0 ;  mules,  25,000, 
valued  at  $1,776,500  ;  o.ven  and  other  cattle,  442,200,  valued 
at,  $10,042,302  ;  milch  cows,  270,000,  valued  at  $11,728,800; 
sheep,  4,002,800,  v.alucd  at  $11,888,310;  and  427,300  hogs, 
valued  at  $2,610,803. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  State,  as  was  to  bo  ex- 
pected from  its  varieil  climate  and  its  very  rich  and  deep 
soil,  are  many  of  them  very  dilfereut  from  those  of  other 
portions  of  tlio  country.  In  some  sections  there  are  e.vten- 
sive  vineyards,  and  the  best  of  European  grapes  have  been 
planted  iiero  and  yield  bi>untirully  :  in  the  valleys  of  the 
interior  there  are  vast  crops  of  tin-  cereals;  an<l  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry  and  rearing  of  silkworms   have  become  a 


No. 

Total  neat  cattle 810,897 

Sheep 3,158,193 

Cashmere  and  Angora 

goats 18,073 

Hogs 219,0.37 

Hives  of  bees 23,118 


prominent  industry.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  also  becom- 
ing very  popular.  In  .Southern  California  the  best-paying 
crops  arc  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  almonds,  Knglish  walnuts, 
figs,  prunes,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  pomegranates.  The 
culture  of  the  sugar-beet  is  also  becoming  an  important  in- 
<lustry,and  a  successful  beginning  has  been  made  in  Ibo 
cultivation  of  tea  ami  in  the  raising  of  coffer.  In  the 
northern  counties  butter,  cheese,  and  the  hardier  fruits 
are  produced,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept,  over 
24,000,000  pounds  of  wool  being  grown  in  1872.  In 
short,  in  one  part  of  the  State  or  another,  all  the  trees, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  shrubs  of  the  tropical,  sub-lropicml, 
and  temperate  regions  can  be  cultivated  with  sucoees. 

.l/n;m/'(ir(iirf»  am/  Miniiiy  ImluMtri). — The  assessors'  re- 
turns on  these  topics  arc  very  incomplete,  and  we  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  laking'those  of  the  census  of  1870, 
except  on  a  few  points,  though  these  are  known  to  bo  im- 
perfect and  undcr-csiimatcd.  The  munufaeluring  statistics 
of  California,  according  to  the  census,  are:  manufacturing 
establishments,  31)84;  steam-engines,  004,  of  ls,4U3  horse- 
power; water-whccls,  271,  of  0877  horsepower;  operatives 
employed,  25,392,  of  whom  24,010  were  men,  873  women, 
479  children  ;  capital  employed,  cstinuitid  at  $30,728,202; 
wages  paid,  $1.!,130,722:  raw  malirial  used.  $3,i,351, 193  ; 
annual  product,  $60,594,550.  .More  than  four-sevenths 
of  the  entire  manufactures  ($21,170,950  capital.  $7,238,528 
wages,  $20,040,321  raw  material,  and  $:17, 4 10,829  annual 
product)  belonged  to  San  Francisco.  The  heavic.-t  itiin 
was  flouring  and  grist-mill  proiluets,  $9,030,380  of  annual 
product ;  thi-  next  largest  were  those  of  lumber,  sawed  and 
]daued,  and  sash  doors  and  blinds,  yieliling  a  product  of 
$7,000,924.  The  quartz-mills  were  either  understated  or 
have  greatly  increased  since  1870.  The  census  reporls 
1 11,  the  assessors  311;  (he  census  reports  the  annual  pro- 
duct at  $3,405,708,  while  the  usses.sors  report  572,913  tons 
crushed,  which,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $25  per  tun  (which 
is  below  ))robability),  would  yield  $14,322,800.  KeBned 
sugar  was  produced,  according  to  the  census,  in  three  rc- 
lincrics,  to  the  annual  amount  of  .*3, 904. 045.  Of  liquors, 
distilled,  nuilt,  and  vinous,  there  were  jtrodueed  $3,342,934 
worth  in  1870.  'The  production  of  wines  and  brandy  fnim 
wines  has  greatly  increased  each  year  since,  and  in  1872 
these  two  items  alone  amotintcil  to  $.*!,944,287.  Utfots  and 
shoos  were  reported  as  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
$2,214,807  in  1870;  tobacco  and  cigars  of  the  value  of 
$1,907,717  were  reported  in  1870,  doubtless  an  under- 
estimate, as  the  import  of  unmanufactured  t<<bacco  in  1S72 
was  valued  at  over  $2.000,1100,  asiile  from  thai  grown  in 
the  State,  anil  the  expense  of  manufacture.  I'rinting  and 
jiublishing  yielded  an  annual  product  in  1870  of  $2,279,3;J9  ; 
machinery  of  various  kinds  was  produced  to  the  value  of 
.$3,814,817  ;  iron  and  iron  castings  and  wares  to  the  value 
of  $1,715,141  ;  carriages  and  wagons,  $1,;'.09,-1 13  ;  carpenter 
work  and  building,  $1,391,103;  gas,  $1,350,753;  brick, 
$1,185,820 ;  black8mithing,$l, 101, 790  :  clothing,$l, 828,009; 
woollen  goods,  $1,102,754  —  an  evident  under-cstimute,  as 
in  1872  the  seven  mills  reported  by  the  assessors  used 
4.191.000  pounds  of  wool,  wbieh,  at  the  ruling  jtrice.  32 
cents,  made  the  cost  of  raw  nnitcrial  $1,311,120,  and  tho 
annual  ]iroduct  nearly  double  that  sum  :  and  yet  this  did 
not  include  all  tho  woollen  mills  of  the  Slate.  The  only 
other  c<»nsiderable  nuinufactures  of  the  ,'^tale  were  ciirdago 
and  twine.  $850,000;  gnnp<iw<icr,  $520,187;  drugs  and 
chemicals,  $617,870  ;  and  bags  other  than  paper.  $5it|,3IO. 

The  census  of  1870  reports  tho  mining  imlustry  of 
California  as  employing  7589  {>erson8  and  a  capital  of 
$20,079,975,  producing  $8,281,023.  Of  this  amount, 
$817,700  is  saiil  to  be  yielded  by  cinnabar  an<l  oilier  quick- 
silver ores,  gold  in  placer,  hydraulic,  and  quartz  liiining, 
$7,365,833,  and  silver,  $98,11)0.  How  far  below  the  truth 
these  statistics  are  wilt  ap]iear  from  the  jiroduetiou  of  these 
metals  in  1872.  tlold  and  silver  were  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia in  that  year  to  the  known  value  of  $19.0  P.), 098  ;  the 
export  of  quicksilver  that  year  was  $801,795,  which  was 
less  than  one-half  tho  yield;  copper  ores  were  exported  to 
the  value  of  $120,261.  There  is  also  a  very  considerablo 
amount  of  lignitic  coal  obtained  from  the  mines  alreaily 
inentituietl.  The  greater  part  of  the  coal-supply  of  tho 
Slate  is  from  the  lignitic  mines  of  Oregon,  Ilrilish  Colum- 
bia, Washington  Territory,  and  Wyoming.  It  is  of  very 
fair  quality,  hut  is  generally  quite  inferior  to  true  coal 
of  the  carboniferous  period.  The  amount  raised  is  un- 
known. 

Itiillrnnilii.—On  the  let  of  .Jan.,  1873.  there  were  1102 
miles  of  coniphled  railroad  in  the  Slate  in  neluni  operation, 
nearly  all  of  it  controlled,  either  by  lease  or  purchase,  by 
the  C'eutial  Pacific  U.  It.  Company.  The  following  sum- 
mary shows  the  leiiglh  of  each  line  anti  its  present  ttrmiiii. 
Of  the  882  miles  of  the  Central  Pacific  K.  K.  pmper,  '276 
are  comprised  between  the  Slate  line  of  .\evaibi  and  San 
Francisco.     The  other  lines  under  its  control  are: 
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to 


Roseville    Junction 

Redding 153  m. 

Douuliue  to  Cloverdalc...  56  " 
Siiu  Queutin  to  San  Rafael    4** 
Wilmington  to  Los  An- 
geles    22  " 

Sacramento  to  Folsom 23  " 

Folsom  to  Sliin;ile  Springs  26  " 

Marysvillo  to  (jroville _26  '* 

Total 1102  " 


San  KrancisL-o  to  Holister  94  m. 

(jilroy  to  Salinas 37  " 

Niles  to  San  .losti IS  " 

Lathrop  to  TipLou 167  " 

Stockton  to  Milton 30  " 

Peters  to  0.akdalJ 19  " 

Sacramento  to  Valk'jo 61)  " 

Davisville  to  Yuba  City..  50  "^ 

Vaca  to  Vacaville 7  " 

Napa  .Junction  to  Calis- 

toga 34  " 

These  roads  do  a  fair  though  not  a  large  passenger 
traffic — the  through  passengers  arriving  in  California  from 
the  East  over  the  Central  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  in 
1872  being  I'l'l.lliO,  and  those  returning  to  the  East  number- 
ing 21,61o — but  their  principal  business  is  a  freight  traffic. 
Th3  through  freight  sent  eastward  over  the  Central  Pacific 
in  1S72  was  60,120,197  pounds;  the  westward-bound 
through  freight  weighed  I(i0,.3i0,041  pounds;  while  the 
local  freight  amounted  to  1.070,4.36,753  pounds,  making  a 
gr.and  aggregate  of  94S,163.05  tons  moved  over  these 
roads.  This  is  wholly  independent  of  the  express  freight, 
a  large  proportion  of  it  bullion  and  ores,  sent  over  these 
lines  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's  express. 

Ocean  Stcamcru  and  SaiUnij  Vessels. — The  number  of 
passengers  arriving  in  California  by  ocean  routes  (Panama 
and  China  lines)  in  1872  was  17,0jl ;  the  number  leaving 
the  State  by  ocean  steamers  was  11,305.  The  freight 
landed  at  San  Francisco  in  1872  by  the  two  lines  was — 
from  Panama,  27,071  tons;  from  the  China  lino,  26,860 
tons.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  Pacific  R.  R. 
and  the  Panama  steamers,  there  is  still  considerable  freight 
business  done  by  sailing-vessels  from  New  York  l>y  way 
of  Cape  Horn.  The  freight  money  received  for  cargoes  of 
all  inward-bound  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  for  the  year,  was 
$5,331,762. 

Finances, — Tho  funded  indebtedness  of  the  State  .Tan.  1, 
1873,  was  $3,372,500,  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest,  payable 
semi-annually,  a  reduction  of  $750,000  since  1871.  In 
1870  tho  total  assessed  valuation  of  personal  and  real 
estate  in  California  was  $269,644,068;  the  estimated  true 
valuation  by  the  U.  S.  marshal  was  $638,767,017.  In  .Tan., 
1873,  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate 
li.able  to  taxation  for  the  year  1872  was  $636,907,181.  In- 
cluding property  not  sutyect  to  ta.xes,  and  the  low  valua- 
tion, the  real  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
State  must  be  more  than  douI)le  this  amount.  The  funded 
debt  of  the  counties  at  the  close  of  1872  was  $5,701,000, 
and  the  floating  debt  $1,448,000.  The  taxes  of  all  classes 
for  1872  were  in  round  numbers,  $9,500,000. 

Cuminerce  and  Naiufjntion. — We  have  no  returns  of  en- 
tries or  departures  of  vessels  from  the  smaller  ports  of  Cal- 
ifornia, but  as  these  must  have  been  mostly  coasting-ves- 
sels, and  as  the  district  of  San  Francisco  covers  the  entire 
California  coast,  the  following  statement  may  bo  relied 
upon  as  accurate  so  far  as  an-irals  in  1872  were  concerned. 
The  clearances  of  coasting-vessels  sailing  under  a  coasting 
license  are  not  reported  at  the  custom-house. 


Domestic  Atlantic  ports 84 

Domestic  I'aciiic  ports 3,018 

Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

China 

.Tapau 

Peru 

Chili 

Other  South  American  ports. 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Society  Islands 

Philippine  Islands 

East  Indies 

Australia 

Can  trill  America 

Mexico 

British  Columbia 

Russian  Possessions 

Panama 

New  Zealand 

Other  foreign  ports 

Whaling  voyages 

Codfishing  voyages 

Sainion-iisliing  voyages 


74 

8 

8 

67 

12 

33 

7 

4 

36 

29 

U 

IS 

73 

18 

34 

51 

10 

28 

9 

28 
7 
1 


93,739 
034,873 

71,623 

4,771 

3,-522 

109,.531 

4,795 

21,083 
4,572 
1,646 

25,160 
4,454 
8,472 
8,520 

87,843 
5,078 

13,858 

40,207 
1,372 

77,213 


Clbarsd. 
Vessels.      Tons. 


1,870 

9,078 

793 

no 


8 
243 
204 


9 

22 
56 
10 

5 
36 
28 
12 

5 
38 
13 
■12 


30 
1 
9 

19 
6 


6,845 
148,577 
197,726 


7,783 
77,S22 
32,905 

6,772 

1,284 
26,078 

.3,642 
11,021 

4,985 
40,415 

2  973 
18,680 
48,480 

1,423 
81,139 

1,042 

5,798 

5,947 
744 


Totals 3,670    1,237,257  876      729,981 

The  freights  on  inward  cargoes  were  thus  distributed, 
as  between  American  and  foreign  vessels  : 

American  vessels  from  American  ports  were  paid  for 

freight $1,938,383 

American  vessels  from  foreign  ports  were  paid  for 

freight 1,010,973 

Foreign  vessels  from  foreign  ports  were  paid  for 

freight 1,776,406 

Total  paid  for  freights S.5,331,762 

The  total  domestic  exports  by  sea,  except  coin  and  bul- 
lion, were  as  follows,  showing  the  great  variety  of  tho  pro- 
dtictions  of  the  State : 
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Articles. 
Albalones,  sks. 
Aspbaltum,  pkgs. 
Barley,   100    lb. 

sks 176,085 

Beans,  sks 5,311 

Bones,  pkgs 727 

Borax,  es 3,297 

Bran,  etc.,  pkgs.  15,808 
Brandy,  gallons  58,155  1  ..,, 


Brandy,  eases...  94/ 

Bread,"  pkgs 10,902  34,974 

Brick,  M 51  577 

Brooms,  doz 9,516  24,070 

Broom  corn, 

centals 103  615 

Coal,  pkgs 247  802 

Corn,  sks 090  1,302 

Fish,  salmon,  p.  30,717    206,6' 


Quantity.    Value.   |         Articles.  Quantity.    Value. 

1,573    816,123  Lumber,  M.  ft...  16,517  $309,:i25 

Macaroni,  bxs...  3,653       7,836 

Mustard      seed, 

222,949       100   lb.  sks.... 

14,477  Oats,  100  lb.  sks. 

1,300  Onions,  pkgs l'57fl 

94,.563  Ores,  Copper,  ts.  2,106 

22,942       "      Silver,  ts..  751 

Various,  ts  0,410  1,714|249 


,670 


Flour,  bbls 246,843  1,336,985 


Fruit,  bxs 5,330 

Glue,  pkgs 16 

Hay,  bales 3,603 

Hities,  No 88.683 

Horns,  No 82,494 

Laths,  M 4 

Leather,  pkgs....  4,402 

Lime,  bbls 2,112 

Live-stock,  No..  337 


10,423 

257 

9,358 

380,783 

2,475 

66 

258,778 

4,029 

30,587 


5,143 
10,170 


21,041 

18,086 

3,790 

120,261 

206,412 


Pickets,  No ,58,8.56 


Posts,  No 
Potatoes,  pkgs... 
Quicksilver,  tiks 

Kosin,  pkgs 

Salt,  pkgs 

Seeds,  plcgs 

Shingles,''M 4,243 

■  473 

73 


4,300 

33,969 

13,098 

73 

428 

120 


1,104 

537 

.54,723 

861,795 

726 

924 

4,574 

11,252 

110,170 

1,392 


1.36 
253 
720 


1,316 
5,322 
1,872 


Skins,  etc.  pkgs. 

Spars,  No 

Spirits    turpen- 
tine, pkgs 

Tallow,  pkgs 

Vegetables,  pks 
Wheat,  100  lb.  s. 

6,071,383  10,071,180 
Wine,  gallons...  532,241  )  jicono 

Wine,  cases 9,147  P'"'""'' 

Wool,  lbs 3,007,717  1,124,799 

Total $I»,466,495 

Tho  following  statements  show  the  articles  and  amount 
of  through  and  local  freight  shipped  by  railroad  from  Cal- 
ifornia in  1872,  but  not  its  value  : 

Nnmhrr  fifpovnds  thrmtgh  freight  moved  west-bound  ovei-  the  Central 
Purijiv  Unitroads  during  the  Iwefve  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1872  : 


Agric'l  implements 

Bullion 

Butter 

Cheese 

Coal 

Crude  metal 

Cartridges 

Corn  meal 

Car  (street) 

Eggs 

Engines 

Furniture 

Fish 

Game 

Hogs 

Hides 

Ice 

Iron,  bar 

Iron, sheet 

Lard 


4,810,145 

1,903,898 

1,127,662 

858,898 

6,888,135 

903,606 

24,436 

414,546 

21.818 

287.291 

220,364 

702,545 

1,342,974 

21,818 

2,315,476 

376,740 

283,637 

332,411 

87,611 

823,374 


Lumber ],947,,522 

Mowers 77,607 

Machinery 1,445,138 

Meats !2,96,S3I3 

Merchandise 100,799.291 


Oil.. 

Oysters 

Ore 

Paper 

Staves 

Spokes 

Shovels 

Sheep  

Spirits 

Stock 

Tobacco 

Whisky 

Wagons 

Wool 

Yeast  powders.. 


3.369,184 
658,266 

6,349.132 
757.133 
987,272 
21,K18 
161,073 
109,090 

1,U91,6S4 
785,455 

2,430.183 
390,993 

2,694,927 
76.256 
21.818 


Aggregate 160,370,044 

The  tonnage  for  the  month  of  December  is  estimated. 
Number  of  pounds  local  freight  forwarded  over  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroads  during  the  twelve  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1872  : 


Bark 21,818 

Brick 70,909 

Base  metal 14,560,949 

Broom  corn 30,448 

Coke 216,000 

Charcoal 2.487,273 

Coal ]8,882,.302 

Fruit 1,081,985 

Flour 519,107 

Grain 311,039,069 

Hay 6.882,4.59 

Ice 14,613,341 

Lime 6,282.358 

Lumber 201,887,9.50 

Laths 1,492,367 

Mill-stuff. 1,1.53,984 

Machinery 145.611 

Merehand'ise 807,263,935 


Ore 12,121.295 


Posts.. 

Powder 

Pig  iron 

Railroad  iron 

Scrap  iron 

Sand 

Salt 

Stone 

Shingles 

Shakes 

Stave  bolts 

Stock 

Telegraph  poles.. 

Ties 

Wine 

Wool . 


6,827,897 

458,181 

3,490,590 

57,271 .646 

21,818 

271,691 

4,311,385 

16,117,.'i04 

5,95.5,774 

2.926,007 

6,024,677 

63,980,000 

329  090 

37,392,916 

110,480 

7,321,305 

Wood 62,692,694 


Total 1,676,436,753 

The  number  of  pounds  for  December  estimated. 

The  shipments  of  coin,  bullion,  gold-dust  and  ores  of  the 
precious  inetals  from  California  in  1872,  by  cx|iress  and 
othereonveyances,  exeeptthatsent  by  mail,  was  $19,049,048. 
The  custom-house  duties  in  1872  were  $8,184,481. 

Banks,  Savhie/s  Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  etc. — There 
were  in  the  State  in  Nov.,  1872,  three  national  gold  banks 
and  nine  State  banks;  the  national  banks  had  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,800,000;  nine  State  banks,  one,  the  Bank  of 
California,  having  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  and  tho  other 
eight  an  aggregate  of  $3,100,000.  There  were  20  savings 
banks,  ten  of  them  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  ten  in 
the  interior  towns.  The  ten  savings  banks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1873,  46,060  depositors;  the 
amount  of  the  deposits  was  $42,474,935,  their  gross  earn- 
ings were  $2,091,113,  the  reserve  fund  $1,852,771,  the 
amount  of  their  dividends  .$1,818,406,  and  the  average  rate 
of  dividend  between  9  and  10  per  cent.  The  ten  interior 
savings  banks  had  18,441  depositors;  the  amount  of  de- 
posits was  $8,956,391,  the  gross  earnings  were  $642,991, 
the  reserve  fund  was  $1,870,212,  the  amount  of  dividend 
$469,898,  and  the  rate  of  dividend  an  average  of  a  little 
more  than  11  per  cent.  There  are  about  sixty  private 
banking-houses  and  agencies  of  banking  companies  in  tho 
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State.     There  ure  seven   fire  and    marine  insurance  com- 
panies in  tlie  State,  with  an  aggregate  capital  (if  $L' .•i0-t,725 

j><i>iit<il      -tml      <il..iiit     O'J  Mitk.'  mill      .  .■  .  ...I  .       ' 


nr|iuratcd  com- 


cajiital  and  alrout  $S,U«s,OU()  of  asscli.  There  is  one 
mutual  life  insurance  coui|iany,  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life, 
at  Saorament.ii,  with  SIIIO.IHIO  capital  and  jil,(ir,l,:!2U  assets! 
Tiiere  are  numerous  mining  and  otiuT 
panics,  of  which  a  pari  pay  regular  dividend; 

E:/iiriil!fi,i.—Mtw.h  attention  is  paid  to  education  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  following  (able  gives  a  sumraarv  of  the  latest 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  so  far 
as  pubMc  and  private  schools  arc  concerned,  in  isri  and 
1.S7-'.  The  State  has  a  State  superintendent,  and  county 
superintendents  of  schools  for  each  county : 


SuHooL  Childkem. 


White  boys  between  5  and  15 

White  girls  between  5  and  15 

Total  whites  between  5  and  15. 


Negro  t)oys  between  5  and  15 

Negro  girls  between  .'i  and  15 

Total  negroes  between  5  and  15. 


1871. 


Indian  boys  between  5  and  15.. 
Indian  girls  between  5  and  15.. 
Total  Indians  between  5  and  15. 

Total  children  between  5  and  15 


Whites  under  5  years 

Netjrocs  under  5  years 

Indians  under  5  years 

Total  children  under  5  years... 


Whites  between  5  and  15  at  public 
school 

Negroes  between  5  and  15  at  public 
school 

Indians  between  5  and  10  at  public 
school 


Total  bet.  5  and  15  at  pub.  school 

Number  of  children  in  Chinese 
strbools 

Whites  between  5  and  15  at  private 
school 

Negroes  between  5  and  15  at  pri- 
vate seliool 

Indians  between  5  and  15  at  private 
school 


Total  bet.  5  and  15  at  pri.  school 

Whites  between  5  and  15  at  no 

Negroes  between  5  and  15  at  no 

srbool 

iidiaus  between  5  and  15  at  no 
seliool 

Total  bet.  5  and  15  at  no  school... 
Total  number  enrolled 


Average  number  belonging 

Average  daily  attendanee 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  aver- 
age number  bejonging 

Total  number  of  schools 

Total  male  teachers 

Total  female  teachers 

Total  number  of  teachers 

New  school-houses  erected. 

Number  of  school-houses 

Number  of  schools  maintained 
nine  months  and  over 

Nuniber  of  volumes  in  teachers' 
libraries 


ei5,.3|-,9 
_Ji2,549 
127,908 

480 
421 


901 

765 

542 

1,307 

130,116 

65,799 
249 
254 


06,302 

83,039 

449 

140 

83,028 

1,800 

15,402 

58 


1.' 


28,58 
270 
602 


92,265 
385 

144 

92,794 

1,850 

13,077 

90 

20 


29,459 

91,.332 

72.031 
64,286 

89 
1,5.W 

820 
1,232 
2,052 

125 
1,320 


10,570 


13,787 

29,260 

399 

1,115 
30,780 


72.9' 
65,700 

90 
1,612 

881 
1,42U 
2,.'«ll 

124 
1,450 

421 

11,380 


dec. 


9,226 
64 


dec. 


9,166 

50 

..1,775 

32 

6 


dec...  1,737 

079 

129 

513 

1,321 

3,388 

941 
1,414 


1 
62 
61 
IHS 
249 

1 

124 

33 

810 


dec.. 


Receipts. 

1871. 

1672. 

Increase. 

State  apportionment  *... 
County  taxes 

J»23,5.50  89 

8,'i!l,li22  86 

571,413  09 

Sl,884,580  84 

J424.021  85 

988,636  21 

719,125  52 

82^131,78358 

S170  96 
99,nl.i  :!5 
147,712  43 

Total  receipts 
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8247,196  74 

61,10.3,125  14 

390,158  40 

26,706  30 

3,689  46 

204,094  19 

8J,727,833  49 
83,362,580  18 

J1,?S?,799  15 

290,119  01 

25,793  54 

4,720  13 

277,900  99 

$1.881.3.32"  82 

$.3,822,663  15 

8179,674  01 
t:oo,n39  39 

+972  76 

Sites,  etc 

l,o;iu  67 

Ueut  fuel  etc 

73,806  80 

Total  expenditures 

Value  of  property 

Sl.'i3,499  33 
8460,082  97 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races  10  years  old  and 
over,  nnablo  to  write,  in  1S7II.  was  .31.710,  including  2S.')3 
Chinese  and  17S',I  Indians.  Of  these,  22,19ti  were  of  foreign 


*  10  centa  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property. 
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birth.  Of  1941  white  illiterates  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  10U2  were  males  and  849  females;  of  201S  white  illit- 
erates between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-one,  1179 
were  males  and  8:i«  females;  and  of  22,199  white  illiierales 
twenty-one  years  old  and  over,  \2,'M2  were  males  and  Vs'.n 
females  ;  making  2(i,li.S  while  illiterates  in  all.  Of  the  col- 
ored illiterates,  24  mules  and  21  females  were  under  fifteen, 
30  males  and  34  females  between  fifUen  and  twenly-i.nc' 
and  4(>s  males  and  339  females  over  twenty-one;  making 
910  colored  illiterates  in  all. 

California  is  very  well  sufiplicd  with  nniror^ities,  col- 
leges, academics,  and  seminaries  for  superior  and  secondary 
instruction.  The  Slate  Normal  .School  at  San  Josf  is  in 
reality  a  teachers'  college,  and  is  liberally  sustained  hv  the 
State  government.  It  has  li  leachers  and  181  sludenls,  and 
has  grailuatcd  27»  teachers.  There  arc  about  Iwcniy  insti- 
tutions bearing  the  name  of  college  or  university  in  the 
State,  some  of  them  as  yet  unorganized,  except  in  Ihc  pre- 
paratory departments,  but  others  institutions  of  a  high 
grade.  The  University  of  California,  formerly  at  Oakland, 
but  now  pcnnanenlly  established  al  Herkeley,'is  alrcaily  an 
institution  of  great  merit,  and  with  some  claims  to  Ihc  high 
title  of  a  university.  lis  prcsidcni.  ]).('.  liilmun.  LL.K..  is 
an  able  ami  distinguished  scienlisl.  ami  its  corps  of  eigh- 
teen professors  contains  many  eminent  names.  Il  had  in 
1872,  3J5  students.  It  is  liberally  endowed  by  the  Slate, 
and  has  also  a  grant  of  1 50,1100  acres  of  land  from  the  V.  S. 
government.  The  .■Agricultural  College,  al.-u  siluuled  at 
Berkeley,  is  to  be  a  dcpurlnient  of  Ihc  univcrsily,  which 
lias  a  wellendoweil  professorship  of  the  languages  of 
Eastern  Asia — a  professorship  eminently  appropriate  fur  a 
California  university,  since  through  ils  (iidden  lialc  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia  are  probably  lo  enter  the  Wi  sicrn 
World.  The  California  Military  Academy  at  Oakland, 
under  tlic  charge  of  President  David  .McClu're.  has  10  pro- 
fessors anil  12J  sludcut.".  The  olher  colleges  of  the  Slate 
are  the  Missionary  College  of  Si.  Augustine  at  Henicia 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  with  8  inslruclors  and  94  sludenls  ; 
St.  Vincent's  College,  Los  Angeles  (  Konian  Culholie),  with 
4  instructors  and  4i  students;  St.  Ignatius  (,'ollego  al  Sun 
Francisco  (Roman  Catholic),  with  19  professors  and  460 
students;  St.  Mary's  College  at  .'Jan  Francisco  ( Komun 
Catholic),  with  12  professors  and  218  sludenls;  Iniversily 
College  ( Prcsljytcrian),  also  at  San  Francisco,  with  2.s  in- 
structors and  ISO  sludenls;  Franciscan  College  (Komun 
Catholic),  at  Santa  llarbara,  with  9  professors  and  40  stu- 
dents, all  in  the  preparatory  di  partmcnts ;  Sania  Clara 
College  (Homan  Catholic),  at  Santa  Clara,  with  10  profes- 
sors and  80  students,  all  in  the  preparatory  deparlment  ; 
University  of  the  Pacific  (Methodist  Episcopal), ni  San  Joff', 
for  both  sexes,  with  7  instructors ;  Pacific  .Mclhodisl  College 
(M.  E.  Chure.h  South),  at  Santa  Rosa,  with  9  profes^ors 
and  1(10  sludenls  of  both  sexes;  College  of  Our  l.aily  of 
Giiadalujie  ( Itouian  Catholic),  at  Santa  liicx.  with  5  instruc- 
tors and  20  sludenls,  all  in  Ihc  preparatory  deparlment: 
California  College  ( HaplisI),  al  \'acaville,  with  4  professors 
and  (i.8  students;  Hesperian  College  ( I)iscipli  s),  at  Wood- 
land (female),  with  6  professors  and  193  students;  College 
of  Notre  Dauic  at  .<an  .lose  (  Uoman  t^ulholic,  female),  with 
2o  professors  and  48IJ  students:  Female  Cidlcge  of  the  Pa- 
cific at  Oakland,  now,  we  believe,  merged  in  the  Slate 
universily;  Washiiiglon  College  al  Washington,  for  both 
sexes,  with  .^0  sliuleuls.  (If  Pelaliima  College  at  Pcla- 
luma,  Uni<m  College  at  San  Francisco,  !<iiii  Rafael  Col- 
lege at  San  Rafael,  and  Sonoma  College  at  Sonoma,  we 
have  no  recent  information.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural 
and  scientific  dcjiartmenls  of  the  University  of  California, 
which  receives  the  Congressional  land-grant,  there  is  a 
scientific  department  to  St.  Mary's  College,  San  Francisco, 
which  has  o  instructors  and  .*i2  students.  There  are  two 
theological  seminaries  in  California — the  Pacific  Theolog. 
ieal  Seminary  at  Oakland  (Congregational),  with  3  profi-;*- 
sors  and  0  sludenls.  and  an  endowment  of  $7.'), 000;  and  the 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  ( Presbyterian ),  with 
4  professors  and  0  sludenls,  and  700U  volumes  in  its  library. 
Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  have  also  seminariis 
of  theology  connected  with  Iheni.  There  are  two  luedicul 
colleges  in  the  .'^late,  bolh  at  .*^aii  Francisco — Toliiiid  .Med- 
ical College,  with  10  professors  and  many  students,  and  Ihc 
Alcdical  College  of  llie  Pacific,  conneeled  with  Iniversily 
College,  with  10  professors  and  2.8  sludenls.  The  Califor- 
nia luslilution  for  Hie  Deaf.  Dumb,  and  llliiid.  al  Oukliiii\ 
has  23  inslruclors  and  cniployi'-s.  37  blind  and  J9  deaf-mule 
pupils.  Its  properly  is  valueil  at  $2.iO,000,  and  ils  annual 
receipts  from  Ihc  State  $;!0,OUO,  and  from  other  sources  $1000. 
There  are  four  or  five  orphan  iisylums  in  the  .Slate,  all  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  'rhere  is  an  industrial  school  or  re- 
i'ormalory  for  boys  at  San  Francisco,  with  243  inmates. 
The  Mechanics' Inslilule  at  San  Fninciseu  is  a  very  efficient 
institution,  having  a  library  of  19.000  volumes,  a  cobinei.  a 
reading-room,  and  seienlific  apparatus,  and  holds  biennial 
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exhibitions,  which  havo  always  been  successful.     Its  prop- 
erty is  estimated  at  :iil  JU.HOO.' 

Libraries. — The  colleges,  schools  of  higher  instruction, 
professional  and  scientific  schools  have  libraries  amounting 
to  about  ."i^.t'OU  volumes:  and  beside  these  there  are  the 
following  jiublie  and  soi-iety  libraries,  not  including  school 
or  Sundav-school  libraries: 


LocutioD.  JJo- 

Sacramento 1 

Oakland 4 

Jackson 1 

Pach?co 1 

Oroville 1 

Crescent  City 1 

Placerville 1 

Areata 1 

Eureka 1 

Sawyer's  Bar 1 

Los  Angeles 3 

San  Quentin I 

Monterey 1 

Napa  City 1 

Grass  Valley 1 

Nevada 2 

Auburn 1 

Sp^mish  Ranch 1 

Mendow  Valley 1 

San  Diego "J 

Sau  Francisco 18 


Vols.       Location.                          No.  Vols. 

42,000  Stockton 5  8,500 

8,000  Kedwood  City 3  800 

1,200  U'oodside 1  ^00 

300  San  Jose 2  2,800 

1,500  Santa  Clara 2  13,;]0f) 

300  Santa  Cruz 2  830 

1,800  Watsunvillc 1  500 

300  Shasta 1  500 

200  Oro  Fino 1  600 

350  Scott  River I  700 

800  Yreka 1  300 

5!i0  Benicia 4  2,200 

l.OOOiVallejo 3  3,200 

400|Petaluma 1  1.000 

500  iKnif^ht's  Ferry 1  1,000 

3,300,  Yuba  City 1  450 

300iRed  Bluff. 1  200 

500  Wcaverville 1  240 

400  Woodland 1  200 

GOOjIVlarvsville J  fi..'00 

HWOI     To'tals 83 


202/-50 

Neivspajiers  and  Pcriodicah. — The  census  of  1870  sto-tca 
the  entire  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  C^ili- 
fornia  at  that  time  as  201,  having  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  491,903,  and  issuing  annually  47.472. 75G  copies.  Of 
those.  .'i3  were  dailies,  having  94.100  circulation  ;  4  were  tri- 
weeklies, having  OjOO  circulation;  4  semi-wecklics,  with 
2700  circulation  ;  liO  weeklies,  having  an  aggregate  circu- 
lation of  298, CO.'J ;  1  semi-monthly,  with  300  circulation;  17 
monthlies,  with  82.200  circulation;  2  quarterlies,  with 
4.)00  circulation.  Four  of  these  papers  (1  wecklj'  and  3 
monthlies)  were  advertising  sheets,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  26,000,  and  issuing  432.000  copies  annually; 
two  (1  weekly  atid  1  monthly)  were  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural, with  a  circulation  of  3S00,  and  issuing  105,000 
copies  annually:  four  (3  weeklies  and  1  monthly)  were  the 
organs  of  benevolent  or  secret  societies,  and  had  a  circula- 
tion of  18,000,  and  issued  536,000  copies  annually;  fifteen 
(2  d.iilies,  2  tri-weeklies,  8  weeklies,  2  monthlies,  and  1 
quarterly)  were  commercial  and  financial,  with  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  31,600.  and  issuing  2,906,600  copies 
annually  ;  si.x  (4  weeklies  and  2  monthlies)  were  illustrated 
literary  or  miscellaneous  periodicals,  having  a  circulation 
of  47,000,  and  a  total  annual  issue  of  2,084,000  copies; 
Si?ven  {2  dailies,  I  tri-weekly,  2  semi-weeklies,  and  2  week- 
lies) were  devoted  to  the  diiforent  nationalities  represented 
in  California;  these  had  a  total  circulation  of  13,900,  and 
an  annual  issue  of  2,697,800  copies.  One  hundred  and 
forty-one  (viz.  28  dailies,  1  tri-weekly.  2  semi-weeklies,  108 
weeklies,  and  2  monthlies,  the  whole  having  a  circulation 
of  239,2J3,  and  an  annual  issue  of  33,849.oJ6)  were  politi- 
cal and  the  organs  of  the  great  parties.  Fourteen  (11 
weeklies,  1  semi-monthly,  and  2  monthlies)  were  religious; 
these  had  a  circulation  of  93.400,  and  a  total  annual  issue 
of  3.9o8,400  copies.  There  was  one  weekly  sporting  paper 
with  a  circulaI;ion  of  4000,  and  an  annual  issue  of  208,000 
copies  ;  there  were  seven  technical  and  professional  journals 
(1  daily,  1  weekly,  4  monthly,  and  1  quarterly),  with  a 
circulation  of  14.900,  and  a  total  annual  issue  of  624,800. 
diHrch^H. — The  census  of  1870  reports  643  churches  of 
all  denominations  in  the  State.  532  church  e.iitices.  195,558 
sittings,  and  $7,404,235  of  church  property.  Of  these, 
there  are  reported  60  Baptist  churches,  44  church  edifices, 
16,775  sittings,  and  $271,600  church  property.  The  Bap- 
tist ''Year  Byok"  for  1873  reports,  in  18i"2,  5  .issociatious, 
82  Baptist  churches,  74  ordained  ministers,  and  3628  mem- 
bers;  62  Sabbath  schools,  1240  teachers,  3200  scholars; 
$34,318  of  benevolent  contributions.  The  census  reports 
30  "  Christian  "  churehcrJ,  22  church  edifices,  6380  sittings. 
$34,101)  of  church  property.  It  also  reports  40  Congrega- 
tional churches.  36  church  edifices,  11.915  sittings.  $282,400 
church  property  ;  the  '*  Congregational  Quarterly  "  for  Jan., 
1873,  reports,  in  1872.  55  churches,  55  ordained  ministers, 
2577  members,  5274  children  in  Sabbath  schools;  church 
property,  $378,270;  benevolent  contributions,  $44,616. 
The  census  reports  45  Episcopal  churches,  38  church  edi- 
fices, 13.095  sittings.  $3'.)8,20n  of  church  property.  The 
"  Episcopal  Almanac"  for  1873  reports,  in  1872,  41  parishes 
and  missions,  53  clergymen,  2741  communicants,  357  S.  S. 
teaehers,  3398  vS.  S.  scholars.  $50,460  of  benevolent  contri- 
butions. There  wjis  in  1870  one  church  and  one  church 
edifice  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  with  200  sittings 
and  $5000  property.  There  were  the  same  year  2  societies 
and  2  meeting-houses  of  Friends,  with  5(io  sittings  and 
Slfi,onO  property.  There  were  also  7  Jewish  congregations 
and  7  synagogues,  with  3610  sittings  and  $314,600  of  church 


property.  There  were  6  Lutheran  churches,  with  6  church 
edifices,  5350  sittings,  and  $54,(MHI  church  property.  The 
census  reported  184  Methodist  churches,  155  church  edifices, 
43,035  sittings,  $677,625  of  church  property.  In  1872  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  reported  147  churches, 
134  travelling  and  109  local  preachers.  6242  members, 
$679,950  of  church  property.  133  Sunday-schools,  1417 
teachers,  9730  scholars,  and  about  $7200  in  benevolent  con- 
tributions. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  the 
same  year  reported  GO  travelling  and  69  local  preachers.  63 
churches,  37-i9  members,  and  $2340  collections  for  benev- 
olent objects.  The  census  reports  7  Chinese  congregations, 
with  5  temples,  sittings  2600,  property  $22,500;  two  cou- 
gregations  of  the  Greek  Church,  2  church  edifices,  >6000 
of  property:  4  Mormon  societies,  3  edifices,  550  sittings, 
$3UI0  property;  1  Xcw  Jerusalem  (Swcdcnborgian)  con- 
gregation, 1  church  edifice,  400  sittings,  $12,000  property; 
79  Presbyterian  (regular)  churches,  59  church  edifices, 
21,798  sittings,  $453,050  of  church  property.  In  1872  the 
"  Presbyterian  A'lmanac  "  gave  in  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific 
(General  Assembly  of  the  Church  North),  which  embraces 
yomewhat  more  than  the  limits  of  California,  S9  ministers, 
83  churches.  52i'2  communicants.  7157  S.  S.  scholars,  and 
§140,400  benevolent  contributions  and  church  support.  The 
census  reported,  in  1870,  160  Roman  Catholic  churches,  144 
church  edifices,  66,640  sittings,  $4,692,200  of  church  prop- 
erty. The  "Catholic  Almanac"  for  1873  gives,  in  1872, 
181  churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  161  church  edifices,  173 
priests,  and  over  100,000  estimated  adherent  Catholic  pop- 
ulation. The  census  also  reports  3  Second  Advent  churches, 
3  chui-ch  edifices,  300  sittings,  $4000  of  church  prop- 
erty; 6  Spiritualist  organizations,  with  2  edifices,  750  sit- 
tings, and  $3300  of  property;  two  Unitarian  societies, 
with  2  church  edifices,  1400  sittings,  $151,000  church  prop- 
i  crty;  3  churches  of  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (German 
i  Methodists),  with  1  church  edifice,  100  sittings,  $500  of 
church  property;  1  Univcrsalist  society,  with  1  church  edi- 
fice, 160  sittings,  $3000  of  property. 

Pojmlation. — The  true  population  of  California  in  1870, 
including  nomadic  Indians  and  Indians  sustaining  tribal 
relations,  was  582,031.  The  Indians  in  the  State  number 
29,025.  of  whom  21,784  sustain  tribal  relations,  and  are 
not  usually  reckoned  among  the  population  of  the  State. 
As  the  State  came  into  the  I'nion  in  1848.  the  censur  of 
1850  was  the  first  in  which  it  appeared;  its  population 
was  then  92,597,  of  whom  91,635  were  whites,  9b2  colored, 
and  no  enumeration  was  made  of  the  Indians.  In  1860  the 
population  was  379,994,  of  whom  323.177  were  whites, 
4086  colored,  34,933  Chinese.  17.798  Indians.  In  1870 
there  were,  excluding  tribal  Indians.  560,247  inhabitants, 
of  whom  499,424  were  whites,  4272  colored,  49,:10  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  and  7241  civilized  Indians.  The  density 
of  the  population  to  the  square  mile  in  1850  was  .049;  in 
1860,2.01:  in  1870,2.29.  Of  the  56(\247  inhabitants  in 
1S70,  349.479  were  males  and  210,768  females;  350,410 
(199,421  males  and  150,995  females)  were  native  born; 
209,831  (150,058  males  and  59,773  females)  were  of  foreign 
birth.  Of  the  499.424  whites,  297,648  were  males  and 
201,776  females.  Of  the  4272  colored,  2514  were  males 
and  1758  females.  Of  the  49,310  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
45.429  were  males  and  3881  females;  487  of  theye  (290 
males  and  197  females)  were  born  in  California.  Of  the 
7241  civilized  Indians.  3888  were  males  and  3353  females; 
of  these,  6895  were  natives  and  346  of  foreign  birth.  Of 
the  entire  population,  71,086  males  and  66. ))43  females 
were  between  ti^"e  and  eighteen  years  of  age;  of  these, 
64.203  males  and  62,083  females  were  native  born,  and 
6883  males  and  3960  females  of  foreign  birth ;  66,446 
males  and  64,340  females  were  white ;  484  males  and  404 
females  colored:  3123  males  and  449  females  Chinese;  and 
1033  males  and  790  females  Indians.  There  were  194,935 
males  of  all  races  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of 
age;  of  these,  77.828  were  natives,  117.107  foreigners, 
154,200  whites.  1264  colored,  37,800  Chinese,  1671  Indians. 
There  were  227,256  males  of  all  classes  of  twenty-one 
years  old  and  upward :  of  these,  145,802  were  citizens, 
1812  Indians,  36. S90  Chinese,  and  the  remainder  foreigners 
not  naturalized. 

Const  it  lit  i  on  y  Courts,  etc. — The  constitution  of  the  State 
was  adopted  in  1850,  and,  though  it  has  been  modified  and 
amended  in  a  few  particulars,  is  still  the  organic  law  ol  the 
State.  By  its  provisions  all  legal  distinctions  between  in- 
dividuals on  religious  grounds  are  prohibited :  the  utmost 
freedom  of  assembling,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press  is  al- 
lowed, subject  only  to  restraint  for  abuse  :  in  trials  for  libel 
the  jury  are  required  to  judge  upon  the  law  and  the  fact, 
and  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  and  of  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  writer  is  made  a  bar  to  damages  ;  foreigners 
who  are  actual  residents  have  the  same  rights  in  regard  to 
property  as  citizens :  there  is  to  be  no  imprisonment  for 
debt,  except  where  fraud  can  be  proved ;  slavery  and  in- 
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voluntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  were  prohibited; 
wives  were  secured  in  tla-ir  separate  rights  of  property 
beyond  their  husbands'  control;  the  exemption  of  apart 
of  the  homestead  and  of  other  property  of  heads  of  fuin- 
ilies  from  forced  sale  was  recognized;  no  public  del)t  was 
to  be  created  exceeding  at  any  time  the  sum  of  $:iU0,OU(i, 
except  upon  a  specific  vote  of  the  people,  and  then  only 
within  certain  specified  limits  {this  provision  was  subse- 
quently modified  by  vote  of  the  people) ;  no  divorce  could 
be  granted  by  the  legislature ;  lotteries  and  the  sale  of 
lottery-tickets  were  prohibited;  corporations  and  joiut- 
stoek  companies  were  to  bo  organized  only  under  general 
laws,  and  the  stockholders  were  to  bo  individually  liable 
for  corporate  debts  ;  no  charters  for  banking  purposes  were 
ever  to  be  granted  (this  was  subsequently  modified),  and 
the  circulation  of  paper  money  in  any  form  was  prohibited 
(this,  too,  has  been  modified,  though  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  State  has  always  been  gohl  and  silver);  the 
credit  of  the  State  was  not  to  bo  loaned  to  any  individual 
or  corporation,  nor  was  tho  State  ever  to  beeomo  a  stock- 
holder in  any  corporation.  On  the  qualifications  of  electors 
the  constitution  provides  that  every  white  male  citizen  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  every  white  male  citizen  of  Mexico  who  shall 
have  elected  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  under  the 
treaty  of  peace  exchanged  and  ratified  at  Qucretaru  May 
30,  1848,  of  the  ago  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  Iiave 
been  a  resident  of  the  State  six  months  next  preceding  the 
election,  and  of  tho  county  or  district  in  which  he  claims 
his  vote  thirty  days,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections 
which  arc  now  or  hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  law.  Tho 
ratification  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  led  to  such  a  modification  of 
this  provision  as  permitted  the  negroes  to  vote,  but  the 
elective  franchise  has  not  yet  been  permitted  to  tho  Chinese. 
Convicts  and  idiotic  persons  are  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise. The  leaslative  department  of  the  State  government 
consists  of  a  senate  of  40  persons,  elected  for  four  years, 
one-half  being  elected  every  second  year;  and  a  lluuso  of 
Representatives,  SO  in  number,  elected  for  two  years.  All 
citizens  who  have  resided  for  one  year  in  the  State,  and  fur 
six  mouths  in  the  district,  are  eligible  fur  membership.  Tlie 
executive  department  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  compt roller,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  sur- 
veyor-general, and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  all 
of  whom  are  chosen  for  tho  term  of  four  years,  commencing 
with  the  first  Monday  in  December  after  the  election.  The 
judiciary  consists — 1st,  of  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief- 
justice  and  four  associate  justices,  having  ajtpellatc  juris- 
diction iu  all  cases  in  equity,  iu  all  cases  at  hiw  involving 
the  title  or  possession  of  real  estate,  or  tho  legality  of  any 
tax,  toll,  tine,  etc.,  or  in  which  the  matter  in  controversy 
exceeds  SMOG  ;  also  in  all  cases  arising  in  the  probate  courts, 
and  in  all  criminal  cases  amounting  to  felony  on  (juestions 
of  law  alone.  It  has  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus, 
certiorari,  prohibition,  and  habeas  corj)US,  and  all  writs 
necessary  aud  proper  to  the  exorcise  of  its  appellate  juris- 
diction. 2d,  of  district  courts,  of  which  there  are  now 
fourteen,  one  to  each  judicial  district.  These  courts  have 
original  and  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  iu  equity 
and  law  in  which  the  supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisilic- 
tion.  They  have  criminal  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  3d,  of  county  courts,  having 
original  jurisdiction  of  actions  of  forcible  entry  and  de- 
tainer, insolvency,  nuisance,  and  of  all  such  special  eases 
as  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  A  justice  of  the  supremo 
court  may  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  and  to  any  part 
of  the  State;  a  district  judge  in  and  to  any  part  of  his 
district;  and  a  county  judge  in  and  to  any  part  of  his 
county.  The  justices  of  the  supremo  court  are  elected  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  at  special  elections  for 
judicial  officers,  and  no  others,  except  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  for  a  term  of  ten  years;  judges  of 
district  courts  by  the  qualified  cleiitors  of  their  district,  at 
similar  elections,  for  six  years ;  and  judges  of  county  courts 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  their  county,  at  similar  elec- 
tions, for  four  years.  California  has  four  representatives 
in  Congress  under  the  new  apportionment  law. 

Objects  of  Interest. — California  has  numerous  natural 
wonders,  so  remarkable  that  thoy  attract  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  tho  world.  We  have  already  alluded  to  tho  Val- 
ley of  the  Yosemite.  This  valley,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  is  elsewhere  more  fully  described.  (Seo  Yo- 
SKMiTK,)  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  it  is  a  deep  valley 
S  miles  long  by  2  wide,  with  walls  averaging  nearly  401M) 
feet  in  height":  that  there  are  seventeen  sentinel  peaks 
keeping  guard  over  the  valley.  an<l  ranging  from  ISOO  to 
G034  feet  in  height,  while  the  outlying  summit-mountains, 
Lyoll.  Dana,  and  Cathedral,  rise  to  tho  height  of  over 
13,000  feet;  and  eleven  waterfalls,  (he  lowest  ;i:)0  foot  in 
height,  and  the  highest  ;;iHil)  feet  ;  and  in  the  various 
scenery  of  mountain-peak  and  valley,  of  the  gentle  flowing 
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river  and  the  endless  variety  of  cutaruct.  rapid,  spray, 
and  mist,  of  the  precipitous  mountain -spires  and  gentle 
grussy  slopes,  nature  beeins  to  have  exhauiited  all  furms  of 
the  beautiful.  Near  this  wondrous  valley  are  two  of  the 
groves  of  the  sequoias  or  monster  treeis — the  Cuhivcras  and 
the  Mariposa  groves.  These  arc  visited  by  many  tourists. 
The  Geysers  or  hot  springs  of  Calistoga,  at  (he  head  of 
Napa  Valley,  are  iu  a  narrow  valley  or  canon  which  is 
filled  with  flowing  (not  epuuting)  hot  e^iriugs,  and  the 
whole  fioil  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  sulphur,  iron-rusi, 
and  other  mineral  deposits,  and  filled  with  steam  from  tho 
boiling  water.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  »o  hot  u<  to 
render  walking  over  it  uncuniforlable.  There  has  recently 
been  discovered  another  of  these  deep  valleys  with  its  sur- 
rounding peaks  and  waterfalls.  N.  W.  uf  Yosemite.  whieh 
has  a  larger  volume  of  water  and  falls  equally  lofty,  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  the  Yosemite  Valley.  The  natural  bridgeis 
and  the  Coyote  caves  in  Calaveras  to.,  with  their  hell- 
sounding  rocks,  the  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe.  and  the  smaller 
but  romantic  Donner  Lake,  on  the  boundary-line  of  Ne- 
vada, Mono  (salt)  Lake,  near  Yosemite;  the  wild  voleunio 
region  with  its  horrors  in  Mono,  Kresno,  and  Kern  coun- 
ties, and  the  terrible  Death  Valley  in  the  last-named 
county;  Tulare  Lake  and  the  tu\6  swamps  and  bikes  uf 
the  southern  counties,  some  of  them  covered  with  bitumen; 
and  the  wild  and  waterless  region  bordering  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  iu  S.  E.  California, — all  have  their  attractions 
for  those  who  desire  to  witness  Nature  iu  her  unknown 
haunts  and  in  her  strangest  attire. 

Couutitu, — There  are  now  61  counties  in  the  State,  tho 
last,  Ventura,  having  been  organized  from  the  southern 
part  of  Santa  Barbara  in  .Jan.,  1S73.  The  table  appended 
gives  the  jiupulation  in  lSt>H  of  each  county  then  organixe^I, 
the  population  of  each  race,  and  the  entire  population  of 
each  county  in  1870,  and  the  population  as  estimated  by 
the  assessors  and  surveyor-general  at  the  close  of  1872; 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Auiuilor 

Butte 

Caliiverafl 

Cuhisu 

CoutruCostu 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

ii'yo 

Kern 

Klamath 

Luke 

Liisseu 

LiKs  Angeles.... 

Miirlu 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

]\Ierced 

JImiio 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

IMucer 

IMunutf 

.'^ueramonto 

S.  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

Sau  Fmrn'ij*co.. 

Siin  .Ioiii]uiii 

S.  Luis  Oliispo, 

San  Mateo 

Santa  llarbara 

Saiitti  Clunt 

Suiitu  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou. 

Suluno 

Sunonm 

StaniHiaus 

Sutter 

Tehunm 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuultuiintt 

Ventura*........ 

Yolo 

yulin 
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8,927 


10,030 

12.1U7 

16,2!)!l 

2.'.'74 

5,328 

1,093 

20.56; 

4,C(liJ 

2,694 


i,(a» 


11,333 
3,334 
6,243 
3.96; 

11,141 


Totnl.. 


4,739 
6,521 

10.446 
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ulation  of  149,473 ;  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  has  10,283  inhal.itants ;  Oakland, 
across  the  hay  from  San  Francisco,  10,500:  and  Stockton, 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Vallej,  10,066.  are  the  only  other  towns 
of  the  Stiite  which  had  over  10,000  inhabitants  in  1870. 
San  Jos6.  90SO ;  Los  Angeles,  5728;  Marysville,  473S ; 
Santa  Cniz,  2561  :  and  San  Diego.  230(1,  were  the  only 
other  towns  having  more  than  2000  inhabitants. 

JJiston/.— By  the  treaty  of  Feb.  2,  1S4S,  with  Mexico, 
the  territory  comprising  the  present  States  of  California 
and  Nevada  and  the  Territories  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  (except  the  strip  S.  of  the  Gila  River),  part 
of  Colorado  and  purt  of  Texas,  were  ceded  to  the  U.  S. 
Of  all  this  region  California  was  best  known,  and.  though 
its  mineral  wealth  was  as  yet  undiscovered,  it  had  long 
been  celebrated  as  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Pacific.  Origin- 
ally, the  name  California  embraced  the  long  peninsula  now 
called  Lower  or  Old  California  (which  still  belongs  to  Mex- 
ico) and  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory  northward  along 
the  coast,  to  which  the  name  of  Upper  or  New  California 
was  given.  The  Spaniards  claimed  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
but  their  settlements  never  extended  N.  of  San  Francisco. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  involved  in  doubt.  It  is  first 
found  in  an  old  Spanish  romance  published  at  Seville  in 
1510.  entitled  the  "  Sugas  of  Esplandian,  the  son  of  Ama- 
dis  of  Gaul."  It  is  twice  named  in  the  book,  as  follows : 
**  Know  that  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies  there  is  an 
island  called  California,  very  near  to  the  Terrestrial  Para- 
dise, which  was  peopled  by  black  women,  without  any 
men  among  them,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  Amazons.  They  were  of  strong 
and  hardened  bodies,  of  ardent  courage,  and  of  great 
forces.  The  island  was  the  strongest  in  the  world,  from 
its  ?tcep  rocks  and  great  cliffs.  Their  arms  were  all  of 
gold,  and  so  were  the  caparisons  of  the  wild  beasts  they 
rode."  Another  passage  reads:  ''In  the  island  called  Cal- 
ifornia are  many  griffins,  on  account  of  the  great  savage- 
ness  of  the  country,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  wild 
game  to  be  found  there.''-=-  The  present  State  of  California 
(not  the  peninsula — that  was  discovered  considerably  ear- 
lier) was  first  discovered  and  partially  described  by  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo  in  the  year  1542.  Cabrillo  was  a  Por- 
tuguese by  birth,  but  was  a  navigator  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice. The  highest  latitude  reached  by  him  was  40°  30', 
where  he  encountered  the  great  western  headland  which  he 
called  Ciipe  Mendoza,  now  known  as  Cape  Mendocino. 
He  also  discovered  and  named  the  Farallones  Islands,  from 
his  pilot  Farallo.  In  1578,  Sir  Francis  Drake  passed  along 
this  coast,  landed  at  what  is  now  known  as  Drake's  Bay, 
N.  lat.  37°  59'  5",  and,  ignorant  of  any  previous  discovery, 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  call- 
ing it  New  Albion.  In  1602,  General  Sebastian  Viscayno, 
under  orders  from  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  explored  the  coast 
from  San  Diego  northward  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Monterey 
and  the  islands  which  form  the  Santa  Barbara  channel. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  sueces.-^ful  attempt  to  plant  a 
colony  on  this  territory  for  167  years  after  this  exploration 
of  Viscayno.  Thei'o  had  been  numerous  unsuccessful  ex- 
peditions prompted  by  the  thirst  for  gold,  for  there  was  a 
strong  though  vague  impression  that  there  were  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones  among  its  mountains,  but  in  every  case 
they  had  failed  miserably. 

In  1767  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  expelled  from  Lower 
California  (the  peninsula)  by  order  of  Charles  III.  of 
Spain,  and  their  missions  and  property  granted  the  Fathers 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  These  zealous  propagandists 
began  the  next  year  to  take  measures  for  extending  their 
missions  into  Upper  or  New  California,  and  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1769  organized  expeditions,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  to  found  colonies  and  missions  in  that  hitherto  un- 
known region.  Alter  great  suffering  and  heavy  loss  by 
scurvy  and  starvation,  two  of  the  three  vessels  reached 
San  Diego — one  April  11th,  the  other  May  1st.  The  land 
expedition  was  in  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  reached 
San  Diego  May  15,  and  the  second  on  the  1st  of  July. 
From  San  Diego  a  new  party  was  organized,  which  pro- 
ceeded northward  along  the  coast  to  find  Monterey.  Miss- 
ing this,  they  continued  northward  and  discovered'  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  (which  till  then  had  been  unknown  to 
white  men)  on  the  25th  of  Oct.,  1769.  They  gave  it  its 
present  name  after  their  patron  saint,  but  presently  re- 
turned to  San  Diego,  which  they  reached  Jan.  24,  1770. 
It  was  not  until  Oct.  9,  1776,  that  these  Fathers  founded  a 
mission  at  San  Francisco — the  Mission  Dolores,  as  it  is 
now  called.  It  was  the  sixth  they  hail  founded  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  State.  Within  about  fifty  years  they 
had  founded  twenty-one  of  these  missions,  the  farthest  N. 
being  that  of  San  Francisco  de  Solano  de  Sonoma,  in  lat. 
3S°  30'  N.     These  missions,  at  first  instituted  for  the  eon- 
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version  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  soon  became  the 

means  of  reducing  these  hapless  aborigines  to  a  condition 
of  slavery  for  the  benefit  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  and 
their  dependents.  Within  fifty-five  years  from  the  time 
of  the  planting  of  the  first  mission  at  San  Diego  the 
Fathers  had  accumulated  enormous  wealth.  They  owned 
al!  the  land  along  the  coast,  the  lauded  estate  of  one  mis- 
sion joining  another,  though  they  were  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  apart ;  according  to  the  report  of  Rev.  Calvin  Colton, 
who  made  very  thorough  investigation  of  their  condition 
in  1825,  they  had  more  than  1,200,000  head  of  cattle,  over 
100,000  horses  and  mares,  from  12,000  to  15.000  mules, 
more  than  1.000,000  sheep,  many  thousand  hogs,  and  not 
less  than  $1,000,000  in  specie  and  bullion,  besides  the  rieh 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  statues,  crucifixes,  etc.  in  their 
churches.  They  carried  on  a  thriving  trade  in  hides  and 
tallow,  wool  and  wine,  with  the  Russians  and  other  traders 
who  came  to  Yerba  Buena  (now  San  Franeisen).  Monterey, 
and  San  Diego  in  ships,  for  their  produce.  Nearly  20,000 
Indians  were  domesticated  at  the  missions,  whipped  and 
tortured  if  they  did  not  perform  the  work  allotted  to  them, 
and  in  the  most  abject  condition  of  fear  and  degradation. 
Only  a  very  few  of  these  were  taught  to  read,  or  even  in- 
structed in  the  elements  of  Christianity.  They  were  merely 
farm-slaves.  They  were  to  defend  the  missions,  which 
were  strong,  walled  villages,  and  to  prevent  any  free  settlers 
from  coming  into  the  territory.  The  Indians  of  the  inte- 
rior, at  that  time  numbering  100,01*0  or  more,  were  left  to 
their  ignorance  and  heathenism,  and  no  cfi"orte  were  made 
to  civilize  or  convert  them. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Mexico  in 
1822,  the  missions  began  to  wane,  and  after  years  of  decay 
they  were  at  last  formally  abolished  and  their  property 
confiscated  in  1845.  For  fifteen  or  twenty  years  previous 
to  this  time  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of 
settlers  had  been  pouring  into  California-^Mexicans,  at- 
tracted by  the  fine  climate  and  fertile  soil;  trappers  and 
hunters,  who  had  emerged  from  the  deserts  E.  of  the 
Sierras,  and  who  found  game  abundant,  the  lands  fertile, 
and  the  Indians  less  warlike  and  ferocious  than  those  they 
had  before  encountered;  Russians  from  Russian  Americaj 
sailors  and  adventurers  of  all  nations,  who  had  escaped 
from  merchant-ships  or  had  been  left  here  at  their  own 
request ;  and  now  and  then  citizens  of  the  Eastern  States, 
who  had  come  in  search  of  health.  Between  1840  and 
1845  more  than  5000  persons  crossed  the  Plains  and  scaled 
the  mountains  to  make  their  homes  in  California,  some  of 
the  partie.'!,  like  that  of  Captain  Donner  in  1846.  perishing 
by  the  way  from  encountering  terrific  snow-storms,  or,  as 
in  other  instances,  from  drought  and  starvation  in  S.  E. 
California.  Great  numbers,  too.  came  by  sea.  In  Oct., 
1842,  Commodore  Jones,  U.  S.  N.,  under  the  impression 
that  there  was  actual  war  between  Mexico  and  the  U.  S., 
entered  the  harbor  of  Monterey,  captured  the  fort,  hoisted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  declared  California  a  territory 
of  the  U.  S..  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  hut  finding  himself  in  error,  he  next  day  hauled 
down  his  colors  and  apologized  to  the  Mexican  auth<pnties 
for  his  conduct.  The  expeditions  of  Lieut,  (since  Jlajor- 
Gi?n.)  John  C.  Fremont  to  the  Pacific  aroused  great  inter- 
est in  this  region,  and.  in  spite  of  the  hardships  to  be 
endured,  led  thousands  of  emigrants  to  undertake  the 
perilous  journey.  Before  the  close  of  1840  there  were 
2000  American  citizens  in  California,  about  3000  foreign- 
ers who  were  friendly  to  them,  and  about  3000  more  who 
were  neutral  or  hostile.  In  Mar.,  1847,  Col.  Stevenson's 
picked  regiment  of  California  volunteers,  nearly  1000 
strong,  was  added  to  this  number,  and  other  U.  S.  troops 
came  in  soon  alter.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1846  (war  having 
already  commenced  between  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico),  Com- 
modore John  D.  Sloat  took  possession  of  Monterey,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  as  governor  of  the  territory.  Two 
days  later,  the  U.  S.  troops  took  possession  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, July  10th  of  Sonoma,  and  July  12th  of  Sutter's  Fort. 
Commodore  Sloat  acted  as  governor  until  Aug.  17,  1846, 
when  Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton  was  proclaimed  his 
successor.  Commodore  Stockton  gave  his  immediate  at- 
tention to  fighting  the  Mexican  forces  under  Flores,  who 
had  recaptured  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara,  and  whom 
he  defeated  in  two  battles — at  Rio  San  Gabriel  and  on  the 
plains  of  Mesa,  Jan.  8  and  9,  1847 — and  drove  out  of  the 
country.  In  Jan..  1847,  Commodore  Stockton  appointed 
Col.  John  C.  Fremont  governor.  This  was  a  blunder,  as 
Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearney,  as  commander  of  the  forces, 
was  rightfully  governor,  and  assumed  command  IMnr.  1, 
1847.  Fremont  was  afterwards  tried  by  court-martial  for 
this  otfenee.  but  was  cleared,  it  being  proved  that  he  had 
acted  in  good  faith  and  without  a  knowledge  of  Gen. 
Kearney's  rights  in  the  matter.  Col.  Richard  B.  Mason 
was  appointed  governor  Mav  31,  1847.  and  held  ofiice  till 
April   13,   1849;   Capt.  (afterward  Maj.-Oen.)   Henry  W. 
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Hallcck  was  secretary  of  the  territorv  under  Col.  Mason, 
and  rendered  great  services  to  the  country  then  and  subse- 
quently. On  the  l:«h  of  April,  ISl'J,  (i'en.  Uinnet  Rilev 
was  appointed  military  governor,  and  on  the  ;id  of  June 
following  called  a  convention  to  meet  at  Monterey  on  the 
1st  of  Sept.  to  frame  a  State  constitution.  This'convt-n- 
tion,  consisting  of  forty-eight  memi)ers,  assembled  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  after  six  weeks  of  deliberation  re- 
ported, adopted,  and  signed  a  constituti<m  (Oct.  13,  1849), 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratilication  on  the 
nib  of  Nov.,  18-19,  when  12,(104  votes  were  jiollcd  in  favor 
of  its  adoption,  .Hll  against  it.  and  1200  were  set  aside  for 
informality.  In  Dec,  1819,  Peter  II.  Burnett  was  elected 
governor  under  this  constitution,  and  application  was 
made  in  duo  form  for  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Uni(m.  After  a  long  and  acrimonious  struggle  in  Con- 
gress between  the  advocates  of  slavery  and  free  soil,  which 
lasted  from  Uee.  22,  1849,  to  Sept.  7.  18.^0,  California 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  .'>tate  J^ept.  9,  1S50. 

In  Feb.,  1848,  gold  was  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Gen- 
eral Sutter  in  Coloma,  and  as  the  news  of  its  discovery 
spread  the  gold-hunters  floeked  in  from  all  ]iarts  of  the 
world,  and  in  a  very  short  time  (in  18;')2)  California  had  a 
population  of  over  250,000,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
energetic,  daring,  reckless  men,  capable  of  almost  any 
crime,  and  mad  in  their  pursuit  of  gold,  (iambling  and 
its  concomitant  vices  bore  almost  universal  sway.  Whole 
sfjuarcs  were  devoted  to  gambling-houses  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  theft  and  murder  were  rife  in  its  streets.  It  was 
found  that  the  courts  protected  instead  of  punishing 
rogues  and  ruffians,  and  in  1851  a  "vigilance  committee" 
of  some  of  the  l>est  citizens  was  formed,  which  seized 
tried,  and  hanged  in  the  streets  some  of  the  worst  villains. 
This  alarmed  the  dangerous  classes  for  a  time,  but  the 
courts  and  civil  authorities  were  all  thoroughly  corrupt, 
and  some  of  the  worst  men  in  the  communitv  were  occupy- 
ing high  offices,  upon  which  they  had  seized  bv  the  most 
open  and  unblushing  frauds.  The  vigilance  committee 
was  revived  in  May,  1855,  and  for  eight  months  held 
sway  in  San  Francisco,  arresting,  trying,  hanging,  and 
banishing  those  whose  crimes  had  rendered  them  obnox- 
ious to  the  community.  It  was  a  desperate  reinedv,  and 
one  fitted  only  to  a  desperate  condition  of  affairs:  but  it  is 
the  universal  testimony  of  the  best  citizens  that  the  com- 
mittee used  their  absolute  powers  wisely  and  well,  and 
disbanded  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  which  they  were 
called  into  action  had  passed.  They  executed  four,  one 
of  their  ]jrisoners  committed  suicide  while  they  were  de- 
liberating on  his  case,  and  nearly  twenty  were  banished 
fr(nn  the  ,State.  One  of  their  prisoners,  who  was  at  the 
time  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
was  released  by  them  after  trial,  but  his  subsequent  course 
verified  their  judgment  of  his  ruffianly  character.  The 
State  has  passed  througii  many  vicissitudes,  the  succession 
of  excitements  in  regard  to  new  gold-lields  depopulating 
some  districts  and  causing  a  rapid  growth  of  others.  Of 
late  years,  however,  it  has  been  developing  its  other  re- 
sources— the  culture  of  grain  and  the  production  of  wine, 
of  silk,  and  semi-tropical  fruits,  and  of  some  descriptions 
of  manufactures;  and  though  the  yield  of  gold  in  the 
State  has  partially  fallen  ofl",  it  has  been  much  more  than 
made  up  in  the  increase  of  the  crops  and  in  the  different 
varieties  of  manufactured  goods.  During  the  late  war 
California  contributed  her  full  share  both  in  men  and 
money  towards  achieving  the  success  of  the  Union  arms; 
her  magnificent  gifts  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  to 
all  organizations  for  the  welfare  of  the  scddiers  will  never 
bo  forgotten.  By  the  completion  of  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  11.  Us.  the  State  was  brought  into  closer  ccmnection 
with  the  Eastern  States,  and  all  danger  of  the  creation  of 
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I  a  separate  Pacific  empire,  if  such  danger  ever  existed,  was 
for  ever  removed  from  the  thoughts  of  its  people. 

(i'l/d  I'rtiiliwi  nf  I'lili/oriiin.—Mr.  T.  F.  Cronise,  in  his 
"Natural  Wealth  of  California."  gives  the  following  tab!.- 
of  the  golil  product  of  California,  which  we  have  br<.ughl 
down  to  the  lieginning  of  Is"!).  It  is  in  round  numl>crs, 
but  is  the  closest  approximation  to  the  truth  : 

Year.  Amounl.       I  Ye»r.  jUnoant 

1M8 ?in.(j(»,(ioo  I  i«fii J4o,(rio  oio 

'*49 40,1(10,11011      JMI-l ;t4.71«l,0(KI 

is^ 60.000,000  1  iwa „ 3tj/joo,i«' 

1851 55,1)00,0110  ,   ISCl _ aG,f«)UO 

1852 00,000.00"      llili.' 2«.600,CI00 

1853 65,(IOO,0<10      ISlKi   2«5<«I(J00 

1*'5» flo.lXId.lKlo  I    1*07 25.000,000 

1855 55.t«JO.(iU<i      IRIW 2»,oi'0.000 

1856 55,000,000 

18.)7 65.(XIO,0(») 

1858 50.000,000 

1859 50,000,000  1 

180O 4.'.,0(X),(«IO  I 

Total  fur  25  years {090,600,000 

Goreninm  n/  ihr  Stale,  Terrilnri/.  and  Prarinrr. — Cali- 
fornia has  been  within  the  past  106  years  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  four  different  (lowers — viz.  1st,  the  Spanish 
rule  from  170"  to  182.1  (previous  to  I7G7  it  was  parceled 
ofl'  among  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  Hum  Pue- 
blos or  dwellers  in  towns  and  villages,  anil  others  nomadic): 
2d,  the  Mexican  rule:  lid,  the  .\meriean  territorial  ond 
military  government:  4th,  the  Slate  government. 
Spanish  littlr. 

Caspar  de  I'ortala 17t)7-71  .losC-  J.  de  Arrillapi 1792-94 

Felipe  de  Barri 1771-74  l)i(i;n  de  Boriea....^ 1794-IROO 

Felipe  de  Neve 1774-S2  .l(.s.'  J.  dc  Arrillaga Isoii-M 

Pedro  Faji's 17s2-liil  .Iom'-  .VrKuello 1HI4-I.'. 

Josi;  Antonio  Konien 1790-92, Pablo  N^eenle  Uc  SOU....1815--22 

Mexican  Rule. 

Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola 1822-Kl 

Luis  Arguello 1823-25 

Jose  Maria  de  ICcheaudia June,  I82.'>-,lan.,  1831 

Manuel  Victoria „ Jan.,  IKII-Jan.,  1832 

Pio  Pico Jan.,  1K!2-Jan.,  IKCi 

.los(!  Figueroa Jan.,  I8:i3-.\ui!.,  is.1'. 

.lose  Castro Auk.,  Wl'i-Jan..  183<; 

Nicolas  Gutierrez Jan.,  lfi:JO-April,  IS;**; 

Mariano  Chieo April,  1.s;)0-.\uk  ,  183<i 

Nicolas  Outierrez Aug.,  ls3(J-Nov.,  IKl*: 

Juan  B.  Alvarado Nov.,  ls;ifi-I)ee.,  1M2 

Manuel  Micheltoreua Dee.,  1842-Feb.,  184.-| 

Pio  Pico Feb.,  184.5-July,  1M« 

American  MHilary  ami  Territorial  Rule. 

Com.  .lohn  I>.  .s|o.it Julv  7.  IMC-Aug.  17.  IMr. 

Com.  Robert  F.  Stockton .'Vug.  7,  IWlKlan..  1M7 

Col.  .I.ihu  f.  Friniout Jan.,  IM7-Mar.  1,  1M7 

Ccn  Sl-ph.ii  W.  Kearney Mar.  1,  1847-Mav  .11.  1M7 

(.'ol.  liiehard  U,  .Mason May  31.  1IM7-Aprll  1.3,  IM9 

(Jen.  lieunet  Uilcy AprU  13,  IW9-Dcc.,  1W9 

Stale  Govemmmt. 

Peter  H.  Burnctt...Dec.,  1SJ9-51  U4and  Stanford isr,; 

Jolin  .Mcl>ouKall{ae(ing)lSol-.V2  Frederick  F.  Low 1*.;  .  ■  - 

John  Bigler ..l.-S^-.W  Henry  II.  llaiKlit 1>  •-     J 

J.  Nei-ly  Johnson IS.'iO-.ls  Newloii  Booth l872-7.'i 

John  B.  Weller l,s5S-«0  William  Irnin 187,5-79 

-Milton  S.  Latham l,si;(l-r,o  tlcorgc  C.  Perkins 1879- 

Juliu  G.  Downey 18G0-02, 


El 

"ctoral  Vole  /or  President  und  Vice^P 

r-etident. 

Year. 

Candidatcn. 

KIcetonlTote. 

18.'i2 

Pierce  and  King 

4 
4 

4 
5 
S 
6 
6 

1856 

18(30 

181)4 

18>J8 

1872 

1870 

Popular  Vote  for  Preaident  and  Vice-President. 


Candidates. 


CA!tOIDAT>«. 


Pop'lar 
vole. 


KIcc. 

year-  ^__ 

lSo2  Scott  and  Graham 'XJ.Am   Pierce  and  Kinc 40,626 

IH.ii;  Freniiillt  and  llavtoil 20,i;'.ll    Bii(han:ui  and  Breckenridge...:.i:f,;«i5 

IHCO  Lincoln  anil    llaMiliii :19,I7:1  'I)oiii;la5  and  .lohiison 38,516 

ISiU  Mcrlellaii  and  Pendleton.  •i:!,»ll  ,  Lincoln  and  Johnson (52,134 

l.scs  s,-vmoiir  and  Blair ,5t,077  Grant  and  Colfax •]*'''"S 

lS7i  lirVi-lrv  ond  Brown 4ll,71.S  |Graill  and  Wilson 54,020 

I,S7e,Tildcirand  Hendricks ,7M65   Hayes  and  Wheeler 179,269 


Camdidatki. 


Hale  and  Julian 

Fillmore  and  Donelson.. 
Breckcnridge  and  Lane. 


Pop'Ur 
role. 


Camdidatdi. 


Pop. 
vote. 


100 1  I 

36,165  I  j 

:14,331  EellandErer-1 

ell 6817 


(For  the  recent  statistics  of  this  article  wo  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Drury  Melone,  seoretar;  of  state  of  California.) 

L.  P.  BnotKKTT. 

Catifornia,  a  township  of  Madi.son  co..  Ark.  Pop.  31.3.  Missouri  Pacific  n.  R.,  150  miles  W.  of  SI.  Louis.    It  is  the 

„    ,.„        .  .  ,.       r  c.     1  „    „    T.,  I  i>.,„  <>',i  Bcographical  centre  of  the  State,  and  has  fine  eouniy  build- 

California,  a  township  of  Starke  CO.,  Ind.  Pop.  2j1.  ^'    h'"l  c.,.,  i,.,,,,!..    .fmd.'.l  a.-bnnls    bank 

'1  I  ings,  seven   churches,  lour  noleis.  gniucn  si  nnnis.   nauK, 

California,  a  township  of  Coffey  co„  Kan.    Pop.  64S.  pui,iic  librarv,  and  two  weekly  papers,  and  is  surrounded 

California,  a    post-toivnship    of   Branch   eo.,   Mich,  by  a  rich  ngriVullural  dislriel,  abounding  in  lead  and  other 

p,,.,  so:!.  minerals.     It.  F.  11 1  NTi\i:Tox.  Fi).  '  .MoxiTKAf  Joiiis.u.. 

California,  a  city,  capital  of  Moniteau  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  California,  a  township  of  Pin  '"  •  N  C.    Pop.  nPiC. 
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California^  a  post-borough  of  Washington  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1)59. 

California,  Gulf  of,  or  Sea  of  Cortes  [Sp.  Mar 
licrmejo],  an  arm  ol'  the  Pacific  Ocean,  separates  the  penin- 
sula of  Lower  California  from  the  Mexican  provinces  of 
Siualoa  and  Sunora.  It  is  about  700  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  width  from  -10  to  100  miles.  It  encloses  many  islands. 
The  river  Colorado  enters  it  at  the  N.  extremity.  This 
gulf  was  once  famous  for  its  pearl-fisheries,  and  mother-of- 
pearl  is  still  obtained  here. 

California,  Lower  or  Old,  along,  narrow  peninsula, 
a  territory  oi'  Mexico,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Gulf 
of  California,  and  on  the  S.  W.hythe  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
about  750  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  30  to  150 
miles.  Its  most  southern  point.  Cape  Lucas,  is  in  lat.  22° 
52'  X-,  from  which  it  extends  in  a  N.  N.  \V.  direction  to  lat. 
32°  30'  N.  It  is  a  mountainous,  arid  region  of  volcanic 
formation,  having  a  sparse  population.  Capital,  La  Paz. 
This  peninsula  was  discovered  by  (irijalva  in  1534.  Pop. 
in  ISOS.  21,045. 

California,  University  of,  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  State  legislature,  approved  Mar.  23,  1SG8.  It 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  College  of  California,  which  was 
chartered  in  1855,  and  maintained  on  a  non-sectarian 
basis.  Prof.  Henry  Duraut  ojjcned  its  preparatory  school 
at  Oakland,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
of  education  in  the  State.  In  l-SGO  the  college  admitted  its 
first  class,  and  it  graduated  classes  yearly,  1864-69.  It 
had  no  president.  Rev.  S.  H.  AVilley  (Dartmouth,  1845) 
was  vice-president  1863-69.  Finding  the  college  fettered 
by  its  want  of  endowments,  and  wishing  to  see  a  larger 
and  stronger  institution,  the  trustees  in  1867  offered  all 
their  property  to  the  State.  This  included  a  new.  unoccu- 
pied site  of  160  acres  at  Berkeley,  5  miles  N.  of  Oakland, 
and  I)  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  State  had  accepted 
the  Congressional  provision  for  an  agricultural  college.  It 
was  now  proposed  to  unite  all  interests  in  a  university 
adequate  to  the  wants  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  State. 
The  proposition  was  agreed  to.  The  first  board  of  regents, 
appointed  in  186S,  kept  the  college  in  existence  another 
year.  In  1S69  the  university  was  organized  for  instruc- 
tion, and  received  its  first  class.  That  class  graduated  in 
the  summer  of  1873.  The  classes  have  steadily  increased, 
and  the  university  now  numbers  ISO  students.  The  uni- 
versity has  already  two  large  buildings  at  Berkeley. 

The  first  president  of  the  university,  elected  in  1S70,  was 
Henry  Durant,  LL.B.  (Yale,  182"),  formerly  of  the  Col- 
lege of  California.  The  present  president  is  Daniel  C. 
tjilman,  lato  of  Yale  College.  Daniel  C.  Oilman. 

Calig'ula  (Caius  Cesar),  a  Roman  emperor,  born  at 
Autium  in  12  A.  D.,  was  a  son  of  Germanicus.  His  mother 
was  Agrippina,  a  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
He  succeeded  to. the  throne  37  A.  D..  at  the  death  of  Tibe- 
rius, against  whose  cruel  jealousy  ho  had  guarded  himself 
by  habitual  dissimulation.  His  reign  was  at  first  mild  and 
popular,  with  an  ostentation  of  generosity,  but  ho  soon 
showed  himself  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  indulged  his 
vicious  propensities  without  restraint.  lie  expressed  a 
wish  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he 
might  decapitate  them  at  one  blow.  He  ordered  that  sac- 
rifices should  be  offered  to  himself  as  a  god.  In  41  A.  D. 
he  was  assassinated  by  conspirators,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  uncle  Claudius. 

Ca'liph  [Arab,  khali/ah,  a  "successor"],  the  "com- 
mander uf  the  faithful,"  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head 
of  orthodox  Mohammedanism — su  called  as  being  the 
*'  successor "  of  Mohammed.  The  caliphs  are  usually 
classed  as  follows:  (1)  The  four  "Arabian  caliphs"  of 
Medina,  A.  D.  032-661 ;  (2)  the  fourteen  "  Ommyiadcs  "of 
Damascus,  661-750  ;  (3)  the  twenty-seven  "  Abbasides  "  of 
Bagdad,  750-1258;  besides  these  there  were  rival  caliph- 
ates; (4)  in  Egypt  the  "  Fatimites."  fourteen  in  number, 
909-1171  ;  and  (5)  in  Cordova,  75G-1031,  there  werctwonty- 
seven  successive  caliphs  (Ommyiades)  who  had  authority  in 
Spnin  and  N.  W.  Africa.  The  later  Moorish  dynasties,  such 
as  the  ••  Almoravides"  (lOjO-1145)  and  the  *"' Almohades" 
(1129-1269),  are  not  usually  reckoned  as  calijihs.  that  term 
being,  in  strict  language,  only  applicable  to  sultans  of  the 
family  of  Mohammed.  Nevertheless,  the  Turkish  sultans 
have  long  claimed  the  caliphate,  and  the  claim  is  generally 
admitted  by  orthodox  Mohammedans.  The  Shiite  Mo- 
hammedans recognize  of  the  above  only  Ali.  the  fourth 
Arabian  caliph,  as  the  lawful  heir  of  the  prophet,  and 
from  him  the  present  royal  house  of  Persia  claims  a  lineal 
descent. 

Calisthenics.     See  Callisthenics. 

Calisto'ga,  a  beautiful  post-village  of  Napa  CO., Cal.,  the 
N.  terminus  of  the  Napa  Valley  R.  R.,  42  miles  from  Val- 
lejo,  ia  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs  and  its  picturesque 


scenery.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  business. 
Five  miles  to  the  S.  E.  is  a  famous  petrified  forest. 

Cali'^tri,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Principato  Ulteriore,  near 
the  Ofanto,  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Ariano.     Pop.  6208. 

Calix'tines,  the  name  given  to  a  parly  of  the  Hussites, 
because  they  insisted  on  giving  the  cup  (ealyx)  in  the  Eu- 
charist to  all  who  were  not  guilty  of  mortal  sins.  They 
defeated  the  Taboritcs  (the  other  branch  of  the  Hussites) 
in  a  battle  at  Lippau  (1434).  The  Calixtines  had  been 
reconciled  to  the  pope  in  1433.  The  term  Calixtines 
has  also  been  applied  to  the  adherents  of  G.  Calixtus, 
a  Lutheran  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt.  (See  Ca- 
lixtus.) 

Calix'tus,  originally  Callisen  (George),  an  eminent 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Medelbye,  in  Sleswick,  Dec. 
14,  1586.  Ho  became  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt 
in  1014,  and  wrote  several  treatises  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing and  tolerance  as  well  as  his  talents.  Among  his  works 
are  an  "Epitome  of  Moral  Theology"  (1034)  and  "  De 
Tolcrantia  Reformatorum^'  ("On  the  Tolerance  of  Re- 
formers," 1658).  He  was  accused  of  heresy  and  cryp- 
topapism  by  some  Lutherans,  but  his  doctrines  were  ac- 
cepted bv  many  followers,  who  were  called  Calixtines. 
Died  Mar.  10,  1656.  (See  W.  C.  Bonding,  '*  Life  of  Calix- 
tus," 1SG4.) 

Calixtus  I.  (Pope),  Saint,  succeeded  Zephyrinus  219 
A.D.  Died  223. — Calixti'S  II.  succeeded  Gelasius  11.  in 
1119.  Ho  concluded  the  concordat  of  Worms  with  the  em- 
peror Henry  V.,  which  ended  the  difiiculty  with  respect  to 
investitures.  Died  Dec.  12. 1124. — Calixtts  III.  (Aloxzo 
Borgia),  born  in  1379  in  Valencia,  succeeded  Nicholas  V. 
in  1455.  He  attempted  to  institute  a  crusade,  without  suc- 
cess.     Died  Aug.  6,  145S. 

Cal'ken,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  East  Flanders,  on  the 
Scheldt,  8  miles  E.  of  (^hent.      Pop.  5227. 

Calk'ing,  or  Caulking,  the  process  of  filling  with 
tarred  oakum  the  scums  between  the  jdanks  of  ships,  in 
order  to  render  the  joints  impervious  to  water.  The  oakum 
is  driven  into  the  seams  by  a  wedge-shaped  tool  called  a 
ealking-iron.  The  scams  are  finally  payed  over  or  coated 
with  melted  pitch  or  resin.  The  quantity  of  oakum  used 
in  a  ship  of  the  largest  size  is  about  thirty  tons. 

Call,  a  military  musical  term,  signifies  a  signal  given 
Ijy  a  trumpet,  bugle,  or  drum. 

Call,  a  metallic  -whistle  used  on  shipboard  by  the  boat- 
swain and  his  mate.  Various  kinds  of  sounds  denote  sig- 
nals or  orders  for  hoisting,  lowering,  veering,  etc. 

Call  to  the  Bar  is  the  formal  expres-sion  by  which  the 
admission  of  students  of  law  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  degree  of  barrister  in  England  and  Ireland  is  publicly 
announced.  In  Scotland  the  corresponding  expression  is 
*' passing  advocate." 

CaKla,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Araccfe. 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  flat  spat  he,  within  which 
is  a  cylindrical  spadix  eo\  ered  with  naked  flowers,  appear- 
ing as  a  mere  mixture  of  stamena  and  pistils,  and  a  1 -celled 
ovary.  The  Calla  pahtstris  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.,  growing  in  swamps  and  bogs.  It  has  cordate  leaves, 
a  white  spathe,  and  very  acrid  rhizomes,  which  are  cooked 
for  food  by  the  Laplanders.  The  C'alla  ^Ethiopira  or  JHch- 
ardia  ^Ethiopica  is  jirized  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

CaTlahan,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Texas.  Area,  900 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  several  alfluents  of  the 
Colorado  and  Brazos  rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  moun- 
tainous. Here  are  two  peaks,  called  the  East  Caddo  and 
West  Caddo.  Timber  is  scarce.  Stock-raising  is  the  only 
pursuit.  Returned  as  having  no  population  by  U.  S.  cen- 
sus of  1870. 

Cal 'land's,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Pittsylvania 
CO.,  Va.,  45  miles  S.  AV.  of  Lynchburg.     Pop.  2848." 

Calla'o,  a  fortified  town  of  Northern  Peru,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  G  miles  W.  of  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port ;  lat, 
12°  4'  S.,  Ion.  77°  13'  AV.  It  js  connected  with  Lima  by  a 
railway,  and  has  a  commodious  quay  and  a  fine  fortress. 
The  harbor  or  roadstead,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  island 
of  San  Lorenzo,  is  the  best  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  chief 
exports  are  specie,  copper,  cotton,  hides,  and  bark.  The 
town  -was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1746.     Pop.  about 

lo.nno, 

Cal'lao,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  R.  R..  9  miles  W.  of  Macon  City. 
Pop.  of  Callao  township,  1643. 

Cal'laway,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Ten- 
nessee. Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Tennessee  River,  and  is  drained  by  Clark's  River. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  except  the  extensive  river-bottoms; 
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the  soil  is  fertile.  Tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  wool  arc  sta- 
ple )iroducts.     Capital,  Murray.     Pop.  9410. 

Callaway,  a  cuuuty  in  E.  Central  Missouri.  AreajTW 
square  miles.  It  is  Iwunded  ou  tUo  .'!.  l)y  the  Missouri 
River,  and  on  the  W.  by  Cedar  Creek.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  About  one-third  of  it  is 
prairie-land.  Bituuiinous  eoal,  iron,  fictile  clav,  and  6ue 
limestone  are  abundant  here.  Tobacco,  yraiu,  wool,  aud 
cattle  are  extensively  raised.    Capital,  FuHou.    Pop.  Hl',202. 

Callaway,  a  towuship  of  St.  Charles  eo.,  Mo.     P.  1715. 

Callaway  (Ei.isha).     See  An-ENnix. 

Call'cott  (Sir  AuniisTi-s  Wall),  an  English  landscape 
painter,  born  at  Kensington  (London)  Feb.  20,  ITTl).  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  IHIO.  was 
knighted  in  18:i",  and  became  conservator  of  royal  pictures 
in  US14.  Among  his  works  are  "Morning,"  "Evening," 
and  "  Harvest  in  the  Highlands."     Died  Nov.  2.'),  IS  1 1. 

Callcott  (John  Wall),  Mrs.  Dr.,  an  eminent  English 
composer,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Kensing- 
ton in  1706.  He  composed  many  anthems,  glees,  and  other 
pieces  of  music.  He  published  a  "Musical  Grammar" 
(ISDJ).     Died  in  May,  1821. 

Calle'.ja  (Don  Fulix  jiel  Ri;v),  a  Pjianish  general, 
born  in  U.'id.  lie  commanded  the  royal  army  in  .Mexico 
against  the  insurgents  who  revolted  in  I.SIO,  aiid  ho  became 
viceroy  of  Mexico  in  1813.     Died  in  l.'')20. 

Cal'lender  (.lonx),  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  170G, 
gr.aduated  at  Harvard  in  172.1,  became  paslor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  of  Swansey,  Mass.,  in  172S,  and  in  17.'{1  of  the 
church  at  Newport,  11.  I.  His  best-known  work  is  a  cen- 
tennial historical  discourse,  delivered  in  17.'iR,  which  is  of 
great  value  in  the  early  history  of  Rhode  Island.  Died 
Jan.  20,  17-18. 

Cal'lensburg,  a  post-village  of  Licking  township, 
Clarion  CO.,  Pa.      Pop.  256. 

Cal'licoon,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  T.,  has 
manufactures  of  lumber  and  leather.  The  soil  is  good. 
Sand  for  glass-making  has  been  ])roeured  here.  Jcffcrson- 
ville,  which  is  partly  in  this  township,  has  a  weekly  paper. 
Pop.  of  township,  27C3. 

Callic'rates  [(Jr.  KoAAntpinn],  an  eminent  Greek  archi- 
tect who  flourished  atniut  440  B.  C.  Among  his  works  was 
the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  leti- 
nus.  It  was  adorned  with  sculj)turcs  by  Phidias,  and  was 
surrounded  by  forty-six  Doric  columns. 

Callierat'iilas  [(Jr.  KaAAmpaTtfai],  a  Spartan  general 
who  (tbtained  command  of  tho  tlcet  in  400  B.  C.  He  de- 
feated the  Athenian  general  (Jonon,  and  blockaded  him  at 
Mitylene.  The  Athenians  soon  sent  to  the  relief  of  Conon 
another  fleet,  which  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Arginusaj  iu 
400  B.  C.     Callicratidas  was  killed  in  this  action. 

Callig'onum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Poly- 
gonacea',  having  a  quadrangular  tVuit  {ac/itiu'iim)  winged  at 
the  angles.  The  CaUlf/omtm  Pallft^la,  a  succulent  shrub,  is 
found  in  the  sandy  steppes  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  acid 
fruit  and  shoots  serve  to  allay  the  thirst  of  travellers.  From 
its  root  exudes  a  nutritimis  gum  whitdi  is  similar  to  traga- 
canth,  and  is  used  as  food  by  the  Cahuucks. 

Callig'raphy  [(Jr.  KaAAiyp(iij>i'a.  from  kiIaao;.  "beauty," 
and  ypa4>ri,  "writing"],  the  art  of  beautiful  writing.  The 
scribes  who  copied  manuscripts  before  the  invention  of 
printing  have  been  termed  calligniphers  or  calligraphists. 
Their  art  consisted  not  merely  in  writing,  but  also  in  em- 
bellishing their  work  with  ornamental  devices.  (See  Illt- 
jiiNATiox.)  Some  extant  manuscripts,  written  in  tho  early 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  exhibit  admirable  spccimcna  of 
the  art,  with  letters  of  gold,  vermilion,  etc. 

Callim'achus,  a  (Jreek  scul])tor  and  architect  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  aliout  4.'>fl-40(l  B.  C.  His  statues 
were  finely  finished.  The  invention  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Calliinachiis  [Or.  KaAAi>oxos],  a  celebrated  Greek 
poet  and  grammarian,  was  born  at  Cyrcne,  and  flourished 
about  260-240  B.  C.  He  was  patronized  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  was  appointeil  chief  librarian  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  library.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  an  emi- 
nent teacher ;  among  his  ])upils  was  Eratosthenes.  He 
wrote  ivn  opio  poem  entitled  "Galatea,"  several  important 
prose  works,  and  tragedies,  elegies,  comedies,  etc.  His 
works  arc  nearly  all  lost,  except  his  epigraiiLs  and  hymns. 
Quintilian  regarded  him  as  the  best  of  tbi'  (ireek  elegiac 
poets. 

Calli'lllis  [KnAArwl  of  F.phosiis,  the  earliest  of  the 
Greek  elegiac  poets,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  ab.ult  000  or 
630  H.  ('.     (inly  snuill  fragments  of  his  poeuLs  are  extaut. 

Cnlli'ope  [Gr.  KnAAidm)],  one  of  the  Nine  Muses,  pre- 
sided over  epic  poetry,  and  was  said  to  be  the  mother  of 


Orpheus  and  Linus.     Sho  was  represented  as  holding  a 
tablet  or  closely-rolled  parchment  lo  her  hand. 

Calliope,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Siou.x  CO.,  la.,  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sioux  River  (which  is  hero  the  western 
bouudary  of  the  State),  about  38  miles  N.  of  Sioux  City. 
Pop.  40. 

Callip'pic  Period,  a  correction  of  the  Mctonie  cycle, 
proposed  by  Callippus.  Tho  Metouic  cycle  was  a  period 
of  nineteen  solar  year.s.  at  the  end  of  which  tho  new  moons 
return  again  on  Iho  same  days  of  the  year.  The  period 
contained  exactly  094U  days.  Now,  O'JIO  days  exceed  236 
lunations  by  only  seven  hours  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of 
four  cycles,  or  seventy-six  years,  the  uecumulaled  excess  of 
seven  and  a  half  hours  umtjunts  to  one  day  aud  six  hours. 
Callippus  proposed  to  quadruple  tho  period  of  Mcton,  and 
to  deduct  a  day  at  the  end  of  it. 

Callip'pus,  or  Caiippns  [Gr.  KaAAmot  or  K>A<r>oc], 
an  aneieut  (Jreek  astronomer,  boru  at  Cyxieus,  lived  about 
330  B.  C.  at  .'Vthcns.  Ho  associated  with  Aristotle.  Uo 
invented  a  new  cycle  of  seventy-six  years,  which  was 
adopted  by  astronomers,  and  was  called  the  "  Callippio 
Period."     It  began  331  B.  C. 

Callis'thcncs  [Gr.  KoAAwrfleVin].  an  historian,  horn  nt 
Olynlhns,  in  Thrace,  about  3115  B.  C,  was  a  relative  and 
pniiil  of  .Aristotle.  He  acconi]>anied  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  expedition  against  Persia  in  334  li.  C,,  and  gaineil 
tho  favor  of  that  prince,  but  afterwards  oflended  him  by 
his  boldness  of  speech,  anil  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  treason  in  328  B.  C.  lie  left  a  history  of  Alexander's 
expedition  against  Persia,  which  is  not  extant. 

CalliKthcn'ics,  or  Calisthenics  [from  tho  Gr. 
KuAAof,  "  beaiily,"  and  a0fi-tK,  "strength"],  a  system  of 
exercises  designed  to  jtromote  beauty  and  strength:  in 
other  w<u'ds,  to  impart  grace  of  movement  and  physical 
strength  at  tho  same  time.  These  exercises  are  better 
adapted  to  girls  than  ordinary  gymnastics,  rnt  they  do  not 
subject  tho  muscles  to  so  vicdent  a  tension.  The  ajtparatus 
used  in  these  exercises  consists  of  a  light  wooileu  staff 
about  four  feet  long,  a  jiair  of  light  dumb-bells,  parallel 
bars,  two  S(juaro  weights,  and  a  short  ridler  fixed  in  sock'  ts 
near  the  top  of  an  open  doorway.  tJood  substitutes  lor 
this  apparatus  may  be  found  in  the  game  of  hattlcdoor,  in 
swimming,  riding  on  horseback,  etc. 

Callis'tratus  [(Jr.  KaAA((TTpaTo?],nn  eloquent  Athenian 
orator  who  lived  about  3)SO-300  B.  C.  His  eloquence  and 
the  applause  which  he  received  excited  the  emulation  of  De- 
mostlienes,  and  induced  him  to  cultivate  the  art  of  oratory. 
Callistratus  was  banished  from  .Vthens  in  3tn  B.  C.  Hav- 
ing returned  without  permission,  ho  was  put  lo  death. 

Cal'litris,  a  genus  of  trees  of  tjie  onler  Coniferip. 
The  cones  consist  of  four  to  six  woody  scales,  which  sepa- 
rate one  from  another,  each  scale  having  from  three  to  six 
winged  seeds.  CttUiti-tM  qumtrivulvia,  a  large  tree  of  Bar- 
bary,  calleil  arar,  yiehls  a  very  hard,  almost  indestructible, 
fragrant  wood,  and  tho  aromatic  gum-resin  called  son- 
darach.  The  timber  is  highly  prized,  and  is  used  for  tho 
floors  of  mosques. 

Callot  (.lAOyt'Es),  a  French  engraver,  born  at  Nancy  in 
1592  of  a  noble  family,  who  greatly  opposeil  his  pursuit  of 
art  as  a  jirotession.  He  studied  at  R(Une,  and  attained  great 
excellenee.  chiefly  as  an  etcher  and  designer:  wiu*  patrun- 
izcii  by  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.,  for  whom  ho  executetl 
battle-pieces.  Tho  best  of  his  numerous  |>latcs  are  small, 
and  deal  with  familiar  and  grotesque  subjects,  .\inong  his 
works  is  notable  the  series  of  etchings  "  Les  Miseres  de  la 
Guerre."  His  tlrawings  are  highly  esteemed,  and  were  exe- 
cuted with  great  care.  He  was  a  mau  of  most  generous 
sentiments.     Died  Mar.  24,  1635. 

Calluna.     See  IIkath. 

Cal'lus  [Lat.],  tho  exuded  material  by  which  fractured 
bones  are  consoliilated  together.  If  the  broken  ends  are 
accurately  ailjusted,  there  is  merely  a  slight  deposition  of 
callus  between  the  two  surfaces:  if,  however,  the  adjust- 
ment is  not  accurate,  it  is  effused  in  such  quantity  as»oftcn 
to  form  a  considerable  hard  swelling  round  flu-  scat  of  the 
fracture :  any  excess  is,  however,  usually  absorl>eil  during 
the  last  stage  of  tho  repair  of  a  fracture.  The  term  callus 
is  also  applieil  to  the  thick  skin  foriueil  on  hands  or  feet 
which  are  exposed  lo  much  rubbing  and  pressure. 

Calmar.    See  Kai.mar. 

CnI'mar,  a  post-village  of  Winne.«liiek  eo..  In.,  on  Ihc 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R..  43  miles  W.  by  X.  from 
Prairie  du  Chien.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  same  railroad.     Pop.  of  Calmar  township.  IS04. 

Calinel  ( Ait.istixk).  a  learned  French  Benedictine 
anil  eommentatiir  on  Scripture,  was  born  near  Commcrcy, 
in  Lorraine.  Fib.  20.  1072.  He  became  in  172."  abbot  of 
Scuoues,  where  he  resided  lor  many  years,     lie  published, 
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besides  other  works,  a  *' Commentary  on  the  Bible"  (23 
Yo!s.»  1707-lG),  and  a  "Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible"  (2  vols,  folio,  1720),  which  was  translated 
into  several  languages.     Died  Oct.  20,  1757. 

Calms.  Equatorial  Calms. — A  belt  of  calms,  variable 
wimls,  siuhU'U  sqviall^.  and  tornadoes,  and  almost  daily 
thunder-showers,  situated  about  and  somewhat  N.  of  the 
equator,  4°  to  G°  of  latitude  in  breadth,  and  separating  the 
two  bodies  of  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  trade-winds.  This  isthe  region 
where  the  heated  air  at  the  equator  ascends  to  return  from 
the    hcitrht  of   the  atmosphere   towards   the  poles.     (See 

AVlNDS,  GeN'CRAL  ClRCrLATIOX  OF.) 

Calms  of  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. — Two 
belts  of  calms  and  light  winds,  almost  rainless,  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of.  but  outside,  the  tropics.  They  are 
found  at  the  polar  limit  of  the  trade-winds,  which  they 
separate  from  the  region  of  variable  winds  of  the  temperate 
zones.  Each  belt  occupies  but  a  few  degrees  in  latitude, 
but  the  position  and  limits  of  both  are  less  defined  than 
those  of  the  equatorial  belt.  The  region  of  the  calms  of 
Cancer,  in  the  Atlantic,  is  called  by  American  mariners  the 
horse  ladtitfics.  It  is  said  that  in  colonial  times  the  nu- 
merous vessels  freighted  with  horses  from  New  England 
for  the  AVest  Indies  were  often  long  detained  in  these 
dreaded  calms,  under  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  of  these 
latitudes,  causing  a  great  mortality  among  their  living 
freight.  Hence  the  name.  (See  Wis^Ds,  Genehal  Cincu- 
LATiox  OF.)  Arnold  Guvot. 

CaI'mucks,  called  by  the  Ta.rt&.r s  KhalimicI,-  (''rene- 
gades "),  the  largest  of  the  Mongolian  peoples,  inhabiting 
largo  regions  of  the  Chinese  and  also  Russian  dominions. 
They  are  divided  into  four  tribes:  the  Choshots.  ruled  by 
descendants  of  Gengis  Khan;  the  Soongars,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  the  masters  of  the  other 
races ;  oppressed  by  the  Chinese,  they  migrated  in  great 
numbers  in  1758  to  Russia,  but,  finding  the  new  yoke  still 
more  grievous,  returned  in  1770  to  Soongaria;  the  Derbcts, 
who  dwell  in  the  valleys  of  the  Don  and  Hi ;  the  Torgots, 
formerly  united  with  the  Soongars.  The  former  in  1(516 
removed  to  the  plains  of  the  Volga,  but  a  large  part  sought 
their  native  regions  again.  The  Calmueks  are  a  nomadic 
race.  Their  wealth  consists  in  herds  of  horses,  camels, 
sheep,  and  cattle.  In  Russia  there  are  at  present  about 
120,000,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  found  in  Astrakhan. 
The  European  Calmueks  ai"e  mostly  Booddhists,  but  some 
are  Mohammedans  and  some  are  Christians. 

Calu,  a  post-township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  984, 
Calomar'tle  (Francisco  Tadeo),  Count,  a  Spanish 
minister  of  state,  born  at  Villel  in  1775.  He  studied  law, 
joined  the  absolutist  party,  and  became  in  1S23  minister 
of  grace  and  justice.  He  persecuted  the  liberals,  favored 
the  Jesuits,  and  abused  his  power  with  cruelty.  In  1833  he 
was  disgraced  and  exiled  in  consequence  of  his  abortive 
intrigues  to  raise  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne.     Died  in  1842. 

Cal'omel  [from  the  Gr.  Ka\6<:,  "beautiful,"  *'good," 
and  ^e'Aa?,  "  black,"  perhaps  so  named  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  black  bile]  is  one  of  the  compounds 
of  mercury  (Hg)  and  chlorine  (CI),  known  to  chemists  as 
the  subchlorido  of  mercury,  or,  according  to  the  new 
nomenclature,  mercurous  chloride  (Hg2Cl2).  It  is  prepared 
by  taking  two  equal  portions  of  mercury,  dissolving  one 
portion  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  sulphate  of 
mercury,  then  adding  the  second  part,  and  triturating  the 
whole  in  a  mortar  till  the  metal  becomes  incorporated  with 
the  sulphate.  This  mixture  is  added  to  one-half  its  weight 
of  common  salt,  and  heated  in  a  retort,  when  calomel  con- 
denses in  the  cool  part  of  the  receiver  as  a  white  powder. 
It  is  also  sometimes  prepared  by  precipitation.  A  minute 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  which  accompanies  it  is 
removed  by  washing.  Calomel  is  very  heavy.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  so  in  acids.  It  turns 
black  on  the  addition  of  lime-water,  potash,  soda,  or  am- 
monia. When  heated  it  sublimes  unaltered,  and  readily 
condenses  again  on  any  cool  surface  held  near  it.  Its 
medicinal  properties  are  of  a  decided  character,  and 
though  capable  of  being  misused,  and  thus  doing  great 
harm,  it  is  still  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
diseases.  Revised  by  Willard  Parker. 

Calonne,  de  (CnARLKsALEXANDRE),a  French  courtier, 
born  at  Douayin  1734.  He  was  appointed  controller-gen- 
eral of  finances  in  1783,  at  a  time  when  the  public  revenue 
was  not  equal  to  the  expenses  of  the  state.  He  was  profuse 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  supplied  the 
deficit  by  loans,  extraordinary  taxes,  and  other  temporizing 
expedients,  in  which  he  showed  himself  fertile.  In  178fi  he 
advised  the  king  to  convoke  an  assembly  of  the  Notables, 
in  order  to  devise  some  remedy  for  the  financial  crisis.  He 
was  removed  from  office  in  1787.     Died  Oct.  30,  1802. 

Calophyl'lum  [from  the  Gr.  icoAdj,  "beautiful,"  and 


<t>v\\ov,  a  "  leaf"],  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Guttifera), 
natives  of  warm  climates.  Some  of  the  species  produce 
edible  fruits  and  valuable  timber.  The  resin  called  East 
Indian  tacaraahac  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  Calophi/llmn 
Inophyllum,  a  beautiful  tree,  which  has  large  shining  leaves 
and  fragrant  white  flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able timber  trees  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  timber  is 
very  durable,  and  resembles  mahogany,  but  is  of  a  lighter 
color.  It  is  used  for  building  and  fur  the  masts  of  vessels. 
The  fruit  of  this  and  the  other  species  is  a  drupe. 

Caloric,     See  Heat,  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridoe. 

Caloric  Engine.     See  Hot-Aiu  Engine,  by  F.  A.  P. 

BARNARn. 

Caloriino'tor  [from  calor,  ''heat,"  and  vun-en,  viotnm, 
"to  move  "].  a  name  given  to  a  peculiar  form  of  the  vol- 
taic apparatus,  invented  by  Dr.  Hare,  composed  of  one  pair 
of  plates,  which  have  great  extent  of  surface,  the  electric- 
ity of  which,  when  transmitted  through  good  conductors, 
produces  intense  heat. 

Calottistes  {Lc  Rer/iment  de  la  Calotte),  an  association 
of  wits  and  satirists  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  They 
were  so  called  from  their  custom  of  sending  to  a  jiublic  cha- 
racter who  had  made  himself  ridiculous  a  ''patent,"  au- 
thorizing him  to  wear  the  calotte,  a  small  cap,  to  protect 
the  weak  part  of  his  head.  The  society  was  dissolved  un- 
der the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Fleury. 

Caloy'ers  (('.  c  "good  old  men"),  [from  the  Gr.  «aAoV, 
"good,"  and  ye'pwf,  an  "old  man"],  a  name  applied  to  the 
monks  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  mostly  follow  the  rule 
of  Saint  Basil,  but  those  at  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Lebanon 
follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Anthony  ;  from  the  caluycrs  the 
bishops  and  patriarchs  arc  chosen.  Among  their  numerous 
monasteries  those  of  Mount  Sinai  in  Asia  and  Mount  Ath- 
os  in  Europe  are  the  most  celebrated. 

Cal'pee,  or  Kalpee,  a  city  of  India,  in  Bundelcund. 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat.  26°  7'  N.,  Ion. 
97°  28'  E.  ^It  is  46  miles  S.  W.  of  Cawnpore.  Paper  and 
refined  sugar  of  superior  quality  are  made  here.  Caipec 
was  conquered  by  the  British  in  1803.  In  May.  1858,  it 
was  captured  by  Gen.  Rose  from  the  mutinous  Sepoys, 
of  whom  Calpee  was  one  of  the  head-quarters.  Pop. 
21,812. 

Calpel'la,  a  township  of  Mendocino  co.,  Cal,     P.  807. 

Calpur'nia,  the  fourth  wife  of  JuUus  Caesar,  was  mar- 
ried to  him  in  60  B.  C.  She  was  a  daughter  of  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  58  B.  C.  She  urged  her  hus- 
band not  to  leave  home  on  the  dav  of  his  assassination,  the 
ides  of  Marcdi,  44  B.  C. 

Calpiir'nius  (Titus  Julitts),  a  Latin  poet,  snrnamcd 
SicuLus,  is  supposed  to  have  iived  about  280-300  A.  D. 
The  events  of  his  life  are  unknown.  Several  of  his  eclogues 
arc  extant,  and  have  some  merit. 

Calta^iro'ne  (anc.  Calata  Hi€roni8?)a  city  of  Sici- 
ly, in  the  province  of  Catania,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about 
32  miles  S.  W.  of  Catania.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  college,  a  hospital,  and  several  convents:  also  man- 
ufactures'of  cotton  fabrics  and  pottery.  The  inhabitants 
are  esteemed  the  best  workmen  in  Sicily  in  the  useful  arts. 
Pop.  in  1872.  2.'),978. 

Caltaniset'ta,  an  Italian  province,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Palermo,  on  the  E.  by  Catania  and  Siracusa,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Girgenti,  in  the 
central  part  of  Sicily-  Area,  1455  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1872,  226.156. 

Caltanisetta,  a  fortified  town  of  Sicily,  capital  of  the 
above  province,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Salso,  23  miles 
N.  E.  of  (.irgenti.  Here  are  mineral  springs  and  extensive 
sulphur-works.  This  place  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Nis^-tr.     Pop.  in  1872,  26,156. 

Caltaviitu'rOj  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo, 
30  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Palermo,  is  of  Saracenic  origin. 
Jasper  is  found  in  this  vicinity.     Pop.  5119,  ^ 

Cal'tha^  the  Latin  name  of  the  marigold.  Caltlia  2>a- 
liistris  is  the  systematic  name  of  the  marsh  marigold,  often 
called  in  America  "cowslip,"  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Ranunculacea?,  which  grows  in  swamps  and  wet  meadows 
in  Asia,  Europe,  the  U.  S.,  and  even  in  Alaska.  It  is 
boiled  and  eaten  in  the  spring  as  a  potherb,  the  poisonous 
properties  which  it  is  said  to  possess  being  destroj^ed  by 
cooking. 

Cal'trop,  or  Calthr^p,  a  low  herb  of  the  genus  Trib- 
ulus,  growing  in  the  S.  of  Europe;  its  burs  are  armed  with 
strong  spines,  which  inflict  wounds  upon  the  feet  of  men 
and  beasts  if  trodden  upon.  This  name  is  also  applied  to 
a  four-}>ointed  piece  of  steeb  so  shaped  that  one  prong  al- 
ways points  upward.  It  is  used  in  military  operations  to 
annoy  an  advancing  enemy. 


CALUIEE-ET-CUIKK— CALVINISM. 


Caluire-ct-Cuire,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment cpf  Klione,  a  suburb  of  Lyons,  on  the  SaOno,  3  miles 

N.  N.  E.  of  that  city.     I'op.  9I,S2.  | 

Carumet  [said  to  bo  of  French  origin],  the  pipe  of 
pcai;e  used  by  the  North  American  Indian:;  in  the  rutilica- 
tion  of  treaties.  It  is  a  tobaceo-j)ipe,  having  a  long  stem 
made  of  hollow  reed  and  ornanienled  with  fi'alhers.  .Some 
tribes  of  the  aborigines  a].]iearto  think  that  a  treaty  is  not 
valid  or  eomplcte  until  both  parties  have  smoked  the  calu- 
met (Ol^ClluT. 

Calumet,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Wisconsin.    Area,  .SOO 
square  miles.    It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Winnebago  Lake, 
and  is  drained  liy  the  sources  of  .ManitoowMPc  Uiver.     The 
rocks  which  underlie  this  county  are  limestone  and  sancl- 
stono.     (Jrain,  wool,  and  dairy  products  are  largely  raised. 
Capital,  Chilton.    Pop.  12,.'i:if). 
Caliimft,  a  post-towntihip  of  Took  co.,  111.   Pop.  1253. 
Calumetj  a  post-towuship   of   Houghton  co.,   Mich. 
Pop.  :US2. 
Calumet,  a  township  of  Pikeco.,  Mo.    Pop.  5185. 
Calumet,  a  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.    Pop. 
IKill. 

Calvados,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  formed 
of  jturt  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  English  Chiinnel,  on  the  E.  by  Eiire,  on  the 
S.  by  Orne,  and  on  the  W.  by  Manche.  Area,  2181  square 
miles.  The  southern  pnrt  is  hilly,  but  extensive  plains  oc- 
cur in  other  portions.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Orne,  Droinme,  and  Vire.  Among  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions arc  iron,  coal,  marble,  and  slate.  Many  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  raised  licrc.  Capital.  Caen.  Pop.  in 
1806,  474,1)119. 

Cal'vary,  Mount,  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fi.xion,  is  connnonly  thought  to  be  an  eminence  which  lay  at 
the  north-west,  and  just  on  the  outside,  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Jerusalem,  but  the  locality  is  by  no  means  certainly 
known.  Calvary,  or  Calvaria,  is  a  translation  into  Latin 
of  the  Hebrew  word  t»olgotha,  signifying  a  "  skull."  either 
because  the  mount  was  a  place  of  public  e.xecution.  or  be- 
cause it  was  shaped  like  a  human  skull.  The  word  occurs 
but  once  in  our  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  xxiii.  li.'!);  the  term  in  the  (Ireek  being  Kpafiov.  It 
was  not  improbably  so  named  from  its  shape. 

Calvary,  a  township  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1152. 
Calvel'lo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Basili- 
cata,  12  miles  S.  of  Potenza.  It  has  two  convents.  P.  5172. 
Cal'vert,  a  county  in  the  8.  of  Maryland.  .\rea.  250 
square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  E.  by  Clu'sa]>cake  I3ay, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Patuxcnt  Uiver,  which  enters  that 
bay  at  the  >S.  extremity  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  wool  are  the  chief  products. 
Capital,  Prince  Fredericktown.     Pop.  9805. 

Calvert,  a  township  of  (irant  co..  Ark.     Pop.  470. 
Calvert,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Robertson  co..  Tex.,  on 
the  lliiuston  ami  Texas  Cenlral  II.  R.,  IMO  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Houston.      It  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Calvert  (Heorge  and  Cecil).  See  Baltimore,  Lord, 
by  Hon.  JIexrv  Stockbridge. 

Calvert  (Ueorgb  Henry),  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  .Lin. 
2,  ISO:),  is  a  <lesceudant  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  of  the  ]iainter 
Kubens.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  182:!,  studied  at  Uiit- 
tingen.  an<l  became  a  journalist  of  Baltimore.  Besides  inauy 
dramas,  translation.?,  and  poems,  he  has  published  "Scenes 
and  Thoughts  in  Europe"  (1840-52),  "An  Introduction  to 
Social  Science  (1850),  "The  Gentleman"  (18111),  and  other 
works.  Since  1843  he  has  been  a  citizen  of  Newport,  R.  I. 
Calvert  (Leonard),  younger  brother  of  Cecil,  second 
Lord  Baltimore.  He  was  the  lirst  gcjvernor  of  Maryland, 
whither  he  led  the  first  colony  in  1034.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  liberal  views, 
but  existing  details  of  his  life  are  few.  Hied  June  9,  1047. 
Carvi,a  seaiiort  and  fortified  town  of  dirsicn,  on  a 
peninsula  of  its  N.  W.  coast.  38  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Bastfa. 
It  has  a  goud  li;irbor  and  a  strong  citailcl.  Calvi  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  English  in  1794.     Pop.  2009. 

Calvi  (anc.  Cntea),  a  decayed  town  of  Italy.  7*  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Capua,  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  was  formerly  im- 
portant, and  was  celebrated  for  its  baths. 

Calvin,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1788. 
Cal'vin,the  Latin  [C„tri,im'i  for  Cauvin  (John),  born 
at  Noy.,n,  some  70  miles  N.  K.  of  Paris,  July  10.  1509.  His 
gran.lfalher  was  a  wine-cask  cooper  in  the  neighboring 
tillage  cd-  Pont  rEvcque.  His  father,  (iorard  Cauvin,  was 
apostolic  notary,  liscnl  attorney  of  the  county,  pr,)etor  of 
the  cathedral,  and  secretary  of  the  bishop  ol  Noyoii.  ll.s 
mother,  Jeanne  Lefranc  of  Cambray,  was  noted  lor  her 
personal   beauty,   as  also  for  great   religious  lorvor  and 


strictness,  John  was  the  second  of  her  four  sons  and  six 
children.  His  father  destined  bim  to  the  pric.'^thood. 
After  being  a  while  at  the  college  of  the  Capettes  in  Noyon, 
he  was  kindly  permitted  to  share  in  the  lessons  given  by  an 
able  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  noble  family  of  I>e  Mommor. 
When  twelve  years  of  age,  his  father's  income  being  siiiall, 
provision  was  inailc  for  him  by  securing  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  Chapel  de  la  (lesiue.  He  then  (May  15,  1521^  received 
the  tonsure,  though  never  ordained.  In  1523  he  went  with 
the  young  Do  .Moinmors  to  Paris,  entering  first  the  College 
of  La  Marcho,  where  he  studied  Latin  with  .Malhurin  Cor- 
dicr,  and.  shortly  after,  the  College  of  .Monluigu,  where  a 
Spaniard  trained  him  in  dialectics,  and  where,  some  years 
later,  Ignatius  Loyola  also  studied.  He  was  an  ardent  and 
precocious  scholar,  bright,  sharp,  sedate,  severe.  His  com- 
panions called  him  the  y\rciitntire.  In  1527  he  got  the 
curacy  /)f  Martcville,  which  was  exchanged  in  1529  for 
Pont  I'Eveque.  where  he  sometimes  preached.  Near  the 
close  of  1527  ho  went  to  the  I'niversity  of  Orleans,  and 
the  year  after  to  the  I'niversity  of  Bourges,  to  study^  law. 
At  Orleans  he  hcartl  the  eminent  jurist  Pierre  de  I'Ktoilo, 
anil  was  intimate  with  his  relative  Olivetan,  whose  French 
Bible  appeared  in  1535.  ,\t  Bourges  he  was  a  favtprilo 
pu|iil  of  .Andreas  Alciati,  then  the  most  distinguished  law- 
professor  in  Europe,  and  came  in  contact  with  Melchior 
\VoIman.  a  Ic.irned  tierman  Lutheran,  who  both  taught 
him  (ircek  and  opened  to  him  the  gospel.  In  the  summer 
of  1531,  his  father  having  clied  May  20.  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  in  1532  published,  with  a  commentary,  the  Of 
Chiiifutitt  of  Seneca,  aiming  as  yet  at  nothing  higher  than 
a  reputation  like  that  of  Erasmus.  In  Nov..  1532,  a  speech 
prepared  for  his  friend  Nicholas  Cop,  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, drove  him  out  of  Paris,  Befriended  by  Margaret 
of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I,,  he  returned  ilie  year  fol- 
lowing, but  only  to  flee  again,  and  finally  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, g(jing  to  .Strasbourg  in  1534  (Dec),  to  Bale  in  1535, 
and  to  (leiicva,  his  final  home,  in  lo.'iO.  ^Icanwhile,  what 
he  calls  his  "sudden  ctrnversinn  "  occurred  iu  1533,  In 
1534  he  resigned  his  two  benefices,  and  published  his  first 
theological  work.  '*  Psychopannychia,"  His  greatest  work, 
the  "  Institutes  "  ( 1530),  was  at  first  only  a  catechism.  Ho 
revised  it  for  the  last  time  in  1559.  The  discipline  he  set 
up  in  (jcneva  was  too  stern  to  be  entlured.'  He  was  ban- 
ished .Apr.  22,  15.'!8;  at  Strashtuirg,  in  1540,  married  the 
widow  Idelette  de  Bures,  with  whom  he  li\ed  happily  nine 
years;  iu  1541  returned  in  triumph  to  iJeneva,  ami  <lied 
May  27,  1504.  The  French  language  owes  him  a  debt  like 
that  which  the  (Jernian  language  owes  Luther.  Civil  lib- 
erty, the  world  over,  is  likewise  his  debtor,  lie  is  the  father 
of  Presbyterianism.  and  the  greatest  of  all  Pndcstant  com- 
mcntatt)rs  and  theologians.  There  is  but  one  blot  upon  his 
memory.     The  burning  of  Servetus  for  heresy  (Oct.  27, 

1553),  though  sanctioned    even    by  Melanchlli was   a 

shocking  tragedy.  The  standard  ed.  of  Calvin's  works  is 
that  of  .Amsterdam  (1071,  9  vols.  fob).  Keuss's  exhaustive 
cd.  began  to  appear  in  1803.  The  best  biographies  arc  by 
Beza  (15041.  by  Paul  Henry  (3  vols.,  1N35-1I),  by  Dyer 
(1850),  by  St'ahelin  (2  vols.,  1803),  and  by  Kampschulte, 
R.  C.  (1809,  only  1  vid,).  Another  Rmnan  Catholic  biog- 
raphy by  .Audin  (1841,  2  vole.)  is  bitter  and  scurrilous. 

R.  I).  Hitchcock. 
Cal'vinism.  CaUinism.asalsoPclagianismandLuthcr- 
anism.  is  a  term  used  to  designate,  nut  the  opinions  of  an 
individual,  but  a  mode  of  religious  thought  or  a  system  of 
religious  doctrines,  of  which  the  person  whose  name  it  bears 
was  an  eminent  expounder.  There  have  from  the  beginning 
coexisted  iu  the  Christian  Church  three,  and  only  three, 
gencrically  distinct  systems  of  doctrine,  or  modes  of  con- 
ceiving and  adjusting  the  facts  and  principles  understood 
to  be  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  One  of  these  is  the  Pela- 
gian, w  hich  denies  the  guilt,  pollution,  and  moral  impotence 
of  man,  and  makes  him  independent  of  the  saperiiulural 
assistance  of  (lod.  At  the  other  pole  is  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem, which  emphasizes  the  guilt  and  impotence  of  man, 
exalts  the  absolute  justice  and  sovereignly  of  Ood,  and 
refers  salvation  absolutely  to  the  undeserved  favor  ami  the 
new  creative  energy  of  Hod,  Between  these  comes  the 
manifold  and  elastic  system  of  eoiniuomise  once  kin.wn  as 
SeiniPelagianism,  and  in  modern  times  n.s  .Armiuiunism, 
whic  h  admits  man's  original  pollution,  but  denies  his  guilt, 
regards  redemption  as  a  compensation  for  innate  and  con- 
sequently irrcspimsible  disabilities,  and  refers  the  mi.riil 
'         o-c 


restoration  of  the  individual  t..  the  co-operation  of  the 
human  with  the  Divine  energy,  the  determining  factor  being 
the  human  will.  The  .system  to  which  this  article  is  devoted 
was  know  11  originally,  and  is  now  designated  more  gener- 
ally and  indefinitely,' by  the  title  .Ii<;/"«(i"mi"i"".  fr"m  its 
earliest  champion,  I  he  illustrious. Aiigusliiie,bislo>p"l  Hippo 
Regius  in  Northern  Africa  (395-430  A.  D.I;  while  Ihe  iii..re 
modern  and  specific  title  is  Calvinism, from  Ihe  fact  lliul  it  »»s 
developed  into  a  perfcet  form,  and  infused  into  the  creeds 
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of  all  Protestant  churches,  and  into  the  life  of  modern  na- 
tions, through  the  instrumentality  of  John  Calvin,  the  Re- 
former of  Geneva  (1509-1564).  The  authentic  statement 
of  its  constituent  doctrines  is  not  to  he  drawn  exclusively 
from  the  writings  of  either  of  the  great  men  mentioned,  but 
from  the  public  confessions  of  those  churches  which  have 
professed  this  form  of  doctrine,  and  from  the  classical 
writings  of  their  representative  theologians. 

It  is  pro])osed  in  this  article  to  present,  in  necessarily 
meagre  outline,  a  statement  (1)  of  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  the  system;  (2)  of  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment and  prevalence  both  before  and  after  Calvin  ;  and  (3) 
of  its  jtraetical  moral  influence  upon  individuals  aud  upon 
communities. 

A.  Statement  of  Principles. — Calvinism,  as  a  system  of 
doctrines,  derives  its  character  from  the  following  funda- 
mental positions  or  foci  of  organization  : 

I.  The  Relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  Creation. — There  are 
three  gencrically  distinct  views  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Creator  to  the  creation,  each,  of  course,  embracing  many 
specific  varieties  under  it. 

1st.  The  Deistical  view,  which  admits  a  creation  e.r  vihilo, 
and  an  original  endowment  of  the  elements  with  their  active 
powers,  and  the  subjection  of  the  whole  system  of  things  to 
certain  general  laws,  adapted  to  the  evolution  of  certain 
fixed  plans.  The  general  plan  and  order  of  the  creation  is 
attributed  to  the  Creator,  and  all  events  are  rcfcrreilto  Him 
in  a  general  sense  as  the  indefinitely  remote  First  Cause, 
who  inaugurated  the  ever-onflowing  line  of  second  causes. 
This  view,  however,  denies  the  continued  immanence  of  the 
Creator  in  the  creation,  and  the  momentary  dependence  of 
the  creature  on  the  Creatiir  for  the  continuance  of  its  sub- 
stance, the  possession  of  its  properties,  and  the  exercise  of 
its  powers. 

2d.  The  opposite  extreme  is  the  Pantheistic  mode  of 
thought,  which  identifies  God  and  the  universe  as  His  ex- 
istencc-forra,  or  at  least  so  confines  Him  to  it  as  to  deny  His 
transcendence  beyond  the  universe  as  an  extra-mundane 
Spirit  and  conscious  Person  whose  actions  are  rationally- 
determined  volitions. 

3d.  Between  these  extremes  stands  Christian  Theism.  It 
emphasizes  at  once  the  transience  of  God  beyond,  and  the 
immanence  of  God  within,  the  world.  He  remains  ever  a 
conscious  personal  Spirit,  without  and  above  the  world, 
able,  in  the  exercise  of  His  free  volitions,  sovereignly  to  ex- 
ercise a  supernatural  influence  (potcstas  libera)  u])on  any 
part  of  that  system  of  nature  which  He  has  established, 
ordinarily  working  through  second  causes,  '*'  yet  free  to 
work  without,  above,  and  against  them  at  His  pleasure." 
At  the  same  time  He  continues  to  interpenetrate  the  inmost 
being  of  every  element  of  every  creature  with  the  infinite 
energies  of  His  free  intelligent  will,  and  His  creatures  mo- 
mentarily continue  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  energy 
of  that  will  for  substance  and  for  the  possession  of  the 
powers  communicated  to  them  as  second  causes  in  all  their 
exercises. 

All  Christians,  of  course,  are  Theists  in  the  sense  thus 
defined,  but  the  different  schools  of  Christian  theology  take 
their  points  of  departure  here,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
press  the  essential  dependence  of  the  creature  upon  the 
Creator  in  substance,  properties,  and  actions,  or  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  press  the  self-active  power  of  second 
causes,  and  by  consequence  their  self-sufficiency  and  inde- 
pendence. Hero  we  have  the  ultimate  antithetical  grounds 
of  Pelagianism  and  Augustinianism.  Pelagius,  who  was 
characterizeil  by  a  rationalistic  habit  of  thought  and  a  su- 
perficial religious  experience,  believing  that  power  to  the 
contrary  is  an  inalienable  attribute  of  every  act  of  free-will, 
necess.ary  to  render  it  responsible  and  therefore  moral, 
maintained,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  morals,  that  every 
tree  agent  is  so  adequately  endowed  by  God  as  to  be  self- 
sufficient  for  actioi:,  each  in  a  manner  approjiriate  to  his 
kind.  Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  every  creature 
exists  and  acts  only  as  its  substance  is  momentarily  sus- 
tained, and  its  action  conditioned,  by  the  omnipresent 
and  omnipotent  energy  of  God.  While  admitting  the  free 
self-determining  power  of  the  human  soul,  he  referred  the 
moral  character  of  the  volition  to  the  disposition  which 
prompted  it,  and  the  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Anterior  to  apostasy,  therefore,  the 
spirit  of  man  depended  for  sj)iritual  life  and  moral  integrity 
upon  the  eouriirfns  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  withdrawal 
of  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  spiritual  death  and 
moral  impotence.  This  Divine  influence,  in  one  degree  and 
in  one  mode  or  another,  is  common  to  all  creatures  and  all 
their  actions,  and  it  is  called  **  grace"  when,  as  an  unde- 
served favor,  it  is  in  a  supernatural  manner  restored  to  the 
souls  of  sinful  men  with  the  design  of  afi'ectlng  their  mora! 
character  and  action.  This  view  of  Augustine  was  suljse- 
qucntly  elaborated  by  his  disciples  into  the  theory  of  the 
'*  previous,"  "simultaneous,"  and  "determining  "cohc((;-*i(« 


of  the  Thomists  and  Reformed  theologians.     (Snmma  of 
Tho.  Aqninas,  2.  1.  10;  and  TitrrcttUy  fi.  fi.  6  and  7.) 

II.  The  End  or  Desiyn  of  God  in  Creation. — Every  in- 
telligent Theist  must  regard  the  universe  as  one  system, 
and  must  therefore  believe  that  the  Creator  had  from  the 
beginning  one  general  end,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
the  whole  and  all  its  parts  were  intended.  This  general  end 
must  have  determined  the  Creator  in  every  step  He  has 
taken  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe,  and  hence  our  con- 
ception of  it  will  give  shape  to  any  speculations  wo  may 
form  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  God  and  His  works. 
It  is  evident  that  no  solution  of  this  transcendent  question 
can  be  reached  by  reasoning  from  a  priori  prineij)les,  or  by 
generalizations  drawn  from  the  comparatively  few  facts  at 
present  accessible  to  our  observation,  and  that  it  can  be 
rationally  sought  for  only  in  a  direct  revelation.  For  the 
most  part,  this  general  end  has  been  referred  to  the  essen- 
tial benevolence  of  God.  prompting  Him  to  confer  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  blessedness,  in  the  highest  forms  of 
excellence,  upon  innumerable  ohjeets  of  His  love.  Leibnitz, 
in  his  '■  Th^odic^e  "  (1710),  which  has  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  all  modern  speculation,  lowered  this  view  by  em- 
phasizing the  '' happiness  "  of  the  creatures  as  the  great 
end  of  the  creative  goodness. 

The  Scriptures>  on  the  contrary,  emphatically  declare 
that  the  manifestation  of  His  own  glorious  perfections  is 
the  actual  and  most  worthy  possible  end  of  the  great  De- 
signer in  all  Ilis  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  re- 
demption, and  hence  likewise  the  final  end  of  all  His  intel- 
ligent creatures  in  all  moral  action.  The  recognition  of 
this  great  principle,  and  its  application  to  the  interpretation 
of  all  God's  dealings  with  man,  and  of  all  man's  duties  to 
God,  has  always  been  an  essential  characteristic  of  Calvin- 
ism. Pelagians  and  Semi-pelagians,  with  more  or  less  de- 
cision, place  tho  general  end  of  tho  system  of  things  in  the 
well-being  of  the  creature:  Calvinists  place  it  absolutely  in 
the  glory  of  the  Creator,  which  carries  with  it,  not  as  a  co- 
ordinate design,  but  as  a  subordinate  yet  certain  effect,  the 
blessedness  of  all  loyal  creatures. 

III.  The  Relation  which  the  Eternal  Plan  of  God  sufttaina 
to  the  Actual  Evolution  of  Erentu  in  Time. — Every  Theist 
believes  that  the  eternal  and  absolutely  perfect  intelligence 
of  the  Creator  must  have  formed  from  the  beginning  a  plan 
comprehending  the  entire  system  of  creation  and  providence 
in  reference  to  the  great  end  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Pelagius  himself  admitted  that  the  absolute  foreknowledge 
of  God  embraced  the  future  volitions  of  free  agents,  as  well 
as  all  other  classes  of  events,  while  he  denied  their  fore- 
ordination.  The  Socinians,  who  have  developed  Pelagian- 
ism into  a  complete  system,  more  consistently  deny  fore- 
knowledge, as  well  as  foreordination,  since,  if  it  is  essential 
that  a  volition  should  be  purely  contingent  in  order  that  it 
should  be  responsible,  it  must  be  indeterminate  before  the 
event,  and  while  indeterminate  it  cannot  be  certainly  fore- 
known. Tbc  Arminians  admit  foreknowledge,  but  deny 
foreordination.  The  Calvinists  maintain  the  following  po- 
siti<ins:  1.  This  eternal  and  immutable  plan  of  Gud  has 
constituted  man  a  free  agent,  and  consequently  can  never 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  foundation.  2.  However,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples above  stated,  this  created  free-will  is  not  independent, 
but  ever  continues  to  have  its  ground  in  the  conserving 
energies  of  the  omnipresent  Creator.  3.  In  the  case  of  an 
infinitely  wise,  powerful,  and  free  Creator  of  all  things  ea* 
nihilo,  it  is  obvious  that  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  all 
events  from  the  absolute  beginning  virtually  involves  the 
predetermination  of  each  event,  without  exciqition ;  for  all 
the  causes  and  consequences,  direct  and  contingent,  which 
are  foreseen  in  creation,  are.  of  course,  determined  by  crea- 
tion. As  Sir  William  Hamilton  asserts  {DiHcuffsiouH,  Ap- 
pendix 1,  A.),  **  the  two  great  articles  of  foreknowledge 
and  predestination  are  both  embarrassed  by  the  selfsame 
difiiculties."  4.  Since  all  events  constitute  a  single  system, 
the  Creator  must  embrace  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  every 
infinitesimal  element  of  it,  in  one  all-comprehensive  in- 
tention. Ends  more  or  less  general  must  be  detcrmiucd  as 
ends,  and  means  and  conditions  in  all  their  several  rela- 
tions to  the  ends  which  are  made  dependent  upon  them. 
Hence,  while  every  event  remains  dependent  upon  its  causes 
and  contingent  upon  its  conditions,  none  of  God's  purposes 
can  possibly  be  contingent,  because  in  turn  every  cause 
and  condition  is  determined  in  that  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
ends  which  are  suspended  upon  them.  All  the  decrees  of 
God  are  hence  called  absolute,  because  they  are  ultimately 
determined  always  by  "the  counsel  of  His  own  will,"  and 
never  by  anything  exterior  to  Him  which  has  not  in  turn 
been  previously  determined  by  Him.  b.  This  determina- 
tion, howcver.instead  of  interfering  with,  maintains  the 
true  causality  of  the  creature,  and  the  free  self-determina- 
tion of  men  and  angels.  Since  the  holiness  of  the  created 
moral  agent  is  conditioned  upon  the  indwelling  of  Divine 
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grace,  and  its  turning  from  grace  is  tho  cause  of  sin,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  the  good  in  the  volitions  of  free  agents  is  to 
be  referred  to  God  as  its  positive  source,  but  aTl  the  evil 
(which  nrlrjitinl';  in  defect,  privation)  is  to  be  referred  sim- 
ply to  His  permission.  In  this  view,  all  events,  without 
exception,  arc  embraced  in  God's  eternal  purpose:  even 
the  primal  apostasies  of  Satan  and  of  Adam,  as  well  as  all 
those  consequences  which  have  flowed  from  them. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  principles  that  (Calvinism  has  been 
so  often  confounded  with  fatalism,  and  held  up  as  distin- 
guished from  the  majority  of  human  ojiinions  by  its  pre- 
eminent offensiveness.  It  should  be  remembered,' however, 
that  the  philosophy  which  has  underlain  the  religions  and 
the  speculations  of  the  immeasurable  iireponderanco  of  the 
most  intelligent  nations  in  the  past  (Augustinian  Chris- 
tianity excepted),  as  well  as  of  tho  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
present,  has  been  fatalistic.  Witness  tho  fatalism  of  the 
ancient  Stoics  and  the  modern  Mohammedans  and  Deists 
— the  eternal  and  necessary  conflicts  of  the  dualism  of 
Zoroaster,  perpetuated  among  the  Gnostics  and  Manichu^ans 
— the  ceaseless  mollifications  of  the  one  eternal  essence  in 
the  pantheism  of  the  Booddhists,  the  Hrahmanists,  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  and  the  uioilern  discijtles  of  .'Spinoza — the 
eternal  interplay  of  unec.nscious  and  immutable  natural 
laws  as  held  by  Positivists,  Humists,  and  all  modern  scien- 
tific materi  llists,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Epicureans. 
How  infinitely  superior  to  all  this  is  the  i:'alvinistic  con- 
ception of  the  all-penetrating  and  all-energizing  will  of  the 
personal  .Ichovah,  who,  being  at  once  perfect  Love  and 
perfect  Light,  constitutes  and  conserves  our  free  agency, 
and  through  its  free  spontaneity  works  continually  the 
ever-blessed  counsel  of  His  own  will,  weaving  even  rebel- 
lious volitions  into  the  instrumentalities  of  His  purpose, 
and  making  every  consenting  soul  a  conscious  co-worker 
with  Himself. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  this  principle  upon  the  question  of 
the  design  of  God  in  the  application  of  redemption  (pre- 
destination), see  below. 

IV.  The  Manner  in  irhich  the  Divine  Attrihuteit  of  Be- 
iterttf.enee,  Jnstiee,  tntd  Griiec  arc  illntttrntt  il  in  the  S'ehmie 
of  liedenqitiun. — Arminians  have  generally  held,  with  Leib- 
nitz, that  "justice  is  benevolence  acting  according  to  wis- 
dom " — /.  (?.,  inflicting  a  lesser  pain  in  order  to  effect  a 
greater  or  more  general  happiness.  The  necessity  for  pun- 
ishment tlierefore  lies  not  in  the  essential  anil  inexorable  <le- 
luands  of  righteousness,  but  in  its  being  the  best  means  to 
secure  the  moral  reformation  of  the  sinner,  and  the  best 
motive  to  restrain  the  community  from  disobedience.  Gro- 
tius  maint.ained  that  the  moral  law  is  a  product  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  rela.xed  by  that 
will.  In  the  gospel  scheme,  therefore,  God,  in  the  exercise 
of  His  sovereign  prerogative,  relaxes  His  law  by  forgiving 
sinners  upon  repentance  and  reformatiim,  while  as  an  ad- 
ministrative ])recautiou  He  makes  an  exhibition  of  severe 
suffering  in  the  person  of  His  8on,  in  order  that  all  other 
subjects  of  His  moral  government  may  be  deterred  from 
making  the  impunity  of  repentant  men  an  encouragement 
to  disobedience.  The  atonement,  therefore,  was  an  exhi- 
bition solely  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  but  not  of  justice 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word. 

Cahinists,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  justice  as  well  as 
benevolence  is  an  essential  and  ultimate  property  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  hence  lies  b.ack  of,  anil  determines  the 
character  of,  the  Divine  volitions.  By  the  perfection  of 
God's  nature  He  is  always  benevolent  to  the  innocent,  and 
just  as  certainl}'  is  He  determined  to  punish  the  guilty. 
In  the  gospel,  God  has  sovereignly  separated  the  sin  from 
the  sinner  in  certain  cases ;  in  the  vicarious  penal  suft'erings 
of  His  Son  punishing  sin  in  strict  rigor  of  justice,  and  then 
treating  tho  believing  sinner  as  a  riglileous  person — that 
is,  as  a  person  with  regard  to  whom  all  tho  demands  of 
justice  are  fully  satisfied.  Hence  Ho  has  exercised  both 
justice  and  benevolence — justice  to  the  sin  and  to  the  law, 
benevolence  to  the  sinner;  which  bencvidenco  to  the  unde- 
serving is  sovereign  grace.  While  Arniiniiins  in  their  view 
of  the  gospel  emi)hasize  benevolence,  Calvinists  in  their 
view  em])hasizc  justice  and  grace. 

V.  The  Deijree,  i,f  Gnill  nnd  Mnrnl  Dnmuije  enliiiled 
thrnilijh   the   Ajinnliixi;   nf  Alliim    npon    hiu     /'fi'lerilf/. — The 

answers  respectively  given  to  this  ([uesiinn   imjiose  form 
and  character  U|inn  all  the  various  systems  of  theology. 

1.  Pelagius  held  that  free-will  {liherum  iirhitriiim),  in  the 
sense  of  an  absolutely  unconditioned  power  of  choice  be- 
tween good  and  evii,  is  essential  to  resiionsibic  moral 
agency,  and  hence  inalienable  from  human  nature.  Since, 
then,  all  men  continue  after  the  apostasy  to  be  responsible 
moral  agents,  their  nature  in  this  essential  respect  must 
remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  created.  Tho 
moral  agency'  of  a  man  at  any  oiu'  moment  cannot  deter- 
mine the  character  of  his  moral  agency  at  any  other  moment, 
nnd  ho   possesses  throughout  his  entire   existence  ability 


I  to  will  and  to  do  all  that  God  has  any  right  to  recuire  of 
him.     Hence  Pelagians  deny — (I.)  .All  original  sin'or  cor- 
ruption of  nature,  because  sinfulness  can  be  predicated  onlv 
of  free  acts,  and  man  in  order  to  bo  responsible  must  alway : 
possess  plenary  ability  to  will  aright.      (2.)  .\ll  original 
i/ii'll  or  desert  of  punishment  common  to  the  race,  and  prior 
to  actual  transgression,  since  it  would  Iw  a  viidation  of 
justice  to  hold  one  moral  agent  responsible  for  the  wrong 
^  volitions  of  another.      (.'!.)    Hence  men  need  redemption 
j  through  Christ  only  to  deliver  them  from  the  guilt  of  actual 
i  and  personal  transgression,  ami  only  those  need  it  who  havo 
1   thus  sinned.     Those  dying  in  infancy  can  bo  beneliled  by 
Christ  luily  by  being  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  blessed- 
ness— tho  rctjuuni  cwlorum  aa  distinguished  from  tlio  rila 
teterna. 

'I.  Augustininns  nnd  Calvinists,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tain—(1.)  That  the  entire  soul,  with  all  its  constitutional 
faculties  and  acquired  habits,  is  the  organ  of  volition,  the 
agent  willing.  (2.)  That  this  soul  possesses  the  inalienable 
property  of  self-determination,  the  moral  charncterof  which 
determination  always  depends  npon  the  moral  condition 
of  the  soul  a.ting.  (.3.)  That  the  holy  moral  condition  of 
the  soul,  and  hence  its  spontaneous  disposition  to  will  that 
which  is  right,  depends  npon  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  The  free  agency  of  (!od  is  an  absolute  self-cxistcnl 
and  self  sufficient  perfection,  self-determined  to  good  and 
incapable  of  evil.  The  freedom  of  saints  and  angels  is  de- 
penilcnt  upon  Divine  assistance,  but,  like  that  of  God  him- 
self, it  is  the  very  opposite  to  the  "  liberty  of  indilTerencc  " 
or  "power  to  the  contrary,"  being  a  now  p„t,,r  pn-mre,  a. 
felix  neeenftiliiH  himl.  Adam  was  created  in  fellowship  with 
God,  and  hence  with  a  holy  tendency  of  heart,  with  full 
power  not  to  sin  {puane  mm  peccare),  but  also,  during  a 
limited  period  of  probation,  with  power  to  sin  (  y,i,«.r  per- 
cure).  He  did  sin.  As  a  punishment,  the  Holy  S|iiril  is 
withdrawn  from  the  race,  and  he  and  his  descendants  lost 
the  y*oN«/-  jioji  pereiire,  and  retained  only  the  pnitte  pcccarc, 
which  thus  became  the  fatal  looi  jtnime  ttnti  peccarr. 

This  ihral,,yirtil  doctrine  of  total  moral  innbililr  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pHi/rhitltnjient  the<iry  of 
"  phib'sopliical  necessity"  as  an  attribute  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion, which,  since  the  time  of  President  Kilwards,  has  been 
too  frequently  regarded  essential  to  the  defence  of  Calvin- 
ism, It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Principal  Cun- 
ningham (  The,,/::;/;/  .,/  the  /li/ormeni.  Essay  IX.)  that  this 
metaphysical  doctrine  is  not  essential  to  Calviuism  ;  while 
Sir  William  Hamilton  {  OiitrnHninnH,  .Apitendix,  I,  .A.)  and 
Sir  .lames  Mackintosh  ( IlinnertntionM  on  the  ProgrriiK  nf  Hthi- 
eitl  /'hilrinnphiff  Note  O)  propose  to  provc  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  Calvinism  as  historically  taught. 
The  ])lirases  "bondage  of  the  will."  etc.,  so  frequently 
used  by  all  classes  of  .\ugustiiiiaii  theologians,  and  above 
all  by  I>uther  in  his  treatise  "  De  .'^ervn  .Arbilrio."  are  in- 
tended to  I'lqdy  only  to  the  eiirrupl  spontaneous  tendency 
of  fallen  man  to  evil,  which  can  be  reversed  only  by  a  new 
creating  energy  from  above.  M  the  same  time,  every  Cal- 
vinist  holds  devoutly  to  the  free  self-determination  of  tho 
soul  in  every  moral  action,  nnd  is  at  liberty  to  give  what- 
e\cr  psychological  explanation  of  that  fact  may  seem  to 
him  most  rcasiuiable.  (See  Cini/eit*litn  »/ /'oi'/A,  ch.  9,  and 
f'a/rin'it  De  Servitnte  et  Lihrnttinite  Ihimaui  Arttitrii,) 

Hence  Calvinists  hold — First.  As  to  original  guilt.  (I.) 
Human  sin,  having  originated  in  the  free  apostatizing  act  of 
Adam,  deserves  tiod's  wrath  and  enrse.  and  imiuutuble  jus- 
tice demands  their  infliction.  (2.1  Such,  moreover,  was  the 
relation  subsisting  between  .\dain  and  his  descendants  that 
(iod  righteously  regards  and  treats  each  one  as  he  comes 
into  being  as  worthy  of  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  and 
consequently  withdraws  his  life-giving  fellowship  from  hiln. 
Some  refer  this  resjionsibility  of  .Xdam's  descendants  for 
his  apostatizing  act  to  a  purely  sovereign  "  divine  constitu- 
tion (New  Knglnnd  view);  others  hcdd  that  we  all  were  in 
our  generic  essence  guilty  coagents  with  him  in  that  net 
(Ucalistic  view) ;  white  the  coninion  o]iinion  is  that  God,  as 
the  guardian  id"  our  interests,  gave  to  us  all  the  most  fa\or- 
able  probation  jiossible  for  beings  so  constituted  in  .Adani 
as  our  covenant  representative  (Federal  view).  The  whole 
race,  therefore,  and  each  individual  it  embraces,  is  under 
the  just  condemnation  of  (Jod,  and  hence  the  gill  of  Christ, 
nnd  the  entire  scheme  of  redemption,  in  its  conception,  ex- 
ecution, and  a]iplication,  are  throughout  nnd  in  every  sense 
a  product  of  sovereign  grace,  God  was  free  to  provide  it 
for  few  or  many,  for  all  or  luuio,  just  as  he  pleased.  And 
in  every  case  of  its  application  the  motives  delerinining 
God  cannot  be  Inund  in  the  object,  but  only  in  the  giwd 
pleasure  of  the  will  of  the  Divine  Agent. 

Calvinists  also  hold — Secondly,  .^s  to  originni  sin.  (1.^ 
Since  every  man  thus  comes  inloihe  world  in  a  condition  of 
nntenalal  Inrfeilure  because  of  Adam's  n|iostasy.  he  is  ju- 
diciiilly  excluded  frum  the  morally  quickening  energy  of 
tho  Holy  Ghost,  and   hence  begins  to  think,  leel.  nnd  act 
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without  a  spontaneous  bias  to  moral  good.  (2.)  But  since 
moral  obligation  is  positive,  and  the  soul  is  essentially  act- 
ive, it  instantly  develops  in  action  a  spiritual  blindness  and 
deadncss  to  divine  things,  and  a  positive  inclination  to  evil. 
This  involves  the  eorruptinn  of  the  whole  nature,  and  abso- 
lute iinpotfucy  of  the  will  to  good,  is,  humanly  speaking, 
without  remedy,  and  necessarily  tends  to  the  indefinite  in- 
crease both  of  depravity  and  of  guilt.  It  is  therefore  said 
to  he  total.  Some  Calvinists  hold  original  guilt  to  be  con- 
ditioned upon  original  depravity  (e.  f/.,  the  advocates  of 
mciliato  imputation  and  the  ex  traduce  origin  of  souls). 
Othcr.-^,  as  the  writer  of  this  article,  hold  original  depravity 
to  be  the  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  apostatizing  act,  and 
thernfore  to  be  conditioned  upon  original  guilt  (hence  im- 
mediate imputation  and  crcationism). 

3.  The  advocates  of  the  middle  scheme  have,  of  course, 
varied  very  much  from  the  almost  Pelagian  extreme  occu- 
pied hy  many  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  later  Remonstrants, 
to  the  almost  Augustinian  position  of  the  Lutherans  and  of 
tiie  great  Wcsleyau  Richard  Watson.  The  Semi-pelagians 
admitted  that  the  nature  of  man  was  so  far  injured  by  the 
fall  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  his  own  strength  morally 
good  in  God's  sight.  But  they  held  that  man  is  able  to  in- 
cline himself  unto  good,  though  he  is  not  able  to  effect  it; 
so  that  in  every  case  of  spiritual  reformation  the /?nt^  move- 
ment towards  good  is  fi'om  the  soul  itself,  while  the  jicr- 
formance  of  it  is  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  Divine 
grace  with  the  human  will.  They  consequently  denied  the 
yrdtia pffrvrnien'i,  but  admitted  the  <jrutta  cn-opermtn. 

The  modern  Protestant  Arminians  {Limborch,  Episco- 
pius,  etc.)  admit  original  ahi^  while  they  deny  original 
fjHtU,  and  regard  innate  corruption  rather  as  a  vice  or  fault 
of  nature  than  as  a  sin  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term.  Dr. 
D.D.  Whedon  {'' Bihliotheca  Sacra,"  April,  1862)  admits— 
1.  That  Adam  and  Eve  by  their  apostasy  morally  corrupted 
their  own  nature  and  that  of  all  their  descendants  ;  2.  That 
every  child  of  Adam  is  born  with  an  inherent  tendency  to 
sin  which  he  caunot  remove  by  his  own  power;  3.  That  Adam 
aud  Eve  were  fully  resj)onsible  for  their  apostasy,  because 
they  sinned  in  spite  of  possessing  power  to  the  contrary, 
and  therefore  might  justly  have  been  damned  ;  4.  Never- 
theless, their  descendants,  although  corrupt  and  prone  to  sin 
from  birth,  are  neither  responsible  nor  punisliable  until 
there  has  first  been  bestowed  upon  them  redemptively  a 
gracious  ability  to  the  right ;  b.  After  Adam  sinned,  there- 
fore, only  one  alternative  was  open  to  Divine  justice — cither 
that  Adam  should  be  punished  at  once  without  issue,  or 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  generate  seed  in  his  own  moral 
likeness,  when  ec[uity  required  that  an  adequate  redemption 
shuubl  be  provided  for  all;  0.  Hence  Christ  died  for  all 
men.  and  sufficient  grace  (including  r/rat in  proven ieus  and 
gratia  co-uperans)  is  given  to  all  men,  which  is  essential  to 
render  them  responsible,  and  they  become  guilty  only  when 
they  abuse  (by  failing  to  co-operate  with)  that  gracious 
power  to  the  contrary  [poftse  non  pecare)  which  has  been 
conferred  on  them  in  the  gospel. 

Quoting  the  dictum  of  Pres.  Edwards  (  117//,  pt.  4,  §  1), 
"  The  essence  of  the  virtue  or  vice  of  dispositions  of  the 
heart  and  actions  of  the  will  lies  not  in  their  cause,  but  iu 
their  nature."  Whedon  says  :  *■  To  this  we  oppose  the  coun- 
ter-maxim, that  iu  order  to  responsibility  for  a  given  actor 
state,  power  in  the  agent  for  a  contrary  act  or  state  is  requi- 
site. In  other  words,  power  underlies  responsibility."  The 
only  limit  he  allows  to  this  principle  is  in  the  case  of  that 
moral  in:iV)ility  which  results  from  the  previous  abuse  of 
freedom  by  the  agent  himself.  This  he  declares  is  the  funda- 
mental ground  upon  which  all  the  issues  between  Armin- 
ianisin  aud  Calvinism  depend.  Thus,  while  Calvinism  ex- 
alls  the  redemption  of  Christ  in  its  execution  and  in  each 
moment  of  its  ajiplication  as  an  adorable  act  of  transcend- 
ent grace  to  the  ill-deserving,  Arminianism,  iu  its  last 
analysis,  makes  it  a  compensation  brought  in  by  the  equit- 
able Governor  of  the  world  to  balance  the  disabilities 
brought  upon  them  without  their  fault  by  the  apostasy  of 
Adam.  This  ilifference  is  the  practical  reason  that  Calvin- 
ism has  such  a  strong  hold  upon  the  religious  experience 
of  Christians,  and  that  it  linds  such  frequent  irrepressible 
expression  in  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  evangelical  Ar- 
minians. 

VI.  The  Nature  and  Nccesniti/  of  that  Divine  Grace  which 
is  exercised  in  the  Moral  Jievoreri/  of  Unman  Natnre.^ 
Grace  is  free  sovereign  favor  to  the  ill-deserving.  It  is  the 
motive  to  redemption  in  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  exercised 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Ilis  Son,  in  the  free  justification  of  the 
believing  sinner  on  the  ground  of  His  vicarious  obedience 
aud  sufferings,  and  in  the  total  change  wrought  in  that  sin- 
ner's moral  character  and  actions  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  AVhile  the  word  grace  applies  equally  to  the  ob- 
jective change  of  relations  and  the  subjective  change  of 
character,  it  is  used  iu  this  connection  to  designate  that  en- 
ergy of  the  Holy  Ghost  whereby  the  moral  nature  of  the 


human  soul  is  renewed,  and  the  soul,  thus  renewed,  is  en- 
abled to  act  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  God. 

Pelagius  found  in  his  system  neither  need  nor  room  for 
this  Divine  energy,  except  in  the  way  of  objective  revela- 
tions and  educational  and  providential  influences. 

Semi-pelagians  admitted  its  necessity  to  help  man  to  com- 
plete that  which  he  bad  himself  commenced,  and  that  it  is 
actually  given  to  all  those  who  had  thus  prepared  themselves 
for  it  and  made  themselves  worthy  of  it. 

Arminians  admit  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
corrupt  will  shall  be  even  predisposed  to  good,  but  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  compensation  for  the  irresponsible  defects  of  an 
inherited  nature,  which  restores  the  native  power  for  either 
good  or  evil,  and  which  depends  for  its  effects  wholly  upon 
the  use  made  of  it  by  the  soul  iu  which  it  acts.  This  is 
styled  the  theory  of  co-operation  as  held  by  the  Arminians, 
and  of  "  synergism"  as  held  by  the  followers  of  Melanch- 
thon  in  Germany.  Regeneration  is  the  result  of  the  co- 
working  of  two  energies,  but  the  determining  factor  is  the 
human  will.  Hence  grace  is  sujfficiens  in  every  case,  and 
efficax  ah  cventn  vel  contfrnitate. 

Augustinians  and  Calvinists,  on  the  other  hand,  hold — 
1.  That,  fur  Christ's  sake,  and  in  spite  of  all  human  de- 
merit, a  gracious  influence  is  excited  on  the  minds  of  all 
men  of  various  intensities.  This  is  "  common  grace,"  aud 
is  a  moral  and  suasory  influence  on  the  soul,  tending  to 
good,  restraining  evil  passions,  and  adorning  the  soul  with 
the  natural  virtues;  which  may  be  resisted,  aud  is  always 
prevailingly  resisted,  by  the  unregcnerate.  2.  But  at  His 
pleasure,  in  certain  cases,  God  exerts  a  new  creative  energy, 
which  in  a  single  act  changes  the  moral  character  of  the 
will  of  the  subject,  and  implants  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
co-operate  with  future  grace  in  all  forms  of  holy  obedience. 
This  is  (jratia  c^ca.r,  ''  effectual  calling."  which  is  always 
effectual  because  it  consists  in  effecting  a  regenerative 
change  in  the  moral  nature  of  the  will  itself.  The  change 
which  this  grace  effects  is  the  "new  heart"  of  Scrijiture, 
the  conrcrttio  hahitnafis  sen  jyassiva,  of  which  God  is  the 
agent  and  man  the  subject,  which  as  a  new  habit  of  soul 
lays  the  foundation  for  all  holy  activities.  Augustine  has 
been  followed  by  many  iu  styling  this  grace  "irresistible," 
because  it  cannot  be  resisted.  But  this  is  as  incongruous 
as  it  would  be  to  call  the  creation  of  the  world  or  the  gen- 
eration of  a  child  irresistible.  Effectual  calling  consists  in 
a  new  creative  energy  within  the  soul,  making  it  willing, 
upon  which  it  spontaneously  embraces  Christ  and  turns  to 
God  (the  coHveraio  actnalia  sea  aetira).  It  merges  itself 
iuto  tho  very  spontaneity  of  the  will,  and  enfranchises  it 
from  tho  corruption  which  had  hitherto  held  it  in  bondage, 
and  restores  it  to  its  normal  equilibrium,  in  harmony  with 
reason  and  conscience  aud  the  iudwelliug  Spirit  of  God. 
3.  Afterwards  this  same  Divine  energy  continues  to  sup- 
port the  soul,  and  prepare  it  for,  and  to  concur  with  it  in, 
every  good  work.  This  grace  is  now  prevailingly  co-operated 
with  hy  the  regenerated  soul,  and  at  times  resistcil.  until  the 
status  of  grace  is  succeeded  by  the  status  of  glory. 

Calvinists  hold  that  this  "grace"  in  all  its  stages  is  purely 
undeserved  favor,  and  therefore  sovereignly  exercised  by 
God  upon  whom  and  at  what  times  He  jdeases;  hence  it  is 
called  gratia  gratnita  it  gratis  data,  otherwise  grace  would 
be  no  more  grace.  It  also  works  in  its  various  stages  pro- 
gressively, except  in  the  single  regenerative  act.  It  is  at 
first  the  gratia  ^jrA^rcH/ois,  then  the  gratia  operansy  then 
the  gratia  cu-aperans,  and  finally  the  gratia  pcrficiens,  in- 
cluding the  donum  jjerseverantiief  infallibly  securing  perse- 
verance in  faith,  and  obedience  unto  the  complete  redemp- 
tion of  soul  and  body  iu  glory. 

VII.  The  JiclatioH  which  the  Eternal  Plan  of  God  hears 
to  the  Application  of  Hedemption  to  Individnafs. — Predes- 
tination, or  the  purpose  of  God  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
some  men  and  not  of  all,  has  been  popularly  regarded  as 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  Calvinism,  and  one  most  re- 
volting to  the  moral  sense.  Some  Calvinists,  reasoning 
downward  from  the  nature  of  God  as  absolute,  and  develop- 
ing this  doctrine  in  a  strictly  speculative  manner,  have 
made  it  the  foundation  of  their  whole  system.  These  have 
necessarily  conceived  of  it  in  the  high  and  logically  coherent 
Supralapsarian  sense,  which,  in  a  speculative  point  of  view, 
is  impregnable.  The  vast  majority  of  Calvinists,  however, 
are  brought  to  this  point  by  practical  rather  than  specula- 
tive considerations,  such  as  the  explicit  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  personal  sense  of  absolute  unworthiness  .and 
moral  impotency,  and  therefore  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  grace.  These  are  all  willing  to  stop  in  the  lufralap- 
sarian  view  of  the  decree  of  redemption,  which,  if  less  logic- 
ally complete,  is  nevertheless  exactly  conformed  to  all  the 
facts  open  to  our  inspection  or  embraced  in  our  experience, 
and  to  all  the  representations  of  Scripture.  The  Scriptures 
never  speak  of  God  as  creating  men  in  order  cither  to  save 
or  damn  them,  nor  of  electing  certain  individuals  consid- 
ered merely  as  creatable,  and  then  allowing  them  to  fall  in 
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order  that  they  might  bo  redeemed:  but  they  uniformly 
represent  God  as  electing  Ills  people  out  of  the  mass  of 
guilty  sinners,  and  then  as  jiroviding  redemptii>n  for  them 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  election.  Arminians 
maintain  that  this  decree  of  election  is  conditioned  on  Uod's 
foresight  of  faith  anil  repentance;  but  Calvinists  insist  that 
if  faith  and  repentance  arc  the  gifts  of  God  and  the  fruits 
of  His  Spirit,  they  cannot  bo  the  conditions  upon  which 
election  is  suspended,  but  rather  its  predetermined  and 
graciously  effected  results.  Augustine  held  the  Infralap- 
sarian  scheme.  The  position  of  Calvin  has  been  disputed. 
Boza,  his  successor  in  Geneva;  Gomarus  and  Voetius,  the 
great  opponents  of  the  Remonstrants  of  Holland  ;  Tiviss, 
the  prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  Inive  been  the 
most  conspicuous  advocates  of  Supriilapsarianism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  canons  of  llic  Synod  of  Dort  ( ll'ilfl),  the 
Confession  and  Catechisms  of  tlic  Westminster  Assembly 
( 1  libs ),  the  Formula  Consensus  Helvetica  ( l(17.j),  and  the 
vast  majority  of  Calvinists,  ancient  and  modjsrn,  are  de- 
cided Iiifralaj)sarians. 

Gottschalk  (848-.Sli8)  insisted  much  upon  a. predestinalio 
(hijtle.e  of  the  elect  to  salvation  and  of  tho  rejirohiite  to 
damnation,  and  this  view  has  often  been  oftensively  in- 
sisted upon  as  essential  to  Calvinism  by  its  enemies.  It  is, 
however,  a  gratuitous  assumption  .and  without  scrip- 
tural warrant,  and  not  taught  in  the  recognized  standards 
of  Calvinism.  God  positively  decrees  grace,  and  thus  pro-' 
duces  all  that  is  good.  He  only  determines  tho  permission 
of  sin,  and  punishes  it  because  he  forbids  and  in  every  way 
morally  discountenances  it.  He  elects  of  free  grace  all 
those  he  purjioses  to  save,  and  actually  saves  them,  while 
those  whom  he  docs  not  elect  are  simply  left  under  tho 
operation  of  the  law  of  exact  justice,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Archbishop  Whately,  himself  an  Arminian,  in  his  "Essays 
on  Some  of  tho  DiflieuUies  in  tho  Writings  of  the  Apostlo 
Paul,"  honorably  admits  that  the  apparent  harshness  of 
Calvinism  lies  in  the  /ads  of  the  case  as  adiiiitteil  by  all 
Christians.  All  infants,  idiots,  and  all  believers  in  Christ 
arc  saved  by  grace — all  othois  are  left  to  the  operation  of 
pure  justice.  It  is  obvious  that  all  who  are  born  sin  and 
die,  that  all  <lo  not  believe,  and  that  all  are  not  .saved, 
t^alvinistic  "particularism"  admits  the  actual  results  of 
salvation  in  their  widest  scope,  antl  refers  all  to  the  gracious 
jiurpose  and  power  of  God,  but  does  not  restrict  it  one  iota 
within  the  limits  determined  by  the  facts  themselves. 

I!.  Tlif:  Hinlort/  ijf  Cn  /  r  i  II  ifim , — Pantheism,  which  is  the  only 
philosophical  basis  of  polytheism  (in  the  forms  of  Booddli- 
ism,  Brahmanism,  and  underlying  all  forms  of  Greek 
philosophy),  and  the  Dualism  of  Zoroaster  (which  was  re- 
vived in  the  second  and  third  centuries  in  a  Christianized 
form  in  the  various  systems  of  the  (inostics  and  Manichaians), 
together  constituted  the  substratum  of  all  ancient  philos- 
opiiics  and  religions.  All  such  systems  were  conse(|uen(ly 
essentially  fatalistic,  and  made  sin  either  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  an  eternal  self-existent  Principle,  or  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  eternal  evolution  of  the  infinite  and  abso- 
lute into  the  finite  and  contingent.  In  necess.ary  antagon- 
ism to  these  fundamental  heresies,  the  early  Fathers,  espe- 
cially Origen  andall  hiscolleagucsandfollowersof  tho  Alex- 
andrian school  from  the  reaction  of  Neo-Phitonism  (200-350 
A.  D.),  were  led  in  a  very  unqualified  manner  to  insist  upon 
the  independent,  self-determining  power  of  the  huiiuiu  will, 
and  to  maintain  that  sin  is  tiic  pro(luct  of  that  freedom 
abused.  They  univcrs,ally  held  that  human  nature  was 
morally  ruined  by  Adam's  sin,  and  that  it  was  redeemed 
by  the  blood  and  restored  by  tho  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  they 
conceived  of  these  great  principles  in  a  crude  and  indefinite 
manner,  without  cleteruiining  their  relations  to  each  other. 
All  the  ancient  Fathers  were  induced  to  render  special  at- 
tention to  the  defence  of  human  self-determining  power  as 
the  basis  of  responsibility.  As  a  general  fact,  tho  (ireeks 
were  specially  distinguished  for  emphasizing  the  autocracy 
of  the  will,  without  denying  the  need  of  grace,  while  the 
Latins  especially  emphasized  inherited  depravity,  withcmt 
denying  the  freedom  of  the  will.  .\nd  the  anthropology 
of  the  Greek  Church  h.as  cinitiniied  to  preserve  the  same 
characteristics  to  the  present  day  (AllniiiiniiiiH,  AVyjos.  In 
I'mtliiiua,  Ps.  I.  7  ;  OiIIimIux.  Cimfrn'fi'n  of  I'lUr  .Uo;/iV««, 
1042).  On  the  other  hand,  there"  was  during  the  third  cen- 
tury a  marked  tendency  in  the  Latin  Church  to  more  |iro- 
fou'nd  views  as  to  the  moral  ami  spiritual  nalure  and  rela- 
tions of  man.  This  characteristic  was  .levehmed  most 
obviously  in  TertuUian  of  Cartilage  (220  A.  I).),  wlio  taught 
the  propagaticm  (c.r  tracliivi-)  of  a  corrupt  nature  Irom 
Adam  to  each  of  his  descendants;  in  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
(:iG.H);  and  in  Ainl.roso  of  Milan  (:t'.17),  tho  most  explicit 
defender  in  that  age  of  the  sovereignty  of  Gi'il  and  the 
moral  impotence  of  man,  and  the  immediate  teacher  ol 
Augustine.  But  the  "  history  "  of  all  systematic  theology 
properly  eomineuccs  with  the  great  ccmtrover.sy  of  Auguatino 
and  Peiagius  in  the  first  cjuarler  of  the  fifth  century.     On 


I  tho  one  hand  we  have  Augustine  (354—430),  a  native  of 
!  Tagaste,  in  Numidia,  the  son  of  a  heathen  father  and  of 
the  sainted  Monica,  in  turn  a  prodigal,  unbeliever,  Mani- 
chican,  PlatonisI,  disciple  of  Ambrose,  Christian  of  pro- 
founrl  experience.  |ireaeher  and  teacher  of  transcendent 
genius,  bishop  of  llipi>o  Regius  from  395  to  4:i0,  and  the 
greatest  theologian  of  all  time.  On  the  other  hami  we  have 
I'elagius  (Morgan),  a  British  monk,  student  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  a  man  of  pure  life,  clear,  practical  intellect,  ami 
earnest  zeal  for  the  nuiriil  interests  of  human  life.  He  was 
the  moral  author  of  the  system  which  bears  his  name,  while 
its  intellectual  constructor  was  Cadestius,  a  youthful  Homan 
advocate;  and  its  most  elTectivc  advocate  was  .Julian,  the 
deposed  bishop  of  Kelanum,  in  Cuinpaniu.  The  opinions 
of  Peiagius  were  universally  condemned  by  the  whole 
Church.  Eastern  and  Western,  at  the  couneilsheld  at  Car- 
thage, 407  and  4  IB  A.  T).,  at  the  council  at  .Mileve,  41fi  A.I)., 
by  the  popes  Innocent  ami  Kosimus,  ami  by  the  O'euinenical 
council  held  at  Ephesus,  431  A.  I).  This  ru|pid  and  univer- 
sal eondeuination  of  Pelagianisin,  after  making  all  duo 
allowance  for  extraneous  inllueiiees,  proves  tliat,  however 
indefinite  the  views  of  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers  miiy  have 
been,  nevertheless  the  system  taught  by  .Augustine  was  in 
all  essentials  the  common  and  original  faith  of  the  Church. 
In  the  histiu'y  of  the  entire  Church  to  the  present  moment, 
Pelagianism  has  been  never  a<lopted  into  the  public  creed 
of  any  ecclesiastical  body  except  that  of  the  Soeinians 
{Ilm-iirlrui  Ciitirlilniii,  1605),  and  it  has  prevailed  praetieally 
only  among  Kationalists,  whose  Christianity  was  diseole- 
grating  into  Deism. 

In  the  mean  time,  ,Iohn  Cassian,  a  disciple  of  Chryfostom, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  at  JIarseilles,  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  middle  system  of  compromise,  whose  advocates 
were  at  first  styled  Mnssilians;  during  the  .Miildle  Ages  and 
at  present  in  the  Romish  Cliureh.  ,^cini-pclagiaiis  :  among 
Lutherans.  Synergists :  and  ammig  the  Reformed,  Armiu- 
ians.  His  most  infiuential  siiiiporlers  and  followers  were 
Vinecntius  of  Lerinum  (434),  Faustus,  bishop  of  Rhegiuni 
(475).  Gennadius,  and  Arn(d)ius  ;  and  his  opinions  pre- 
vailed in  France  for  a  long  time,  and  were  confirmed  by  tho 
provincial  synods  of  Aries  (472)  and  of  Lyons  (475). 
.Ag:iinst  this  jiarty  Augustine  wrote  his  great  works  "  I)e 
Pra'destinatione  Sanctorum,"  and  "  De  lloiio  Persevernn- 
tiie,"  and  he  was  ably  represented  by  Prosper  and  Hilarius, 
and  the  unknown  author  of  the  great  work  "  De  Vocalione 
Oinnium  (icntium,"  ascribed  to  Pope  Leo  I.  (401 ) ;  by  Avilus, 
archbivhop  of  Vieiine  (4tl0-523;,  Ciesarius,  nrchbishoji  of 
Aries  (502-542),  and  by  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  (1533).  Semi- 
pelagianism  was  condemned  by  the  decree  of  I'ope  Gelasius 
(400),  and  finally  in  the  synods  of  Orange  and  A'alenee 
(529),  which  were  confirmed  by  the  edict  of  Popo  Boniface 
(530);  from  which  time  a  moderate  form  of  .August inian- 
isin  became  the  recognized  orthodoxy  of  the  entire  Western 
Church.  It  was  taught  by  Gregory  the  tJreat,  and  held  by 
the  emperor  Charleinagnc,  the  two  persons  who  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  reconstruetiou  of  Europe  nl 
theeommeneeinent  of  the  Middle  .Ages.  It  wa>  Iicdd  through- 
out those  ages  by  all  the  greatest  t'hurch  teachers  and  or- 
naments, as  the  Venerable  lieile  (073-735).  .Alcuin  f.<04),  and 
Claudius  of  Turin  (839).  The  history  of  the  persecution 
and  eondemnatioii  of  (Jottsehalk,  under  the  influence  of 
Rabanus  Maurus  and  Ilinckmar.  with  which  ."^cotiis  Erigena 
1  was  involved  (aliout  850 ),  prove  beyimd  (piestion  that  the 
entire  Church  of  that  age,  and  even  the  part  most  op^iosed 
to  (iottschalk.  was  agreed  in  adopting  the  .Augustinian 
fvstem  (as  they  understood  it),  and  all  the  eonseqiiencea 
tiiat  floweil  frcun  it.  (.Wautln:)  All  the  most  illustrious 
teachers  of  the  scholastic  age.  making  allowance  for  the 
oxtravaganeeof  many  of  their  speeulations,  were  disciples  of 
Augustine;  as,  for  example.  .Ansidiu,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (010) ;  St.  Bernard,  bishop  of  Clairvaux  (1140);  Peter 
Lombard,  "  Magister  Senteuliarum  ;"  Hugo  de  St.  Victor; 
anil,  above  all.  Thomas  .Aijuinas."  Doctor  Angelicas  "(12 171, 
and  Thomas  Bradwardine,  nrehbi.shop  of  Canterbury  ( 13  IS). 
The  Dominicans  us  a  class  fidlowed  Anuinns.  while  the 
Franciscans  followeil  their  champion.  Duns  Seotus  (1285), 
"  Doctor  Subfilis."  and  in  that  age  the  ablest  advocate  of 
Scmipelagianism.     The  controversies  then   revived   have 

I (inued  to  agitate  the  Romish  Church  up  to  the  present 

time,  when  they  have  been  aiiiiihilaled  by  the  cnpilulntion 
of  the  whole  biidv  to  the  Jesuits  in  the  Council  of  the  A'al- 
iean  1 1870).  The  Council  of  Trent  (1546)  ntleiuple.l  to 
satisfy  both  |)arlics  by  indefinite  ilecrees,  and  accordingly 
both  .Auguslinians  ami  Semi  pelagians,  Thomisls  and  Scot 
ists,  have  claimed  that  their  respective  views  were  sanctioned. 
The  truth  is,  that  while  the  general  statements  ofdoetriiiis 
which  are  to  be  found  among  the  canons  are  Augustinian 
in  form,  the  more  delailetl  explanations  which  follow  are 
uniformly  Seini-pelagiau  in  sense.  The  .Icuil  ."ociely, 
whose  doetrines  and  casuistry  have  been  signally  lentilateil 
in  tho  "Provincial  Letters"  of  the  immortal   I'li-cnl.  has 
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always  alvocatctl  Serai-pclagianism.  The  illustrious  gen- 
tlemen of  Port  Royal,  Paris,  called  Jansenists  from  Jan- 
senius,  bishop  of  Ypres  (Tilleniont,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  Pas- 
cal, QuesiR'l,  etc.),  were  at  the  same  time  devout  Catho- 
lics, and  in  the  matters  of  grace  and  predestination  earn- 
est Calvinists.  They  were  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
finally  outhiwed  by  the  bulls  of  Popes  Innocent  X.  and 
Alexander  VII.  (1653  and  1656  A-  D.).  and  of  Clement  XI. 
(1713).  By  the  suicidal  action  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  the  Vatican  (1S70)  all  Scripture,  traditions,  canons  of 
councils,  and  classical  theology  have  been  superseded  by  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  a  pope  who  in  turn  is  a  creature  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Thus  at  last  Popery  has  become 
definitely  Semi-pelagian. 

All  the  great  evangelical  teachers  and  forerunners  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Re- 
formation were  decided  Augustinians  (Neander's  Hist.  Doc, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  609).  This  is  most  conspicuously  true  of  AVick- 
liffe  (1384),  Jerome  of  Prague.  John  IIuss  (M15),  John  of 
Goch  (1475),  John  of  Wesalia,  Jerome  Savonarola,  a  Domi- 
nican {U9S),  John  Wessel  (141)9),  "the  Light  of  the  World," 
and  his  disciple,  the  great  <Trecian.  John  Rcuchlin,  in  his 
turn  the  teacher  of  Melanclithou,  and  Staupitz,  vicar-general 
of  the  Augustines  and  the  spiritual  teacher  of  Luther. 

All  of  the  great  national  Reformers.  Zwingle  of  Switz- 
erland, Luther  of  Germany,  Calvin  of  France,  Cranmer  of 
England,  and  Knox  of  Scotland,  although  each  movement 
was  self-originated  and  different  from  the  others  in  many 
permanent  characteristics,  were  alike  strictly  Calvinistic. 
The  complete  agreement  of  Zwingle  with  what  was  after- 
wards called  Calvinism  on  the  point  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation, although  denied  by  Mosheim  and  Milner,  is  beyond 
question.  (See  his  work  "  De  Providentia  Dei,"  written 
when  Calvin  was  twenty  years  old;  also  Scott's  "Continua- 
tion of  Milner,"  vol.  iii..  p.  142-231;  Neander's  "Christ. 
Doc,"  vol  ii..  p.  668;  and  Cunningham's  ''Theology  of  the 
Reformers,"  Essay  V.)  That  Luther  agreed  with  Calvin 
on  all  points  considered  characteristic  of  his  system,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sacraments,  is  demonstrated  by  his 
great  work,  "  De  Servo  Arbitrio  "  ( 1525),  written  against 
the  "  De  Libero  Arbitrio"  of  Erasmus,  the  sentiments  of 
which  were  never  retracted,  and  arc  obviously  in  harmony 
with  all  his  religious  opinions  in  their  entirety,  Melanch- 
thnn,  in  the  earliest  editions  of  his  "Loci  Communes" 
(1521 ),  took  extreme  ground  as  to  the  moral  impotence  of 
the  human  will  ami  absolute  predestination,  which,  how- 
ever, he  gradually  and  radically  modified  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, until  he  finally  assumed  Synergistic  or  Arminian 
ground.  The  personal  followers  of  Melanchthon  excited  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  stricter  Luther.ans,  and  the  struggle 
came  to  an  explosion  in  the  Weimar  Confutation  (1558). 
The  result  was  the  triumph  of  the  stricter  party,  who  left 
to  posterity  that  grandest  monument  of  Lutheran  symbol- 
ism, the  "  Formula  Concordia?"  (15S0).  The  system  hero 
presented  agrees  in  all  its  deepest  positions  with  Calvinism 
as  presented  in  this  paper.  It  differs  from  it  («)  by  making 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  the  efficient  means  by  which  ordi- 
narily regeneration  is  effected;  (b)  by  making  the  difference 
between  the  saved  and  the  lost  to  be  ultimately  determined 
by  the  *' non-resistance"  to  grace  of  the  former  in  contrast 
with  the  resistance  of  the  latter.  In  all  other  respects,  as 
to  the  guilt,  pollution,  and  helplessness  of  the  condition 
into  which  all  children  arc  born,  as  to  justification,  and  the 
necessity  and  the  efficacy  of  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
grace,  it  is  one  with  Calvinism. 

By  far  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers,  viewed  either  as  a 
theologian,  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  as  a  social  organizer, 
and  founder  of  churches  and  republics,  was  John  Calvin. 
His  "  Institutes"  (1530),  written  when  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  the  first  and  grandest  work  of  systematic  di- 
vinity the  world  has  seen,  has  recast  Augustinianism  in  its 
final  Protestant  form,  and  hOjUded  it  over  to  the  modern 
world  stamped  with  its  great  author's  name.  His  "Com- 
mentaries" are  acknowledged  by  the  most  advanced  mod- 
ern scholars  of  every  school  to  be  upon  the  whole  the  ablest 
and  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  achieved  by  a 
single  hand.  His  "Tractatus"  consists  of  various  contro- 
versial treatises  in  defence  of  the  truth,  and  his  "  Epistola? " 
consist  of  his  voluminous  correspondence  with  princes, 
nobles  and  commoners,  statesmen  and  churchmen  in  every 
part  of  the  Protestant  world,  concerning  the  imjiortant 
movements  then  revolutionizing  Europe,  both  in  Church 
and  State.  By  him  Calvinism  and  its  correlates,  Presby- 
teriauism  in  the  Church  and  republicanism  in  the  State, 
were  not  invented,  but  advocated  and  disseminated  with 
transcendent  ability  and  success.  His  doctrines  have  been 
most  consistently  developed  and  illustrated  in  the  writings 
of  such  men  as  BuUinger,  Martin  Bueer.  Theodore  Beza, 
Diodati,  Heidegger,  Turretin,  Coceeius,  Witsius.  Vitringa. 
Markius,  De  Moor,  Pictet,  John  Owen,  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards: in  the  deliverance  of  the  international  Svnod  of 


Dort  (161S-19),  of  the  national  Assembly  of  Westminster 
(1648),  of  the  French  synods  of  Charentou  and  Alez,  and 
in  the  following  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Church  :  The 
Creed  of  the  Waldensian  pastors  at  Angrogne  (1532),  the 
two  Helvetic,  the  Gallic,  Belgie,  and  Scotch  Confessions,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lambeth 
Articles  (1595),  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Dublin  Con- 
vocation (1615).  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Savoy  Con- 
fession of  the  English  (1658),  and  the  Boston  Confession 
(16S0)  of  the  American  Independents.  Calvinism  is  pro- 
fessed by  all  those  Protestants  of  Germany  who  embrace  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  national  (Protestant)  churches 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland, 
the  Independents  and  Baptists  of  England  and  America, 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  America, — in  all  about  thirty-six 
millions  of  adherents,  if  the  Episcopal  churches  are  in- 
cluded. From  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud  (1644)  a  large 
proportion  of  the  clergy  and  influential  writers  of  the  Epis- 
copal churches  have  been  Arminian,  and  it  has  even  been 
disputed  whether  the  Church  of  England  was  originally 
Calvinistic  or  not.  The  fact  that  the  founders  and  leading 
ministers  of  that  Church  were  thorough  Calvinists  during 
the  first  hundred  years  of  its  history,  and  that  its  creed 
remains  such  to  this  day,  is  as  certain  and  as  conspicuous 
.  as  any  other  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  seven- 
teenth article,  "On  Predestination,"  corresponds  in  spirit, 
design,  and  expression  with  all  the  other  Calvinistic  creeds 
in  the  world.  Tyndal,  Frith,  Barnes,  who  suff"ered  under 
Henry  VIII. ;  Hooper,  Latimer,  Ridley,  who  suffered  under 
Bloody  Mary;  Cranmer,  the  real  author,  and  Jewel,  who  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  were  all  Cal- 
vinists. Jewel  wrote  to  Peter  Martyr  of  Zurich,  "We  do 
not  differ  from  your  doctrine  by  a  hair's  breadth."  Cran- 
mer put  Martin  Bueer  and  Peter  Martyr  into  the  divinity 
chairs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  "  The  same  is  proved 
by  the  whole  history  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
Lambeth  Articles,  the  cases  of  Baro  and  Barret  (1595),  the 
Irish  Articles  (1615),  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619)."  (^:'((»- 
nhiffham.)  The  sources  of  information,  and  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Works  of  the  Parker  Society."  Richmond's ''Fathers  of  the 
English  Church,"  the  '*  Zurich  Letters,"  the  works  of  Hey- 
lin,  Winchester,  Daubeny,  Tomline,  and  Lawrence  on  tbo 
Arminian  side,  and  the  works  of  Prynne,  Hickman.  Top- 
lady,  Overton,  Goode,  and  Principal  Cunningham  on  the 
Calvinistic  side. 

Over  this  vast  area  of  time,  and  under  all  these  various 
conditions  of  national  and  ecclesiastical  life,  Calvinism  pre- 
serves its  essential  identity  as  a  system  of  theological  prin- 
ciples. It  has,  of  course,  undergone  within  these  limits 
very  various  modifications  as  to  details  of  structure  and 
modes  of  statement.  In  Germany  it  has  been  rendered 
less  thorough  and  definite  through  the  influence  of  the  com- 
promising school  of  Melanchthon.  In  Holland,  England, 
and  Scotland  it  has  been  modified  in  form  by  the  "Federal 
Scheme  "  introduced  by  Coceeius  and  the  Westminster  di- 
vines (1650).  In  France  it  was  temporaril}-  modified  by  the 
"  Universalismus  Hypotheticus,"  or  the  universal  impetra- 
tion  and  limited  application  of  redemption  (1642),  as  held 
by  Amyraldus,  Daille,  and  Plaeeus  on  the  Continent,  and 
by  Baxter,  Davenant,  and  in  modern  times  by  Wardlaw  and 
others,  in  England.  In  America  it  has  been  coerced  through 
more  radical  and  more  transient  transformations  in  the 
speculations  of  Hopkins,  the  younger  Edwards.  Emmons, 
N.  W.  Taylor,  and  others  of  the  Xew  England  school. 

C.  Tfic  Practical  Ejects  of  Calrim'sm  ou  Personal  Moral 
Character,  and  upon  the  Social  and  Political  Interests  of 
Men. — From  the  time  of  Ccelestius  and  Julian,  in  the  fifth 
century,  to  that  of  Heylin  (1659)  and  Tomline  (1811),  the 
(f  jiviori  objection  has  always  been  brought  against  Calvin- 
ism that  its  principles  are  necessarily  immoral,  and  must 
lead  either  to  licentious  liberty  or  to  abject  subserviency,  to 
discouragement  in  the  use  of  means,  and  to  undue  dispar- 
agement and  neglect  of  human  reason.  It  is  argued  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  moral  impotence  of  man's  will 
must  destroy  all  sense  of  accountability,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  decrees  must  cause  the  use  of  means  to  ap- 
pear either  unnecessary  or  ineffectual,  and  to  lead  to  despair 
upon  the  one  hand,  or  to  licentiousness  upon  the  other. 

The  advocatesof  Calvinism  have  triumphantly  vindicated 
the  moral  character  of  their  system  in  two  ways:  1st,  on 
the  ground  of  reason.  The  recognition  of  the  true  (i".  f., 
actual)  condition  of  man's  nature  and  relations  to  God,  as 
this  is  revealed  in  Scripture  and  experience,  must  be  more 
moral  in  its  effect  than  the  most  skillful  misrepresentation 
possible  of  that  actual  condition  can  be.  The  historian 
Froude,  himself  held  by  no  trammels  of  sect  or  party,  says 
in  his  late  address  at  St.  Andrew's  (1S71) :  "  If  Arminianisin 
most  commends  itself  to  our  feelings,  Calvinism  is  nearer  to 
the  facts,  however  harsh  or  forbidding  those  facts  may 
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scorn.  Archbishop  Whatcly,  himself  an  Aniiinian  (in  his 
essay  on  "  Some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St. 
Paul"),  acknowledges  that  the  ordinary  olyeetiona  against 
the  moral  attributes  of  Calvinism  are  in  efl'ect  objections  to 
the  open /«<■(«  of  the  case.  That  standard  of  morals  which 
places  the  ground  of  obligation  in  the  supreme  will  of  the 
All-perfect,  instead  of  a  tendency  to  ]jromolo  happiness, 
and  which  utterly  condemns  fallen  man,  is  obviously  higher, 
and  therefore  more  moral,  than  a  more  self-pleaiing  one 
which  either  justifies  or  excuses  him.  The  system  which 
teaches  the  total  depravity  and. guiltiness  of  human  nature 
from  birth,  its  absolute  dependence  upon  Divine  grace,  to- 
gether with  the  universal  sweep  of  God's  absolute  decrees, 
at  once  maintaining  the  free  agency  of  man  and  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Divine  purpose,  must  of  course  empty  man 
of  self,  make  all  men  equal  before  the  law,  ami  exalt  the  all- 
wise  and  all-powerful  Father  to  the  control  of  all  events  ; 
such  a  system  must  make  the  highest  attainments  the  con- 
dition and  the  fruit  of  God's  favor,  and  must  raiso  even  the 
weakest  believer  to  the  position  of  an  invincible  champion 
for  tiod  and  the  right,  ''a  co-worker  together  with  (iod." 
'2d,  In  the  second  place,  Calvinists  claim  that  on  the  ground 
of  an  illustrious  and  unparalleled  historical  record  they  can 
show  that  their  system  has  been  eminently  distinguished  by 
the  effects  produced  by  it  upon  all  the  communities  which 
have  embraced  it  in  its  purer  forms,  as  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  (a)  the  general  standard  of  moral  character  jirac- 
tically  realized  in  personal  and  social  life;  (h)  the  amount 
of  rationally  regulated  liberty  realized  both  in  Cliurch  and 
•State;  (c)  the  standard  of  popular  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion actually  attained ;  (r/)  the  testimtmy  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  truth  by  the  number  and  illustrious  character 
of  its  martyrs;  and  (r)  the  zeal  and  devotion  expressed  in 
sustained  missionary  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

1st.  As  to  the  influence  of  Calvinism  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  individuals,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  quote  the 
ex-rector  Froude's  citation  of  the  names  of  *' AVilliam  the  1 
Silent,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Andrew  Melville,  the  regent  j 
Murray,  Coligny,  Cromwell,  Milton,  .lohn  liunyan — meu  j 
possessed  of  all  the  qualities  which  give  noliility  and 
grandeur  to  human  nature."  As  to  its  etfect  upon  the 
general  moral  character  of  communities,  it  will  lie  sufficient 
to  cite  the  Waldensians  ;  the  little  radiant  state  of  tJeneva, 
whose  Protestant  reconstruction  began  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Morals;  the  Ilugucnots,  as  compared  with 
their  Catholic  fellow-citizens ;  the  Jansenists,  as  eiuupared 
with  the  Jesuits;  the  Dutch  Protestants  prior  to  the  latter  \ 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century:  the  Scotch  Covenanters; 
the  English  Puritans,  whose  very  name  signalizes  their  emi- 
nent moral  character,  in  contrast  with  the  unparalleled  cor- 
ruption brought  in  at  the  Restoration  in  association  with 
the  ecclesiastical  revolution  effected  by  the  despot  Laud 
(see  Macaulay's  "Essays  on  Milton"  .and  Ilallam's  "  Con- 
stitutional History");  and  finally,  all  those  sections  of 
America  settled  by  English  Puritan  New  Englandcrs,  by 
the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish,  and  by  Presbyterians  from 
France  and  Holland. 

Mr.  Froude  (^(Wi-f8«,  p.  7)  says:  "  The  first  symptom  of 
its  operation,  wherever  it  established  itself,  was  to  oblit- 
erate the  distinction  between  sins  and  crimes,  and  to  make 
the  moral  law  the  rule  for  states  as  well  as  persons."  Pas- 
cal, the  sublime  avenger  of  the  persecuted  religionists  of 
Port  Royal,  shows  in  the  first  nine  of  his  "  Provincial  Let- 
ters "  the  connection  between  the  infamous  morality  of  the 
Jesuits  and  their  Semi-pelagian  views  as  to  sin  and  grace. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  vol.  xxxvi.  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," vindicates  at  length  the  morality  of  the  theological 
doctrine  of  predestination  by  a  general  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  its  most  conspicuous  professors. 

2d.  It  appears  superfluous  to  prove  the  tendency  of  Cal- 
vinism to  promote  freedom  and  popular  government,  both 
in  Church  and  State.  Its  principles  strip  the  ministry  of 
all  sacerdotal  powers  ;  they  make  all  men  and  all  (Christians 
equal  before  God  ;  they  make  God  absolute  and  supreme 
over  all,  and  the  immediate  controller  and  dispcjser  of  hu- 
man afl'airs.  Hence  all  churches  accepting  Calvinism,  un- 
less prevented  by  external  conditions,  have  immediately 
adopted  popular  constitutions,  either  Presbyterian  or  Inde- 
pendent. 'This  is  true  of  all  the  churches  of  Switzerland, 
France,  Holland,  the  Palatin.ate,  Scotland,  America,  and  the 
free  churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  ajiparent  ex- 
ception is  the  English  Establishment.  The  history  of  its 
political  relations  exphlins  its  prclalieal  character.  Crnn- 
mer  and  the  other  Calvinistic  founders  .jf  that  Church  held, 
as  did  Archbishop  Usher,  a  very  moderate  theory  ol  the 
espiscopate,  and  submitted  to  the  constitution  actually  es- 
tablished only  for  state  reasons.  Afterwards,  as  Cnlvinisra 
became  more  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  pubhc  laith, 
Presbyterianism  was  established  by  the  Long  Purbamenl, 
and  Independency  by  the  Puritan  army  and  Protector.     It 


is  a  conspicuous  fact  of  English  history  that  high  views 
as  to  the  ]>rerogative8  of  the  ministry  have  always  an- 
tagonized Calvinistic  doctrine. 

The  political  influence  of  Calvinism  was  at  an  early  pe- 
riod discerned  by  kings  as  well  as  by  the  people.  'The 
Waldenses  were  the  freemen  of  the  ante-Reformation  pe- 
riod. The  republic  was  established  at  the  same  time  with 
Presbytery  at  Geneva.  'Ihe  Hollanders,  grouped  around 
the  sublime  figure  (d"  William  the  .^ileut  {CalrtiH  tt  Culrin- 
iil't),  performeil  deeds  of  heroism  against  odds  of  tyranny 
unpanillelcd  utterly  in  all  foregoing  and  subsequent  hi;- 
tory.  This  battle  was  fought  by  Calvinistic  Holland,  and 
the  victory  won  {l.'>yO)  completely  before  the  Armiuian 
controversies  had  commenced.  .\dd  to  these  the  French 
Huguenots,  the  .Scotch  Covenanters,  the  English  Puritans  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  WorUl,  ami  w<,'  make  gnod  our  claim 
that  Calvinists  have  been  successful  champions  of  rcgu- 
luterl  freedom  among  men. 

RancrofI,  the  historian  of  our  republic,  attributes  over 
and  over  again  the  modem  impulse  to  republican  Iil»erty  to 
the  little  republic  of  Geneva  and  to  its  Calvinistic  theology 
(vol.  i.,  2fit5:  ii..  JOl-IOl).  He  credits  tho  moulding  of 
American  institutions  chiefly  to  New  England  Independ- 
ents, an<l  to  Dutch,  French,  and  »Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians. 
"  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  signed  on  tho  20eb  of 
May,  1776,  more  than  a  year  before  that  of  July  4,  177C, 
signed  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  voieo  publicly  raised 
for  .American  independence.  And  tho  convention  by  which 
it  was  adopted  and  signed  consisted  of  twenty-seven  dele- 
gates, nine  of  whom,  including  the  president  and  secretary, 
were  ruling  elders,  and  one,  Rev.  11.  J.  Ilaleh,  was  a  Pre:- 
byterian  minister."  Tucker,  in  his  lifo  of  Jefl'crson,  say:'; 
*•  Every  one  must  bo  ])ersuaded  that  one  of  these  papers 
must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  other;"  and  Raneroft 
has  made  it  certain  that  the  Declaration  of  Jefl'erson  was 
written  a  year  after  that  of  Mecklenburg.  Tho  corre- 
spondence between  the  representative  system  and  the  grada- 
tions of  sessions,  presbyteries,  )>rovincial  synods,  and  na- 
tional general  assemblies,  developed  in  the  Westminster 
Confession,  to  the  federal  system  of  ,'^latoand  national  gov- 
ernments in  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  is  too 
remarkable  to  have  been  accidental. 

;id.  The  relation  of  Calvinism  to  education  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous and  illustrious.  The  little  republic  of  Geneva  be- 
came the  sun  of  the  European  world.  Tho  Calvinists  of 
France,  in  spite  of  all  their  embarrassments,  immediately 
founded  and  sustained  three  illustrious  theological  schools  at 
Montauban,  Saumur,  and  Sedan.  The  Huguenots  so  far  sur- 
passed their  fellow-countrymen  in  intelligence  ami  skill  that 
their  banishment  on  the  occasion  of  the  Revocation  of  tho 
Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  quickened  Ihe  manufactures  and 
trades  of  Germany,  England,  antl  .Xnierica,  and  for  a  timo 
almost  paralyzed  the  skilled  indu.-tries  of  France.  (Seo 
Weiss's  "  History  French  Protestant  Refugees.")  The  frag- 
ment of  nnirsliy  sea-eoast constituting  Holland  became  tho 
commereijil  focus  of  tho  world,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
communities  in  the  society  of  nations,  and  the  mother  of 
flourishing  colonics  in  both  hemispheres.  The  pea,<antry  of 
Scotland  has  been  raised  far  above  that  of  any  other  Eu- 
ropean nation  by  the  universal  education  afl'orded  by  her 
parish  schools.  The  ccunmon-school  system  of  Puritan 
New  England  is  opening  up  a  new  era  of  hunuin  history. 
In  this  cmintry.  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  its  his- 
tory, "  almost  every  college  and  seminary  of  learning,  and 
almost  every  academy  and  common  sehoid  even,  which  ex- 
isted, hail  been  built  up  and  sustained  by  Calvinists."  tSeo 
"New  Knglander."  October.  ISL').) 

4th.  The  martyrology  of  Calvinism  is  pre-eminent  in  ibo 
history  even  of  the  entire  Church.  We  call  to  witness  John 
Huss  anil  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  perished  for  their  adhe- 
rence to  this  faith  one  bunilred  years  before  Luther.  Tho 
Waldenses,  of  whom  were  the  ••  slaugblered  saints  whose 
bones  lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,"  the  vic- 
tims of  Ihe  reign  of"  llloody  .Mary,"  John  Rogers  and  Rish- 
o|is  Iloiqicr.  Ferrar.  Ridley,  Latimer,  anil  Cranmer.  and  their 
fellow  martyrs,  were  all  Calvinists,  as  well  as  Hamilton 
and  Wisbart,  the  victims  of  Claverhouse  ami  the  "  Killing 
Time  "of  ItiSl  in  Scotland,  and  the  victims  of  the  High 
I  ConimissionandoflhC'lilooily  Assizes  "of  England  {  I  lis;,). 
Under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  of  Spain,  Holland  had  been 
made  a  spectacle  to  all  nations  by  her  sufl'erings.  and  had 
surpassed  all  other  Christian  eommunilies  with  the  number 
I  and  steadfastness  of  her  nmrtyrs.  When  the  duke  of  Alva 
'  left  the  Netherlands.  December,  1.17.'!,  he  boasted  that  within 
five  years  he  had  delivered  eighteen  thousand  six  hun.lred 
heretics  to  tho  executioner.  ( Motley's  ••  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic."  vol.  ii.,  p.  liC.)  Moreover,  Calvinist.s  claim  the 
victims  of  Ihe  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Italy:  Ihe  history 
of  tho  Huguenots  of  France,  from  the  niarlyr-doom  of  Lo- 
clorc  (Ia2:!)  to  tho  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
1598;  tho  victims  of  the  unparalleled  atrocity  of  the  mas- 
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sacre  nf  St.  Bartholomew,  August  22,  1572,  when  some 

fifty  thousand  princes,  noblemen,  and  eomuioncrs  perished 
at  one  time  by  the  hand  of  assassins :  and  all  theliimdreds 
of  thousands  of  the  very  flower  of  France  who  fell  victims 
either  to  the  wars  which  raged  with  comparatively  short 
exceptions  from  the  Reformation  to  1085,  or  to  the  dra- 
goonings,  the  galleys,  and  the  expatriation  which  preceded 
and  followed  that  dreadful  time. 

5th.  Calvinism  has  been  proved  an  eminent  incentive  to 
all  missi(jnary  enterprises,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  is,  of 
course,  acknowledged  that  several  Christian  bodies  not 
characterized  by  what  are  geucrally  regarded  as  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Calvinism  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
tinguished l)y  missionary  zeal  and  efficiency.  The  most 
remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  the  Nestorians 
in  Western  and  Central  Asia  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
century,  the  Moravians  from  1732,  and  the  AVesleyan  Meth- 
odists from  about  1769  to  the  present  time.  These  bodies 
(except  the  Nestorian)  may  be  said  to  be  eminently  evan- 
gelical and  Augustinian  in  the  general  usage  of  that  term, 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  Calvinism  set  forth  in  this  article 
in  its  most  essential  priucijdes  of  total  depravity,  moral 
inability,  and  dopcndeuec  upon  divine  grace.  And  it  is  ob- 
vious that  these  evangelical  principles,  common  to  these 
great  missionary  churches,  with  others  whose  Augustinian- 
ism  is  more  pronounced,  must  supply  the  strongest  incen- 
tives and  encouragements  possible  to  urge  all  Christians  to 
the  rescue  of  their  perishing  fellow-men. 

In  the  early  Church,  St.  Patrick,  the  missionary  of  Ire- 
land, fifth  century;  Augustine,  the  missionary  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  England;  and  Columba  and  his  missionary 
college  at  lona  in  the  Hebrides,  and  his  disciples  the  Cul- 
dces,  iu  the  sixth  century,  as  well  as  the  Lollards,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wicklifie,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  all  of 
the  general  school  of  St.  Augustine.  la  1555,  through  Ad- 
miral Coligny,  Calvin  sent  two  ministers  to  the  heathen  in 
Brazil.  Cromwell  in  the  next  century  proposed  to  appoint 
a  council  to  promote  the  Protestant  religion  in  opposition 
to  the  congregation  De  Proparfnnda  Fide  in  Rome.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  colonics  was  the  conversion  of  savages 
and  the  extension  of  the  Church.  The  charter  of  the  •*  iSo- 
cicty  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  iu  Foreign  Parts" 
w.as  granted  by  the  Calvinistic  prince  AViUiam  III.  As  to 
the  number  of  missionaries  to  the  heathen  employed  by 
the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  jirescnt, 
the  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  statement  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  several  confessions  in  England  and 
America  and  on  the  Continent :  Congregational,  including 
the  Baptists  (all  Calvinists),  about  400;  Episco])al,  a 
majority  of  those  supporting  missions  being  of  the  Evan- 
gelical school,  and  many  of  these  being  Calvinists,  about 
310;  Presbyterians,  about  430;  Moravians,  about  160; 
Methodists,  about  300. 

D.  Literature. — This  is  so  immeasurable  that  only  a  few 
books  of  the  greatest  intei-est  from  the  stand-point  of  this 
article  will  be  mentioned:  "S.  AurcHi  Augustini  Hippo- 
nensis  Episcopi  Opera,"  of  different  editions,  especially 
his  Anti-pelagian  writings  collected  in  the  tenth  tome  of 
Ed.  Bened.,Par.  1G90;  '*  The  Works  of  John  Calvin,"  espe- 
cially his  ''Institutes,"  his  **  Consensus  Gencvensis,"  and 
his  "Letters,"  by  Bonnet:  **  The  Treatise  on  Predestina- 
tion," by  Moses  Amyraldus,  Saumur,  1634.  and  his  "An- 
swer" to  Hoard's  '*  Doctrinte  J.  Calvin  Befensio;"  "The 
Works  of  John  Owen,"  Edinburgh,  1S50  ;  "The  Institutes 
of  Theology"  of  Francis  Turretin,  Geneva.  16S2;  "  Col- 
lectio  Confessionum  in  Ecclesiis  Reforraatis  Publicatarum," 
Nieme^ver,  and  "Libri  Symbolici  Ecclesiie  Evangelica?  sive 
Concordia,"  Ilase;  AViggers's  "Historical  Presentations  of 
Augustinianism  and  Pelagianism,"  translated  by  Ralph 
Emerson;  "  The  Works  of  the  Parker  Society,"  1841-55; 
Mozley's  "Treatise  on  the  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination ;"  Goode's  "Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,"  and  his  "  Effects  of  Infant  Baptism  ;" 
"The  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards;"  "The  Reformers  and 
the  Theology  of  the  Reformation,"  and  "  Historical  The- 
ol'>Sy/'  ^y  William  Cunningham.  D.  D. :  "  Calvinism,"  an 
address  by  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A.,  delivered  at  St. 
Andrew's,  March  17,  1871 ;  •'  History  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion and  Church,"  by  Augustus  Xeander,  translated  by 
Torrey  ;  Xeander's  "  Ilistory  of  Christian  Dogmas,"  trans- 
lated byRyland;  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  by 
Philip  Schaff,  D.  D. ;  Pascal's  "  Provincial  Letters,"  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  McCrie,  D.  D. ;  Motley's  "  History  of  the 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;"  Xeal's  "  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans;" Macaulay's  "History  of  England"  and  "Miscel- 
lanies;" "Disserta.tion  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philos- 
ophy," note  0,  included  in  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  ;  "  Our  Theology  and  its  Developments," 
by  Dr.  £.  P.  Humphrey,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion; "  Comparative  Influence  of  Calvinism  and  Armiuian- 


ism  on  Civil  Liberty;"  "The  New  Englander,"  Oct.,  1845; 
Bancroft's  "History  of  the  U.S."    (See  also  the  article 
Armixius,  Aumixianism,  by  D.  D.  Whedos,  D.  D.,  LL.D.) 
'  A.  A.  Hodge. 

Calvinistic  Methodists,  in  Great  Britain,  are  in 
three  divisions:  (1)  "  Whitetield's  Connection,"  dating  from 
1741;  (2)  "Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,"  dating  from 
1748;  (3)  "Welsh  Methodists,"  from  about  1750. 

Cal'vy,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co.. 
Mo.,  about  55  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Jefferson  City.     Pop.  2100. 

Calx  (gen.  cah-ia).  the  Latin  name  of  quicklime,  was 
applied  by  the  alchemists  to  many  products  of  eomhustion 
or  oxidation,  especially  to  those  obtained  from  metals  and 
other  minerals,  which  were  supposed  to  be  converted  into 
earths. 

Calyoan'thus  [from  the  Gr.  xaAi'f.  a  "cup,"  and  a»eo9. 
a  "flower;"  the  l>ottom  of  the  flower  being  cu])-shaped],  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Calycanthaceiv,  allied  to 
Rosacea?.  It  comprises  only  a  few  known  species,  which 
are  natives  of  the  U.  S.  and  Jajian.  and  are  shrubs  with 
square  stems.  The  flowers,  bark,  and  leaves  are  fragrant 
and  aromatic.  The  Cfiii/cauthnsjioridns,  a  native  of  Caro- 
lina, called  Carolina  allspice  and  sweet-seentcd  shrub,  is 
cultivated  in  many  gardens  of  the  U.  S.  Its  flowers  are  of 
a  lurid  purple  or  rich-brown  color. 

Cal'ydon  [(!Jr.  KaAvSoii'].  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
of  yEtolia,  on  the  river  Evenus,  a  few  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
continued  to  be  an  important  city  in  tbe  historical  period. 
Calydo'nian  Huut,  The,  in  classic  mythology,  was 
a  celebrated  enterprise  against  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged 
the  dominions  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon.  Among  the 
heroes  who  took  part  in  this  hunt  were  Meleager,  Theseus, 
Jason,  and  Nestor. 

Calym'eiie,  a  genus  of  fossil  trilobites,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other 
genera  of  lliat  order  by  the 
faculty  which  the  animal 
bad  <^if  rolling  itself  up  into 
a  ball,  in  which  form  they 
are  often  found.  This  ge- 
nus is  characteristic  of  the 
Silurian  formation.  The 
Cahjiucne  fHnnnnhnrhii^ 
sometimes  called  "  Dudley 
locust,"  is  remarkable  as 
a  long-surviving  species  which  is  found  in  beds  of  several 
successive  periods  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 

Calyp'so  [Gr.  KaAvi/yw],  a  beautiful  nymph  and  demi- 
goddess  of  classic  mythology,  who  was,  according  to  Homer, 
a  daughter  of  Atlas.  She  reigned  over  the  island  of  Ogygia, 
on  which  Ulysses  landed  after  he  had  been  shipwrecked. 
She  treated  him  kindly,  and  tempted  him  to  marry  her  with 
the  promise  of  immortality,  which  he  declined  for  the  sake 
of  Penelope. 

Calyp'so  Borea'lis,  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Orchidacea?,  growing  in  cold  bogs  and  wet 
woods  of  the  Northern  U.  S.  and  Canada.  The  flower  is 
variegated  with  purple,  pink,  and  yellow.  It  has  a  single, 
nearly  heart-shaped  leaf. 

Calyp'tra,  the  hood  which  covers  the  umlike  spore- 
case  of  certain  mossce. 

Calyptrie'a  [Gr.  KaXvmpa,  a  "head-dress  or  veil"],  a 
genus  of  gasteropod  mollusks,  the  type  of  a  family,  Calyp- 
trreidfo,  formerly  included  in  the  genus  Patcfht.  or  limpet, 
and  stiil  known  as  chambered  limpets,  bonnet  limpets,  and 
slipper  limpets.  The  shell  is  limpet-shaped,  but  the  apex  is 
spiral,  and  has  a  calcareous  process  from  its  inner  surface 
for  the  attachment  of  a  muscle.  The  Calyptra^idas  differ  in 
shape,  some  being  very  flat,  and  others  very  conical;  some 
are  elongated  and  slipper-like.  The  species  arc  generally 
natives  of  the  shores  of  warm  climates.  Calyptrieida?  are 
common  in  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks.  Fifty  living  spe- 
cies are  known, 

Ca'lyx,  plu.  Cal'yces  [Gr.  xoAuf ,  a  "  cup  ;'*  Fr.  calice], 
a  botanical  term  applied  to  the  flower-cup,  which  is  the 
outermost  of  the  proper  floral  envelopes,  or  of  the  circles 
of  modified  leaves  which  surround  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  along  with  them  constitute  the  flower.  The  leaves 
or  sejiarate  parts  of  the  calyx  are  called  ncpah.  They  are 
generally  green,  but  in  some  cases  are  richly  colored  and 
petidoifj,  as  in  the  Mi rahilis.  Sub  ia  ^jj/endeii^,  and  Fiichnia. 
The  calvx  serves  to  protect  the  interior  organs  of  the  flower. 
If  it  falls  off  before  the  corolla,  it  is  called  cadnroun,  and 
if  it  remains  until  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  called  persistent. 
When  the  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  it  is 
superior,  and  when  quite  free  from  the  sides  of  the  ovary, 
it  is  inferior. 
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Cam,  or  Granta,  ii  river  of  England,  risea  in  Essex, 
flows  uorlh-rastwaid  through  Cambridgeshire,  and  eiiterB 
the  Ouso  :j*  miles  above  Ely.  Length,  about  411  miles.  It 
is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Cambridge,  wiiieh  derives 
its  name  from  it.  The  Cam  is  considered  as  a  elassic 
stream,  on  account  of  its  associations  with  Cambridge 
University. 

Cam,  or  Camb,  in  machinery,  is  a  contrivance  for 
converting  a  uniform  rotatory  motion  into  a  varied  rec- 
tilinear motion.  The  end  of  a  roil  which  i.^  free  to  move 
only  in  tho  direction  of  its  length  is  held  in  contact,  by 
the  .action  of  a  spring  or  weight,  with  the  edge  of  an  ir- 
rcgularly-shai)ed  mass  which  revolves  uniformly  u)ion  an 
a.\is.  A  Viiried  motion  is  thus  (■ommuuieated  to  the  rod, 
wliieh  carries  with  it  the  machinery  by  which  the  motion 
is  to  bo  applied. 

C'ain  (DioGo),  a  Portuguese  navigator  who  in  M8-t  ex- 
plored the  W.  coast  of  Africa  S.  of  tho  equator, 

C'amaicii.     Sec  Camaveit. 

faniahlulen'sians,  or  Camal'ilolitfs,  an  order 
of  monks  louniied  about  lUlS  by  .Saint  Romuabi  at  Carnal-  ! 
doli,  in   tho  A]ienuines.   about  :W    miles    from    Florence.  ' 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes — Cienobites  and  Ere- 
mites— and  follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict.    There  are 
also  a  few  houses  of  Camaldolite  nuns. 

Caman'che,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  la.,  on  tho  I 
Mississijipi   River,  about  3o   miles  above  Davenport.     It 
is  on  a  railroad  which  extends  from   Clinton   to  the   Mis- 
souri Uiver.  and  is  5   miles  S.  W.  of  Clinton.     Pop.  810; 
of  Camanehe  township.  14o.*J. 

Camanche  Indians,     See  Comanche  Indians. 

Camar'go,  a  post-township  of  Douglas  co..  111.  P.  ISOS. 

Camargue,  La,  a  ]iopulous  islaml  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Rouches-du-RhOne.  is  at  the  mouth  nf  the  Rlione. 
and  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  anus  of  that  river.  It  is 
an  alluvial  fertile  delta,  partly  occupied  by  marshes.  .\rea, 
about  240  square  miles.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  ob- 
tained here. 

Camari^lla,  a  Spanish  word,  the  diminutive  of  camara, 
a  ''  chamber,"  signifies,  literally,  a  "  little  chamber."  It  is 
applied  to  the  private  chamber  or  cabinet  c)f  the  king  of 
Spain,  or  to  his  courtiers  and  eonlidential  advisers,  who 
usually  had  great  power  in  the  government  and  exerted  a 
pernicious  influence.  The  term  is  also  used  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  and  languages  to  denote  the  influence  of 
courtiers  and  secret  counsellors,  counteracting  the  opinious 
and  policy  of  tho  legitimate  ministers. 

Ciimari'na,  a  celebrated  Greek  city  of  Sicily,  on  tho 
southern  coast,  about  20  miles  E.  of  Gcla.  It  was  foumled 
by  a  colony  of  Syracusa-ns  in  SUD  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  no 
trace  of  it  now  exists. 

Camas'sia  [from  its  Nootka  Indian  name,  cnmatifi  or 
qitaiiKiah],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceic, 
consists  of  a  single  species,  the  Vnmttisia  enriifriitii,  the  qua- 
niash  of  the  Nootka  Indians.  It  grows  in  swampy  places 
in  the  U.  S.  west  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  and  resembles 
th(!  Srilhi.  having  bulbs  which  the  savages  use  as  food. 

Camaycu  (or  Camaicu)  and  Mon'oelironic  are 
French  terms  used  to  denote  a  painting  in  a  single  color. 
Pictures  of  several  tints,  which  do  not  represent  the  natural 
colors  of  objects,  are  said  to  bo  en  mniai/eu.  The  same 
term  may  be  properly  applied  to  ilrawiugs  in  India  ink 
and  red  chalk,  as  well  as  engravings. 

Camb.     See  Cam. 

Cambacferfes  (.Iean  Jacques  Rkois).  duke  of  Parma, 
an  able  French  statesman  and  lawyer,  born  at  Montpellier 
Oct.  IS,  17.53.  He  was  elected  in  17SI2  a  membei:  of  tho 
National  Convention,  in  which  ho  acted  a  cautious  and 
moderate  part.  After  the  death  of  Robespierre  f'.lth  Tlier- 
midor.  IT'.U)  he  was  president  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  opposcil  the  continuance  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, lie  became  a  member  of  tho  Institute  about  IT'.IB. 
About  the  end  of  I  "'.Ml  he  was  appointed  second  er)nsul  by 
Bonaparte,  of  whom  he  became  a  faithful  adherent,  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  rC'daction  of  tbi'  civil  code. 
Under  the  empire  he  was  areh-chancellor  and  president  of 
the  council  of  state.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was 
Napoleon's  minister  of  iusliee.  He  held  uo  ollicc  after  the 
Ileslorntion  of  1810.     Died  Mar.  .i,  182+. 

Cambay',  a  seaport-town  of  Hindosfan,  is  at  the  head 
of  llirtlalf  of  Cambav.andon  the  right  bank  of  the  Jlyhee, 
82  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  'Surat.  It  has  a  line  nuisque.  several 
Hindoo  temples,  and  a  curious  subterranean  Booddhist 
temple.  Kuined  palaces  and  mosques  attest  the  former 
magnificence  and  extent  of  this  town,  which  was  onco 
much  more  populous  than  it  is  now.  One  cause  of  its 
decline  was  the  increasing  shallowness  of  the  gulf.  It  still 
exports  cotton,  grain,  ivory,  etc.     Pop.  about  10.000. 


Cambay,  Gulf  of,  is  an  inlet  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  in 
the  W.  part  of  Hindostan.  It  is  about  75  miles  long,  and 
exten.ls  in  a  nearly  X.  and  S.  direction.  The  width  of  tho 
entrance,  which  is  the  widest  part,  is  X2  miles  or  more.  It 
receives  the  rivers  Xerbudda.  Taplee,  .Myhee,  and  Suliber- 
inutlcc.  The  tide  here  is  very  rapid,  and  rises  about  thirty 
feet, 

Cam'ber  [Fr.  mmbrc],  a  terra  applied  by  bnildem  to 

the  slight  degree  of  arching  which  is  usually  t,iven  to 
beams  or  other  parts  of  a  frame  in  order  to  eomprnsule  the 
settlement  of  the  various  parts  or  the  subsidence  of  the 
joints,  Candier  in  shipbuibling  signifies  a  curvature  up- 
ward, or  a  convexity.  .\  deck  is  said  to  he  "  eambctcd  " 
when  it  is  higher  amidships  than  at  the  bow  or  stern. 

Cambis'ta,  an  Italian  word  signifying  "a  banker," 
"a  money-changer."  It  is  also  usel  us  the  title  of  a  book 
in  which  tho  moneys,  weights,  and  luensures  of  various 
nations  are  given  in  tho  equivalents  of  some  particular 
natio]i. 

Cam'biuin,  in  botany,  a  mucilaginous,  viscid  sub- 
stance which  is  secreted  between  the  liber  auil  alburnuiu  of 
exogenous  trees  and  other  plants  in  early  spring.  It  is 
supposied  by  some  physiologists  to  bo  the  nuitter  out  of 
which  new  wood  and  bark  are  formed;  by  others,  to  be  K 
preparation  of  orgaliizable  matter  out  of  which  the  hori- 
zontal growth  of  the  cellular  system  and  the  vertical  growth 
of  the  woody  system  nniy  be  nourished  iluring  their  re- 
spective developments.  These  are  the  old  views.  Cambium 
is  now  known  to  consist  of  forming  cells  of  wood  and  bark 
gorged  with  rich  sap. 

Cambo'dia  is  known  under  three  different  names:  first, 
A'niii/xx'li  /hi,  wliieh  is  given  to  it  in  the  sacred  liouks  :  )'ou- 
(//■«(  S/.-ini,thr  appellation  by  which  it  is  best  known  to  for- 
eigners; and  h'hamain,  the  cuminon  name  used  among  tho 
natives  themselves.  This  vast  kingdom  lies  between  Laos 
on  the  N.  and  Cochin  China  on  the  E..  the  China  Sea  and 
the  (iulf  of  Siam  on  the  S..  and  the  kingdom  ot  Slum  proper 
on  the  \V.  The  country  between  Cambodia  and  Siam  is  an 
inclined  plane  falling  oft'  to  the  sea.  beginning  from  the 
Khoa  Dong  Reke.  or  the  highlands  of  Korat,  which  con- 
stitutes the  first  platform  of  the  terraces  that  gradually 
ascend  to  tlu"  mountain-chain  of  Laos.  Khoa  Dong  Keke. 
the  Cambodian  .\tlas.  includes  in  its  domain  a  niagnitieeiit 
and  extensive  forest,  Dong  P'hya  Fai.  or  "  the  forest  o!  the 
Lord  of  Fire."  whence  issue  many  beautiful  streams  to  flow 
into  the  Pacliim  River.  Its  area  is  about  2jtt,'.»tl0  square 
kilometres.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  a  little  over 
l.OOtl.OOO,  The  religion  is  Booddhisni.  with  a  small  but 
rapidly  growing  proportion  of  converts  l<i  Komaii  Catholic- 
ism. It  is  subdivifled  into  Xorthern  and  Southern  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  great  province  of  Cancao  on  the  S.  E..  and 
it  teems  with  every  species  of  mineral  ami  vegetable  wealth. 
Near  the  coast  the  country  is  covered  with  woods;  a  little 
farther  inland,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  land  is  well  cultivated.  But  in  the  interior  it 
abounds  with  impenetrable  jungles,  where  elephants,  lions, 
tigers,  and  wild  buiraloes  liml  shelter  and  ailord  excellent 
sport  to  the  natives,  who  hunt  them  in  large  p:trties  for 
their  ivory  an<l  skins.  Deer,  hogs,  goats,  and  a  great  many 
species  of  wild  fowl  abound  in  the  forests,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  cultivated  districts.  The  country  abounds  in  iron, 
tin.  jirecious  stones,  teak,  sandal,  ami  other  wood,  gam- 
boge and  numerous  other  dyestuffs.  The  finest  gamboge  is 
|)rodueeil  by  the  tree  O'ttniiiiit  fjitnihoi/tiiih-ii;  and  Bantabiing 
is  noteil  lor  its  gold-mines.  Saigon  annually  exports  quan- 
tities of  pepper,  rice,  cardamoms,  cotton,  hides,  horns,  and 
cocoanut  oil. 

The  climate  is  warm  btit  wholesome,  the  scenery  varied 
and  beautiful ;  the  navigation  of  the  llulf  of  Siam  ami  the 
China  Sea,  along  with  such  ."plendid  rivers  as  the  Jleikolig 
and  the  Saikong.  magnitieent  foicsis  of  fine  woods,  emllcss 
crojis  of  rice.  Indian  corn,  sugar-cane,  and  tea.  and  \a.-t 
plantations  of  mulberry  trees  lor  the  rearing  of  silkworms, 
pnidneing  the  finest  article  of  silk,  are  some  of  the  pros- 
pective ndvantagts  of  the  superb  region  to  which  Saigon 
is  the  key.  The  export  of  rice  alone  for  the  month  of 
Aug.,  1870.  amounted  to  IHO.OOO  nicul.s  sent  to  Europe. 
Mauritius,  Singapore.  Malacca,  China,  and  .lapan.  The 
arrivals  for  that  month  at  the  port  of  Saigon  alone  wero 
thirty-two  ves.sels.  of  from  200  to  2000  Ions,  and  tlier"'  were 
twenty  vessels  loading  under  the  British.  French,  and  Ger- 
man flags,  aggregating  0000  tons;  and  indigo  and  silk  are 
now  cultivated  with  splemlid  prospects  id'  success. 

The  kingdom  id'  Cambodia  was  in  its  day  not  only  Inde- 
pendent, but  powerful.  As  to  its  antiquity,  two  opinions 
prevail;  one  ascribing  to  it  a  duratb.n  of  LIOO  years,  tho 
other  2400.  The  native  historians  reckon  2400  years  fnun 
the  building  of  tho  wonderful  temples  found  in  the  neigh- 
Iiorhnoil  of  Angkor,  near  the  great  lake  Talasap.  Angkor 
has  even  at  this  day  sullicicnl  ].ro..l'.  in  it-  mcmoniMe  niins. 
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that  it  was  at  some  remote  period  the  centre  of  a  wealthy, 
powerful,  and  highly  civilized  state.  Its  decline  probably 
dates  from  the  dispersion  of  the  Indian  Booddhists,  which 
took  place  from  seven  to  five  centuries  before  Christ.  The 
ruins  of  Angkor  Tom  or  watt  are  still  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  preservation,  and  are  composed  of  a  central  tower  sur- 
rounded by  four  turrets  and  flanked  by  two  other  towers, 
all  connected  together  by  extensive  galleries.  At  the  top 
of  the  central  tower  are  four  immense  heads  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  and  every  available  space  on  these  buildings  is  filled 
with  exquisite  sculptures  in  bas-relief.  The  scenes  are 
drawn  from  the  ancient  mythological  books  of  the  Cam- 
bodians. There  are  here,  also,  several  gigantic  stone 
bridges  of  almost  superhum.an  magnitude  and  solidity. 

During  the  reign  of  His  Siamese  Majesty  Phra-Chow- 
Maha-Chakraphat.  who  reigned  in  Ayodhia,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Siam,  in  the  Siamese  civil  era  900  (correspond- 
ing to  1540  of  our  Christian  era),  the  Cambodians  fitted  out 
an  immense  army  and  attacked  Siam,  marched  their  forces 
as  far  as  Bangnah  and  Phrakanong,  ancient  seaport-towns 
of  Siam,  which  they  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  Siamese 
thereupon  set  out  with  a  powerful  army  and  took  possession 
of  Inthapataburee,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cambodia,  and 
remaineil  masters  of  the  citadel  until  the  emperor  of  Cam- 
bodia acknowledged  himself  penitent  and  willing  to  become 
tributary  to  Siam.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  dissensions 
among  the  reigning  family  led  to  weakness,  and  Cambodia 
fell  under  the  control  of  the  Annamites,  who  exacted  heavy 
tribute,  and  at  last,  in  1809,  unblushingly  divided  its  prov- 
I         inces  between  themselves  and  the  Siamese. 

The  name  Cochin  China  was  applied  to  it  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  thought  they  saw  a  likeness  in  it  to  Cochin  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  1471  it  was  reunited  to  the  great 
province  of  Tonkin.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  broke 
away,  and  in  1774.  after  a  long  and  terrific  war.  Tonkin 
was  reduced  to  submission  and  incorporated  that  fine  coun- 
try with  the  kingdom  of  Annam.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  European  influence  first  began  to  be  felt  in  this  region. 
The  emperor  of  Cambodia,  Chow  Ngayen.  felt  the  need  of 
some  support,  and  offered,  through  a  Christian  missionary 
who  was  a  bisho])  in  the  country,  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  France.  On  this  many  French  oflicers  went 
to  the  new  kingdom  in  the  East,  disciplined  its  armies,  and 
took  a  share  in  the  government.  In  1S20  the  old-school 
Booddhists,  in  order  to  revenge  the  indiscriminate  pillage 
of  the  French  officers  on  the  property  of  the  simple  inhab- 
itants, instituted  a  ferocious  ]iersecution  of  the  Christians. 
Since  then.  French  fleets  have  been  sent  out  to  demand  in- 
demnities and  protect  the  Catholic  missionaries.  Thus, 
France  and  other  European  nations  have  made  their  way 
into  .\nnam.  until  now  France  holds  the  best  part  of  South- 
ern Cochin  China  and  the  whole  of  the  fine  province  of  Cam- 
bodia. Mrs.  Anna  H.  Leonowexs. 

Cambon  (JosF.rn).  a  French  statesman  and  financier, 
born  at  Montpcllicr  June  17,  1756.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Xational  Convention  in  17y2,  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  1793.  He  promoted  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in 
1794.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  finance  he  made 
several  able  reports,  and  is  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  financial  system  of  France.  He  procured 
the  adoption  of  the  great  book  or  register  of  the  public 
debt.  He  held  no  office  under  the  empire,  was  exiled  in 
1S16,  and  died  Feb.  15,  1820. 

Cam'borne,  a  town  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  11  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Falmouth.  Here  is  a  church  which  has  a  stone 
inscription  of  the  tenth  century.  Productive  mines  of  cop- 
per, tin,  and  lead  are  worked  in  this  vicinity.     Pop.  7500. 

Cambray  [Lat.  Camamcum'],  a  fortified  city  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Schelde,  45  miles  by  rail 
N.  N.  E.  of  St.-Quentin,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  linens,  called  cambrics.  Cambray  is  an 
ancient  city,  with  gabled  houses,  handsome  streets,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  ancient  towers  and  gates.  It 
has  manufactures  of  laces,  tulles,  leather,  soap,  etc.  Pop. 
22,207. 

Cam'bria,  the  ancient  and  Latin  name  of  Wales,  which 
the  Romans  called  Britannia  Secunda.  Cambria  is  derived 
from  Ci/titrif,  by  which  name  the  Welsh  people  have  always 
called  themselves. 

Cambria,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Area,  670  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  Conemaugh  Creek,  both  of  which 
rise  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  uneven, 
and  traversed  by  precipitous  ravines.  Grain,  wool,  pota- 
toes, and  dairy  products  are  extensively  raised.  Bitu- 
minous coal  and  iron  are  abundant  here,  and  lumber  is  the 
chief  article  of  export.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Central 
R.  R.     Capital,  Ebensburg.     Pop.  36,569. 


Cambria,  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.    P.  1683. 

Cambria,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.    P.  339. 

Cambria,  a  post-township  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.  With- 
in its  limits  there  are  pre-historic  remains  of  a  fortification, 
etc.  covering  six  acres.     Pop.  2145. 

Cambria,  a  post-borough  of  Cambria  co..  Pa.    P.  1744. 

Cambria,  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1086. 

Cambria,  a  post-village  of  Courtland  and  Randolph 
townships,  Columl>ia  co..  Wis.     Pop.  502. 

Cam'brian  Rocks  (or  System),  a  name  given  by 
Prof.  Sedgwick  to  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous  rocks,  on 
account  of  their  extensive  development  in  North  Wales 
{Cambria).  They  are  in  part  the  equivalents  of  rocks  de- 
scribed by  Murchison  as  lower  Silurian.  The  Cambrian 
is  therefore  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  a  subordinate 
member  of  the  Silurian  group.  The  government  geological 
surveyors  confined  the  term  to  a  series  of  sandstones,  slates, 
and  gritstones  which  underlie  the  Silurian  lingula  beds. 

Cam'bric,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  lightest  and 
finest  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  originally  made  at  Cam- 
brai,  in  France,  whence  the  name  is  derived.  In  1563  l)utch 
emigrants  introduced  the  manufacture  into  England. 

Cam'bridge  [anc.  Granta;  Lat.  Cantabro/ia'].  a  town 
of  England,  capital  of  Cambridgeshire,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Cam.  and  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, 48  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  London.  The  site  is  level,  and 
the  town  is  embosomed  among  lofty  trees.  It  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  great  universities  of  England,  and  contains 
many  noble  edifices  belonging  to  that  institution.  Among 
the  remarkable  buildings  of  the  town  are  Trinity  church 
and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ^t'hich  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  has  a  round  tower.  It  is  said 
that  Cambridge  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  S71  A.  D. 
The  Doomsday  Book  mentions  it  as  an  important  place 
under  the  name  of  Grentebrige.  It  obtained  a  charter  from 
King  John  in  1200.  .Jeremy  Taylor  was  born  here.  Cam- 
bridge returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  besides  those 
who  represent  the  university.     Pop.  in  1871,  30,074. 

Cambridge,  a  post-village  of  Union  township,  Storey 
CO.,  la.     Pop.  200. 

Cambridge,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Henry  eo..  111., 
140  miles  N.  hy  W.  trom  Sjiringheld,  is  the  chief  inter- 
mecliate  station  and  grain-market  on  the  Peoria  and  Rock 
Island  Railway.  It  has  two  weekly  papers.  Pojt.  of  tp. 
1682.    Geo.  C.Smith,  Ed.  "Hesry  Coc.ntv  Chro.nicle." 

Cambridge,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Mc. 
Pop.  472. 

Cambridge,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Dorchester  co., 
Md.,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Choptank  River.  50  miles  S. 
E.  of  Anna])oIis.  The  invcr  is  here  about  2  miles  wide. 
Cambridge  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Dorchester  and 
Delaware  R.  R.,  which  extends  33  miles  to  Seaford.  It 
has  academies  for  both  sexes,  four  hotels,  five  churches — 
four  M.  E.  and  one  Episcopal — a  flouring  mill,  a  tobacco 
and  a  stave  factory,  and  four  canning  establishments. 
It  has  three  weekly  papers.     Pop.  16!I2. 

Joseph  P.  Johnson,  Ed.  "News." 

Cambridge,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the 
shire-towns  of  Middlesex  co.,  is  on  the  N.  W.  bank  of  the 
Charles  River,  which  is  here  about  1  mile  wide,  and  sepa- 
rates Cambridge  from  Boston.  Cambridge,  though  incor- 
porated as  one  city,  was  formerly  divided  into  several 
villages,  the  local  names  of  which  still  survive:  these  are 
Old  Cambridge.  Cambridgeport,  East  Cambridge,  and  North 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  is  in  Old  Cambridge. 
Cambridgeport  and  East  Cambridge  contain  many  mer- 
cantile houses  and  manufactories,  mostly  of  glass,  furni- 
ture, organs,  steam-engines,  and  boilers.  East  Cambridge 
is  connected  with  Boston  and  Charlestown  by  bridges. 
West  Boston  Bridge  connects  Cambridgeport  with  Boston. 
In  the  whole  city  there  are  thirty  churches,  six  national 
banks,  and  four  savings  banks.  Extensive  printing  estab- 
lishments exist  here,  and  the  first  printing-office  in  America 
was  located  in  Cambridge.  There  are  two  weekly  news- 
papers. Near  Harvard  University  is  a  fine  soldiers'  monu- 
ment, erected  in  1869-70  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  The  city 
hall  is  in  Cambridgeport.  Cambridge  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  plain,  contains  some  handsome  public  buildings,  and 
a  great  number  of  elegant  private  residences,  with  spacious 
grounds  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and  flowering  plants. 
The  city  is  furnished  with  water  from  Fresh  Pond,  the  con- 
sumption being  about  2.000,000  gallons  daily.  Pop.  in 
1850,  15,215:  in  1870,  39,634;  in  1873  (estimated),  50,000. 
Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  187.3, 862,421,215. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  England,  having  been 
settled  in  1630.    (See  Hakv.\rd  Universitt.) 

H.  R.  Harding,  Ed.  '•  Cambridge  Press." 
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Cambridge,  a  post-township  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich. 

rop.  1110. 

Cambridge,  a po8t-villagc,  capital  of  Isanti  co.,  Minn., 
on  Rum  llivur,  about  44  miles  N.  of  Minneapolis.  Pop.  of 
Cambridge  township,  374. 

Cambridge,  a  post-villago  of  Elackwater  township, 

Saline  CO.,  'Mv.     Pup.  375. 

Cambridge,  a  township  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.     Pop.  28. 

Cambridge,  a  post-village  of  Wa.^iington  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  11.,  :',:i  miles  N.  E.  of  Al- 
bany'. It  has  a  national  bank,  a  fine  academy,  a  foundry 
and  machine-shop,  two  tanneries,  a  cigar-factory,  seven 
churches,  four  hotel.i,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  It  has 
also  a  fine  driving  p.ark.  Pop.  1530,  of  which  SIfi"  are  in 
White  Creek  township  ;  pop.  of  Camljridgc  township,  25S9. 
Ed.  *' Washington  Cot'NTV  Post." 

Cambridge,  a  post-village,  capital  of  (iuernsey  eo., 
0.,  siluated  on  Will's  Creek  ami  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
(Central  Ohio  ilivision)  and  Marietta  and  Pitlsburg  1!.  Rb., 
in  a  good  agricultural  and  mineral  region,  Sn  miles  E.  of 
Columbus  and  H.'i  miles  N.  of  Marietta.  It  has  fiveehurches, 
two  monthly  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  a  national  bank, 
and  several  mills.     P.  2193;  of  Cambridge  township,  3f)24. 

LkNI'KSTY  &   GOODERL,  Pi'BS.  "  (ilKKNSKV  TlMKS." 

Cambridge,  a  post-borough  and  towiishi]i  of  Crawford 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  French  Creek  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  R.  R.,  14  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Mcadville.  It  has  one 
weekly  ]iaper.      Total  ])0p.  1199. 

Cambridge,  a  post-township  of  Lamoille  co.,  Vt.,  sit- 
natetl  at  the  foot  of  Blount  Mansfield  on  the  Lanojille  River 
and  the  Lamoille  Valley  R.  R.  It  contains  two  villages, 
Cambridge  Borough  and  Jeifersonville.  Surrouniled  by 
fine  scenery,  it  is  extensively  visited  by  ])leasure-8eekcr8 
in  summer.     It  has  one  news])aper.     Pop.  lHol. 

A.  N.  Merchant,  Pitb.  **  Valley  Sentinel." 

Cambridge  (Adolphus  Frederick),  Dike  of,  the 
seventh  son  of  George  III.  of  England,  was  born  Feb.  25, 
1774.  Ho  entered  the  army  about  1790,  was  appointed 
gij\'ernor  of  Hanover  in  1810,  and  viceroy  of  that  king- 
dom in  1S31.     Died  July  8,  1850. 

Cambridge  (George  William  Frederick  Charles), 
Di'KE  OF,  a  British  general,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
liorn  Mar.  26,  1819.  He  became  a  major-general  in  1845. 
served  in  the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  and  was  appointed 
acting  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  1856, 
and  field-marshal  in  1862. 

Cambridge  City,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Whitewater  Kiver,  15  miles  W.  of  Richmoml.  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pan-Handle  R.  R.  with  the  AVhito 
Water  Valley,  the  Fort  Wiiyne  Muncie  and  Cincinnati  and 
the  .Jeffersonville  branch  roads.  It  has  a  natioiml  liank 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000,  the  car-shops  of  the  Indiana 
Car  Company,  employing  300  hands  and  manufacturing 
six  cars  a  day,  and  other  manufactures.  There  is  ono 
newspaper.    P.  2162.     Ed.  "  Cajibhidge  Citv  Tiiiuine." 

Cambridge  Platform,  a  system  of  church  govern- 
ment drawn  up  by  a  synod  at  Cambridge,  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1648.  The  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England  at  that  time  differed  somewhat  in  regard 
to  discipline,  some  being  inclined  to  Presliyferianism  and 
others  to  Independency,  while  the  majority  avoided  both 
extremes.  The  synod  reaflirmed  the  doctrines  taught  in 
the  Westminster  Confession,  but  recommended  a  fi)rin  of 
church  discipline  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  now 
prevails  in  the  Congregational  churches. 

Cam'bridgeshire,  a  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  river  Nen,  on  the  E.  by  ^■orf'olk  and  Suf- 
f..lk,  on  tho  S.  by  Essex  and  Hertford,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Bedford  and  Huntingdon.  Area,  820  square  miles.  Pop, 
in  1871, 18B.363,  The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  fens  or  marshes.  The 
northern  portion  is  part  of  the  Behforo  Level  (which  see). 
The  soil  is  fertile,  .and  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Among  the  st.aplo  products  are  wheat, 
beans,  hay,  oats,  butter,  and  cheese.  It  is  intersected  by 
tho  river  Ouse,  and  also  drained  liy  the  Cam.  In  the  N. 
piirt  is  a  tract  called  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  chief  towns  arc 
Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Newmarket. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  one  of  the  two  ancient 
universities  of  England.  In  1 110.  .Tofl^rid,  abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  sent  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge, 
(lislebert,  a  professor  in  divinity,  with  three  other  learned 
monks.  They  in  a  short  time  drew  together  so  great  a 
number  of  scholars  that  in  the  sec.md  year  no  single  build- 
ing was  able  to  contain  them.  When  Alfred  of  Beverly 
was  there,  in  1129  A.  D.,  there  were  no  public  halls  but 
each  one  lived  in  hi.s  own  lodgings.  About  the  year  1.:.7 
students  began  to  live  together  in  hostels,  under  a  prinoi- 
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pal,  at  their  own  charges.  The  hostels  were  named  after 
saints  or  the  churches  which  they  adjoined,  or  the  persons 
who  built  them.  Trinity  hostel  survived  to  154U.  The 
hostels  were  the  beginning  of  the  college  system,  which 
distingiiLshcs  the  universities  of  O.\ford  and  Camliridge. 
A  hostel  for  medical  students  was  opened  in  1859,  and  an- 
other has  been  opened  in  eouncction  with  Trinity  College. 

Before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  nearly  all  tho 
foundations  were  endowed  which  now  cunslitule  the  uni- 
versity. The  prcilominauee  of  the  religious  element  in 
the  disci]dine  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  usage  of  the  times 
in  which  the  colleges  were  founiled.  Tliere  had  been,  from 
very  early  times,  "religious  houses,"  which  were  in  many 
cases  united  with  collegiate  foundations,  as.  fur  example, 
the  Dimiinican.s,  whose  house  is  now  Emmanuel  College. 
The  friars  who  lived  in  these  convents  kept  their  "  acts  " 
or  exercises  for  degrees  like  other  uuiversiiy-uien.  To  tho 
same  cause  is  traced  thceoudition  of  celibacy,  upon  which, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  fellowships  are  tenable. 
With  some  exceptions,  the  fellows  are  obliged  to  take  holy 
orders  within  a  limited  perio<l  or  to  vacate  their  fellowshiiis. 

Tho  present  statutes  were  confirmed  July  31,  185s.  The 
governing  body  is  a  senate  of  eight  lueiubers.  All  uni- 
versity law.s  are  approved  by  the  council,  consisting  of  a 
chancellor  and  viee-ehanoellor,  before  they  are  submitted 
to  the  senate.  The  executive  powers  arc  a  chancellor,  high 
steward,  vice-ciianeellor,  commissary,  and  assessor.  There 
are  three  terms — .Michaelmas,  Lent,  and  Easter.  Dissent- 
ers are  not  excluded  from  taking  degrees,  except  in  divinity. 

There  are  four  classes,  or  orders,  of  student.' — vii.  fel- 
low-commoncrs  anrl  noblemen,  pensioners,  sizars,  and 
scholars  on  the  foundation  of  their  college.  The  first  are 
s<i  called  from  their  dining  at  the  fellows'  table;  they  wear 
silk  or  embroidered  gowns  and  pay  heavier  fees.  Tho 
pensioners  are  the  students  not  on  the  foundation,  who 
pay  for  their  own  commons  and  for  their  chambers.  The 
sizars  arc  the  poorer  students,  who  are  admitted  at  lower 
charges  than  the  jiensioners,  but  wear  the  same  dress,  and 
no  longer  perform  menial  offices,  as  they  once  «lid,  St. 
.lohn's  and  Trinity  have  very  liberal  endowments  for  sizars, 
and  pecuniary  assistance  is  given.  All  students  coining 
to  the  uuiversit.v  are  entered  in  one  of  the  above  classes. 
The  sehtdars  are  elected,  by  examination,  from  the  pen- 
sioners and  sizars;  they  have  rooms  and  commons  free, 
and  other  emoluments.  The  fellows  are  generally  elected 
from  the  sclndars.  The  fellowships  are  given  to  ineiubers 
of  tho  college,  and  are  not,  as  at  Oxford,  open  to  the  whole 
uuiversit.v.  Before  a  student  can  be  admitted  he  must  bo 
suflicicntly  instructed  in  Latin,  (Jreek,  and  luatheniaties. 

When  the  undergraduate  comes  in  he  is  called  a  "fresh- 
man;" in  his  second  year,  a  "junior  soph;"  in  his  third 
year,  a  **  senior  soph."  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
requires  usually  nine  terms,  or  three  years,  of  residence. 
Tho  master's  degree  is  conferred  three  years  later.  Tho 
candidates  for  degrees  are  called  qiie>.tionists. 

The  mathematical  examination  embraces  the  whole  range 
of  mathematics.  Tho  successful  candidates  are  arrangetl 
in  a  tri]H)S — /.  «.  in  three  classes,  called  respectively  wrang- 
lers, senior  optimes.  and  juuiiu-  ojilimis;  the  first  mathe- 
matician is  called  the  seiiiur  wrangler.  In  tlu-  examina- 
tion for  classical  honors  the  candidates  are  arranged  in  a 
tripos,  and  distinguished  as  first,  second,  and  third  class. 
The  examiuations  for  degrees  are  called  the  "great  go." 
The  previous  examination,  which  comes  in  the  second  year 
of  residence,  is  called  the  "little  go."  There  is  also  a 
tripos  for  the  natural  sciences.  The  pecuniary  value  of 
the  first  place  in  either  the  classical  or  the  mathematical 
tripos  has  been  estimated  at  i  1 0,000,  for  it  secures  to  its 
]>ossessor  high  social  position,  as  well  as  lucrative  em]doy- 
ment.  The  next  prizes  are  the  fellnwships,  of  which  there 
are  430  tenable  for  life.  The  ofliee  of  tutor  is  one  of  great 
honor  ami  emolument.  In  1870  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity amounted  to  9241.  Tho  undergraduates  for  tho 
same  year  numbered  2019. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  tho  colleges  and  halls : 

Name.  Foondrf 

St.  Peter's  College '  J'J 

OareCollcL-e '^"S 

Pembroke  College •**' 

(iouville  Hall  and  Calus  College '»*» 

Trinity  Hall 'J* 

Corpus  Cbrisll  College J^^J 

KImt's  College ]**\ 

Queen's  College "J" 

SI,  Catherine's  College '■••■• 

Jesus  College ""j 

Christ's  CollcKC '•?'," 

St.  J.diu's  College JJ  J 

Magdalene  College '?■" 

Trinity  College J'?^ 

Kinmantiel  Collej^e 1*,^ 

Sidney  Sussex  College [•J"' 

Downing  College "^ 
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The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  is  the  finest  modern  addition 
to  the  university.  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  bequeathed,  in 
1816.  XlUO.miO.the  interest  of  which  ^vns  to  build  and 
support  a  museum.  He  bequeathed  also  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  paintings,  etc.  The  University  Library  is  a 
fine  mass  of  buildings  of  ditferent  periods,  and  contains  at 
present  more  than  2;iU,000  volumes,  without  reckoning  those 
in  the  college  libraries,  some  of  which  are  very  important. 
The  Geological  Museum  contains  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Woodward,  with  recent  numerous  and  interesting  acquisi- 
tions. Besides  this,  there  are  other  valuable  scientific  mu- 
seums. (For  full  information  about  the  university  see  the 
**  Cambridge  Calendar.")       Revised  by  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Camby'ses  [Gr.  Kaju^uo-T]?;  Old  Persian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, KaJtfijii/a],  king  of  the  Mcdes  and  Persians,  and 
a  son  of  Cyrus  the  (ireat,  whom  he  succeeded  about  530 
B.  C.  He  invaded  Egypt  in  525.  defeated  Psammenitus, 
its  king,  in  battle,  and  captured  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
Egypt.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
he  led  an  army  to  Ethiopia,  but  was  compelled  by  famine 
to  retire  before  he  had  conquered  it.  He  afterwards  in- 
dulged in  violent  and  capricious  acts  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  in  Egypt,  so  that  many  believed  him  to  be  insane. 
Cambyses  was  an  epileptic,  but  a  man  of  strong  though 
very  cruel  character.  By  his  Egyptian  subjects  he  was 
-utterly  detested.     Died  in  522  B.  C. 

Cam'clen,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  (leorgia.  Area,  HOO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Santilla  (or  Satilla)  River. 
The  surface  is  level;  the  soil  is  sandy.  Rice  and  corn  are 
the  chief  crops.  It  embraces  some  of  the  Sea  Islands. 
Capital,  St.  Mary's.     Pop.  4615. 

Camden,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Missouri.  Area,  600 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Osage  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Niangua.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  hills  and  valleys;  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Lead 
is  fuund  in  this  county.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  the 
chief  products.     Capital,  Linn  Creek.     Pop.  6108. 

Camden,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  New  Jersey.  Area, 
235  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Del- 
aware River,  which  separates  it  from  Philadelphia,  and  is 
drained  by  Big  Timber  and  Cooper's  creeks,  and  other 
streams.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  mostly 
sandy,  and  in  the  W.  part  is  a  fertile  loam.  Marl  is  abun- 
dant in  this  county,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Camden 
and  Atlantic  R.  R.  Corn,  wheat,  fruit,  and  garden  and 
dairy  products  are  extensively  raised.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  flour,  machinery,  and  a  great  variety  of  goods. 
Capital,  Camden.     Pop.  4tt,103. 

Camden,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on 
Virginia  and  Albemarle  Sound.  Area.  2S0  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Pasquotank  River.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  cedar 
and  cypress.  Indian  corn  is  the  chief  crop.  The  northern 
porliun  of  the  county  is  part  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Cap- 
ital, Camden  Court-house.     Pop.  5361. 

Camden,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.,  is 
about  4  miles  S.  of  the  Alabama  River  and  80  miles  S.  W. 
of  Montgomery.  It  has  a  weekly  paper.  Pop.  of  Camden 
township,  3060. 

Camden,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark., 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Washita  River,  110  miles  S.  by 
AV.  from  Little  Rock.  Steamboats  ascend  the  river  to  this 
point,  which  is  connected  by  navigable  water  with  New 
Orleans,  and  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  steamers  ascend 
the  river  to  Arkadeiphia.  There  are  two  weekly  papers. 
Camden^is  an  important  commercial  centre.  It  was  once 
called  Ecurc  a  Falre,  and  was  a  great  hunting  rendezvous. 
Pop. 1612. 

Camden,  a  post-village  of  North  Murderkill  hundred, 
Kent  CO.,  Del.,  near  Wyoming  Station,  on  the  Delaware 
R.  R.,  3  miles  S.  of  Dover.     Pop.  657. 

Camden,  a  post-township  of  Schuyler  co.,  111.    P.  1173. 

Camden,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  township,  Carroll 
CO.,  Ind..  on  the  Logansport  Crawfordsville  and  South- 
western R.  R.,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Logansport.     Pop.  476. 

Camden,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Me.,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  about  8  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rockland. 
It  derives  its  support  from  the  burning  of  lime,  shipbuild- 
ing, commerce,  and  manufacture  of  cars,  car-wheels,  rail- 
road spikes,  and  ship's  furniture  of  various  kinds.  It  has 
a  weekly  paper.  Pop.  including  Camden  township,  4512. 
Di'NTON  Bnos.,  Pubs.  Camden  *' Herald." 

Camden,  a  post-township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.  The 
township  is  on  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  State  line,  and  on  the 
Fort  Wayne  .Jackson  and  Saginaw  R.  R.     Pop.  1SS3. 

Camden,  a  township  of  Carver  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  414. 


Camden,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  1359. 

Camden,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ray  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  St.  Luuis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  5  miles 
S.  W.  of  Richmond,  and  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River.     Pu]i.  of  village,  Mo7  ;  of  township,  3347. 

Camden,  a  post-township  of  Seward  co..  Neb.    P.  309. 

Camden,  a  city  and  river-port  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
capital  of  Camden  co.,  is  situated  in  a  jilain  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  opposite  Philadelphia,  and  32  miles  by  railroad 
S.  W.  of  Trenton.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  R.  R.  and  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  R.  R..  and  of 
the  West  Jersey  R.  R.,  which  extends  to  Cape  May,  Mill- 
viUe,  etc.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  near  thirty  churches,  and  two  national  banks ; 
also  several  iron-foundries  and  manufactures  of  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  other  goods.  There  is  a  large  manufactory 
of  steel  pens.  Numerous  steam  ferry-boats  cross  the  river 
at  various  points,  and  connect  Camden  with  Philadelphia. 
It  has  three  weekly  papers.     Pop.  20,045. 

Camden,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.,  18  miles  N.  W. 
of  Rome.  It  has  three  churches,  one  weekly  paper,  and 
manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  pumps,  and  sash  and 
blinds,  etc.     Pop.  1703;  of  township,  3687. 

Camden,  a  township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.     Pop.  858. 

Camden,  a  post-village  of  Somers  township,  Preble 
CO.,  0.,  on  the  Cmciunati  Richmond  and  Chicago  R.  R., 
44  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.     Pop.  648. 

Camden,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Kershaw  co.,  S.  C, 
is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  navigable  Wateree  River,  33  miles 
N.  E.  of  Columbia.  Camden  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad 
which  extends  southward  and  connects  it  with  Charleston. 
It  contains  seven  churches  and  four  academics,  and  has 
good  water-power.  Gen.  Gates  was  defeated  here  Aug.  16, 
1780,  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  and  April  25,  1781,  Gen.  Greene 
was  defeated  by  Lord  Rawdon  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  near 
Camden.  During  the  recent  civil  war  this  place  was  cap- 
tured, Feb.  24, 1865,  by  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Sher- 
man after  a  lively  skirmish,-  2000  bales  of  cotton  and  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacco  were  destroyed  by  burning.  Cam- 
den has  two  weekly  papers.  There  are  ancient  mounds 
near  this  town.     Pop.  1007. 

J.  B.  Kershaw,  Ed.  of  Camdex  "Journal." 

Camden,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Benton  co.,  Tenn., 
on  the  Nashville  and  North-western  R.  R.,  82  miles  W.  of 
Nashville.     Pop.  148. 

Camden,  Marquesses' of,  earls  of  Brecknock  (United 
Kingdom,  1812),  Earls  Camden  (1780),  Viscounts  Bayham 
(1S36),  Barons  Camden  (1765,  Great  Britain). — Joiix 
Charles  Pratt,  born  June  30.  1840,  was  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Brecon  in  1866,  and  succeeded  to  the  marquisate 
in  the  same  year. 

Camden  (Charles  Pratt),  first  earl  of,  an  eminent 
English  statesman  and  lawyer,  born  in  1713,  was  a  son  of 
Chief-Justice  Sir  John  Pratt.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1738,  became  attorney-general  about  1758,  and  chief-jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1762.  His  decision 
against  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  which  he  gave  in 
the  trial  of  John  Wilkes,  rendered  him  very  popular.  He 
received  the  title  of  Baron  Camden  in  1765,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chancellor,  but  he  resigned  that  office  in  Jan., 
1770.  He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  a  champion 
of  constitutional  liberty,  and  acted  with  Lord  Chatham  in 
opposition  to  the  American  polic}'  of  Lord  North.  In  1783 
he  became  president  of  the  council.  He  was  created  Earl 
Camden  in  1786.  Died  April  IS,  1794.  ''Among  the  names 
that  adorn  the  legal  profession,"  says  Lord  Brough.im, 
"there  are  few  which  stand  so  high  as  that  of  Camden." 
On  account  of  his  liberal  policy  during  the  Revolutionary 
war  his  name  became  very  popular  in  the  U.  S.,  and  was 
given  to  several  counties  and  many  towns  and  villages. 

Camden  (William),  an  eminent  English  antiquary, 
born  in  London  May  2,  1551.  graduated  at  Oxford.  He  was 
appointed  second  master  of  Westminster  School  in  1575. 
His  most  important  work  is  a  description  of  Great  Britain 
in  Latin,  entitled  "Britannia  sive  Regnorum  Angli;^, 
Scotise,  et  Hibernii3e,  ex  intima  Antiquitate  Chorographica 
Descriptio"  (1586).  He  published  several  new  editions  of 
it,  enlarged  .and  improved.  Among  his  works  is  "Annals 
of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth"  (in  Latin),  highly  commended 
by  Hume.  He  became  he.ad-master  of  Westminster  School 
in  1593,  and  Clarenceux  king  of  arms  in  1597.  His  pro- 
motion to  this  position  over  the  heads  of  all  the  College  of 
Heralds  led  to  many  heart-burnings  and  recriminations, 
and  embittered  many  years  of  the  life  of  this  worthy  man, 
who  has  been  called  "the  judicious  Camden"  and  "the 
British  Pausanias."  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey.    Died  Nov.  9,  1623. 

Camden  Court-house,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
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Camden  oo.,  N.  C  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  is  on  th-!  nav- 
igable Pasquotank  River. 

Camden  Mills,  III.     See  Mii.as. 

Camdcu  Society,  an  association  organized  in  IS.IS 
in  Loiiaou  lor  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  .MSS.  of  old 
liriUsh  authors,  historical  documents  of  iniporlance  old 
records,  visitations,  both  heraldic  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
other  matter  of  antiquariau,  literary,  or  historical  interest 
relating  to  England.  Some  of  their  materials  are  not  very 
ancient,  but  are  published  for  their  general  interest.  The 
results  of  their  work  are  contained  in  a  large  number  of 
volumes,  which  are,  as  a  whole,  of  very  great  value.  The 
name  was  given  in  honor  of  William  Camden,  the  historian. 

Cain'el  [Lat.  camdim;  Ger.  S'ameel;  Gr.  no^rjAot ;  Ara- 
bic, t/ammtl],  a  genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  of  which 


bian  Camel. 


only  two  species  now  exist.  This  genus  is  the  type  of  the 
family  CamclidiB,  which  includes  the  genus  Aurheiiin,  the 
llama,  alpaca,  etc.  The  CanielidiB  e.\hibit  a  wonderful 
adaptation  to  their  native  regions  both  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  The  dentition  differs  from  that  of  all  other 
rumiuating  animals  in  the  presence  of  incisor  teeth  in  tho 
upper  jaws,  camels  having  canine  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and 
the  Auchenia  in  the  lower  jaw ;  the  feet  have  nut  the  cloven 
hoof  of  the  rest  of  the  order,  but  two  elongatcil  toes,  each 
tii)|ied  with  a  nail-like  hoof,  tho  feet  resting  not  upon  tho 
hoiifs,  but  uj)on  elastic  cushions.  In  the  camels  the  toes 
are  united  by  a  common  sole,  instead  of  having  each  a  sepa- 
rate one,  as  in  the  genus  Aiichcuia;  the  broad  foot  enabling 
the  animals  of  the  one  genus  easily  to  traverse  the  sand  of 
llic  ilescrt,  while  the  separation  of  the  toes  in  the  other  is 
suited  to  rocky  heights.  Camels  have  a  hump  or  humps 
u]ion  tho  back,  of  which  the  others  exhibit  no  trace.  AVith 
similarity  of  form  the  Camelidaj  of  the  Andes  exhibit  a 
gracefulness  which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  gaunt  angu- 
larity of  those  of  tho  East.  The  Arabian  camel  (  Cniiithis 
droiiiedariits)  has  only  one  hump  on  tho  back,  while  the 
Bactrian  camel  {Camelnn  fiactri(uuin)  has  two.  The  first- 
named  species  is  found  chietly  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  North- 
ern Africa.  The  other  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  where 
it  is  still  found  wild.  The  Arabian  camel  is  bred  to  some 
extent  in  Italy;  the  Bactrian  in  the  Crimea.  The  two  arc 
sometimes  crossed.  The  Bactrian  is  the  larger,  being  often 
ten  feet  high.  It  is  much  hardier  than  tho  other.  Confu- 
sion has  arisen  from  the  employment  of  the  namq  drome- 
dary as  a  designation  of  the  former  species,  it  being  prop- 
erly limited  to  a  slender,  graceful,  and  fleet  variety  of  that 
species.  The  hump  on  tho  camel's  back  is  chietly  a  store 
of  fat,  from  which  the  animal  draws  as  tho  wants  of  its 
system  require;  and  the  Arab  is  careful  to  see  that  tho 
hump  is  in  good  condition  before  a  lung  journey.  Another 
interesting  adaptation  is  the  tiiick  sole  which  protects  the 
foot  of  the  camel  from  the  burning  sand.  The  nostrils  may 
be  closed  by  valves  against  blasts  of  sand.  Most  interest- 
ing is  tho  provision  for  drought  made  by  providing  the 
second  stomach  and  a  portion  of  the  first  with  great  cells, 
in  which  water  is  long  retained.  This  store  of  water  is 
known  to  tho  .\rabs,  who  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  it 
by  killing  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan.  Sight  and 
smell  are  extremely  acute  in  the  camel. 

The  .'\rabian  camel  carries  about  .'illO  pounds.  Tho  Bac- 
trian camel  is  sometimes  loaded  with  1001)  or  even  liiOO 
pounds  weight,  luit  cau  carry  the  hitter  weight  but  a  short 
distance.  The  East  In<lia  Cumpany  had  at  one  time  a  corps 
of  camels,  each  mounted  by  two  armed  men.  The  Persians 
mount  liglit  swivel  guns  upon  the  saddle  of  tho  camel.  The 
pace  of  the  hiaded  camel  is  steady  and  uniform  :  it  proccoils 
from  day  to  day  at  a  ralo  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  per 


hour.  Some  of  tho  dromedaries,  however,  can  carry  a  rider 
more  than  lOII  miles  in  a  day.  The  motion  of  the  camel  is 
peculiar,  jolting  the  rider  in  a  manner  cxtremciv  disagree- 
able to  those  who  arc  unaeeustomed  to  it.  The  "camel  pro- 
duces a  single  young  one  at  a  time,  or  rarely  two.  It  liies 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  patience  of  the  camel  has  been 
celebrated  by  authors.  But  with  all  its  general  submissivc- 
ness,  it  is  resentful  of  injury,  an.l,  according  to  some  ob- 
servers, is  always  ill-humored  and  morose,  and  during  the 
rutting  season  is  particularly  vicious.  The  flesh  and  milk 
of  tho  camel  arc  valued  by  tho  Arabs  as  food.  Its  dung  is 
a  very  useful  fuel  in  the  desert.  The  hair  is  used  for  the 
manutacture  of  cloth,  some  kinds  of  which  arc  coarse,  and 
others  soft  and  fine.  Camel's  hair  is  also  imported  for  the 
mauufacture  of  pencils  or  small  brushes  used  by  paiolcrs. 
A  fossil  camel  {Vamrlns  Sliiil,;,,,!,),  larger  than' either  ex- 
isting species,  has  been  discovered  in  miuecnc  deposits  in 
Ilindoslau.  Numerous  remains  of  fossil  Camclidie  occur  in 
tho  tertiary  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  These  arc  of  many 
species  and  several  genera.  The  U.  S.  government  in  IS57 
introduced  a  number  of  camels  for  service  in  the  arid  re- 
gions along  the  South-western  frontier.  These  were  owned 
and  eni|iloyed  by  the  government,  and  performed  gooil  ser- 
vice ;  but,  owing  to  the  civil  war  and  the  unsettled  condition 
of  that  region,  the  attempt  to  naturalize  them  for  general  use 
has  not  been  successful.  Hut  their  descendants  still  exist 
in  Nevada,  ivherc  they  have  proved  very  useful. 

Kkviskdhv  J.  S.  Nkwbeiiiiy. 
Camel,  a  contrivance  by  which  ships  arc  floated  over 
sandbars  and  shoals.  A  long  caisson,  or  ''camel,"  nearly 
filled  with  water,  is  fasteue.l  to  each  side  of  the  ship :  when 
the  water  is  pumjicd  out  the  caissons  rise  and  lift  the  ship 
with  them,  fhe  principle  is  more  fully  explained  in  the 
article  Dock  (which  see,  by  S.uiiKi.  II.  Siikkvk,  C.  E.),  for 
it  is  essentially  the  principle  of  all  flouting  docks.  Camels 
were  formerly  used  at  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
A  similar  machine  is  employed  in  raising  sunken  ships. 

Camel'lia  [in  honor  of  (i.  .1.  Kaiuel,  D.  D.,  a  (icrman 
Jesuit  missionary  to  Luzon  in  the  last  century],  a  genus  of 
evergreen  plants  of  the  order  Camelliaeeip,  natives  of  China, 
India,  and  Jagian,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  green- 
houses in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  The  most  admired  species  is  the  Camrl'lin  Japmi- 
ica,  a  shrub  which  has  ovate-elliptical,  serrate,  and  shining 
leaves,  and  large,  polypetalous  flowers,  which  resemble  a 
rose.  Many  others  belong  to  Cumellia  icliculiilu  and  to 
hybrid  varieties.  In  the  wild  state  it  bears  red  and  single 
Bowers,  but  the  flowers  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are  gen- 
erally dimblc.  Among  their  various  colors  are  red.  while, 
antr yellow.  Many  of  the  varieties  originated  in  China  or 
Japan,  and  others  have  been  raised  by  European  and 
American  florists.  New  varieties  of  them  are  annually 
produced.  The  value  of  the  camellia  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  it  flowers  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  single 
camellia  is  propagated  by  seed,  and  the  cultivated  or 
double  varieties  by  grafting,  cuttings,  or  layers.  The 
proper  soil  for  these  is  a  loose,  black  mould.  "They  should 
be  protected  from  frost,  and  liberally  supplied  with  water, 
but  are  liable  to  be  injured  with  an  excess  of  moisture.  Il 
is  im|iortunt  that  they  should  receive  a  free  access  of  fresh 
air  and  light.  C.  Oiclfcra  and  ('.  Sitmnrjua  arc  cultivated 
in  China  for  their  seeds,  which  yield  an  oil  similar  to  olive 
oil.     Some  writers  refer  the  tca-jitant  to  this  genus. 

fainellia'cea*,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  and 
South  .America.  North  America  has  four  species  (lublolly 
bays  and  Sliiartias),  while  Africa  has  also  a  few.  They 
generally  have  beautiful  flowers.  Tho  C»mcUia  and  the 
tea-plant  are  tho  most  important. 
Camclopartl.     See  (Jmiaffe. 

Camelopurdn'ljs,  a  constellation  of  tho  northern 
hemisphere  of  the  celestial  globe  called  the  tiinAKFF.  It 
contains  only  sparsely  scattered  stars.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween Cassiopeiii,  Perseus,  I'rsa  Major,  etc.  It  was  added 
by  ilcvelius  to  the  list  of  constellations. 

Camel's  Hair  is  used  by  the  .Arabs  and  Persians, 
who  weavo  it  into  stufl"  for  tents  and  clothing.  .\  fine 
quality  of  camel's  hair  is  imported  from  Persia,  and  is 
used  to  make  pencils  for  artists.  Camel's  hair  was  exten- 
sively worn  by  monastics  in  the  Miildlc  Ages  for  the  mor- 
tification of  the  body.  It  was  harsh  and  rough.  Camel's 
hair  is  woven  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  but  most  of  tho 
goods  now  so  called  are  of  wool. 

Camcl'8  Rump,  or  Cnmors  Hark  Monnlain, 
in  \*ermont.  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  (ireen 
Mountains,  and  is  17  miles  W.  of  Aloutpelier.  It*  height 
i8  418S  feet. 

Camel's  Thorn  [Dutch,  I-nmeW-rfoorM],  (Alhntii),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Lcguminoan*,  comprises  nu- 
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merous  herbaceous  and  shrubby  species,  mostly  natives  of   i 

the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  have  simple  leaves 
and  jointed  puds,  with  one  seed  in  each  joint.  These  plants 
grow  where  other  vegetation  is  scarce,  and  afford  valua-  I 
ble  food  for  camels,  which  are  fond  of  them.  The  Alhaifi 
cnmelonim  yields  a  kind  uf  manna,  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  drops  on  the  leaves.  In  South  Africa  fences  of 
the  camel's  thorn  are  used  to  protect  camps  by  night  from 
wild  beasts. 

Came'npe,  the  general  name  of  four  prophetic  nymphs 
of  Roman  mythology — viz.  Antevorta.  Postvorta,  Car- 
mcuta.  and  Egcria.  The  Nino  Muses  were  also  called  Ca- 
mcDiV  by  the  Latin  poets. 

Ca'menz,  or  Kamenz,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxouy.  on  the  Black  Elster,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Dresden. 
It  has  manufactures  of  earthenware,  tobacco,  starch,  etc. 
Lessing  was  born  here  in  1729.     Pop.  in  1S71,  6406. 

Cam'eo  [Fr.  cama'ieu]f  a  term  applied  to  gems  of  vari- 
ous colors  carved  in  relief,  especially  to  diminutive  pieces 
of  scul]»ture,  which  are  formed  of  precious  stones  having 
two  strata  or  layers  of  different  colors,  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  partly  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  lower  stratum, 
which  forms  the  background  of  the  figure.  The  art  of  cut- 
ting cameos  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  practised  by 
the  aueieut  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  It  was  brought 
to  great  perfection  by  the  Greeks,  and  practised  with  suc- 
cess in  ancient  Rome.  The  cameos  of  the  ancients  were 
formed  mostly  of  the  onyx,  agate,  and  sard,  and  were  some- 
times executed  on  a  factitious  stone  called  vitmni  obsid- 
iaiium.  The  famous  Barberini  or  Portland  Vase  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  cameo  in  glass.  The  ancients  used  cameos 
as  personal  ornaments,  and  as  cups,  vases,  and  other  articles. 
Many  of  the  antique  cameos  now  extant  are  marvellously 
beautiful  in  design  aud  perfect  in  execution.  Among  the 
finest  antique  specimens  are  the  Gonzaga  cameo,  which  rep- 
resents the  head  of  a  king  and  his  queen,  and  is  now  at  St. 
Petersburg;  "The  Judgment  of  Paris."  in  the  cabinet  of 
Prince  Piombino  at  Rome  :  aud  the  onyx  called  the  "  Apo- 
theosis of  Augustus,"  which  is  now  in  Paris.  The  last  is 
twelve  inches  high  and  ten  inches  wide.  The  art  revived 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  patronized  by  the 
Medici.  Some  specimens  of  this  period  are  perhaps  as  per- 
fect as  the  antique.  The  fabrication  of  cameos,  both  in 
piftrri  dnra  and  in  shell,  has  become  in  Italy  an  important 
branch  of  art. 

Shell  Cameos  are  made  from  such  shells  as  have  layers 
of  differently-colored  material,  such  as  the  conch-shells  of 
the  Bahamas.  The  art — a  modern  one — of  cutting  these 
shells  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
-These  cameos  began  to  be  cut  at  Rome  about  1SU5,  and  the 
best  work  is  done  there  now ;  but  many  shells  are  cut  at 
Paris,  especially  for  exportation  to  England  aud  America. 

Cam'era  Ln'cida  [Lat.  a  "light  chamber"],  an  in- 
strument iu  vented  by 
AVoUaston,  and  intended 
to  facilitate  the  delinea- 
tion of  objects,  consists 
of  a  quadrilateral  prism 
of  glass  (A  B)  in  a  frame 
attached  to  an  upright 
rod,  having  at  its  lower 
end  a  clamp  to  fix  it  to 
the  edge  of  a  table.  The 
prism  has  its  upper  face 
horizontal,  and  two  of  its  faces  are  at  a  right  angle  at  A. 
Rays  from  an  object  (P  Q)  falling  nearly  perpendicularly 
on  the  first  surface  enter  the  prism  and  undergo  reflection  at 
the  contiguous  surface ;  they  then  fall  at  the  same  angle 
on  the  next  surface,  and  are  reflected  again  :  finally  they 
emerge  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  remaining  surface. 
The  eye  receives  the  emergent  light  in  such  a  way  that  an 
image  of  the  object  is  seen  projected  upon  a  sheet  of  pa])cr 
upon  the  table.  The  pencil  aud  image  being  seen  together 
upon  the  paper,  a  sketch  of  the  latter  can  be  taken.  But 
the  image  and  the  pencil  are  at  different  distances  from  the 
eye,  and  cannot  be  seen  together  distinctly  at  the  same 
time.  To  obviate  this,  a  plate  of  metal  with  a  small  eye- 
hole is  placed  under  the  eye,  so  that  the  rays  through  the 
prism  and  those  from  the  drawing-pencil,  which  both  pass 
through  the  eyehole,  form  only  very  small  beams  of  light. 
By  this  the  difficulty  is  diminished.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  use  the  instrument  satisfactorily,  though  many  ac- 
quire readiness  in  its  use.  Besides  this  form  of  the  camera 
lucida,  which  is  the  most  common,  there  are  others.  Its 
simplest  form  is  a  piece  of  smooth  glass  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  45°  to  the  horizon.  An  image  from  a  horizontal  object 
falling  on  this  glass  will  be  perfectly  reflected,  so  that  the 
eye  looking  vertically  down  will  see  the  image,  and  the 
artist  will  be  able  to  trace  it  on  paper.  The  name  has  been 
applied  to  other  optical  instruments.     P.  A.  P.  Barnakh. 


Camera  Lueida. 


Cam'era  Obscu'ra  [Lat.  a  "dark  chamber"],  an  in- 
strument whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  Baptista  Porta  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  Roger  Bacon  described  it  :>l)0 
years  befi)re.  It  is  known  in  a  simple  furm  as  a  box  furnished 
at  one  end  with  a  lens  whose  focal  leugth  is  equal  to  the 
length  aud  depth  of  the  box,  at  the  opposite  end  of  which 
a  plane  reflector  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°.  which  throws 
the  image  of  any  objects  to  which  the  lens  may  be  directed 
upon  an  opaque  surface  which  is  viewed  through  a  slit  in 
the  box. 

The  camera  obscura,  being  indispensable  in  photography, 
has  received  improvements  which  make  it  rank  as  a  scien- 
tific instrument.  The  principle  involved  in  all  forms  may 
be  made  intelligible  by  the  following  experiment  :  Let  a 
hole  be  bored  in  a  window-shutter  and  the  room  darkened. 
If  the  light  entering  the  room  by  this  hole  be  intercepted 
by  a  sheet  of  white  paper  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hole, 
an  invei'ted  image  of  objects  without  will  be  seen  upon  the 
paper.  By  placing  a  convex  lens  iu  the  hole  this  image  is 
rendered  much  more  distinct.  At  a  certain  distance  from 
the  hole  the  image  attains  a  maximum  degree  of  sharp- 
ness, and  if  the  paper  be  removed  to  a  position  either 
nearer  to  the  hole  or  farther  from  it,  the  image  becomes 
indistinct.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Camera'rius  (Joachim),  an  eminent  German  scholar, 
born  at  Bamberg  April  12,  1500.  His  proper  name  was 
Liebhari).  His  ancestors  were  chamberlains  to  the  bishops 
of  Bamberg;  hence  he  took  the  Latin  name  Cameraiius, 
which  signifies  a  "  chamberlain."  He  was  a  friend  of  Me- 
lanchthon.  and  became  president  or  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tiibingen  in  1535,  He  was  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsie  for  many  years  after  1541.  Among  his  works 
are  numerous  translations  of  Greek  authors,  a  *'  Life  of  Me- 
lanchthon "  (1566),  "Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  and  Latin 
•*  Commentaries  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages"  (1551). 
Died  April  17,  1574. 

Cam'eroil,  a  new  parish  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Louisi- 
ana, made  from  parts  of  Calcasieu  and  Vermilion  parishes. 
Cotton,  corn,  and  stock  are  raised.  Capital,  Grand  Che- 
nicrc.     Pop.  1591. 

Cameron,  a  county  in  X.  "NV.  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Area.  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Sinnemahoning 
Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  mostly  covered  by  forests, 
(irain,  timber,  potatoes,  and  butter  arc  the  chief  products. 
Coal,  iron,  and  salt  are  found.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.  Capital,  Emporium.  Pop. 
4273. 

Cameron,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  extremity  of 
Texas,  bordering  on  Mexico.  Area.  oOUO  square  miles.  It 
is  hounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  aud  on  the  S. 
by  the  Rio  Grande.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil 
is  ])artly  productive.  Cattle,  corn,  and  wool  are  raised. 
Several  saline  lakes  occur  in  this  county.  Capital,  Browns- 
ville.    Pop.  10,999. 

Cameron,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co..  Mo.,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R..  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Chicago  and  South-western  R.  R.,  35  miles  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 
It  has  a  weekly  paper.     Pop.  142S. 

Cameron,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Steuben  co., 
N.  Y..  on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  22  miles  ^'.  W.  by  W.  of  Corning. 
Pop.  161:  of  township,  1334. 

Cameron,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Lumber  township, 
Cameron  eo..  Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.,  6 
miles  S.  E.  by  S.  of  Emporium.  Here  are  valuable  mines  of 
gas-coal  and  beds  of  iron  ore.     Lumber  is  manufactured. 

Cameron,  a  township  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  (103. 

Cameron,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Milam  co.,  Tex., 
on  Leon  River,  63  miles  X.  E.  of  Austin,  has  a  weekly 
paper. 

Cameron,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  1627. 

Cameron  f  Ascrs).     See  AppEynis. 

Cameron  (DoNALn)  of  Lochiel,  allighland  Scottish 
chief  who  fought  for  the  Pretender  in  1745.  He  was  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and  escaped  to  France  in  1746. 
Died  in  1748.  He  was  the  suliject  of  Campbell's  poem  en- 
titled "'  Lochiel's  Warning." 

Cameron  (James),  brother  of  Simon  Cameron,  born  at 
Maytown.  Pa.,  Mar.  1,  1801,  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer, 
subsequently  became  an  editor,  and  studied  law.  He  enter- 
ed the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  as  colonel  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  New  York  Highlanders.  In  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  July,  1S61,  he  was  killed  while  gallantly 
leading  his  men  iu  a  charge. 

G.  C.  Simmons. 

Cameron  (Richard),  a  Scottish  minister,  bom  at  Falk- 
land, was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Cameronians  or  "  Cov- 
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enanters."  He  strenuously  opposed  the  measures  bv  which 
the  government  endeavored  to  tstablish  the  Kiji^eoi.al 
Chuivh  in  Scotland,  lie  persisted  in  preacdiing  in  fields. 
whicU  was  prohibited  by  law.  In  .June,  lli.sii,  he.  with  about 
twenty  .armed  adherents,  entered  the  town  of  Sanquhar 
and  formally  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Charles  II.  He 
was  killed  in  a  light  with  the  royal  troorjs  July  20,  1080. 
(See  Cameuomans.) 

Cameron  (Simo.v).  an  American  Senator,  born  in  Lan- 
caster CO.,  Pa.,  in  ir'Jil.  He  was  elected  Senator  of  the 
U.  S.  by  the  Democrats  in  lS4o,  and  having  joined  the  Re- 
publican party,  he  was  re-elected  a  Senator  in  1856.  Ho 
wjis  secretary  of  w.ar  from  Mar.,  ISIil,  to  Jan..  1S62.  and 
w.as  then  sent  as  minister  to  Russia,  from  which  ho  return- 
ed in  1863.  In  18«6  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  U.  S.  He  was  elected  to  the  national  Senate  for  another 
term  (1S73-79). 

C'amero'nians,  the  followers  of  Richard  Cameron,  who 
in  lyso  maile  a  public  declaration  that  Charles  II.,  by  his 
su|>prcssion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  had  forfeited  all 
right  to  the  crown.  They  were  also  called  Covenanters, 
from  their  having  demanded  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  received  by  the  Parliament 
in  It!  13.  The  Camcronians  still  exist  as  a  sect,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  under  the  name  of  REFOKSiF-n 
PuEsavTEUiANS  ( which  see). 

Cam'eronites  were  the  adherents  of  John  Cameron,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  wont  to  France  in  IGOO,  and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Saumur,  "He  devised  a 
method,"  says  Moshcim,  "of  uniting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Geneviins,  as  expounded  at  Dort,  with  the  views  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  love  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human 
race."  They  have  sometimes  been  called  Hypothetical 
Universalists. 

Caineroons',  or  Cameroncs,  a  river  of  Africa,  in 
Upper  Guinea,  enters  the  Bight  of  Riafra  about  lat.  4°  K. 
and  Ion.  9°  40'  E.  by  an  estuary  21)  miles  wide.  Its  length 
is  not  known.     It  has  a  cataract  90  miles  from  its  mouth. 

C'amerooils  Mountains,  of  >Vestcrn  Africa,  culmi- 
nate in  a  peak  which  is  near  13,000  feet  high,  and  about 
lat.  4°  13'  N.  and  Ion.  9°  10'  E. 

Camil'la,  a  fabulous  Italian  virgin,  celebrated  for 
swiftness  of  foot,  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Volscian 
king  Metabus,  and  aided  Tiirnus  against  JEiieas. 

Camilla,  the  capital  of  Mitchel  co.,  Ga.,  is  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  R.  R.,  2S  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  two 
churches,  an  academy,  and  a  newspaper.  From  6000  to 
8000  bales  of  cotton  are  shipped  from  here  annually.  Pop. 
289.  T.  M.  Masox,  Ed.  Camilla  "  Enteuprise." 

Camil'Ius,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
New  York  Central  R.  R.,  8  miles  W.  of  Syracuse,  ha.s  three 
churches.     CamiUu.s  townshiji  contains  valuable  limestone* 
and  gypsum,  and  several  sulphur  springs.     Pop.  of  village, 
398;  of  township,  2423. 

Camillns  (Marccs  Furius),  a  celebrated  Roman  dic- 
tator and  patrician,  who  became  a  tribune  in  403  B.  C.  He 
was  chosen  dictator  in  396,  and  soon  captured  \'eii.  AlMjut 
390  he  was  exiled,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  After  Brennus 
and  the  Gauls  had  captured  Rome  in  390  B.  C,  Camillus 
was  recalled  and  apjioiuted  diclat(jr.  According  trj  the 
po])uIar  tradition,  which  is  perhaps  mixed  with  fable,  he 
defeated  the  Gauls,  and  afterwards  gained  victories  over 
the  Volsci  and  other  enemies.  In  367  ho  was  chosen  dic- 
tator for  the  fifth  time.  Died  in  364  B.  C.  (Sec  Pli'TARCu's 
"Life  of  Camillus;"  Arnold's  "History  of  Rome.") 

Camisards,  French  Protestants  who  lived  in  the  Cc- 
vennes  early  in  ths  eighteenth  century,  so  named  from 
the  camite  or  loose  outer  garment  which  they  wore.  They 
strove  to  obtain  the  religious  liberty  which  had  been  sacri- 
ficedby  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  although 
they  gained  several  victories  over  the  royal  troops,  they 
were  subdued  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  1705.  (See  Scbultz, 
"  Gesohichto  dcr  Camisarden,"  Weimar,  1790.) 

Cam'let,  a  fabric  originally  made  of  camel's  hair,  but 
in  more  recent  times  of  the  hair  of  the  .'Vngora  goat.  It  is 
also  made  of  wool,  or  a  mixture  of  wool  with  other  mate- 
rials. Camlets  are  mentioned  in  Marco  Polo's  narrative 
as  among  the  articles  manufactured  in  Thibet. 

Camo'ens  (Lns  or  Lriz),  a  celebrated  Portuguese  epic 
poet,  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  )irobably  at  Li.sbon.  in 
1524.  He  was  educated  at  Coimbra.  and  soon  after  he  left 
college  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  honor  at  court.  Ho  was 
consequently  banished  to  Santareui.  Having  joined  the 
army,  he  served  with  valor  in  several  buttles  ngainsi  the 
Moors.  Before  this  time  he  had  written  some  verges,  which, 
like  his  military  services,  had  been  treated  with  neglect. 
Ho  therefore  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  embarked  fipr  India 
in  1553,  exclaiming  with  Soipio,  "  Ingrata  patrin,  non  jios- 


eidebis  ossa  mca."  He  wrote  a  political  satire  called 
"  Follies  in  India,"  for  which  he  was  banished  in  165i5 
from  Goa  to  Macao,  where  he  composed  his  great  epic  poem 
"TheLusiad"  ("Os  Lusiadas"),  which  eelebruteK  the  mar- 
tial exploits  of  the  Portuguese  warriors  and  heroes,  and  is 
pervaded  by  patrii>tic  sentiments.  It  wa*  first  printed  in 
1572.  Ho  was  recalled  from  exile  in  1561,  and  rcturneil  in 
1569  to  Lisbon,  where  he  passed  his  later  years  in  great 
poverty,  and  died  Juno  10,  I5S0.  Among'his  works  are 
elegies,  sonnets,  odes,  satires,  and  epigrams.  The  ver-ifi- 
cation  of  "The  Lusiail"  is  remarkably  siately.  (8ee  J..iis 
Adamso.v,  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and' Writings  of  Luis  do 
Camocns,"  1820:  Sulza  Buteluu,  "  Vidu  do  L.  Camoeus," 
1817.) 

Camor'ra,  the  name  of  a  secret  society  of  outlaws  aod 

robbers  called  Ctimorn'ttti  who  infested  the  former  king- 
dom of  Naples.  This  society  had  a  rendezvous  in  every 
large  town.  Under  the  Bourbon  dynasty  its  mcmliers 
openly  presented  themselves  at  markets  and  ]>ublic  spec- 
tacles, where  they  extorted  a  )iortinn  of  the  money  that 
pa.-sed  from  hand  to  hand.  They  were  also  addicted  to 
violent  crimes,  and  could  be  hired  to  commit  murder. 
The  society  was  thoroughly  organized  and  subject  to  a 
strict  discipline.  Candidates  for  membership  were  not  ad- 
mitted until  they  had  passeil  through  a  probation  for  a 
year,  and  given  jiroofs  of  courage  ancl  obedience.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  tolerated  by  King  Ferdinand  II. 

Camp  [from  the  Latin  atiiipug,  a  "  plain  :"  Fr.  cnmp  ; 
Ger.  LiKjer],  in  a  general  sense  the  ground  (constructions 
included)  upon  which  tents,  huts,  etc.  are  erected  for  the 
shelter  of  any  collection  of  human  beings:  in  a  military* 
sepse,  that  occupietl  by  an  army  under  tents  or  temp'irary 
shelter  in  the  field.  It  is  usually  distinguished  from 
liirnunc  by  the  use  of  shelter  (such  as  tents),  as  distin- 
guished from  j)assing  the  night  in  the  open  air  {>)  In  hftU 
4toite).  More  exclusively  yet.  the  ground  and  shelter  of 
an  army  in  trutt:  but  in  our  "  Army  Uegulations  "  a  camp 
is  the  place  where  troops  arc  established  in  tents,  in  huts, 
or  in  bivouac.  The  Roman  camp  (Lat.  caaira,  a  word 
which  in  the  form  of  the  termination  ct«ter  or  cbtsli-r  in- 
dicates the  origin  of  numerous  Knglish  towns,  as  arising 
from  a  Roman  cam]),  and  to  which  also  are  due  the  words 
chateau  and  cunt/v),  described  with  great  detail  in  uiost 
cyelojiaidias,  was  in  reality  an  iutnnrfictl  camjj  (see  Bakiiin, 
"  Dictionnaire  dc  I'AnnC'e  de  Terre").  Such  were  con- 
structed in  the  heart  of  invailctl  countries  to  secure  for  the 
troops  a  place  of  retreat,  to  control  the  district,  to  jirovido 
secure  depots  for  jirovisions  of  all  kinds,  ami  to  protect  the 
communications  with  the  fjcuitier.  A  Roman  army  might 
occupy  its  camp  several  winters.  In  the  mean  lime  it 
sallied  forth  to  resume  its  operations.  Most  commonly, 
when  the  legions  had  thus  vacated  them  to  undertake  long 
marches,  vtftraiin  remained  behind  to  guanl  the  ramparts, 
and  thus  became  a  kind  of  permanent  garrison,  which,  by 
intermarriage,  became  the  origin  <»f  a  t4»wn.or  colony  :  c «/. 
the  English  "  Chesters"  and  the  German  Cologne  or  Kiiln 
(C'./olllVO. 

The  Romans  necessarily  had,  besides  these,  femjiorary 
camps,  sometimes  of  huts,  but  more  generally  tents  ot  skins 
of  animals.  The  details  of  these  Roman  camps  arc  of 
little  interest  (unless  to  antiquarians) :  neither  indeed,  ex- 
cept to  soldiers,  those  of  the  modern  military  camp.  Its 
arrangements  (as  ]iractised  with  us)  are  set  forth  in  our 
"  .\nny  Regulations."  Strictly  sjieaking,  the  arningemcnts 
of  a  camp  for  a  regiment  of  infantry  or  cavalry  are  gov- 
erned jiurely  b}-  considerations  of  discipline  and  ailminis- 
tration.  The  encamiiment  of  an  army  mu.«t  inileed  be 
sedulously  governed  by  tactical  considerations,  such  as  the 
defence  of  the  position  and  the  formation  of  line  of  battle, 
the  character  of  the  issues,  the  approaches,  etc.  But  the.»e 
arrangements  belong  to  "  Tactics."  .An  iNTiiKsciiEn  Camp 
is  n  fortifieil  positiiui  of  greater  or  less  extent,  usually  of 
field-works  to  he  occupied  during  a  cnniimign  or  the  dura- 
tion of  a  war.  (See  Istrexcbed  Camp!*,  by  Gks..\.  Biiul- 
MONT,  Belgian  Army.)  J.  G.  Baii.naki). 

Camp,  a  township  of  Polk  CO.,  In.     Pop.  1558. 

Camp,  a  township  of  Renville  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  118. 

Camp-and-<;nITison  Ennipagc  is  a  general  name 
for  the  tents,  funiilure,  utensils,  etc.  u^ed  in  an  army  which 
serve  to  suj.ply  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  rather  than  to 
aid  their  niililary  operations. 

Camp-Followors,  the  sutlers  and  dealers  who  follow 
an  arinv.  and  carrv  a  variety  of  articles  which  they  sell  to 
the  soldiers.  In  India  the  camp-followers  of  British  armies 
arc  very  numerous,  comprising  sutlers,  servants,  hostlers, 
water-carriers,  snake-charmers,  cniijurcrs,  and  women.  An 
1  army  of  l.'i.lMUl  men  which  invaded  Afghanistan  in  l^3Si  is 
saiil'  to  have  been  accompanied  with  .-^.^OIUI  enmp-folloKcrf . 
I       Campn'snn,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Prineinnlo  Citra.  U 
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situated  amidst  high  mountains,  IS  miles  E.  of  Salerno.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see.  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  college,  and  several 
conventj:.     Pop.  877*1. 

Campa's;na  di  Ro'ma,  an  extensive  undulating, 
desolate  phiin  of  Central  Italy,  nearly  coinciding  in  limits 
with  the  ancient  Latiiim,  was  formerly  a  province  of  the 
Pontifical  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, extends  along  the  coast  from  Civitu  Vecchia  to 
Astura  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  surrounds  the  city  of 
Rome,  which  is  near  its  centre.  Its  length  is  estimated  at 
75  miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  27  to  40  miles.  The 
highest  parts  of  it  rise  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  soil  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  the  climate  is 
rendered  unhealthy  by  pestilential  malaria  or  miasmatic 
effluvia.  This  region,  once  rich  and  populous,  is  now 
almost  deserted  and  uncultivated.  In  autumn  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Apennines  descend  into  the  Campagua  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  for  which  some  parts  of  it  afford  good 
pasture.  Numerous  ancient  monuments,  aqueducts,  and 
other  ruins  are  scattered  over  this  plain.  It  contains  sev- 
eral lakes,  which  occupy  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Campaign'  [Fr.  campnifue],  a  connected  series  of  mil- 
itary operations  forming  a  distinct  stage  in  a  war ;  the  time 
that  an  army  keeps  the  field,  either  in  fighting  or  marchiug, 
without  entering  into  winter  quarters.  The  term  had  a 
more  definite  meaning  formerly,  when  armies  kept  the  field 
only  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  than  it  has  now,  when  the 
operations  of  armies  are  not  interrupted  by  winter  or  any 
ordinary  degree  of  cold. 

Campan  (Je.vnxe  Louis  Genest),  born  Oct.  6,  1752, 
was  reader  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  and  a  companion 
and  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette.  After  the  Revolution  she 
was  an  instructress  of  high  reputation.  Died  May  "10, 
1822.  She  wrote,  among  other  works,  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Private  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette." 

Campa'na,  La,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Sevilhi,  on  the  river  Madre  Viega,  ^iO  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Seville.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  fruit.  Pop. 
about  joOO. 

Campana'riOj  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estreraadura,  72 
miles  E.  of  Badajos.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics, 
wine,  oil,  and  ropes.     Pop.  Glio. 

Cainpaiieria  (Tommaso),  an  eminent  Italian  phil- 
osopher and  iJoniinican  monk,  born  in  Calabria  Se])t.  5. 
loGo.  He  published  in  1591  "Philosophy  Demonstrated 
by  the  Senses,"  which  opposed  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  gave  offence  to  the  partisans  of  Aristotle.  On  a  charge 
of  heresy  and  conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  government, 
he  was  in  1599  committed  to  prison  in  Naples,  where  ho 
was  confined  about  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  he 
wrote  several  works.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  procured  his  re- 
lease in  1620.  CampancUa,  after  passing  several  years  in 
Rome,  retired  to  France  in  1634,  in  order  to  avoid  the  re- 
newed persecution  of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  kindly  treated 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Among  his  important  works  are 
"  Civitas  Soils,"  etc.  ("The  Citv  of  the  Sun,  or  the  Idea  of 
a  Philosophic  Republic,"  1623).  "The  Five  Parts  of  Ra- 
tional Philosophy"  (1638).  and  a  "Discourse  on  the  Spanish 
Monarchy"  (in  Latin,  1040).  Died  in  Paris  Mar.  21.  1639. 
{See  Baldacchini,  "Vita  e  Filosofia  di  T.  Campanclla," 
1840;  Daueste,  **  Thomas  Morus  et  CampancUa,"  1843.) 

Campa'nha,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  aI>out  156  miles  N.  W.  of  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
It  has  several  churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  about  6000. 

Campa'nia,  a  province  of  ancient  Italy,  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  E.  by  Samnium,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Lucania,  on 
the  S.  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by 
Latium.  The  Apennines  extended  along  the  N.  E.  border. 
Between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  was  an  extensive  and 
very  fei'tile  plain,  which  produced  abundance  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil.  Ancient  writers  concur  in  extolling  the  fertile 
soil,  the  genial  climate,  and  the  beautiful  landscapes  of 
Campania,  which  was  the  liet/io  felLt-  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way  {  Via  Appki),  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  of  ancient  Italy.  Its  principal  cities  were 
Capua,  Pompeii,  Ncapolis  (Naples),  Cumte,  Salernum.  and 
Herculaneum.  Among  its  physical  features  was  Mount 
Vesuvius.  During  the  Roman  empire,  Campania  was  the 
favorite  resort  of  wealthy  Romans,  who  adorned  its  shores 
with  vilhis  and  palaces.  It  is  supposed  that  the  original 
population  of  this  region  was  an  Oscan  or  Ausonian  race. 
The  earliest  fact  which  can  be  affirmed  as  historical  in  rela- 
tion to  Campania  is  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  colony  of 
Cumie,  wliieh  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy.  The  Campanians  were  conquered 
by  the  Saninites  about  430  B.  C,  but  they  continued  to 
speak  the  Oscan  language  after  that  event.  The  Romans 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  allied  Latins  and  Cam- 


panians in  340  B.  C,  when  Campania  became  subject  to 
Rome.  It  embraces  the  modern  provinces  of  Benevcnto, 
Naples,  Principato  Citeriore,  Priucipato  Ulteriure,  and 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  an  area  of  6937  square  miles  and 
2,625,830  inhabitants. 

Cainpaili''le9  a  structure  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
main  church  in  many  Italian  cities,  is  a  lofty  belfry  tower, 
often  of  elaborate,  but  of  a  lighter,  profanur  architecture 
than  the  sacred  edifice.  The  finest  of  the  campaniles 
are — that  at  Florence,  designed  by  Giotto,  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,  and  in  Spain  the  beautiful  Giralda  of 
Seville,  built  by  Guever  the  Moor. 

Campan'ula,  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "little  bell," 
from  cui/ijtana,  a  "  bell,"  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Campanu- 
LACE^  (which  see).  The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  bcU- 
shaped,  5-lobed  corolla,  five  stamens,  the  fihiments  of  which 
are  dilated  at  the  base,  and  a  top-shaped  capsule,  with  two 
to  five  cells  opening  by  lateral  clefts.  It  comprises  nume- 
rous species,  with  beautiful  Idue  or  white  flowers,  to  many 
of  which  the  common  name  of  bell-flower  is  given.  Among 
the  remarkable  species  are  the  Cawptninla  medium  or  Can- 
terbury bell,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  the  Cnmpamila  ro~ 
tinuli/'olia,  or  harebell,  which  is  indigenous  both  in  Eng- 
land'and  the  V.  S. 

Campanula'cete  [from  Campanvla,  one  of  the  genera], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  herbaceous  or  suffruti- 
cose,  with  a  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  a  calyx  ad- 
herent to  the  ovary.  The  corolla  is  regular,  monopetalous, 
bell-shaped,  and  valvate  in  the  bud.  The  stamens,  five  in 
number,  are  free  from  the  corolla,  which  is  generally  blue 
and  showy.  This  order  comprises  nearly  500  known  species, 
mostly  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cool  climates  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Two  genera  are  indigenous  in  the 
U.  S. — viz.  Camjmnnla  and  Specularia. 

Campbell,  kam'el,  a  county  in  N.  "W.  Central  Georgia. 
Area,  300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating ;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  cotton,  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  the  county.  Capital,  Campbellton. 
Pop.  9170. 

Campbell,  a  county  in  Northern  Kentucky,  borders  on 
the  Ohio,  and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Licking  River. 
Area.  120  square  miles.  Grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  the 
chief  products.  The  soil  is  based  on  Trenton  limestone, 
and  is  fertile.     Capital,  Newport.     Pop.  27,400. 

Campbell,  a  county  in  N.  N.  E.  Tennessee,  bordering 
on  Kentucky.  Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
New  River  and  other  streams.  Coal  is  found.  Wool,  grain, 
and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products.  The  surface  is  hilly 
or  mountainous.     Capital,  Jackshoro'.     Pop.  7445. 

Campbell,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Virginia.  Area,  570 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  James  River, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Staunton  River.  The  surface  is  hilly: 
the  soil  is  mostly  productive.  Grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are 
the  chief  products.  Granite  is  found  here.  The  Atlantic 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.  passes  through  the  N.  part  of 
the  county.    Capital,  Campbell  Court-house.    Pop.  28,384. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co..  Ark.     P.  576. 

Campbell,  a  post-township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
1304. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  359. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.    P.  1503. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  "Warrick  co.,  Ind.     P.  1437. 

Campbell,  a  post-township  of  loniaco..  Mich.    P.  1120. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  413. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Greene  co..  Mo.,  contains  the 
town  of  Si^riugficld.     Pop.  8094. 

Campbell,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Steuben  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Rochester  division  of  the  Erie  R.  R.,  9  miles 
N.  W.  of  Corning.     Pop.  of  the  township,  1989. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  La  Crosse  co..  Wis.,  5  miles 
N.  of  La  Crosse.     Pop.  2084. 

Campbell  (Alexandkr),  D.  D..  a  theologian,  born  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  June.  1788,  emigrated  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1809,  after  studying  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  founded  a  sect  called  Disciples  of  Christ,  who 
accept  the  Bible  as  their  only  creed.  In  1841  he  founded 
Bethany  College.  West  Va.,  of  which  he  was  long  president. 
Died  Mar.  4,  1866.     (See  Disciples  of  Christ.) 

Campbell  (Arcuibalp)*  an  American  oflieer  and  en- 
gineer, born  1813  in  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point 
1S35,  serving  while  in  infantry  at  frontier  posts  till  he  re- 
signed, Sept.  30,  1830.  Civil  engineer  1837-44.  chief  clerk 
U,  S.  war  department  1846-19  and  1S53-57,  and  commis- 
sioner to  establish  the  North-western  boundary  of  the  U.S. 
between  Washington  Territory  and  British  America  1857- 
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fiO,  nnd  to   run  the  4i)th  parallel  from  the  Lake  of  the  ] 
Woods  to  the  llocky  Mountains,  since  1872.  I 

Geouge  W.  Cullum.      I 
Campbell  (Sir  Colin),  Loud  Ci.ydr,  a  British  general,  ] 
l>orn  in   tilasgow  Oi-t.  211,  17ii2.     He  entered  the  army  in 
lSOS,and  served  in  the  Peninsular  war  (IHD'.l-ll).     In  i.'iJ2 
ho  olitained  the  rank  of  eolonel.     Having  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  India,  he  was  a)ii)ointcd  in  1S04  to  the  eonninind 
of  the  Highland  brigade,  which  he  led  at  the  Ijattles  of 
Alma  and  Balaklava  in  the  Crimea.     In  185.J  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  cri'ated  a  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  Bath.     He  was  aiJiiointed  in  .Iul_v,  KS57,  com-' 
inandcr  of  the   army  in  India,  then  fighting  against  the 
mutinous   Sepoys.     Ho  relieved  Luckiiow  in  Nov.,  18.')7, 
defeated  the  Sepoys  at  Cawnpore,  ami  quelled  the  muliny 
in  1858.     He  was  raiscil  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Clyde  in 
the  same  year.     Died  Aug.  14,  1S03. 

Campbell  (Duncan  R.),  D.  D.,  born  in  Scotland  about 
1797,  received  a  university  education,  cauu^  while  young 
to  the  U.  S.,  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry,  and 
was  president  of  (icorgctown  College,  Ky.  (1843-65). 
Died  Aug.  11,  ISfio. 

Campbell  (Gi:onr.r,  WAsniNGTON),  horn  in  Tennessee 
in  1708,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  17!)4,  was  a  member  of 
Congress  18U3-09,  U.  S.  Senator  (1811-14  and  1815-18), 
became  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1815,  and  miDister  to 
Russia  in  1818. '  Died  Feb.  17,  1848. 

Campbell  (James),  an  American  jurist  and  statesman, 
boru  in  Philadeljihia  in  181.3,  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  (1841-5(1).  ami  became  attorney-general  of 
the  State  in  1852,  and  postmaster-general  under  I'rcsidcnt 
Pierce  in  1853. 

Campbell  (John),  Lord,  an  eminent  British  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  15,  177W.  He  was 
called  to  the  English  bar  in  18()G,  and  so(»n  obtained  an 
extensive  practice.  In  1830  bo  became  a  Whig  member 
of  Parliament,  and  in  1834  attorney-general.  Ho  was 
made  chancellor  of  Ireland  an<l  a  peer  of  the  Cnited  King- 
dom in  1841.  He  was  ajipoiuted  chief-justice  of  the  eruirt 
of  queen's  bench  in  1850,  and  lord  ehaneelbu-  of  I'^ughiud 
ill  1S59.  He  putilished  "  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chaucellura 
and  Keepers  of  tlie  (^Ireiit  Seal  of  England  "  (7  vols..  184()), 
which  obtained  much  popularity,  and  "  Lives  of  the  Chief- 
Justices  of  England"  (3  vols.,  1849-57).  Died  Juno  23, 
1801. 

Campbell  (John  A.),  an  eminent  jurist,  born  in  Wash- 
ington, (Ja.,  .June  24,  1811,  was  the  son  of  Duncan  G.  Camp- 
bell, a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that  State.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Georgia  University,  where  he  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction in  1821),  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  special 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1829,  some  time  liefore  his  majority. 
He  moved  to  Alabama,  where  he  soon  took  high  rank  in 
his  profession,  and  was  a]>i)ointed  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  by  President  Pierce  in  1853.  This 
position  he  resigned  in  18fjl,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  two  sections.  While  he  had  ojiposed  the 
policy  of  secession,  ho  yet  believed  in  its  rightfulness. 
He  w'lis  afterwards  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  war  of 
the  Confederate  States.  He  was  one  of  tlie  commissioners 
appointed  by  Mr.  Davis  to  meet  Mr.  Liiu-oln  and  Mr. 
Seward  at  the  Fortress  Monroe  conf'ereucc  in  Feb.,  1805. 
After  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  the  South- 
ern arms,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  some  time  at 
Fort  Pulaski,  but  was  finally  discharged  on  parol.  Since 
then  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
New  Orleans. 

Campbell  (Thomas),  a  popular  British  poet,  born  in 
Glasgow  July  27,  1777.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  and  became  a  good  chissical  selndar.  He 
produced  in  1799  his  admirable  poem,  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Ilope,"  which  was  considered  by  Lord  Bryon  as  "  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  didactic  j.ocms  in  the  English  language." 
During  a  visit  to  Ihc  Coiiliucnt  he  witncs.sed  the  battle  of 
Hohcniinden,  Dec,  18110,  on  which  he  composed  a  lyrical 
poem  of  great  beauty  and  celebrity.  He  soon  afterwards 
published  short  poems  entitled  "The  Exile  of  Erin  "  and 
"Ye  Mariners  of  England."  Having  miirried  his  cimsin, 
Miss  Sinclair,  he  removed  to  Loudon  iu  1803.  and  iidopted 
literature  as  a  profession.  In  181)9  he  produced  "  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,"  which  is  generally  ami  greatly  admired. 
He  became  editor  of  the  "New  Monthly  Magazine"  in 
1820,  and  was  elected  lor.l  rector  of  the  University  of 
Gla.sgow  in  1827.  He  published,  besides  other  works  in 
prose,  •■  The  Life  and  Times  of  Petiarch  "  and  a  "  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great."  Among  his  finest  poems  is  a  spir- 
ited ode  called  ••  The  Battle  of  the  Balfie."  He  died  Juno 
15,  1844,  and  was  buried  in  AVestmiiister  Abbey.  "  Ao 
poet  at  such  an  ago,"  says  jM<ur.  referring  to  the  •■  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope,"  "ever  produced  such  au  cxnuisito  specimen 


of  poetic  mastery — that  ip,  of  Cne  conception  and  high  art 
coiiil'ined."  (See  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell," by  Wii.i.iAM  Beattie,  3  vols.,  1850.) 

Campbell  <'ourt-house,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Campbell  CO.,  \'a. 

Camp'bcllford,  a  ]iost-village  of  Seymour  township, 
Northumberland  eo.,  Ontario  (Canada),  on  the  river  Trent, 
has  great  water-|)Ower  and  considerable  manufactures. 
Pup.  about  1000. 

Campbellitcs.    See  Disciples  or  Christ. 

Camp'bell's,  a  township  of  Clarke  eo.,  Ala.    Pop.  401. 

Cain]>beirK  S  tat  ion,  a  post -village  of  Knox  co.,Tenn. 
Here  Geu.  Burnside's  ariuy  was  attacked  Nov.  10,  1S03.  by 
the  Confederates  under  coniinand  of  (jen.  Longstreet.  The 
engagement  lasted  from  noon  till  dark,  the  Confederates 
being  repulsetj.     Pop.  in  1870,  1807. 

Camp'bellsville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Taylor  co., 
Ky.,  75  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort.     Pop.  512. 

Camp'bellton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Campbell  co., 
Ga.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  about  20  milea  S.  W.  of 
Atlanta.      Pop.  119. 

Campbeltuii,  a  royal  borough  and  seaport  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  .\rgyle,  and  near  the  S.  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cantire,  05  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Glasgow.  It 
lias  a  good  harbor  on  the  E.  coast  of  Cantire,  is  the  chief 
town  in  Argyleshire.  ami  is  a  favorite  resort  in  suninier. 
Here  are  imuo  than  twenty  distilleries  of  whisky.  Pop.  in 
1871,  0028. 

Camp  Branch,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.   P.  C37. 

Camp  Uraiicli,  a  township  of  Cass  CO.,  Mo.    P.  1258. 

Camp  Blanch,  a  township  of  Warren  CO.,  Mo.    P.  9U1. 

Camp  Colora'do,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Coleman 
CO.,  Tex. 

Camp  Creek,  a  township  of  Rutherford  co.,  X.  C. 

Puji.  1007. 

Camp  Creek,  a  town.''hip  of  Pike  co.,  0.    Pop.  743. 

Cam'pe  (.loAriiiM  lli:iNui(;ii),a  t^eriuau  philanthropist 
and  Avriter  oil  education,  was  born  in  Brunswick  in  1710. 
He  was  appointe<l  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  duchy 
of  ISrunsw  iek  in  1787.  after  which  he  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  publishing-house.  He  wrote  several  popular  books  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  among  which  is  "  Robinson  the 
Younger."     Died  Oct.  22,  1818. 

Cainpcach'y,  a  state  of  Mexico,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Yucalan,  on  the  E.  by  the  Caribhcnn  Sea,  on  the  S.  by 
Beliie  and  Guatemala,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  ofCani- 
peaehy.  Area,  23,958  scjuare  miles.  Many  ruins  of  ancient 
cilies  have  been  found  iu  this  province,  the  most  extensive 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Tekel.  Chief  town,  Cainpeachy. 
Pop.  iu  18i;8.  80,300. 

Campcachy,  a  city  of  Central  .\meriea  nnd  the  prin- 
cipal seapnrl  of  Yucatan,  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico 
and  the  W.  ciuist  of  that  ]ieninsula,  90  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Mcrida  ;  hit.  19°  50'  N.,  Ion.  90°  33'  W.  Il  eonlains  many 
good  stone  houses,  a  college,  about  six  churches,  several 
convents,  and  a  theatre.  The  harbor  is  capacious,  but 
shallow.  Logwood,  wax,  and  cotton  arc  exported  from 
this  port.     Pi'p.  about  is, 000. 

Cainpeachy  \\  ooil,  a  uamc  of  Logwood  (which  see). 

Cam'per  (  Pietek),  M.  D..  Ph.  D..  born  at  Leydcn  May 
11,  1722.  He  became  professor  of  inedieine  at  .\nisterdam 
in  1755,  and  at  Groningcn  in  1705.  He  wrote  u  nuuilicr 
of  winks  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  gained  distinc- 
tion as  a  lecturer  as  well  as  a  writer.  Among  his  works  is 
"  Anatomico-Pathological  Demonstrations  "  (1700-01 ).  lie 
discovered  the  presence  of  air  in  the  hones  of  birds.  In 
1785  he  was  chosen  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  iu  Paris.     Died  A]iril  7.  1789. 

.Cam'perdown,  a  village  of  Holland,  27  miles  N.  W. 
of  Anisterdiim.  famous  for  thejiictory  gained  off  its  coast 
by  the  English,  under  .\dmiral  Duncan,  over  the  Dutch, 
commanded  by  Admiral  do  AVintcr.  Oct.  II,  1797. 

Camp  Ilnlleck,  a  posl-town.«hip  of  Elko  co.,  Nev. 
Pop.  1011. 

Cainp'hausen  (Lcdolf),  a  Prussian  statesman,  horn 
at  Hiinshovcn  in  1803.  Ho  became  president  of  the  conn 
eil  of  ministers  in  Berlin  in  Mar.,  184S,  resigned  in  June 
of  that  year,  and  was  soon  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Diet  at  Frunkforl.     In  1851  he  retired  from  political  life. 

Camphausen  (Otto),  b  Prussian  statesman,  born 
Oct.  12.  1812.  was  appointed  minisler  of  linance  in  1S1>9. 
Through  him  the  corn-lax  ami  other  burdensome  taxes 
have  been  removed  ami  replaced. 

Camphene,  or  Camphine,  a  term  applied  to  pari 
fled  oil  of  lurpeuline,  ..liisined  by  rectifying  it  over  .Iry 
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chloride  of  lime.  It  consists  of  10  atoms  of  carbon  com- 
bined with  S  of  hydrogen,  and  is  represented  by  the  equiv- 
alent number  OS.  Caui|iheue  has  been  burned  in  lamps 
for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  but  many  fatal  accidents 
having  resulted  from  its  use,  it  has  been  superseded  by 
coal  oil  or  rectified  petroleum.  Ordinary  camphor  is  a 
protoxide  of  campheuc,  which  is  sometimes  called  cam- 
phogen.  Borneo  camphor  is  by  some  chemists  considered 
to  be  a  binuxido  of  camphene. 

Cam'philene,  or  Artificial  Camphor,  is  obtained 
from  tlic  oil  of  turpentine,  by  acting  on  it  with  dry  vapor 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  keeping  the  whole  at  a  low  tem- 
perature by  immersing  the  vessel  in  a  freezing  mixture.  A 
solid  substance  is  produced  in  the  form  of  white  crystals, 
with  the  taste  and  aromatic  smell  of  natural  camphor.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  hydrochlorate  of  camphene. 

Camp  Hill,  a  post-township  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  373. 

Camphine.     See  Camphene. 

Cam'phogen  [from  camphor,  and  the  Gr.  yewdw,  to 
"produce,"  because  from  it  is  obtained  artificial  camphor], 
a  synonym  of  Camthene  (which  see). 

Cam'phor  [Lat.  camphom;  Sp.  alcanfor  or  can/or; 
Arnhic  (tl  kdfoor,  not  improbably  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
kluipiir,  a  name  applied  to  several  fragrant  plants]  is  a 
concrete  substance  found  in  many  jalants,  particularly 
those  of  the  order  Lauracese.  The  gi'eater  part  of  the 
camphor  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  the  camphor  laurel 
or  camphor  tree  ( Cnrnphora  ojfficinarum,  formerly  known 
as  Laurus  caiiiphora),  a  native  of  China,  Japan,  Formosa, 
and  Cochin-China,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Java  and  the  West  Indies.  The  camphor  laurel  is  a  tree 
of  considerable  height,  with  evergreen  leaves  and  yellowish- 
white  flowers  in  panicles.  The  fruit  is  not  unlike  a  black 
currant.  Every  part  of  the  tree  smells  strongly  of  cam- 
phor. The  wood  is  much  valued  for  carpenter's  work.  In 
the  extraction  of  camphor  the  wood  is  chopped  up  and  then 
steeped  and  boiled  in  water,  when  the  steam  carries  off  the 
camphor  in  vapor.  The  camphor  is  deposited  around  the 
straw  (with  which  the  head  of  the  still  is  filled)  in  minute 
grains.  The  crude  camphor  is  heated  in  a  vessel,  from  which 
the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  at  a  small  aperture.  The  cam- 
phor sublimes  as  a  semi-transparent  cake.  Camphor  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Rumans.  and  was  first  brought 
to  Eur<ipe  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  a  white,  tough  solid,  slightly 
lighter  than  water.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid  and  the  essen- 
tial oils.  It  fuses  at  347°,  and  boils  at  399°,  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  burns  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  When 
set  fire  to  upon  water  it  floats  with  a  curious  rotary  motion. 
It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  taste  and  a  characteristic  odor. 

Camphor  is  used  in  medicine,  internally  and  externally, 
as  a  stimulant.  In  small  doses  it  is  an  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic ;  in  very  large  doses  a  narcotic  poison.  Its  alco- 
holic solution  (spirits  of  camphor)  and  liniments  in  which 
it  is  an  ingredient  are  much  used  in  sprains  and  bruises, 
chilblains,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  Paregoric  is  a  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium.  The  effluvium  of  camphor  is 
very  noxious  to  insects,  and  it  is  therefore  much  used  for 
preserving  specimens  in  natural  history,  as  well  as  clothing. 

The  Borneo  camphor,  sometimes  called  hard  camphor,  is 
the  j>roduce  of  Dryohithtnopa  aromatica,  a  large  tree  of  the 
order  Dipteraceae.  The  camphor  is  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  tree  and  splitting  it  into  small  pieces,  being 
found  in  crystalline  masses  in  natural  cavities  of  the  wood. 
To  this  substance  the  Chinese  ascribe  extraordinary  medi- 
cinal virtues,  so  that  it  is  taken  in  exchange  by  them  for 
more  than  fifty  times  its  weight  of  common  camphor.  It  is 
seldom  brought  to  Europe  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
tree  yields  also  a  pale-yellowish  limpid  fluid,  which  gushes 
out  when  deep  incisions  are  made  in  the  tree  with  an  axe, 
and  which  is  called  liquid  camphor,  camphor  oil,  or  borne- 
ole.  When  this  oil  is  distilled  it  yields  a  light  fragrant 
liquid  called  borncene,  which  is  used  in  perfumery.  It  is 
sometimes  imported  into  Europe.  It  has  a  smell  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  camphor,  but  more  like  oil  of  cajuput. 
It  is  supposed  that  frum  this  fluid  the  hard  camphor  is 
deposited.  Revised  by  C.  W.  Greene. 

Campitlo'glio,  Pala'zzo  de3,the  name  of  a  palace 
or  pile  of  buildings  erected  by  Michael  Angelo  on  the 
Capituline  Hill  in  Rome,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capitol. 
Campiduglio  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Capitolium. 

Campi'nas,  or  SSo  Carlos,  a  city  of  Brazil,  about 
65  miles  N.  of  Sao  Paulo.  Much  sugar  is  produced  here. 
Pop.  about  6000. 

Cam'pion,  or  Campian  (Edmund),  a  learned  Catho- 
lic priest,  born  in  London  in  1540.  He  visited  Rome  in 
1573,  and  having  joined  the  Jesuits  returned  to  England 
on  a  mission.     He  challenged  the  clergy  of  the  Anglioan 


Church  to  dispute  with  him.  In  15S1  he  was  convicted  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  and  put  to  death  Dee.  1.  He  was 
author  of  a  "History  of  Ireland"  and  other  works. 

Cam'po  Bas'so  (formerly  called  Molise).  a  province 
of  Central  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  bv  Chieti,  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  S.  E.  by  Fuggia,  ou  the 
S.  by  Benevento,  and  on  the  W.  by  Caserta.  Area,  1778 
square  miles.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  sterile, 
and  there  is  very  little  industry.  Chief  town,  Campo  Basso. 
Pop.  in  1S71,  363,943. 
.  Campo  Basso,  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Camjio  Basso  (formerly  Molise),  is  on  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain,  about  55  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Naples. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  ruined  castle,  a  college,  several 
convents  and  palaces  of  the  nobility ;  also  celebrated 
manufactures  of  cutlery  and  arms.     Pop.  13,354. 

Campoberio,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Tra- 
pani,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Palermo.     JPop.  5141. 

Campobello,  an  island  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  2 
miles  E.  of  Eastport,  Me.  It  is  a  part  of  Charlotte  co., 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  8  miles  long,  its  N.  point  being  in 
lat.  44°  57'  N.,  Ion.  66°  55'  W.  Copper  and  lead  ores  exist 
in  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
herring,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.     Pop.  in  ilS71,  1073. 

Campo  Bello,  a  post-township  of  Spartanburg  co., 
S.  C.     Pop.  2951.  *  ^  ^        ' 

Campoberio  di  Lica'ta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Girgenti,  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Licata.  Here  are 
mines  of  sulphur.     Pop.  5764. 

Cam'po  de  Cripta'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ciudad  Real,  about  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Ciudad  Real. 
It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths^  and  a  trade  in  grain 
and  fruit.     Pop.  about  5500. 

Cam'po  For'mio,  Campio  F'ormio,  or  Campo 
Formido,  a  village  of  Northern  Italy,  in  Friuli,  about 
66  miles  N.  E.  of  Venice  and  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Udine.  An 
important  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  here  between 
Austria  and  the  French  republic,  Oct.  17.  1797.  Alarmed 
by  the  recent  victories  gained  by  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria was  inclined  to  peace,  and  negotiated  with  the  French 
general  this  treaty,  by  which  she  ceded  the  Netherlands 
and  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
including  Mil.an,  Mantua,  and  other  parts  of  Austrian 
Italy.  In  return  for  these  concessions  the  French  gave 
up  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia  to  Austria. 

Camp  of  Seventh  Cavalry  on  Saline,  a  township 
of  Ellis  CO.,  Kan.     Pop.  80. 

Campoma'nes  (Pedro  Rodriguez),  Count,  an  emi- 
nent Spanish  author  and  minister  of  state,  was  born  in  the 
Asturins  July  1,  1723.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his 
writings  on  political  economy,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  probity  and  enlightened  policy.  He  became  president 
of  the  royal  council  of  Castile  in  17S8,  and  afterwards  a 
minister  of  state.  Among  his  works  are  a  "Discourse  on 
the  Promotion  of  Popular  Industry"  (1774)  and  a  "Dis- 
course on  the  Popular  Education  of  Mechanics"  (1775). 
Died  Feb.  3,  1802. 

Cam'po  Mayor',  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alcm- 
tejo,  about  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Badajos.     Pop.  5277, 

Camp  Point,  a  village  and  township  of  Adams  co., 
111.  It  has  two  mills,  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  one  weekly  newspaper.  There  is  a  fine  public- 
school  building.     Pop.  2130. 

Geo.  W.  Cvrus,  Ed.  Camp  Point  "  JornNAL," 

Camp  Stur'gis,  a  township  of  Ellis  co.,  Kan.   P.  320. 

Camp'ton,  a  township  of  Kane  co.,  111.     Pop.  957. 

Campton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wolfe  co.,  Ky., 
about  C^b  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Lexington.     Pop.  67. 

Campton,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.  It 
has  four  churches  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  lumber, 
etc.     Pop.  1226. 

Camp'tonville,  a  post-village  of  Tuba  co.,  Cal. 

Cam'pus,  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  *'idain,"  •*  an  open 
field,"  any  level  surface,  as  of  the  sea.  It  was  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a  field  of  battle,  and  was  applied  figuratively 
to  a  subject  of  discourse,  a  field  of  debate  or  speculation. 
The  grounds  about  college  buildings  in  some  places  aro 
called  the  campus. 

Cam'pus  Mar'tius  (Le.  the  "field  of  Mars"), a  cele- 
brated plain  and  ojien  field  of  ancient  Rome,  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  outside  of  the  wall?  of  the  city.  It 
was  the  place  in  which  the  Roman  youth  performed  militnry 
exercises  and  evolutions,  and  in  which  the  comitia  nsscra- 
bled  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  laws  and  electing  mngis- 
trates.  It  was  subsequently  used  as  a  public  park  or  pleas- 
ure-ground. 
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Campveer',  Kampveer,  or  Veer,  a  decayed  mari- 
time town  of  the  Xclherlimds,  i.rovince  of  Zeeland,  on  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  4  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Middulljurg.  It  has  a  beautiful  cathedrnl,  and  a  town- 
houso  with  an  elegant  tower.  The  Scotch  !<taplc  was  trans- 
ferred from  Bruges  to  CampTeer  in  1144,  after  which  this 
town  had  peculiar  trading  relations  with  Scotland  for  seve- 
ral centuries. 

Camus  (Charles  Etienne  liOuis),  a  French  mathema- 
tician, born  at  Crficy-eii-Brie  Aug.  2,'),  lt)99.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  in  1727  sent 
him.  with  Maupertuis,  to  Lapland,  to  determine  the  figure 
of  the  earth,    lie  wrote  scientific  works.    Died  Feb.  2, 17C.S. 

Cam'wood,  or  Bar'wood,  a  dvewood  which  yields 
a  brilliant  but  not  i>eruiancnt  reil  color,  and  is  used  "along 
with  .sulphate  of  iron  as  a  dycstuff.  It  i.s  the  wood  of  the 
Iliiph  In  nititlu,  a  tree  of  the  order  Leguminosa:,  a  native  of 
Angola. 

Ca'na,  a  village  of  Galilee,  wag  the  scene  of  Christ's 
first  miracle.  (Johnii.)  Its  site  is  supposed  to  bo  indicated 
by  some  ruins  C  miles  N.  of  Nazareth.  The  natives  call 
this  place  Cana-el-Jdll. 

Ca'uaan,  an  ancient  patriarch,  was  a  son  of  Ham  and 
the  ancestor  of  the  Canaanites,  who  lived  in  Palestine  before 
the  Israelites  conquered  it.  Palestine  was  calle<l  the  land 
of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrew  writers.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  .Jordan  and  ou  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
(See  Palestine.) 

Canaan,  a  post-township  of  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Connecticut  Western  and  Housatonio  K.  Ks. 
The  scenery  here  is  very  fine.  It  has  a  national  bank  at 
Falls  Village.     Pop.  1257. 

Canaan,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  la.    Pop.  784. 

Canaan,  a  post-village  of  Somerset  co..  Me.,  about  .'i5 
miles  X.  by  E.  from  Augusta.  It  has  manufactures  of 
lumber  and  cloth.     Pop.  of  Canaan  township,  1 172. 

Canaan,  a  post-township  of  Gasconade  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
11(17. 

Canaan,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.  It  has 
manufactures  of  straw-board  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  has 
one  newspaper.     Pop.  1877. 

Caniaan,  a  post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  34  miles  S.  E.  of  Albany,  con- 
tains several  villages,  has  valuable  water-power,  several 
paper-mills  and  other  manufactories,  four  churches,  and  a 
slate  quarry.  The  township  has  two  communities  of  Sha- 
kers, who  have  a  farm  of  1400  acres,  where  they  raise  gar- 
den-seeds and  manufacture  brooms,  etc.     Pop.  1877. 

Canaan,  a  township  of  Athens  oo.,  0.     Pop.  1543. 

Canaan,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  0.     Pop.  729. 

Canaan,  a  township  of  Morrow  co.,  0.     Pop.  1109. 

Canaan,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  en.,  0.     Pop.  1997. 

Canaan,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  P.a.    Pop.  680. 

Canaan,  a  post-t<iwuship  of  Esse.x  co.,  Vt.  It  has 
manufactures  of  starch  and  lumber.     Pop.  419. 

Can'ada,  Dominion  of,  a  country  of  North  America 
which  is  to  embrace  all  of  the  American  ptpssossions  of 
Great  Brit.ain  lying  N.  of  the  V.  S.  Founded  in  1SU7  by 
the  union  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  West,  Canutla  East, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  it  enibraceil  in  1872, 
besides  these  four  provinces  named,  also  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  and  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory. The  only  portion  of  British  North  America  which 
in  1.S7S  had  not  yet  joined  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
the  province  of  Newfoundlaud,  Priucu  Edward  Island 
having  joined  the  Dominion  in  June  (jf  that  year.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  U.  S.,  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific. It  comprises  the  whole  country  N.  of  the  U.  S.,  with 
the  only  e.\ceptiou  of  the  Territory  of  .Maska  and  of  t^.reen- 
land.  A  part  of  the  southern  fnuitier  is  formed  by  the 
lakes  Su|ierior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  (Jnlario.  The  frontier- 
line  which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Maine  was  fixed 
in  1S4.S  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  The  long-pending  dis- 
pute between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  as  tii  the  island 
of  San  Juan  in  the  Pacific  was  in  1872  ilecideil  by  the 
arbitration  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  principal 
rivers  on  the  Atlantic  side  arc  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ot- 
tawa, the  St.  Maurice,  and  the  Saguenay.  which  enter  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  left.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  most 
important  rivers  are  the  Columbia  and  the  Frazer.  The 
Saskatchewan,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  traverses 
fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  or  a  distance  of  at  least  900 
miles,  and  falls  into  the  great  Lake  Winnipeg  in  bi"  N. 
lat.  This  lake  is  connected  with  Hudson's  liay,  the  most 
remarkable  indentation  of  the  American  coast,  by  the  Ncl- 
6on  or  Port  Nelson,  about   500   mllos   in   length.     Lake 


Athabasca,  situated  about  lat.  &»"  N.  and  Ion.  1111°  W., 
receives,  among  others,  the  Peace  River  and  the  Athabasea' 
a  large  stream  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the 
source  of  the  Columbia.  The  Mackenzie,  cnlering  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  globe. 

Climaie  and  Sull. — The  climate  of  the  .\ilantic  provinces 
is  similar  to  that  of  Swcilen  and  Norway.  The  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  arc  greater  here  than  in  the 
corresponding  latitudes  in  Eurojie.  At  Montreal  the  mer- 
cury in  winter  ofleu  sinks  to  24°  or  30°  below  lero,  and 
rises  in  summer  to  90°  or  100°.  The  climate  of  Ontario 
(Canada  West)  is  milder  than  that  of  Quebec  (Canada 
East),  because  it  is  farther  S.,  anil  is  modified  by  the  viciu- 
ity  of  the  great  lakes.  Peaches  flourish  and  ripen  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  near  Toronto  on  Lake  Ontario. 
The  transition  from  winter  to  summer  is  suilden.  t>pecially 
in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Canada.  The  most  fertilo 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  Dominion  is  Ontario,  rspceinlly 
the  peninsula  formed  by  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  ami  Ontario. 
The  climate  of  British  Columbia,  like  that  of  the  Pacific 
coast  in  general,  is  more  uniform  and  moderate  than  that 
of  the  Atlantic  |)rovinees.  The  soil  of  the  peninsula  formed 
by  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  produces  good  crops 
of  whe.nt  and  other  grains.  The  greater  part  of  Canaila  is 
covered  with  forests  of  good  timber,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  pine  lumber  are  exported.  The  province  of 
t^uebec  abounds  in  romantic  and  picturesipie  scenery. 
Seven  miles  below  Quebec  is  the  cataract  of  the  Monlmo- 
renci,  with  a  iierpendicular  descent  of  240  feel.  Among 
other  remarkable  objects  is  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Sag- 
uenay, which  flows  between  high  and  jirei-ipilous  rocks. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  Dominion  will  undoubtedly  bo 
doomed  to  everlasting  sterility  on  oecrmnt  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate.  The  country  on  the  lower  Saskatchewan 
and  on  the  Keii  River,  it  is  believed,  will  be  long  among  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  Dominion. 

Ai'ca  and  Ptfpiifatinn. — The  area  of  the  Dominion  in  1872 
was  estimated  at  3,389,442  square  miles,  being  almost  equal 
to  the  extent  of  the  I'.  S.  The  population  of  the  four  old 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  ( (Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick,  and  Nova  .Scotia),  according  to  the  census  of  18"I, 
was  3,484,924,  against  3,089,fi59  in  18111— an  increase  in 
ten  years  of  12.79  per  cent.  The  population  of  Manitoba, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  11,953,  The  popula- 
tion of  British  Columbia  was  in  1871  estimated  at  5(i,UOt>, 
and  that  of  the  North-west  Territory  at  28,700:  total  for 
the  whole  Dominion  in  1871,  3,575,577.  The  number  of 
imniigr.ints  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1870  was  44,475: 
the  number  who  entered  from  the  U.  S.  was  estimated  at 
24,544;  making  a  total  immigration  during  the  year  of 
G9,019 — a  figure  considerably  exceeding  the  immigration 
of  any  previous  year.  During  the  period  from  1851  to  1870 
the  aggregate  number  of  arrivals  by  the  ."^t.  Lawrence  was 
5f)0,99li,  and  of  arrivals  from  the  l".  S.  399,401.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  settled  in  Canada  was  calculated  to  bo 
418,910,  while  the  remainder  went  on  to  the  U.  S.  The 
large  majority  of  the  iiopulation  of  Quebec  (847,615  out  of 
1,111,500)  are  of  Freueii  origin  :  in  all  the  other  provinces 
the  descendants  of  the  British  largely  predominate.  The 
city  of  Ottawa  has  been  made  the  capital  and  seal  of  legis- 
lation. The  largest  cities  are  Montreal.  Quebec,  Toroulo, 
St.  John,  Halifax,  and  Hamilton.  The  Indian  population 
in  Canada  proper  is  estimated  at  25,(i73 :  of  the  former 
Hudson's  Bav  Territory,  4'2,870 ;  of  British  Columbia, 
18,000;   total,"  80,543. 

Clinrrh  and  Kdiicallon. — There  is  no  stale  Church  in  the 
Dominion  and  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America. 
According  to  the  census  retucns  of  1801,  there  were  in  the 
four  original  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  1,372,913  Roman 
Catholics,  471,940  Presbvtcrians,  405,572  Anglicans,  431,927 
Wesleyans  and  .Metho(iisls,  189,080  Baptists.  29,051  Lu- 
therans, 17,757  Congregationalists,  7li,l7fi  of  miscellaneous 
creeds,  18,860  of  "no  religion,"  and  16,682  "no  creed 
stated."  Roman  Catholics  were  most  numerous  in  the 
province  of  t^uebec,  and  they  also  constituted  a  plurality 
in  New  Brunswick;  the  leading  religious  denominalion  of 
Ontario  is  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  lending  dcnoniinalion 
of  Nova  Scotia  the  Presbyterians.  The  provinces  of  Que- 
bec and  Ontario  have  separate  school  laws  ailapled  to 
the  religious  elements  prevailing  in  either.  The  ciimmi.u 
schools  are  supported  partly  by  government  ami  partly  by 
local  self-imposed  taxation,  and  occasionally  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  Binall  fee  for  each  scholar.  All  common-school 
teaeliirs  must  pass  an  examination  before  a  county  bonr'l 
of  eiliication  or  rcceixe  a  license  from  the  pn»vinci»l  nornml 
school.  Similar  arrangements  exist  in  the  other  proviiicis, 
nearly  all  the  public  schools  of  which  possost  ondowmcnl* 
of  land  and  personal  properly. 

('ommricc,  etc. — Canada  enjoys  great  advantages  for  eoni- 
moreo  by  the  navigation  of  the  great  bikes  and  the  river 
St.  Lttwrcnoo,  which  give  the  Canadians  reaily  aoeess  lo  the 
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markets  of  the  U.  S.  Tho  greater  portion  of  the  Canadian 
exports  go  to  the  U.  S.,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 
ports are  from  Great  Britain.  The  trade  is  also  facilitated  by 
several  canals  and  railwaj's.  The  Rideau  Canal,  120if  miles 
long,  extends  from  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Ot- 
tawa River,  and  the  Welland  Canal  connects  Lake  Eric  with 
Lake  Ontario.  Tho  principal  railways  of  Canada  are  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  {1377  miles),which  connects  Montreal 
with  Detroit  (Mich.)  on  one  hand,  and  with  Portland  (Mc.) 
on  the  other:  tho  Great  Western  (351  miles),  which  with 
several  branches  traverses  the  south-western  part  of  Onta- 
rio ;  the  European  and  Xorth  American  Railway  (lOS  miles), 
which  extends  from  Bangor  (Me.),  vid  St.  John,  to  Point 
du  Chene,  in  Now  Brunswick ;  the  Nova  Scotia  Railway 
(Uj  miles),  which  extends  from  Halifax  to  Pictou,  on  tho 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  branch  line  (32  miles)  from 
Halifax  to  Windsor,  on  tho  Bay  of  Miuas;  the  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Caniida  Railway  (IIG  miles),  which  extends  from 
St.  Andrew's  on  the  sea-coast  to  Richmond,  with  branch 
lines  to  St.  Stephen,  Woodstock,  and  Houlton.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  tho  year  1872  over  3000  miles  were  in  operation, 
besides  which  1100  muro  were  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, and  charters  had  been  obtained  for  more  than  SOO 
miles  in  additiou.  ap.art  from  tho  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  is  to  l>e  2a00  miles  long,  will  connect  Lake  Nipissing 
with  some  port  in  British  Columbia,  and  is  to  be  completed 
in  ten  years.  The  longest  among  the  railways  in  the  course 
of  construction  is  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  which  will  ex- 
tend from  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Riviere  du  Loup  to  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia,  a  distance  of  41)9  miles.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  financial  year  ending  .June  20,  1870, 
amounted  to  S22.S9  j,077.S7,  each.  The  monthly  publications 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1871,  showed  a  very  large  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure.  The  debt  of  the  Dominion  on  July  1,  1870, 
amounted  to  8115,993,700;  total  assets,  §37,783,904:  net 
debt,  *78,209,742.  Tho  fisheries  of  British  North  America 
are  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  inexhaust.ble.  The  value 
of  fish  exported  in  1871  exceeded  $7,000,000,  and  the  min- 
ister of  marine  and  fisheries  states  the  aggregate  annnal 
value  of  the  fish-product  of  the  provincial  fisheries  at  nearly 
§17,000,000.  The  total  exports  of  Canada  in  1870  were 
valued  at  I?73,573,o40,  of  which  828,772,312  were  exported 
to  the  U.  S.  The  imports  for  that  year  amounted  to 
871,239,187,  of  which  824,724,071  were  "imported  from  the 
U.  S.  The  merchant-navy  of  the  Dominion  consisted  in 
1868  of  5822  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  770,343  tons. 

Government. — The  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  which 
was  adopted  in  1S07,  is  formed  after  the  model  of  tho 
mother-country.  The  Parliament  consists  of  the  ciuecn  of 
Great  Britain,  an  upper  house,  styled  the  senate,  and  a 
house  of  commons.  The  queen  is  represented  by  a  gov- 
ernor-general, who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  exer- 
cises his  authority  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  council 
appointed  by  himself.  The  senate  consists  of  not  more  than 
seventy-two  members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  governor- 
general,  and  hold  the  apiioiutment  for  life.  The  house  of 
commons  consists  of  about  180  members,  elected  by  the 
people.  Each  of  tho  provinces  has  also  its  local  or  pro- 
vincial legislature  and  administration,  with  a  lieutenant- 
governor  at  the  head  of  the  executive.  The  troops  main- 
tained by  the  imperial  government  have  been  reduced  to 
5000  men.  The  militia,  which  was  organized  in  1868  by  a 
statute  of  the  first  federal  Parliament,  consists  of  all  male 
British  subjects  between  eighteen  and  sixty,  divided  into 
an  active  and  a  reserve  force.  In  1870  the  number  of  men 
on  the  rolls  was  675,000.  The  naval  forces  of  Canada  in 
1871  consisted  of  eight  armed  screw  steamers,  maintained 
on  the  great  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  two 
coast-steamers,  which  are  available  as  gunboats. 

Hlxtory. — Tho  first  settlement  made  by  Europeans  in 
Canada  was  made  in  1541  at  St.  Croix's  Harbor  bv  Jacques 
Cartier,  a  French  navigator,  who  s.ailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  French  founded  Quebec  in  1608,  after  which  numerous 
French  colonists  settled  in  Lower  Canada,  near  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  The  English  general  Wolfe  captured  Quebec 
in  1759,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  completed  in  1700. 
Upper  Canada  was  settled  mostly  by  English  emigrants.  In 
1791  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  called  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  (afterwards  called  Canada  AYest  and  Can- 
ada East).  Both  of  these  provinces  were  disturbed  by  an  in- 
surrection in  1837,  and  were  reunited  in  1840.  By  an  act 
of  the  British  Parliament,  which  was  passed  Mar.  29,  1867, 
and  came  into  force  June  1  of  that  year,  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces, Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Seotia,  were  federally  united  into  one  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  legislature  of  Newfoundlaud  declared  in  favor  of 
joining  the  Dominion,  but  the  people,  in  Nov.,  18i',;1.  by  a 
large  m.ajority,  declared  against  it.  From  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  the  government  of  the  Dominion  purchased 
in  the  same  year  its  vast  territory.    An  insurrection  of  col- 


onists and  natives,  who  protested  against  having  their  land 
treated  as  a  dependent  territory,  induced  the  government 
to  organize  in  1870  that  part  of  the  newly-purchased  terri- 
tory which  is  situated  between  Ion.  90°  and  99'  W..  and  tho 
U.  S.  boundary-line  and  lat.  50°  38'  N.,  as  an  independent 
province  of  the  Dominion,  under  the  n.ame  of  Manitoba. 
Tho  immense  unorganized  territory  beyond  the  limits  of 
M.anitoba  is  called  the  North-western  'Territory.  On  Mar. 
31,  1871,  British  Columbia  was  received  into  the  Dominion. 
Invasions  of  Canada  by  armed  Fenians  from  the  U.  S.  were 
attempted  in  ISGO  and  1870,  but  were  repelled  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  long-pending  controversies  with  the  U.  S. 
were  mostly  settled  by  the  Washington  treaty  of  1871.  In 
1873  Prince  Edward  Island  joined  tho  Dominion. 

A.  J.  ScHEJf. 

Canada,  a  township  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  480. 

Canada  Balsam  [Lat.  Dahumum  CanadcnKc']  is  a 
turpentine  or  oleoresin  obtained  from  the  Ahirs  bahanien,  a 
species  of  fir  which  grows  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.,  and  is 
sometimes  called  balsam  fir.  It  is  a  pale  yellow,  trans- 
parent liquid,  having  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  odor. 
When  it  exudes  from  the  bark  it  has  the  consistence  of 
honey,  but  by  age  and  exposure  to  air  it  becomes  solid.  It 
is  used  in  medicine,  in  photography,  in  mounting  objects 
for  the  microscope,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  varnishes.  It 
is  Tvlso  valuable  to  opticians,  who  use  it  as  a  cement. 

Canada  Goose,  or  Wild  Goose  [Anaer  Canaden- 


Canada  Goose,  or  Wild  Goose. 

«r«),  an  inhabitant  of  the  entire  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica, belonging  to  the  order  Natatores,  family  Anatidiv,  is 
thirty-fivo  inches  long,  brownish  above,  lighter  beneath, 
with  the  head,  neck,  bill,  and  feet  black.  •'  It  spends  the 
winter  in  the  warmer  regions,  chiefly  in  the  South-western 
States  and  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  but  in  spring 
moves  northward  in  large  flocks."  While  on  the  wing  tho 
birds  generally  arrange  themselves  in  a  <-shaped  figure 
(though  sometimes  they  fly  in  a  straight  line).  led  by  an 
experienced  gander,  who  frequently  gives  utterance  to  his 
familiar  honk,  '■  Their  spring  migrations  usually  take 
place  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  last  of  Aj)ril,  but  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  season.  Tliey  breed 
at  the  north,  and  linger  there  till  the  hard  frosts  warn 
them  that  the  lakes  and  streams  will  soon  be  frozen  over." 
While  performing  their  long  journeys  they  usually  fly  at  a 
great  height,  probably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 

Canadian,  a  township  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.     Pop. 

Canadian  River  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  flows  through  the  N.  part  of  Texas  into  the  Indian 
Territory.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly  eastward.  .Mter 
a  course  of  about  900  miles  it  enters  the  Arkansas  River 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Fort  Smith.  The  North  Fork  of  the 
Canadian  is  sometimes  called  Rio  Nutria.  It  rises  in  tho 
N.  E.  part  of  New  Mexico,  flows  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction, 
and  enters  the  Canadian  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Length,  estimated  at  600  miles. 
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Can'adice,  a  post-township  of  Ontario  cc,  N.  Y.   Pop. 

905.  "^ 

Canajohar'ie,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  S.  Imuk  of  tho  Mohawk  Uivcr 
and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  opposite  Pahitinu  Bridge  on 
tho  New  York  Central  K.  K.,  io  miles  Vi.  N.  V,'.  of  Albany. 
The  village  has  five  churehes,  an  academy,  a  sehciul  district 
lihrary  of  8UII  volumes,  a  weekly  jiapcr.  two  national  banks, 
a  planing  mill,  two  malt-houses  and  an  extensive  paper- 
bag  factory.  The  township  has  another  academy,  six  other 
churches,  six  cheese-factories,  and  a  woollen  mill.  Pop.  of 
Tillage,  1822;  of  township,  1250. 

Ed.  "Raihi  ami  Tax-Paveiis'  Journal." 

Canal',  a  post-township  of  Venango  co..  Pa.    P.  1205. 

Canal.     See  Navigation,  Inland,  by  J.  J.  K.  Ciioes. 

Canal',  or  Canalet'to  (.Vntonio),  an  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Venice  Oct.  18,  1G97.  Ho  worked  in  his  native 
city,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation,  lie  painted  many 
views  of  Venetian  palaces,  canals,  etc.,  which  are  iiighlv 
commended  by  some  critics,  but  others  charge  him  with 
mannerism.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  tho  first  who  used 
the  camera  obscura  for  artistic  purposes.  Died  Aug.  20, 
1/68. 

Canalet'to,  a  surname  of  BERNAnno  Br'.LOTTO,  a  Vene- 
tian painter,  born  in  1724.  He  was  a  nephew  and  pupil  of 
tho  preceding.  He  woi-keil  in  Koine,  London,  Dresden,  and 
other  places,  and  excelled  in  ]ierspective.  lie  piiinted 
many  buildings  and  the  cnvinms  of  cities.  Died  at  War- 
saw in  1780. 

Canal'  Do'ver,  a  post-village  of  Dover  townshiji,  Tus- 
carawas CO.,  0..  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  the  (Iliio  Canal, 
the  Lake  Phore  and  Tuscarawas  \' alley  R,  R.,  and  the 
Tuscarawas  liraueh  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R. 
It  has  several  mills  and  iron-furnaces,  and  one  weekly 
paper.     Pop.  1593. 

Canal'  Ful'ton,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co..  0.,  on  the 
Ohio  Canal  and  on  the  Lake  Sliore  and  Tuscarawas  Val- 
ley R.  R.,  and  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  5(i  miles  S.  of  Cleveland.     Pop.  1048. 

Canals'  of  Can'atla,  The,  may  be  classed  under  tho 
following  heads ; 

1st,  The  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  navigation,  including 
the  Lachine  Canal,  the  Beauharnois,  Cornwall,  Farran's 
Point,  Rai)ide  Plat,  and  (ialops  canals,  commonly  desig- 
nated the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
surmounting  its  rapids  between  Montreal  and  Kingston; 
and  tho  Wclland  Canal,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie,  surmounting  the  falls  and  rapids  of  Niagara;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  Burlington  Bay  Canal,  through  a 
sandbar  at  the  mouth  of  that  bay,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

2d,  Tho  Ottawa  and  Rideau  navigation,  including  St. 
Anne's  Lock,  tho  Carillon,  Chute  a  Blondeau,  and  Oren- 
viUe  canals,  surmounting  the  rapids  of  the  Ottawa  be- 
tween Montreal  and  the  city  of  Ottawa;  and  the  Rideau 
Canal,  connecting  tho  river  Ottawa  with  tlie  St.  Lawrence 
at  Kingston,  through  the  rivers  Rideau  and  Catarai|ui. 

lid.  The  Richelieu  and  Champlain  navigation,  being  tho 
St.  Ours  Lock  and  Chambly  Canal,  surmounting  obstacles 
on  tho  river  Richelieu  from  tho  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Champlain. 

4th,  The  river  Trent  navigation,  consisting  of  locks  and 
dams  on  the  river  Trent,  a  large  tributary  of  Lake  Ontario, 
extending  into  the  interior  of  the  Newcastle  district,  orig- 
inally proposed  as  a  line  of  communication  with  Lake 
Huron. 

5th,  The  St.  Peter's  Canal,  connecting  the  Bras  d'Or,  a 
bay  of  the  sea  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
with  St.  Peter's  Bay,  on  the  S.  coast  of  tho  island. 

Along  with  the  foregoing  may  be  noticed  the  following 
projected  canals:  tho  Caughnawaga  Canal,  to  connect 
Lake  Champlain  with  tho  river  St.  Lawrence  above  the 
Lachine  Rapids;  the  Ottawa  and  Huron  Canal,  to  form  a 
direct  and  short  route  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Huron 
by  the  Ottawa  and  French  River;  a  eamil  at  Sault  Ste.  | 
Mario;  tho  Huron  ami  Ontario,  or  (ieorgian  Bay  Canal; 
the  Bay  Vert  Canal,  fruni  the  tiulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy;  and  the  Shebandowan  and  Lake  of  tho 
AV'oods  navigation,  forming  lil  1  miles  of  the  route  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Red  River. 

The  canals  of  Canada  ilerive  an  extraordinary  import- 
nnco  from  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  tinil  great 
system  of  inland  navigation,  the  river  St.  Lawreneo  and 
its  lakes,  tho  obstructions  in  whicli  they  are  almost  exclu- 
sively designed  to  overcome.  

Wiien  we  consider  tho  great  extent  of  fertile  lands  of 
the  States  and  provinces  adjoining  it,  and  the  still  vaster 
territories  behind  them  of  fertile  prairies  and  wooiled  lands 
in  tho  U.S.  and  Canada,  for  tho  traflio  of  which  thin  great 


water-system  must  bo  the  highway:  and  also  that  as  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  reaches  the  middle  of 
the  continent,  a  considerable  trade  with  tho  Pueilie  will 
naturally  be  directed  to  it  to  gain  the  advantage  of  eheiiper 
transport  by  water, — it  will  be  seen  how  enormous  must  be 
the  amount  of  future  traffic  passing  through  the  caoals 
constructed  to  avoid  or  surmount  tho  obstacles  io  its 
course. 

With  the  extent  and  ebaractor  of  the  great  North-we^ 
cm  States  and  Territories  of  tho  Vniou  the  public  arc 
already  familiar.  The  Slates  of  ^yiecuusiD,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ubio,  for  nho.so 
surplus  produce  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  great  lakes  are 
more  or  less  the  natural  highway  to  the  ocean  and  Euro- 
pean markets,  embrace  a  grain-growing  region  unequalled 
on  this  eontineul,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  may  bo 
suflicicnt  to  remind  tho  reader  that  it  is  but  little  more  than 
thirty  years  since  settlement  and  cultivation  bad  adt  aiiced 
sufficiently  in  the  territitrics  on  the  Western  lakes  to  have 
any  considerable  amount  of  surplus  produce  Ixt  export, 
but  that  their  progress  since  has  been  so  great  (hat  in 
1S71  the  grain  or  its  equivalent  in  flour  brought  Io  the  fno 
principal  ports  on  these  lakes  fitr  »>bipiiient  amounted  lu 
upwards  of  140,000,01)0  bushels,  though  the  productive 
ca])aeity  of  the  region  that  yielded  it  is  still  far  Iroiu  being 
fully  developed,  and  the  territories  in  rear  of  il  us  yet 
comparatively  unoceu]iied. 

The  country  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary,  being 
hitherto  much  less  known,  may  require  a  little  more  notiee. 
Tho  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  or  Nelscm  Uiver  and  its 
tributaries  resembles  very  inueh  in  formation,  soil,  and 
eliniate,  as  well  as  extent,  tbut  of  the  Volga  of  Russia,  the 
greatest  river  in  Europe.  The  region  N.  W.of  it.  drained 
by  the  Athabasca  and  the  Peace  Uiver,  Ihe  main  anus  of 
the  river  Mackenzie,  each  about  a  tbousand  miles  in  leiigtb, 
is  fully  as  suitable  for  settlement;  the  Peace  River  country 
especially  being  superior  in  soil,  both  richly  wootled  and 
interspersed  with  rich,  well-w;itere'l  prairies,  with  a  cli- 
mate better  than  that  of  Red  River  Settlement  or  Northern 
Minnesota. 

The  extent  of  country  within  tho  valleys  of  these  three 
rivers,  and  within  the  limits  of  successful  eullivntitm  of 
wheat,  estimated  on  earelully  seleete/l  evidence  eoiifiruied 
by  recent  explorations,  is  equal  to  ten  limes  the  area  of 
the  Slate  of  New  Y'ork.  It  is  remarkable  for  Ibe  great 
extent  of  very  fertile  and  arable  prairie  and  wooded  land 
it  contains,  its  vast  eoal-tields,  and  its  abundance  of  petro- 
leum. Iron  ore  is  found  in  it,  and  gold  that  promlsisto 
afford  profitable  diggings  has  reet-ully  been  detinilely  as- 
certained to  exist  on  Peace  River,  besides  what  was  already 
found  on  the  ,*^askatehewan. 

The  cost  of  transport  will  no  doubt  check  the  exporta- 
tion of  heavy  produce  from  the  remote  parts  of  these  ter- 
ritories especially;  but  there  are  farm  products,  such  as 
flax.  wool,  cured  meats,  etc..  that  can  be  carried  with  profit 
much  farther  than  grain,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
exjjort  of  the  West;  and  every  improvement  in  our  means 
of  transjiort,  by  canals  or  otherwise,  that  reduces  Ihe  cost 
of  it,  will  extend  the  distance  from  which  grain  can  be  ex- 
ported. The  gold  of  Ihe  mountain  countries  Westward, 
alike  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  will  encourage  sctllemeut 
and  stimulate  eoiumerce,  compensating  as  a  remitlnnee,  in 
pavinent  for  imports,  for  the  re<lueed  value,  as  iiueli,  of 
heavier  products.  The  outward  and  inward  traffic,  Iroin 
all  sources,  by  the  Northern  Pueifie  and  Canadian  Pacific 
R.  Rs.  will,  from  the  greater  economy  of  transport  by  water, 
to  the  utmost  possible  exieni,  consistent  with  Ihe  ilistina- 
tion  of  the  freight,  use  the  route  by  the  great  lakes,  the  SI. 
Lawrence,  and  its  canals. 

Reverting  to  the  North-west  territories  of  Canada,  il  may 
be  worth  noticing  here,  as  conuceled  though  remotely  with 
Ihe  route  by  tho  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  us  a 
eommereial  highway,  that  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  a 
recent  exploration  i'or  the  Canadian  governuieiil  by  .Mr. 
lloretzki,  C.  E.,  of  Ottawa,  that  the  valley  of  the  Pence 
River  offers  ft  site  for  Ihe  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  pre- 
senting several  important  advantages  I'ver  any  oilier  route 
known  or  Burveye.l.  Its  suiiiniit-level  in  parsing  through 
the  Rocky  Moiiiitains  is  less  than  1700  feel  in  elevaliun 
over  the  sea  illie  Peace  River  being  there  large  and  nav- 
igable) :  that  is.  less  than  half  the  suinniilclevation  of  the 
Yellow  Hea.l  Pass,  which  previously  was  justly  considered 
the  nii»t  favorable  known.  The  Pence  River  route,  by 
passing  farther  .N'.,  avoids  the  exceedingly  rugged,  iilmost 
insnrmoiinlable,  region  between  Ibe  Yellow  Head  I'ass  and 
the  Fra-icr  River,  the  r<>;jiil  iiiorfimra  on  that  route,  and 
wllieb  woubl  entail  great  crookedue.-s  and  exlroonlinary 
cost.  Il  also  avoids  the  nrecssily  for  bridging  Ibnt  river 
anil  Ihe  chasm  in  which  it  (lows.  11  has  the  ailvnnlage 
also  of  being  free  from  Ihe  heavy  falls  of  sn"W  which  11  • 
other  passes  at  higher  levels  ar«  subject  to;  and,  as  yi:> 
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previously  known  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  coun- 
try, tmverses  to  a  greater  extent  the  best  lands  for  settle- 
ment. 

From  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  about  400  miles 
N.  of  this  route,  that  great  river  is  navigable  uninter- 
ruptedly downward  for  about  800  miles,*  with  a  depth  suffi- 
cient for  the  largest  sea-going  ships,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  at 
\t^  mouth,  whore  there  arc  whales  in  great  abundance. 
The  country  between  the  Peace  River  and  Fort  Simpson  is 
generally  very  fertile,  arable  land,  and  two-thirds  of  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  successful  wheat  cultivation.  Whale- 
fishing,  as  now  carried  on,  has  ceased  to  be  profitable, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  mineral  and  other  oils,  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  whales,  and  their  having  to  be  sought 
farther  into  the  Arctic,  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
great  distance  the  oi!  has  to  be  carried — from  the  Arctic 
within  Behring  Strait  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence 
home,  in  all  about  24,01)0  miles.  Were  the  Mackenzie 
connected  by  rail  with  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  the 
richest  whale-fishing  in  the  world  could  be  rendered  avail- 
able, and  SOU  miles  of  transport  on  the  Mackenzie,  where 
coal  and  wood  abound  for  steamers  that  might  be  used 
with  great  ailvantage  in  the  fishing,  and  1800  miles  by 
rail,  would  bring  the  produots  of  the  fishing  to  Duluth  on 
Lake  Sujierior.  Though  the  prospect  of  such  communica- 
tion be  remote,  it  may  be  noticed  in  considering  the  area 
for  which  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  the  commercial  outlet. 

The  acquisition  by  Canada  of  the  great  territories  former- 
ly held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co..  inchuling  so  much  val- 
uable country,  has  greatly  changed  the  position  of  Canada 
in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Previously,  it  might  be  argued  that  it  was  ab- 
surd for  the  Canadian  peo])le  to  task  their  resources  for 
the  construction  of  a  gigantic  system  of  canals  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  render  it  the  great  highway  of  the  West,  as 
the  benefit  of  it  would  chiefly  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transport  and  increase  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  great 
Western  grain-growing  regions  of  the  XJ.  S. ;  but  now  that 
Canada  has  acquired  an  equal  share  of  the  vast  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  West,  she  has  a  common  interest  with  the 
U.  S.  in  the  improvement  of  that  great  inland  route  of  nav- 
igation, which  must  more  or  less  b,e  their  common  outlet. 
Though  there  may  be  antagonism  between  rival  shipping- 
ports  and  routes  of  transport  on  the  one  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  and  the  other,  and  large  though  such 
interests  may  be,  they  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than 
secondary  to  that  of  the  millions  of  producers,  present  and 
future,  having  a  common  interest  in  every  work  of  im- 
provement that  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transport,  and 
thereby  enhance  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  great  re- 
gions of  the  West.  With  this  view,  the  canals  of  Canada 
may  be  considei'ed  of  important  interest  to  the  American 
people,  especially  now,  since  the  right  of  using  them  for 
commercial  purposes  has  been  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington. 

Before  describing  the  canals  of  Canada  it  may  be  suit- 
able to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  general  character  of  the 
river  Sf.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  obstructions  in  its  course 
which  they  are  chiefly  intended  to  overcome. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstructions,  it  has  certain  speci- 
alities as  a  water-system  which  otherwise  render  it  jiecu- 
liarly  suitable  as  a  commercial  highway  for  trade  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  Its  course  is  so  free  from  minor  sinu- 
osities that  though  scarcely  2000  miles  in  length  from  its 
mouth  at  Anticosti  to  the  W.  end  of  Lake  Superior,  it  ex- 
tends as  far  into  the  continent  as  the  Mississippi  does  with 
its  course  of  3160  miles;  the  upper  part  of  which,  even 
where  navigable,  is  of  insignificant  capacity  for  transport 
compared  with  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Direct- 
ness (which  means  shortness  of  route}  and  great  capacity 
are  most  important  advantages.  The  great  proportion  of 
it  that  consists  of  lakes  and  wide  water — that  is.  three- 
quarters  of  its  whole  length — afi"ording  sea-room  admitting 
of  free  navigatiouTjy  sailing-vessels,  is  another  important 
advantage.  So  also  is  the  uniform  height  of  its  waters,* 
from  their  being  held  in  reserve  in  the  great  lakes,  it 
never  falls  one-twentieth  below  its  mean  volume  ;  and  its 
navigation  is  free  from  all  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
low  water  that  other  rivers  are  liable  to. 

Its  enormous  volume  also  is  attended  with  an  important 
commercial  advantage  in  the  depth  of  water  it  afi'ords  on 
its  rapids,  which  is  such  as  to  admit  of  large  passenger 
steamers  and  lake  vessels  of  500  or  600  tons,  if  lightly 
loaded,  passing  as  freely  down  through  its  vast  swaying 
surges  as  the  lightest  bark  canoe  of  the  Indian  descends 
the  rapids  of  an  ordinary  river,  and  with  an  increased 
speed,  instead  of  the  delay  necessarily  attending  the  pas- 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  Stony  Kapid  nbove  Fort  Simpson, 
the  Mackenzie  is  uavigable  throui;hout  its  course  of  1000  miles 
Into  Slave  Lake. 


sage  through  the  canals  and  locks  which  are  so  essential  for 
vessels  going  ujiward. 

The  St.  Lawrence  drains  an  area  of  565.000  superficial 
statute  miles.  The  mean  volume  passing  Niagara  is  given 
in  the  New  York  State  reports  as  389.0(10  cubic  feet  per 
second.  But  this  is  the  drainage  of  only  237,300  square 
miles  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  reaching 
the  Galops  Rapid  it  is  augmented  by  that  of  the  basin  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  all  its  tributaries,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  about  a  mile.  Before  reaching  the  Laehine  Ra- 
pids it  receives  nearly  half  of  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  j 
the  remainder  passes  N.  of  the  island  of  Montreal.  The 
Ottawa,  according  to  the  careful  measurements  taken  in 
the  canal  survey  of  it,  has  a  mean  discharge  of  83,000 
cul)ie  feet  per  second.f 

Between  the  seaports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  St. 
Lawrence  has  an  average  width  of  a  mile  and  three-quar- 
ters. Midway  it  receives  the  St.  Maurice  (which  discharges 
as  much  water  as  the  Ottawa)  and  other  large  tributaries. 
From  Quebec  it  increases  rapidly  in  width  ;  below  the 
island  of  Orleans,  where  still  fresh  water,  it  is  eleven  miles 
wide.  At  100  miles  lower  it  receives  the  Saguenay,  nearly 
equal  to  the  Ottawa  in  volume  of  discharge,  besides  other 
large  rivers  below  it.  Taking  the  327,7110  square  miles  of 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  yielding  as  much  water 
in  ])roportion  to  its  area  as  the  273,000  above  it,  the  total 
discharge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  past  Anticosti  must  at  least 
be  926.1135  cubic  feet  per  second.  But  it  is  known  by  all 
observers  that  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence, 
coming  from  mountainous  w*uoded  regions,  where  the  snow 
falls  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  deliver  more  water 
comparatively  than  its  upper  tributaries.  With  the  smallest 
addition  admissible  for  that  difference,  the  total  discharge 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  must  be  upwards  of  1,001), 000  cubic 
feet  ]ier  second.  Darby,  the  great  American  hydrographer, 
who  surveyed  the  Mississip]»i.  computed  the  mean  dis- 
charge of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  fully  one-half  greater  than 
the  Mississippi,  but  afterwards  thought  he  had  under-esti- 
mated the  former. 

Other  rivers  after  their  floods  shrink  to  comparative 
littleness,  but  the  St.  Lawrence  flows  on  at  all  seasons  with 
unabated  grandeur;  and  it  remains  to  be  determined  by 
scientific  observation  how  far  any  other  river  in  the  world 
exceeds  the  mass  it  pours  to  the  Gulf,  where  the  stern 
Laurentjdes  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  jVotrc  I)ame  faintly 
skirt  its  remote  horizon  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 

As  the  treaty  of  Washington,  besides  securing  the  right 
of  using  the  canals  of  Canada,  provides  that  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  to  and  from  the  sea,  *'  shall  forever  remain  free 
and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.,"  the  lower  course  of  that  river,  with  which  the 
treaty  secures  unbroken  communication,  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  a  subject  of  greater  interest  to  Americans  than 
heretofore.  The  right  of  in-shore  fishing  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Gulf,  and  of  having  fishing  establishments 
along  their  coasts,  will  doubtless  lead  to  great  extension  of 
the  fisheries  there  and  business  connected  with  them.  As 
the  provisions  necessary  for  their  use  can  be  supplied  with 
much  greater  advantage  from  lake  ports  by  the  way  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  than  otherwise,  a  considerable  trade  in  that 
way  will  no  doubt  arise.  This  new  interest  in  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence  may  justify  its  being  noticed  here  in  connec- 
tion with  its  canals. 

To  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Atlantic  we  traverse 
the  Gulf  for  426  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Belle-Isle  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which 
is  at  an  imaginary  line  from  Cape  Gaspe  to  the  head  of 
the  island  of  Anticosti,  and  thence  to  the  N.  shore. 

To  Quebec,  400  miles,  the  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
ships  that  float,  including  the  Great  Eastern.  Thence  to 
Montreal  the  distance  is  160  miles;  midway  is  Lake  St. 
Peter.  Extensive  shoals  in  the  upper  part  of  it  had  ong- 
inallj"  a  depth  of  only  11  i  feet  at  low  water.  A  channel  has 
been  dredged  through  them  to  the  depth  of  nearly  if  not 
quite  20  feet  at  low  water.  It  is  Hi  miles  in  length  and 
300  feet  wide  at  bottom.  It  was  begun  in  1844.  and  com- 
pleted in  1865,  and  cost  $1,347,018.  Many  large  vessels, 
drawing  from  IS  to  23  feet  laden,  now  ascend  to  Montreal 
harbor.  The  parliamentary  commission  recommend  deep- 
ening this  channel  to  22,  and  ultimately  to  24  feet. 

The  seaport  of  Montreal,  586  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Laehine 
Rapids,  which  are  surmounted  by  the  Laehine  Canal.  S^ 
miles  in  length,  the  first  of  the  series  of  St.  Lawrence 
canals.  From  the  head  of  it,  at  Laehine.  it  is  15|  miles 
through  Lake  St.  Louis  to  the  "  Cascades,"  which,  together 

t  This  seems  an  under-ealculatlon,  bein^  only  two-thirds  of 
the  rate  of  discharge  to  its  area  in  proportion  to  thu  St.  Law- 
rence, which,  tielnff  exposed  to  much  evaporation,  should  be  less 
for  its  area  than  the  Ottawa. 
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with  the  "Cedars  "and  "Coteau"  Rapids,  are  overcome 
by  tbo  Beauharuois  Canal,  llj  miles  iu  length.  Thenee 
through  Lake  St.  Francis  it  is  :J2J  miles  to  the  foot  of  the 
"  Longue  Sault"  llaijids,  which  are  surmuuuted  by  the 
Cornwall  Canal,  l\h  miles  in  length.  At  j  miles  farther, 
ascending  the  river,  is  "  Farran's  Point  liajiid  "  and  canal, 
J  of  a  mile  in  length.  At  lllj  miles  farther  l>y  the  river  is 
the  '*  Kapide  Plat"  and  its  canal,  4  miles  in  length.  At  ^i 
miles  is  Galo]»'3  Canal,  7&  miles  in  len'^th,  surmounting  the 
^'  Pointe  aux  Iroquois,"  **  Pointe  Cardinal,"  and  '•  tialops" 
ilapids.  Those,  from  Farran's  to  the  "  (ialops  "  inclusively, 
are  called  the  Williamsburg  canals,  terminating  7S  miles 
below  Prescott.  The  descent  from  the  head  of  the  "  (ialojis" 
to  Montreal  harbor,  llli  miles,  is  234  feet;  Kingston,  ITS 
miles  from  Montreal,  is  59  miles  above  Prescott,  From 
Kingston,  where  we  enter  Lake  Ontario,  to  Port  r>alhousie, 
,Tt  the  foot  of  the  Woll.and  Canal,  27  miles  from  the  head 
of  that  lake,  the  lUstanec  is  17U  miles. 

By  the  Wolland  Canal  it  is  27  miles  to  Lake  Eric  at  Port 
Colborne,  from  which  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Detroit  River,  as  the  entrance  of  the  8t.  Lawrence 
is  there  called,  is  232  miles.  The  Detroit  River,  18  miles. 
Lake  St.  Claire,  25,  and  St.  Claire  River,  ,'53  miles,  reach  to 
Lake  Huron. 

Lake  Huron  to  its  head  at  river  St.  Mary  is  270  miles  in 
length,  river  St.  Mary  up  to  the  Sault,  47  miles :  in  all  1125 
miles  of  unbroken  navigation  from  the  heail  of  the  Wet- 
land Canal  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  which  is  1  mile 
in  leno'th;  thence  it  is  7  miles  to  L.ake  Superior,  which  is 
3'JO  miles  long  to  Fond  du  Lac,  at  the  head  of  it :  making 
in  all  the  total  distance  of  2;!S4  miles  from  the  .Vtlantic  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Belle-Isle,  of  which  71i  miles 
are  artificial  navigation,  and  2,312^  open  navigation. 

Reverting  to  the  rapids  between  Montreal  ami  Kingston, 
the  navigation  of  them  by  steamboats  was  not  attempted 
till  1842.  D.aily  passenger  steamers  have  run  these  rapids 
from  Kingston"  to  Montreal  during  open  navigation  for 
many  years  past.  These  steamers  in  returning  ascend  the 
Lachine,  Beauharnois.  and  Cornwall  canals,  but  ascend  the 
Iroquois  Rapid,  Rapido  Plat,  and  the  iialops  without  en- 
tering the  canals.  It  is  not  usual  for  freight  vessels  to  run 
the  lower  rapids  ;  but  as  the  saving  of  time  is  very  great 
in  descending  the  rapids,  compared  with  passing  through 
the  canals  at  much  lower  speed,  besides  detention  iu  lock- 
afe,  the  improvement  of  the  channel  there  necessary,  so  as 
to  a.lmit  of  the  largest  freight  vessels  fully  laden  clescond- 
inf  the  rapids  at  lowest  water  with  perfect  safety,  has  long 
been  advocated,  and  is  one  of  tlio  works  recommended  to 
he  prosecuted  by  the  canal  commission  of  the  Canailian 
Parliament  in  1871.  In  tbo  "  (lalops  Rapid"  there  is  a 
short  shoal,  having  not  more  than  i)  or  111  feet  water  over 
it  when  lowest.  In  the  "  Longue  Sault "  the  water  is  often 
over  50  feet  in  depth,  but  there  is  one  shoal  in  it  with  only 
12  feet  of  water  over  it.  On  the  "  Coteau  Rapid"  the  depth 
is  often  over  20  feet,  but  there  arc  two  shoals  with  only 
from  7i  to  10  feet  depth  at  lowest  water.  The  "  Cellars 
are  generally  12  to  25  feet  in  depth,  but  one  or  two  shoals 
have  been  found  with  only  Ui  to  10  feet  depth  at  lowest 
water.  In  the  "Cascades"  there  is  a  shoal  having  h  or  i 
feet  iu  depth  in  dry  weather ;  this  is  the  shallowest  spot  in 
all  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
Lachine  R.apids  there  are  two  shoals  having  not  more  than 
8  feet  over  them  at  lowest  water.  The  cost  of  eoinplet.ng  a 
12  to  13  feet  channel  from  Lake  Ontario  level  to  Lachine 
by  blasting  has  been  estimated  at  i?720,OO0,  which  probably 
might  be  much  reduced  by  adopting  a  system  of  side-dams 
to  eoro-e  the  channel  as  far  as  ])racticable.  ... 

■Taking  the  works  constructed  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  order  in  winch 
they  have  been  mentioned,  the  first  is  the  Lachine  Uinal. 

■The  Lachine  Canal  is  81  miles  in  leng.h,  extending 
from  the  harbor  of  Montreal  to  the  village  ol  Lachine  on 
Lake  St.  Louis.  It  surmounts  the  St.  Louis  or  Lacliii  o 
Rapids.  Its  construction  was  urged  as  a  necessity  as  early 
as  1791 ,  a  grant  bv  the  legislature  of  £2i.,00()  was  obtained 
in  aid  of  the  project  in  lSI5,on  the  reeomniendatio.i  o(  the 
governor-gen'eral.  Sir  (ieorge  ?■'«)•'"''' "^>'\  ";',"';','^'^;t' 
important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  1819  th  g  an 
of  ISlow.as  repealed,  and  an  act  passed  iiieorpora  g 
joint-stock  couipanyfor  carrying  out  the  design  .but  1 
proved  abortive.  In  May,  l,s21,  a  bil  was  l-"-  l";'- 
in.'  its  incorporation,  and  authorizing  the  eonstiueto.n  ol 
""by  govermncnt  in  the  nnuith  of  ,Iuly  lo  lowing.  In 
1825^the  canal  was  opened  for  the  I-assage  ol  ^^»^'-  '''J 
dimensions  as  then  constructed  were  .2^^  f^^f  >"  ^  ,  ^^ 
bottom  ami  4S  feet  at  the  water-line  with  4J  f«°'  '^''  '[ 
water.  It  had  seven  locks,  100  Icet  l,mg  and  20  "'i  le,  1  u.lt 
rulstantially  of  stone.  The  cost  of  that  eanal  up  to  .Mar., 
IS-fiwas  S4,38,404.15,  of  which  the  British  government 
eo;f;ilT«tcd  850  000  and  the  province  the  remaimler.  This 
canal  bng  fouAd  insuffioicat,  a  little  before  the  union  uf 


the  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada.  Lieut.-Col. 
Phillpotts.  K.  E.,  at  the  instaucc  of  Earl  Durham,  made  a 
repurt  and  eslimale  for  the  eoustrucliou  of  a  new  line  of 
canal,  with  locks  200  feet  by  45,  and  9  feet  depth  of  water. 
After  careful  eonsidcration  of  what  were  then  c"n»idered  to 
be  the  requirements  of  the  trade  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
with  a  view  uf  satisfying  the  wants  of  Ipper  Canada,  it 
was  decided  that  the  canal  should  be  continued  iu  Ihe  fame 
site,  and  that  it  should  be  enlarged  to  ite  prcK-ut  dimen- 
sions (with  tho  exception  of  the  lowest  two  lock*),  which 
are  as  follows  : 

Breadth  of  the  canal  at  bottom SO  feet. 

*'  *'  "    at  water-eurface I'M)     " 

Dhuenslons  of  IfK-ks 'XO  bjr  45     " 

Depth  of  water  on  »1IU,  i  lock*. 10 

J    "      »     " 

No,  of  locks 5 

T.ital  rise  of  lockage +•«  '«*»■ 

Length  of  canal »*l  mdw. 

The  two  locks  of  16  feet  depth  of  water  on  sills  were  so 
made  to  allow  the  largest  vessels  then  trading  to  Jlonlreul 
lo  enter  the  first  basin  of  the  eanal.  During  the  enlargo 
meiit  navigation  was  not  discontinued,  the  new  lucks  being 
built  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones.  The  total  cost  of  this 
work,  up  to  1st  July,  18(17,  is  given,  in  the  report  of  the 
department  of  works  of  Canada,  for  that  year,  at  being 
$2,587,532,85;  cost  since  for  works  and  repairs  lo  1st 
July,  1870,  $12,640.30.  It  was  not  till  early  iu  1862  that 
the  excavation  of  the  enlargement  was  completed  to  its 
full  width. 

But,  though  this  enlargement  ha»  been  but  «o  recently 
completed,  the  increase  of  trade  by  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  products  of  the  West  has  been  such  as  again  to  call  fi.r 
further  enlargement  and  increased  accoiuiuodttii..n.  It 
having  been  shown  in  evidence  before  the  Canadian  canal 
commission  of  1871  that  the  Jlonlreal  entrance  to  this  canal 
was  quite  insutheient,  especially  in  view  of  the  enlurge- 
nient  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  even  now  causing  much 
ilelay,  and  that  an  adilitional  entrance  was  ueeeffury.  so 
as  to  admit  of  one  being  used  for  vessels  ascending  and 
the  other  for  those  descending  the  canal,  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  a  new  entrance 
to  the  canal,  with  two  locks,  and  of  two  new  basins,  and 
for  the  enlargement  of  present  basin  Xo.  2.  One  ol  the 
new  basins  is  to  be  1250  feet  in  length  and  22o  feet  in 
breadth ;  the  other  is  to  be  540  feet  iu  length  by  260  in 
breadth.  Both  are  to  be  19  feet  in  depth.  The  h.cks  are 
to  be  270  feet  long  an.l  15  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  ol  l^ 
feet  of  water  on  the  mitre  sills;  tho  locks,  and  nls..  the 
walls  of  the  basins,  to  be  of  the  most  substantial  strueluro 
and  best  qualitv  of  masonry,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement 
mortar,  as  usua'l.  This  is  mentioned  as  indicating  the 
common  character  cd'  work  of  the  Canadian  canals.  But 
though  the  length  of  270  aud  breadth  of  45  feel  has  been 
adopted  for  these  locks,  in  accordance  with  the  scale  rec- 
ommended bv  the  Canadian  canal  cimimiesion  lor  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals  throughout,  as  well  as  the  Welland  Canal, 
the  depth  of  18  feet  is  exceptional,  12  feet  being  the  stand- 
ard depth  recommended  by  the  commissioners,  |..gelher 
with  the  improvement  of  (he  channel  of  the  SI.  Lawrence 
above  Montreal,  so  as  to  give  14  feet  of  water  throughout. 
Tho  Canadian  government  will  no  doubt  be  governed  by 
the  practicabilitv  of  obtaining  that  depth  throughout  with- 
out unreasonable  outlay.  But  the  depth  ol  water  m  tlie 
locks  should  not  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  lowest  water, 
but  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  greater  depth  of  chan- 
nel that  may  be  obtained  in  future.  ,.„„„,  ,i„.t 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  scale  of  200  feel  l.y  45, 
with  12  feet  of  water  on  the  sills,  recommended  by  the  com- 
,  niissioners,  will  admit  vessels  of  about  1300  tons,  instead 
of  700  which  is  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  Iho  lessor  locks 
on   this  canal  and  others  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  excepting 

crol 


tho  Cornwall  Canal 


The  navigation  of  Ihe  Lachine  Canal  is  open  in  general 
for  -'10  to  '"0  .lavs  during  tho  year,  and  maybe  salely 
counted  np.in  fn.in  the  last  week  in  April  to  the  last  week 


hrX^n'iinlKT!  "in' ^mue  years  its  period  of  ""vigali"n  is 
considerably  longer.     In   1839  it  opened  on     he       th  .. 
,n  1852  it  was  open  till   Deeember  Iblh:  in  1M.I 
234  days.    The  freight  that  passes  IlirougU  the 


-April; 


lumber  from  the  Ottawa  is  very  great 


The  next  in  succession  of  the  SI  L""""™  ''""'^  '  "  ^^ 
Beauharnois  Canal,  llj  mihs  ui  '^■••^''  '•. "^■"  ;;  f,  '''^  . 
St.  Louis  with  Lake  St.  I'raueis.  and  '""""''',*;„',' 
"Cascades,"  "  Cedars,"  and  "  Coteau-  ri....ds,  r<^  i"  »  to 
the  CO  structiou  of  the  Beauharnois  Cana\  four  fliort  c. . ml. 
Lad  been   made  which  admitted  of  boat,  carrying  th,rt> 
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barrels  of  flour,  descending  from  Lake  St.  Francis  to  Lake 
St.  Louis.  Several  smiill  improvements  were  subsequently 
made  on  this  part  of  the  navigation  of  the  ►^t.  Lawrence. 
In  1S33  the  increasing  importance  of  the  subject  led  the 
government  of  Lower  Canada  to  appoint  commissioners 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  from  Lake  St.  Louis 
to  Lake  St.  Francis.  Their  engineer.  Mr.  Mills,  made  a 
survey  with  that  view,  and  bis  reports  and  plans,  which 
were  for  the  construction  of  three  short  canals  at  the  rapids, 
were  approved  of  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  assembly, 
who  recommended  a  grant  of  $960,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  report,  however,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  in  1839  Col. 
Phillpotts,  before  mentioned,  recommended  a  canal  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river  for  military  reasons.  After  other  proj- 
ects had  been  entertained  and  abandoned,  the  present  site, 
on  the  S.  side,  after  much  discussion,  was  adopted  as  the 
most  favorable,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  department  of  public  works  of  Canada,  and 
in  1842  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  construction  of 
it.  The  canal  was  opened  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
lS-i5,  but  it  was  found  that  its  upper  entrance  was  imper- 
fect, its  channel  crooked,  too  shallow  in  dry  seasons,  and 
impeded  by  cross  currents.  On  account  of  these  and  other 
ditlieulties,  in  the  course  of  years  up  to  a  recent  date  con- 
siderable sums  have  been  expended  in  constructing  dams, 
regulating  weirs,  and  dykes  to  give  the  required  facilities 
for  the  trade  passing  through  it,  and  the  original  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  which  side  is  the  best  canal  route  exists  up 
to  this  day.  The  work,  however,  was  constructed  in  the 
same  substantial  manner  and  superior  quality  of  masonry 
and  workmanship  as  the  Laehine  Canal. 

The  present  dimensions  of  the  Beauharnois  Canal  are  as 
follows : 

Breadth  at  bottom 80  feet. 

"        "  surface 120    " 

Length  of  canal 11^  miles. 

Total  rise  of  lockage 82t  feet. 

Dimensions  of  locks 200  by  45    " 

No.  of  locks  9 ;  depth  of  water  on  siUs  9  feet. 
Total  cost  to  1st  July,  1S07,  Sl,611,42i.ll;  works  and  re- 
pairs since  to  1st  July,  1870,  $2fi,120.03. 

The  navigation  of  this  canal  is  open  on  an  average  for 
221  days  of  the  year,  opening  about  the  20th  of  April  and 
closing  about  the  2Sth  of  November.  Earliest  opening  on 
record,  12th  of  April:  latest,  5th  of  May.  Earliest  closing, 
24th  of  November;  latest.  13th  of  December. 

The  Cornwall  Canal  is  the  next  in  ascending  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  and  extends 
from  the  town  of  Cornwall.  It  is  Hi  miles  in  length,  and 
surmounts  the  Longue  Sault  Rapids.  This  is  the  first  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals  that  was  constructed  on  the  present 
si-ale.  In  1817  the  governor  of  Upper  Canada  called  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  of  that  province  to  the  import- 
ance of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  below  Fres- 
cott,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  above  the  head  of  the  . 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1818  a  joint  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  governments  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  reported  favorably  on  the  subject,  recommend- 
ing the  construction  of  small  canals  of  4  feet  depth  of 
water.  In  this  report  the  cost  of  transport  from  Montreal  to  ' 
Prescott,  a  distance  of  1 19  miles,  is  stated  as  being  then  SIG 
a  ton.  and  thence  to  Niagara  $S.  Nothing  further  was  done 
till  1826,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  legislature  of  Upper  i 
Canada,  a  report  was  laid  before  it  with  estimates  for  such 
canals,  and  also  others  of  larger  dimensions,  S  feet  in  dejith. 
In  1832  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  scale  of  canals  9 
feet  in  depth.  In  1834  the  work  was  put  under  contract, 
but  its  progress  was  retarded  by  the  insurrection  and  finan- 
cial difficulties,  and  it  was  not  completed  till  1843.  This 
canal  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  others  already  de- 
scribed, excepting  that  instead  of  striking  back  for  a  direct 
route,  it  winds  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  having  neces- 
sarily heavy  embankments  towards  it,  in  which  breaks  have 
taken  place  that  have  been  repaired  at  considerable  cost. 
Its  present  dimensions  are; 

Breadth  at  bottom 100  feet. 

"        at  water-surface loO    " 

Length... lU  miles. 

Locks,  7  in  number 200  by  55  feet. 

Depth  of  water  on  sills 9    " 

Total  lockage 48    »» 

Cost  to  1st  July,  1867,  $1,933,152.69:  cost  since  for  works 
and  repairs  to  1st  July.  1870,  $46,962.79. 

On  an  average  this  canal  is  open  for  230  days  of  the  year, 
opening  about  four  days  sooner  and  closing  as  muchlater 
than  the  Cornwall  Canal.  It  has  been  known  to  open  as 
early  as  the  7th  of  April,  and  the  latest  closing  was  on  the 
18th  of  December. 

The  next  in  the  order  of  succession  are  the  Farran's 
Point,  "  Rapide  Plat,"  and  *^  Galops  "  canals,  known  col- 
lectively as  the  Williamsburg  canals. 

Farran's  Point  Canal  commences  5  miles  above  the  head 


of  the  Cornwall  Canal.  It  surmounts  the  Farran's  Point 
Rapid,  and  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  Its 
dimensions  are : 

Breadth  at  bottom oO  feet. 

at  water-surface 90    " 

1  lock 2u0  by  45    " 

Total  rise  of  lockage 4    " 

Depth  of  water  on  sills 9    " 

Less  breadth  was  considered  necessary  for  this  canal 
than  the  others  below  it,  as  it  is  used  principally  by  ves- 
sels ascending.  Descending  vessels  run  down  the  rapids 
with  case  and  safety.  Though  proposed  and  surveys  made 
of  a  site  for  it,  this  canal  was  not  commenced  till  four  years 
after  the  union  of  L'"pper  and  Lower  Canada.  It  was  com- 
pleted for  traffic  in  Oct.,  1847. 

The  "Rapide  Plat'*  Canal  commences  lOi  miles  above 

the  head  of  Farrau's  Point  Canal.     It  surmounts  the  rapids 

j  after  which  it  is  named.    Its  other  dimensions  are  the  same 

as  the  preceding ;  it  is  narrow  in  width  for  the  same  reason. 

It  has  two  locks,  and  a  total  lockage  of  llA  feet. 

The  *M_;;ilops"  Canal  commences  4i  miles  above  the 
"  Rapide  Plat "  Canal.  It  surmounts  the  rapids  at  "  Pointe 
aux  Iroquois"  and  the  "Galops."  It  originally  was  in 
two  parts,  that  were  opened  in  Sept.,  1847.  The  connect- 
ing portion  was  completed  in  1856.  It  is  71  miles  in 
length.  Its  other  dimensions  are  the  same  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding, for  the  same  reason.  It  has  three  locks,  and  a 
total  lockage  of  15*^  feet. 

These  three  canals  arc  on  an  average  open  for  navigation 
233  days  in  the  year;  the  dates  of  opening  and  closing  close- 
ly resemble  those  given  for  the  Cornwall  Canal.  The  total 
cost  of  these  three  canals  to  1st  July,  1867.  was  Sl,320,Go5.51; 
cost  since  for  repairs  to  1st  July,*  1870,  $20,975.60. 

For  the  year  to  30th  June,  1872,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
.canals,  including  the  Laehine  Canal: 

The  total  of  tolls  accrued  was S'S4,G7o.09 

Of  tonnage  of  vessels  passed |  ^'^H'tB  ■"  ^^^^^^^  vessels 

I        O—fO^ll  lU  L'.  b. 

Of  goods  transported,  tons 940,645 

The  Welland  Canal  is  the  next  that  occurs  in  ascending 
the  St.  Lawrence  navigation.  The  distance  to  it  from  the 
last  is  226  miles.  It  is  the  most  important  of  Canadian 
canals.  It  leaves  Lake  Ontario  at  Port  Dalhousie.  12  miles 
westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  Kiver,  and  at  Port 
Colborne.  17  miles  westward  of  the  head  of  that  river, 
it  enters  Lake  Erie,  surmounting  the  falls  and  rapids  of 
Niagara.  Its  length,  apart  from  that  of  its  branches,  is 
27  miles. 

In  ISIO  the  project  of  connecting  these  lakes  hy  a  canal 
was  first  taken  into  consideration,  and  reported  upon  bv  a 
committee  of  both  houses  of  the  Upper  Canada  Parliament. 
In  1S21  a  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  inland  navigation  reported  favorably  upon  it,  and  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  commission  to  carry  out  the 
work.  This  led  to  the  incorj)oration  of  a  company,  on  the 
petition  of  W.  H.  Merritt  and  others,  in  lS2i,  who  "proposed 
constructing  a  comI>ined  canal  and  railway,  the  canal  to 
admit  of  passing  boats  of  40  tons.  In  1S25  this  scheme 
was  abandoned,  and  another  adopted  of  connecting  the 
AVelland  River  with  Lake  Ontario  by  a  canal,  with  wooden 
locks  110  feet  by  22,  and  S  feet  of  water  on  the  sills,  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  sloops  and  schooners.  The  eom- 
]iany  went  into  operation  in  1.S25  with  limited  capital  and 
partial  assistance  from  the  imperial  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, encountering  many  difficulties,  financial  and  phys- 
ical; among  others,  a  land-slide  caused  them  to  abandon 
the  river  Welland  as  a  feeiler  and  adopt  the  Grand  River 
instead  of  it.  In  1829  water  was  let  into  the  canal,  and 
two  schooners  ascended  by  it  to  the  river  Welland.  Subse- 
quently, the  company  obtained  an  extension  of  capital,  and 
adopted  the  design  of  carrying  the  canal  over  the  Welland 
River  to  Port  Colborne.  nearly  on  its  present  site,  which 
was  completed  accordingly  in  1833,  but  with  small  wooden 
locks.  In  1839  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  government 
to  purchase  all  the  private  stock,  which  was  not  done  till 
1841,  when  the  canal  was  placed  under  the  board  of  works 
of  Canada,  and  the  enlargement  of  it  decided  upon.  It 
was  determined  to  rebuild  all  the  locks  in  stone,  120  feet 
by  24,  with  8 J  feet  water;  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt  in 
stone ;  the  Grand  River  feeder  to  be  converted  into  a  navi- 
gable canal ;  the  harbors  of  Port  Colborne  and  Port  Dal- 
housie, one  lock  at  the  former  and  two  at  the  latter,  to  be 
200  feet  by  45,  with  9  feet  of  water;  the  Port  Maitland 
branch  to  be  constructed  with  a  similar  lock  at  its  Lake 
Erie  entrance.  This  led  to  the  works  being  carried  out  in 
their  present  dimensions,  which  are  as  follows,  the  main 
line  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie : 

Length  of  canal 27  miles  1099  feet. 

3  pairs  of  guard  gates. 

2  lift-locks .....200  bv  4o  feet. 

24        "        1.50  hy  261  •■ 

1        "        230  by  4.5     " 


Total  rise  of  lockage  ti'  Lake  Erie 330  feet 

8  feet  liy  -1  feet  lirund  Uiver  level IB    " 

Total  locka<,'e  up  and  down 346  feet 

Deptb  of  water  on  sills .' .'.','*,','  kjjl  •• 

For  14  miles  the  summit-lcTel  is  8  feet  above  Lake  Erie, 
making  Ifi  feet  of  lockage  u|i  mul  down,  in  addition  to  the 
difToreaoo  in  level  of  :VM  feet  between  the  lakes.  The  sum- 
mit-level receives  the  hraneh  from  Graml  Uiver,  which  is 
the  feeder  of  the  main  canal,  besides  being  a  navigable  arm 
of  it.  But  as  the  supply  from  it  is  found  iuade(|iuile  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  steaililv  inereasing  traffic,  the 
lowering  of  this  summit-reach  to  the  level  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  is  to  be  (he  feeder  of  the  canal,  has  Ijcen  fur  some 
years  in  progress. 

The  breadth  of  the  main  canal  varies  in  different  parts 
of  it  from  25  feet  at  bottom  and  00  at  surface  to  70  feet  at 
bottom  and  110  at  surface.  The  enlargement  of  this  canal 
to  a  uniform  scale  of  dimension  of  100  feet  hreailth  at  bottom 
anil  12  to  13  feet  de]ith  of  water,  with  locks  of  270  feet  in 
length  between  the  gate-quoins,  and  15  feet  in  breadlli, 
with  12  feet  depth  of  water  on  the  sills,  has  been  decided 
upon  in  accordance  with  the  reeoinniendation  of  such  tli- 
mensions  by  the  (_'anada  canal  commission  of  IS" I,  as  a 
general  scale  to  be  adopted  thnnighout  all  the  Canadian 
e.inuls  on  Ihe  St.  Lawrence  navigation.  In  pursuance  of 
this  ilecision,  the  Canadian  government  has  advertised  for 
tenilers  to  be  reeeivcil  on  Oct.  IS,  1873,  for  the  enlargement 
and  deepening  to  the  above  dimensions  of  a  great  part  of  this 
canal  (including  the  Deep  Cut,  which  is  ]'i  miles  in  length 
and  00  feet  deep  in  parts),  together  with  the  construction 
of  new  portions  of  canal  lictween  Thorold  and  Port  I)al- 
housie,  and  of  fourteen  new  locks  of  tlie  above  size  and 
depth,  and  their  weirs  ;  iind  also  for  the  deepening  and  en- 
la  rgenient  of  Port  Colborne.  Wlien  enlarged  to  this  the 
Welland  Canal  will  admit  of  vessels  of  1;JU0  tons  burden 
passing  through  it. 

The  existing  twenty-seven  lift-locks  and  their  weirs,  and 
three  guard-locks,  are  all  substantially  constructecl  of  ilu- 
rablc  stone  masonry,  excepting  a  guard-lock  at  Port  Rob- 
inson, which  is  of  wood  and  masonry.  There  is  on  it  a 
substantial  stone  aqueduct,  which  carries  this  caiuil  over 
the  river  Welland.  A  lock  into  the  Wellaml  above  the 
aqueduct,  and  the  connection  by  another  below  Port  Rob- 
inson, enable  vessels  to  pass  down  that  river  without  serious 
obstruction  from  the  aqueduct. 

The  Welland  Canal  has  two  branches — the  Welland 
River  or  Chippewa  branch,  and  the  Grand  River  feeder ; 
the  latter  has  a  short  branch  connecting  it  near  its  termina- 
tion with  Port  Maitland  on  Lake  Erie.  The  Welland  Riv- 
er or  Chijipewa  branch  descends  from  the  main  line  into  the 
Welland  River  by  means  of  a  lock  at  Ptirt  Robinson.  The 
river  Welland  is  then  descended  S'i  miles,  with  a  short  cut 
to  the  Niagara  River  at  Chippewa.  The  eanalling  on  this 
branch  consists  of — 
Tlic  cut  from  Port  Robinson  to  Welland  River  2522  feet. 

Length  of  lock  .ibove  aqueduct 3:)0    " 

"        "  Chippewa  Cut  to  Niagara  River 1020   " 

2  locks,  each 1.50by26i" 

Depth  of  water  on  sills 9  feet  10  indies. 

The  Grand  River  feeder  is  20  feet  wide  at  bottom  and 
on  to  70  at  the  surface,  and  8  feet  deep.  It  taps  the  Grand 
River  at  Dunnville,  where  a  dam  501  feet  long  raises  the 
water  of  the  river,  making  it  navigable  for  10  miles  up  to 
Cayuga. 

Length  of  Grand  River  feeder 21  miles. 

,  „  .      (1  of I'iO  by  2Ci  feet. 

Locks  J  J  gf 200  by  45     " 

Depth  of  water  on  sills J04    ^^ 

Total  rise  of  lockage 7  to  8 

Its  branch  to  Port  Maitland  is  IJ  miles  long,  with  one 
lock  of  IS,")  by  45  feet,  and  U  feet  depth  of  water  on  sills, 
with  a  total  lift  of  Si  feet. 

For   the  year  ending  June  30,   1872,   on  the  Welland 

Canal — 

The  total  of  tolls  accrued  was..  $234,781.02 

,       f     5Sri,207  in  Canadian  vessels. 

Of  tonnage  of  vessels  passed |      8i2,(ios  in  U.  S.  vessels. 

Of  goods  transported,  tons 1,319,901! 

The  total  cost  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  its  branches  to 
July  1,  1SG7,  was  S7,G3S,23'J.S3  ;  cost  since  to  July  1, 1S70, 
for  works  and  repairs,  $224,375.07. 

II  is  on  an  average  open  for  241  days  in  the  year.  Its 
earliest  opening  on  record  was  25th  of  March  ;  the  latest, 
5th  of  May.  Its  earliest  closing,  15th  of  November;  its 
latest,  10th  of  December. 

The  Burlington  Bay  Canal  is  generally  classed  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  navigation.  It  is  merely  a  culling  of  half  a  inilo 
in  length  through  a  piece  of  low  land  which  separnles  Lake 
Ontarfo  from  a  large  sheet  of  deep  water,  called  Burling- 
ton Bay,  at  the  W.  end  of  it.  11  cnaldes  vessels  to  reach 
the  city  of  llaniillon  and  Ihe  Des.iar.lin  Canal  (a  deepen- 
ed channel),  the  property  of  a  private  company,  leading 
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up  5  miles  to  the  town  of  Duudas.  The  canal  is  navigable 
for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water;  its  widih  is  from  108 
to  ]3S  feet  between  the  piers  on  cacdi  side  of  il.  that  are  of 
cribwork  filled  with  sione.  The  outer  end  of  the  B.  pier 
extends  300  feet  into  Lake  Ontario.  This  work  was  begun 
in  1843;  the  upperpart  of  Ihe  piers  has  been  rebuilt  since 
1855.  The  total  cost  of  this  canal  to  July  I,  I8fi7.  was 
$4.32,084.40;  cost  since  to  July  I,  1S70,  for  repairs,  $fiS2.5.i. 

This  completes  the  list  of  existing  Canadian  canals  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes. 

The  second  part  of  the  canals  of  Canada  that  prcscnU 
itself  for  consideration  is  the  Ottawa  ami  Rideau  naviga- 
tion, which  includes  Ihe  St.  Anne's,  Carillon,  Chute  4  lilon- 
dcau,  and  Grenville  canals  on  theiiltawn.  surmounting  the 
rapids  on  that  river  between  Montreal  and  Ihe  city  of  Otta- 
wa, and  the  Rideau  Canal,  connecting  the  Ottawa  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  Kingston,  by  the  rivers  Rideau  and  Cut- 
araqui. 

The  Lachine  Canal  already  described  forms  Ihe  first  link 
in  this  line  of  navigation,  as  it  serves  alike  Ihe  Iraflic  of 
the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Lake  Si.  Louis, 
where  these  rivers  meet,  and  the  harbor  of  Montreal.  From 
the  head  of  the  Laebine  Canal,  8J  miles  from  Montreal, 
there  is  a  channel  of  fifteen  feet  and  upwards  in  depth,  but 
crooked  in  jiarls,  through  Lake  St.  Louis  for  fifteen  miles, 
nearly  to  the  St.  .Anne's  lock.  The  formation  of  a  new  and 
direct  channel  of  120  feel  in  width  and  of  ample  depth, 
llaiikeil  with  a  guide-pier  of  cribwork,  through  the  shoal 
below  the  entrance,  bus  been  contracted  for  and  is  iu 
progress. 

St.  Anne's  Canal  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  channel 
of  the  Ottawa  between  lie  Perrot  and  the  head  of  the  isl- 
and of  Montreal.  It  overcomes  a  short  rapid  with  a  fall 
of  .'J  feet,  tin;  difference  of  level  between  Lake  St.  Louis 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  above  it.  The  canal 
is  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  lock  is  190  feet  by  45,  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  0  to  7  feet  of  water  on  Ihe  sill.  It  is 
built  of  substantial  masonry.  The  lock  was  conlraeled  for 
in  1840,  anri  opened  for  use  in  1843.  The  t<)lal  cost  of  Iheso 
works  to  July  I,  1807,  was  $134,456.51 ;  cost  since  to  July 
1,  IS70,  for  repairs,  $3528.44. 

For  the  year  to  Juno  30,  1872,  on  St.  Anne's  lock — 

The  total  of  tolls  accrued  was..  82,991 .9S 

Of  tonnage  of  vessels  passed {    ^^  '"„  J^,«jr!e«els. 

Tons  of  goods  IraDsported 10U,M>5 

It  is  pcnerally  open  from  the  last  week  in  April  to  tbo  laat 
wtt'k  in  Novcnincr. 

rnnn  St.  Annex's  lock,  with  the  exception  of  the  iniprr- 
foct  u|>per  entrnnce  iu  it.aiHl  a  clival  willi  i;j  Icrt  of  water 
a  little  above  it,  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountuihi<  i^  ^'('  to 
.'iO  feet  deep;  the  distiuiee  throujjjh  it  and  u  nhorl  part  of 
the  Ottawa  above  it  to  the  foot  of  the  Curillou  C'unul  is  27 
inilcH. 

The  "Carillon,"  "Chute  ii  Blondoau,"  and  "(ircnviUo" 
canals  were  constructed  by  the  imperial  povernment  of 
Great  Britain.  They  were  projected  in  ISHt,  but  it  was 
not  till  April,  \KU,  that  the  (irenville  Canal,  the  latest  of 
them  in  bcin;;  completed,  was  opened  for  niivi^ratinn.  In 
|S,"ii;  they  were  tran^fcrretl  to  the  province  of  Canada.  It 
would  be  difiieult  to  ascertain  the  voft  of  the  original  con- 
struction of  the8o  works  under  the  direction  of  the  myal 
staff  corps.  The  ex])enditurc  upon  them  by  the  provincial 
government  up  to  .'JOth  June,  ISfi?.  was  $6.1,05.^.64. 

The  Carillon  Canal,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimciitiions: 

Breadth  at  bottom 30   feet 

"        "  surface 50      " 

Length  of  eanal 2\  miles. 

3  locks,  two  rising; ;  in  all 2l|  feet. 

one  falliud; 13      " 

Total  ri.se S|      " 

DimrnMinns  of  locks  frum  126i  to  128  by  32|     " 
Dtpth  of  water  ou  silU 6      " 

All  built  of  substantial  masonry. 

The  inadei|uaey  of  this  canal  for  tbo  rcquiromcnis  of  th« 
inereasing  trade  of  the  Ottawa,  the  lockage  up  and  dnwn 
of  '.U'i  feet  to  overcome  a  rise  of  SJ  feet,  and  the  iusufli- 
cieney  of  the  supply  by  the  summit-feeiler  were  reaiitms 
for  abandoning  the  present  canal ;  espceiuUy  as,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  eanal  commission  of 
ISTI.tbe  Canadian  government  <lceitled  on  adapting  on 
increuj'cd  scale  of  dimensions  for  the  Ottawa  canals,  with 
locks  of  200  feet  by  15.  and  V)  feel  depth  of  water  on  the 
sills,  and  as  the  designed  improvement  could  bo  better 
effected  by  damming  the  rivers. 

Acting  accordingly,  the  Canadian  government  has  (in 
lS7:i)  contra<'ted  I^or  the  constru.-tinn  of  a  wtiodcn  dam 
aero?.s  the  (Ulawa  on  the  Carillon  Hnpids  of  nuffieient 
height  to  Hood  them  out.  and  also  the  Chute  ^  Blondeau 
Uapids,  with  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  canal,  with  two 
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locks  descending  from  it,  on  the  N.  side,  and  a  raft-slide 
220  feet  in  witlth  and  ooO  long  on  the  S.  side.  The  locks 
are  to  be  built  of  the  above  dimensions  and  of  the  moat 
substantial  niasunry.  The  canal  is  to  be  made  by  embank- 
ment in  the  river-bed,  faced  with  substantial  masonry,  and 
all  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  Xov.,  1S76.  This  dam 
will  aftord  an  enormously  great  and  very  available  water- 
power  in  a  commanding  position  on  a  great  line  of  naviga- 
tion. But  the  chief  advantage  of  it  is  that  by  flooding 
out  both  of  these  rapids  it  will  supersede  the  **Carillou*' 
and  ''  Chute  a  IJloudoau  "  canals,  and  the  necessity  of  en- 
larging them;  and  by  substituting  its  lockage  of  12^  feet 
and  the  broad  river  for  the  narrow  canals  and  their  384 
feet  of  lockage,  it  will  much  reduce  the  time  of  vessels 
passing. 

The  "  Chute  a  Blondeau " '  Canal  commences  4  miles  above 
the  head  of  the  present  Carillon  Canal.  It  surmounts  the 
rapid  of  that  name,  and  is  half  a  mile  long,  cut  through 
solid  rook,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river.  It  is  30  feet  in 
breadth  at  top  and  bottom,  has  one  look,  130®  feet  by  32f 
at  the  upper  and  30^  at  the  lower  end.  and  6  feet  depth  of 
water  on  the  sills.     The  total  rise  of  lockage  is  3.^  feet. 

The  Grenville  Canal  commences  1^  miles  above  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  oj  miles  long,  and  surmounts  the  "  Longue 
Saulf  Rapid.  As  originally  constructed,  its  breadth  at 
bottom  was  from  20  to  30  feet  and  at  surface  30  to  60  feet, 
but  much  of  it  has  been  very  recently  enlarged.  It  has 
seven  locks.  The  first  and  second  are  combined,  and  also 
the  third  and  fourth.  They  vary  from  12S  to  130  feet  by  3lf 
to  32i.  with  lU  feet  of  water  on  sills.  The  remaining  three 
locks  originally  were  about  107  feet  by  19,  with  6  feet  of 
water  on  sills,  but  two  of  them  have  been  already  rebuilt 
on  the  enlarged  scale  of  200  feet  by  45,  with  9  feet  of  water 
on  sills,  recommended  for  the  Ottawa,  and  the  third  is  now 
being  so  enlarged.     The  total  rise  of  lockage  is  45|  feet. 

The  cost  of  these  three  canals  since  their  transfer  to 
Canada,  to  1st  July,  18()7,  was  $03,053.64;  for  repairs  and 
work  to  1st  July,  1S70,  $47,034.56. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  works  upon  it  are 
noticed  so  fully  here  because  they  form  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Ottawa  and  Huron  navigation,  which,  when  the 
Caughnawaga  Canal  is  constructed  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Lake  St.  Louis,  will  ofifer  by  far  the  shortest  and 
Apparently  the  most  advantageous  line  of  navigation  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago.  These  Ottawa  canals  are 
generally  open  from  the  25th  of  April  to  the  30th  of  No- 
vember. 

From  the  head  of  the  Grenvillo  Canal  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Rideau  Canal,  at  the  city  of  Ottawa,  is,  by  the  course 
of  the  river,  56  miles,  making  a  total  distance  of  120  miles 
from  the  city  of  Montreal.  The  ordinary  breadth  of  the 
river  between  (Trenville  and  Ottawa  is  about  half  a  mile, 
and  its  depth  of  channel  30  feet,  excepting  one  short  shoal 
of  S  feet  at  low  water. 

The  Rideau  Canal  is  126f  miles  in  length.  From  Ottawa 
to  Kingston  it  is  a  system  of  continuous  slack-water  navi- 
gation, obtained  by  damming  the  rivers  Rideau  and  Cat- 
araqui  between  the  river  Ottawa  and  Lake  Ontario.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  British  government,  chietly  with  a 
view  to  the  defence  of  the  province,  by  securing,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ottawa,  an  interior  route  of  water-communi- 
cation between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  avoiding  alike 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  danger  in  time  of 
war  of  transporting  stores  along  that  river  where  it  formed 
the  international  boundary.  Though  fortunately  never 
required  for  use  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  of  great 
use  commercially  to  the  provinces  from  1S34,  when  the 
Ottawa  canals  were  first  oi)cnod  to  the  public,  till  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals.  Steamers  with  long  lines 
of  barges  with  up-freights  ascended  to  Kingston  by  the 
Ottawa  and  Rideau,  and  the  barges  returned  down  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  laden  to  Montreal.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  that  traffic  has  been  altogether 
discontinued,  and  the  Rideau  Cnnal  has  become  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  ^Vith  respect  to  the  Ottawa 
canals  the  case  is  otherwise  in  a  very  great  degree,  owing 
to  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the  progress  of  settle- 
ment, and  the  great  development  of  the  lumber-trade  of 
the  Ottawa,  especially  the  manufacture  of  sawn  lumber. 
During  the  year  ending  on  3Uth  June,  1872,  the  traffic 
through  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  canals  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  500,000  tons,  three-fourths  of  which  was  sawn 
lumber. 

For  the  year  to  30th  June,  1S72,  on  the  Ottawa  and 
Rideau  Canals — 
The  total  of  tolls  accrued  was....?38,017.14 

Of  tonnage  of  vessels  passed {,f„;|^5  JS  E,f  aluntessels. 

Of  goods  transported,  tons 519,040 

The  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  was  first  taken 
into  consideration  in  1814,  after  various  reports  and  proj- 


ects respecting  it  had  been  submitted.  The  construction 
of  it  was  decided  on  by  the  British  government  in  1825. 
In  Sept.,  1826,  Colonel  By  wiis  sent  out  to  superintend 
the  work,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the  excava- 
tion for  ten  locks  was  begun.  It  was  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  spring  of  1832.  The  works  are 
all  of  the  most  substantial  description,  no  expense  being 
spared  in  their  construction. 

The  length  of  the  Rideau  Canal  from  Ottawa  to  Kings- 
ton is  126:i  miles,  but  the  total  length  of  actual  canals  con- 
necting the  slack-water  reaches  is  only  8^  miles.  It  has 
forty-seven  locks,  of  which  thirty-three  ascend  282:^  feet 
from  the  Ottawa  level  to  Rideau  Lake,  the  summit,  from 
which  fourteen  locks  descend  164  feet  to  the  Lake  Ontnrio 
level  at  Kingston.  The  locks  are  all  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial masonry.  134  feet  by  33,  with  5  feet  of  water  on 
the  sills.  The  breadth  of  the  canal  cuttings  is  at  bottom 
60  feet  in  earth  and  54  in  rock;  at  surface  of  water  it  is  80 
feet  in  earth  and  54  in  rock.  The  line  throughout  admits 
of  vessels  passing  of  4^  feet  draft.  Between  Ottawa  and 
the  summit  thei'e  are  seven  stone  dams,  from  200  to  548 
feet  in  length  and  from  5  to  29  feet  in  height,  and  11  of 
wood  or  earth,  from  108  to  1616  feet  long  and  6  to  45  in 
height.  Between  the  summit  and  Kingston  there  are  four 
stone  dams,  130  to  300  feet  long  and  from  16  to  GO  feet 
high.  The  extent  of  flooded  lands  caused  by  the  dams  and 
the  broad  lakes  upon  the  line  of  the  Rideau  Canal  made  it 
impracticable  to  have  a  towpath  along  it. 

The  total  cost  of  it  to  1st  July,  1867,  was  $4,064,764.47, 
of  which  the  original  outlay  by  the  imperial  government 
was  £758,966  128. 11|(/.  sterling,  apart  from  land  damages. 
This  canal  was  transferred  to  the  Canadian  government  in 
1856,  and  the  cost  for  works  and  repairs  from  1st  July, 
1867,  to  1st  July,  1870.  was  $58,666.51. 

The  distance  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  is  6^i  miles 
longer  by  the  Ottawa  and  the  Rideau  Canal  than  by  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  Rideau  Canal  is  generally  opened  in 
the  last  week  of  April,  and  dosed  at  the  end  of  November. 

3.  The  Richelieu  and  Champlain  navigation  is  the  next 
to  be  considered. 

The  river  Richelieu  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  46  miles 
below  Montreal.  It  is  rendered  navigable  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain  by  a  dam  and  lock  at  St. 
Ours,  14  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  a  canal  of  12  miles  in 
length  32  miles  farther  up  the  river,  known  as  the  Chambly 
Canal. 

TTie  St.  Ours  Lochs  and  Dnms. — At  St.  Ours  the  river 
divides  into  two  deep  channels.  In  the  eastern  channel  a 
lock  in  cut  stone,  with  a  dam  300  feet  long  of  earthwork, 
has  been  constructed,  and  in  the  western  channel  a  dam 
600  feet  long,  of  cribwork  filled  with  stone,  has  been  made. 
The  length  of  canal  is  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  The  lock  is 
200  feet  by  45,  with  7  feet  water  on  the  sills  at  lowest  :  its 
total  lift  is  5  feet.  These  works  raise  the  river  from  4  to 
7  feet  above  its  natural  level,  and  give  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  7  feet  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Chambly  Canal.  They 
were  commenced  in  1844,  and  finally  com]deted  in  1851. 

The  Chambly  Canal  is  12  miles  in  length.  It  has  nine 
locks  of  cut  stone,  varying  from  118  to  125  feet  in  length 
and  about  23i  feet  in  width,  with  7  feet  of  water  on  their 
sills.  The  total  rise  is  74  feet.  The  canal  is  36  feet  wide 
at  bottom  and  60  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  construction  of  this  canal  commenced  in  Oct.,  1831. 
After  much  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  work  the  charge 
of  it  was  assumed  by  the  department  of  public  works  of  the 
united  provinces,  and  in  1843  it  was  o])ened  for  use.  The 
lock  walls  having  proved  weak,  and  the  excavation  of  the 
canal  being  imperfect,  an  expenditure  of  $69,758  was  found 
necessary  for  completing  and  repairing  the  work.       , 

The  account  of  cost  of  the  St.  Ours  and  Chambly  canals 
is  undivided  in  the  public  accounts.  The  total  expenditure 
before  and  since  the  union  of  the  provinces,  up  to  1st  July, 
1867,  is  given  by  the  department  of  public  works  report 
as  $756,249.41.  of  which  $634,711.76  is  stated  to  be  for  the 
Chambly  Canal  and  $121,537.65  for  the  St.  Ours  works. 
The  further  cost  for  repairs  to  1st  July,  1870.  for  the  St.  Ours 
locks  is  $3159.24,  and  for  the  Chambly  Canal,  $43,179.38. 
For  the  year  to  30th  June,  1872,  on  these  works — 

The  total  of  tolls  accrued  was. ...$.30,610.38 

r.e  i.               f          -i            1        (327,911  in  Canadian  vessels. 
Of  tonnage  of  vessels  passed <   gj  c,(,(j  j^  jj  g  " 

Of  tons  of  goods  transported 346,148  , 

The  St.  Ours  lock  generally  opens  about  the  middle  of 
April  and  closes  in  the  beginning  of  December.  The 
Chambly  Canal  closes  about  the  same  time,  but  opens  a 
little  later. 

The  trade  of  the  Richelieu  Canal  is  steadily  increasing, 
being  swollen  by  sawn  lumber  from  the  Ottawa  passing 
through  to  Lake  Champlain  for  markets  in  the  U.  S.  It  is 
now  taxed  to  nearly  its  utmost  capacity  of  transport ;  dur- 
ing the  year  to  30th  June,  1S72,  the  freight  that  passed 
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through  It  amounted  to  346,128  tons.  This  largo  trade  will 
continue  till  the  Caughnawaga  Canal  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Lake  thamplain  is  constructed.  Then  the  Oltawa  lum- 
ber will  go  by  It  instead  of  the  Richelieu:  the  latter,  how- 
ever, will  still  have  the  transport  ot  lumber  from  the  St 
Maurice  an.l  olher  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below 
Montreal,  which  will  .steadily  increase,  as  the  exhaustion 
of  the  pine  forests  will  bring  the  spruce  lumber  of  Lower 
Canada  more  into  demand. 

The  Canadian  canal  commission  have  recommended  the 
enlargement  of  the  Chambly  Canal  locks  to  the  Ottawa 
standard  of  2011  feet  by  4!,,  which  doubtless  will  be  done 
before  long  in  the  required  rebuilding  of  them. 

4.  The  river  Trent  navigation  is  the  ne.vt  subject  in  suc- 
cession. It  has  to  be  noticed  separately,  not  from  its  im- 
portance, but  because  it  does  not  properly  come  under  any 
other  head. 

The  river  Trent  discharge,?  into  the  Bay  Quint6.  Lake 
Ontario,  about  li7  miles  above  Kingston.  It  was  originally 
proposed  to  form  a  line  of  slack-water  navigation  by  it  and 
the  lakes  of  the  New  Castle  district  of  Upper  Canada  through 
to  Lake  Huron,  as  a  means  of  shortening  the  distance  by 
water  from  Kingston  to  the  far  West,  liiit  that  bleu  had 
to  be  abandoned,  as  the  summit-level  was  found  to  have  an 
elevation  at  Balsam  Lake  of  589*  feet,  and  the  route  is  so 
crooked  as  to  be  more  than  double  the  direct  one  of  112 
miles  from  Kingston  to  Lake  Huron.  In  Feb.,  ls:j:!,  how- 
ever, the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada  ap)iointed  eoniinis- 
sioners  and  authorized  the  raising  of  a  loan  for  the  iin- 
jirovcmcnt  of  this  route,  as  a  line  of  inland  communication 
and  for  the  descent  of  timber,  as  far  as  Lake  Scugog,  a  dis- 
tance of  190  miles,  including  the  length  of  that  lake.  Work 
was  commenced  in  IX'M,  and  a  short  piece  of  canal  and  a 
wooden  lock  (since  rebuilt  in  stone)  were  completed  in  IXao 
at  the  rapid  below  Sturgeon  Lake,  1 10  miles  u]i  the  route, 
which  permitted  vessels  navigating  Cheinong,  Buckhorn, 
and  Pigeon  lakes  to  pass  through  Sturgeon  Lake  up  to  the 
town  of  Lindsay. 

Afterwards  several  grants  of  money  were  obtained,  and 
dams  and  other  works  constructed.  After  the  union  of  the 
j)rovinces  various  untinished  works  were  completed  and 
others  made,  including  four  stone  locks,  133  feet  by  33, 
with  I)  feet  of  water  on  the  sills,  and  one  of  wood  ;  also 
nine  dams,  one  of  which  is  of  stone,  and  some  short  pieces 
of  canal. 

The  total  expenditure  on  these  works,  apart  from  timber- 
slides,  roads,  and  bridges,  up  to  1st  July,  l.S()7.  amounts  to 
$319,371.31.  There  is  no  account  of  tolls  and  tonnage  in 
the  public  accounts  for  the  Trent  navigation. 

Steamers  navigate  the  u]iper  lakes  above  mentioned, 
chietly  for  the  towing  of  rafts  and  other  purposes  of  the 
lumber-trade.  Of  the  whole  distance  of  190  miles  to  the 
heail  of  Scugog  Lake,  Io2.|  miles  are  navigable,  and  37J 
not  practicable,  even  for  boats.  The  Peterboro'  and  Port 
Hope  Railway  has  diverted  traffic  from  part  of  this  route, 
and  for  some  years  the  works  were  neglected.  The  open- 
ing and  closing  of  this  navigation  may  be  taken  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as  of  the  Rideau  Canal. 

5th.  The  St.  Peter's  Canal  is  the  only  existing  Canadian 
canal  remaining  to  be  noticed.  It  is  the  only  canal  in  ac- 
tual operation  in  the  maritime  ]>roviuces  of  Canaiia.  It 
connects  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake  of  Cape  Breton  with  the  At- 
lantic at  St.  Peter's  Bay  on  the  S.  coast  of  that  island.  The 
Bras  d'Or  is  a  large  landlocked  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island.  It  is  lio  miles  long  from  its  entrance 
on  the  N.  E.  coast  to  its  southern  extremity,  and  lo  miles 
in  greatest  breadth.  It  has  several  bays  or  arms  that  reach 
far  inland  in  different  directions.  Its  southern  extremity 
reaches  within  half  a  mile  of  St.  Peter's  Bay,  and  it  is 
across  this  narrow  isthmus  that  the  St.  Peter's  Canal  is  cut. 

The  project  of  constructing  this  canal  was  adopted  by 
the  legislature  as  designed  by  Captain  Barry,  and  the  work 
conimenced  in  Sept.,  1S54.  It  was  suspended  for  a  time, 
and  resumed  at  the  instance  of  the  Cape  Breton  represent- 
atives in  l.S()4.  It  was  handed  over  to  the  Dominion  in 
18t)7.  It  is  24110  feet  in  length  ami  20  feet  wide  at  bottom. 
It  has  one  tidal  lock  122  feet  by  20,  with  13  feet  depth  of 
water  on  the  sills  at  lowest  tide.  The  lock  has  four  pairs 
of  gates.  The  extreme  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  St.  Peter's 
Bay  is  9  feet.  The  total  cost  of  it  up  to  3Uth  .luiie.  1S70, 
was  $302,037.53,  including  $138,433.09  since  oonfedcratiou 
for  further  work. 

The  Bras  d'Or  and  its  arms  obound  in  fish,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources. The  traffic  on  this  canal  during  the  year  ending 
30lli  Juno,  1.S7I,  consisted  of  056  vessels,  freighted  with 
coal,  limestone,  marble,  fish,  ami  Hour iking  an  aggre- 
gate of  26,757  tons:  besbles  262  ojien  boats.  The  canal 
opens  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  closes  about  the  last  of 
December. 

The  projected  canals  of  Canada  claim  consideration,  not 
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only  for  the  unusual  magnitude  of  most  of  them  as  en- 
gineering works,  and  the  impurtance  of  the  objeets  to  b. 
attained  by  them,  but  espceiully  because  they  arc  all  eal 
culated  more  or  less  to  beuetit  the  peo|>:e  of  the  U.  S.  by 
giving  them  improved  outlets  for  Che  products  of  the  great 
West,  and  otherwise  facilitating  their  commerce  and  fish- 
eries— some  of  them,  indeed,  to  a  greater  degree  than  they 
can  benefit  the  Canadian  people.  This  is  decidedly  the 
case  as  to  the  Caughnawaga  Canal.  It  was  first  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  by  .Messrs.  John  Vouug.  L. 
II.  IIulton,and  olher  merchants  of  Montreal  iu  l84s.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Mills,  by  direction  of  the  giivernor-generni,  made  a 
survey  and  reported  in  favor  of  a  line  from  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Caughnawaga.  on  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  the 
head  of  the  Lachine  Canal,  Iu  Si.  John  on  the  Uickelicu,at 
the  head  of  the  Lake  Cliamplain  navigation.  It  was  re- 
commended by  the  commissioner  of  the  public  works  in 
1.S52.  but  no  action  was  taken  about  it  by  government,  ex- 
cepting the  obtaining  of  further  surveys  and  reports  by 
Mr.  Jarvis  and  others  of  various  routes.  In  1870.  at  Iho 
instance  of  Mr.  Young  and  others,  a  bill  was  parsed  incor- 
porating a  company  to  build  the  Caughnawaga  Ship  Canal 
from  Lake  St.  Louis  on  the  Si.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Chaiu- 
lilain,  the  locks  not  lo  be  less  than  those  of  the  Beauliarnois 
Canal — that  is,  200  feet  by  45 — and  9  feet  of  water  on  I  he 
sills:  the  canal  lo  be  completed  iu  five  years, otherwise  ibo 
charter  to  expire. 

Lake  Chaiupluin  is  only  29  feet  above  the  St.  Lawronco 
at  Caughnawaga  in  Lake  St.  Louis.  One  of  the  proposed 
routes  would  be  about  34A  miles  long,  with  Lake  Champlain 
as  its  sumniil -level  and  feeder;  another  of  2jj  miles  in 
length  would  have  its  summit  371  feet  above  Lake  Chum- 
plain,  with  a  feeder  from  the  St.  Lawrence:  and  a  third 
route,  37A  miles  long,  would  connect  Lake  Champlain  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  Beaiiharnois  Canal,  of  which  it  would, 
in  a  manner,  form  a  branch.  The  oiieniiig  of  this  cunal 
would  have  very  important  results.  11  would  very  greatly 
benefit  and  exjjand  the  lumber-lrade  of  the  Oiluna.  Its 
sawn  lumber  in  barges,  on  reaching  the  moulh  of  the  Ottawa 
in  Lake  St.  Louis,  instead  of  descending  the  Lachine  Cunal 
and  St.  Lawrence,  bb  miles,  and  aseeinling  the  Richelieu  and 
its  canals,  58  miles,  to  .St.  John's,  would  pass  from  Lake  St. 
Louis  to  ,St.  .John's,  28  miles,  or  thereby,  by  this  canal, 
saving  about  85  miles  in  distance  and  86  feet  of  lockage. 
Uurilig  the  year  ending  June  30.  1869,  220,000,000  feel  of 
sawn  liimb(>r  passed  down  through  the  Ottawa  canals,  be- 
sides what  descended  through  the  rapids;  150.000,000  of 
this  probably  passed  by  the  Richelieu  to  Lake  Chuiiiplaiu. 
Had  the  Caughnawaga  Canal  been  in  operation,  the  sav- 
ing by  it  on  the  freight  on  that  (juanlity  would  have  been, 
at  reasonable  rates,  $100,000,  besitles  a  eorrespioiding  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  transport  of  return  cargoes  of  eoul 
and  other  merchandise.  When  it  is  made  and  in  operation, 
much  inferior  timber,  and  of  various  kinds,  that  would 
not  now  pay  its  freight, will  be  manufactured  and  taken  tu 
market  with  profit. 

When  the  New  York  Cliam)dain  Canal  is  enlarged  and 
this  canal  opened,  they,  with  the  enlarged  Welland  Canal, 
will  no  ilonbt  form  a  more  eligible  route  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  graii#of  the  West  lo  New  York  than  the  Krio 
Canal  ever  can,  even  if  it  were  enlarged  to  the  ulniost  ca- 
pacity its  summit-supply  of  water  » ill  permit.  It  is  true 
that  the  distance  from  Lake  Eric  to  New  Y'ork  will  be 
about  217  miles  longer  by  this  route  than  by  the  Krio 
Canal,  but  as  the  Welland  and  the  Si.  Lawrence  canals, 
when  enlarged  on  the  .■'cale  begun,  will  pass  vessels  of  1300 
tons  (the  latter  already  can  pass  vessels  of  7UU  tons,  and 
one  passed  in  1872  of  760).  the  much  ouickcr  trips,  far  less 
lockage,  and  the  great  economy  of  the  very  much  larger 
cargoes,  either  by  prttpellers  or  barges  going  through  lo 
New  York  without  tran.«shipmenl  al  Albany,  must  obviously 
give  the  route  by  the  Caughnawaga  Cunal  a  most  decided 
advantage.  In  short,  the  opening  of  such  a  route  would 
render  every  improvement  on  the  Si.  Lawrence  by  the  people 
of  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  trade  of  the  West 
lo  Montreal  necessarily  equally  elTeclive  in  favor  of  New 
York,  and  draw  to  it  much  trode  which  Jlonlreal,  in  virtue 
of  the  advantages  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  is  now  rapidly 
appropriating.  That  would  be  so  far  advantageous  to 
.Montreal;  but  it  is  alike  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  that  the  producers  of  both  countries  on  the  great 
lakes  and  in  the  Western  territories  should  have  the  cheap- 
est transport  of  their  produce  to  market,  irrespective  of  Iho 
interest  of  either  city ;  and  that  the  rivalry  on  equal  terms 
would  certainly  ensure. 

A  glance  at  a  inaji  will  show  that  the  cntnince  of  this 
Caughnawaga  route  is  directly  opposite  the  moulh  of  the 
river  Ottawa,  the  entrance  lo  the  jiroposed  line  of  the  Oi 
tawa  and  Huron  navigation,  the  next  projected  work  lo  be 
noticed. 

The  projected  Otlawn  and  Huron  Canal,  as  il  is  calh  I. 
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otfors,  according  to  the  report  of  that  eminent  engineer, 
Mr.  Walter  Shanly.  a  route  to  Chicago  368  miles  shorter 
than  that  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  true  that  the  recent 
correction  of  the  reputed  distance  l>y  the  lakes  to  Chicago 
hy  U.  S.  engineers  will  reduce  this  difierence,  but  will  no 
doubt  more  or  less  aft'eet  the  lake  portion  of  both  routes: 
and  the  ditiereuee  to  Lake  Superior  and  Duluth  will  in  any 
case  be  41*  inik-s  more  in  favor  of  the  Ottawa  and  Huron 
route.  The  lockage  by  this  route  would  be  167  miles  more 
than  by  the  St.  Lawrence ;  nevertheless,  by  Mr.  Shanly's 
calculations,  based  upon  McAlpine's  well-known  rates  for 
comparison,  the  movement  of  freight  would  cost  fully  une- 
niuth  part  less  from  Montreal  to  Chicago  than  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Wellaucl  eauals,  or  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Georgian  Bay  canals.  The  saving  of  time  he  estimates 
at  44  hours  as  compared  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Welland 
route,  and  22  hours  as  compared  with  the  route  by  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal. 

The  Ottawa  and  the  French  River,  which  the  route  fol- 
lows to  Lake  Huron,  offer  great  facilities  for  canalization 
in  the  lakes  and  long  trench-like  reaches  of  deep  navigable 
water  which  characterize  their  courses,  and  both  are  re- 
markable for  their  great  volume  of  water,  well  sustained  in 
dry  weather.  Lake  Nippiseongue,  the  proposed  summit- 
feeder  of  this  route, presents  an  enormously  redundant  sup- 
ply. The  navigable  reaches  of  the  Ottawa  vary  from  10 
or  15  to  50  or  GO  miles  in  length.  They  arc  navigable  now 
by  steamers  for  upwards  of  300  miles  above  its  mouth. 
One  of  the  upper  boats  draws  9i  feet,  plying  on  a  reach  of 
40  miles. 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  completed  the  canal  survey  of  the  Ottawa 
for  government,  estimated  that  canalling,  where  required, 
the  whole  route  through  to  Lake  Huron,  431  miles,  with 
locks  250  feet  by  45,  with  12  feet  of  water  on  the  sills,  would 
cost  SI 2,057,680,  to  be  effected  chiefly  by  damming  ;  21  miles 
of  actual  caualling  only  being  required.  Locks  of  200  feet 
by  45,  with  9  feet  of  water  on  the  sills,  is  the  scale  adopted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Canada  canal  commission  for 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  Ottawa. 

No  doubt  this  route  would  be  very  advantageous,  espe- 
cially as  a  barge  route,  as  the  dangers  of  the  lakes  would  be 
avoided  between  St.  Joseph  Islaml  and  Montreal,  while  the 
great  size  of  the  river  navigation  would  give  room  for  the 
utmost  speed.  But  as  the  Canadians  have  constructed 
great  works  for  the  perfecting  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route, 
and  are  enlarging  and  completing  them,  it  would  seem  un- 
wise for  them  to  undertake  the  task  of  opening  another 
rival  route  before  the  trade  of  the  country  needed  it.  The 
requirement  of  tho  lumlier-trade,  and  the  increasing  settle- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  Ottawa  country,  will  lead  gradu- 
ally to  the  construction,  successively,  of  the  requisite  works 
for  surmounting  the  obstacles  on  this  route,  till  little  be 
needed  to  complete  it  as  a  highway  to  the  West.  It  will 
then  afford,  in  conjunction  with  the  Caughnawaga  Canal,  a 
most  direct  and  favorable  route  from  Duluth  and  Chicago 
to  New  York.  Two  locks  are  being  built  by  government 
now,  200  feet  by  45,  at  L'Islet's  Rapids,  213  miles  up  the 
Ottawa,  that  by  connecting  two  reaches  will  give  70  miles 
of  uninterrupted  uavigation. 

It  is  argued  that  as  the  dams  to  be  built  to  flood  out  the 
rapids,  together  with  the  falls  on  the  Ottawa  and  French 
rivers,  will,  tVom  the  great  volume  of  the  rivers,  afford  un- 
limited water-power  at  numerous  points  on  the  route,  they 
win  become  the  sites  of  important  manufactories,  as  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  but  with  incomparably  greater  available  water- 
power  ;  and  that  the  grain  of  the  West  may,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, be  manufactured  there  into  flour  while  on  its  way 
to  m'arket. 

This  route  is  deservedly  advocated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ottawa  valley  ;  but  they  are  a  minority,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  inhabitants  of  the"  far  more  popu- 
lous districts  of  Canada  ui)on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  their 
parliamentary  representatives,  who  would  chiefly  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  cost,  should  readily  consent  to  the 
Ottawa,  far  from  them,  which  they  cannot  use,  being,  at 
great  outlay,  made  the  commerciaf  highway  of  the  West, 
instead  of  their  own  route,  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  im- 
provement of  which  they  are  so  deeply  interested. 

Apart  from  its  claims  as  a  highway  to  the  West,  the  im- 
provement of  the  Ottawa  route  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  opening  up  their  inte- 
rior country,  as  the  Ottawa  is  the  boundary  between  them 
for  400  miles  of  its  course.  In  that  respect  the  Georgian 
Bay  Canal,  the  nest  projected  work  to  be  noticed,  is  very 
different.  Connecting  Lake  Ontario  at  Toronto  with  the 
S.  extremity  of  tho  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  it  would 
be  almost,  perhaps  quite,  equal  to  the  Ottawa  and  Huron 
route  in  shortening  the  distance  for  the  trade  of  the  West. 
It  would  feed  the  Erie  Canal  eastward  of  Oswego,  but  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  the  country  around  Lake  Erie,  and 
passing  through  an  already  occupied  country,  that  has  a 


railway  connecting  the  same  points  as  the  canal,  would,  in 
its  lUO  miles  of  course,  develop  nothing  new  of  importance. 
The  chief  objection  to  it  is  its  impracticability  except  at 
enormous  cost. 

The  canal  commission  of  Canada  in  1S7I  state  in  their 
report  '•  that  the  public  should  be  reminded  of  the  facts 
that  the  proposed  canal  is  of  equal  length  with  the  Suez 
Canal,  that  has  cost  $80,OUO,000  and  occupied  fifteen  years 
in  construction.  But  it  is  encompassed  with  difhculties  in- 
finitely greater.  While  the  Suez,  being  on  a  dead  level 
from  sea  to  sea,  is  unencumbered  by  a  single  lock,  the  Huron 
and  Ontario  has  an  intermediate  summit  of  470  feet  above 
Ontario  to  surmount,  which  requires  forty-two  locks  and 
600  feet  of  lockage.  It  has  also  no  less  than  three  deep 
cuts,  the  least  of  which  is  larger  than  the  celebrated  deep 
cut  on  the  Welland,  and  the  largest  of  which  exceeds  it  in 
volume  of  material  eight3'-fold." 

The  commission  concludes  with  the  opinion  that,  "ad- 
mitting it  to  be  physically  possible,  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  such  a  project  would  render  it  commercially  worthless." 

A  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  the  next  Canadian  project 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  stated  that  a  canal  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river  St.  Mary  would  be  much  more  commodious 
and  secure,  especially  at  the  upper  entrance,  than  the  ex- 
isting canal  on  the  U.  S.  side  of  the  river;  that  it  would 
have  deeper  approaches  and  be  one-third  shoi'ter  ;  in  short, 
that  it  would  have  every  advantage  over  the  latter.  There 
was  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  it  given  before  the  Cana- 
dian canal  commission,  already  mentioned,  and  the  com- 
mission recommended  it  as  a  work  of  the  first  class  in  im- 
portance. This  arose,  no  doubt,  chiefly  from  the  ]jassage 
of  vessels  with  troops  for  Red  River  Settlement  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  having  been  refused  at  the  time  of 
the  disturbances  there.  Possibly,  the  better  understanding 
and  agreement  as  to  the  use  of  canals  in  common  tlirough 
the  treaty  of  Washington  may  abate  the  urgency  for  this 
work.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  necessity  of  having 
a  passage  through  Canadian  ground  for  the  transmission 
of  troops  in  case  of  disturbances  between  Indians  and  set- 
tlers, or  other  necessity,  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  canal. 

The  next  project  proposed  to  be  noticed  is  the  Bay  A^'erte 
Canal,  which  also  has  been  included  as  of  first-class  im- 
portance by  the  canal  commission.  The  object  of  this 
canal  is  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
at  Bay  Verte  with  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  Cumber- 
laud  Basin,  by  cutting  across  the  isthmus  of  Chignceto, 
which  unites  Nova  Sctitia  with  New  Brunswick,  so  as  to 
admit  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coal-trade  of  Pictou  and 
the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  coasting-trade  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  passing  directly 
between  these  waters,  which  are  only  15:J  miles  apart,  in- 
stead of  having  to  make  a  circuit  of  600  miles  out  through 
the  Gut  of  Canso  to  the  Atlantic,  and  round  the  peninsula 
of  Nova  Scotia.  In  addition  to  former  surveys,  one  has 
just  been  made  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  Bo- 
minion  of  Canada  for  a  site  for  this  canal.  It  will  jircsent 
serious  and  unusual  difiicultics  in  its  construction,  owing 
to  the  great  difierence  in  the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises 
on  each  side  of  the  isthmus.  Spring  tides  rise  45:J  feet  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  but  lOA  in  Bay  Verte.  The  canal  com- 
mission recommended  a  canal  with  locks  of  270  feet  length 
of  chamber,  by  40  feet  in  width,  having  15  feet  in  depth  of 
water  on  the  sills.      The  estimated  cost  is  S3, 260, 000. 

The  last  route  of  communication  proposed  to  be  noticed 
in  this  article  is  the  Shebandowan  and  Lake  of  the  AVoods 
navigation,  which  forms  about  311^  miles  of  the  line  of 
communication  established  by  the  Canadian  government 
between  Thunder  Bay  of  Lake  Superior  and  Fort  Garry  in 
Manitoba,  known  as  the  Dawson  route,  which  is  4514  miles 
iu  length.  This  is  the  route  by  whith  the  military  expe- 
dition under  Col.  Wolsey  passed  through  to  Red  River 
Settlement  in  1870.  Since  then  the  route  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  Canadian  government,  and  emigrants 
and  their  luggage  are  conveyed  over  it  at  moderate  rates. 
Tho  311J  miles  of  water-conveyance  on  this  route,  though 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  canal,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
canalization.  The  connection  of  its  principal  reaches  has 
been  proposed,  and  will  no  doubt  before  long  be  carried 
into  effect  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  consists  of  ten  nav- 
igable reaches,  varying  from  S  to  120  miles  in  length. 
The  last  and  greatest  is  formed  by  Rainy  River  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  separated  only  by  the  falls  at  Fort 
Francis  from  Rainy  Lake,  which  is  navigated  for  44  miles. 
On  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  River  a  steamer  of 
120  feet  keel  and  20  feet  beam  plies  from  the  falls  to  the 
N.  W.  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  on  Rainy  Lake 
one  of  100  feet  keel  and  19  feet  beam.  On  the  eight  other 
reaches  the  transport  is  effected  by  barges  towed  by  small 
steam-launches.  The  smallness  of  the  crafts  is  not  caused 
by  want  of  depth  of  water.      On  the  contrary,  the  slack 
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water  consists  of  deep  treneh-like  lakes  genorallv,  with  tlie 
oxcept.on  ol  R,un.v  Kiver,  which  is  large  and  deep.  The 
ten  portages  amount  together  to  nearly  ~i  miles 

The  total  fall  to  be  overcome  by  lockage  in  the  distance 
of  .mi  miles  Ij-om  the  summit-level  at  the  commencement, 
to  bo  obtained  by  damming,  to  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  is  42i  feet,  or  an  average  of  1  ^'  feet 
per  mile.  This  is  more  favorable  than  the  Erie  Canal 
which  has  an  average  of  lj%\  ;  the  Rideau  ('anal  has  I!,*  ',' 
There  is  much  valuable  pine  and  other  timber  on  the  trib- 
utaries of  Rainy  Lake.  As  the  supply  of  w.ater  is  abun- 
dant .and  permanent,  with  prevailing  deepness,  it  eould  be 
made  a  line  of  water-communication    of  great   capacity. 


For  the  W.  half  of  its  extent  it  is  the  Ijoundarv  of  the 
U.S.  Its  eastern  extremity  reaches  within  45 'miles  of 
Lake  huperior.  An  important  lumbcr-irajc  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  prairie  country  beyond  will  ueccssarilv  arise  in 
this  wooded  region.  From  Hie  Lake  of  the  Woods  we<l- 
waid  the  Canadian  Pueitic  Railway  and  iis  connections 
will  give  the  means  of  distributing  tho  manufactured 
lumber. 

The  following  table  of  tonnage  and  tolls  levied  on  freight 
and  passengers  on  all  Canadian  canals  from  ISJU  to  LS70 
shows  the  progress  of  traffic  upon  Ihem  during  that  period; 
it  also  shows  the  extent  to  which  they  were  used  by  Aiueri- 
can  commerce: 
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Ottawa  canals, 
not  included 
under  control 
of  imperial  gov- 
ernment. 


Season  of  naviga- 
tion 


Fiscal  years.. 


1850 

1851 

1852 

18.53 

18.14 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1.858 

18.59 

18G0 

18S1 

1862 

1863 

1864* 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1858 

1869 

1870 


From  Oana- 
diiiu  to  Caiiu- 
dittu  porta. 


Tons. 

638,477 

830,212 

896.030 

1,015,202 

1,006,006 

849,007 

922,626 

856,093 

1,424.313 

1,563,599 

1,361,186 

1,522,029 

1.545,219 

1,664,908 

498,449 

1,390,930 

1,.5.38,111 

1,690,316 

1,752,425 

1,716,529 

2,368,871 


From  Cona- 

(iian  to  Amcr- 

icaa  ports. 


Tons. 

224,8;i5 
217,.500 
1.5:!,006 
241,801 
149.636 
203,923 
258,761 
264,141 
259,537 
338,437 
473,365 
246,742 
652,606 
491.112 
127,756 
433,576 
671,042 
736,057 
810,939 
743,946 
868,870 


From  Amcri- 
caa  to  Cana- 
dian porta. 


Tons. 

.52,183 
103,962 

38,858 

85,211 
118,063 
181,8,51 
220,343 
216,.566 
162,936 
120,707 
189,671 
299,798 
371,510 
274,897 

09,112 
346,463 
194.404 
2:i4,223 
278,706 
30.5,221 
330,794 


From  Am«rl. 

can  to  Amerl. 

can  porta. 


Tons. 

221,895 
205,120 
409,720 
463,495 
412,999 
437,023 
542,W2 
42:i,S25 
471,432 
380,601 
589,179 
646,323 
644,393 
621,358 
158,764 
257,846 
465,715 
461,074 
044,946 
690,.S81 
685,:i.50 


Total  Prelsbt. 


Tons. 

1,037,390 
1,410,794 
1,497,014 

1,805,709 
1,087,304 
1,714,042 
2,007,203 
1,837,007 
2,:i:»,480 
2,447.706 
2,.58:!,"01 
2,614,892 
3,113,728 
3,052,275 
812,196 
2,537,897 
2,955,:«0 
3,235,754 
3,599,043 
3,605,039 
4,276,820 


Toll!  Collected  on 
FnMibtaadVoaada 


$ 

258,123 
304,864 
343,306 
390,487 
^1.33.101 
.1.10,690 
398,259 
3.5.5.091 
314,447 
228,962 
3.33,202 
419,:i85 
497,306 
3X.5,220 
llW.Oll 
299,905 
318,697 
32.5,283 
381,129 
369,982 
444,9.32 


Ptvlcht  and  Vcascla 

•fKr  drdiKtIoa 

ttni 

rcfuoda. 

S 

els. 

258,123 

68 

3M,IJ6t 

90 

338,409 

82 

382,915 

M 

832,081 

S7 

824,691 

42 

381,682 

l« 

830,107 

33 

302,410 

69 

22:1,427 

38 

206,921 

93 

186,821 

7S 

2)3,487 

41 

385,220 

21 

102,078 

7.5 

282.7.57 

17 

804,312 

24 

818,439 

M 

860.776 

32 

367,5.50 

82 

407,463 

22 

Canal'  Win'chester,  or  Winchester,  a  post-villago 
of  Madison  township,  Franklin  co.,  0.  It  has  one  weekly 
paper.     Pop.  033. 

Canandai'gna,  capital  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Auburn  branch  of  tho  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  the  E. 
terminus  of  tho  Niag.ara  Falls  Branch  R.  R.,  and  the  N. 
terminus  of  tho  Northern  Central  R.  R.  It  is  28  miles 
S.  E.  of  Rochester,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Canandaigua 
Lake,  which  is  navigated  by  daily  lines  of  steamers.  It 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  high  ground  which  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  lake.  The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  lake  and  the  fishing  and  boating  accommodations  make 
Canandaigua  a  popular  pleasure  resort.  Oauaiidaigua(or, 
as  originally,  Cannndarqun,  signifying  in  the  Indian  tongue 
the  "chosen  spot'')  is  a  beautiful  village  with  wide  shaded 
streets,  fine  jniblic  buildings,  and  handsome  residences. 
There  are  two  weekly  newspapers,  seven  churches,  an  acad- 
emy, a  female  seminary,  a  library  association  and  museum, 
four  banks,  various  manufactures,  two  orpliau  asylums  (ouo 
public  and  one  private),  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  a  jail, 
aud  a  line  court-house  built  jointly  by  the  county  and  tho 
U.  S.  government.     Pop.  4862  ,•  of  township,  7274. 

N.  J.  jMlLLlKK.N,  El).  "Tlmes." 

Canandaigua  Lake  of  Western  New  York  is  mostly 
included  within  Ontario  co.  It  is  15  miles  long,  aud  varies 
in  width  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  1^  miles.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  hanks  whicli  present  beautiful  and 
diversified  scenery.  The  water  is  discharged  at  tho  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake  by  an  outlet  which  communicates 
with  Clyde  River,  an  affluent  of  the  .Seneca  River.  The 
surface  of  this  lake  is  437  feet  higher  tlian  that  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  008  above  tho  sea.  The  lake  is  navigable  by 
steamers. 

Cana'ries,  or  Cana'ry  Islands  (anc.  Foriunnttr 
Intititii),  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  are  aliout  00  miles  W.  fnini  the  coast  of 
Afric.x.  They  are  between  lat.  27°  19'  aud  29°  20'  30"  N., 
and  between  Ion.  13°  2a'  and  1S°  18'  W.  The  names  of 
the  seven  largest  islands  are  Lanzarole,  Fuerleventura, 
Gran  Canaria,  TcncrilTe,  lioiuera,  Palma,  and  Ferro  (or 
Jlierro);  besides  which  there  are  several  small  islets.  Their 
total  area  is  2snii  sf|iiarc  miles.  The  Canaries  are  of  vol- 
canic formation,  and  have  high  rocky  coasts.  Tho  surface 
is  mountainous,  and  the  highest  point,  tho  Pico  de  Teyde, 
in  Teneriffe,  rises  12,182  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  cqMable,  the  heat  being  moderated 
by  the  sea-breezes.     The  vegetation  is  orraiigcd  in  zones, 

*  Half  year. 
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according  to  the  height  above  the  sea.  The  first  or  lowest 
zone  ]iroduces  the  date-palm,  sugar-cane.  etc. :  in  the  seeonj 
flourish  the  grapevine,  olive,  and  maize.  The  higlicst 
summits  are  barren  and  naked  rocks.  The  largest  island 
of  the  group  is  Tcncrifle.  which  is  nearly  tiO  miles  long, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  ".100  square  miles.  The  Canaries 
have  belongeil  to  Spain  since  1193,  and  the  population  is 
Spanish.  The  aboriginal  luce,  called  (iuanches.  was  con- 
quered in  the  latter  year.  The  meridian  of  the  isliuid  of 
Ferro  (17°  39'  51"  W.  of  (jreeuwich)  is  usually  taken  us 
the  dividing-line  between  the  eastern  and  western  hcmi- 
spheies.      I'.qi.  207,030. 

Cana'riuin,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Amyridaccn>, 

natives  of  the  East  Indies.  Iiaving  compound  leaves  and 
dioecious  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe.  The  C.iiioi  I'.ciii 
commune  is  cultivated  in  .lava  and  the  iMoluecas  for  Iho 
sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  edible  and  yields  a  hiiiip  oil. 
This  tree  grows  about  fifty  feel  high,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  trees  which  produce  elemi. 

Cana'ry  Bird,  a  small  singing-bird  of  the  family  Frin- 
gillidie,  is  nearly  related  to  the  liliehes.  unil  is  a  niitive  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  The  species  of  canary  bird  which  is 
commonly  kept  in  coges  is  called  Cartlurlin  Cauaria  by 
some  naturalists,  but  others  |ilnee  it  in  the  genus  Linola  or 
Fn'iif/i'tfa.  In  its  wild  state  it  builds  on  sliriibs  or  trets, 
and  |iioduees  live  brooils  in  a  year.  In  eoiilincment  it 
seems  to  be  contented,  and  breeds  readily  several  times  in 
a  year.  The  color  of  its  plumage  is  mostly  a  rich  and 
delicate  yellow.  Its  favorite  articles  of  ftiod  are  canary 
seed,  heinpseed,  sugar,  and  bland  green  leaves,  such  as 
those  of  ehickwced  or  lettuce.  It  has  great  imitative 
powers,  and  can  be  trained  to  sing  various  notes.  Some 
of  the  wild  canary  birds  are  said  to  surpass  the  best  trained 
singers  in  loudness  anil  clearness  of  note. 

Cannry  (-rass  (Pfinfun'n  Cttnnn'cnii'H)^  a  grass  the 
seed  of  which  is  used  as  food  for  cage-birds.  It  is  a  nati\  i- 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  i.s  cultivated  for  its  seed  in 
Enghind  and  continental  Europe.  This  pliiiil  is  sparingly 
naturalized  in  the  l*.  .S.,  ami  is  also  soniewliiit  cultivated 
for  its  seed.  A  tine  flour  is  prepared  from  canary  sceil. 
which  is  employed  as  dressing  in  flue  cotttut-weaviiig  and 
for  the  finishing  of  silks.  The  groats  and  flour  tif  this 
seed  are  also  used  in  the  Canary  Islands,  in  Itarbary.  and 
in  Italy  as  food,  the  flour  being  made  into  bread  which  is 
very  nutritious  and  palatable.  The  reed  canary  grass 
{I'fiu/un't  ar«»(/i'Hftcrn)  is  very  coiiinion  on  the  bunks  of 
lakes  and  rivers  and  in  other  places  in  Europe  and  .Amer- 
ica. It  yields  a  great  bulk  id"  coarse  grass,  very  nutritious 
when  cut  earlv,  but  it  is  stated  that  its  ^eeds  are  .^o  infested 
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with  ergot  as  to  render  it  sometimes  poisonous  to  cattle. 
A  variety  with  euriously  striped  leaves  is  well  known  in 
gardens  as  ribbon  ijrass. 

Canary  Seed,  the  product  of  Canary  Grass  {which 
see). 

Canary  Wine,  or  Teneriffe  Wine,  is  produced  in 
the  Canaricp,  and  so  much  resembles  Madeira  wine  that  it 
is  often  sold  for  that  article.  It  is  improved  by  a  long 
voyage.  The  term  Canary  is  properly  apj^lied  to  the  Bi- 
dugue  wine,  which  is  the  juice  of  grapes  gathered  before 
thoy  are  ripe,  and  is  not  good  until  it  is  rendered  mellow 
by  age. 

Canasera'ga,  a  post-village  of  Burns  township,  Al- 
legany CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Buffalo  division  of  the  Erie  R,  R., 
has  an  academy  and  several  manufactories. 

Canasto'ta,  an  incorporated  village  of  Madi?on  co., 
N.  Y,,  on  the  Eric  Canal  and  the  Central  R.  R.,  ;^0  miles 
E.  of  Syracuse.  It  has  one  national  bank,  four  churches, 
a  liigh  school,  and  an  academy.  Salt  brine  in  paying 
quantities  has  been  found  by  boring.  There  are  sulphur 
and  sulphur-aud-iron  springs  within  the  village.  It  has  a 
weekly  paper.     Pop.  1402. 

A.  R.  Barlow,  Pub.  "Herald." 

Can'by  (Edward  Richard  Sprigg),  LL.D.,  born  in 
1S17  in  Kentucky,  graduated  at  West  Point  1839,  major- 
general  U.  S.  volunteers  May  7,  ISlU,  and  July  2S,  1SG6, 
brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.;  being  in  infantry  till  Juno  18, 
1840,  assistant  adjutant-general  to  Mar.  3.  1S55,  and  in 
infantry  till  July  28,  1866.  He  served  in  Florida  1830-42 
on  quartermaster  duty;  in  emigrating  Indians,  garrison 
duty,  etc.,  1842-46;  as  adjutant  Second  Infantry  184G— 47; 
in  war  with  Mexico  1846-48,  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco  (brevet  major),  and  citv  of 
Mexico  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel);  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  Pacific  division  1849-51;  in  adjutant-general's 
office,  Washington,  D.  C,  lSJl-55;  on  Utah  expedition 
1857-60;  and  in  command  of  Navajo  expedition  1860-61, 
In  the  civil  war  he  served  in  command  of  the  department 
of  New  Mexico  1861-62,  where,  after  the  defection  of  his 
seniors,  he  displayed  great  energy  and  skill  in  defending 
the  country  at  Fort  Craig,  Valverde  (brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral), and  Peralta  against  a  formidable  inroad  from  the 
South  ;  on  special  duty  in  war  department  at  Washington 
and  suppressing  New  York  draft  riots  1863-64 :  in  com- 
mand of  division  of  West  Mississippi  1864-65  (wounded 
on  White  River);  in  command  of  the  expedition  which 
captured  Mobile  and  its  defences  (brevet  major-general), 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  armies 
of  Gen.  R.  Taylor  and  E.  K.  Smith  ;  in  command  of  various 
Gulf  departments  1865-66,  and  of  department  of  Wash- 
ington 1866-67.  After  the  war  he  was  placed  on  various 
important  special  duties,  and  when  fatigued  by  a  long  and 
laborious  career  in  1S69  he  voluntarily  consented  to  take 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Columbia,  which  he  held 
till  treacherously  shot  dead  April  11,  1873,  by  the  chief 
''Jack"  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  mediate  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Modocs  from  their  rocky  fastness  ou  the 
northern  border  of  California. 

George  W.  Cullu-v. 

Cancale,  a  seaport-town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  IlC'Ct-Vilaine,  is  situated  on  the  English  Channel,  9 
miles  E.  N,  E,  of  St.  Malo.  It  has  good  anchorage.  Largo 
quantities  of  good  oysters  are  procured  from  a  chain  of 
rocks,  called  Rochers  de  Caucale,  which  partly  enclose  the 
port.     Pop.  6400. 

Cancan,  a  French  word,  the  primary  signification  of 
which  is  noise,  pother.  It  is  also  the  name  of  an  irregular 
Prench  dance  which  is  not  restrained  by  conventional  pro- 
prieties. 

Cancella'ria,  a  genus  of  univalve  mollusks  of  the 
class  Gasteropoda  and  order  Prosobranchiata.  The  shell 
is  oval  or  turreted,  the  spire  is  prominent,  the  last  whorl  is 
ventrieose,  the  surface  reticulated,  and  the  columella  pli- 
cated. All  the  recent  species  are  natives  of  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  seas.  Numerous  fossil  species  are  found  in 
the  strata  above  the  chalk. 

Can'cer  [from  the  Lat.  cnHr-er,  a  "crab,"  the  swollen 
veins  around  it  being  likened  to  crabs'  claws],  the  popular 
name  for  carcinoma,  a  disease  characterized  by  tumors  or 
slow  ulcerations  in  various  parts,  occurring  either  simultane- 
ously or  in  succession,  and  having  a  malignant  character: 
that  is,  a  tendency  to  spread  to  other  parts,  and  to  o-row 
worse,  resisting  medication,  and  usually  ending  in  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

Among  the  tumors  admitted  by  general  consent  into  the 
order  of  cancers  there  are  widely  difl'erent  degrees  of  malig- 
nancy ;  some  having  the  tendency  to  spread  rapidly  and 
infect  the  system  at  an  early  period,  while  others  remain 


local  for  a  considerable  time,  and  may  be  removed  with 
good  hope  of  a  permanent  recovery. 

The  practical  distinction  or  diaynosis  of  these  tumors  is 
founded  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  the  characters  of 
malignant  and  non-malignant  tumors,  and  also  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  relations  of  the 
textures  in  which  they  arise.  The  attempts  to  distinguish 
these  from  other  growths  call  for  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  surgeon,  including  a  knowledge  of  minute  structure  as 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  What  the  charac- 
teristic microscopical  element  of  cancer  is  it  is,  however, 
not  easy  to  define.  But  Billroth  confidently  asserts  that 
it  always  springs  from  true  epithelium,  and  that  the  modi- 
fied epithelial  cell  is  the  constant  characteristic  clement 
of  cancer. 

The  most  common  seats  of  cancer  are,  among  external 
parts,  the  female  breast,  the  eye.  the  tongue,  the  lij),  the 
I  male  genital  organs:  among  internal  organs,  the  liver, 
stomach,  uterus,  rectum,  gullet,  peritoneum,  and  lymphatic 
glands.  Scirrhus  or  hard  cancer,  observed  most  frequently 
in  the  breast,  uterus,  and  stomach,  is  more  frequently 
solitary  than  encephaloid  (brain-like),  otherwise  called 
medullary  or  soft  cancer;  the  rare  c<dloid  cancer  is  of  a 
glue-like  consistency  ;  melanosis,  or  mclanic  cancer,  a  va- 
riety charged  with  brown  or  black  pigment,  is  almost 
always  multiple  in  its  occurrence:  while  epithelial  cancer, 
or  epithelioma,  of  which  examples  are  frequently  found  in 
the  lip,  scrotum,  or  tongue,  is  so  generally  solitary  as  to 
have  led  some  pathologists  to  place  it  in  a  class  altogether 
apart  from  the  truly  cancerous  growths.  Again,  there  aro 
varieties  of  fibrous  and  of  cartilaginous  tumor,  as  well  as 
certain  tumors  of  bone  and  bone-like  tumors  in  soft  parts 
(osteoid),  which  occupy  a  doubtful  posititm  between  the 
malignant  and  non-malignant  growths,  the  so-called  "cauli- 
flower excrescence"  being  one  of  the  number. 

A  tumor  falls  under  the  suspicion  of  being  cancer  when 
it  infiltrates  the  texture  in  which  it  arises  and  passes  into 
the  surrounding  textures ;  when  it  invades  the  lymphatic 
glands  ;  when  it  is  attended  by  stinging  or  darting  pains, 
or  b3'  obstinate  and  slowly  extending  ulceration;  when  it 
occurs  in  a  person  having  impaired  health  or  past  middle 
life,  and  is  not  traceable  to  any  known  cause  of  inflamma- 
tory disease  or  local  irritation,  nor  to  any  other  known  con- 
stitutional disease,  such  as  syphilis  or  scrofula.  But  the 
elements  of  diagnosis  here  referred  to  ought  to  be  early 
submitted  to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  a  well-educated 
medical  adviser. 

The  removal  of  cancei'ous  tumors  is  resorted  to  by  sur- 
geons, and  when  performed  early  in  well-selected  eases  it 
has  been  followed  by  long-continued  exem])tion.  Opera- 
tions are  rarely  performed  after  the  lymphatic  glands  are  in- 
volved, or  when  there  is  evidence  of  a  deteriorated  consti- 
tution or  of  internal  disease;  but  sometimes  great  pain  or 
profuse  and  exhausting  discharge  from  an  external  tumor 
may  justify  its  removal,  as  a  palliative  measure,  even  under 
these  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Revised  by  Willard  Parker. 

Cancer,  the  Latin  name  of  a  crab.  In  astronomy,  it 
is  the  fourth  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  is  denoted  by  the  fig- 
ure s.  The  sun  enters  this  sign  about  the  21st  of  June. 
The  first  point  of  Cancer  is  90°  distant  from  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  and  is  called  the  summer  solstice.  Cancer  is  also 
the  name  of  a  constellation  of  the  Zodiac,  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  sign  just  described.  (See  Precession 
OF  THE  Eqi'inoxes,  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  U,  S.  Army.) 

Cancer  Root,  or  Beech  Drops,  a  name  given  to 
the  Epiphrtjici  Virf/iniano.  a  parasitic  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Grobanchaceje.  It  is  a  native  of  the  V.  S;,  and 
grows  on  the  roots  of  beech.  The  plant  is  astringent,  and 
the  rout  has  been  reputed  a  remedy  for  cancer,  but  it  has 
no  favorable  eff"ect  upon  that  disease. 

Cancer,  Tropic  of,  in  geography,  one  of  the  lesser 
circles  of  the  earth,  a  parallel  about  23°  27'  N.  of  the  equa- 
tor. At  the  summer  solstice  (June  21st)  the  sun  is  vertical 
over  this  line.  There  is  a  corresponding  circle  on  the  as- 
tronomical globe.  This  circle  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the 
first  point  of  the  sign  Cancer.     Hence  the  name. 

Caucrin'  (Georg),  Count,  a  German  financier,  born  at 
Hanau  Dec.  S,  1774.  He  entered  the  service  of  Russia  in 
171)6,  became  a  councillor  of  state  in  ISll.  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  1815.  He  was  Russian  miuister  of  finance  for 
twenty-one  years  (1823—14),  and  performed  the  duties  of 
that  oflice  with  ability  and  success.     Died  Sept.  22,  1845. 

Can'crinite,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  is  found  in  Norway  and  at  Litchfield,  Me. 
It  is  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  a  silicate  containing 
carlmnie  acid. 

Can'crum  O'ris  (synonyms,  noma,  aqueous  cancer\ 
a  mortification  of  the  cheek,  mostly  in  children  who  have 
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ong  suffered  from  poverty,  moist  or  close  air,  or  fever 
The  proximate  ciiuse  is  Keuerally  found  iu  an  imprudent 
administration  of  mereury,  or  iu  the  inanition  anil  di-^o- 
lutiou  ot  tho  blood  from  measles,  tyjilioid  lover,  Uoopiu-'- 
cough,  or  dysenteo".  It  is  almost  always  fatal.  UsuaUv 
but  one  ehcok  is  aflccted.  A  small  vesicle  shows  itself  half 
an  inch  or  an  inch  from  tho  angle  (mostly  the  left)  of  the 
mouth  ;  it  soon  bursts  and  gives  way  to  a  vellow  hardeuin.' 
surtaee.  The  surrounding  parts  swell  and  exhibit  a  wax? 
color.  A  day  or  two  after  a  hard  spot  is  felt  in  the  cheek 
which  extends  rapidly.  The  skin  become  black  and  fetid 
and  tho  whole  cheek  is  perforated.  Tho  destruction  spreads 
rapidly  over  the  cheek,  nose,  upper  lip  to  the  median  line 
eyelids,  neck,  and  jaw-bones.  The  teeth  fall  out,  the  steneli 
is  intolerable.  IIiBmorrhages  are  rare.  While  in  this  man- 
ner half  of  tho  face  is  being  destroyed,  the  patient  may  be 
without  fever,  inclined  to  play  and  to  eat.  Alter  about  a 
week  has  elapsed  fever  will  set  in,  de])ression  will  take  the 
plaoeof  indifference;  pneumonia  or  diarrhtca,  with  swelling 
of  tho  feet,  will  make  its  appearance  and  accelerate  the 
fatal  termination.  Recoveries  have  been  observed,  but  are 
rare.  Amongst  the  best  preventives  early  attendance  in 
cases  of  the  common  forms  of  ulcerous  inflammations  of 
the  mouth,  restriction  in  the  use  of  mercurial  medicines, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  jioor,  take 
prominent  places.  When  the  malady  is  developed  the  dis- 
eased portion  must  be  disinfected  by  hy|ierinanganate  of 
potassaor  carbolic  acid,  or  destroyed  by  concentrated  min- 
eral acids,  chloride  of  zinc,  arsenic  paste,  or  the  red-hot 
iron.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  requires  a  gen- 
erous diet,  and  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  iron, 
or  quinia,  or  both  combined.  Ab1!ah.\m  Jacobi. 

Caiiclahar',  or  Kaiiilahnr,  called  by  the  Afghans 
Ahmed  Shahee,  the  capital  of  Central  .Afghanistan,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  22(1  miles  S.  W.  cd'  Tabool.  It 
is  well  supplied  with  water  by  two  canals.  The  houses  are 
mostly  mean  and  built  of  wood.  Candahar  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  and  some  manufactures.  About  2  miles  N.  of 
this  town  is  a  precipitous  rock  which  is  crowned  by  a  strong 
fortress  or  citadel.  Candahar  is  supjposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Alexander  the  (jreat.  It  was  captured  by 
Tamerlane  in  13S4,  and  by  Shah  Abbis  of  Persia  in  1()20. 
The  British  army  occupied  it  iu  lS:iO-i2.  Pop.  estimated 
at  from  511,0(111  to  sfi.Oiitl. 

Candela'brum  [Lat,  plu.  caii'/clnhra],  a  "caudle- 
stick."  a  Ku|)port  for  lamjis.  There  were  perhaps  few 
articles  in  which  the  ancients  so  combined  tho  beautiful 
with  the  useful  as  in  their  candlesticks  and  lamps.  Can- 
delabra usually  were  of  wood,  but  marble  and  metals 
were  used  for  their  construction,  and  sometimes  they  were 
adorned  with  gems.  The  candelabra  found  at  llercula- 
neum  and  P<inipeii  are  mostly  of  bronze:  they  were  also 
frequently  of  marble.  The  base  in  many  instances  con- 
sists of  three  feet  of  a  lion,  goat,  or  other  animal,  real  or 
imaginary.  In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  candela- 
bra which  seem  to  have  stood  on  the  floor,  the  ancients  had 
others  intended  to  be  placed  on  a  table.  These  consisted 
cither  of  a  pillar  or  of  a  tree,  and  from  the  capital  iu  tho 
former  case,  or  from  the  branches  in  the  latter,  lamps  were 
suspended. 

Cau'dia,  or  Meg'alo-Cas'tro,  a  fortified  seaport 
and  capital  of  the  island  of  Crete,  is  on  the  X.  coast:  lat. 
3.^°  21'  N.,  Ion.  2j°  8'  E.  It  contains  several  nio.''ques,  n 
cathedral,  a  paslia's  palace,  and  an  arsenal.  Its  massive 
fortifications  and  its  catheilral  were  erected  by  the  Vene- 
tians, who  owned  the  island  until  it  was  captured  by  tho 
Turks  in  160(1.     Pop.  15,0110. 

Candia,  a  post-township  of  Kockingham  eo.,  X.  If. 
Pop.  1  t.5li. 

Candia.     See  Crete. 

Can'didate  [Lat.  eandidatuii],  tho  name  given  by  tho 
Romans  to  a  person  solicitiug  the  office  of  quicstor,  consul, 
etc.,  from  his  appearing  in  public  dressed  in  a  white  (enri- 
cliild)  toga.  Among  the  early  Christians  converts  newly 
baptized  were  called  candidates,  on  account  of  the  white  ' 
riTbes  worn  by  them  eight  days  after  baptism.  In  Ger- 
many, ,at  the  present  lime,  a  theological  student  who  has 
been  approved  licfore  tho  highest  authorities  iu  the  Church 
is  called  a  candidate,  and  the  term  is  generally  given  to 
any  applicant  for  office,  religious  or  secular. 

Caii'dlc  [Lat.  cfiwrfc^i  (from  cdiK/co,  to  "shine"):  Fr.  I 
cliiiiiile/li^],  a  cylinder  of  wax  or  fa'  with  a  central  wiek, 
intended  for  giving  liglit,  and   used  in   various  religious  ' 
ceremonies.     Candies    are    made    of    tallow,    of    stearine,  , 
l)lea.-lied  wax,  spermaceti,  and  pariiffiiie.     They  arc  cither 
ilippeil,  moulded,  or  rolled.     "Hips"  are  made  by  hanging 
wicks  upon  a  frame,  at  a  dis'ancc  from  eac'h  other  equal  to 
about  double  tho  intended  thickness  of  the  candle:   these 
are  then  dipped  in  melted  tallow,  and  huug  upon  u  rack  i 
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until  cooled,  then  dipped  again  and  again,  until  tho  re- 
quired Ihieknees  is  obtained.  Mould  caudles  are  cast  by 
pouring  the  tallow  down  a  tube,  along  the  axis  of  which 
the  wick  has  been  previously  adjusted.  These  tubes  are 
smooth  inside,  and  several  are  lilted  iu  a  frame,  the  upper 
part  of  which  forms  a  trough  into  which  the  moulds  all 
open  ;  and  by  pouring  into  the  trough  all  the  moulds  arc 
filled  at  once.  Wax  caudles  are  not  moulded,  on  account 
of  the  contraction  which  wax  undergoes  iu  cooling,  and 
tho  difficulty  of  drawing  it  Irjui  the  moulds.  The  wicks 
are  warmed,  and  niclled  wax  is  poured  over  them  until 
they  acquire  (he  proper  thickness:  Ibey  arc  then  rolled 
between  fiat  pieces  of  wet  hard  wood. 

Certain  fatty  acids  are  also  used  in  making  the  best  can- 
dles. Lime  is  used  to  separate  the  glycerine  from  the  fatly 
acicl  of  tallow,  palm  oil,  etc.  The  lime  forms  an  insoluble 
soap  by  combining  with  the  fatly  acid,  and  (ho  glycerine 
remains  in  solution  with  the  water.  This  limesoap  ia  then 
reduced  to  jiowder,  and  the  fatly  acid  8c|iarated  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  tho  lime.  The 
whole  being  healed,  ihe  liilty  acid  is  skimmed  off,  and  tho 
candles  moulded  from  it.  These  are  called  star  or  compo- 
site candles;  they  give  a  purer  light  than  ordinary  tallow. 
Stearic  acid,  the  principal  fatly  acid  of  tallow,  is  a  hard 
crystalline  substance,  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  any  greasi- 
ness,  with  a  somewhat  ]ieurly  lustre.  Its  crystalline  struc- 
ture presents  a  difficulty  in  ihe  manufaclure  of  candlcr,  fur 
when  cast  in  moulds  it  conlruels  on  cooling  and  leaves 
small  spaces  between  the  cryslals.  This  is  obviated  by 
mixing  the  "slearine"  with  a  little  wax.  , 

Various  ingenious  arrangeinenls  have  been  introduced 
to  obviate  Ihe  necessity  of  snuffing  candles;  in  nearly  all 
of  them  the  object  is  effected  by  causing  Ihe  wick  to  bend 
over  and  its  end  to  fall  uulside"  of  the  flame,  and  thus,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  Ihe  oxygen  of  Ihe  air,  t..  be  com- 
pletely burned,  for  such  combustion  cannot  lake  place 
within  the  flame.  This  bending  over  is  variously  brought 
about.  One  method  is  by  braiding  tho  wick  with  one 
strand  shorter  than  the  rest,  .\nolher  process  loads  the 
wiek  with  metallie  biHinulh.  which  fuses  to  a  bend  in  the 
flame,  and  the  weight  of  the  bead  bends  the  wiek. 

Reviskh  uv  C.  W.  Gkeese. 

Caii'dlemas,  a  festival  to  conimemorato  the  purifica- 
lion  Id"  the  Virgin  .Mary,  is  observed  by  the  Itomuu  Catholi.  - 
on  the  2d  of  February,  when  they  form  a  procession  wiili 
many  lighted  candles.  On  this  day  all  the  church  candle.- 
for  Ihe  year  are  blessed. 

Candle-Nut  (Alnirileii  triloba),  a  tree  of  Iho  order 
Euphorbiaccic.  a  native  of  .lava,  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
Pacific  islands.  It  bears  a  nut  as  large  as  a  walnut,  having 
a  hard  shell  and  a  kernel  which  is  edible  when  roasted.  It 
yields  an  excellent  blaml  oil,  which  is  used  for  food  and  i- 
burned  iu  lamps.  The  natives  of  the  ."Society  Islands  ar- 
range the  perforated  kernels  on  a  string  ur  rush  and  u^e 
them  as  torches. 

Caud'lish  (Robert  Smith),  D.  D.,  a  Scottish  preacher, 
born  ill  (Jlasgow  Alar.  2o,  l.'^OT.  He  was  licensed  as  a  min 
ister  in  18:11,  and  began  to  preach  iu  Kdiuburgh  in  l8ol. 
He  was  one  vi  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  iiojiular  jiarty, 
and  co-operated  wilh  l)r.  Chalmers  iu  organizing  the  Free 
Church  after  the  disruption  which  occurred  in  18-13.  He  • 
acquired  much  distinction  as  a  pulpit-orator  ami  a  debater 
in  religious  assemblies.  He  published  several  religious 
works.     Died  Oct.  lO,  1873. 

Cau'doft  a  posl-vilhigc  of  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Cayuga  and  .Susquehanna  R.  R.,  lias  four  churches,  n 
weekly  paper,  a  bank,  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  of 
Candor  township,  42,'iU. 

Candy,  a  town  of  Ceylon.     See  Kaxpy. 

Can'dytnrt  (//"nnj.n  genus  of  |dauts  of  the  natural 
order  Cniciler;e,  arc  indigeinuis  iu  the  counlries  bordering 
on  the  .Mediterranean.  The  flowers  have  unequal  petals 
and  grow  in  dense  corymbs.  Some  of  the  spe-cics  ore  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Cane  [Lat.  r<i»ri<i].  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
plants,  and  to  Ihe  stems  of  Ihe  smaller  palms  and  the  larger 
grasses.  The  canes  or  rattans  of  eonimeree,  which  are  usi  1 
iu  making  cane-seals  of  chairs,  etc.,  are  (he  product  of  Ih. 

palmaceous  plants  t'lifnniui*  li'ittllKj  and  lAtlnmiiH  vimiiutii-. 

The  term  cane  is  also  applied  lo  the  /Iriiiirfinori.i  m.i.  i-.. 
tperma,  an  arborescent  grass  which  grows  in  the  i^iMiihern 
U.  S.  on  Ihe  alluvial  banks  of  rivers,  ami  forms  Ihiekei- 
called  canobrakcs  which  arc  almost  impenctralile.  Thi- 
plant  oflcn  grows  to  the  height  of  fiflceu  or  twenty  led. 
(See  Rattan  and  Si  oak-Case.) 

Cnnp'a,  m  Can'nn,  called  Khnni'n  bv  tho  modern 
(ireeks,  a  seaporl-lown  of  Candia  or  Crete,  i- 
consl,  about  70  miles  W.  i>f  Cnnilin.      It  i'c.mi| 
of  the  ancient  (y/oii'-'       I'   ■-<'.<•■  ni"»i  i 
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in  the  island,  and  has  a  safe  but  shallow  harbor,  which 
will  admit  vessels  of  uUO  tons.  It  has  a  lighthouse,  an 
arsenal,  and  a  fort.  Oil,  soap,  wax,  etc.  are  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export.     Pop.  about  VOOO. 

Canea'dea,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Allegany 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  contains  valuable  stonc-quarrics.  Pop.  of  vil- 
lage, 2;)0  ;  of  township,  lSti9. 

Caue  Creek,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  480. 

Cane  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Butler  co.,  Mo.  P.  ;J23. 

Caue  Creek,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
17oiK 

Cane  Hill,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
1611.     It  is  the  seat  of  Cane  Hill  College. 

Canel'la  Al'ba,  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  called  wild  cinnamon.  It  has 
fragrant  flowers  and  an  aromatic  bark,  which  is  exported 
in  quilled  pieces  of  a  pale  buff  cnlor  and  a  pungent  taste. 
This  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  tonic. 
The  genus  Cancl/a  belongs  to  the  order  Clusiacea^. 

Ca'nes  Venat'ici  (/.  e.  the  ''Hunting  Dogs"),  the 
Latin  name  of  a  constellation  of  the  northei'u  hemisphere. 
It  is  represented  on  the  celestial  globe  by  the  figures  of  two 
dog3  named  Astcrion  and  Chara.  which  are  held  in  leash 
by  Bootes,  and  appear  as  if  pursuing  Ursa  Major. 

Ca'ney,  a  township  of  Independence  co.,  Ark.     Pop. 

irr. 

Caney,  a  post-township  of  Ouachita  co,.  Ark.    Pop.  SIo. 

Caney  Fork,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  199. 

Caney  Fork,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  N.  C. 

951. 


Pop. 
Pop. 


Caney  River,  a  township  of  Yancy  co.,  N.  C. 

121)2. 

Can'lield,  a  post-village  of  Mahoning  co..  0..  on  the 
Nilcs  and  New  Lisbon  Railroad,  59  miles  S.  E.  of  Cleve- 
land. It  has  one  large  leather-belt  factory,  a  good  ma- 
chine-shop, and  one  weekly  paper.  The  exhibition  grounds 
of  the  Mahoning  Agricultural  Society  are  located  here. 
Pop.  640;   of  Canfield  township,  1013. 

Wm.  K.  Brownlee,  Ed.  "Mahoning  County  News." 

Can'gas  de  Tine'o,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Oviedo,  o7  miles  S.  W.  of  Ovicdo,  un  the  Narcea.     Pop. 

2i,3;jr. 

Canicat'ti,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Gir- 
genti,  on  the  river  Nam,  1 J  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Hirgenti.  It 
is  well  built,  and  has  sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
in  1871.  2(J,908. 

Canic'ula,  a  name  formerly  given  to  Sirius,  the  dog- 
star,  a  star  in  the  constellation  Canis  Major.  This  name 
signifies  in  Latin  ''little  dog." 

Canic'ular  Year,  the  ancient  year  of  the  Egyptians, 
so  called  because  its  commencement  was  determined  by 
the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  (or  Canicula).  Their  reason 
for  computing  time  from  the  rising  of  that  star  was  perhaps 
because  it  occurred  about  the  same  date  as  the  annual  in- 
undation of  the  Nile.  The  common  year  of  the  Egyptians 
con.-^isted  of  305  days,  and  every  fourth  year  of  300. 

Can'idse  [from  the  Lat.  emu's,  a  "dog"],  a  family  of 
the  digitigrade  carnivorous  Mammalia,  to  which  belong 
the  dog,  fox,  wolf,  etc.  The  hyaenas  arc  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  this  family,  and  sometimes  to  the  Viverrid» 
(civets,  ichneumons,  etc.).  These  families  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  hyaenas  may  be  said  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  them.  The  Canida?  have  two  flat  tuberculous 
molar  teeth  on  each  side  behind  the  great  cheek  tooth  of 
the  upper  jaw,  a  dentition  resembling  that  of  the  bear  fam- 
ily, or  UrsidjB,  to  which  they  exhiliit  a  further  resemblance 
in  their  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  use  of  vegeta- 
ble food.  They  have  generally  three  incisors  or  cutting 
teeth,  with  one  large  canine  tooth,  and  four  prtemolars  on 
each  side  in  each  jaw,  two  true  molars  on  each  side  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower. 

Cani'na  (Luigi),  Cavaliere,  an  Italian  architect  and 
anti(iuary,  born  at  Casal  Oct.  2.3,  1795.  He  was  professor 
of  architecture  at  Turin,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  "  Ancient  Architecture  Described  and  Illustrated 
by  Monuments"  (9  vols.,  IS^i).     Died  Oct.  17,  1856. 

Ca'nines,  or  Canine  Teeth  [Lat.  dentes  confm',  from 
cam's,  a  "dog"],  a  name  given  to  four  teeth  which  are 
pointed  and  are  placed  between  the  incisors  and  bieuepi- 
datc  teeth.  Each  jaw  has  two  of  these,  which  are  some- 
times called  eye-teeth  or  stomach-teeth.  In  the  Carnivora 
they  are  very  large  and  adapted  to  tearing  flesh. 

Canis'ius  (Petrus),  Saint,  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  born  at 
Nimcguen  May  S,  1521.  His  proper  name  was  Pieter  de 
HoNDT,  He  became  in  1549  professor  and  rector  of  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt,  and  was  also  a  prominent  mem- 


ber of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  "^'Summa  Doctrinie  Christianse."  Died  Dec. 
21,  1597.     He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1SG4. 

Ca'nis  Ma'jor  (/.  e.  the  "  Greater  Dog"),  a  constella- 
tion which  appears  in  the  celestial  globe  under  the  feet  of 
Orion.  It  comprises  Sirius,  the  dog-star,  which  surpasses 
all  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in  splendor  and  apparent 
magnitude. 

Ca'nis  Mi'nor  (the  "Lesser  Dog"),  a  constellation 
adjacent  to  Canis  J^lajor  autl  to  Gemini.  It  comprises 
Procyon,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  is  nearly  in  a 
direct  line  between  Sirius  and  Pollux. 

Caniste'o,  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Cani.steo  River  and  the  Erie  R.  R.,  55  miles  AV.  N.  W.  of 
Elmira.  It  has  some  manufactures  and  a  weekly  paper. 
Pop.  of  Canisteo  township,  2435. 

Ed.  Canisteo  *' Retorter." 

Canister,  a  township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  SSO. 

Canister  Shot.     See  Case  Shot. 

Cank'er  [from  the  same  root  as  cancer].  Canker  in 
plants  is  especially  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  It  is  a  kind  of 
gangrene,  usually  beginning  in  the  young  branches  and 
gradually  descending  to  the  trunk.  Wet  subsoils  appear 
to  cause  canker  in  some  cases.  Varieties  of  fruit  trees 
which  have  been  long  propagated  by  grafting  and  budding 
are  most  liable  to  this  disease.  (For  the  diseases  of  the 
human  mouth  known  as  canker,  see  Stomatitis  and 
Aphth.e.) 

Canker-Worm  {Aniaopten/x),  a  genus  of  destructive 
insects,  of  the  order  Lepidoptera  and  family  Phalanida?  or 
Geometrida?.  The  common  American  fr-pQciQS  {Allisopten/JC 
vcnlata)  is  rather  smaller  than  the  European,  and  with 
darker  wings.  The  female  is  wingless.  The  male  has  four 
thin,  silky  wings,  which  have  an  extent  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  when  expanded.  The  moths  come  out  of  the 
ground  principally  in  the  spring,  sometimes  also  in  the 
autumn.  The  female  lays  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  eggs, 
glued  in  clusters  to  branches  of  trees;  they  hatch  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  The  larvje  then  feed  upon  the  leaves, 
especially  of  apple  and  elm  trees,  which  they  jiierce  with 
multitudes  of  holes.  When  fully  grown  the  larva  is  nearly 
or  quite  an  inch  in  length.  After  about  four  weeks  of 
feeding,  the  larvje  descend,  by  crawling  or  hanging  down 
by  their  threads,  to  the  ground,  burrowing  generally  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards they  are  changed  to  light-brown  chrysalids.  From 
these  the  moths  emerge  after  a  variable  time.  As  the  female 
canker-worms  are  wingless,  trees  may  be  protected  from 
them  by  leaden  troughs  containing  tar  or  fish  oil  being 
placed  around  their  trunks.  It  is  also  desirable,  however, 
to  destroy  as  many  of  the  caterpillars  as  possible.  Shak- 
ing the  trees  will  often  dislodge  them.  (See  Harris,  '"On 
Insects  Destructive  to  Vegetation,"  Boston,  1862.) 

Can''na  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "  cane  "  or  '*  reed  "'], 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Marantacea?. 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule  containing  hard  black  seeds,  which 
are  called  Indian  shot.  The  flower  has  one  fertile  petal- 
like  stamen,  and  a  petaloid  style.  One  or  more  species  are 
extensively  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.  The  starch 
of  CoDua  coccinea  is  used  sometimes  instead  of  arrow-root, 
under  the  name  toue-hs-mois.  The  t'anua  fiacciffn  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Southern  U.  S,,  near  the  coast. 

Cannabina'cesB  [from  Cauna&jV,  "hemp  "],  a  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  which  most  botanists  in- 
clude in  the  order  Urticacea;.  They  are  distinguished  by 
solitary  suspended  ovules  and  a  hooked  or  spiral  embryo. 
This  order  comprises  only  two  genera  of  plants,  the  hemp 
{Cannabis)  and  the  hop  [Hiaituhta). 

Can'nabis  [Gr.  Ka-^i-api?],  the  typical  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Cannabinauea?.  The  only  known  species  of  it 
is  ('annabis  sntiva,  or  hemp,  a  tall  dioecious  annual  with 
elegant  palmate  leaves,  which  grows  wild  in  India,  and  is 
cultivated  for  its  fibre,  etc.  (See  Hemp,  by  M.  C.  Weld, 
Ph.  B.) 

The  intoxicating  drug  called  hasheesh  by  the  Arabs  and 
bhauf/  by  the  Hindoos  is  procured  from  a  variety  called  Can- 
nabis Indica.  Under  the  name  of  ynnjah  the  dried  female 
flowering  hemp-plants  are  sold  in  bundles  for  smoking. 
The  resinous  extract  called  churmsis  swallowed  for  intoxi- 
cating effect.  Several  native  African  tribes  use  it.  There 
appears  to  be  more  of  the  active  resinoid  (cannabin)  in  the 
Indian  than  in  the  European  variety,  owing  probably 
to  the  diflference  of  climate.  It  has  been  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  H.  C.  AVood.  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  that 
the  extract  of  American  hemp  has  the  same  kind  of  influence 
on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  as  that  from  India.  Trans- 
portation must  induce  some  change  in  the  latter,  as  the 
medicinal  dose  found  to  be  safe  by  physicians  in  England 
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is  about  ten  times  as  large  as  that  used  by  Dr.  O'Shaueh- 
nessy  aud  others  in  Bengal.  The  efleets  of  Indian  hemp 
vary  considerably  with  (litterent  persons.  Mostly  Ihcvarc 
agreeably  exciting,  the  [.lant  being  known  in  India  a"»  the 
•increascr  of  pleasure,"  the  ••eemeutcr  of  friendship,"  auU 
the  •  laughter-mover."  Some  persons  become  violent  under 
Its  use.  The  word  asmnain  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic  hanluthhi.  one  who  diiiilis  or  smokes  hasheesh 
With  many  there  is  an  eMiggcratiun  of  ordinarv  impres- 
sions, so  that  slight  sounds  arc  taken  for  thunder,  clne's  liead 
seems  as  large  as  a  house,  cte.  Others  have  th-ir  sensi- 
bility diminished  or  suspended  by  it.  The  pupil  of  the 
eye  is  dilated  under  its  internal  use.  ■  It  does  not,  like 
opium,  affect  the  secretions,  and  seldom  produces  nausea. 
As  with  other  stimulants,  the  habit  of  taking  it  becomes  a 
pernicious  slavery. 

The  ancients  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  narcotic 
powers  of  hemp.  Dioseoridos  and  Galen  mention  its  juice 
as  a  remedy  for  carai-he.  The  Seytliians  made  a  vapor- 
bath  of  its  fumes  by  tin-owing  the  seeds  on  red-hot  stones. 
Dr.  Royle  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  tho  nepenthes 
(t(iapjaaKoi'  i-TjTrefOt?)  which,  according  to  Homer,  Helen  re- 
ceived from  an  Egyptian  woman  and  gave  to  Tolemaohus 
in  the  house  of  jr.uelaus. 

Extract  of  )icm-p  (E.rtrnclnm  ciinniiliin  Indictc)  is  now 
used  as  a  medicine  for  neuralgia  and  some  other  nervous 
affec^tions.  Tho  v.ariability  of  its  effects,  however,  Ims 
hitherto  interfered  with  its  extensive  employment.  (See 
Perkira,  "Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  Philada. 
eJ.,  1S30.)  Revised  bv  AViLL.iRi)  Patikrr. 

Can'n^,  an  ancient  Roman  town  in  Apulia,  on  the 
river  .Vuidus  (Ofanto),  near  its  entrance  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Here,  on  .\ug.  2,  21(1  B.  C,  Hannibal  gained  a  deci- 
sive viofol'V  over  the  Roman  army  commanded  by  C.  Ter- 
entins  ^'arro.  According  to  Tiivy,  the  Romans  on  this  day 
lost  about  45,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry.  The  site  of 
Canu.-e  is  ocoupied  by  a  village  called  Ciinne,  about  10 
miles  W.  ,S.  W.  of  Barletta. 

Can'nel  Coal  [originally  cunrWeooal, because itsbright 
flame  was  a  substitute  for  caudle-light],  a  variety  of  bitu- 
minous coal  which  is  very  dense  and  compact,  and  breaks 
with  an  uneven  or  largely  conchoiilal  fr.aclure.  It  some- 
times exhibits  a  brilliant  waxy  lustre,  and  is  generally  of 
a  brown  or  black  color.  It  burns  with  a  bright  liamc,  and 
during  the  process  of  combustion  splits  and  crackles  with- 
out melting.  This  coal,  which  is  fouucl  in  England  and 
the  U.  S.,  is  used  for  fuel  and  is  valualdc  for  making  gas, 
(See  Coal,  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Newbrrrv,  JI.  T>..  LL.D.) 

C'an'llPUonj,  a  post-village,  capital  and  principal  town 
of  I'errv  CO..  Ind.,  is  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  OS  miles 
above  Evans^'iile.  It  has  a  largo  cotton  factory,  liuilt  of 
sandstone,  about  300  feet  long  and  five  stories  high,  which 
employs  over  400  operatives:  also  manufactories  of  drain  ing- 
tiles,  pottery,  chairs,  flour,  etc.  Bituminous  coal  abounds 
in  the  adjacent  hills,  and  is  supplied  in  large  quantities  to 
steamboats.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  2481. 
C.  H.  Marox,  Ed.  "  Reporter." 

Cannes,  a  seaport-town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Alpes-Maritimes,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  25  miles 
S.  E.  of  Draguignan.  It  has  an  old  (lothio  castle  and  a 
good  quay.  The  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate 
render  this  a  favorite  winter  resort  for  English  families. 
Napoleon  landed  at  Frejus,  near  Cannes,  after  his  escape 
from  Elba  on  Mar.  1,  LSlo,  and  Lord  Brougham  died  here 
in  1S6S.     Pop.  0618. 

Can'nibal  [etymology  doubtful],  a  person  who  feeds 
on  human  flesh.  The  practice  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  Facts  show  that 
the  people  addicted  to  the  eating  of  human  flesh  are  not 
always  the  most  degraded  of  the  human  race.  For  in- 
stance, in  Australia,  whore  the  largo  animals  are  scarce, 
there  are  tribes  of  an  extremely  degradeil  type,  who  have 
onlv  been  known  in  exceptional  conditiuus  to  feed  on 
human  flesh.  The  New  Zealanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  one  of  the  most  highly  .levelo]ied  aboriginal  races 
with  which  civilization  has  had  to  compete,  were,  down  to 
a  late  period,  habitual  cannibals.  Cannibalism  is  chiefly 
foiinil  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  in  Africa.  Among 
certain  tribes  of  aborigines  of  America  cannibalism  is  said 
to  have  formerly  prevailed.  It  is  als.i  believed  by  some 
arch;cologists  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  tho  pre- 
historic stone-period  were  to  some  extent  cannibals. 

Can'nlng  (rHAui.Es  .Tons).  Eari.,  an  English  states- 
man, a  son  of  (ieorge  Canning,  notice.l  below,  was  born 
Dec  14,  IS12.  He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death 
of  his  mother  in  1S.37,  and  began  his  public  life  as  ft  con- 
scrvitive  In  1S.S2  he  became  postmaster-generni  in  tho 
ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  was  appointed  governor- 
general' of  India  in  1S55.     During  his  administration  oc- 


curred the  great  f^cpoy  mutiny  (lS57-Jb;.  Died  iu  Eng- 
land June  17,  lHti2.  * 

Canning  (George),  an  eminent  English  etatesmau  and 
orator,  born  in  Liuidon  April  II,  177U.  He  wus  educated 
at  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  eliissica!  scholar.  In  17W  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  a  supporter  of  Pitt,  who  was  then  priuic  minister, 
and  he  became  an  under  secrelary  of  state  in  17'JC.  About 
1797,  Canning,  Ellis, and  others  began  to  publish  Ihewitty 
and  famous  political  satires  called  "Tho  .\nti-Jacobin." 
Ho  married  u  daughter  of  General  John  Fcotl.  After  Iho 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  ISiJl,  Canning  Joined  Ihc  op|  .,- 
sition  against  tho  ministry  of  Addingtou.  In  .\pril.  Uor, 
ho  became  minister  of  foreign  afi"airs  in  Ihc  Torv  eab;i:et 
formed  by  the  duke  of  Portland.  lie  fought  a  duel  in  1809 
with  Lord  Casllcreagh,  who  was  the  favorite  leader  of  Iho 
Tories.  Soon  after  this  duel  he  censed  to  be  a  eabinel  min- 
ister. Ho  advocated  Cntliolie  emaneijialion  in  IS12.  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Liverpool  in  that  year,  und  vim 
appointed  jiresident  of  tho  board  of  conlrul'iu  Islll.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  Canning  and  Lord  Brougham 
were  considered  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  ornlors  in 
tho  House  of  Commons.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh,  in  1S22,  Canning  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  for- 
eign affairs  in  thecnbimt  of  Lord  Liverpool.  He  infused 
a  more  liberal  spirit  into  the  cabinet,  and  rendere<l  an  im- 
portant service  to  his  country  by  pursuing  a  foreign  policy 
that  was  not  subservient  to  the  interests  and  designs  of 
tho  Holy  Alliance.  In  .^]lril,  lf'27,  he  became  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  as  the  successor  of  Lord  Liverpool,  who  waa 
disabled  by  paralysis.  lie  fornitd  tt  cabinet  partly  of 
Tories  and  partly  of  Whigs.  Died  Aug.  S,  I'<27.  (Pee 
EoDERT  Bia.i.,  "  Life  of  (Jcorgc  Canning,"  IS46  :  A.  G.  •''ta- 
PI.ETOX,  ■'  The  Political  Lifeof  fi.  Canning,"  18511;  IUedek, 
*'G.  Canning,  seine  Lehen,  etc.."  1S27.) 

Canning  (,STiiATFon»).    See  STRATFonn  de  REnrtiPFK. 

Can'nington,  a  post-village  of  Brock  towtifhip.  On- 
tario CO.  and  province  (Canada),  on  (ho  Toronto  and 
Nijiissing  Railway,  50  miles  X.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a 
weekly  p;.per  and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  about  8(10. 

Cannon.  8eo  Ai!tili,ery,  by  Gen.  AVilliav  1".  Barrv, 
U.  S.  Array. 

Can'non,  a  county  of  Middle  Tennessee.     Area,  220 

I  square  miles.     It   is   drained   by   Stone    Kivcr  and  olhtr 

small   streams.     The   surface   is  un<lulating  or  liiiiy  ;  the 

soil  is  mostly  fertile.     Grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  the 

chief  products.     Capital,  AVoodbury.      Pop.  10,502. 

Cannon,  a  township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.     Po]i.  120fi. 

Cannon  (Nkwtos).  born  in  Guilford  co.,  N.  C,  about 
17S1.  served  in  the  Tennessee  mounted  riflemen  as  colonel 
at  Tallahatchie  (Nov.  3,  1813),  was  a  lueinber  of  Congress 
from  Tennessee  (1814-17  and  1819-23),  and  was  governor 
(1835-311).     Died  Sept.  2i),  1 84 1. 

Cannon  (Wm.i.iam),  born  at  Bridgeville,  Del.,  in  1800, 
was  governor  of  Delaware  in  lHtl4-05.     Died  Mar.  I,  1SI>5. 

Cannonade,  in  general,  is  tho  <lischarge  of  balls  or 
shells  from  eniinou  or  great  guns:  the  act  of  firing  artil- 
lery in  a  battle  or  a  siege.  As  a  technical  term  it  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  an  action  between  two  armies  iu  which 
the  artillery  is  employed  almost  exclusively. 

Cannon-ball  Tree  (Cunruupiin  t;iii<iiirn»r«).  a  large 
tree  of  the  oriUr  Lecylhidacea-,  a  native  of  (iuiiina.  It 
bears  racemes  of  white  and  rose-colored  flowers,  and  a  fniii 
which  has  a  hard  woody  shell  and  is  nearly  rouml.  This 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  thirty-six  pound  cannon-ball. 

Cannon  City,  a  posl-township  of  Rico  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  510. 

Cannon  I'nlls,  a  township  of  Goodhue  en.,  Minn. 
Po|).  '.157. 

Can'non's,  a  township  of  Newberry  eo.,  S.  C.   P.  1221. 

Cannonsbnrg,  Pa.     See  Canossiilko. 

Can'nonsville,  a  post-village  of  Tompkins  township. 
Delaware  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  8  miles  oliovo 
I)e]iosit.  has  IliR'c  churches,  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
flour,  etc.      Pop.  319. 

Cann'Madt,  a  town  of  WUrtemberg,  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  on  Ihc  river  Necknr.  2i  mil.  ■ 
by  rail  N.  E.  of  Stuttgart.  It  is  connected  by  milwnv- 
w'ith  Carlsruhe.  Heilbronn.  and  other  cities.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  coflcui  and  woullen  fabrics  and  an  active  trade, 
for  which  the  navigable  Xecknr  affords  facilities.  Hero 
arc  many  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  fnquenled  in 
the  summer.  In  1790  a  battle  was  fought  near  the  town 
between  the  archduke  Charles  and  (Jcncral  Morcau.  Pop. 
in  1871,  11,904. 

Cano  (Aloxzo),  a  oclcbralcd  Spanish  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect,  was  born  at  Granada  Mar.  19,  1001.     Ho 
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studied  jjaintiug  under  Pacheco  and  Juan  de  Castillo,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  .^ichool  of  Granada.  In  16;i8  he 
was  appointed  court-painter  by  Philip  IV.  Among  his 
chief  works  is  a  '*  Conception  of  the  Virgin."  Died  Oct. 
5,  1665. 

Canoe  [etymology  uncertain],  a  rude  boat  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  out.  Canoes  are  generally 
open  boats,  propelled  by  paddles  and  steered  by  oars.  The 
length  and  other  dimensions  vary  greatly.  On  sea-coasts 
canoes  are  sometimes  made  of  light  wooden  fratues  covered 
with  seal  skins,  which  are  drawn  across  as  a  deck,  with 
only  a  hole  large  enough  for  one  man  to  sit  in.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  boats  made  of  birch  bark,  and  to  other 
rude  craft,  and  of  late  to  a  pleasure-boat  designed  for  long 
excursions  by  a  single  person. 

Canoe,  a  township  of  Escambia  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  479. 

Canoe,  a  post-township  of  Winneshiek  eo.,  la.  P.  864. 

Canoe,  a  township  of  Indiana  co..  Pa.     Pop.  998. 

Canoe  Creek,  atownship  of  Rock  Islandcc,  111.  P.  413. 

Cano'ga,  a  post-village  uf  Fayette  township,  Seneca 
CO.,  X.  Y.,  has  an  extensive  water-power  furnished  by  an 
immense  spring,  which  discharges  also  nitrogen  gas.  The 
village  is  on  the  W.  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake.     Pop.  197. 

Can'on  [Gr.  (cai-cii-.  a  "rule"],  a  term  of  various  signi- 
fications in  theolog_Vi  science,  and  art,  means,  in  general,  a 
law,  rule,  or  standard.  In  ecclesiastical  language  it  is 
applied  to  a  law  or  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  or  the  de- 
cree of  a  general  council ;  also  to  the  genuine  books  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  called  the  Sacred  Canon.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  recognizes  as  parts  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture the  apocryphal  books,  which  Protestants  reject.  In 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  the  agreement  of  the 
Christian  churches  may  be  said  to  be  unanimous.  (See 
Bible,  The,  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner.) 

Caii'on  [Lat.  cauonicns],  the  name  of  a  dignitary  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches.  In  each 
cathedral  and  collegiate  church  there  arc  canons,  who  per- 
form some  parts  of  the  services  and  receive  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  the  church.  In  a  collective  capacity  the  canons 
are  called  a  chapter,  and  form  the  council  of  the  bishop. 
Canons  (in  England)  must  reside  at  the  cathedral  for  three 
months  in  each  year.  Canons  were  originally  monks  or 
priests  who  lived  in  a  community  or  monastery.  They  are 
historically  known  as  Canons  Regular,  and  followed  the 
rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Benedict,  Saint  Anthony, 
etc.  They  were  once  the  most  numerous  of  the  religious 
orders.     They  are  still  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Can'on,  in  music,  a  perpetual  fugue;  a  kind  of  fugue 
in  which  not  merely  a  certain  period  or  phrase  is  to  be 
imitated  or  answered,  but  the  whole  of  the  first  part  with 
which  the  canon  begins  is  imitated  throughout  by  all  the 
other  parts.  The  canon  is  composed  for  two,  thi*ee,  four, 
or  more  voices. 

Canon  (Sacred).     See  Bible,  The.  by  Prof.  ^Y.  G. 

SlMNER. 

Canon,  a  Spanish  word,  pronounced  cdnyon,  meaning 
a  tube,  and  applied  by  the  American  Spaniards  to  long  and 
narrow  mountain-gorges,  or  deep  ravines  with  precipitous 
slopes  assuming  almost  a  tubular  form.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  great  Western  plateaus 
of  North  America  furnish  numerous  and  striking  examples. 
The  Great  Caiion  of  the  Colorado,  in  the  middle  course  of 
the  river,  above  its  last  great  bend,  between  111°  and  115° 
W.  Ion.,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind,  and  may  serve 
as  a  type.  It  is  hollowed  out  below  the  general  surface  of 
a  vast  plateau  to  the  depth  of  .SOOO  to  oOUO  feet,  opening 
to  view,  in  its  perpendicular  walls,  all  the  series  of  geolog- 
ical strata  down  to  their  granite  foundation.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  vertiginous  chasm,  occupying  its  whole  width,  roll 
the  waters  of  the  stream,  now  foaming  through  wild  rapids, 
now  flowing  peacefully  in  its  deep  and  narrow  channel. 
Its  tributaries.  Grand  River,  the  Little  Colorado,  and  others, 
are  hardly  less  remarkable. 

The  Snake  River,  or  Lewis  branch  of  the  Columbia,  runs 
through  a  deep  valley  full  a  thousand  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  nature  of  th^se  chasms, 
their  winding  course,  the  disposition  of  their  affluents,  seem 
to  force  us  to  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  erosive  action  of 
the  flowing  waters,  and  these  wonderful  structures  prove 
the  enormous  jiower  of  the  agent  which  was  capable  of 
scooping  out  such  channels.  In  the  far  West  the  name  of 
caiion  has  been  extended  to  almost  every  narrow  mountain- 
gorge,  whatever  be  its  origin  and  character. 

Arnold  Ituvot. 

Canon  City,  capital  of  Fremont  co.,  Col.,  situated  on 
the  Arkansas  River  where  it  emerges  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  a  br,'>nch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
R.    It  is  a  resort  for  invalids,  having  both  cold  and  warm 


mineral  springs  and  a  healthful  climate.  In  this  vicinity 
is  fine  scenery.  It  has  unlimited  water-power,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  are  coal,  iron,  oil-wells,  marble  and  lime- 
stone quarries,  and  rich  copper  and  silver  mines.  It  con- 
tains a  planing  mill,  a  grist-mill,  three  churches,  a  public 
school  and  seminary,  and  contains  the  Colorado  peniten- 
tiary. It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  The  city  is  52S0 
feet  above  the  sea-level.     Pop.  229. 

Henry  Ripley,  Ed.  Canon  City  "  Times." 
Canon  City,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Grant  co..  Or., 
about  150  miles  S.  E.  of  Dalles  City.     It  contains  several 
fine  fireproof  buildings.       Gold-mines  have  been  opened 
in  the  adjacent  hills. 

Canon  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
CO.,  Mon.     Pop.  o9. 

Can'oness  [Lat.  canonissa].  The  canonesses  were 
members  of  certain  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  who  often  took  no  monastic  vows,  though  they 
lived  in  common  and  usually  observed  the  rule  of  Saint 
Augustine.  Many  noblemen  sought  well-endowed  canon- 
ical livings  for  their  daughters,  who  were  at  liberty  to 
marry  when  they  chose.  The  custom  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many even  after  the  Reformation,  and  there  were  many 
houses  (Sti/ter]  of  Protestant  canonesses,  especially  in 
Westphalia  and  Mecklenburg. 

Canon'ical,  according  to  the  canon  or  rule.  The 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  those  which  are  admitted 
to  be  genuine  and  of  divine  origin.     (See  Bible,  The.) 

Canonical  Hours,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
are  cei'tain  fixed  times  in  the  day  for  devotions.  These 
hours  are  called  nocturnes,  matins,  lauds,  tierce,  nones, 
vespers,  and  complines.  The  breviary  has  seven  canonical 
hours,  because  the  Psalter  says  ''Seven  times  in  the  day 
will  I  praise  Thee."  In  Eng^land  the  hours  between  8  a.  m. 
and  12  sr.  are  canonical,  and  no  marriage  can  take  place  in 
any  church  except  in  canonical  time. 

Canonical  Virgins,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
wei'e  young  women  who,  remaining  in  their  homes,  took 
upon  themselves  vows  of  perpetual  virginity.  They  were 
enrolled  in  a  list  or  canon,  whence  their  name. 

Canon'icus,  an  American  Indian,  chief  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  who,  though  at  first  hostile  to  the  Pilgrims  who 
landed  at  Plymouth  in  lli20,  subsequently  became  friendly 
to  the  whites,  and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony of  Roger  Williams.     Died  .June  4,  161". 

Cauon'icut,  or  Conaniciit,  a  beautiful  island  in 
Narragausett  Bay.  nearly  S  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide. 
The  island  constitutes  the  township  of  Jamestown,  in  New- 
port CO.,  R.  I.     Pop.  378. 

Canoniza'tion,  the  act  of  declaring  a  person  a  saint ; 
a  ceremony  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches  by 
which  deceased  beatified  persons  are  enrolled  in  the  cata- 
logue or  canon  of  saints.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  pope  has  exclusive  authority  to  canonize  since  the  year 
1170.  but  before  that  date  other  bishojis  had  the  same  right 
or  power.  When  it  is  proposed  to  canonize  a  person,  a 
formal  process  is  instituted  by  which  his  merits  and  cha- 
racter are  investigated.  After  it  has  beeu  proved  that  he 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  the  ceremony'  is  performed  in 
St.  Peter's  church.  Rome.  The  day  of  his  death  is  annu- 
ally celebrated  by  the  Church. 

Canon  Law,  a  system  of  rules  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  name  is  especially  applied  to  the  rules  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  are  also  in  force  to  some 
extent  in  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany. 
This  system  of  laws  is  based  largely  upon  decisions  of  an- 
cient councils,  and  also  shows  marks  of  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  It  received  fre- 
quent additions  and  other  modifications  from  the  decre- 
tals, bulls,  and  extravagants  of  the  popes.  In  England, 
the  kings  and  parliaments  were  always  jealous  of  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  canons,  but  jierrnitted  to  some  extent 
their  introduction  in  cases  where  they  did  not  interfere 
with  the  statutes  of  the  land.  In  this  way  the  common  law 
came  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  jiapal  decretals:  which 
are  sometimes  cited  as  of  authority  in  matters  of  marriage, 
divorce,  inheritance,  etc.,  since  these  aflairs  were  under  the 
control  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  Scottish  jurispru- 
dence the  influence  of  canon  law  is  very  great,  it  having 
been  originallv  received  as  of  equal  force  with  the  statutes 
of  the  realm.  *(See  Law,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  DwionT,  LL.D.) 

Can'onsbursr,  a  post-borough  of  Washington  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Charticrs  Valley  R.  W.,  22  miles  S.  W.of  Pittsburg. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Jeff"erson  College.  It  has  one  newspaper, 
a  planing  mill,  and  a  woollen  factory.  The  Pennsylvania 
Reform  School  is  near  by.     Pop.  fill. 

T.  M.  Potts  &  Co.,  Pibs.  CANON.'inuRfi  " Herald." 

Cano'pus,  or  Cano'bus  [Gr.  Koi-wtto?],  a  very  bril" 
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liant  st:ir  of  tlio  first  miignitude  in  Argo,  a  constellation  of  I 
the  southern  hemisphere.    It  is  never  visible  in  the  North- 
ern or  Jli'lillo  U.  S.,  being  only  37*°  from  the  t<outli  Pole. 

C'aiiopus,  or  CailobU!;,  un  ancient  city  of  Lower  ! 
Eg.vpt.  was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  west-  1 
ern  jnouth  of  the  Nile,  15  miles  E.  of  .Mexandria.  Before 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria  it  was  the  iiriucipal  seaport 
of  the  Delta.  Hero  was  a  famous  shrine  and  oracle  of 
Perapis.  Canopus  was  notorious  for  the  dissolut(^  morals 
of  its  people  and  the  number  of  its  religious  festivals.  Its 
ruins  are  still  visible  about  three  miles  from  Aboukir. 

Can  opy  [Gr.  Koji/wTreioi',  from  ieu»'wi/»,  a  "  gnat,"  because 
canopies  wore  used  to  keep  oft"  gnats,  like  our  niosqtiito- 
curtains ;  hat.  cttiopciini],  na  ornamental  covering  over  a 
throne  or  bed  :  also  a  covering  which  is  carrieil  over  the 
heads  of  kings  on  Journeys,  and  over  the  holy  sacrament 
in  Roman  Catholic  processions.  The  latter  is  called  Bal- 
dachin (which  see).  In  architecture  and  peuli)ture,  canopy 
is  a  magnificent  decoration  which  covers  an  altar,  throne, 
pulpit,  or  tribunal.  In  Gothic  ar:dutocture,  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  rich  coverings  which  aro  often  seen  over 
niches  and  tombs. 

Caiio'sa  (anc.  Camisium),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bari,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  l-l 
miles  S.  W,  of  Barletta.  It  has  an  ancient  cathedral.  Here 
arc  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  Caitusitim,  an  important 
city  of  Apulia.  In  the  subterranean  tombs  of  this  place 
were  found  painted  vases  and  magnificent  funereal  furni- 
ture, with  precious  stones  and  jewels.     Pop.  12,701). 

Cauo'va  (.\ntonio),  a  celebrated  Italian  scul])tor,  born 
at  Possagno,  in  Venetia,  Nov.  1.  17;>7.  lie  studied  art  in 
Venice  and  Rome,  and  aspired  to  restore  the  pure  and 
classic  style  of  the  antique.  Among  his  early  works  were 
a  sfatuc  of  Apollo  and  a  group__  of  •'  Daedalus  and  Icarus." 
He  settled  in  Rome  in  1782,  and  acquired  celebrity  by  his 
"  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur."  lie  did  not  adhere  strictly 
to  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  antique,  but  modified  it  by 
a  peculiar  grace,  which  is  apparent  in  his  "  Cujtid  and 
Psyche"  and  his  "Venus  and  .\donis."  Having  been  in- 
vited by  Napoleon,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1SU2,  and  executed 
an  ailmirable  statue  of  that  emperor.  Among  his  other 
works  are  a  "  Venus  Victorious,"  a  monument  to  Clement 
Xni.,  erected  in  St.  Peter's  church,  a  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, and  a  "  Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa."  In  ISIG 
he  received  the  title  of  marcjuis  of  Ischia.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  sculpture,  and  was  reputed  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  his  age.     Died  at  Venice  Oct.  i:i,  1S22. 

Canrobert  (FnAsgois  Certain),  a  French  general,  born 
at  St.  Cere,  Lot,  June  27, 1809.  Having  served  many  cam- 
jiaigus  in  Algeria,  he  became  a  general  of  brigade  in  1850, 
and  a  general  of  division  in  1803.  lie  commanded  a  divis- 
ion in  the  Crimea  in  1854,  aud  was  wounded  at  .Alma.  In 
Sept.,  1854,  he  succeeded  Marshal  St.-Arnaud  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army,  and  he  began  the  siege  of  Se- 
bastopol.  He  resigned  the  command  to  General  J'clissicr 
in  .May,  1855,  and  was  made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1856. 
In  June,  1859,  he  commanded  a  corps  at  Solferino.  On  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1870,  the  Sixth  corps,  under  Can- 
robert at  Chalons,  was,  immediately  after  the  disaster  of 
Forbach  and  Reichshofen,  summoned  to  Mctz  to  reinforce 
Bazaine.  As  its  commander.  Canrobert  took  a  prominent 
jiart  in  all  the  battles  and  events  preceding  aii<l  attending 
the  investiture  and  capitulation  of  Metz  (see  Bazaink); 
and  at  the  trial  of  Bazaine  the  bearing  and  evidence  of 
this  veteran  soldier  excited  popular  admiration. 

Can'so,  (iut  of,  a  strait  which  separates  Nova  Scotia 
from  the  islaml  of  Cape  Breton,  and  connects  the  Atlaatio 
with  the  Gulf  of  SI.  Lawrence.  It  is  17  miles  lung,  and 
has  an  average  width  of  2i  miles. 

Cant,  a  term  used  in  architecture  to  express  the  sides 
of  a  polygon  turned  from  the  spectator,  or  an  augular  dcilec- 
tion  of  ii  straight  lino  which  is  neither  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  horizontal  nor  to  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  base. 

Cant,  on  shiplioard,  is  a  term  applied  to  timbers  which 
lie  obliquely  to  the  line  of  the  keel,  aud  arc  near  the  bow  or 
stern.     It  is  also  applied  to  anything  sloping  or  inclined. 

Cant  also  signifies  an  inipulse  with  a  sudden  jerk  ;  ob- 
liquify  of  position;  a  whining  or  affected  tone:  ft  whining 
pretension  to  goodness:  the  peculiar  words  ninl  phrases  of 
professional  men  ;  any  barbarous  jargon  in  speech. 

Canta'bri,  a  rude  race  of  ancient  nKiunlainccra  who 
lived  in  Canfabria,  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  near  the 
Bay  of  liiscav.  Their  chief  towns  were  Juli<du-igus.  Con- 
caiia,  and  Vellica.  Thcv  made  a  brave  resistance  to  the 
Romans  in  the  Cantahrian  war  (25-1'J  B.  C).  They  arc 
said  to  have  been  of  Iberian  origin. 

Caiita'biiiiii  Monn'tains,  a  gener.il  name  of  several 
r.xuges  in  the  N.  part  of  Spain.     ThcV  are  ccmnccted  with 


the  Pyrenees,  from  which  they  extend  westward  to  Cape 
Fiuisterrc.  The  highest  summits  arc  estiuateil  at  10. Olio 
feet  high.  Several  portions  of  these  luounlaius  receive  the 
local  names  of  Salvada,  Orduutc,  Peila,  .\uuna,  Mellara,  etc. 

Cantacuze'nus,  .Anglicised  as  Cantai'nzcne  [Gr. 
Kap-Toxoufqeo?],  (.litllNi,  a  Byzantine  emperor  and  historian. 
He  was  prime  minister  under  Audrouicus  ill.  (  who  died 
in  I34I ),  and  he  became  emperor  in  l.'M2.  Jle  was  in- 
volveil  in  a  civil  war  with  Anna,  the  wife  of  Andnmicus 
III.,  and  abdicated  in  1355,  He  wrote  a  work  on  Byzan- 
tine history  from  1320  to  1357.     Died  Nov.  20,  Ull.' 

Cantal,  a  central  department  of  France,  formed  of  the 

S.  ]>art  of  the  old  province  of  Auvergne.  It  is  hounded  ou 
the  N.  by  Puy  de  iJftme.  on  the  E.  by  Hauic-Loire,  ou  the 
S.  E.  by  liozerc,  on  the  S.  by  Aveyron,  and  on  the  \V.  by 
Lot  and  (-'orrcze.  .Area,  2217  square  milts.  It  is  drained 
by  the  sources  of  the  Dordogiic.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, and  mostly  occupied  by  the  tlilrin  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes. The  soil  is  mostly  sterile.  ,Ami>ng  the  stajde  prod- 
ucts are  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  chestnuts.  Capital, 
Anrillac.  It  is  divided  into  4  arrontlissements,  23  cantons, 
and  200  r uuncs.     Piq,.  in  1872,  231,8117. 

Can'talc>ui>e(comuionly  pronounced  kan'la-lupjMeN 
on,  or  MuNk-mclon,  uamcil  from  Cunlulupn,  in  Italy. 
the  Curumis  mtrtti  of  botanists,  is  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  cucumber,  family  Ctieurbitacca?.  It  has  round,  heart- 
shaped  lea\'es,  a  creeping  stem,  yellowish  flowers,  and 
fleshy  fruit,  which  is  much  esteemed.  It  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  New  Jersey. 

C'anta'ta  [Fr.  cnnlatt:],  an  Italian  musical  term,  de- 
rived from  fftiilnrr,  '*to  sing."  It  is  the  name  of  a  local 
composition,  not  easily  defined,  which  consists  of  ch(»ruses, 
arias,  and  recitatives  with  instrumental  accumpanimeDt. 
Later  forms  of  it  are  much  simpler. 

Canteen'  [Fr.  co»fti;(c],  si  military  term  used  in  several 
senses:  1,  a  small  tin  or  wooden  vessel,  which  each  soldier 
carries  aud  uses  for  holding  water;  2,  a  suiall  wooden  or 
leathern  chest  or  coficr  containing  the  table  equipage  au<l 
utensils  of  an  (dhcerwhen  he  is  iu  active  service;  3,  a  pub- 
lic-house licenscil  in  British  garrisons  and  barracks  for  the 
s;de  of  nntlt  liquor,  ardent  spirits,  and  groceries,  in  order 
that  the  soldiers  may  obtain  such  articles  without  going 
beyond  the  jtrcciucts  of  the  barracks. 

Cant  emir'  (  Dkmktrh  s).  an  historian,  was  horn  in  1673. 
He  was  uppointed  vaivode  of  Moldavia  by  the  sullun  of 
Turkey  in  1710.  Having  become  an  ally  of  I'eler  the 
Great,  he  was  expelled  from  Moldavia  by  the  Turks  iu  1711. 
He  wrote  iu  Latin  a  "  History  of  the  Origin  and  Decay  of 
the  Ottonnin  Empire."     Died  iu  1723. 

Can'torbnry,  a  city  and  county  of  England,  in  Kent, 
on  the  river  Stour.  5li  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  London,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  the  metro|iolilau  sec  of 
England,  being  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  is  ]iriinate  of  all  England  and  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm.  It  stanils  in  a  vale  or  level  space  between  hills  of 
moderate  height.  It  contains  fourteen  old  churches,  mostly 
built  of  fiint:  also  remains  of  St.  Augustine's  Benedictine 
abbey,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  castle.  Am.mg  its  in- 
stitutions arc  several  hospitals,  a  museum,  and  a  theatre. 
Canterbury  returns  two  ineiubers  to  Parliament.  It  has 
manufactures  id'  linen  daunisk.  and  is  noted  lor  its  brawn. 
St.  .Augustine  became  the  first  archbishi'p  of  Canterbury  in 
51)7  A.  1).  About  this  time  the  town  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  and  was  called  Cm-r  Cunt  (i.  e.  "city  of 
Kent").  .Archbishop  Cuthberl  built  hereabout  710  .A.  I)., 
a  church  which  received  numerous  additions  in  succeeding 
ages.  The  choir  having  been  ilestroycd  by  fire  in  1174,  it 
was  soon  rebuilt  by  William  of  Sens.  This  restored  choir 
is  probably  one  of' the  oldest  pans  of  the  cathedral,  which 
presents  a  magnifieent  union  of  almost  every  style  of  Chris- 
tian archilccliire.  The  central  tower  is  234  feet  high,  and 
the  total  exterior  length  of  the  cathedral  is  545  feet.  Im- 
mense numbers  nt'  pilgrims  came  here  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  i\  Bcckel,  who  was  killed  here  in  1170. 
Pop.  in  1^7I,  20.'.ll!l. 

Canterbury,  a  post-village  of  Windham  co..  Conn.,  on 
the  (iuin.-baug  liivcr  and  on  the  Hartford  Providence  and 
Fishkill  H.  H..  40  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Providence.  Pop.  of 
Canlerliury  to«nshi]>.  1543. 

Canterbury,  a  post-township  of  .Merrimack  co.,  X.  II., 
on  the  Mostou  Ccuicord  and  Montreal  1(.  1!..  8  miles  N.  of 
Concord.  It  hug  a  community  of  Shakers  and  some  manu- 
factures.    Pop.  I1«H. 

Cantorbnry,  a  village  of  Cornwall  township,  OroOKe 
CO.,  X.  v.,  has  six  churches,  and  nninufaelures  of  cord,  llnh- 
lines,  and  wo(dleu  yarn. 

Canterbury,  a  settlement  <if  alK.nl  2100  square  miles 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  N.  i'land  of  the  New  Z.alun.l  group. 
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Capital,  Christchuroh;    Lyttlcton  is  its  chief  port.     The 
products  arc  potatoes,  oil,  whalebone,  gold-dust,  and  hides. 

Canterbury,  Viscoi-nts  (United  Kingdom,  lSa5). — 
JouM  Hf.niiv  Thomas  Manxers-Sutton,  third  viscount, 
K.C.  B.,  "■overner  of  Victoria  colony,  born  May  27,  1814, 
was  member  of  Parliament  for  Cambridge  borough  1841- 
47,  under-socrctary  for  the  home  department  1841-46,  has 
been  lieut.-gov.  of  New  Brunswick  and  gov.  of  Trinidad, 
and  succeeded  his  brother  Nov.  13,  1S69.    D.  Apr.  24,  1877. 

Canterbury  Bell.     Sec  Campaxila. 

Cau'tharis  [Ur.  Kai-^apt^l.plu.  Canthar'ides,agenus 
of  insects  of  the  order  Coleoptera  and  family  Mcloidie. 
The  Spanish  fly,  or  blister  beetle  {Cantharis  or  Li/tta  vesi- 
catoria),  ths  most  important  of  the  genus,  is  about  an  inch 
long:  has  a  large  head  and 
long  antenni£,and  soft  wing- 
covers  concealing  the  ab- 
domen. It  is  of  a  bright 
green.  Its  brilliancy  is  of 
use  in  detecting  cases  of 
poisoning  by  cantharides, 
golden-green  particles  be- 
ing always  seen  in  powders 
made  of  these  insects,  and 

these  particles  remaining  cantharfs,  or  Spanish  Fly. 
long  unchanged.  The  com- 
mon blister  Hy  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  It  is  rare  in  England.  They  are  imported  from 
Spain,  Fr.ance,  Italy.  Russia,  and  the  Levant.  The  perfect 
insect  is  taken  by  beating  the  branches  of  trees  in  the 
■lorning  or  evening,  when  it  is  comparatively  lethargic,  a 
cloth  being  spread  below  to  receive  the  insects  as  they  fall. 
Those  who  collect  thera  wear  gloves  and  veils.  Unpleasant 
effects  have  been  experienced  from  even  sitting  under  trees 
on  the  leaves  of  which  cantharides  were  numerous.  They 
are  killed  with  the  vapor  of  vinegar,  sulphurous  acid,  or 
oil  of  turpentine.  Unless  kept  with  great  care,  they  lose 
their  active  properties.  They  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
mites.  Some  of  the  species  of  the  genera  Meloe  and  M>/la~ 
hris  are  occasionally  used  as  vesicants.  The  American 
Lifff'i  twV/n^t  (potato-fly)  and  other  native  species  have  very 
similar  properties. 

The  active  principle  of  the  flies  is  cantharidin,  of  which 
j-J^  of  a  grain  placed  on  the  Up  rapidlj*  causes  the  rise  of 
blisters.  Internally,  the  flies  cause  heat  in  the  throat, 
stomach,  kidneys,  etc..  and  in  large  doses  they  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  a  serious  nature.  There  are  various  prepa- 
rations of  blistering  flies,  such  as  tincture  of  cantharides, 
cantharidal  collodion,  etc.,  but  that  most  commonly  em- 
ployed is  blistering  phister.  made  by  mixing  powdered  flies, 
yellow  wax.  resin,  and  lard. 

Can'ticle  [in  the  Vulgate,  Canticum  Canticorvm,  the 
"  Song  of  Songs  "],  called  in  the  common  English  version  of 
the  Bible  Solomon's  Song,  the  Hebrew  Dn'Syn  "I'ty 
(('.  e.  ''Song  of  the  Songs"},  is  a  collection  of  poems,  per- 
haps with  a  dramatic  arrangement,  whose  subject  is  chaste 
love.  The  rabbis  tirst  began  to  interpret  it  allegorically 
of  God  and  His  people,  and  this  interpretation  was  so 
established  before  the  time  of  the  Massoretes  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  book  as  canonical.  The 
same  method  of  interpretation  passed  into  the  Christian 
Church,  nnly  that  the  allegory  was  there  accepted  as  refer- 
ring to  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  more  crass  forms  of 
this  method  of  interpretation  have  been  abandoned,  but  the 
effort  is  still  made  V>y  types  or  symbols  or  other  devices  to 
give  to  the  book  another  significance  than  that  which  it 
bears  on  its  face.  Not  a  syllable  appears  in  the  book  to 
suggest  any  such  hidden  significance,  and  this  interpreta- 
tion rests  on  the  assumption  that,  since  the  book  is  in  the 
canon,  it  min*t  be  something  more  than  it  appears  to  be. 
Niebuhr  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a  young  man,  who  re- 
gretted its  place  in  the  canon,  that  he  would  not  consider  the 
Bible  complete  as  '•  the  book  of  humanity,"  if  it  contained 
no  representation  of  pure  and  faithful  love.  The  book 
probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  though  there  are 
no  satisfactory  data  for  deciding  as  to  its  date  and  author. 

Cantire,  kan-tir',  or  Kintyre^  a  long  narrow  penin- 
sula of  Scotland,  forms  the  S.  end  of  the  county  of  Argyle. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde  or  Kilbran- 
nan  Sound,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length 
is  40  miles,  and  its  average  width  G-V  miles.  It  contains  a 
large  portion  of  arable  land.  A  lighthouse  stands  at  the 
S.  \y.  extremity,  which  is  called  the  Mull  of  Cantire. 

Can'to  Fer'mo,  in  music,  the  subject-song  or  theme. 
Everv  part  that  is  the  subject  of  counterpoint,  whether 
plain  or  figured,  is  called  canto  fermo  by  the  Italians.  In 
church  music  this  term  means  plain  song  or  choral  song  in 
uijison,  and  in  notes  all  of  equal  length. 

Can'ton   [from  the   It.  can^o,  a   "corner"],  a  small 


piece  of  territory;  the  name  of  each  of  the  states  or  in- 
dependent provinces  which  united  form  the  federal  repub- 
lic of  Switzerland,  each  retaining  its  autonomy  in  matters 
of  internal  administration. 

Canton,  in  heraldry,  occupies  a  corner  of  the  shield, 
either  duxter  or  sinister,  and  in  size  is  the  third  of  the  ehiet 
It  is  one  of  the  nine  honorable  ordinaries. 

Canton'  [a  corruption  of  Qnantj-Tong,  the  name  of 
the  province :  Chinese  Santj-Chint/],  a  populous  city,  thi 
greatest  commercial  emporium  of  China, and  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Quang-Tong,  is  on  the  left  (N.)  bank  of 
the  Canton  or  Pearl  River,  about  70  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  China  Sea :  lat.  23°  7'  N.,  Ion.  1 13°  14'  E.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  69°  F.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall  about  seven  miles  in  extent,  and  is  entered  by 
twelve  gates.  It  is  also  defended  by  four  strong  forts, 
erected  on  the  hills  which  rise  on  its  northern  side.  Several 
islands  in  the  river  below  Canton  are  also  fortified.  The 
city  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  former  of 
which  is  occupied  by  Tartars,  and  the  latter  by  the  Chinese. 
The  European  merchants  occupy  one  of  the  suburbs  called 
hoii'fs,  which  face  the  river  and  are  separated  from  it  by  a 
quay  100  feet  wide.  The  streets  of  Canton  are  crooked 
and  narrow,  having  an  average  width  of  about  eight  feet. 
The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  and  are  sel- 
dom more  than  two  stories  high.  Many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple called  Taukia,  having  no  homes  on  the  land,  live  on 
boats  and  rafts,  and  gain  a  subsistence  by  fishing  and  rear- 
ing poultry.  Canton  contains  several  many-storied  pago- 
das, a  Mohammedan  mosque,  and  about  120  joss-houses  or 
Booddhist  temples.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  on 
the  island  of  Honam,  which  is  opposite  the  city.  This  tem- 
ple covers  about  seven  acres.  Canton  has  extensive  man- 
ufactures of  silk,  cotton,  brass,  iron,  and  wood. 

The  city  has  an  advantageous  position  for  foreign  and  in- 
ternal trade,  and  has  access  to  the  rich  provinces  of  Quang- 
See  and  Quang-Tong  by  its  large  naviga'de  river.  Th**  chief 
articles  of  export  are  tea  and  silk  goods,  of  the  former  of 
which  21.177.411  pounds  were  exjiorted  in  1803.  Sugar, 
porcelain,  and  precious  metals  are  also  exported.  All  the 
legitimate  foreign  trade  of  China  was  confined  to  Canton 
before  1843,  when  the  more  northern  ports  of  Amoy,  Foo- 
choo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  were  opened  to  foreigners, 
since  when  the  importance  of  Canton  has  declined.  The 
exports  from  this  city  to  Europe  and  America  in  1844  were 
valued  at  $26,755,620.  and  in  1871  they  were  valued  at 
about  $13,840,000.  The  quantity  of  tea 'exported  in  1847 
is  said  to  have  been  more  than  72.000,1*00  pounds.  Large 
quantities  of  opium,  produced  in  Hindostan,  are  imported 
into  Canton  contrary  to  law. 

Canton  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  city  of  China.  Its 
population  is  notorious  for  profligacy,  turbulence,  dishon- 
esty, and  other  vices.  The  European  factories  have  been 
more  than  once  attacked  by  mobs  of  Cantonese,  actuated 
by  a  violent  hostility  to  foreigners.  The  police  is  render- 
ed jnefticicnt  or  worse  by  the  venalily  and  rapacity  of  its 
officers,  who  share  in  the  profits  of  robberies,  and  are  often 
bribed  to  liberate  offenders.  In  May,  1841,  the  British 
forces  captured  the  <lefences  of  Canton,  but  before  they  en- 
tered the  city  they  were  induced  to  retire  by  the  payiuent 
of  £6,000,000.  The  city  was  occupied  by  the  British  and 
French  armies  in  Dec,  1857.     Pop.  about  800,000. 

A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Canton,  a  township  of  TVilcox  co..  Ala.     Pop.  1528. 

Canton,  a. post-village  and  township  of  Hartford  CO., 
Conn.,  10  miles  N.  W.  of"  Hartford.     Pop.  2639. 

Canton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Lincoln  co..  Dak.,  on 
the  Sioux  River,  in  a  good  farming  region.  It  has  good 
water-power,  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 

R.  H.  Miller,  Ed.  Sioux  Valley  "News." 

Canton,  a  small  post-village,  capital  of  Cherokee  co., 
Ga..  on  the  Etowah  River,  about  37  miles  N.  of  Atlanta. 
Gold  is  found  in  this  county.     Pop.  214. 

Canton,  an  incorporated  city  in  Fulton  co.,  111.,  28 
miles  \V.  S.  W.  of  Peoria,  12  miles  W.  of  Illinois  River,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw  R.  R.,  and 
the  Rushvillc  and  Buda  branch  of  the  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R.,  is  situated  in  a  coal-region  with  mines 
within  the  city.  It  has  7  churches,  1  national  and  2  private 
banks,  3  iron-foundries,  large  agricultural  implement  and 
wagon  manufactories,  4  cigar  manufactories,  and  a  largo 
packing-house,  putting  up  meat  for  the  English  market. 
There  is  a  good  library,  four  ward  and  one  high  school, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,500  each,  a  good  fire  department, 
etc.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  3308  ;  of  town- 
ship, 4472.  AV.  P.  Tanqiarv,  Ed.  "  Register." 

Canton,  a  township  of  Benton  co..  la.     Pop.  1500. 

Canton,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co..  Me.,  on  the 
Androscoggin  River,  at  the  N.  terminus  of  the  Portland 
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and  Oxford  Central  R.  R.,  50  miles  frum  Portlana.  It  has 
manufactures  of  furniture  and  carriages.     Pop.  984. 

Canton,  a  post-villafre  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Providence  R.  R..  li  miles  S.  of  Roslon.  Canton 
township  has  one  national  bank,  and  nianufaetuvcs  of  cotton 
and  wooll™  goods,  sewing  silk,  machinery,  etc.     Pop.  3879. 

Canton,  a  post-twp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1392. 

Canton,  a  townshij)  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  1012. 

Canton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Madison  co..  Miss., 
is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Mississippi  Central  R.  R., 
which  hero  connects  with  the  Now  Orleans  Jackson  and 
Great  Northern  R.  R.  It  is  2:i  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Jackson. 
It  lias  two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  1 9(53. 

Canton,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  I.S.7  miles  above  .St.  Louis.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  Western  R.  R.  connects  it  with  Quincy. 
111.,  17  miles  distant.  Keokuk,  and  St.  Liuiis.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  shipping-points  of  the  county,  and  contains  Can- 
ton University,  an  institution  of  the  •' Christian  "  connec- 
tion. There  are  two  public  schools,  two  banks,  two  wagon 
and  plough  factories,  and  various  other  manufactures.  It 
has  one  weekly  and  one  monthly  newspaper.  Pop,  2363; 
of  Canton  township,  3434.  En.  "  PiiKSS." 

Canton,  a  village  of  Van  Buren  townshii),  Onondaga 
CO.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  223. 

Canton,  a  post-village,  and  capital  of  St.  Lawrence  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogilensburg  R.  R.,  6(1 
miles  N.  E.  of  Watertown,  .and  on  tJrass  River,  which  af- 
fords valuable  water-power,  used  in  manufacturing  lumber, 
flour,  machinery,  leather,  castings,  etc.  Canton  contains  a 
court -house,  jail,  almshouse,  good  graded  schools,  and  nine 
churches,  and  is  the  scat  of  St.  Lawrence  University  (Tlni- 
versalist).  having  law  and  theological  schools  connecteil 
■with  it.  The  university  buildings  are  very  clcgtmt.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.    P.  1681 ;  of  Canton  township,  6014. 

Canton,  the  capital  of  Stark  co.,  0..  is  a  handsome  city 
at  the  continence  of  the  East  aud  West  branches  of  Nimi- 
shillen  Creek,  and  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago R.  R.,  102  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg  and  ,'.4  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Cleveland.  It  is  on  the  lino  of  the  Valley  R.  R., 
now  in  course  of  construction,  from  Cleveland,  O..  to  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.  It  contains  14  churches,  6  banks,  I  academy, 
St.  Vincent's  College  (Roman  Catholic),  4  weekly  news- 
papers (1  (jerman),  3  numufactories  of  mowers  and  reapers, 
1  printing-press  works,  1  manufactory  of  safes,  1  saw  and 
spring  manufactory,  2  woollen  and  0  flouring  mills,  2  ]»longh 
manufactories,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  manufactures.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  lake  three  miles  N.  W. 
of  the  town  by  means  of  a  Holly  engine.  Coal  is  abundant 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  city  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly 
from  its  manufactures,  though  the  surrounding  country  is 
a  very  rich  agricultural  one.  Canton  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  population  and  business.  Pop.  S(i60:  including  Canton 
township,  10,612.     En.  "  RErosiiORV  a.nd  Rkpudlicax." 

Canton,  a  township  and  jiost-horough  of  Bradford  co.. 
Pa.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  township, 
1840  ;  of  borough,  710. 

Canton,  a  township  of  Washington  co..  Pa.  Pop.  592. 

Canton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Van  Zandt  co.,  Te.\., 
about  200  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Austin  City.  It  has  two 
weekly  newspapers.     Poi>.  183. 

Canton,  a  township  of  ButTalo  co..  Wis.     Pop.  048. 

Canton  (Jotis),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  natural  philoso- 
pher,  born  at  Stroud  in  1718.  lie  made  some  discoveries 
in  electricity,  and  received  from  the  Royal  Society  a  gold 
medal  in  176j  for  his  demonstration  that  water  is  compres- 
sible.    Died  in  1772. 

Can'tonment*  [Fr.  cnulonnrmnii'],  a  military  term 
applied  to  tempor.ary  resting-places  of  European  armies. 
When  troops  are  detached  and  quartered  in  several  adjacent 
towns  or  villages  they  arc  said  lo  be  in  cantonments.  In 
India  the  term  is  applied  lo  permanent  niililnry  stations 
of  the  British  army,  or  to  regular  military  towns  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  city.  A  cantonment  on  a  large 
scale  comprises,  besides  barracks  for  European  soldiers  and 
huts  for  native  troops,  magazines,  public  offices,  and  bunga- 
lows for  the  officers. 

Cantil  fCKSAnr,),  a  popular  Italian  historian  and  poet, 
b(u-ii  )iear  Milan  Sept.  .•>,  l»»:>.  He  wrote  "Sloria  I'ni- 
versale  "  (20  vols.,  1837-42),  which  bus  been  translated  into 
English  and  French,  and  "  Delia  Indipendenza  Ilaliaua" 
(1872).     He  supported  the  liberal  cause  in  1848. 

Cann'sium  \0r.  KoiWioe],  «"  important  and  very  an- 
cient city  of  Apulia,  in  Italy,  on  the  river  Aulidus  (  Ofantol. 
about  I i    miles  from  its  mouth.     It  was  probably  Ibunded 


by  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  were  called  hUinguu  by 
Horace,  because  they  spoko  Greek  and  Latin.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Romans  iu  318  li.  C.  Its  silo  is  occupied 
by  the  modern  Casosa  (which  see).  Hero  were  found, 
about  I8U3,  renmrkable  remains  of  ancient  art,  among  which 
were  painted  vases,  marble  statues,  and  jewels  of  exquisite 
workmanship. 

Canute,  Knut,  or  Knud,  king  of  Dennmik  and  iho 
conqueror  of  England,  was  (lie  Bon  and  successor  of  Swe.i  n, 
king  of  Denmark,  who  died  in  1014.  .^ftcr  the  death  of 
Edmund  Ironsides,  in  101  Ij,  t'anulc  rcif;ned  ne  sole  uion- 
arcb  of  all  England,  having  completed  by  urnie  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  eonlirmcd  hir<  power  by 
mildness  and  pruilent  policy,  and  became  Ihe  most  power- 
ful European  monarch  <if  his  time.  He  fuundcil  wouaslu- 
ries,  patronized  minstrels,  and  wrote  verses  or  ballads  him- 
self. He  died  in  lU3(i,  leaving  three  sons,  Swcyu,  Harold, 
and  Hardieanute. 

Can'vas  [from  the  Lat.  /■«ii»rt/*/», '*  hemp  "],  a  eoano 
hempen  or  linen  cloth  which  is  extensively  used  in  Ihe  form 
of  tents  and  the  sails  of  ships.  It  is  also  Ihe  principal 
nniterial  on  whicli  artists  paint  oil-pictures.  The  word  is 
sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  will)  sail.  In  Old  Eng- 
lish it  meant  also  a  straining-cloth  or  sieve. 

Can'vas»back  (/'n/o/ii/a  vnUnnei-iu),  a  species  of 
North  American  duck,  the  llesh  <»f  which  is  highly  prized. 
It  is  eonsideretl  by  some  persons  as  the  most  tlelicious  of 
all  waterfowl.  It  is  not  fonn<l  in  Europe.  It  frequents  the 
bays  of  the  sea  and  the  estuaries  of  rivers.  The  plumage 
is  diversitied  with  black,  white,  ebestnut-brown,  and  slate- 
color.  The  length  is  about  twenty  inches.  These  birds^ 
after  breeding  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  cunlioent,  mi- 
grate stuithward  ab(mt  November.  During  the  winter 
many  of  them  are  shot  on  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  hays. 
Those  found  on  the  Chesapeake  arc  considered  better  thua 
any  otliers. 

Canzo'nc,  a  form  of  Italian  lyrical  poem  adopted, 
with  some  alteraticm,  from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 
The  canzone  is  divided,  like  the  Greek  slropbic  oile,  into 
stanzas,  in  which  the  number  ulul  place  of  rliynies  and 
metre  of  verses  respectively  correspond.  The  last  stanza, 
commonly  shorter  than  the  others,  is  called  rnntji^du  or  n'- 
presHft,  This  form  of  poetry  was  ailu])led  by  Petrarch  lo 
the  exjiression  of  different  veins  of  thought — elevated  and 
heroic. 

Caoutchonc,  Gnm  Elastic,  or  India-Rubbcr,  a 
valuable  substance  used  in  the  arts  for  a  great  \ariel_vof 
pnrjioses,  is  the  inspissated  juice  or  saji  of  several  species 
of  plants  of  the  natural  orders  Euphorbiiwete,  Moracea*. 
Artocarpacciv,  and  Aptjcynacciu.  It  is  produced  chiefly  in 
tropical  and  sub-troj)ical  countries,  especially  in  the  East  In- 
dies and  South  .\meriea.  The  milky  juice  of  the  tree  is  (d)- 
tained  l)y  incisions  in  the  bark,  and  is  dried  on  eltty  monbis 
over  smoky  Arcs,  which  gives  it  its  usual  black  color.  !*uro 
caoutchouc  is  a  hydrocarbon,  CsHu.  It  is  exircinely  valu- 
able in  the  arts  on  account  of  its  elastic  and  waterjiroof 
properties.  By  combining  it  with  less  than  2j  per  cent. 
of  sulphur,  and  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  about 
270°  F.,  it  is  converted  into  soft  vulcanized  rubber,  a  sub- 
stance much  more  valuable  than  the  original  eaoulclnuic. 
Bv  lidding  .')0  per  cent,  or  noire  of  sulphur,  and  heating  lo 
3(i(l°  F..  it  forms  bard  vulcanized  rubber  or  ebonite.  (See 
elaborate  article  on  the  manufacture  of  caoulehoue  prod- 
ucts by  PnoF.  C.  F.  Chanulkh,  under  IxniA-KuBBKn.) 

Cap,  in  shi])building,  is  a  strong,  thick  block  of  wood 
fixed  near  the  top  of  each  mast.  It  has  a  hide  to  receive 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  mast,  and  another  lo  receive  the 
lower  end  of  the  topmast,  with  eycbolls  lo  aid  in  hoisting 
the  topmast.    When  madeof  iron  the  cap  is  called  a  rruiicf. 

Ca'pac,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co..  Mich. 

Capiic'ity  [from  the  Lat.  co^<ax, '•  capable  "],  in  law, 
ability  or  power  to  do  a  jiarticuhir  thing,  such  ns  lo  lake  or 
lo  hold  laud,  to  sue  and  lo  be  sued,  and  Ihe  like.  Capacity 
nmy  sometimes  exist  to  do  one  of  these  acts,  and  not  In  iXo 
another.  Thus,  one  may  be  able  to  take  and  hold  land, 
and  not  have  ca|iacity  to  dispose  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
inlant ;  or  one  nmy  lie  able  lo  lake,  and  not  have  llie  pow- 
er to  hold  against  another,  as  in  Ihe  case  of  an  alien,  who 
may  at  common  law  take  land  as  between  biinsclf  and  his 
grantor,  but  cannot  hold  it  as  against  Ihe  slate.  Capacity 
may  be  conveniently  considered  under  two  general  heads 

capacity  to  have  rights,  and  capacity  to  act.    Some  rules 

as  to  incapacity  depend  upon  natural  disabililies ;  others 
rest  upon  arbitrary  grounds.  This  subject  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Ihe  dociriue  of  «ta(ii».  as  Ircaled  by  wriitrs  on 
public  law.  This  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  .Maine  in  bis 
work  on  ••Ancient  Law"  1.1  have  had  its  principal  origni 
in  the  early  idea  of  tho  family.  The  arbitrary  rules  ol 
archaic  law"  have  been,  to  a  considorahlo  o.\lcul,  gradually 
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supplanted  by  the  moderu  idea  of  fixing  one's  relations  to 
another  by  eontract,  su  that  the  movement  of  modern  pro- 
gressive society  hus  been  from  status  to  contract.  This  doc- 
trine is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  master  and  servant. 
In  ancient  law  the  position  of  the  servant  was  fixed  by  an 
arbitrary  rule,  so  that  be  was  a  slave.  In  modern  times 
the  reiatiou  depends  on  contract.  Still,  there  always  will 
be  a  class  of  cases  where  legal  capacity  is  denied,  as  where 
persons  have  not  the  mental  power  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract, including  infants,  insane  persons,  and  habitual  drunk- 
ards, or  where  a  supposed  rule  of  public  policy  may  inter- 
vene, as  in  the  case  of  aliens.  These  are  still  in  some  of 
the  American  States  denied  the  power  to  hold  land  by  pur- 
chase, or  even  to  take  it  at  all  by  descent.  In  fact,  capa- 
city to  have  rights  largely  depends  on  the  general  convic- 
tions of  the  people  of  a  state,  while  the  capacity  to  act  is  com- 
monly determined  by  a  desire  to  protect  one  who  has  rights 
from  an  improvident  surrender  of  them.  (See  as  to  the  re- 
lations of  this  subject  to  private  international  law.  AVest- 
LAKE'sor  Savignv's  treatises  on  that  topic,  and  Phillimore 
orAVHEAToxon  international  law.)  T.  W.  Dwigut. 

Capanuo'ri,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lucca, 
and  j  miles  E.  of  Lucca.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  the  raiiwav  from  Florence  to  Pisa,  and  has  considerable 
trade.      Pop.  "in  1871,  48,313. 

Cape  Ann,  the  eastern  point  of  Essex  eo.,  Mass.,  is  31 
miles  X.  E.  of  Boston.  Here  is  a  rocky  headland,  in  which, 
at  Rockport,  valuable  quarries  of  syenite  are  worked.  Lat. 
42°  38'  3"  N.,  Ion.  711°  34'  2"  W.  "  Two  stone  lighthouses 
stand  on  Thatcher's  Island,  i  of  a  mile  distant,  each  112A 
feet  high,  showing  fixed  white  dioptric  lights  of  the  first 
class,  160 J  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Ar'ago,  or  Greg'ory,  is  a  point  at  the  S.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Coos  Bay,  in  Coos  co..  Or.  Its  lighthouse 
stands  on  a  small  island,  lat.  43°  20'  38"  N.,  Ion.  124°  22' 
11"  W.,  and  shows  a  flashing  light  75  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Bab-el-^Ian'deb,  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
strait  of  that  name.  lat.  12°  40'  N.,  Ion.  43°  31'  E.,  is  a 
rock  of  basalt  SGit  feet  high. 

Cape  Beam,  a  promontory  of  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  lat.  42°  31'  N..  Ion.  3°  7'  30"  E.  Here  is  a  light- 
house of  the  first  class,  751  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Bianco,  lat.  37°  20'  N.,  Ion.  9°  48'  E.  This  is 
the  most  northern  point  of  Africa. 

Cape  Blan'co  (i.e.  "White  Cape"),  on  the  Atlantic, 
is.  next  to  Cape  Verde,  the  westernmost  point  of  Africa;  lat. 
20°  47'  X..  Ion.  17°  4'  W. 

Cape  Blanco,  or  Orford,  on  the  Pacific,  is  the  most 
western  point  of  Oregon  :  lat.  42°  50'  N..  Ion.  124°  32'  20" 
"W".  Its  lighthouse  shows  a  fixed  white  dioptric  light  of  the 
first  order,  256  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Boe'o  (anc.  LUyha:um  Promontorium)  is  the 
most  western  point  of  Sicily.  It  was  in  ancient  times  an 
important  naval  station,  near  which  the  Romans  gained  a 
great  naval  victory  in  the  First  Punic  war.  Lat.  37°  48'  N., 
Ion.  12°  25'  E. 

Cape  Boj'ador',  a  bold  headland  of  Western  Africa, 
is  the  termination  of  a  range  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  lat.  26° 
7'  X.,  Ion.  14°  29'  W. 

Cape  Bon,  or  Ras  Adder,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa, 
5S  miles  X.  E.  of  Tunis  ;  lat.  37°  6'  N.,  Ion.  11°  3'  E. 

Cape  Breton  (brit'tn),  an  island  of  North  America,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Xova  Scotia,  is  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Xova  Scotia  by 
a  narrow  strait  called  the  Gut  of  Canso.  It  is  a  rocky 
island  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  3120 
square  miles.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  fish,  coal, 
and  lumber.  It  is  noted  for  its  fisheries  of  cod  and  mack- 
erel. It  is  divided  into  four  counties.  Cape  Breton.  Inver- 
ness, Richmond,  and  Victoria.  The  climate  is  severe.  Pop. 
in  1871,  75.483. 

Cape  Breton,  a  county  of  Xova  Scotia,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  a  part  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  borders 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Bituminous  coal  is  the  chief  prod- 
uct.    Capital,  Sidney.     Pop.  in  1S71.  26,454. 

Cape  Cauav'eral,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Florida,  in  Vo- 
lusia CO..  lat.  28°  27'  X..  Ion.  80°  33'  W.,  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  dangerous  shoals,  and  has  on  its  X.  E.  pitch  a  revolving 
light  of  the  first  order,  139  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Canso,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Xova  Scotia, 
has  a  lighthouse  on  Cranberry  Island;  lat.  45°  19.5'  X., 
Ion.  60°  65'  3"  W.  It  is  also  a  port  of  entry  in  Wilmot  town- 
ship. Guysborough  co.,  having  active  trade  and  fishing  in- 
terests. It  has  a  U.  S.  consul.  Gold  has  been  found  here. 
Pop.  about  1000. 

Cape  Cato'che,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Yuca- 


tan, is  on  the  Gulf  of 'Mexico.  This  was  the  part  of  the 
American  continent  on  which  the  Spaniards  first  landed- 
lat.  21°  34'  X.,  Ion.  86°  57'  51"  "W. 

Cape  Charles,  Va.,  is  the  southern  point  of  the  "East- 
ern Shore,"  a  peninsula  which  separates  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  lighthouse  stands  on  Smith's 
Island  near  this  cape  with  a  flashing  light  of  the  first 
order;  lat.  37°  07'  08"  X.,  Ion.  75°  53'  12"  W. 

Cape  Clear,  the  most  southern  point  of  Ireland,  is  in 
the  county  of  Cork.  Here  is  a  lighthouse  on  a  cliff  455  feet 
above  the  sea.;  lat.  51°  26'  X^.,  Ion.  9°  29'  W. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  British  settlement  and  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  Upper  Guinea  ;  lat.  5°  6'  X.,  Ion. 
1°  15'  W.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  British  colonics  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts.  The  cli- 
mate is  unhealthy.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  palm 
oil.  gold-dust,  and  tortoise-shell.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  is  a  long  and  narrow  sandy  penin- 
sula, which  nearly  coincides  with  Barnstable  county.  It  is 
about  65  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  20  miles  wide.  The  form 
of  it  is  similar  to  a  man's  arm  bent  at  the  elbow.  On  the 
northern  extremity,  which  is  called  Race  Point,  is  a  revolv- 
ing light  47  feet  above  the  sea;  lat.  42°  03.7'  X'.,  Ion.  70° 
14.3'  W. 

Cape  Colon'na  (anc.  Suuium  Promontorium),  the 
most  southern  point  of  Attica,  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  lat. 
3"°  39'  X..  Ion.  24°  2'  E.  Its  summit  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  a  marble  temple  260  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Corony,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  British 
territory  which  forms  the  .southern  extremity  of  Africa,  is 
bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  Orange  River,  on  the  E.  and  S. 
by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
221,311  square  miles.  The  interior  of  this  region  is  de- 
scribed as  a  succession  of  plateaus  and  mountuin-ranges, 
which  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  coast. 
The  highest  mountains  are  estimated  at  nearly  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sea-coast  presents  several 
comparatively  safe  and  commodious  harbors,  among  which 
the  most  frequented  are  Table  Bay  and  Algoa  Bay.  Cape 
Colony  has  no  rivers  that  are  of  much  value  for  navigation. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  but  the  extremes  of  temperature 
have  a  wide  range.  But  little  rain  falls  in  the  interior. 
The  vegetation  of  this  region  is  peculiar,  and  rich  in  beau- 
tiful flowers,  among  which  are  the  ixia,  gladiolus,  tritonia, 
strelitzia,  pelargonium  or  Cape  geranium,  and  xeranthe- 
mum.  The  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Town  consists  of  Ericacea?  (heaths).  Stapelije  or  carrion 
flowers,  and  Proteacea?.  Here  are  about  400  species  of 
Ericacese.  Among  the  indigenous  animals  of  Cape  Colony 
are  the  elephant.  girafi"e,  rhinoceros,  lion.  bufl"alo,  panther, 
wild-boar,  hviena,  antelope,  qnagga,  springbok,  and  ostrich. 
Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  here.  The  soil  in  some 
parts  is  fertile,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  arid  and  barren 
without  irrigation.  Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated 
extensively.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wool,  wine, 
copper,  hides,  horses,  flour,  aloes,  fish,  fruits,  and  maize. 
The  value  of  the  exports  in  1870  amounted  to  £2.603.000, 
and  that  of  the  imports  to  £2.502.000.  In  1870,  28,813,583 
pounds  of  wool  were  exported,  valued  at  £1,835,390, 

The  colony  is  divided  into  two  provinces — the  eastern 
and  western,  the  respective  capitals  of  which  are  Graham's 
Town  and  Cape  Town.  The  pop.  in  1865  was  496.381,  of 
which  81,598  were  Hottentots,  100,536  were  Kaffers,  and 
181,592  were  Europeans. 

History. — The  Dutch  were  the  first  Europeans  who  col- 
onized this  region.  They  founded  Cape  Town  in  1652.  The 
colony  was  captured  in  1806  by  the  British,  to  whom  it  was 
formally  ceded  in  1814.  The  European  colonists  have  been 
often  disturbed  by  the  hostility  of  the  Kaffers.  a  warlike  race 
of  negroes.  In  1836  the  Boers  { which  see)  left  the  country 
in  great  numbers,  and  founded  the  independent  Transvaal 
Republic  and  Orange  Free  State.  In  istiti,  British  Kaffraria, 
and  in  1868  a  part  of  the  Basuto  country,  were  annexed  to 
the  colony.  A.  J.  Schem. 

Cape  Com'orin,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  southern 
extremity  of  Hindustan;  lat.  8°  5'  X.,  Ion.  77°  30'  E. 

Cape  Di'amond,  in  Canada,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Charles  River  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  333  feet  above 
the  river,  to  which  it  presents  a  precipitous  bluff.  On  this 
point  stands  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

Cape  Disappointment,  or  Cape  Hancock,  the 
S.  W.  point  of  Washington  Territorv  and  of  Pacific  co..  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia:  lat.  46°  16'  33"  X.,  Ion.  124° 
02'  13"  \V..  has  a  lighthouse  40  feet  high,  showing  a  fixed 
white  light  of  the  first  order  232  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Dnca'to,  or  the  Leuca'dian  Prom'ontory, 
sometimes  called  The  Lover'sLeap,  is  the  S.  point  of  the 
Greek  island  of  Leucadia  or  Santa  .Maura  ;  lat.  38°  34'  X^., 
Ion.  20°  32'  45"  E.     It  is  a  perpendicular  white  cliff  over 
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2000  feet  hish,  whence  Sappho  is  said  to  have  cast  herself 
for  love  of  Phaon.  From  this  precipice  the  ancients  onco 
a  year  cast  a,  criminal,  first  tying  a  great  nnmber  of  birds 
to  him.  If  the  flight  of  the  birds  wa.s  strong  enough,  so 
that  the  man  was  alive  when  he  reached  the  sea,  he  wna 
taken  up  in  a  boat  and  set  at  liberty.  Mariners  have 
always  regarded  this  capo  with  dread. 

Cape  Eliz'abcth,  a  township  of  Cumhorlandco.,  Mc., 

1  mile  from  Portland,  contains  se\-en  churches,  and  has  a 
rolling-mill,  oil-refinery,  a  dry-dock,  and  manufactures. 
Cape  Elizabeth  is  a  summer  resort  and  the  scat  of  a  State 
reform  school.  The  township  takes  its  name  from  the 
cape,  in  lat.  43°  33'  56"  N.,  Ion.  7U<=  11'  41"  W.  It  has 
two  stone  lighthouses,  one  with  a  fi.\cd  and  one  with  a  flash- 
ing light.     Pop.  5106. 

Cape  Farewell',  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland, 

is  in  lat.  5i)°  49'  N.,  Ion.  43°  54'  \V. 

Cape  Fear,  on  the  Atlantic,  is  the  soulhcrn  extremity 
of  Smith's  Island.  N.  C,  and  is  the  most  southern  point  of 
the  Slate;  lat.  33°  52.3'  X.,  Ion.  77°  51).S'  W. 

Cape  Fear,  a  township  of  Chatham  co.,  N.  C.  Pon. 
22S5. 

Cape  Fear,  a  township  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  (196. 

Cape  Fear  River  is  formed  by  the  llaw  and  Deep 
rivers,  which  unite  at  Haywood  in  Chatham  co.,  \.  C.  It 
flows  south-eastward,  p,asses  Fayetteville  and  Wilmington, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  near  Cape  Fear.  The  length,  ex- 
eluding  the  branches  above  named,  is  estimated  at  200 
miles.    Steamboats  can  ascend  it  to  Fayetteville,  120  miles. 

Capefigue  (Baptiste  IIo\ore  Kavmosd),  a  French  his- 
torian, l)orn  at  Marseilles  in  1802.  He  became  a  royalist 
and  editor  of  several  journals  of  Paris.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  on  French  history  arc  "  Europe  during  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  Em]iiro"  (1839-41),  a  "History  of  the  Re- 
storation" (1842),  and  (his  best  work)  a'*  II  isforv  of  Philippe 
Auguste"  (1831-34,  4  vols.). 

Cape  Flat'tery,  the  N.  W.  pointof  Washington  Terri- 
tory and  o\  Clallam  co.  (»n  Tatoosh  Island,  half  a  mile 
distant,  is  a  small  lighthouse,  in  lat.  48°  23'  20"  N.,  Ion. 
124°  43'  48"  W.  This  is  the  most  western  point  of  the 
U.  S.,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

Cape  Flor'ida,  the  S.  point  of  Key  Biscayne,  ofl'  the 
S.  E.  point  of  Florida,  has  aligll'ihousc  standing  in  a  grove 
of  eoeo.-mut  trees;  lat.  25°  39'  56"  N.,  Ion.  80°  09'  24"  W., 
with  a  fixed  white  light. 

Cape  Foulweath'er,  or  Yaqui'na  Head,  the  west- 
ernmost point  of  Tullamook  cu.,  (.)r,.  has  a  brick  ligiithouso 
81  feet  high,  showing  a  fixed  ivhite  light  of  the  first  order 
150  feet  above  the  sea;  lat.  44°  16'  33"  N.,  Ion.  124°  05'  W. 

Cape  Gas'pe,  the  point  of  land  at  the  N.  side  of  tho 
entrance  to  tiaspc  Bay,  Quebec  (Canada).  It  is  in  lat.  48° 
45'  N.,  Ion.  64°  12'  W. 

Cape  Girardeau,  a  county  in  E.  S.  E.  Missouri.  Area, 
S75  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  drained  by  the  AVhitewatcr.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  is  fertile,  drain,  wool,  tobacco,  cattle,  and 
timber  are  among  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Jackson. 
Pop.  17,558. 

Cape  Girardeau,  a  city  in  Cape  Girardeau  co..  Mo., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  tlie  Mississippi,  150  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis, 
is  the  seat  of  St.  Vincent's  College,  an(l  contains  also  a  nor- 
mal school,  a  female  academy,  and  a  public  school.  There 
are  4  newspapers,  one  of  them  {Jcrman.  Its  exports  are 
cotton,  ploughs,  and  mineral  paints.    There  are  7  churches, 

2  of  them  Catholic.     Pop.  35S5 ;  (jutside  townshi|i.  1651. 

A.  M.  CasKDOLT.   PlB.  ■'  .MAItULU  C'lTV  Xkws." 

Cape  Guar'dal'ui,  or  Gardal'ui,  the  easternmost 
point  of  Africa,  is  in  lat.  11°  50'  N.,  lun.  51°  21'  E. 

Cape  Ilaucock.     See  Cape  Hisappoi.vtmknt. 

Cape  Ilat'teras,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Xorlh  Caro- 
lina, is  a  jmint  of  a  low  sandy  island,  separated  from  tho 
mainland  l»y  Pamlico  .Sound.  The  imvigation  is  dangerous 
in  this  vicinity,  on  account  of  shoals  which  extend  far  out 
into  the  sea;  I'at.  35°  15.2'  N.,  Ion.  75°  30.9'  W.  Two  miles 
N.  of  the  extremity  stands  the  lighthouse,  190  feet  in  height, 
showing  a  flashing  dioptric  light  of  the  first  order. 

Cape  Ilay'tien,  formerly  Cape  Fran<,"ais,  a  sea- 
port of  llayti,  90  miles  N.  of  P.irt-:iu  I'rince.  Il  has  a  safe 
harbor  and  some  handsome  stiuarcs.  It  has  some  (raile  with 
the  U.  S.  and  England.  Lat.  19°  46.4'  N.,  Ion.  72°  1 1'  W. 
Pop.  estimated  at  10,000. 

Cape  Heiilo'pon,  Del.,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware 
Bay,  13  mill's  S.  S.  W.  of  Cii]ie  May  ;  lat.  3S°  16.6'  X..  Ion. 
75°  04.7'  W.  It  has  a  stone  lighthouse,  showing  a  fixed 
white  di"iilrii'  light  of  the  first  order,  128  feel  above  the  sea. 

Cape  ilcnry,  Va.,  ia  at  tho  entrance  of  Chesapeake 


Bay,  12  milea  S.  of  Cape  Charles.    Here  is  a  fi.tcd  light  129 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  3fi°  55.5'  N.,  Ion.  70'> 

Cape  Horn,  the  southemmoBt  point  of  America,  is  an 
island  of  the  archipelago  of  Terra  del  Fuego ;  lat.  55°  59' 
S.,  Ion.  67°  Ifi'  W.  Vessels  whieli  pass  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  or  the  reverse,  usually  double  this  cape, 
rather  than  pass  through  the  Sirail  ofMagellan. 

Cape  la  Hague,  a  headlaml  of  France,  in  Normnndv, 
on  the  Engli-li  Channel,  is  the  X.  W.  extremily  of  the 
]ieninsula  of  Colculin,  and  about  16  miles  X.  X.  W.  of 
Cherbourg.  On  the  E.  side  of  Coienlin  is  Cape  la  llogue, 
near  which  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  the  French 
in  1692.     Lat.  49°  4  I'  X.,  Ion.  1°  56'  W. 

Ca'pelin,orCaplin,alittle  nmrine  fish  of  the  salmon 
family  (the  .\t„l/„liiM  h'njiilanillrui).  which  visits  the  coasis 
of  liabrador  and  Xcwfoundbiml  in  vast  shoals,  furnishing 
bait  for  the  cod-fishermen.  Capelins  are  also  taken  and 
dried  for  the  European  market,  and  arc  very  good  eating. 
They  are  abojit  the  she  of  the  smelt. 

Cap'ell  (EnwAiini,  an  English  Shakspearian  critic, 
born  at  Troston  in  1713.  He  published  the  works  of  Shaks- 
pcare  in  10  vols.  8vo,  17G7,  •■  Xoles  and  Various  Ucadiugs 
of  Shakspeare"(l775),  and  the  "School  of  Shakspeare,"  3 
vols.  4to  (1783).     Died  Feb.  24,  1781. 

Capel'la  (i'.  c  the  "Kid"),  a  bright  star  of  the  first 
magnilude  in  tho  constellation  of  Auriga,  is  also  called  a 
Aitrif/te.     It  is  a  double  star. 

Cape  T^ookout',  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  islands  off 
Carteret  co.,  X.  C..  has  a  lighthouse  150  feet  high  near  its 
extremity,  in  lat.  34°  37'  16"  N.,  Ion.  76°  31'  07"  W.,  with 
a  fixed  white  light  of  the  first  order. 

Cape  May,  the  southernmost  county  of  Xcw  Jersey. 
Area,  250  stjuare  miles,  li  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  W.  by  Delaware  Buy.  The  sur- 
face is  level;  the  soil  is  alluvial,  and  partly  sandy.  The 
chief  crops  arc  grain,  potatoes,  and  dairy  proilucts.  Tho 
county  is  intersected  by  the  West  Jersey  K.  H.  It  con- 
tains a  deposit  of  cedar-wood  which  is  still  sound,  although 
it  has  probably  been  buried  nmny  centuries.  Capital, 
Cape  .May  Court-house.      Pop.  8319. 

Cape  May,  or  Cape  Island,  a  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  Capo  May  co.,  X.  J.,  is  on  a  small  island  in  Iho 
Atlantic  Ocean,  81  miles  by  railroad  S.  of  I'liibidelpbia. 
The  distance  from  that  city  by  water  is  nearly  loo  miles. 
Tliis  place  is  (be  s(<uthcrn  terminus  of  the  \\'esl  Jersey 
R.  IL,  and  has  daily  communication  with  Philadelphia  by 
steamboats  in  summer.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  summer-resorts  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  contains  numerous  hotels. 

Cape  May,  the  stuithern  extremity  of  Xew  Jersey,  is 
at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay.  Hero  is  a  revolving 
light  elevated  152  feet  above  the  sen,  in  lal.  .38°  55.8'  X., 
Ion.  74°  57.3'  W. 

Cape  May  Court-house,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
is  on  the  M'est  Jersev  K.  IL,  68  miles  S.  of  Camden.  Pop. 
1248. 

Cape  Mendori'no,  a  lofty  headland  of  Humboldt  co., 
Cal.,  is  the  westernmost  ]>oint  of  that  I'^tatc.  It  has  a 
wrought-iron  lighthouse,  with  a  fla>liing  while  light  of 
the  first  order,  428  teet  above  the  sea;  lat.  411°  26'  24"  X., 
Ion.  124°  23'  27"  W. 

Capen  (Ei.mi:r  Hewitt).     See  Arprsnix. 

Cape  Xortlu  a  promontory  in  the  .'Vrciie  Oeean.  is  Ibc 
northernmosr  jMiint  of  Europe.  It  is  the  X.  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Magerii,  sejiarated  bv  a  narrow  channel  from 
the  mainland  of  Xorway  :  lal.  71°  10'  12"  X.,  Ion.  25°  46'  E. 

Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  a  promontory  near  the  south- 
ern extremily  td"  Africa,  is  tho  termination  (d"  Table  Moun- 
tain, rising  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  lat. 
31°  22'  S..  Ion.  1S°  30'  E.  It  is  about  30  miles  S.  of  Capo 
Town.  This  cape  was  discovered  by  Barlhidomcw  Diaz  in 
1 18(),  and  was  first  doubled  by  Vasco  da  (Jaina  in  141*7. 

Cape  Pnl'inns,  the  S.  extremity  of  Liberia,  lat.  4°  22' 
X'^.,  Ion.  7°  4  r  W.,  is  a  high  point  with  a  lighlhou.se.  ll  is 
also  the  popular  nanu;  of  that  )Mirt  of  the  eounlry.  Il  is 
included  in  the  Liberian  stale  of  .Maryland.  Cape  I'alums 
is  the  diocese  of  a  bishop  of  the  Prolcslaut  Ejiiscojuil 
Chureh. 

Cape  Pine,  Newfoundland,  lat.  46"  37' 4"  N..  Ion.  .S3» 
31' 45"  W..  has  an  iron  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  caloplrio 
white  light  of  the  first  order,  314  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Pose,  Ibc  X'.  E.  point  of  Chnppequiddi.k  Island, 
in  Edgiirfovvu.  Dukes  co..  .Mass..  lal.  41°  25'  II"  N.,  Ion. 
70°  26'  1 1"  W..  has  a  wooden  lighthouse  30  feel  high.wilh 
a  fixed  while  light  of  the  fourth  onlcr. 

Cape  PriiUT  of  Wales,  the  «estcrninost  point  of  tho 
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American  coutiueut,  on  the  E.  side  of  Behring  Strait ; 
lat.  05°  45'  N.,  lou.  163°  17'  W.  It  is  a  lofty  headland, 
with  dangerous  shoals  in  the  vicinity, 

Ca'per,  the  common  name  of  the  pickled  flower-buds 
of  the  Cappan'a  *ipiiiosa.  of  .Southern  Europe  and  Barbary. 
Several  other  species  yield  buds  which  are  similarly  used. 
It  is  a  trailing  shrub  of  the  order  C'apparidacea?,  growing 
on  rocks  and  walls,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily 
and  the  soutli  of  France.  The  flowers  are  large  and  beau- 
tiful. Capers  have  an  agreeable  pungency  of  taste,  and 
are  used  as  a  condiment  and  ingredient  of  sauces.  They 
have  medicinal  ]iroperties,  being  anti-scorbutic,  stimulant, 
and  laxative.  The  buds  are  gathered  every  morning,  and 
immediately  put  into  vinegar.  They  are  sorted,  and  the 
best  are  sent  to  market  in  jars.  Florida  has  two  native 
species  of  the  caper  tree,  which  are  erect  and  not  trailing. 
The  plant  called  '"caper"  in  England  is  the  caper  spurge, 
a  Eiiphorhiti. 

Cape  Race,  near  the  .S,  E.  extrcmitv  of  Newfoundland, 
lat.  4li°  :;«'  .-111"  N.,  Ion.  5:i°  4'  :;()"  W.,  is  a  jioint  very  dan- 
gerous to  ships  sailing  in  foggy  weather  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Europe.  It  has  a  revolving  light  ISO  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  was  established  by  the  British  government,  and 
(with  Cape  Pine  light)  is  sustained  by  a  tax  upon  all  ships 
sailing  from  or  to  Great  Britain  to  or  from  Canada  and  the 
North-eastern  U.  S.  ' 

Capercail'zie,  C'apercall'Iie,  Wood  Grouse,  or 
Cock  of  the  Woods  ( Tttruu  urui/allus),  a  large  gaili- 


The  Capercailzie. 

naceous  bird,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  a  species  of  grouse. 
The  male  sometimes  weighs  fifteen  pounds  or  more.  The 
])lumage  of  the  male  is  variegated  with  black,  brown,  and 
white,  and  the  chest  is  dark  green.  Above  the  eye  is  a 
scarlet  patch  of  naked  skin.  Tlie  legs  and  feet  are  feathered 
to  the  toes.  This  bird  is  found  in  the  pine-covered  moun- 
tains of  several  countries  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia, 
and  feeds  on  berries,  seeds,  insects,  and  young  shoots  of 
the  fir  and  pine.  It  builds  on  the  ground.  The  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  for  food. 

Caper'iiaum,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situated  on 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  Sea  rtf  (Jalilee.  Some  authorities 
identify  it  with  the  modern  Tel-Ilflm. 

Cape  Romain',  on  Raccoon  Key,  Charleston  co.,  S.  C, 
has  a  brick  lighthouse  150  feet  high,  with  a  flashing  light 
of  the  first  order;  lat.  33°  01'  08"  N.,  Ion.  79°  22'  12"  iff. 


Ca'pers  (S.iMUEL  Wragg).     See  Appendix. 

Capers  (William).  D.  D.,  an  eloquent  preacher  and 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  born  in 
St.  Thomas  parish,  S.  C  Jan.  2B,  IT'JO,  educated  at  South 
Carolina  College,  studied  law,  entered  the  Jlethodist  min- 
istry in  ISOa,  was  sent  as  delegate  from  his  denomination 
to  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  in  England,  in  1S2S,  professor 
of  evidences  of  Christianity  in  Columbia  College  1S:',5,  edi- 
tor of  the  ••  Southern  Christian  Advocate"  18:!6-40.  mis- 
sionary secretary  of  the  M.  E.  Church  1840-44,  and  super- 
intendent of  colored  missions  in  the  Southern  States  1844. 
He  took  au  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Meth- 
odist (ieueral  Conference  of  1844,  which  resulted  in  the 
division  of  the  Church,  and  was  elected  bishop  by  the 
Southern  division  in  1S46.  Died  in  Anderson,  S.  C,  Jan. 
29,  1855.  He  was  author  of  an  "  Autobiography  "  (in 
Wightman's  "  Life  of  Capers"),  '■  Catechisms  for  the  Ne- 
gro Missions,"  and  "  Short  Sermons  and  True  Tales  for 
Children."     He  was  an  able  and  highly  venerated  man. 

Cape  Sa'ble,the  S.  E.  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  in  lat. 
43°  2(i'  N.,  Ion.  t;5°  38'  W.  It  has  a  lighthouse,  and  is  on 
Cape  Sable  Island,  in  Barrington  townsliip,  Shelburne  co. 
The  island  has  some  GOO  inhabitants,  mostly  fishermen, 
descended  from  loyalists  who  left  the  U.  s!  during  the 
Revolution.  A  ferry  connects  it  with  the  mainland.  The 
name  Cape  Sable  Isl.and  is  also  given  to  Sable  Island. 

Cape  Sable  is  the  most  southern  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida;  lat.  25°  06'  N.,  Ion.  81°  09' W.    It  is  sandy  and 
low,  .and  is  the  site  of  Fort  Poinsett. 

Cape  San  Bias,  the  S.  extremity  of  Calhoun 
CO.,  Fla.,  has  a  brick  lighthouse  96  feet  high,  with 
a  flashing  white  light  of  the  third  order  1112  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  lat.  29°  39'  46"  N.,  Ion.  85°  21' 
38"  W. 

Cape  San  Lucas,  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  Old  California;  lat.  22°  44' 
N.,  Ion.  109°  54'  W. 

Cape  Spear,  Newfoundland,  lat.  47°  31'  11" 
N.,  Ion.  52°  36'  59"  W.,  has  a  colonial  lighthouse, 
showing  a  revolving  catoptric  light  of  the  first 
order,  264  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  St.  George,  the  S.  point  of  St.  George's 
Island,  Franklin  co.,  Fla.;  lat  29°  35'  15"  N., 
Ion.  85°  02'  40"  W.,  has  a  brick  lighthouse  68 
feet  high,  with  a  fixed  white  light  of  the  third 
order  73  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  St.  Mary's,  Newfoundl.and,  hit.  46° 
49'  30"  N.,  Ion.  54°' U'  34"  W..  has  a  brick  (co- 
lonial) lighthouse,  with  a  flashing  red  and  white 
catodioptric  light  of  the  first  order,  300  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Cape  St.Roque,  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil ;  lat.  5°  28'  S.,  Ion.  35°  16'  W. 

Cape  St.  Vin'cent  (anc.  Promonlorinm  Sue- 
rum),  tlie  S.  ^V.  extremity  of  Portugal;  lat.  37° 
3'  N.,  Ion.  y°  W.  Near  this  cape  the  British  ad- 
miral Jervis  defeated  the  Si>anish  fleet  on  Feb. 
14,  1797. 

Capet  (Hi'Gh),  king  of  France,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.  He  was  a  son 
of  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  and  was  horn 
about  940  A.  D.  The  throne  having  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Louis  V..  the  last  Carlo- 
viugian  king,  in  987,  Hugh  assumed  the  ruyal 
power  with  the  consent  of  many  of  the  barons. 
He  ruled  witli  moderation,  and  selected  Paris  as 
the  capital  of  France.  He  died  in  996,  and  was 
succeeded  liy  his  son  Robert. 

Cape'tian  Dy'nasty,  the  third  dynasty  of 
French  kings,  was  founded  by  Hugh  Capet,  who 
ascended  tlie  throne  in  987  A.  IJ.  (see  Capet), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestor  o.f  thirty-two  kings 
of  France.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  last  of  the 
direct  line  of  Capetian  kings  was  Charles  IV,,  who  died  in 
1328,  without  male  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Philippe,  who  founded  the  house  of  Valois. 
bon  line,  from  Henry  IV. 
the  youngest  son  of  Saint  Louis,  or  Louis  IX.,  and  so  of 
Capet. 

Cape  Tit'mouse  (Pams  Cnpnuls).  a  small  bird  be- 
longinsr  to  the  order  Insessores,  family  Parid.-c,  found  at  the 
Cape  oi  Good  Hope.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  it 
displays  in  constructing  its  nest,  which  is  made  chiefly  of 
cotton',  and  is  shaped  like  a  bottle,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  AVhilst  the  female  is  hatching  inside, 
the  mak,  a  most  watchful  sentinel,  remains  outside,  resting 
in  a  pouch  made  for  the  purpose  fixed  to  one  side  of  the 
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neck  of  the  nest      But  when  his  mate  moves  off,  ami  h« 
wishes  to  ioUow  her,  he  beats  the  oi,eLing  of  the  ueBt  vio- 


Call.-   Till, mil.,.. 

lently  with  hi.?  winf;,  ami  .m:, ■,■,■,,, Is  m  closing  it,  iu  ordur  to 
prutcet  his  young  from  enemies. 

Cape  ToAVn,  a  seaport  of  South  Africa,  the  capital 
of  Cape  Colony,  is  on  the  S.  W.  shore  of  Table  Bay,  and 
between  that  bav  and  Table  Mountain  ;  lat.  of  observatory 
3;!°  Dfi'  3.2"  S.,'lon.  18°  28'  45"  E.  It  is  inter.^'Cflcd  by 
several  canals,  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  lighted  witli 
gas.  Close  behind  rise  the  perpendicular  rocks  of  Table 
Mountain.  The  town  contains  an  exchange,  a  college,  an 
observatory,  a  public  library,  and  a  botanic  garden.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  port 
is  visited  by  a  large  number  of  vessels,  and  is  a  convenient 
place  for  mariners  to  stop  for  rest  and  provisions  in  tho 
voyage  between  Eurojie  and  India.  The  Constantia  wine 
is  produced  in  this  vicinity.  Cape  Town  was  founded  by 
the  Dutch  in  1652,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1816. 
Po]).  28,-1.57. 

Cape  Trafalgar',  a  headland  of  Spain,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  between  Cadiz  and  (Jihraltar;  lat.  30°  lU'N., 
Ion.  Ii°  E.  Near  this  cape,  on  Oct.  21,  1805,  the  English 
fleet  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  French,  and  Lord 
Nelson,  who  commanded  the  former,  was  killed. 

Cape  Verd,  or  Verde  ('MJreen  Cape"),  the  most 
western  point  of  Africa,  projects  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Uambia;  lat.  14° -U'  N., 
Ion.  17°  33'  W. 

Cape  Verd,  or  Verde  (called  also  Cape  de  Verd) 
Islands  [I'ort.  Ilhut  Vcrdm],  a  group  belonging  to  Port- 
ugal, in  the  Atlantic,  320  miles  W.  of  Capo  Verd.  They 
are  between  lilt.  14°  47'  and  17°  12'  N.,  and  between  Ion. 
22°  45'  and  25°  25'  W.  Area,  1650  square  miles.  The 
group  consists  of  fourteen  islands,  nine  of  which  are  in- 
habited— namely,  Sal,  Boavista,  Mayo,  Fogo,  Brava,  Sao 
Nicolao,  Siio  Tliiago,  Saio  Antiio.  and  Sao  Vicente.  They 
are  all  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  forinaticni,  and  tho 
highest  point  is  the  peak  of  Fogo,  which  rises  0157  feet, 
and  is  an  active  volcano.  The  clinnite  is  hot.  They  have 
mostly  a  fertile  soil,  and  aro  covered  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  maize,  indigo,  salt,  and  to- 
bacco aro  tlie  staples.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
negroes.     Pop.  in  1807,  07,347. 

Capeville,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Northamp- 
ton CO.,  Va.  Tlie  village  is  3  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Pop.  of  township,  2381. 

Cape  Viii'ccnt,  a  port  of  entry  of  .Tcfferson  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  tho  St.  Lawrence  River  nnd  tin-  liouie  Wnlcrlown  and 
Ogdcnsburg  R.  1!.,  25  miles  W.  N.  W.  ..f  Walerlown.  Ex- 
tensive shingle  manufactories  and  lliuiring  mills  are  located 
here.  It  hiis  one  weekly  paper.  Iu  the  vicinity  is  good 
fishing,  and  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  summer  tourists. 
Pop.  1450;  of  township,  3:!00. 

W.  W.  Ames,  Prop.  "  Cape  Vincent  Eagle. 


Cape  Wrath,  the  north-western  extremity  of  Scotland, 
projects  from  Sutherland  into  the  Allaulie  Ocean.  It  is  a 
pyramid  of  gneiss  about  (iUU  feet  high,  uud  is  remaikablo 
lor  the  wilducss  and  grandeur  of  its  seeuery.  litre  is  a' 
lighthouse  4UU  fcot  above  the  eea,  in  lat.  &»°  37'  N..  Ion. 
4°  OS'  W. 

Ca'pias  [Lat.  "you  may  lake"],  in  law,  a  writ  to  take  a 
person  into  custody.  It  assumes  u  number  of  forms,  slill 
designated  by  the  leading  words  in  the  old  writs,  which  were 
Iranied  in  Latin,  such  as  (  I )  CupitiH  ud  auilicnduin,  ur  {!) 
(id  icijiioiidindum,  (3j  iid  miti^i/iiriendum,  (4)  in  tcilhenuim, 
(>)  uduijnimn.  'flu:  first  of  these  writs  is  issued  to  bring 
up  for  judgment  a  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of 
a  niiHilemeanur  or  minor  crime;  the  second  is  resorted  to 
as  a  mode  of  eommeneiug  an  action.  This  wiis  originally 
the  most  important  of  all  Ihe^e  writs,  and  is  Irecjutnlly 
,  ailed  a  "capias,"  without  additional  words.  It  has  been 
niueh  modihed  in  England,  ami  altogether  aliulishcd  iu 
.-ome  of  the  American  Stales,  'i'he  Ihinl  writ  designates, 
an  execution  against  the  person,  and  commands  Ibcfherill' 
to  take  the  person  named,  and  t<i  liii\e  bis  body  before  Ibo 
,  ourt  on  a  specified  day  to  «>i/>'>/]y  the  claim  of  Ibe  party 
resorting  to  it.  The  result  is  that  the  parly  is  retained  in 
,  ustody  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law.  The  writ' 
i-  fiei|uenlly  called,  by  way  of  abbreviuliun,  cii.  in.  Tho 
1,'urlli  writ  {in  irithcnntiii)  is  used  in  an  net  ion  of  repb-viii 
u  here  the  goods  in  (|Uesliuii  cannot  be  found  by  (be  sberiO'. 
Hy  means  of  it  be  seizes  other  goods  belonging  lo  the 
ty  who  has  removed  them,  and  detains  theiu  until  res- 
lituliou  is  made.  These  goods  cannot  be  replevied  until 
1  hose  which  are  the  subject  of  the  action  are  restored. 
flic  writ  tttltn/tttiim  is  used  to  arrest  au  outlaw. 

Capilliiire,  a  name  given  to  8ini]tle  syrup  flavored 
with  lu'ange  (Inivers  or  oraiige-llower  water:  also  to  a  med- 
icinal syruj)  which  is  used  as  a  pectoral  in  chronic  catarrhs, 
and  is  prejc'.rcd  I13'  adding  sugar  and  orange-flower  water 
to  an  infusion  of  the  European  fern  called  maidcli-bnir 
(Adinnlimt  rtt/d/lun-ri:m'rlH),  the  French  name  of  which 
fern  is  capillaire.  This  species  also  grows  in  the  Southern 
U.  S.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  be  shared  by  the  common 
maiden-hair  {Adt'untitm  pcdatitm),  and  by  several  European 
species. 

Cai)'illarics  [from  Ibo  Lat.  cnpillitu,  a  "hoir"],  the, 
minute  blood-vessels  intermediate  between  arteries  nnd 
veins.  They  have  but  a  single  coat,  whicli  is  elastic,  but 
not  muscular.  In  size  they  vary  consiilerably.  most  of 
them  being  too  small  to  admit  the  passage  of  more  than 
one  or  two  blood-corpuselcs  at  a  time.  Their  arrangement 
(lifters  very  much  iu  the  dift'ercnt  tissues  and  organs.  They 
can  bo  examined  <mly  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  after 
their  injection  with  colored  fluid:  hence  their  existence 
was  not  known  to  Ihc  aiu-icnls.  During  life  the  capillary 
niovenient  of  the  blood  may  be  seen  in  the  web  itf  the  frog, 
tho  tail  of  the  tadpole,  or  the  wing  of  a  bat.  The  use  of 
tho  eUTiillaries  is  to  subdivide  and  dislrilmte  the  blood 
among  all  the  organs  ami  tissues  of  the  boily.  Their  im- 
]»ortance  in  nutrition  and  in  the  performance  of  all  the 
organic  functi(uis  is  very  great.  (See  ClllcI'LATIox  of  the 
Ei.oon,  by  Pitor.  Henrv  IIaktsiiouxk.) 

Cap'illary  .-Vc'tion  in  its  primary  signification  denotes 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  lujuids  in  fine  hair-like  tubes, 
as  compared  with  the  level  of  liquids  in  equilibrium  in  ves- 
sels or  in  wiile  lubes.  If  a  clean  wide  open  tube  be  plunged 
into  water,  nice  observation  will  show  an  ele\ulion  iu  the 
fluid  both  within  and  without  the  lube;  but  if  the  tube  bo 
very  fine  the  water  within  rises  very  considerably  above  its 
level  outside,  and  the  finer  (be  bore  the  higher  the  rise. 
Careful  examination  will  show  that  the  upjuT  surface  of  the 
w:iter  in  the  capillary  tube  is  concave.  'I'he  concavity,  or 
"meniscus,"  is  greatest  in  the  finest  tubes.  If  two  glass 
plates  are  united  nt  one  edge,  the  opnosite  edges  being 
slightly  separated,  and  the  plates  are  plaecil  in  water  with 
the  united  edges  \erlieal.  the  water  will  rise  between  the 
plates,  forming  a  curve  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  right- 
angled  hyperbola,  of  which  Ibe  asymplc'les  are  the  common 
vertical  edge  and  a  line  at  right  angles  to  this  edge  so 
drawn  as  to  be  equidistant  from  the  two  panes  of  gla.-s.  If 
mercury  be  substituted  for  water,  the  capillary  action  is  re- 
versed;  the  mercury  not  rising  iu  the  lube  or  belwceu  tho 
plates,  but  being  depressed,  'fbc  nieniseus.  too.  is  convex 
in  this  ease,  ami  the  hyperbola  is  likewise  reversed.  In  tho 
barometer  and  eudiometer  it  is  necessary  to  moke  correc- 
tions for  this  capillarity. 

The  cause  of  e:ipillarity  is  well  understood,  ond  its  re- 
sults can  be  iniithematically  explained.  It  depends  on 
the  adhesion  which  exists  between  the  fluid  nnd  the  um^ 
terial  of  the  tube:  while  the  degree  of  cohesion  between 
the  particles  v(  the  fluiil  itself  niusi  afl'ecl  the  result.  As 
the  size  of  tubes  increases,  the  column  wdliiii  increases 
with  the  square  of  the  diameter,  while  theallracling  .-urfaeo 
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increases  only  wiih  the  diameter.     Attraction  is  therefore 
relatively  much  greater  iu  tiuc  tubes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  capillary  eleva- 
tion of  certain  fluids  in  glass  tubes  two  millimetres  in 
diameter  at  zero  C,  according  to  Frankenheim  : 

■  .     . .  Heiglit  of  cap.  column 

I-J""'-  in  niniimeu-M. 

Water 13.336 

Acetic  acid 8.510 

Sulphuric  acid 8.40 

Oil  of  lemons 7.23 

"    "  turpentine 6.76 

Alcohol 6.05 

Ether 5.40 

Carbon  di^ulphide 5.10 

The  temperature  of  the  tubes  and  the  liquid  exercises  an 
important  influence  upon  ca])illarit_y.  Heat  diminishes  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  among  themselves, 
and  hence  greatly  decreases  capillary  action. 

Capillarity  is,  however,  not  confined  to  tubes,  but  is 
seen  in  pounded  glass,  sand,  sponge,  bread,  and  other 
porous  substances.  The  principle  in  these  cases  is  ob- 
vionsly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  fine  tubes.  It  has  been 
jiruved  that  the  jirinciple  of  capillarity  exercises  a  most 
iuijiortaut  influence  upon  the  circulation  of  nutritive  fluids 
iu  both  plants  and  animals. 

Cap'ita  [Lat.  "heads"],  in  law,  is  principally  used  to 
denote  the  mode  of  taking  either  real  or  personal  property 
from  an  intestate  in  case  of  several  claimants.  Personal 
property  is  taken  under  the  provisions  of  statute  law, 
b.ased  on  a  well-known  English  act  termed  the  "statute  of 
distributions,"  the  provisions  of  which  were  derived  from 
the  civil  or  Roman  law.  Primogeniture  having  disappeared 
in  the  main  in  the  U.  S.  as  to  the  inheritance  of  land,  the 
laws  of  descent  also  recognize  division  per  capita.  These 
words  are  contrasted  with  "per  stirpes."  Persons  are  said  to 
take  in  the  former  manner  (per  capita)  when,  standing  in 
an  equal  degree  of  relationship  to  the  intestate,  they  re- 
ceive equal  shares,  as  if  he  had  left  four  children.  They 
take  in  the  latter  manner,  or  per  stirpes,  when  the  claim- 
ants, uot  being  in  equal  relationship  to  the  intestate,  some 
of  them  represent  one  who  if  he  had  lived  would  have 
stood  on  an  equality  with  others  of  nearer  relationship  to 
the  intestiite  than  themselves.  Thus,  if  the  claimants  were 
A,  a  son,  and  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  children  of  B,  a  deceased 
son  of  the  intestate,  these  children  representing  B  would 
take  his  share  and  no  more. 

Cap'ital  [Lat.  capitalis  (from  caput,  "head"):  Fr. 
rrt^jiV«/e],  pertaining  to  the  head  or  life;  important,  prin- 
cipal, chief;  affecting  life,  as  capital  punishment ;  large,  as 
capital  letters.  Capital  crimes  are  those  which  are  punish- 
able with  death. 

Capital,  in  geography,  the  chief  city  or  town  of  a  state, 
empire,  province,  or  county  ;  the  seat  of  government  or 
residence  of  the  court. 

Capital  [Lat.  capitiilmn;  Fr.  chapiteau],  in  architecture, 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  head  or  uppermost  part  of  a  column 
or  pilaster.  Each  of  the  orders  of  ancient  classic  architec- 
ture— viz.,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Compos- 
ite— had  a  peculiar  form  of  capital.  The  capitals  were  the 
prominent  characteristic  features  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Ionic  orders.  They  became  more  ornate  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  art,  the  Doric,  the  most  ancient,  beino- 
very  plain  and  simple  compared  with  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital.    (See  CoRi.\THiAX,  Doric,  Ioxic,  etc.,  respectively.) 

Capital,  in  political  economy,  is  that  portion  of  w"ealth 
which  is  employed  in  production.  Jlore  specifically,  it  is  the 
sum-total  of  the  products  of  former  labor  employed  to  itTO- 
\iiic  iiinterials  and  i"»s^ri(me»?«for  the  processes  of  production, 
and  siippurt  for  the  laborers  during  the  process.  The  term 
is  often  loosely  employed  as  synonymous  with  inonei/.  but, 
strictly,  capital,  in  some  or  all  of  the  three  forms  named,  is 
only  represented  by  money  as  an  instrument  of  exchange. 
In  the  discussion  of  questions  in  political  economy  the  term 
should  be  held  to  its  technical  meaning.  In  .all  the  operations 
of  productive  industry  capital  and  labor  must  unite  as  part- 
ners— co-operators  for  a  common  end,  sharers  in  a  joint  re- 
sult. The  antagonism  between  the  two,  which  appears  in 
combinations  of  capitalists  on  the  one  hand  and  in  trades- 
unions  and  strikes  on  the  other,  is  unnatural,  and  must  work 
ruinous  results  to  both  parties.  .\n  important  problem  of 
political  economy  is  to  guard  the  rights  of  both,  so  that  their 
common  interest  shall  bind  them  in  harmonious  union  ;  and 
its  solution  will  come  through  abetter  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  all  respecting  the  elementary  principles  involved.  (See 
Interest,  and  Political  Economy.)  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Capital  Account,  a  term  used  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  railroad  or  other  stock  companies,  as  distin^-uished 
from  the  revenue  account.  It  includes  the  money  obtained 
for  shares  of  stock  and  that  borrowed  upon  mortgages  (de- 
bentures) or  the  property  of  the  company,  and  begins  with 
the  first  preparatory  operations  of  the  company ;  whereas 


the  revenue  account  commences  with  the  returns  from  ac- 
tual trafiic  or  other  productive  business. 

Cap'italist,  a  ]iersou  who  owns  or  possesses  capital, 
usually  applied  to  a  rich  man  or  one  who  has  a  large  cap- 
ital employed  in  trade  or  manufactures. 

Cap'ital  Pun'ishnient,  the  punishment  of  death  (so 
called  from  the  Latin  caput,  "head,"  also  "life").  As  the 
penalty  for  murder  it  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  most  nations  treason  or  rebel- 
lion against  lawtul  government  has  also  been  thus  punished; 
and  in  England  and  elsewhere,  down  to  a  very  recent  period, 
the  same  has  been  true  of  counterfeiting,"  forgery,  mail- 
robbery,  and  several  other  crimes.  The  manner  of  execu- 
tion varies  greatly.  Military  criminals,  in  modern  times, 
are  usually  shot.  In  civil  administration  the  modes  most 
prevalent  have  been  decapitation  upon  the  "  block,"  used 
for  political  criminals  of  rank  in  Great  Britain  :  the  Guil- 
lotine (which  see)  in  France:  in  .Spanish  countries  the 
Garrote  (which  see);  and  hanging.  In  Japan,  for  some 
offences,  the  criminal  is  condemned  to  take  his  own  life  in 
the  presence  of  oflicials.     (See  IIari-kiri.) 

In   Christendom  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  present 
century  to  limit  capital  punishment  to  the  greatest  crimes 
only,  and  many  intelligent  persons  believe  that  it  should 
be    abolished    altogether.     The   grounds   upon  which  the 
question  is  argued  are  chiefly — 1,  common  right ;  2,  Scrip- 
ture ;  3,  expediency.     The  marquis  of  Beccaria  ("  Essav  on 
Crimes  and  Punishments."  1775)  denies  the  right  of  govern- 
ments to    take  human   life,  under   any  circumstances,  in 
punishment  of  crime.     It  appears  to  be  evident,  however, 
on  any  theory  of  society,  that  such  a  right  exists  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  safety  of  the  community  requires  it. 
As  to  Scripture,  the  Old  Testament,  in  accordance  with  the 
words,  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed"  (Gen.  ix.  6),  affords  very  numerous  exam- 
ples of  its  enforcement  under  Divine  authority  ;  and  the 
Ne\T  Testament  contains  no  prohibition  of  it.     It  is  urged, 
nevertheless,  that  the  benevolence  of  Christianity  and  its 
high  regard  for  human  life  oppose  the  continuance  of  the 
death-penalty.     In  William  Penn's  code  of  laws  for  Penn- 
sylvania it  was  prescribed  for  two  crimes  only — murder  and 
treason.     The  chief  reason  for  its  retention  in  Christendom 
is,  perhaps,  its  biblical  injunction,  especially  as  this  injunc- 
tion (as  above)  was  given  to  Noah  when  he  represented  the 
whole  human  race,  and  is  not  therefore  merely  a  Mo.saic  or 
Jewish  statute,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  superseded, 
like  the  Mosaic  system  generally,  by  Christianity.     It  has 
been  plausibly  replied,  however,  that  the  Ncachic  law  miiy 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  subject  to  modification  by 
the  progress  of  the  race,  like  the  Mosaic ;  and  that  Christen- 
dom has  practically  recognized  this  fact  by  abolishing  the 
capital  punishment  of  brutes,  which  was  enjoined  in  the 
same  Noachic  law  that  enjoins  it  for  man.  and  without  any 
discriminative  qualification  whatever.     In  the  early  train- 
ing of  the  race  such  means  of  teaching  the  value  of  human 
life,  it  is  argued,  might  be  necessary  ;  but  as  one  part  of 
the   law  is  now  deemed   unnecessary,   and    its    execution 
would  be  esteemed  preposterous,  it  is  inferable  that  the 
other  is   equally  subject  to  change.     Beccaria  and  many 
others  deny  the  expediency  of  capital  punishment,  assert- 
ing that  it  does  not  lessen  the  amount  of  crime.     It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  crowds  often  assembled  in  England  to 
witness  a  public  execution,  manslaughter  has  been  several 
times  committed.     There  is  no  doubt  reasonable  objection 
to  publicity  on  such  occasions,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
Other  objections  to  capital  punishment  are  the  occasional 
uncertainty  of  evidence,  and  the  frequent  unwillingness  of 
juries  to   convict  in   cases  where  it  will  follow.     On  the 
whole,  while  the  death-penalty  would  seem  to  be  needful, 
at  least   in  all   imperfectly-settled  countries  not  provided 
with  secure  prisons,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  open  question 
whether  imjirisonment  for  life  might  not,  with  advantage, 
be  substituted  for  it  in  the  great  centres  of  advanced  civil- 
ization.    This  experiment  has  been  tried  for  a  number  of 
years  in  one  or  two  European  countries  and  in  some  of  the 
U.  S.,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  afi'ord 
decisive  results.     (See  Basil  Moxtagc,  "  On  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death,"  1809-13;  "Memoirs  of  Sir  S.  Romilly." 
1840;   Jeremy    Bextham.    "Rationale    of    Punishment," 
1S30;  E.  G.  Wakefield.  "Facts  Relating  to  the  Punish 
ment  of  Death  in  the  Metropolis,"  1831 ;  F.  Hill,  "  Crime: 
its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies,"  1853 ;  Bovee.  "  Rea- 
sons against  Capital  Punishment.")    (See  Puxishmext,  by 
J.  jX.  Pomerov,  LL.D.)  Abel  Stevens. 

Cap'itals,  or  Capital  Letters  [Lat.  majuseiila'},  a 
term  ajiplied  in  typograjthy  and  chirograjihy  to  letters 
which  arc  larger  than  the  others,  and  also  different  in  form, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  as  0,  S,  V,  and  W.  Every  sentence 
and  every  proper  name  should  begin  with  a  capital,  which 
is  a  modern  invention.     No  distinction    of  capitals  and 
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siiiiill  letters  was  made  by  the  writers  and  scribes  of  the 
MiilJle  Ages  or  by  the  ancients,  but  iliatinoticm  existed  be- 
tween uncial  and  cursive  writing.  In  ticrman  books  every 
substantive  (or  noun)  begins  witli  a  capilal. 

Cap'itol  [Lat,  Capitolium],  a  term  originally  applied 
to  the  maguiticent  temple  of  Jupiter  Cuiiitulinus,  and  the 
eitadcl  or  fortress  which  occupied  the  Capitoline  IIill(,Von/i 
Capiluliiiiis),  in  ancient  Konic.  These  edifices  werefounded 
by  the  Tarquins  about  01)0  ]i.  C,  and  dcdiealeil  in  507 
B.  C.  The  temple  was  burned  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  in  »:) 
B.  C,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  Jlere  was  also  the  Tulmhirimn. 
containing  the  public  archives.  The  site  of  the  Capitol  is 
now  occupied  by  the  palace  ealled  Palazzo  del  Cainpi- 
doglio,  built  by  Michael  Angclo.  The  term  Capitol  is  also 
applied  to  the  magnificent  edifice  in  which  the  Congress 
of  the  U.  S.  holds  its  sessions  at  Washington,  and  to  the 
State-houses  which  are  erected  at  the  capitals  of  the  several 
States. 

Cap'itoline  Hill  {Mouh  rup!i„!!iiiis  or  Muim  Tur- 
peiiis).  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient  Kome,  was  very 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  adjacent  to  the  Campus 
Martius.  It  was  occupieil  by  the  great  teuiiile  of  .lupiter 
and  the  citadel,  or  Capitol,  with  some  other  ]iiiblic  build- 
ings. The  steepness  of  its  sides  rendered  it  a  natural  fort- 
ress. On  ono  side  of  it  was  the  Tarpeian  Kock.  from  which 
traitors  and  state  criminals  were  thrown.  This  hill  is  now 
occupied  by  the  church  Ara  Coeli  and  the  Palazzo  del 
Campidoglio.     (See  Capitol.) 

C'apitoli'nus  (.lunus),  a  Latin  biographer,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  Historia  Augusta,"  lived  about  lUlO  A.  I). 
The  biographies  of  the  emperors  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Pertinax,  Opilius  Macrinus,  the  two  Maximius^ 
and  others,  are  ascribed  to  him. 

Capit'ularies  [Lat.  capiluhn'u],  a  name  applied  to 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Frankish  kings  fnmi  the  time  of 
Childebert.  These  laws  were  general  for  all  the  states  of 
the  kingdom,  while  those  called  hijcn  Avero  issued  for  the 
several  states.  The  most  celebrated  capitularies  were  those 
of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis.  After  Charles  the  Simple, 
in  922,  they  were  no  longer  issued.  The  best  collections 
of  thcin  are  those  of  Baluze  (Paris,  1077  and  1780),  and  of 
Pertz,  in  the  '*  Monumenta  Germaniaj." 

Capitula'tiou  [from  the  Lat.  cajtitnta,  "heads  or 
chajitcrs  "'J,  the  act  of  eapitulatiug  or  surrendering  to  an 
enemy  upon  stipulated  terms;  a  treaty  of  surrender  to  au 
enemy,  which  is  concluded  when  the  garrison  or  besieged 
force  does  not  surrender  at  discretion  or  unconditionaUy. 
The  treaty  often  consists  of  several  specified  conditions  or 
articles,  and  those  who  surrender  are  sometimes  permitted 
to  retain  their  arms  and  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 

C'a'po  d'Is'tria  (anc.  yEt/idu),  a  fortified  sea])ort- 
town  of  Austria,  in  Trieste,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Trieste.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Istria.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge  about  half  a  mile  long.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral  and  other  churches;  also 
manufactures  of  soap  and  leather.     Pop.  9186. 

Capo  d'Istria  (John  Axthow),  Coi'.vt,  the  first 
president  of  Greece,  was  born  at  Corfi  in  177C.  Ho  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia  in  1808,  and  repre- 
sented that  power  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1S14-15. 
In  ISIG  he  became  secretary  of  foreign  aflairs  in  Russia. 
Though  he  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  repulilie.m  prin- 
ciples, he  was  elected  president  of  the  new  republic  of 
Greece  in  1827  for  five  years.  His  policy  was  arbitrary, 
and  gave  ofTcnee  to  the  liberal  party.  He  was  assassinated 
Oct.  1),  ISol,  by  George  and  Constantino  Mauromichali. 

Ca'poii  [Gr.  Kiiraiv :  Lat.  capu],  a  domestic  cock  castrated 
when  young  to  improve  his  size  and  I  he  flavor  of  his  (lesh. 
Capon's'  Hesh  is  regarded  as  much  su|ierior  to  that  of  or- 
dinary fowls,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  ^joii/ari/corspay- 
ed  pullet. 

Capon,  a  township  in  Hampshire  eo.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
IIOII. 

Capon,  a  township  of  Hardy  co.,  West  Va.     P.  l.Vll. 

Caponiere,  kap-o-necr'  [Fr.  ra;)o>iniV^i'c],  in  fortifica- 
tion, is  a  parapet  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  with  a  supe- 
rior slojie  extending  to  the  ground  like  a  glacis.  It  is 
placed  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place,  to  screen  its  de- 
fenders while  jiassing  from  one  part  of  the  works  to  another. 
If  Ihcro  is  a  passage  between  two  such  parapets,  it  is  a 
/ii/l  caponiere~-if  on  one  side  only,  a  lull/  ea]ioniere. 
Another  kind,  the  ruHimtilnl  capmiiere,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  essential  features  in  the  modern  German  (or  poly- 
gonal 1  system  of  fortifieatiim.  It  is  a  large  casemated 
structure  in  the  main  dilch,  and  usually  opposite  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eurliiin.  Iiy  which  the  eulire/roii<  is  defended 
by  Hanking  artillery  fires. 
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Capon  Springs,  Hampshire  co.,  West  Va.,  17  miles  K. 
of  Komuey  and  22  N.  W.  of  Winchester,  has  celebrated  and 
very  valuable  warm  springs,  alterative,  and  useful  iu  a 
very  wide  range  of  diseases.  The  scenery  is  fine  and  the 
trout-fishing  excellent.  The  hotels  and  batbing-huuses  are 
extensive. 

Cappado'cia  [Gr.  Koimo&Mia'l,  an  ancient  province  of 
-Vsia  ?>iinor,  was  bounded  ou  the  \.  by  I'oulus  and  Galatiu, 
on  the  E.  by  Armenia,  on  the  S.  by  Mount  Taurus  (nhieb 
separated  it  from  Syria  and  Cilieia),  and  ou  the  W.  by  Lv- 
caoiiia.  It  was  traversed  by  the  river  llalys.  Amoiig  its 
chief  towns  were  Comaua,  Ariuralhiu,  and  Tyana.  It  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Great  of  Persia,  and' was  ruled  l.v 
independent  kings  from  the  time  of  Alexander  llie  (irea't 
until  17  A.  1).,  when  Tiberius  reduced  it  to  u  legman  prov- 
ince. The  greater  part  of  it  is  included  in  the  inodcrn 
Karamania. 

Capparida'ceaj  [from  Cappan'i,  tho  typical  gcous], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plains  akin  to  the  Crueifera-, 
mostly  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  and  having 
four-parted  flowers,  which  are  generally  very  beautiful. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  alternate,  and  undivided  or  |mlnialo. 
The  order  comprises  about  .150  species,  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  They  have  a  strong  pungent  or  acrid 
taste,  and  some  species  are  poisonous.  They  have  long 
silken  stamens,  which  are  in  some  cases  gayly  colored,  as 
in  the  C.\rKli  (which  see).  Among  the  interesting  species 
of  this  oriler  is  the  CuppnrU  sodattt,  or  siwiik,  a  bush  or 
snmll  tree  which  is  a  characteristie  feature  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Africa.  It  bears  pungent  berries,  which  are  used 
as  a  condiment  by  the  natives.  Several  species  of  the  enpcr- 
bush  grow  in  Florida  anil  the  West  Indies,  and  a  num- 
ber of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  order  are  found  in  the  I'.  S. 

Caprc'ra  (literally.  "  Goat  Island  "),  one  of  the  Bucci- 
nariaii  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  or  5  miles  from  tho 
N.  E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  belongs  to  Italy.  It  is  nearly  C 
miles  long,  and  abounds  in  goats  ami  rabbits.  The  patriot 
Garibaldi  since  reaching  middle  lifo  bus  often  resided  here. 
He  built  a  house  here  about  I8j4. 

Ca'pri  (anc.  I'dpnn),  a  charming  island  of  Italy,  in  tho 
Mediterranean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Kuples  and 
20  miles  S.  of  tho  city  of  Naiiles.  It  is  about  44  niiks  long 
and  .'J  miles  wide.  The  shi>rcs  of  the  island  are  sleep  and 
inaccessible.  The  town  of  Capri  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Upon  this  island  is  a  remarkable  cavern  called  the  "Grotto 
of  the  Nyni])hs  "  or  the  "  Blue  lirotto."  The  emperor  Ti- 
berius passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  here,  ami  built 
twelve  villas  or  palaces,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  visible. 

Pop.  :j'.iii. 

Capri't'cio,  an  Italian  word  signifying  "caj>rice," 
**  whim,"  or  '*  fancy,"  is  a  musical  term  applied  to  a  species 
of  free  composition  which  is  not  subject  lo  rule  as  to  form 
or  measure. 

Caimik'cio,  in  art,  is  a  picture  or  other  work  which  in- 
tentionally violates  the  ordinary  rules  of  comptisition. 

Cap'rii'orii  [Lat.  r(iy*;-rVormoi],  the  'Mioat,"lbe  name 
of  the  tenth  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at 
tho  winter  solstice,  about  the  21st  of  lieccmber.  It  is  de- 
noted by  this  figure,  l>.  Cajiricorn  is  also  the  name  of  a 
constellation. 

Capricorn,  Tropic  of,  in  geography,  ono  of  the  less- 
er circles  of  the  earth,  a  parallel  nearly  2:i°  27'  S.  of  Ibc 
equator.  At  the  winter  solstice  (Dec.  21st)  the  sun  is  ver- 
tical over  this  line.  There  is  a  correspi>nding  circle  on  tho 
astronomical  sphere.  This  circle  touches  tho  ecliptic  in 
the  first  point  of  the  sigu  Capricorn,  which  therefore  gives 
name  to  this  tropic. 

Cnp'ridii"  ( from  rnprn,  a  "  goat "],  a  family  of  ruininnnt 
quadrupeds  which,  aecoriling  to  some  naturalists,  consists 
of  the  two  genera  Orit  (sheep)  and  ('<i/)r<i  (goat).  Other 
naturalists  extend  tho  term  so  as  to  include  the  antelope. 

Caprilblia'cca"  (sec  CAriiitoi.ti  m),  a   natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants  which  have  opposite  leaves  without 
stipules,  epipetalous  stamens,  and   nionopelalous  floncr«. 
The  fruit  is  generally  a  berry,  sometimes  dry,  but  not  s|dii 
ling  o]ien  when  ripe.     This  order  is  nearly  allied  to   Hu 

biacew,  and  iprises  more  than  200  species,  mostly  ni 

tivea  of  temperate  and  cold  climates.     Ami'ng  tlu.se  th:.- 
aro    indigenous    in    the  I'.    S.  are  the  .S'nw'oieii"   (elder 
several  species  of   riV.iinimii.  and  many  species  of  loMii-' 
III,  ealled  woodbine,  honeysuckle,  etc. 

Caprilo'linm  [fnun  cupin,  a  •' goat ;"  also  a  "branch 
with  tcnilrils  "  (  from  the  laueicd  resemblance  of  the  tendrils 
to  a  goafs  horns),  and  f\,li,iM.  tt  "  leaf"],  a  genus  of  plants 
(twining  slirubsl  which  are  natives  i^f  F.umpe  and  other 
luirts  of  the  norlhern  hemisphere.  They  nioslly  hn»e  fra- 
grant tubular  (lowers.     The  loolcysuckle  is  an  example. 

Capriinul'sidu-    [named    fnuu    the  i'npr!mit;l,i>,   or 
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"goatsucker"],  a  family  of  insectivorous  birds  of  the  order 
lasessores  and  tribe  Fissirostres.  They  have  long  wings, 
short  legs,  and  toes  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane. 
The  base  of  the  bill  is  furnished  with  long  stiff  bristles. 
This  family  includes  the  goatsucker  [Caprimidgutt)  and  the 
American  whippoorwill,  as  well  as  the  night-hawk,  the 
chut^k-will's-widow,  the  poor-will  of  the  Western  States,  and 
other  native  species. 

Capri'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Verona, 
15  miles  N.  W.  of  Verona.  It  has  a  beautiful  church  and 
many  fine  country-seats.     Pop.  5111. 

Cap  Rouge,  a  post-village  of  Quebec  and  Portneuf 
COS.,  province  of  Quebec  (Canada),  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  pottery.     Pop.  about  800. 

Caps  and  Hats,  the  name  applied  to  the  political 
parties  in  Sweden  in  17.'58.  The  former  favored  the  alli- 
ance with  Russia,  while  the  latter  opposed  it.  They  were 
both  suppressed  by  Gustavus  III.  in  1772. 

Cap  Sante,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Portneuf  co., 
Quebec  ( Canada),  .'iO  miles  above  Quebec,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.     Pop.  about  400. 

Cap'sicin,  an  exceedingly  acrid,  soft,  resinous  alkaloid 
of  a  reddish  color,  obtained  from  the  seed-pods  of  the  Cap- 
sicum annnum  or  Cayenne  pepper,  of  which  it  is  the  active 
principle. 

Cap'sicum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Solanacese, 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
They  are  mostly  annual  or  biennial  plants,  with  more  or 
less  woody  stems,  and  have  a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  with 
five  convergent  protruding  anthers.  The  fruits  of  C<ipsi- 
cum  annuum,  fnitescens,  fastigiatnm,  baccatiau,  tjrossum^  and 
ceraal/orme,  with  perhaps  those  of  other  species,  form,  when 
pulverized,  the  Cayenne  pepper  which  is  extensively  used 
as  a  condiment.  It  is  extremely  pungent,  and  is  often 
employed  with  excellent  results  in  medicine  as  a  derivative 
and  stimulant.  The  Capstciim  annnum  is  a  hardy  plant, 
cultivated  in  the  U.  S.,  where  pickles  are  made  of  its  un- 
ripe fruit.  It  is  stated  that  the  fruit  of  Capsicum  toxica- 
riiiin  of  tropical  America  is  a  narcotic  poison.  The  Cap- 
sicum frulesccus  grows  wild  in  Florida,  as  well  as  in  most 
warm  countries.     It  is  the  true  Cayenne  pejjper. 

Cap'stan  [Fr.  citbcstan],  a  strong,  massive  column  of 
timber,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  truncated  cone,  and  having 
its  upper  part  pierced  to  receive  bars  or  levers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winding  a  rope  round  it.  to  raise  heavy  weights  or 
otherwise  exert  great  power.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  vessels 
for  drawing  in  cables  in  order  to  raise  anchors,  etc.  There 
are  several  improved  forms  in  use  on  ships. 

Cap'sule  [Lat.  capsuln,  dimin.  of  cnpsa,  "  a  box  or 
case  "],  in  botany,  a  dry,  syncarpous,  dehiscent  fruit  or 
seed-vessel.  The  term  is  applied  to  all  dry  fruits  which 
are  dehiscent,  whether  simple  or  compound,  one-celled  or 
many-celled,  and  whether  they  open  t\v  valves  or  b,y  pores. 
The  capsule  or  ]iod  is  a  general  name  of  dry  seed-vessels 
which  split  or  burst  open  at  maturity.  The  capsule  is  the 
pod  of  a  compound  pistil.  The  poppy,  lobelia,  iris,  and 
snapdragon  afford  examples  of  it. 

Cap'tain  [Low  Lat.  capitaneus  or  capitamia,  a  "  head- 
man "  (from  cajiul,  the  "  head  ") ;  Fr.  capitaine^,  a  military 
terra  which  in  a  general  sense  signifies  a  commander,  a  man 
skilled  in  war  or  the  military  art.  In  some  countries  the 
commander-in-chief  is  called  captain-general.  In  a  more 
limited  and  technical  sense,  captain  is  the  title  of  an  oflicer 
who  commands  a  troop  of  cavalry,  a  company  of  infantry, 
or  a  battery  of  artillery.  He  is  the  next  in  rank  below  a 
major.  In  the  U.  S.  army  a  captain  is  responsible  for  the 
camp-and-garrisou  equipage,  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothing  of  his  company.  A  captain  of  the  U.  S.  marines 
is  of  a  rank  corresponding  with  that  of  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

Captain  (of  the  navy)  is  an  officer  of  higher  rank  and 
holds  a  more  responsible  position  than  a  captain  of  the 
land  forces.  He  has  the  command  of  a  ship,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  everything  on  board — all  that  relates  to  the  per- 
sonucl  or  the  materiel  of  the  vessel.  The  commanders  of 
all  British  vessels,  from  first-rates  down  to  ship-rigged 
sloops,  are  captains.  A  captain  in  the  royal  navy  is  the 
next  in  rank  above  a  commander.  A  captain  in  the  V.  S. 
navy  takes  rank  with  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  next  below 
a  flag-officer.  He  rises  by  regular  succession  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  but  he  cannot  attain  that  rank  unless  he 
has  first  served  for  six  years  in  a  sea-going  vessel  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  Before  the  civil  war  (1861-65)  there  was 
no  definite  rank  in  the  U.  S.  navy  higher  than  that  of  cap- 
tain. (See  Commodore.)  The  term  captain  is  also  applied 
to  the  master  of  a  merchant-vessel. 

Cap'tion  [L.it.  captio,  a  "taking"],  in  law,  is  that  part 
of  a  legal  document,  such  as  an  indictment  or  commission, 
which  shows  the  time  and  place  where,  and  the  authority 


by  which,  it  was  made  or  executed.  It  is  of  considerable 
consequence  in  the  case  of  indictments.  While  a  caption 
is  not  strictly  a  part  of  .an  indictment,  its  absence  or  im- 
perfection may  be  of  serious  import.  Its  office  in  this  case 
is  to  state  the  style  of  the  court,  and  the  time  and  the  place 
of  its  meeting,  and  the  time  and  place  where  the  indictment 
was  found,  and  the  number  of  the  jurors  who  found  it,  though 
their  names  need  not  be  mentioned.  Care  that  it  be  prop- 
erly drawn  is  particularly  requisite  where  the  indictment  is 
removed  into  a  higher  court  (see  Certiorari),  in  which 
case  it  is  said  that  there  must  be  enough  in  the  caption  to 
show  that  the  inferior  court  has  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 
(The  details  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Wiiarto.x's 
"  Criminal  Law  "  and  in  Archbold's  "  Criminal  Pleading 
and  Practice,"  where  useful  forms  of  captions  are  given.) 

Capture.  See  International  Law,  by  Pres.  Theo.  D. 
WooLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Cap'ua  [Gr.  Kairuij],  an  important  city  of  ancient  Italy, 
the  capital  of  Campania,  was  situated  on  a  plain  about  2 
miles  from  the  river  Vulturnus,  and  about  18  miles  N.  of 
Naples.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  called  it  Vti/tunutm.  It  was  probably  nearly  as 
ancient  as  Rome  itself.  Capua  was  the  greatest  and  most 
opulent  city  of  Italy  about  350  B.  C.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans  in  340  B.  C,  but  it  continued  to  prosper  under 
the  Roman  power,  and  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great  cities  of  Rome  and 
Carthage.  Capua  was  noted  for  its  luxury  and  refinement. 
After  Hannibal  had  defeated  the  Roman  army  at  Canna;  in 
216  B.  C,  the  popular  party  of  Capua,  in  hopes  of  render- 
ing their  city  independent  of  Rome,  opened  their  gates  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  spent  the  winter  in  Capua  and  be- 
came enervated  by  its  luxury.  The  Romans,  having  be- 
sieged the  city  and  captured  it  in  211,  punished  its  revolt 
with  severity,  nullified  its  political  importance,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town  of  the  most  degraded 
class.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  a  popular  city  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  but  it  was  taken  and  ruined  in  456  A.  D.  by 
Gcnseric  the  Vandal.  The  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  a 
large  village  called  Santa  Maria  di  Capua,  with  9733  in- 
habitants. Here  are  visible  the  remains  of  a  grand  amphi- 
theatre. 

Capua  (anc.  CaaiUnum),  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Cascrta,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river 
Volturno,  27  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Naples.  It  is  on  the 
railway  which  connects  Naples  with  Rome,  and  is  a  mili- 
tary station  of  the  first  class.  It  was  considered  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples.  Capua  con- 
tains a  remarkable  old  cathedral,  a  college,  and  several 
convents.  It  was  founded  on  the  site  of  Casilinum,  2  or  3 
miles  E.  of  the  ancient  Capua,  in  856  A.  D.     Pop.  12,548. 

Capuchin'  [Fr.  Cappucin:  It.  Cappuccino']  Friars,  a 
branch  of  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks  which  originated 
in  Italy  in  1525.  They  derived  their  name  from  a  hood  or 
head-dress  (in  Italian  cappuccio).  They  are  a  branch  of 
the  Minorites  of  the  strictest  observance.  In  1850  they 
numbered  about  11,300.  They  are  found  in  most  countries 
of  Christendom,  and  are  said  to  be  increasing  in  numbers. 
They  have  a  few  convents  in  the  U.  S.  The  Capuchins 
are  remarkable  for  their  austere  discipline.  They  have 
never  cultivated  learning,  and  have  produced  few  eminent 
men.  One  of  the  best  known  of  its  recent  members  was 
the  late  "Father  Matthew,  the  distinguished  advocate  of 
total  abstinence.  There  is  also  an  order  of  Capuchin  nuns 
who  are  also  Franciscans  of  the  strictest  observance. 

Capuchin  Monkey,  a  species  of  South  American 
monkeys,  Cchua  capuclnus.  which  receives  its  specific  name 
from  the  cowl-like  appearance  of  the  hairy  covering  of 
its  head.  Other  species  of  the  genus  receive  the  same 
name. 

Capudan'  Pasha  (i.  e.  "captain-pasha,"  capudan 
being  a  corruption  of  the  It.  capitano),  the  high  admiral 
or  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  navy.  He  has  the 
control  of  all  naval  affairs,  appoints  all  the  oflicers  of 
the  navy,  and  is  governor  of  the  Turkish  islands  in  the 
Archipelago. 

Ca'put  IWor'tunm  [Lat.].  i.  e.  literally,  "dead  head," 
the  inert  residue  of  distillation  and  sublimation.  When 
sulphate  of  iron  is  distilled  at  a  red  heat,  it  leaves  a  res- 
idue of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which  the  alchemists  called 
caput  mortuum  vitrioli.  Its  symbol  was  a  death's  head  and 
cross-bones :  hence  caput  mortuum  signified  also  a  "  bug- 
bear." a  source  of  groundless  terror. 

Capyba'ra,  or  Capiba'ra  (Hyihochoerus  Capi/bara), 
is  the  largest  known  quadruped  of  the  order  Rodentia,  and 
belongs  to  the  family  Cavida?.  It  is  an  aquatic  animal,  a 
native  of  South  Anierica,  and  feeds  on  vegetable  food  ex- 
clusively. Its  dentition  resembles  that  of  the  cavy,  except 
that  the  grinding  teeth  are   formed  of  many  transverse 
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vlnc'e;  'in'  ^^^^U  t  t'^T  '"^"'^''"S  ^^^he  animal  ad-  [  tho  death  of  his  father,  in  211  A.  D.,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
vances  in  age.     It  is  inoffensive  and  easily  tamed.     Tho  I  and  caused  his  brother  Gela  to  be  murdered.    He  al.o  mas- 

»tacrcd  several  thuuttand  frienUg  ut'  Gcta, 
including  PupiniiiD,  tbo  great  jurii^t.  Hi^ 
reign  was  di>(graee<l  by  many  actc  of 
crui'lty  and  iiifumy.  He  was  u^t^u.<Diuutfd 
near  Edecsa  in  217  A.  D.,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mucrinuiii,  who  became  his  suc- 
cessor. The  Itath^  of  Caraealla  are  among 
the  must  (Striking  ruins  uf  Uume. 

Caraca'ra,   or  Caracarn   Eagle 
{ Poly i» run),  a  genus  of  rapacious   birds 

^^^^  peculiar  to  America,  and  regarded  as  a 

\^1[K#11^^^^S^^\SAB&  ^^z*?*  '^^^'^^^9^^^^^^^B\  connecting  link  between  the    eagle  and 

tho  vulture.  They  feed  on  carrion,  like 
the  vulture.  The  P"hfhuru$  Itraziiien^i'g, 
which  is  found  in  Brazil  and  other  parts 


Capybara. 

flesh  13  esteemed  good  food.     It  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  common  hog. 

Car,     See  Railroad  Equipment. 

Carab'idfe,  a  family  of  coleopterous  or  beetle-like  in- 
sects, equivalent  to  the  Linnrean  genus  Carabns.  Its  species 
are  very  numerous  and  of  various  habits.  Most  of  them 
are  voracious  devourers  of  other  insects  and  of  worms  ;  tho 
larva)  have  similar  propensities.  Some  of  them  are  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  with  rather  long  legs,  used  in 
pursuing  their  prey.  A  few  species  have  only  rudimentary 
wings.  Several  have  considerable  beauty  of  color  and 
lustre. 

Carabo'bo,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  hounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Caracas,  Aragua, 
and  Uuarico,  on  the  S.  by  Portugueza,  and  on  tho  W.  by 
Barinas,  Barquisimeto,  and  Coro.  The  province  of  Cojedes 
has  lately  been  detached  from  this  province,  but  nothing 
definite  being  known  of  the  boundaries  of  Cojedes,  we  treat 
of  the  two  as  one.  Area,  7300  square  miles.  The  northern 
part  of  the  province  is 
mountainous,  while  it  is 
level  in  the  S.  The  coun- 
try around  Lake  Valen- 
cia is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  the  re- 
public. The  climate  is 
very  warm,  but  is  only 
unhealthy  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  coffee,  cacao,  and 
sugar.  Chief  town,  Va- 
lencia.    Pop.  230,509. 

Car'acal  (Frlis  Car- 
acaf),  a  species  of  lynx 
found  in  the  warm  parts 
of  Asia  and  in  Africa, 
supposed  to  bo  the  same 
animal  as  that  which  tho 
ancients  called  lynx.  It 
is  larger  than  a  fox,  and 
is  powerful  enough  to  kill 
a  hound  with  ease.  Tho 
fur  of  the  ujiper  part  is 
of  a  deep  brown  or  wine- 
red,  its  ears  being  tufted 
with  long  black  hair.  It 
is  naturally  fierce,  but  is 
capable  of  being  tameil. 
and  has  been  employed 
in  hunting. 

Caracal'la  (Mariis 
AuRELn;s  Antoninis  liASSiANTs).  a  Roman  emperor,  a  son 
of  Septimiua  Sevcrus,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  188  A.  D.    On 


'!'^  \    ures  about  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  tho 
wings.     Other  species  are  known. 

Carac'aSf  a  state  of  Venezuela,  South 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho 
Caribbean  .Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Bareehjnn, 
on  tho  S.  by  (iuarico,  and  on  the  \V.  by 
Aragua  and  Carabobo.  Area,  CO.'JS  (>quaro 
miles.  Tho  surface  is  mostly  mountain- 
ous, with  fertile  vulU'va  in  the  interior. 
This  state  contains  the  best  cultivated 
districts  of  the  republic.  Capital,  Cur- 
aeas.     Pop.  173,0(2. 

Caracas,  a  city,  the  capital  of  tho 
above  province  and  of  the  republic  of 
Venezuela,  is  situated  12  miles  S.  of  La 
Guayra,  and  nearly  3000  feet  above  Iho 
level  of  the  sea:  lat.  10°  30'  50"  N.,  Ion. 
C7°  5'  W.  It  is  separated  from  La  (Juayra,  its  seaport,  by 
a  high  mountain-ridge.  It  is  liberally  supplied  with  water 
by  several  streams  which  run  through  ur  near  the  city.  Tho 
streets  are  narrow,  straight,  and  well  paved.  Among  tho 
principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  Alia 
Gracia.  Caracas  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop. 
and  contains  a  college  and  several  hospitals.  The  cliniiite 
is  healthy,  but  the  place  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  one  of 
which  in  1812  destroyed  about  12,0(10  people.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  bides, 
etc.     Pop.  in  1S()9,  17.5117. 

Cara'cci,  or  Carracci  (An.vibai.  or  Axsibale),  an 
excellent  painter,  was  bi>rn  in  Bologna  in  1560,  )|e  was 
a  pupil  of  his  uncle.  Ludovieo  Caracei,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  ns  a  founder  of  the  Bohtgnesc  school  of  paint- 
ing. The  pictures  which  he  j>ainted  in  the  Faruese  (iailcry 
in  Rome,  on  wliich  he  expended  eight  years,  are  considered 
his  beat  works.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest 
painter  of  the  Caracei  family.  I>ied  at  Rome  io  lOOU.  (See 
KuoLEu's  "Schools  of  Painting  in  Italy.") 


CaracaL 
Caraccif  or  Carracci  i  Lrnovn-o).  the  founder  o(  tho 
Bolognesc  schotd  of  painting,  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Bo- 
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logna.  was  born  in  1555.  He  was  noted  for  his  fidelity  to 
nature.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Transfiguration "  and 
"  The  Preachiug  of  John  the  Baptist."  He  had  several 
eminent  jnipils,  ineluding  Domenichino  and  Guide  Keni. 
Died  in  10 1  SI. 

Caraccio'li  (Francesco),  Prince,  an  Italian  admiral, 
born  at  Naples  about  174S.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Partheuojiian  Kepublie  formed  at  Naples  in  ITi'-s.  and 
obtained  the  command  of  a  small  fleet.  He  repulsed  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  fleet  in  1799.  After  Naples  had  surrendered 
to  the  royalists  he  was  arrested  and  hung  by  the  order 
of  Lord  Nelson  in  1799. 

Car'aeole  [Sp.  camcol],  a  French  term  used  in  horse- 
maushij)  or  the  manege  to  denote  a  semi-round  or  half- 
furu.  When  cavalr}^  advance  to  charge  in  battle  they 
sometimes  perform  caracoles  in  order  to  perplex  the 
enemy,  and  excite  a  doubt  whether  they  will  attack  the 
flank  or  the  front. 

C'arac'tacus,  or  C'ara'doc,  a  brave  king  of  the  Si- 
lurcs.  a  tribe  of  ancient  Briions  who  lived  in  Wales.  He 
resisted  the  Roman  invading  armies  for  nine  years,  but 
was  at  length  defeated,  and  was  carried  a  captive  to  Rome 
in  51  A.  D.  His  dcj^ortment  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius  was  admired  by  the  Romans,  who  treated 
him  with  clemency. 

Cara'doc  Sand'stone,  a  deposit  originally  described 
by  JIurchison  as  oue  of  the  principal  members  of  his 
lower  Silurian  series.  It  is  found  at  Caer  Caradoc,  in 
Shropshire,  and  is  remai'kably  rich  in  trilobites.  Among 
the  other  fossils  of  this  deposit  are  Braehiopoda  and  Grap- 
tolites.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  in  some  places  reaches 
9000  feet. 

Cara'fa  de  Colobra'no  (Michele),  an  Italian  musi- 
cian and  composer,  liorn  at  Naples  Nov.  28,  17S5.  He  be- 
came a  resident  of  Paris  about  1S21.  Among  his  works 
are  operas  entitled  "  II  Sonnambulo  "  and  "  Massaniello." 
Died  July  28,  1872. 

Caraites.     See  K.^raites.  by  Rev.  S.  Adler,  Ph.  D. 

C'ar'alis,  or  Cal'aris,  the  capital  or  chief  town  of 
ancient  Sanlinia,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Car- 
thaginians before  the  Second  Punic  war.  It  had  a  good 
port,  and  was  for  many  centuries  an  important  place.  The 
site  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  Ciigliari. 

Carambo'la,  an  East  India  fruit  produced  by  the 
Aren-lica  Curamholn,  a  small  evergreen  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Oxalidacea;.  The  fruit  is  about  as  large  as  a  duck's 
egg,  and  has  five  longitudinal  ribs,  with  a  thin,  smooth, 
yellow  rind.  The  pulp  has  an  agreeable  flavor  (sweet  or 
acid),  and  is  used  in  making  sherbets,  tarts,  etc.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  generally-cultivated  fruits  in  India,  and  is 
sometimes  called  Coromandel  gooseberry.  The  tree  has 
irritable  or  sensitive  leaves,  and  exhibits  in  a  remarkaijle 
degree  the  phenomenon  called  sleep  of  plants.  The  acid 
fruit  called  bllimbi  grows  on  another  species  of  Averrlioa. 

Car'amel  [said  to  be  from  Lat.  eanna,  '*cane,"  and  meJ^ 
"honey  "  or  "  sugar,"  j".  e,  "cane-sugar"],  a  name  given  to 
the  dark-brown  substance  produced  by  burning  sugar  or 
exposing  it  to  a  great  heat.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  roasting  cofi'ee  and  malt.  It  is  used  to  color  wine 
and  to  adulterate  coffee.  Caramel  is  also  a  sort  of  confec- 
tionery. 

Cara'na  Resin,  or  Gum-Cara'na,  the  product  of 
an  unknown  South  American  tree.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  melts  at  a  low  temperature. 

Cara'pa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Meliacen;,  na- 
tives of  warm  climates.  Vnrapa  Gtiuinennis  is  a  large  tree 
called  anderaba,  which  grows  in  Guiana,  and  has  large 
pinnate  leaves.  Its  bark  is  reputed  a  valuable  febrifuge, 
and  is  used  in  tanning.  Masts  of  ships  are  made  of  the 
trunks.  Lamp  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  this  tree 
and  from  those  of  the  Carapa  Gitiiieennis^  which  is  a  native 
of  Guinea.  Its  oil  is  used  to  jirotect  the  bodies  of  the  na- 
tives from  the  bites  of  insects. 

Car'apace,  the  upper  shell  or  dorsal  shield  of  ehelo- 
nian  reptiles  (turtles  and  tortoises)  and  of  the  Crustacea 
Malacostraca  (crabs  and  lobsters).  In  the  Chelonia  it  is 
chiefly  an  expansion  of  the  ril>s  covered  by  a  thick  layer 
of  horny  substance.  The  latter  is  most  peculiar  in  the 
hawk's-inll  turtle,  furnishing  the  tortoise-shell  of  commerce. 

Caraquetto,  Lower,  a  port  of  entry  in  Gloucester 
CO.,  New  Brunswick,  has  a  good  harbor  and  extensive  fish- 
eries. Pop.  about  1500. — The  settlement  of  Upper  Cara- 
QUETTE.  in  the  same  parish,  has  about  000  inhabitants. 

Carasco'sa  (Michele),  born  in  Sicily:  was  an  officer 
successively  in  the  armies  of  King  Ferdinand,  the  Neapoli- 
tan republic.  King  Joseph,  and  Joachim  Murat ;  signed  the 
convention  of  Casalanza ;  was  made  minister  of  war ;  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolution;  was  defeated;  fled  to 


London,  and  fell  therein  a  duel.     His  "Memoires  sur  la  Re- 
volution de  Naples  en  1821"  appeared  in  London  in  182a. 

Car'at  [from  the  Or.  KepaTtoi-,  a  "little  horn:"  a  "pod" 
of  the  locust  tree :  also  a  minute  weight],  a  term  used  by 
jewellers  in  weighing  gold  and  precious  stones.  For  dia- 
monds a  carat  is  three  and  one-sixth  troy  grains,  a  "  carat 
grain  "being  one-fourth  of  this.  In  assaying  gold,  cither 
the  pound,  ounce,  or  any  other  weight  is  divided  into 
twentj'-four  parts,  in  order  to  designate  the  proportion  of 
pure  gold  in  an  alloy  with  another  metal  or  metals.  That 
which  contains  ||  of  gold  is  said  to  be  "twenty-two  carats 
fine."     There  is  here  no  absolute  designation  of  weight. 

Carau'sius,  one  of  the  three  Augusti  who  shared  the 
rule  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  years  A.  D.  280  and 
204,  and  emperor  of  Britain,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  whom  so  little  is  known,  except  results, 
that  scarcely  any  history  does  justice  to  the  extraordinary 
ability  which  first  discovered  and  developed  the  real  bent 
of  Saxon  and  Dutch  genius  for  the  naval  service.  He  was 
a  Menapian,  that  is.  a  member  of  a  confederation  ( Jlcen- 
aft)  which  inhabited  the  debatable  or  sea-land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  Maas,  and  .Schclde,  a  coast  which  has  given 
birth  to  the  greatest  admiral  of  the  world,  Ruyter.  and  to 
Tromp,  in  Holland,  and  in  France,  to  John  Bart  and  Du- 
qucsnc.  Whether  he  was  of  noble  and  conspicuous  or  of 
humble  parentage  is  not  certain,  neither  his  real  name,  for 
Carausius  is  most  probably  a  Latin  corruption  of  one  whose 
base  was  Karl.  Nothing  is  stated  of  his  birth,  youth,  and 
education,  nor  of  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  high  rank, 
extensive  influence,  and  vast  power,  except  a  brief  notice 
of  his  co-operation  in  putting  down  the  relicllion  of  the 
Bagaudae,  A.  D.  285,  in  Gaul.  His  name,  indeed,  in  gen- 
eral history,  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
alted position  of  "count  of  the  Saxon  shore"  "and  admiral 
of  the  northern  seas" — a  maritime  jurisdiction  which  would 
have  satisfied  even  the  towering  ambition  of  a  Wallcnstein. 
His  services  were  so  brilliant  in  this  connection  that  the 
Britons,  suffering  from  the  depredations  of  the  Saxon  and 
Frank  pirates,  whom  he  had  first  beaten  into  submission 
and  then  converted  through  admiration  into  devoted  allies, 
besought  him  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  their  island. 
Having  organized  a  marine  victorious  against  the  pirates, 
which  before  his  advent  had  filled  the  "narrow  seas."  and  once 
in  possession  of  Britain,  he  established  a  navy  which  over- 
threw so  triumphantly  all  that  Rome  could  marshal  against 
him  that  the  two  Augusti,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  the  Third,  as  contemporary  coins  attest. 
Space  being  denied  to  do  more  than  tiash  a  telegraphic 
indication  of  the  magnitude  and  brilliancy  of  Carausius, 
the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  three  books  which  contain 
all  that  is  known  of  this  wonderful  man  :  Dr.  William 
Stukeley's  "  Medallio  History  of  Slarcus  Aurelius  A'alcr- 
ius  Carausius,  emperor  in  Britain,"  1757;  Guenebrier's 
less  exteusive  but  even  more  satisfactory  treatise,  both 
in  the  De  Peyster  alcove  N.  Y.  Historical  Society;  and 
"  Carausius,"  1858,  and  "  Ancient,  Mediajval,  and  Modern 
Netherlands,"  1859,  by  the  author  of  this  article,  the  two  last 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  years,  without  regard  to  expense 
in  the  collection  of  authorities.  Carausius  maintained  him- 
self as  iudepcudeut  monarch  of  Britain  and  of  a  Frank  con- 
federation at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  for  about  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  destroyed  two  Roman  fleets  or  navies  : 
carried  his  arms  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  chastised 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  leaving  a  name  whose  mention  in  their 
songs  and  traditions  testified  the  respect  he  inspired.  Ossian 
in  his  pdems  gives  him  the  most  appropriate  title  of  "  King 
of  Ships."  He  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Scverus,  constructed  a 
trophy  or  triumphal  memorial  which  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  learned,  until  it  was  wantonly  destroyed  within  a 
ceutury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  a  stream  which  takes 
its  name  from  him.  His  munificence  attracted  the  finest 
artists  of  the  day  to  his  island  empire,  of  whose  ability  nu- 
merous specimens  exist  in  coins  exquisite  for  the  period, 
some  of  which  bear  the  efiigies  of  Carausius  and  his  em- 
press. Queen  Oriuna.  He  established  a  fair  at  Sturbich 
or  Stourbridge,  near  Cambridge,  that  continues  to  exist 
until  this  d.ay,  and  a  water-communication  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Peterborough  rivers  by  means  of  a  canal 
known  as  the  Car-die  or  dyke,  which  served  for  the  three- 
fold purpose  of  obviating  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
Cimbrie  Ocean,  for  military  communication,  and  for  drain- 
age, especially  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens.  Of  this  vestiges 
still  exist.  In  the  midst  of  his  developing  military  power, 
administrative  sagacity,  general  munificence,  and  prescient 
organization,  he  was  assassinateil  at  York,  the  vicarian  or 
Roman  capital  of  Britain,  A.  D.  29.3-294.  by  his  prime  min- 
ister and  confidential  friend,  Allectus — a  name  by  some  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  title  indicative  of  office  than  a  proper 
appellation.  The  military  and  naval  preparation  of  Carau- 
sius enabled  the  traitor  to  maintain  his  usurped  dominion 
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for  three  years,  when  the  Roman  power,  under  the  csesar 
Constautius  Chlorus  and  hia  licutcnaut-gfueral  Asclepioda- 
tus,  made  a  triple  invasion  up  the  Bristol  Channel  from  the 
W.,  across  the  Channel  from  the  S..  and  up  the  Thames  from 
the  E.,  and  put  an  end  to  the  independent  sovereignty»f 
Britain,  and  reunited  it  to  the  empire  by  a  series  of  con- 
flicts, the  last  in  the  streets  of  Loudon.  In  the  most  im- 
portant, in  the  \V.,  AUectus  was  slain.  Of  all  the  series 
of  monarchs,  two  decidedly  among  the  greatest  or  ablest 
who  have  honored  the  British  crown  by  the  wearing  of  it 
were  the  Hollanders  Carausius  of  Menajda  and  AVilliam 
III.  of  Orange.  J.  Watts  tie  Pkystek. 

Carava'ca,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jlurcia, 
is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Murcia.  It  has 
an  old  castle,  a  college,  and  a  fine  church.  Excellent  wine 
is  produced  in  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  0S;i9. 

Carava'ggio,  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Bergamo,  ;iS  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Milan.  Here  are  two 
handsome  churches.  The  melons  of  this  place  arc  noted 
throughout  Italy.     Pop.  5535. 

Caravaggio,  da  (MionAEL  Asgelo),  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Caravaggio  in  15(Ub  His  priipcr  name 
was  JIkhael  Axgelo  AjiEitifiiii  (or  MoRir;i|.  He  imitated 
no  model  except  nature,  and  formed  an  original  style.  lie 
excelled  in  chiaroscuro  and  coloring.  His  wild  and 
gloomy  character  is  reflected  in  his  works.  Among  his 
masterpieces  are  a  ''  ,Supper  at  Enimaus"  and  *'  The  Fraud- 
ulent Gamblers."  His  temper  was  quarrelsome.  Died  in 
1609. 

Car'avan  [Arabic  and  Persian  Icarawdii],  a  company 
of  merchants  or  pilgrims  who  associate  together  in  order 
to  traverse  with  greater  security  the  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  those  regions  has 
been  from  the  remotest  ages  carried  on  chiefly  by  caravans 
of  camels.  In  Mohammedan  countries  large  caravans  of 
pilgrims  are  annually  assembled  to  perform  the  journey  to 
Mecca.  The  most  important  regular  caravans  are  those 
which  annually  travel  to  Mecca  from  the  three  following 
points — Damascus,  Cairo,  and  Babylon.  The  caravan  of 
Damascus  is  said  to  consist  of  more  than  30,000  pilgrims 
and  merchants,  many  of  whom  are  Europeans.  Each 
caravan  is  under  the  command  of  a  chief. 

Caravan'serai',  or  Caravan'sary  [Arabic  karawSn, 
a  "  caravan,"  and  uenli,  a  "  i)alace"  or  "  inn  "],  also  called 
Khan,  an  Oriental  public-house  or  unfurnished  inn  for 
the  shelter  and  lodging  of  travellers  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  travellers  in  those  regions  usually  carry  their  own 
food  with  them.  Each  of  these  inns  is  commonly  a  square 
building  of  four  wings  built  round  a  courtyard,  in  which 
the  beasts  of  burden  are  confined.  There  is  always  a  well 
or  spring  of  water  in  it.  The  wings  are  divided  into  small 
lodging-rooms,  in  which  the  traveller  finds  no  bed  or  furni- 
ture but  that  which  he  carries  with  him.  In  many  caravan- 
serais the  hospitality  is  gratuitous.  It  was  in  the  stable 
of  one  of  them  (called  Inns  in  the  Bible)  that  our  Saviour 
was  born. 

Car'away  {C((nim  Cunii),  a  plant  of  tlic  order  I'm- 
bellifcriv,  grows  wild  in  .'Southern  Europe  and  in  some  parts 
of  Asia.  It  is  cultivated  in  Europe  ami  America  for  its 
aromatic  seeds  (carpels),  which  arc  used  in  medicine  as  a 
carminative  and  tonic.  They  are  also  used  as  a  condiment 
by  confectioners,  pastrv-cooks,  and  perfumers.  Their  aro- 
matic principles  depend  on  a  volatile  oil  called  oil  of  cara- 
way, which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  crushed  seeds 
with  water.  It  is  administered  by  physicians  to  correct 
the  nauseating  and  griping  tendencies  of  some  cathartic 
medicines. 

Caibazo'tic  Ac'id,  or  Pi'cric  Acid  (C6n3(N02)30), 
a  bitter  crvstallizable  acid,  composed  of  carbon,  nitrogen 
(azote),  and  oxvgen,  .and  obtained  by  the  actum  of  nitric 
acid  on  indigo,  on  carbolic  acid,  and  on  many  other  organic 
substances.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals,  which 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolve  in  eighty  or  ninety 
times  their  weight  of  cold  water.  It  is  !in  important  dye- 
stulf.  When  silk  which  has  been  treated  with  a  uiordan 
of  alum  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  this  acid,  it  is  dyed 
of  a  beautiful  permanent  yellow  color.  The  picrale  (car- 
bazotate)  of  potassium,  when  heated,  explodes  with  tre- 
mendous violence,  and  was  used  in  the  !•  ranco-1  russian 
war  in  blowing  up  bridges,  etc.  As  this  salt  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  the  acid  has  been  proposed  as  a  test  lor 
potash.     It  is  sometimes  called  nitro-idienisie  acid. 

Car'bidcs,  formerly  called  Carburets,  are  chemical 
compounds  of  carbon  with  a  metal.  -None  ol  them  occur 
in  a  natural  state. 

Car'biiie,  or  Car'abinc  [It.  r„r„f,;m,.  probably  from 
cantbin,  a  light-horseman  among  the  Arabs),  a  light  mus- 
ket, a  firearm  used  by  cavalry  and  artillery,  is  shorter  in 


the  barrel  than  the  infantry  musket  or  rifle.  The  best  car- 
bines are  now  rifled.  The  American  breech-loading  car 
bine  has  usually  a  barrel  about  twenty-two  inches  long, 
has  a  long  range,  ami  may  be  fired  with  rapidity.  ( Sc; 
SMALI.-AB1I.S,  by  Uex.  p.  V'.  IUuneii,  V.  .S.  .Army.) 

Car'bo  (Cneits  PAi'iitirs),  a  Roman  general  wlm  wa- 
elected  consul  in  SO  li.  C,  and  was  a  partisan  of  .Mariu>  io 
the  civil  war  that  ensued.  He  comuiandvd  in  a  bulilv 
against  Sulla  at  Clusium,  and  soon  after  that  event  was  de- 
feated liy  Metcllus  at  Favenlia.  Having  fled  to  Africa,  h- 
was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  !*2  U.  C. 

Carbohy'drogens,  or  Ilydrocar'bons,  in  organic 
chemistry,  a  series  of  compounds,  eomoosed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  such  proportions  that  the  members  of  the 
group  differ  from  each  other  in  definite  and  regular  num- 
bers of  atoms.  The  best-marke<l  group  of  carbohydrogenc 
commences  with  methylene  (CHv),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  step  in  the  series,  and  by  the  successive  addi. 
tion  of  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  we  obtain  ethy- 
lene orolefiant  gas  (C-^IU).  propylene  or  jiropenc  (C^IIs),  etc. 

rarbol'io  Acid,  also  called  Phon'ic  Acid,  Phc'- 
nol,  and  I'ar'bol,  a  substance  discovered  liy  Uiingo  in 
IS.'U.  is  obtained  by  repeated  distillation  of  eoal-tnr  at  a 
morleratcly  elevatetl  temperature.  Its  formula  (new  nota- 
tion) is  CoHs.oH.  When  jture  it  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles,  which  li((uefy  on  the  addition  of  a  sinull  amount 
of  water.  It  dissolves  in  twenty  parts  of  water  by  weight, 
and  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  oils.  Speeilic  gravity, 
I.OOn.  It  melts  at  U.^°  K.,  ami  boils  at  :lj0°,  and  is  inflan'i- 
mable.  In  odor,  taste,  and  caustic  jiroperly  it  resembles 
wooil-ereasote,  for  which,  indeed,  it  is  often  sold.  It  is 
not,  chemically,  an  acid,  lieing  more  allied  to  the  aromatic 
alcohols.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it  causes  at  first  a 
sense  of  burning,  with  the  ]i]»pearauee  of  a  white  spot,  and 
then  the  loss  (ti  sensibility  in  the  part.  This  aim-sthetic 
action  has  been  recently  ajiplied  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  most  important  jiropcrty  of  carbolic  ueid  is  its  in- 
fluence upon  organic  matter  and  living  organisms  as  an 
antisejitic  and  clisinfoctant.  It  coagulates  albumen  (when 
warm)  by  abstracting  its  water.  This  enables  it  to  pre- 
serve animal  tissues  from  iiutrefaction  for  some  time,  but 
not  so  cfTectually  as  alcohol.  It  is  destructive  to  minute 
forms  of  life,  and  has  hence  been  generally  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  disinfectants.  Lister  of  (ilasgow 
has  especially  advocated  its  use  in  connection  with  the 
"  germ-theipry  "  of  disease.  Doubts  have  been  recently  east 
upon  its  value  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Parkes  in  Eng- 
land, Ilr.  Hill  in  the  V.  S.,  and  others.  It  is  certainly  a 
feeble  deodorizer  as  compared  with  chlorine.  Intenially, 
it  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  many  iliscaj^es  with 
benefit,  especially  in  cancer.  Locally  applied,  in  solution 
with  water  or  oil,  it  lessens  considerably  the  tendency  to 
suppuration.  (Sec  Asfiis  Smith,  M.  D..  "On  Disinfection." 
Edinburgh,  ISfi'.l;  A.  E.  Sassom.  ,M.  D.,  "  The  Antiseptic 
System."  London,  IS'I  ;  ami  I.  II.  But.,  .M.  D..  "  American 
jiMirnal  of  Meilieal  Sciences."  July,  ISVL'.)  (Sec  al.'ii  the 
article  Piiexol,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Ciiandi.ku,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Hkmiy  IIaktsiioiink. 

Car'bon  [Lat.  mrhn.  "n  coal"],  symbol  C.  an  im- 
portant chemical  element  or  simple  substance  which  is 
abundant  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms. 
It  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  coinbinations. 
being  the  combustible  base  of  charcoal  ami  fossil  coal.  It 
also  occurs  uncombined  in  the  diamond,  which  is  mire  crys- 
tallizeil  carbon,  and  in  graphite  or  plumbago.  Its  atomic 
weight  is  (1.  or.  according  to  the  new  notation,  12.  It  is 
remarkable  fiu-  its  ullotropic  character,  and  is  extremely 
infusible  and  unalterable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is 
the  only  element  that  is  always  jiresent  in  animal  and 
vegetable  subs  ances.  In  its  ordinary  forms  it  is  a  g' od 
condiH-tor  of  electricity,  but  the  diamond  is  a  non-conduc- 
tor. I'nited  with  oxvgen.  it  forms  carbonic  acid  (COjl, 
which  occurs  in  the  nimosphere.  in  limestone,  marble,  clolo- 
mite,  etc.  (See  Cahboxic  Aiii>.)  Willi  nitrogen  it  forms 
an  important  eonipiumd  called  cyanogen.  In  plants  and 
animals  it  occurs  as  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of 
wood,  gum,  starch,  sugar,  oil,  gelatin,  fibrin. etc.,  in  which 
it  is  combined  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  various 
forms  of  carbon  are  combustible,  but  I  hey  are  not  atf.cted 
bv  any  degree  of  heat  except  in  the  presence  <.f  air  or 
oxvgen.  Carbon  resists  the  action  of  many  reagents  whicli 
ait"er  other  simple  substances.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  known 
liquids.  In  the  classification  of  the  elements  it  is  arranged 
with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  boron,  which  are  called 
tctratomie  melaloids,  or  non-metallic  substances.  .\  coiii- 
p.iuiid  of  carbon  with  a  metal  is  ealle.l  a  carbide  or  carl.uret. 
Coke  and  lampblack  are  more  or  less  impure  artificial  forms 
of  carbon. 

Carbon,  a  county  in  Easlem  Penn«ylvania.     Area.  400 
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square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lehigh  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Mahoning  and  other  creeks.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain, 
and  traversed  by  several  other  high  ridges.  This  county 
derives  its  name  and  its  prosperity  from  its  rich  mines  of 
good  anthracite  coal.  The  stratum  or  bed  of  coal  near  the 
top  of  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain  is  about  fifty  feet  thick. 
Wheat,  corn,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief 
crops  raised.  Lumber  is  manufactured  quite  extensively. 
Carbon  county  is  iutei'sected  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  K.  II. 
Capital,  Mauch  Chunk.     Pop.  28,144. 

Carbon,  a  county  of  Wyoming  Territory,  bordering  on 

Colorado.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Medicine  Bow  River.  The 
surface  is  diversified  and  mountainous,  and  partly  occupied 
by  elevated  plains.  The  southern  part  is  traversed  by  the 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains.  Iron  and  good  liguitie  coal 
abound  here.  The  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  passes  through  this 
county.     Capital.  Rawlings  Springs.     Pop.  1368. 

Carbon,  a   township    of    Huntingdon    co.,  Pa.      Pop. 

Carbon,  a  post-village  of  Carbon  co.,  Wy.,  on  the 
Union  Pacitic  R.  R.,  S'^  miles  N.  W.  of  Laramie,  has  coal- 
mines which  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
It  is  7008  feet  above  the  sea. 

Carbona'ri  is  the  name  of  a  secret  political  society, 
founded  during  the  French  rule  in  Naples  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  Naples  the  society  rapidly  increased.  In  1820 
they  organized  branches  in  France,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  Pahs 
became  their  head-quarters.  After  the  revohition  of  1S3U 
the  society  disappeared,  although  as  late  as  1841  a  society 
of  Carbonari  was  found  to  exist  in  Southern  France.  In 
the  revolution  of  1848  they  took  no  part. 

Car'bonated  (or  Acid'ulous)  Wa'ters  are  those 
■which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
term  is  applied  to  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Seltzer,  Pyr- 
mont,  Salzbrunn,  and  Reinerz.  Such  waters  sparkle  much 
when  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  They  are  re- 
freshing and  exhilarating,  and  are  useful  in  some  disordered 
states  of  the  stomach.  At  St.  Nectaire.  in  France  ( Puy-de- 
Dome),  the  proportion  of  gas  condensed  in  the  water  is 
said  to  be  as  four  volumes  to  one;  in  most  waters  it  is 
much  less. 

Car'bonates,  salts  containing  carbonic  acid.  They 
may  be  easily  iilentitied  by  the  effervescence  which  results 
when  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid.  Of  this  numerous  class  of  salts  the  most 
important  are  carbonate  of  Ume,  which  occurs  in  the  form 
of  limestone,  marble,  etc.,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  car- 
bonate of  soda.  (See  Potash  and  Soda,  by  Prof.  C.  F. 
Chandler.)  Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  is  called  Cal- 
careous Scar  (which  see). 

Carbon  Bisulphide  is  a  heavy,  clear  liquid  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  sulphur,  very  volatile  and  very  in- 
flammable. It  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two 
of  sulphur,  and  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  sulphur 
over  red-hot  charcoal.  Its  symbol  is  CSj.  It  has  great 
solvent  power,  and  is  largely  used  in  chemistry  and  the 
arts  as  a  solvent  of  caoutchouc  and  other  organic  matters. 
This  compound  is  a  sulphur  acid,  and  when  combined  with 
sulphur  bases  it  produces  compounds  of  the  class  known 
as  sulpho-carbonates. 

Car'bondale,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  III.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central,  Grand  Tower  and  Carbondale. 
and  Carbondale  and  Shawnectown  R.  Rs.,  27  miles  E.  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  the  seat  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  to'iacco,  fruit, 
lumber,  building-stone,  and  farm  produce,  and  has  one 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  2400;  of  township.  .3370. 

Andrew  Lice,  Ed.  '•  Observer." 

Carbondale,  a  post-village  of  Osage  co..  Kan.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Lawrence  and  South-eastern  R.  Rs..  68  miles  from  Atchi- 
son.    It  has  extensive  mines  of  coal. 

Carbondale,  a  city  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  is  on  the 
Lackawanna  River,  and  at  the  head  or  north-eastern  end 
of  the  Lackawanna  Valley.  It  is  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  R.  R..  about  17  miles  N.  E.  of  Scranton.  and  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  a  branch  railroad  which  connects 
with  the  Erie  R.  R.  at  Susquehanna.  It  contains  about 
nine  churches,  one  national  bank,  one  savings  bank,  and 
two  newspaper-offices.  Large  quantities  of  anthracite  coal 
are  mined  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  6303,  or.  including  Car- 
bondale township,  7114.     Ed.  Carboxdale  "Advance." 

Carbonear',  a  port  of  entry  of  Newfoundland,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Conception  Bay,  31  miles  from  St.  John's.     It 


has  an  extensive  trade  in  fish,  a  commercial  and  a  gram- 
mar school.     Pop.  about  2000. 

Carbon'ic  Acid  is  the  popular  and  former  scientific 
name  of  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  atom  of  carbon  to  two  of  oxygen.  It  is  called 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  Carbonic  oxide.  Carbon 
DIOXIDE,  or  Carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  easily  prepared  by 
putting  marble-dust  or  chalk  into  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  latter  acid,  combining  with  the  "lime, 
sets  free  the  carbonic  acid  as  a  colorless,  slightly  pungent 
gas  of  the  specific  gravity  1.524.  When  this  gas  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  atmospheres  at  32°  F.,  it 
becomes  a  light  limpid  liquid,  without  acid  properties, 
readily  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  with  water 
or  fixed  oils.  When  this  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in 
the  open  air,  it  produces  cold  so  intense  that  the  unevap- 
orated  residue  of  the  liquid  solidifies  into  a  snow-like  sub- 
stance, below  100°  F.  in  temperature.  By  evaporating  this 
substance  in  a  vacuum  the  spirit-thermometer  can  be  made 
to  fall  to  — 160°  F.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  regarded  by  many 
authorities  as  poisonous,  while  others  assert  that  it  destroys 
life  by  exclusion  of  oxygen,  like  water  in  drowning.  These 
last  authorities  state  that  the  narcotic  eff"ects  attributed  to 
this  gas  are  really  due  to  the  presence  of  earbonous  oxide 
(CO),  which  is  an  undoubted  poison.  {See  article  nest  be- 
low.) The  choke-damp  of  coal-mines  contains  both  these 
gases.  Carbonic  acid  is  a  constant  result  of  ordinary  com- 
bustion and  fermentation,  and  of  the  respiration  of  animals. 
It  furnishes  to  plants,  through  their  leaves,  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  their  nourishment. 

Carbon'ic  Ox'ide,  called  in  the  new  nomenclature 
Carbonous  Oxide  or  Carbon  3Ionoxide  (symbol 
CO),  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  carbon  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen,  has  the  atomic  weight  of  14  or  (new)  28.  It  is 
fatally  deleterious  to  animals  if  they  inhale  it.  and  extin- 
guishes flame,  but  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame  in  contact  with 
air,  and  thus  forms  carbonic  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  and 
insipid  gas,  which  has  never  been  liqi^efied  nor  solidified. 
Specific  gravity,  .9f57.  It  does  not  occur  naturally,  but 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oxalic 
acid,  by  passing  carbonic  acid  over  red-hot  charcoal,  or  by 
heating  to  redness  chalk  or  pounded  marble  with  iron- 
filings  or  zinc.  Even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  acts 
as  a  n.areotic  poison  to  those  who  inhale  it.  This  gas  does 
not  perform  any  active  part  in  natural  phenomena,  but  in 
the  reduction  of  ores,  as  in  the  blast  furnace,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Carbonic  oxide,  in  the  new  nomenclature,  is  a  name  for 
Carbonic  Acid  (which  see). 

Carbonirerous  [from  the  Lat.  carlo,  "coal."  and 
/(TO,  to  "  bear"'],  producing  or  containing  carbon  or  coal, 
a  geological  term  ajiplied  to  the  strata  of  rocks  which  are 
connected  with  the  coal-beds  and  arc  interstratified  with 
them.  The  period  which  followed  the  Devonian  age  is 
called  by  some  geologists  the  carboniferous  age.  It  was  the 
third  and  last  age  of  the  palaeozoic  era. 

Carboniferous  Formation,  the  series  of  rocks 
(sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  etc.)  which  occur  in  con- 
nection and  alternation  with  the  coal-beds,  and  were  depos- 
ited during  the  carboniferous  age.  (See  Coal  and  An- 
thracite, by  Prof.  J.  vS.  Newberry,  M.  B.  LL.D.) 

Carboniferous  Limestone^  sometimes  called  Sub- 
Carboniferous  or  3Iountain  Limestone,  is  one  of 

the  lower  and  older  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  system.  It 
mostly  contains  magnesia,  is  of  coralline  formation,  and  is 
rich  in  organic  remains,  among  whicli  are  many  encrinites 
or  Crinoidea  and  marine  shells.  This  limestone  is  largely 
developed  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  in  England,  in 
Russia.  Germany,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  parts  of  the 
U.  S.     Some  varieties  of  it  are  valuable  for  building-stonc. 

Carboniferous  System,  the  name  given  to  the  strata 
which  were  deposited  during  the  carboniferous  age  of  geol- 
ogy, and  which  are  interjiosed  between  the  Devonian  sys- 
tem and  the  Permian  strata.  Most  of  the  great  coal-fields 
of  the  world  belong  to  this  system  of  formation,  which  is 
largely  developed  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  lower  and  older  member 
of  the  carboniferous  system  in  England  and  Western  Eu- 
rope generally,  as  well  as  in  North  America,  is  a  vast  de- 
posit of  coralline  limestone,  crystalline  for  the  most  part, 
and  abounding  in  shells,  encrinites.  and  corals.  It  has 
long  been  known  as  the  mountain  limestone,  from  its  large 
development  in  the  mouotain  districts  of  Yorkshire.  Derby- 
shire, and  Lancashire,  where  it  is  the  source  of  much  pictu- 
resque beauty.  (See  Cabboniferocs  Limestone.)  Among 
the  limestones  are  many  bands  of  coal,  some  thick  enough 
and  good  enough  to  pay  for  working.  In  other  parts  of 
England,  and  in  Russia,  very  poor  and  imperfect  coal- 
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measures  represent  the  carboniferous  limestone.    In  Ireland 
there  is  a  jieouliar  sandy  deposit  of  the  same  a(5e. 

Over  the  carboniferous  limestone  lies  the  millstone  grit, 
a  rook  occasionally  represented  by  bituminous  shales  and 
covered  by  ]icbbly  grits.  Hero  come  in  some  of  those 
valuable  deposits  of  iron  more  common  amoni;  the  coal- 
measures,  but  helping  to  give  value  to  the  middle  part  of 
the  carboniferous  system.  Here  also  are  valuable  building- 
stones. 

The  natural  divisions  between  the  beds  of  limestone  and 
its  numerous  crevices  and  caverns  are  oflcu  tilled,  more  or 
•less  completely,  with  ores  of  lead  and  zinc.  Uieh  masses 
of  galena  occupy  the  fissures,  largo  deposits  of  calamine 
fill  the  interspaces  between  tho  beds,  and  where  none  of 
these  valuable  minerals  exist,  largo  bodies  of  water  accu- 
mulate, and  occasionally  make  their  way  out  in  springs  or 
are  available  when  tapped  by  accident  or  intention. 

Much  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  of  organic  origin, 
and  .appears  to  have  lieen  deposited  in  a  coral  sea,  not  fur 
from  islands  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
almost  perfect  identity  of  species  observable  when  fossils 
obtained  from  the  quarries  in  Central  Europe  are  com- 
pared with  others  from  high  northern  districts  either  in 
Europe  or  North  America  renders  it  highly  ]irobablc  that 
a  remarkable  uniformity  of  climate  prevailed  at  that  time 
over  the  whole  northern  heuiisj>here.  Tho  nature  of  tho 
prevailing  fossils — goniatites,  orthoceratites,  etc.  among 
tho  univalves,  and  the  numerous  species  of  terebratula 
and  spirifer  among  tho  bivalves — points  to  conditions  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  have  since  affected  the  same  districts. 
Over  the  millstone  grit  come  the  sandstones  and  shales 
that  contain  the  coal-measures,  the  lower  part  of  which  in 
England  is  most  prolific  in  coal.  At  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  various 
tracts  of  land  now  above  the  water  are  covered  with  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  the  carboniferous  period,  among  which 
coal  is  buried ;  and  this  coal  is  for  the  most  part  accessible. 
As  in  each  square  mile  of  country  there  are  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  square  yards  of  surface,  and  a  cubic  yaril 
of  coal  weighs  nearly  a  ton,  while  in  many  coal-fields  there 
is  an  average  of  workable  coal  from  ten  to  twenty  yards 
thick,  the  reader  may  obtain  for  himself  a  rough  but  suf- 
ficient estimate  of  the  possible  extent  of  supply  of  this 
mineral.     (See  Coal,  by  Prof.  J.  S.  NEWBEnnv.) 

The  coal-measures  abound  in  the  remains  of  plants  of 
extinct  species,  which  mostly  grow  in  marshes  or  low 
places.  The  principal  fossil  plants  found  in  this  system 
arc  Conifera?,  Equisetaceffi,  the  Lepidodendrons,  the  Sigil- 
laria,  Calamites,  and  ferns  of  colossal  size. 

Revised  by  J.  S.  NEWBEuitv. 
Car'boy,  a  large  globular  bottle  of  green  glass  pro- 
tected by  basket-work  or  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box.  Car- 
boys are  used  to  contain  acids  and  other  corrosive  liquids. 
A  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  usually  contains 
about  100  pounds  of  that  acid. 

Car'buncle  [Lat.  farhimfuliia],  a  name  given  by  lapi- 
daries to  a  beautiful  mineral  which  mineralogists  call 
pyrope.  The  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have 
been  cither  pyrope  or  a  deep-red  variety  of  precious  garnet 
which  is  very  similar  to  pyrope. 

Carbuncle  [Lat.  carbnncHliiK,  a  "small  coal"],  the 
atitliin.c  of  surgical  writers,  is  a  violent  and  painful  iuflam- 
mation.  larger  than  a  boil,  on  any  part  of  the  skin,  most 
frequently  on  the  back.  The  part  swells  and  hardens,  and, 
as  the  disease  advances,  assumes  a  livid  redness.  The 
cuticle  often  rises  in  blisters,  and  a  number  of  small  open- 
ings may  occur,  through  which  matter  escapes.  The  ori- 
gin of  carbuncle  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  it  is  usually 
attended  by  great  suffering  and  considerable  prostration. 
It  is  sometimes  fatal,  especially  to  old  people.  In  its 
treatment,  besides  supporting  the  p.atient's  strength  and 
softening  the  skin  by  warm  jioulticos,  it  is  usual  to  divide 
the  skin  early  and  freely  with  a  knife,  or  to  destroy  its 
surface  with  caustic. 

Car'btiret  [Fr.  carburc],  the  generic  term  formerly  ap- 
plied io  compounds  of  carbon  with  the  simple  elements. 
(.See  Carbides.) 

Car'burcttpcl  Ily'drogen,  a  chemical  term  applied 
to  two  gaseous  compouuds  of  cari).>u  and  hydrogen.  Tbe 
light  carburettcd  hydrogen  or  methane  is  kii..>vn  by  the 
popular  names  of  marsh-gas  and  fire-damp.  It  is  a  nearly 
odorless  gas,  evolved  abundantly  in  some  coal-mines,  where 
it  has  cau.sed  tremendous  and  fatal  explosions.  When 
pure  it  is  not  poisonous.  Its  symbol  is  ClI,.  A  mixture 
of  one  volume  of  this  with  three  volumes  ol  oxygen  ex- 
plodes with  great  violence  when  iiillamed.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  coal-gas  which  is  used  lor 
illuminating  houses  and  streets.  Tho  bicarburolled  hy- 
drogen or  etheuo  (CzUi)  ia  the  same  as  Olekiant  Gas 
(which  see). 


Carc^en'tC)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va- 
lencia, '2'1  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of  Valencia.  It  is  on  a 
fertile  plain  near  the  river  Juncar,  and  is  well  built,  licro 
are  niaiiufactures  of  liueu  and  woollen  fabrics.  Vop.  SS42. 
CaroasNonne  fane.  Citrcato),  acity  in  the  S.of  France, 
capital  of  the  ilepartment  of  Aude,  is  on  the  river  .Audo 
and  the  Canal  liu  .Midi,  61)  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of 
Toulouse.  The  river  is  hero  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  ten 
arches,  and  separates  the  old  from  the  new  town.  The  old 
town,  which  stands  on  high  ground,  ie  enclosed  by  walls 
of  great  solidity,  has  an  ancient  castle,  and  retains  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  aspect  of  a  fortress  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Carcassonne  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  ca- 
thedral, a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  a  Jiublic  library  with  about 
22,U1>U  volumes,  and  a  college.  Hero  arc  extensive  manu- 
factures of  fine  wofdieu  chdh  which  have  long  biK'n  cele- 
brated. This  city  suflTered  much  in  the  cnieadeit  against 
tho  Albigenses.     Pop.  22,173. 

Car'ccI  l^ampf  one  in  which  oil  is  pumped  up  by  in- 
ternal inachipery,  so  as  to  be  constantly  overflowing  the 
wick.     The  invention  originated  in  France. 
C  a  re  i  IK)  inn.     See  Cancer. 

Car'tlnmiiiii  [Lat.  Canlnmomiim],  a  namo  of  the  cap- 
sule and  see<l  of  several  species  of  plants  of  the  genera  Amo- 
mttm  and  Klfitiiria  ami  natural  order  Zingibcracea".  The 
capsules  are  three-celled,  and  contain  iiumerouK  seeds, 
which  are  aromatic  and  pungent,  with  a  peculiar  ami 
agreeable  taste.  They  are  used  as  a  con'liment  in  Asia 
and  tlermany.  Having  mild  cordial  and  stimulant  proper- 
ties, they  arc  used  in  medicine  and  in  combination  with 
cathartics.  The  officinal  cardamom  of  the  I'.  tS.  and  llriti^h 
Pharmaco])a*ias  is  the  seed  of  the  EUttai-ia  ('ftnlttiHomum,ii 
nati\'o  of  India.  The  cardamoms  of  commerce  are  pro- 
duced in  India,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and  Ihu  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

Car'dan  [It.  Citrdauo],  (Jerome),  a  oele>»rated  Italian 
]diilosophir,  author,  and  physician,  was  born  at  Pavta 
Sept.  21,  I  jOl,  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  Padua  in  1  J2.>,  and  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  at  Milan.  He  also  rirac- 
tised  medicine,  and  acquired  a  wide  re]nitation  as  a  pliysi- 
cian.  In  l.)J2  he  visited  .Scotland  and  cured  the  primnlc 
of  that  country  of  asthma.  He  al'terwanls  resided  sucees- 
sivcly  at  Pavfa,  ISologna,  and  Uomc.  He  was  un  astrologer, 
and  professed  to  be  nn  ailepl  in  magical  arts.  In  154i  ho 
published  in  his  •'  .\rs  Magna"  a  formula  for  the  solution 
of  cubic  equations,  which  is  called  "  Cardan's  Korluula." 
He  wrote  numerous  works  im  physics,  aslndogy.  medicine, 
astronomy,  etc.  .Among  them  are  "  He  Iteruin  (<ubtililate  " 
("On  the  .'^ubtilty  of  Things")  and  "  I)c  Kerum  Varie- 
tato"  ("On  the  Variety  of  Things").  He  died  at  Home 
Sept.  20,  luTli.  (See  his  autobiography,  entitled  "  I)e  Vita 
Propria,"  11)43;  H.  JIorlev.  "Life  of  Cardan,"  ISol.) 

Card'board  is  made  by  pasting  and  pressing  together 
a  number  of  layers  of  ]iaper,  making  either  three-,  four-, 
six-,  or  eight-sheet  boards,  liristol  board,  used  by  artists, 
is  entirely  of  white  paper;  common  card-board  is  white  on 
tho  outside  only.  Mill-board,  employed  in  bookbinding, 
is  composed  of  coarse  brown  paper,  glued  and  prcs.s<d  be- 
tween iron  rollers.  The  enamelling  of  canlboard  is  eflVcled 
by  brushing  over  it  a  mixture  of  white  lead  (China  or 
krcmnitz  white)  with  size.  .After  drying,  the  surface  is 
lightly  rubbed  with  llannci  which  has  been  dipped  in  pow- 
dered talc ;  it  is  then  jiolished  with  a  hard,  fine  brush. 

Car'doiias,  a  scaporl-town  of  Cuba,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
tlie  island,  120  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Havana,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railroad.  '  It  has  a  goo.l  harbor.  P.  7226. 
C'ar'diac  [Lat.  r.irrfi'nciu],  belonging  tl)  the  heart  or 
connected  with  the  heart.  Slonmehic  and  atimulnting 
remedies  or  cordials  are  called  cardiac  medicines  ;  the  eor- 
diac  orifice  is  tho  superior  opening  of  the  stomach. 

Cardi'ndir,  a  numerous  family  of  lauullibranehinto 
bivalve  niidlusks,  includes  those  sjiecies  in  which  the  man- 
tle is  open  anteriorlv  for  the  foot,  and  has  two  orifices,  one 
for  respiration  and'the  other  for  excretion,  as  tho  eoeklo 

f^Cttl'tlillin  riluft). 

Cardial'sia,  or  Car'dialRy  [from  ««(>!.a.  the  "heart," 

and  iAvos,  "pain"],  literally,  "  pain  in  the  heart.  Tho 
term  is  oommonlv  applied,  however,  to  the  un.asiiuM 
(heartburn)  connected  with  indigestion,  the  scat  ol  which 
is  reallv  in  the  stomach. 

fnr'diir,  a  seap..rt-town  of  South  Wales,  the  capital  of 
(Ham..rganshire.  is  on  the  river  Taff.  171  niiles  by  rail  W. 
of  L.mdon.  It  contains  a  town-ball,  n  fine  old  c.isllo 
owned  bv  the  marquis  of  Bute,  a  theatre,  and  about  Ihirly 
ehurches"  nii.l  chapels.  Itailways  exten.l  from  this  town  to 
the  mining  districts  of  South  Wales,  the  product.- 
are  exported  from  CardilT,  It  has  a  g""'l  I"'  , 
proved   by   tho  construction  of  a  magniflccnl  basiu   and 
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docks.  Coal  and  iron  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The 
population  has  increased  rapidly  since  1840.  Cardiff 
Castle,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  partly  in  ruins. 
Ilobert.  duke  of  Normandy,  was  confined  in  it  about 
twenty-seven  years  by  Henry  I.  Cromwell  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  in  1G48  by  stratagem,  after  bombarding  it  for 
three  days.     Pop.  in  1S71,  39,075. 

Cardiff^  a  post-village  of  Lafayette  township,  Onon- 
daga CO..  X.  Y.,  on  Onondaga  Creek,  is  the  place  of  the 
pretended  discovery  of  the  "Cardiff  giant,"  a  statue  of  a 
man  ten  and  a  half  feet  long,  which  was  cut  from  a  block 
of  gvpsiim  quarried  at  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  sculptured  at  Chi- 
cago, buried  for  some  months  at  Cardiff,  and  "  accidentally  " 
discovered  Oct.  16,  lSt»0.  It  was  exhibited  for  many  months 
with  great  success  as  a  petrified  giant,  but  the  fraud  was 
finaiiy  confessed  by  its  perpetrators.      Pop.  147. 

Car'dis^an,  a  seaport  of  South  Wales,  the  capital  of 
Cardiganshire,  is  on  the  river  Teify,  240  miles  by  rail  "\V, 
by  N.  from  London.  It  has  an  old  and  stately  church,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
in  llfiO.  Romantic  scenery  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
digan.    Pop.  in  1871,  Zbob. 

Cardigan  (James  Thomas  Brudenell).  Eahl  of,  an 
English  general,  born  Oct.  liJ,  1707,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  service  when  a  lieutenant-colonel  on  account  of  bul- 
lying conduct  towards  a  brother  officer,  but  was  restored 
to  his  rank,  became  known  as  a  daring  dragoon  officer,  and 
rose  in  India  to  be  a  major-general.  At  the  battle  of  Bala- 
klava  Lord  Cardigan  led  the  famous  charge  of  the  "  six  hun- 
dred."    Died  Mar,  27,  1S6S. 

Car'disjaushire,  a  maritime  county  of  South  "Wales, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Merioneth,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  E.  by  Radnor  and  Brecknock,  on  the  S.  by 
Carmarthen  and  Pembroke,  and  on  the  W.  by  Cardigan  Bay. 
Area,  ()S)."5  sciuare  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified  with 
rugged  hills,  fertile  valleys,  and  small  lakes.  The  rocks 
which  underlie  this  county  are  lower  Silurian  slates  and 
shales,  in  which  rich  veins  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  occur. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  sheep,  oats,  barley, 
butter,  slates,  and  pigs.  Capital,  Cardigan.  Pop.  in  1S71, 
72,24j. 

Car'dinal  [Lat.  cardinal^,  from  cardoy  cardinis,  a 
"hinge  "],  an  epithet  implying  importance,  and  applied  to 
the  principal  virtues,  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and 
other  objects.  The  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.  are  called  "car- 
dinal" numbers,  to  distinguish  them  from  1st,  2d,  3d,  etc., 
which  .are  called  "ordinal  "  numbers. 

Cardinal   [It.  cnrdhmh :  for  etymology  see   above], 
the  title  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  cardinals  are  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
except  the  pope,  of  whom  they  are  the  electors  and   the 
counsellors.     They  are  distinguished  by  a  searlet   hat  and 
a  short  purple  mantle  worn  over  the  rochet.     Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  in  1(>;^.0,  gave  them  the  title  of  Eminence,  which  is  ' 
still  used.    They  are  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  often  em-  i 
ploys  them  as  ambassadors,  and  a  cardinal  so  employed  is  \ 
called  a   legate  a   latere.     The  body  of  cardinals  is  called  j 
the  Sacred  College.     The  total  number  of  these  prelates  i 
has  been  for  several  centuries  limited  to  seventy,  of  whom 
six   are  bishops  of  certain  Italian  dioceses ;    fifty,  styled  ; 
cardinal-priests,  hold  their  titles   from  parishes  in   Rome  i 
(many  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  bishops  of  foreign  | 
dioceses) :  and  fourteen  are  cardinal-deacons.     The  actual  , 
number  of  cardinals  is  often  less  than  seventy.     When  the  j 
pope  dies,  a  successor  is  chosen  by  the  cardinals,  who  are 
assembled  in  conclave  at  Rome,  and  who  must  elect  one  of 
their  own  number  to  the  vacant  pontificate.     During  the  , 
election,  which  is  sometimes  protracted  several  months  by 
their    inability   to   agree,   they  are   confined   in  a   certain 
building,  formerly  tlie  Quirina!  Palace,  and  debarred  from 
intercourse  with  the  public.     (See  Conclave.) 

Cardinal,  a  post- village  of  Boulder  co,.  Col.,  2  miles 
from  Caribou.     It  has  rich  silver-mines. 

Cardinal  Ww^  (Cnrdhial  or  Cardlnahs  Virginiantte), 
called  also  Red  Bird,  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  Cardi- 
nal Finch,  and  Vir§:inia  Xightiugale,  a  native  of 
the  U.  S.,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  American  song-birds,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  plumage. 
The  bill  is  thick  and  broad,  but  not  long.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  Fringillido?.  The  back  of  the  male  is  a  dusky 
red,  and  the  rest  of  the  ]dumage  is  a  bright,  vivid  scarlet. 
It  has  on  the  crown  long  feathers  erected  into  a  conical  or 
pointed  crest,  which  it  is  said  to  raise  and  lower  at  pleas- 
ure. The  total  length  is  about  eight  inches.  It  visits  the 
Northern  States  as  a  summer  bird  of  passage,  and  passes 
the  winter  in  the  Southern  States,  where  some  of  them  re- 
main all  the  year.  Many  of  them  are  taken  to  England 
and  kept  in  cages. 
Cardinal  Flower  [so  called  from  its  bright  red  flow- 


ers, in  color  like  a  cardinal's  hat],  the  name  of  the  Lobelia 
cardiitaiis,  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Lo- 
beliacejB,  common  in  most  parts  of  the  U.  S.  in  wet 
places,  in  the  Atlantic  region.  There  is  a  similar  species 
or  a  new  variety  of  it  in  Mexico.  The  color  is  a  most  in- 
tense red. 

Cardinal  Virtues,  those  regarded  as  of  primary  im- 
portance to  character.  Among  the  ancients  they  were  jus- 
tice, prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

Car'dington,  a  post-village  of  Morrow  co..  0.,  on  the 
E.    branch  of  the  Olcntangy  River,   and   on   the   railroad 
which  connects  Cleveland  with  Columbus,  41  miles  N.  by  E. ' 
from  Columbus.     It  has  a  national  bank.     Pop.  918  j  of 
Cardington  township,  2199. 

Cardin'ia,  a  genus  of  fossil  Conchifera?.  comprising 
about  eighty-five  species,  which  extend  from  the  Silurian 
formation  to  the  lower  oolite.  They  have  an  oval  or  ob- 
long shell,  attenuated  posteriorly,  and  marked  with  lines 
of  growth  and  an  external  ligament. 

Cardi'tis,  inflammation  of  the  heart.  (See  Endocardi- 
tis and  Pericarditis.) 

Cardoon'  {Ci/tiara  carduncuhts),  a  perennial  plant  of 
the  same  genus  as  the  artichoke,  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  leaf-stalks  and 
midribs  of  the  leaves,  which  are  blanched  and  used  as  a 
salad  or  as  a  boiled  vegetable. 

Cardo'zo  (Isaac  N.),  bom  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  June  17, 
17S0,  became  in  1816  editor,  and  some  years  later  propri- 
etor, of  the  "Southern  Patriot,"  a  free-trade  journal  of  his 
native  town.  In  1820  he  published  "Notes  on  Political  Econ- 
omy." He  established  the  "  Evening  News"  in  IS^ii.  Ho 
was  active  in  commercial  afi'airs,  and.  though  opposed  to 
the  tariff"  of  1828^  was  not  of  the  extreme  nullification  party. 
He  was  drowned  in  Virginia  Aug.  26,  ISiiO. 

Cards.     See  Playing  Cards. 

Cards,  a  device  for  preparing  the  fibres  of  wool,  cotton, 
or  other  textile  material  for  the  spinning  process.  The  ope- 
ration was  formerly  performed  bj'  hand-cards,  biit  at  pres- 
ent machines  of  surprising  ingenuity  are  employed.  The 
manufacture  of  cards  is  itself  accomplished  by  wonderfully 
perfect  mechanism.  The  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  un- 
der Spinning  (which  see).  Other  forms  of  cards  are  employed 
for  currying  or  cleaning  the  hair  of  domestic  animals. 

Cardans  Benedictus.     See  Blessed  Thistle. 

Card'AVell,  a  county  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in 
the  central  part  of  Ontario,  was  formed  out  of  parts  of 
Simcoe  and  Peel  counties.     Pop.  in  1871.  16,500. 

Cardwell  (Edward),  an  English  statesman,  born  in 
Liverjmol  in  1813.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1842, 
joined  the  party  called  Peelites.  and  was  president  of  tho 
board  of  trade  from  1852  to  1855.  In  the  latter  year  ho 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Oxford.  He  became  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  1850,  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  col- 
onies in  April,  186-1.  Having  resigned  with  his  colleagues 
in  June,  1S66,  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  Gladstone  as  sec- 
retary of  state  for  war  in  Dec.,  1868. 

Career'  [Fr.  cnm'ere,  literally,  a  "track  or  course  for 
carriages  or  cars  "],  the  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run :  a 
course;  a  race;  the  entire  course  of  one's  public  life.  The 
term  was  often  applied  to  the  course  which  was  run  in  a 
tournament  or  tilt  by  two  mounted  knights  from  the  start- 
ing-place to  the  place  where  they  encountered  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lists. 

Ca'ret  [from  Lat.  careo]  signifies  *' it  is  lacking."  It 
is  the  name  of  a  character  formed  thus  A,  and  denotes  that 
some  word  or  letter  has  been  omitted, 

Carew'  (Thomas),  an  English  poet  and  courtier,  bom 
in  3  5S9.  He  was  patronized  by  Charles  I.,  in  whose  court 
he  served  as  gentleman  of  the  chamber.  He  wrote  sonnets 
and  short  lyrical  poems  which  are  remarkable  for  elegance 
and  ease.  Died  in  1639.  (The  name  Carew  is  by  some  Eng- 
lish families  of  the  name  pronounced  like  Carey.) 

Ca'rex  (gen.  cavicis),  [a  classical  Latin  word  signifying 
"  sedge"],  is  the  botanical  name  of  a  vast  genus  of  coarse 
grass-like  plants  of  the  order  Cyperaceie.  They  abound 
in  temperate  and  cold  climates,  and  are  perennial  herbs, 
often  growing  in  dense  tufts  in  swamps  and  wet  places. 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  male  and  female  flowers, 
separated  (mostly  mona^cious).  with  an  ovary  enclosed  in 
an  inflated  sac  called  a,  perigi/ninm.  Stamens  three,  rarely 
two.  More  than  450  species  of  Cnrejc  are  known,  and  150 
species  are  described  in  Gray's  "Manual  of  Botany  "  as 
natives  of  the  Northern  U.  S.  The  Cnrex  arcnoria  is 
planted  in  Holland  on  the  dikes  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
the  sandy  shores  with  its  spreading  roots  (rhizomes)  and 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Few  of  the  spe- 
cies are  good  for  pasture,  but  they  tend  to  convert  swamps 
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gradually  into  fertile  soil.  In  the  U.  S.  they  are  harvested 
in  large  quantities  from  wet  lands,  but  produce  a  poor 
quality  of  hay, 

Ca'rey,  a  ]iost-viIlage  of  Crawford  township,  Wyandot 
CO.,  O.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Findlav  branch  with  the 
Cincinnati  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R.,  iO  miles  S.  by 
Vf.  of  Sandusky.     Pop.  602. 

Carey  (Hknrv  Charles),  a  political  economist  and 
writer  of  distinction,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  iJcc.  la, 
179.'i.  He  became  in  1S21  the  head  of  the  tirm  of  Carey 
&  Lea,  publishers.  He  has  advocated  a  protective  tariff, 
and  has  written,  besides  other  works,  "The  Principles  of 
Political  Economy"  (3  vols.,  1837-10),  "The  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future"  (IS-IS),  and  "The  Principles  of 
Social  Science  "  (3  vols.,  lSa8-5y).  Ho  was  the  founder  of 
a  school  of  political  economy  whose  principles  are  consid- 
ered more  progressive  and  "liberal  than  those  of  Malthas 
and  Rieardo.  He  w.as  distinguished  especially  for  the  zeal 
with  which  he  urged  the  principle  of  protection  as  opposed 
to  that  of  free  trade.    D.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13, 1S7'J. 

Carey  (Matthew),  a  writer,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Jan.  2S,  17G0,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  emi- 
grated to  Philadelphia  in  1784,  and  became  a  bookseller. 
He  published  "The  American  Museum"  ( 1 7S7-'.i;{ ),  wrote 
several  politiciil  pamphlets  and  "  Essays  on  Political  Econ- 
omy," and  had  much  iufluenco  in  public  affairs.  Died 
Sept.  10,  1839. 

Carey  (William),  D.D.,born  in  Xorlhamptonshire, 
England,  in  Aug.,  1701,  was  a  shoemaker  in  early  life,  but 
beccmiing  impressed  with  the  duty  of  giving  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen,  he  went  to  India  in  I7(U  and  founded  the 
Baptist  mission  at  Serampore  ;  became  (1800)  professor  of 
Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and  Mahratta  at  the  College  of  Fort 
AVilliam  ;  published  a  Sanscrit  grammar,  a  Bengalee-Eng- 
lish dictionary,  and  other  works,  besides  assuming  the 
principal  labor  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
several  Oriental  languages.  Died  in  1831.  He  takes  rank 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  missionaries  for 
his  fidelity,  success,  and  learning.  (See  "Life,"  by  J.  C. 
Marshmas,  also  by  F.  Carev.) 

Car'go  [Sp.  cargo,  i.  e.  "load"],  a  general  name 
for  all  the  merchandise  carried  by  a  merchant-vessel. 
It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  freight.  The  master 
of  every  British  coasting-vessel  is  required  to  keep 
a  cargo-book,  in  which  are  recorded  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  port  of  departure, 
the  port  of  destination,  the  goods  which  constitute 
the  cargo,  etc. 

Ca'ria  [Gr.  Kapia],  an  ancient  province  in  the 
extreme  S.  AV.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  was  boumlcd  on 
the  N,  by  Lydia,  on  the  E.  by  Phrygia,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W.  Ijy  the  .Kgcan  Sea. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  It  was  drained  by  the 
river  Meander.  The  chief  towns  were  Aliletus.  Ilali- 
carnassus.  and  Cnidus,  which  were  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  and  were  important  ]]laces.  The  natives  of 
Caria  were  called  Cares. 

Caria'ma,a  wading  birdof  South  America,  akin 
to  the  cranes,  is  thirty  inches  high,  brown  above  and 
whitish  beneath.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  asso- 
ciates peaceably  with  other  fowls.  It  is  the  Micro- 
dnclyltiH  cristatuB. 

Caribbe'an  Sea,  a  grand  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  between  North  and  South  America,  and 
is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien  (or  Panamil)  and  by  Central  America.  It  sep- 
arates the  West  India  Islands  from  S(Mith  America, 
and  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  pas- 
sage about  120  miles  wide,  which  divides  Cuba  from 
Yucatan,  .and  is  called  the  Channel  of  Yucatan.  The 
water  accumulated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  an  oceanic 
current  flows  continually  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  which  it  can  only  escape  by  the  narrow  passage 
between  Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  thus  forming  the 
great  Gulf  Stream.  The  depth  of  this  sea  is  generally 
more  than  5110  fathoms.  Its  navigation  is  not  ob- 
structed by  reefs,  rocks,  or  islands. 

Car'ibbee  Bark,  or  Piton  Hark,  is  obtained 
from  the  Exoslemiiiti  i;ir:bl>irum,  a  sniiill  tree  of  Mex- 
ico, Florida,  and  the  West  Indies.     It  belongs  to  the 
cinchona  tribe,  and,  although  possessing  nime  of  the 
active  i)rinciples  of  cinchona,  it  resembles  it  so  much  ft?  to 
be  sometimes  substituted  for  it.     The  flower  d.llers  from 
that  of  the  cinch.ma  in  having  its  stamens  exserted,  instead 
of  their  being  iuclmled  in  the  corolla. 

Caribou',  or  Cariboo  ( I!,n<,,:/,r  rnnV,,,,,),  the  Ameri- 
can reindeer,  inhabits  Maine.  New  Brunswick,  and  other 
cold  regions  of  North  America.    The  caribou  is  remarkable 


for  the  great  development  of  the  brow-antlers  or  branches, 
which  extend  in  both  sexes  forward  over  the  forehead. 
The  color  of  its  hair  in  summer  is  a  rich  reddish-brown. 
The  average  weight  of  this  animal  is  about  2i0  or  30u 
pounds.  Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed  as  food,  and  its  skin 
is  of  value.  The  "  iiarreu  ground  caribou"  {Sangi/cr 
granliiiHliciii)  is  found  farther  X. 

Caribou,  a  iiost-villngc  of  Boulder  co.,  Col.,  in  the 
"Grand  Island  District,"  has  valuable  placer  gold-mines 
and  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Caribou,  a  post-village  of  Lyndon  township,  Aroostook 
CO.,  .Me.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Ca'ribs,  the  former  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbeo 
Island".  Itemnants  of  the  Caribs  exist  at  the  present  lime 
in  the  West  Indies,  (iuiana.  Honduras,  and  near  Panama. 

Ca'ries,  a  Latin  term  signifying  "  rottenness,"  applied 
to  a  disease  of  the  bones  analogous  to  the  ulceration  of 
the  soft  tissues;  a  term  used  to  designate  both  open  ulcer 
of  bone  and  chronic  ostitis  or  inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  bone,  with  solution  of  the  earthy  part. 
It  begins  as  an  inflammation,  accompanied  by  jieriostitis, 
followed  by  exudation  of  new  materials  and  fofteniug. 
Sometimes  the  bone-eells  are  filled  with  a  reddish  fluid, 
and  there  are  masses  of  tubercle.  After  caries  has  existed 
for  some  time  the  abscess  bursts;  its  ajierture  remains  open, 
discharging  a  fluid  which  contains  |>articles  of  bone.  If 
a  probe  be  passed  through  this  opening,  it  will  be  felt  t.. 
sink  into  a  soft,  gritty  substance;  this  is  carious  bone. 
Pathologists  give  different  names  to  the  somewhat  various 
forms  of  the  disease.  Thus  we  have  "osteoplastic."  "  tu- 
bcreulous,"  and  "  suppurative "  caries,  etc.  It  is  mole- 
cular death  of  bone,  while  necrosis  is  death  of  a  large 
mass  of  bone. 

Caries  usually  selects  the  vcrtcbra>.  the  bones  of  the 
wrist  and  foot,  and  the  soft  ends  of  bmg  bones  forming 
joints.  Carious  vertebra*  yield  under  the  weight  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  spine  curves  forward  or  to  one  side.  In 
joints  the  jiart  enlarges,  the  cartilages  become  affected, 
matter  forms,  and  amputation  of  the  limb  or  excision  of 
the  joint  is  frequcmly  necessary.     The  causes  of  caries 


Carlama. 

are  constitulional.  such  as  bad  nutrition,  syphilis,  old  *gr, 
and  other  depressing  condili.ins.  It  mny  be  aecid.ntnlly 
delcrmined  bv  anv  irritation,  such  as  ii  b|..w  or  exposure  lo 
fttmospherie  changes.  The  ireatnienl  consists  in  »upporl- 
ins  the  patient  bv  judicious  change  of  nir.  by  lie  u»o 
of  tonics,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  which  in  lu'P.rula  ap- 
pears   to   combat    the   const ilutioual    predisposition,      lo 
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those  parts  where  the  diseased  bone  can  be  reached  it  may 
be  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  leave  a  healthy  surface. 

Caries  of  the  teeth  is  a  very  common  disease.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  caused  by  dyspepsia  and  the  use  of  too  hot 
food  and  drink,  but  especially  by  neglect  to  clean  the  teeth 
after  eating.  (For  its  treatment  see  Dentistry,  by  Dr. 
C.  N.  PiKRCE.)  Revised  by  Willard  Parker. 

Carillon,  a  post-village  of  Argenteuil  co.,  Quebec 
(Canada),  on  the  Ottawa  River,  has  an  academy,  and  is 
connected  with  Grenville  by  canal  and  railway.  Pop. 
about  JOO. 

Carima'ta,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  passage  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Billiton. 

Carimo^na^  a  post-township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  7S8. 

Cari'na^  a  Latin  word  signifying  the  keel  of  a  ship  or 
boat;  also  a  botanical  term  applied  to  the  sharp  thin  ridge 
or  keel  of  any  organ,  and  to  the  two  anterior  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  flower,  which  adhere  by  their  lower  edges 
and  form  a  body  somewhat  like  the  keel  or  prow  of  a  boat. 

Carina'ria  [from  the  Lat.  carina,  a  '"keel"],  a  genus 
of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  characterized  by  having  the 
heart,  liver,  generative  organs,  etc.  protruded  from  the 
body,  and  encased  in  an  extremely  fragile  and  beautiful 
shell,  which  is  sub-transparent,  symmetrical,  and  com- 
pressed. The  convexity  of  the  shell  is  terminated  by  a 
single  keel. 

Cari'ni,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
beautifully  situated  10  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Palermo.  It  has 
a  Gothic  castle.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Hyccara.      Pop.  12.539. 

Carin'thia  [Ger.  Kanuhen']^  a  division  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Salzburg  and  Styria.  on  the 
E.  by  Styria,  on  the  S.  by  Carniola  and  Italy,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Tyrol.  Area,  4006  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Drave,  the  valley  of  which  separates  the 
Noric  from  the  Carinthian  Alps.  The  Noric  Alps  extend 
along  the  N.  border  of  Carinthia,  which  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous. It  was  comprised  in  the  ancient  Xon'cum.  Its 
inhabitants  were  ancieutlv  called  Carni.  Chief  town,  Klag- 
enfurt.     Pop.  in  1869,  3.37,058. 

Cari'nus  (Marcts  Atrelius),  a  Roman  emperor,  was 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Cams.  On  the  death  of  Carus, 
in  2S4  A.  D.,  Carinus  and  Diocletian  became  competitors 
for  the  throne.  The  former  gained  an  advantage  in  Moesia 
over  Diocletian  in  285.  but  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers, 
whom  ho  bad  offended  by  his  cruelty. 

Caris'sa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Apocynacefe. 
C'irissa  Carendaa  is  a  thorny  shrub  much  used  for  fences  in 
India,  and  its  fruit  is  eaten. 

Carl,  a  post-township  of  Adams  co.,  la.     Pop.  301. 

Carlen'  (Emtlie  Fltgare),  a  popular  Swedish  novelist, 
born  at  Stockholm  Aug.  8,  1807.  She  publi.shed  in  1838 
her  first  novel.  '*  Waidemar  Klein."  She  was  married  a 
second  time  in  IS-tl  to  a  lawyer  named  Carlen.  Translated 
into  English,  among  her  works,  are  *'  Home  in  the  Valley," 
*'  The  Lover's  Stratagem,"  *'  The  Professor,"  and  *'  Woman's 
Life." 

Carleton^  a  county  of  New  Brunswick  (Dominion  of 
Canada),  bordering  on  Maine.  Area,  about  900  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  St.  John  and  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada  Railway.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Lum- 
ber is  produced,  and  excellent  iron  ore  is  mined  and 
smelted.  Mantranese  is  also  found.  Capital,  Woodstock. 
Pup.  19,938. 

Carleton,  a  thriving  suburb  of  St.  John.  New  Bruns- 
wick, an'l  within  the  city  limits,  but  separated  from  the 
main  city  by  the  St.  John  River.  It  is  the  S.  E.  terminus 
of  the  European  and  North  American  Railway,  and  has 
seven  churches,  a  large  foundry,  and  several  steam  saw- 
mills. A  steam  ferry  here  crosses  the  river.  Carleton  has 
extensive  fisheries. 

Carleton,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Ontario  (Canada). 
Area,  G47  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Ottawa  River,  and  drained  l>y  the  Rideau.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Si.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Railway.  The  county- 
town  is  Ottawa,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.     Pop.  21,739. 

Carleton,  a  small  post-village  and  township  of  Bona- 
venture  co.,  Quebec  (Canada),  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  It 
is  a  port  of  refuge,  has  fine  mountain-scenery,  extensive 
herring-fisheries,  a  convent  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  is  a 
place  for  holding  the  circuit  courts. 

Carleton  (Sir  Guy),  Lord  Dorchester,  a  British  gen- 
eral, born  at  Strabane,  in  Ireland,  8e])t.  3,  1724.  He  be- 
came governor  of  Quebec  in  1772.  which  he  defended 
against  the  American  army  in   Dec,  1775.     He  invaded 


New  York  in  1776.  and  fought  a  battle  against  Arnold  on 
Lake  Champlain.  In  1777  he  was  relieved  of  the  command, 
but  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  commander-in-chief 
in  North  America  in  1781.     Died  Nov.  10,  1808. 

Carleton  (William),  an  Irish  novelist,  born  in  Tyrone 
county  in  1798.  His  first  work  was  "Traits  and  Stories  of 
the  Irish  Peasantry  "  (1830),  which  was  received  with  favor. 
In  1839  he  published  **Fardorougha  the  Miser,"  which  was 
very  successful.  He  described  Irish  life  and  manners  with 
much  vigor  and  accuracy  in  other  works,  among  which  are 
"Rody  the  Rover"  (1846)  and  "  Willie  Reilly"  (3  vols., 
1855).     Died  Jan.  30,  18G9. 

Carleton  Place^  a  post-village  of  Beckwith  township, 
Lanark  co..  Ontario  (Canada),  at  thejunction  of  the  Brock- 
ville  and  Ottawa  and  the  Canada  Central  Railways.  28 
miles  from  Ottawa,  on  a  navigable  stream  called  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and 
iron  castings,  and  very  extensive  lumber-mills.  It  has  one 
weekly  paper.     Pop.  about  1500. 

Car'li,  or  Car'li  Rub'bi  (Giovanni  Rinaldo),  Cofnt, 
an  Italian  political  economist,  born  at  Capo  d'Istria  April 
11,  1720.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  an  important 
work  entitled  "  Delle  Monete  e  delle  Instituzione  delle  Zecche 
d'ltalia"  ("On  Italian  Coins  and  the  Institution  of  Mints 
in  Italy,"  4  vols.,  1754—00).  He  was  appointed  president 
of  the  council  of  commerce  and  public  economy  at  Milan. 
Among  his  other  works  is  a  treatise  "  On  Italian  Antiqui- 
ties" (1788).     Died  Feb.  22,  1795. 

Car'lin,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co.,  III.     Pop.  534. 

Carlin,  a  post-village  of  Elko  co..  Nev.,  is  on  the  Hum- 
boldt River  and  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  583  miles  N.  E. 
of  San  Francisco.     Pop.  of  township,  295. 

Car'linville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Macoupin  co., 
111.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.,  57  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  St. 
Louis  and  38  miles  S.  W.  of  Springfield.  It  has  one  national 
bank,  six  churches,  and  h  the  seat  of  Blackburn  University, 
connected  with  which  is  a  vheological  seminary.  Its  court- 
house cost  $1,800,000,  and  "s  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
U.  S.  Coal  is  mined  here.  It  has  one  semi-weekly  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.     P.  of  Carlinville  township,  5808. 

Carlisle^  kar-lil'  (anc.  Lngm-ad'o  or  Lnrfurallnm),  an 
ancient  episcopal  city  of  England,  tht  capital  of  Cumber- 
land county,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  confiuence 
of  the  Eden  and  Caldew  rivers,  by  which  it  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded. It  is  Sol  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  London, 
98|  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Edinburgh,  and  12  miles  E.  of 
Solway  Frith.  Several  railways  converge  to  this  point, 
which  also  has  communication  by  steamboats  with  Liver- 
pool and  Belfast.  It  has  a  cathedral  founded  by  William 
Rufus.  dedicated  in  1101,  greatly  damaged  by  fire  in  1292, 
and  restored  about  1854.  The  choir,  which  is  1M8  feet  long 
and  72  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  Here  is 
a  castle  founded  in  1092.  Carlisle  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament.  It  has  manufactures  of  ginghams  and  cotton 
checks,  print-works,  iron-foundries,  etc.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  kings  of  Cumbria,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  900.  During  the  wars  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  it  was  an  important  fortified  border-town, 
and  was  often  besieged.     Pop.  in  1871,  31,074, 

Carlisle,  capital  of  Cumberland  co..  Pa.,  is  situated  in 
the  fertile  limestone  valley  between  the  Kittatinny  and 
South  Mountains,  and  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R..  IS 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Ilarrisburg  and  125  miles  W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  streets  and  a  pub- 
lie  square.  It  contains  about  twelve  churches,  one  national 
bank,  one  other  bank,  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  car- 
factory,  and  two  machine-shops.  Carlisle  is  the  scat  of 
Dickinson  College,  founded  in  1783.  This  town  was  shelled 
bv  the  Confederates  Julv  1,  1863.  It  contains  also  Carlisle 
(U.S.A.)  Barracks.     Pop.  GG50. 

Carlisle,  a  post-village  of  Haddon  township,  Sullivan 
CO..  Ind.     Pop.  499. 

Carlisle,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  la.     Pop.  200. 

Carlisle,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Nicholas  co..  Ky., 
about  35  miles  N.  E.  of  Lexington.  It  has  a  normal  school 
and  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  606. 

Carlisle,  a  po.st-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass. 
Pop.  bm. 

Carlisle,  a  post-township  of  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1730. 

Carlisle,  a  township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.     Pop.  1219. 

Carlisle,  Earls  of.  Viscounts  Howard  of  Morpeth 
and  Barons  Dacreof  Gillesland  (England,  1661).— William 
George  Howard,  eighth  earl,  rector  of  Londesborough, 
born  Feb.  23.  1808,  succeeded  his  brother  in  1864. 

Carlisle  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pa.     It  has  good  hotels  and  mild  sulphurous  waters. 
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Car'Iists,  a  political  party  of  Spain,  consisting  of  the 

folloivcis  ot  Carlos  of  Bourbon  and  hia  descendants.    (See 
Carlos  of  Bocrbox.) 

Car'loman,  or  Karloman,  a  French  prince,  was  a 
son  of  Charles  Martel,  at  whose  death,  in  711  A.  I).,  he  be- 
came king  of  Austrasia.  Suabia,  and  Thuringia.  lie  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  brother,  I'cpin  le  liix-f,  in  747,  and 
became  a  monk.     Died  in  75S  A.  1). 

Carloman,  a  son  of  Pepin  lo  Bref  and  a  brother  of 
Charlemagne,  was  born  in  751  A.  D.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  768  he  began  to  rule  over  Ncustria  and  Burgundy, 
lie  died  in  771,  and  Charlemagne  then  obtained  possession 
of  Carloman's  dominions, 

Car'los,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  116. 

Carlos,  Don.  infante  of  Sjiaiu.  the  son  and  heir-appa- 
rent of  Philip  II.,  was  born  July  S,  lolj.  He  was  a  youth 
of  violent  temper  and  sickly  constitution,  and  appears  to 
have  been  deficient  in  intellect.  Ho  attacked  or  menaced 
the  duke  of  Alva  with  a  poniard  in  l&(i7.  The  king  re- 
garded him  with  suspicion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  by 
the  Inquisition,  which  pronounced  him  guilty.  He  died  in 
15t)8,  but  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  death  are  inv<dved 
in  mystery.  He  is  the  subject  of  .Schiller's  tragedy  of  ••  Don 
Carlos."     (See  PnEsroTT,  "History  of  Philip  II.") 

Carlos  of  Bourbon,  Don,  count  de  Molina,  born  Mar. 
20.  178S,  was  the  second  son  of  King  Charles  IV.  of  Spain. 
He  was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  thnuie  until  the  birth 
of  Isabella  in  l.S;in.  On  the  death  of  his  brother.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  in  18.'!.'5,  Don  Carlos  claimed  the  throne,  and 
was  supported  by  a  party  called  Carlists.  between  whom 
and  the  partisans  of  Isabella  a  civil  war  ensued.  The 
priests  and  absolutists  mostly  preferred  Don  Carlos,  but  Iiis 
claim  was  rejected  by  the  Cortes  in  18;i6.  The  Carlist  army 
was  defeated  in  1839,  and  Don  Carlos  fled  to  France.  He 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  Don  Carlos,  count  de  Monte- 
molin,  in  1845.     Died  Mar.  10.  1855. 

Carlos,  Don,  count  de  Montemolin,  a  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  Jan.  .31.  1818.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
ho  was  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  Charles  VI.  by  the  Carlists,  who  revolted  in  ISGO 
without  success.     Died  in  ISOI. 

Carlos,  Dox,  duke  of  Madrid,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
son  of  Don  Juan  of  Bourbon  and  grandson  of  Don  Carlos, 
count  of  Molina,  was  born  in  1848.  His  father,  Don  Juan, 
abdicated  in  his  favor  on  Oct.  ?>,  1808.  and  from  that  time 
he  was  recognized  by  the  Carlists  as  diaries  VII.  He  made 
in  1870,  and  again  in  1872,  unsuccessful  ertorts  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  King  Amadous,  and  in  1873  waged  war 
against  the  republican  government.  His  eldest  son,  Jayme, 
prince  of  Asturias,  was  born  .lune  27,  1870. 

Carlovin'gian  [Fr.  Carlnvhujivn'],  the  name  of  the 
second  dynasty  of  French  or  Frankish  kings.  The  origin 
of  the  family  is  traced  to  Arnulph,  bishop  of  Metz,  wiio 
died  in  631.  The  dynasty  derived  its  name  from  Clmries 
Martel  or  his  grandson  Charlemagne.  Charles  Martel  be- 
came in  714  A.  D.  mayor  of  the  palace  and  king  in  reality, 
but  he  permitted  Childeric  to  retain  the  name  and  form  of  j 
royalty.  The  Merovingian  dynasty  ended  in  Childeric,  a  | 
roi  fiiineniil,  who  after  a  merely  nominal  reign  was  deposed 
in  752  by  Pepin  le  Bref,  a  son  of  Charles  Martel.  Pe]iin 
usur]ied  the  throne,  and  was  the  first  Carlovingian  who 
took  the  title  of  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Char- 
lemagne, who  began  to  reign  in  771.  extended  his  domin- 
ions by  conquest,  was  the  most  powerful  European  monarch 
of  his' time,  and  the  founder  of  the  (lermanic  emjiire.  He 
was  crowned  as  emperor  of  the  West  by  Pope  Deo  III.  in 
800  A.  D.,  and  died  in  814.  Under  his  descendants  the 
empire  continually  declined  in  power.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor. Louis  le  liebonnaire.  divided  his  dominion  among 
his  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pejiiu,  and  Louis.  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire,  who  died  in  840.  had  another  sou,  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  became  king  of  France.  He  died  in  877,  and 
was  followed  by  a  succession  of  feeble  princes.  The  last 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  was  Louis  V.,  who  died  in  987. 
Hugh  Capet  then  assumed  the  royal  power.  This  house  in- 
cluded a  number  of  German  and  Italian  nionarchs. 

Car'IOAV,  a  countv  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Kildare'and  Wieklow,  (ui  the  E.  by  Wicklow. 
on  llie  S.  E.'by  We.\ford,  on  the  W.  by  Queens  county  ami 
Kilkenny.  Area,  353  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level  or  undulating ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  rocks  foiiml  near 
the  surface  arc  granite  and  limestone.  It  contains  many 
dairies,  and  exports  grain.  Hour,  and  butter.  Coal  is  mined 
near  tlie  western  borderof  this  county.  Chief  town,  Carlow. 
Pop.  in  1S7I,  51,472. 

Carlow,  a  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
is  on  the  navigable  river  Barrow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lUir- 
ren,  57  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of  Dublin.  It  is  well  built, 
has  two  bridges,  a  Koman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  college  lor 


students  of  divinity,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  handsome 
court-house;  also  extensive  flour-mills.  Here  are  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a  large  .\nglo-Xorman  eastle  founded  iu 
1180.  This  castle  was  takeif  and  dismantled  by  the  army 
of  Gen.  Ireton  in  1650.     Pop.  in  1871,  7773. 

Car'lowitz,  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Pcterwardein.  It  contains 
a  Greek  cathedral,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  arch- 
bishop of  the  Serbian  uationality.  It  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent wine,  the  product  of  which  sonietiniee  aiuouuts  V) 
1,750,000  gallons  iu  a  year.  An  important  treaty  was  con- 
cluded here  in  1600,  between  Turkey  on  one  side  and  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Venice  on  the  other.     Pop.  in  1869,  44IU. 

Car'luwvillc,  a  post -township  uf  Dallas  cu.,  Ala.   Pop. 

800.  "^ 

Carls'bud,  or  Karlsbad  (i.  c '-Charles's  Bath  "I,  a 
town  in  Bohemia  famous  lor  its  hot  springs,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Eger,  about  76  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Prague. 
It  belongs  to  the  emjieror  of  Austria,  and  is  said  to  ho  tbo 
most  aristocratic  wateriiig-plaee  in  Europe.  It  is  in  a  nar- 
row valley  between  sleep  granite  mountains,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  very  beautiful  scenery.  It  contains  a  Iheatn', 
se\eral  reading-rooms,  and  good  hotels.  The  temperature 
of  the  waters  varies  from  117°  to  165°  F.  They  contain 
sulphate  of  soda  and  other  salts,  and  about  2,006,0011  gal- 
lons are  discharged  daily.  The  number  of  annual  visitors 
hero  is  from  12,000  to  15,000.  Carlsbad  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  Goethe.  A  congress  of  German  powers  was  held 
here  in  Ispj.      Pop.  in  IsC'l,  72(11. 

Carls'biirf;,  or  Karlsburg,  a  rortiflcd  town  of  .Aus- 
tria, in  Transylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maros.  46 
miles  S.  S.  1*].  of  Kbiusenburg.  Saltpetre  is  iniiniifa'-tured 
here.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Uoman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has 
a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary,  a  normal  school,  and 
several  convents.     Pop.  in  1869,  7955. 

Carlscro'na,  or  Karlskro'na  H.  r.  "  Charles's 
Crown  "j,  sometimes  called  in  Enj'lish  CarlNCroon',  a 
seaport  in  tlie  .^.  of  Sweden,  is  situated  on  several  small 
islands,  which  are  connected  by  bridges  with  each  other 
and  with  the  mainland,  258  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Stoekliolni ; 
lat.  56°  10'  N.,  Ion.  15°  36'  E.  It  has  an  excellent  and 
safe  harbor,  with  suflfieient  depth  of  water  to  float  ih>" 
largest  ships,  and  is  the  principal  iitation  of  the  Swedish 
nav.v.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  defended  by  tw'» 
strong  forts.  Here  are  dry-docks  blasterl  out  of  the  granite 
rock,  and  a  naval  arsenal.  It  has  maiiufaetures  of  linen 
cloths,  na^al  equipments,  etc.     Pop.  17,564. 

Carls'hasHii,  a  seaport  of  .Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  27 
miles  \V,  of  I'iirlserona.  It  has  a  small  but  secure  harbor, 
and  an  acti\e  trade  in  iron,  timber,  etc. ;  also  nianiifacturrs 
of  sailcloth,  hats,  soap,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  iu  1868,  5578. 

Carls'ruhc,  or  Karlsruhe  ( /.  r.  "  Charles's  Ilest  "I,  a 
city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  granti  duchy  of  Itadeu.  46 
miles  by  rail  i-^,  of  Mannheim,  It  is  connected  by  rail- 
ways with  all  parts  of  tJerinany.  The  streets  arc  arranged 
like  the  radii  ol  a  seuiieirele.  converging  towards  a  central 
point,  which  is  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  praiid  duke. 
Connected  with  this  palnec  is  a  museum  and  a  library  of 
80,000  volumes.  The  town  also  contains  a  large  puldie 
library,  a  bolanic  garden,  a  mint,  a  theatre,  an  arsenal,  and 
several  hospitals.  Here  are  manufactures  of  carpels,  jew- 
elry, chemical  )irodiicts,  carriages,  etc.  Curlsruhe  was 
foundcil  in  171 5  by  Charles  William,  margrave  of  Baden. 
Pop.  in  1871.  36,022. 

Carl'stad,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  island  of  Ting- 
valla,  iu  Lake  Wener.  about  I  II  miles  W.  of  Slockbidin. 
It  is  eoiinecled  with  the  mainland  by  a  large  and  band 
some  bridge.  It  has  a  ealhedral,  a  college  with  an  obscr 
vatory,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  Copper,  iron, 
timber,  and  grain  are  exported  from  this  town  through 
Lake  Wener  ami  the  Gotha  Canal.     Pop.  5433, 

Carl'stadt,  a  fortified  town  of  Croatia,  in  the  county 
of  Agram.  33  miles  S.  W.  of  Agrum.  has  a  large  garrison 
and  an  active  tran.sit  trade.     Pop,  in  1870,  5175. 

Carlstadt,  a  post-villago  of  Bergen  co..  N.  J.  It  has 
two  weekly  newspapers. 

Carl'toii,  a  county  of  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Wis 
cousin,  .\reii,  860  square  miles.  It  is  dniincd  by  the  Si. 
Louis  and  Xeinadji  Hivers.  The  surface  is  nioderalely 
diversified,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  ^line  nnl 
other  trees.  It  is  iuterscetcd  by  tho  Northern  Paeilic  B.  H. 
Capital.  Thomson.     Pop.  286. 

Carlton,  a  township  of  Tama  co..  Jo.     Pop.  812. 

CnrUon,  a  township  of  Barry  eo..  Mich.     Pop,  1125. 

Carlton,   a   township   of  Frcelwrn   co..  Mi Pop. 

378. 

Carlton,  a  post-villaire  and  lonnsbip  of  Orlr.ins  Co., 
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N.  Y.,  33  miles  N.  W.  of  Rochester  and  1  mile  from  Lake 
Ontario.     Pop.  2327. 

Carlton,  a  post-township  of  Kewaunee  co..  Wis.  P.  1 1  So. 

Carlton  (Thomas),  D.D..  a  clergyman  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Derrv.  X.  H.,  in  ISOi). 
He  began  his  ministry  in  the  Genesee  (now  Western  New 
York)  Conference  in  1829,  and  occupied  important  pulpits 
in  Rochester,  BuflFalo.  and  other  places  during  some  years. 
His  superior  administrative  and  financial  abilities  led  to 
his  appointment  as  agent,  for  three  years,  of  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  as  presiding  elder  of  important  dis- 
tricts for  seven  years,  was  twenty  years  principal  agent  or 
publisher  of  the  "Methodist  Book  Concern"  in  Xew  York, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society.  Died 
April  16,  1874. 

Carludovi'ca  Palma'ta.  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the  order 
Pandanacea?,  grows  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America. 
It  produces  the  leaves  of  which  Panama  hats  are  made. 
Those  of  the  best  quality  are  plaited  from  a  single  leaf 
without  any  joints.  As  this  process  requires  several 
months,  the  price  of  such  a  hat  is  very  high. 

Carlyle,  kar-lil',  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clinton  co., 
111.,  on  the  Kaskaskia  River  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
R.  R.,  47  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis,  has  fine  churches  and 
school-houses,  two  newspapers,  and  considerable  iron  man- 
ufactures. The  public  library  contains  5000  volumes.  It 
has  a  new  female  seminary.  Pop.  1364. 
Hardin  Case,  Ed.  Carlyle  *'  Constitctios  avd  Banner." 

Carlyle,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  Galveston  R.  R.,  73  miles  S. 
of  Lawrence. 

Carlyle  (Thokas),  the  famous  English  historian  and 

philosopher,  was  bom  in  1795  at  Eeclcfechan  in  Scotland. 
He  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  he 
entered  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  very  early  he  embraced 
literature  as  a  profession.  In  1824  he  wrote  a '*  Life  of 
Schiller."  Soon  after  he  translated  Goethe's  romance 
*'  Wilhelm  Meister:*'  and  these  books,  as  well  as  his  biogra- 
phical essays  on  Fichte  and  Jean  Paul,  contributed  very 
much  to  call  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to  the  Ger- 
man literature,  of  whose  ideas  he  himself  is  the  English 
representative.  In  1S34  he  moved  from  Craigenputtock, 
near  Dumfries,  where  he  had  led  a  very  setluded  and 
almost  solitary  life,  to  London,  and  his  literary  activity 
soon  widened  and  became  more  varied.  In  1837  he  wrote 
the  *' History  of  the  French  Revolution"  (3  vols.).  In 
1S40  he  delivered  his  celebrated  course  of  lectures  on  *' He- 
roes and  Hero-Worship."  In  1845  he  published  ''Oliver 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations  and  a 
Connecting  Narrative"  (5  vols.).  In  1851  he  wrote  **  The 
Life  of  John  Sterling,"  and  from  1858  to  1864  jaiblished  the 
"'Life  of  Frederick  the  Great"  (6  vols.),  besides  producing 
a  great  number  of  essays,  reviews,  and  pamphlets  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  Carlyle's  stand-point  as  a  histo- 
rian and  philosopher  is  not  one  of  conviction,  but  of  tem- 
perament. He  can  only  write  when  in  the  attitude  of  an 
opponent.  What  all  the  world  hates  he  will  defend,  admire, 
and  love.  What  all  peojde  strive  after  he  will  mock  and 
scorn  and  deride.  But  ho  can  keep  the  attitude  through 
six  volumes  without  vacillating,  and  he  is  as  eloquent  and 
brilliant  when  he  defends  as  he  is  grotesque  and  sardonic 
when  he  attacks.  Taken  as  a  whole,  his  writings  are  one 
maze  of  glaring  confusion.  In  IS37  he  represented  history 
as  an  evolution  of  natural  forces  according  to  necessary 
laws,  against  which  all  efforts  of  individual  passion  or 
shrewdness  are  ridiculous.  In  1840  he  represented  history 
as  the  work  of  the  great  men,  of  the  heroes,  in  whose  track 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  to  follow  like  sheep.  In  all 
his  writings  he  tells  us  that  human  greatness  is  truth,  and 
truth  alone.  A  man  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  truth  there  is  in  him.  But  his  heroes  happen  to  be 
among  the  greatest  liars  history  knows  of — as,  for  instance, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Mirabeau.  With  Carlyle  his  ideas 
contradict  his  ideals.  His  ideas  are  those  of  the  German 
philosophy  as  it  culminated  with  Hegel — lofty,  but  without 
power  of  progress,  radiant  like  the  stars,  but  like  them  in- 
different to  what  they  shine  upon.  His  ideals  are  those  of 
the  English  middle  class  :  what  has  power  must  be  revered; 
what  is  successful,  must  be  admired.  To  bring  these  ideas 
into  harmony  with  these  ideals  is  impossible,  and  the  under- 
current of  sadness  and  sourness  which  flows  through  all 
Carlyle's  writings,  and  which  now  and  then  bursts  forth  to 
the  surface  with  weird  chants,  is  the  natural  result  of  such 
an  attempt.  But  the  almost  violent  mental  vigor  which  is 
Carlyle's  nature,  and  the  perfect  veracity  nhieh  is  his  cha- 
racter, have  produced  a  combination  of  these  inconsistent 
elements  which,  in  the  details,  is  always  stirring  and  excit- 
ing, even  when  it  makes  us  sick  at  heart,  and  which  in  our 
divys  of  harmony  of  mediocrity  is  exceedingly  refreshing. 


Carlyle  is  never  mediocre.  Even  when  he  plays  the  part 
of  a  clown,  he  is  unsurpassed.  Indeed,  there  is  only  one 
thing  in  history  which  he  cannot  master — the  fact.  He 
likes  to  mock  the  German  historians,  and  addresses  them 
generally  as  Mr.  Dryasdust ;  but  whenever  he  himself  tries 
to  state  a  fact  and  keep  it  intact,  he  at  once  becomes  a  Mr. 
Drierthandust.  Clesjexs  Peterskn. 

Carma§:nole,  the  name  of  a  political  song  which  was 
sung  by  the  popular  party  of  Jacobins  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  term  was  also  applied  to  a  popular  dance  of 
that  period,  and  to  a  jacket  which  was  worn  by  the  revo- 
lutionists as  a  symbol  of  patriotism. 

Carmar'then,  or  Caermarthen  fane.  Mdrifhtmim), 
[Welsh,  Ciier  Fr/nhfi/n],  a  seaport-town  of  South  Wales, 
the  capital  of  Carmarthenshire,  is  on  the  river  Towy,  8 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  has  a 
picturesque  situation,  but  the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow. 
The  Towy,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  trom  its  mouth  to  this  point.  Tin 
plates,  cast  iron,  timber,  slates,  lead  ore,  marble,  and  grain 
are  exported  from  it.  The  famous  prophet  Merlin  is  said 
to  have  been  born  here.     Pop.  in  1871,  10.499. 

Carmar'thenshire,    or    Caermarthenshire,    a 

county  of  South  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cardigan, 
on  the  E.  by  Brecon,  on  the  S.  E.  by  Glamorgan,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Bristol  Channel  {here  called  Carmarthen  Bay), 
and  on  the  W.  by  Pembroke.  Area,  974  square  miles.  The 
surface  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  is  mountainous; 
the  soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by 
the  river  Teify,  and  intersected  by  the  Towy,  which  flows 
through  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Towy,  30  miles  long.  Its 
mineral  resources  are  copper,  coal,  iron,  lead,  slate,  and 
marble,  etc.     Cap.,  Carmarthen.      Pop.  in  1871,  116,944. 

Car'mel^  a  post-village  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  on  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.,  15  miles  W.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  of 
Carmel  township,  1348. 

Carmel,  a  township  of  Eaton  eo.,  Mich.  Pop.  2504, 
including  1356  of  Charlotte  (city). 

Carmel,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y., 
is  in  Carmel  township,  about  50  miles  N.  by  E.  from  New 
York  City  and  15  miles  E.  of  the  Hudson  River,  on  the 
unfinished  New  York  Boston  and  Montreal  R.  R.  It  has 
one  national  bank,  three  churches,  two  newspapers,  and  a 
young  ladies'  seminary.  Pop.  590;  of  township,  2796. 
J.  D.  Little,  Ed.  *' Put.vam  Cotxty  Corr.iER." 

Car'melites,  or  the  Order  of  St.  Mary  of  Mount 
Carmel,  a  celebrated  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  was  probably  founded  on  Mount  Carmel 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  Carmelites  claim  to  have 
been  instituted  by  the  prophet  Elijah.  They  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Saracens  to  wear  a  striped  dress,  whence  they 
were  formerly  called  in  England  Barred  Friars.  They  were 
at  first  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Basil,  but  afterwards  a  part 
ofthem  came  under  the  mitigated  ruleof  Innocent  IV.:  hcnco 
these  were  called  Mitigated  Carmelites.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury a  part  of  the  Carmelites  sought  and  obtained  a  severer 
rule.  These  are  called  Barefooted  Carmelites  {Dismlceati). 
They  are  entirely  independent  of  the  former.  Their  man- 
ner of  life  is  very  austere.  The  Carmelite  monks  and  nuna 
(who  were  first  admitted  to  the  order  in  1452)  are  found, 
both  Mitigated  and  I>iscalceate,  in  almost  every  country, 
though  in  numbers  they  are  much  reduced.  The  best 
known  member  of  the  order  in  modern  times  is  the  French 
pulpit  orator,  Father  Hyacinthe. 

Car'mel,  Mount,  a  mountain-ridge  of  Palestine,  ex- 
tends from  the  plain  uf  Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  terminates  in  a  steep  promontorv  in  that  sea.  about  9 
miles  S.  W.  of  Acre  ;  lat.  32°  51'  10"  N..  Ion.  34°  57'  42"  E. 
It  is  formed  of  limestone,  and  has  an  altitude  of  nearly 
1400  feet  above  the  sea.  Oaks,  pines,  olives,  and  laurels 
grow  on  its  summit  and  sides.  Carmel  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  the  place  where  the  prophet  Elijah  slew  the 
priests  of  Baal.  The  meaning  of  the  word  in  Hebrew  is  a 
park  or  ijarikn.  Near  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  a  mon- 
astery, the  inmates  of  which  are  called  Carmelites  (which 
see).  The  Order  of  Mount  Carmel  was  a  hody  of  one 
hundred  knights,  all  of  noble  descent,  instituted  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France. 

Carmen'ta,  a  prophetic  divinity  of  ancient  Italy,  was 
one  of  the  CameuLe,  and  was  worshipped  by  the  Roman 
matrons  at  a  festival  called  Carmentalia. 

Car'mi,  a  city,  capital  of  White  co..  111.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  and  the  Cairo  and  Vin- 
cennes  R.  Rs.,  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Little 
Wabash  River,  150  miles  S.  E.  of  Springfield.  It  has  iron 
and  woollen  manufactures  and  several  flour-mills.  It  has 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1369  :  of  township,  .S669, 
W.  F.  Palmer,  Ed.  "Carmi  Courier." 
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Car'michael,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.    P.  910. 

Car'michacl's,  a  post-borough  of  Greene  co.,Pa.  P.491. 

Carmin'ativcs  [from  Liit.  mrmcu,  a  "charm"],  med- 
iciuos  to  relieve  llatulenee  and  pain  in  the  Ijoweln,  such  as 
cardamoms,  peppermint,  ginger,  and  other  stimulating  aro- 
miitics. 

Car'inine  [Fr.  carmin,  from  the  Araliic  Keumes  (which 
see)],  a  beautiful  red  pigment  composed  chielly  of  cochineal, 
mixed  with  alumina  and  a  little  oxide  of  tin.  It  is  cm- 
ployed  by  artists  and  silk-dyers,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  best  red  inks.  It  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  red  pigments,  and  has  been  in  use  since  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Under  the  name  of  ruit;fe  it  is 
used  by  ladies  to  paint  their  cheeks.  One  of  the  processes 
by  which  it  is  prepared  is  as  follows :  Digest  one  pound  of 
cochineal  in  three  gallons  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  add 
one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  heat  gently  fur  ten  minutes, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  and  boil  it  for  several  min- 
utes. After  the  imjiurilies  have  settled,  the  clear  lir^uid  is 
placed  in  clean  glass  ])ans  or  shalloW  glazed  dishes,  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  while  the  carmine  is  slowly  de- 
posited. Imitations  of  carmine  arc  made  of  red  sandal-wood. 
Brazil-wood,  and  other  substances,  and  are  often  sold  as 
royifc. 

Carmo'na  (anc.  Carnm),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tho  prov- 
ince of  Seville,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  or  high 
ridge  21  miles  N.  E.  of  Seville.  It  is  near  the  railway 
which  connects  vSeviUc  with  Cordova.  It  contains  a  fine 
old  tiothic  church,  a  ruined  castle,  and  a  university.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  soap,  leather,  etc. 
It  has  a  large  annual  cattle  fair.     Pop.  20,074. 

Carnac?  a  village  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan, 
19  miles  S.  E.  of  Loricut.  On  a  wide  plain  adjacent  to 
Carnac,  and  near  the  sea,  is  a  remarkable  monument,  con- 
sisting of  about  1100  to  1200  (formerly  over  4000)  rude 
obelisks  of  granite,  standing  with  their  smaller  ends  on  tho 
ground,  arranged  in  eleven  parallel  rows  and  from  six  to^ 
twenty-one  feet  high.  Most  writers  have  called  these  re- 
mains Druidical  or  Celtic,  but  late  authorities  ascribe  them 
to  a  pre-historio  race.     Pop.  2S04. 

Car'nahan  (.Iajies),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, born  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1775.  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1800,  and  was  a  tutor  there  lsOI-04.  After 
holding  several  pastorates,  he  became  in  182:'.  presiilent  of 
Princeton  College,  performing  his  duties  with  fidelity  and 
wisdom  till  his  resignation  in  1SJ4.     Died  .Mar.  2, 1859. 

Caniahu'ba  Palm,  or  Caranai'ba  Palm  [Cupcr- 
ui<;ia  ceri/era),  a  beautiful  palm  which  abounds  in  the  X. 


Carnahulja  l\ilm. 
part  of  Bra7.il.  It  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than 
forty  feet  The  fruit  is  edible,  and  the  timber  is  valuable 
for  "several  purposes.  The  leaves  „f  this  tree  arc  covered 
beneath  with  wax.  which  is  colleete.l.  and,  like  the  wax  ol 
certain  other  species  of  palm,  is  an  article  ol  commerce. 
Its  timber  is  exported  to  England,  where  it  is  used  for 
veneering. 


Car'nallite,  a  hydrated  chloride  of  potassium  and 
inagiiesiuin,  which  occurs  in  coarse  granular  masses,  mixed 
with  rcjck-salt,  near  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia.  It  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer  of  tho  soil. 

Cariiar'voii,  or  Caornarvon  (anc.  Srijonlium),  a  sea- 
port-town of  North  Wales,  cai>ital  of  Curiiarvoiishire.  is 
on  the  E.  side  and  near  the  S.  W .  end  of  the  Menai  Strait, 
which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Anglesey.  It  is  7 
miles  S.  W.  of  the  .Menai  Bridge,  and  about  Ci*  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Liverpool.  The  harbor  will  admit  vessels  of 
400  tons,  and  steamboats  ply  between  this  port  and  I.iver- 

Kool.  Carnarvon  is  a  much-frequented  watering-place,  and 
as  beautiful  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  Here  is  a  castle 
founded  by  Erlwarrl  I.  in  I2H2.  which  now  forms  one  of 
the  most  imposing  ruins  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  thirteen 
embattled  towers  surmounted  by  turrets.  Carnarvon  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  site  of  .SVr/n»ri'ii»i,  an  aucieut 
Roman  town  or  station.     Pop.  in  1871,  9370. 

Carnarvon  (IIkvrv  lIowAiin  Moi.vNr.i  x  HRRnrnr), 
K.IKI,  or,  an  English  conservative  statesman,  born  in  Lon- 
don June21,  I8;il.  lie  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  the  cobinies  in  .lune,  IStiO.and  he  framed  a  plan  fnr  the 
confederation  of  the  British  North  .Ameriean  colonies, 
which  was  approved  by  Parliament.  11*-  resigned  in  .Mar., 
1.S67,  because  he  was  opjiosed  to  the  Kcform  bill  which 
Disraeli  introduced. 

Carnar'vonshirc,    or    Carnar\'on,    a    county   of 

North  Wales,  bordering  nn  the  Irish  Sea,  has  an  area  of 
544  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Menai 
Strait  and  Carnarvon  Bay,  on  the  X.  by  the  Irish  Si  a,  on 
the  E.  by  Denbigh,  and  on  the  S.  by  Merioneth  and  Car- 
digan Bay.  Tho  surface  is  very  mountainous,  and  tho 
scenery  is  remarkably  grand.  Here  is  Snowdon,  which  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  Wales,  ami  rises  .1571  feet  above 
tho  level  ()f  the  sea.  Among  the  minerals  of  this  county  are 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  roofing-slate.  The  chief  brunch 
of  rural  industry  is  the  rearing  of  black  cattle  for  the 
dairy.  Carnarvonshire  is  traversed  by  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Bailway,  which  crosses  the  Menai  Strait.  Capi- 
tal, Carnarvon.     Pop.  in  1871,  10f;,l22. 

Carnat'ic,  The,  a  former  division  or  region  of  India, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
tho  Inilian  Ocean  or  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  exlenilc<l  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  about  10°  X.  lat.  Its  other  dimensions 
were  not  well  defined.  It  contains  numerous  large  temples, 
and  other  monuments  which  attest  its  former  splendnr. 

Carna'fion  [Lat.  cnnmiln,  from  cum,  gen.  c<iriii'», 
"fie!.b"l,  ••IK-b-ccdiir."  This  term  is  used  in  painting,  and 
is  applied  li>  the  rtcsh-tints  or  natural  color  of  llesh.  also  to 
the  parts  of  a  )iieture  which  represent  the  nude  human  fig- 
ure. The  art  of  producing  a  good  carnation  appears  to  bo 
difficult,  anil  not  well  understood  by  most  modern  painters. 
Carnation,  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  dnuble  fiowering 
variety  of  the  /liuiilliii"  r.,,v,./,A^Wii»,  or  clove  idak.  It  is 
a  universal  favorite  of  llorisis.  and  exists  only  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  Scarlet,  iiurplc,  ami  pink  are  the  prevailing 
colors  of  the  flowers,  which  arc  often  three  iiii  hes  in  diam- 
eter. Florists  prefer  those  in  which  the  colors  are  |ierfeelly 
distinct.  The  numerous  varieties  which  have  been  pro- 
iluced  by  the  florist's  art  arc  arranged  in  three  classes — 
/liiheii,  liziirrrH,  and  picnifct.  The  Hakes  have  only  two 
colors,  disposeil  in  broad  stripes:  the  bizarres  have  three 
colors,  in  irregular  spots  and  stripes,  and  the  picotf'es  have 
an  edging  of  scarlet,  red,  or  purple  on  a  white  or  yellow 
ground.  Carnations  preler  a  rich  ."oil,  and  should  have 
free  access  to  the  fresh  air.  They  are  propagated  cither  by 
layers  or /<i>iiiy«— i.  <••  short  cuttings. 

'arnc'ndcs  [Or.  KapifoSiit],  a  Greek  philosopher  and 

or,  born  at  Cyrenc,  in  Africa,  in  2i;(  B.  C.     He  opposed 

tho  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
called  the  New  Academy,  ami  maintained  that  man  has  no 
criterion  of  truth.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  subtle 
dialectic  and  powerful  and  specious  eloquence.  In  155 
B.C.  ho  was  sent  as  ambnssadiir  from  Athens  to  B.oue. 
where  he  gained  much  applause  by  his  orations.  One  day 
he  eulogized  justice,  and  the  next  day  refuted  hiniselt  by  a 
sophistical  argument  temling  to  confound  the  distinction 
between  justice  and  injustice.  This  ollVnded  Cato.  who 
caused  him  to  bo  expelled  from  Rome.  Dieil  at  Athens 
about  129  It.  C. 

Cnrnc'lian,  or  Cornc'linn  [Fr.  ronm'i"'].  a  name 
given  to  a  fine  varietv  of  ehaleedony  which  is  composed 
ehieflv  of  (luartz.  The'eolor  is  red  ..r  rtesh-color.  and  randy 
milkv  white.  It  has  a  eimchoidal  fracture.  Fine  speei- 
mens  of  it  are  found  in  llindoslan.  where  they  art-  highly 
prized,  and  arc  manufaelured  into  various  oniaincnlnl  arti- 
cles. Carnelians  are  also  found  in  Eiimpe 
The  bright,  clear  red  are  most  valued. 
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Carnesville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co., 
Ga.,  about  'JO  miles  N.  E.  of  Atlanta.     Pop.  206. 

Car'nifex  Ferry,  over  the  Gauley  River,  Nicholas  co., 
Va.,  about  S  miles  below  Summerville,  gives  its  name  to 
the  severe  action  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  near  this  ferry, 
Sept.  10,  1801.  The  Confederates  unJer  Gen.  Floyd,  num- 
bering about  0000,  had  strongly  intrenched  themselves  in 
this  position,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  forces  under 
Gen.  Roseerans  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  Sept.  Dark- 
ness terminated  the  battle  of  the  day,  and  during  the  night 
Gen.  Flojd,  being  largely  outnumbered,  escaped  with  his 
command  across  the  Gauley  River,  destroying  his  bridge 
behind  him.  which  prevented  pursuit.  All  the  camp  equip- 
age and  munitions  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
forces. 

Carnio'la  [Ger.  Kraiit],  a  division  or  crown-land  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Carinthia, 
on  the  N.  E.  by  Styria,  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Croatia,  and 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Littoral  prov- 
ince. It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria. 
Area,  3857  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
partly  occupied  by  the  Carinthian  Alps.  Among  its  re- 
markable physical  features  is  Lake  Zirknitz,  and  the  rock- 
bridge  of  St.  Kanzian,  which  is  130  feet  high.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Save.  Carniola  contains  the  quicksilver-mine 
of  Idria,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Iron, 
coal,  and  marble  also  occur  here.  Among  the  products  are 
flax,  silk,  honev,  and  wine.  The  chief  town  is  Laybach. 
Pop.  in  1870,  406.334. 

Car'nival  [from  the  Lat.  enro^  gen.  carnhy  "flesh," 
and  iY(/<',  "  farewell"],  a  festival  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe  just  preceding  Lent.  It  was  formerly 
most  brilliantly  celebrated  at  Venice;  later,  especially  in 
Rome.  Like  many  other  usages  in  modern  Europe,  the 
customs  connected  with  the  Carnival  probably  originated  in 
the  heathen  spring-time  festivals,  as  the  Lupercalia  and 
Bacchanalia  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Yule-feasts  of  the 
Germans.  During  the  Middle  Ages  costly  banquets  with 
the  rich,  and  drinking-bouts  amongst  others,  marked  the 
time.  Recently,  the  Carnival  at  Rome  has  lasted  eight 
days,  during  which  the  whole  city  is  given  up  to  revelry, 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  street  called  the  Corso.  In  this 
all  the  houses  are  hung  with  crimson  drapery,  and  each 
afternoon  a  constant  line  of  carriages  and  promenaders  is 
passing  through  it.  Most  of  those  who  appear  in  the  street 
are  masked,  and  an  incessant  interchange  of  bouquets, 
confetti,  and  other  harmless  missiles  makes  a  scene  of  ex- 
treme liveliness.  At  six  o'clock,  after  the  firing  of  cannon 
and  the  clearing  of  the  Curso  by  troopers,  a  number  of 
horses  are  let  loose  at  one  end  of  the  street,  and  are  urged 
by  the  shouts  of  the  people  to  full  speed.  The  last  event 
of  the  Carnival  week  is  the  celebration  of  the  Moccolctti. 
For  this,  after  dark,  all  the  revellers,  on  foot,  in  carriages, 
and  at  the  windows  of  the  Corso,  provide  themselves  with 
a  number  of  small  lighted  tapers,  which  each  endeavors  to 
preserve,  while  he  puts  out  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
of  his  neighbors.  The  political  disturbances  of  Italy  some- 
what depressed  these  festivities  from  1859  to  1870. 

Carniv'ora  [Fr.  camiroret,  from  Lat.  cam,  gen.  caniia, 
"  fle^h,"  and  i-oro,  to  **  devour"],  devouring  flesh,  feeding 
on  flesh;  applied  to  animals  which  prefer  flesh  and  eat 
little  or  no  vegetable  food.  They  belong  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, and  are  synonymous  with  the  old  order  Ferae.  It  is 
characteristic  of  them  to  have  sharp  cutting  teeth,  simple 
stomachs,  very  muscular  bodies,  and  active  habits.  This 
order  includes,  among  other  animals,  all  those  quadrupeds 
which  are  properly  called  beasts  of  prey,  excejiting  a  few 
of  the  marsupials  of  Australasia,  which  are  carnivorous  in 
their  habits,  and  resemble  in  their  external  characters  cer- 
tain animals  of  this  order,  which  they  may  be  said  to  rep- 
resent in  the  native  fauna  of  that  region.  Interesting 
fossil  remains  of  Carnivora  are  referred  to  the  eras  just 
preceding  and  just  following  the  glacial  period.  The  order 
is  divided  into  several  families,  as  Felid-e,  MusteliDjE, 
Ursid^,  Canid.e,  Pfiocinx,  etc.  (which  see). 

Car'nochan  (J.  M.),  M.  D.     See  Appendix. 

Carnot  {Lazare  Hippolyte),  a  French  radical  repub- 
lican, son  of  the  following,  borr  at  Saint-Omer  April  6, 
1801.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
1840  to  184S,  and  was  minister  of  public  instruction  from 
February  to  July  of  that  year.  From  1864  to  1868  he  was 
again  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly.  In  1871  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly,  where  he  voted  with  the 
extreme  left.  He  wrote  an  able  work  on  Saint-Simonism, 
and  published  the  memoirs  of  his  father  (2  vols.,  1860-64). 

Carnot  (Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite),  Count,  a  cele- 
brated French  statesman  and  geometer,  born  at  Nolay,  in 
Burgundy,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1753.  He  was  educated  at 
the  military  school  of  Mezieres,  and  published  in  1783  an 
*'  Essay  on  Machines,"  in  which  he  gave  a  new  and  im- 


portant theorem  on  the  loss  of  force.  As  an  earnest  friend 
of  the  popular  cause  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Con- 
vention in  1792.  He  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  Aug.,  1793;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  contest 
between  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  nor  in  the  cruel  ex- 
cesses of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  rendered  important 
services  to  the  republic  as  war  minister  by  the  formation 
of  plans  of  the  campaigns,  the  selection  of  generals,  and 
the  organization  of  the  army.  In  this  arduous  laJtor  he 
displayed  administrative  abilities  of  the  highest  order.  In 
1795  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  also 
one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Directory.  He  was  pro- 
scribed by  Barras  and  the  majority  of  the  Directors,  and 
condemned  in  1797  to  deportation,  but  escaped  to  Ger- 
many. He  was  Bonaparte's  minister  of  war  in  1800,  but 
he  soon  resigned,  being  too  independent  and  too  earnestly 
republican  to  serve  under  that  chief.  After  the  emperor 
had  suffered  reverses,  he  returned  to  his  aid,  and  defended 
Antwerp  heroically  in  1814.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
(1815)  he  was  Napoleon's  minister  of  the  interior.  He 
went  into  exile  on  the  restoration  of  1815,  and  died  at 
Magdeburg  Aug.  3,  1823.  He  published,  besides  other  able 
works,  "Geometry  of  Position"  (1803),  which  contains 
several  new  theorems.  (See  D.  F.  Arago,  "Biographic  de 
Carnot,"  1850;  P.  F.  TissoT,  "  M^moires  historiqucs  sur 
Carnot,"  1824.)  As  a  military  engineer  he  is  referred  to 
by  all  subsequent  writers  upon  the  art  of  fortification.  His 
own  "system,"  and  his  great  work,  *' Sur  la  defense  des 
places  fortes"  (the  latter  written  to  stimulate  a  more  pro- 
tracted defence  of  fortresses  during  the  decline  of  Na- 
poleon's power),  though  open  to  criticism,  have  exerted  no 
small  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  art. 

Revised  by  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Carn'wath,  Earls  of  (1639).  Barons  Dalzell  (Scotland, 
1628),  and  baronets  ( 1660).— Henry  Arthur  Hew  Dal- 
zell, twelfth  earl,  born  in  1858,  succeeded  his  father  in  1867. 

Car'ny,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  361. 

Ca'ro,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Tuscola  co..  Mich.,  on 
Cass  River,  about  SO  miles  N.  E.  of  Lansing.  It  has  two 
■weekly  newspapers. 

Caro  (Annibale),  born  in  1507  at  Citta  Nuova,  near 
Ancona,  in  the  Papal  States;  was  for  several  years  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Lodovico  Gaddi :  entered  after  the  latter's 
death  (in  1543)  the  service  of  Lodovico  Farnese.  a  natural 
son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  since  1545  duke  of  Parma  and 
Piaccnza,  and  accompanied  in  1548  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Farnese  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1566.  His  works  were 
not  published  until  after  his  death,  but  occupy  a  foremost 
place  in  the  Italian  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
they  comprise  a  translation  of  the  "iEneid."  "Rime" 
(1569),  "  Lettere  familiari "  (2  vols.,  1572-75),  etc.  A 
collected  edition  appeared  in  1757  in  6  vols. 

Car'ob)  or  Algaro'ba   [Arabic,  khuroobi,  {Ceratonia 


Carob. 

Sitiqua),  a  tree  of  the  natural  ■order  Leguminosae,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean.     It  has 
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pinnate,  evergreen  leaves,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  largo 
oval  leaflets.  The  fruit  is  a  brown  pod,  four  to  eight  inches 
long,  having  a  fleshy  or  mealy  pulp  of  an  agreeable  taste, 
which  is  extensively  used  as  food  by  the  Arabs,  Moors,  and 
Italians.  This  fruit  or  pod  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  article  translated  "husks"  in  tlie  parable  of  the  Prod- 
igal Son  ;  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  locusts  eaten 
by  John  the  Baptist  were  these  pods.  They  are  imported 
into  England  and  tho  U.  S.  under  the  name  of  locust  beans  ; 
also  called  "  St.  John's  bread."  The  wood  of  the  carob  is 
hard  and  valuable. 

Caro'ga,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y.,  contains  nu- 
merous lakes  anil  forests,  and  has  manufactures  of  lumber 
and  leather.     Pop.  828. 

Caroli'na  Mari'a,  queen  of  Naples,  born  Aug.  13, 
1752,  was  a  daughter  of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria.  She  was  married  in  17C8  to  Ferdinand,  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  over  whom  she  obtained  great  influence. 
She  persuaded  him  to  join  the  coalition  .against  lionaparte, 
who  expelled  King  Ferdinand  from  his  kingdom  in  1806. 
She  died  in  Vienna  Sept.  8,  181-i. 

Carolina,  JVorth.    Sec  North  Carolina. 

Carolina,  South.     See  South  Carolina. 

Car'oline,  a  county  of  Maryland,  bordering  on  Dela- 
ware. Area,  3lt0  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  liy  tho 
Choptank  River,  and  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tho 
Tuekahoc.  The  surface  is  level :  the  soil  is  mostly  sandy. 
Wheat,  corn,  and  fruit  are  the  cliiof  crops.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  R.  R.  Capital, 
Denton.     Pop.  12,101. 

Caroline,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Virginia.  Area,  4S0 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  North  Anna  River,  and  is 
intersected  by  the  Mattapony.  The  surface  is  undulating. 
Corn,  tobacco,  and  wheat  aro  raised.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Bowling  Green.     Pop.  15,128. 

Caroline,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co..  Ark.     Pop.  2802. 

Caroline,  a  post-township  of  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
several  villages,  ten  churches,  and  is  on  the  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  R.  R.    It  has  beds  of  iron  ore.   P.  2175. 

Car'oline  Arae'lia  Eliz'abeth,  queen  of  England, 
born  May  17,  17(18,  was  a  daughter  of  the  duko  of  Bruns- 
wick and  a  niece  of  George  III.  of  England.  She  was 
married  in  1795  to  tho  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 
IV.,  who  regarded  her  with  aversion,  and  separated  from 
her  soon  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  the  princess 
Charlotte.  On  the  accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820,  she 
was  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  was  defendcil  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  .and  was  not  convicted.     Died  Aug.  7, 1821. 

Car'oline  Islands,  or  New  Phil'ippines,  an  archi- 
pelago of  Oceanica,  is  situated  between  the  Philippines,  tho 
Ladrones,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  New  Guinea,  and  ex- 
tends from  lat.  3°  5'  to  12°  N.  Area,  872  square  miles. 
They  number  about  500  islands.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  race.  They  are  ruled  by 
numerous  petty  chiefs,  and  are  noted  for  their  commercial 
enterprise.  The  islands  were  discovered  in  1 543,  and  named 
after  Charles  V.  The  Spaniards  have  always  claimed  them 
as  forming  part  of  the  Philippines.  On  July  0,  1808,  this 
archipelago  w.as  taken  possession  of  by  England.  Poj). 
estimated  by  Dr.  Gulick  in  1872  at  25,000-30,000. 

Caron'delet,  a  former  village  of  Missouri,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  5  miles  S.  of  St.  l.ouis.  In  1800  it 
was  annexed  to  St.  Louis.    (See  South  St.  Loui.s.) 

Carondelet,  a  township  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  5387. 

Carot'id  [perhaps  from  tho  Gr.  Kapi.  tlio  ''head,"  and 
oil!,  gen.  d,Ta,.  the  "  ear,"  because  it  ).asses  to  tho  head  under 
the  ear]  Ar'tery,  tho  great  anterior  artery  whu-h  on  each 
side  distributes  blood  to  the  head.  In  man.  each  primitivo 
or  common  carotid  at  the  upper  margin  of  tho  larynx  or 
oro-an  of  voice  separates  into  two  of  nearly  ecjual  size— 
the  external  and  the  internal  carotid.  The  external 
carotid  supplies  the  larynx,  tongue,  face,  and  scalp;  its 
principal  branches  arc  the  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual, 
the  facial,  tho  occipit.al,  tho  posterior  aural,  the  internal 
maxillary,  and  the  temporal.  The  internal  carotid  enters 
the  cavity  of  the  skull  through  a  tortuous  eana  m  t he 
temporal  "bone,  and  sei.arates  into  the  anterior  and  middle 
cerebral  arteries,  which  are  the  principal  arteries  ol  tie 
brain  ;  in  its  course  through  the  dura  mater  it  gives  ofl  the 
ophthalmic  artcrv,  which  subdivides  into  small  branches 
which  afford  tho  eye  its  principal  supply  of  blood. 

Wounds  of  the  carotids  are  generally  from  stabs  or  cuts. 
Those  attempting  suicide  often  try  to  cut  them  but  rarely 
cut  sufiicicntly  deep  by  tho  side  of  the  win,l,„pe.  But 
should  either  vessel  be  wounded,  death  results  almost  ,m- 
mediatclv.  Punctured  wounds  may  not  bo  immediately 
fatal;  they  may  hoal,  or  a  false  aneurism  may  result. 


Sir  Astloy  Cooper  was  the  first  to  tic  tho  common  carotid 
for  aneurism,  in  Nov..  1805;  Abemelhy  had  tied  it  for  a 
wound  in  17'J8,  and  others  probably  had  lied  it  before  him, 
and  the  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  in  n  num- 
ber of  cases.  Owing  to  the  interchange  of  brnnches  between 
tho  two  sides,  cutting  off  the  blood  through  one  carotid  is 
seldom  followed  by  affections  of  the  brain.  Dr.  .Mufsey 
tied  both  carotids  within  twelve  days  of  each  other  without 
any  such  result.  Rkvised  bV  Wili.iiid  PAnKKii. 

Carouge,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Geneva,  ou  the  river  Arve,  14  miles  S.  of  Geneva,  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  surrounded  by  elegant  villas  and  or- 
chards. It  has  raanufaclures  of  watches,  leather,  pottery, 
and  thread.     Pop.  in  1870,  5873. 

Carouse,  a  township  of  Ouachita  co..  Ark.     Pop.  528. 
Carp  (CDprii:  '■.  a  frcsh-walcr  fish  of  the  family 

Cypriiiida),  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  .\siu,  and 
bus  been  lung  nalural- 
izcd  in  countries  iu  which 
^  it  is  not  indigenous.  It 
is  found  in  lakes  and 
rivers,  prefers  still  wa* 
ters,  anil  feeds  on  aquatic 
plants,  worms,  insects, 
'-•T-  etc.     Its  length  iu  some 

cases  is  two  feet  or  more,  but  it  is  generally  less  than  u 
foot  long.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  said  to  attain 
the  age  of  200  years.  The  flesh  of  the  carp  is  highly 
esteemed  as  food,  but  it  is  not  a  very  valuable  fish  to  tho 
angler,  because  it  docs  not  bile  freely.  It  is  reuiurkablo 
for  its  fecundity,  and  700,000  eggs  have  been  found  in  a 
carp  of  moderate  size.  The  gold-fish  is  a  species  of  car]). 
Carpa'tliian  (or  Knrpathiani  .Mountains  (ficr. 
Xnrpiillnii;  aiic.  Cftrptilti],  a  liuig  eurviliiiear  range  of 
mountains,  chiefly  in  the  .Austrian  empire.  It  se[>aratcs 
Hungary  from  Galicia.  and  Transylvania  from  .Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  and  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
one  end  of  which  meets  the  Danube  at  Prcsburg,  and  tho 
other  touches  the  same  river  at  New  Orsova.  This  chain, 
which  is  about  800  miles  long,  is  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions, called  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Carpathians,  tho 
latter  of  which  extend  along  the  N.  border  of  Hungary. 
The  highest  ptunts  of  the  Eastern  Carpathians,  which  arc 
of  primitive  formation,  are  Negui,  8573  feet,  and  the  Kuh- 
horn,  7303  feet.  Among  the  Western  Carpathians  tho 
Eisthalerspitzc  rises  8875  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  tho 
Hungarian  mountains  are  formed  of  limcstioie.  The  sides 
of  the  Carpathians  arc  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  pine, 
beech,  ami  other  trees.  They  arc  rich  in  minerals,  includ- 
ing gold,  siher,  copper,  iron,  and  quicksilver. 

Carpcauv  (Jean  Baptistk),  a  French  sculptor,  born 
in  Valcniieuues  iu  1827.  He  established  his  reputation  in 
18C3  by  the  group  ''  rgolino  and  his  I'biKlrcn."  His  most 
celebrated  works  are  a  group  representing  "  The  French 
Empire  spreading  Light  over  the  World,  und  protecting 
Agriculture  and  Seience,  '  made  for  one  of  the  pediments 
of  the  Flora  Pavilion  of  the  Tuileries  in  1805,  and  another 
representing  "  La  Danse,"  made  in  1800  for  the  New  Opera. 
He  was  ono  of  tho  most  ]>roniinent  representatives  of  tho 
naturalistic  school.     Died  Oct.,  1875. 

Car'pcl  [from  the  Gr.  .apmiv,  "fruit"],  a  botanical 
term  ajiplied  to  a  transformed  leaf  which  becomes  a  siimilo 
pistil  or  i.ne  of  the  elciiunis  of  a  cc.inpound  pistil.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  forms  the  inner  surface  of  the 
carpel.  The  number  of  ovaries  and  stigmas  of  a  pistil 
depends  ou  the  number  of  carpels  of  which  it  is  composed, 
but  several  are  often  united  so  as  to  appear  as  one. 

Carpcnta'rin,  <Julf  of,  is  a  broad  and  deep  indent- 
ation i.f  the  N.  coast  of  .Australia,  and  is  u  portion  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from  Cape  -Arnhem  to 
Cape  York,  and  is  about  500  miles  long  fnuii  N.  to  S.  and 
350  miles  wide.  It  is  mostly  included  between  lat.  10°  40' 
and  17°  30'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  138°  and  U2°  E.  Its 
shores  are  generally  low.  It  encloses  numerous  islands. 
It  is  visited  by  vessels  lor  the  hfcht  tic  mrr,  which  is  found 
in  its  waters.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Peter  Carpenter, 
who  from  lt!23  to  1027  was  governor-general  of  the  Dutch 
po-scssions  in  the  East  Indies.  It  has  been  explored  by 
Cook  (1770),  Flinders  (1802).  Stoke  (1841),  Leiclmrdt 
(1845),  Gregory  (1856),  Landsborough  (1861-82),  and 
MeKinlay  (1862). 
Cnr'penter,  a  township  of  Jackson  CO.,  Ala.  Pop  903. 

Carpenter,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1081. 

Carpenter  (Chaulks  C),  V.S.N..  born  Feb.  27. 1834, 
in  GreeiiOcl.l.  Mass.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  mulshipman 
Oct.  1.  1850.  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1850,  n  lieu- 
tenant in  1858,  a  lieotcnanl-eiunnmnder  in  IH«2.  and  a 
commander  in  ISOO.    Wlulc  aitachcl  to  the  iron  clad  CaU-- 
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kill  as  executive  oflBcer  lie  participated  in  the  attacks  upon 
the  forts  of  Charleston  harbor  of  Ajiril  7  and  July  10, 1S63, 
and  is  honorably  mentioned  in  the  rejiorts  of  his  command- 
ing officer.  Commander  George  W.  Rodgers.  He  was  in 
the  severe  encagement  Tvith  Fort  Wagner  on  the  17th  of 
Auo-.,  1S63,  when  the  Catskill  was  struck  thirteen  times 
and  Commander  Rodgers  killed,  and  bore  himself  bravely 
and  well.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Carpenter  (Fraxcis  B.),  an  American  artist,  born  at 
Homer,  Cortland  co.,  N.  T..  Aug.  G,  1S30.  His  portrait  of 
President  Lincoln  and  his  "  Emancipation  Proclamation  " 
are  esteemed  his  best  works.  He  published  an  interesting 
narrative  entitled  "Six  jVIonths  at  the  AVhite  House." 

Carpenter  (George  ^Y.),  born  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
July  31.  1S02.  became  a  successful  merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  from  1S23  till  his  death  treasurer  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  that  city.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  science,  particularly  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
the  medical  sciences.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies.     Died  June  7.  ISGO. 

Carpenter  (Lant).  LL.D.,  an  English  theologian,  born 
at  Kidderminster  April  5,  1T80.  He  published  an  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Geography  of  the  Ntw  Testament"  and 
**  Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel."  In  1S17  he 
became  minister  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Bristol.  He  was 
drowned  in  1840  in  the  passage  from  Xaples  to  Leghorn. 

Carpenter  (Matthew  H.),  an  American  lawyer,  born 
at  Moretown,  Vt.,  in  1824,  was  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy two  years,  studied  law  with  Rufus  Choate,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  In  1848  ho  removed  to  Wis- 
consin, where  he  resumed  his  profession;  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  Mar.  4.  1869. 

Carpenter  (  William  Benjamin),  M.  D..  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S., 
an  eminent  English  physiologist,  a  son  of  Dr.  Lant  Car- 
penter, born  in  1813,  studied  medicine  and  graduated  as 
M.  D.  in  Edinburgh  in  1S39.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished an  important  work  entitled  ''  Principles  of  General 
and  Comparative  Physiology."  His  reputation  was  widely 
extended  by  an  excellent  work  called  ••  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology"  (1S46).  This  has  gone  through  sev- 
eral editions,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  work 
extant  on  that  subject.  He  became  professor  of  medical 
jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London,  and  for  many 
years  edited  the  "British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review."  Among  his  works  are  '*  Zoology,  and  the  Instinct 
of  Animals"  (2  vols.,  183S).  and  "The  Microscope:  its 
Revelation  and  Uses"  (185G).  He  has  few  living  equals 
in  acquaintance  with  natural  science,  capacity  for  original 
inquiry,  and  skill  as  a  scientific  writer.  Some  of  his  latest 
investigations  have  Vieen  in  regard  to  oceanic  currents.  He 
waspresidentof  the  British  Association  forthe  Advancement 
of  Science  in  1872. — His  sister,  Mary  Carpenter,  born  In 
1S07.  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  was  especially  known 
in  connection  with  "ragged  schools  "  and  other  agencies 
for  juvenile  reform.  She  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1873.  Died 
in  London,  June  15,  1S77. 

Car'penter  Bee  is  a  name  popularly  applied  to  rari- 


Carpenter  Bee. 
ous  hymenoptcrous  insects  of  the  bee  family,  distinguished 
from  other  bees  by  their  skill  in  working  wood.     They 


mostly  inhabit  warm  countries.  Perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  tribe  is  the  Xylocopft  purpurea  of  Southern 
Europe,  a  beautiful  insect  of  a  rich  blue  color,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  humble  bee.  It  attacks  dry  wood,  especially 
when  partly  decayed,  cutting  a  longitudinal  canal  about  a 
foot  deep  and  more  than  a  third  of  an  inch  wide.  After 
finishing  one  of  these  canals,  it  lays  an  egg  at  one  extremity 
of  the  hole,  and  places  near  it  a  mass  of  pollen  and  honey 
as  food  for  the  future  larva.  The  egg  and  its  accompany- 
ing store  of  food  are  then  hermetically  sealed  up  by  a  thin 
wall  composed  of  powdered  wood,  formed  into  a  very  hard 
compound  by  being  mixed  with  a  substance  secreted  by  the 
insect.  In  this  manner  the  motber-bee  divides  her  house 
into  many  little  chambers  with  one  egg  in  each.  In  due 
time  the  eggs  hatch,  each  of  the  larva?  devours  the  food 
prepared  for  it,  and  then  passes  into  the  chrysalis  state. 
At  last,  when  the  perfect  insects  are  developed,  they  de- 
stroy the  partitions  made  by  the  parent  bee,  and  escape 
into  the  air ;  the  one  produced  from  the  egg  first  laid 
esca]iing  first,  through  an  opening  made  for  it  by  the 
mother,  and  the  others  following  in  order.  The  genus  is 
also  American. 

Carpenter,  Ship's,  is  a.  warrant  oflBcer  whoso  duty 
it  is  to  repair  the  hull,  masts,  and  spars  of  a  ship  of  war. 
During  a  battle  he  watches  for  shot-holes,  and  is  prepared 
to  stop  them  with  plugs. 

Car'pentersviHe,  a  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  111. 

Carpentras  (anc.  Carpentoracte),  a  town  of  France,  de- 
pai'tment  of  Vaucluse,  is  on  the  river  Auzon,  15  miles  by 
rail  N.  E.  of  Avignon,  and  near  the  base  of  Mont  Yentoux. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  which  were  built  about  1305.  and 
are  flanked  by  towers,  and  is  mosth'  well  built.  It  has  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  ]iart  of  which  was  erected  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  a  public  libi-ary  of  22.000  volumes,  containing 
also  a  large  collection  of  medals  and  antit[uities  ;  also  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  brandy,  etc.  Here 
are  remains  of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch.  Pope  Clement 
V.  removed  the  papal  court  to  this  town  in  1313.  Pop. 
10,848. 

Car'pentry  implies  the  art  of  building  structures  in 
wood,  and  signifies  more  especially  that  branch  of  industry 
which  is  applied  to  the  construction  of  wooden  buildings, 
wooden  bridges,  and  the  framings  of  heavy  machines.  The 
labors  of  the  carpenter  are  necessarily  directed  by  some 
knowledge  of  the  forces  which  may  be  brought  to  act  upon 
the  structure  when  completed;  that  is,  by  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  engineering. 

The  lesser  and  lighter  works  of  wood,  such  as  furnish 
the  interiors  of  dwellings,  are  the  products  of  another 
branch  of  labor,  termed  joinery.  The  work  of  the  joiner 
is  guided  more  or  less  directly  by  the  artist,  and  bears  less 
reference  to  strength,  rigidity,  and  the  forces  concerned 
than  to  external  proportion  and  aesthetic  fitness  to  sur- 
roundings. 

The  skill  of  the  carpenter  is  directed  towards  giving  two 
distinct  qualities  to  the  structures  he  builds — viz.  strenyth 
and  riyidity.  The  first  is  secured  mainly  by  dimensions 
assigned  to  the  diflerent  parts,  and  the  skill  with  which 
these  parts  are  united;  and  the  latter  depends  largely  upon 
the  arrniiffement  of  the  several  members. 

We  will  treat  these  two  topics  more  fully. 

.Strfui_fth. — Timbers  designed  for  structures  are  subjected 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following  varieties  of  strain:  trans- 
verse, tensile,  compressive.  A  transverse  strain  is  a  force 
applied  to  a  beam  in  a  direction  more  or  less  perpendicular 
to  its  length  ;  the  timbers  of  a  floor  aftnrd  examples.  A 
tensile  strain  is  one  that  tends  to  elongate,  and  a  compres- 
sive strain  one  that,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  member,  tends  to  shorten  or  crush  it. 

AVheu  the  entire  structure  is  of  such  dimensions  that  each 
member  of  it  may  be  funned  of  a  single  stick  of  timber, 
the  work  of  the  artisan  is  comparatively  simple,  and  is 
guided  by  plain  and  brief  rules.  But  when  by  reason  of 
the  size  of  the  entire  work  single  parts  are  required  of 
greater  dimensions  than  can  be  supplied  by  single  pieces 
of  timber,  then  skilful  joining  of  smaller  parts  must  be 
relied  upon  to  meet  the  emergency.  !Now,  to  so  combine 
separate  pieces  of  timber  as  to  form  a  single  member,  and 
thereby  employ  the  available  strength  of  the  comjionent 
p.arts,  at  the  same  time  to  form  such  a  connecti(m  with  ad- 
jacent portions  of  the  structure  as  to  transmit  ]iruperly 
the  force  assigned  to  the  position,  is  to  apply  in  the  fullest 
sense  the  science  of  carpentry. 

It  m.ay  be  remarked  here  that  even  in  our  most  important 
bridges  no  special  eff"ort  is  made  to  secure  solid  timbers  for 
the  larger  memV>ers.  because  the  quality  of  thorough  sound- 
ness can  be  more  easily  secured  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
smaller  parts,  and  then  a  proper  combination  can  be  made 
to  ensure  the  requisite  strength. 

When  a  beam  is  subjected  to  transverse  strain  the  fibres 
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upon  the  sidu  that  (ends  to  become  convex  under  the  action  I 
of  the  strain  arc  subjected  to  a  tensile  or  pulling  force,  while  I 
upon  the  opposite  side  they  are  at  the  same  time  e'ompresscd. 
The  simple  experiment  of  bendius  a  twig  that  has  bark 
upon  It  will  illustrate  this  fact.  The  bark  on  the  convex 
side  is  torn  asunder  and  on  the  other  side  compressed  into 
wrinkles.  It  becomes  evident  upon  slight  rctlcctiou— 1st, 
that  the  extreme  upper  and  lower  fibres  are  most  severely 
strained;  and  2d,  that  the  central  portion  of  the  stick  is 
acted  upon  by  forces  comparatively  slight.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is,  that  the  original  force  is  best  sustained  by 
portions  of  the  stick  at  some  distance  from  the  middle  of 
its  depth,  and  consequently  that  beams  aete.l  upon  by  trans- 
verse forces  should  present  considerable  width  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bearing  force.  It  is  easily  demonstrated  that 
the  strength  of  a  beam  of  given  length  and  breadth,  to 
bear  a  weight  between  two  supports,  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  depth  of  the  beam.  Floor-boama  are  accordingly 
made  narrow  and  deep. 

To  secure  depth  of  beam  without  employing  material 
which  is  comparatively  of  little  use  the  method  has  been 
employed  of  joining  two  sticks  by  blocks  and  bolts,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  y^^.   j 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  condition  of  providing  ma- 
terial where  the  strains  are  greatest  has  been  secured,  pro- 
vided the  combination  when  under  strain  acts  as  a  single 
stick.  The  plan  fails  when  through  want  of  secure  bolting 
there  is  any  motion  among  the  component  parts.  The 
chances  of  failure  increase  very  rapidly  as  the  halves  of 
the  compound  beam  are  separated  by  larger  space,  as  the 
point  is  soon  reached  where  each  half  acts  like  a  simple 
beam  ;  and  whereas  in  the  perfect  system  the  upper  half 
is  urged  by  compressive  and  the  lower  by  tensile  strains 
only,  when  by  insecure  joining  there  is  a  slipj)ing  among 
the  parts,  each  of  these  halves  is  acted  upon  by  both  kinds 
of  force,  and  has  near  its  centre  material  of  but  little  use. 
Fio.  2. 


Another  method  of  making  a  compound  beam,  though  not 
often  employed,  is  represented  in  Fig.  2.  In  either  of  the 
cases  above  represented  some  advantage  is  gained  by  cm- 
ploying  different  kinds  of  timber  for  the  upper  and  lower 
members. 

The  most  common  way  of  reinforcing  the  strength  of  a 
simple  beam  is  by  the  addition  of  iron  rods,  as  shown  by 
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Fig.  .■!.  The  consideration  of  such  a  combination  belongs  to 
the  subject  of  trusses. 

When  a  stick  of  timber  is  employed  so  as  to  resist  a  ten- 
silo  force,  the  manner  of  connecting  it  with  the  portions  of 
the  structure  through  which  or  to  which  tlie  force  is  to  bo 
transmitted  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  the 
case  of  an  iron  rod,  which  can  be  furnished  with  a  head,  an 
eye,  or  a  nut,  the  problem  of  attaching  it  so  as  to  resist  a 
tensile  force  is  easily  solved;  but  when  the  conditions  re- 
quire a  wooden  lie-henm,  the  problem  of  uniting  the  various 
parts  so  that  the  strength  of  the  stick  shall  not  be  too  largely 
saerifleed  requires  oonsiileration,  because  to  join  timbers 
implies  more  or  less  cutting  of  their  substance,  and  this  in 
turn  sacrifices  material. 

In  the  common  king-post  truss,  as  the  combination  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  4  is  termed,  the  methods  of  uniting  parts 
that  fulfil  different  functions  are  employed.  This  truss  is 
Fio.  4. 


frequently  employed  in  roofs,  and  also  bridges  of  moderate 
span.  In  tho  latter  ease  the  llooring  is  sustained  by  he 
horiy.ontaI  member  or  tie-beam  ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
wei-ht  sustained  is  transmitted  through  tho  upright,  and  is 
received  by  tbe  inclined  pieces  or  siruls  and  convoyed  to  the 
extremities  of  the  tie-beam.  The  lie-beam  and  post  are  thus 
Bubjooted  to  tensile,  and  the  struts  to  comiiressivo,  strain. 
50 


In  order  that  tbe  tie-beam  shall  properly  receive  the 
thrust  of  the  struts,  tho  former  must  be  notched  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  latter.  Fig.  4  shows  the  method  usually 
employed;  an  enlarged  view  of  tbe  ends  of  the  strut  and 
tie-beam  is  given  in  Fig.  5.  In  constructing  this  truss  it 
Fio.  5. 


is  necessary  to  regard  tho  tendency  which  tho  ittrul  exerts 
to  split  off  tiie  ]Mirtion  AlitJ.  It  is  considered  xuflicieully 
secure  in  most  kiiuls  of  timber  if  the  length  lU'  is  ten  limes 
the  depth  .\1{.  as.  when  this  proportion  is  observed,  the 
cohesion  which  resists  splitting  on  is  equal  to  that  which 
resists  the  crushing  of  the  fibres  exposed  to  the  direct  pres- 
sure on  the  lesser  surface. 

When  the  length  of  the  tie-beam  is  such  as  to  rer|uirc  the 
uniting  of  two  or  liinre  pieces,  the  skill  of  the  ciirpcntcr  is 
again  called  in  requisition  to  produce  such  a  joint  us  shall 
safely  resist  the  forces  to  be  met. 

The  simjilesl  of  all  is  the  so-called /•A-joiiil  (Fig.  0),  Ihe 
strength  of  which  depends  partly  upon  the  few  fibres  of  Ihe 
Flo.  G. 
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timber  that  bear  u]i'iii  the  liolls,  iui.l  pintl\  i.p.m  tin-  fric- 
tion arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  fihh-plules.  These 
latter  are  sometimes  made  of  iron,  and  furni.-hed  with  pro- 
jections that  are  let  or  forced  into  the  timber  when  bulled 
on.  Hut  the  expedient  is  regarded  as  a  clumsy  one,  and  is 
only  tolerated  wliere,  as  in  some  roofs,  the  subsequent  ad- 
ditions lo  the  sirueture  hide  it  from  view. 

Another  and  aconimon  form  isthe#i'ii(//<"-/orA'yoiii*or»«ii/, 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  in  which  the  resistance  to  direct  tensile 
strain  depends  upon  the  surfaces  iqqmsed  lo  eueh  other  at 
o,  and  which  may  be  one-third  the  sectional  area  of  the 
beam.  A  modification  of  this  method  of  scarfing  is  exhib- 
Fio.  7. 


itcd  in  Fig.  8,  in  which  one-half  of  the  beam  is  made  avail- 
able in  resisting  tensile  siroin.  as  the  joiuls  A  and  li  are  uieh 

.  8. 


one-fourlh  of  Ihe  depth  of  the  beam.  The  method  of  Fig.  s 
has  Ihe  oilvanlage  over  Fig.  7  of  greater  strength,  but  it  is 
also  far  more  difficult  of  construelion,  as  there  are  two 
bearing  surfaces  that  must  act  together;  the  filling  of  the 
joint  Ihereforo  requires  especial  core.  This  diflicully  is 
sometimes  met  by  leaving  spaces  at  A  ond  H.  into  wliieh 
wedges  or  keys  are  driven  as  the  scarf  is  boiled  logether. 
Fig  il  represents  a  form  of  scarf  in  which  no  bolls  are 
used,  the  method  of  locking  at  V  being  ciniiloyed  instead: 
the  /vu  at  A  is  made  of  hard  wood,  an.l  fon'ed  in  so  as  lo 
bring  the  surfaces  of  the  scarf  to  a  firm  bearing.  Of  course 
this  mclhod  of  locking  the  scarf  can  he  equally  well  applied 
lo  the  methods  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  S. 


Many  intricate  forms  of  seartiug  have  been  dcM-ed,  und 
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are  exhibited  in  treatises  on  carpentry.  They  belong  most- 
ly to  the  time  when  but  little  iron  was  employed  as  an  ad- 
junct to  timber  construction  ;  and  even  then  most  of  the 
elaborate  forms  were  rather  fanciful  than  useful. 

When  timbers  are  united  to  resist  thrust  or  compressive 
strain  only,  less  skill  is  required  than  iu  the  constructions 
jusl  described.  But  little  more  is  required  than  to  bring 
the  opposing  surfaces  fairly  together,  and  secure  them  by  the 
simplest  possible  means.  Hence  the  **  fished  joint "  shown 
in  Fig.  C  will  fully  satisfy  the  conditions^  and  will  employ 
the  full  available  strength  of  the  timber.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  that  the  joint  is  not  strained  by  a  tendency 
which  is  manifested  in  long  columns  or  struts  to  bend  side- 
ways when  under  pressure. 

When  a  strut  is  joined  to  its  neighboring  member  at  an 
angle,  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  precaution  is 
taken  to  so  form  the  joint  as  to  present  cither  the  whole  of 
the  end  surface  to  the  end  pressure,  as  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  strut  of  the  king-post  truss,  or  a  part  of  it.  as  in  the 
lower  end  shown  more  fully  in  Fig.  5.  To  prevent  any  dis- 
placement in  such  joints  through  accidental  forces,  they  arc 
secured  by  various  methods,  either  a  bolt,  a  notch,  a  tenon, 
or  even  a  few  nails,  being  employed  according  to  the  liabil- 
ity to  lateral  forces. 

The  tenon  employed  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  10  ;  the  cat  which 
receives  it  is  called  the  mortise. 

Fig.  10. 
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If  the  joint  is  liable  to  be  urged  by  a  force  tending  to  pull 
it  asunder,  some  security  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  stout 
pin  through  the  tenon.  A  dove-tail  joint  is  also  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  (see  Fig.  11).  This  form  is  common 
in  joinery,  but  should  not  be  relied  upon  in  carpentry. 


Fig.  11. 
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Rigidity,  a  quality  which  was  referred  to  as  somewhat 
distinct  from  strength  in  structures,  is  secured  by  such  a 
disposition  of  material  that  no  change  of  form  of  the  en- 
tire system  can  occur  without  bringing  into  action  the  ten- 
sile or  compressive  resistances  of  certain  members  of  it.  A 
plain  square  frame,  fastened  however  securely  at  the  cor- 
ners, may  be  lengthened  and  shortened  cornerwise  without 
calling  into  action  the  strength  of  the  materials  of  the 
framing,  except  such  as  is  concerned  in  fastening  the 
corners.  If,  however,  a  stick  be  firmly  secured  to  the 
frame,  diagonally  across  it,  no  change  of  form  can  take 
place  without  extending  or  compressing  this  added  brace. 
A  triangular  frame  will  not  admit  of  change  of  form  with- 
out a  change  in  the  length  of  at  le3st  one  of  its  sides 
Hence  diagonal  braces  are  important  members  of  timber 
framings,  inasmuch    as  they  ensure  stiffness  or  rigidity 


The  braces  themselves  are  secured  by  mortising,  by  iron 
straps,  or  more  rudely  by  outside  pieces  fastened  after  the 
manner  of  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

(For  extended  treatises  on  carpentry  see  Tredgold's 
"Carpentry,"  by  Hurst;  also  Emy's  "  Traite  do  la  Char- 
pent6rie.")  Geo.  W.  Plympton. 

Car'pet-Bag'^er  (in  recent  American  politics)  is  a 
Republican  born  and  reared  in  the  North  or  West,  who 
went  South  with  or  after  the  Federal  armies,  planted  him- 
self in  one  of  the  States  lately  reconstructed,  and  aided  in 
organizing  and  drilling  the  negroes  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  Of  course  the  term  originated  with  those  of  adverse 
politics,  who  applied  it  as  a  stigma,  and  with  considerable 
looseness,  any  one  not  a  native  of  the  South  being  de- 
nounced as  a  *' carpet-bagger"  if  an  active  Republican;  if 
"native  there  and  to  the  manor  born,"  he  was  termed  a 
"scalawag."  Horace  Greeley. 

Car'pets.  The  word  *'  carpet."  denoting  floor-covering, 
is  of  unknown  origin  :  it  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  de- 
rived from  "  Cairo,"  probably  because  Egypt  is  the  country 
credited  with  first  using  floor-coverings  as  articles  of  lux- 
ury in  her  ancient  days  of  splendor. 

As  a  commercial  term,  "carpet"  or  "carpeting"  is  the 
generic  name  for  the  various  grades  of  goods  in  that  line, 
whatever  their  material,  mode  of  construction,  or  technical 
appellation.  The  original  form  of  the  carpet  was  that  of 
a  large  rug,  which  was  spread  upon  the  tioor  when  occa- 
sion required;  and  the  Eastern  carpets,  the  manner  of 
whose  manufacture  has  undergone  but  little  change  for 
many  centuries,  are  invariably  made  so  to  this  day.  The 
modern  way  of  weaving  carpeting  in  long,  narrow  strips,  to 
be  sewn  together,  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  greater 
convenience  and  cheapness  which  that  form  admits  of 
through  its  adaptation  to  the  ordinary  loom. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  however, 
carpets  were  either  of  very  simple  pattern,  or,  if  elaborate 
in  their  designs,  necessarily  very  expensive.  The  ancient 
royal  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  in  Paris  has  always  oc- 
cupied the  first  place  in  regard  to  artistic  perfection.  Some 
of  the  carpets  produced  there  cost  from  100,000  to  200,000 
francs,  requiring  five  to  ten  years  for  their  completion. 
None  of  them  have  been  for  sale  since  the  year  1791  ;  they 
have  been  presented  to  the  difi"erent  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  courts.  The  in- 
vention of  Jacquard,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  weaving 
of  various  grades  of  carpets,  together  with  the  still  more  recent 
improvements  in  looms,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  produc- 
tion of  carpeting  at  once  beautiful  and  durable,  and  at  the 
same  time  cheap  enough  for  persons  of  moderate  means  or 
economical  tastes  ;  so  that  the  use  of  carpets  has  probably 
increased  more  during  the  last  fifty  years  than  that  of  any 
other  commodity  of  equally  ancient  origin.  At  present,  the 
U.  S.,  in  proportion  to  population,  is  by  far  the  greatest 
consumer  of  carpets  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 

The  principal  grades  of  carpeting  known  to  commerce 
(leaving  out  the  Gobelins,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  others  of 
similar  rug-like  make)  are  Aubusson,  Jloquette,  Axminster, 
Wilton,  velvet,  Brussels,  tapestry  Brussels,  ingrain  (two  or 
three  ply),  and  Venetian,  taking  rank,  as  to  value  and  gen- 
eral desirability,  in  the  order  named. 

Aubusson,  Moquette,  and  Axminster  are  very  similar  in 
appearance  and  construction,  and  are  made  with  a  high, 
tufted  pile,  thick,  durable,  and  expensive.  They  are  con- 
structed with  a  firm  groundwork  of  linen  or  cotton,  upon 
which  the  pile,  containing  the  design,  is  fastened  in  tufts 
of  soft  woollen  yarn.  As  these  tufts  are  supplied  from  a 
series  of  rollers  corresponding  in  number  to  the  picks  or 
wefts  completing  one  pattern,  and  in  length  to  the  width 
of  the  carpet,  and  in  their  action  entirely  independent  of 
the  warp  and  woof  composing  the  body  of  the  fabric,  the 
employment  of  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  colors  is 
admissible,  and  the  designs  in  those  grades  are  therefore 
generally  of  the  most  perfect  and  elegant  description.  They 
are  principally  manufactured  in  England  and  France.  One 
factory  of  Axminster  carpets  is  in  operation  in  the  U,  S. ; 
it  has  been  very  successful,  and  its  productions  rank  well 
with  the  imported  articles  as  regards  quality  and  beauty. 

Wilton  and  Brussels  are  woven  alike  and  of  the  same 
materials  (linen  back  and  worsted  face)  ;  the  face  of  both 
is  formed  by  inserting  wires  between  the  warp  threads  in 
such  a  manner  that  on  their  withdrawal  a  series  of  raised 
loops  of  the  worsted  warp  is  formed,  upon  which  the  de- 
sign appears.  In  Wilton  these  loops  are  cut  open  and 
sheared  smooth,  while  in  Brussels  they  remain  uncut.  The 
worsted  portion  of  the  carpet  being  exclusively  in  the  warp, 
the  threads  of  which  are  of  continuous  color  throughout 
the  piece,  each  particular  color  requires  a  special  set  of 
threads,  worked  in  an  independent  manner  by  what  is 
technically  called  "  frame."  This  arrangement  secures  great 
perfection  and  clearness  of  design,  for  each  color  being 
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brought  to  the  surface  entirely  by  itself,  while  the  others 
are  carrii-il  under  or  through  the  linen  baek  until  brought 
up  in  their  turn,  the  work  has  the  appearance  of  cm- 
broidery  on  canvas.  But  as  the  colors  in  the  direction  of 
the  warp  are  limited  to  five  (no  larger  number  of  frames 
being  convenient),  the  designs  in  these  goods  arc  of  neces- 
sity pimple,  and  no  palterns  reciuiring  elaborate  shading 
can  be  attempted  in  them.  From  the  number  of  colors 
thus  employed,  the  ditferent  qualities  of  these  carpets  re- 
ceive the  names  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  frame  respect- 
ively. 

Velvets  and  tapestry  Brussels  are  also  manufactured 
alike  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  Wilton  and  Brussels, 
with  the  difference  that  only  erne  set  of  worsted  warp 
threads  is  used,  upon  which  all  the  colors  are  printed  by 
means  of  color-rollers  before  the  fabric  is  woven,  and  upon 
the  correct  proportioning  of  spaces  of  the  various  colors 
the  perfection  of  the  goods  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent. 
In  designing  patterns  for  these  goods  the  artist  is  allowed 
free  scoi)e  as  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  colors,  and 
profuscness  in  that  respect  does  not  add  very  greatly  to 
the  cost;  hence  we  find  these  goods  usually  much  more 
elaborate  of  design  and  more  lavishly  colored  and  shaded 
off  than  Wilton  and  Brussels.  The  manufacture  of  tapestry 
(both  velvet  and  Brussels)  was  commenced  in  Kngland  in 
1842.  It  was  soon  after  introduced  in  this  country,  but 
for  twenty  years,  by  reason  of  patent  restrictions,  two 
establishments  monopolized  the  business  here.  Since  the 
expiration  of  the  patents  new  concerns  are  rapidly  organ- 
izing, and  the  indications  are  that  in  a  few  years  this  will 
be  the  most  important  branch  of  carpet  manufacture  in 
the  country.  Tapestry  carpets  are  now  used  to  an  extent 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  grades  combined,  with  the 
exception  of  ingrains.  The  largest  concern  in  the  world 
manufacturing  these  goods  (in  connection  with  the  other 
principal  grades)  is  that  of  John  Crossley  &  Sons',  Halifax, 
England,  a  stock  company.  They  employ  nearly  GOOD 
hands. 

The  ingrain  carpet  (also  called  Kidderminster,  after  the 
city  which  formerly  manufactured  it  largely)  is  the  only 
kind  of  carpet  made  exclusively  of  all  wool,  and  it  may  be 
worn  on  either  side,  though  usually  one  side  is  more  de- 
sirable in  coloring  than  the  other.  The  names  "  ingrain  " 
and  "three-ply"  are  derived  from  the  modes  of  their  con- 
struction. The  former  is  composed  of  two  dis^in(^t  thick- 
nesses, interwoven  or  "  ingrained "  wherever  the  colors 
change  or  mingle;  the  latter  of  three  layers,  also  inter- 
lacing each  other.  The  design  is  very  similar  on  both 
sides,  but  the  colors  are  reversed.  The  American  con- 
sumption of  these  goods  is  supplied  by  home  manufacture. 
Philadelphia  has  upwards  of  50(10  looms  employed  on  them, 
and  very  large  establishments  in  t'onnecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  York  State  turn  out  the  better  qualities. 
Venetian  is  the  name  given  to  a  fabric  composed  of  woollen 
warp  and  coarse  hemp  filling,  usually  striped  in  color,  and 
made  in  widths  suitable  for  stair  coverings.  Philadelphia 
furnishes  in  that  grade  nearly  all  the  cheap  stair  carpets 
used  throughout  the  country. 

The  carpet  manufacturing  business  of  the  U.  S.  has  been 
rapidly  growing  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  is  now 
a  very  important  industry.  The  capital  invested  is  up- 
wards of  Sl.5,1100,000;  the  last  census  sums  up  the  principal 
products  per  annum : 

Ingrains  (two  and  three  ply),  yards 16,924,711 

Tapestry  Brussels,  "    l,7n,00n 

VenetLan,  "    l,r,0,017 

Brussels,  "    80i;,.'i05 

T,^gu  "    riKO,000 

Velvet,  "    !>".»"« 

William  Berri,  .Jr.,  Editor  of  "The  Carpet." 

Car'pi,  a  fortified  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Mrtdena,  is  on  the  canal  of  Carpi,  12  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Mcjdena.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  citadel,  a 
fine  cathedral,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  manufactures  of 
silk.     Pop.  0076. 

Carpi'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia, 
and  on  Mont  Gargano,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Foggia.    P.  fi20l. 

Carp  Lake,  a  township  of  Ontonagon  eo..  Jlich.    P.  25. 

Carpoc'rates,  or  Car'porras,  a  heretic  who  lived 
at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Iladruin.  and 
foun.led  a  Gnostic  .sect  about  l:iO  A.  H.  He  bcl.eved  lii 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  maintained  that  the  world 
was  created  by  angels.  He  is  accused  of  teaching  princi- 
ples that  tend  to  subvert  morality.  His  followers  existed 
as  late  as  the  sixth  century. 

Car'polite  [from  the  Gr.  Kopirdt.  "fruit,"  and  AiCot.  a 
"stone"!,  a  name  applied  to  fossil  fruits.  Many  such 
have  been  described,  mostly  belonging  to  the  carboniferous 
formation. 

Car'pus,aL.at!ntcrm  signifying  tho  wrist, in  anatomy 


denotes  the  scries  of  bones  between  the  fore  arm  and  hand. 
In  man  there  arc  eight  small  bones  in  two  rows ;  the  upper 
row  consists  of  the  sciiphoides,  lunare,  euncifurme,  and  pisi- 
forme;  the  lower,  of  the  trapezium,  trapezoidcs,  magnum, 
and  uniiforme.  The  upper  row  is  articulated  with  the 
radius  of  the  fore  arm  ;  the  lower  with  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  Hand  (which  see).  The  number  and  form  of  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  vary  much  in  difTereol  animals,  but 
rudiments  of  Ihem,  at  least,  appear  in  all  mammals.  They 
are  quite  distinct  in  the  Hipper  or  paddle  of  the  whale,  as 
well  as  iu  the  fore  leg  of  the  ox  and  the  horse. 

Carp'zov,  a  .Saxon  family  of  the  seventeenth  century 
celebrated  for  learning,  of  which  the  most  distinguished 
members  were  BEXEnu-r,  professor  of  Wittenberg,  author 
of  "  Hefinitioncs  forcnsie,"  "  Practiea  nova  rerum  crimi- 
naluin,"  "  Jurisprudentia  eonsistorialis,"  and  "  Proccfsus 
juris" — works  which  had  an  extended  influence  on  Ger- 
man laws;  died  Aug.  :tll,  lliliO;  Johax.v  Heseiiht,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Leipsic,  brother  of  the  above,  who 
wrote  '•Systcinatheologicum,"  horn  in  1607  :  died  in  1057; 
Johaxx  (ioTTl.OB,  born  Sept.  20,  1079,  grandson  of  the 
above,  |)r»fess(»r  of  Oriental  languages  ut  Leipsic,  who 
wrote  *•  Introdiietio  in  libros  ennoniens  "  and  "  Critica 
sacra  Vcteris  Testainenti."     Died  April  7,  1057. 

Carqui'nez  (written  also  KarqurnnH),  a  strait  of 
California  which  eonneets  the  I'.uv  of  San  Pablo  with 
Suisun  Bay;  hit.  :tS°  04'  10"  N.,  Ion.  122°  15'  HI"  W.  It 
is  from  1  to  2  miles  wide  and  7  miles  long,  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  steamboats.  J*arge  ships  can  ascend  it  to  Benicia. 
It  has  sixteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  forms  the 
boundary  between  Solano  and  Contra  Costa  euuntics. 

Carr,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  692. 

Carr,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1005. 

Carr  (III  GEXK  A.),  an  American  officer,  bom  Mar.  20, 
lS:io,  in  Erie  eo.,  N.  V.,  graduated  at  West  Point  IS5:i,  and 
July  17,  IS02,  major  Fiftli  Cavalry.  He  served  on  frontier 
duty  1S50-0I  ;  se<iuting  against  Lipan  Indians  IS54  (se- 
verely wounded  in  skirmish  near  Hiablo  Mountain);  uu 
Sioux  expedition  1855,  Utah  1S5S,  and  Kiowa  and  Ca- 
manche  expedition  ISOO,  engaged  in  several  skirmishes. 
In  the  civil  war  became  colonel  Third  Illinois  \'oluntevr 
Cavalry  Aug.  15,  1801,  and  was  jiromoted  brigadier-general 
U.  S.  volunteers  Mar.  7,  1S02,  serving  in  operations  iu 
Missouri  I  S01-e2,  engaged  at  Wilson's  Creek;  in  command 
of  division  in  pursuit  of  Price  into  Arkansas  1P02,  engageil 
at  Pea  Uidge  (thrice  wounded!;  in  conimand  of  the  army 
of  S.  \V.  Missouri  1S02,  and  of  district  of  St.  I.ouis  1802-0.')'; 
in  command  of  division  in  \'icksburg  campaign,  engaged 
in  oj>erations  against  the  place  :  at  Port  tJibson,  Cliamjiion 
Hill,  Edward's  Station,  Black  Kiver  Bridge  (brevet  col- 
oneU,  and  eaiitnrc  cf  Vicksburg:  in  the  department  of 
Arkansas,  commanding  cavalry  division  on  Cain<len  expe- 
dition IS04,  engaged  at  crossing  of  I.illle  Missouri:  in 
command  of  the  district  of  T.illle  Koek  1804  (brevet  briga- 
dier-general), engaged  at  t^larcndon  and  Camden;  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  Sixteenth  corps  in  operations 
against  Mobile  1S05.  engaged  at  .'Spanish  Fori ;  and  in  vari- 
ous districts  and  post  commands  since  1805.  Brevet  major- 
general  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  K),  1805,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  field.  CiEOIkje  W.  Cui.h  m. 

Carr  (Joseph  B.).  an  American  general  of  volunteers, 
born  in  Albany,  N.  \..  Aug.  10.  1S28.  educated  at  Troy, 
N.  y.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  civil  war  ho  was 
eonimissioned  (April  14,  1801)  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Second  New  York  Volunteers,  and  colonel  .May  10,  1801. 
The  Second  regiment  was  the  first  volunteer  regiment  to 
leave  the  State.  In  1802  Carr  was  commissioneil  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers;  he  was  ut  the  battle  of  Hig 
Bethel,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  up  to  the  final  surrender  of  Lee's 
army,  April,  1 805.  He  was  brcvetted  major-general  Mar.. 
18li.i.  and  mustered  out  of  service  Sept..  1805.  He  holds 
at  present  the  ecunmission  of  major-general  third  division 
National  Guard  State  of  New  York,  head-quarters  at  Troy, 
whore  he  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ehuiu  cable. 

Carr  (Sir  RnnERr).  a  British  gentleman  who  was  ap- 
pointed bv  Charles  U.  in  1004  one  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners to'  New  England.  He  nssisleil  in  the  capture  of 
New  Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch,  and  ebangcil  its  name  to 
New  York  in  honor  of  tho  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Jamc« 
II.     Died  June  I,  1007. 

Car'rnBCcn',or  Irish  Moss,  is  a  name  given  to  sev- 
eral species  of  sea  weed  which  are  not  inossi-s,  but  algn-. 
The  species  which  yields  the  greater  part  of  the  earragein 
of  coiiimerce  is  the  ('*..m/rii»  i-rr«/>"«.  !•  i»  used  as  nied- 
icinc  and  as  an  ariicle  of  food,  and  is  esteenied  for  its 
emollient  and  demulcent  properties.  It  grows  on  I  he 
rocky  coasts  of  several  countries  of  Europe  and  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  North  America.     It  is  from  two  to  twelve 
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inches  long,  branched,  cartilaginous,  flexible,  and  reddish- 
brown  in  color.  It  is  considered  easy  of  digestion.  Jelly 
and  blanc-niange  arc  made  by  boiling  the  carrageen  in 
water  or  milk,  with  an  addition  of  sugar  and  spices.  The 
Iceland  moss  {Cetraria  hlandica)  is  a  wholly  different 
plant,  though  used  in  a  similar  way.  It  is  not  a  true  moss, 
but  a  lichen. 

Carra'ra  (anc.  Cnraria)^  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Massa-Carrara,  i.s  on  the  Avenza,  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, l">;i  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Pisa.  It  has  an  old 
coUegiato  church,  a  ducal  palace,  and  an  academy  of  fine 
arts.  Here  are  celebrated  quarries  of  white  statuary  mar- 
ble, which  have  been  worked  for  two  thousand  years  or 
more.  Many  foreign  artists  come  here  to  work,  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  transporting  the  marble.  The  quar- 
ries, of  which  there  are  more  than  thirty  in  the  vicinity, 
are  in  high  hills  or  mountains  formed  chiefly  or  entirely  of 
marble.     Pop.  0797. 

Carrara  Marble  is  a  white,  fine-grained,  saccharine 
marble  obtained  at  Carrara.  Italy,  and  well  adapted  for 
statuary.  It  is  a  metamorphic  limestone  of  the  oolitic 
formation.  Besides  this  fine  white  marble,  several  inferior 
varieties  are  obtained  in  the  quarries  of  Carrara.  Some  of 
these  are  veined  and  blue. 

Carratra'ca  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Plantagenet 
township.  Prescott  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  has  largo  hotel 
accommodations,  and  a  copious  mineral  spring  whose  waters 
are  very  highly  esteemed  for  their  alterative  effects. 

Carratuiik  Plantation,  a  township  of  Somerset  co., 
Me.     Pop.  214. 

Carrel  (Nicolas  Armaxp),  an  eminent  French  writer 
and  leader  of  the  republican  party,  was  born  at  Rouen 
May  8,  1800.  He  served  in  the  army  in  his  youth.  He 
gained  distinction  by  an  able  **  History  of  the  Counter- 
Revolution  in  England."  Carrel,  Mignet.  and  Thiers  be- 
came in  18.30  chief  editors  of  the  "National,"  a  liberal 
daily  paper  of  Paris.  In  1830  Thiers  and  Mignet  retired 
from  the  editorship,  and  Carrel  obtained  the  control  of  the 
''National,"  which  he  edited  with  great  ability.  He  was 
an  eloquent  and  popular  writer,  and  was  qualified  by 
gound  judgment  and  moderation  to  be  the  leader  of  a  party. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  by  Emile  de  Girardin, 
and  died  two  days  after,  July  24,  1836. 

Car'rell  (Rt.  Rev.  Gborge  Aloysics),  D.  D..  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  13,  1803,  studied  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  became  in  1829  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
was  stationed  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  a  professor  and  afterwards 
rector  in  the  university;  in  1849-53  was  president  of  the 
Purcell  Mansion  College  at  Cincinnati,  O. ;  in  1853  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Covington,  Ky.     Died  Sept.  25, 1868. 

Carre'ra  (Rafakl),  a  general  of  mixed  Indian  and 
negro  extraction,  was  born  in  Guatemala  in  1S14.  He 
fought  against  the  federal  party  in  the  civil  war  (1837-39), 
and  became  the  general-in-chief  of  the  insurgents.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  Guatemala  in  1847.  and  re-elected  in 
1851  president  for  life.  He  was  an  absolute  monarch 
while  in  power.     Died  April  14,  1865. 

Carriacou,  kar'e-a-koo',  the  largest  of  the  Grenadine 
Islands,  in  the  British'West  Indies.  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Gre- 
nada. It  is  7  miles  in  length  and  about  3  miles  in  l>readth. 
Chief  crop,  cotton.     Hillsboro'  is  on  its  western  side. 

Carriages,  Coaches,  Chariots,  Wagons,  and 
Carts,  We  have  chosen  to  place  all  these  vehicles  under 
one  head,  since  they  arc  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  make  any  other  satisfactory  classifica- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  a  vehicle  with  wheels, 
to  be  drawn  by  animals,  must  have  occurred  to  man  soon 
after  the  domestication  of  the  horse  and  the  ox.  The  first 
attempts  in  this  direction  must  have  been  very  rude,  much 
like  the  bullock-carts  of  India  and  South  Central  Africa 
of  the  present  day — the  wheels  solid  pieces  of  wood,  thin 
slices  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  axle  a  solid  beam, 
with  the  ends  rounded  and  thrust  through  the  rude 
wheels,  which  creaked  horribly  as  they  revolved.  From 
this  cumbrous  axle  a  polo  or  shafts  extended  forward, 
while  attached  directly  to  it  was  the  body  of  the  cart  or 
wagon,  no  springs  or  intervening  elastic  substance  miti- 
gating its  inevitable  jolting.  The  cart  was  undoubtedly  of 
earlier  origin  than  the  chariot:  but  though  progress  in 
those  days  was  slow,  yet  within  600  years  after  the  Flood 
the  Egyptians,  and  ]>robably  the  Assyrians  also  (for  the 
two  nations  kept  pace  with  each  other  in  mechanical  in- 
ventions), were  constructing  both  chariots  and  carts  or 
wagons,  which  indicaied  a  great  advance  in  mechanical 
knowledge.  They  were  at  first,  and  indeed  for  several 
centuries,  two-wheeled  vehicles,  but  the  wheels  were  no 
longer  solid  pieces  of  wood,  but  had  a  hub  in  which  the 
axle  was  inserted,  and  at  first  four,  then  six,  then  eight, 


and  finally  (though  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Medo-Persian  monarchy)  twelve  spokes,  the  diverging 
ends  of  which  were  inserted  in  a  rim  of  wood,  which  was 
bound  with  a  tire  of  bronze.  Whether  this  rim  was  origin- 
ally whole  or  composed  of  several  pieces  or  felloes  is  uncer- 
tain, but  at  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  felloes 
were  in  use.  The  chariot  was  box-shaped,  but  open  in  the 
rear,  the  front  being  about  four  feet  in  height.  It  was 
probably  three  or  four  hundred  years  later  that  those  in- 
tended as  state  carriages  were  provided  with  a  back,  and  a 
seat  in  which  the  nobles  or  royal  personages  sat  or  reclined, 
while  a  charioteer  stood  in  front  and  drove  the  horses. 

The  chariots  were  used  for  two  purposes :  first,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  great  dignity  and  exalted  station  of  the 
king  or  prince  who  occupied  them,  as  when  Pharaoh  made 
Joseph  "ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had"  (Gen. 
xli.  43),  and  as  when  the  funeral  procession  for  Jacob  went 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  "  there  went  up  with 
Joseph  both  chariots  and  horsemen,"  in  token  of  the  high 
rank  of  the  deceased  ((ien.  I.  10).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
during  the  time  which  elapsed  between  these  two  incidents 
we  find  Joseph  sending  wagons  (probably  carts,  or  simple 
two-wheeled  vehicles,  drawn  by  oxen)  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  for  his  brethren  to  bring  their  wives  and  children 
to  Egypt  (Gen.  xlv.  19).  A  second  use  of  these  chariots 
was  for  war-purposes.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
were  used  in  this  way  so  soon  as  for  regal  pomp  and  dis- 
play. There  is  a  tradition  that  Erichthonius  of  Athens 
built  tho  first  war-chariot  about  15S6  B.  C.  At  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (B.  C.  1491)  Pharaoh  had  600  war-chariots, 
and  it  is  implied  (Ex.  xiv.  7)  that  besides  these  there  were 
other  chariots  in  Egypt  which  were  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  These  war-chariots  had  on  their  sides  cases  for 
tho  bow  and  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  also  for  the  spears  or 
lances,  and  usually  an  archer  or  a  spearman  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  charioteer,  and  shot  his  arrows  or  hurled  his 
spears  at  the  enemy  as  the  charioteer  drove  furiously  to 
the  conflict.  The  Canaanitish  kings  and  the  kings  of 
Fig.  1. 


Assyrian  War-Chariot. 

Moab  in  the  next  150  years  after  the  Exodus  are  often 
spoken  of  as  having  numerous  chariots  of  iron  ;  by  which 
is  generally  understood,  not  chariots  constructed  of  iron, 
but  having  iron  or  bronze  scythes  attached  to  the  axles  of 
their  chariots.  These,  driven  at  great  speed  against  a  force 
of  footmen  or  cavalry,  proved  terribly  destructive.  The 
Israelites  under  the  theocracy  were  prohibited  the  use  of 
chariots,  but  in  the  time  of  David,  and  still  more  in  that 
of  Solomon,  they  began  to  accumulate  them,  and  Solomon 
maintained  a  force  of  1400  chariots  j  these  and  the  horses 
which  drew  them  were  mostly  imported  from  Egypt  at  a 
cost  of  about  1050  shekels  for  each  chariot — about  $650,  or, 
reckoning  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  then  and 
now,  equivalent  to  at  least  $3000  of  our  money  ;  so  that  his 
force  of  chariots  must  have  been  worth  at  least  $4,200,000. 
But  another  item  in  the  cost  of  these  establishments  were 
the  richly  embroidered  housings  and  trappings  for  the 
horses  and  the  cloths  for  the  chariots,  manufactured  for  a 
long  period  in  Tyre  or  in  some  of  its  tributary  states  (Ezck. 
xxvii.  20). 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  the  char- 
iot was  generally  drawn  by  three  horses.  At  that  time  the 
third  horse  was  withdrawn,  but  the  Persians  a  little  later 
drove  four  horses,  attached,  like  our  stage  horses,  to  the 
chariot  in  pairs.  The  chariot  continued  to  be  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  until  near  the  Christian  era,  when  its  use 
for  war-purposes  was  discontinued,  and  among  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  the  Sybaritic  nations  of  the  Orient  it  became 
the  synonym  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  It  was  mounted 
on  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses  elegantly 
caparisoned,  and  the  chariot  itself  was  trimmed  and  cush- 
ioned with  the  most  luxurious  embroidered  cloths  of  the 
East.  Usually  but  two  persons  besides  the  driver  occupied 
it,  though  there  was  often  room  for  six.  There  were 
chariot-races  in  the  Olympian  and  Isthmian  games,  and 
the  nobles  of  Greece  and  Rome  drove  at  full  speed  along 
the  magnificent  Koman  roads  and  highways.    It  was  prob- 
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ably  in  one  of  the  more  modest  of  these  vehicles  that  the 
Ethiopian  treasurer  of  Candaee,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  was  re- 
turning to  his  country  from  his  visit,  at  Jerusalem  when  ho 
met  Philip  (Acts  viii.  27,  28).  During  the  period  of  the 
hitor  Roman  empire  and  the  decline  of  its  power  these  richly 
decorated  carriages  multiplied,  with  the  other  indications 
of  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  people.  There  was 
not,  however,  even  in  the  most  costly  of  these  vehicles, 
anything  answering  to  the  springs  of  our  modern  coaches 
and  carriages.  Leather  and  steel  of  the  best  quality  were 
both  abundant,  but  the  idea  of  using  cither  fur  rendering 
the  motion  of  these  carriages  easier  did  not  occur  to  the 
carriage-builders  of  those  days. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  the  roads  were  so  rough  and  poor 
that  carriages  were  almost  entirely  abandoned  as  a  means 
for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  the  only  method  <»f  land- 
travel  being  on  horseback,  and  even  the  broiwl-wheeled 
hcav.v  wagons  or  wains,  used  to  some  extent  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  moved  over  the  highway's  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  On  the  Continent,  asses,  mules,  and  the 
large  but  slow  and  sure-footed  Norman  horses  were  used 
for  the  packing  of  goods  from  one  country  to  another,  the 
huge  panniers  on  either  side  of  the  animal  almost  conceal- 
ing him  from  sight.  In  1280,  according  to  Beckman, 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  his  queen  entered  Naples  in  a  rrtrrftu, 
a  small  but  highly  decorated  chariot.  Fourteen  years  later, 
in  12yt,  Philip  the  Fair  issued  an  ordinance  forbiclding 
the  wives  of  citizens  to  use  carriages,  or  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately cars,  probably  open  two  or  four-wheeled  veliieles, 
which  seem,  to  have  come  into  use  about  tluit  time.  For 
the  next  200  years  their  use  was  very  infrequent,  and  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  royal  personages.  Yet  in  this 
time  there  had  been  introduced  one  change  which  was  per- 
haps an  improvement.  The  canopy  (prol)abI.v  borrowed 
from  the  Oriental  umbrella  held  over  the  monarch  in  his 
chariot),  which  had  hitherto  been  sustained  b.v  four  pillars, 
and  had  been  open  at  the  sides,  now  gave  place  to  a  close 


drapery,  which  concealed  the  occupant  from  view  except 
when  looped  up.  The  emperor  Frederic  III.  attended  the 
council  or  diet  at  Franklort  in  1474  and  1476  in  close  or 
covered  carriages,  that  of  the  latter  year  being  magnifi- 
cently decorated.  Soon  after  this  time  the<ierman  princes 
seem  to  have  entered  upon  a  rivalry  to  outshine  eacu  other 
in  the  splendor  of  their  equipages.  Id  16U'J,  a(  a  tourna- 
ment in  Uappin,  the  electress  of  Brandenburg's  carriage 
was  completely  covered  with  gold,  and  those  of  the  other 
duchesses  were  ornitinented  with  crimson  and  purple  cur- 
tains and  draperies  of  the  richest  satin.  From  this  time 
the  use  of  coaches  by  the  nobility,  and  especially  by  the 
feudal  lords,  spread  graduall.v  over  continental  Europe; 
but,  though  the  coaches  were  low  and  broaii-wheelcd.  the 
condition  of  the  roads  was  a  serious  ohstuete  to  their  use. 
In  l.'>.')(t  there  were  only  three  coaches  in  Paris.  In  llild, 
Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  in  his  coach.  Kude  carriages 
Fir;.  2. 


Henry  IV.'s  Coach, 
called  whirlicotes,  two-wheeled  vehicles  without  straps  or 
springs,  and  having  the  horses  attached  to  tlicm  by  ropes, 
had  been  oecasiomilly  seen  in  England  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Itichard  II.  (K)77-H'J).and  it  is  recorded  that  his  mother 
was  conveyed  in  one  at  the  lime  of  the  rebellion  of  \'iW. 
Hut  the  state  coach  was  first  introduced  in  the  lime  of 
tjueen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  lijl,  it  is  said,  by  Walter 
llij)pon,  a  Dutchnmn,  who  built  one  in  that  year  for  the 
earl  of  Kutlaml.  and  in  lil>4  another  for  the  queen,  who 
made  him  her  eoachnmn.  Of  this  coach,  ami  a  later  one 
built  by  the  sanu'  man  for  her  when  attendeil  by  her  maids 
of  honor  or  her  ministers,  we  give  aa  illustratioa  copied 


Uuccu  Elizuliclli's  state  ('urn age. 


from  Ilofnagel's  print  of  Nonsuch  Palace.  These  coaches 
were  without  springs  of  any  kind,  though  that  of  Henry 
IV.,  figured  above,  appears  to  have  been  suspended  on 
heavy  bands  of  leather  or  steel. 

The  English  nobility  soon  set  up  their  carriages,  and,  as 
Buckingham  quaintly"exprcsses  it,  "within  twentie  .years 
there  became  a  great  trade  of  co.achmaking."  Some  of  the 
nobles  increased  the  number  of  horses  attached  to  these 
coaches  to  six,  or  even  eight.  The  use  of  private  carriages 
was  confined  to  the  aristocracy  for  the  next  hundred  years, 


I'livato  c  arii;m>  "I  i  In  -  >  .nteenth  Century, 
but  a  few  hackney-coaches  (so   called  from  the    French 
coche-A-hnnuen(e.  a  vehicle  with  a  hired  horse)  were  kept 
for  hire  after  1(52,5.     Fifty  years  later  there  were  twenty 
of  these  in  Edinburgh,  but  such  was  the  con.lition  "I  the  ■ 
roads  and  streets  that  there  was  not  much   demand    ..r 
them,  and  a  hundred  years  later  the  number  had  dwimlled 
to  nine.     During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury   these   hackney-coaches,   the   heavy  and    slow-giuiig 
stage-coaches,  and  the  post-chaises,  were  the  onl.v  vehicles  ■ 
in  England  for  the  accommodation  of  those  IravcUors  who  I 


did  not  own  horses  or  coaches.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
other  mode  of  travelling,  very  slow  and  inconvmient,  which 
was  resorted  to  by  the  common  people,  and  sometimes  by 
the  middle  classes.  The  huge  broad-wheeled  covered  wag- 
ons used  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  drawn  by 
six,  eight,  or  twelve  of  the  great  Normandy  hcirses,  had  a 
space  partitioned  ofl'  at  the  hinder  end  and  strewn  "il. 
straw,  in  which  they  could  carry  six  or  eight  i.bsmij 
all  of  whom  had  to  sit  on  the  straw  on  the  flour  •  1  lii- 
wagon.  This  was  called  "  riding  in  the  tail  of  the  wagon." 
But  even  this  limited  accommodation  was  only  to  be  found 
on  the  great  thoroughfares,  as  away  from  these  goods  were 
carried  on  ]iaek-horses.  Even  as  bite  as  in  \1M  the  journey 
from  London  to  Birmingham  by  stage-coach, a  di>tanco  of 
11(1  miles,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  three  days  and 
nights.  In  17:i4  the  first  line  of  stage-coaches  was  estab- 
lished between  London  ami  Edinburgh,  and  the  advertise- 
ment stated  that  "a  two-end  glass  coach  moehine,  hung 
on  steel  springs,  exceeding  light  and  easy,  would  go 
through  in  ten  days  in  summer  and  twelve  in  winter,  the 
passengers  lying  over  during  the  Sabbath  at  one  of  the 
villages  on  "the  route."  The  distance  between  the  two 
cities  is  about  400  miles,  and  it  is  now  run  by  the  ordinary 
fast  trains  of  the  (ireat  Northern  Uailway  in  ten  or  ele\eu 
hours.  The  introduction  of  steel  springs  for  couches  dates 
from  about  U.iO,  bul  these  were  not  at  that  lime  the  elliptic 
or  the  C  spring,  but  a  bow  of  steel,  the  Iwo  ends  of  which 
were  secured  to  the  n.\le,  and  the  cintre  reinforced  by 
shorter  strips  of  steel,  much  like  the  heavy  springs  »e  see 
on  some  of  the  passenger  ears  on  the  railways.  The  leather 
thorongh-braecs,  whether  attaehe.l  to  n  crossbar,  as  Ihey 
were  at  first,  or  to  the  C  spring,  as  was  .lone  Inter,  did  not 
come  into  use  till  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  oeulury. 
The  great  improvement  in  the  public  highways  in  tireat 
Britain,  which  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Macadam, 
Telford,  and  other  civil  engineers  at  the  close  "f  the  b,..!  and 
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the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  the  reor- 
ganizaliou  of  the  postal  arrangements,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  those  lines  of  stage-coaches  on  all  the  ]>rincipal 
thoroughlarcs  which  De  Quincey  has  so  eloquently  described 
as  "the  glory  of  England"  and  "the  poetry  of  motion." 
These  coaches  were  well  built,  strong,  and  so  well  provided 
with  springs  that  their  motion  was  easy,  and  did  not  weary 
the  traveller  even  on  long  journeys.  They  were  run  by 
time-tables,  and  made  their  ten  miles  an  hour  regularly. 

Fig. 


From  about  1795  to  1835  these  vehicles  were  the  favorites 
of  travellers,  and  carried  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers annually;  but  when  the  railway  lines  were  con- 
structed between  the  large  lowns  the  stage-coaches  began 
to  fall  into  disuse,  and  they  are  now  only  employed  on  short 
and  subordinate  routes,  and  their  number  is  decreasing 
every  year.  But  with  their  decrease  there  has  been  a  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  private  carriages  of  all  descrip- 
tions, till  now  these  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
5. 


The  Viceroy  of  Egypt's  Carriage,  built  in  Paris  in  1867 ;  cost  §15,000. 


sands.  They  are  of  a  great  variety  of  designs,  and  are  in- 
tended for  one,  two,  four,  or  even  sis  horses,  and  vary  in 
their  capacity  from  the  skeleton  or  sulky  for  a  single  pas- 
senger, who  is  his  own  driver,  to  the  family  coach,  phaeton, 
or  carryall,  into  which  from  eight  to  a  dozen  can  be  stowed. 
The  hackney-coaches  have  very  generally  given  place  to 
cabriolets  or  cabs,  as  they  arc  generally  called,  vehicles 
drawn  by  a  single  horse  and  carrying  two  or  four  passen- 
gers besides  the  driver,  which  were  introduced  about  1820. 
There  are  now  nearly  60,000  of  these  vehicles  in  use  in 
London.  Omnibuses,  introduced  about  1831  from  France, 
have  been  used  to  some  extent. 

In  this  country  the  prevalent  mode  of  travelling  for  the 
first  two  centuries  was  on  horseback,  the  roads  preventing 
any  very  extensive  use  of  wheeled  vehicles.  There  were,  how- 
ever, even  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  for  some  de- 
cades before,  a  few  family  coaches,  maintained  by  the 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  families  of  the  larger  towns.  These 
were  heavy,  lumbering  affairs,  drawn  by  six  large  horses, 
and  seldom  moved  faster  than  a  very  slow  trot.     In  New 

Fig.  fi. 


Waahinj^'tun's  Carriage. 

York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  the  great  Conestoga 
wagon,  broad-wheeled,  and  with  its  huge  canvas-covered 
body  elevated  both  in  front  and  rear,  drawn  sometimes  by 
the  Normandy  horses,  sometimes  by  four  or  six  yokes  of 
oxen,  crept  at  a  slow  pace  over  the  rough  roads  to  carry 
goods  from  the  seaports  into  the  rural  districts.  These 
same  wagons  in  our  times  havebecn  used  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  on  the  Western  plains,  as  well  as  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  the  mountain  districts  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  East  Tennessee,  to 
transport  both  goods  and  emigrants,  and  have  received  the 


name  of  "prairie  schooners."  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  stage-coach  was  unknown  on  this  continent.  In 
1791  there  were  but  1905  miles  of  post-roads  in  the  U.  S., 
and  over  the  greater  part  of  these  the  mails  were  carried 
in  heavy  wagons,  occupying  three  or  four  days  in  the  trip 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  or  making  the  round  trip 
in  a  week,  while  Ihey  took  ten  days  for  the  journey  from 
New  York  to  Boston.  The  improvements  in  the  roads  led 
to  improvements  in  the  vehicles,  and  on  the  great  thorough- 
fares from  1810  to  1S45  the  stage-coaches  were,  of  their 
kind,  admirable  vehicles.  Accommodating  nine  inside,  and 
usually  six,  including  the  driver,  on  the  outside,  wilh  a 
good  supply  of  baggage  covered  with  a  heavy  leather  boot 
in  the  rear,  and  drawn  by  four  or  six  spirited  horses,  these 
vehicles,  though  not  making  quite  as  good  time  as  the  Eng- 
lish stage-coaches,  were  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  became  celebrated  for  its  coaches,  as  it  has 
since  for  its  horse-cars,  and  the  stage-proprietor  who  could 
assure  his  customers  that  he  used  only  the  best  Troy  coaches 
was  sure  of  ample  patronage.  For  the  travel  in  newer 
regions  and  over  somewhat  rougher  roads  what  were  called 
the  Concord  wagons  or  coaches,  originally  made  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  but  now  manufactured  also  in  Chicago  and  in 
other  AVcstern  cities  and  towns,  were  preferred.  The  coaches 
of  the  Overland  Mail,  and  indeed  most  of  those  in  use  in 
the  Pacific  States,  are  of  this  description.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  strong  brakes  to  check  their  too  rapid  descent 
of  the  mountain  declivities.  We  give  an  illustration  of 
one  of  the  Overland  coaches. 

The  omnibus  has  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent  ex- 
cept in  cities  and  large  towns,  but  in  these,  until  the  street- 
cars of  the  horse-railroads  began  to  take  its  place,  it  was 
the  favorite  vehicle  for  public  travel.  At  one  time,  about 
1857  or  1858,  there  were  nearly  500  plying  on  the  streets 
of  New  York  City.  The  present  number  is  not  more  than 
120.  The  omnibus  is  too  well  known  to  need  description 
or  illustration.  It  is  a  French  invention,  introduced  into 
Paris  about  1S27,  and  into  New  York  in  1830. 

The  other  public  carriages  for  hire  have  been  hackney- 
coaches,  or  hacks,  as  they  are  generally  called,  four-wheeled 
close  carriages,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  of  which  there 
are  now  several  styles,  such  as  the  close  coach,  the  caleche, 
the  quarter  coach,  the  C-spring  coach,  the  double  caleche, 
the  barouche,  the  six-seat  rockaway,  and  the  clarence,  the 
last  having  a  glass  front  and  sides.  Cabriolets  or  cabs,  either 
two  or  four-wheel  vehicles  drawn  by  one  horse,  are  also  used 
to  some  extent,  but  have  never  been  as  popular  here  as  in 
London.  The  hansom  cab,  with  a  caleche  top  and  the 
driver's  seat  at  the  back,  the  reins  extending  over  the  top, 
has  been  very  little  used  here.     A  style  called  crystal  cabs. 
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Laving  a  glass  front  like  the  clarence,  but  on  a  very  much 
Biuallor  scale,  was  for  a  time  much  liked 

As  the  country  has  increased  in  wealth.'and  the  hi-^hwars 
drives,  boulevards,  and  city  and  town  streets  have  im'nroved 
the  demand  for  private  carriages  has  grown,  until  now  this 
constitutes  by  far  the  largest  department  of  the  Ira.le  It  is 
,  onn„n,T  "'°."S'^°  "^  "'«  t™de  that  there  are  now  about 
I  000,000  carnages  and  wagons  of  all  descriptions  sold  annu- 
ally, and  the  annual  product  is  valued  at  nearlv  or  ouit,. 
$100,000,000  The  variety  as  well  as  the  quality^  of  >  e  : 
vehicles  IS  almost  infinite.  A  single  manufacturing  house 
bad  in  their  catalogue  in  1802  mure  than  300  styles,  and 
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now  number  about  500,  yet  there  arc  hundreds  of  styles 
whieh  they  never  attempt  to  manufacture.  The  great  ecau 
01  carriage  nianulacture  are— for  strong  and  heavy  ton- 
wagons,  Concord,  X.  II.;  fur  buggies,  open  wagou^,  auj 
iglit  cheap  wagons,  whieh  are  vet  very  serviceable,  Viaes- 
bury  aud  lielchertown,  .Mass. ;  for  private  coaches  aud  car- 
nages of  all  styles.  New  Haven  and  liridgeport,  Conn,  (there 
are  in  Ihe  lonnerof  thesoeilies  lhirtv-?ix  manufacturing  ea- 
tabhshments);  Troy,  now  mostly  reslrieted  to  stage-coach,  t. 
streot-railroad  cars,  and  omnibuses,  but  doing  a  moderate 
share  of  other  work;  New  York  City,  which  has  a  high 
rejiutation  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  Bomo  of  Tu 


Overland  Mail  Coach. 


Fig.  R. 


A  Ghu»s-Quartered  Coach. 


manufactories  :  Newark,  N.  J.,  ivhero  arc  manufaetured 
many  of  the  lighter  class  of  carriages  ;  Philadelphia,  which 
has  long  maintained  a  reputation  for  good  work  in  S(jino 
styles;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  both 
largely  engaged  in  the  iiianufacture  of  various  styles,  both 
heavy  and  light.  Hut  there  are  very  few  cities  or  largo 
towns  in  the  II.  S.  in  which  there  is  not  a  considerable 
number  of  carriages  and  wagons  produced. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  sjiace  to  enumernto  a 
tenth  of  the  styles  of  carriages  which  are  now  or  have 
recently  been  most  popular.  For  family  use,  to  be  drawn 
by  two  horses,  the  preference  seems  to  be  for  some  form  of 


the  clarenee,  the  jihaetoii,  the  brctt,  the  coupC'.  the  biiidau. 
or  of  late  the  laudaulette,  or  the  higher  grades  id  four  or 
si.\-seat  roekawuys.  Some  of  (he  latter  are  very  light  and 
graceful.  Kor  a  single  horse  there  are  roekaways  with  four 
or  five  sittings,  light  octagon-front  coupe's.  I'ntuglmms, 
stanhope-phaetons,  victorias,  elmriotees,  Knglish.  Kreiieh, 
aiul  .\menean  styles,  top  buggies,  with  or  willn'iit  jump 
seats,  tilburies,  doctors'  gigs  and  carriages;  and  Hliiong 
the  open  wagons  the  French,  Knglish,  aud  .\merioan  dog- 
carts, the  dos-il-ilos,  the  two-wheeletl  dog-cnrlfl  antl  »tun- 
hopes,  the  turn-out  seat  antl  drop-front  buggies,  the  road 
sulky,  etc.  etc. 
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The  manufacture  of  chiliirec's  carriages  on  any  consider- 
able scale  has  been  only  attempted  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and   has  only   become  an  extensive  industry 


within  the  last  fifteen  years.     There  has  been  added  to  it  |  the  past  thirty-four  years : 


within  that  time  the  production  of  dolls'  carriages,  which 
is  also  rapidly  extending.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  progress  of  the  carriage  manufacture  in  the  U.  S.  within 


Census 
yejir. 

No.  of  Esuib- 
Usbmenw. 

Persons 
Employed. 

Wages  Paid. 

Valae  of  Raw  Material. 

Value  of  ADDOal  ProdueU 

1840 
1850 
ISOO 
1870 
1873 

92 

1,822 

7,234 

11,914 

«12,o00 

2,274 
14,000 
37,457 
56,294 
75,000 

13,331 

95,000 

270,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

51,708,741 
12,000,000 
35,927,192 
67,003,730 
100,0<10,000 

S13,.'S47,3o6 
21,749,625 
29,500,000 

$12,008,675 
23,385,683 
30,000,000 

For  many  of  the  facts  and  estimates  in  this  article,  as 
well  as  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  illustrations,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  William  H.  Bradley 
&  Co.  of  New  Haven.  L.  P.  Crockett. 

Carrical'-     See  Karikal. 

Car'rick  (John  Dosald),  born  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
April,  17S7.  He  was  a  miscellaneous  writer  and  journalist. 
His  chief  work  is  a  '*  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace  "  (2  vols.) 
in  Constable's  "Miscellany."     Died  Aug.  17,  1S37. 

Carrick,  Earls  of  (17-4S),  Viscounts  Ikerrin  (1629), 
and  Barons  Butler  (Ireland,  1607). — Somerset  Arthur 
Butler,  fifth  earl,  born  Jan.  30, 1835,  sueoeeded  his  brother 
in  1S46. 

Carrickfer'gus,  a  seaport-town  and  borough  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  north  shore  of  Carrickfergus  Bay  or  Belfast 
Lough,  10  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  E.  of  Belfast,  is  situated  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  but  forms  a  county  by  itself,  called 
'■  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus."  The  town  ex- 
tends about  a  mile  along  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough.  It 
has  a  fine  old  parish  church,  said  to  have  been  foumied  in 
1164.  It  contains  also  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  dis- 
senting meeting-houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  town- 
hall,  court-house,  etc. ;  also  several  spinning-mills  and 
manufactures  of  linen  and  starch.  It  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  strength.  Here  is  a  remarkable  and  picturesque 
castle,  supposed  to  be  700  years  old,  standing  on  a  high 
rock  and  on  the  sea,  on  which  three  sides  of  it  are  situated. 
It  is  used  as  an  arsenal,  barracks,  and  a  fort  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  harbor.  King  William  III.  of  England,  landed 
here  June  14,  1690,  sixteen  days  before  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  In  1760  it  was  surrendered  to  a  French  naval 
force  under  Thurot,  who  evacuated  it  on  the  appearance 
of  the  English  squadron  under  Commodore  Eliot  soon 
after,  which  captured  Thurot's  squadron.  Capt.  Paul 
Jones,  an  American  colonial  naval  officer,  captured  the 
sloop-of-war  Drake  in  Carrickfergus  Bay  Apr.  24,  1778, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  seize  the  town.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  generally  hilly,  and  its  chief  crops  are  oats 
and  potatoes.  This  locality  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
cheese.  Carrickfergus  has  important  fisheries,-  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  oysters,  lobsters,  and  scollops.  It  has 
considerable  trade  with  Liverpool,  though  its  harbor  is 
shallow  and  poor;  it  might,  however,  be  easily  improved. 
The  people  are  mostly  Protestants  of  Scotch  descent.  A 
part  of  the  ancient  wall  is  still  standing.  The  town  is 
connected  with  Larne  by  railway.  The  rural  district  con- 
tains Lough  Morne,  which  has  an  area  of  about  90  acres, 
and  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  556  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  port  of  Carrickfergus  was  for  a  long  time 
the  chief  market  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  It  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament.  There  are  mines  of  salt  in  the 
Ticinity.     Pop.  in  1871,  9452. 

Carrickmacross'5  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Munaghan,  province  of  Ulster,  is  46  miles  X.  W. 
of  Dublin.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  one  long  street. 
One  of  its  churches  serves  as  the  cathedral  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Clogher.  The  town  has  a  savings 
bank,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  bridewell,  and  a 
well-endowed  grammar-school,  and  has  a  fair,  held  five 
times  a  year.     Pop.  2063. 

Carrick-on-Shannon,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
the  capital  of  the  county  Leitrim,  province  of  Connaught, 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  navigable  Shannon  River, 
85  miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Dublin.  The  town  lies  principally 
on  the  Leitrim  bank  of  the  Shannon  River,  is  connected 
by  a  bridge  with  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  on  the 
Roscommon  side,  and  is  on  the  Midland  (Jreat  Western 
Railway.  It  has  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two 
Methodist  meeting-houses,  and  a  county  infirmary  and 
dispensary.  It  also  contains  the  county  court-house,  jail, 
and  bridewell,  and  has  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  pro- 
visions. A  canal  has  been  cut  from  this  place  to  Lough 
Erne.     Pop.  1587. 

Car'rick-on-Suir,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 

*  Estimated  by  editors  of  the  "Hub."  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  manufacture  of  sleighs,  which  is  of  itself  a  vast  industry. 


south  riding  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  province  of  Mun- 
ster,  is  situated  on  the  river  Suir,  1.3  miles  by  rail  E.  of 
Clonmel.  It  has  an  old  bridge,  a  parish  church  of  high 
antiquity,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  hospital,  a  convent, 
and  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  built  about  1310  by  an 
ancestor  of  the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  town  is  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary.  Kilkenny,  and 
Waterford.  Grain  and  other  products  of  the  soil  are  ex- 
ported from  this  place  by  the  navigation  of  the  river.  It 
has  linen  and  woollen  manufactures.  Slate  is  extensively 
quarried  in  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  in  1871,  4986. 

Car'rick's  Ford,  a  point  on  the  Cheat  River  near  St. 
George,  Tucker  co..  West  Va.  The  Confederate  forces  under 
Gen.  R.  B.  Garnett,  in  retreat  from  Laurel  Hill,  where  they 
had  abandoned  most  of  their  artillery  and  stores,  were  here 
attacked  by  three  regiments  of  U.  S.  troops  under  Gen. 
T.  A.  Morris.  A  brisk  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 
Confederates  were  routed  and  Gen.  Garnett  killed.  The 
Unionists  captured  the  Confederate  wagon-train  and  one 
piece  of  artillery.     This  affair  occurred  July  13,  1861. 

Carrier  (Jean  Baptiste),  a  French  Jacobin  notorious 
for  his  cruelty,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Yolai,  near  Au- 
rillac,  in  Haut-Auvergne,  in  1756.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  he  was  only  an  obscure 
attorney,  but  was  brought  into  notice  by  its  progress,  and 
was  sent  to  the  National  Convention  in  1792.  He  was 
sent  to  Xantes  in  Oct.,  1793 — where  he  found  many  Ven- 
dean  prisoners — to  assist  in  repressing  the  civil  war  com- 
menced by  the  priests  and  royalists  in  La  Vendee.  He 
selected  a  committee  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of 
legal  sanction  to  his  cruelties,  but  took  them  from  the  low- 
est and  most  vicious  class  of  the  people.  He  soon  dis- 
pensed with  all  formality,  and  executed  his  prisoners  in 
large  numbers  at  one  time.  He  murdered  multitudes  of 
men,  women,  and  children  by  various  modes.  Many  of 
these  victims  were  crowded  into  boats  which  were  scuttled 
and  sunk  in  the  river  Loire.  This  was  called  ''Republican 
baptism."  The  cruelties  and  obscenities  related  of  this 
worst  of  Jacobin  leaders  are  almost  incredible.  More  than 
15,000  persons  were  put  to  death  by  him  in  a  single  month. 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  the  public  called  for 
justice  against  Carrier,  and  he  was  finally  recalled  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  condemned  by  the  Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal.  He  was  guillotined  Dec.  16,  1794. 
An  account  of  his  life  and  crimes  was  published  by  Boebuf 
in  1798. 

Carrier  (Joseph  Auguste),  a  French  painter  of  por- 
traits, miniatures,  and  forest  scenery,  was  born  in  1800  at 
Paris,  and  studied  under  Gros,  Prud'hon,  and  the  chevalier 
Saint.  He  first  exhibited  in  1S24,  has  won  several  medals, 
and  in  1866  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Carrier  (Thomas),  died  May  16,  1735,  at  Colchester, 
Conn  ,  aged  109.  He  was  a  native  of  the  West  of  England, 
settled  in  Andover,  Mass.,  and  married  Martha  Allen  in 
1664.  His  wife  was  hung  at  Salem  in  1692  on  a  charge  of 
witchcraft,  she  having,  it  was  alleged,  appeared  to  her 
daughter  in  the  form  of  a  black  eat.  About  1715,  Carrier 
removed  to  Colchester.  He  retained  his  strength  and  fac- 
ulties in  a  surprising  degree  till  his  death. 

Carriere  (Joseph),  a  French  ahbe  and  theologian,  born 
at  Aveyron  Feb.  19,  1795.  He  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  Paris,  and  was  espe- 
cially noted  for  a  Latin  work  treating  upon  marriage,  upon 
justice  and  law,  and  upon  contracts.  This  work  is  highly 
esteemed.     Died  April  23,  1864. 

Carriere  (Moritz),  a  German  litterateur,  horn  atGrie- 
del,  in  Hesse,  Mar.  5,  1817,  studied  philosophy  at  Giessen, 
Guttingen.  Berlin,  and  in  Italy.  In  1849  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Giessen.  and  after  1853  held  that 
position  at  Munich.  He  has  published  '*  Der  Kolner  Dnm 
als  freie  deutsche  Kirehe"  (Stuttgart.  1843),  "Abalardund 
Heloise"  (Giessen,  1844),  "  Die  Religion  in  ihrem  Bcgriflf," 
etc.  (1841),  ''Die  philosophische  Weltanschauung  der  Re- 
formationszeit"  (1847), '"  Die  letzte  Xacht  der  Girondisten'* 
(a  poem,  1849),  "  Religiose  Reden  und  Betrachtungen  fur 
das   deutsche  Volk"  (1850),  "Das   Characterbild   Crom- 
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wells"  (1851),  "Das  Wesen  iind  die  Form  der  Poesie" 

(1863),  "  Deutsche  Geistcshcklim  im  Elsass  "  (1S71 1,  '•  Die 
Kunst  im  Zusaimuenhangc  ilur  CullurcnlwiL-kelung  und  die 
Idealo  der  MenSL-hheit"  (18(i:',-71),  and  other  wdrks.     He 

defends  Christianity,  opposes  Ultramontanis ind  is  of 

the  liberal  school.     As  an  art-critic  ho  takes  a  high  rank. 
Car'rier  Pig'eon,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon 
{Coliuula  liclit),  is  remarkable  for  the  sagacity  with  which 
it  returns  to  its  home  after  it  has  been  conveyed  to  a  dis- 
tant place.     All  tho  varieties  of  pigeons  arc  not  only  swift 
of  flight,  but  they  have  an  intense  love  of  home,  and  a  re- 
markable power  of  discovering  their  way  to  it  from  long 
distances.     These  capacities  are  possessed  in  a  high  de- 
gree by  the  carrier-pigeon,  and  hence  it  has  been  celebrated 
from  tho  remotest  antiquity.     It  is  trained  to  carry  mes- 
sages in  various  countries.     The  letter  sent  by  this  mode 
is  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  quill  and  tied  to  the  bird's  leg, 
neck,  or  wing.     Pigeons  are  trained  by  a  jirogressive  sys- 
tem, the  young  birds  being  at  first  taken  to  a  small  dis- 
tance from    their  home  and    set    loose.     The  distance   to 
which   they   are    taken    is   gradually    increased    to   thirty 
miles  or  more.    When  pigeons  are  to  be  trained  as  carriers, 
they  must  be  brought  witliin  a  short  time  from  the  phiee 
to  which   they  are  to  return :    this  period  should   not  be 
longer  than  two  weeks,  and  should  be  at  a  time  when  they 
have   young    in    their   nests;    their    wonderful    fecundity 
makes  thi.s   last  condition   exceedingly   Qw^y   in   practice. 
The  birds  should  also  ijc  ke])t  from  the  light  and  without 
food  for  about  eight  hours  before  being  liberated.     When 
they  Are  liberated  and  thrown  up  for  a  journey,  they  first 
rise  spirally  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  usually  hover 
about  a  while  in  an  uncertain  manner,  and  then  fly  swiftly 
to  their  destination.     Before  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph  they  were  often  employed  to  carry  news  of  the 
changes  in  tlie  prices  of  stocks.     The  balloons  which  the 
Parisians  sent  up  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  tho  winter 
of  187(1-71  carried  each  a  number  of  these  birds,  which 
were  employed  as  bearers  of  despatches  in  the  public  ser- 
vice.    Some  of  them,  after  being   taken    more   than  100 
miles,  returned  to  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency 
of  the  season.     They  have  been  known  to  fly  1000  miles  or 
more,  and  at  times  to  fly  more  than  100  miles  an  hour. 
They  have  been  sent  home  from  great  distances  at  sen, 
with  no  possible  guide  as  to  direction — a  seeming  demon- 
stration of  the  theory  that  these  birds  are  )irompted  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  to  fly  by  some  instinct  at  present 
altogether  ine.\plicable.    Some  birds,  however,  are  puzzled 
by  foggy  weather  or  by  a  coating  of  snow  upon  tho  ground. 
Many  pigeons  fly  well  only  in  a  general  N.  and  S.  direc- 
tion, others  E.  and  W.     There  arc  several  breeds  of  the 
carrier  jiigeon,  the  Belgian  stock  being  generally  regarded 
as  att'ording  tho  best  mcssmger  birds.    There  are,  however, 
various  foiius  of  tho  lielginu  breed,  but  most  of  the  bird.s 
have  considerable  family  likeness.     They  should  bo  over 
fourteen    inches    long,  and  in  weight  should    e.vceed  one 
pound.     A  wattle  of  larger  or  smaller  size  generally  ex- 
tends across  the  bill.      Most  Belgian  birds  have  a  short 
head,    long   neck,    and   very    broad,    mu.scular   shoulders. 
Manv  have  a  wide  circle,  without  feathers,  around  the  eye. 
Tho  Turks  are  regarded  as  training  this  bird  most  success- 
fully.    The  Asiatics,  it  is  stated,  have  employed  the  carrier 
pigeon  from  the  earliest  times.    Anacreon  mentions  it  as  a 
carrier  of  letters  ;  Pliny  mentions  its  use  by  beleaguered 
cities.     Concerning  the  investment  of  Mcidcna   he   said  ; 
"  Of  what  avail  were  sentinels,  circumvalbitions,  or  nets 
obstructing  the  river  when  intelligence  coulil  be  conveyed 
by  aerial  messengers  ?"    In  the  time  of  tho  Crusades  these 
birds  were  extensively  employed  by  tho  people  ot  the  in- 
vested cities  ;  and  there  are  instances  lucntloned  in  which 
the  pigeon  was  captured  by  the  besiegers  and  made  the 
bearer  of  a  very  different  message  from  that  with  whi.-h  it 
was  originally  charged.     In  some  cases  hawks  were  kept 
by  the  besieging-parlies  for  the  cvjircss  purpose  of  being 
flown  at  and  intercepting  the  carriers.     The  Lnglish  mer- 
chants in  Aleppo,  in  the  pahuy  days  of  the  lurkey  Lom- 
pany,  had    regular   communication   with   .^candcroon.  .so 
miles  distant,  by  means  of  this  bird.     It  is  related  tliat  in 
the  East  regular  relays  of  pigeons  were  lornicrly   Uown 
from  towers  thirtv  or  forty  miles  apart,  the  birds  being 
trained  to  carry  incssages  Ix.th  ways.     The  message  was 
transferred  from  bird   to  bird,  and   thu.s  great   distances 
were  traversed  in  a  short  lime.     Before  the  e Icctne  tcle- 
grapli  was  invented  there  were  lines  of  birds  t  .,wn  from 
llalifa.f    N   S  ,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  from  Siuuly  Hook  to 
Kew  York,  with  the  European  news.     In  the  I'ranco-t.er- 
man  war  very  long  documents  were  micro-pliotograpuea, 
and  sent  in   packages  of  only  a  few  grains  weight  with 
complete  success.         Keviskd  uv  Cii.uclks  W  .  I.ukk.nk. 

Carriferes,  de  (Lot- is),  a  Roman  Cntholie  Iheologinn, 
was  born  in  1662  at  Cluvil6,  near  Angers,  J  ranco.    lie  bo- 


came  a  eoldier,  and  in  1689  joined  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory.  He  became  distinguished  as  a  theologinn,  and 
published,  at  the  request  of  Bossuet,  a  "  Cuiumeiiiairc 
Littoral"  (24  vols.  Il'ino,  1701-10).  This  work  is  \cry 
popular  in  France  even  at  the  present  day.  Most  of  (he 
eoinmcnts  are  iiiafle  in  tlie  translated  words  of  the  Bible 
itself.  It  has  been  often  reprinted.  Died  at  Paris  June 
II,  1717. 

Car'riers,  Com'mon,  those  who  undertake  fur  hire 
to  transport  from  one  place  to  another  the  good«  or  persons 
of  such  as  choose  to  employ  them.  They  are  distinguished 
from  jirirah:  carriers  by  this  readiness  to  afford  accoiiimo- 
datiiin  to  (he  nublie  generally,  and  are  subjected  iu  law  to 
a  dill'erenl  responsibility.  They  may  be  eithur  carrierc  by 
land  or  carriers  by  water.  Familiar  examples  of  the  former 
kind  are  stage-coaeh  proprietors,  railway  companies,  ex- 
jiress  companies,  wagoners,  and  teamsters,  etc. ;  of  Iho 
latter,  the  owners  and  masters  of  steamships,  ferry-boats, 
and  vessels  of  all  kiiuls  engaged  in  a  general  transporta- 
tion business.  The  principles  of  law  extiibiling  the  rights 
and  duties  of  common  carriers  form  a  subordinate  depart- 
ment under  the  general  subject  of  ItAll.UKNT,  and,  as  in 
other  varieties  of  tho  same  legal  relation,  the  degree  of 
care  necessary  in  the  custody  and  treatmeiil  of  whatever  is 
received  by  the  bailee  is  not  dependent  in  all  ri'spects  for 
its  determination  upon  tho  contract  of  tho  parties,  but 
arises  by  force  of  established  legal  rules.  The  difference 
in  these  requirements,  depending  upon  the  circumslanco 
whether  there  be  a  carriage  of  goods  or  a  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers, demands  that  these  two  branches  of  the  aubjcot  ba 
examined  separately. 

Coinmnn  rurrt'rrg  nf  tjontU  are  niaccil  under  a  responsi- 
bility of  excessive  stringency.  Tney  are  held  liatde  for  all 
loss  or  damage  which  occurs  during  transportation  except 
that  occasioned  by  "  the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy." 
They  are  made  virtually  insurers  of  the  goods  against  all 
perils  except  those  arising  from  these  two  sources,  and  the 
infrc(|iiency  of  exemption  must  be  so  great  as  to  afford  re- 
lief but  very  rarely.  The  reasons  for  imposing  a  duty  so 
severe  grow  out  of  considerations  of  jmblic  policy.  The 
facility  with  which  the  carrier  or  those  who  may  colluile 
with  him  can  purloin  <ir  injure  goods  entrusted  to  his  over- 
sight anil  disp<isal.  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true 
cause  of  the  loss,  arc  thought  to  |dace  the  members  of  the 
community  so  entirely  at  his  mercy  that  their  interests  de- 
mand the  most  ample  protection.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  application  of  this  rule  has  not  ]iroved  detrimental  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  transportation  companies  in- 
dicates that  its  apparent  undue  severity,  while  conducing 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  has  worked  no 
practical  injustice  even  to  the  carriers  themselves.  The 
phrase  "  act  of  (iod  "  is  held  to  extend  only  to  such  in- 
evitable accidents  as  occur  without  the  intervention  of 
human  agency.  Thus,  losses  directly  occasioned  by  winds, 
floods,  lightning,  and  earthquakes  would  be  properly  in- 
cluiled  under  this  designation,  and  the  currier  would  be 
relieved  from  liability.  But  robbery,  even  if  committed 
unexjiectedly  and  by  an  irresistible  force,  or  fire  occasioned 
by  some  incendiary,  wholly  without  the  carrier's  negligence 
or  conniviince,  would  be  causes  of  loss  containing  that  elc- 
niciit  of  human  agency  which  makes  the  exemption  inap- 
plicaiile.  Damage  resulting  from  natural  causes,  such  as 
frost,  fermentation,  evaporation,  the  nat oral  dwaynf  perish- 
able articles,  or  the  inherent  viciousness  of  animals,  are 
phn^eil  upon  the  same  footing  as  losses  caused  by  the  "act 
of  (iod."  Bv  the  phrase  "  public  enemies  "  is  meant  tho.«e 
with  whom  the  nation  is  at  war  or  pirates  on  the  high 
seas.  Thieves,  robbers,  and  mobs  would  not  bo  included 
under  this  term. 

It  is  a  carrier's  duty  to  receive  for  transportation  all 
goo.ls  oflered  of  the  kind  which  it  is  his  usual  custom  to 
carry.  He  may,  however,  demand  (he  payment  of  freight 
in  advance,  and  may  refuse  all  articles  of  a  .langerous 
quality.  All  persons  who  engage  his  services  must  bo 
charged  for  the  same  service  equably.  Suitable  vehicles 
for  trlinsportaticm  must  be  provided,  in  charge  of  competent 
servants;  the  goods  must  bo  carried  safely  to  the  iiroper 
place  of  destination  by  tho  usual  route  and  with  all  rea- 
sonablo  despatch,  and  there  delivered,  or  held  nuidy  lor 
delivery,  to  the  owner  or  consignee.  Ucasonabic  instruc- 
tions given  bv  the  owner  or  his  agent  relative  to  the  mode 
of  carriage  of  the  goods  must  bo  followcl,  unless  com- 
pliance is  impracticable.  The  carrier  is  al.o  hel.l  accomil- 
able  for  all  acts  of  his  employiJs  within  the  scope  ot  their 
cmplovinciit,  even  th..ugli  they  violate  his  instructions  M 
to  tho' mode  <.f  performance,  lie  cannot  escape  fn.m  hi. 
obligations  as  to  tho  carriage  of  the  goods  by  attrilmlinK 
default  to  bis  own  agents.  .        ,      .  ,. 

The  responsibilitv  of  common  carriers  begins  upon  the 
deliverv  of  the  goods  for  transportation  A  delivery  at  the 
usual  place  of  recei>  ing  freiglit  or  to  the  employ*,  in  the 
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usual  course  of  business  is  sufficient.  But  where  ^oods 
are  transferred  to  carriers  with  instructions  not  to  transport 
them  until  further  notice,  the  extraordinary  liability  already 
considered  does  not  attach  in  the  mean  time,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  ordinary  care  which  is  obligatory  upon 
warehousemen  be  exercised  until  carriage  really  commences. 
The  responsibility  terminates  when  the  goods  have  reached 
their  destination  and  been  actually  delivered.  But  if,  upon 
the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival,  they  are  not 
claimed  and  removed,  the  carrier's  liability  is  not  entirely 
ended,  but  unly  modified  in  degree.  It  is  then  his  duty  to 
store  the  property  in  a  safe  and  secure  warehouse  to  await 
the  owner's  demand,  and  he  iaonly  accountable  thereafter  for 
ordinary  care.  Important  distinctions  are  drawn  between 
various  classes  of  carriers  in  reference  to  the  proper  mode  of 
deliver^'.  These  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  different 
kinds  of  transpoi'tation  adopted  in  the  several  cases.  Thus, 
express  companies  employ  conveyances  which  can  bo  readily 
sent  from  dwelling  to  dwelling,  and  they  are  consequently 
held  bound  to  make  actual  personal  delivery  at  the  owner's 
place  of  business  or  residence.  Carriers  by  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  proceed  no  farther  than  the  wharf.  Hence, 
according  to  a  well-settled  usage  clearly  applicable  to  sea- 
going ships,  no  other  delivery  is  demanded  than  can  be 
made  there,-  but  the  convenience  of  the  consignee  is  still 
regarded,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  imposing  upon  the  car- 
rier the  obligation,  rendered  necessary  by  the  uncertain 
time  of  arrival,  that  notice  be  given  when  the  vessel  has 
reached  her  place  of  discharge  of  the  cargo.  In  railway 
transportation,  again,  the  circumstances  are  still  different. 
The  cars  are  confined  to  a  given  line,  have  a  regular  ter- 
minus, anil  trains  are  run  uniformly  in  accordance  with 
published  time-tables.  Hence,  according  to  some  author- 
ities, personal  delivery  is  so  completely  excused  that  not 
even  notice  of  arrival  is  necessary.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  notice  is  required,  and  that  the  consignee 
has  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  take  the  goods  before 
the  strict  liability  of  the  carrier  is  modified  into  that  of 
the  warehouseman. 

The  purpose  of  these  various  regulations  manifestly  is, 
that  the  interests  of  both  carrier  and  owner  be  promoted. 
The  "  reasonable  time  "  after  arrival  during  which  the  car- 
rier's heavy  responsibility  as  insurer  is  to  continue  will  be 
most  speedily  terminated  when  the  owner  has  immediate 
knowledge  that  the  goods  lie  at  his  disposal. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  delivery  is  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  the  carrier,  though  not  made  to  the  owner 
himself.  This  occurs  when  several  parties  are  engaged  suc- 
cessively in  the  transportation  of  the  same  articles.  The 
liability  of  each,  in  the  absence  of  special  circumstances, 
terminates  when  the  next  undertakes  the  duty  of  carriage. 
At  least,  such  is  the  doctrine  upheld  generally  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  American  courts.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rule  is  maintained  that  the  first  carrier  who 
receives  the  goods,  if  he  accepts  them  for  a  destination  be- 
yond his  own  route,  continues  liable  until  the  entire  journey 
is  completed,  and  the  subsequent  parties,  though  the  injury 
or  loss  may  occur  on  their  own  lines  of  travel,  are  exempted 
from  liability  on  the  contract.  This  proceeds  upon  the  notion 
that  the  contract  for  transportation  is  tacitly  made  with 
the  first  carrier.  According  to  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
the  U.  S.,  the  cases  in  which  these  views  should  be  followed 
are  those  in  which  the  first  carrier  engages  by  special  con- 
tract for  the  entire  route.  It  should  be  added  that  there 
may  be  such  a  business  connection  between  various  parties 
concerned  in  continuous  transportation  as  to  make  them  all 
liable  as  partners  for  the  entire  transportation. 

Questions  of  much  importance  arise  as  to  how  far  a  car- 
rier's duty  and  responsibility  may  be  modified  by  usage  or 
custom,  or  by  specific  contract  entered  into  with  the  owner, 
or  by  notice  given  him.  It  is  well  established  that  com- 
mon usage,  if  uniform  and  reasonable,  may  be  pleaded  in 
justification  of  peculiar  regulations  adopted.  Thus,  the 
nature  of  the  goods  which  will  be  received  or  the  route 
which  will  be  generally  pursued  may  be  determined  in  this 
manner. 

But  these  common  modes  of  reducing  responsibility  are 
comparatively  insignificant  in  view  of  those  qualifications 
established  by  contract  or  notice.  The  policy  of  allowing 
the  carrier  to  so  limit  his  lia))ility  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned, but  the  validity  of  such  agreements  is  now  gener- 
ally recognized.  Bills  of  lading  and  instruments  of  an 
analogous  character,  given  by  the  carrier  on  accepting 
goods  for  transportation,  contain  almost  invariably  stip- 
ulations in  regard  to  exemptions  from  loss  by  fire  and 
other  enumerated  perils,  and  are  regarded  as  constituting 
a  contract  between  the  carrier  and  shipper.  In  like  man- 
ner, notice  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  of 
the  goods  and  assented  to  by  him  will  have  in  general  the 
same  effect.  At  this  point  there  is  a  great  practical  diffi- 
culty.    The  question  is,  What  will  be  sufficient  evidence 


of  assent  on  the  o^vner's  part  to  a  notice?  It  is  plain,  at 
least,  that  the  notice  must  be  so  given  by  the  carrier  as 
naturally  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  shipper,  and  must 
be  so  precise  and  clear  that  he  can  readily  acquaint  himself 
with  its  contents.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  can  the  carrier 
shake  off  his  extraordinary  rcspunsibiliti/  hy  notice?  It  is 
now  quite  clear  that  he  cannot.  He  may  make  in  this 
manner  reasonable  regulations  in  the  nature  of  by-laws, 
pointing  out  the  articles  that  he  will  carry,  or  requiring  a 
statement  of  their  value,  so  as  to  know  what  care  will  be 
properly  demanded  of  him,  and  what  reasonable  charge 
he  should  make.  But  when  all  this  is  done  he  cannot 
shake  off  his  character  of  insurer  by  notice.  To  do  this 
there  must  be  a  contract — some  evidence  of  assent ;  and 
notice  by  the  carrier  is  no  evidence  of  assent  by  the  ship- 
per. He,  by  his  silence,  should  fairly  be  assumed  to  insist 
on  the  carrier's  common-law  responsibility.  The  English 
courts  held  otherwise  at  one  time,  but  the  salutary  doctrine 
here  maintained  is  now  substantially  established  in  Eng- 
land by  statute.  Under  its  legislation  the  carrier  may  re- 
lieve himself  to  a  considerable  extent  by  notice,  but  cannot 
escape  entirely  the  consequences  of  his  own  neglect  or  mis- 
conduct. The  notice  must  not  only  be  really  or  presump- 
tively known  to  the  owner  of  the  goods,  but  must  also  bo 
reasonable  in  its  character. 

Common  Carriers  of  Passengers. — These  are  not  held  to 
as  stringent  a  liability  as  carriers  of  goods.  They  are  not 
made  insurers  of  the  passengers'  safety,  but  are  neverthe- 
less required  to  use  the  utmost  care,  and  are  responsible 
for  even  the  slightest  negligence.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  is,  that  they  can  have  no  such  complete  control 
over  persons  as  over  goods.  Passengers  must  largely  re- 
tain freedom  of  movement  and  self-direction.  It  is  no 
more  than  just,  therefore,  that  the  carrier's  duty  should  bo 
correspondingly  modified.  Extreme  vigilance  may  be  de- 
manded, but  not  the  duty  of  preventing  injuries  to  which 
the  passenger's  own  heedlessness  may  expose  him.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  injuries  occurring  from  any 
defect  in  the  construction  of  machinery  or  vehicles  which 
proper  care  could  have  guarded  against,  or  from  their  un- 
skilful management,  subject  the  carrier  to  responsibility. 
He  is  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  agents,  whether  negli- 
gent or  wilful,  done  within  the  scope  of  their  empioymfent. 
It  is  his  duty  to  exclude  lawless  and  disorderly  persons 
from  his  conveyances,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  he  may,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  be  held  responsible  for  any  violence 
they  may  perpetrate  on  the  passengers. 

When,  however,  the  passenger's  own  negligence  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury,  the  carrier  is  not  liable. 
Thus,  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  upon  a  train 
while  the  cars  were  in  motion,  or  a  passenger's  head  or  arm 
should  be  thrust  from  a  window,  and  accidents  occur  in 
consequence,  his  own  imprudence  would  be  fatal  to  any 
claim  for  damages.  This  proposition  leads  to  an  important 
branch  of  the  law  termed  *'  contributory  negligence," 
which  may  be  defined  to  be  that  negligence  without  which 
the  injury  would  not  have  happened,  while  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  on  being  made  aware  of 
the  passenger's  negligence,  there  must  be  reasonable  care 
used  to  avert  its  effects. 

The  common  duties  of  passenger  carriers  are,  to  receive 
all  who  offer  to  take  passage  as  long  as  their  vehicles 
suffice,  to  carry  them  the  entire  route,  to  treat  all  with 
civility  and  propriety,  and  bring  them  to  their  destination 
within  the  stipulated  time.  They  are  not,  however,  com- 
pelled to  receive  persons  of  offensive  or  disorderly  conduct, 
or  any  who  by  reason  of  disease  or  disgusting  habits  are 
unfit  associates  for  the  other  passengers.  Reasonable  reg- 
ulations may  be  adopted  concerning  the  control  of  passen- 
gers, such  as  that  fares  must  be  paid  in  advance,  tickets 
must  be  exhibited  when  called  for,  and  the  like.  Expul- 
sions of  persons  in  a  suitable  manner  and  without  unneces- 
sary force  from  their  vehicles  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
such  rules  are  considered  justifiable. 

The  liability  of  passenger  carriers  for  baggage  committed 
to  their  charge  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  common 
carriers  of  goods.  In  other  words,  they  are  held  bound  as 
insurers.  If,  however,  the  passenger  prefers  to  retain  ex- 
clusive control  of  his  own  property,  as  a  coat,  an  umbrella, 
or  a  satchel,  the  carrier's  responsibility  is  modified.  The 
liability  continues  until  delivery  is  made,  either  to  the 
owner  at  the  final  destination  or  to  another  carrier  in  a 
continuous  line  of  transit,  and  the  duty  of  storing  and  pre- 
serving goods  is  the  same  that  has  been  already  detailed 
in  the  ordinary  ease  of  carriage  of  goods.  The  effect  of 
contract  or  notice  is  also  similar.  The  obligation  to  con- 
vey baggage  arises  independently  of  any  special  agree- 
ment in  relation  thereto,  being  considered  as  incidentally 
connected  with  the  undertaking  to  carry  the  passenger 
himself,  and  no  additional  payment  is  necessary.  But 
some  measure  of   relief  is  granted  to  the  carrier  ou  ao- 
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count  of  this  lack  of  remuneralion  by  defining  his  account- 
ability more  nan-owly.  lie  is  only  liable  for  articles  prop- 
erly denominated  baggage,  and  not  for  everything  which  tlio 
passenger  may  choose  to  consider  such.  Articles  of  neces- 
sity or  perscmal  convenience  are  ieas<inahly  included  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  but  not  mcrc'hanilise  or  large 
sums  of  money  or  silver  plate,  and  the  like.  For  instance, 
jewelry  used  for  ])orsonal  ornament,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  money  for  travelling  c.\pcnses,  the  instruments  of  a  sur- 
geon required  in  practice  in  the  course  of  his  journey, 
have  all  been  considered  "  baggage,"  and  the  carrier  made 
accountable  for  the  loss.  But  the  samples  of  a  traveller 
acting  for  a  commercial  bouse  would  not  be  baggage,  but 
merchandise,  unless  the  carrier  was  made  aware  oT  their 
nature,  and  then  without  objection  received  them  as  bag- 
gage. The  principle  governing  this  matter  is  that  con- 
cealment of  the  true  nature  of  the  package  presented  as 
baggage  is  a  fraud  on  the  carrier.  All  inference  of  fraud 
is  dispelled  if  the  contents  bo  disclosed,  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  carrier  accepting  merchandise  in  trunks  if 
he  see  tit. 

Appropriate  remedies  exist  in  favor  of  carriers.  Thev 
may  detain  goods  for  the  freight.  They  have  an  action 
against  strangei-s  who  interfere  with  their  possession,  and 
may  even  recover  the  full  value  of  the  goods,  holding  the 
surplus  above  their  charges  in  trust  for  the  owner. 

In  this  brief  summary  of  tbe  rights  and  duties  of  com- 
mon carriers  attempt  has  only  been  made  to  exhibit  com- 
mon-law provisions  and  principles.  Statutory  enactments 
exist  in  England  and  in  various  Stales  relating  to  the 
subject,  the  details  of  which  must  be  sought  by  reference 
to  the  acts  themselves.  In  particular,  the  so-called  Eng- 
lish •*  Carriers'  Act"  may  be  referred  to.  (The  subject  is 
treated  in  much  detail  in  such  works  as  Kedfikld  "  On 
Ilailvvays,"  and  Angkll  "  On  Common  Carriers."  The 
rules  of  damages  will  bo  found  in  Sedgwick  or  Mavne 
"  On  Damages.")  T.  W.  Dwicht. 

Carrigaiil  (Philip),  born  in  New  York  in  1716;  stud- 
ied medicine,  and  settled  in  1708  at  Concord,  N.  II.,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  the  State.    He  died  at  Concord,  N.  II.,  Aug.,  1806. 

Carrigain  (Philip),  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Concord,  N.  II.,  Feb.  21),  1772;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1794;  practised  law  at  Concord.  Epsom,  and 
Chichester;  was  secretary  of  state  of  New  Hampshire  for 
four  years,  and  was  also  clerk  of  the  New  Ilam])shire 
senate.  lie  made  extensive  surveys  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  published  a  large  and  very  good  map  of  it  in  1816. 
He  died  at  (,'oncord,  N.  H.,  Mar.  6,  1842. 

Carrington  (Edward),  born  in  Virginia,  Feb.  11, 
1749:  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  Harrison's  artil- 
lery regiment  in  the  Kevolutionary  army  Nov.  ^0,  1776; 
was  made  prisoner  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  afterwards 
served  under  Generals  (iates  and  ttrcene,  and  became  the 
quartermaster-general  of  the  latter.  Carrington  was  an 
efficient  officer,  and  commanded  the  artillery  with  ability 
and  success  at  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  Apr.  24.  1781, 
and  also  at  Yorktown.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  Virginia  in  1786-86,  was  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury  in  Aaron  Burr's  trial  for  treason,  and  died 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  28,  1810. 

Carrington  (Paul),  brother  of  Edward  Carrington, 
noticed  above,  was  born  in  Virginia  Feb.  24,  17:!3;  grad- 
uated .at  William  and  Jiary  College,  Va. ;  was  engaged  in 
IT.'SB  in  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Byrd  to  establish  the 
boundary-line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  stud- 
ied law,  and  became  clerk  of  Lunenburg  eo.,  Va.,  about 
1748  ;  commenced  the  ]n-actico  of  law  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  ;  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  1 763-^7 .i,  and 
voted  against  the  Stamp  Act  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry  ; 
was  a  member  of  several  conventions  in  1775-76,  and  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  the  State  constitution  ;  was  a  member  of  tbe  house  of 
delegates,  from  which  he  p.asscd  to  the  bench  of  the  general 
court  in  May,  1771);  ho  became  a  member  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  and  held  that  office  until  1811  ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  throughout  its  existence,  and  in 
the  Virginia  convention  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  report 
amendments.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Charlotte  co., 
Va.,  June  22,  1818. 

Carrington  (Paul),  .son  of  the  above,  was  born  in 
1764.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  Kevolutionary  soldier  in 
the  battles  of  Uuilford  tlourt-bouse  ami  (irecn  Spring:  was 
a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College.  Va. ;  was  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  afterwards  of  the  \  ir- 
ginia  senate;  became  judge  of  the  sujicrior  court.  Ho 
died  Jan.  8,  1816. 

Carrion  FIOAVers,  a  n.anie  given  to  the  flowers  of 


neveral  species  of  Slapelia,  the  smell  of  which  resembles 
that  of  carrion.  They  are  nnlivcs  of  the  Cape  of  (jooj 
Hope.  The  genus  Siiipelin  belongs  lo  the  order  Asolepia- 
ilaceiu,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  excessive  development  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem  at  Iho  expense  of  the  leaves. 

Car'roil,  a  county  of  Arkansas,  bordering  on  Missouri. 
Area,  700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  King's  River  and 
other  small  affluents  of  While  Kivcr,  which  touches  its 
X.  E.  extremity.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  excellent 
crops  of  grain.  Tobacco  and  wool  are  also  staple  proflucts. 
The  timber  and  pasturage  are  unsurpassed.  Fine  varie- 
gated marble,  iron,  and  lead  ore  arc  found  here.  Capital, 
Carrolllon.     Pop.  5780. 

Carroll,  a  county  of  Oeorgia,  bonlering  on  Alabama. 
Area,  .'i72  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  ibe  S.  E.  by  Iho 
Chattahoochee  Kivcr.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly,  lirain, 
wool,  and  cotton  are  staple  crops.  Among  the  minerals 
found  here  arc  gold  and  granite.  Capital,  Carrulllou. 
Pop.  11,782. 

Carroll,  n  county  of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Iowa.  Area, 
425  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  ihc  Missis- 
sippi Uiver.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Lead  is  found  here.  A  large  portion  of  tbe  county  is 
prairie.  Grain,  cattle,  and  wool  arc  largely  produced.  The 
most  numerous  manufactories  are  those  of  saddlery  ami 
harnesses.  It  is  iuttrsecled  by  the  Western  L'niou  K.  U. 
Capital,  i^Iount  Carroll.     Pop,  16,705. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  378 
square  miles.  It  is  iuterseeled  by  the  Wabash  Kivcr,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Tippecanoe.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level:  the  soil  is  productive.  Wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  dairy 
products  arc  stjii)k'  exports.  Lumber  and  flour  are  man- 
ufactured. The  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  K.  K.  passes 
through  it.     Capital,  Delphi.     Pop.  16,152. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  W.  (^entral  Iowa.  Area,  570  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Kaccoon  Kivcr  anil  the  Middle 
Coon.  Tbe  soil  is  fertile,  tlrain  and  <-altIe  arc  raised  ex- 
tensively. It  is  intersected  by  the  railroad  which  extends 
from  Cedar  llapids  to  the  Missouri  River.  Capital,  Car- 
roll.    Pop.  2451. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Kentucky.  Area,  200 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ohio  River. 
and  intersected  liy  the  Kentucky  Kivcr.  The  surface  is 
mostly  undulating:  the  soil  is  fertile.  Wheat,  corn,  wool, 
and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products.  Limestone  occurs  here 
as  a  surface-rock.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Louisville  Cin- 
cinnati and  Lexington  K.  K.    Capital,  Carrolllon.    P.  6189. 

Carroll,  a  parish  which  forms  the  N.  E.  exlreniily  of 
Louisiana,  .^rea.  1 0110  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Mississippi  Kivcr  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  Btcuf 
Bayou.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  jiroduees  col- 
ton  and  maize.  Capital,  Lake  Providence.  Pop.  10,110. 
Since  the  Federal  census  of  1870  this  parish  bus  been  di 
vided  into  two  parishes,  separated  by  Macon  Bayou,  tine 
is  named  East  Carroll  (capital.  Lake  Providence),  ond  Ihe 
other  is  called  West  Carroll  (capital,  Floyd). 

Carroll,  a  county  of  ^laryland,  bordering  on  Pennsyl- 
vania, .^rea,  45.*1  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources 
of  the  Palapseo  and  Gunpowder  rivers.  The  surface  is 
hilly :  tbe  soil  is  good.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  butter  are  ex- 
Icli.sivcly  produced.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  me 
tallic  wares,  flour,  clothing,  carriages,  saddlery,  etc.  .«oap- 
slone  quarries  and  iron  and  copper  mines  have  been  opened. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Western  Maryland  K.  K.  Capital, 
Westminster.     Pop.  28,019. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Talla- 
hatchie and  Yazoo  rivers,  and  also  drained  by  the  Yallo- 
busha.  Tbe  soil  is  fertile.  Corn  and  colton  arc  lhechiefero|is. 
Cattle  and  wool  are  largely  raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Mississippi  Central  K.  K.  '  Capital,  Carrolllon.     P.  21,017. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Cenlral  Missouri.  Area. 
670  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Grond  River, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Missouri.  The  surface  is  partly  un 
dulating;  Ihe  soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  tobacco,  and  dairy  prod 
ucis  are  the  slaple  crops.  It  contains  prairies,  with  groves 
of  oak,  hickory,  and  other  trees.  Limestone  abounds  hen. 
A  branch  of  lile  SI.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Xorlhern  U.  U. 
passes  through  it.     Capital,  Carrolllon.     Pop.  17,116. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  E.  Central  New  Hampshire.  Mn, 
500  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  ihc  S.  W.  bi 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  and  drained  by  the  dssipec  and  .>-iieo 
rivers.  Tbe  surface  is  billv  ;  Ihe  soil  is  productive.  Grain. 
wool,  and  bulUr  are  Ihe  chief  pro.liicls.  The  mBnufaelur- 
ing  interests  are  varied.  It  is  inlersceled  by  Ihe  Portland 
and  Ogdensburg  K.  K.     Capital.  Ossipee.     Pop.  I7..'l.-12. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Ohio.  Ana.  .160  square 
miles.     It  is  drained'  by  Conotten  and  Sandy  creeks.    The 
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surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate  height ;  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Wool,  grain,  and  dairy  products  are  extensively 
produced.  Coal  and  iron  ore  abound  in  this  county,  which 
is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
R.  R.     Capita'b  Carrollton.     Pop.  14,4:91. 

Carroll,  a  county  of  West  Tenneysee.  Area,  625  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Big  Sandy  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  South  Fork  of  the  Obion.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  wool  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Nash- 
ville :ind  North-western  and  Memphis  and  Louisville  R.  Rs. 
Capital,  Huntingdon.     Pop.  19,447. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Virginia.     Area,  440 
square  miles.    It  is  drained  by  the  New  River  or  Kanawha, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Blue  Ridge.     The  surface 
is  hilly.     Grain  and  wool  are  the  chief  products.     Copper, 
lead,  and  iron  are  found  here.     Capital,  Hillsville.     Pop. 
9147. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Ouachita  cc,  Ark.     Pop.  713. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Vermilion  cc,  111.     Pop.  2032. 
Carroll,  a  post-village  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Carroll  co.,  la. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.    Pop.  3S4;  of  township,  578. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Tama  co..  la.     Pop.  3S2. 
Carroll,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.    P.  032. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Platte  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2G91. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Reynolds  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  605. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Texas  co..  Mo.     Pop.  519. 
Carroll,  a  post-township  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.     It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber  and  starch,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  resort  in  the  White  Mountain  region.   P.  378. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.     It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  1548. 

Carroll,  a  post-village  of  Greenfield  township,  Fair- 
field CO.,  0.    Pop.  187. 

Carroll,  a  township  of  Ottawa  cc,  0.     Pop.  1036. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Cambria  cc,  Pa.     Pop.  1780. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Perry  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1425. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Washington  cO.,  Pa.    Pop.  3178. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  York  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  898. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co.,  West  Va.    P.  1123. 
Car'roll    (Ch.\rles)   of  Carrollton,   an   American 
patriot,   born   in  Ireland   Sept.   20.    1737.      He   inherited 
a  large  estate  in  land,  and  was  regarded  as  the  richest  man 
in  Maryland.     He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.   To  distinguish  himself  from  another  man  of  the  same 
name,  he  signed  himself  "  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton." 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  in  17SS.    He  was 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  was  a  man  of  great  dig- 
nity and  worth.     He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  educated 
in  France  and  England,  and  was  especially  honored  as  the 
last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.    Died  Nov.  4,  18.32. 

Carroll  (John),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  first  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  U.  S.,  and  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born  Jan. 
8,  1735,  at  Upper  Marlborough,  Md.,  became  in  1773  pro- 
fessor at  Bruges,  in  Belgium.  In  17SG  he  was,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Franklin,  appointed  vicar-general,  and  in  1790 
he  was  con.^ecrated  as  bishop  of  Baltimore.  In  1791  he 
foundeil  St.  Mary's  College.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
he  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopacy.     Died  Dec.  3,  1815. 

Carroll  (William),  b.  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1788 ;  emi- 
grated to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1810;  capt.  and  brigade 
insp.  under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Feb.  20.  1813;  col.  and 

I         insp. -gen.  Sept..  1813.  to  May,  1814;  fought  a  duel  in  1813 

I  with  Jesse,  a  brother  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton;  distin- 

guished himself  at  Euotoehopco;  was  wounded  in  battle 
of  Horse  Shoe  Bend  of  Tallapoosa  River.  Mar.  27,  1813; 
maj.-gen.  Tenn.  militia  Nov.  13,  1814,  to  May  13,  1815  j 
famous  for  his  services  in  defence  of  New  Orleans,  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  battle  of  Jan.   8,  1815;  gov.  of  Tenn.  from 

i         182l'  to  1827.  and  from  1829  to  1835.     D.  at  Nashville, 

j         Tenn.,  Mar.  22,  1844. 

Car'rollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala., 
on  Lubbub  Crock,  172  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Montgomery. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  Carrollton  town- 
ship, 1841. 

Carrollton,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  577. 

Carrollton,  a  post-village  in  a  township  of  the  same 
name,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Ark.,  on  Long  Creek,  125  miles 
I         N.  N.  W.  of  Little  Rock.     Pop.  of  township,  SOS. 

Carrollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Ga., 

is  on  the  Little  Tallapoosa  River,  about  50  milts  W.  S.  W. 

■         of  Atlanta,  at  the  intersection  of  three  railroads,  one  re- 


cently completed.    It  has  two  schools  and  one  weekly  news- 
paper. EnwiN  R.  Sharpe. 

Ed.  "Carroll  County  Times." 

Carrollton,  a  city,  capital  of  Greene  co..  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  R.'R..  34  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Alton.  It 
has  a  fine  public-school  building,  an  academy,  seven 
churches,  a  library  association,  and  various  manufacturing 
industries.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 2760. 

G.  B.  Price's  Sons,  Pubs.  "  Carrollton  Gazette.'* 

Carrollton,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1046. 

Carrollton,  a  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  la., 
is  on  the  Middle  Coon  (or  Raccoon)  River,  about  70  milea 
W.  N.  W.  of  .Des  Moines. 

Carrollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co..  Ky., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  ti2 
miles  above  Louisville,  manufactures  cloth,  flour,  etc.  It 
has  five  churches  and  a  newspaper.     Pop.  109S. 

Ed.  Carrollton  "Democrat." 

Carrollton,  a  city  in  JeS'erson  parish.  La.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  above  and  adjoining  New 
Orleans.  It  contains  the  court-house  and  public  buildings 
of  JeS'erson  parish,  and  is  connected  with  the  centre  of  New 
Orleans  by  street-cars,  which  start  every  three  minutes. 
Here  are  public  gardens  which  attract  many  visitors.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  ward.  6495. 

Amos  S.  Collins,  Ed.  '*  Louisiana  State  Register." 

Carrollton,  a  post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  15(14. 

Carrollton,  a  post-township  of  Fillmore  cc,  Minn. 
Pop.  1640. 

Carrollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co..  Miss., 
will  be  soon  connected  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  railroad. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  377. 

P.  W.  Robertson,  Ed.  '*  Mississippi  Conservative." 

Carrollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  207  miles 
N.  W.  of  St.  Louis  and  66  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Kansas  City. 
It  contains  nine  churches,  a  school-house  built  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000,  two  banks,  two  tioui*-milIs,  a  woollen  factory,  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  1832. 

Jos.  H.  Turner,  Ed.  "Wakanda  Record." 

Carrollton,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus  co..  N.  Y.,  has 
manufactures  of  leather  and  lumber  and  an  oil-well.  Pop. 
1142. 

Carrollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  0.,  is 
about  125  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Columbus.  A  branch  railroad, 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  long,  extends  from  this  place  to 
Oneida,  which  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg R.  R.,  and  the  Ohio  and  Toledo  R.  R.  is  being  built 
through  it.     It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  813. 

J.  V.  Lawler,  Pub.  Carroll  County  "  Chronicle." 

Car'rolltown,  a  post-borough  of  Cambria  co..  Pa. 
Pop.  416. 

Carronade,  a  short  iron  cannon  for  naval  service,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Gaseoignc.  and  named  after  the  Carron  Iron- 
works in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made.  It  is  lighter 
than  the  ordinary  guns,  and  has  a  chamber  for  powder  like 
a  mortar.  Carronades  are  now  little  used,  and  are  nearly 
obsolete.  In  the  war  of  1S12  the  carronades  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy  did  excellent  service.  They  have  a  short  range, 
and  are  only  suitable  for  fighting  at  close  quarters. 

Carron  Oil,  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  useful  as 
an  application  to  burns.  It  was  named  from  the  Carron 
Iron-works,  where  it  has  been  much  used.  (See  Lime, 
Medicinal  Uses  of.) 

Car'rot  [Daueu^),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Um- 
belliferaj.  The  common  carrot  {Uokcus  carv(a)  is  a  bien- 
nial plant,  a  native  of  the  East,  but  naturalized  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  Its  leaves  are  pinnately  compound ; 
the  flowers  creamy  white.  The  root  of  the  cultivated  plant 
is  much  thicker  and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  the 
wild.  It  is  largely  given  to  cattle,  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
men.  it  is  a  wholesome  and  moderately  nutritious  article  of 
food.  The  plant  has  some  beauty,  its  leaves  having  been, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  worn  in  England  by  ladies 
instead  of  feathers.     The  root  is  used  for  poultices. 

Carrou'sel,  a  knightly  exercise,  in  imitation  of  the 
tournament,  common  in  Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  consisted  in  contests  of  skill,  in 
horsemanship,  and  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  lance,  or  other 
weapon.  The  Place  du  Carrousel  in  Paris  was  named  from 
a  f^tc  of  this  kind  held  in  honor  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Val- 
liere  in  1662.  The  Eglinton  tournament,  so  called,  at  Eg- 
liuton  Castle,  in  Scotland,  in  1839,  was  really  a  carrousel. 

Car'ryall,  a  post-twp.  of  Paulding  co..  0.     Pop.  1087. 

Car'son  (Alexander),  LL.D,  of  Tubbermore,  descend- 
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ed  from  the  Covenanters  who  sought  the  same  kind  of  an  ! 
asylum  in  \orth  Ireland  as  the  Puritans  found  in  North 
America.  Probably  the  world  has  had  no  grander  type  of 
men  than  Ihoso  produced  by  colonizing  Scots  in  Ireland; 
and  perhaps  of  all  the  men  that  grew  from  this  rugged 
grafting,  no  one  was  a  more  characteristic  scion  than  Alex- 
ander Carson.  He  was  born  in  177C,  in  county  Tyrone,  ■ 
Ireland.  His  father  and  mother  were  Presbyterians,  and 
in  his  youth  they  set  him  apart  for  the  mini-stry,  and  gave  ' 
him  his  education  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Here  he 
wnsfiicilepruicepa.  He  paid  especial  attention  to  Greek, 
and  drove  his  studies  in  all  departments  so  hard  that  his 
firm  constitution  seemed  ready  to  sink.  Jlis  tremendous  ' 
power  of  concentration  was  fully  shown  in  his  college  life, 
and  was  of  the  highest  service  in  all  his  life's  work.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Tubbermore  i 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year.  In  the  same  year 
ho  was  married  to  the  companion  of  bis  life,  Margaret 
Lcdlie,  The  Unitarian  controversy  which  shook  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  North  Ireland  during  the  early  part 
of  this  century  was  to  him  a  cause  of  great  mental  anguish. 
The  prevailing  worldliness  and  evil  practices  of  many 
members  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  constrained  him  at  last  to 
say  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not  induce  him 
to  celebrate  another  communion  service  when  he  must 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  such  doctrines  and  practices. 
About  the  year  1S03  he  drew  up  his  "  Reasons  for  Separat- 
ing from  the  Synod  of  Ulster."  In  this  he  argues  for  the 
independence  of  eacli  church  from  all  others.  Thus  he 
became  a  Congregationalist,  or  an  Independent,  as  the 
term  is  used  in  Great  Britain.  In  doing  this  he  resigned 
all  the  earthly  support  he  had.  The  majority  of  his  con- 
gregation clave  to  him,  and  the  law  decided  that  the  church 
property  should  be  theirs,  but  as  they  could  not  retain  it 
without  strife,  he  gave  it  up,  and  "  preached  for  many  years 
in  cold,  incommodious  barns,  and  often  in  the  open  fields." 
Afterwards  a  rude  stone  building  was  raised  in  the  village 
of  Tubbermore.  Its  interior  \vas  neither  ])ainted  nor  plas- 
tered, and  the  seats  were  hard  benches.  Here  ho  preached 
for  thirty  years.  Not  long  after  his  views  on  church  gov- 
ernment were  changed,  one  of  the  Bajttist  missionaries 
supported  by  the  llaldancs  of  Scotland  came  over  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  Carson's  congregation  were  much 
troubled  in  mind  by  the  new-comer.  'The  pastor  attempted 
to  confute  the  Baptists,  but  after  a  mouth  spent  in  prayer, 
reading  the  New  Testament,  and  ransacking  the  Greek 
language,  he  burned  his  manuscripts  aud  proclaimed  him- 
self a  Baptist.  He  devoted  all  his  scholarship  aud  much 
of  his  time  to  enforcing  the  views  of  the  Baptists. 

His  preaching  was  entirely  expository.  During  his  long 
ministry  in  Tubbermore  he  expounded  the  entire  Scriptures, 
and  was  well  on  his  way  through  them  a  second  time  when 
death  silenced  him.  His  custom  was  to  take  a  chapter  in 
course,  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  his  morning  discourse, 
and  a  verse  or  two  of  the  New  Testament,  in  course,  for  the 
afternoon.  He  was  scrupulous  to  observe  whatever  was 
ordained  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  and  practised  in  the 
Church,  including  the  ceremony  of  the  kiss  of  holiness  and 
love.  The  singing  of  his  great  congregation  was  of  the 
most  artless  kind.  A  few  of  the  old  minor  tunes  and  the 
Scotch  metrical  Psalms,  with  Watts'  and  some  other  hymns, 
was  the  whole  apparatus  from  year  to  year.  He  taught 
that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Sujiiier  should  be  observed 
every  Lord's  Day,  and  the  church,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  the  Baptist  churches  in  Ireland,  so  practised. 
It  is  said  that  the  salary  he  received  from  the  church  did 
not  average  more  than  thirty  pounds  a  year.  He  sustained 
his  large  family  chiefly  by  farming,  teaching,  and  whatever 
ho  realized  from  time  to  time  by  the  sale  of  his  books.  Ho 
was  a  wonder  to  many,  in  that  he  was  able  to  educate  his 
sons  and  provide  for  his  daughters.  He  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren. Many  of  his  congregation  came  many  miles  every 
Lord's  Day  to  hear  him.  Old  women  there  were  who 
walked,  on  going  and  returning,  distances  varying  from 
five  to  twenty  miles.  In  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  Dr. 
Carson  hold  the  very  highest  ground.  He  maintained  the 
federal  headship  of  Christ,  the  actual  imputation  ot  hia 
righteousness  to  the  redeemed,  and  the  actual  imputation 
of  their  sins  to  the  atoning  Saviour.  Ho  believed  an.l 
maintained  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  that 
the  atonement  of  Christ  was  made  for  his  Church  only; 
that  man  is  entirclv  powerless  to  do  goo>l,  yet  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  sin  ;  that  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  all ; 
and  that  the  sinner's  guilt  is  increa.scd  by  rejecting  it. 
There  were  five  groat  subjects  which  chiefly  occupied  his 
pen:  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism,  the  Godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Romish  controversy,  tlie  inspiration  ot 
the  Scriptures,  the  harmony  of  God's  attributes  in  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  wonders  of  God's  providence  towards  hi.s 
Church.  Ho  was  most  diligent  in  the  use  ot  his  time,  and 
testified  of  himself  that  he  had  aoaroely  over  lost  an  hour. 


He  had  such  a  power  of  abstractioD  that  he  wrote  some  of 
his  ]>rofuundest  treatises  while  his  children  were  cliiubing 
over  his  chair.  His  style  of  writing  is  remarkable.  His 
sentences  are  short,  and  of  the  simplest  possible  construc- 
tion. He  was  a  reusouer  who  would  as  soon  be  guilty  of  a 
larceny  as  of  an  intentional  fallacy.  Ho  very  rarely  at- 
tempted anything  like  fine  writing,  but  sometimes  u  few 
words  are  so  used  as  to  jiroduce  a  sublime  effect.  Ho 
preached  always  entirely  without  Dotes.  His  eloquence 
anA  been  described  as  **  volcanic."  He  threw  such  light 
upon  the  moat  recondite  parts  even  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  there  grew  up  under  his  ministry  a  multitude  of  people 
unlearned  in  everything  else,  but  mighty  in  the  Scriptures. 
So  rapt  was  his  auditory  in  his  discourses  that  many  times 
they  half  rose  from  their  seats.  The  common  people 
thronged  to  hear  a  man  wlm  hardly  ever  spoke  u  word  they 
eouhl  not  unclerstand,  and  yet  who  dealt  with  the  <lee|>et^t 
things  that  can  busy  the  mind  of  man.  In  unfolding  the 
glory  of  the  gospel  his  face  absolutely  shone;  be  seemed 
to  be  caught  up  to  heaven,  ami  to  be  ministeriDg  between 
a  living  G(»d  and  a  <lying  worbl. 

In  person,  J>r.  Carson  was  well  fitted  for  his  laborious  life. 
He  was  of  middle  height,  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested, 
stout-limbed.  His  eye  was  clear  and  piercing.  Ins  features 
of  a  noble  Koman  oast,  and  when  he  dierl,  nearly  seventy 
years  old,  he  had  scarcely  a  gray  hair.  His  voice  was  very 
powerful,  and  so  tireless  that  four  hoursof  almost  continu- 
ous exercise  di<l  not  weary  it.  week  after  week.  His  deliv- 
ery was  lively  and  natural.  Those  who  only  knew  him  from 
his  controversial  writings,  thought  of  him  us  a  fiery  and 
unrelenting  polemic,  and  indeed  he  treated  any  thing  like 
a  weak  argument  without  mercy  ;  yet  in  private  life  he  was 
gentle  and  kindly,  without  a  tincture  of  pride  or  vanity.  His 
Christian  character  was  remarkable.  He  prayed  like  u  little 
child.  His  spirit  may  be  judged  from  the  words  with  which 
he  closed  his  essay  on  the  '•  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity :" 
"  Lord  .lesus,  I  own  thee  before  men — deny  me  not  before 
thy  Father  and  the  lndy  angels  !"  He  resolve<l  at  one  time 
to  come  to  America,  but  after  his  preparations  were  well 
advanced  his  c<ingregation  were  so  apparently  brukcu- 
hearted  at  the  thought  of  his  leaving  them  that,  to  use  one 
of  the  beautiful,  homely  idioms  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  "  bo 
could  not  find  it  in  bis  heart  to  leave  them." 

He  dieil  ill  Belfast  in  I.S44  ;  his  death  was  the  result  of  a 
fall  into  the  water  from  a  steamer's  plank.  He  was  making 
way  for  a  lady  to  go  aboard,  and  lost  his  balance;  be  was 
rescued,  but  somewhat  injured,  aud  a  fever  ensued,  which 
in  a  few  days  ended  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  and 
saintly  self-denial,  of  zeal  that  was  boumled  only  by 
strength,  of  learning  vast  and  varied,  of  logic  keen  to  divide 
betweentruthanderror,  and  of  singleness  of  purpose  to  kuow 
nothing  but  Christ  crucified.  And  this  man  lived  forlbirty 
years  the  pastor  of  a  humble  village  church  in  Ireland,  and 
ilesired  no  title  among  men  but  that  of  "  minister  of  the 
gijgp,.|!"  TuoMAS  AitmncE. 

Carson  (CiiniSTOpnER),  an  American  trajiper,  commonly 
called  Kit  C.*bson,  was  bom  in  Kentucky  Dec.  24,  It^llV. 
He  served  as  a  guide  to  Fremont  in  his  Uocky  Mountain 
explorations.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  service  in  both 
the  Mexican  war  and  the  great  civil  war.  In  the  latter  bo 
received  a  brevet  of  brigadier-general.  Died  .May  2:1,  ISdS. 
Car§on  City,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nevada  and 
county-seat  of  Urinsby  co.,  is  situated  near  the  K.  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  ^  miles  \V.  of  Carson  Hiver  and 
15  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Virginia  City.  It  is  surrounded  by 
o-rand  anil  iiicturcsiiue  seenerv.  and  is  about  HI  miles  K. 
of  Lake  Tahoe.  It  has  several  churches  and  schools.  Stole 
and  Odd  Fellows'  libraries,  and  one  daily  paper.  Pop.  of 
the  township.  .•!IM2. 

Carson  I.akP,  a  township  of  Mississippi  co..  Ark. 
Pop.  74. 

Carson  Kivcr,  Nevada,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
flows  nearlv  north-eastward,  passes  through  Ormsby  and 
Lvon  counties,  and  enters  Carson  Lake  in  Churchill  eountv . 
Length,  estimated  at  Lid  miles.  Carson  Lake  has  no  out 
let,  and  is  about  I J  miles  long. 

Car'stnirs,  or  <'nrstnrcs(WiLUA!i),  a  Scottish  nego. 
lialor  distiuguisbed  lor  learning  and  sagacity,  was  born 
near  Glasgow  Feb.  II,  llilH.  He  became  chaplain  to  W  il 
liam,  prince  of  Orange,  who  trusted  him  as  a  conndcutial 
adviser  in  afifaira  relating  to  Great  Britain.  Haying  been 
sent  to  Knglaud  in  1(IH2  as  the  secret  agent  of  «  illuini  of 
Orange,  ho  was  arrested  as  nn  accomplice  in  the  Itye- House 
plot  and  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  could  not  extort 
from  him  any  confession,  although  be  "«»  <h- 'In'"'""'? 
of  important  secrets.  After  the  accession  of  W  dliam  to  Ibo 
throne,  Carstairs  bad  great  innucuce  in  Scottish  ntlairs.  and 
was  five  times  chosen  modemtor  of  the  lienera  .Ys.uibly. 
He  became  minister  of  Gray  Friars'  Church,  Kdinburgh.  in 
1704.     Died  Dec.  2S,  171:..     His  virtues  and  abilities  an, 
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highly  extolled  by  Macau'.ay.     (See  McCoumick,  "Life  of 
W.  Carstairs,"  1774.) 

Car'stens  (Asmus  Jakob),  a  German  painter,  born  May 
10,  1754,  at  St.  JUrgen,  Slcswick,  the  son  of  a  poor  miller, 
travelled  on  foot  to  Rome  to  study  art.  Ilis  great  drawing, 
"The  Fall  of  the  Angels."  proL-ured  him  a  professorship  at 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Arts.  lie  took  the  lead  in  reforming 
taste  in  Germany,  but  painted  few  pictures.  His  drawings 
have  been  engraved  by  Jliiller,  43  plates,  1869.     Died  May 

25,  irys. 

Cart.    See  Carriages,  etc.,  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D. 

Cartage'na,  a  eity  and  fortified  seaport  of  Spain,  is  in 
the  jjrovince  of  Murcia  and  on  a  bay  of  the  iMediterranean, 
27  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Murcia;  lat.  37°  36'  N.,  Ion.  1°  1'  W. 
It  occupies  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  a  small  plain  which 
is  between  the  hill  and  the  sea.  The  harbor,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  capacious  enough  to  bold 
the  largest  fleets,  and  is  protected  from  winds  by  highlands 
which  enclose  it  on  several  sides.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor is  defended  by  a  fortified  island.  Cartagena  was  for- 
merly the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  Spain,  and  had  a  popula- 
tion of  00,000,  but  its  importance  has  declined.  It  has  a 
Moorish  cathedral,  numerous  churches  and  convents,  a 
theatre,  and  an  observatory  ;  also  manufactures  of  sailcloth 
and  glass.  Red  marble  is  abundant  here,  and  is  used  for 
building.  Mines  of  silver  and  lead  have  been  opened  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  54,315.  The  ancient  Carthatjo  Sora  was 
founded  by  Ilasdrubal  in  242  B.  C.    (See  Carthago  Nova.) 

Cartage'na,  written  also  Carthagena,  a  fortified 
city  and  seaport  of  the  United  States  ul  Colombia,  in  South 
America,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Bolivar,  is  on  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  about  275  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Panami:  lat.  10°  25' 
36"  N.,  Ion.  75°  38'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1532,  and  was 
formerly  the  chief  mart  of  New  Granada  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, with  over  25,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  sandy 
peninsula,  is  well  built,  and  has  well-paved  streets.  The 
houses  are  mostly  stone,  and  two  stories  high.  It  contains 
numerous  churches,  some  of  which  arc  said  to  be  splendid, 
several  convents,  a  theatre,  and  a  college.  The  climate  is 
very  hot,  damp,  and  unhealthy.  Cartagena  has  a  good 
landlocked  harbor.  Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  and  bul- 
lion are  exported  from  this  place.     Pop.  estimated  at  9000. 

Carta'go,  a  town  of  Central  America,  the  former  cap- 
ital of  Costa  Rica,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, having  in  1823  over  37.000  inhabitants,  is  about  20  miles 
E.  of  San  Jose.  It  once  contained  eight  churches  and  about 
3000  houses,  but  it  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  Sept., 
1S41,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seven  churches 
and  2900  houses.  Present  pop.  estimated  at  from  3000  to 
5000.     Near  this  place  is  Mount  Cartago,  11,480  feet  high. 

Cartago,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  in 
the  state  of  Cauca.  and  on  the  river  Cauca,  about  135  miles 
W.  of  Bogota.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  trade  in  coffee, 
cacao,  dried  beef,  tobacco,  etc.     Pop.  7000. 

Carte,  a  French  word,  signifies  a  "card,"  a  "ticket,"  a 
"  map,"  a  '*  chart."  Carte  blanche  (literally,  **  white  card  *') 
is  a  blank  paper  signed  by  a  person  and  given  to  another, 
that  he  may  prescribe  or  insert  such  conditions  as  he  pleases. 

Carte  (Thomas),  an  English  historian,  born  at  Clifton 
in  April,  1086.  He  became  a  priest  and  Jacobite.  During 
the  rebellion  of  1715  a  large  reward  was  ofl'ered  forhis  arrest, 
but  he  escaped  to  France.  His  chief  work  is  a  "History 
of  England  "  (4  vols.,  1747-55),  which  is  prized  for  its  facts, 
but  is  not  well  written.  Many  volumes  of  his  manuscripts 
are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Died 
April  2,  1754. 

Car'tel,  an  Anglicised  French  word  which  in  France 
signifies  a  "  challenge."  As  a  military  term  it  is  used  to 
denote  an  agreement  between  two  belligerents  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  A  vessel  used  in  exchanging  prison- 
ers or  currying  proposals  to  an  enemy  is  called  a  cartel-ship, 

Car'ter,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Kentucky.  Area.  550 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Sandy  River. 
The  surface  is  hilly.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found  here. 
Indian  corn  is  the  chief  agricultural  product.  Capital, 
Grayson.     Pop.  7509.' 

Carter,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Missouri.  Area,  500 
square  miles.  It  is  intex'sected  by  the  Current  River.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  It  contains 
mines  of  copper  and  quarries  of  limestone.  Corn,  wool, 
and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Van  Buren. 
Pop.  1455. 

Carter,  a  county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina.  Area,  350  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Wa- 
tauga River,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain. The  surface  is  mountainous.  Corn,  wool,  oats,  and 
wheat  are  raised.  Iron  abounds  here.  Capital,  Elizabeth- 
town.     Pop.  7909. 


Carter,  a  township  of  Ashley  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  960. 

Carter,  a  township  of  Spencer  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1420. 

Carter,  a  township  of  Carter  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  760. 

Carter,  an  important  military  and  commercial  point 
on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  in  Uintah  co.,  \Vy.  Ter.,  53 
miles  N.  E.  of  Evanstou,  has  a  large  warehouse  for  the 
Montana  trade. 

Carter  (Elizabeth),  a  learned  English  authoress,  born 
at  Deal,  in  Kent,  Dec.  16.  1717,  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
son. She  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  gained  a  wide 
reputation  by  a  translation  of  Epictetus  from  the  Greek 
(1758),  which,  according  to  Warton,  is  better  than  the 
original.  She  wrote  two  numbers  of  Johnson's  '*  Rambler" 
(Nos.  44  and  100)  and  a  number  of  poems,  among  which 
is  an  "Ode  to  Wisdom"  (1746).     Died  Feb.  19.  1806. 

Carter  {James  Gordon),  an  American  educator,  born 
at  Leominster,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1795.  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1820.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  drafted  the 
bill  which  appointed  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education. 
He  became  chairman  of  that  board.     Died  July  22,  1849. 

Carter  (Nathaniel  Hazeltine),  an  American  author, 
born  at  Concord,  N.  H..  Sept.  17,  1787,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1811.  In  1S2U  he  became  editor  of  the  "New 
York  Statesman."  He  afterwards  published  "  Letters  from 
Europe,"  in  two  volumes.     Died  at  Marseilles  Jan.  2, 1830. 

Carter  (S.  P.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Aug.  6,  1819,  in  Carter 
CO.,  Tenn.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  14, 1840, 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1846,  a  lieutenant  in  1S55, 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  lSti2.  a  commander  in  1865,  and 
a  captain  in  1870.  He  served  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico 
during  the  Mexican  war.  While  attached  to  the  steamer 
San  Jacinto  in  1856  he  participated  in  the  attack  on  the 
Barrier  Forts  at  the  mouth  nt  the  Canton  River,  China, 
which  resulted  in  their  capture.  In  July,  1861,  Carter  was 
ordered  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  war  for  duty,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  East  Tennessee,  where  he  organized  the 
Tennessee  brigade.  He  was  now  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  continued  on  active  duty  with 
the  army  during  the  entire  war,  doing  most  important  and 
gallant  service  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  receiving  tiie  brevet  of  major-general  "for 
gallant  and  distinguished  services." 

Foxhall  a.  Parker. 

Car'teret,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  North  Carolina. 
Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.hy 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  surface  is  level,  and  partly  covered 
with  pine  forests.  Indian  corn  is  the  jirincipal  crop.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Beaufort.     Pop.  9010. 

Carteret  (Philip),  an  English  navigator  who  took  part 
in  the  expedition  to  the  South  Sea  commanded  by  Wallis, 
in  1766.  He  discovered  a  number  of  small  islands,  one  of 
which  he  called  by  his  own  name. 

Carter's  Crossing,  a  township  of  Sumter  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  947. 

Car'tersville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bartow  co., 
Ga.,  is  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R..  48  miles  N.  N. 
W.  of  Atlanta.  Gold,  copper,  and  other  minerals  are 
found  in  this  vicinity.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
2232. 

Carte'sian  Philos'ophy*  the  name  of  the  system  of 
philosophy  brought  forward  by  Ren^  Descartes  (1596-1650), 
one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of  France  or  of  any  coun- 
try. The  scholastic  philosophy  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  based  upon  the  teachings  of  Aristotle, 
liad  so  far  departed  from  the  spirit  of  its  great  master  as  to 
have  become  almost  vain  and  fruitless.  What  Descartes 
and  his  contemporary.  Bacon,  did,  was,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  help  arouse  a  spirit  of  independent  research  in 
]»hiIosophy  and  in  science.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  independence  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  was 
a  result  as  well  as  a  cause  of  this  new  spirit.  The  new 
current  had  begun  to  flow  before  their  day,  but  they  each 
contributed  largely  to  swell  that  current. 

Descartes  proposed  as  a  basis  for  his  system,  and  as  a 
ground  for  all  knowledge,  the  act  of  conscious  thought,  as 
necessarily  involving  the  idea  of  existence.  His  celebrated 
dictum.  "Ego  cogito,  ergo  sum  " — V.  e.  "  I  think,  therefore  I  ex- 
ist"— is  the  starting-point  of  his  philosophy.  And  although 
the  dictum  itself  has  been  severely  criticised,  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  the  fault  be  not  in  the  expression 
rather  than  in  the  thought  intended  to  be  expressed,  and 
whether  the  appeal  to  our  consciousness  be  not  indeed  the 
ultimate  ground  of  philosophy.  Those  writers  who  deny 
the  validity  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  are  neverthe- 
less continually  appealing  to  the  same  testimony  when  it 
serves  their  purpose.     Descartes  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
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existsnce  of  a  pcrsonftl  God,  and  attributed  all  tho  phe- 
nomena of  nature  to  tho  continual  and  actual  presence  of 
an  all-pervading  Deity. 

The  ultimate  eimclusions  reached  by  Descartes  need  not 
be  stated  here.  Koundod  to  some  extent  u|>on  unwarranted 
hypotheses,  many  of  bis  opinions  are  now  known  to  have 
been  t'allaeious.  But  the  );reat  value  of  hia  jihilosophy  has 
been  in  tho  grand  stimulus  of  thought  whieli  it  has  given 
to  others.  Spinoza,  Malehranehc,  and  even  the  modern 
German  philosophers,  are  confessedly  much  indebted  to 
him. 

Carte'siaiis  [from  Curtmim,  tho  Latin  name  of  Dks- 
C.VRTKs],  the  name  given  to  tho  disciples  of  Descartes,  or  to 
those  who  adopted  his  system  of  philosophy.  In  the  sev- 
enteenth century  nearly  all  the  philosophers  of  Franco  were 
ranged  under  two  parties,  Cartesians  and  Gassendists. 

Car'thage  [(rr.  »j  KapxTjSuif ;  Lat.  Cttrthat/n'],  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  commercial  city  of  Africa,  and  the  capital 
of  tho  republic  of  Carthage,  was  a  Phtt'nician  colony 
founded  by  emigrants  from  Tyre  ahout  8i0  B.  C.  It  was 
situated  on  a  bay  of  tho  Mediterranean  about  20  miles  .S. 
of  Utica,  and  near  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Tunis 
Lat.  about  86°  47'  N.,  Ion.  10°  C  E.  The  I'unic  or  native 
name  of  Carthago  is  said  to  have  been  Uuriliniln  or  A'nrtk 
Iliidtha.  According  to  a  tradition  which  has  been  immor- 
talized by  the  genius  of  Virgil,  it  was  Ibunded  by  Dido,  a 
sister  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyro,  and  she  purchased  of  the 
natives  the  site  of  the  new  city.  Ancient  authorities  con- 
cur in  affirming  that  it  was  founded  many  years  later  than 
Utica,  which  was  also  a  Phcenician  colony.  No  record  of 
tho  early  history  of  Carthage  has  been  preserved.  *'  This 
great  city,"  says  P.  Smith,  "  furnishes  the  most  striking 
example  in  the  annals  of  the  woi-ld  of  a  mighty  power 
which,  having  long  ruled  over  subject  peoples,  taught  them 
the  arts  of  commerce  and  civilization,  and  created  for  it- 
self an  imperishable  name,  has  left  little  more  than  that 
name  behind  it,  and  even  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  verv 
enemies  to  whom  she  at  last  succumbed.  Vast  as  is  the 
space  which  her  fame  fills  in  ancient  history,  the  details 
of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  constitution,  commerce,  arts,  and 
religion,  are  all  but  unknown.  Of  her  native  literature 
we  have  barely  tho  scantiest  fragments  left.  The  treas- 
ures of  her  libraries  were  disdained  by  the  idinil  hatred  of 
tho  Roman  aristocracy,  who  made  them  a  present  to  the 
princes  of  Numidia,  reserving  only  the  thirty-two  books  of 
Milled  on  agriculture  for  translation,  as  all  that  coubl  lie 
us;-lul  to  the  republic."  Our  information  resjiecttng  the 
Carthaginians  is  derived  mostly  from  Roman  historians, 
who  were  deficient  in  impartiality,  and  from  Polybius,  wlio 
has  preserved  some  genuine  Punie  documents. 

Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its  foundation 
independent  of  Tyre,  but  friendly  relations  were  main- 
taineil  between  the  colony  and  the  metropolis,  and  the  re- 
ligious supremacy  of  the  latter  was  recognized  by  an  an- 
nual olfering  to  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyro  of  a  titho 
of  all  the  revenues  of  Carthage.  The  t'arthaginiaus  gnid- 
ually  acquired  a  dominion  over  the  other  Pbo-uieian  col- 
onies of  Northern  Africa,  and  also  over  the  Libyans  anci 
Numidians  or  nomadic  tribes  who  occupied  this  region  be- 
fore tho  foundation  of  Carthage.  Tliis  city  became  one  of 
tho  greatest  commercial  emporiums  of  the  world  before  tho 
first  Punic  war.  During  tho  period  of  her  greatest  pros- 
perity, Carthage  was  probably  the  greatest  maritime  power 
in  the  world.  The  population  of  the  city  amounted  to 
about  700,000  in  l.iO  B.  C.  The  Carth.aginian  (or  Punic) 
language  resembled  the  Hebrew,  and  belonged  to  the  Se- 
mitic or  Aramaic  family.  The  government  was  a  republic 
or  an  oligarchy,  in  relation  to  which  our  information  is 
very  scanty. 

A  condensed  summary  of  all  that  is  known  on  this  sub- 
jeot  is  given  by  (hoto,  from  which  we  extract  the  chief 
points:  "Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage, 
tho  facts  known  are  too  few  and  too  inilistinct  to  enable  us 
to  comprehend  its  real  working.  The  magistrates  most 
conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were  two  kings  or 
siiffcli-K.  who  presided  over  the  senate.  They  seem  to  have 
been  renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons 
were  re-eligible  we  do'not  know;  but  they  were  always  se- 
lected out  of  some  few  principal  families  or  iiniltn.  There 
is  reason  for  believing  that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citi- 
zens wore  distributed  into  three  tribes,  thirty  curia>,  and 
.300  gonfes.  From  these  gentcs  emanated  a  senate  of  liOO, 
out  of  which,  again,  was  formed  a  snmller  council  or  com- 
mitteo  of  thirtv  prinnprs,  representing  the  euriir.  .  .  . 
The  imrposes  of  government  were  delermined,  its  powers 
wielded,  and  the  great  offices  held— suffetcs.  senators,  gen- 
erals, or  judges — by  tho  members  of  a  small  number  of 
wcalt'liy  families.  In  tho  main,  tho  gnvernun'nt  was  eon- 
dueteil'with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for  internal  tran- 
quillity as  for  systematic  foreign  and  commercial  aggran- 


dizement. Within  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  Carthago 
had  never  suffered  either  the  successful  usurpation  of  a 
despot  or  any  violent  intestine  commotion." 

At  a  period  little  later  than  her  first  distinct  appearance 
on  tho  stage  of  recorded  history,  Curlhuge  possessed  an 
imperial  authority,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  tho 
Great  Syrtis.  a  distance  of  about  l('i,UU(l  stadia  (L'UOU  inilesi. 
But  the  only  part  of  this  extensive  territory  that  was  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  was  the  country 
which  extended  8.  of  tho  city  about  ninety  miles,  and 
the  boundaries  of  which  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Zeugilana.  and  tho  strip  of  coast  along  which  lay  liyiacium 
and  Kinporia.  Like  other  great  commercial  states,  Car- 
thago found  that  her  maritime  enlerpriso  led  her  on  almost 
inevitably  lo  engogc  in  foreign  conouests  and  to  contend 
for  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  iirsl  foreign  province 
that  she  ac(|iiired  appears  to  haic  bcin  the  island  of  I^ht- 
dinia,  which  belonged  to  Cttrlhage  ot  the  time  of  her  first 
treaty  with  Rome,  509  B.  C.  This  island  was  the  principal 
emporium  of  her  trade  with  Western  Kurope,  and  always 
ranked  us  the  chief  among  her  foreign  possessions.  Among 
tlio  earliest  objects  of  the  military  enterprise  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  Sicily,  then  occupied  by  several  Greek  colonies. 
For  the  conquest  of  this  island  they  sent  a  fleet  of  .iOdO 
ships,  with  an  army  of  ;'.UO,UUII  men.  eoinmande<l  by  Ilu- 
milear.  Ho  was  defealed  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  at 
Hiniera,  in  ISO  B.  C,  and  was  killed  in  this  action,  which 
was  one  of  "the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,"  and  wnl 
important  in  a  degree  which  no  contemporary  could  esti- 
mate. Tho  Carthaginians  in  110  li.  C.  renewed  the  war 
against  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and  obtained  po^se■aion  of 
part  of  that  island,  where  they  were  involved  in  a  long  con- 
test with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  They  planted  colonies  in 
Hispunia  (Spain),  and  derived  much  riches  from  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  that  peninsula,  hut  their  relations  with 
tho  natives  were  peaceful,  and  liny  did  not  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate .Spain  before  the  Punic  wars.  Polybius  states  that 
all  the  islands  of  the  Western  .Mediterranean  lielungc<l  to 
('arthago  at  the  comineiicemeiit  of  the  Punie  wars.  21U  B.  C. 
In  jOU  B.  C.  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Carthago  and  Rome.  This  celebrated  document  has  been 
preserved  by  Polybius.  The  second  treaty  between  these 
two  |iowers  was  made  in  'IIK  B.C.  It  appears  that  tho 
Carthaginians  never  came  into  hostile  c<»ntttet  with  the  Athe- 
nian republic,  although  the  latter  was  a  great  marilimo 
power  while  t'arthagc  was  near  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity. 

Tile  army  of  Carthage  was  composed  ehiefly  of  Libyan 
conscripts  and  slaves  and  foreign  mercenaries.  This  defect 
ill  her  militar.v  system  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  her  ruin.  This  system  could  not  aftord  the  republic  in- 
ternal security,  for  the  soldiers  had  little  devotion  to  tho 
cause  for  which  they  fought,  and  the  enemies  of  Carthage 
found  it  their  best  policy  to  "  carry  the  war  into  Africa." 
It  would  be  an  error  to  regard  the  Carihaginiaiis  as  a 
merely  cominereial  people.  Agriculture  was  a  favorite 
pursuit  of  the  nobles,  citizens,  and  colonists,  and  the  soil 
of  her  ,'\iVican  territory  was  extremely  fertile.  Her  pros- 
perity was  also  promoted  by  inanufactures  and  niei'hauical 
arts.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  standard  of  value  at  Car- 
thage, but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  republic  coined 
money,  as  no  Punic  coins  are  now  extant  which  were  struck 
before  the  Romans  conquered  that  state.  Her  merchant- 
ships  passed  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  made 
voyages  to  the  British  Islands.  The  Carthaginians  also 
carried  on  an  extensive  inland  trade  by  caravans,  which 
traversed  the  deserts  to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Niger. 

Carthage  and  Rome  were  the  two  greatest  powers  of  tho 
world  when  tlicir  e^uiipetition  for  the  rich  island  of  Sicily 
involved  them  in  the  first  Punie  war,  2f>l  B.  C.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  had  no  navy  when  the  war  began,  suffered 
several  defeats  at  sea,  and  *me  of  their  generals,  ^Lireus 
Regulus,  who  invaded  Africa,  was  taken  prisoner.  They 
gained  a  great  naval  victory  near  Lilylxrum  in  211  B.  C., 
which  ended  tho  war.  The  Carthaginians  obtained  peace 
by  ceding  Sicily  and  Sardinia  lo  the  victors.  Carthage 
was  so  impoverished  by  this  long  war  that  she  could  not 
pay  her  armies.  The  mercenaries  revtilled  in  210  B.  C., 
anil  were  joined  by  most  of  the  subject  Libyans  in  u  eiiil 
war  which  lirought  Carthago  lo  the  brink  of  ruin.  After 
the  suppression  of  this  revolt  the  peace  anil  stability  of  the 
state  were  menaced  by  a  feud  between  llanno  and  llninil- 
ear  Barca,  who  became  respectively  the  lea.lers  of  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties.  The  great  abilities 
and  sagacity  of  Hamilcar  restoreil  the  prosperity  of  (ho 
republic  by"  tho  conquest  of  Spain,  which,  says  Hccren, 
"  was  then  the  richest  country  of  the  known  w.irld."  He 
invaded  Spain  in  2:i7  B.  C.  nnd  gained  several  victories, 
but  ho  subdued  the  Spaniards  by  kindness  rather  Ihnn 
force,  lieforo  he  had  conquered  all  the  Peninsula  he  died 
in  2211,  leaving  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  to  his  son- 
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in-law,  Hasdrubal,  and  his  own  son,  the  famous  Hannibal. 
The  latter  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
Spain  in  221  B.  C.  His  conquests  provoked  the  hostility 
of  the  Romans,  and  he  beo^an  the  second  Punic  war  by 
marching  across  the  Alps  and  invading  Ital}'  in  21S  B.  C. 
After  he  had  defeated  the  Romans  at  several  places  in 
Northern  Italy,  he  gained  a  most  signal  and  complete  vic- 
tory at  the  great  battle  of  Cannee  in  the  summer  of  216 
B.  C.  The  second  Punic  war  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Hannibal  rather  than  the  state,  from  which  he 
received  little  aid  or  co-operation.  By  his  military  genius 
and  personal  resources  he  maintained  himself  in  Italy  for 
about  fifteen  years.  (For  the  details  of  this  war,  which 
was  ended  by  the  victory  of  the  Roman  general  Scipio  at 
Zama  in  202  B.  C,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Hannibal.)  The  treaty  which  the  victors  dictated  in  201 
B.  C.  deprived  Carthage  of  all  her  dominions  outside  of 
Africa.  Hannibal,  who  soon  obtained  the  ascendency  In 
Carthage,  made  important  reforms,  which  reduced  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  judges,  but  he  was  driven 
into  exile  by  a  hostile  faction  in  105  B.  C.  The  Romans, 
who  resolved  to  destroy  Carthage,  found  a  pretext  to  com- 
mence the  third  Punic  war  in  150  B.  C.  The  Carthaginians 
made  an  heroic  and  desperate  resistance,  but  their  capital 
was  taken  and  utterly  ruined  in  146  B.  C.  On  the  com- 
manding site  of  the  Punic  Carthage  the  emperor  Augustus 
founded  a  Roman  town,  which  was  also  called  Carthage, 
and  became  a  very  rich  and  populous  city.  Herodian  states 
that  in  his  time  it  was  next  to  Rume  in  population  and 
wealth.  In  43'J  A.  D.  it  was  taken  by  Genseric.  who  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa.  It  was 
captured  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  647  A.  1>. 
Few  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur  remain  to  indicate  its 
site,  except  some  broken  arches  of  a  great  aqueduct  which 
was  fifty  miles  long.  (See  Arnold,  ** History  of  Rome," 
vol.  ii.:  Heeurx,  "  Historical  Researches  into  the  Politics, 
Commerce,  etc.  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of  Africa."  1824  ;  Bot- 
TiGER,  "Gesehichte  der  Carthager,"  1827;  MI^nter,  "Re- 
ligion der  Karthager,"  1821.)  William  Jacobs. 
Car'thage,  a  post-township  of  Halo  co.,  Ala.  P.  960. 
Carthage,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hancock  co.,  111., 
is  at  the  crossing  of  the  Keokuk  branch  of  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  and  the  Burlington  and  Quincy 
R.  R..  13  miles  E.  of  Keokuk.  It  has  one  national  bank, 
seven  churches,  a  Lutheran  college,  and  two  newspapers. 
Pop.  1448  :  of  Carthage  township,  2448, 

Thos.  C.  Sharpe,  En.  Carthage  "Gazette." 
Carthage,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  township,  Rush  co., 
Ind.     Pop.  481. 

Carthage,  a  township  of  Franklin  co..  Me.     Pop.  486. 

Carthage,  a  small  town,  capital  of  Leake  co..  Miss.,  is 
about  60  miles  N.  E.  of  Jackson,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Natchez  Jackson   and   Columbus  R.  R.,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  construction.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 
L.  M.  Garrett.  Ed.  of  "The  Carthaginian." 

Carthage,  a  city,  capital  of  Jasper  co..  Mo.,  on  Spring 
River  and  on  the  line  of  thb  Memphis  Carthage  and  North- 
west R.  R.,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  lead-regions 
of  South-west  Missouri,  with  numerous  manufactories,  an 
academy,  two  public  schools,  two  parks,  a  public  library, 
and  one  national  bank.  Four  newspapers  are  published  in 
this  place.  On  the  morning  of  July  5,  1861.  a  force  of  Con- 
federates under  Gov.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Price,  numbering 
about  3500  men.  while  retreating  from  the  army  of  Gen.  ' 
Lyon,  were  confronted  about  7  miles  E.  of  this  town  by  a 
body  of  Federal  troops  under  Gen.  Sigel,  numbering  about 
1500.  Gen.  Sigel  was  superior  in  artillery,  while  the  Con- 
federates, largely  outnumbering  him,  had  the  advantage  also 
of  a  body  of  cavalry.  Gen.  Sigol,  availing  himself  of  his 
superior  strength,  ojiened  fire  with  his  artillery,  which  ho 
continued,  to  the  severe  loss  of  the  Confederates,  for  several 
hours,  when,  to  avoid  being  outflanked  by  the  Confederate 
cavalry,  and  to  protect  his  baggage-train,  he  was  obliged 
to  fall  back,  which  he  accomplished  in  good  order,  con- 
tinuing his  retreat  to  Carthage  and  to  Sarcoxie,  15  miles 
eastward.  The  Federal  loss  was  less  than  50  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  Confederate  loss  was  reported  to  be  50 
killed  and  about  150  wounded. 

J.  A.  BODENHAMER,  Ed.  "  PeOPLE's  PrESS." 

Carthage,  a  post-village  of  Wilna  and  (West  Carthage) 
of  Champion  townships,  Jcfi"erson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Utica 
and  Black  River  R.  R..  and  on  Black  River  and  its  canal, 
23  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Watertown.  It  has  extensive  water- 
power,  lumber-mills,  forges,  foundries,  and  manufactories 
of  nails,  machinery,  leather,  furniture,  wooden-ware,  etc., 
and  has  also  a  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  seven  churches, 

Carthage,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Moore  co.,  N.  C, 
about  60  miles  S.  W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  of  Carthage  town- 
ship, 1786. 


Carthage,  a  township  of  Athens  co.,  O.     Pop.  1272. 
Carthage,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Smith  co.,  Tenn. 
is  on  the  Cumberland  River,  50  miles  by  land  E.  N.  E.  of 
Nashville.     Pop.  477. 

Cafthage,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Panola  co.,  Tex., 
about  45  miles  S.  of  Jefferson. 

Cartha'go  No'va  [the  Lat.  for  "New  Carthage"],  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Hispania  (Spain),  on  the 
Mediterranean,  was  founded  by  Hasdrubal  in  242  B.  C.  It 
had  an  excellent  harbor,  and  became  a  great  commercial 
city  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  also  derived  much  prosperity 
from  its  rich  silver-mines,  in  which  40,000  men  are  said  to 
have  been  employed,  In  210  B.  C.  it  was  captured  by 
Scipio  Africauus.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it  was  in  his  time 
a  great  emporium  of  exports  and  imports.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Goths  before  550  A.  D.  The  site  is  occupied  by 
Cartagena  (which  see). 

Car'thamine,  a  dyestuff  obtained  from  the  Carthamus 
tinctoriuHy  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  India  and  Egypt, 
and  is  sometimes  called  safl'ron  or  saftiower.  This  is  the 
plant  used  in  domestic  medicine  and  known  as  saffron,  but 
it  is  very  different  from  the  true  safl'ron,  or  Crvcus  eatinia. 
It  is  used  to  dye  cotton  and  silk,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
beautiful  red  color  which  is  not  very  permanent. 

Carthu'sians  [Lat.  Carthusian { ;  Fr.  Chart reiix  (fem. 
sing,  Ch'trtreiDif-)],  a  monastic  order  founded  in  France  by 
Saint  Bruno  in  1086.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope  in  1 170, 
and  was  propagated  in  England  and  Italy.  The  monas- 
teries of  these  monks  in  England  were  called  Charter- 
houses, a  corruption  of  the  French  Chartreuse.  Their  rules 
require  them  to  perform  manual  labor,  to  abstain  from  eat- 
ing flesh,  and  to  observe  ascetic  practices,  among  which  is 
a  vow  of  continual  silence.  They  built  near  Grenoble  a 
magnificent  convent  called  La  Grande  Chartreuse.  Their 
houses  are  few  at  present.  The  Carthusian  nuns  were  dis- 
persed during  the  French  Revolution.  They  have  been 
restored,  but  are  very  few  in  number. 

Cartier  (Sir  George  Etienne),  Bart.,  an  eminent  Ca- 
nadian statesman,  a  descendant  of  the  following,  was  born 
Sept.  6,  1814.  He  became  distinguished  as  the  leader  of 
the  French  Canadian  conservatives,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  legal  and  political  reforms.     Died  May  20,  1873. 

Cartier  (Jacques),  a  French  navigator,  born  at  St. 
Malo  Dec.  31,  1494.  He  discovered  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
in  1534,  and  ascended  it  as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal.  He 
returned  to  France  in  1536.     Hied  about  1554. 

Cart'ilage  [Lat.  cartilarfo]  is  a  firm,  opaque,  highly 
clastic  substance  of  a  pearly  white  or  bluish-whito  color 
(rarely  yellow),  presenting  to  the  eye  a  homogeneous  ap- 
pearance, but  in  reality  composed  of  cells  (corpuscles)  vari- 
ously combined  with  a  fibrous,  granular,  or  structureless  in- 
tercellular substance.  Cartilages  may  be  classified  as  the 
temporary,  the  permanent,  and  the  accidental.  The  tem- 
porary cartilages  are  substitutes  for  bone  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  and  after  a  time  become  ossified.  At  birth 
the  extremities  and  larger  eminences  of  the  long  bones  and 
the  margins  of  the  flat  bones  are  still  cartilaginous,  and 
this  cartilage  does  not  altogether  disappear  till  puberty. 
Permanent  cartilages  are  articular  or  non-articular.  Artic- 
ular cartilages  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  bones  and 
enter  into  the  formation  of  joints.  Non-articular  cartilages 
are  usually  more  flexible  than  the  articular.  They  are  some- 
times attached  to  bones  to  lengthen  them  out,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  nose  and  some  of  the  ribs.  In  other  cases 
they  form  the  basis  of  distinct  organs,  as  the  larnyx,  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  external  ear,  the  trachea,  and  the 
eyelids.  Accidental  cartilages  are  cartilaginous  concretions 
which  are  occasionally  found  in  situations  where  they  do 
not  normally  occur,  and  are  of  little  general  interest,  ex- 
cept as  the  basis  of  chondromata  or  cartilage-tumors. 
There  is  also  a  substance  called  fibro-cartilage,  composed 
of  cartilage  mixed  with  white  fibrous  tissue.  There  is 
another  substance  known  as  spongy  cartilage  found  in  a 
few  organs.  Osseine  (ostein)  is  frequently  but  incorrectly 
called  bone-cartilage. 

Cartilag'inous  Fishes,  those  whose  skeletons  are 
destitute  of  true  bone.     (Sec  Fishes.) 

Cartoogacha'yo,  a  township  of  Macon  cc,  N.  C.  Pop. 
480. 

Cartoon'  [Fr.  carton  _;  It.  cartone,  from  the  Lat.  charta, 
"paper"'--],a  term  applied  in  the  fine  arts  to  a  design  drawn 
on  paper  for  a  fresco,  oil  picture,  or  a  tapestry.  The 
cartoon  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  subsequent  work,  and  is 
sometimes  primed  or  washed  with  ground-color.  The  ar- 
tist draws  the  cartoon  in  order  that  he  may  adjust    the 


*The  French  carton  and  the  Italian  cartone  are  properly  aug- 
mentatives  from  carta,  "  paper,"  and  signified  originally  large, 
coarse,  strong  paper. 
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drawinji  and  composition  of  his  subject  in  circumstances 
in  wliicli  altcratious  can  be  made  witii  facility.  The  draw- 
ing is  made  either  in  chalk  or  in  distemper.  The  cartoon 
when  linished  is  trauslcrred  to  the  canvas  or  plaster,  either 
by  tracing  with  a  hard  point  or  by  pricking  with  pins,  char- 
coal in  both  cases  being  used. 

The  use  of  cartoons  is  particularly  important  in  fresco 
paintings,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  can  be  executed 
at  a  time,  because  the  plaster  must  be  moist  when  the  pig- 
ment is  applied  to  it,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  sketch 
the  whole  design  on  the  plaster  in  the  first  instance.  There- 
fore the  cartoon  must  bo  traced  in  compartments  so  small 
that  the  artist  can  finish  one  before  the  ]ilastcr  becomes 
dry.  The  most  famous  works  of  this  kind  are  seven  car- 
toons of  Raphael  which  are  preserved  at  llamplon  Court  in 
England.  These  are  a  part  of  a  set  of  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber which  were  sent  to  Flanders  to  be  copied  in  tapestry 
for  Pope  Leo  X.  After  the  fabrication  of  the  tapestry, 
which  is  said  to  be  extant  in  Rome,  the  cartoons  lay  neg- 
lected at  Brussels,  and  many  of  them  were  destroyed.  The 
seven  which  were  purchased  by  Rubens  for  Charles  T.  of 
England  represent  the  following  subjects:  L.'^aint  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens:  2.  the  death  of  Ananias:  M.  Elymas 
the  sorcerer  struck  with  blindness;  -1,  Christ  delivering 
the  keys  to  Saint  Peter;  5,  the  sacrifice  at  Lystra;  G,  the 
apostles  healing  the  sick  in  tlie  temple ;  7,  the  miraeulous 
draught  of  fishes.  These  Inive  Iteen  engraved  by  Dorigny 
and  Audran.  When  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  was  sold 
these  cartoons  were  purchased  for  the  nation  by  Cromwell's 
speei;il  command. 

Car'tridge,  a  case  containing  the  proper  quantity  of 
powder  or  ammunition  required  to  charge  a  gun  or  firearm. 
Cartridges  for  muskets  are  usually  paper  tubes,  each  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  powder  and  a  leaden  ball.  These 
are  called  ball  cartridges.  The  paper  used  for  this  purpose 
is  strong,  and  is  made  into  a  tube  by  means  of  a.  mandrel. 
Thinner  paper  is  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  tube,  so 
that  tilc  powder  has  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  ])aper 
around  it.  but  the  ball  has  only  one.  Besides  this  form 
there  are  several  patent  cartridges.  A  cartridge  which 
contains  powder  only  is  called  a  blank  cartridge.  Cartritlges 
for  cannon  or  large  guns  are  chiefly  made  of  serge  or  flan- 
nel sewed  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  which,  filled  with  a 
given  weight  of  powder,  is  tied  around  the  nock  and 
strengthened  by  iron  hoops.  Cartridges  for  pistols  are 
usually  copper  cylinders,  having  at  the  base  the  proper 
amount  of  fulminating  powder,  which  inflames  the  charge 
of  gunpowder  upon  being  struck  by  the  hammer,  and  these 
cartridges  are  used  in  most  breeeh-loading  firearms. 

Cart'wright,  a  twp.  of  Sangamon  co..  111.     Pop.  1851. 

Cartwright  (Edmunh),  an  English  clergyman,  noted 
as  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom,  was  born  at  Marnham 
April  2i,  1743.  lie  wrote  "Arminia  and  Elvira"  and 
other  poems.  In  1785  he  exhibited  his  first  power-loom, 
the  introduction  of  which  was  violently  opposed  by  the 
operatives,  who  burned  a  mill  containing  5011  of  his  looms. 
In  ISOU  he  received  a  gift  of  £10,000  for  his  invention. 
Died  Oct.  30,  1823. 

Cartwright  (.John),  M.\,ion,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Marnham  Sept.  28,  1740.  He  became  an  ofti- 
cer  in  the  navy,  but  he  refused  to  fight  against  the  U.  S. 
He  gained  distinction  as  an  advocate  of  ]iarliamentary  re- 
form and  as  a  friend  of  liberty.     Died  Sept.  2:i,  1821. 

Cartwright  (Peteu).  D.  D.,  a  Methodist  preacher,  born 
in  Amherst  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1785.  lie  labored  with  great 
success  for  upwards  of  si.\ty  years,  and  is  saul  to  have 
preached  18.000  sermons.  His  labors  were  chiefly  in  the 
Mississippi  V.alley.     Died  Sept.  25,  1872. 

Cartwright  ("Sami-el  A.),  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physicians  of  the  South-west,  and  who  was  chief 
surn-eon  during  Andrew  Jackson's  campaigns.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1703,  studied  medicine  under  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  Rush,  and  graduated  at  llu-  Universily  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ho  commenced  the  practice  ol  his  proles- 
sion  ill  Huntsville,  Ala.,  but  soon  moved  to  Natchez.  Miss., 
which  became  his  field  of  labor  for  a  quarter  ol  a  century. 
His  numerous  contributions  to  medical  seicnco  may  be 
found  .scattered  through  the  journals  of  his  day;  ho  re- 
ceived valuable  medals  and  (irizes  on  medici.l  topics— lor 
ho  was  a  vigor.nis  writer-espeeially  for  his  labors  on 
yellow  fever,  cholera  infantum,  etc.,  and  a  golden  testi- 
monial  from  the  planters  of  his  own  county  lor  Ins  success- 
ful treatment  of  the  Asiatic  cholera.  In  s.il.  he  visited 
Europe,  and  in  1848  he  removed  to  New  Orleans.  During 
lSi;2  he  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Dav.s  how  to  iniproyo  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Southern  troops  stationed  near 
Port  liudson  and  Vicksburg.  It  was  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  dutv  that  he  contracted  the  disease  ol  wh  eh 
ho  (Ued.     f^artwright's  treatment   of  ha-niorrhoids  by  the 
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that  for  prevention  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  syph- 
ilis was  eonliruicd  in  the  New  York  Ho^pitHl.  ijf  him  it 
has  been  said,  **  Full  of  charily  and  good-will  towards  all 
men,  he  fulfilled  faithfully  bis  station  in  all  the  relations 
of  life."  Uis  last  days,  a8  all  bis  life  bail  been,  were 
passed  in  doing  good.  Paul  F.  Evk. 

Cams  (Kaki,  Ciistav),  a  celebrated  German  physiol- 
ogist, was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1789.  His  lectures  on  com- 
paralive  anatomy,  delivered  in  his  native  town  in  1812, 
attracted  great  attention,  and  still  more  bis  book  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects.  It  is,  however,  his 
writings  on  subjects  belonging  jiartly  to  science,  partly  lo 
art — as,  for  instance,  "Psyche'' — which  have  gathered  a 
brilliant  circle  of  the  greatest  scientists  and  artists  to  his 
house  in  Dresden,  where  ho  lives  as  court-physician. 

Car'ver,  a  county  in  S.  E.  Central  MinniMila.  Area, 
.375  square  miles.  It  is  bountlerl  on  rlie  S.  K.  by  the  Alin- 
nesota  River,  and  is  also  drained  by  the  Rontli  Fork  of  (be 
Crow  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Wheat,  corn,  wool.  nn<l  oats  are  extensively  raised. 
It  contains  several  small  hikes.     Cap.,  Chaska.     P.  1I,5S6. 

Carver,  a  post-townsliip  of  Plymouth  co.,  Alass.  Iron 
ore  is  here  obtained,  and  castings  extensively  uanufactured. 
Pop.  1002. 

Carver,  a  post-township  of  Carver  co.,  Minn.,  on  lite 
N.  I'licific  and  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  Rs.,  and  un  the 
Minnesota  River,  25  miles  S.  W.  of  ^iiitueajiolis,     P.  621. 

Carver  (.John),  a  native  of  England,  came  in  the  May- 
flower to  Aineriea  in  lfi2tt,  and  was  elected  first  governor 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony.     Died  in  1021. 

Carver  (.Ionathas),  an  American  traveller,  bom  in 
Connecticut  in  1732.  lie  made  an  exploring  expedition 
across  North  America  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  in  KIJC-OP,  and 
published  *'  Travels  thrnugh  the  Interior  Parts  of  North 
America."     Died  in  London  in  1780. 

Carver's  Creek,  a  twp.  of  liladen  co.,  N.  C.     P.  »9«. 

Carver'sCreek,  a  twp. of  Cumberland  CO.,  N.C.  P.  13yi. 

Ctirviii-Epilioy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ilepartineut 
of  Pas-deCalais,  is  on  a  railway  11  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  l.ille. 
It  has  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar,  starch,  and  eartbcn- 
ware.     Pop.  0546. 

Car'vilig,  a  branch  of  sculpture,  performed  on  metals, 
bone,  slene.  wood,  and  ivory.  It  is  a  branch  of  sculpture, 
but  tlie  latter  term  more  cs|)ecially  denotes  the  construction 
of  indiqiendent  figures  of  men  and  auiinnls.  while  carving 
re)iresents  designs  of  all  kinds  on  the  surface  of  various 
objects,  such  as  furniture,  doors,  walls,  goblets,  crucifixes, 
etc.  Ivory  was  the  favorite  material  in  the  Fust  from  an 
early  period.  During  the  palmy  days  of  (ireeiun  art  ivory 
was  largely  employed.  The  earliest  statues  of  (he  gods 
were  generally  of  wood,  difl'erent  kinds  of  wood  being  ap- 
propriated to'difl'ereni  divinities.  Carvings  in  ivory  form 
an  imjiortant  branch  of  early  Christian  sculpture.  During 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  we  find  ivory 
again  extensively  employed.  Ornamental  carving  is  now 
executed  on  a  large  scale  by  various  machines.  (Sec  Wood 
Carvi.ng.) 

Ca'ry  (Ai.ici:),  a  talented  poet  and  prose-writcr.  born 
April  20,  1820,  8  miles  from  Cincinnati,  0.,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Cincinnati.  Her  family 
was  of  New  England  origin,  and  her  jiarents  were  persons 
of  cultivation  and  in  good  circumstances,  but.  as  they  lived 
in  a  newlv-settleil  country,  the  daughters  had  but  imper- 
fect school'  advantages.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  she 
eummcneed  writing  for  the  press,  both  in  jirose  and  verse. 
Her  sketches,  signed"  Putty  Lee,"  in  the  "  National  Era,  "at- 
tracted much  attention.  In  1850,  with  her  sister  Phube.  no- 
tioed  below,  she  published  a  successful  volume  of  poems.  In 
1851  the  first  series  of  her  "  Clovernook  Papers"  npneare.l. 
In  1852  the  two  sisters  removed  to  New  York  and  divl.  I 
themselves  to  literature.  In  Ibis  they  were  successtiil,  t.r, 
without  lieeoniing  wealthv,  they  were  able  to  maintain  a 
pleasant  and  comfortable  home,  made  not  less  pleasant  by 
the  genial  hospitalitv  and  good  taste  which  distingui>li.  ,1  its 
oivner.s— a  hospitality  which  was  highly  |>n7..l  by  :.ll  "b.. 
had  the  good  fortune  lo  share  it.  Among  Inr  earli.  -I  and 
most  constant  friends  was  the  late  Hon.  Horace  lireeley.  A 
i.lace  at  the  tea-lable  of  the  Cary  sisters  was  always  re- 
served for  him,  and  he  was  one  of  their  most  rrei|uent  and 
welcome  guests.  Their  Sunday  evening  rev,  i.lions  were 
for  years  the  resort  of  members  of  the  guild  of  letters,  I'oth 
authors  and  publishers  making  il  a  place  of  pl.-asant 
social  intercourse.  Besides  several  volumes  of  poelry  and 
a  great  number  of  eonlributions  to  periodical  lilernlure.  slio 
published  two  additional  series  <'|,  "''I'.'' ''""";''  .('•^••'^- 
Sl).  "Hagar,  a  Story  of  T.-day  "  "^'Tf'..'  •;'"""•:  ""' 
Mated  "  1 18.'.fi).  "  Pictures  of  Country  Life  ( l.^i. ).  The 
Lover's  Diary"  (1807),  "  Snowbcrries"  (1S610,  and  .evermi 
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other  works.  Her  poetical  style  is  graceful  aud  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  Her  prose  is  perhaps  even  better  fhau  her 
verse.  She  delighted  in  the  description  of  simple  domestic 
scenes,  which  she  presented  with  much  felicity.  She  was 
an  untiring  worker,  though  many  years  of  her  life  were 
passed  in  great  suffering,  which  she  endured  with  remark- 
able patience.     She  died  at  New  Yox'k  Feb.  12.  1S71. 

Cary  (Col.  Archibald),  an  American  patriot,  born  in 
Viri'inia  about  17^0,  took  an  active  part  in  the  convention 
of  1776  which  framed  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  and 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Senate.  Died  in  Sept., 
17SG. 

Cary  (Rev.  Henry  Francis),  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Birmingham  in  1772,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became 
in  1797  vicar  of  Bromley  Abbots.  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  an  admii*able  translation  of  Dante's  "  Divina 
Coramedia  "  (1S14),  which  is  very  accurate  and  expressive, 
and  is  generally  considered  the  best  translation  of  that 
celebrated  poem.  He  was  for  some  years  assistant  librarian 
of  the  British  Museum.     Died  Ang.  14,  1S44. 

Cary  (Phcebb),  a  younger  sister  of  Alice  Cary,  noticed 
above,  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  0.,  Sept.  4,  1824.  One 
of  her  earliest  productions,  written  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
was  the  well-known  poem  commencing  *'  One  sweetly  solemn 
thought  comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er."  Of  the  first  volume 
of  poems  published  by  the  two  sister?,  her  share  was  much  i 
the  smaller  in  bulk,  though  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics 
her  poetry  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  her  sister, 
being  characterized  by  more  variety,  spirit,  and  humor 
than  that  of  Alice.  She  published  "'  Poems  and  Parodies" 
(1S54).  "  Poems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  "  (ISGS),  besides 
numerous  hymns  and  occasional  contributions  to  period- 
icals. Phoebe  Cary  was  remarkable  for  genial  and  ready 
wit  in  conversation.  She  did  not  long  survive  the  death 
of  Alice.  Worn  out  by  anxiety  during  her  sisters  long  ill- 
oess,  and  overwhelmed  by  grief  after  her  death,  her  system 
was  unable  to  thruw  off  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  of  which 
she  died  at  Xewport,  R.  I..  July  31.  1871.  The  sisters  were 
buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  where  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  their  memory  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1000,  Mr.  Greeley  heading  the  subscription  for  the  purpose. 
(See  ■*  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,"  by  M.  C.  Ames,  1S73.) 

Cary  (Samtel  F.).     See  Appendix. 

Caryat'ides  [Gr.  KapuaTtSes],  the  Latin  jdu.  of  Caryatis, 
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Caryatides,  from  the  Erechtheum  at  Athena. 
I.  e.  a  woman  of  Caryte  (a  city  of  Laconia),  or  a  virgin 


dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Caryan  Diana.  The  term 
is  applied  in  Greek  architecture  to  female  figures  which 
were  used  instead  of  columns  to  support  a  roof  or  entabla- 
ture. They  were  usually  dressed  in  long  robes.  The  cor- 
responding male  figures  are  called  Atlantes  aud  Telamones. 

Cary'ocar,  a  genus  of  large  trees  of  the  order  Rhizo- 
bolaceae,  which  comprises  but  few  other  genera.  They  are 
natives  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  are  sometimes  called 
pekea  trees  and  butter  trees.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe  or  nut 
which  has  a  soft,  edible,  and  delicious  kernel,  and  is  known 
by  the  names  of  butter-nut  and  souari-nut.  The  drupe 
contains,  besides  the  kernel,  a  pulp  which  is  like  butter, 
and  is  used  in  cookery  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Oil  of  good 
quality  is  obtained  from  the  kernels.  The  timber  of  the 
caryocar  is  good  for  shipbuilding.  The  Caryocar  nuci/era 
is  cultivated  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 

CaryophyHa'cefe  [from  the  specific  name  of  the  carna- 
tion [Jjittiuhns  Cfiri/'>phi/lhi^)],  a  natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous plants,  mostly  herbaceous  and  natives  of  temperate  and 
cold  countries.  They  have  opposite,  entire  leaves,  often 
united  at  the  base,  regular  flowers,  and  stems  usually  swol- 
len at  the  articulations.  The  fruit  is  a  1-celled  capsule  or 
pod.  The  order  comprises  nearly  1000  species,  some  of 
which  have  beautiful  flowers,  as  the  pink  (Ztiauthus). 
Among  the  other  genera  are  the  Sifetie,  Lychnis,  ArDifirUi, 
Stelfaria  (chickwccd),  and  Snpouaria  (soapwort),  which  is 
said  to  be  a  substitute  for  soap. 

Caryop'sis  [from  the  Gr.  Kdpvov,  a  **'nut,"  and  o^i?, 
"appearance"],  in  botany,  a  fruit  in  which  the  seed  aud 
pericarp  are  so  closely  united  as  to  be  insejiarable  and  un- 
distinguishable.  The  fruit  or  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
and  other  graminaceous  plants  is  a  caryopsis.  It  is  a 
1-celled,  1-seedcd,  and  indchiscent  pericarp. 

Caryo'ta,  a  genus  of  palm,  sometimes  called  the  jag- 
gery-palm or  sugar-palm,  growing  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
Carj/ota  iircns,  a  lofty,  spreading  tree,  yields  a  largo  amount 
of  fermentable  juice  (toddy)  when  its  spathes  are  incised; 
this  is  boiled  down  to  produce  sugar.  Its  farinaceous  pith 
resembles  sago,  and  its  fibres  are  used  for  making  ropes. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  India  from  this  and 
a  few  other  palm  trees  is  very  great,  but  the  quality  is  in- 
ferior. The  cultivation  of  the  jaggery -palm  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  a  caste,  or  sub-caste,  of  Soodras,  who  devote 
their  whole  labor  to  this  crop.  The  genus  Caryota  is  botani- 
cally  very  distinct  from  all  other  known  palms. 

Ca'rysfort  Reefy  a  dangerous  coral-reef  at  the  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stre;;m,  near  the  S.  point  of  Florida,  lat.  25° 
13'  la"  N.,  Ion.  S0°  12'  45"  AV.,  has  an  iron-pile  lighthouse 
112  feet  high,  with  a  flashing  light  of  the  first  order  106 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Ca'ryvillej  a  village  of  Onkfield  township,  Genesee  co., 
N.  Y..  i^  the  seat  of  Cai-y  Collegiate  Institute  (Episco- 
palian i. 

Ca'sa,  an  Italian  and  Spanish  word  signifying  a 
"house,"  a  "home,"  a  ''family,"  and  forming  a  part  of 
many  Italian  and  Spanish  names. 

Casacalen'clay  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Campubasso,  is  about  IS  miles  N.  E.  of  Campobasso.  It 
has  three  churches  and  a  convent.  Silk  and  wine  of  good 
quality  are  produced  in  this  vicinity.     Pop.  GOOO. 

Casa'le,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Alessandria,  is  on  the  river  Po,  37  miles  E.  of  Turin.  It 
has  an  iron  bridge  across  the  river,  an  old  castle,  and  a 
cathedral  founded  in  1474  :  also  several  convents,  a  college, 
a  public  library,  a  theatre,  and  two  hospitals.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  silk  twist.  Casale  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
I«  rrat.  Many  Roman  remains  are  found  here.  Pop.  in 
1.S71,  27,514. 

Casal'  Pusterlen'go,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Milano,  on  the  Brembolo,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Milan. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  and  earthenware,  and 
a  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  made  here.  Pop. 
54;i7. 

Casamas'sima,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari,  It  has  a  convent  and  two 
abbeys.     Pop.  5941. 

Casano'va  de  Seingalt'  (Giovanxi  Giacomo),  a  cele- 
brated Italian  adventurer,  born  at  Venice  April  2,  1725. 
He  travelled  extensively,  passed  his  life  successively  in 
many  Europeiin  capitals,  aud  mixed  with  aristocratic  so- 
ciety. He  fought  several  duels,  and  was  confined  in  the 
dungeons  of  Venice  for  nearly  two  years.  About  1700  he 
became  librarian  to  Count  Waldstein  in  Bohemia.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  witty,  dissipated,  aud  greatly  addicted  to 
intrigues.  Died  June  4,  179S.  He  left  autobiographic 
memoirs,  which  were  published  in  1822. 

Cas'areep',  Cassareep,  or  Casaripe,  a  sauce  or 
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condiment  made  of  the  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava  or  manioc 
root.  It  IS  lughl.v  esteemed  in  Guiivnii,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed to  Havor  nearly  every  dish.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
West  Indian  /Kpiicr-pot,  and  is  imported  into  Great  Britain. 
It  13  a  iiowcrful  antiseptic,  by  means  of  wliichmcat  can  bo 
Itept  Ire.sh  for  a  long  time.  The  fresh  juice  is  poisonous, 
but  lis  noxious  properties  are  removed  by  cooking. 

Ca'sas,  de  las  (Bautolomk),  a  benevolent  Spanish 
Dominican  missionary,  born  at  Seville  iu  1474.  lie  ac- 
companied Nicolas  d'Ovando,  governor  of  .San  Domingo, 
to  .\merioa  in  1502,  and  preached  the  gospel  in  llispaniola! 
His  sympathies  were  e.xcitcd  by  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
found  that  the  Indians  were  treated,  and'  he  directed  un- 
tiring efforts  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  inter- 
ceding with  the  governor,  Velasquei!,  and  the  em|)eror 
Charles  V.  The  statement  that  he  suggested  the  iulroduc- 
tion  of  African  .slaves  is  not  now  accepted.  After  he  had 
officiated  as  bishop  of  Chiapa  in  Me.\ico,  he  returned  to 
Spain  in  IS.'jl.  Died  July,  1566.  (See  Arthiiu  Helps, 
"  Life  of  Las  Casas,"  18GS.) 

Caeaubon  (Is.vac),  an  eminent  Protestant  scholar  and 
critic,  born  of  French  parents  at  Geneva  Feb.  IS,  155'J. 
lie  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva  in  1582, 
and  married,  about  the  year  1585,  Florence,  a  daughter  of 
the  well-known  Henri  Etienne  (or  Stejihanus).  He  dis- 
played great  critical  sagacity  and  learning  in  edition.s  of 
classical  authors,  including  Athenseiis,  Polybiiis,  and  .Aris- 
totle. In  15111)  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  lie  taught  (ireek, 
and  was  made  royal  librarian  by  Henry  IV.  Amoiif'  his 
works  is  a  treatise  on  religious  liberty,  "  Do  Libortate  Kc- 
clesiastica"  (1607).  Having  emigr.ated  to  England  in 
IfilO,  he  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Canterbury  by 
Jame^  I.  Died  July  1,  1614.  (See  C.  NlsAun,  "  Le  Tri- 
umvirate litteraire,  Juste  Lipse,  Scaliger,  et  Casaubon," 
1851.) 

Cascade,  a  post-township  of  Dubuque  co.,  la.  Pop. 
12811. 

Cascade,  a  post-township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1157. 

Cascade,  a  post-township  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
812.  ' 

Cascade,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  595. 

Cascade  Range,  a  chain  of  mountains  iu  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory,  is  nearly  parallel  with  theeoast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
of  California.  The  direction  of  the  range  is  nearly  N.  and  S. 
Its  distance  from  the  sea-coast  is  in  Oregon  about  120  miles. 
The  Columbia  River  breaks  through  this  range,  forming 
the  cascades  from  which  the  name  is  deri\"ed.  Among  the 
highest  summits  of  this  range  are  Mount  Hood,  which  rises 
about  14,006  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Mount  Jefferson,  both 
in  Oregon.  Some  of  the  peaks  are  volcanic,  as  Mount  St. 
Helen,  about  12,000  feet  high. 

Cascades,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Skamania  co., 
Washington  Territory,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Dalles  City. 

Cascaril'la  [diminutive  of  cdi^cara,  the  Siianish  word 
for '*  bark  "],  a  name  given  iu  South  America  to  different 
kinds  of  bitter  medicinal  barks,  including  Peruvian  bark. 
European  and  .American  physicians  and  apothecaries  ap- 
ply the  term  to  the  bark  of  the  Croton  Eteutheriti,  a  small 
West  Indian  tree.  This  bark  is  imported  into  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  tonic. 

Cas'co,  a  post-township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Me.  It 
has  manufactures  of  canned  goods,  leather,  lumber,  starch, 
etc.     Pop.  098. 

Casco,  a  township  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1264. 

Casco,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
191)1. 

Casco,  a  post-township  of  Kewaunee  co..  Wis.  Pop. 
794. 

Cas'co  Bay,  in  Maine,  washes  the  shore  of  Cumber- 
land county,  and  is  about  20  miles  long.  The  city  of  Port- 
land is  at  the  western  extremity  of  this  bay,  which  encloses 
about  300  islands. 

Case  [Fr.  cas  ;  Lat.  caetm,  a  "  fall,"  an  "  accident,"  a 
"casualty,"  from  cndo,  cttnum,  to  "  fall  "].  a  term  used  in 
various  senses,  signifies  an  event;  a  condition  in  which  a 
person  is  placed  ;  the  state  of  the  boily  with  respect  to  health 
or  disease  ;  a  predicament;  a  situation  or  contingency  :  in 
grammar,  the  inflection  of  nouns  or  a  change  of  termina- 
tion ;  in  law,  a  cause  or  a  suit  iu  a  court,  A  wooden  box 
in  which  dry  goods  and  hardware  are  packed  is  oiiiled  a 
ease.  To  he  in  (/nod  raae  signifies  "  to  be  fat."  Case,  in 
printing,  is  a  receptacle  for  tyiics  ;  this  is  divided  into  com- 
partiuciits,  each  of  which  contains  the  types  of  but  one 
letter.     Commonly  there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  case;  tho 


upper  holding  tho  capitals,  small  capitals,  and  «or(.  litUe 
used  ;  the  lower,  the  small  letters,  points,  figures,  etc. 

Case,  iu  law,  is  used  in  a  number  of  significations. 
(1)  It  indicates  a  form  of  action,  called  "an  action  on  the 
case."  This  action  did  not  exist  in  the  early  English  law, 
but  was  introduced  by  a  statute  of  the  reign  of  Edward  l! 
(Westminster  2d).  It  is  founded  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  supplies  a  remedy  for  such  wrongs 
as  cannot  bo  included  under  the  ttrm  "  lres|pa.«»,"  ami 
which  arc  in  their  nature  indirect  and  conhcquential.  It 
applies  to  such  wrongs  either  committed  nguinsl  one's  per- 
son or  property,  whether  real  or  personal.  The  action  is 
sometimes  called  "trespass  on  the  case,"  and  at  other 
limes  simply  '•  case."  Out  of  this  action  grew  the  modern 
action  of  "assumpsit,"  which  is  really  instituted  to  re- 
cover damages  for  breach  of  contract.  (2j  It  sometimes 
means  a  suit  or  action  in  court.  Thus,  iu  Ihe  I'.  8.  Con- 
stitution it  is  .Slid  Ihat  Ihe  judicial  power  of  Ihc  Federal 
courts  shall  extend  to  all  ctitea  in  Inw  and  equity.  The 
meaning  of  Ihe  word  has  been  sell  led  by  adjudication,  hi 
shown  in  ajiproved  treatises  on  Ihc  Couslilution.  (3) 
Another  sense  is  a  written  or  printed  slalement  of  facts  for 
the  opinion  of  counsel  or  for  Ihe  decision  of  a  court  with- 
out regular  trial.  The  question  then  lo  be  decided  is  a 
question  of  law.  and  the  facts  are  sunielimes  presented  by 
agreemeni,  and  ttl  other  times  through  the  formal  inlrrven- 

t' >f  ajury.     This  is   frii|tieully  called  a  "  case  staled." 

(4)  In  legal  practice  the  word  is  used  to  denote  Ihc  mode 
of  presenting  the  fads  which  occurred  at  a  trial  to  on  ap- 
pellate court  for  review.  If  the  respective  parlies  fail  lo 
agree  on  a  statement  of  facts,  tho  court  before  which  ibo 
trial  occurred  jiasses  definitively  upon  them  in  a  prescribed 
manner,  and  is  tliereu])on  said  to  "sellle"  Ihe  ease. 

Case  (AiousTt  s  Lini.ow).  V.  S.  N.,  born  Feb.  .1,  I83I, 
in  Newbuig.  N.  Y.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midfliipmau 
April  1,  1S2S.  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  ls:'.4.  a  lieu- 
tenant in  is:i8.  a  commander  in  IS55,  a  captain  in  1803,  a 
commodore  in  1867.  and  a  rear-admiral  in  1872.  He  served 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico  during  Ihe  Mexican  war,  par- 
tici]iating  in  Ihe  capture  of  Vera  Cm/,  and  Tobasco.  Early 
in  1861,  CommaiKler  Case  was  apjiointed  fleel-cajitaiu  of 
the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  in  which  capacity 
he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Forts  llalteras  and  Clarke, 
Aug.  29,  I8til,  and  in  the  operations  in  the  sounds  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  winter  of  1862.  In  1863,  in  command  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  assisted  by  the  steamers  James  Adgcr 
and  Mount  Vernon,  he  cut  out  the  blockade-runner  Kale, 
under  the  fire  of  the  forts  and  batteries  at  New  Inlet.  N.  C. 
Referring  to  the  ca]>ture  of  Forts  Ilatteras  and  Clarke,  Flag- 
officer  Striiigham,  in  his  official  report  of  .'^ept.  2.  ]^tU, 
writes:  "I  here  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  viiXh 
great  pleasurt!  the  name  of  Commander  A.  Ludlow  Case, 
my  fleet-captain,  for  very  prompt  and  efficient  services 
during  all  the  time  we  have  been  occupied  in  the  expe- 
dition HO  successfully  tcrniinaled."  .\iid  rhtg-oflicer  liolds- 
borough,  iu  a  letter  to  tho  navy  department  dated  Feb.  18, 
1862,  says;  "  It  is  really  difficult  I<»r  me  lo  state,  in  ade- 
quate terms,  how  largely  I  feel  myself  indebted  lo  Com- 
manders Rowan  and  Case  for  their  constant  and  signal 
services.  They,  hand  in  hand,  with  Ihcir  marked  ability 
and  sound  sense,  and  in  the  absence  of  nil  onliiuiry  facil- 
ities, brought  about,  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  arming,  man- 
ning, and  equipment  of  the  many  vessels  sent  lo  us,  from 
necessity,  in  an  unprepared  comlilion  :  an<l  subsequently 
they  both  labored,  mipst  consjiicuimsly  and  faithfully,  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  action,  to  vanquish  difficulties 
...  at  Roanoke.  In  short,  their  assistance  has  been  in- 
valuable to  nie."  He  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance 
from  Aug.,  1869,  to  May,  1873;  in  June,  1873.  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  European  squa  Iron. 

FoxHAi.i,  \.  Paukkii. 

Case-liardouinR  is  forming  a  covering  of  steel  on  Ihc 
surfaces  of  gun-locks,  tools,  the  upper  surface  of  railroad 
iron,  grates,  fenders,  etc.  The  articles  are  first  heated  lo 
redness,  sprinkled  with  yellow  prussiate  (i(  potash,  and 
healed  again.  The  hent  decomposes  the  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, and  the  liberated  carbon  combines  with  the  iron,  furin- 
ing  a  coating  of  steel  on  the  surface.  Another  mode  is  lo 
surround  tho  articles  with  a  layer  of  aiiiuinl  mutter,  such 
as  ]iowder  from  charred  hoofs  or  waste  leather,  with  »  lillle 
coinnion  salt,  and  heat  iheui  in  ail  iron  case  lo  rcdue.'S,  re- 
taining them  at  that  temperature  for  Inilf  on  hour  or  more; 
the  articles  arc  then  taken  out  and  cooled  in  cold  water  or 
in  oil.  Tho  coaling  of  steel  is  very  thin.  seM.)m  cice«>d- 
ing  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  steel  covering  makes 
the  articles  more  durable,  and  admits  of  a  boiler  polish. 

Ca'sciilC  [from  the  Lat.  <-ii«<ii«,  "  cheese  "],  a  nilrogen- 
ous  organic  substance  allied  lo  aUiumen.  found  in  milk, 
and  inCst  abundantly  in  that  of  llesh-enling  animals.  Il 
is  said  to  bo  occaeionolly  found  in  the  fluid  of  cysts.     It  it 
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also  found  (as  Icgumine,  and  probably  as  amandine,  both 
being  regarded  as  identical  with  it)  in  peas,  beans,  almonds, 
and  other  seeds.  Vegetable  and  animal  caseines  behave 
exactly  alike  with  chemical  tests,  and  when  pure  cannot 
be  distinguished  by  the  taste.  The  proportion  in  cow's  milk 
is  about  4  per  cent. ;  in  dried  peas,  25  per  cent.  Caseine 
is  coagulated  (curdled)  by  acids  or  by  rennet,  and  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  Cheese  (which  see).  It  also  forms  in- 
soluble precipitates  with  corrosive  sublimate,  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  with  acetate  of  lead.  Hence,  copious  draughts 
of  milk  afford  a  ready  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
either  of  the  above  salts.  Caseine  is  also  used  in  calico- 
printing.  The  probable  proportions  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  caseine  in  100  parts  have  been  given  as  follows  : 
carbon,  53.83  parts;  oxygen,  22.52;  nitrogen,  15.65;  hy- 
drogen, 7.15;  sulphur,  0.85,  with  perhaps  a  little  phos- 
phorus ;  but  its  composition  is  not  exactly  known. 

Charles  W.  Greene. 

Casemate  [from  the  Sp.  crtsa,  *' house,"  and  matar,  '"to 
kill "]  was  originally  a  loopholed  gallery  excavated  in  a 
bastion,  from  which  the  garrison  could  fire  on  an  enemy 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  ditch.  The  term  was 
afterwards  applied  to  a  bomb-proof  vault  in  a  fortress, 
which  is  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  garrison,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  barrack  or  hospital.  A  easemated  bat- 
tery consists  of  such  a  vault  or  vaults,  with  openings  for 
the  guns,  called '*  embrasures '*  or  ports.  The  term  case- 
mate is  also  applied  to  the  part  of  an  iron-clad  vessel 
armored  to  protect  broadside  guns. 

Casement,  a  poi-tion  of  a  window-sash  made  to  open 
or  turn  on  hinges ;  a  frame  with  hinges  enclosing  part  of 
the  glazing  of  a  window.  Such  windows  are  very  common 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
deep,  hollow  circular  moulding,  similar  to  the  scotia  of  clas- 
sical and  the  cavetto  of  Italian  architecture. 

Caseno'via,  a  township  of  Muskegon  eo.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1094. 

Cascrta,     See  Terra  di  Latoro. 

Caser'ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
is  situated  on  a  plain  about  21  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Naples. 
It  has,  besides  numerous  churches  and  a  military  school,  a 
magnificent  royal  palace,  which  was  built  by  Vanvitelli 
about  1755,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  Con- 
nected with  the  palace  is  a  fine  park  and  an  aqueduct. 
Here  is  a  royal  silk-factory,  in  which  about  700  persons 
are  employed.     Pop.  in  1871,  29,142. 

Case-Shot  [Fr.  mitmille;  Ger.  Kai-tatschenschuss  (i.e. 
"cartridge-shot")]  is  the  name  of  a  projectile,  consisting 
of  several  balls  or  bullets  of  lead  or  iron  packed  in  a  case. 
When  the  case  is  a  cylinder  of  tin  with  a  wooden  bottom, 
the  whole  is  called  cylindrical-case  or  canister.  The  num- 
ber of  shot  in  each  canister  varies  from  40  to  126.  Some 
armies  ui-e  canister  with  an  explosive  charge  in  the  centre, 
but  more  commonly  it  has  no  such  charge.  When  the  balls 
are  afflxed  to  a  central  spindle  without  a  case,  or  enclosed 
in  a  canvas  bag,  they  are  called  grape-shut.  This  is  espe- 
cially used  in  garrison-artillery.  Against  advancing  lines 
the  effect  of  grape  and  canister  at  close  range  is  often  ter- 
rible, but  solid  shot  and  shell  are  preferred  against  columns. 
Spherical-case  or  shrapnel  (so  named  fi*om  its  inventor)  is 
a  thin  cast-iron  shell,  containing  a  chamber  with  a  light  or 
bursting  charge  of  gunpowder,  around  which  are  packed 
bullets  of  lead  or  iron.  It  should  burst  at  least  forty  yards 
in  advance  of  the  enemy.  This  missile  is  effective  at  three 
times  the  range  of  canister,  but  at  long  distances  its  effect 
is  often  lost  from  lack  of  precision  in  the  aim  or  in  the  cut- 
ting of  the  fuse. 

Caseville,  a  post-township  of  Huron  co..  Mich.    P.  382. 

Ca'sey,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Kentucky.     Area.  350 
square  miles.     It  is  intersected  by  Green  River.     The  sur- 
face is  uneven  or  hilly.     Wheat,  tobacco,  and  corn  are  the 
chief  crops;  cattle  and  wool  are  also  raised.    Capital,  Lib-  | 
erty.     Pop.  8884.  | 

Casey,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland  township,  Clark  j 
CO.,  111.,  on  the  St.  Louis  Vaudalia  Terre  Haute  and  Indian-  I 
apolis  R.  R.,  18  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Marshall.  It  has  one  I 
weekly  newspaper.  | 

Casey,  a  post-village  of  Thompson  township.  Guthrie 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago  Rnek  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  82 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Council  Bluffs.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Casey  (Silas),  an  American  officer,  born  July  12, 1S07, 
at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  graduated  at  West  Point  1826, 
and  Oct.  9,  1861,  became  colonel  Fourth  Infantry,  and  May 
31,  1862,  major-general  V.  S.  volunteers.  He  served  on 
western  and  northern  frontiers  1826-36.  in  Florida  war 
1837-41,  engaged  at  Pilaklikaka.  on  northern  frontier  1842- 
47,  in  war  with  Mexico  lf47-48,  engaged  at  Contrerag  and 


Churubusco  (brevet  major),  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapul- 
tepee  (wounded  in  leading  assault,  and  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel),  on  the  Pacific  frontier  1848-54,  on  tactical  and 
arms  boards  1854-55,  and  at  Paget  Sound  post  1S56-61, 
engaged  in  several  Indian  skirmishes.  During  the  civil  war 
he  served  in  preparing  volunteers  for  the  field  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1861-62,  in  the  Virginia  peninsula  1862,  engaged 
at  Fair  Oaks  (brevet  brigadier-general),  as  president  of 
board  for  examination  of  officers  of  colored  troops  1863-65, 
in  command  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1865-67,  and  commissioner 
to  examine  war-claims  of  Ohio.  Brevet  major-general 
U.  S.  A.  Mar.  31,  1866,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services. 
Compiled  and  edited  a  system  of  "  Infantry  Tactics  "  for 
the  U.  S.  service  1862,  and  "  Infantry  Tactics  for  Colored 
Troops,"  1863,  and  was  retired  from  active  service  July  8, 
1868.  George  W.  Cl^llu3i. 

Casey  (Silas,  Jr.),  T.  S.  N.,  born  Sept.  11,  1841,  in 
Rhode  Island,  graduated  at  the  Kaval  Academy  in  1860, 
became  a  master  in  1S61,  a  lieutenant  in  1862,  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1866.  In  1861  he  was  attached  to  the  steamer 
Wissahickon,  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and 
participated  in  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  in  va- 
rious engagements  with  the  forts  and  batteries  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Casey  (Thomas  Lixcoln).     See  Appendix. 

Ca'seyviHe,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mis3issip])i  R.  R.,  9  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis.  Coal 
is  here  extensively  mined. 

Caseyville,  a  post-village  of  Union  CO.,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  13  miles  below  Shawneetown.     Pop.  560. 

Cash  [Fr.  caisse;  Ger.  A'assr],  money;  coin  or  current 
bank-notes:  ready  money.  It  is  often  used  to  denote  im- 
mediate payment,  and  goods  are  said  to  be  sold  for  cash 
when  they  are  not  sold  on  credit. 

Cash-book,  a  book  in  which  merchants,  bankers,  and 
others  keep  an  exact  and  methodical  account  of  each  sum 
of  money  received  or  paid  by  them. 

Cash'el,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
is  105  miles  by  railway  S.  W.  of  Dublin  and  49  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Cork.  It  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  an  isolated 
limestone  hill  rising  abruptly  from  a  rich  plain.  Cashel 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  and  is  now  a 
bishop's  see.  The  top  of  the  hill  called  the  "Rock  of 
Cashel"  is  occupied  by  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  Ire- 
land. These  consist  of  a  round  tower  ninety  feet  high,  the 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Munster.  a  chapel  of  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man architecture,  and  a  cathedral  which  was  founded  in 
1169,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  in  the  country. 
It  was  built  of  limestone.     Pop.  in  1871,  3976. 

Cash'er's  VaI'ley,  a  post-township  of  Jackson  co., 

N.  C.     Pop.  509. 

Cashew'-nut  (Auacarduim  occidentale),  a  tree  of  the 
order  Anacardiaceai,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  and  perhaps  of  Asia.  It  abounds  in  a  clammy, 
milky,  and  acrid  juice  which  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  and  is  used  in  India  as  a  varnish.  The  fruit  is  a  kid- 
ney-shaped nut  attached  to  the  larger  end  of  a  pear-shaped, 
fleshy  stem,  from  which  the  botanical  character  of  the  genus 
is  derived.  The  shell,  which  is  double,  encloses  an  oily 
kernel  which  is  very  agreeable  and  wholesome,  and  is  a 
common  article  of  food  in  tropical  countries.  The  fleshy 
stem,  sometimes  called  the  cashew-apple,  is  also  edible  and 
refreshing,  having  an  acid  tast*.  In  size  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  an  orange.  A  pleasant  vinous  beverage  is  prepared  from 
its  fermented  juice.  The  oil  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy. 
Cashew  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  acajou. 

Cash'gar,  the  former  capital  of  Chinese  Toorkistan,  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  and  on  a  stream  140  miles  N.  W. 
of  Yarkund.  It  is  encircled  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  is 
divided  into  the  Chinese  and  Mohammedan  cities,  the 
latter  much  the  larger.  There  is  considerable  luxury 
among  the  people,  as  well  as  an  industrious  and  skilful 
artisan  class,  workers  in  gold  and  jasper,  weavers  of  silk 
and  carpets,  and  dyers  of  calico.  It  has  a  trade  with  Bok- 
hara, exchanging  tea,  porcelain,  silk,  etc.  for  European 
merchandise.  The  Chinese  acquired  dominion  over  this 
place  about  eighty  vears  ago,  and  have  here  a  garrison  of 
SOOO  men.     Pop.  40.000  to  50,000, 

Cashier'  [Fr.  caisFicr'],  a  cash-keeper,  a  person  who 
has  charge  of  the  cash  in  a  bank,  counting-house,  or  other 
place  of  business.  The  president  and  the  cashier  arc  the 
highest  officers  of  a  bank,  and  they  write  their  signatures 
on  each  bank-note.  The  cashier  superintends  the  books 
and  transactions  of  the  bank,  under  the  order  of  the  direc- 
tors. 

Cashmere,  kash-meer',  written  also  Kaschmirand 
Kachemir  (anc.  rrt*;ji>n),  a  country  and  valley  of  North- 
ern Hindostaa,  bordering  on  Thibet,  belongs  to  the  domin- 
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ion  of  Gholab  Sing,  which  comprises  Baltistan,  Cashmere, 
and  Lodaj-,  the  whole  of  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
cmijire  of  Cashmere,  and  has  an  area  of  0(1,100  square 
miles,  .and  a  popul.ation  of  I!, 000,0011.  Tho  valley  of  Cash- 
mere is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains"  (tho  Him- 
alayas). It  is  mostly  included  between  3:i°  .'iO'  and  31°  35' 
N.,  and  between  7i°  20'  and  75°  -10'  K.  Area,  estimated  at 
5100  square  miles.  Pop.  about  -100,000.  The  bottom  of 
tho  valley  is  about  5500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Among  tho  highest  peaks  on  tho  frontier  of  Cashmere  is 
the  Pir  Panjal,  which  rises  about  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  tho  sea.  The  mountains  are  partly  of  basaltic 
formation,  and  limestone  is  abundant  in  the  valley.  The 
mountain-barrier  is  indentcil  by  several  passes,  none  of 
which  arc  practicable  for  wheel-carriages.  The  chief  river 
is  the  Jbylum,  which  rises  in  tho  S.  15.  part,  traverses  the 
middle  of  tho  valley,  and  flows  out  through  tho  Baramoola 
Pass.  Cashmere  may  be  said  to  equal  or  surpass  almost 
every  other  portion  of  the  earth  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
Cashmere  contains  several  lakes,  and  is  admirably  supplied 
with  the  means  of  irrigation.  The  soil  is  mostly  alluvial 
and  exceedingly  fertile.  The  staple  production  is  rice,  be- 
sides which  wheat,  maize,  and  barle.v  are  cultivated  here. 
This  valle.v  is  renowned  for  the  abundance  and  fine  (juality 
of  its  fruits — apples,  pears,  apricots,  cherries,  etc.  Among 
the  forest  trees  is  the  deodar  [Cedrtn  Dcadnrn),  the  pine, 
and  the  walnut.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Mohammedans. 
In  physical  qualities  they  excel  the  natives  of  the  other 
parts  of  Ilindostan.  The.v  manufacture  shawls  which  are 
widcl.y  celebrated  and  bring  high  prices.  Tho  material  of 
these  is  the  wool  of  the  Cashmere  Goat  (which  see).  The 
Cashmerians  are  excellent  lapidaries,  and  are  noted  for  the 
fabrication  of  firearms.  Chief  town,  Serinagur  or  Cashmere. 
Cashmere  was  conquered  Ity  the  emperor  Akbar  in  1586, 
and  annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire.  Tho  .\fghans  became 
masters  of  it  in  1752,  and  held  it  until  ISl!),  when  it  was 
subjugated  b.v  the  Sikhs.  In  ISl'.J  it  was  ceded  to  the 
British,  who  transferred  it  to  Ubolab  Sing. 

Revised  by  A.  J.  Schgu. 
Cashmere  Goat,  a  variety  of  the  goat  remarkable  for 
its  long,  fine,  and  silky  hair,  from  which  Cashmere  shawls 
are  made.  This  goat  is  found  in  Thibet,  from  which  the  j 
finest  hair  is  imported  into  Cashmere,  to  bo  there  nianu-  j 
factored.  Tho  hair  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Angora  goat, 
and  not,  like  it,  curled,  but  straight,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  long.  A  single  goat  does  not  yield  more  than  three 
ounces,  and  the  fleeces  of  ten  goats  are  requisite  for  a  shawl 
a  yard  and  a  half  square.  The  hair  is  spun  by  women,  and 
dyed  after  it  is  spun.  Some  Ifi.OOO  looms  are  in  constant 
employment  in  Cashmere,  producing  annually  about  30,000 
shawls.  Woven  in  rude  looms,  a  pair  of  shawls  sometimes 
occupy  three  or  four  men  a  year  in  weaving.  Plain  shawls 
are  siinply  woven,  but  those  with  varied  patterns  are  worked 
with  wooden  needles.  These  shawls  arc  in  tho  highest  re- 
quest, but  the  hair  of  other  breeds  of  goats  is  em]>loyed  for 
the  manufacture  of  shawls  called  by  the  same  name.  Im- 
itations arc  manufactured  in  France,  some  from  the  Thibet 
wool,  and  others  of  a  mixture  of  this  with  silk  and  cotton. 
Attcm]>ts  have  been  made  to  introduce  tho  Cashmere 
goat  into  Europe  and  America.  In  Northern  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  neighboring  regions  it  thrives  well,  as  also  in 
California.  A  mixed  r.ace,  produced  by  crossing  the  Cash- 
mere and  the  Angora  goat,  possesses  valuable  qualities,  the 
hair  being  long,  fine,  and  more  abundant  than  in  the  parent 
breeds. 

Cas'imir  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  Poland, 
rn  in  1309,  was  a  son  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1333.  Ho  enl.arged  his  dominions 
by  the  conquest  of  Red  Russia  .about  1300,  and  repelled  tho 
a'-'gressions  of  the  Tartars.  He  promoted  education  and 
founded  colleges  and  hospitals.  He  died  Nov.  8,  13  lO, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Lonis  of  Hungary. 

Casimir  IV.,  son  of  the  prince  .T.agcllo  of  Lithuania, 
born  Nov.  29,  1427,  was  in  IIU  elected  king  of  Poland. 
He  carried  on,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  a  war  with  tho 
Teutonic  Order,  which  in  tho  peace  of  Thorn  (MOO)  had  to 
cede  West  Prussia  to  Poland;  and  by  convoking  in  1108 
tho  nobility  became  founder  of  tho  Polish  constitution. 
Died  June  7,  U92. 

Casi'no  [diminutive  of  Italian  cn»n.  a  "house"]  signi- 
fies a  place  for  social  reunions.  Italian  nobles  have  long 
had  casinos  detached  from  their  palaces,  and  luib lie  casinos 
wore  tho  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  middle  classes 
to  imitate  them.  A  casino  is  generally  a  place  where 
musical  or  dancing  soirf-cs  are  held,  containing  a  conver- 
sation-room and  rooms  for  amusement,  as  well  as  ai.art- 
ments  where  refreshments  may  be  bad.  They  are  niuner- 
ou"-  in  iLalv  and  Germany,  and  have  been  intr.iduccd  into 
England,  'in  general,  they  are  not  believed  to  c.xert  a 
good  moral  influence. 
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Casi'no,  or  Mon'te  Casi'no,  a  mountair.  of  Italy, 
in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  about  55  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Naples. 
It  is  close  to  the  town  of  San  Germano,  and  ib  the  site  of  a 
celebrated  BcDcdictino  abbey  founded  in  529  A.  D.  by 
Saint  Benedict.  This  abbey  is  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture, its  wealth,  its  library,  and  the  learning  of  its 
monks.  Several  valuable  works  have  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  Monte  Casino. 

Cask's,  a  township  of  Talladega  Co.,  Ala.     Pop.  737. 

Caso'ria,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Napoli, 
fi  miles  -N.  X.  K.  of  Naples.  It  has  four  fiuo  churches. 
Silk  is  produced  in  this  vicinity.     Pop.  61*34. 

Cas'pe,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  province  of  Sara- 
gosstt,  is  situated  near  the  river  Ebr<i,  63  miles  8.  E.  of 
Saragossa.  It  has  three  churches,  a  town-ball,  and  mau- 
ufaclures  of  oil  and  soap.     Pop.  9402. 

Cas'pcr,  a  township  of  Union  co..  III.     Pop.  2718. 

Cas'pian  Sea  [Lai.  Mare  ('mpium.OT  Hurt  l/i/ren- 
niitiit  ;  (Jr.  Kaama  0aAa7<ra],  a  large  inland  sea  forming 
jmrt  <»f  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  hus  un 
the  N.  European  Uiissia,  on  the  E.  the  Khirgeez  steppe,  or 
Toorkomanin,  on  the  .S.  Persia,  and  on  the  W.  Persia  and 
Georgia.  It  is  about  690  miles  long  from  N.  to  .^.,  and  has 
an  average  width  of  near  200  miles.  The  area  is  esli- 
mated  by  Berghaus  at  156,800  square  miles.  'Ilio  depth 
of  water  towards  tho  .S.  is  said  to  be  30(10  feel,  hut 
towards  the  N.  it  is  generally  shallow,  seldom  Ixdng  more 
than  3  feet  deep  at  a  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  shore. 
According  to  some  ailthorides,  the  greatest  depth  is  only 
600  feet.  Tile  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  be- 
low that  of  the  Black  .^ea  is  about  eighty -four  feet.  The 
Caspian  receives  several  large  rivers — viz.  the  ^'olga,  tho 
Ural,  and  the  Koor.  It  lias  no  outlet,  and  its  superfluous 
water  can  only  escape  by  evaporation.  Between  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  a  low  flat  trad  forming  part 
of  the  stcpifcs  of  Western  .Asia.  This  tract,  which  is  said 
to  bo  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was 
probabl.v  (meo  covered  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  region 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  globe,  'f  hat  the  Caspian  nnti 
the  Sea  of  Aral  were  once  connected  is  rendered  evident 
by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in  the  vast  plains  which  extend  . 
from  them  in  several  directions.  Great  numbers  of  stur- 
geons anil  salmon  are  caught  in  this  sea.  in  which  various 
other  kinds  of  fish  are  also  abundant.  A  communication 
has  been  opened  between  the  Cns]iian  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
by  a  canal  which  connects  the  Volga  with  the  rivers 
Tvertza  and  Schlinn.  Steam-packets  navigate  the  Caspian, 
the  commerce  of  which  is  mostly  in  (he  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Tho  chief  ports  are  Astrakhan  and  Derhcnd. 
Cass  CO.,  Diik.     See  Appendix. 

Cass,  a  county  In  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  350  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Illinois  River 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Sangamon.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Corn,  oats,  wool,  and  live- 
stock are  largelv  raised.  It  is  inlcrscctid  by  (he  Proria 
Pekin  and  .laeksimville  and  the  Rockford  Rock  Island 
and  St.  Louis  U.  Us.     Capital.  Virginia.     Pop.  11,580. 

Cass,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Imliann.  Area.  420 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  ihe  Wabash  River,  and 
also  drained  bv  the  Eel  River.  The  surface  is  marly  level ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  wool,  aud  dairy  products  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  Iron  ore  and  good  building-stone  are 
found  here.  The  most  numerous  manufactories  are  of 
cooperage.  The  county  is  trnverse<l  by  Ihe  Toledo  Wa- 
bash and  Western  R.  R.,  and  by  a  railroad  which  eonneels 
Chicago  with  Cincinnati.  Capital,  Logansporl.  Pop.  2 1.193. 
Cass,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Iowa.  Area,  576  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  bv  the  East  Nishnabatena  River,  and  also 
draineil  bv  Turki"v  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulatin.' :  ibc  soil  is  ferlile.  Grain  and  dairy  jiroduets  are 
staide  crops.  It  is  traversed  by  the  railroail  which  con- 
nects Ites  Moines  with  Council  Bluffs.  Capital,  Allanlic. 
Pop.  5164. 

Cass,  a  county  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Indiana. 
\rea,  528  square  miles.  It  is  drained  hy  t be  Powagiao 
River,  and  contains  several  small  lakes.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level:  tho  soil  is  very  fertile.  Grain,  ealtle.  and 
woof  are  largely  produced.  The  county  has  ex lens.v. 
prairies  and  "oak  openings."  Lumber,  wagens.  et<  are 
Inauufaeturcd.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Central  and  1  cnin- 
sular  R.  Rs.     Capital.  Cassopolis.     1  op.  -l.u.n. 

Cass,  a  large  county  in  X-  Central  Minnesota.    .M"'!?'' 

part  of  its  boundary  is  formed  by  Ihe  Mississippi   River, 

■hich    rises   on    its    north-western    border.      It    eontain, 

;umlus  lakes,  among  which  are  Le..h  and    ..sea  Lakes. 

The  surface  is  partly  coverc.l  with  forests.     1  op.  38ii. 

Cass,   a  county   of  .Missouri,   bordering  on   hansn*. 
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Area,  700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  two  main 
branches  of  Grand  Kiver.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
diversified  with  groves  and  extensive  prairies ;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Corn,  oats,  tobacco,  wool,  and  live-stock  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  Limestone  is  abundant  here.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Osage  division  of  the  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Texas  11.  R.  Capital,  Harrisouville.  Pop. 
19,2'.>fi. 

Cass,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  570 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri 
River,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Platte  River.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  undulating  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  is  calca- 
reous and  fertile.  Grain  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
Limestone  occurs  here  as  a  surface-rock.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Plattsmouth.     Pop.  815L 

Cass,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  III.     Pop.  1283. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  470. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  819. 
Cass,  a  township  of  La  Porte  eo,,  Ind.     Pop.  1214. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Ohio  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  772. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  460. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co..  Ind.     Pop.  1488. 
Cass,  a  township  of  White  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  451. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  la.     Pop.  895. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  la.     Pop.  1200. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Cedar  co.,  la.     Pop.  591. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1272. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Guthrie  co.,  la.     Pop.  1754. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  la.    Pop.  433. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  217, 
Cass,  a  township  of  Jones  co.,  la.     Pop.  913. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  la.     Pop.  120. 
Cass,  a  township  of  AYapello  co.,  la.     Pop,  859. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  410. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1531. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Stone  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  592. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  779. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  759. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  851. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Richland  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1274. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  599. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  4621. 
Cass,  a  township  of  Monongalia  eo.,  West  Va.     Pop. 
1449. 

Cass  (George  W.),  an  engineer,  born  in  1810  at  Browns- 
ville, Fayette  co.,  Pa.,  graduated  at  West  Point  iu  1832. 
He  served  while  lieutenant  of  infantry  on  topographical 
and  engineer  duty  till  he  resigned  Oct.  20,  lS3f).  Civil 
engineer  183(3-41  ;  merchant  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  1842-52; 
president  of  Adams  Express  Co.,  1854-57;  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  1850;  of  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  R.  R.  1856-58  and  since  1859,  and  of  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R.  since  1873. 

George  W.  Cullum. 
Cass  (Lewis),  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman,  born  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  Oct.  9,  1782.  He  studied  law,  which  he 
began  to  practise  at  Zancsville,  0.,  in  1802.  Having 
entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  in  1812,  he  served  in  Canada 
under  Gen.  Hull,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1813,  and  appointed 
governor  of  Michigan  Territory  in  1814.  After  he  had 
held  that  office  sixteen  years,  and  negotiated  many  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  by 
President  Jackson  in  1831.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to 
France  in  1830,  returned  home  in  1842,  and  was  elected  a 
Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  Michigan  in  1844.  Having  opposed 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  he  Avas  nominated  as  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  of  the  U.  S.  in  1848,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  Gen.  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate,  who  received 
163  electoral  votes;  Gen.  Cass  received  137  electoral  votes. 
In  Jan.,  1849,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S. 
He  supported  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854,  and 
became  secretary  of  state  in  Mar.,  1S57,  He  resigned  in 
Dec,  1860.     Died  June  17,  1860. 

Gen.  Cass's  history  well  illustrates  the  great  possibilities 
which  have  justly  served  as  an  encouragement  to  young 
men  of  this  country  born  in  humble  circumstances.  With- 
out fortune  or  friends,  and  with  an  imperfect  education,  he 
went  to  Ohio  on  foot  when  seventeen  years  old.  Elected 
to  the  legislature,  his  zeal  against  the  suspected  treason  of 
Burr  brought  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  President  Jef- 
ferson and  the  people.  His  services  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  were  useful  to  the  nation,  and  greatly   increased 


his  popularity.  During  his  long  governorship  of  Michi- 
gan his  success  in  managing  the  disaffected  Indians,  and  I 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  Territory,  demonstrated 
his  great  abilities.  To  bis  power  of  making  strong  per- 
sonal friends  much  of  his  success  was  due.  He  was  demo- 
cratic in  his  tastes  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  his  political 
opinions.  He  attained  a  large  fortune  and  much  political 
influence.  Throughout  the  civil  war  be  was  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  union.  Gen.  Cass  was  a 
man  of  literary  tastes.  His  published  writings  are  not 
numerous,  but  are  well  wi'itten  and  display  much  ability. 
(See  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  ''Life  of  General  Cass,"  ISiS; 
W.  L.  G.  Smith,  "Life  of  Lewis  Cass,"  1856.) 

Cassada'ga,  a  post-village  of  Stockton  township,  Chau- 
tauqua CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Cassadaga  Lake.     Pop.  225. 

Cassan'der  [Gr.  Kdcro-arSpos],  a  Macedonian  prince, 
was  a  son  of  Antipater,  regent  of  Macedonia.  When  An- 
tipater  died,  in  318  B.  C,  Cassander  and  Pol^ysperchon 
became  competitors  for  the  regencj*,  and  appealed  to  arms. 
Cassander  was  victorious,  and  having  taken  Athens,  re- 
stored the  aristocracy  under  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  316 
B.  C.  He  married  Thessalonice,  a  sister  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  obtained  possession  of  Alexander's  infant  son, 
whom  he  put  to  death  in  309,  and  usurped  the  throne.  He 
joined  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  in  a  coalition  against  Antig- 
onus,  whom  these  allies  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in 
301  B.  C.  He  died  in  297,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Philip. 

Cassan'dra  [KaaaavSpa],  an  ancient  Trojan  princess, 
a  daughter  of  Priam,  was  celebrated  for  her  prophetic  in- 
spiration. According  to  the  poetical  legend,  Apollo  was 
enamored  of  her,  and  taught  her  the  secrets  of  fate,  but  he 
ordained  that  her  prophecies  should  not  be  credited.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Troy  she  predicted  the  ruin  of  that  city, 
but  she  was  regarded  as  a  lunatic  by  the  Trojans.  She 
was  carried  away  as  a  captive  by  Agamemnon. 

Cassandra,  Gulf  of  (ane.  Toronaicus  Shuts),  is  a 
part  of  the  ^^jgean  Sea,  in  European  Turkey,  and  extends 
between  two  peninsulas,  the  extremities  of  which  arc  called 
Cape  Drepano  and  Cape  Pailluri.  It  is  nearly  25  miles 
long. 

Cassa'^no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Calabria 
Citeriore,  30  miles  N.  of  Cosenza.  It  stands  iu  the  concave 
recess  of  a  steep  mountain,  in  the  mid.^t  of  beautiful 
scenery.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  an  old 
castle;  also  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  cotton,  and  leather. 
Pop.  7456. 
Cassation.  See  Courts,  by  George  Chase,  LL.B. 
Cassa'va,  a  West  Indian  name  of  the  plant  called 
manioc  or  manihot,  and  of  the  starch  or  fecula  prepared 
from  its  root.  It  is  known  in  the  U.  S.  by  the  name  of 
Tapioca  (which  sec).    (See  Manioc.) 

Cassay',  Munnipoor',  or  Munepoor,  a  country 
of  Farther  India,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Assam,  and 
E.  and  S.  by  the  Burmese  dominions  and  the  country  of 
the  independent  Kookies.  It  is  mostly  included  between 
lat.  24°  and  20°  N..  and  between  Ion.  93°  and.  95°  E.  The 
area  is  said  to  be  7584  square  miles.  The  surface  is  diversi- 
fied by  valleys  and  high  mountains  which  arc  covered  with 
forests.  The  staple  productions  are  tea,  rice,  cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  opium,  and  tobacco.  The  finest  pineapples  in  the 
woi'Id  are  produced  here.  The  Cassay  ponies  are  celebrak-d 
throughout  the  East,  and  much  sought  in  Burmah  for  cav- 
alry horses.  Capital,  Munipoor.  Cassay  became  independ- 
ent in  1820,  before  which  ft  was  part  of  the  Burmese 
empire.  It  is  governed  by  a  native  rajah. 
Cass  CO.,  Tex.  See  Davis  co.,  Tex. 
CasscI  (anc.  CaateUum),  a  town  of  Franco,  department 
of  Nord.  is  on  an  isolated  hill  550  feet  in  height,  27  miles 
N.  W.  of  Lille,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was  the  scene  of  several 
military  events.  Here  are  manufactures  of  lace,  hosiery, 
and  linen  thread.  It  commands  a  very  extensive  view  of 
the  level  surrounding  country.     Pop.  4242. 

Cas'sel  (anc.  Casfelhim  Cattonim),  a  walled  city  of 
Prussia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hesse-Casscl,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Fulda,  about 
132  miles  W.  of  Leipsic  and  28  miles  S.  W.  of  Gottingen. 
It  is  connected  by  railways  with  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  and 
other  towns.  It  has  several  public  squares,  in  the  largest 
of  which,  called  Friedrichsplatz,  stands  the  palace  of  the 
electors  of  Hesse.  Near  this  palace  is  a  handsome  museum 
with  a  library  of  about  100,000  volumes.  Cassel  containi-- 
an  observatory,  a  valuable  picture-gallery,  a  theatre,  sev- 
eral hospitals,  a  normal  school,  and  academics  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  It  has  manufactures  of  cottnn.  silk,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  lace,  gloves,  carpets,  hardware,  etc.  In 
the  environs  of  Cassel  is  the  royal  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe^ 
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with  beautitul  gardens  and  fountains.  This  palace  lYas 
occupied  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  while  he  was  a 
captive  in  the  autumn  of  187U  and  the  ensuiu^  winter 
Pup.  in  1871,  46,:i76. 

Cas'sel  (DomiLAs  R,),  r.  S.  N.,  born  Oct.  9,  1S45,  in 
Ohio,  gniiluatod  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  en.«ign  in  18(13, 
became  a  lieutenant  in  l8Bli,  and  a  lieutenant-commander 
in  18(JS.  While  attached  to  the  steam-sloop  IJrooklyn  was 
slightly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Hay,  but  remained 
at  his  qu-irters  until  the  close  of  the  action.  He  is  thus 
honorably  noticed  by  his  commanding  officer,  Capt.  .fames 
Aldcn,  in  his  report  of  Aug.  0,  1804:  "The  other  division 
officers — Capt.  Houston  of  the  marines.  Lieut.  Charles  F. 
Blakc,  Ensigns  Cassel  and  Sigsbee,  with  their  assistants, 
Master's  Mates  Duncan  ami  .Stevens — fought  their  guns 
nobly  and  well."  lie  served  in  the  Brooklyn  during  both 
the  Fort  Fisher  lights,  and  led  the  seamen  of  the  Brooklyn 
in  the  assault  on  the  fort  of  Jan.  15,  18C5.  D.  at  (Jerman- 
town.  Pa.,  Juno  2U,  1875.  Fo.vhall  A.  P.utKtMt. 

Cas'serly  (Eiu;bne),  born  in  Ireland  in  1822.  In  1824 
he  emigrated  to  .•America  with  his  )iarents,  became  a  lawyer 
and  journalist  of  Now  York,  and  removed  to  California'  in 
1850,  where  he  became  a  Democratic  piditician  and  editor 
in  San  Francisco.  In  1869  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator 
from  that  State,  but  resigned  in  1873. 

Cas'sia,  a  fragrant  bark  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  cassia-bark  of  the  sliops,  a  coarse 
variety  of  cinnamon  from  China,  Anani,  and  other  eastern 
countries.  It  is  generally  sold  as  cinminion,  which  it 
much  resembles,  though  cheaper  and  generally  inferior  in 
quality.  It  yields  the  oil  of  cinnamon.  "Cassia  buds" 
are  the  dried  flower-buds  which  are  brought  from  China 
and  used  in  confectionery. 

Cassia  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  leguminous  herbs, 
shrubs,  .and  trees,  natives  of  both  continents.  Several 
African  and  Asiatic  species  are  valuable  for  their  leaves, 
which  when  dried  constitute  the  drug  senna.  The  U.  S. 
have  numerous  species,  one  of  which  {Cassia  Muriltnidica) 
yields  leaves  which  have  the  cathartic  jjropertios  of  senna 
in  a  milder  degree.  "Cassia  pulp"  or  "purging  cassia" 
comes  from  the  pods  of  CntlKtriucaritus  Fistula  or  Cassia 
Fistula,  a  tree  of  India  and  Egypt,  now  naturalized  in 
most  tropical  countries.  It  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
sugar,  and  is  used  in  making  laxative  conserves  for  med- 
icinal use. 

Cas'sian  [La'.  Cassiamts'],  (John),  a  monk  noted  as  a 
promoter  of  inon.ichism  and  as  an  opponent  of  .Saint 
Augustine,  was  born  about  350  A.  D.  l(o  founded  a  large 
monastery  at  Marseilles  (about  the  year  415),  which  was  a 
model  for  many  others  iu  (iau!  and  .Spain,  lie  differed 
from  .Saint  Augustine  respecting  grace,  and  taught  doc- 
trines which  were  called  semi-Pelagian.  Among  his  works 
is  a  "  Treatise  on  Monastic  Institutions."  Died  about  4.'i3 
A.  D. 

Cas'sican^  a  name  apjilied  to  the  baritas  of  Australa- 
sia and  other  birds,  but  appropriately  belonging  to  the 
genus  Cassli'Hs,  resembling  the  orioles.  The  liest  known 
species  is  the  Cassicus  rristatus  of  South  America,  a  bird 
twenty  inches  long,  which  makes  a  large  nest  exhibiting 
great  skill  in  construction.  The  nests  are  often  three  feet 
long,  and  are  hung  u]ioii  the  branches  of  trees.  They  are 
gregarious  birds,  and  often  build  several  of  their  huge 
nests  upon  the  same  tree. 

Cas'simere  [formerly  Icerseymere,  not  improbably  de- 
rived from  I'liuhiiirre;  Yr.  casimir;  (jvv.  A'asimir^,  n  twilled 
woollen  or  cotton  and  woollen  fabric,  either  plain  or  figured, 
much  used  for  men's  clothing.  Cassimcres  are  Iiirgely 
woven  in  England  and  the  U.  S.,  but  especially  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Cas'sin  (.Ioiin),  an  American  naturalist,  born  in  Dela- 
ware CO.,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1813.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  "American  Ornithology:  a  General  Synopsis  of 
North  American  Ornithology,  containing  Descriptions  and 
Figures  of  all  North  .American  Birds  not  given  by  former 
American  Authors"  (1S5S).     Died  Jan.  10,  1809. 

Cassi'ili  (GrovAN.M  Domenico),  an  eminent  astronomer, 
born  near  Nice,  June  8,  1025.  He  discovered  in  1005  that 
Jupiter  performs  a  rotation  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six 
minutes,  and  jiublishcd  in  1068  his  ephemeridcs  of  tho 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  Invited  by  (-'olliert,  he  removed  to 
Paris  in  1609,  and  became  director  id'  the  observatory  of 
that  city.  In  1084  ho  discovered  four  satellites  of  Saturn. 
His  descendants  for  several  generations  were  able  astrono- 
mers. Died  Sejit.  14,  1712.  (See  his  "Autobiography;" 
also  FoNTKNKLLE,  "  Elogc  do  J.  D.  Cassini.") 

Cassi'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tho  province  of  Caserta, 
49  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Cnserta.  Large  ruins  of  Roman 
theatres  and  palaces  are  in  the  noighlmrhood.  Just  above 
the  city,  on  a  high  mountain,  is  the  celebrated  monastery 


Monte  Cassino,  connected  with  which  is  a  seminary,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  a  large  library  oontaiuing  many  valuable 
manuscrij.ts.     Pop.  5041. 

Cassiodo'rus  (Mau.niu  Aurelu's),  a  Latin  historian 
and  minister  of  slate,  was  born  at  Seylacium  (.Squillace),  in 
Italy,  about  408  A.  D.  He  entered  the  service  of  Thcodorie, 
king  of  the  (Jstrogolhs,  about  494,  and  beeamc  his  chief 
minister,  ile  had  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and  learn- 
ing, and  continued  in  power  lor  many  years.  He  wrote, 
besides  works  on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a  "  History  of  the 
Goths,"  and  a  valuable  eullcelion  of  slate  papers  enlitled 
"  Variarum  Epistolarum  Libri  XII.,"  which  was  iiriuted 
in  1533.  ' 

Cassiope'a,  or  -pia,  Ca'ssicpc'a,  or  Cassi'opc 

[Gr.  Kaacrioireia,  Koaaicrfcca.  KiurinoinjJ,  in  classic  mythology, 
the  wife  of  Cephcus  and  the  mother  of  Andrumi'dn.  .Sl'io 
was  said  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  constellation. 

Cassiope'ia,  or  "  Lady  in  the  Chair,"  a  conslellatioii 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  has  several  stars  of  the  third 
magnilude.  It  is  represented  on  tho  ecleslial  globe  as  a 
lady  sitting  in  a  chair.  Five  of  its  most  conspicuous  stars 
arc  arranged  in  a  figure  like  a  w.     In  1572  a  new  and  I 

brilliant  star  suddenly  appeared  in  Cassiopeia.  It  was  ob- 
served by  Tycho  Brahe  in  November,  and  is  said  lo  havo 
surpassed  all  the  fi.\ed  stars  in  splendor.  It  disappeared 
in  Mar.,  1574,  after  a  gradual  dimiuutiou  of  lustre. 

Cassiquia'rc,  or  Cassiqiiia'ri,  a  river  of  South 
America,  in  Venezuela,  is  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  forming 
tho  S.  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco.  It  issues  from  the  Ori- 
noco about  hit.  3°  10'  N.  and  Ion.  00°  20'  \V.,  and  flowing 
south-westward  about  130  miles,  enters  the  Rio  Xegro  near 
San  Carlos.  This  remarkable  river  opens  a  nnvigable  com- 
munication between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Xegro.  It  is 
GOO  yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  latter. 

Cassis,  the  French  name  of  the  black  currant  bush  and 
its  fruit.  A  liiiueur  called  /iV/ueiir  lU  rassls  is  made  from 
the  fruit,  and  is  used  in  Europe  very  extensively. 

Cassiter'itles  [from  the  Gr.  «aaijiT»p«,  "tin"],  Iho 
ancient  name  of  certain  islands  (soppuseil  lo  be  (be  .Seilly 
Isles)  from  which  the  Pha'uicians  jiioeured  tin. 

Cas'siterite  [from  the  (ir.  Kaatri-rtpcK,  "tin,"  and  a.«ik, 
a  "stone"],  native  peroxide  of  tin.  composed,  when  pure, 
of  21.62  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  78.38  of  tin.  It  is  tlic 
common  ore  of  tin,  and  the  only  one  from  which  the  metal 
is  obtained.  It  occurs  massive  (as  tin-stone),  disseiiiiiiuted 
and  fibrous  (as  wood  tin),  in  rolled  pieces,  and  in  grains 
as  sand  (stream  tin);  also  crystallized  in  quadrangular 
prisms,  termiiiatcd  by  four-sided  pyramids.  Its  lustre  is 
splendent.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  in  .-Vustraliii,  Cornwall, 
Banca,  Sweden,  France,  .Spain,  Chili,  and  California. 

Cas'siiis  Loiigi'iius  (Caus),  a  famous  Roman  con- 
spirator and  general,  was  a  friend  of  Marcus  Brutus,  whose 
sister  be  married.  Ho  served  as  quiestor  under  M.  Cras- 
sus,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Parthians  in  53  B.  C.  After  the  death  of  Crassus  he  de- 
feated the  Parthians.  In  the  civil  war  Ihot  ensued  ho 
fought  for  Ponipey  against  Cajsar.  He  was  one  of  tho 
conspirators  who  killed  t^a'sar  iu  44  B.  C.  soon  after  which 
event  he  commanded  with  success  in  Syria.  His  army  was 
subsequently  united  with  that  of  Brutus.  Brutus  and  Ciis- 
sius.  who  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  republican 
party,  were  defeated  by  .'VnlMny  and  Oclavius  at  Philippi 
in  42  B.  C,  and  then  killed  themselves.  (See  Plitaihii, 
"Life  of  Brutus.") 

Cas'sius  Parmeii'sis,  or  Ca'iiis  Cns'sius  Se- 
ve'rns,a  Lutiii  poet  who  wrote  epigrams  ami  elegies.  He 
was  one  of  the  conspirators  who  killed  the  dictator  Caesar, 
44  B.  C.  Having  entered  the  service  of  Mark  .Antony,  he 
fought  against  .Augustus,  by  whose  order  ho  was  put  to 
death  about  30  B.  C.  Only  small  fragments  of  his  works 
are  extant. 

Cassiveliiii'ims,  or  Cassibclau'iius,  sonielimea 
Angliciseil  as  t'assib'clail,  a  cliicf  of  the  ancient  Briti.na 
who  ruled  over  Ihe  eounlry  .N.  of  the  Thames.  lie  f'..ught 
bravely  against  Ciesar  when  the  latter  invaded  lirilain  in 
54  i;.  ('.,  but  Cicsar  took  his  capital  and  com]>eIled  him  lo 
pay  tribute. 

C'as'socli,a  long  loose  garment  like  a  frock-coat,  worn 
under  Ihe  surplice  by  tho  clergymen  of  the  .Anglican  and 
lloiuan  Calbolie  chuiehes.  It  has  a  single  uprighl  collar. 
The  Catholic  priests  wear  cassocks  of  various  colors,  but 
those  of  the  Anglican  clergy  are  always  black,  except  iho 
]iurplc  cassocks  which  aro  sometimes  used  by  bishops. 

Cassop'olis,  a  post-village  of  Cass  eo..  Mich.,  at  tho 
iunclion  of  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  au.l  Ihe  .Michigan 
Central  R.  R.s.,  98  miles  S.  W.  of  Lansing.  II  has  a  na- 
tional bank,  throe  churches,  and  two  newspapers.     P.  728. 
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CASSOAVARY— CASTE. 


Cas'soAvary  ( Casuarius),  a  genus  of  birds  nearly  allied 
to  the  ostrich  (see  Brevipennes  and  Ostrich),  but  dis- 
tinctively characterized  by  still  greater  shortness  of  wing, 
by  a  laterally  compressed  bill,  by  a  bony  crest,  by  pendent 
wattles  on  the  naked  neck,  and  by  three  toes  on  each  foot, 
all  furnished  with  chiws.  the  inner  toe  short,  and  armed 
with  a  very  long  and  s^harp  claw.  Only  one  species  is 
known,  Cusuarius  ijahatua,  sometimes  called  emu  by  the 
older  naturalists  before  that  name  was  appropriated  to  the 
Australian  bird,  which  now  alone  receives  it.  The  casso- 
wary is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas.  Xew  Guinea,  and  other 
Asiatic  islands,  chiefly  inhabiting  deep  forests.  In  appear- 
anc?  it  is  not  unlike  the  ostrich,  but  has  a  much  shorter 
neck.  It  is  the  largest  known  bird  except  the  ostrich,  and 
its  height  is  about  five  feet.  It  feeds  on  fruit,  eggs,  and 
succulent  herbage.  When  attacked,  it  defends  itself  by 
kicking  obliquely  backward  with  its  feet,  and  by  striking 
with  its  short  wings,  the  rigid  barbless  shafts  of  which  are 
otherwise  useless,  even  to  aid  it  in  running. 

Cass'town,  a  post-village  of  Lost  Creek  township,  Mi- 
ami CO.,  0.     Pop.  tiil. 

Cass'ville,  a  township  of  Is^eosho  co.,  Kan.     P.  1070. 

Cassville^  a  post-village  and  capital  of  Barry  co.,  Mo., 
200  miles  S.  W.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. P.  287.     John  Rav,  Ed.  Cassville  "  Democrat." 

Cassville,  a  post-village  of  Paris  township.  Oneida  co., 
N.  Y.     Pop.  lo2. 

Cassville,  a  post-borough  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.  Pop. 
416. 

Cassville,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Miss:ssip])i  River,  about  IV2  miles  above  Dubuque.  Lead 
is  shipped  here  in  steamboats.  Pop.  551,  or,  including  Cass- 
ville township,  1318. 

Casta'lia,  or  Cas'taly[Gr.Kao-TaAia],  a  fountain  which 
issued  at  the  base  of  ^luunt  Parnassus,  near  Delphi,  and 
was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  ancient  poets  im- 
agined that  it  tilled  the  minds  of  those  who  drank  of  it  with 
poetic  inspiration.  All  persons  who  visited  the  temple  of 
Delphi  for  any  religious  object  were  obliged  to  purity  them- 
selves by  bathing  their  bodies  or  their  hair  in  this  sacred 
fountain.     It  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St.  John. 

Casta'lia,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co.,  0.,  on  the  Cincin- 
nati Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R.,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  San- 
dusky. Here  is  a  spring  which  petrifies  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

Casta'nea,  the  classical  Latin  name  of  the  chestnut; 
also  the  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order 
Cupulifera;.  Three  species  of  this  genus  are  indigenous  in 
the  U.  S. — viz.  CaMtanea  venca  (chestnut  tree),  the  Cfistnnco 
jnnn'da  (chinquapin),  and  the  golden  chinquapin,  or  chest- 
nut of  the  Pacific  coast.     (See  Chestnit.) 

Cas'tanets,  a  musical  instrument  consisting  of  two 
hollow  shells  of  ivory  or  wood,  which  are  bound  together 
on  the  thumb,  and  struck  by  the  fingers  to  produce  a  trill- 
ing sound  in  keeping  with  the  rhythm  of  dances.  Castanets 
were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors.  They  take  their 
name  from  the  Lat.  caatanea,^  "chestnut,"  from  their  being 
made  of  chestnut  wood.  The  castanets  are  used  in  the 
ballet  and  in  the  opera. 

Casta'nos,  de  (Francisco  Xavier),  duke  of  Baylen, 
a  S]>anish  general,  born  April  22,  175G.  He  obtained  the 
command  of  a  corps  in  1S08,  and  defeated  the  French  gen- 
eral Dupout  at  Baylen  in  July  of  that  year.  Dupont  then 
surrendered  his  army,  amounting  to  18,000  men.  Castanus 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Vitoria,  June.  18i;i. 
He  was  appointed  captain-general  in  1823.  Died  Sept. 
24,  1852. 

Caste  [from  the  Port  caHa,  a  "race"],  a  term  origin- 
ally applied  to  the  distinct  classes  of  society  established 
under  the  Brahmanieal  regime  in  India.  When  the  Portu- 
guese first  visited  that  country,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  found  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  arbitrary  social  laws;  certain  pur- 
suits were  invariably  followed  by  persons  of  a  certain  class, 
and  any  attempt  to  induce  a  man  to  perform  offices  which 
did  not,  according  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  country, 
belong  to  his  class,  was  obstinately  resisted.  The  difference 
in  appearance  between  some  of  these  classes — as.  for  exam- 
ple, between  the  Soodras  and  persons  of  the  priestly  or  mili- 
tary class — was  so  striking  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an 
original  difference  of  race;  and  hence  the  Portuguese  em- 
ployed the  word  casta  ("race")  as  a  general  terra  to  desig- 
nate the  distinctions  above  referred  to. 

According  to  the  ''Institutes  of  Mann"  (considered  by 
the  Hindoos  to  be  a  work  of  divine  authority,  and  regarded 
by  them,  indeed,  in  much  the  same  light  as  the  Law  of 
Moses  was  regarded  by  the  Israelites),  there  are  four  pure 
castes  or  classes  :  1st,  the  priestly  class,  fabled  by  the  Brah- 


mans  to  have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Brahm^,  the 
i  Creator;  2dly,  the  military  class  (called  Kshatriyas.  or  Chut- 
trees),  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  his  arm;  3dly,  the 
mercantile  class  ( Vaisyas),  said  to  have  been  produced  from 
his  thigh  :  and  lastly,  the  servile  class  (Soodras  or  Sudras), 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  his  foot.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  three  higher  classes  were  composed  of  per- 
sons of  the  original  Aryan  race  (see  Arya),  but  that  the 
Soodras  came  from  the  tribes  which  the  Aryas  had  con- 
quered. Besides  the  four  pure  classes,  there  are  various 
mixed  or  impure  classes,  some  of  which  (the  Chand^las,  for 
example)  are  so  vile  that  their  very  shadow  is  pollution, 
and  a  Brahman  is  forbidden  to  take  shelter  under  the  same 
tree  with  one  of  these  miserable  outcasts.  The  term  pariah 
(a  word  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Tamul,  and  to  signify 
•'inhabitant  of  the  mountains;"  see  PAKiAnJ  is  used  in  the 
south  of  India  in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  any  of  the 
impure  or  degraded  classes. 

The  Brahmans  or  priestly  caste  having  (as  they  claim) 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Crabma,  became  his  spokes- 
men or  the  interpreters  of  his  will.  The  appropriate  occu- 
pation of  a  Brahman  is  to  teach  the  Veda.  It  is  proper  to 
I  observe  that  the  Brahmans  are  not  all  priests,  but  from 
their  class  alone  priests  are  to  be  chosen.  Many  of  them  at 
the  present  day  follow  the  profession  of  arms. 

The  military  class  is  composed  of  warriors,  chieftains,  and 
kings.  To  the  members  of  this  class  (Kshatriyas)  only 
is  the  excftifivc  power  of  the  state  properly  to  be  entrusted, 
though  in  some  rare  instances  Brahmans  have  performed 
the  part  of  princes,  and,  as  already  intimated,  they  share, 
at  the  pi*esent  time,  the  profession  of  arms  with  the  Ksha- 
triyas. 

The  Vaisyas  are  supposed  to  compose  the  mercantile 
class,  and  also  to  include  agriculturists,  herdsmen,  etc.:  but 
in  point  of  fact  members  of  the  two  upper  classes  also  not 
unfrequently  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Mann  ex- 
pressly states  that  in  case  a  Brahman  is  unable  to  support 
himself  by  the  offices  appropriate  to  his  calling — viz. 
"assisting  to  sacrifice,  teaching  the  Vedas,  and  receiving 
gifts  from  a  pure-handed  giver" — he  may  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier  or  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

It  is  the  duty  «f  Soodras  to  serve  the  superior  classes, 
and  especially  the  Brahmans.  It  is  their  place  to  perform 
various  menial  duties,  but  the  lowest  offices  in  the  commu- 
nity (that  of  scavenger,  for  example)  are  invariably  per- 
formed by  persons  of  the  impure  or  mixed  classes. 

With  respect  to  the  first  origin  of  caste,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  institution  was  the  invention  of 
the  Brahmans.  This  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
I  Brahmans  are  spoken  of  in  the  "  Institutes,"  more  particu- 
1  larly  in  those  j)arts  which  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  other 
i  classes.  ''  From  his  high  birth  alone  a  Brahman  is  an 
object  of  veneration  even  to  the  gods"  (chap.  xi.  S5). 
"Though  Brahmans  occupy  themselves  with  all  sorts  of 
mean  occupations,  they  must  invariably  be  honored,  for 
they  are  something  transcendentally  divine"  (ix.  319). 
*' Let  not  a  king,  although  iu  the  greatest  distress  for 
money,  provoke  Brahmans  to  anger  by  taking  their  prop- 
erty;  for  they,  once  enraged,  could  immediately,  by  sacri- 
fices and  imprecations,  destroy  him,  with  his  troops,  ele- 
phants, horses,  and  cars  "  (ix.  3i;i).  "  Xo  greater  crime  is 
known  on  earth  than  slaying  a  Brahman''  (viii,  381).  "A 
Brahman  is  born  above  the  world,  the  chief  of  all  creatures. 
.  .  .  Whatever  exists  in  the  universe  is  all,  in  effect, 
though  not  in  form,  the  wealth  of  the  Brahman"  (i.  100). 
In  order  to  guard  the  sanctity  of  the  priestly  caste  against 
all  encroachments,  a  man  of  any  of  the  lower  castes  is 
strictly  prohibited  from  marrying  a  Brahmani(a  Brahman 
womim),  and  the  children  of  such  marriages  are  irredeem- 
ably base.  The  offspring  of  a  Brahmani  and  Soodra  (called 
a  Chandala)  is  accounted  the  vilest  of  mortals.  By  thus 
affixing  an  indelible  mark  of  abhorrence  upon  the  children, 
they  inspire  perhaps  a  stronger  fear  of  such  marriages  than 
they  could  do  by  the  most  terrible  punishments  inflicted 
upon  the  parents  themselves. 

Whether  the  regulations  respecting  caste,  as  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  "Institutes  of  Manu,"  were  ever  strictly 
enforced,  has  been  doubted  by  many.  Respecting  this  in- 
teresting question,  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  historical 
testimony,*  we  can  only  reason  from  probabilities.  The 
great  reverence  with  which  the  "  Institutes  of  Manu  "  seem 
to  have  been  always  regarded  among  the  Hindoos  who  ac- 
cept the  Brahmanieal  religion  renders  it  not  improbable 
that  at  one  time  those  regulations  may  have  been  as  strictly 
observed  as  the  ritual  of  the  Levitioal  law  was  observed  by 
the  ancient  Israelites.  It  would  certainly  be  unreasonable 
to  infer  that  because  such  an  observance  has  not  obtained 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  intelli^nt  reader  that 
nothing  deserving  the  name  of  history  can  be  fuund  in  any  of 
the  ancient  Hindoo  writings,  if  we  except  those  relating  to  the 
little  state  of  Cashmere. 
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in  modern  times,  when  the  entire  Hindoo  nation  has  been 
subjugated  first  to  one  foreign  despotism  and  then  to  an- 
other, it  may  not  have  prevailed  in  a  remote  antiquitv, 
when  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe)  a  large  part  of 
India  was  under  the  rule  of  sovereigns  professing  the  Brah- 
mauical  religion.  Nor  can  we  safely  argue  against  such  an 
observance  from  the  state  of  society  represented  in  Hindoo 
dr.amas  written  near  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  for  that 
was  after  the  rise  of  Booddliism  had  broken  the  Brahman- 
ical  yoke,  and  though  the  new  religion  was  subsequently 
displaced,  the  influence  of  the  freedom  which  it  had  intro- 
duced was  nut  wholly  lost  upon  the  people  of  India ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  influence  of  the  Kevolulion  was  folt  in 
France  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  (which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  almost  universally  acce])ted  in  Indm 
among  all  classes  and  in  all  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  knowledge)  became  the  princi])al  and  a  most  ter- 
rible engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans  for  curbing  and 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  other  classes.  It  may  well  be 
diiubtcd  whether  the  comparatively  vague  fear  of  eternal 
punishment  taught  among  the  nations  of  the  West  was  cal- 
eulatcd  to  e.xert  anything  like  so  powerful  an  influence  on 
the  mind  as  the  definite,  though  infinitely  varied,  terrors 
which  the  priests  of  India  presented  to  the  imagination  of 
the  laity.  Thus,  one  who  steals  the  gold  of  a  jiriest  (un- 
less ho  makes  e.\])iation  in  this  life  by  some  voluntarv  and 
cruel  penance)  will  be  born  a  thousand  times  in  the  form 
of  a  spider  or  some  disgusting  reptile;  he  who  kills  a 
Br.nhman,  after  having  passed  a  long  period  in  terrible 
torture  will  be  born  as  a  boar  or  some  other  low  animal, 
or  as  a  Chandixla.  The  poet  Lucretius  expressed  his  anx- 
iety lest  his  friend  Memmius,  tlirough  fear  of  **  eternal 
jiunishment  after  death,"  should  be  prevented  from  a  can- 
did and  dispassionate  examination  into  the  false  religious 
views  then  prevailing,  because  in  tlie  face  of  such  awful 
terrors  the  mind  has  no  means  or  power  of  standing  firm. 
But  the  terrors  to  which  the  Hindoos  were  exposed  were 
still  more  difficult  to  be  resisted,  because  they  appeared 
naturall,y,  if  not  inseparably,  connected  with  a  belief  (that 
of  transmigration)  which  seemed  indigenous,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  Hindoo  mind.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  caste  under  the  Brahmans 
which  prepared  the  people  of  India  for  the  rise  and  rapid 
spread  of  Booddhism.  (See  {T.vi'TASfA.)  At  all  events,  there 
can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  rise 
of  Booddhism,  which  absolutely  rejected  all  the  distinctions 
of  caste,  has  essentially  contriljutol  to  mitigate  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  system  as  it  originally  prevailed. 

J.  Thomas. 

Castel'-a-Ma're  {i.  e.  "fortress  on  the  sea"),  or  Cas- 
tellama're  di  Stabia,  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
(iult'uf  Naples,  17  miles  by  r.iil  S.  E.  of  Naples.  It  has  a 
royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  a  military  hos- 
pital, and  a  royal  dockyard:  also  manufactures  of  cotton, 
linen,  silk,  and  sailcloth.  The  castle  from  which  the  town 
takes  its  name  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  It  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Stahiir,  where  Pliny  was  killed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  T'J  A.  1>.     Pop.  in  1872,  2IJ.3S1. 

Castel-a-Mare  del  Golfo,  a  seaport-town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Trapani,  is  on  a  gulf  of  its  own  name,  20 
miles  E.  of  Trapani,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sef/csta. 
It  exports  cotton,  wine,  fruit,  and  manna.     Pop.  89S(i. 

Castclar'  (Emilio),  an  eminent  Spanish  orator  and  re- 
publican, was  born  in  1.S32.  He  founded  in  1S(>4  a  journal 
called  "  La  Democraeia,"  in  which  he  developed  his  social 
and  political  principles.  He  was  condemned  to  death  in 
1800,  but  he  escaped  to  France.  In  1808  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Cortes  and  a  leader 
of  the  republican  party.  He  is  considered  the  most  elo- 
quent political  orator  in  Spain.  He  has  contributed  articles 
to  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  published  in  London.  He  be- 
came minister  of  foreign  afl'airs  Feb.  12, 1 S7.'!,  and  president 
of  the  Spanish  republic  Sept.,  1873  to  Jan.  3,  1S7I. 

Castel'-Buo'no  (i'.  c."good  castle"),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Palermo,  is  in  the  Madonian  Mountains, 
4  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Ccfalfi.  It  has  mineral  springs,  and  a 
trade  in  manna.     Pop.  7048. 

Castcl'-tJandol'fo,  a  village  of  Italy,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Mont  Albano,  aliout  13  miles 
S.  E.  of  Rome.  Here  are  numerous  villas  and  the  pope's 
summer  residence. 

Castella'na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari, 
24  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari.     Pop.  iio'oi. 

Castellano'ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Lec-e,  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Taranto.  It  has  a  cathedral  and 
Beveral  convents.     Pop.  0oG3. 


Castel  lo  Bran'co  (i.  r.  "while  castle"),  a  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  oj  miles  S.  E.  of  Coim- 
bra.  It  is  a.  bi8ho])'8  scat,  and  has  a  ruined  cosllc.  Pod 
6jS.>.  '  * 

Castcl'lo  de  Vi'de,  a  walled  town  of  Portugal  in 
Alemtejo,  about  124  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Lisbon.  It  has  a 
castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.     Pop.  6285. 

Castcllon',  a  province  of  ,'<pain.  bounded  on  Ihc  N.  by 
Tarragona,  on  the  E.  by  the  .Meditermoean,  on  ihc  I*,  by 
Valencia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Teruel.  It  is  a  wild  uioun 
tainous  region,  and  contains  many  mines  and  uiiueral 
springs.  Area,  2447  square  milee.  CapituI,  CasleUon  do 
la  Plana.     Poji.  288,081. 

Castcllon'  de  la  Pla'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital 
oi  llie  province  of  Ihe  same  name,  is  in  an  cxI.Msivc  and 
fertile  plain  about  2  miles  fn.m  Ihe  .Medilerrauean.  and  40 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Valencia,  with  which  it  in  ronnccled  by  a 
railway.  It  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  straight  streelf,  and 
is  supplied  with  water  by  u  ningnifieent  nqueduel.  It  has  a 
handsome  episcopal  palace,  a  theatre,  a  bofpiial,  uml  fcv- 
eial  convents;  also  mannliietures  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
hempen  fabrics,  sailcloth,  paper,  firearms,  glass,  soap.  etc. 
Francisco  Uibalta,  the  famous  painter,  was  a  native  of  (bia 
town.     Po)).  2(1.123. 

Castelnaudary  (anc.  Sotiomayut),  a  town  of  France, 

de[)artnieiit  of  .\uilc,  is  on  an  eminence  near  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  22  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Carcassonne.  It  has  mauufiie- 
turcs  of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics  and  earlhcnnarc.  The 
canal  here  expands  into  a  coinniodious  basin  13(111  yards  in 
circumference.  This  town  was  founded  on  the  site  of  Sa,. 
lommjiia  by  the  Visigoths,  who  called  it  r.i.truw  Aunim 
Arlmwrum.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  Black  Prince  in 
1355.     Pop.  9075. 

Casteliiuo'vo,  a  city  in  Anslria.  province  of  Halmalia, 
on  Ihc  canal  id"  Callaro  and  the  Bay  of  To]da,  has  ancient 
walls  and  towers.     Pop.  7423. 

C'astelmiovo,  a  market-town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  (ho 

])rovinec  of  jVlessandria,  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Aeti.     It  has  a 

mineral  spring.     Pop.  5011. 

Castel-Sarrasiii,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn-et-darimue,  is  near  the  river  ttaroune,  14  miles  W. 
of  Montauban.  It  was  formerly  fortified.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  serge  and  worsted  stockings.     Pop.  083S. 

Castel  Ter'iniiii,  a  town  of  .'-icily,  in  Ihe  prnvineo 
of  Ciirgenti,  10  miles  N.  of  the  eily  of  (lirgenli.  It  has 
mines  of  rock-salt  and  sulphur.     Pop.  7340. 

Castel'-Vetra'no,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trl- 
pani,  23  miles  ,S.  E.  of  Tn-tpaui.  It  has  several  convents 
and  an  old  castle  and  cathedral.  Articles  of  coral  and  ala- 
baster are  made  here.     Poji.  in  1872,  20,420. 

Castiglio'ni  (Carlo  OtTAvm).  CorsT,  nn  Italian 
jihilolugist,  known  as  the  editor  of  I'lfila's  (lothie  Bible 
(1819),  was  born  in  1784.  He  also  wrote  a  memoir  upon 
the  history  of  the  Arab  cities  of  Africa  (1S26).  Died  April 
10,  18411. 

Castile,  kas-tecl'  [Sp.  CatliUa,  the  "land  of  casllcs"], 
a  former  kingdom  id' Spain,  occupied  the  central  table-land 
of  the  peninsula,  and  was  the  nucleus  and  central  sent  of 
the  Spanish  monarcdiy.  The  kingdom  of  Castile  was  found- 
ed about  1035  by  Ferdinand  I.,  who  conquered  Leon  anil 
annexed  it  to  Castile.  By  the  marriage  of  Fenlinaml  the 
Catholic  with  Isabella  i>f  Castile  in  MIW.  Castile  and  .Ar- 
agon  were  united  into  one  kingdom.  The  Castilians  have 
been  long  distinguished  tor  their  pride  or  haughline«s. 
The  Castilian  dialect  is  considered  ]mrer  than  Iho  dinleels 
spoken  in  other  parts  of  .Spain.  Pop.  3.270.5111.  Caslilo 
was  divided  into  two  portions,  Old  and  Nkw  Ca.stilk  (sco 
below). 

Castile,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wyoming  co., 
N.  v..  oil  the  Erie  R.  R.,  75  miles  N.  W.  of  Corning.  Pop. 
of  village  712;  of  township,  2180. 

Castile,  New  [Sp.  Caiiilla  In  A'licro],  on  old  province 
of  Spain,  theS.  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  has  an 
area  of  21,081  square  miles.  Former  capital.  .Madrid. 
It  is  a  table-land,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sierra  (iuodar- 
rama  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sierra  Morena.  This  range  of 
mountains  is  rich  in  minerals.  The  soil  of  Ibis  region  is 
partly  sterile  and  not  well  watered.  The  plains  nveivc 
little  rain,  and  are  nearlv  destitute  of  trees.  Large  Hooks 
of  sheep  are  raised  here.'  New  Castile  is  divided  into  four 
provinces— viz.  Madriil.  Toledo,  Cucnctt,  ond  (Jundnliijara. 
Pop.  l,28!M4.i. 

Castile,  Old  [Sp.  Cimillla  la  Vii-J'i],  an  old  province 
of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ihe  C.mlnbrian  .Moun- 
tains, on  the  E.  bv  Aragon.  on  Ihc  S.  by  New  Caslile.  nnd 
on  the  W.  bv  Leon.  .Area.  2,MI2  squan-  mile...  "he  sur- 
face is  diversified  bv  several  ranges  of  inountains  ami  high 
table-lands,  which  arc  arid  and  nearly  deslilulc  of  forest*. 
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The  soil  in  many  parts  is  rendered  sterile  by  deficiency  of 
water.  The  chief  rivers  of  this  region  arc  the  Douro  and 
the  Ebro.  Sheep  and  cattle  couistitute  the  principal  riches 
of  the  inhabitants.  Old  Castile  is  divided  into  the  prov- 
inces of  Burgos,  Valladolid.  Palencia,  Avila,  Logronu,  Se- 
govia, Santaudcr,  and  Soria.     Pop.  1,716.193. 

Casti''IIa  (Don  Ramon),  a  general  in  the  Peruvian  war 
of  iudepoudence,  born  Jan.  31,  1797,  after  the  annexation 
of  Peru  to  Bolivia  in  1836  fled  the  country.  lie  returned 
upon  the  restoration  of  independence  in  1S39,  and  became 
finance  minister.  In  the  second  war  with  Bolivia  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  exiled;  he  returned  in  1844,  deposed 
the  dictator  Vivanco,  and  became  president  of  Peru  184.3-51, 
to  which  dignity  he  was  re-elected  in  1855,  and  again  in 
1S58.     Died  May  30,  18G7. 

Castille  (Charles  Hippoi-yte),  a  French  political 
writer  and  novelist,  born  at  Muntreuil-sur-iMer  Nov.  8, 
1820.  He  wrote  a  number  of  romances  in  which  the  in- 
terest is  of  a  dreadful  charactei-,  and  later  biographical 
parallels,  a  history  of  the  Second  Republic  (1854),  and 
political  portraits  (1S56-60). 

Castiiie,  kas-teen',  a  port  of  entry  of  Hancock  co., 
Me.,  is  on  the  E.  side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Penobscot  River,  34  miles  S.  of  Bangor.  It  is  9  miles 
E.  of  Belfast,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  a  custom-house,  and  manufactures  of 
boats,  ships  and  ship  furniture,  cordage,  brick,  etc.  It  has 
a  State  normal  school.  Pop.  including  Castine  township, 
1303, 

Cast'ing  Vote^  the  vote  of  the  president  or  chairman 
of  a  public  assembly,  or  the  Speaker  of  a  legislative  body. 
This  vote  decides  the  question  whenever  there  is  a  tie — 
?.  e.  when  the  votes  of  the  assembly  are  equally  divided. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  never  votes  except  in 
case  the  Senators  are  equally  divided.  The  iSpeaker  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  never  votes  except  in  a 
similar  contingency.  It  is  usual  for  the  Speaker  to  give  a 
casting  vote  in  such  a  way  that  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  reconsidering  its  decision. 

Castle  (kas'l),  [Sax.  castcl  ;  Lat.  cnfi/e??«m,  dimin.  from 
cnstrum,  a  **camp"],  a  name  given  to  a  building  con- 
structed as  a  dwelling,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  repel- 
ling attack.  The  name  is  especially  given  to  buildings  of 
this  kind  constructed  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
castella  of  the  Romans  were  constructed  on  the  model  of 
their  stationary  encampments,  and  may  have  suggested 
the  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  designed  for  mili- 
tary purposes  only.  Traces  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain  of  castles  which  are  ascribed  to  its  aboriginal 
or  early  inhabitants.  Traces  of  Saxon,  and  even  Norman, 
workmanship  are  found  in  structures  originally  Roman. 
But  of  castles  for  residence  as  well  as  defence  few  are  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  Conquest.  The  absence  of  strong- 
holds was  one  reason  why  William  the  Conqueror  so  easily 
became  master  of  England ;  as  a  protection  against  the 
resentment  which  the  conquest  occasioned  most  of  the 
great  Norman  castles  were  built.  As  these  castles  grew  in 
strength  they  afforded  their  possessors  not  only  security 
from  their  fellow-subjects  and  their  subordinates,  but  inde- 
pendence as  regarded  the  monarch.  Similar  conditions  in 
other  countries  led  to  similar  results.  No  small  portion  of 
the  history  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  period  consists  of 
an  account  of  the  attempts  which  were  made  by  the  mon- 
arcbs.to  extirpate  these  dens  of  thieves. 

The  castle  was  generally  surrounded  by  a  moat,  foss,  oY 
ditch  ;  and  that  the  ditch  might  be  readily  filled  with 
water,  the  site  was  usually  the  bank  of  a  river  or  a  lake. 
Inside  the  ditch  mounds  were  constructed,  with  walls  and 
towers,  both  supplied  with  battlements  and  bastions.  The 
gates  were  protected  by  towers  usually  of  great  strength. 
The  bridge  across  the  moat  was  made  to  draw  up  and  down, 
and  the  entrance,  in  addition  to  thick  doors,  was  protected 
by  a  portcullis,  droppcil  down  through  grooves  at  the  sides. 
The  gate  was  further  defended  by  a  barbican  and  by  machico- 
lations. Passing  ihe  external  wall,  one  entered  the  bailey, 
or  ballium,  which  consisted  of  several  courts,  and  contain- 
ed the  barracks,  magazine,  well,  and  chapel.  AVithin  the 
ballium  was  the  donjon,  keep,  or  cit.idel,  a  species  of  in- 
ternal castle,  placed  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to 
afford  a  last  chance  to  the  garrison  when  driven  from  the 
external  works.  The  protection  which  the  castle  afforded 
to  the  retainers  of  a  baron  led  to  the  construction  of  houses 
around  the  moat,  and  to  this  custom  a  very  large  number 
of  the  towns  in  Europe  owe  their  origin. 

Cas'tlebar,  a  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Mayo,  is  on  the  Castlebar  River,  about  HiO  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Dublin.  It  has  an  old  castle,  once  a  stronghold  of  the 
De  Burgh  family  j  also  manufactures  of  coarse  linen.  The 
earl  of  Lucan  has  a  country-seat  near  this  town.  Castlebar 


was  taken  by  the  French  under  Humbert,  in  1798.     Pop. 
3508. 

Castle  Grove,  post-township  of  Jones  co.,  la.    P.  839. 

Castle  Hill  Flautation,  a  township  of  Aroostook 
CO.,  Me.     Pop.  237. 

Cas'tlemaiiie,  a  city  in  Australia,  province  of  Victoria, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  rich  gold-mines,  connected  by  rail 
with  Melhourne,  70  miles  distant.     Pop.  9G83. 

Cas'tle  Peak,  California,  is  a  peak  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, about  lat.  38°  lU'  N.  Its  height  is  estimated  at 
13,000  feet. 

Cas'tlereagh  (Robert  Stewart),  Viscount,  marquis 
of  Londonderry,  an  able  British  Tory  statesman,  born  in 
the  county  of  Down,  Ireland.  June  IS,  1709.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Londonderry.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1704,  and  efficiently  promoted 
the  union  of  Ireland  with  England  in  1800.  In  1802  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  boai'd  of  control  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  war  and 
the  colonies  in  ISOo,  and  fought  a  duel  with  George  Can- 
ning in  1809.  About  this  time  he  was  the  favorite  leader 
of  the  Tory  party,  and  a  political  rival  of  Canning.  He 
entered  the  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool  as  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  in  Feb.,  1812,  and  as  such  was  a  powerful 
director  of  the  coalition  against  Napoleon.  He  represented 
Great  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814,  and  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  1815.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1821,  he  inherited  the  title  of  marquis  of  Londonderry.  He 
committed  suicide  Aug.  12,  1822,  and  left  no  issue.  (See 
his  "Memoirs  and  Correspondence."  8  vols.,  184S.) 

Castle  Rock,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  Col.,  at  the  foot  of 
the  celelirated  Castle  Rock,  32  miles  S.  of  Denver,  on  Plum 
Creek  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  Has  a  court- 
house, I  school-house.  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  1  church,  etc. 
Principal  business,  cattle-raising  and  dairying. 

E.  H.  Stiudv,  Ed.  '*  Doiglas  Co.  News." 

Castle  Rock,  post-tp.  of  Dakota  eo.,  Minn.    Pop.  703. 

Cas'tlcton,  a  township  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1738. 

Castleton,  a  township  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Slaten  Island.  The  township  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  New  Brighton  and  Tompkinsville,  and  a  ''Sailor's 
Snug  Harbor,"  an  asylum  for  the  children  of  seamen, 
several  extensive  dyeing  and  color-printing  establishments, 
and  other  manufacturing  interests.  It  has  many  elegant 
residences  of  New  York  merchants  and  manufacturc\-s. 
Pop.  9504. 

Castleton,  a  post-village  of  Schodack  township.  Reus- 
eelaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Hudson 
River  R.  R.,  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Albany.  It  has  a  national 
bank.     Pop.  580. 

Castleton,  a  post-village  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  Cas- 
tleton River  and  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Sai'atoga  R.  R..  11 
miles  W.  of  Rutland.  It  is  the  seat  of  Castleton  Seminary 
and  a  State  normal  school,  and  has  five  churches,  a 
national  bank,  and  manufactures  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, marbleizcd  slate,  etc.  Pop.  of  Castleton  township, 
3243. 

Cas'tletoivn,  an  English  town,  capital  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.     It  has  a  Danish  fortress.  Castle  Rushen. 

Cas'tlewood's,  a  township  of  Russell  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
18SG. 

Castor.     See  Beaver. 

Cas'tor,  a  remarkable  binary  or  double  star  of  the 
second  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Gemini,  is  called  also 
a  Geminorum.  The  two  stars  rotate  around  their  common 
centre  of  gravity,  and  according  to  Sir  John  Herschel  per- 
form a  rotation  in  253  years. 

Castor,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1000. 

Castor,  a  township  of  Stoddard  eo..  Mo.     Pop.  2785. 

Castor  and  Pol 'lux  [Gr.  Kdaruip  and  TToAfieiJKijs], 
heroes  of  classic  mythology,  called  also  Dioscu'ri  ("  sons 
of  Jove"),  were  twin  brothers.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  or,  as  som*  say,  of  Tyndareus 
and  Leda.  They  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition 
and  the  Calydonian  hunt.  Castor  excelled  in  horseman- 
ship, and  Pollux  in  pugilistic  contests.  According  to  tra- 
dition, Pollux  was  immortal,  and  when  Castor  was  killed 
offered  to  share  his  fate,  and  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
life  by  turns.  They  were  translated  into  or  identified  with 
the  constellation  Gemini,  "  The  Twins." 

Castor  and  Pollux,  the  name  given  to  an  electrical 
meteor  which  sometimes  appears  at  sea,  attached  to  the 
extremities  of  the  masts  of  ships,  under  the  form  of  two 
balls  of  fire.  Sailors  consider  this  phenomenon  a  sign  of 
fair  weather,  but  a  single  ball,  which  is  called  Helena,  ia 
supposed  to  portend  a  storm. 
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Castor  (Antonius),  an  ancient  physician  of  high  repu- 
tation who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  died 
about  80  A.  D.  Pliny  states  that  ho  had  a  botanic  garden, 
the  first  mentioned  in  history. 

Casto'reum,  or  Cas'tor,  a  substance  secreted  in 
glandular  sacs  closely  connected  with  the  reproductive 
organs  of  the  beaver  (Cimtin- JWcr).  JJach  beaver  produces 
two  of  these  sacs  or  pouches.  This  substance  is  used  by 
perfumers,  and  was  formerly  ejtei'ined  a  valuable  remedy 
for  hysteria,  catalepsy,  and  other  diseases.  It  is  an  anti- 
spasmodic. 

Casto'ria,  a  township  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cal.  Pop. 
1184. 

Castor'idiE,  a  family  of  Mammalia  of  the  order  Ko- 
dentia,  comprises  the  beaver  (Cualor),  which  is  the  typical 
genus,  the  coypu  {Mj/ojttitunius),  and  the  musquash. 

Cas'tor  Oil  (Oleum  Rit:ini),  a  fixed  oil  from  the  seeds 
of  the  castor-oil  plant.  The  best  variety  is  obtained  by 
pressure  in  the  cold,  and  is  known  as  cold-pressed  castor 
oil.  But  the  warm-pressed  Italian  oils  arc  the  jileasantest 
as  a  medicine.  In  the  Indies  great  quantities  are  prepared 
by  boiling  the  seeds,  but  the  oil  is  irritating,  dark  in  color, 
and  not  tit  to  use  as  a  medicine.  E.\|)osuro  to  the  sun's 
light  bleaches  the  oil.  When  pure,  castor-oil  is  of  a  light- 
yellow  color,  but  when  of  inferior  quality,  it  has  a  greenish, 
and  occasionally  a  brownish,  tinge.  It  is  sometimes  thick 
and  viscid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  UtiO  (wafer  being 
taken  as  1000).  It  has  a  nauseous  smell  and  a  disagree- 
able taste.  The  principal  acid  present  in  it  is  ricinolic, 
allied  to  oleic  acid. 

The  best  castor  oil  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  purgatives.  In 
doses  of  one  or  two  toa-spoonfuls  it  forms  a  gentle  la.xative, 
while  a  dose  of  a  table-spoonful  will  almost  always  open  the 
bowels  freely.  The  only  olijection  to  the  use  of  castor  oil 
is  its  disagreeable  flavor ;  some  attempt  to  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty by  floating  the  oil  on  hot  coffee,  or  mixing  it  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  sjiioed  syrup  of  rhubarb.  It  is  al.so  much 
used  in  the  arts  as  a  lubricant  for  machinery,  carriage- 
wheels,  and  leather.  In  llindostan  it  is  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  lamp  oil. 

The  CasT(>ii-o(l  Plant  (liiehms  communis)  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Asia  and  of  Northern  .'\frica,  naturalized 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  other  warm  regions.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  Euphorbiacea;,  and  has  panicled 
dowers ;  the  fruit  a  three-celled  capsule,  with  one  seed  in 
each  cell.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  often  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  where  except  in  Southern 
Florida  it  is  only  an  annual,  attaining  a  height  of  three 
to  ten  feet,  highly  ornamental  by  its  stately  growth,  its 
large,  broad,  palmate  peltate  leaves  and  its  purplish  hue. 
In  warmer  climates  it  is  perennial,  and  becomes  arbores- 
cent, attaining  even  thirty  feet  in  height.  From  the  re- 
semblance of  its  seeds  to  an  insect  called  ricinus,  it  re- 
ceived that  name  from  the  Romans.  The  seeds  are  oval, 
and  about  four  lines  long.  They  are  chiefly  valued  f]or  the 
oil  which  they  yield,  on  account  of  which  the  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  Levant,  Spain.  Provence,  the  Indies,  Brazil, 
and  the  U.  S.  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  the  chief  seats  of 
its  culture,  and  St.  Louis  of  the  oil  manufacture  in  the  U.  S. 

Castres,  an  ancient  town  in  the  S.  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  on  the  river  Agout,  U  miles  by  rail  N.  E. 
of  Castelnaudarv.  It  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the 
department,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  consistory, 
having  been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  early  Hugue- 
nots. Castres  has  imjiortant  manufactures  of  cassimcies, 
military  clothing,  cotton  goods,  paper,  soap,  and  copper- 
ware.     Pop,  21,357. 

Cas'tro  (anc.  Mi/li'lcuc),  a  .seaport  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  capital  of  the  island  of  Mytilene,  is  on  its  h. 
coast,  65  miles  N.  W.  of  Smyrna,  It  has  a  large  castle 
and  several  churches  and  mosques.  Souie  remains  of  the 
ancient  Mi/lilene  are  visible  here.     Pop.  15000, 

Cas'tro  del  Rt'o,  a  town  of  Sjiain,  in  Cdrdova,  on 
the  river  Guadajo/.,  21  miles  S,  E,  of  Cfirdova,  The  streets 
are  mostly  wide  and  regular,  and  lined  with  well-built 
houses.  It  has  a  spaeious  church  with  a  high  lower,  two 
eollen-cs,  two  hospitals,  and  several  convents;  also  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  brandy,  wine,  etc. 
Pop.  8852. 

Cas'tro  Giovan'ni  (anc.  Euua),  a  town  of  ^■'^'b;.  •" 
the  province  of  Caltanisctta,  is  on  a  fertile  plateau  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  14  miles  N.  h.  of  talfan.- 
sctta.  Here  is  a  feudal  fortress  of  Saracenic  ongin,  llio 
ancient  Euua  was  the  site  of  the  most  famous  lemple  of 
Ceres,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of  that 
goddess.     Pop.  14,084. 

Castrovilla'ri,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cosenza,  32  mil.s  N,  of  Cosenza,  It  has  an  old 
castle,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  manna,  and  wine.     1  op.  i  JJl. 


Cas'troville,  a  poet-township  of  Monterey  co.,  Cal., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Saliniw  River.  It  in  couiicoud  with 
San  Francisco  by  steamboat.     Pop.  1302. 

Castrovillc,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Medina  co., 
Tc.x.,  on  the  Medina  River.  2.')  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  bau  .An- 
tonio.    It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.      Pop.  515. 

Cast  Steel.    See  Stkei.,  by  A.  h.  IIollkv,  C.  E. 

Castue'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz, 
75  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Badiijoz,  near  the  river  tiuadiuua.  It 
has  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  a  trade  in  fruil  and 
wine.     Pop,  ti221. 

Casuari'ua,  "the  cassowary  tree,"  a  );cnui<  of  trees  of 
the  order  Aiuentacca',  sub-order  Casuarineu',  nioxir  nalivei) 
of  Australia.  Some  of  them  are  largo  trees,  iirodueing 
hard  and  heavy  timber  of  excellent  qnalilr,  which  i>  called 
beef-wood,  from  its  rcseiublauce  to  the  color  of  raw  beef. 
One  species,  the  ('usuurina  effuisttt'/oliti.  grows  wild  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the  peninsula  of  .Malacca,  and  ulhtr 
places.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  which  is  valued  iu  India  for  its 
timber,  which  is  very  durable  ond  hard.  All  Iho  trees  of 
this  genus  have  a  peculiar  njipcaraiice.  having  long,  slender 
creeping  or  drooping  branches,  which  are  jointed,  and 
bear  scales  instead  of  leaves.  The  flowers  have  neither 
caly.\  nor  corolla,  and  the  etamcns  and  pittila  are  in 
sejiarate  flowers. 

Cas'nistry  [from  the  Lat.  rn»uM,  a  "situation"]  is 
that  branch  of  ethics  wliieh  deals  with  delicate  or  per- 
plexing moral  questions,  and  wliieh  supplies  rules  for  re- 
solving the  same,  partly  from  natural  rqiiity,  and  partly 
from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  eoiineils,  KatlnTs.  etc. 
t'asnisfry  has  been  studied  chiefly  by  ancient  Jewish,  niiil 
later  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  generally  call  it 
*•  moral  theology."  Traces  of  it  are,  however,  found  in  the 
jiiiilosophers  of  ancient  tlreece,  but  (lie  healthy  reas<ui  of  an- 
ti(iuity  could  not  enter  into  the  relineinent  ot' iiionilH  found 
in  certain  -lewish  and  Christian  writers.  The  Seliuolinen 
elaborated  it  into  a  science,  and  the  Jesuits  Molina,  Ese(»bar, 
Sanchez,  etc.  became  notorious  for  their  ingenuity  in  the 
construction  of  moral  puzzles,  and  for  the  iliilnonitity  of 
their  solutions.  Certain  Protestant  writers,  as  IJaxter, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  others,  have  written  much  on  these 
subjects  with  a  different  animus.  The  l^niversily  of  Cam- 
bridge has  a  |irof'cssorship  of  this  science,  which  is  now  gen- 
erally regartled  as  practically  obi^olete,  for  most  nioderu 
authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  educated  moral  scuso 
is  the  best  practical  guide  iu  cases  of  conscience. 

Ca'sus  Bcl'li  (a  "case  of  war,"  or,  in  other  words,  a 
"case  justifying  war"),  a  Latin  jihrase  used  to  <lenole  an 
act  or  event  which  involves  war  orjuslilies  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  is  the  reason  alleged  by  one  power  for  waging 
or  declaring  war  against  another. 

Cas'well,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on 
Virginia.  Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Iho 
Dan  and  Ilycootco  rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Irou  ore  is  found,  (irain,  tobacco,  and 
wool  are  important  products.  The  Richmond  and  Ibin- 
viUe  K.  K,  crosses  the  N.  W,  part  of  the  county,  Cnpiinl, 
Yanceyvillc,     Pop,  10,081. 

Caswell,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co„  Ark,     Pop.  220. 

Caswell,  a  township  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.C.  P.  1087. 

Caswell  (Alexis).  1).  D„  LL,|),,  born  Jan,  211.  17«9; 
was  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  lirowu  rnivcrsily  fr.inl 
1828  10  1804.  was  president  of  that  institution  from  IstV- lo 
1872,  and  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  National  .\eademy 
of  Sciences.     Died  at  I'rovidence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  S,  1S77. 

Caswell  (RicnAnii).  an  American  palriol  and  states- 
man, iiorn  in  Jlaivland  Aug.  3,  1720,  n-moved  to  Norlh 
Carolina,  where  he  served  with  distinction  agaiii-l  tbc 
British,  and  subsequently  became  governor  of  the  Sinlc. 
He  assisted  in  framing  the  Federal  Conntitulion  in  lib.. 
Died  Nov.  9,  1780. 

Cat  [a  word  found  in  various  forms  in  many  liido- 
European  and  in  some  other  languages],  a  name  sometimes 
exlciideil  to  the  whole  family  Felidie.  inelnding  the  lion, 
ti-er  lynx,  etc,  sometimes  limited  to  the  smaller  species 
ot'tliatfamilv,  and  sometimes  to  Ibc  genus  A./.,  proper, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  family  by  liav- 
iii"  a  longer  tail  and  four  molar  teeth  on  each  snle  of  the 
umier  jaw.  while  the  others  have  but  three.  I  his  genu, 
includes  the  lion,  tiger,  and  all  the  larger  I elid.e  as  well 
as  the  d<*iestic  cat  and  the  wild-eat  ol  Europe,  but  not 
the  wild-oal  of  America,  which  is  a  lynx. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  original  abode  of  Iho 
domestio  eat  ( W.-s  dour.llr..).  It  ii  .t  untr.-quent ly  e,c„:,r. 
to  a  wild  state,  but  no  properly  wild  specie,  exactly  re  .  m- 
blcs  it.  It  is  asserted  that  the  d"i.ie."lic  oat  of  an  i  i  t 
E'Vi.l  was  the  Feli,  m.i.iiVN/..hi,  a  species  difl^crmg  eonsid- 
erab  y  from  ours.     The  eat  is  «>aroely  mentioned  in  th. 
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authors  of  ancient  Greece.  Rome,  and  Judsea,  and  it  is 
known  that  in  the  earlier  mediieval  period  of  Europe  cats 
were  comparatively  rare  and  costly  animals.  They  seem 
to  have  been  long  known  in  China,  which  affords  a  fine 
variety  with  a  soft  and  beautiful  fur  and  pendulous  ears. 
It  is,  however,  regarded  as  probable  that  the  wild-cat  of 


European  Wild  Cat. 

Europe  and  Asia,  though  somewhat  different  anatomically, 
may  be  the  progenitor  of  the  domestic  cat.  Among  the 
more  remarkable  varieties  are  the  Manx  or  Cornish  cat, 
with  a  merely  rudimentary  tail ;  the  Angora  cat.  with  long 
hair:  the  Maltese  and  Chartreuse  cats,  with  a  bluish-slate 
color,  etc. 

Catacans'tics  [from  the  Gi-,  koto,  "  down  "  or  "  back," 
and  Kaiut.  ••  to  burn '"J  are  the  caustic  curves  formed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  are  so  called  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  diacaustic,  which  are  formed  by  re- 
fracted rays.     (See  Caustic.) 

C'at'acombs  [probably  from  the  Gr.  Kara,  •'  down,"  and 
Ki>;i^7j,  a  "  hollow '*],  a  pit  or  excavation  under  ground,  em- 
ployed usually  as  a  receptacle  for  the  dead.  The  name  is 
applied  especially  to  those  at  Rome,  but  also  to  those  of 
Egypt,  Naples,  Syracuse,  Malta,  and  other  places.  Even 
the  quarries  under  Paris,  now  used  as  charnel-houses,  are 
often  called  by  this  name.  The  earliest  catacombs  of  Rome 
are  believed  by  many  to  date  from  the  persecution  of  Nero, 
and  they  were  probably  all  finished  before  the  fifth  century. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  catacombs  of  Rome  were  orig- 
inally qua.-ries,  but  most  writers  now  admit  that  they  were 
executed  principally  to  sarvo  the  jmrpose  of  burial-places 
for  the  dead,  tombs  or  loculi  being  cut  on  either  side  of  the 
long  galleries  and  transverse  corridors,  which  run  to  great 
distances  through  the  tufa.  Some  writers  assign  them  a 
Jewish  origin.  They  were  also  places  of  refuge  in  times 
of  persecution,  and  Christian  worship  was  no  doubt  often 
held  there.  Still,  the  traditions  of  the  "  Church  in  the 
catacombs."  of  Pope  Stephen's  subterranean  court,  and  his 
final  martyrdom  there,  are  thought  by  many  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  catacombs  abound  in  symbols  and  in- 
scriptions, mostly  of  Christian  origin  and  commemorative 
of  the  dead.  They  have  been  of  late  explored  with  much 
care,  and  the  results  are  very  important  in  the  study  of 
Christian  archaeology.  (See  Bosio,  "Roma  Sotterranea," 
1j32;  Peruht,  "  Les  Catacombes  de  Rome,"  lS52-o3; 
Rossi,  "Roma  Sotterranea  Christiana,"  1S64  ecq.;  Kip, 
*'  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,"  1S54.) 

Catahou'la,  a  parish  of  Louisiana.  Area,  1200  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  navigable 
Tensas  and  Washita  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  other 
streams.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Cotton,  corn, 
and  live-stock  are  raised.  This  parish  contains  Catahoula 
Lake,  which  is  nearly  twenty  miles  long.  Capital  Har- 
risonburg.    Pop.  8-175. 

Catala'ni  (Angelica),  a  celebrated  Italian  singer,  born 
at  Sinigaglia  in  178-1.  She  had  a  voice  of  immense  vol- 
ume, range,  and  flexibility.  Having  made  her  debut  in 
Italy  at  an  early  age.  she  afterwards  performed  with  great 
applause  in  Paris  and  London,  and  amassed  large  sums  of 
money.  She  was  married  to  a  Frenchman  named  Vala- 
bregue.  with  whom  she  resided  for  some  years  in  Parts. 
In  1830  she  retired  from  the  stage.     Died  June  13,  18-i9. 

Catalan'nian  Plain  [Lat.  Coiiipl  Catalauujci],  the 
ancient  name  of  the  wide  plain  surrounding  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,   in    France.      On   this   plain    the    Roman   general 


Aetius  and  his  ally,  Thcodoric  the  Visigoth,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  Attila  in  461  A.  D. 

Cat'alepsy  [from  the  Gr.  Kara,  intensive,  and  Xan^dvio, 
to  **  take"],  a  condition  in  which  a  person  becomes  more 
or  less  completely  unconscious,  but  does  not  fall.  If  stand- 
ing at  the  commencement,  he  remains  so  during  the  attack, 
the  countenance  retaining  the  expression  the  patient 
wore  at  the  outset.  If  the  limbs  of  the  patient  be 
placed  in  a  new  position  by  attendants,  the  position 
is  retained.  This  disease  is  a  rare  one,  and  indeed  is 
probably  not  so  much  a  peculiar  disease  as  a  symp- 
tom of  other  diseases.  It  has  been  observed  in  both 
sexes,  and  may  occur  in  insane  persons  or  in  those 
suffering  with  chorea  and  other  nervous  affections. 
It  has  been  described  as  sometimes  epidemic.  The 
immediate  attack  is  seldom  fatal,  and  is  usually  short, 
but  may  be  indefinitelj'  ])rolonged.  Treatment  must 
be  addressed  to  the  general  condition.  Catalepsy  is 
so  rare  that  its  character  is  not  well  understood. 

Revised  by  Willard  Parker. 
Catali'na,  a  port  of  entry  of  Newfoundland,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Trinity  Bay,  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
though  difiicult  to  approach.     It  has  a  lighthouse  and 
a  fine  Anglican  church.     Pop.  1300. 

Cat'alo^ue  [Or.  KaraAovos  :  Lat.  catalogtts],  a  list; 
an  enumeration  of  the  names  of  books,  stars,  or  other 
things.  The  term  is  used  to  denote  a  list  of  the  books 
contained  in  a  library,  or  of  the  works  kept  for  sale 
by  a  bookseller. 

Catalogte  Raisonxe  (rd-zon-a').  a  French  term 
used  in  statistics,  natural  science,  bibliography,  etc., 
signifies  a  catalogue  of  objects  arranged  in  appropri- 
ate classes.  For  example,  books  are  arranged  under  their 
several  subjects,  with  a  general  abstract  of  the  contents  of 
the  works  where  the  title  does  not  sufficiently  indicate  it, 
thus  serving  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  any  topic.  The  want  of  alphabetical  arrangement 
is  supplied  by  an  index  at  the  end. 

Catalogtesof  Books. — There  is  nothing  connected  with 
]  the  management  of  any  large  public  library  which  can 
compare  in  importance  with  the  character  of  its  catalogues 
of  books.  However  large  and  select  its  stores,  howevei 
able  its  administration,  however  accessible  its  contents  to 
the  student,  its  usefulness  will  be  much  diminished  if  its 
catalogues  be  not  well  arranged,  frequently  revised,  and 
thoroughly  at  the  command  of  those  who  use  them.  "A 
library,"  says  Carlyle.  "  is  not  worth  anything  without  a 
catalogue  ;  it  is  a  Polyphemus  without  any  eye  in  his  head ; 
and  you  must  front  the  difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be, 
of  making  proper  catalogues." 

And  these  difficulties  are  neither  few  nor  small.  "  There 
is."  says  the  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Jewett  (a  most  competent  au- 
thority). **  no  species  of  literary  labor  so  arduous  and  per- 
plexing." Indeed,  many  of  the  largest  libraries  of  ihis 
country  and  Europe  have  entirely  abandoned  the  issue  of 
catalogues:  and  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary in  1872  contented  themselves  with  issuing  a  catalogue 
of  the  authors  whose  works  are  in  their  library,  the  names 
of  the  authors  being  arranged  under  the  various  subjects 
treated  of.  Even  this  meagre  subject-catalogue  is  a  large 
volume.  Not  one  of  the  first-class  libraries  of  Europe,  it 
is  said,  has  a  complete  catalogue  ;  and  many  of  those  which 
are  most  complete  are,  from  their  defective  arrangement, 
of  little  value  to  the  student. 

Catalogues  may  be  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  table  of 
the  names  of  books  and  of  their  authors.  But  the  same 
author  may  have  issued  books  under  two  names,  as  White 
and  Albius.  It  is  the  librarian's  duty  to  be  so  well  in- 
formed in  bibliography  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  works  of 
such  an  author  under  one  head,  and  make  all  necessary 
references.  Again,  the  number  of  anonymous,  pseudon- 
ymous, apocryphal,  and  supposititious  works  is  very  great. 
Even  Voltaire  saw  fit  to  publish  works  under  the  names  of 
other  famous  men.  All  such  matters  it  is  the  part  of  the 
catalogue  to  explain.  Others,  again,  prefer  to  have  books 
catalogued  under  the  heads  of  the  various  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  This  plan  is  of  very  great  use  to  editors  and 
compilers,  and  indeed  to  all  literary  men.  Much  discus- 
sion has  prevailed,  especially  in  France,  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  plans  just  referred  to:  and  among  the 
numerous  class  who  prefer  the  arrangement  by  subjects 
there  is  great  difference  of  ojiinion  as  to  how  the  subjects 
themselves  shall  be  arranged.  For  example,  under  the 
head  of  theological  books,  there  must  be  many  minor  heads 
to  enable  the  reader  conveniently  to  find  in  a  large  library 
the  book  he  may  desire. 

The  plan  of  combining  into  one  both  the  above  systems 
of  cataloguing  was  perfected  by  Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  the 
accomplished  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library.  His 
catalogues  are  arranged  according  to  subjects,  and  at  the 
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end  of  tho  volume  is  a  full  alphabetical  index,  as  well  of 
authors  as  of  all  the  importaut  words  of  each  title.  Good 
judges  pronounce  his  catalogues  the  best  yet  published. 

In  rapidly-growing  libraries  there  is  much  difficulty  and 
exi)ense  in  keeping  tho  catalogues  up  with  the  times.  Va- 
rious plans  have  been  proposed  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
Tho  British  Museum  has  catalogues  interleaved  with  blank 
pages,  on  which  the  names  of  new  books  are  written,  and 
also  slip  or  card  catalogues.  Mr.  Jewett  in  1850  brought 
forward  the  plan  of  having  the  name  of  each  book  sterra- 
typcd  on  a  separate  block,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  insert  the 
names  of  new  books  in  their  proper  places  in  a  new  cata- 
logue without  the  great  e.\pcnse  of  setting  up  type  anew 
for  the  whole  volume. 

Tho  present  approved  plan  of  keeping  up  a  manuscript 
catalogue  is  to  write  the  title  of  each  book  on  a  card,  and 
to  keep  the  cards  so  prepared,  together  with  those  contain- 
ing the  necessary  cross  references,  arranged  alphabetically 
in  drawers.  ( For  tho  subject  of  general  catalogues  of  books, 
see  BiBLioGii.iPHY.)  Chas.  W.  Oreese. 

Catalo'nia  [Sp.  CalaluKa],  an  old  province  of  Spain, 
is  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  France,  on  the  E.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  S.  by  Valencia,  and  on  the  \V.  i)y  Aragon. 
Area,  12,314  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1SC7, 1,714,0.')2.  Capital, 
Barcelona.  The  Pyrenees  extend  along  the  northern  border 
of  this  region,  which  is  extremely  mountainous.  Tho  high- 
est summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  best  culti- 
vated part  of  Spain.  The  orange,  the  olive,  the  grape,  and 
cereal  grains  flourish  here.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the 
Eiiro  and  Llobregat.  Among  its  minerals  are  copper,  co- 
balt, lead,  zinc,  coal,  sulphur,  and  marble.  Catalonia  sur- 
passes every  other  province  of  Spain  in  the  importance  of 
its  manufactures,  the  chief  products  of  which  are  cotton, 
silk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  paper,  firearms,  cordage,  and 
leather.  Catalonia  is  divided  into  the  provinces  (d'  Barce- 
lona, Tarragona,  Lcrida,  and  Gerona.  The  Catalans  speak 
a  peculiar  language,  different  from  tho  Castilian,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  Provencal.  They  surpass  the  other  Spaniards 
in  energy  and  industry.  This  region  was  in  ancient  times 
a  Roman  province  called  llispama  Tan-acunensis.  Tho 
Goths  and  Moors  successively  became  masters  of  it.  In 
1137  it  was  united  with  Aragon  by  a  marriage  of  the  sov- 
ereigns. 

Cataloo'cha,  a  township  of  Haywood  eo.,  N.  C.  P.  198. 

Catal'pa^  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Bignoniacege. 
The  Vatulpa  bujnimloidea  is  indigenous  in  the  Southern 
U.  S.,  and  is  plantctl  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  tho  Northern 
States  and  in  Europe.  It  has  large  cordate  and  pointed 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers  in  open  compound  pauieles.  The 
fruit  is  a  pod  which  is  ofteu  one  foot  long,  and  usually  re- 
mains on  the  tree  all  winter. 

Catalpa,  a  township  of  Culpepereo.,  Va.     Pop.  3388. 

Catal'ysis  [from  the  Gr.  naza,  intensive,  and  Aiiw,  to 
*'  dissolve  "]  is  a  term  ap])lied  in  chemical  physics  to  a  force 
e.xerted  by  one  substance  upon  a  second,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter is  subjected  to  change  or  decomposition,  whilst  the 
former,  or  acting  substance,  remains  comparatively  unal- 
tered, and  does  not  combine  with  it.  The  force,  indeed, 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  mere  *'  action  of  contact."  No 
satisfactory  theory  has  been  brought  forward  to  account  for 
these  changes,  or  to  define  what  the  force  of  catalysis  is. 

Catamaran'  [said  to  mean  ** floating  trees"  in  Sin- 
ghalese], a  sort  of  raft  used  by  the  Hindoos  of  the  Ooro- 
mandel  coast,  is  formed  of  three  planks  or  pieces  of  wood 
lashed  together.  Tho  middle  piece  is  longer  than  the  others. 
The  catamaran,  which  is  propelled  by  a  paddle,  is  used  by 
the  people  of  Madras  to  maintain  communication  between 
the  shore  and  ships  where  the  surf  is  .so  violent  that 
ordinary  boats  are  unsafe.  The  catamaran  is  also  used  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Catamar'ca,  a  province  or  department  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  .\ndes.  The 
soil  is  mostly  fertile,  producing  grain  and  cotton.  Area, 
35,760  square  miles.     Capital,  Catanuirca.     Pop.  110.000. 

Catamarca,  San  Fernando  cle,  the  capital  of  tho 
above  province,  is  about  050  miles  N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Pop.  5150. 

Catamc'nia  (plu.),  [Gr.  from  Kara,  "according  to," 
and  fi>jv,  ••month"],  tho  monthly  sangnineons  uterine  dis- 
charges. Tlicy  commence  in  hot  climates  usually  from  tho 
ago  of  ton  or  eleven,  and  considerably  later  in  eonier  re- 
gions. Each  period  in  a  state  of  health  cotnmnnly  lasts 
from  three  to  six  days.  The  final  cessation  occurs,  with 
some  exceptions,  at  the  ago  of  forty-five  or  fifty. 

Catamount.     See  Pi'M.i. 

Cata'nia,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  Sieiiy,  is  bounded  on 
tho  E.  by  tho  Mediterranean,  on  the  N.  by  Messina,  on 


the  W.  by  Caltanisetta,  and  on  the  S.  by  Note.  Area,  1948 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous.  Among 
its  prominent  features  is  Mount  Etna.  Cunital,  Cutauia. 
Pop.  in  1871,  47«,S50. 

Catania  (anc.  Cnfanal,  a  city  of  Sicily,  capital  of  the 
above  province,  is  beuutitully  situated  on  the  E.  coa«t,  at 
tho  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  31  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Syracuse;  lal. 
37°  28'  N.,  Ion.  15°  5'  E.  It  prcsento  a  noble  a]>p<'arauce 
from  the  sea,  and  is  internally  liuudsome,  being  well  built, 
with  wide  and  straight  streets,  which  are  paved  with  lava. 
Some  of  the  public  buildings  arc  also  constructed  of  luvu. 
It  has  been  several  times  nearly  ruined  by  carlhquakis 
and  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  but  it  has  risen  again  with 
greater  beauty  and  splendor,  and  is  now  perhaps  ihe  fineBt 
city  of  Sicily.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the  cathe- 
dral, rebuilt  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1093;  the  town- 
liall;  the  university,  founded  in  1445;  ami  the  grand  Ilenc- 
dictine  convent  and  church  of  San  Xicculo.  Catania  ka> 
about  fifty  churches,  several  hospitals,  and  u  college  of  arta. 
In  a  fine  square  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  is  a  slatuc  of  an 
elephant  formed  of  lava.  The  harbor,  which  was  formerly 
good,  has  been  partly  choked  by  lava  from  Mount  Etna. 
Tins  city  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics,  and 
of  articles  and  wares  formed  of  amber  and  lava.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  grain,  wine,  silk,  olives,  manna,  figs, 
soda,  and  snow  from  Mount  Etna.  The  ancient  i'aluint  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  or  Greeks,  and  was  nearly  as 
old  as  Borne.  It  was  taken  by  the  .-Vtheuiau  general  Nieias 
about  413  B.  C,  and  was  an  im]iortant  city  under  Ihe  Ko- 
mans,  who  adorned  it  with  magnificent  edifices.  The  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct,  a  tcmjde  of  Ceres,  and  a  large  am- 
phitheatre are  still  visible  here.  C«tunia  was  severely  in- 
jured by  earthquakes  in  1093,  1783,  and  1818.  Pop.  iu 
1872,81,397. 

Catauza'ro  (formerly  called  Calabria  DItrriore 
II»),  a  province  of  Southern  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  province  of  Cosenza,  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Taraiilo, 
on  the  ,'^.  by  tho  province  of  lleggio,  and  on  the  \V .  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Area,  2158  square  miles.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  the  climate  healthy.  The  chief  products  are 
wool,  cotton,  linen,  cheese,  butter,  hen»|».  oil.  silk.  wine,  and 
lumber.     Chief  town,  Catauzaro.     Pop.  in  187  1.  412,220. 

Catanza'ro,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  nf  the 
same  name,  is  finely  situated  on  a  mountain  near  the 
Gulf  of  Squillace.  33' miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Cosenza.  It  has  an 
old  castle  of  the  Norman  period,  a  cathedral,  a  large  col- 
lege, and  a  royal  academy  of  sciences.  Many  of  its  public 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  I78.'i.  Hero 
are  manufactures  of  velvet  and  of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Po]i.  in  1872,  21,901. 

Cataplasm.     See  Poii.tioe. 

Cal'apHit  (hat.  cii((i;jii/(n,  from  the  Gr.  larii,  intensive, 
and  irdAAiu,  to  ••  hurl  "],  an  engine  of  war  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  discharging  arrows.  We  are  not  able,  from  any 
descriptions  the  ancients  have  left  us.  to  form  any  exact  i<lea 
of  either  the  catapult  or  Ihe  ballisla.    It  Bpi>ears  that  iu  the 

catapult  a  rojie,  suddenly  freed  I'r great  teusion.  gave 

impulse  to  an  arrow  (daced  in  a  groove.  There  were  great 
catapults,  fixed  upon  a  scaffold  with  wheels,  which  were 
used  in  sieges,  and  small  ones,  carried  in  the  hand,  which 
wero  emploved  in  the  field.  Originally,  ballistic  were  cm- 
ployed  to  throw  stones,  and  catapults  to  shoot  darts;  but 
the  terms  were  ofteu  euufouuded  by  the  later  Roman  writers. 

Cat'arnct  [Gr.  KoTapp<i«T>|t.  from  nori,  "down,"  and 
p.jy.u|u..  to  "break,"  so  named  because  the  nneienls  be- 
lievcd  that  a  kind  of  veil  fell  down  within  the  eye,  obscur- 
ing vision],  an  opaque  state  of  Ihe  crystalline  Icus  of  Ihe 
eye,  of  its  eapsnie,  or  both.  Cataracts  are  thus  lenticular, 
capsular,  or  lenticulo-eai.sular.  Various  other  kinds  ate 
enumerated,  such  as  the  soft  calaraci,  in  which  Ihe  Ku.-  is 
soft,  and  sometimes  even  liquid  ;  the  hard  calarael.  when 
the  lens  may  be  as  hard  as  bone,  with  many  ol  lulermediatc 
consistencv."  Lamellar  ealaraet  allWIs  a  limited  part  of 
one  or  more  of  Ihe  lamelhv.  or  layers  of  Ihe  lens.  "  i-old- 
leaf  cataract"  is  of  a  shining  yellow,  and  couiaies  cb....s- 
teriuo  and  crvstallinc  degeneration  iiroduets  t  ai:in..t  .s 
generally  while,  but  sometimes  is  brown,  black,  bluifli, 
silverv,  etc.     It  sometimes  bus  a  (.early  lusln'. 

Cataract  begins  in  a  gradual  iu.pairuient  ol  vision,  son.- 
months  generallv  elapsing  beforo  sight  ■»  I'"'-  1  '"•  l'»l"' 
is  sensitive  to  light  and  atropia.  vision  he.ug  clc.re,!  when 
the  punil  is  large.  There  is  no  |>»in  or  mloleranec  of  llghl. 
ThepiLlienl  sees  as  in  a  misi.  Ul  almost  always  can  j.cr- 
ecive'  at  least  the  presence  of  light.  The  l-up.'"  "•■  "•"•'"•. 
tion  is  seen  to  bo  opaque,  but  the  eye  ,.  Dcthcr  hardened 
nor  .softened  and  thU.:xpr.ssi.n.  of  Ihe  face  1,  quite  nalura^ 

One  or  both  eyes  may  have  eaiaraC.     It  is  •""    J,"";' ' 

in  elderlv  persons,  but  may  ur  at  any  age  ;  children  .  o 

ometimes  born  with  il.     .Medical  IreaimenI  for  eatarse.  .. 
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useless,  but  the  skilful  surgeon  can  treat  the  disease  often 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  operation  is  either  (1)  ex- 
traction (pf  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  (2)  depression  or 
couching  of  the  same,  or  (^J)  laceration  with  appropriate 
iastruments.  with  a  view  of  inducing  absorption  of  the 
diseased  jiart.  This  last  ojjeration  is  the  most  common, 
and  often  is  the  only  one  admissible.  Great  care  should 
bo  taken  for  a  long  time  to  prevent  inflammatory  action. 
The  place  of  the  Ions  is  supplied  by  a  kind  of  spectacles 
called  cataract  glasses.  By  these  means  the  sight  is  often 
to  a  great  degree  restored. 

Retised  by  Willard  Parker. 

Cataracts  and  Rapids.  The  regular  slope  of  the 
river-bed  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  more  inclined  and 
rocky  planes,  over  which  the  stream,  flowing  wilb  increased 
velocity,  forms  rapids,  or  by  abrupt  and  nearly  perpendic- 
ular walls,  from  which  the  foaming  water  descends  from 
rock  to  rock,  or  in  a  single  leap,  in  imposing  cataracts  or 
picturesque  water/alls.  Usage,  however,  often  confounds 
these  names.  The  famous  cataracts  of  the  Nile  are  merely 
rapids,  which  impede,  but  do  not  entirely  pi-event,  naviga- 
tion. The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
the  great  falls  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and,  the  grandest 
of  all,  the  rapid.s  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Long  Sault  and 
Lachine,  above  Montreal,  are  among  the  noblest  examples 
in  our  American  rivers. 

The  highest  waterfalls  are  found  in  mountainous  regions 
in  the  upper  course  of  rivers;  the  largest  in  their  middle 
course.  Among  the  first,  that  of  the  Yoseraite,  in  Califor- 
nia, is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  It  falls  from  an  al- 
most perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  over  2500  feet  high  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  forming  three 
cataracts,  the  first  descending  by  a  single  leap  of  1500  feet 
on  a  shelf  of  rock,  from  which  it  makes  a  series  of  cascades 
and  a  final  plunge  of  450  feet  to  the  base  of  the  precipice. 
The  Keelfuss,  in  Norway,  near  the  Sognefiord,  the  highest 
fall  in  Europe,  has  an  uninterrupted  descent  of  2000  feet, 
and  the  Cascade  of  Gavarnie,  in  the  Central  Pyrenees,  falls 
from  a  height  of  over  1300  feet;  the  Staubbaeh,  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  from  a  DOO-feet  wall,  and  is  reduced  to  spray 
before  reaching  the  ground.  In  the  Falls  of  Tequendama. 
in  the  Andes  of  New  Granada,  the  river  Bogota,  compressed 
in  a  chasm  thirty  feet  wide,  precipitates  itself  500  feet  into 
a  deep  recess  amidst  the  most  gorgeous  tropical  vegetation. 

Among  the  great  cataracts  of  the  middle  course  of  rivers 
Niagara  takes  the  first  rank  by  the  volume  of  its  waters, 
presenting  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  river  over  half  a  mile 
wide  pouring  itself  in  two  magnificent  sheets  from  a  height 
of  160  feet  into  the  whirlpool  below.  The  Shoshouee 
Falls  in  the  Snake  River  branch  of  the  Columbia  in  Idaho, 
the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambese  in  the  heart  of  South 
Africa,  the  Falls  of  the  Cavery  in  Southern  India,  which 
fall  500  feet  in  seven  magnificent  cascades,  the  newly  dis- 
covered and  splendid  Cataract  of  Kaietcur,  in  British  Gui- 
ana, formed  by  a  large  affluent  of  the  Essequibo,  which  jumps 
in  a  single  foaming  sheet  of  water  into  a  vast  basin  740  feet 
below,  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  though  but  60  feet  high,  all 
are  said  to  equal  in  picturesque  beauty,  though  not  in 
grandeur,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Arnold  Gcyot. 

Catarrh'  [from  the  Gr.  Kara,  "down,"  and  pew,  to 
"flow"],  in  medical  language  is  a  condition  characterized 
by  hypencmia  (or  congestion)  of  the  blood-vessels  of  any 
mucous  surface,  with  great  increase  of  the  proper  secretion 
of  the  part.  Thus,  there  may  be  catarrh  of  the  nose,  the 
throat,  the  air-passages,  the  bowels,  the  vagina,  the  blad- 
der, or  the  urethra;  hut  in  popular  language  "catarrh" 
designates  either  a  "  cold  "  in  general,  a  '*  cold  in  the  head," 
or  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  posterior  nares  (nostrils)  and 
throat.  Catarrhs  in  general  arise  from  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet  and  to  sudden  atmospheric  changes.  They  are 
most  common  in  persons  who  are  ill-fed,  and  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  out-of-door  exercise.  The  variety  of  ca- 
tarrh known  as  a  "cold"  is  by  no  means  always  easy  of 
cure.  The  popular  belief  that  "  a  cold  must  have  its  run  " 
has  some  foundation.  Hot  foot-baths,  laxatives,  sedatives, 
demulcents,  mild  stimulants,  or  diaphoretics  may,  however, 
prove  useful  in  many  cases.  Judicious  exercise,  bathing, 
and  life  in  the  open  air  tend  to  overcome  the  morbid  in- 
clination to  take  cold  from  which  some  patients  suffer. 
Chronic  catarrh  of  the  posterior  nostrils  is  an  obstinate 
disease,  best  treated  by  systematic  exerei:^e  and  attention 
to  other  hygienic  conditions,  and  by  the  use  of  salt  water 
as  a  nasal  douche.    (See  Nostrils.)     AVillard  Parker. 

Catasau'qua,  a  post-borough  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Lehigh  River  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  ;i  miles  N. 
of  AUentown  ;  it  is  also  on  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna 
R.  R.,  and  ia  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Catusauqua  and 
Fogelsville  R.  Re.  It  contains  about  seven  churches,  one 
national  bank,  two  machinc-ehope,  two  rolling-mills,  and 
five  blast  furnaces.   It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  P.  2853. 


Catas'trophe  [Gr.  kotoo-tpo^^,  from  Karao-Tpei^w,  "to 
overturn  "],  the  final  event  of  a  drama  or  romance,  to  which 
the  other  events  are  subsidiary  ;  a  disastrous  revolution  or 
event;  a  calamity;  an  unfortunate  conclusion.  The  term 
is  used  by  geologists  to  denote  a  violent  convulsion  or  phys- 
ical revolution,  causing  the  elevation  or  subsidence  of  ])or- 
tions  of  the  globe,  and  the  destruction  of  large  tribes  or 
multitudes  of  animals. 

Cataw'ba,  the  name  of  an  excellent  wine  of  a  rich 
muscadine  flavor  which  is  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  It  is  made  of  the  Catawba  grape,  which  originated 
probably  near  the  Catawba  River  in  North  Carolina.  This 
grape,  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  dessert,  is  red  or  cop- 
per-colored. The  first  person  who  cultivated  it  extensively 
for  wine  was  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
vineyai-ds  covered  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the 
environs  of  that  city.  The  Catawba  grape  flourishes  in 
the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  this  wine  is  produced  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  climate 
and  soil  of  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape.  The  best  sparkling  Catawba  is  considered  nearly 
equal  to  champagne. 

Catawba,  or  Great  Catawba,  a  river  of  the  U.S., 
rises  in  McDowell  co.,  N.  C,  and  flows  nearly  eastward  to 
Iredell  CO.  It  afterwards  runs  southward  into  South  Caro- 
lina, and  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  York  and  Chester 
counties.  Below  Rocky  Mount  it  is  called  the  Wateree. 
Its  length  from  its  source  to  Rocky  Mount  is  250  miles. 

Catawba,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  North  Carolina.  Area, 
250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the 
Catawba  River,  and  is  also  drained  by  the  Little  Catawba. 
The  surface  is  diversified;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  wheat, 
and  wool  are  important  products.  Iron  ore  and  marble  are 
found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Western  R.  R.  Capital, 
Newton.     Pop.  10,984. 

Catawba,  a  township  of  York  eo.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2893. 

Catawba,  a  post-twp.  of  Roanoke  co.,  Va.     Pop.  845. 

Catawba  Indians,  a  once  warlike  tribe  in  the  Car- 
olina?, now  represented  by  a  few  half-breeds  on  a  reserva- 
tion near  the  Catawba  River.  They  were  always  friendly 
to  the  whites  and  hostile  to  their  Indian  enemies.  Their 
language  was  akin  to  that  of  the  Creeks. 

CataAvba  Island,  a  post-twp.  of  Ottawa  co.,  0.  P.  515. 

Catawba  Springs,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C.  P.  2097. 

Catawis'sa,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the  Danville 
Hazelton  and  Wilkesbarre  and  the  Catawissa  R.  Rs.,  52  miles 
S.  E.  of  Williamsport.  Here  are  several  iron-works.  The 
scenery  is  very  fine.     Pop.,  including  township,  1014. 

Cat-Bird  (  Tardus  fcUiox),  a  bird  common  in  the  U.  S., 
is  related  to  the  mocking-bird,  which  it  resembles  in  its 
vocal  powers.  It  derives  its  common  name  from  a  note  or 
cry  which  it  utters.  It  occurs  iu  the  Middle  States  as  a 
summer  bird  of  passage,  and  breeds  in  gardens  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  dwelling-houses.  The  color  of  its  upper  plu- 
mage is  dark  gray  or  slate-color.  It  is  serviceaVde  to  man 
in  devouring  iuseets  and  worms.  It  sometimes  imitates 
the  song  of  other  birds,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  boldness 
and  vivacity. 

Catch,  a  kind  of  music  for  men's  voices;  a  sort  of 
round  or  fugue  intended  for  convivial  parties.  This  kind 
of  music  is  chiefly  English,  and  wa.s  esjiecially  popular  in 
Charles  II.'s  time.  The  efl"eet  of  the  best  catches  is  very 
fine. 

Catch-drains,  open  drains  across  a  declivity  to  inter- 
cept the  surface-water.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
uuder-drains  across  a  declivity. 

Cateau,  Le,  or  Cateau-Cambresis,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  Nord,  on  the  river  Selle.  14  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Cambrai.  It  is  well  built,  and  was  formerly 
fortified.  It  has  manufactures  of  shawls,  merinoes,  and 
calicoes.  The  important  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  was 
concluded  here  between  Henry  II.  of  Prance  and  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  iu  1559.     Pop.  9974. 

Catechet'ical  Schools,  a  name  given  to  the  ancient 
Christian  schools  of  theology,  of  which  the  principal  were 
those  of  Alexandria  (160-400  A.  D.)  and  Antioch  (from  290 
A.  D.  through  the  fifth  century).  The  most  noted  teachers 
in  the  great  school  of  Alexandria  were  Clement  and  Origen, 

Cat'echism  [from  the  Gr.  Kanjxe'aj.  to  "sound  into" 
one's  ears,  to  "  instruct  orally  '"],  an  arrangement  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  generally  designed  to  teach  religioiis 
doctrine  to  the  young.  Catcehetio  instruction  has  long 
prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  the  ratechumeus  (or  persons  receiving  instruction 
preparatory  to  baptism  1  constituted,  according  to  several 
of  the  Fathers,  a  separate  order  in  the  membership  of  the 
Church.    -This  order  comprlBed  both  the  children  of  be- 
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lievers  and  adults  from  heathen  society  who  desired  admis- 
sion into  tho  Cluirch.  What  would  now  be  called  catechisms 
■were  used  to  some  extent  in  those  remote  times.  Catechisms 
were  used  in  the  Middle  A<;es  by  the  Waldenses,  and  later 
by  tho  Bohemian  Brethren.  It  has  been  said  that  tho 
catechisms  of  Luther  (1518-29)  were  the  first  which  re- 
ceived this  name,  but  this  [loint  is  not  quite  certain.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  long  used  catechisms,  though 
called  by  other  names.  Koro  of  St.  Gall  in  the  eighth 
century  prepared  one  of  tho  earliest  in  the  German  lan- 
guage Tho  principal  catechisms  of  hiter  times  have  been 
those  of  Luther  (the  Exposition  of  1518,  the  Catechism  of 
15211,  the  Smaller  and  Lar^'er  Catechism  of  152'J),  still  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  Lutheran  Church;  Calvin's  cate- 
chisms, tho  Smaller  and  Larger  (15:!6-:j'J);  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  (15G2),  (Keformed);  that  of  CEcolampadius 
(1515),  of  Erasmus  (15i7),  of  Leo  Jud;e  (155:1);  the  Triden- 
tine  Catechism  (loliCi),  a  standard  in  the  ll.imau  Catholic 
Church;  the  Anglican  catecliisms — tho  Larger  (Latin 
1570),  the  Shorter  or  Middle  Catechism,  and  the  Smaller, 
which,  with  a  few  changes,  is  published  in  the  Bcjok  of 
Common  Prayer  ;  the  British  Presl>yterian  catechisms — 
the  Shorter  (1047)  and  Larger  (llltS),  which,  with  the 
Westminster  Confession  (Iflili),  aro  standard  books  with 
most  Presljytcriau  churches  in  the  U.  .S.  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Russian  Church  has  a  *■  Primer  f(jr  Children"  (172(1) 
and  a  '*  Shorter"  and  *' Longer  Catechism"  ( !8:iU).  Besides 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  three  Wesleyan  catechisms 
prepared  by  Richard  Watson,  and  the  three  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  catechisms  (New  York,  1S52).  The  num- 
ber of  symbolical  or  authorized  standard  catechisms  of  tlie 
various  churches  is  quite  large,  besides  an  immense  num- 
ber of  private  or  unauthorized  works  of  the  kind. 

Revised  by  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Cat'echll  [etymology  uncertain],  a  material  employed 
in  tanning  leather,  as  a  coloring-matter,  and  medicinally 
as  an  astringent.  The  catechu  of  commerce  is  derived 
from  East  Indian  trees,  such  as  the  catechu  tree  (Acacia 
Catechu) ;  also  from  the  areca-palm  and  various  other  trees. 
It  is  known  in  India  by  the  name  kutt  (our  cutch).  Tho 
heart-wood  of  the  former  (now  naturalized  in  .Jamaica) 
yields  catechu  by  cutting  it  into  chijis  and  l)oiling  in  water, 
straining  tho  liquid  from  time  to  time,  and  adding  fresh 
chijis,  till  the  extract  is  of  sutRcient  eonsistenco  to  be  poured 
into  moulds  of  a  square  or  circular  shape;  or  when  of  the 
thickness  of  tar  it  is  allowed  to  harden,  and  is  formed  into 
balls  about  the  size  of  oranges.  The  catechu  manufacturers 
in  India  move  to  different  parts  of  the  country  at  difl'crent 
seasons,  and  erect  huts  in  the  jungles,  where  they  carry  on 
their  operations.  The  catechu  free  abounds  in  Bombay 
and  Bengal  and  in  Burmah  and  Siam,  and  is  a  small 
thorny  tree,  with  a  rcmndish  head.  Its  supwood  is  yellow, 
the  heart  darli  red.  Catechu  is  brittle,  soluble  in  water, 
and  possesses  an  astringent  taste,  but  no  odor.     It  affords 

Siermanent  colors,  and  is  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  blacks, 
jrowns,  fawns,  draljs,  and  greens.  It  contains  much  tannin, 
■which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  called  mimo-tannic  acid,  also 
catechuie  acid,  which  can  be  isolated  in  white  silk,v  crys- 
tals. This  latter  acid  is  often  called  eatechine,  and  is  of 
important  use  when  catechu  is  employed  as  a  dyestnff.  It 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  earthy  substances,  but  its 
solubility  in  water  and  alcohol  at  once  show  their  presence. 
The  catechu  of  the  betel-uut  is  obtained  by  boiling  first  tho 
nuts,  and  then  the  extract.  A.  first  boiling  of  the  nuts 
yields  a  black  catechu,  called  kassu;  and  a  second  boiling, 
after  the  nuts  are  dried,  a  yellowish  kind,  called  eoury, 
which  is  the  best.  The  former  appears  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  Ceylon  catechu,  in  circular  fiat  cakes.  Gain- 
bir  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  kind  of  catechu,  and  is  frequently 
called  "pale  catechu."  Kino  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  catechu,  which  it  much  resembles. 

Catechu'inen  [6r.  itanixouMeiw],  a  person  who  is 
learning  the  elements  of  any  science,  but  especinlly  one  who 
is  receiving  instruction  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church.  Catechumens  were  anciently  divided 
into  three,  or,  as  some  writers  say.  four  classes.  The  pro- 
bation commonly  lasted  from  two  to  three  years,  although 
it  was  frequently  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  com]iass.  It 
w.as  assumed  that  tho  children  of  Christian  |iarents  required 
lees  instruction  than  Jewish  converts,  and  Jewish  converts 
less  than  the  heathen. 

Cat'cgory  [from  the  Gr.  kut^y"?'"'  •"  "accuse."  and 
hence  to  "  affirm  strongly  ;"  Lat.  prirdieameiitum'].  In 
philosophical  terminology  the  categories  are  the  ultimate 
classes  in  which  all  objects  of  knowledge  can  be  systemat- 
ically arranged.  Philosophy  and  scii'nee.  acknowledging 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  nil  things  individually,  re- 
duce objects  to'clasRCB;  and  when  we  gain  knowledge  of 
tho  class,  wo  have  a  formal  or  general  knowledge  of  its  eon- 
etituent  objects.  This  attempt  to  render  knowledge  in  some 


sense  universal  has  been  made  in  the  pbilasopby  of  all  ages, 
and  baa  given  rise  to  various  systcnn  of  categorio— liter- 
ally, things  that  may  be  affirmed.  Arigiolle  ecems  to  have 
been  the  lirst  of  the  Greeks  to  make  anvlhing  like  a  com- 
plete classification  of  them.  He  makes  tbem  ten  in  num- 
ber— viz.  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place. 
time,  position,  possession,  action,  ponsivily.  Thin  «ypl.  m 
was  unquestioningly  received  for  a  long  time,  but  modern 
criticism  has  shown  that  there  may  bo  many  predicates 
which  could  not  be  contained  in  any  of  these  galigoriis. 
Accordingly,  Kant  and  others  have' attempted  to  make 
better  classes.  Kant  makes  twelve  ciUegorics,  in  four 
classes  of  three  species  each — viz.,  singularity,  pluralitr, 
and  universality;  reality,  unreality,  and  iudefiniteuets; 
substance,  dependence,  and  reiution  ;  possibility,  exist- 
ence, and  necessity.  Various  other  arrangements  have 
been  proposed,  but  criticism  has  shown  that  thus  far.  per- 
haps, none  are  perfect.  It  is  remarkable  that  tho  cate- 
gories of  the  Hindoo  philosopher  Kanilda  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Aristotle.  Kanada  jprobably  liied  beforu 
the  time  of  Aristotle.  (See  Max  Mt'i.i.Kii'a  piii)er  on  '•  In- 
ilian  Logic,"  appended  to  AiicUBiauop  Tnoiieo!i'8  "  Laws  of 
Thought.") 

Catc'na  [Lat.  catena,  a  '•  chain  "],  in  biblical  literature, 
is  a  commentary  made  up  of  selections  from  various  writers. 
The  number  of  catena!  is  very  considerable,  and  some  are 
of  great  antiquity.  Perhaps"  the  most  ei  lebrated  is  the 
"Catena  Aurea"  (i.e.  "Golden  Chain")  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Cat'ciiary  [from  the  Lat.  oKcno.n"  chain"], the  curve 
formed  Ijv  a  cord  or  flexible  chain  of  uniform  density  and 
size  when  suspended  or  allowed  to  hang  freely  from  two 
fixed  ]i(jiuts.  This  curve  was  first  noticed  by  Galileo,  but 
ho  imagined  it  to  be  the  same  as  tho  parabola.  Its  true 
nature  was  first  demonstrated  by  James  Bernoulli.  It  bos 
several  remarkaSlc  properties,  one  of  which  is  that  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  lower  than  that  of  any  curve  of  equal  peri- 
meter and  with  the  same  fixed  points  frir  its  <'Xtremilies.  It 
is  interesting  on  account  <d"  tlic  light  it  throws  on  tho  theory 
of  arches,  and  by  reason  of  its  application  to  the  construc- 
tion of  suspension  bridges. 

t'at'<>rpinar.      See  Entomoloov,  by  Pkof.  Sa.vborx 

TEXNiV.  A.  .M. 

Catt'sby  (Mauk),  F.  K.  S.,  an  English  naturalist  and 
artist,  born  in  !il7y.  He  visited  America  in  1710, and  after 
his  return  to  England  published  a  "Natural  History  of 
Carolina,  Florida,  etc.."  with  colored  figures  drawn  and 
etched  by  himself.     Died  Dee.  24,  174U. 

Cat-fish  il'itnrltntiiK),  a  well-known  peuus  of  fresh- 
water fishes,  of  the  family  .^ilurida*.  coliqirisitig.  it  is  said, 
thirty  or  more  species  in  the  1'.  S.,  divided  by  some  id"  the 
later  authors  into  several  genera,  as  Amivnin,  Ichthnlurua, 
lIopIaiUiuH,  etc.  They  are  also  calleil  bull-heads  and  pouts. 
Some  of  them  arc  armed  with  sharp  spines.  It  is  said  that 
cat-fish  have  been  taken  in  the  Mississippi  weighing  more 
than  two  hundred  ]iounds.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  very 
savory  as  food.  Tho  sea  cat-fish  ((latrieiliy  marinut)  is 
kindred  to  the  above  genus,  and  is  a  fine  fish  for  the  table. 

C'at'gllt,  a  material  employed  for  the  strings  of  violins 
and  other  musical  instruments,  for  the  cords  used  by  clock- 
makers,  bow-strings,  fishing-lines,  and  for  bclt-stilching  in 
mills,  etc.  It  is  generally  ]irepared  from  the  intestines  of 
sheep,  and  sometimes  from  those  of  the  horse  and  ass.  It 
is  prepared  by  an  elaborate  nroeess,  and  preserved  from 
putrefaction  by  treating  it  witli  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali. 
The  best  violin-strings  arc  manufuelurcd  in  Italy,  and  are 
called  Uomau  strings. 

Ca'tha,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tho  natural  order  Oelas- 
traccio.  The  Catha  ednlii,  ivhich  the  Arabs  call  llidi.  is 
a  shrub,  a  native  of  Arabia,  having  narcotic  and  slimulai- 
ing  leaves,  which  are  eaten  by  the  Arabs.  They  also  umko 
a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  which  is  used  as  a  beverage. 

ratli'ari  [Gr.  KaOapo.'.  the  "pure"],  a  name  applied  at 
dillVreiit  times  to  various  sects  of  Christians,  such  as  the 
Novalians  of  the  third  century,  and  to  the  Albigenses, 
Patarenes,  Waldenses,  and  others  in  the  twelfth  ernlury. 
Tho  name  is  analogous  to  ••  Puritans."  and  wns  appurrntly 
in  some  eases  assumed,  and  in  others  ironually  conferred 
in  consequence  of  their  |.rofessed  aim  nt  greater  purity  of 
life  than  was  ordinarily  nttaine.l.  The  Cnihan  i.ioi.er  were 
Dualists,  and  were  perhaps  of  Slavonic,  possibly  of  ri'mole 
Gnostic,  origin.  They  appeared  in  Italy  >n  the  eleventh 
century,  and  attained  their  greatest  prosperity  in  houlhcm 
France,  where  Ihev  were  confounded  with  the  Albigense., 
and  were  exterminated  with  them  in  lb-  ihil-leenth  century. 
Tho  strict  Calhari  held  no  properly,  abslnined  from  mar. 
riage,  war,  and  tho  killing  of  animal.,  and  rejected  water- 
baptism. 

Cath'arine,  a  poit-lownsbip  of  Schuyler  co.,  ^.  i. 
Pop.  1629. 
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Catharine,  a  township  of  Blair  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  907. 

Catharine  de'  Medici  [Fr.  Catherine  de  Midicis], 
queen  of  France,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1519.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  who  was  a  nephew  of 
Pope  Leo  X.     She  was  married  in  1633  to  a  son  of  Francis 

1.  of  France,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  II.  in  1547. 
On  the  death  of  her  son,  Francis  II.,  in  1500,  she  became 
regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Charles  IX.,  who 
was  her  son.  She  was  ambitious,  crafty,  and  perfidious, 
and  made  bad  use  of  her  power.  Her  intrigues  promoted 
the  civil  or  religious  war  by  which  France  was  for  many 
years  afflicted.  She  also  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
instigators  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug., 
1572).  Died  Jan.  5,  1589.  (See  Eugexio  Albert,  "Vita 
di  Caterina  de'  Medici,"  1S34.) 

Catharine  Howard.     See  Henry  YIII. 

Cath'arine  [Russ.  Ek(iterina\  I,,  empress  of  Russia, 
was  born  of  poor  parents  atKingen,  near  Borpat,  in  Livonia, 
April  15, 1684.  Her  first  husband  was  a  subaltern  Swedish 
officer.  She  was  taken  a  captive  by  the  Russians  in  1702, 
and  was  married  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1711.  Peter,  hav- 
ing invaded  Turkey  in  1711,  was  reduced  by  want  of  pro- 
visions to  a  critical  position,  from  which  he  was  extricated 
by  Catharine,  who  bribed  the  Turkish  vizier.  She  was 
crowned  as  empress  in  1724,  and  died  May  17,  1727.  Her 
daughter  Elizabeth  became  empress. 

Catharine  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  bom  at  Stettin  May 

2,  1729,  was  a  daughterof  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  She 
was  married  in  1745  to  Peter,  a  nephew  and  heir  of  Eliza- 
beth, empress  of  Russia.  They  soon  quarrelled  and  became 
estranged  from  each  other.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in 
1701,  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Peter  III.  In  July,  1762, 
he  was  assassinated  by  conspirators,  of  whom  Catharine 
was  probably  an  accomplice,  and  she  assumed  sovereign 
power,  for  which  she  was  qualified  by  superior  talents  :  but 
she  was  a  woman  of  very  dissolute  character.  She  admin- 
istered the  government  with  energy  and  success,  and  in- 
creased both  the  extent  and  power  of  the  empire.  She 
co-operated  with  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  partition  of 
Poland  in  1772,  and  in  the  second  partition  of  179.1.  The 
Russians  were  victorious  in  a  war  against  the  Turks,  which 
was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Kainanlji  in  1774.  She  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  scientific  men.  ShediedXov.  17,  1790,  and 
was  succeeded  by  her  son.  Paul  I.  "Her  capacity,"  says 
Lord  Brougham,  "was  of  an  exalted  order.  Iler  judgment 
was  clear  and  sure.  The  history  of  princes  affords  few  ex- 
amples of  such  force  of  character  on  a  throne  perverted  to 
the  working  of  so  much  mischief."  {Statesmen  of  the  Time 
of  George  III.)  (Sec  TooKE,  ''  History  of  Catherine  II.," 
iS03  ;  Castera.  **  Vic  de  Catherine  II.,"  1790;  Tannen- 
BERG,  "  Leben  Catherinens  II.,"  1797.) 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  queen  of  England,  a  daugh- 
ter uf  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  was  born  in  1486. 
In  1501  she  was  married  to  Arthur,  who  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  who  died  in  1502.  She 
was  married  in  1509  to  Arthur's  brother.  Henry  VIII.,  who 
was  six  years  younger  than  herself.  She  gave  birth  in  1516 
(o  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  became  queen.  The  king,  who 
had  conceived  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  about  1527,  ex- 
I»ressed  doubts  of  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Cath- 
arine, and  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce.  The  disagree- 
ment between  the  pope  and  Heury  VIII.  on  this  subject 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  Protestantism 
in  England.  Craumer  declared  the  marriage  void  in  1533. 
She  died  in  1536. 

Catharine  of  Bras^anza,  the  queen  of  Charles  II. 
of  England,  born  in  1038,  was  a  daughter  of  John  IV., 
king  of  Portugal,  and  brought  in  iluwer  Tangiers  and 
Bombay.  She  had  been  religiously  bred,  and  the  licentious 
customs  of  the  English  court  she  found  strange.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  (1685)  she  returned  to  Portugal  in 
1003,  and  was  made  regent  by  her  brother  Pedro  in  1704. 
Died  Dec.  31,  1705. 

Catharine  of  Valois,  queen  of  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land anil  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  was  born 
Oct.  27,  1401.  Her  hand,  together  with  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  French  throne,  was  given  to  Henry  by  the 
treaty  of  Troyes.  After  the  death  of  the  king.  Catharine 
became  the  wife  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  ^yelsh  gentleman.  She 
died  Jan.  3,  1437. 

Catharine  Parr,  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  was  born  in  1513.  She  was  married  to  Lord  Lat- 
imer, and  after  his  death  became,  in  1543.  the  queen  of 
Heury  VIII.  She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  learning 
and  no  little  tact.  After  the  death  of  the  king  she  was 
married  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.     Died  Sept.  30,  1548. 

Cathar'tes  Au'ra,  the  turkey -buzzard,  a  vulture  which 
is  so  called  from  its  close  resemblauoe  to  the  common  turkey. 
It  mostly  inhabits  North  America,  but  is  sometimes  found 


in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  the  John  crow.     The  adult 
bird  measures  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is 


six  feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  general  color 
of  the  plumage  is  black  mingled  with  brown.  Turkey-buz- 
zards as  scavengers  are  of  much  service  to  man,  devouring 
all  refuse  substances  that  are  injurious  to  health.  When 
gorged  they  perch  themselves  on  some  neighboring  tree, 
where  they  sit  with  their  wings  half  open,  apparently  too 
lazy  to  hold  them  in  their  proper  position.  They  do  cot 
construct  much  of  a  nest,  but  generally  deposit  their  eggs 
in  some  hollow  tree  or  log.  Another  species,  Cathmteo 
atrattis,  commonly  known  as  the  carrion  crow  or  black 
vulture,  is  smaller  than  tlie  above,  and  is  found  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  the  Southci'u  towns,  especially  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  large  numbers  may  be  seen  sauntering 
about  the  market-places,  or,  if  the  weather  be  cool,  perched 
on  the  chimney-tops,  the  heat  from  which  they  greatly  en- 
joy. Both  species  are  protected  by  law,  and  are  in  an  al- 
most perfect  state  of  domestication. 

Cathar'tics  [from  the  Gr.  KaOaipui,  to  "purify"],  a 
name  at  first  given  to  medicines  supposed  to  purify  the 
body  from  the  matter  of  disease,  assumed  by  the  ancients 
to  exist  in  eases  of  acute  disorder,  and  to  require  to  be 
thrown  oflf  by  the  excretions.  Ultimately,  the  term  cathar- 
tics became  limited  to  remedies  acting  on  the  bowels,  which 
are  popularly  called  purgatives.  Among  the  principal 
cathartics  are  aloes,  colocynth,  rhubarb,  scammony,  jalap, 
senna,  Epsom  and  Rochelle  salts,  and  castor  oil.  Sulphur 
and  cream  of  tartar  form  a  useful  mild  laxative;  mag- 
nesia is  also  administered  in  cases  of  indigestion  with 
acidity.  The  resin  of  podophyllum  (may-apple)  is  now 
sometimes  used.  The  most  agreeable  of  all  cathartic  med- 
icines is  the  effervescent  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia. 
Croton  oil  and  elaterium  belong  to  a  dangerous  class  of 
cathartics,  as  also  does  the  favorite  remedy  of  the  ancients, 
the  black  hellebore.     The  number  of  cathartics  is  great. 

Cathar'tin  is  the  supposed  active  principle  in  senna. 
It  can  be  isolated  as  a  yellowish-red  uucrystalMzable  sub- 
stance, which  is  deliquescent,  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste, 
a  characteristic  odor,  and  purging  powers,  causing  nausea 
and  griping.  Three  grains  of  cathartin  are  a  full  dose.  It 
is  not  much  used,  and  is  perhaps  not  a  definite  compound. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  a  purgative  principle  obtained 
from  buckthorn  berries. 

Cathay.     See  Kathay. 

Cath'cart,  Earls  of  (1814),  Viscounts  Catheart  and 
Barons  Greenock  {United  Kingdom.  1S07),  Barons  Cath- 
eart (Scotland.  1447}.— Alan  Frederick  Catucart.  third 
earl,  born  Nov.  15, 1S2S,  succeeded  his  father  July  16, 1859. 

Catheart  (William  Shaw).  Earl  of,  a  British  general 
and  diplomatist,  born  Sept.  17,  1755.  He  became  a  major- 
general  in  1794,  and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of 
Russia  in  1805.  He  commanded  the  land  forces  which, 
with  aid  of  the  fleet,  captured  Copenhagen  in  1S07.  In 
181,'J  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  earl  in  1814.     His  eldest  son,  Charles 
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Murray,  liorn  in  178:!,  became  a  general,  and  iuhcrited  the 
title  of  carl.     Died  June  17,  I.S4;!. 

Cathe'dral  [I'rom  Gr.  KoeeSpa,  a  "  chair,"  a  "scat"], 
theprini'ipiil  church  of  a  diucesu,  in  which  is  the  eathedra 
or  throne  of  the  hishop.  It  is  the  parish  cliurch  of  the 
whole  diocese.  The  difference  between  a  cathedral  and  a 
collegiate  church  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  for- 
mer is  the  i'ee  of  a  bishop.  The  governing  body  of  a  cathe- 
dral is  called  the  dean  and  chapter — /.  <■.  the  dean  and 
canons.  In  the  Anglican  Church  all  the  members  of  the 
cathedrals,  e.\cept  the  dean,  arc  styled  canons,  and  their 
seat  in  the  cathedral  is  called  their  stntf.  Among  t!io  re- 
markable cathcclrals  of  the  world  are  the  Duomo  at  Flor- 
ence, the  cathedral  of  Milan,  that  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris, 
the  Strasburg  cathedral,  and  .St.  Paul's  in  London.  The 
church  of  St.  .Iidin  Latcran  in  Rome  is  the  cathedral  or 
episcopal  church  of  the  pope. 

Catherine,  Saint,  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  suffered 
martyrdom  about  ;!07  A.  D.  tShe  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  patroness  of  learning  and  philosophy. 

Cath'eter  [(Jr.  icaSoT^p,  from  KaBirna,  to  "  send  down  " 
or  "  thrust  into  "],  in  surgery,  the  name  of  various  instru- 
ments used  for  passing  along  mucous  canals.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  applied  to  tubes  through  which  fluids  may 
pass,  and  which  may  give  e.\it  to  the  accumulated  contents 
of  such  organs  as  the  \irinary  bladder.  The  ancients  made 
catheters  of  copper.  In  the  ninth  century  silver  was  sub- 
stituted by  the  Arabian  surgeons,  and  still  generally  used. 
The  urinary  catheter  for  the  male  varies  in  lengtli  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches:  the  female  catheter  need  not  be  more  than 
four  or  Ave  inches,  and  is  nearly  straight.  For  the  male 
urethra  most  surgeons  prefer  an  instrument  straight  to 
within  the  last  few  inches  of  its  length;  the  latter  should 
be  curved  into  the  segment  of  a  small  circle.  Others,  how- 
ever, use  a  double  curve.  A  vertebratcd  catheter,  consist- 
ing of  short,  hollow  joints  of  silver,  united  into  a  continuous 
flexible  tube,  hs  often  extremely  useful.  Flexible  catheters 
of  gum  clastic  are  used  cither  alone  or  supported  on  a  wire. 
Great  tact  and  care  are  required  in  introducing  catheters  into 
the  urinary  bladder.  It  must  not  be  done  by  force,  but  by 
gentle  management.  Violence  in  the  operation  may  cause 
serious  injury.  Revised  bv  Wit-lard  Pakker. 

Cath'ey's  Creek,  a  township  of  Transylvania  co., 
N.  C.     Pop.  SI. i. 

Cathlam'ct,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wahkiakum  co., 
Wash.  Tcr. 

Cathode.  iSce  Electricity,  by  Pres.  IIenrv  Mor- 
ton, Ph.  D. 

Catholic  or  ITiiited  Copts,  that  portion  of  the 
Coptic  Church  in  Egypt  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.     They  number  about  13,000.     (Sec  Copts.) 

Cath'olic  Ai)ostol'ic  Church,  The,  is  the  name  of 
a  body  of  Christians  popularly  known  as  tlie  Irvingites, 
being  followers  of  the  Kev.  Edward  Irving,  who  died  in 
1834.  They  arc  distinguished  by  their  claim  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  apostolic  gifts,  such  as  prophecy,  the  use  of  un- 
known tongues,  and  the  miraculous  healing  of  disease. 
They  receive  only  the  .-Vpostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Atha- 
nasian  creeds  ;  their  officers  are  called  apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  angels,  pastors,  deacons,  undcr-deacons,  and 
deaconesses ;  they  are  ritualists,  imitating  closely  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  professing  to  select  all 
that  is  desirable  from  all  Christian  churches.  This  sect 
originated  in  London,  but  it  is  found  in  small  numbers  in 
most  Protestant  countries.     (See  Irvi.ng,  Edward.) 

Cath'olic  [Gr.  «a9oAiKO!,  "universal,"  from  Kara, 
"throughout,"  and  Woj,  "all"]  Church.  The  phrase 
Catholic  Church  is  equivalent  to  "  univcr.sal  church,"  and 
cannot  properly  be  limited  to  any  particular  sect  or  body. 
It  was  once  employed  to  distinguish  the  Christum  Churcdi 
from  the  Jewish,  the  latter  being  restricted  to  a  single  na- 
tion, while  the  former  was  intended  for  the  work!.  After- 
wards, it  served  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  so-called 
orthodox  Church  and  the  sects  which  sprang  from  it.  such 
as  the  Arians,  Gnostics,  etc.  The  name  has  been  especially 
claimed  liy  the  Church  of  Rome.  Protestant  divines  have 
been  careful  to  deny  its  applicability,  yet  the  term  Catholic 
is  still  popularly  used  as  synonymous  with  Roman  Catholic. 
(See  RoMA.v  Catholics.) 

Cath'olic  Emaiicipa'tion,  in  British  history,  the 
measure  enacted  April  13,  \A2<.),  by  which  (he  political  dis- 
abilities previously  resting  upon  Roman  Catlmlics  were 
chiefly  removed.  'Tllese  disabilities  weighed  most  heavily 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  the  history  of 
the  oppressions  of  Irish  Catholics  is  almost  identical  with 
the  history  of  English  rule  in  Ireland,  for  tliese  oppressicms 
had  their  origin  quite  as  much  in  political  and  social  as  in 
religious  prejudice, 
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After  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  in  1691  by  the  fore.  - 
of  William  III.,  the  whole  people  were  disaniicd:  prie>t.> 
were  banished  the  country ;  no  Komau  Catholic  could 
act  as  guardian  for  any  child  ;  after  1701a  (on  turning 
Protestant  could  dispossess  his  fallicr  and  lake  bis  eslatt ; 
a  Catholic  heir  to  lauded  property  waa  to  be  «tt  aside  in 
favor  of  the  next  Protestant  heir:  no  oBice.  niililury  or 
civil,  could  bo  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic;  he  could  not 
vote  or  marry  a  Protestant  wife  ;  his  son  might  force  biiii 
to  settle  an  allowance  upon  bim  (the  son)  at  the  discretion 
of  a  court  of  chancery ;  no  Roman  Catholic  could  praolifc 
law  or  teach  school;  no  Protestant  lawyer  could  umrry  a 
Catholic  wife  ;  a  priest  marrying  a  Catholic  and  I'roleKliint 
was  to  bo  hanged.  Many  of  these  measures  became  obso- 
lete in  practice,  and  more  were  repealed  by  the  Irish  Par- 
liament of  1790  ;  and  at  the  union  (IKOO)  Mr.  Pill  pledged 
himself  to  secure  an  act  of  emaneipalioii,  but  Ihrough  the 
opposition  of  George  111.  he  faileil.  .Subsequently,  in  r..n- 
Bcquenco  of  the  agitation  of  OConnell  and  the  (alholic 
Association,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  was  liruugbt 
forward  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Peel  Mar.  i,  ISU'J,  and  was 
carried  by  large  majorities  in  both  bouses.  The  only  dis- 
abilities left  u|)on  Catholicf  were  their  exclusion  from  the 
regency,  the  cbancellorship  of  England  or  Ireland,  Ibc 
vioeroyship  of  Ireland,  anci  from  the  offices  and  patronage 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  universities  and  the  Church 
schools;  the  prohibition  of  episcopal  lilies,  the  public  use 
of  clerical  insignia,  the  extension  of  iiiouustieisni,  and  Iho 
increase  of  the  number  of  .lesuits.  These  laller  pruhibi- 
tions  are,  however,  practically  overlooked. 

Cath'olic  Epis'tles,  the  name  given  to  certain  cpisi  b  ■ 
of  the  Mew  Testament  addressed  not  to  parliculur  eliurches 
or  individuals,  but  to  the  Church  universal  or  to  a  large  and 
indefinite  circle  of  readers.  Originally  the  Catholic  I'pis- 
tlcs  comprised  only  the  first  Epistle  of  John  aiol  the  first 
of  Peter,  hut  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  the  lerui  was 
applied  also  to  the  Epistle  of  Jaines,  of  .Inde,  the  second 
oi'  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  of  John.  These  seven 
thus  constitute  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

Cathol'icos,  the  title  of  the  patriarchs  or  chief  eccle- 
siastics in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Armenian  Cbuieb,  and  also 
of  the  prelates  of  the  Christians  of  Georgia  and  Miiigrelia. 
Cat'iline  [Lat.  Catititia],  (Liens  Sriinirs).  a  famous 
Roman  demagogue  and  conspirator,  born  about  lOS  15.  C. 
In  hi^  youth  he  was  a  partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war. 
He  was  elected  praetor  in  (IS  B.  C,  and  oflerwards  aj^pired 
to  the  oflice  of  consul.  lie  was  nt)torions  for  his  crimes, 
and  was  ruined  in  fortune,  but  his  talents  and  his  audacity 
combined  to  render  him  a  jiopular  favorite  i>f  a  large  party. 
many  of  whicdi  were  insolvent  debtors  and  dei^pcrali  adven- 
turers. Having  been  defeated  in  llic  election  for  ciuisul.  he 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  stale.  It  appears  that  bo 
and  his  numerous  accomplices  proposed  to  massacre  the 
senators  and  the  friends  of  order,  and  to  involve  Rome  in  a 
general  conflagration.  The  leaders  of  Ibis  plot  met  on  Iho 
(jth  of  Nov..  03  B.  C,  and  made  arrangements  for  its  speedy 
execution  ;  but  the  secret  was  revealed  by  Fulvia.  the  mis- 
tress of  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  bafllid  by  the 
vigilance  and  energy  of  Cicero.  On  the  .'<lh  of  November. 
Cicero  uttered  in  the  senate  his  first  oration  against  Cati- 
line, who  was  present  and  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  voice 
was  drowned  by  cries  of  "Traitor  I"  and  "Parricide!" 
Catiline  left  Rome  in  the  next  night,  ami  went  I"  the  eainp 
of  Manlius,  who  was  his  accomplice  and  was  at  the  hiad 
of  an  army  in  Etruria.  Lentulus  and  other  conspirators 
who  remained  in  Rome  were  put  to  death  in  Dec.  113  li.  C. 
The  army  of  the  senate  encountered  that  of  Catiline  near 
Pisloria  (now  Pistoia)  in  GL'  B.  C.  He  stimulated  the  couiagc 
of  his  soldiers  with  an  eloquent  harangue,  and  a  dcspirate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Catiline  was  defeated  and  killed, 
with  about  3000  of  his  partisans.  l.<ee  Sall^sT,  "  Bellum 
Catilinarium;"  Rose.  "History  of  Calilinc's  CouJ|dracy," 
1813:  CicElio.  "Orationes  in  Catilinani.") 

Cat'kin,  or  A'ineiit  (nmindim),  in  botany,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  form  of  inflorescence  of  which  the  willow,  poplar, 
birch,  and  alder  afl'.>rd  examides.  It  is  a  close  spike  of 
numerous  small,  unisexual  flowers,  destitute  of  ealyx  and 
corolla,  and  furnished  with  scale-like  braels.  The  Iri- 
wbich  bear  catkins  form  the  natural  order  A«kxta.  i 
(which  see). 

Cat'lettsbnrj:,  a  post-village,  enpilal  of  Boyd  co.. 

Kv     on  the  llliio   River,  at   the  mouth  ..f  Ibe  Big  Sandy. 

about  IM  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Frankfort.     It  has  a  trade  in 

lumber,  various  manufactures,  a  weekly  iicw.«paper,  and  a 

Statenormal  school.  P.  1019.     ICn. "Ckntrai,  Mr.riiomsr. 

Cat'lin.  a  post-township  of  Vermilion  co..  III.    P.  1S2I1. 

Calliii,  a  township  of  Chemung  co..  N.  V.     Pop.  I3tL'. 

Catlin   (OforoeI.   an   American    traveller   nn.l    nrli^'. 

born  in  Wilkesbarrc,  Pa.,  in  1711(1.     Ho  paa.ed  many  years 
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among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  published  **  Illus- 
trations of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the 
North  American  Indians."  with  engravings  (2  vols..  1841). 
He  exhiI)itod  in  Europe  his  Indian  gallery  and  collection. 
Die  1  in  Jersey  City  Dec.  23,  1872^  aged  seventy -eight. 

Cat'inint,  or  Cat'nip  {Nepeta  Cataria),  an  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Labiatse,  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  is  a  common  weed  in  the  U.  S.,  but  not  indigenous 
here.  It  has  cordate  and  crenate  leaves,  which  ai-e  whitish, 
downy  underneath,  and  emit  a  peculiar  odor.  Cats  are 
extremely  fond  of  this  plant,  which  they  eat  with  avidity 
and  signs  of  excitement. 

Ca'to,  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.    P.  523. 

Cato,  a  post-township  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2091. 

Cato,  a  post-township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.    P.  1675. 

Cato  (DioN-vsius).  a  Latin  moralist  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, of  whom  nothing  is  known,  is  the  reputed  author  of 
a  small  volume  of  moral  precepts,  entitled  '*  Disticha  do 
Morihus  ad  Filium/'  which  was  a  popular  book  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Each  precept  is  expressed  in  two  hexameter 
verses.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the 
merit  of  this  work. 

Cato  (Marcus  Porcifs),  often  called  Cato  Cexsorius 
(i.e.  **Cato  tho  Censor"),  a  celebrated  Roman  statesman 
and  patriot,  born  of  .a  plebeian  family  at  Tusculum  in  234 
B.  C.  He  was  surnamcd  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him 
from  Cato  Uticensis.  Ho  fought  against  Hannibal  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  after  the  end  of  which  he  cultivated  a 
small  Salnnc  farm,  adopted  a  simple  and  frugal  mode  of 
life,  and  became  a  model  of  austere  and  pristine  Roman 
virtue.  Having  removed  to  Rome,  he  gained  distinction 
as  an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  was  elected 
praetor  in  IDS  B.  C.  Ho  was  chosen  consul  in  lOo,  and 
commanded  an  army  in  Spain,  where  he  displayed  superior 
military  talents,  and  was  so  successful  that  he  received  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  In  tho  year  184  he  was 
elected  censor,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  with  uncommon 
rigor.  He  was  a  zealous  asserter  of  old-fashioned  princi- 
ples, and  opposed  the  growing  tendency  to  luxury,  and  all 
innovations,  good  or  bad.  Ho  was  an  implacable  enemy 
of  Carthage,  and  often  repeated  in  the  senate  the  phrase 
Delenda  est  Cartha'jo  (■'  Carthage  must  be  destroyed").  Ho 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  treatise  on  agi'iculture  ("De 
Re  Rustica").  which  is  extant.  Died  in  149  B.  C.  (See 
PLrTARCH,  "Life  of  Cato;"  ConxELirs  Nepos,  "Cato;" 
LiVY,  "History  of  Rome;"  Weber,  "  Programma  de  M. 
P.  Catonis  Vita  ot  Moribus.") 

Cato  (Marcx"S  Porcius),  surnamed  the  Youxger  and 
Uticensis  (/.  e.  "  of  Utica"),  an  eminent  Roman  patriot  and 
statesman,  born  in  95  B.  C,  was  a  great-grandson  of  the 
preceding.  He  studied  and  adopted  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Stoic  philosophers.  In  72  B.  C.  he  served 
in  the  campaign  against  Spartacus.  Having  been  elected 
qutestor  ( treasurer),  he  effected  some  reforms  in  the  treasni-y 
department.  He  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  G3  B.  C, 
and  heartily  co-operated  with  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul, 
in  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  treason  of  Catiline  and  his  ac- 
complices. He  opposed  the  triumvirs.  Cajsar,  Ponipey,  and 
Crassus,  after  they  had  formed  a  coalition.  In  54  B.  C.  he 
was  chosen  prcctor,  and  used  his  power  to  prevent  bribery 
in  elections.  He  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  cor- 
ruption, and  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  consid- 
ered the  right  and  the  patriotic  policy.  As  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  he  was  defeated,  because  he  declined  to  gain 
votes  by  bribery  and  other  moans  which  were  customary, 
but  not  s'rictly  right.  In  the  civil  war  which  began  about 
49  B.  C.  he  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  senate  and  Pompey. 
Ho  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  soon  after 
which  he  was  appointed  comm.ander  of  the  array  in  Africa, 
but  he  resigned  the  command  to  Seipio.  The  republican 
cause  having  been  ruined  by  the  defeat  of  that  array  at 
Thapsus  in  4G  B.  C,  Cato  killed  himself  at  Utica  in  tho 
same  year.  He  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  pure  and  dis- 
interested virtue.  (See  Dritmann,  "  Geschichtc  Roms  :" 
Plutarch,  "  Life  of  Cato  the  Younger.") 

Catoc'tiu,  a  township  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.  P.  1326. 
Ca'ton,  a  post-township  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y,  P.  1544. 
Catoo'sa,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  Tennes- 
see. Area,  175  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Chiekn- 
mauga  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Wool  and  grain  are 
important  products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  R.  R.     Capital,  Ringgold.     Pop.  4409. 

Catoosa  Springs,  a  saline  chalybeate  spring  of  Ca- 
toosa CO..  Ga.  There  are  accommodations  for  several  hun- 
dred visitors,  and  the  springs  are  extensively  patronized 
in  the  summer. 

Catoptrics.     See  Reflection  of  Light. 

Cats  [Lat.  CaUiu8]j  (Jakob),  an  eminent  Dutch  poet. 


born  at  Brouwershaven,  in  Zealand,  in  1577.  He  studied 
law,  which  he  practised.  He  also  tilled  several  high  civil 
offices.  He  was  grand-pensionary  of  Holland  from  1(>36 
to  1648,  when  he  became  keeper  of  the  grand  .«cal.  His 
poems  were  very  popular.  He  wrote  "Moral  Emblems,** 
fables,  songs,  allegories,  etc.,  which  are  distinguished  by 
simplicity  of  style  and  good  moral  tendency.  Died  in 
1660.     (See  Alsche,  "  Commentatio  de  J.  Catsio,"  1828.) 

Cat's  Eye,  a  beautiful  variety  of  ehalccdonic  quartz 
of  various  shades  of  greenish-gray  or  brownish-red.  It 
displays,  when  polished,  a  peculiar  pearly  ojialescence 
(chatoyance)  or  floating  internal  light,  much  resembling 
the  mutable  reflections  exhibited  by  the  contracted  pupil 
of  the  eye  of  a  cat.  This  results  from  the  parallel  arrange- 
ment of  the  minute  fibres  of  the  mineral  or  of  the  fibres  of 
amianthus  or  asbestos  which  it  contains.  It  is  obtained 
chiefly  in  Ceylon,  and  is  found  in  Scotland.  It  is  used  in 
jewelry,  and  is  cut  en  cahochon. 

Cats'kill,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  AV.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Cats- 
kill  Creek,  34  miles  below  Albany,  and  109  miles  by  rail 
N.  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  court-house,  seven  churches, 
two  national  banks,  and  two  newspaper-ofiiccs.  Poj).  3791 ; 
of  Catskill  township,  7677.  The  Hudson  River  R.  R.  passes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

CatskiH  Group,  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Devo- 
nian system  in  America.  It  was  named  from  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  which  were  supposed  to  be  formed  of  these 
rocks,  but  are  now  known  to  be  mainly  composed  of  strata 
of  the  Chemung  group.  The  Catskill  rocks  are  best  seen 
in  tho  northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania — Tioga,  Bradford, 
Potter,  etc.  They  are  mainly  red  sandstones  and  shales, 
and  contain  as  characteristic  fossils  the  scales  and  bones 
of  large  ganoid  fishes. 

CatskiU  Mountains,  of  New  York,  a  group  of  the 
great  Apjialachiau  system,  included  mostly  in  Greene 
county.  The  highest  summit,  Hunter  Mountain,  has  an 
altitude  of  4050  feet.  On  the  border  of  the  eastern  ter- 
races are  the  Overlook  House,  placed  at  an  elevation  of 
2977  feet,  and  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  at  2235  feet 
above  the  Hudson.  The  last,  which  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite summer  resort,  is  about  12  miles  W.  of  the  village  of 
Catskill.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  command  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  prospects.  The  view  at  sunrise  from 
these  mountain-houses  is  magnificent  and  beautiful  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  scenery  of  this  group  is  diver- 
sified by  cascades,  rocky  precipices,  small  lakes,  and  deep 
ravines. 

Cat's-Tail  Grass,  a  name  of  the  PJdcum  pvatense. 
(See  Timothv.) 

Cat  Tail,  or  Cat's  Tail  (  T>ipho  tatifolm),  an  aquatic 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Typhacea^,  is  indigenous  in 
tho  U.  S.  and  Europe.  It  bears  flowers  in  a  long  and  very 
dense  cylindrical  spike  terminating  the  stem.  Its  leaves 
are  of  late  employed  with  success  in  France  as  a  material 
for  pajter-making. 

Cattarau'sus,  a  county  of  Western  New  York,  bor- 
dering on  Pennsylvania.  Area.  1334  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Alleghany  River,  and  bounded  partly 
on  the  N.  by  Cattaraugus  Creek.  The  surface  is  uneven 
or  hilly:  the  soil  is  fertile.  Dairy  products,  grain,  and 
potatoes  are  largely  produced.  Leather,  lumber,  cooper- 
age, metallic  wares,  flour,  cheese,  saddlery,  etc.  are  among 
the  manufactures.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Erie,  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  AVestern.  and  the  Buffalo  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia R.  Rs.     Capital,  EUicottsville.     Pop.  43.909. 

Cattaraugus,  a  post-village  of  New  Albion  township. 
Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  22  miles  E.  of 
Dunkirk. 

Cat'taro,  a  seaport-town  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  about  37  miles  S.  E.  of  Ragusa.  It  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  limestone  hill,  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls.  It  has  a  castlo  on 
a  precipitous  rock,  a  cathedral,  and  several  churches.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small  republic  of  the  same 
name.     Pop.  3589. 

Cat'taro,  Boc'ca  di  {i.e.  "Gulf  of"),  a  tortuous 
inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  is  30  miles  long.  It  is  protected  from  winds  by 
high  mountains  on  several  sides,  and  forms  tho  best  harbor 
in'the  Adriatic.  Tho  entrance  from  the  sea  into  this  gulf 
is  about  H  miles  wide. 

Cat'tegat,  or  Kattegat  (anc.  Codnnus  Sinm),  a  part 
of  the  oeel,in  which  separates  Denmark  from  Sweden  and 
washes  tho  eastern  side  of  Jutland.  It  communicates  with 
the  Baltic  by  three  channels— the  Great  Belt,  the  Little 
Belt,  and  the'  Sound.  On  the  other  side  the  Skager-Rack 
connects  it  with  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  about  L>0  milca 
lou"  and  85  miles  wide.     Dangerous  sand-banks  occur  in  it 
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Cattell'  (Alexander  G.),  born  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  Fel>.  12, 
ISlli.  He  became  a  Bucccssl'ul  merchant  of  Philadelphia 
in  1846,  becoming  president  of  the  Corn  Exchanjjo  and  of 
the  Corn  Exchange  Bank.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Mer- 
chantville,  N.  J.,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  N.  J.  180C-71. 
Cattell  (AViLLiAM  CASSinAY),  D.  D.,  a  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  Ang.  30,  1S27,  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  College  in  1S4S,  at  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1852,  becamcprofessorof  ancient  languages 
at  Lafayette  College  in  1855,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
at  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  in  18fi0,  and  president  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege in  1864.  His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege has  been  marked  by  energy  ami  success. 

Cat'tle  [Old  Eng.  cfifcl,  *' chattels,"  "goods,"  because 
in  ancient  times  a  man's  cattle  were  his  principal  goods], 
a  collective  term  which  in  its  widest  sense  includes  all 
domestic  animals,  and  in  the  usage  of  some  writers  includes 
also  deer  and  other  wild  grazing  animals.  In  America, 
however,  its  application  is  limited  very  generally  to  beasts 
of  the  species  Bos  ttturns^  the  domestic  o.\,  the  "neat  cat- 
tle "  or  "  black  cattle  "  of  British  writers.  There  are  many 
varieties  or  "breeds"  of  cattle,  some  of  which,  in  Southern 
Asia,  are  distinguished  by  a  large  hump  or  mass  of  fat 
upon  the  shoulders.  The  original  wild  stock  from  which 
cattle  are  descended  is  not  well  known.  The  principal 
breeds  in  the  U.  S.  are  of  British  origin.  The  old  "na- 
tive "  stock  is  of  extremely  mixed  descent,  but  of  late  years 
much  attention  has  been  paid,  with  the  best  results,  to  the 
rearing  of  pure-blooded  and  "  grade"  stock.  The  best  are 
the  "  short-horn  "  or  "  Durham  "  breed,  which  produce  ex- 
cellent beef-cattle,  and  are  extensively  reared  in  the  U.  S., 
chiefly  for  fattening  purposes;  the  "  Herefords,"  for  work- 
ing o.xen  and  beef:  tlie  beautiful  "'Devons;"  the  "  Ayr- 
shires,"  prized  for  milking  qualities;  the  "Jerseys"  or 
"  Alderneys,"  which  yield  extremely  rich  and  excellent 
milk.  The  continent  of  Europe  has  many  fine  breeds  which 
are  little  known  in  the  U.  S.,  though  the  "  Dutch  "  and 
"  Hcdstein  "  cattle  h.ave  been  introduced.  The  Texas  cattle 
arc  descended  chiefly  from  Spanish  stock.  (,See  Solon 
RoDi.vsox,  "  Facts  for  Farmers.") 

Cattol'ica,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Gir- 
geuti,  14  miles  N".  W.  of  the  city  of  Girgenti.  It  has  pro- 
ductive sulphur-mines.     Pop.  5749. 

Catul'lus  (VALERirs),  a  Roman  lyric  poet  of  high 
reputation,  was  born  at  or  near  Verona  about  87  B.  C.  He 
became  in  early  life  a  resident  of  Rome,  an<l  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.  He  was  the  first  Roman  who 
excelled  in  lyric  poetry.  He  wrote,  besides  numerous  odes 
and  epigrams,  a  heroic  or  narrative  poem  entitled  "  The 
Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,"  which  is  his  longest  work, 
and  a  poem  called  "  .4tys,"  which  is  highly  commended. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  One  huiidre(l  and  six- 
teen of  his  poems  are  extant.  They  arc  admired  for  the 
exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  their  style,  but  are  grossly 
licentious.     Died  about  47  B.  C. 

Cat'ulus  (QuiNTts  LuTATirs),  a  Roman  general  and 
writer.  He  was  chosen  consul  and  a  colleague  of  Caius 
Marius  in  102  B.  C.  Catulus  and  Marius  comnuvnded  two 
armies,  which  united  and  defeated  the  Cimbri  near  Vercelli 
in  101  B.  C.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war. 
Having  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Marian  party,  he 
killed  himself  in  87  B.  C.  His  works  are  lost  except  two 
epigrams. 

Catulus  (QiiiNTUs  LuTATins),  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  conservative  and  meritorious  statesman.  He  became 
consul  in  78  B.  C,  and  censor  in  the  year  Go.  Cicero  ap- 
plied to  him  the  epithet  "  ctarieaimua"  ("illustrious"). 
Died  in  1)0  B.  C. 

Cau'ca,  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in  the  Andes 
and  flows  nearly  northward  through  Popayan,  Cauca,  and 
Antioquia.  After  a  course  of  600  miles  it  enters  the  Mag- 
dalena  in  lat.  9°  25'  N.  The  valley  of  the  Cauca  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  of  South  America. 

Cauca,  a  state  of  the  republic  of  r<donibia.  The  sur- 
face is  partly  mountainous.  Area,  68,3110  English  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Cauca.  Capital,  Po- 
payan.    Pop.  in  1870,  435,708. 

Cauca'siaii  (i.e.  "pertaining  to  Caucasus"),  a  term 
somewhat  loosely  em]Joyed  to  designate  the  principal  white 
races  of  mankind.  The  Circassians  and  Georgians  dwell- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus  have  been  taken  as  the 
typo  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  suggesteil  the  name.  Ac- 
cording to  Blumenbach,  the  Caucasian  race  i.s  the  principal 
of  the  five  divisions  of  the  human  family,  anil  the  original 
stock  from  which  the  other  races  have  sprung.  It  also 
forms  one  of  the  three  varieties  of  Cuvier.  Tl  comprises 
the  most  enlightcneil  and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  Aryan  races  (sec  AuvA),  the  Hebrews, 
Phoenicians,  and  Arabs.     But  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cau- 


casus, 80  long  held  to  be  types  of  the  European  variety, 
arc  now  by  some  excluded  from  it  ullogelher,  uud  claseej 
with  the  Mongols.  The  question  of  their  relutiouebip  ij<  a 
very  obscure  one.  The  basis  upon  which  the  theory  of  the 
Caucasian  type  was  formed  is  thus  staled  by  Latham : 
"Blumeniiach  had  a  solitary  Georgian  skull,  and  that 
skull  was  the  6nc»t  in  his  collection,  that  ofo  (ireek  being 
the  next.  Hence  it  was  taken  as  the  type  of  Ibc  skull  of 
the  more  organized  divisions  of  our  species.  Wore  than 
this,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  type,  and  introduced  the  Icnu 
C'niic<i«irin.  Never  has  a  single  head  done  more  harm  to 
science  than  was  iloue  in  the  way  of  posthumous  mischief 
by  this  well-shaped  head  of  a  female  from  Georgia."  .\« 
commonly  used,  the  term  Caucasian  is  objectionable,  as 
confounding  under  one  name  nations  las,  for  example,  the 
Arabs  and  tiernnins)  who  have  at  best  a  very  remote  rela- 
tionship;  while  it  has  often  led  to  a  still  greater  error — 
that  of  separating,  on  trivial  and  superfieial  grounds,  na- 
tions who  are  unquestionably  closely  related,  such  as  the 
dark-complexioned  Hindoos  and  the  light-eoniple.\ioneil 
Teutons  and  <_'elts.  It  is  as  if  a  bolani!-!.  instead  of  clat's- 
ifying  fruits  according  to  their  internal  structure  and  es- 
sential nature,  should  divide  them  into  classes  uceordinf; 
to  their  color,  putting  the  ycllcnv  fruits  into  one  division, 
the  red  into  another,  and  so  on, 

Caucn'sian  I'rov'inccs,  or  Canca'^iia,  »  iiortinn 
of  the  Russian  empire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  tlic  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Caucasus.     It  is  boumled  on  the  K.  by 
the  Cas])ian  Sea.  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  Itbiek  Sea.  being 
partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.     The  European  por- 
tion, called  Cis-Caueasia.  comjirises  t^ircassia,  i'aucasus, 
and  Daghestan.     The  .Asiatic  part,  called  Trans-Cauea*ia, 
comprises  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and   Russian  .\rmenia.  and 
has  an  area  of  169,032  square  miles.     The  chief  towns  are 
Tiflis,  Stavrop  il,  Derbcml,  and  Erivan.     (For  the  physical 
geography  of  this  regi(m,  sec  Caitasi'-s.)     Pop.  4,i'iB1,H24. 
Cau'caSHS  [Gr.  6  KaOicaaoc  or  o  Kavicaatf].  an  important 
and  lofty  mountain-range  which  extends  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  .\sia.    It  is  0911  miles  long,  and  extends 
from  the  Peninsula  of  Taman  on  the  Bliu'k  Sea,  in  an 
E.  S.  E.  direction,  to  the  peninsula  of  .^jisheron  on  the 
Caspian.     Connected  with  this  central  chain  are  several 
branches  or  transverse  ridges  on  both  sides.   The  culmina- 
ting point  of  the  Caucasus  is  Mount  Elboorz,  which  is  near 
the  middle  of  Ihc  central  chain,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
.about  18,570  feet.      Its  base  is  7UI)II  above  the  sea-level. 
The  next  highest  is  Jlount  Kashck,  ll).552  feel,  cast  of 
which  is  the  Dariel  Pass.     This  is  said  to  be  the  only  pass 
by  which  carriages  can  cross  the  Caucasus.     The  hipnosl 
summits  of  this  chain  arc  formed  of  trachyte  or  porjdiyry, 
below  which  occur  granite,  .syenite,  etc.     Limestone,  slate, 
and  other  stratified  rocks  ajqiear  at  the  base  and  on  the 
sides  of  these  mountains.     The  limit  of  periietual  snow  is 
here  about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Some 
parts  of  the  Caucasus  are  destitute  of  trees,  but  the  second- 
ary ranges  near  the  Black  Sea  are  covered  with  magnificent 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  nui]ile,  and  walnut.     The  oereal 
grains  flourish  7U00  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  the 
lower  valleys  produce  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  the  grape. 
The  principal  rivers  that  rise  among  these  mountains  are 
the  Kooban,  Koiu-,  and  Terek.     The  scenery  of  this  region 
is  said  to  lie  very  beautiful  and  picturesque.     Among  its 
minerals  are  copper,  iron,  and  lead.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  Caucasus  comprise  a  variety  of  tribes,  who  speak  dif- 
ferent languages  and  are  subject  to  Russia.    Among  these 
tribes    arc   the    Circassians,   tieorgians,    and    Lesghiaii-. 
They  are  noted  for  their  love  of  freedom  :  and  to  maintain 
their  independence  they  waged  a  long  war  against   tlie 
Russian  invaders,  which  was  terminated  by  the  capture  of 
their  leader,  Schamvl.  in  1859.     The  Caucasus  Mounin.i.s 
have  been  celebrated  from  a  remote  antiquity.    Ironi  tin  in 
the  finest  physical  type  of  man  derives  its  name,  (he  t  au- 
casian  race.     (See  Caicasias.) 
Caucasus,  Indian.    See  Hixnoo  Koosii. 
Cauchv  (AioiSTix  Loiis),  n  French  malhenialioian, 
bon,  in  Paris  in  17S9.     lie  gained  a  prize  of^l^^^^^ 
in  1815  for  his  "  Memoir  on  the  Theory  of  War.         I« 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  .-eieuce,  "  ••'     "'f  »; 
sor  of  mechanics  in  the  Polyleehnic  School  "'  "^  "^    '  ;' 
oubli^hed,  besbles  other  works,  "  l.eclures  on  the  l.,lTer.n- 
ti',1  Calculus"  (182(1),  and  succeeded  Blot  as  profeMor  of 
astronomy  in  1848.     Died  in  1857. 

Cau'c'us,  a  meeting  of  legislators  or  eiti.ens  for  lh« 
selection  of 'candidates  to  be  supported  at  »  I-"''  >'«••- 
lion,  or  to  shape  and  direct  political  ■"■»'•"«•"'""',";'■ 
ever  kind.  The  word  is  of  American  •"'""'^^■""  ,,';'" 
ir-ive  it  being  about  a  century  aL'".  during  the  popular  di. 
c.mtent  imd  agitation  which  culminated  in  our  father, 
Revorutionary  struggle-Boston,  the  cradle  and  focus  of 
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this  agitation,  being  then  a  straggling  maritime  village, 
mainly  supported  hj  commerce  and  the  seaboard  fisheries, 
which  gave  importance  to  the  arts  subsidiary  to  naviga- 
tion. The  calkers  of  vessels  were  thus  relatively  numer- 
ous;  they  were  robust,  active  citizens  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  they  were  enlisted,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  patriot  cause. 
Their  work  was  done  at  the  North  End,  whore  but  few 
houses  had  yet  been  built,  and  their  dwellings  were  mainly 
in  that  neighborhood.  If  they  had  a  place  of  meeting  as 
a  craft,  it  would  naturally  be  chosen  for  their  political 
gatherings  as  well ;  and  the  Tories  or  loyalists,  seeing 
these  convened  at  the  calkers*  head-quarters,  would  call 
them  calkera'  meetings,  implying  that  none  but  low-bred 
mechanics  and  their  like  were  hostile  to  the  royal  cause. 
Cditciis — at  first  a  corruption  of  caf/cers — thus  became  the 
received  designation  of  a  political  meeting,  especially  if 
held  with  cktsed  doors.  The  word  first  appears  in  the 
diary  of  .John  Adams,  under  date  of  Feb.,  17o;^>,  as  follows  : 
"This  day  found  that  the  Cunrus  Club  meets  at  certain 
times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  adjutant  of  the  Boston 
(militia)  regiment."  Adams  adds  that  the  town-ofiicers 
and  representatives  were  first  chosen  in  this  club  before 
they  were  elected  in  town  meeting.  Gordon's  '■  Ilistory 
of  the  Revolution  "  asserts  that  the  caucus  dates  back  at 
least  to  1725,  and  that  Samuel  Adams's  father  and  some 
twenty  others  devised  and  employed  it  to  concentrate  the 
power  of  the  town  in  their  own  hands.  He  adds  that 
Samuel  Adams  was  first  made  representative  of  Boston 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  caucus,  which  thence- 
forth formed  an  important  part  of  the  machinery  whcrcl)y 
the  Revolution  was  incited  and  maintained. 

That  the  majority  of  a  legislative  body  should  hold  a 
caucus  for  the  selection  of  the  officers  of  that  body  cannot 
be  reasonably  gainsaid,  the  minority  being  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  do  likewise;  while  any  member  of  the  majority, 
dissatisfied  with  its  choice,  may  claim  and  cxereise,  if  he 
will,  the  right  to  bolt.  But  when,  about  1S04.  a  caucus  of 
the  Republican  ( Jeffersonian)  members  of  Congress  was 
held  expressly  to  recommend  persons  to  be  supported  at 
the  polls  by  Republicans  living  in  districts  represented  by 
Federalists,  thus  giving  to  the  people  of  those  districts  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  their  candidates,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  assumption  involved  in  such  nominations  was  gravely 
questioned.  Yet  the  candidates  of  the  caucus  continued 
to  be  chosen — with  docility,  if  not  with  alacrity — until 
1824,  when  the  system  broke  down  ignominiously  upon 
William  11.  Crawford  of  Georgia  being  nominated  for 
President,  with  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania  for  Vice- 
President.  This  ticket  was  badly  defeated,  the  friends  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Henry 
Clay,  forming  two-thirds  of  those  elected  to  either  House, 
uniting  in  a  publio  recommendation  that  the  fiat  of  the 
caxicus  be  disregarded — in  fact,  defied.  Mr,  Crawford  re- 
ceived less  than  a  fourth  of  the  electoral  votes;  the  vote 
standing  Jackson  99,  Adams  S-i,  Crawford  41,  Clay  37. 
This  sent  the  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  elected  Adams  by  a  coalition  of  the  supporters  of 
Atlamsand  Clay;  the  vote  standing — for  Adams.  13  States; 
Jackson,  7 ;  Crawford,  4.  This  was  the  last  caucus  of 
members  of  Congress  which  assumed  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  people,  and  legislative  caucuses  with  like 
purposes  have  also  been  discarded  by  all  parties,  though 
caucuses  continue  to  be  held  for  the  choice  of  candidates  to 
be  supported  by  the  body  whose  members  make  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  first  nominating  national  convention  was  held  in 
1832  by  the  Anti-Masons,  who  presented  William  AVirt  of 
Maryland  for  President,  with  Nathaniel  Ellmaker  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  Vice-President.  In  IS.'ifi  the  Democrats  held 
a  like  convention,  which  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  of 
New  York  for  President,  with  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky for  Vice-President.  The  Whigs  held  their  first  na- 
tional convention  at  Harrisburg  in  Dec.,  18.'>9,  and  pre- 
sented General  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio  for  Presi- 
dent, with  John  Tyler  of  Virginia  for  Vice-President. 
These  were  elected  over  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  John- 
son, the  Democratic  incumbents,  who  had  triumphed  four 
years  previously.  Each  and  every  national  party  has 
since  selected  its  candidates  mainly  by  a  delegated  con- 
vention. 

But  this  in  time  develops  abuses,  especially  in  the  ease 
of  a  party  whose  nomination  all  but  ensures*  an  election; 
and  the  latest  fashion  is  that  called  *■  the  Crawford  county 
(Pennsylvania)  system,"  whereby  all  the  members  of  a 
party  residing  in  a  designated  district  are  invited  to  attend 
a  poll  in  their  respective  precincts  and  cast  a  ballot  directly 
for  sheriff,  clerk,  etc.,  he  who  polls  the  largest  vote  for  any 
office  being  (he  whole  party's  candidate  for  that  post.  But 
such  preliminary  elections,  being  unsanctioned  by  law.  are 
often  corrupted  by  systematic  frauds;  and  it  is  manifest 
that,  while  a  caucus  may  serve  for  the  choice  of  Speaker, 


clerk,  etc.,  of  a  legislative  body,  or  even  of  U.  S.  Senators 
by  a  legislature,  a  perfect  mode  of  selecting  candidates  for 
the  popular  suffrage  has  not  yet  been  devised. 

Horace  Greeley, 
Caudebec^  a  handsome  seaport  town  of  France,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  26  miles  E.  of  Havre,  was 
formerly  fortified.  It  has  a  remarkable  Gothic  church 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
stuffs.     Pop.  21S1. 

Caudebec-les-E!beuf,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  river  Olson,  12  miles  S.  of 
Koucn.     It  has  manufactures  of  cloth.     Pop.  9184. 

Caude'te,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  50  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Albacete,  was  fox-merly  fortified.  Here  are  some  Roman 
remains.     Pop.  6413. 

Cau'dex,  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "trunk  of  a  tree," 
was  also  a  botanical  term  applied  by  Linnan;s  to  tlic  axis 
of  vegetation,  or  the  wood^-  centre  around  which  the  leafy 
organs  are  arranged.  He  called  the  stem  caiidex  aacendcne^ 
and  the  root  caudcx  descendens, 

Cau'dine  Forks  [Lat.  Fui-cidiF  Caudimr],  two  nar- 
row mountain-gorges  or  defiles  near  the  town  of  Caudlum, 
in  ancient  Samuium.  They  are  celebrated  in  connection 
with  a  humiliating  disaster  which  the  Roman  army  suf- 
fered in  o21  B.  C.  A  large  army  commanded  by  the  con- 
suls Titus  Veturius  and  Spurius  Postumius  were  marching 
against  the  Samnites.  According  to  Livy,  this  army,  sup- 
posing the  Samnites  to  be  far  distant,  marched  through 
one  gorge  or  pass  into  a  small  valley  enclosed  by  high 
mountains,  and  soon  found  that  both  of  the  passes  were 
blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones.  The  Romans  were  cum- 
pclled  by  famine  to  surrender  unconditionally  to  Caius 
Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who  required  them  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  and  then  permitted  them  to  return  to 
Home.  Caudium  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  21  Roman  miles 
E.  tif  Ca])ua.  Niebuhr  expresses  an  opinion  thai  the  Ro- 
mans must  have  been  defeated  in  battle  before  they  were 
:  shut  up  between  the  two  passes,  and  Cicero  twice  alludes 
to  the  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Caudium.  In 
I  one  jilace  he  says,  "Cum  male  jnignatum  ad  Caudium 
esset."  (IJe  O^V (''/>,  iii,,  30.) 

Causjh'denoy,  a  post-village  of  Hastings  township, 
Oswego  CO.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  220. 

Cau^hnawa'ga,  a  village  of  Laprairic  eo.,  province 
of  Quebec  (Canada),  at  the  foot  of  Laehine  Rapids  and  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  9  miles  from  Montreal.  It 
is  on  the  Montreal  Lachine  and  Province  Line  Railway, 
and  is  entirely  inhalnfed  by  Iroquois  Indians,  who  num- 
ber about  500,  It  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  great  Caugh- 
nawaga  Ship  Canal.  (See  Canals  of  Canada,  by  A.  J. 
Rrs.sELL,  C.  E.,  Crown  Inspector  of  Timber  Agencies.) 

Caul.     See  Oiientum. 

Caulaincourt,  de  (Arm and  Augustin  Louis),  duke 
of  A'icenza,  a  French  diplomatist,  born  in  Picardy  in  1773, 
entered  the  army  about  17S9,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
general.  In  1807  or  1S08  he  was  sent  as  ambas^^ador  to 
Russia,  from  which  he  returned  in  1811.  He  afterwards 
served  in  the  army,  and  was  the  travelling  companion  of 
Napoleon  in  his  hurried  journey  from  Russia  to  Paris  in 
1812.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
ISLJ.     Died  in  1S27. 

Cau'liflOAVer  [Sp.  coJlflor ;  Ger.  lihtmenl-old,  i.e. 
'*  flowering  cole  "].  a  highly-prized  variety  of  the  cabbage 
(Brnssfca  oleracea).  The  cauliflower  differs  from  the  other 
varieties  of  its  species,  its  leaves  being  not  fit  for  use.  The 
parts  eaten  are  the  flower-buds  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant 
transformed  by  cultivation,  and  forming  a  comj)act  mass, 
generally  of  a  white  color.  There  are  many  sub-varieties 
which  are  more  tender  than  the  ordinary  forms,  and  re- 
quire protection  during  winter.  The  seed  is  sown  in  hot- 
beds, that  the  plants  may  be  ready  for  planting  out  in 
spring.  Later  sowings  are  made  in  the  oj)cn  ground.  The 
cauliflower  requires  a  moist,  rich,  loamy  soil,  with  abun- 
dance of  manure,  and  careful  cultivation. 

Cau'line  [from  Lat.  cavlis,  a  *'etem"],  a  botanical 
term  applied  to  any  parts  or  organs  which  grow  on  the 
stem  of  a  plant.  Leaves  which  arise  directly  from  the 
stems  are  called  catdine,  to  distinguish  them  from  radical 
leaves. 

Caulo'nia,  an  ancient  Greek  city  and  seaport  of  Italy, 
in  Bruttlum,  between  Locri  and  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium.  It 
was  an  important  city  about  500  B.  C.  According  to  Por- 
phyry. Pythagoras  sought  refuge  in  Caulonia  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Crotona.  The  people  of  Caulonia  formed  a 
league  with  those  of  Crotona  and  Sybarls.  In  .'iS'J  B.  C. 
Dionysius  the  Elder  invaded  Magna  Gra?cia  with  a  large 
army,  and  besieged  Caulonia,  which  ho  took.  He  then  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse. 
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Caulop'teris,  a  generic  name  for  the  stems  of  fossil 
tri-i'-lonis  luuuil  iu  the  carhoniferous  and  triassic  measures. 
Thoy  are  hullow,  and  covered  with  marliings  similar  to  the 
leaf-scars  oq  recent  tree-ferns.  Twelve  species  have  been 
described. 

Caus,  de  (Salomon),  a  French  engineer,  born  in  Nor- 
mandy, is  ei>nsidcred  by  Iiis  countrymen  as  one  of  the  in- 
ventors of  the  steam-engine.  He  published  in  IdlD  a  work 
on  motivc-ijowors  entitled  "  Les  liaisons  des  Forces  niou- 
vantes,"  etc.,  which  gives  a  theorem  on  the  expansion  and 
condensation  of  steam.    He  is  sujiposcd  to  have  died  atiout 

Cau'sa,  a  Latin  word  e.xtcnsively  u.sed  by  the  ancient 
Romans  as  a  legal  and  political  term.  Its  meanings  au'l 
applications  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  word 
cnnHc  in  English.  It  signified  in  law  a  '•  lawsuit,"  a  "ju- 
dicial process ;"  in  polities,  the  measures  or  iiriuciples 
adopted  by  one  party  and  opposed  by  another;  in  general, 
a  subject,  affair,  reason,  etc.;  cflicicnt  cause,  or  that  which 
produces  any  effect. 

Cause,  in  law,  an  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity  or  in 
a  court  of  probate.  It  is  found  in  such  connections  as 
the  following  :  *'  matrimonial  cause,"  ''testamentary  cause," 
"calendar  of  causes,"  "title  of  a  cause,"  etc.  etc. 

Cause,  in  O.vtology  (which  see),  means  in  general  any 
PuiNciPLio  (which  see)  which  in  any  way  whatever  em- 
bra-.'cs  the  (Iroiind  (which  see)  or  Rrason  (which  see)  why 
anything  diverse  from  itself  exists.  The  principle  cor- 
respondent with  tills  princi])lc  is  called  Effect  (wdiieh 
sec),  and  the  relation  which  exists  between  cause  and  eilcet 
is  pdueatiti/. 

Causes  have  been  divided  into  five  classes  (four  by  Aris- 
totle) :  I.  The  r/ficiciit  or  oj>erative  cause.  Its  activity 
may  be  intransitive — that  is,  immuitciit — or  transitive  or 
transient — that  is,  emaiient.  The  tjjifient  cause  is  by 
pre-eminence  the  cause,  and  is  usually  meant  if  the  word 
t'tiitse  is  not  qualified.  Tltere  may  be  reijiiiHitcH  or  can- 
tlitioitHy  even  to  the  degree  of  Biite  qua  iion,  and  tliere  may 
bo  tK-rnntou,  but  these  ideas  are  not  to  be  confounded,  as 
they  often  are,  with  that  of  cause.  Efficient  causes  are 
subdivided  into  primary  and  secondary;  universal  or  gen- 
eral, and  particular:  principal  and  instrumental;  univoeal 
and  equivocal;  causes  per  ec  and  prr  acciiU-itB;  adequate 
and  inadequate;  free  and  necessary  :  physical  and  moral; 
proximate,  remote,  and  ultimate  ;  relative  and  absolute. 
There  is  in  the  train  of  causes  a  aubarcllnatinn,  and  this  is 
Matkrial  or  Formal  (which  see). 

The  ONToLotjR'AL  principles  deduced  are:  There  is  no 
elTect  without  a  cause;  out  of  nothing  nothing  comes; 
nothing  can  bo  the  efficient  cause  of  itself;  two  things  can- 
not be  the  reciprocal  cause  of  each  other;  the  effect  and 
the  cause  are  alwitijs  proportioned  to  each  other;  whatever 
is  in  the  effect  must  in  some  sense  be  in  the  cause;  the 
cause  of  the  cause  is  also  the  cause  of  the  efl'ect ;  the  same 
causes  always  produce  the  same  effects;  the  cause  must  he 
present,  cither  immediately  or  mediately,  with  that  which 
it  effects. 

II.  The  Material ;  III.  The  Formal ;  IV.  The  Exemplary 
(Plato);  and  V.  The  Final  Cause. 

The  names  most  distinguished  in  connection  with  the 
philosophical  theories  of  cause  are — Horaclitus  and  Pro- 
tagoras (denial  of  the  notion),  Plato  (idea,  matter,  opera- 
tive principle ;  immediately  evident,  free  and  physical ; 
conditional  and  absolute),  Aristotle  (fourfold  division  :  first 
cjltiss  of  motion),  Bruno  (principle,  internal;  cause,  ex- 
ternal; first  cause,  final),  llolibes  (potency  and  act),  Des- 
cartes (assistance),  De  la  Forge,  Malcbrauche  (occasional 
causes),  S[)inoza  (adequate  cause ;  cause  <)f  divine  acts  iden- 
tical with  cause  of  divine  existence),  Locke  (appearance 
of  changes),  Leibnitz  (pre-established  hiirmony),  Ilume, 
Drown  (observation  of  sequence,  habit,  not  by,  but  a/lvr, 
natural  instinct,  apart  from  reason,  blind  belief),  Kant  (a 
fund.imeutal,  synthetical,  n  pri-iri  judgment,  a  postulate  of 
pure  reason,  category  (jf  relation),  Ueid,  Stewart  (intuition), 
lie  Hiran,  Cousin  (sclf-eonsciousncss,  personal  causatiim), 
Fiehte  (positings  of  the  Ego,  self-originated  subjective 
modification),  Schelling,  Hegel  (spontaneity,  all  /.</ii;/  has 
in  it  the  internal  impulse  and  power  to  linonir}.  Hamilton 
(the  conditioned;  mental  impolenee),  f^chopenhauer  (the 
occasion  for  the  phenomenon  of  Will),  .\mong  Inter  points 
made,  the  most  important  is  that  each  spbere  of  nature  is 
controlled  by  a  specific  modifleati(Ui  of  the  law  of  cttusulily. 
All  the  views  are  reducible  to  two  :  the  conception  of  cause 
is  either  <i  prior!  or  "  pii»teriiiri,  anrl  each  of  these  is  citlier 
original  or  derivative.  In  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
caiiso  arise  the  terms  causal  principle,  causal  judgment, 
causal  nexus,  causal  oonneotion,  imiisal  union,  cauBttl  rela- 
tion. ,   r  ,,     ■ 

One  of  the  most  specious  and  widely  aeoepted  fallnoien 
is  that  cause  prrcerlm  effect.     Cause  and  effect  are  abscduto 


correlates,  so  that  in  point  of  lime  cause  cannot  be  bn'.jre 
efiect,  but  the  two  sides  of  the  relation  come  into  simulta- 
neous being.  Nor  can  cause,  as  such,  exist  without  eflccl. 
As  a  term  of  relation,  cause  is  as  dependent  on  cflect  us 
efiect  on  cause.  The  order  of  priority  is  therefore  puruly 
logical  and  mental.  Nor  is  it  true  that  a  thing  must  be  (i"ii 
time)  hi/m-e  it  becomes  a  cause.  It  is  only  necessary  (hat 
it  shall  bo  ir/i,n  it  becomes  a  cause.  Ileucc  the  lhouglit> 
of  an  eternal  mind,  the  acts  of  au  eternal  being,  may  be 
eternal.  In  the  world  about  us  all  that  Ucomei  cause  ^xitlt 
in  deed  before  it  Ucumet  eiiute,  but  the  reason  of  Ibiii  is  that 
every  source  of  cause,  in  our  sphere,  is  also  an  efleol.  and 
must  be  as  an  effect  before  it  can  (ir(  as  a  cause.  Neverthe- 
less, it  becomes  cause  strictly  itimtittaiiroiitli/  irith  the  effect, 
not  before  it.  The  true  conception  of  cause  therefore  is  de- 
monstrably not  that  of  sequence  in  time,  us  Hume  eoulvudt, 
but  the  one  we  have  given— to  wit,  that  cause  is  that  which 
contains  the  reason  of  the  effect,  and  hence  that  the  reluliou 
is  a  necessary  one,  and  is  as  eerlain  where  we  cannot  obferve 
its  result  as  where  we  can.  Innumerable  instances  can  be 
given  of  the  invariable  sequence,  in  lime,  of  ouo  thing  which 
is  not  tho  effect  of  another. 

That  in  virtue  of  which  a  causal  agent  can  become  cause, 
we  call  power.  Some  of  the  postuhitcs  which  lodd  good  as  to 
cause  and  effect  in  the  inor^pmir  world  are  not  demonslrahly 
valid  in  the  organic,  and  seem  to  fail  entirely  in  tho  sphere 
of  freedom  and  of  intellect.  So  complete  is  the  mintrs  re- 
cognition of  the  nature  of  cause  that  on  a  slalement  of  any 
number  of  purely  Iti/pollitlirnl  rnnet  it  will  at  once  decide 
which  of  tin:  two  terms  is  cause,  which  is  effect,  if  the  state- 
ment is  such  as  to  help  the  mind  ti>  see  which  of  tho  terms 
must  contain  the  reason  of  the  other.         C.  P.  Kiiaftii. 

Caus'tic  [from  the  (ir.  itou'w,  to  "  burn  "],  a  term  aj)- 
plictl  to  substances  which  exert  a  disintegrating  or  dertruc- 
tive  effect  upon  animal  ti.*:;ues.  They  usually  produce  a 
sensation  as  of  burning,  whence  the  name,  "  Lunar  cans- 
tic"  is  the  silver-nitrate,  so  called  because /una  (the  "moon  ") 
is  tho  old  alchemical  name  for  silver.  Caustic  lime,  pot- 
ash.  soda,  and  magnesia  are  these  substances  when  pure,  so 
called  to  distinguish  thom  from  their  less  active  carbon- 
ates. Many  other  chemical  reagents  are  used  in  surgery 
as  caustics,  notably  the  nitric,  chromic,  and  arsenious  acids, 

Cai'STIc,  in  optics,  is  a  term  applied  to  curvecl  lines  and 
surfaces  formed  by  a  scries  of  points  where  (fnnn  the  inter- 
section of  reflected  or  refracted  rays)  the  heat  and  light 
are  most  intense.  Reflected  rays  jiroiluce  calacausties 
— refracted  rays,  diacaustics.  The  study  of  caustic  sur- 
faces and  curves  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  tiie  con- 
struction of  lenses  and  mirrors.  For  example,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  caustic  by  reflection  from  a  paraboloici  of 
revolution  is  reduced  t<)  a  jioint  when  the  incident  rays  are 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  (uiraboloid.  For  this  reason 
parabolic  reflectors  have  been  introduced  with  great  suc- 
cess into  many  optical  instruments. 

Cau'lcry  [lir.«oiriipioi'.  a  "branding-iron  "].in  surgery, 
the  application  of  a  white-hot  iron  or  of  a  nioxu.  It  is 
otherwise  called  "actual  cautery,"  to  distinguish  il  frnm 
"  j)otential  cautery,"  or  the  applicaticui  of  a  chemical  re- 
agent as  a  caustic.  "  Cautery"  is  also  the  small  iron  instru- 
ment which  is  healed  and  applied  in  this  operation.  The  ac- 
tual cautery  is  useful  in  lUstroying  certain  morbid  ami  gan- 
grenous tissues,  in  staying  hamorrhngcs,  and  in  relieving 
severe  local  pain.  It  has  a  valuable  derivative  effect  in 
many  eases,  and  when  properly  applied  produces  com- 
paratively little  pain.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  produce 
a  slight,  and  sometimes  a  profound  local  effect. 

Cau'tion  [from  the  Lat.  cor™,  enuliim,  to  "  be  on  one's 
guard  "].  a  legal  term  derived  from  the  Rowan  law.  and 
employed  in  the  admiralty  courts.  It  is  substantially 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  security  or  bail.  When  sivurity 
is  given  underoatb.it  is  called  "juratory  caution."  The 
word  loiilion  is  employed  iu  the  same  general  sense  in 
,<coteh  law. 

Cavai^iinc  (tionKKnov).  a  French  republican  journal- 
ist, son  of  .lean  Hajitisto  Cavaignao  (178'2-IS*21)),  who  fig- 
ured in  the  Uevolul ion,  born  in  Paris  in  ISOI.  lie  was 
driven  into  exile  in  ls:i.'i.  returned  in  ISII,  and  became  one 
tt(  the  editors  of  "  La  Rffornie."  He  was  one  ..f  the  mod 
popnfnr  leaders  of  tho  liberal  party.     Died  .May  :>,  1814. 

Cavaiijnac  (Loiis  Ei  i:kxk).  an  eminent  French  gene- 
ral and  statesman,  brother  of  the  prcce.liug.  was  born  in 
Paris  Oct.  l.'i,  l.'<02.  He  served  with  .liBliuciiou  in  Algeria, 
to  which  he  was  sent  in  I!<:12.  became  a  colonel  in  IMI.and 
governor  of  the  pnivinec  of  Oran  in  IS(7.  In  Mur..  1.'<IS. 
he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  and  in  the 
next  month  was  invited  by  Lamiirline  lo  eomo  to  Paris  and 
delenil  the  government  against  the  mob.  He  reneho.1  ihnl 
capital  on  the  Kth  of  .May.  and  was  then  nnpointe.l  minis- 
ter of  war.  He  dispbived  much  energy,  skill,  and  pn-smee 
of  mind  in  bis  operations  against  tho  SocialifU  and  Com- 
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niunists,  who  began  a  great  insurrection  in  Paris  June  23, 
and  were  defeated  in  a  buttle  which  lasted  three  days. 
About  the  2Sth  of  June  be  was  chosen  chef  du  pouvoir  txi- 
ciitf/j  or  president  of  the  republic,  by  the  ^'ational  Assem- 
blv!!  He  was  a  moderate  republican,  and  used  his  power 
with  clemency.  In  the  autumn  of  1S4S  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  president,  and  received  1.448, ;JU2  votes, 
but  w:is  defeated  by  Louis  Napoleon.  He  retired  from 
power  on  the  2i'th  of  Dec,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Nation- 
al Ar^semblv.  He  was  excluded  from  political  life  by  the 
coup-ii'etat  of  Dec,  1851,  and  by  his  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Napoleon  III.  Died  Oct.  28,  ]8o7. 
(See  Hesiu  Montfort,  "Biographie  du  General  Cavai- 
gnac,"  1848.) 

Cavaillon  (anc.  CabcUio),  a  town  of  France^  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  on  the  river  Durance.  16  miles  S.  K.  of 
Avignon.  It  has  an  old  cathedral  and  remains  of  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch.  Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  twist  and 
vermicelli.  Pop.  8034.  CnhcIUo  was  a  city  of  the  ancient 
Cavares.  and  Pliny  calls  it  an  oppidmn  Latinum. 

Cavalier'  [Sp.  eaballero  :  It.  cavalicre,  from  the  Lat. 
cahallns,  a  "  horse  ''],  an  Anglicized  French  word,  signifies 
a  horseman,  a  knight,  an  armed  horseman,  a  gentleman  (at- 
tendant on  a  lady),  a  gallant,  a  soldier  who  fights  on  horse- 
back. In  English  history  it  is  applied  to  the  royalist  party 
which  fought  for  Charles  I.  against  the  Roundheads.  Co- 
vaVur  is  the  French  for  the  knight  in  the  game  of  chess. 

C.VVALIER,  in  fortification  of  the  old  school,  is  a  defence- 
work  constructed  on  the  terre-plcin  or  level  ground  of  a 
bastion.  It  rises  to  a  height  varying  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  above  the  rampart,  and  has  a  parapet  about  six  feet 
high.  Its  uses  are  to  command  any  rising  ground  held  by 
the  enemy  within  cannon  shot,  and  to  guard  the  curtain, 
or  plain  wall  between  two  bastions,  from  being  enfiladed. 

Cavalier  (John),  (1670-81  (Morel  says  1685)  1740), 
often  styled  the  "  Baker's  boy  of  Anduze,"  because  at  one 
time  apprenticed  to  that  trade,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
peasant  of  the  Cevennes,  of  the  village  of  Ribaute  near 
Anduze  (  Gard),  and  in  his  early  youth  served  as  a  shep- 
herd lad  or  herdsman.  When  the  Ceveuol  uprising  in 
defence  of  the  Protestant  religious  rights  broke  out  in 
Lauguedoc  in  1702,  Cavalier,  who  had  fied  in  1701  for  safety 
to  Geneva,  returned  to  share  the  lot  of  his  persecuted 
brethren,  and  was  soon  after  recognized  as  their  military 
commander-in-chief.  Such  was  his  instinctive  military 
genius  that  although  he  knew  nothing  more  of  tactics  than 
what  he  had  picked  up  by  watching  the  drill  of  the  militia 
of  his  district  in  the  streets  of  his  native  town,  he  soon  had 
his  rude  volunteers  under  a  rigid  system  of  discipline,  such 
as  ^laitinet  would  have  envied,  and  made  them  a  match  for 
triple  (if  not  quintuple)  their  number  of  the  very  best  reg- 
ulars opposed  to  them.  His  grand  tactics  were  unexcep- 
tionable, and  his  handling  of  troops  on  the  field  of  battle 
perfection  itself.  He  could  make  them  perform  with  re- 
Bultive  effect  the  most  cumplieatcil  evolutions  under  the 
severest  fire,  demonstrating  that  he  was  one  of  the  rarest 
of  mortal  phenomena,  uuiting  a  ]iower  of  control,  in- 
struction, and  influence  such  as  scarcely  any  general  on 
record  has  proved  equal  to.  Very  shortly  after  he  first  ex- 
ercised any  command  he  undoubtedly  became  by  election 
or  unanimous  choice  commander-in-chief  (commandant- 
general)  of  all  the  Camisard  or  Cevenol  insurgents  in  arms, 
ilieheletand  others  question  this  fact,  and  attribute  the 
chieftainship  to  the  charming  or  exquisite  Roland,  but  the 
facts  as  set  forth  by  Morel  (i.,  vii.,  viii.),  and  the  language 
used  l)y  Roland  himself,  who  addresses  Cavalier  as  "com- 
mandant les  trox»pes  religionaires,  ou  il  so  trouvera,  en 
Languedoc."  would  set  the  question  at  rest,  were  it  not 
further  established  by  his  possession  of  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death  in  all  cases  upon  his  own  personal  judg- 
ment, without  calling  a  council  of  war.  That  he  never 
abused  this  enormous  prerogative,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  did  exercise  it,  testifies  to  a  remarkable  self-control  I 
in  a  young  man  of  twenty.  la  the  organization  of  the  ! 
Cevenol  forces  Cavalier  was  called  upon  to  draw  upon  I 
the  almost  obsolete  resources  of  the  ]>ast  as  to  weapons, 
as  well  as  to  improvise  tbem  until  his  men  were  armed 
with  the  best  firearms  of  the  day,  cajitured  from  his  ad- 
versaries. He  even  improvised  cannon,  but  never  had  time 
to  bring  them  into  the  field. 

To  enter  closely  into  all  the  details  of  the  career  of  this  ' 
Cromwell  in  miniature,   or  of  a  mountain-warfare  which 
under  his  supreme  command  did  not  last  over  two  years.  , 
is  impossible  within  the  space  accorded.     His  greatest  and  j 
most  glorious  engagement  was  that  of  Nages  (16th  April, 
1704),  which  was  deemed  of  sufficient  imporiauocby  thecele-  j 
brated  engineer  and  map-maker,  Cassini.  for  a  special  indi- 
cation upon   his   map  of  the   district   in  which  it  occurred. 
I'pou  this  field,  surprised  through  the  jdiysical  prostration  ■ 
of  his  men,  and  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  surrounded  by  I 


six  or  seven  to  his  one.  Cavalier  extricated  himself,  and  in 
so  far  defeated  the  finest  soldiery  iu  France  that  he  foiled 
all  the  plans  of  their  best  commanders.  His  tactics  were 
not  only  astonishing  in  their  precision,  but  sufficiently  ad. 
mirable  iu  their  originality  to  extort  the  praise  of  his  ad^ 
versaries ;  and,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  military 
capacity  of  this  comparative  youth  exceeded  the  heroic 
courage  and  unsurpassable  devotion  of  the  troops  he  had 
made  and  commanded.  Although  he  enjoyed  the  triumjih  of 
treating  with  Viilars,  the  superb  representative  of  the  mag- 
nificent Louis  XIV.,  Cavalier  certainly  betrayed  his  trust 
iu  that  he  capitulated  under  stipulations  for  his  own  per- 
sonal benefit,  without  insisting  upon  reliable  guarantees  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  he  extorted  in  behalf 
of  his  religious  brethren.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Viilars  and  Louis  both  deceived  the  Cevenol  leader,  more 
loyal  to  his  pledges  than  either  marshal  or  king.  More- 
over. Louis  wounded  his  pride  in  a  personal  interview,  and 
alarmed  him  for  his  pci-sonal  safety.  Like  Prince  Eugene, 
he  quitted  the  French  service  for  that  of  his  enemies,  and 
with  that  prince  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  took  part  in  the 
invasion  of  France  in  1707  ;  and  it  is  questionaldc  if  either 
imperial  prince  or  royal  duke  inspired  more  apprehension 
to  the  government  authorities  than  the  former  CevcuoJ- 
peasant-generalissimo.  From  the  Dutch  he  passed  into 
the  British  service,  and  remained  in  it  until  his  death  in 
1740.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Almanza  (25th  April, 
1707),  where  his  regiment,  composed  of  Cevenol  refugees, 
was  opposed  to  a  French  organization  in  which  the  Hugue- 
nots recognized  a  portion  of  their  former  persecutors.  There- 
upon this  mutual  recognition  led  to  such  a  fearful  conflict 
with  the  bayonet,  that  only  three  hundred  of  the  combat- 
ants survived.  This  is  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
impassible  bigot  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  never  could  re- 
call the  circumstance  without  horror.  Morel  {i.,  Zf^^J)  saj^s, 
'•This  (Cavalier's)  terrible  Camisard  regiment  rushed  with 
the  bayonet  on  the  Franco-Spanish  army,  and  made  the 
balance  of  victory  tremble." 

The  distinguished  Malesherbes,  after  a  full  consideration 
of  the  character  of  Cavalier,  pronounces  him  *'one  of  the 
rarest  characters  which  history  presents  for  our  contempla- 
tion." Viilars,  no  better  judge,  concedes  his  vast  military 
capacity.  His  treating  with  Cavalier  as  equal  with  equal 
would  attest  the  hitter's  influence,  had  wc  not  the  marshal's 
very  words  to  establish  the  fact.  The  same  is  admitted  in 
more  or  less  eloquent  language  by  all  the  historians  of  this 
struggle  for  religious  freedom.  Whether  Cavalier  needed 
only  a  wider  stage  to  demonstrate  his  worthiness  to  rank 
with  the  most  distinguished  commanders  of  olden  or  modern 
times,  or  whether  his  lights  were  not  strong  enough  to  il- 
luminate a  vaster  space,  he  had  no  op]>ortunity  to  determine. 
That  be  did  not  rise  higher  and  more  quickly  than  he  did  iu 
the  English  army  is  easily  explained.  William  of  Orange 
preferred  purely  professional  soldiers,  and  his  very  sense 
of  religious  inspiration  doubtless  marred  his  prospects, 
even  under  the  succeeding  monarch.  Anne.  That  he  was 
deemed  worthy  of  confidence  is  shown  by  his  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  major-gcnerai  in  the  British  service,  and  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  Jersey,  one  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  an  outpost  of  her  dominions  and  nearest  their 
most  dangerous  enemy.     In  this  position  he  died  in  1740. 

Without  one  man — au  obscure  citizen  of  Nijni-Novgorod 
— Kosma  Minin,  a  butcher,  "distinguished  by  nothing  but 
a  sound  head  (strong  common  sense)  and  a  brave,  honest, 
unselfish  heart,*'  Russia,  in  1611-12.  would  have  become  a 
Swedish  or  a  Polish  possession;  and  without  another  one, 
an  equally  obscure  man,  this  John  Cavalier,  a  peasant, 
imbued  with  instinctive  eajiacity  fur  war  an<l  the  govern- 
ment of  men.  France,  in  1704,  would  have  acquired  such 
authority  in  Europe,  and  rcsultively  in  America,  that  the 
preponderance  of  the  Latin  race  would  not  have  been  a 
question  for  Napoleon  III.  to  attcm])t  to  solve,  and  fail  in 
solving,  as  in  Mexico.  Indeed,  Cavalier's  career  excmjdifics 
the  rule  of  great  events  depending  on  "  small  things."  The 
Cevenol  uprising  nnd  his  successes  in  Languedoc  attracted 
to  the  south,  into  Languedoc.  10,000  to  20,000  veteran  in- 
fantry, besides  dragoons,  and  a  large  body  of  artillery,  the 
latter  of  no  use  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes.  but  sorely 
needed,  to  the  east,  on  the  Rhone,  and  to  the  north,  in  Flan- 
ders. A  eabal  of  women  aggravated  the  evil  as  regarded 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause  by  sending  the  favored  Villeroy 
where  men  and  a  man  were  most  needed,  and  a  man.  ^  illars, 
into  Languedoc.  This  alone  made  Blenheim  a  possibility. 
Had  no  Cavalier  arisen,  Viilars  would  have  been  in  Flanders 
to  ]irevent  Marlborough's  flank  march  into  Germany,  or  to 
remedy  Marson's  and  Talhird's  blunders,  there,  in  1704. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  effect  of  the  Cevenol-Huguenot  in- 
surrcotion.  in  which  Cavalier  was  iho  prominent  figure,  had 
a  momentous  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war  elsewhere,  on 
the  prospects  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  the  future  of  France. 

J.  Watts  de  Pevster. 
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